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SENATE. 
Tuespay, June 17, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the preceding session. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Crawford O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Bacon ‘all Owen Smith, 8. C. 
Bankhead Fletcher Page Smoot 
Borah Gallinger Perkins Sterling 
Bradley Gronna Pittman Stone 
Brady Hollis Pomerene Sutherland 
Brandegee James Ransdell Thompson 
Bristow Johnson, Me. Robinson - Thornton 
Bryan Johnston, Ala, Root Tillman 
Burton Jones Saulsbury ‘Townsend 
Catron Kern Shafroth Vardaman 
Chamberlain La Follette Sheppard Williams 
ilton Lane Sherman Works 
orp McLean Shields 
Clark, Wyo. Martin, Va. Shively 
Colt Norris Smith, Ariz. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding 
session. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday last, and was interrupted by 

Mr. JONES. I understand it is the desire to take up the 
Indian appropriation bill as soon as the routine business is 
concluded. Therefore I have no objection to dispensing with 
the further reading of the Journal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to dispensing 
with the further reading of the Journal? The Chair hears none, 
and, without objection, the Journal will stand approved. 


LAND PATENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES (H. DOC. NO. 89). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Philippines and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I submit herewith Act No. 2222 of the third Philippine Legis- 
lature, entitled: 

An act further to amend section 33, chapter 4, of Act No. 926, 
entitled The public-land act,“ as amended, by providing for the grant- 
ing of free patents to native settlers until January 1, 1923. 

I have approved the act and submit it in accordance with 
provisions of section 13 of the act of Congress, July 1, 1902, 
entitled: 

An act temporarily to provide for the administration of the affairs of 
civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes. 

I also transmit herewith a letter of the Secretary of War, 
explaining the act and its purposes, 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue WHITE House, June 13, 1913. 


THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
cablegram from the vice president of the Senate of the Brazilian 
Republic, which will be read. 

The cablegram was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 

RIO DE JANEIRO, June 15, 1913. 


His excellency the VRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SENATE, 
Washington: 


I have the honor to inform your exceilency that the Senate of the 
Brazilian Republic unanimously resolyed at its to-day’s session to ap- 
prove the s estion of Senator Mendes de Almeida to have presented 
to your excellency an expression of ‘sincere gratitude at the demon- 
strations of high distinction which the great American Nation has 
given to the minister of foreign affairs of Brazil, Dr. Lauro Muller. 

With respectful greetings, 
a PINHEIRO MACHADO, 
Vice President of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 2441) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the Audubon Society 
of Buffalo, N. Y.; the Children’s Museum of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
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and C. Robotham, of Newark, N. J., praying for the adoption 
of the clause in Schedule N of the pending tariff bill prohibit- 
ing the importation of the plumage of certain wild birds, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Board of Trade. 
of Claremont, N. H., favoring an appropriation for suitable 
homes for American ministers in foreign countries, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

He also presented petitions of the Quaker City Chocolate 
& Confectionery Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; of the Bridge City 
Candy Co., of Logansport, Ind.; the New England Confectionery 
Co., of Boston, Mass.; of Henry Heide, of New York; Frank E. 
Menne, of Louisville, Ky.; the Ohio Confection Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio; and of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
Boston, Mass., praying for the exemption of mutual life in- 
surance companies from the operation of the income-tax clause 
of the pending tariff bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have a petition from the Kansas State 
Live Stock Association, which I should like to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. I will have to object to unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Washington objects? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why does the Senator object to having the 
petition printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES. Because I have objected to other requests of 
a similar character. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What does the Senator say? 

Mr. JONES. I have objected to requests of the same char- 
acter by others. That is my only reason. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This is an association of live-stock men and 
farmers in Kansas who petition Congress in regard to legislation 
that is now pending. It seems to me when a Senator objects to 
the people of a State representing a great industry like that 
having their opinions and their wishes incorporated in the 
Recorp he is carrying his filibuster to an extreme position. 
Of course it will impose upon Senators the necessity of reading 
these petitions into the Recorp in order to give an expression 
from their constituents upon important legislation that is 
pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the petition will be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I present memorials of citi- 
zens of Watertown, S. Dak., protesting against certain provisions 
of section 11 of House bill 3221—the income-tax section—and 
proposing an amendment thereto. All these communications are 
in the same form. I should like to have one of them, signed by 
John H. Hanten, printed in the Recorp. I make that request. 

I also present a resolution of the Pierre Commercial Club, 
of Pierre, S. Dak., relating to residence buildings for repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government in foreign coun- 
tries. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
asks that the memorial and the resolution indicated by him be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES. I have obje@ted to similar requests. I am very 
sorry, but I will have to object at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. The memorials 
will be referred to the Committee on Finance, and the resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. POMERENE. I present a preamble and resolutions in 
the nature of a petition adopted at a joint meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange, June 
11, 1913, urging upon the Congress of the United States legis- 
lation on the subject of banking and currency at the present ses- 
sion. I ask that it be incorporated in the Recorp without 
reading. 

Mr. JONES. I am very sorry, but I shall have to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. POMERENE. As it bears so directly upon a matter 
that is at present engaging the attention of Congress, I will take 
the time of the Senate to read it myself. 

Mr. JONES. I make the point of order that under the rule 
the Senator can not do that at this time without unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall insist upon my right to read the 
petition as a part of my remarks on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Remarks are out of order at this time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well; I will abide by the decision 
of the Chair. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling of the Chair as to the 
right of the Senator to have the paper read is that it is for the 
Senate to decide. All who are in favor 

Mr. JONES. I desire to suggest to the Vice President that 
the precedent holds that upon the presentation of a memorial 
it can not be read except by unanimous consent. Later on in 
the proceedings of to-day the Senator can take the time to read 
it. If I had the precedents before me I could cite them to the 
Vice President where the holding is that under the order of the 
presentation of petitions and memorials the reading of a peti- 
tion or memorial can only be by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair finds that there is a 
precedent in the ruling of Vice President Stevenson in 1894 to 
the effect that— 5 
during the call for petitions and memorials under Rule ee 
graph 4, which prescribes that every petition or memorial shall be 
signed by the petitioner or memorialist, and have indorsed thereon a 
brief statement of its contents, and shall be presented and referred 
without debate, that it was not in order to read the petition at length, 
either by the Senator presenting it or by the Secretary, unless by 
unanimous consent, 


As the Chair has a high regard for Vice President Stevenson, 
the same ruling will be made now. 

Mr. POMERENE, I submit to the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will withdraw my objection 
to the requests of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. SrerLING] that the petitions or memorials pre- 
sented by them be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any further objection to 
printing them in the Recorp? The Chair hears none, and they 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was quite sure that the Senator from 
Washington was not really as sorry as he pretended to be in 
the first instance. 

The memorial of the Kansas State Live Stock Association, 
presented by Mr. Bristow, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Kansas Live STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
Emporia, Kans., May 3, 1913. 


At a meeting of the Kansas State Live Stock Association held in 
anew May 3, 1913, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas owing to the short time until the lower branch of Congress 
will vote on the pending tariff bill: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the secretary of the Kansas State Live Stock Asso- 
ciation be instructed to send the following as a night letter to each 
of the Kansas Members of Congress: 

“The Kansas State Live Stock Association at its meeting here today 
st making meat free and placing a duty on 
acker and makes his 3 


Assoclation be in 
letter, statement, and these resolutions to Senators JOSEPH 
and W. H. THOMPSON. 

M. M. SHERMAN, 


GEORGE PLUMB, 
JOHN A. EDWARDS, 
Committee. 
First. If meat is free the packer can bid us for our cattle any price; 
should we remonstrate and refuse to accept his bid, he can force us to 


peice and 
dependence 
sed live 


Second. It is the et and the intention of the new bill that 
foreign meat producers will ship their products freely to this country 
whenever meat is admitted without a tariff. Their charge would be 
true, perhaps, if the foreign packer was not our own American packer. 
He owns a large per cent of the packing houses abroad, the same as at 


home. 
Third. Should an independent company owning slaughterhouses 
abroad perchance succeed in shipping dressed beef to this country our 
acker would prevent the sale of this forelgn product. For the reason 
at the packer is in control or owns or dictates the home distributing 
points, local refrigerator plants, and little butcher shops, the foreigner 
wotld be forced to sell his beef from wagons or at the docks, or by 
advertising or throu sympathy. 

Fourth. We also fear free meat from another and even more vital 
standpoint—cattle carcasses can be shipped by steamers from many 
foreign ports to New York and along the eastern coast, or to San Fran- 
cisco and along the Pacific coast, cheaper than by freight from Kansas 
City to the same points, in addition these ocean-carrying vessels 
refrigerate the meat as they sail. They are both a transport and refrig- 
erating plant. The ice and the water which they use is made and dis- 
tilled from the brine of the sea. 

Fifth. Should it be desired by Congress to protect American labor, a 
free-meat bill should never be passed. Thousands who find employment 
at the slaughter establishments of this country would soon be looking 
for other work if beef is killed abroad. Thousands of others now en- 
gaged in raising cattle in the United States will embark to Argentine 
and enter business there. 

Sixth. The sentiment of “back to the cow” and of “back to the 
farm ” has been urged, and even by those who are now declaring for free 
meats the propositions are inconsistent. Free meat will Uate the 


effectiveness of these slogans. ese ay will not move back under these 
conditions; they will move away. e American farmer and cattleman 
can raise, in the future as well as in the past, not only all the beef this 
country will require, but plenty for Sport, provided that he is encour- 
aged. He is rapidly recovering from the oe ill effects of an over- 
supplied cattle market and the ruinous p ces of a few years ago. The 
farmers not only of Kansas, but of M 

East and the North and the Sou 


breeding 

jip th. Anoth 
venth. nother very serious and far-reaching problem and affectin 

ractically 60 per cent of our population vitally, is that when the Sum 

r of cattle in the county continues to decrease, then the value of 
land and farms and ranges is reduced proportionally. Millions of acres 
of grazing lands and pastures are made valuable, wholly by the number 
and the worth of the cattle which they grow and graze. With no cattle 
on these millions of acres the lands would be ueless and would not 
bring the tax levy. Millions of tons of frost-bitten grain or inferior 
forage crops are marketed each year with profit by means of cattle. If 
cattle are not bred and fed and fattened with the products of our pas- 
tures and soils, both grazing and icultural lands will be undesirable. 

Eighth. No one gains by the Nation having free meat, except the 
packer. The consumer does not. The packer only lowers the price of 
meat when forced. The packer only imports meat. He alone makes the 
selling price, a price which is “all the traffic will bear and still move.” 
The imm te and practical method to make cheaper meat for the 
millions of consumers is to encourage and legislate so that all of our 
farms and ran will fill with beef-breeding cattle. Free meat will not 
stock our ranches; it will fill the ranges of South America. 

Ninth. No one so far from the seat of war can wage battle against 
this discrimination and in favor of the packer. If fairness is sought, 
the 10 per cent should be on the meat and not the cattle. Live cattle 
are imported by all classes—the cow breeder, the cattle feeder, and the 
ranchman, as well as the packer. 

Tenth. The Government in this meat schedule should strive to 
benefit all the people, which is itself. Should this course be impossible, 
it next should consider the consumer. Provided that the consumer is 
too remote to be reached, then it certainly follows that the 60 per cent 
of our population engaged in agricultural and live-stock paves should 
be protected in this bill and not the infinitesimal part of 1 per cent en- 

in the beef-packing 1 Only a short ways back into the 
nineties the packers were the lean kine. To-day, ugh favorable le; 
lation, splendid management, and clever manipulation and concentration 
and court decisions (righteous beyond eriticism), the packers have 
become the owners or controllers of immense cking establishments, 
both foreign and American; of great cattle he and ranches; of pow- 
erful banks; of valuable tracts of real estate. They are supposedly 
strong in large holdings of railroad stocks. They dominate in the 
selling and refrigeration of butter, eggs, poultry, and other necessities 
of life. They own millions in public steckya Every shipper pays 
them tithe. heir control in h wool, leather, harness, an 
beyond comprehension. 


The memorials presented by Mr. STERLING were referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and the memorial signed by John H. 
Hanten, of Watertown, S. Dak., was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT TO THE INCOME-TAX SECTION OF THE TARIFF 
BILL NOW PENDING IN CONGRESS. 


WATERTOWN, S. DAK.. May 3, 1913. 
To the Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 


Washington, D. C. 

I desire to protest against such of the provisions of section 2 of 
House bill 10, being A bill to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenues 
for the Government, and for other purposes,“ as impose a tax In any 
form upon mutual life insurance companies, and urge that said bill be 
amended so as to exempt such companies from the income tax the same 
as fraternal and beneficial societies are by the bill exempted from the 
tax. The income-tax law of 1894 contained a pravision 8 ex- 
empting life insurance companies conducting business on mutual 
plan from the tax imposed by that act. 

I would therefore respectfully urge that you use your best efforts to 
secure an amendment to the exemption provisions of the pending bill 
by incorporating in it the e clause : 

“That nothing herein contained shall ape Aar any insurance com- 
pany or association which conducts all its siness solely upon the 
mutual plan, and only for the benefit of its policyholders or members, 
and haying no capital stock and no stock or shareholders, and holding 
all its property for the benefit of and in reserve for its policyholders 
or members; nor to that part of the business of any insurance W e 
having a capital stock and stock and shareholders which is conduct 
on the mutual plan, separate from its stock plan of insurance, and solely 
for the benefit of the policyholders and members insured on said mutual 
plan, and holding all the property belonging to and derived from said 
mutual part of Its business for the benefit of and in reserve for the 
benefit of its policyholders and members insured on said mutual plan.“ 


Very truly, yours, 
Joun H. HANTEN, 
Policyholder in the Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York. 


The petition presented by Mr. Stertrne was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: y 
Resolution by members of the Pierre Commercial Club, of Pierre, S. Dak. 

At a meeting of the members of tbe Pierre Commercial Club, of Pierre, 
S. Dak., held on the 10th day of June, 1913, the following resolution 


to 2 
Be it resolved, That— . 


shoes is 


with the result that our commer 
with other nations for the expansion of our foreign trade; an 

Whereas we believe that no representative of our Government abroad 
should be called upon to make expenditures from his private fortune, 
or that it should be necessary for him to have one in order to enable 
him to accept the appointment and to maintain our dignity in for- 
eign countries; and 
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Whereas we believe that representatives should reside at a permanent 
home which our Government should supply, to which our citizens 
could point with pride, and where Lag Bd come and go with the 
same freedom as that existing at the White House at Washington; 
and believing that it reflects upon our national dignity for one 1 
resentative to live in a palace and for his successor to live in a fla 
and that neglect to provide residences precludes the Nation from 
obtaining the services of many eminent citizens: Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we are heartily in favor of the United States owning 
buildings that will reflect credit on the Nation, that will combine the 
office with the residence, and of such size that representatives may 
maintain them on their pay: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, ag keg raeen them to use their best 
efforts in supporting any bill that may introduced to carry out the 
objects of this resolution. 

e, J. L. Lockhart . and Albert Gunderson, 8 of the 
said Pierre Commercial Club, of Pierre, S. Dak., do hereby cer 
the foregoing is a true and correct transcript of the minu 
ing of the members of the said Pierre Commercial Club held at its 
rooms in the city of Pierre, S. Dak., on the day first above named. 
THE PIERRE COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
: Pierre, S. Dak. 
By J. L. LOCKHART, President. 
By ALBERT GUNDERSON, Secretary. 


The petition presented by Mr. PomMerenr was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
AND MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 


Preamble and resolutions shores ba the board of directors June 11, 


Res an improved banking and currency law for this Nation, 
the entree Chamber of Commerce believes as follows: 

First. That it is of the utmost importance and interest to all classes 
of our people that a ba and currency law should be promptly en- 
acted, which will be automatically res ve to the tides and volume of 
the business of this country, and which will furnish for the use of 
business an abundance of stable credit and more uniform discount rates 


i ible under our present laws. 
. That popular. confidence in the absolute and constant stabil- 
ity of our banking and currency system would result in incalculable 


benefits to all classes of our ple. 

Third. That great injury always follows undue drawbacks and inter- 
ference with the business enterprise, genius, and resourcefulness of our 
people ana that as far as possible it is the solemn duty of Congress to 

reven em. 

N Fourth. That assurance that such legislation is to be consummated 
before the adjournment of the present session of Congress would quickly 
stimulate enterprise and remove the beset in and, we believe, unwar- 
ranted commercial lethargy, which is prejudicial to every citizen and 
to every industry. 

Fifth. That while imperfections are to be anticipated in so complex 
a subject, these do not justify longer delay in enacting such a law, for 
the reason that corrections can be made as experience may suggest. 

Sixth. That past financlal panics were ert Sam due to the neglect of 
and would be hereafter largely prevented if important subject were 
properly settled. 

Seventh. That our people generally have exhausted the study of this 
proposition, are ripe for, expect, and want such legislation, 

ghth, That no other subject before this Nation is so insistent and 
potential for good or harm, 

Ninth. That new fields of trade expansion at home and abroad 
throughout the world invite and prere attention upon American enter- 
prise, and that success in these fields demands facilities at least as good 
as those enjoyed by our powerful rivals: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, That His Excel- 
lency the President of the United States and the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress be, and they are hereby, petitioned to do all 
which in their power lies to take up and promote the reform of our 
banking and currency system at the present extra session of Congress. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
is hereby authorized and instructed to invite similar action to this by 
all commercial bodics of the United States. 

[SEAL.] M. C. WILKINS, Evecutive Secretary. 


Mr. CATRON. I have three communications which have 
reference to matters in connection with the tariff, which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. ¢ 

Mr. JONES. In view of the consent I have given with refer- 
ence to other matters, I shall make no objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

There being no objection, the communications were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FRANK A. HUBBELL Co., 
Albuquerque, V. Mev., June 9, 1913. 
Hon. T. B. Carron 


United States Senator from New Mezico, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I wish to respectfully protest against the enactment of 
that portion of the income-tax bill which taxes the net income of mutual 


life insurance companies. 

I hold a policy in one of these com es and know that this tax 
must necessarily come out of the funds of policyholders, although I 
understand that this is not the intention of those who drew the bill. 
Nevertheless it is true, as there are no other funds in a mutual 
company from which the tax can be paid. 

It seems entirely unfair to reduce the tax on jewelry and other such 
ae sani then make up the loss by taxing the small policyholders 
0 e country. 

This is evidently a blunder in the bill, and I hope you will use your 
influence to have it removed, 

Frank A. HUBBELL, 


Very truly, yours, 


Texas SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
San Antonio, Tev., April 25, 1913. 
Hon. THOMAS B. Catron, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: As members of the executive committee of the Texas 
gnep and Goat Raisers’ Association, each of us having had from 20 
to years’ personal knowledge of the Angora-goat raising business in 
Texas, and some of us not having owned a goat during the last past 
Several years, and the majority of the members of this committee being 
of lifelong Democratic political affiliation, and this committee being 
unanimous in the opinions herein expressed, having only the welfare 
of our country under consideration, and wishing to encourage the up- 
building of the Angora-goat industry, respectfully wish to make known 
to you the needs of the Angora-goat raisers and request your influence 
our committee and with Congress as a whole in an effort to in- 


tained in order to something near lize the di 
d this 9 70 (which constitute 

e cost of labor and 

other mohair- 


pound import duty the goat stock of the Uni States, nearly all o 
which are ras, in ‘om 1,870,599 head in 1900 to 2,915,125 
head in 1910, being an increase of per cent, as is shown by the 


T 
Fave passed the House the last two sessions of 8 would reduce 


when once allowed to perish it will be very slow reviving the flocks, 
Phiting the exbertation of the Angora goat from 


our manufacturers of mohair haying to submit to the demands that will 
be liable to be made by monopolies controlling the mohair clip of the 
world, of which the people of the United States are rapidly coming to 
consume a very e proportion. 

In addition to these facts, the proper Sevelopment of the angora 
flocks will enable the people to util e nonirrigable portions of the 
sonaria 9 seus onr W soaring in 8 Where angoras thrive 

st, more advan usly than can one us! it for any other 
kind of live stock. y tn eS ye 7 

nother reason w. e presen cents und import duty en 
mohair should be malntained comes of the thet Phat the Fabrica Shane 
from mohair constitute mainly what are termed luxuries, for the 
use of the well-to-do and wealthy element, who should be required to 
contribute most largely to the revenues required by the Government. 

In addition to these reasons for maintaining the industry, we call 
your attention to the fact that the proper development of our angora- 
goat flocks will not only enable us to avoid having to pay an exorbitant 
price for mohair eventually—in case our flocks are allowed to go to 
waste, by reason of the business becoming unprofitable from want of 
the necessary consideration at the hands of Congress—by reason of the 
business of iat J mohair becoming controlled entirely by South 
Africa and rkey, but the goat stock of this country, properly in- 
creased, will annually produce tens of thousands of tons of choice meat 
of the healthiest kind at a less cost to the people than it can be pro- 
anean from any other source, helping to check the adyancing prices of 
meat. 

Now, as to why mohair should be given a separate and distinct 
schedule from wool when 9 a tariff law, as was argued by 
the delegate from this association who Pg eee before the Ways and 
Means Committee in December, 1908, Mohair should no more be 
scheduled with wool, when formulating a tariff law, than silk should 
be.“ The fabrics produced from mohair are worn or used by people 
receiving good salaries and the wealthy element almost exclusively, 
and are properly considered articles of luxury, and should be taxed as 
are luxuries. We realize that there must be levied on molair fabrics 
a rate of import duty that will compensste the manufacturer of mohair 
for the amount of duty levied on the hair required to produce similar 
fabrics, otherwise he must likewise go out of business, and our growers 
of mohair, so long as they tried to continue in the business, would be 
compelled to depend on a foreign market for their mohair, which would 

lace them on a fiat footing with the mohair growers of Turkey and 
Pet 5 which would quickly destroy the Angora goat industry in 
country. 

We earnestly desire and hope for your actlye and vigorous support of 
the views herein expressed. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

CHAS. SCHREINER, 


President Teras Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Association. 
ALFRED GILES, Secretary. 
C. B.H 
B. L. CROUCH, 
JAMES MCLYMONT, 
M. W. LITTLEFIELD, 
IKE T. Pryor, 
Executive Committee. 


UDSPETH, 


— 


TEXAS SHEEP & GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
a San Antonio, Tez., April 25, 1913. 
Hon. THos. B. Carron, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: We have read a considerable portion of the arguments 
made before the Committee on Ways and Means on 27th and 28th of 
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January (hearings on Schedule K. wool_and manufactures of wool) in 
favor of free wool, or in support of a 20 per cent ad valorem rate of 
import duty on wool. And while we accord to the witnesses en 

sincerity in their beliefs in the opinions they expressed and assertions 
they made to that committee, bearing on the sheep industry relative to 
the needs of the industry, the cause of the increase and decrease of the 
sheep stock of the United States during the last past 50 rs, it 
causes us very great regret to know that gentlemen who occupied most 
time discussing the subject made numerous assertions to the committee 
that compels us to believe that their knowledge of the business of 
sheep raising in the trans-Mississippi States ts wholly superficial, and 
that their statements and assertions concerning the business were er- 


each of us having had from 25 
edge of the business of sheep raising Texas in no small way, and 
having a superficial knowledge of the business hout the United 
States, and some of us not having owned a sheep in the last past sev- 
eral years, and our committee composed of Democrats and 
Republicans of . affiliation, the majority of this commit- 
tee being of lifelong mocratic political affiliation, each and all hay- 
ing meee. a desire for the welfare of our country as a whole, and all 
con ng in the views herein exp we have to advise you that 
any serious departure by Congress from the conclusions compelled to 
be drawn from the report of the Tariff Board, as to the rate of import 
duty that should be levied on wool in order to something near equal the 
difference between the cost of producing wool in this country and in 
competing countries, will have a disastrous effect upon the sheep indus- 
try in Texas and of the United States as a whole. 

Replying to the inquiry as to the cause of the failure of the farmers 
and ranchmen to maintain the 47.274.000 sheep in the country in 1893, 
we have to advise 883 that the recommendation made by President 
Cleveland in May. 1893, that raw material (which was considered as 
embracing wocl) be put on the free list and that enacting the Wilson 
tariff law in 1894 admitting wool free of import duty caused the 
business of woolgrowing to become so unprofitable that the sheep stock 
was sent to the slaughterhouses and neglected to such an extent that 
the Democratic Secretary of 1 Morton— reported the 
country as possessing Sasi 36,819,000 sheep on January 1, 1897. Dur- 
ing the free-wool iyen 895-96 the records show that wool sold in 
the producing markets for about or less than one-half the prices ob- 
tained for the same class of wool during several years last preceding 
the adoption of the free-wool porey: It is unnecessary to recite here 
the ruinously low prices for whi choice flocks of sheep were sold 
during the free-wool years by reason of the disastrously low prices of 
wool and the bankrupt condition to which a large porcini of former 
owners were reduced. The hereabove stated sta cal fa with the 
natural inferences to be drawn therefrom, supply all necessary evidence 
as to that feature of the case. 

The 23 per cent decrease of the sheep stock during the application 
of the free-wool policy, as shown by the above statistical statements, 
which decrease occurred most largely in some of the best breeding dis- 
tricts—Texas, for F her stock D Gans than 3 
rigs as shown by our State comptroller's repo left the country 
at the close of the free-wool with her numbers of female sheep 
so depleted that it has been impossible for the farmers and ranchmen 
to supply the demands of the people of the United States for mutton 
and make more than temporary increase of the depleted numbers. While 
ports show an increase of the 36,819,000 at close of 


occ recent 
domestic consum n, and especially 
lambs of 3 to 6 months’ age. 

Our country possesses all the conditions requisite to enable it to 
successfully sustain such a number of sheep as would be necessary to 
supply all the clothing wool required by treble the present population. 
‘Texas alone has the 9 to ‘ully sustain, under the pasture 
system which she is now adoptin or forty million sheep, and. 
ia our opinion, would, in reasonable len of time, come to possess that 
number, if of an im duty on wool something near equal 
in amount to the difference between the cost of production in the United 
States and in competing countries. In addition to producing such nec- 
essary supply of clothing wool, a stock of sheep of such numbers would 
be of inestimable value as a necessary aid to maintaining the fertility 
of the soil of the farms of our country. 

The striking off of the present 11 cents per peg import duty on 
fresh meat, admitting mutton from Argentina, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia free, would also have a severely detrimental effect on the sheep 
industry, as it is from the sale of mutton, in addition to the fleece, that 
the farmer and ranchman are enabled to remain in the business of 
raising, receiving only small compensation for their labor and money in- 
vested in same. 

The een’ recurrence of the agitation of a free-wool policy deters 
tens and tens of thousands of farmers and ranchmen from en, 
in growing sheep. The sheep industry is conducted on such a 
margin of profit that any serious decrease of the amount of import 
duty levied on wool that the Tariff Board's report shows should be 
levied to equal the difference in cost of production here and in compet- 
ing countries will affect the industry disastrously, particularly the 
merino flocks of the trans-Mississippi country, and especially the flocks 
located in the semiarid Southwest, and cause the present rate of de- 
crease of the sheep stock to be rapidly increased, causing a still greater 
shortage in the 8 meat supply of our country, especially of 
mutton, which is the healthiest meat and equally as nutritious as f. 


tarif hearings ti 
in 3 1891 to date,“ which shows the fact (astounding to the 
unacquainted) 3 a 
n 0 


. While the report does not show that t 
was caused almost w y by death from starvation, ca t, 
nevertheless drought was the cause, The facts shown in that statement, 
showing the sudden decrease in the sheep stock of Australia, should 
be sufficient to warn Congress and the ple as a whole of the danger 
of allowing the United States to fail become self-supplying in 
her necessary quantity of clothing wool, 


We earnestly solicit your influence to defeat an roposition b; 
Congress looking to a serious departure from the pe ea borsin 


8 — submitted. 


CHAS. SCHREINER, 
President Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers” Association. 

Executive committee: B. L. Crouch 3 

2. 2 J * A 8 peth, ames . 
Symo: Geo. Richardson, J. 3; R è 
Syn nd, C so Bichar J. R. Hamilton, Geo. W. Littlefield, Ike T 

Mr. NEWLANDS presented sundry petitions of citizens of 
Summit, Silverton, Mehama, Hubbard, Creswell, Eagle Point, 
Glendale, Stayton, and Marquam, in the State of Oregon, and en- 
gaged in the industry of goat raising, relative to the duty on 
mohair, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Winne- 
mucca, Lovelock, Lovelock Valley, and Elko, all in the State of 
Nevada, and of the Hamilton Commercial Club, of Nevada, re- 
monstrating against wool, eattle, and meat being placed on the 
free list, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Alton, III., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented » memorial of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, of Illinois, remonstrating against the adoption of 
certain proposed changes in the customs administrative law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented a memorial of the State 
Federation of Labor of Maine, remonstrating against the im- 
portation of cigars free of duty from the Philippine Islands, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Topsfield, 
Me., remonstrating against a reduction in the duty on print 
paper and wood pulp, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also (for Mr. BURLEIGH) presented a memorial of Dirigo 
Lodge, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Augusta, 
Me., remonstrating against a reduction in the duty on print 
paper and wood pulp, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also (for Mr. BurRLEIGH) presented a memorial of the State 
Federation of Labor of Maine, remonstrating against the im- 
portation of cigars free of duty from the Philippine Islands, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also (for Mr. BURLEIGH) presented resolutions adopted 
by State Branch No. 18, United National Association of Post 
Office Clerks, of Bath, Me., favoring the adoption of certain 
changes in the postal laws relative to the examination of clerks 
in the postal service, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


BEPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President 
of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads 
in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a report (No. 65) thereon. 

Mr. OWEN. From the Committee on the Library I report 
back favorably with an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute the bill (S. 1240) to establish the legislative reference 
bureau of the Library of Congress. This matter was before 
the Senate in the preceding Congress. I think there is no objec- 
tion to it on the part of anyone, and I shall be glad to have 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the Senator from Okla- 
homa to say that this is a substitute for the bill which he in- 
troduced. 

TAE OWEN. It is a substitute for the bill which I introduced, 

o. 1240. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to inquire if it is identical 
with the bill that was reported favorably from the Committee 
on the Library at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. OWEN. I understand it is identical. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So far as its present consideration is 
concerned, I shall have to object. I want to examine the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go to the calendar. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I desire to introduce a bill by re- 


quest. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The introduction of the bill will go 
over, under objection. There are on the Secretary’s desk certain 
bills which have been read the first time. They will be read 
a second time and referred. 
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The bills were read the second time by title and referred as 
indicated : 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2511) to provide for agricultural entries on coal 
lands in Alaska; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

A bill (S. 2512) to amend an act entitled “An act relative 
to recognizances, stipulations, bonds, and undertakings, and to 
allow certain corporations to be accepted as surety thereon,” 
approved August 13, 1894; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2513) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Cedar City, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 2514) for the relief of William P. Havenor; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 2515) to amend the interstate-commerce law and to 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to assume the 
power of supervising the issuance of stock, the issuance of 
bonds, the matter of consolidation, amalgamation, or combina- 
tion of all transportation lines doing an interstate- commerce 
business and all interstate concerns engaged in any form of 
interstate commerce, and for such other purposes as shall pro- 
tect the public against watered stock and excessive bond issues, 
and consolidations made with the object of effecting monopoly 
and trust in matters of interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 2516) to direct the Attorney General to take an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States from a 
decree entered by the Circuit Court of the United States in 
and for the Southern District of New York in the suit of the 
United States against the American Tobacco Co. and others, and 
extend the time for taking such appeal, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A bill (S. 2517) providing for mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration in controversies between certain employers and their 
employees. 

Air. NEWLANDS. I ask that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
committee, as requested by the Senator from Nevada. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2518) granting to the town of Nevadayille, Colo., 
the right to purchase certain lands for the protection of water 
supply; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The following bills were read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 2519) granting an increase of pension to Zera F. 
Etheridge (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2520) granting a pension to Permelia H. McAley 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2521) granting a pension to Harriet A. Frasier 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 2522) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
W. Goodwin (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2523) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Campfield (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2524) granting a pension to Isabell C. Dean; and 

A bill (S. 2525) granting a pension to Charlotte Lewis Me- 
Mahon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MeLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2526) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
Doolittle (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2527) granting an increase of pension to Maria L. 
Doughty (with accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 2528) granting an increase of pension to George 
Kellogg (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2529) for the relief of Benjamin R. Brown; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2530) granting a pension to Barbara Henderson; 

8 (S. 2531) granting a pension to Raymond R. Ham- 
mond: 

A bill (S. 2532) granting a pension to Delia Herbert; and 

A bill (S. 2533) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Sears; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. BURLEIGH) : 

A bill (S. 2334) granting an increase of pension to John 
Graffam; and 

A bill (S. 2535) granting an increase of pension to Hiram A. 
Hustus; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 2536) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Sullivan; and 

A bill (S. 2537) granting a pension to William N. Russell; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 2538) to repeal sections 1538 and 1539 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2539) for the relief of the heirs of Mary B. Lively; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2540) for the relief of heirs or estate of Joseph D. 
Hayes, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2541) granting an increase of pension to Nannie 
V. Benton (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2542) to place the names of Elverton E. Fuller and 
Frank H. Adams on the lineal list of Infantry officers next after 
that of J. De Camp Hail, Fourth Regiment United States 
Infantry, to date from January 6, 1900 (with accompanying 
paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certain bills and joint resolutions 
on the Secretary's desk which have been noted for introducticn 
will be read a first time, 

The Secrerary, By Mr. TOWNSEND, a bill (S. 2342) to 
place Michael James McCormack upon the active list of the 
Navy; and 

A bill (S. 2544) for the relief of John K. Steedman. 

By Mr. STERLING, a bill (S. 2545) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to cancel the allotment of Irene Lydia Simmons, 

By Mr. Smoor, a bill (S. 2546) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to use, at his discretion, surplus moneys in the 
Treasury in the purchase or redemption of the outstanding 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States, 

By Mr. McCumber, a bill (S. 2547) authorizing the reconvey- 
ance of certain lands to the United States and authorizing the 
parties making such conveyance to file entry on other public 
lands. 

By Mr. Sur of Arizona, a bill (S. 2548) to create an ad- 
ditional land district in the State of Arizona. 

By Mr. Asnunsr, a bill (S. 2549) to provide for an enlarged 
homestead entry in Arizona where sufficient water suitable for 
domestic purposes is not obtainable upon the lands. 

By Mr. Tuompson, a bill (S. 2550) to correct the military 
record of Jacob Scott. 

By Mr. Newson, a bill (S. 2551) to authorize the adjustment 
of the accounts of Army officers in certain cases, and for other 
purposes. 

By Mr. La FoLLETTE, a bill (S. 2552) to further protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies. 

By Mr. THORNTON, a bill (S. 2553) to provide for the relief of 
certain enlisted men in the Unifed States Navy. 

By Mr. Myers, a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain public 
lands to the Republie Coal Co., a corporation. 

By Mr. DitirxcnamM, a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) au- 
thorizing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
provide a public recreation center in square No. 534, District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the second reading of all these bills 
and joint resolutions may go over. 

The VICE*PRESIDENT. The bills and joint resolutions 
will go over for a second reading. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I introduce two bills for reference. 

The SECRETARY. By Mr. GALLINGER, a bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Caroline M. Wallace. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the introduction of the bills go over 
for a day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will go over. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. The 
bill just read by the Secretary is a private bill. I ask whether 
a Senator has a right under the rule to object to the bill being 
introduced? The rule provides that a Senator may present such 
a bill to the Secretary at the desk, and that it shall be referred 
without reading. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to say that I have 
already stated that I have no objection to the introduction of 
private bills in the method provided by the rule by handing 
them to the Secretary. When bills are sent up in the regular 
way, however, I suppose they are to be considered as being 
introduced in the regular way. 
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Mr. NORRIS. This bill has been submitted to the Secretary. 
In fact, the Secretary has it in his possession and has read the 
title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the Secretary 
gets everything, but that this bill was presented on the floor of 
the Senate. It will lie over until to-morrow. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr, President, I offer a joint resolution 
which I send to the desk. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to present certain bills. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that their introduction may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will go over. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to present a bill for reading and 
reference. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the introduction of the bill may go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Mr. FALL. I present a joint resolution and ask that it may 
be read and lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the introduction of the joint resolu- 
tion go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I offer a joint resolution and ask its proper 
reference. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that its introduction may go over under 
the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will go over. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I offer a bill for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the introduction of the bill may go 


over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 
GRADUATED TAX ON CORPORATIONS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the so-called tariff bill and ask that it be printed. In doing so 
I desire to say that I do it in part because the Finance Com- 
mittee has rejected the amendment which I offered, proposing to 
tax the Tobacco Trust; and I offer this amendment in the hope 
that the Committee on Finance may still have time to consider 
it before agreeing upon a report. 

I shall not ask to have read the amendment which I offer, 
but in substance it is an amendment to the income-tax section 
of the tariff bill. It proposes to levy an additional graduated 
tax on all corporations having $100,000,000 capital or more, pro- 
vided they control more than 25 per cent of the product of any 
article in the United States. z 

I have provided for the levy of a 5 per cent tax on all cor- 
porations having $100,000,000 of capital that control 25 per cent 
of the product of any article in this country. When one of 
these corporations reaches such size that it controls a third of 
the product of any article in this country the tax rises to 15 
per cent, and when the corporation reaches such size that it con- 
trols one-half of the product of any article in this country the 
tax which I propose to levy amounts to 25 per cent on its net 
annual profits. 

Mr. President, I desire to commend this amendment to the 
members of the Finance Committee as worthy of consideration. 
The Democratic Party has denounced monopoly as odious. The 
Democratic Party has pledged itself to limit and control and 
destroy monopolies. The other day I offered an amendment 
which had for its object the limitation and the destruction of 
monopoly in tobacco. I think it was a legitimate amendment 
to the pending tariff bill. I still propose, in the Democratic 
caucus, and, if necessary, upon the floor of the Senate when the 
tariff bill comes here, to stand for that amendment and to 
make a fight for it. But I want to commend to the Finance 
Committee the new idea which I have incorporated here pro- 
viding for a graduated tax on those great corporations that have 
attained the proportions of monopolies in the United States. 

My first proposal regarding the graduated tobacco tax has 
been denounced by New York papers as socialistic. I am not 
ashamed of the appellation or the epithet. I am willing to 
accept it. I am willing to accept anything that is socialistic, 
provided it will do the work. When this country is face to face 
with great law-defying corporations I do not think we should be 
too squeamish as to the methods that we employ within the 
law and within the Constitution to limit and regulate them. 

I hope the Finance Committee, overworked though it may be, 
will have some time to give to this proposal of a graduated tax 
on corporations which have attained $100,000,000 of capital 
and control already from 25 to 60 per cent of the product of the 
country—practical monopolies, existing and operating in de- 
finuce of law, in defiance of the steady course of legislation of 
Congress for 25 years, in defiance of public opinion in this 


— 


country, and in defiance also of the spirit of the decrees of 
courts which have been entered against them. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, is morning business concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, what was the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
Nebraska was to have the amendment offered by him printed 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES. That is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Finance, 


PRICE OF OIL IN OKLAHOMA, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I offer a Senate resolution, ask- 
ing that the Secretary of Commerce be directed to make investl- 
gation as to the price of oil in Oklahoma and report to the 
Senate whether or not the price is artificially fixed below the 
general market level of the United States, quality and trans- 
portation considered; and if so, by whom such prices are fixed, 
and the methods by which it is done. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. I will have to ask that the resolution go over. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that the resolution lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY LEGISLATION, ETC. 


ae NEWLANDS. I offer a resolution which I ask to have 
read. 

Mr. JONES. Does it require unanimous consent to have 
the resolution read? If it does, I object. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not understand that it requires 
unanimous consent to have a resolution read. 

Mr. STONE. I will ask unanimous consent, if necessary, to 
have the resolution read. It will take less time to read it than 
to discuss the question raised. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I asked that myself. 

Mr. JONES. I will withdraw my objection, Mr. President, 
because I am very anxious that we shall reach the consideration 
of the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. STONE. I just want to say to the Senator from Nevada, 
if he pleases, that at the last meeting of the Senate he occupied 
two hours or more, and prevented me from getting up the In- 
dian appropriation bill. I hope he will not take much time 
to-day. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator is mistaken as to the time. 
I took three-quarters of an hour on the former occasion. 

Mr. STONE. Is it the intention of the Senator to speak to 
the resolution? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My intention is to make a brief state- 
ment in connection with it. It will not take more than five 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion for the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 110) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate— 

1. That in all legislation affecting the regulation of commerce re- 
ard should be had to our dual system of government which gives to 
he respective States control of commerce within the States and to the 
United States control of commerce between the States; and that all 
contemplated legislation should have in view not the absorption of the 
functions of the States by the National Government, but the full exer- 
cise of the powers of the Nation and the States under a system òf co- 

operation authorized by law which, without impairing any of the 
functions of the respective sovereigns, will bring them into harmony 
regarding the relation of State to interstate commerce. 

2. That with a view to regulating interstate exchange and prevent- 
ing its interruption by bank panics the national and State banks within 
the boundaries of each State should be brought into union under na- 
tional law in reserve assoclations analogous to existing clearing-house 
associations, the membership of the State banks in such reserve associa- 
tions to be made dependent upon their complying with the requirements 
of the national banking act regarding capital and reserves and upon their 
submitting to such examination as the national banks are subjected to. 

3. That such reserve associations of the respective States should be 
federated under national law by the organization of a national reserve 
board composed of nine members to be selected by the various State 
reserye associations, one member thereof from each judicial circuit, and 
of nine other members to be selected by the President of the United 
States from the department chiefs or otherwise; such reserve board 
to have such powers in bringing the various State reserve associations 
into cooperation for the purpose of protecting their reserves and pre- 
venting the interruption of interstate exchange as Congress may de- 
termine, and to be advisory to Congress and to the executive depart- 


ment. 

4. That the comptroller’s office, with all its officials, funds, powers, 
and duties should orp, ban in a nonpartisan national banking com- 
mission, to be appointed by the President, of which commission the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be the chairman and the Comptroller 
of the Currency the secretary; such commission to have powers of in- 
vestigation, correction, and publicity over banks engaged in interstate 
exchange analogous, so far as practicable, to those now exercised by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission over carriers engaged in inter- 
state transportation. 
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banking commission into cooperation with similar commissions or- 
ANET by the respective States. : 

6. That legisintion should be enacted which will . diminish 
the percentage of the reserves of the country banks permitted to be de- 

ted in reserve city and central reserve city 

r purposes of speculation instead of exchange. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to make a brief 
statement in connection with the resolution. 

I believe immediate action should be had regarding banking 
laws. I think, however, that instead of organizing 15 regional 
reserve associations, composed of both national and State banks 
within certain banking zones, it would be better to organize a 
reserve association in each State composed of the banks, both 
national and State, within such State, thus accommodating our 
economic to our political divisions, Provision can be made for 
some of the smaller States by allowing the banks in such States 
to join the associations of adjoining larger States until they 
reach a certain population. 

It is, of course, desirable that the reserve associations. should 
include both the State and the national banks. One-half of 
the banks of the country are State banks, and one-half of the 
deposits of the country are in State banks. Any system in- 
tended to establish security in our banking system must include 
both halves and not simply one half. 

It would not, in my judgment, do to put in one association 
the banks of half a dozen different States, with all their differ- 
ences in banking laws and regulations. It is inconvenient 
enough to have in one association banks created and regulated 
by two different sovereigns without multiplying the number of 
sovereigns. It would be much easier to bring the national sov- 
ereignty into harmony with a single State sovereignty in a re- 
serve association than with three or four State sovereignties. 

If this were a Nation without State lines the economic zone 
might be the best, but as long as we have a Nation of sovereign 
States the economical lines should conform to the State lines. 
This is so now with reference to both transportation and bank- 
ing. We have our national railroad commission and our State 
railroad commissions. We have our national comptroller’s 
office and we have our State banking commissions. We will 
doubtless have trade commissions organized under both national 
and State laws, and in all this legislation the economic lines 
eonform to the State lines. 

I believe that the future of our Government depends upon 
the exercise, not the disuse, of State functions. There may be 
some inconvenience, but unless the State functions are exer- 
cised concurrently with the national functions the former will 
gradually sink into disuse, and we will have some day a cen- 
tralized Government at Washington over three or four hundred 
millions of people—a Government that will be absolutely un- 
wieldy and subversive of everything like home rule. 

Mr. President, I ask that the resolution may lie on the table 
for the present. I wish to give notice that at the next session 
of the Senate I will speak upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table 
and be printed. 

PRICE OF OIL IN OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. OWEN. I submit a resolution, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 109) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce is_ directed to make a 
thorough inves tion into the price of oil in Oklahoma and report 
to the Senate whether or not the price is artificially fixed below the 
general market level in the United States, — aa transportation 
considered; and if so, by whom such prices are d and the method 
by which it is done. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the reso- 
lution will go over. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that if lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie en the 
table and be printed. 


ESTATE OF EDWARD B. BELL. 


_ Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 112), which was read and referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay out of the 1 of the Senate 
to the executor, administrator, or legal heirs of ard B. Bell, late a 
member of the Capitol pais force, a sum equal to six months’ salary 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum 
to be considered as ineluding funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


UNITED STATES AGAINST THE CHANDLER DUNBAR WATER POWER co. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to introduce a resolution to provide 
for printing additional copies of a Senate document and ask 
that it be read and referred to the Committee on Printing. 
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5. That there should be legislation which shall bring such national f 
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The resolution (S. Res. 111) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed 10,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document Na 51, Sixty-third Congress, first session. p 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


8 — 

Mr. OWEN. I have a resolution which T should like to offer. 

resolution (S. Res. 113) was read, as follows: 
jolved, That Rule XIX of the standing rules of the Senate be 
amended by adding the following: 

“Sec. 6. That the Senate may at any time, upon motion of a Sena- 
tor, P yet mr py Arn gp tem lem gh ear age 
Senate: Provided, however, That this e shall not be invoked to pre- 
vent debate by any Senator who requests opportunity to express his 
—— F77TVVVVVFPVTTVTTPPWGCGGGG asset vane Cyan 

na 

“The notice to be given by the Senate under this section, except by 
consent, shall not be less than a week, unless such request be made 
within the last two weeks of the session. 

Fo ing stated e the following rules, namely, VII. 
VIII. IX. X, XII, XXII. XXVE XVI XXXV, and XL, are modified. 

ig thy yf ee 
made for dilatory or ve purposes, an nf 
the motion declines or eva an answer or concedes the motion ta have 
been for such purpodgs the President of the Senate shall declare 
such motion out of order 


Mr. OWEN. I ask that the resolution may lie on the table 
for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would inquire whether 
this is the same amendment to the rules that was proposed here- 
tofore by the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr: OWEN. It is a modification of the amendment proposed 
heretofore. It is a substitute for it. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to ask whetLer or not that can be done 
under the rules without previous notice? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is only notice of the fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to record the fact 
at this point that when the resolution comes up for considera- 
tion I shall move its reference te the Committee on Rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 

GOOD ROADS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I have a communication here from the 
president of the National Good Roads Association containing 
short extracts from speeches relating to good roads which I was 
requested to have printed in the Recorp. F therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the Recozp and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD ROADS CONGRESS, PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 
FEBRUARY 22-27, 1915. 


Ea 2 by Gov. Joseph M. Brown, of Georgia, on good roads in 
3. Address of Bishop Charles Edward Cheney on goed roads as relat- 

ing to church attendance. ` 

1 4. Paper by C. Gordon Reel, State superintendent of highways, New 


ork. 
5. Paper by William Bradburn, consulting engineer, Houston, Tex. 
6. Resolutions adopted 86 IIlinols State and interstate good roads 
convention, February 12, 1912. 
a Address by Maude E. Jones, secretary National Good Roads Asso- 
ciation. 
8. Address by Miss Alma Rittenberry, chairman Jackson Memorial 
Highway Commission, Birmingham, Ala. 

9. Resolutions adopted by various woman's clubs of Illinois, 

10. Some Illinois women’s elubs affiliated with National and Illinois 
State roads associations. 
11. ding editorials and resolutions. 


OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE INTERNATIONAL GOOD ROADS CONGRESS, PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION, SAN FEANCISCO, FEBRUARY 22-27, 1918. 


By invitation of the Panama-Pacific Exposition management and the 
League of California Municipalities the 1915 International Good Roads 
. Agr will be held under the auspices of the International Good 
Roads & Automobile Association and the National Good Roads Asso- 
ciation at the Panama-Pacific osition, San Francisco, during the 
opening week of the exposition, ruary 22-27, 1915. 

Delegates, both men and women, are invited from every nation, 
State, and city, and all correspondence should be addressed to the 
secretary at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, III., United States of America. 

From September 16 to 21. 1901, there was held in the city of Buffalo 
the first International Good Roads Con the call for which was 
issued from the headquarters of the National Good Roads Association 
at Chicago. Participation: by delegates from Torenm. countries was in- 

ed, and such invitation was transmitted by the partment of State 
to the diplomatic officers of the United States throughout the world 
and through them communicated to the ministers of foreign affairs, 
with the request that it be given publicity for the information of 
organizations and individuals who might be interested. 

April 27-29, 1908, the second International Good Roads Congress as- 
sembled at St. Louis: Hon. John Hay, tary of State, invited all 
civilized Governments to send delegates. Eleven Toren Governments 
were represented, and on April 29 Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 


United States; Hon’ William Jennings Bryan; Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
head of the United States Army; and many other dignitaries addre: 


con 
In 1904 the third International Good Roads Congress was held in St. 
Louis during the progress of the World's Fair. Many foreign Govern- 
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ments and more than 100 railway companies sent representatives. Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, represen the Government 


the fourth Inter- 
„September 18— 


8 
8388 invitations were transmitted by the Department of State all 
oreign Governments, and th 


The fifth International Good Roads Congress was held in Chicago 
February 26-March 2, 1913, and was made memorable by the participa- 
tion of officials of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 

ledge of the president of this great organization, Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 

cker, that the 1,000,000 members of the general federation will lend 
their hearty aid to the cause of good roads both in the Nation and in 
the several States. 

The importance of this great movement for good roads is bein recog 
nized as never before, and when the women of all nations add their 
influence to that of the press, school, and church a victory will have 
been won greater and more far-reaching in effect than any other within 
a generation, for it is a matter of tremendous importance that in the 
United States alone bad roads are directly responsible for the loss of 
a billion dollars a year. Surely the saving of this stupendous sum 
constitutes an economic question of vast importance. 

When the agricultural 3 alone of the United States for the 
past 18 years totals nearly $100,000,000,000—a sum to er the im- 
agination—and it costs more to take this product from the farm to the 
railway station than from such station to the American and Euro 
markets, and when the saving in cost of moving this product of — — 
culture over good roads instead of bad would have built a million miles 
of good roads, the incalculable waste of bad roads in country is 
shown to be of such enormous proportions as to demand immediate 
reformation and the wisest and best statesmanship. 

Great as is the loss to transportation, mercantile, industrial, and 
farming interes incomparably greater is the loss to women and 
children and social life, a matter as important as civilization itself; and 
the truth of the declaration of Charles Sumner, 50 years ago, that 
“the two greatest forces for the advancement of civilization are the 
schoolmaster and good roads,” is emphasized by the experience of the 
intervening years, and ag to the wisdom of a union of the religious, 
educational, commercial, transportation, and industrial interests of all 
nations in aggressive action for permanent roads and streets. 

INTERNATIONAL GOOD ROADS & AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION. 
NATIONAL GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION, 

ARTHUR C. JACKSON, President. 

Miss MAUDE E. JONES, Secretary. 

Mrs. EDWARD L. Murrey, Treasurer, 


GOOD ROADS IN GEORGIA, 
(By Joseph M. Brown, governor.) 


More road improvement work has been done in Georgia during the 

st five years, I believe, than in any other single State. More will 
Be accomplished during the next five years, and if the present ce 
continues—and every indication is that it will be increased—in 1B or 
20 years we will have public roads that will compare favorably with 
the boasted ones of Europe. 

Approximately 5,000 adult male convicts are now at work building 
roa throughout the State. More than a million dollars a year is 
being mt in their maintenance, the employment of skilled labor, and 
for equipment. 

The present system of road building was inaugurated five years ago. 
Since that time farm-land values have incre from 25 to 100 per 
cent, largely due to the betterment of rural conditions by the develop- 
ment of good roads. More substantial road work was done during that 
period than during the previous half century. 

It has been found that every dollar put in road work comes back 
manyfold in added values. Therefore the public is in hearty sympathy 
with the movement. 
Address of Bishop Charles Edward commer, at the concludin 

of the fifth International Good Roads Congress, Chicago, 
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It is a generally acknowledged fact that the country churches all 
over the United States are suffering because of several causes, such as, 
for example, the steady drift of population to the cities and the lack of 
that sort of association on the 22 of the young people which has proved 
so great an influence for good in the churches of our great towns. That 
the construction of such roads as one sees in England and on the Con- 
ee = Pas would have a beneficial effect this regard can not 

e doubted. 

Taking into consideration that Robinson Crusoe on his desert island 
was hardly more isolated from all human fellowship than fs the indi- 
vidual or the family in an Illinois farmhouse, when a of the black 
mud of the prairie is the only pathway to the next neighbor’s home, it 
is casy to see that a regular and peon t attendance upon public 
ee becomes almost an impossibility during a large part of the 
year. am firmly convinced that the 5 and usefulness of the 
scattered churches in our own State would vastly increased if access 
to the place of worship were rendered not only easy, but attractive, by 
the comfort afforded by really good highways. In England small 
country churches are filled with worshipers even when the weather is 
far from agreeable. The reason lies in the fact that people of means 
can drive—whether in a motor car or a horse-drawn carria, ver a 
road like the best pavements of our American cities; and the people who 

ossess but little of this world’s goods can indulge the Englishman's 
ove of walking without so much as muddying their footgear. 

I am also persuaded that when we ask the question why such mar- 
velous success attended the propagation of the Christian religion in the 
first three centuries, one factor is generally overlooked. Let us remem- 
ber that it took but 300 years to send the religion of Jesus Christ into 
almost every nook and corner of the vast Empire of Rome. 

We account for this in various weye Some tell us that it was 
owing to miraculous powers exercised by the early disciples. Others, 
that the first preachers were enabled to speak in the dialects of the 
lands to which they carried the message, without having acquired these 
tongues by study. Still others regard it as proven that the higher 
spiritual character of those who professed the new religion commended 
it in an irresistible way to the heathen population of the empire. 

The question which I would like to suggest is whether we have not 
left out of the reckoning a preparation for the spread of Christianity, 


which the emperors themselves had been making before Christ was 


8 ag eer povera, sng Wr 1 of Rome, with: 
ni o carry ou vi 
“ builded better tha 1 ‘as our Government be H 


of Christ’s religion that in 300 years it had overspread all the lands 
of the wide domain of the Cæsars, and a professing Christian put on 
the purple and ascended the imperial throne. We congratulate our- 
selves when the payement of our cities outlasts the wear of a dozen 
goara But there are highways in the open country of Europe, which 

oman engineers constructed nearly or quite 2,000 years ago, which are 
in constant use to-day. In ħis Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
Gibbon tells us that “mountains were perforated and bold arches 
flung over the broadest and most rapid rivers.” From the imperial city 
as a center, 3 built roads extended like the spokes of a wheel to 
the most distant parts of the empire. 


Address before fifth International Good Roads Congress, Chicago, Feb- 
igs A 8 Be by C. Gordon Reel, State superintendent of highways 


In bare figures, at the close of business on December 31, 1912, we had 
in New York 3,578 miles of highways completed and 1,627 under con- 
tract, which will give the State 5,205 miles assured. There is aow 
$2,423,000 unobligated of the original $50,000,000 bond issue, Which, at 
an average of $10,000 per mile, will procure 242 miles, or give, with 
bo, Hor obligation of the money devoted to highways to date, 5,450 


endum act was pa 
the people appropriated $50,000, , to be raised by the sale of bonds, 
and the proceeds devoted to the construction of improved highways. 
The work was carried on under the State engineer until 1908, when 
Gov. Hughes established the highway department, under a so-called 
nonpolitical highway commission made up of three members. In 1911 
the department was Roy reread f Gov. Dix, who placed the work 
under a commission also made up three members, a superintendent of 
8 to hold office at the pleasure of the governor (which office 
I now ho a) the State engineer, an elective office, and the superintend- 
ent of pub ic works, a pointed by the governor. Again this penred 
unsatisfactory, principally on account of the divided responsibility and 
also because the two members who were also heads of other large 
departments could not find time to properly study the immense prop 
lems . be confronted. In fact, they found it impossible to 
even attend e meetings of the commission, an average of four 


meetings being called to one actually held during the past year. An- 
other drawback to this plan was that no sooner had a su Mi agg 
able to 


become asda ap familiar with the work than he was 
replaced upon a change of administration, the term of the governor of 
New York being two years. 

Upon Mr. Sulzer becoming governor an immediate change of plan 
was adopted. The senate has zone passed a bill again . re- 
organizing the department. Under this all highway work will be under 
one head, a highway commissioner, who, being appointed by the gov- 
ernor and confirmed by the senate, serves for a term of five years and 
can only be removed by the governor upon charges proven of inefliciency, 
negoci of 2885 or misconduct in office. 

There are 80,000 miles of public roads in New York. About 11.000 of 
these are designated as being 


State and uny highways, and the re- 
mainder town highways. T 1 


e actual road building is carried on by 
three deputies, who are 3 highway engineers and practical 
road builders. The first deputy has charge of actual construction 
work, the second deputy has charge of maintenance and repair, and the 
third deputy has charge of the 69,000 miles of town roads not in the 
State and 8 

When the first bond Issue was passed the idea was to divide the mileage 
equitably amongst the different counties, each county selecting its own 
8 system and paying part of the cost. It soon developed that 
his would result in a disjointed and unworkable good-roads plan as 
regards the State as a whole. Therefore a system of through trunk 
lines was established between the centers of population, the entire cost 
of building to be borne by the State. y 

It has been my endeavor to complete these through routes, and within 
a year I have placed under contract or now bave plans prepared for a 
letting in March which will give at the end of the construction season 
of 1913 completed highways m New York City along the eastern line 
of the State to Albany; from New York City on either bank of the 
Hudson to Albany and then on to the Canadian border line; from New 
York through the southern tier of counties to Lake Erie; from Albany 
to Buffalo; from Albany to Binghamton; etc. These, with the county 
systems which are now being built, also with a reference to the State 
routes, will form a Laps gots network very shortly which will not only 
cover our own State but meet the mafn traffic routes from the neighbor- 
ing States and Provinces. 

e town highways are being steadily improved, so as to act as 
feeders; for however perfect the State and county system highways 
may be. if a farmer has to haul his produce over from 3 to 5 miles of 
the ordinary country road they are 12588 of no use to him. Of 

we ha R 


these roads on December 31 miles macadamized, 8,500 
improved as gravel roads, 50,000 miles shaped, crowned, and standard- 
ized as to width, and the remaining 6,000 miles put in safe condition 


for travel, which is remarkable, considering that the executive cost for 
the supervisors of this class of work by our bureau of town highways 
is less than one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

We are building the State and county highways 16 feet in width and 
of a standard thickness of 9 inches. Although there have been 16 
different sets of ere in use, it is my intention to cut these 
down to 5 standard types of construction, viz: 

Plain macadam, 

Water-bound macadam with hot-oil treatment. 

Asphalt . 

Mixed asphalt macadam and bitulithic. 

Concrete and brick. 

Ranging from $5,0@0 to $25,000 per mile. 
used as to the traffic requirements, 

The maintenance problem is to-day the most difficult that confronts 
us. With hundreds of miles of roads built to meet conditions that have 
materially changed with the increased motor traffic many hitherto per- 
fectly satisfactory roads would go to rack and ruin in a very few 


These, of course, to be 
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months did they not receive the most careful attention. ‘Therefore it 


is m licy to increase percentage of the permanent elements of 
eee such as alignment, grade, hea bottom course, culverts, 
ete., so that upon the total expenditure of the funds provided by the 
bond issues we will have certain perpetual results to show. 

As for the actual results obtained by the expenditure of the first bond 
issue, that is very difficult to reduce to figures or even words. rail- 
road or steamship line can compute on their receipts, but the earnings 
of a highway are the thousand and one conveniences t can come no 
other way to country life. It means everything from the marketing of 
crops to the merest social pleasures. One thing we have seen in the 
State of New York, and that is the steady and 5 increase in 
property value all along the line of improved highways. 


Address before the Fifth International Good Roads Congress, Chicago, 
III., February 26 to March 2, 1913. 


(By William Bradburn, consulting engineer, Houston, Tex.) 


Public roads in Texas: Improper construction. 

Need of a State law governing the width of wheel tires and the mini- 
mum live load allowable on highway bridges. 

The basis of road building: 

A competent engineer, not a theorist, but an engineer who has proved 
his ability by his works, one who is honest and conscientious, having 
the manhood to acknowledge and learn from his errors of judgment. 

I am not advancing any new theory when I say that in engineer- 
ing work material of medium, or even poor, quali can by careful 
manipulation be made to produce better results than first-class materlal 
carelessly put together. Nowhere is this principle better illustrated 
than in the misuse of excellent material which is being made in some 
of our roads, where tons upon tons of first-class stone are being buried 
in sand and loam and called roads. 

Earth roads—machinery and implements necessary: 

A 10-ton steam or gasoline roller, first-class heavy grader, slip and 
wheel scrapers. e 

The Hon. Ed. R. Kone, commissioner of 3 for the State of 
Texas, who formerly was county judge of Hays County for nearly 30 
gars was the first county judge who had the courage and backbone to 
weak away from the old beaten path of using oxen or mules to the 
read grader and substitute a steam roller in making earth roads. 

He was truly “the man of the hour,” fighting against ignorance, 
prejudice, and the wishes and advice of his best friends, with the result 
that to-day other counties, not only in Texas, but all over the United 
States, are following his example and have better constructed and 
cheaper roads, for when an earth road is constructed it is ready for 
travel and only costs $1 a mile to reroll the same after travel during 
a wet spell. ‘ontrast this with the split gag which from actual ex- 
perience in our black-wazy-gumbo soil costs 3 per mile, or 300 per 
cent more than the steam roller, and leaves an unsatisfactory surface. 

All public roads should have a width of 40 feet between the ditch 
lines and have perfect drainage ditches, not only longitudinal, of suffi- 
cient depth and perfect draining, but intersectéd by transversals and 
laterals not more than half a mile apart, the principle being to take 
the water away from the roadbed as rapidly as possible, 


CROSS SECTION OF ROADS. 


First, see that the sod, with all grass, weeds, and n matter, 

is removed. Earth will never compact as long as it contains vegetable 

matter. The roadbed must be high and dry, but not modeled after the 

roof of a house, and have a cross-section that will insure quick drainage, 

pr sre at the top and gradually increasing in slope toward the 
tehes. 

To illustrate: For a 40-foot road, with a fall of 12 inches from crown 
to bottom of ditch, working from center toward ditches, fall of 1 inch 
in 5 feet, 3 inches in 10 feet, 6 inches in 15 feet, and 12 inches in 20 
feet. They should not be constructed during a rainy season, and a 
careful inspection should be made to discover springs or spots which 
by being spongy are unfit for travel and provision made for the drain- 
age of such places by tiling, blind rock drains, or even poles, 

A 10-ton steam or gasoline roller should be used continuously until 
the road is so hard the wheels of wagons will not make an impression. 

SHELL, GRAVEL, OR MACADAM ROADS. 


Six inches of trap rock, or crystalline limestone, is better than 10 
inches of shell or gravel. Inferior rock without any binding qualities 
may be used in the bottom 4-inch course, but the top course, or wear- 
ing surface, of 2 inches in thickness and screenin should be tra 
rock or a hard limestone which has cementing qualities. Water shoul 
be freely used on all but the first layer of the bottom course. Care 
should exercised so that no rock or gravel over 23 inches in size 
finds its way into the bottom course, as larger rocks, no matter how 
well placed, always come to the surface. 

Traction engines and automatic cue cars should be substituted for 
wagons with mules in hauling material, as the following table will 
show the saving in a 20-foot roadway, using 10 inches of rock, gravel, 
or shell: First mile, $987; second, $1,758; third, $2,184; fourth, 
$2,706; fifth, $3,520—the longer the haul the more increase in cost. 

Counties should purchase their own road material and deliver free on 
board cars at the nearest siding. 

If the contractor supplies the material none but rich contractors can 
bid on the work, the average contractor is shut out, and there are 
generally two bidders—two or three blind bidders—when there should 
be from 30 to 40 contractors in competition. Again, the county or 
city pays dear for the erroneous system which retains 20 per cent until 
completion of work. In such cases contractors usually borrow money 
8 high rate of interest, and all add to their bids enough to cover 

s cost. 

Wheel-tire law: Roads are cut to pieces with heavy loads on nar- 
row tires, and a law should be enacted governing the width of tire in 
proportion to the load carried. In the State of Ohio, during the winter 
of 1905-6, the “20-mule borax team” were prohibited from travelin 
in several counties on the ground that the wheel tires were not suffi: 
ciently wide in proportion to the load carried. 


BRIDGES. 


As the weight of a load is in proportion to the strength of the weak- 
est bridge, so a standard carrying capacity of all county bri 
be established by Jaw ; and please bear in mind the fact that 
that was good enough 10 years — can not be traveled in safety by 
the vehicles of to-day, for improved roads means heavier loads. 

To illustrate: I recently examined three pce in separate coun- 
ties haying one common pomt viz, Galveston, Harris, and Brazoria. 
The Galveston County Bri ge would carry 20 tons, the Harris 16 tons, 
and the Brazoria County only 6 tons. Assuming these bridges are stand- 


ards for each of these three counties, a traction engine weighing 20 
tons could travel only in Galveston County and ngin 
Herta wo 2 Gal 55 = 8 e 
ere shou a law ena ma coun capable of 
eane a minimum live load of 20 tong, as pond is in the tate of 
0. 


I am glad to report advancement in the -roads movement for 
the State of Texas and extend a handclasp 3 resident, Arthur 
C. Jackson, | old-time comrade in arms, who fought by my side in 
many battles for good roads under the tongue-scarred banner of the 
National Good Roads Association, whose banner, though “ tattered and 
torn,” has been the educator, instructor, and means of building and 
Deane ing ‘ood rosae rom gae: Atlantic to the 3 

n my address ore the firs! roads congress, at Dall 
Tex., October 26, 1911, I said: zx 

“The good-roads movement will never be complete and a success 
without the aid of woman. Man 8 invents, and builds, but it 
takes woman to spur him on and beautify his work. 

“Our roads should be lined with shade trees in order to beautify and 
afford protection and comfort to the traveler. 

“We commemorate the birth of Washington, the father of the 
grandest coun on the face of the earth, where all by honest toil 
may have comfort, freedom, and liberty. Let us commemorate the 
mothers of our country by the planting of shade trees along our high- 
ways and making them beautiful.” 

his 22d day of February, 1913. has this prophesy been fulfilled in 
Harris 98 7 from Houston Post) : 

“Trees to plante to-day official and representative citizens to be 
present; camphor trees will used to line driveway between Houston 
and Galveston, rotary club plan.” 

And another: 

“ Every citizen of Houston is ur; to plant one or more roses to-day, 
that in years to come Houston will be known as the rose city as well 
as ‘Magnolia City.’” 

I extend an invitation to the International Good Roads Congress to 
hold their next congress in Houston, Harris County, Tex. 

Houston: The most progresive, hospitable, and courteous city in the 
State, and the only city the world where the paved streets in the 
business section are torn up regularly every month to accommodate 
corporations and keep the business men wide awake. 

arris County: Which has more good roads and smoother roads than 
any coe in the State, and which, on February 20, 1913, voted an- 
8 . bond issue for good roads and carried the same by 
a vote o 0 1. 
Texas: The largest, best, and only Lone Star State in the Union. 


Texas good 


Resolutions unanimously adopted at the Illinois State and Interstate 
Good Roads Convention, Auditorium Hotel, Lincoln's Birthday, Chi- 
cago, February 12, 1912. 

Whereas the statutes of Illinois with reference to highway improve- 
ment have not been materially changed since 1883, and whereas the 
demand for highway improvement is imperative because of the 
growth of many modern inventions, and whereas the citizens of IU- 
nois seem to be 5 in favor of improvements of this char- 
acter, but are hampered by laws which prevent a practical, economic, 
efficient, and systematic improvement of our highways; and 

Whereas all the other progressive States of our Union, no greater in 
wealth and 8 than Illinois, have adopted modern methods 
for financing, building. and maintaining adequate systems of hard 
roads, with an equitable sharing of the Spensa thereof by the 

eople of the State and local communities; an 

Whereas the date of the holding of this convention is the anniversary 
day of the birth of the immortal Lincoln, and were he alive he 
would apply the same constructive thought to this most important 
public n ty as characterized every move of his life: Be it 
therefore z 
Resolved, That this association, in convention assembled, urge the 

Legislature of the State of Illinois that the subject of good roads be 

made one of the important subjects for consideration at the next gen- 

eral assembly, and that | lation be enacted eliminating the obsolete 
and criminally incompeten rovisions now on our statute books and 
substituting therefor legislation whereby an immediate and close co- 
operation can be had between all of the people of the State for the 
speedy construction of an adequate system of highways; that an appro- 
priation be made by the State for a substantial portion of the expense 
thereof, to be expended under the direction of the highway commission 
of the State; that the powers of the highway commission of the State 
be amplified, and that they may be given such power as will enable 
them to build a complete system of modern highways throughout the 
State ef Illinois, and that when by the development of this system of 
modern highways the road between Chicago and St. Louis, via Spring- 
at is oe it be officially known as the Lincoln Memorial 
way; 
esolved further, That this movement being wholly non isan and 
nonsectarian and of equal benefit to all the taxpayers of the State, we 
solicit the assistance and cooperation of the women and the public 
press of the State of Illinois; be it also 
Resolved, That we invoke the financial support of all the citizens of 
the State of Illinois to assist in the organization of this work and the 
accomplishment of its purposes; be it further 
Resolved, That we recognize the great and patriotic service rendered 
to this cause by the president of this organization, the Hon. Arthur 
äge V. V. BARNES, 


C. Jackson. 
Tu 
W. A. SMITH, 


F. FOWLER, 
M. E. SPRINGER, 
C. W. Terry. 
FEBRUARY 12, 1912. 
Room 182-4, Auditorium Hotel. 


Address by Miss Maude E. Jones. secretary the National Good Roads 
. at the Englewood Woman's Club, Chicago, February 24. 


Madam President and members of the Englewood Woman's Club, I 
heartily appreciate the honor of having been invited to meet with you 
and acquaint you with some of the work that has been done by the 
National Good Roads Association and some of its plans for the future. 
rmanent public roads and streets is one of the 


The production of 
most important problems of the century, affecting the material and 
social well-bejng of all classes and conditions of people, and the Fifth 
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International Good Roads Congress is hereby called to meet in Chicago, 
February 26—March 2, 1913. * 


tia y 
nois profit by the splendid example of Colorado and other States that 
use large numbers of these men in building roads and rebuilding men 
without reference to term of sentence? 

For 13 years the National Good Roads Association has advocated the 
use of convict labor for road construction, and one of the six original 
3 of association, adopted at Chicago in the year 1900, reads as 

‘ollows:: 

“To utilize all able-bodied tra vagrants, paupers, prisoners, and 
convicts in preparing materials and building public roads and streets.” 

At the Fourth International Good Roads Congress held in this city 
two years ago the 1 of four States were present at one sesslon, 
and the address of Gov. SHarrorn, of Colorado, who will be a United 
States Senator from Colorado during the next six years, detailing the 
Colorado method of using convicts in building roads, made a profound 
impression. The governor showed how cenvicts were taken 50, 100, 
200, and even 300 miles away from the State penitentiary and volun- 
tarily gave a most devoted service to the State in return for the privi- 
lege of being in the open air and away from prison walls; that the men 
thus enguged worked without armed guards and were not even locked 
up at n ght, and that a stran passing one of these convict camps, or 
even if he tarried long enough to examine it, could find nothing what- 
ever to suggest that the workers were from a penitentiary. ese re- 
sults would appear to be almost unbelievable had they not n abun- 
anor demonstrated Such conditions must develop a new hope and a 
new life and prepare men to become useful eitizens. 

The secret of all this is twofold: First, a warden who Is in love with 
his work and takes a mal interest in the well-being and the regen- 
eration of the men in charge, and, second, a State law which gives 
the convict a third of his time off when working on the roads. us a 
man who is sentenced to a three-year term may, by working on the 
public highways, serve but two — Also there is Colorado, as In 
some other States, what is called the indeterminate sentence. It is 
thus ee oy Senator SHAPROTH: 

The judge sentence a man for a term of from 10 to 20 years. 
The lesser is called the minimum, and the greater the maximum sen- 
tence. If the prisoner's conduct is good, he saves time even on his 
minimum sentence. In a 10 to 20 year sentence, if his conduct is per- 
fect and his road work good, he can get out in four years and three 
monii when he is placed on parole until the end of his maximum 
sentence. 

“We have had fewer escapes,” said the governor, “under this prac- 
tice than we ever had in the history of the penitentiary of the State 
of Colorado. There are in the State at this time 750 prisoners in the 
5 over 300 of whom are out at work upon the public roads. 

Then we realize that in all States of the United States there must be 
at least 100,000 prisoners, it is clear that there is a force for work in 
the building of good roads that is enormous. Take 200 convicts and 
estimate their work at the rate of $2 a day each. There is $600 a 

ood roads. Tha 


We have distributed my thousand copies of the address of Goy. 
SHAFROTH, and reached with them every State of the Union, as well 
foreign countries. 

Here is something for us to do worth doing—something fully a 
million miles in advance oE gr teas and bridge w The women's 
clubs of Minois, a united demand upon the legislature for the Col- 
orado law in this State, can secure it, and it would be an achievement 
of the greatest practical value. both to the prisoners and to the State. 

In this connection let me call your attention to the Lincoln Memorial 
Highway, planned to connect his home in Springfleld with Chicago, 
St. Louis, and the county seat of every county in the State. and out- 
lined in the official call for the Lincoln Bir Good Roads Conven- 
tion of last year. “A great central boulevard between these three 
cities, which shall surpass in beauty, usefulness, and permanency any 
equal mileage of highway in the world. and connecting with it from 
the county seat of every county in the State an equally permanent and 
serviceable public road, which may serve as a daily reminder of him 
whose greatest ambition was to serve his fellow men, as well as pro- 
viding Illinois with a permanent tem of roads which will be an 
almost inconceivable source of wealth to the State.” 

I think were Lincoln alive his great heart would rejoice at the thought 
of: a work of such usefulness to all of the ple, being done by the 
voluntary labor of those unfortunates who thus expiated in some meas- 
ure their offenses against society; and I also believe that the thought 
of aiding in the erie of such a monument to the martyred 
Lincoln would ennoble the work in the mind of many a prisoner engaged 
in it and make of him a better man. 

Why not the club women of Illinois make this a reality by uniting 


in an aggressive demand for the Lincoln memorial road? 


Address of Miss Alma Rittenberry, chairman Jackson Memorial Highway 
Commission. Birmingham, Ala., before Fifth International Good Roads 
Congress, Chicago. 

I am diligently at work in the interest of the Jackson Highway. 
which is a Lakes-to-the-Gulf highway—a work planned and launched 
by the Alabama Daughters of 1812 at the Fourth National Good Roads 
Congress, held in Birmingham in 1911. I can ress the work 
in the words of Mrs. Walter W. Watts, who represented the chairman 
at yous meeting in Baltimore last June: 

” LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In behalf of the Jackson highway com- 
mittee in my own behalf as State president, and in behalf of the 
North Carolina Daughters of 1812, as well as in behalf of the patriotic 


citizenship of North Carolina, the birthplace of Andrew Jackson, I file 
my earnest plea for the great practical and useful monument, in the 
form of a public Meneses from the Lakes to the Gulf, which was 
launched under the auspices of the Alabama Daughters of 1812 in 
honor of the hero ef New Orleans. Andrew Jackson was a man of 
action and one in whose veins blood ran warm and quick, therefore no 
monument of unfeel stone to him, no statues of cold metal, but 
better yet, a eet utility to honor a great utilitarian, a pulsating life- 
given thoroughfare, devoted to the needs and pleasures of those whose 
prosperity and happiness were largely made possible by the tenacity 
of papas and temerity of patrio of this great North Carolinian. 
Call it the Jackson Highway, build it better than Appius Claudius built 
the Appian Way, and, as near as possible, along the routes of the 
doughty old warrior’s military roads, and a monument will have been 
built to Gen. Andrew Jackson, patriot, soldier, and statesman, that will 
survive longer than the Coliseum of ancient Rome, and reflect honor 
for the pride of posterity.” 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 1, 1912. 
Resolved, That the conservation committee indorses the good-roads 
movement in the State of Illinois, and the proposed State hway to 
lead from Chicago to Springfield, and from Springfield to St. Louis, Yio. 
as an initial step toward the consummation of the national highway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. z 
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CHICAGO, ILI, March t, 1912. 

Resolved, That in view of the proposition made to the conservation 
department, Hlinois State Federation of Women's Clubs, by Mr. Jackson, 
president of the Hlinois State Good Roads Association 

First. That the members of the department indorse the calling of a 
woman's good roads convention, to be held April 3 and 4, 1912, at the 
Auditorium in Chicago. 

Second. That we further the pr ition by asking every club to 
cooperate by sending representatives to the convention. 

* s s $ > s% ° 

Resolved, The Englewood Woman's Club heartily indorses the move- 
ment of the National and IIlinols State Good Roads Associations—to 
employ convict labor in the making of good roads. 

esolved, We, the Ravenswood Woman's Club, heartily indorse the 

movement of the National and Ilinois State Good Roads latlons— 
to employ convict labor in the range | of good roads 

Resolved, That the Park Ridge Woman's Club has unanimously de- 
cided that the club is every ready to do all in its power to assist in 
the much-needed work of improving the roads of 2 and apc 
of the plan of showing the respect of our great American, Abraham 
Lincoln, of naming a great highway which it is hoped will be soon 
built in honor to so noble a citizen. What more memorable monument 
could be erected to his memory—one that can not only be looked upon 
but can be of real service to thousands of pions 

Resolved, That we are very desirous of being identified as life mem- 
bers of both the National and Illinois State Good Roads Associations. 

Resolved, That the Woman's Club of Austin indorses the use of con- 
vict labor in the building of good roads, the proposed Lincoln memo- 
rial road connecting Chicago with Springfield and St. Louis and the 
county seat.of every county in the State, and accepts life membership in 
Lec good roads association, as per inclosed blank filled out for the 


Resolved, That the Millard Avenue Woman's Club heartily indorses 
the movement of the National and Illinois State Good Roads Associa- 
tions to copio convict labor in the making of good roads. 

Resolved, That the Garden Prairie Woman's Club heartily indorses 
convict labor on the public highways, to better facilitate the marketing 
of agricultural products; and, second, we are very much in favor of the 
building of a Lincoln memorial read. 

Resolved, Woman's Club of Henry indorses the use of convict 
labor in building good roads and the proposed Lincoln memorial road 
connecting Springfield with the county seat of every county in the State 
and also accepts life membership in the National and Illinois State Good 
Roads Associations. 

Signed by 40 woman's clubs from different cities of Illinois. 


TARIFF DUTY ON SUGAR AND WOOL. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. In my remarks the other day upon the 
tariff I made reference to certain telegrams, extracts from 
speeches, platforms tentative and otherwise, and I thought I 
had asked leave to have them inserted in the Recorp. I find 
I did not, and I now make that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. In view of the fact that other matters have been 
permitted to be printed in the Recorp to-day I shall not object 
to the request of the Senator from Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, leave is 
granted to print in the Recorp as requested. 

CLOTURE AND DILATORY TACTICS. 


Mr. OWEN. I desire to give notice that on Friday next, 
June 20, following the routine morning business, I shall address 
the Senate on the subject of cloture and dilatory tactics. 


THE TARIFF (S. DOC. NO. 108). 


Mr. SMOOT. I have prepared certain data relative to the 
amount of merchandise imported into this country for consump- 
tion from the year 1907 to the year 1912, showing the amount of 
importations that were free, the amount that were dutiable, the 
duty collected, the average equivalent ad valorem, and other in- 
formation. I ask that these data may be printed as a public 
document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]—I am not objecting to his 
request—when he proposes to have published the matter which 
he submitted to the Senate probably a week or 10 days ago, to 
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the printing of which I objected at the time, asking for an op- 
portunity to look into it. After examining it I became convinced 
they were valuable data, but the Senator desired me to return 
them for some corrections, stating, as I understood, that he 
would ask to publish the matter later. I should like very much 
to know when the Senator proposes to have the data published. 
If he can not publish them, I should like to ask if the Senator 
will permit me to examine them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the inquiry of the 
Senator from North Carolina, I will state that I would have 
had this information published before this, only there has been 
objection raised each time I have asked to have it printed as a 
public document. I have, in connection with that, a separate 
document which I have prepared and which I desire to print with 
it; and I expect at the next session of the Senate to ask that 
that be printed as a part of the document which I have already 
obtained permission to print. I think by that time that I shall 
have the other document referred to by the Senator from North 
Carolina ready for the printer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that I shall be 
glad if he will have it printed this week. I think it is valuable 
information that the committee ought to have, and has been 
prepared, as I understand, by an official of the Department of 
Justice. It is a mere analysis of certain provisions of the bill, 
showing the connection of one section with another section. 
After examining it, I think it ought to be printed. I will ask 
the Senator whether he will not now ask for permission to have 
it printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I had the document here and 
had the corrections already made, I should gladly ask permis- 
sion to have it printed. I will repeat to the Senator from 
North Carolina now that I think I will have it ready by the 
next session of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah can obtain permis- 
sion now to have it printed and get the matter ready sub- 
sequently. 

Mr. SMOOT. By the next session of the Senate I shall have 
it ready. I will say to the Senator that the document I now 
ask to have printed relates to questions that will arise in the 
discussion of the tariff I suppose every day during the debate. 
I have, therefore, asked that this small document be printed 
as a public document. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not objecting to that at all; and, if 
the Senator will permit me, I will ask consent to have printed 
the other matter, so that we may have the use and benefit of 
7 Tea I have stated, it has been prepared by a Government 
official. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not desire the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to ask unanimous consent for that purpose. I will say 
to the Senator from North Carolina that I will ask unanimous 
consent for that purpose just as soon as the document is pre- 
pien and I think it will be ready by the next meeting of the 

enate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina a question before he takes his seat. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to know, Mr. President, whether 
there is any objection to printing this matter I have asked 
permission to have printed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing as a 
public document the matter referred to by the Senator from 
Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina whether he can advise the Senate as to 
when we may expect the tariff bill from the Committee on 
Finance? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator from Michigan 
that we are working under high pressure. On yesterday we 
held three sessions—morning, afternoon, and at night. Of 
course the meetings of the Senate interfere somewhat with our 
work, but after to-day I shall ask permission of the Senate that 
we may hold our meetings during the sessions of the Senate, 
if necessary, though I do not suppose that will be necessary. 
I think I may say to the Senator from Michigan that some 
time during next week we shall be able to report the bill to 
the Senate. 

THE THREE-YEAR HOMESTEAD LAW. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] has consented that we may have some 
memorials printed in the Recorp. In view of that fact, I want 
to call the attention of the Committee on Public Lands to 
the fact that during the last session of Congress we passed 
what is known as the three-year homestead law. The bill as it 
passed the Senate provided for a residence period of three years 
and for an absence from the homestead of five months out of 
each year. After the measure went to the House of Representa- 


tives—either in the House or in conference—there was inserted 
a clause which provided for the cultivation of not less than 10 
acres during the second year and of 20 acres during the third 
year. That clause was inserted by those who were afraid of 
speculation in public lands, but its only effect is to work a mate- 
rial hardship to those who are not speculators, but who are 
honestly endeavoring to secure homes, but by reason of their 
limited means can not do so upon a great deal of the public 
lands. The result of this law has been to put in peril a number 
of homesteads throughout the West. Men who have gone upon 
their homesteads and have cultivated them to a certain extent 
now find themselves unable to comply with the law, and their 
homesteads in some instances are held for cancellation. So it 
is one of those things in regard to which it is necessary that 
Congress act at once if it is to serve those who are now in peril 
of forfeiting their homesteads. 

I do not know whether the Public Lands Committee will report 
a bill in reference to this matter at this session, but there has 
been a bill introduced by myself which is now before the Public 
Lands Committee providing for an amendment to this law. In 
order that the Public Lands Committee may be informed as to 
the great necessity of quick action in regard to the matter, I 
ask to have printed in the Recoxrp a letter addressed to Hon. 
Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Oreg., a gentleman who has taken 
a great deal of interest in these matters, by one who has ob- 
served, and from experience knows, the effect of this amend- 
ment which was inserted as I have stated in the new home- 
stead law. I particularly call the attention of the Public Lands 
Committee to this letter, hoping that after reading it the com- 
mittee will conclude to report a measure at this session for the 
purpose of amending this law. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, does the Senator from Idaho 
mean to say that the act passed at the last session of Con- 
gress was so worded that it affected the homesteader then on 
the land and changed his obligations? 

Mr. BORAH. Les; that is the effect of the law as it has been 
construed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, if the Senator from Utah will 
excuse me just a moment, under the old law there was no spe- 
cific amount of land required to be cultivated, but under the 
new law it is required that a man cultivate not less than i0 
acres the second year and 20 acres for the third year. A man 
desiring to avail himself of the new law must comply with its 
terms, of course, and, in addition to that, there has been a con- 
struction which would seem to indicate that he must comply 
with the new law and can not complete his proof under the old 
law. In any event all new entrymen must comply with the 
new law. So the title of a number of these homesteaders is in 
peril, especially in parts of Oregon and northern Idaho and 
other sections of the country with reference to these cut-over 
lands. It is just as difficult to clear the cut-over ‘lands as it is 
to clear lands in the first instance; it costs from $75 to $100 per 
acre; and a man must have a bank account in order to com- 
ply with this provision of the law. In fact, as so clearly and 
fully shown by this letter, written in a most convincing way, 
the law, as it now stands, is impossible of compliance by men of 
limited means—the men who ought to be fayored by homestead 
laws. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question to ascertain whether I understood him aright. Does 
the Senator say that there has been a ruling by the Interior 
Department that an entryman must prove up under the amended 
law? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I did not say that. I said that the rulings 
were such as to indicate that the only safe course for the. 
entryman to pursue was to prove up under the new law. There 
has not been a distinct ruling upon the proposition, but I will 
say that under the new law the Senator will remember there 
was a provision that under a given state of circumstances the 
Secretary of the Interior could reduce the amount of land re- 
quired to be put under cultivation. The Secretary of the In- 
terior preceding the present Secretary of the Interior ruled in 
regard to that matter in such a way that it is a dead letter, 
because the conditions under which the Secretary will reduce 
the amount of cultivation are conditions which seldom, if ever, 
arise. The clause had just as well have been eliminated. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not, then, the fault of the law, but is the 
fault of the ruling made by the Secretary of the Interior, be- 
cause the law specifically provides that in certain cases and 
under certain conditions the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to reduce the amount of cultivation. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course it is not the fault of the law in a 
technical sense, but we ought to make it so plain that there 
can be no possible avoidance of its terms. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, the entryman has 
his choice as to which law he will preve up under—whether 
under the original homestead law under which the entry was 
made or whether he desires to prove up under the three-year 
hemestead act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing in 
the Recorp the letter referred to by the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Boran]? The Chair hears none. 

The letter was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and ordered printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Hon. Josera N. TEAL, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sin: In compliance with your request I give you my views as 
to the advisability of amending the three- homestead law. 

During the larger portion of the time ween 1901 and 1910 I was 
e in surveying and looking over Government land in the inter- 
ests of home seekers. While engaged in this work I entered almost 
eve township of land in western Oregon, and became 3 
familiar with the problems and difficulties which the homesteader has 
to face in this cular section. On March 14, 


rage teader could comply 
uirements of cultivation of the three-year law. This law 
requires that the entryman must cultivate not less than one-sixteenth 
of the area of his entry, beginning with the second year of the entry, 
and not less than one-eighth . with the third m of the mang A 

Under this new law the Secretary of the Interior has the power to 
reduce the cultivation requirement upon a satisfactory showing by 
the entryman. This phase of the law means Boor secre’ a n the 
actual o tion of law to the homesteader, because the a 
may defer action on application for a reduction in cultivation until 
final proof is made on the entry. During the entire life of the entry 
the entryman is to live in suspense, and the final result of his efforts 
and labors is to be a lottery until the statutory of his entry has 
elapsed. And if I may judge the future by e past the entryman 
would find that the Land Department, for some cause or other, would 
cancel his entry or at least protest the same. 

I say that it is impossible to comply with the cultivation require- 
ment of the three-year law in the western part of Oregon and in many 

laces In the eastern part of the State; also in the mountain regions of 

e other public-land States. The conditions in western Oregon which 
make this law inoperative are: 

First. All the available Government lands are located in the foot- 
hills, and but a small percentage of each claim is level enough to per- 
mit actual cultivation. There are no valley l Actual cultivation 
and farming can be done wy. in small areas. The steep hillsides are 
used for grazing only, and the department has held that grazing can 
not be a ted as cultivated land. 

Second. lands are far removed from railroad transportation, 
often a considerable distance from ne roads, and the homesteađer 
finds that he must first open up bis cl by buil trails and roads. 
This road building and the building of a house res all of the first 
year of the entry, and but very little can be done in clearing 
vating. Material for buildings must be hewed out of timber found on 
the land. If there is no timber, then lumber must be hauled a long 


distance. 
Third. Practically all of the vacant lands are located in what is 
known as the “ burnt-over lands.” This land was at one time heavily 


`- 


and culti- 


timbered, but the timber was deadened by fire many years ago. 

When the homesteader goes upon this land he ds rich productive 
soll, but he is confronted with the trunks of the old deca ees, 
w are often from 3 to 6 feet in diameter. He also fin stumps 


of these monstrous trees, and in many places a very heavy under- 
growth of alder, maple, ash, and fern, all of which has no commercial 
value. The photographs marked “A” and B show the condition of 


the land in the burnt regions. 

Fourth. The of suing trails, roads, and bridges to reach 
these lands is often large and m be met by one or two homesteaders, 
There are but few claims to be found in one location. 

This work and the building of a house often uires all of the first 
year, and there is no time for clearing and cultivating land. 

Fifth. The average homesteader is a 1 4 man, and has very 
small financial resources with which to make a home, even though the 
land was more accessible and more easily cleared. 

Sixth. The 2245 82 cost of clearing an acre of this land is $125, and 
sometimes exceeds $200. 

The three-year law was passed June 6, 1912, and it provides that 
proof may be made on unperfected entries either under the old home- 
stead law or under the new law, as the entryman may elect. In every 
instance the entryman elected to make final proof under the old law. 
This is positive ae that the three-year law does not reduce the re- 

lrements and that it imposes hardships which the old law did not. 

t shows that the aay forme would rather make proof under the old 
law, althongh the new law gives him the right to be absent from the 
claim five months of each year. 

The new law has caused a decrease in the number of homestead 
filings, and I know of numerous Instances where the entryman who 
filed under this act se, reay his rights after learning that he could 
not comply with the requirements of the act. Land scrip has been filed 


. Hy intended that this 1 should give th 

I suppose Congress rea n aw ou 0 
hotnesteader relief, and that it would result in increasing entries under 
the homestead laws. The actual operation of the law is to the con- 
trary. It works a the homesteader and the Government and 
— in the interests of the land speculator and the scrip owners and 
the railroad companies. 

The mistaken idea of requiring a large and definite area of cultiva- 
tion originated with those who sought some scheme to prevent timbered 
lands from being entered under the homestead laws. In the first place, 
there are no timberlands subject to entry. ‘Timberlands have passed 
out of the hands of the Government through the timber and stone 
act and by scrip selections, and it is now too late to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities upon the poor homesteader and make him suffer the sins 
of poor management — the part of the Government. In the Portland 
district, where it would be that many timber and stone en- 
tries were bei made, we find that during the past year only 20 en- 
tries were filed, and these have been in most instances for 40-acre 
tracts. This is proof that the timberlands are gone, 


claim 

the best 
22 entered 
in this way, because under scrip selections the land passes to the specu- 
nothing in return, neither does he 


Should the homestead 
whieh hes er have the good 


tion of the cul 

In lieu of the cultivation requirement of the new three-year law 
I would suggest that the entryman be required to place upon the land 
8 up to a certain value each year of the entry. 

he average homesteader has less than $500 in money and personal 
. when he enters a claim. He finds the lands as I have de- 
S d. The improvements which he will be able to make the first 
year will be the building of trails and roads and a house, In addition 
to this, he will be able to clear a patch of ree i one-fourth of an 
acre, and perhaps raise a small garden. t the end of the first year 
he will have spent $300, and his im ements will be worth at —.— 

rom 

to 1 
— d f the third he will h 1 t 

end o e year he 1 have improved the land to 

600 to $800. He will now offer final 
he could do. He has made for himself a home. He has done a great 
deal for his country, State, and county, and there is no good reason 
why he should not have title to the land, although he has less than 
8 8 of — cleared and cultivated. 

a well-known fact that the early settlers throughout the Wil- 
lamette Valley did not clear and cultivate in excess of 1 acre each year 
on similar lands. 

My own experience in homesteading has proved to me that the three- 
year law is nothing short of a farce. 

About one-third of my claim is creek bottom land and is covered 
with a heavy growth of alder and maple. The balance of the claim is 
hillside and has a growth of fir timber. Both the hill land and the 
creek bottom is rich, productive soil. 

When I began my residence on this land I had $2,000, out of which 
I used $1,800 in improving the land. During the first six months of 
my residence we lived in tents, and during this time I built trails and 
roads, and built a house hewed from material which I found on the 
claim. The house is shown in the photograph marked “C.” It is 22 
feet by 22 feet and contains four rooms, he next six months was 
spent in clearing land. Beginning with the second year I had 13 
acres cleared and in actual cultivation. Beginning with the third year 
I 3 acres in actual cultivation. The land cleared was on the 
creek bottom, and cost of clearing $130 per acre. The land cleared is 
shown in the 88 in the photograph marked “ D,” and the con- 
dition of the land before cleared is shown in the background. 

At the end of third year I had a house, small barn, woodshed, 
and other outbuildings and a total clearing of 34 acres, all under fence. 
The total improvements cost $1,800. 

I made proof under the old law. 
me to make proof under the three-year law. 

The land which I cleared will grow almost any and all kinds of 
ba Less than one-eighth of an acre produced 2 tons of cow turnips, 
and one-half acre produced 2 tons of timothy hay. 

The homesteader with 2 or 3 acres of cleared land, and with the 
er of zing the hill sides with his stock, will make a more 
comfortable li for his family than the laboring man in the city on 
wages of 83 per day. The stock will graze the year round, and about 
all the crops necessary to grow will be for the use of his family. 

Senator RAH has advocated the changing of the three-year law by 

in lieu of the cultivation requirement an improvement require- 
ment. e thinks that the entryman should place upon the land each 
year improvements to the value of $1.50 per acre. This is about what 
could be expected from the average homesteader, and I think it is a 
common-sense idea. 

I trust that you will succeed in amending this law, and that I may 
have sald something that will assist you in your efforts. 

Yours, very truly, 


Rocca, OREG., June 9, 1913. 
INHABITED ALLEYS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 107, submitted by Mr. 
Works on the 10th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, 
and they are hereby, directed to furnish to the Senate the names, resi- 
dences, and occupations of all persons owning and renting houses or 
rooms within what are known and designated as the “ inhabited*alleys ” 
of the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. STONE. I ask that the unfinished business be laid before 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 1917—the Indian appropriation bill. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1917) mak- 
ing appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs, on page 2, line 


It would not have been possible for 


H. A. HOSTETLER. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


1913. 
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9, to strike out “ $220,000 ” and insert “ $200,000.” The Senator 


from Oregon [Mr. LANE] is entitled to the floor. 
[Mr. LANE addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


Mr. CLAPP. In connection with the remarks just submitted, 
I should like to have printed in the Rrecorp pages 1 and 2 and 
part of page 3 of the hearing before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives 
held December 2, 1912. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


SURCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1912. 


3 subcommittee this day met, Hon. Jonx H. STEPHENS (chairman) 


5 The first item in the bill is: 

2 2 Won the survey, resurvey, classification, appraisement, and allot- 
ment of lands in severalty under the provisions of the act of February 
8, 1887, entitled ‘An act to provide for the allotment of lands in 
severalty to Indians,’ and under any other si or acts providing for 

survey and allotment of lands in severalty to Indians; and for the 
and subdivision of Indian reservations and lands to be allotted 


surve; 
to Indians under authority of law, $209,000; to be repaid proportionate 
out of any In moneys held in trust or otherwise by the Unit 
States and available by law ie Monch reimbursable purpose and to 


available until expended.” 
Pie ne justification has been furnished your committee for 


5 AND ALLOTTIXNG INDIAN RESERVATIONS (REIMBURSABLE). 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, amount appropriated____ $250, 000. 00 


— ͤ?Ü—ĩ 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1912: 


Unexpended balance from previous appropriations.. 65, 167.44 

Amount appropriated—— a 215, 000. 00 

280, 167. 44 

Amount expended . 255, 821. 05 

Unexpended balance. TTT A taecainin l y RL 

ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES, 

ee Re ee ee ee eee $193, 548. 67 
Transportation of supplies___._____________________ 3, 226. 

Tra — — — — 6, 048. i 


Telegraph and telephone nee — —— 
Miscellaneous material = Seas = 
Stationery, printing, etc__ 


States Reclamation 
Weinen.... —— a 


255, 821. 05 
JUSTIFICATION. 


ESTIMATES FOR 1914. 


ean only be 8 suitea i and avoided in the future by 
determining and acelin the boundaries of these various 
el, It is estimated by the General Land Office that 

y the bound- 


3 wit —— posts, rome 2 
The town site of Klaxta. within 
tion, Wash., was established on May 19, 1908, under the 
Eo of the act of June 21. 1 (34 Stat. L., 

nditions in this part of the reservation require that 
reservations be made as to flowage rights, dam and mill 
sites pertinent to ater power within the town site of 
Klaxta, and that the town site be surve: 5 blocks, 
lots, streets, and alleys and lots rovided 
by the act os May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 489) he cost 

this work is estimated at $3,000. 

Five thousand dollars will be required to survey 45 
Indian allotments on unsurveyed lander in T. 32 N., Rs. 11 
and 12 E., and T. 33 N., R. 11 E., within the Washington 
National Forest, Wash. This work 9 —— de done at the 
earliest practicable date, as there is t conflict be- 
tween the allottees and the Forest Service officials, due to 
the disputed location of the allotme: 

3 to definitely determine and 

‘ort Spokane Military Reserva 
pgs of the boundaries of the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 


tion, Oreg., are urgent. 

The lands nted to the several bands of Mission 
Indians in California should be surveyed, so that they may 
be allotted in severalty and the allottees placed on allot- 
ments in order to bring them under cultivation and make 
dats homes for themselves at the earliest practicable 


hese surveys and others — wl come up during the 
„00 t least 81 a ney o perform. 
Mineral and power-site Mina i na tines: Geologi: 
There are a la number of cases Imvoivi 
other disposal of Indian lands png Ar 
amination of the lands by the eal Tos to ascer- 
. — their Yalu for ore ar gt 3 power and 
purposes. It estima t it will sears 
nord the examinations required during 


e Shoshone Reservation. 
It is estimated that it 
for 10 months 1 


a 
eppes Spokane Reserva- 


$25, 000 


WPO 


it will require one 
allotments to the eaten ee In- 


9 Duck Valley Reservation, Ne 
It is estimated that it will require one allotting crew 
for 12 months to allot the Indians on this reservation. 
n public domino. ee 
is estimated that it will 5 — 2 to provide 
for sea allotment crews blie do- 
Sen and for the adjustment at iehiotments ta he retofore 


Total S ᷣ K 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I shall not consume the time of 
the Senate by any reply to the quite interesting address of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE]. It may be that the general 
administration of the Indian Bureau under the Secretary of the 
Interior is deserving of criticism. I think it is true that in the 
long stretch of years the administration of the affairs of that 


The estimate of the $250,000 submitted for 9 and allotting Important bureau has been running too much in ruts, and that 


Indian reservations, reimbursable, 1914, are required for the following 


purposes: 
Completion of allotment work, 5 town sites, classifi- 
3 Sna SDN appraisement of surplus ds, Colville Reserva- 


It is expected tha ig t the allotment work on ta the Colville 
Reservation, Wash., will be completed next s The act 
of Mar. 22, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 5 that upon 
the completion of the allotment 0) prs the surplus lands 
shall be rer bee and appraised and opened to settlement 
and entry b tion of the President and authorizes 
the reserva — of such tracts for town-site purposes as 
may be required for the future public interests and to sur- 
rey. such tracts into blocks and lots. 

Allotment work, Pine Ridge Reservation, S. Dak_..__.._-_--__ 

It is estimated that it will require two allotting crews 
— two years to complete the allotment of the Pine Rid 

Indians ; eoo will be —— to keep two crews in 
field during the fiscal year 1914. 

Survey work by General Land Office 

The official survey ay the General Land Office is the first 
and most important step in the allotment or other dis- 
position of Indian ae The reservation of tracts Soa 
erection of buildings and 8 8 — — — 
or agency Pot the ian “Ott 
description of the in —.— of f pupile sar surveys. fi- 
cial surveys by the General Land 0 ust first be 
bef lands NS De for mnn on 3 ——— can . = 

laced on the market or allotments made to 
t they can procure such title thereto as to 
warrant them in improving and cultivating their lands 
and establishing their homes thereon. 

In this connection attention is invited to the following 
surveys which should be made at the earliest practicable 
date: Conditions on the various private land grants con- 
firmed to the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico by the Court 
of Private Land Claims require that the boundaries of 
these grants be determined and marked with 9 
monuments at the earliest practicable date. Conflicts 
constantly ar between these Indians and white set- 
tlers, involving valuable timber and water rights, which 


$25, 000 


20, 000 


125, 000 


there ought to be some reformation in the general administra- 
tion of its affairs. I have been under that impression for some 


ears. 
= The Committee on Indian Affairs in this bill has reported a 
provision authorizing the appointment of a body to look into 
the whole field of the administration of Indian affairs, in the 
department itself and at the various agencies of the country. 
It will have full authority, if the provision is agreed to by the 
Congress, to make every possible investigation; and it will be 
the duty of this body to make recommendations in its report 
for the future action of the Congress. 

The Senator from Oregon is a member of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and that committee was engaged for several 
weeks upon hearings. They covered almost every phase of the 
questions and interests involved in Indian administration. The 
Senator from Oregon was a member of the committee, as I have 
said, and was quite a constant attendant upon its deliberations. 
A great deal of information was called for—in fact, far more 
than it has been customary for that committee to eall for in the 
consideration of Indian appropriation bills. The department 
supplied a great fund of information in response to the demands 
made. This information, in a written report, containing tabula- 
tions showing expenditures and all that, was laid before the 
committee and before the Senator from Oregon. 

The Senator has asked for information upon this or that 
paragraph in the bill. It is not within my power to give any in- 
formation that has not been already supplied by the department. 

Now, Mr. President, I have here a document prepared by the 
bureau which is entitled “a statement including all claims paid 
on account of the fiscal year 1912 up to April 1, 1913,” covering 
the last appropriations. I am going to ask at this point that 
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this document, which I send to the Clerk’s desk, may be 
printed as a public document for general information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be printed as a public document (S. Doc. 
No. 107). 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am not going to take up time 
in discussing the bill in general. I am very anxious to dispose 
of it. It must be disposed of speedily. There are at least two 
conclusive reasons why it should be done. At the end of this 
fiscal year, June 30, if the bill be not passed there will be no 
available funds for carrying on the business of this great 
bureau. We are now at the middle of June. The bill must go 
to the House of Representatives. In the bill there are numerous 
important amendments. We can not know whether the House 
will agree to them. Many of them, I think it safe to say, the 
House will not agree to. That may mean a more or less pro- 
tracted conference. 

In addition to that, as was stated this morning by the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, it is expected that the tariff 
bill, so called, will be reported to the Senate next week. I am 
very anxious, Mr. President, the entire committee—I think even 
including the Senator from Oregon—are anxious to get this 
matter out of the way. If I misstate the position of the Senator 
from Oregon—— 

Mr. LANE. I do not think so much of the bill that I care 
what happens. I prefer to starve them down a little that we 
may arrive at the facts, and then act on the facts. 

Mr. STONE. Then the Senator from Oregon places himself 
alone among the members of the committee—— 

Mr. LANE. Yes; I think he does. 

Mr. STONE. In the expression of an absolute indifference as 
to whether an appropriation bill of this importance shall be 
passed by the Congress. 

Mr. LANE. Pardon me, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. It may be that the Senator from Oregon is 
willing for some tangible reason of his own to hang this bill 
up and hang the department up and leave it with paralyzed 
hands and arms to carry on the business committed to it. If 
so, I am sure that he stands alone in the membership of the 
committee. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STONE. Of course I yield. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. President, I suggested that there is a way by which we 
could carry on the service. I have seen it done in legislative 
bodies before. They run up a deficiency now without permis- 
sion or consent. They could carry on the affairs of this depart- 
ment just as carefully as they do now, with all the expenditures 
allowed month by month, until this body dug into the entrails 
of the service and found out the facts. You will never do it 
otherwise. I prefer that method. 

Mr. STONE. In other words, the Senator from Oregon would 
like to have monthly appropriations. 

Mr. LANE. Until such time as we knew the facts governing 
them. 

Mr. STONE. And how are we to know the facts, whatever 
they may be, that the Senator has in mind except by some sort 
of a protracted investigation? 

Mr. LANE. If the Senator will pardon me, I take it it can 
be done right here in 90 days, without moving out of the com- 
mittee room upstairs; and if you did that you would not be 
under the painful necessity of having a puzzling deficiency, 
which I do not think you or any of the rest of us knew anything 
about and which is being sought here on this floor at this time. 
You would escape that. 

Mr. STONE. I confess after three weeks of the time of the 
Senate committee being absorbed in these very investigations 
the other members of the committee, as a rule at least, have been 
unable to find out what the Senator from Oregon has in his 
mind and what he is trying to do. He seems to have something 
under his vest or shirt, but nobody else knows what it is. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to reply 
kindly to that criticism? The deficiency which is covered up 
in such a manner that the legislator does not know that he is 
providing for the payment thereof is an unusual thing. It isa 
matter which outside of this legislative body is considered a 
erime, and it ought to be so considered here. 

Mr. STONE. Let me answer—— 

Mr. LANE. Pardon me just a moment further. I will not 
delay long. If what is considered a crime can be successfully 
carried through without the knowledge of either the committee 
or of this body, it does seem to me that that ought to be a 


slight indication to the Senator from Missouri of what I have 
in mind when I ask for a statement which would show such 
things. What in the world do you want to happen? 

Mr. STONE. What is the particular item? Will the Senator 
give me the particular thing that he wants? s 

Mr. LANE. The deficiency. Your accounts do not balance. 
You have handed in a report in which you make no statement 
about the bill before the Senate. There is a deficiency that you 
do not account for. Your accounts do not balance. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know what the Senator means. 

Mr. LANE, The Senator does not know how accounts do not 
balance? = 

1 STONE. I do not know what the Senator is talking 
abou 

Mr. LANE. Then I fail utterly to make myself understood. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator what is his 
objection to this first section im the bill? 

Mr. LANE. It is owing to the fact that you are carrying a 
deficiency there of an unknown quantity that was incurred years 
ago. You are presenting to this body an appropriation of 
money to be used next year—— 

Mr. STONE. I am talking about the first section. Let me 
read it. 

Mr. LANE. I object to this—— 

Mr. STONE. Let me read it. 

For the survey, resurvey, classification, appraisement, and allotment 


of lands in severalty under the pees of the act of February 8, 
1887, entitled An act to provide for the allotment of lands in severalty 
to Indians,” and under any other act or acts providing for the survey 
and allotment of lands in severalty to Indians; and for the survey and 
subdivision of Indian rvations and lands to be allotted to Indians 
under authority of law, $200,000, to be repaid proportionately out of 
any Indian moneys held in trust or otherwise by the United tes and 
available by law for such reimbursable purpose and to remain available 
until expended. 


Now, what is the criticism? 

Mr. LANE. If the Senator will pardon me, Mr. President, 
the criticism is, in the first place, that it should say, in addi- 
tion to these uses which are stated in the section, money is to 
be expended if it carries a deficiency of a sum unknown to 
the committee or to the Senate, and the second objection is 
that it is new legislation and subject to a point of order for the 
reason that you have cut out one entire section of the United 
States from its provisions. 

Mr. STONE. To show how little the Senator knows about 
the thing he is talking about, I will call his attention to the 
fact that the report shows there is an unexpended balance of 
$24,000 and over in that fund. The Senator has not looked 
into it. He is just firing off without knowing for the most 
part what he is talking about. 

If the Senator wants the information on this subject, I have 
here a communication from the Indian Bureau showing how 
every dollar of this appropriation is to be expended. It is just 
as available to the Senator from Oregon as it is to me and 
other members of the committee or any other Senator, and for 
his information I am going to ask that it be inserted in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. I hope he will take occasion 
to read it to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, June 14, 1913. 
Hon, WILLIAM J. STONE, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Sir: 8 to my telephone conversatlon this morning with 
your clerk, Mr. Hollister, I have the honor to advise you that if the 
appropriation of $200,000 for survey, resurvey, allotment, classification, 
and appraisement work, as provided in the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, is made, it will be used in the following 
manner, so far as the use can be determined at this time: 


Completing allotment work and making the classification and 
appraisement of the surplus lands within the Colville 
Indian Reservation, Wash. oo — 

(About 800 allotments remain to be made within this 
reservation and thereafter the surplus lands must be 
classified and appraised as required by the act of Mar. 
22, 1906; 34 Stats., 80.) 

Carrying on the allotment work on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
ca Nah pg oS ge ee EN ee Ee eee ees 

6,000 allotments have been made within this res- 

i 2,000 Indians still to be allotted. 

To expedite the work two crews have been on this res- 

ervation, but as the “open” or field season is short, 

due to snow and cold weather, the number of allot- 
ments that can be made each year is comparatively 
small. For a period of E four months in 
each year the crews working on this reservation are 

furloughed from ficld duty, and hence about $10,000 a 

year is sufficient for each crew.) 


$25, 000 


20, 000 


1913. 


Surv work, General Land Office, and such retracement 
work as may be necessary during the year 
(The 3 work is urgent: Surveying the boundaries 
of the Indian Pueblos, in New Mexico, estimated to 
cost $20,000; surveying the town site of Klaxta, 
Wash., $3,000; surveying five townships in the Wash- 
3 National Forest, within which some 80 Skagit 
Indlans have selected allotments and built houses, 
5,000; completing surveys within the Fort Belkna 

dian Reservation, Mont., $25,000; surveying, in par 
the Northern Cheyenne, or Tongue River, Reservation, 
Mont., $20,000; surveying about 5,000 acres of irri- 
ble land within the Navajo Indian Reservation, N. 
ex., which has been or will be irrigated from the 
“Hogback Canal,” $3,000; additional subdivisional 
survey work within e Hoopa Kanop Ae Tan; 

Wash., A eae re to allotment, $12, ; surve 

tes within the Pine Ridge, Colville, Fo 
Berthold, and other reservations, $7,000; resurvey- 
ing the boundary lines of the Umatilla Indian Reser- 
vation, Oreg., $ ; Warm Springs Reservation, Oreg., 
$500; surveying the Mescalero Indian Reservation, 
N. Mex, $20,000—total, $116,000—leaving $9,000 as 
an emergency fund for any special work of this char- 
acter which migħt arise during the year, including 
ublic domain allotments outside Arizona and New 


exico. 

8 Been work on the Wind River Reservation, 
a eS ER See ... ee 
(It is estimated that it will require one allotting crew 
for a period of 10 months to allot the unallotted In- 
dians within this reservation. The work has been 
started, but can not be completed during the present 
fleld season, owing to the fact that the climate in this 
locality prevents active field work, except during the 

summer season.) 


10, 000 


10, 000 


amined b 


made of surplus unallotted lands within Indian res- 
ervations prior to disposal to homestead settlers. This 
work is done by the een ony Survey at the e 
of this office when requested so to do, and expenditures 
of this character are paid out of funds available for 
the survey, allotment, resurvey, classification, and ap- 
. work. During the coming year examina- 

ion should be made at least of lands within the Kla- 
math Reservation, Oreg.; Quinaielt Reservation, Wash. ; 
Crow Reservation, Mont.; the Salt River and Colorado 
River Reservations, Ariz.; the Yuma Reservation, Cal, ; 
and the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho.) 


200, 000 

In order that you may know the basis upon which the office esti- 

mates the cost of this work on various reservations, the following 

statement will show the average cost of carrying the usual allotting 
crew for a period of 12 months: 


De tt et et e 


ccc / By Aces a BA Econ — 12, 400 


Usually $15,000 is segregated for the use of each allotting crew dur- 
ing one year. After allowing the amounts for salaries as listed above 
it leaves $2,600 for miscellaneous expenditures, such as tents, wagons, 
teams, forage, ete. Ordinarily this is sufficient unless exceptional con- 
ditions are confronted. 

The estimates made for survey work by the General Land Office are 
based upon reports made by the General Land Office apon the request 
of this office. For illustration of the manner in which this informa- 
tion is obtained, there is attached herewith 55 between this 
office and the General Land Office with r ct to surveying some 40 
unsurveyed townships within the Navajo rvation, Ariz. This is 
merely illustrative of the procedure followed in cases of this kind. 

Respectfully, 


F. H. ABBOTT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
SURVEYING NAVAJO EXTENSION, ARIZ. 


DEPARTMENT OF run INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFARS, 
Washington, July 21, 1910. 
The COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Sm: The office is in receipt of a communication from Special Allot- 
ting Agent George A. os Ama necessity for surveying the 
unsurveyed townships within that part of the Navajo extension created 
by Executive orders of November 9, 1907, and January 28, 1908, in 
Arizona. The allotting agent mentions also the advisabili of re- 
nee the townships there which have been surveyed ori vgs by 
the Land Office, owing to obliterated corners and errors which it is 
believed exist in the original survey work. Mr. Keepers intimated that 
Surveyor Sidney E. Blout, who is now surveying the Moqui Reservation, 
contemplated recommending to your office that a new survey be made 
the extension in Arizona so as to cover not only the townships already 
surveyed but also the unsurveyed part of the extension, and that he 
(Mr. Blout), by putting on an additional crew, could handle the survey 
work both within the Moqui Reservation and the extension in Arizona. 


The office desires to allot the extension in Arizona at an early date, 
and in order to carry on this work there it is requested that you advise 
this office of the approximate amount required to survey the unsurveyed 
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townships and resurvey the townships already surveyed, and also if Mr. 


$125, 000 | Blout can satisfactorily handle this work in connection with the survey 


work on the Moqui Reservation. 


An early reply will be appreciated. 
Very respectfully, N = 


C. F. HAUKE, 
Second Assistant Commissioner. 
ESTIMATE OF COST OF SURVEY. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, August 25, 1910. 
The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Sm: In reply to your letter dated July 21, 1910, relative to the sur- 
vers and resurveys necessary to complete the survey of the Navajo 
extension created by Executive orders of November 9, 1907, and Janu- 
ary 28, 1908, In Arizona, I have to advise you that such work can be 
carried on under the supervision of this office during the winter months, 
and, as there are some 40 townships included in said extension, it is 
estimated that to establish the usual standard exterior and subdivistonal 
lines would average $500 per township, or a total cost of $20,000. 

If further interior subdivisional corners were required for allotment 
purposes, the cost would probably be doubled. 


Very respectfully, 
pci sic FRED DENNETT, Commissioner. 

Mr. STONE. It is easy to get up and attack a committee of 
which one is a member and to make criticisms. If a Senator 
wants to do it without rhyme or reason, it is all right, I sup- 
pose. Each Senator bears his own measure of responsibility. 
But it seems to me to be absolutely unjust and unreasonable to 
assail the committee of which the Senator is an honorable and 
distinguished member—— 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. As being at all inattentive or indifferent. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, yes; I will yield, 

Mr. LANE. The only justification which was presented to 
our committee did not show up to some of us—the older mem- 
bers knew how to secure possession of these documents—was 
the report of some hearings before the subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs in the House of Representatives, and it is dated Jan- 
uary 17, 1912. I could not know much, if anything, about this 
appropriation annually or the administration of the $900,000,000 
worth of property unless I had access to some financial state- 
ment, some statement pertaining to the service and explana- 
tory thereof. I think the same condition exists with the ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate. But as a member of the 
committee I was informed by that committee that here was the 
justification. I will not read the justification, but if you will 
turn over to pages 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, you will find the sums, 
and you can pick them out. First, there is a balance of the 
appropriation of $220,000, which is called for in that item, 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is not talking about the item now 
under discussion. 

Mr, LANE. I beg pardon; then I have misunderstood the 
Senator. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is talking about an entirely dif- 
ferent item. 

Mr. LANE. Then I misunderstood the Senator and I beg his 
pardon. What were we talking about? $ 

Mr. STONE. You were talking about irrigation. 

Mr. LANE. You were talking about the first item, for a 
survey and a resurvey. Is that the one you were discussing? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; and that is now before the Senate. 

Mr. LANE. I understand the Senator to state that it is for 
the survey, resurvey, classification, and appraisement of land. 
Is that right? It is the very first item in the bill. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; that is the one now before the Senate. 

Mr. LANE. That is the one concerning which I was speak- 
ing. It is stated in this report on page 4 of the hearings, 
that Mr. Meritt said 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me, he called at- 
tention to pages 11, 12, and 13. 

Mr. LANE. Yes; that seems to be this. 

Mr. STONE. Here it says: 


Diminished Southern Ute Reservation, Colo.: For continuing the 
. and maintenance of the Irrigation ditch on this reser- 
vation. 


Just below is the following: 


Walker River Reservation, Nev.: For extension, maintenance, and 
operation of the present irrigation system. 


Mr. LANE. The Senator is right about that. All I wish to 
call attention to in support of my statement that there was a 
deficiency, is the statement by Mr. Meritt in answer to the 
chairman. The chairman asks: 

Is not this really a deficiency coming over from other years? 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you ask for no appropriation of this kind twa 
years ype 

Mr. MerITT. No, sir. 

Then he goes on to explain the reason why. The reason was 
because he did not have the bill to verify it. It seems to carry 
a deficiency. 
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Mr. FALL. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. STONE. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. The statement is made in this Indian appropria- 
tion bill report to which the Senator referred. The account 
balances perfectly. It shows exactly how it is balanced. It is 
as follows: 

SURVEYING AND ALLOTTING INDIAN RESERVATIONS (REIMBURSABLE). 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, amount appropriated___ $250, 000. 00 
— — 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1912: 


Unexpended balance from previous appropriations- 65, 187. 44 
Amount appropriated . 215, 000. 00 
280, 167. 44 

Amount expended —.---------~-.--.-------.-----. 255, 821. 05 
Unexpended balance 24, 346. 39 


That is the balance. Now, they ask an additional appropria- 
tion of $220,000, and we have agreed to cut $20,000 because of 
the limitation put on the expenditure, as is explained in the 
balance of this section. 

Mr. LANE. Then, if you please, Mr. President, this volume of 
reports from the House committee is not to be depended upon 
in its statement? 

Mr. FALL. The Senator has the hearings before a commit- 
tee and is reading from the hearings certain statements of wit- 
nesses. If he had the official report of the estimates which the 
committee had before it, he will find this item explained, I 
think. 

Mr. LANE. But here, Mr. President, if you please, is the 
accountant of the department making this statement. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will allow me a suggestion, I 
think the quickest way for him to get it is to examine that state- 
ment. I think he will find the balance exactly as the estimate 
itself. 

Mr. LANE. Then there is a deficiency given here? 

Mr. FALL. Oh, no; not a deficiency. ‘There is a balance on 
hand of $24,000. 

Mr. STONE. Twenty-four thousand dollars and something. 
That is the official statement. 

Mr. FALL. Heretofore they have been asking for an appro- 
priation of $250,000. This year they were asking for a total of 
only $220,000, because they have an unexpended balance of 
$24,000 on hand- There is no deficiency at all. 

Mr. STONE. That is the very reason why we have cut down 
the House appropriation from $220,000 to $200,000. It is be- 
cause there is a balance on hand and not a deficiency. The 
Senator is entirely wrong. He is proceeding upon a wrong 
premise, upon wrong information. 

Mr. LANE. I was thinking of Mr. Meritt, who is said to be 
the accountant of this bureau, and his statement was that there 
was one. He suggested why it happened in connection with this 
identical item. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, we will proceed with the bill. I 
just wish to say before we proceed that it is very important 
the bill should be passed at the earliest practicable moment. 


Every day's delay interferes seriously with the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration in the Indian service— ; 


I will state that I am reading from a statement furnished me 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at my request— 


Every day’s delay interferes seriously with the efficiency of adminis- 
tration in the Indian service, because plans for carrying on the various 
activities can not be made definitely until it is known what funds will 
be available and such funds are equitably apportioned among the differ- 
ent agencies, schools, étc., where they are to be used. The working out 
of proper apportionments involves so much detail that there is scarcely 
enough time left, even now, to do it 8 

If the passage of the bill is delayed much longer, it will be impossible 
to do the work by the Ist of July, and tentative a rtionments will 
have to be made, subject to change later on, which will greatly increase 
and complicate the work. If it is delayed beyond the Ist of July, a 
joint resolution extending appropriations for this year will be neces- 
Bary. This would result in much confusion and possible extravagance, 
copen by hasty and ill-considered allotments and expenditure authori- 

ons. 

Many of the appropriations covered by the bill are required imme- 
diately after the ist of July to continue work on projects authorized by 
existing law, such as making allotments to Indians and surveying lands 
in connection with the opening of reservations to settlement. Where 
work has commenced and the crews are now in the field many thou- 
aoe s= dollars would be lost by having to suspend operations even for 
a few days. 3 

The delay in the pasugo of the appropriation act for the current 
fiscal year and the extension of the appropriations made for the pre- 
vious É hess by joint resolution interfered very seriously with the effi- 
cient financial management of the Indian service. Such a delay would 
interfere seriously with the financial management of an vernmental 
institution, but it strikes the Indian service with particular force be- 
cause of the multi; uenas appropriations found necessar by Congress, 
which makes its financial system more complex than that of any other 
bureau under the Government and of some entire departments. A fur- 
ther delay this year in obtaining the funds required p carry 

add embarrassing difficulties to a nel 


service can — A system 
already sufficiently complicated. 
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Mr. President, as I have already said, I do not think we ought 
to fritter away time in useless discussion. We must furnish 
the funds for the maintenance of this great bureau. It is abso- 
lutely impracticable to talk about making appropriations from 
month to month. The department can not work on appropria- 
tions of that kind. If it is necessary by a joint resolution to 
extend the appropriations for the current year over into the 
next year by reason of any failure of this bill, that again will 
leave the bureau in a state of most embarrassing uncertainty 
as to the apportionment of its funds and in the carrying on 
of important projects now in process of execution. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall not say anything more. I ask 
that the question before the Senate may be put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“law,” to strike out “$220,000” and in lieu thereof to insert 
“ $200,000.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. As that amendment appears to be con- 
tingent upon a further amendment submitted by the committee, 
I would ask the Senator from Missouri if it might not be well 
to pass it over until the subsequent amendment is acted upon. 
As I understand the matter, if New Mexico and Arizona are 
not exempted from the provisions of the bill $220,000 will be 
required, and if that exemption is made $200,000 will be sufti- 
cient. I ask the Senator from Missouri if that is correct? 

Mr. STONE. That is correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In that view would it not be well to pass 
over ie first amendment until the second amendment is acted 
upon 

Mr. STONE. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over temporarily. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 2, line 12, after the word “expended,” to insert the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of said sum, or any other sum, shall be used 
for survey, resurvey, classification, appraisement, or allotment of any 
land in severalty ppan the pon dom. to any Indian, whether of the 
Navajo or other tribes, within the State of New Mexico and the State 
of Arizona under the provision of any act of Congress now in force 
until such survey, allotment, etc., shail hereafter be authorized by act 
of Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMEREND. I was going to offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Let the Senator have it read. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 13, strike out the words or 
any other sum,” including the commas; and on page 2 strike 
out, beginning on line 17, the words “under the provision,” 
and all of lines 18, 19, and 20, inclusive, in the following words: 

Under the provision of any act of Congress now jn force until such 
survey, allotment, etc., shall hereafter be authorized by act of Congress, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio to the amendment proposed by the 
committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I had in 
mind offering precisely that amendment. I have no doubt but 
that the provision is subject to a point of order, particularly 
from the fact that the words “or any other sum” are inserted. 
I am not at all sure that the provision is subject to a point of 
order if those words should go out, for the reason that it simply 
provides a method of using the fund that is voted in the bill. 

I sincerely trust that the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to the amendment may be agreed to. There are 
very serious objections from certain quarters to the amendment 
in its entirety. Before I vote yea or nay upon that proposi- 
tion, Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee or the Senators from the States who ask for this 
exemption the precise reason why New Mexico and Arizona 
should not be included. There is doubtless some good reason in 
the mind of the Senators and of the committee that I am not 
cognizant of. I ask merely for information. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, there is good and we think very 
sufficient reason for asking the suspension of this law, which 
would be the effect of the adoption of the amendment, as applied 
to New Mexico and Arizona. The Navajo Indian Reserve in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah is larger than the 
combined States of Massachusetts and Connecticut. An enor- 
mous area of that reserve has never been allotted in severalty. 
The policy of the department has been heretofore to allot in 
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severalty to only a comparatively few of the Navajo Indians 
and to allow any Navajo who chose to do so to remove from that 
reserve, go upon the public domain among the American citizens, 
two, three, and four hundred miles away from his reserve, and 
there have allotted to him adjoining the ranch of some tax- 
payer, for instance, 160 acres of land. 

He is not compelled to make a homestead residence or final 

roof, but he simply has it allotted to him under the act of 

887 whenever he chooses to withdraw from the reserve. He 
can remove himself entirely from all the restraints which are 
supposed to be placed about him whenever he chooses to do so. 
Under the policy of the department as it has been administered 
for several years past he is allowed to go upon the public 
domain and to choose his land, paying no taxes whatsoever. It 
is impossible, as the commissioner has said, for the Indian to 
make a living on 160 acres of land. It is absolutely impossible 
to do so. 

Included in that portion of the Navajo Reserve which lies 
within the State of New Mexico there are 2,514,000 acres of 
land. There have been allotted to the Navajo Indians 319,000. 
There are approximately for their use given to them by the 
Government 2,211,000 acres which have never been allotted 
and which remain unallotted to-day. 

Within the last three months, over the protest of the two 
Senators from New Mexico, of the Representative from New 
Mexico, in defiance of or despite a resolution passed by the 
Legislature of New Mexico, without listening to these protests, 
within three months the Indian Department has located 137 
renegade Navajo Indians in Socorro County, N. Mex., 250 miles 
from the Navajo Reservation, where they have unallotted 
2,211,000 acres which is used by those who have allotments, 

These are some of the reasons that we have asked simply 
that the law with reference to the location of these Indians in 
New Mexico be suspended. Why? Mr. President, in 1893 a 
commission was appointed, made up of engineers from the 
Army of the United States, to make a thorough survey of the 
Nayajo Reserve and to report upon the feasibility of allotting 
or setting aside to every Navajo Indian on that reserve and 
off of it sufficient acreage to enable him to support himself well. 
Including the Nayajos who are off the reserve and the Navajos 
who are not, there are 1,100 acres to every Navajo—not to the 
head of a family merely, but to every Navajo man, woman, 
and child. Nine thousand of them are off the reserve; and, as 
I have said, within the last three months, in defiance of the 
protest of the representatives from New Mexico, the depart- 
ment has insisted in locating 137 Indians in Socorro County, 
N. Mex., alone. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, the 
Na vajos generally are good workmen; they are quiet, law- 
abiding, peaceable Indians, but these 137 Indians happen to 
represent the renegades of the tribe, who would not stay at 
home and work, who do not want to work, but have been lead- 
ing a nomadic life for several years in the mountains of New 
Mexico, existing by fishing and stealing. Those are the Indians 
who have been located among the citizens who are compelled to 
pay the taxes. 

I might add additional reasons, Mr. President, to those which 
I have already given to convince the Senate of the United States 
that the policy of this Goternment with reference to its with- 
drawals, with reference to its forest reserves and its Indian 
reserves, and its unwarranted withdrawals of land for other 
purposes, is a mistaken one. If that policy is not in some way 
checked within five years, sir, it will be necessary for this 
Government to make appropriations annually for the support 
of the new States in the Southwest. 0 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I have on more than 
one occasion in the past when the Indian appropriation bill 
was under consideration frankly admitted that I knew very 
little about the Indian question, I make that frank admission 
to-day; but in view of the statement made by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL], who is always frank, I will ask him 
if the difficulty which seems to exist is due to lax administra- 
tion of the department and is there no remedy that can be 
enforced outside of enacting this provision which exempts Ari- 
zona und New Mexico from the operation of a general law? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that we in the Southwest know that he is one 
of the Senators from the eastern part of this country who have 
always been in sympathy with the western part of the country, 
and we appreciate the help which he has given us on all occa- 
sions. I will say frankly to the Senator that the fault is very 
generally with the Congress of the United States. It lies be- 
tween the Congress of the United States and the autocratic, 
bureaucratic methods which have been pursued in the different 
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departments of this Government in the last few years. In 1893, 
as I started to say a while ago, a board of Army officers, under 
a resolution of Congress and by direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, made a thorough examination of the entire Navajo 
Reserve. They made a voluminous report, which was trans- 
mitted to this body and to the other House, in which it was 
shown that with the expenditure of $65,600 additional to the 
amount of $20,000 which they then had on hand, a total of 
$85,600, the Navajo Reservation could be placed in a condition, 
by the opening of water holes and the development of small 
streams of water, so that it would amply support every Navajo 
Indian, man, woman, and child, on or off the reserve, and that 
the 9,000 off the reserve could be taken back to the reserve 
where they belonged and no longer interfere with the citizens 
living upon the public domain. Congress refused to act; it re- 
fused even to appropriate $65,000 for the purpose reported by 
this board of Army engineers. The fault, therefore, lies to some 
extent with Congress. 

Mr. President, although we have had good friends here, New 
Mexico and Arizona have been wards of this Government for 60 
years past. They have had no representative upon the floor of 
this body nor upon the floor of the other House; that is, a 
representative who had a vote. We have been dealt with simply 


by the bureaus of this Government, and it is yet almost impos- 


sible, apparently, to convince the different departments of this 
Government that New Mexico is now a sovereign State of this 
Union and should be upon an equality with all the other States. 
I repeat that the trouble has been very largely with Congress 
in not listening to the recommendations which have been made 
and making appropriations at the proper time for needed pur- 
poses. 

Then, some man connected with a Pueblo Indian school, hay- 
ing no authority over the Navajos and nothing to do with any 
other Indians except those coming under his immediate employ- 
ment, happened to be out on a hunting expedition in New 
Mexico and found that some of these 137 Navajos resisted arrest 
by the local authorities, and in resisting a man was killed and 
another wounded. They were finally arrested by the mounted 
police force of New Mexico for a violation of the laws of the 
State. They were punished by small fines, which were re- 
mitted because they were Indians. This gentleman finds these 
Indians roaming around, hunting, stealing, and butchering cat- 
tle, of course, and he thinks that they must be protected; that 
they are not receiving justice at the hands of the American citi- 
zens. Therefore he recommends to the department that separate 
allotments be allowed these Indians. 

The consequence is that, with every living water hole in that 
country patented years ago to taxpayers who are helping to sup- 
port the State government of New Mexico, these Indians are 
located on dry land, each having 160 acres adjoining the little 
homestead or the patented water hole or spring of the white 
settler. The Indians can obtain water by trespassing upon the 
land of the settler, who is compelled to buy them out at a large 
price or else see his ranch ruined. Those are the facts of the 
ease. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE] having offered the amendment, I yield to him 
to discuss it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I notice the remarks of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] were directed particu- 
larly to the Navajo Indians. My understanding is that there 
are two classes of Indians—one on the reservation, the other 
on the public domain outside the reservation. I was informed 
this morning—and this matter was called to my attention for 
the first time this morning—that if the amendment reported by 
the committee is adopted it will deprive the Indians who dwell 
upon the public domain and do not have reservation rights of 
the privilege of having public lands allotted to them under the 
general legislation now upon the statute books. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio yield 
to me a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to know what information the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has upon that subject. I believe I am very thor- 
oughly familiar with the matter. 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall be very glad to give it to the Sena- 
tor as I proceed. It has seemed to me that that part of the 
Senate amendment which I seek to strike out by my proposed 
amendment is clearly new legislation, in that it seeks to modify 
pro tanto the present legislation upon the subject. To that 
extent it is clearly subject to the point of order. 
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Mr. FALL. I agree with the Senator from Ohio. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offered this amendment in the committee for myself and 
the Arizona Senators, knowing that it was the understanding 
that it might go out on a point of order, and I am willing, un- 
der protest, to aecept the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio for that reason. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear the 
Senator from New Mexico concede the point made by my 
amendment; but to complete my statement, in order that my 
position may be known, I desire to say that it seems to me 
that if the contentions which have been made in favor of this 
proposed legislation are sound, the Senator from New Mexico 
is getting the benefit for the time being of the proposed reform, 
in that no part of the present appropriation shall be used for 
the purpose of making these allotments to the Indians. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. I will state to the Senator that it has been 
shown here that there is an unexpended balance of this fund 
amounting to $24,000 which can be used for the location of 
these Indians upon the public domain. That was my reason for 
asking that the amendment be changed. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I merely want to make an inquiry 
of the Senator in view of one of his statements. I gather from 
the Senator’s statement that his view is that the Navajo In- 
dians who are off the reservation have not any rights on the 
reservation? 

Mr. FALL. No, Mr. President; I did not mean that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My understanding is that they 
have the right to allotment on the reservation if they will go 
there and take it. 

Mr. FALL. They are all reservation Indians. No power un- 
der heaven can prevent them from going on the reservation 
and demanding their allotments. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. While I am on my feet I should 
like to ask the Senator from New Mexico a question in order 
to secure a proper understanding. When, under the law, the 
Government furnishes to Indians off the reservation allotments 
upon the public domain, does that diminish the size of the 
reservation in any way? 

Mr. FALL. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In other words, it is creating an 
additional reservation out of the public lands that otherwise 
might be reserved for the settler? 

Mr. FALL. Precisely; and the Indian, by blackmailing me, 
ean force me to buy him out of his 160 acres of land to-day 
and to-morrow he can go back to the reserve and have set aside 
to him 1,100 acres. 

Mr. POMERENE. In view of the discussion, I want to pre- 
sent some additional information to the Senate. This matter 
was called to my attention by a telegram from Prof. F. A. 
McKenzie, of the Ohio State University, and this morning I had 
left at my office a communication from Mr. S. M. Brosius, the 
agent of the Indian Rights Association, who makes this state- 
meut in his letter: 


It is stated that about 3,000 Papagos have made selections of land 
for allotment, and more than that number of Navajos are scheduled, 
a total of over 6,000 Indians whe have made their homes on the public 
domain in these States. If the legislation is enacted into law, not one 
of these pe aye eM allottees can given a title to their homes until 
further legislation by Congress, where any additional supervision is 
necessary to complete the allotment. 

While the 3,000 Papagos have been scheduled for allotment, there 
are many other Papagos located on the public lands in Arizona who 
have not been scheduled, and it is estimated that there are not less than 
5.000 Papagos living on the public lands of Arizona. These have no 
seine provided for them, and they have always lived on the public 

lomain. 

If this legislation is enacted into law, the States of Arizona and New 
Mexico would thus be given a preference over any other States in the 
Union, since the laws providing for allotment of lands to Indians apply 
equally at this time to all the States. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, I will ask him who gives him that information? 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not advise the Senator. This in- 
formation was brought to me by this gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask who gave the Senator the in- 
formation? 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. S. M. Brosius. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What organization is he connected 
with? 

Mr. POMERENE. He is agent of the so-called Indian Rights 
Association, and I was placed in touch with him by Prof. 
McKenzie, whom I know and fer whom I have very high 
regard. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not want to interrupt the Sena- 
tor further than to say that the gentleman does not know any 
more of the matter to which he refers than the Indian Rights 
Association usually does. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that may be true. I am 
not taking sides either one way or the other in this matter, but 
it has occurred to me that it is a subject well worthy of further 
consideration when the proposed new legislation may be con- 
sidered independently of an appropriation bill. In view of the 
fact that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] has ac- 
cepted the amendment, I shall have nothing further to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, for 80 years we have 
been meeting just such statements as the one just read by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr]. There is not a Papago 
Indian in Arizona who has not more than enough room on the 
reservations set aside for the Papagos in Arizona. The Papagos 
who are not on the reservation are off of it because they do 
not want to stay on it. There is not a Papago on the public 
lands of the United States that has not ample room for himself 
and family free to him within the reservations in that State. 

Mr. POMEnENE. I ask, for my own information, is the 
Senator advised as to how many acres there are in the reser- 
yation of the Papagos? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There are several reservations for 
Pimas and Papagos. I should judge that the Papagos have in 
Arizona probably a thousand acres apiece—perhaps more—but 
of the amount I am not certain, but I am sure of one thing, and 
that is, if these Indians were handled with more sense and less 
sentiment it would prove a blessing to the tribes and result in a 
great saving of public money. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, it is possible that the report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may give a little informa- 


tion. It states: 
Camp McDowell, Ariz. 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I thank the Senator. Fuller infor- 
mation as to amount of lands in all the reservations can be 
easily obtained from the public records. I have the acreage in 
my desk, but will not consume time in searching for it. The 
statement just read by the Senator [Mr. Fatt] substantiates 
my statement. Fort McDowell is, however, not a large reser- 
vatlon as compared with some others. 

There is another proposition being everlastingly forced on 
the Indians themselves and constituting about the greatest lot 
of nonsense and folly that ever disgraced the administration 
of any government on earth. It is found in the effort to bring 
the Indians out East and educate them in a strange and un- 
healthy environment. I have talked of that for so many years in 
the other House that I will not now weary this body by further 
reference to it. There isa large reservation on the Colorado River 
occupied by some five or six hundred Indians. Their lands have 
been allotted. Now, it has been ordered that the Mojaves— 
mountain Indians, living 300 miles away—shall also be allotted 
lands within this agency. These Mojaves will not live on the 
plains, They will not fraternize with the present allottees on 
these lands. And the order also allows the Chimaveus, living 
just as far away and absolutely unacquainted with the new 
place, to be allotted lands on this reservation. The senseless- 
ness of this works a tragedy in the lives of these transplanted 
Indians, who have already suffered enough at the hands of 
fools trying to aid them. 

Nevertheless they are attempting to put those two great 
tribes on this reservation, probably because of the effort which 
is being made to open that unallotted land to cultivation by 
white people. If they carry those northern mountain Indians 
down there, they will not live there, as I have already stated. 

Mr. FALL. They can not live there. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. They can not live there. If they bring 
the Chimaveus there, they will not stay—they will return to their 
habitat, as the Papagos have done and all others will do. In- 
dians off the reservation are Indians who simply de not want to 
stay om their reservation; they do not want to work. It is 
easier and cheaper for them to live on the cattle and stock 
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belonging to other people. I want to say now that the Indians 
in Arizona have more valuable lands allotted to them to-day than 
there are left in the whole State for the white man. Other 
reserves take up nearly the whole valuable lands of the State. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me—and I again plead ignorance of this question in its 
details—I will ask: Is there power under existing law in the 
Government, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs or the In- 
terior Department, to compel these Indians to remain on the 
reservation? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Unquestionably. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And they have an abundance of land? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. They have an abundance of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And conveniences such as would enable 
them to enjoy the absolute necessaries of life, such as water? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Much more than they have where 
they have been living off the reservations. As has been shown 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Faux], they only go into 
the vicinity where people have settled, where they expect to use 
water and break up the ranches. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That being so—and I assume the Sen- 
ator has definite knowledge on that point—I am very strongly 
inclined to the view that it is bad policy on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to permit these Indians to go roaming over these great 
States outside of the reservations. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. We have thought so always. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I think Congress ought to make lib- 
eral appropriations to provide them with all the necessaries of 
life on the reservations. For that reason I have considerable 
sympathy with the contentions of the Senators from those 
States on that point. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is absolutely essential to the 
preservation, both of the Indians and of what public lands are 
left, that some legislation along the lines suggested by the Sen- 
ator should be at once enacted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not believe I quite understand the 
situation as the Senator from Arizona explains it. If I under- 
stand him correctly, he says that this is a matter that rests 
entirely within the discretion of the department. I understand 
that there is a statute which provides that an Indian may 
locate 160 acres on any part of the public domain, and that the 
department is absolutely powerless in that regard. I under- 
stand the Indian may locate under the statute and has an 
absolute right to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; I am glad the Senator cor- 
rected me. I had in mind our dealings with the Apache In- 
dians when I made the mistake. Living right in the Apache 
neighborhood and observing them for all these years, I knew 
that there was a provision against those Indians going off their 
reseryation. Other Indians may do so; but the law does not 
recognize the right of Indian agents—the law does not presume 
that these gentlemen shall go around and disturb and worry the 
Indians and tell them, “If you will come down here, I can get 
you a better place“; and to colonize them in that way. That is 
the trouble with them. The Indians do not go of their own 
accord; they are colonized in this way, just as they brought 
the old Apaches back to New Mexico a little while ago; and we 
will hear something from that by and by. Men born in Okla- 
homa and raised there have been sent back to New Mexico as 
neighbors of my friend, the Senator from that State, Senator 
Fart, The Indians in Arizona and New Mexico have been given 
more than enough land, and they ought to be confined to it. Itis 
to be hoped that the present administration of the Indian Bureau 
and the Interior Department will listen more to the voice of 
reason and less to that misguided sentiment that has too long 
characterized its dealing with this grave question. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. With reference to the question which was asked 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], I will say that 
I think if he will examine the statute of 1887 and the amend- 
ments thereto he will find that while the law may be construed 
by the department, as it has been construed, to permit an Indian 
entitled to an allotment on his reserve to go off his reserve and 
take the allotment on the public domain, I do not think that 
any sénsible man would ever have placed that construction 
upon it. N = 

In the first place, what is the sense in it? What object can 
there be? Indians such as the Navajos are not citizens of the 
United States; they are reservation Indians, not entitled to vote. 


On the public domain and elsewhere they can refuse and do 
refuse to pay taxes. They may take a thousand or five thousand 
or ten thousand head of sheep and run them on the range 
within the county adjoining my ranch; take the grass away 
from my cattle; occupy 160 acres each under allotment; pay no 
taxes, support the Government not at all; and to-morrow, if 
they choose to do so, after having eaten off the public range, 
return to the Navajo Reserve and have allotted to them in 
severalty 1,100 acres. It was never the intention of the Con- 
gress of the United States to give the Indians the double privi- 
lege. That is a forced construction which has been adopted by 
some departmental clerk, I presume, and approved without 
proper consideration by the head of the department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMrreng] to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to know just 
what changes the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PoukRENE] makes in the provision. It has not been 
explained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In the committee amendment on page 2, 
line 13, after the word “sum,” it is proposed to strike out the 
comma and the words “or any other sum”; and in line 17, 
after the name “Arizona,” to strike out the remainder of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, I should like to have the Senator 
from New Mexico, if he will, explain the change that makes in 
the provision as reported by the committee. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have stated that I accepted the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
because the provision then remains purely a limitation upon 
the expenditure, and I do not believe is subject to a point of 
order. I accepted it under protest. It makes this difference, 
that, applying only to this annual appropriation, the law of 1887 
still remains in full force and effect in New Mexico and 
Arizona; and at any time that Congress desires to appropriate 
an amount which can be used for the resurvey or reallotment 
of the public lands to the Indians in those States it can do so. 
If the amendment were adopted as originally proposed and 
agreed to by the committee, then it would practically repeal the 
law as to New Mexico and Arizona until reenactment by 
Congress. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is there any other fund that could be used 
for surveying? 

Mr. FALL. There is a balance of $24,000 which is not 
touched by this amendment, Mr. President—an unexpended bal- 
ance lying in this fund. This is an annual appropriation for 
the resurvey of allotments, and so forth, of public lands. There 
is an unexpended balance of $24,000 of this fund. The depart- 
ment can do exactly what it did in New Mexico in another case 
similar to this. Just to illustrate: The Congress of the United 
States refused directly to make an appropriation for the re- 
moval of the Fort Sill Apaches to the Mescalero Reserve. The 
matter was thoroughly discussed in the Senate, and that pro- 
vision was knocked out; the Senate refused to make an appro- 
priation for that specific purpose, but did finally agree to the 
cenference report making an appropriation of $200,000 for the 
selection of the lands upon which these Indians might be placed. 
I consented to that because in the Mescalero Reserve in New 
Mexico no selections could be made. It is a tribal reserve with 
no allotments whatsoever, and therefore no selections could be 
made. Yet, in defiance of the action of the Senate in striking 
out that provision for a specific purpose, the Department of the 
Interior did remove those Indians and use that $200,000 for 
that purpose; but it has not yet made the selections and can 
not make them until they make a general allotment of that 
reserve. I say it was an absolute misappropriation of the fund. 

I have no doubt that despite the action of the Senate now, 
if it adopts the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio, the for- 
mer administration of the department would immediately and 
unhesitatingly appropriate this $24,000 unexpended balance to 
doing what the Senators from New Mexico and Arizona are 
protesting against their doing, and what they are now seeking 
by legislation to prevent. There is nothing remaining, Mr. 
President. They can use that $24,000, but I do not believe those 
at the head of the department at present will do it in view of 
the action of the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. My purpose was, as stated, largely to pre- 
yent ingrafting upon this appropriation bill general legislation 
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which changes the entire policy of the Government with respect 
to the Indians. In view of the suggestion made by the Senator 
from New Mexico, I should have no objection, speaking for 
myself alone, to having this limitation apply to the $24,000 
as well. 

Mr. FALL. I asked the Senator if he would not accept that, 
and I understood him to say that he did not feel that he could. 

Mr. POMERENE. At the time the Senator spoke to me on 
the subject 1 did not feei that the limitation should apply, but 
I certainly do think no harm can come from delaying until later 
general legislation on this subject. Meanwhile, by the amend- 
ment which I have proposed and the qualification which I have 
indicated, I would be willing to accept. It seems to me the 
rights are protected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. A point of order would lie against the limi- 
tation of which the Senator speaks, because it is not a part of 
this appropriation bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am very much opposed to general legisla- 
tion of this kind in this bill, and that is the reason I made the 
inquiry. I should feel compelled to make the point of order if 
it would lie; and so I say to the Senator from Ohio that if he 
qualifies his amendment, I shall feel compelled to make the 
point of order. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. CLAPP. Where the limitation applies simply to the un- 
expended balance of a similar previous appropriation, it hardly 
seems to me that the Senator ought to press the point of order. 
I believe the Senator from New Mexico is right in his conten- 
tion. I do not believe it would be fair. As to any other sum, 
if there is any other sum, it might be with propriety urged by 
the Senator from Kansas that he ought to press his point of 
order. But as suggested now, to be amended by the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio, the limitation would go only to this 
appropriation and the unexpended balance of a previous similar 
appropriation. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have great respect for the Senator from 
Minnesota, but I differ from him in regard to this matter. I 
am opposed to this provision. I want it out altogether. If a 
point of order would lie against it as amended, I should make 
the point; and if any phrase is injected into it that will make 
it subject to a point of order, I shall feel compelled to make it. 
beeause I do not think the amendment ought to be in the bill 
at all. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. I want to say to the Senator that possibly he 
does not understand the conditions as they exist in our country. 
Possibly he is not aware of the fact that every year, two or 
three times a year, these Indians are allowed to go from 
their immensely rich reserves to interfere with white men, 
American citizens, on the public domain, causing the killing of 
anywhere from one to a dozen people. This is an unfortunate 
condition of affairs. I can say to the Senator that we people 
down in our section of the country can deal with these conditions 
if we are compelled to; but this sometimes becomes a question 
of all a man has—of his property rights, of protection to his 
family and his children. Any white man, any American citizen, 
will then use such force as is necessary in protecting his family. 
All that we seek to do is to restrict the further location of these 
Indians upon the public domain until Congress can act again. 
The committee is being appointed, and I presume this matter 
will be investigated. It has been investigated before, and re- 
ports made, and no action taken. But this must cease; it must 
stop; and I tell the Senator from Kansas that it will stop. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am perfectly willing to consider legisla- 
tion affecting these Indians as general legislation. While I 
realize the intense local interest that there is in regard to this 
matter, nevertheless it is a national affair, and the people of the 
United States have obligations toward the Indians which they 
should respect. What I object to is taking the opportunity of 
an appropriation bill to put through legislation that affects the 
policy of the Government in dealing with the Indians. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator is one of those 
who has most strenuously insisted, as I think he will recall, 
upon putting through matters of general legislation upon more 
than one subject when the Panama Canal bill was before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That was a legislative bill, and not an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. FALL. Yes; but is it not a fact that the Senator from 
Kansas knows that riders are put upon appropriation bills every 
year? 


Mr. BRISTOW. I know they are, a great deal too often and 
a great many times when they should not be, and sometimes it 
seems almost necessary that they should be. But I do not think 
this is one of those cases. 

Mr. FALL. It is a question of the point of view, Mr. Presi- 
dent. From Kansas it doubtless seems of very little importance. 
From New Mexico and Arizona it is of just as great importance 
as any piece of legislation affecting Kansas which will be en- 
acted or could be enacted by this Congress. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand, the amendment as offered 
simply restricts this particular appropriation? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is all. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is correct. 

Mr. BRISTOW, I mean the amendment as offered by the 
Senator from Ohio to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. FALL. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenge] to the amendment 
propesed by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was seran to. 

The amendment as amended was 


Mr. FALL. I suppose we now revert to Une 9, to the question 


of the $10,000? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question now recurs upon the 
amendment on line 9, page 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 4, line 6, after the word “ liquors,” to strike out “ sir 
peyote,” and in line 7, after the word “ Indians,” to strike out 
“ $75,000 ” and insert $100,000,” so as to make the clause rend: 
Indians’ 81 a of the traffic in intoxicating liquors among 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before that amendment is agreed to, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the committee what peyote 
2 I am seeking information now. The language of the bill 

“ intoxicating liquors and peyote.” 

Ta STONE. I leave it to the Senator from New Mexico, 
He is more familiar with it than I am. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would rather hear the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. FALL. The chairman insists that, being from a cactus 
district, I am more familiar with peyote than the chairman of 
the committee himself. Peyote, it seems, is made from a 


species of cactus which is rather common in some portions of 


what we used to call the Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. It 
is a mild narcotic or intoxicant. It seems that the chemists 
themselves do not know exactly what it is, but at any rate it 
has an exhilarating effect for the time being, yet not anything 
like that of whisky. It is used by certain Indians in certain 
religious observances. The committee was informed that to 
proibit its use entirely would likely cause a good deal of 
trouble. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In other words, the Senator is willing 
that the Indians should eat cactus, or drink it, if they want to? 

Mr. FALL. Iam more than willing that those in New Mexico 
should eat cactus. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been enlightened, 
and I think I was justified in asking the question. Hereafter I 
shall know what peyote is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 4, line 16, after the word “therewith,” to strike out 
“$1,420,000” and insert “$1,500,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


For support of Indian day and industrial schools not otherwise pro- 
vided for and for other educational and industrial pu 
tion therewith, $1,500,000: Provid 
tion, or any other a appropriation provided for herein, except app 
tions made pursuant to treaties, shall be used to educate ch = of 
less than one-fourth Indian blood whose parents are citizens of the 
United States and the State wherein they live and where there are ade- 
quate free school facilities provided and the facilities of the Indian 
schools are needed for pupils of more than one-fourth Indian blood. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 15, after the word 
“forests,” to strike out “Provided, That this shall not, as to 
timber, apply to the Menominee Indian Reservation in Wiscon- 
sin”; and in line 24, after “$400,000,” to insert “Provided, 
That the foregoing shall not, as to timber, apply to the Me- 
nominee Indian Reservation in Wisconsin,” so as to read: 


To eonduct ents on Indlan school or Er farms designed ta 
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yment of 
suitable persons as matrons to teach Indian y women lca — and 
other household duties, and for ee any, er and 


1 of practical farmers and stockmen, in “addition qi the miad 
farmers now ns nena | and to 80 869 7 direct 
ing and phn raising amon; „ That the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 4, after the words 
“ public lands,” to strike out “$2,000” and insert “ $5,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


For witness fees and other legal expenses incurred in suits insti- 
tuted In behalf of or against Indians involving ti See 3 ot — to 


lands allotted to them, or the right of rsonal e 
held by them, and in hearings set by United — ocal n cers 
to determine the rights of Indians to: public lands, $5, 

That no part of this appropriation shall be used in the eee o. 
attorney A a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 1, after the words 
“purpose of,” to strike out “conducting hearings and taking 
evidence to determine” and insert “ determining,” and in line 7, 
after “ $50,000,” to insert: Provided, That $10,000 of this ap- 
propriation may be used for the employment of clerks and other 
assistance in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Department 
of the Interior in this class of work,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


tees, pursuant to the act of June 25, 1910 728 Stat. L.. 855-866), 
and the regulations thereunder prescribed by the — of the 
Interior, $50,000: be 


Provided, That 310.000 of appropriation may 
used for the employment of clerks other assistance in Bureau 
oe py Affairs and the Department of the Interior in this class of 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not rise to oppose the amendment, 
but I will suggest that it should read “the Department of the 
Interior and the Bureau of Indian Affairs.” I think the De- 
partment of the Interior should precede the bureau. It is 
simply changing the phraseology. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. I offer an amendment to the bill which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. In line 10, page 9, after the word “ work,” 
. out the period and insert a colon and the following: 


8 ss That the provision in the act of August 23, 1912 
0 37 Stat. L. 5. 396), prohibiting Seite ent of nal services In 
the Indian Office other than th y provided for by law, shall 


not apply in the expenditure of this 8 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the reason for 
the amendment. I do not recall now what the original law was. 
I am asking for information. 

Mr. STONE. There is a provision in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill of last year to this effect: 

For the fiscal year 1914 and annually thereafter estimates in detail 
shail be submitted for all personal services zega ired in the Indian Office, 
a after the egy of 2 fiscal year 1913 it shall not be lawful to 
employ in said office hangar services other than those specifically 

ropriated for in the ke 9 executive, and judicial appropriation 
phe. except —— details of field employees for service connected 
solely with their pective employments. 

Now it is eae to change that law—it is undoubtedly 
subject to a point of order—by authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior, without reference to it, to provide clerks for this par- 
ticular bureau. It can not be done without that change. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand the situation to be 
that an estimate has been made for this work by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I understand that this work is provided 
for by preceding law; that the estimate for the services to carry 
out that law has been provided for and appropriated for in the 
legislative bill; and that the $10,000 of the $50,000 is to be dis- 
tributed to other employees than those for whom appropriation 
has been already made. 

Mr. STONE. Other than those to whom the appropriation 
would be distributed in payment of salaries and furnishing com- 
pensation. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion for information. Was not an estimate made by the de- 
partment for this particular work in accordance with the statute 
the Senator has just read? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. The estimate is in this language: 


For the purpose of conducting hearings and taking evidence to de- 
termine the heirs of deceased Indian allottees, pursuant to the act of 


— 25, 1910 . —— L, 
under 
pnt 


855-866), and the regulations there- 
— 2 ot the $100,000: Provided, 
$10,000 of this amount t may be used for clerk hire in the Indian 


The amount appropriated in the bill is $50,000, and it is pro- 
vided that $10,000 of that may be used for a temporary force 
in the bureau. There are a great many of these claims pend- 
ing. I think something like 40,000 are pending; and the offi- 
cials of the bureau think the business would be greatly ex- 
pedited and more efficient service had if they should be per- 
mitted to employ efficient clerks and experienced people to do 
this work. It is temporary in its character. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I shall not make 
the point of order, because I am not sufficiently well informed 
upon the subject. Undoubtedly the Senator’s statement is per- 
fectly clear to those who understand Indian affairs, but I con- 
fess I can not see the necessity of segregating that portion_of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is necessary, because the department does 
not feel that otherwise it could use this fund, or any part of it. 
for that work, which the department thinks is very important, 
in view of the accumulation of these cases in the office. Offi- 
cials of the department appeared before the committee, and, 
feeling that this prohibition applied to the act of holding the 
hearings, in order to have justification and full authority for 
using part of the appropriation in the office, asked for this 
separation. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes; but the committee has struck 
out that part of it that relates to the holding of hearings and 
has cut in two the estimate of the department as to the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; the committee substituted the word“ de- 

termining” for the words “ conducting hearings and taking 
evidence to determine.” We struck that out and substituted 
the word “determining.” But even then the department, sub- 
ject as this department and all departments are to the criti- 
cism of using funds for purposes other than those for which 
they were specifically appropriated, asked that this separation 
might be made, so that there would be no question of its 
authority. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Do I understand the fact to be 
that there are not now in the Indian service, upon the annual 
roll, those who are capable of making this investigation? 

Mr. CLAPP. Not enough. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. STONE. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not understand the situation exactly 
as the Senator from Minnesota does. My understanding of 
the situation is that under the law the department has no au- 
thority to employ anybody outside of the department to do any 
special work. As the chairman of the committee has said, these 
cases involving the determination of the minor heirs have piled 
up to a very large extent. It is a serious problem with the 
department and the Indian Office to-day. Under the old custom 
that has heretofore existed, and that was sought to be continued 
by an amendment by interested parties, lawyers would take the 
cases of these infants and endeavor to determine them in the 
courts at tremendous expense. As compared with the deter- 
mination of the claims of white infant heirs, the expense was 
something like two or three times as great. 

Now, we come down to this proposition: We appropriate 
$50,000 for this work. That is probably sufficient; but the de- 
partment, in the very nature of things, on account of the amount 
of work that has piled up, can not do that work with the amount 
of force it has on hand. It is not a question of the competency 
of the force there so much as it is a question of absolute in- 
ability, because of lack of time, to do the work. Feeling, as the 
department does, that it would have no right to take any part 
of this sum to employ help outside of the department, it asks 
that this especial provision be made for $10,000 of the $50,000 
in order that it may hasten the work and complete it as it is 
proposed to have it completed under the provision itself. 

Mr. CLAPP, That is just what I said, except that it is more 
explicit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
STONE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 11, after line 6, to insert: 


To increase the 255 of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs from 
$5,000 to $7,500, $2,5 
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Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee the reason for that increase of salary. 

Mr. STONE. This bureau is perhaps the most important bu- 
reau connected with any of the departments. It has a larger 
amount and a greater variety of subjects to deal with. The 
commissioner is responsible for the proper conduct of a vast 
number of trusts, involving nearly a thousand million dollars— 
$900,000,000 at least—and it requires the services of an unus- 
ually capable man properly to conduct the affairs of the bureau. 

There was a question in the minds of the members of the 
committee whether, if an increase should be made in the salary 
of this particular commissioner, there would not be a clamor 
for increases in the salaries of other commissioners. But, in 
the judgment of the committee, the importance of the other com- 
missionerships as compared to this is not such as to put them 
on terms of equality. We felt that we could well afford to 
intrease this salary with a view of securing the services of a 
man of large experience and business ability, the services of 
such a man being very essential, and the committee therefore 
unanimously recommended the increase. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the addition of $2,500 to the 
salary of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs will accomplish 
the purpose which the chairman has in mind I, for one, will not 
object for a moment. 

Mr. STONE. We hope so; we think so. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to say, however, that 
unless there is a marked development along the line of increased 
efficiency, I doubt the wisdom of this increase; and I have to 
take issue with the Senator as to the fact of this being the 
most important of the commissionerships. I think all the com- 
missioners of this kind, the heads of bureaus, are paid $5,000 
per annum. I think the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office is paid $5,000 per annum. Of course that is an office 
that deals not with Indian affairs but with the affairs of hun- 
dreds of thousands of white American citizens. While I dis- 
like to see a discrimination made between those two offices, 
which perhaps are of equal importance and which perhaps 
handle an equal amount of funds, and certainly have to do with 
very valuable matters, in the hope that the one may follow the 
other, I shall not object to this, I think the efficient manage- 
ment of both of these offices requires men who are worth $7,500 
per annum. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, it was rather as I suspected, 
that this is a beginning, and no doubt, later on, all the com- 
missioners will ask for an increase in their salaries. 

Mr. STONE. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. CHILTON. I say I have not any doubt that this is the 
beginning; and if you make a break in it you are going to 
have all these people come to Congress to have their sal- 
aries increased. There are a few of us here who think we 
should have a little deliberation before we increase these sal- 
aries. As far as I am concerned I do not care to discuss it. We 
might stand here and discuss it until dark, and we will hear 
the same contention made. It is simply a lot of people at the 
head of these bureaus who want to have their salaries increased, 
and they will come here later demanding an increase if this is 
granted. As far as I am concerned I am opposed to it. We 
can get a competent man for $5,000. I could furnish 50 from 
West Virginia who would be glad to take these positions for 
$5,000 and who are as competent as those now in charge. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia if the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has not already been 
appointed at a salary of $5,000? 

Mr. CHILTON. I understand so. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Iam opposed to any raise of the salary. 

Mr. CHILTON. I rose for the purpose of saying that I want 
a vote by yeas and nays on this amendment. I shall at the 
proper time ask for the yeas and nays upon the amendment. I 
do not think we ought to increase the salary. I do not think 
there bas been any good reason given, 

Mr. STONE. Before the vote is taken or any discussion had, 
if there is to be further discussion, it has been suggested to me 
that at the end of line 8 the numerals “2,500” should be 
stricken out and the numerals “7,500” inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHILTON. That would give him a salary of $12,500. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that in the legislative. executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion act we appropriated $5,000 for the salary of this officer, 
and I understand it is the object of the committee now to in- 
crease it $2,500. If so, the amount as stated here is correct. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is right. 

Mr. CHILTON. Unless they want him to have $12,500 it is 
right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is all right as it is. 


Mr. STONE. Word was sent to me by an official at the desk 
that it was wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there was $5,000 appropriated for the 
salary of this officer. 

1 0 CLARK of Wyoming. We have already appropriated 

Mr. CLAPP. And $2,500 is added. 

Mr. CHILTON. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment that fixing the salary of this officer at $7,500 is a change 
in existing law and has no place in this appropriation bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, ordinarily I would not be in 
favor of increasing the salary of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to $7,500. In this case I do favor it. The man who 
takes this office makes an important pecuniary sacrifice to take 
it. When you come to consider the enormous amount of prop- 
erty, the large interests which are involved in this office, the 
complicated character of the work, the delicate work that is to 
be carried out in the office in dealing with the Indian people, I 
do think that this increase is abundantly justified. 

Mr. CHILTON, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHILTON. I just want to ask the Senator a question. 
I do not understand what he means by saying that the gentle- 
man accepted the office at a sacrifice. He knew what the salary 
was when he did accept it, did he not? 

Mr. OWEN. I assume that he did. 

Mr. CLAPP. I should like to ask that Senators might take us 
into their confidence by speaking so that we could hear them. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not hear what the Senator from Minnesota 
said. 

Mr. CLAPP. I suggested that the Senator from Oklahoma 
and the Senator from West Virginia take the balance of the 
Senate into their confidence by speaking sufficiently loud so 
that we could hear them. 

Mr. OWEN. I have tried to speak loud enough to be heard. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
property of the Indian tribes directly under the supervision of 
this office amounts to $900,000,000. It is a gigantic sum, and 
these great properties have not been sufficiently developed to be 
yielding any proper income to the Indians for whom we are 
called on to make these large appropriations every year. 

Take the case, for instance, of the Yaquina Indians. They 
have an estate valued at $28,000 apiece, amounting to some- 
thing over $130,000 for a family of five. In this bill we are 
appropriating money for the support and civilization of those 
Indians when they have a gigantic estate which is producing 
nothing whatever because of the inefficiency of the management 
of this Government. The reason why the property has not 
been well managed, I think, is because in too large a degree 
these important offices are in the control of gentlemen of good 
manners, of moderate experience, of ability and capacity, who 
want the office rather than take the office for the purpose of 
rendering an important public service. I think that the office 
ought to be made more attractive, so that it might be occupied 
by men who are able to earn at least as much outside of the 
Government service as they do in the Government service. 

The reason why I think in this case the increase is justified 
is because the present incumbent is well worth it, and far 
more, and because I believe that I favor increasing this salary, 
believing that out of his work the Government will save the 
amount many times over in the appropriations which are an- 
nually made here. Take the case of the Yaquina Indians, with 
a fortune of $125,000 to $130,000 to a family, producing nothing 
whatever. Every single one of the Yaquina Indians ought to 
be able to make a living out of the timber on that reserve. 
They ought to have their own sawmills; they ought to be 
getting out that timber with their own labor; they ought to be 
making an independent fortune out of that property, and if 
they had the proper advice and thé proper counsel and the 
proper support they would be doing that very thing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. 1 yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. For information, will the Senator state 
who is the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs? I think he 
was recently appointed. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Cato Selis, of Texas. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator knows him to be a very com- 
petent man? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. I know him. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator 
how much Mr. Sells has had to do with Indian affairs? I ask 
just for information. 
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Mr. OWEN. I think, answering the question in the spirit 
of the question—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The spirit of the question—— 

Mr. OWEN. I say, better than all is a free, capable mind. I 
Cn not think he has been an Indian agent or an Indian inspector. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to say to the Senator that 
the spirit of the question was not at all hostile. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not take it so. I was simply about to say 
that I think his experience justifies the expectation that he will 
handle this office with efficiency. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Do I understand the Senator to 
believe that a man with little or no experience in Indian affairs 
is better qualified to deal with the situation? 

Mr. OWEN. It depends on the length of time he has been con- 
nected with it. If you take a man like James McLaughlin, who 
has been in the service 38 years and whose conclusions are 
drawn in his book, My Friend the Indian, I would say yes. If 
you take a man from Massachusetts who has been on a junket- 
ing tour in an Indian tribe for the purpose of nosing ont some- 
thing sensational to come back home and exploit his own vir- 
tues on at the expense of other people, I say no. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I still am uninformed. I wanted 
to ask the Senator his view 

Mr. OWEN. I will give my view. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And to ask who would probably 
make the most efficient Commissioner of Indian Affairs of two 
men of equal ability, one of whom had experience in connec- 
tion with those affairs and the other who had not. Which one 
would probably render the most efficient service? Without 
knowing anything in regard to the familiarity of Mr. Sells—— 

Mr. OWEN. Any man who has lived in the western part of 
the country, who knows the condition of the Indians and has a 
sufficient knowledge of the Indian’s characteristics to know 
what the problem is. It must depend on a man's sense, upon 
his high character, upon his penetration, upon his intellectual 
ability. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator inform us just 
how great Mr. Sells's experience has been in that direction? 

Mr. OWEN. With regard to Indian management, I do not 
think he has had anything particular to do with the manage- 
ment of Indians, but he has had a good deal to do with the 
management of men. He has been able to handle men of all 
kinds very well, I am told. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not know Mr. Sells, and I 
do not know what his occupation is at the present time. When 
I did know him—— 

Mr. STONE. I have known Mr. Sells for many years. He 
formerly lived in Iowa. He was a lawyer there and a very suc- 
cessful man of business. He has been in Texas for some years 
and has been a very successful man there in business affairs. 
He is a man of high character, of rather striking intelligence, 
and familiar with large affairs. 

I agree with my friend from Oklahoma that it is not neces- 
sary that a man should have had large, direct experience in 
the management of Indian affairs to make a good Indian 
Commissioner. It may be that the Senator from Oklahoma is 
right when he says that it is well to take a man from the 
field outside who has not been connected very much with Indian 
affairs and put new life and new blood and new thought into 
the administration. 

The Senator from Wyoming has not had, I imagine, much 
direct experience in the management of Indian affairs, but I 
would think that the Indian Bureau, the Interior Department, 
and the country would be most fortunate to secure a man of 
the intelligence, force of character, and general judgment of 
affairs that characterize the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I simply wanted to 
say that for many years I have known nothing particular about 
Mr. Cato Sells. I knew of him in my earlier life. As the 
Senator says. he is a man of broad mind and good judgment in 
great affairs. He was at one time, I think, the chairman of the 
Democratic State committee in Iowa, and if he can manage the 
Indians in his administration now with one-half the ability 
that he managed the Democrats in Iowa he will surely make a 
success in this office. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the point of order made by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. CHILTON] is no longer available, because when a 
point of order has been discussed upon the merits of the propo- 
sition involved in the amendment all right to make the point 
of order is waived. That is one of our precedents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to know for its 
information whether in the act creating the office of Commis- 
sioner of Indiari Affairs the salary was fixed? 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the Senator from West Virginia, I sincerely hope that he will 
withdraw his point of order on this question. This particular 
item was considered by the Committee on Indian Affairs. Every- 
one bere knows that there is no bureau where the commissioner 
at its head experiences more difficulty than the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

I admit that the amendment is subject to the point of order 
made by the Senator from West Virginia. While it may be 
true that the gentleman who has been appointed to this respon- 
sible position is willing to sacrifice his time for the present 
salary, and while it is also true, as the Senator from West 
Virginia said, that there are many men who would accept it at 
the present salary, there are many men who would be glad to 
accept it at $1,000, perhaps. But the question is, Will they do 
the work that they are required to do? 

I have been a member of various committees in both Houses 
of Congress, but never have I experienced as much difficulty in 
solving the problems that come before a committee as upon the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

As this is such a responsible position, requiring exceptional 


ability and a great deal of work, I hope that the Senator from 


West Virginia will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, when I stated my objection 
to this amendment and made the point of order I did not know 
who was Commissioner of Indian Affairs, nor do I care who 
he is. I am willing to concede that he is a man of ability and 
character, perfectly competent to discharge the duties of the 
office. I do not intend to be drawn into a discussion of the 
fitness of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. He should be a 
man who is competent; he should not be appointed unless he is 
competent; and he should not accept unless he can discharge the 
duties of the office well. I am speaking to the principle of con- 
tinually prying up the salaries of these officials after they have 
accepted the office with a fixed salary. We know how this has 
been going on. I want to stop it, and I shall insist on my point 
of order. 

In response to what the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] 
has said, I have only this to say: Having addressed the 
Chair in the usual way to get his attention and made my point 
of order, and having then exhausted my powers as a Senator, I 
ean not stop other Senators from addressing the Chair and 
speaking upon the main question. That is a matter for the Chair 
to take care of. It would seem to me that we are in a very 
peculiar position from a parliamentary standpoint if a point of 
order shall be made and then Senators can talk the point of 
order out until it becomes itself out of order. I hope there is 
no such ruling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will again inquire as to 
whether, when the office of Commissioner of Indian Affairs was 
created, a salary was fixed by the statute? 

Mr. CHILTON. I am unable to answer the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair makes the inquiry for 
the purpose of ruling on the point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the statute here with me, but neces- 
sarily there must have been a salary fixed in the act creating 
the office. 

Mr. CHILTON. I take it so. 

Mr. SMOOT. At the time of the passage of the act for the 
creation of the office a salary was fixed with the office. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, there is an appropriation made 
in the legislative appropriation till each year to pay the salary 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs as the salaries of other 
executive officers are paid, and the appropriations made will 
cover the salaries fixed by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the case, no doubt. 

Mr. STONE. I have no doubt that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every year in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill a sum is appropriated covering the 
amount fixed by law for the salaries of all the departmental 
officials, and among them, of course, is the office of Commis- 
sionér of Indian Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not the inquiry which the 
Chair is making. ‘The Chair has no doubt that the salaries are 
always included in the appropriation bill, but the query is 
whether when the office was created the salary was fixed. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the President will permit me, 
section 462 of the Revised Statutes provides that— 

There shall be in the Department of the Interior a Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, who shall be 9 by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall be entitled to a 
salary of $3.000 a year. 

That statute was passed the 9th of July, 1832, and is the 
statute creating the office of Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Mr. STONE. Then the salary has been increased by the ap- 
propriations for that purpose? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The salary has been increased 
from time to time, I understand, in the annual appropriation 
bill. The appropriation has been in excess of the salary origi- 
nally fixed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Novw, upon the point of order of 
the Senator from West Virginia 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, before the President rules I wish 
to say that I share the sentiment of those Senators who have 
requested the Senator from West Virginia not to insist upon his 
point of order. As a rule I shall stand beside the Senator in 
resisting increases in salaries, especially unnecessary increases, 
but, in my judgment, we need a $7,500 man as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. I think in this instance we have a $7,500 man 
appointed to that station. I believe that it would be a source 
of great economy and that his services will entitle him to this 
compensation. I think this ought to constitute an exception to 
the Senator’s rule and to my rule. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, complaint is very often heard 
that it is impossible to have the business of this Government 
conducted as private business is conducted. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs has charge of property approximating $900,- 
000,000 in value all over the western portion of the United 
States. At any rate, it covers a great variety of business. If 
this was a private business matter, there would be no question 
of a salary of $25,000 or more accompanying the duties of the 
office of the commissioner. The corporation or business inter- 
est receiving such services, if they were properly rendered, would 
consider $25,000 a very moderate amount. 

I think if the Government will get good men and pay good 
men something like a commensurate salary, the complaint so 
often made heretofore that we can not get our business at- 
tended to in a businesslike way might, to some extent at least, 
be obviated. I join the Senators who have expressed them- 
selves in the sincere wish that the Senator from West Virginia 
will withhold his point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair finds that on January 
18, 1881, the Presiding Officer, Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, de- 
cided the question that an amendment was not in order, was not 
good, after debate had proceeded upon the merits of the amend- 
ment. There seems to have been no appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. The Chair as now constituted does not believe that 
ruling was correct. The Chair believes that in the course of 
the discussion on an amendment a fact may arise which indi- 
cates that a point of order should be made and should be sus- 
tained by the Chair. The Chair believes that this is general 
legislation, intended to increase the salary of an office where 
the salary is fixed by statute, and that it can not be done over 
an objection upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire simply to make an 
observation in response to a suggestion made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. Those of us coming from Eastern 
States have always hesitated to take any prominent part in the 
discussion of Indian affairs or any matters relating to the pub- 
lie lands, for the reason that naturally we are not as well in- 
formed as western men. I have, however, to some extent here- 
tofore, as I have to-day, taken an interest in the Indian appro- 
priation bill, and I shall continue to do so as long as I remain a 
Member of this body. 

I regretted to hear the Senator from Oklahoma sneeringly al- 
lude to men from Massachusetts who go out West nosing around 
and coming back and making reports on Indian affairs. It is 
not a proper characterization of some men in Massachusetts as 
well as in other States of the East. 

We all remember the great services that Senator Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, rendered this country in relation to Indian 

affairs. We all remember that of the entire membership of this 
body Senator Dawes was looked upon as an authority for years 
and years, and that the work he did was of inestimable value 
to the people of this country. 

We also, some of us, remember the work that Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut, did—that man of sainted memory, standing, I 
think, in one of these seats here, perhaps the one I occupy now, 
for years a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, some- 
times protesting against remaining on that committee. I say 
we all remember the work that man did and the great services 
he rendered the Government. He came not from Massachusetts, 
but from the contiguous State of Connecticut. He had as deep 
an interest in the welfare of the Indians of this country as any 
man who ever lived, and he rendered service that we ought not 
to minimize in our consideration of Indian questions. 

We also remember Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania. I think 
the last speech he made in the Senate was a eulogy on the In- 
dians, a speech coming from a man who seldom spoke, that 


brought tears to the eyes of some Members of this body. His 
devotion to the cause of the Indians was of a character that 
some of us remember and are glad to pay tribute to on this 
occasion, 

I recall, Mr. President, the fact that when Mr. Cornelius 
Bliss was appointed Secretary of the Interior from the State 
of New York there was great trepidation in the minds of many 
men lest he should bring to the consideration of the great 
questions in that very important department of the Government 
narrow views on questions that more directly concern the West- 
ern States and the representatives of the Western States. 
Yet, Mr. President, there is not a western Senator here to-day 
who is familiar with the work that Mr. Bliss did in that great 
department who will not agree with me that the Government 
never had a more efficient, a more capable, and a more broad- 
minded Secretary of the Interior than Mr. Bliss. 

Mr. President, I say this partly in apology for presuming to 
take any part in the consideration of the bill to-day. I do not 
pretend to be familiar with the details of Indian legislation or 
of the management of the Indian Office, but I do, Mr. Presi- 
dent, assert here and now that I have just as deep an interest 
in the welfare of those wards of our Nation as any man has, no 
matter what State he represents. 

I hope that hereafter in the discussion of this question we 
will not draw the geographic line and say that men living in 
the East must be debarred from investigating these subjects 
and expressing their opinions any more than shall Senators 
from the Western or Southern States of the Union. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has sustained the point 
of order upon the proposition that the amendment of the com- 
mittee is general legislation on an appropriation bill. The read- 
ing of the bill will proceed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was, on page 11, after line 8, to insert: 

For the purpose of making thorough inquiry into conditions in the 
Indian service, with a view to ascertaining any and all facts relating 
to the conduct and management of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and of 
recommending such changes in the administration of Indian affairs as 
would promote the betterment of the service and the well-being of 

ndians, there is hereby constituted a commission, to be known as the 
Joint Commission to Investigate Indian Affairs, to be composed of three 
Members of the Senate, to be e by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate from the membership of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and three Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by 
the 3 from the membership of the Committee on Indian Affairs of 
the House of Representatives. he said commission be, and is hereby, 
directed, authorized, and empowered to examine into the conduct and 
management of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and all its branches and 
agencies, their organization and administration. The commission shall 
haye power and authority to examine all books, documents, and papers 
in the said Bureau of Indian Affairs, its branches or agencies, atin 
to the administration of the business of said bureau, and shall have an 
is hereb: ted authority to subpœna witnesses, compel their attend- 
ance, administer oaths, and to demand any and all books, documents, 
and papers of whatever nature relating to the affairs of Indians as con- 
ducted by said bureau, its branches and agencies. Said commission is 
hereby authorized to visit any Indian agency, school, institution, or 
other establishment under the Jurisdiction and control of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs or the Department of the Interior, and it shall be the 
duty of the tary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and all other officers connected with the administration of 

dian affairs to aid the said commission and furnish all available 
information that may be demanded by said commission. 

The investigation hereby provided for shall be conducted by said com- 
mission as speedily as possible, and the findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations of such commission shall be reported to Congress at 
the second session of the Sixty-third Congress. Said commission is 
hereby authorized to employ such clerical and other assistance, includ- 
ing stenographers, as said commission may deem necessary in the 
proper prosecution of its work: Provided, at stenographers so em- 
ployed shall not receive for their services exceeding $1 r printed 
page. The sum SE pa is hereby ene etn to pay e expenses 
of the said commission. Within 10 days after the appointment of the 
members of the commission they shall pro to elect a chairman and 
secretary, and the funds hereby appropriated shall be paid out on the 
order of such chairman and secretary, and a full, itemized account of 
all such expenditures shall accompany the final report of the commis- 
sion when submitted to Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if he has any objection to striking out, on 
page 11, in lines 18 and 19, the words “from the membership 
of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs,” and, in lines 21 
and 22, to striking out “from the membership of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives“? 

I assume that very likely the members of this commission, if 
it shall be appointed—and I do not object to it—will be selected 
from those two committees as a rule, but it might occur that 
for good and sufficient reasons some Senator outside of that 
committee or some Member of he House of Representatives 
outside of that committee ought to go on that commission. 

I will say for myself, Mr. President, that I would not go on 
the commission if I received the appropriation that is included 
in this item; so, I do not speak from any personal considera- 
tion; but I think it is well in selecting the ew of such 
commissions to let the matter remain open for the Vice Presi- 
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dent, seeking the advice, as he will, of the chairman of the 
committee, to make such selections as, in his judgment, he 
should deem wise. I shall not move to strike out the words, 
but I ask the distinguished chairman of the committee if he 
would object to doing so? 

Mr. STONE. So far as I am personally concerned, I have 
no objection whatever to the change which the Senator sug- 
gests; and I almost feel like taking the authority of speaking 
for the committee and accepting the suggestion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I will, under that statement, make 
the motion, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves an amendment to strike certain words from the amend- 
ment of the committee, The amendment to the amendment will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, in lines 18 and 19, after the word 
“Senate,” it is proposed to strike out “from the membership 
of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs,” and in lines 21 and 
22, after the word Speaker,” to strike out “from the member- 
ship of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 13, after line 11, to insert: 

I 1 ndi: Agency, i 
the Rate e 1 tee 1005 8 A nEs with the Wi 
minuche Band of Southern Ute Indians, ebe to the jurisdiction 
of the Navajo Springs Indian Agency, be, and the same is hereby, modi- 
fied and amended to read as follows: 

“ARTICLE I. 


“The said Wiminuche Band of Southern Ute Indians hereby a 
to relinquish and surrender to the United States of America all its 
right, title, and interest in and to that portion of its reservation 
described as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the north boundary of the Southern Ute Indian 
Reservation in southwestern Colorado, where the north quarter corner 


of unsurveyed fractional section 2, township 34 north, range 15 west, 


‘south of the Ute boundary,’ intersects the same; thence south to the 
south quarter corner of unsurveyed section 26, said township; thence 
west to the southwest corner of unsurveyed section 25, township 34 
north, range 16 west; thence north to the northwest corner of unsur- 
veyed fractional section 1, said township; thence east to the north 
quarter corner of unsurveyed fractional section 2, township 34 north, 
range 15 west, ‘south of the Ute boundary,’ the place of beginning; 
14,520 acres, more or less, lying and being in Montezuma County, State 
of Colorado, 

: “ARTICLE IT. 


“In consideration for the lands relinquished and surrendered as 
aforesaid the United States hereby agrees to convey to said Wiminuche 
Band of Southern Ute Indians in exchange therefor lands lying within 
the present boundaries of the Mesa Verde National Park and from the 
public domain, said lands to become a part of the reservation of said 
Wiminuche Band of Southern Ute Indians and to take on the same 
character and title as the rest of the land of the said reservation, of 
1 become a part by virtue of this agreement, and described 
as follows: 

“Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, fractional sections 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, in town- 
ship 34 north, range 10 west, north of the Ute boundary also sec- 
tions 25, 26, 27, southeast quarter section 28, sections 82, 33, 34, 35, 
ana 36, township 35 north, range 16 west, containing 10,080 acres, more 
or less. 

“Also sections 5 and 6 and fractional sections 7 and 8 (unsurveyed 
in township 34 north, range 17 west, ‘north of the Ute boundary,’ an 
sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and fractional sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 (un- 
surve ed); in township 34 north, ome 18 west, ‘north of the Ute 
boundary,’ and sections 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, and 32, in township 35 north, 
range 17 west, and sections 26, 21, 23, 23, 24, 25; 26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 
34. 35. and 36, in township 35 north, range 18 west, New Mexico prin- 
cipal meridian, containing 20,160 acres, more or less. 

“And in case it be found that any portion of the lands herein de- 
scribed have been entered or patented under any of the land laws of the 
United States, then, and in t event, it is stipulated and agreed that 
public lands of an equal amount and like character and lying adjacent to 
the lands herein described be substituted and given to said Wiminuche 
Band of Southern Ute Indians, to make the total area of lands to be 
given in amount equal to the above-described lands, the total area in 
said western tract to contain 20,160 acres. 

“ARTICLE III, 


“Nothing in this agreement shall be construed to deprive the Indians 
-parties hereto of any annuities or benefits to which they are entitled 
under existing laws and treaties. 

“ ARTICLE IV, 

“This agreement shall become effective and binding on the parties 
hereto when ratified by the Congress of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. That the said agreement be, and the same is hereby, accepted, 
ratified, and confirmed as herein amended. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to add 
to the area conveyed to the Indians in exchange for the lands relin- 
and adjoining thereto 


quished any tracts of unappropriated public 

which may be necessary to make the total area of the acreage ceded to 
the Indians in lieu of that lost to them by any prior existing valid 
rights attaching thereto. 

Sec, 4. That the boundary of the Mesa Verde National Park, created 
by the act of Congress approved June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 616), is 
hereby extended on the south so as to include the land epee hearer by 
whe Indians in the . agreement as herein provided and the 
boundaries of said park shall hereafter be defined as follows: 


Beginning at a point on the north boundary of the Southern Ute 
Indian Reservation in southwestern Colorado where the north quarter 
corner of unsurveyed fractional section 2, township 34 north, range 
15 west, „south of the Ute boundary,” intersects the same; thence 
south to the south quarter corner of unsurveyed section 26, sald town- 
ship; thence west to the southwest corner of unsurveyed section 25, 
township 34 north, range 16 west; thence north to the northwest cor- 
ner of unsurveyed fractional section 1, said township and range; thence 
west to the southeast corner of fractional section 12, township 34 
north, range 16 west, “north of the Ute boundary”; thence north to 
the northwest corner of section 19, township 35 north, range 15 west; 
thence east to the southwest corner of the southeast quarter of section 
16, said township; thence north to the northwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of said section; thence east to the southwest corner of the 
northeast quarter of section 13, said township; thence north to the 
northwest corner of the northeast quarter of said section; thence east 
to the southwest corner of section 7, township 35 north, range 14 
west; thence north to the northwest corner of said section; ence 
east to the southwest corner of section 5, said township; thence north 
to the northwest corner of said section; thence east to the northeast 
corner of said seotion; thence south to the southeast corner of the 
northeast quarter of said section; thence east to the northeast corner 
of the southwest quarter of section 4, said township; thence south to 
the northwest corner of the southeast quarter of section 16, sald town- 
mnp thence east to the northeast corner of the southeast quarter of 
said section; thence south to the northwest corner of section 22, said 
township; thence east to the northeast corner of said section; thence 
south to the northwest corner of section 26, said township; thence 
east along the north section line of section 26 to the east bank of the 
Rio Mancos; thence in a southeasterly direction along the east bank 
of the Rio Mancos to its intersection with the northern boundary line 
of the Southern Ute Indian Reservation; thence west along said Indian 
reservation boundary to its intersection with the range line between 
ranges 14 and 15 west, the place of beginnings 

And the provisions of the act of June 29, 1896, creating the park, are 
hereby extended over the same. 

So much of the act of June 29, 1906, as provides that the custodian- 
ship of the Secretary of the Interior shall extend over all prebistoric 
ruins situated within 5 miles of the eastern, western, and northern 
boundaries of the park, as described in said act, not on lands alienated 
by patent from the ownership of the United States, is kereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Arizona and 
New Mexico,” in section 2, page 21, line 4, after the words 
“determining the,” to strike out “reasonability” and insert 
“ feasibility,” so as to make the clause read: 


For continuing the investigation by the Speier hf of War for the pur- 
se of determining the feasibility and practicability of constructing a 
am and reservoir at or near the vicinity of the Box Canyon on the San 
Carlos Indian Reservation, and for other purposes, as authorized by 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L., PP; 518-522), $10,000, to be 
immediately available and to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 19, after the word 
“act,” to insert “to be immediately available,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


For completion of the construction of necessary channels and laterals 
for the utilization of water in connection with the pumping plant for 
irrigation purposes on the Colorado River Indian Reservation, Ariz., as 
provided in the act of April 4, 1910 (36 Stat. L., R; 273), for the 
purpose of securing an appropriation of water for tbe irrigation of 
approximately 150,000 acres of land and for maintaining and operating 
the pumping plant, $25,000, reimbursable as provided in said act, to be 
immediately available and to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 4, after $65,300, to 
strike out “which said sum of $65,300 shall be reimbursed to 
the United States by the Apache Indians having tribal rights 
on the Fort Apache and San Carlos Indian Reservations, and 
shall be and remain a charge and lien upon the lands, property, 
and funds belonging to said Apache Indians until paid in full,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


For the construction of a bridge across the Gila River on the San 
Carlos Apache Indian Reservation, Arizona, $45,500; and for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the San Carlos River on said reservation in 
said State, $19,800, to be immediately available, said bridges to be con- 
structed across said streams in the places and manner recommended by 
the Secretary of the Interior in House Document No. 1013, Sixty-second 
Congress, third session; in all, $65,300, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of “ California,” in 
section 3, page 25, after line 19, to insert: 


For completing the construction of the wagon road on the Hoo 
Valley Indian Reservation, in the county of Humboldt, State of Cali- 
fornia, and for the purpose of repairing that part of said road already 
constructed under the provisions of the act of April 30, 1908, $5,000, to 
be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Kansas,“ in 
section 7, page 27, line 20, after the words “the sum of,” to 
strike out “$4,010,75” and insert 52,000, so as to make the 
clause read: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to D. C. Tillotson, of Topeka, Kans., the sum of 
$2,000, said amount ene in payment for work done and expenses 
incurred by said Tillotson in carrying out the provisions of the treaty 
with the Pottawatomie Indians proclaimed April 19, 1862, and under 


the act of Congress approved March 3, 1009, under contract with the 
Secretary of the Interior, said sum to be peid on proper certificate 
from the Secretary of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the head of “ Minnesota,” in 
section 9, page 34, after line 9, to insert: 


contracts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Montana,” in 
section 10, page 34, line 18, after the word “employees,” to 
strike out 20,000“ and insert $25,000,” so as to make the 


clause read: 
Sec, 10. For support and civilization of the Indians at Fort Belknap 
Agency, Mont., uding pay of employees, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 21, after the word 
“employees,” to strike out “$12,000” and insert “$15,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For support and civilization of Indians at Flathead Agency, Mont., 
including pay of employees, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 13, after the word 
“estimates,” to strike out “$275,000” and insert “$350,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


For continuing the construction of irrigation systems to i ate the 
allotted lands of the Indians of the Flathead Reservation, in Montana, 
and the unallotted irrigable lands to be or which have been heretofore 


disposed of under authority of law, including the necessary surveys, 
— and estimates, $350,000, to be immediate] availabl —— 
ursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of April 4, 1910. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 2, to insert: 


is hereby appropriated the sum of $50,000, reimbursable, to be 
— 9 allable mad to remain ayailable ‘until 


houses for said 
tary of the Interior 
eir civilization and self-support: Pro- 
re- 


repayments, shall remain available until June 30, 1924; and all 2 op 
ments to the fund hereby created w shall be made subsequent to 
June 30, 1924, shall be covered into the Treasury shall not be 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 38, to insert: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to pay to Omer 
D. Lewis, lease clerk at the Flathead Indian cy, Mont., sum of 
$2,573.25, for the purpose of reimbursing him for e ses incurred for 
hospital and doctor's fees paid and serious personal injuries received 


while aid Federal officers 3 in suppressing the sale of liquor 
to fodiens ‘the same to be immediately available: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 21, to insert: 

The Court of Claims is hereby authorized and directed to hear and 
consider all claims, legal or equitable, of the Blackfoot, Blood, Pi 
Grosventre, River Crow, and iniboine ‘Tribes or Nations of In s 
residing on the epay Sate Belknap, and Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
vations in the State of Montana, respectively, arising under treati 
agreements, acts of Congress, and executive orders, and all legal an 
Sae defenses thereto, including set-offs and counterclaims of the 

nited States against said tribes or nations of Indians, without regard 
io lapse of time, and to make findings of fact and report the same 
o Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 7, to insert: 


penae by the Secretary of the Interior, var such regulations as 
e ma 

among the Indians -residing on and having tribal rights on the 
eet In 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Nevada,” in 
section 12, page 40, line 10, after the words “in all,” to strike 
out 573,400“ and insert “$56,100,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For support and education of 300 Indian pupils at the Indian school 


at Carson City, Nev., and for of superintendent, $50,100; for 
general 1 e „000; in all, 850.106 ad 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ New Mexico,” 
section 13, page 40, after line 11, to strike out: 
Sec. 13. For support and education of 300 Indian pupils at the Indian 


school at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and for at superintendent, 1803 
„ z new buildings, sl ; 


for general repairs and improvements, 
in all, $69,900." p 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 13. For support and education of 400 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and for of — — $68,600 ; 
for general repairs and improvements, $7,000; for the construction of 
new buil $46,000, as follows: Shop bnildings, $14,000; domestic 
science building, $7,000; gymnasium and assembly hall, $25,000; in all, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 23, to strike 
out: 2 


For sup) and education of 300 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Santa N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $51,900; for gen- 
eral Eeppi and improvements, 84.000- for water supply, $1,600; for 
girls’ dormitory, $18,000; in all, $75,500. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


For 1 and education of 400 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Santa „ N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $68,600; for 
— repairs and improvements, Is. ; for water supply, 81.000; 
or addition to girls’ dormitory, to be made et available, 
$18,000; for a gymnasium and assembly hall, combined, $25,000; in 
all, $121,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 10, to insert: 


For the construction, equipment, and maintenance of a tuberculosis 
sanatorium on the Mescalero Reservation, N. Mex., for the treatment 
of tuberculous Indians, the sum of $100,000: Provided, That not to 
exceed $10,000 of this sum shall be used for the construction of a 
wagon road from Three Rivers, N. Mex., to the sanatorium site on the 
Mescalero Reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sxtvery in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, when the bill was before the 
committee I made some objection to this provision, and I made 
the statement, I believe, that I should raise a point of order 
against it in the Senate. I have since been furnished with 
information that an estimate has been made for the appropria- 
tion, and I shall therefore not now make the point of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
yoted on—I do not propose to make a point of order against it, 
even if it would lie—I should like to ask for a little informa- 
tion from either the chairman of the committee or from one of 
the Senators from New Mexico concerning this proposed sana- 
torium. How many Indians are likely to make use of this 
sanatorium if it shall be established at an expense of $100,000? 

Mr. FALL. I understand the proposition will finally resolve 
itself down to the point that they propose to take care of 500 
Indians annually. As to the number with which they will 
start, I was informed by the commissioner that they would 
commence with about 100. They need this money for buildings, 
for the construction of roads and irrigation ditches, and to en- 
able them to enter upon farming. I believe they propose to 
allow some of the Indians to conduct farming operations and 
that has to be done by irrigation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The sanatorium will be open to Indians 
from all parts of the country? 

Mr. FALL. From all parts of the country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Have they means to enable them to leave 
their homes from distant points to get to the sanatorium? 

Mr. FALL. The commissioner seemed to think that there 
were ample funds in the individual appropriations for the 
different Indian tribes and in the general appropriations to en- 
able the Bureau of Indian Affairs to remove the Indians there 
and to take care of them. 

I will say to the Senator that there was considerable objec- 
tion to this item, which was suggested to me something over a 
year ago by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The site 
which he selected—he has been out there himself—and which 
was agreed to by the physicians who have been sent out by the 
department, was located on the upper head of streams which 
flow down through my ranch and by my home. As a matter 
of first impression I objected to that very seriously. The matter 
was argued, however, and finally the railroad company prac- 
tically agreed that they would erect a separate station for the 
handling of the tuberculous Indians, and that they would be 
kept out of contact with the settlers on the three river 
branches—there are about 300 settlers in there—and taken up 
above, 8 or 9 miles away, at a place which the department con- 
siders the most ideal location, they say, in the United States 
for a hospital of this kind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The project is undoubtedly a proper one. 
We of the East, however, are usually of the opinion that the 
climate of New Mexico is so salubrious that tuberculosis does 
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not thrive there to any very great extent; that, in fact, people 
there are immune to a large extent; and we are in the habit 
of sending our patients from the East to New Mexico to be 
cured. 

Mr. FALL. Exactly. The proposition here is to send Indians 
from all over the East, from the various reservations, to this 
hospital for treatment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That being the case, I really think the 
item ought to go into the bill. 

I made a great—if I may use the word—fight some years ago 
to secure an appropriation for the establishment of a sana- 
torium in New Mexico for the treatment of white tubercular 
patients from all parts of our country. I was backed up vig- 
orously and valiantly by the medical profession, but I did not 
succeed in getting the appropriation, and the project failed. I 
met then a good deal of opposition to that project from the 
people in New Mexico, who did not want tubercular patients 
sent into their territory, as I recall; and I sympathized, to some 
extent, with that feeling. 

I am glad that the Indians are to be provided for, and pos- 
sibly before my term ends—which is not very far in the future 
I may renew the effort to find a place in that salubrious State 
where we can establish a sanatorium to which, the Government 
giving us some help, we can send poor patients from the East 
who, if they are to get relief, must get it from a change of 
climate. I shall very cheerfully vote for the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I think it is possible that the 
Senator from New Hampshire who has just finished speaking 
may have forgotten a little. I was a Delegate in the lower 
House when he made the effort which he speaks of making. 
His first effort was to have turned over to the country for such 
a hospital the military reservation which was in the city of 

‘Santa Fe, called Fort Marcy. He will remember now that I 
made strenuous objection to a reserve of that kind being placed 
right in the city of Santa Fe, and suggested to him that there 
was an abandoned reservation at Fort Stanton which could be 
taken up, and he did take that up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, 

Mr. CATRON. I think the reserve was established there 
afterwards. I do not know positively, but I am under the 
impression that it was done, at large expense. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think they established a sanitarium 
there for the marines of the Navy. 

Mr. CATRON. Not for the people generally? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not for the people in whom I was more 
particularly interested. 

Mr. FALL. That is true. 

Mr. CATRON. I do not think the people will seriously ob- 
ject to a properly established sanitarium for that purpose for 
the people at large, provided it is within due limits. We recog- 
nize that we have the best climate in the United States for that 


purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 41, line 20, after 516,500,“ to strike out which said 
sum shall be reimbursed to the United States by the Navajo In- 
dians, and shall remain a charge and lien upon the lands, prep- 
erty, and funds belonging to said Navajo Indians until paid in 
full,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the construction of a bridge across the San Juan River at Shi 
rock, N. Mex., on the Navajo Indian Reservation, to be l 
available, $16,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 2, after the words 
“ New Mexico,” to insert“ to be designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior,” so as to make the clause read: . 

For the pay of one special attorney for the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior and for 
necessary traveling expenses of said attorney, 
thereof as the Secretary of the Interior may 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of North Dakota,” 
section 16, page 43, after line 17, to strike out: 

For support and education of 150 Indian pupils at the Indian school. 
Wahpeton, N. Dak., and pay of superintendent, $26,500; for general 
repairs and improvements, $5,000; for addition to barn; $2,500; for 
dairy cows, $1,000; in all, $35,000: 


„ or so much 
eem necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 22, to insert: 


For support and education of 200 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
N. Dak., and pay of superintendent, $35,200; for general 


Wahpeton, 
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sans and improvements, $3,000; for beautifying and improving 

ool grounds, $1,000; for r esa and playground equipment, 

pe ses for cement waiks, $1, ; for addition to barn, $4, ; for 

cows, $1,000; for school building, $30,000; in all, $76,700. Of 
the above amount all shall be immediately available except the amount 
appropriated for education and support of pupils and for general repairs 
and improvements. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 7, to insert: 

For examination of the land embraced in Sullys Hill Park to deter- 
mine whether it contains valuable minerals, $1,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I have the attention of the chairman of 
the committee for a moment? I think a mistake has been made 
here. I believe the committee allowed $500 for this purpose. 
If so, I wish that to be corrected. 

Mr. STONE. I think that is an error, 

Mr. GRONNA. It should be reduced to $500. 

Mr. STONE. It ought to be 8500. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What is Sullys Hill Park? Is it 
an Indian reservation? 5 

Mr. GRONNA. It is a Government park. 

Mr. STONE. I move that “$1,000” be stricken out and 
“ $500” inserted. b 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the amendment as amended is 
agreed to I wish to get a little information. I will ask if 
Sullys Hill Park is in an Indian reservation or whether it is 
entirely separate from an Indian reservation? 

Mr. GRONNA. About the year 1902, I think, approximately 
780 acres of Indian land were set aside as a Gove ent park. 
Before that time a survey or examination was supposed to have 
been made to ascertain whether or not there were any minerals 
in what was called Sullys Hill. The Indians have been dissatis- 
fied with the examination. The Committee on Indian Affairs 
looked into this matter very thoroughly, with the assistance of 
Commissioner Abbott. We found that no borings, no examina- 
tion, had been made except by citizens of the State—so-called 
prospectors. Personally I do not think there are any minerals 
in those hills, but the Indians believe there are minerals there. 
We have been told that the borings can be made for the small 
amount of $500, and the commissioner and the committee 
thought it would be money well expended. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume the Senator has answered my 
question, and yet I do not quite comprehend the situation. Is 
this a part of an Indian reservation at the present time. 

Mr. GRONNA. At the present time it is a small Government 
park. It belongs to the United States, but it is right in the Fort 
Totten Reserve. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why is not the Geological Survey the 
proper body to make an investigation of this kind? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that the Geological 
Survey will make this investigation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has not the Geological Survey $500 lying 
around loose somewhere that it could appropriate and use for 
that purpose? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I will say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that we looked into that matter very thoroughly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no objection. It is a small item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
under the head of Oklahoma,” section 17, page 44, after line 
15, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, is authorized to 
sell upon such terms and under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe the unused, unallotted, unreserved, and such portions of the 
school and ncy lands that are no longer needed for administration 
purposes, in the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and Wichita Tribes of In- 
dians in Oklahoma, the proceeds therefrom, less $1.25 per acre, to be 
deposited to the credit of said Indians in the United States Treasury, to 
draw until further provided by: Congress 5 per cent interest, and to de 
known as the Kiowa apoy ospital fund, to be used only for main- 
tenance of said hospital: Provided, That by and with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior the county commissioners of Comanche 
County for the benefit of said county shall, for 90 days from and after 


the passage and approval of this act, have the preference right to buy 
at $1.25 per acre a suitable 160-acre tract of land to be used for county 


r-farm pu 
pone hospi heretofore authorized to be constructed on the Fort Sill 
Indian School Reservation, Okla., for the benefit of the Indians of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Spacie Tribes in that State, by the act of 
August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 529), is hereby made available for any 
members of the Caddo, Wichita, or other Indians in the State of 
Oklahoma, under the jurisdiction of the superintendent in charge of 


the Kiowa Agency. 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask one question 
in regard to that amendment. I hardly understand what it 
means, and I ask for information. Does this amendment dis- 
pose of all of the mused, unallotted lands of these four tribes? 
It would seem to be so indicated. If that is true, I should be 
glad to be informed by the chairman, or somebody who is fa- 
miliar with it, as to the extent of these lands. The amendment 
seems to grant authority to dispose of all the lands except those 
that have been given in individual allotments. 

Mr. STONE. The purpose of the amendment, as I under- 
stand, is to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell the 
unused, unallotted. and unreserved lands, and such portions of 
the school and agency lands as are no longer needed for ad- 
ministration purposes, embracing about 2,000 acres altogether. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. About 2,000 acres, and not much 
more than that? 

Mr. STONE. I will ask the Senator from Oklahoma if that 
is not correct? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; there are about 2,000 acres. Nearly all 
their land was sold. Some of it was turned back, and there are 
some odds and ends there that the department thought ought 
to be cleaned up, and they want to use them for a hospital for 
these people. 

Mr. STONE. I can read what is said in the report, if the 
Senator is not satisfied. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, I am perfectly satisfied. I 
simply desired a little information. 

Mr. STONE. The matter is very fully discussed in the 


port. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was, on page 45, after line 16, to strike out: 

That the . of the Interior is bereby authorized in his dis- 
cretion to exten of the deferred 


d yments on the town lots of the 
north addition to the city of Lawton, Okla., one year te on 
which they 
8 


become due under existing law: Provided, That no title 
hall issue to any such purchaser until all deferred payments, Interest, 
and taxes have been as prorina in the act of March 27, 1908 (35 
Stats, 49), and the act of February 18, 1909 (35 Stats., 637). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 10, after the name 
“Edward Welch,” to insert “Provided, That the lands hereto- 
fore or hereafter purchased for said Fort Sill Indians shall be 
subject to the provisions of the general allotment act of Febru- 
ary 8, 1887 (24 Stats. L., 388), as amended, and trust patents 
shall issue to said Indians in accordance with the said act of 
February 8, 1887, and the amendments thereto,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For continuing the relief and settlement of the Apache Indians now 
confined as prisoners of war at Fort Sill Military Reservation, Okla- 
homa, on lands in Oklahoma to be selected for them by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of War, $100,000, to be expended under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of War may p „and to be immediately available: Pro- 
vided, That allotments may be purehased in Oklahoma for the widow 
of George Wrattan. interpreter for the Fort Sill prisoners of war, 
Martin Grab, and Edward Welch: Provided, That the lands heretofore 
or hereafter purchased for said Fort Sill Indians shall be subject to the 
8 of the general allotment act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 

„ P. 388), as amended, and trust patents shall issue to said Indians 
in accordance with the said act of February 8, 1887, and the amend- 
ments thereto. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the matter before the Senate, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to come in as a new paragraph after the paragraph just 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me, unless he very 
much desires it, I suggest that it would be better to complete 
the committee amendments before individual amendments are 
offered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no objection to following that 
course. à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
under the subhead “ Five Civilized Tribes,” section 18, page 50, 
line 24, after the date “nineteen hundred and thirteen,” to in- 
sert “and the sum of $10,000, to be paid out of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw tribal funds, is hereby appropriated for the com- 
pletion of the work,” so as to make the elause read: 

That the act of Con gh February 19, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 
p. 67), being An act to provide for the sale of the surface of the coal 


and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and for other 
purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, amended to provide that the 


re 


classification and appraisement of such lands shall be completed not 


later than December 1, 1913, and the sum of $10,000, to be paid out 

of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal fun is here 

the completion of the work. . e 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 3, to insert: 


For at land suits in eastern Oklahoma, $25,000, reimbursable 


from ch may be imposed in such cases by the Secretary of the 
Interior: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized, in his discretion, to approve any deed or contract or adjustment 
heretofore made by or between the parties to such suits, regardless of 
or here tbe. perehats or contract Gr uattl 

ere rel or contract or ement was made in 4 
faith, without fend. and the allottee actually paid the reasonable 5 —— 
of the land; or where a sum sufficient to make up the reasonable value 
of the land, in addition to the amount already paid to the allottee, 
shall be to the United States superintendent for the Union Agency ; 
or where the adjustment shall be made upon such terms of settlement 
as the Secretary of the Interior may deem just, proper, and equitable, 
and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe; and upon 
such settlement suit, if any, instituted at the request of the Secretary 
of the Interior shall be dismissed without court costs to the defendant, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, unless I can get satisfac- 
tory information concerning this proposed amendment I shall 
make the point of order against it. I wish first to inquire how 
many of these suits are to-day in controversy, and whether or 
not they are in the courts at the present time. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will refer to the report accom- 
panying the bill he will find a departmental letter addressed to 
me, as chairman of the committee, covering this subject. The 
Secretary of the Interior states, in the fourth paragraph of the 
letter, that he understands there are over 20,000 of these suits. 
Then he proceeds to say that additional legislation is impera- 
tive to preserve to the Indians the rights which would have 
been theirs had the agreement and laws of Congress been 
strictly complied with by these defendants, and so forth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And it is proposed at one fell swoop, in 
an appropriation bill, to settle 30,000 cases that are now in con- 
troversy or in the courts? ° 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And now ready for judgment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And now ready for judgment, as I under- 


stand. 

Mr. STONE. Twenty thousand, not thirty thousand. The 
proposed appropriation is $25,000. The Secretary says: 

I am of inion, however, tha amoun posed 
priated, $10,000, is entirely Semana rae Peer 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] has offered an 
amendment to the Indian appropriation bill which has been re- 
ferred to the committee. That amendment I caused to be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary for a report upon it, and the letter which 
I am reading came from him in response. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oklahoma was for an appropriation 
of $10,000. The Secretary says that he is of opinion that 
$10,000 will be inadequate, and he proceeds to say: 

If I am mae gp with the duty of adjusting these numerous and im- 
portant suits, I would want to appoint a board or committee of three 
competent Bens to act for the department in the field in the prose- 
eution of work. To do we should have an Initial appropria- 
tion of at least $25,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this matter manifestly 
ought not to be in an appropriation bill. Here are 20,000 or 
30,000 suits—I do not know how many. There are large sums 
that will go to attorneys in these cases when they are settled, 
I presume, unless they are held on a contingent fee and they 
are defeated in the courts. I have here a Senate document en- 
titled “Indian lands in Oklahoma. Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States relative to the allotment of and taxes 
on certain Indian lands in Oklahoma; also relating to convey- 
ances and the cancellation of conveyances, deeds, and mort- 
gages thereon,” which treats to some extent of this question. 

In view of the fact that these cases are so numerous and, I 
apprehend, of considerable importance to somebody, I am quite 
unwilling that 20,000 or 30,000 suits should be settled by the 
Secretary of the Interior by a stroke of his pen. I therefore 
make the point of order that this is general legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was, on page 56, after line 2, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is N authorized 
to designate and set aside not to exceed 4 sections of the unallotted 
lands * to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians in 
Oklahoma, said reservation being for the purpose of providing land on 
which to build a sanatorium or sanatoria for the benefit of said tribes 
of Indians. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 20, to strike 
out: 


All contracts, written or verbal, purporting or intended to authorize 
any person or persons, directly or indirectly, to represent any of the 
Five Civilized Tribes or any member or members thereof in respect to 


or an 


the payment, distributio: 
Finite Bent 3 void and incapable of ratification or 
K. the Secretary of the Interior and 


of the 


as herein 


tion thereof shall 3 or impris- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 19, to insert: 

No contract made with any Indian, where such contract relates to 
ie e Gat Se ear ieee Sandor i iDa arts 
be made unless the . — of the United States has previously been 

ven. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to offer an amendment there, with the 
consent of the Senator whe has the bill in charge, to save ad- 
verting to it later. I think it will be accepted. After the 
word “ given,” I move to insert “in such manner as Congress 
may prescribe.” The amendment says “unless the consent of 
the United States has previously been given,” but it does not 
signify who shall speak for the United States. I think the 
amendment ought to contain that provision. d 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will ask the Senator if the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has not customarily -đealt with those mat- 
ters? Is not the consent of the Secretary of the Interior neces- 
sary in all of these matters? 

Mr. GORE. There is a method prescribed with reference to 
Indians who are not citizens of the United States. I have for- 
gotten the section of the Revised Statutes which prescribes it. 
There is no law upon this point, however, and the very uncer- 
tainty of it, raised by the Senator’s question, I think renders 
important this amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course the Senator understands 
perfectly that the amendment which he proposes would make it 
absolutely impossible for any Indian to enter into any contract 
of this sort. The Senator’s amendment is a prohibition of the 
contract, I think; is it not? 

Mr. GORE. I will say that this is a particular kind of con- 
tract, a contract on the part of Indians relating to undistributed 
tribal funds. It struck me that this provision is vague and un- 
certain, and that neither the Secretary of the Interior nor any- 
body else would have express authority to speak for the United 
States. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I simply wanted to get the pur- 
pose of the amendment. I understand that the effect of the 
amendment, if not its purpose, would be to render impossible 
any contract of this sort, because certainly Congress is not going 
to undertake the business of approving contracts between indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. GORE. I take it that it might prescribe some method for 
the approval of these contracts. The Senator will see very 
clearly that neither the Secretary of the Interior nor anybody 
else would be able to give the consent of the United States 
without some authority being conferred upon him to give that 
consent, and I do not want to leave the matter in that uncer- 
tain state. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, it seems to me this is a 
very important matter. The amendment is very sweeping in 
its provisions, and I think time has hardly been had for sufficient 
consideration. I should like to ask if this amendment can not 
go over until to-morrow? I can see wherein an amendment 
like this might do great injustice to the Indians themselves in 
certain cases; and it is on that account, and not in the in- 
terest of attorneys, that I suggest that there may be some desire 
to modify the amendment. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the effect of this amendment, as 
it stands now, would be to tie the hands of the Indians. Of 
course, whether that is desirable or not is for the Congress 
of the United States to decide. My personal opinion is that 
it is not desirable to tie their hands so that they are in a po- 
sition where, except for the assistance of attorneys appointed 
by the Department of the Interior, they are absolutely pre- 
cluded from resisting attempts to rob them. While this matter 
was up for consideration in the Senate committee I suggested 
that at least exceptions should be made with reference to the 
character of contracts which they should be restricted from 
entering into. 

Take, for instance, the Chippewa Indians: The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Lane] has objected to the provision in this bill 
with reference to the method by which the roll of the Chippewa 
Indians is to be made up. The Chippewa Indians have quite 
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a valuable property. Of course, that property belongs to those 
who are justly entitled to be on the roll. There is a proposi- 
tion in this bill to make a new roll by authority of a commission 
provided for in the bill. No one knows whether the Chippewa 
Indians want any such commission, or whether they want any 
roll; but the proposition is now that this commission shall 
make the roll. If the Chippewa Indians object to it—and from 
what I have seen of them, some of them are certainly intelligent 
enough to know what they want—they are absolutely pre- 
cluded from employing an attorney to resist placing upon the 
roll one or ten thousand fraudulent Chippewa Indians to share 
in the tribal property. The same thing is true with reference 
to the reopening of the Chickasaw, Choctaw, Cherokee, Creek, 
or Seminole rolls in the Indian country to-day in the State of 
Oklahoma. 

There has been a fight heretofore made to place upon the rolls 
men who, it was claimed, were not entitled to enrollment. 
There has been legislation, and under that legislation a fight 
has been made to purge those rolls. Several years, I believe, 
were taken up in this fight, which was made by a man who has 
been denounced as a notorious lobbyist, and whom I am not 
here to defend, although I do not believe he should be accused 
of all the crimes in the calendar, at any rate. I refer to Mr. 
MacMurray, about whom we have heard a good deal of talk. 
He apparently appeared for these Indians and resisted the 
attempt to put certain Indians upon the roll, and purged the roll 
of quite a large number of persons. 

The testimony given before the committee showed that if the 
Indians claiming the right of enrollment had secured such right 
and had been placed upon the roll, it would have cost the Five 
Civilized Tribes from twenty-one to forty million dollars. It 
showed that by their ability so to enter into a contract, and 
thereby to prevent the enrollment of these parties whom the 
courts, I believe, or at least the commission, decided were not 
entitled to enrollment, by their ability to contract with attor- 
neys, who received a very large fee for their seryices—I think 
$750,000—they saved to the Five Civilized ‘Tribes from twenty- 
one to forty million dollars. 

It developed in the hearings before the committee that there 
are 7,000 people claiming the right to allotment; that it is pro- 
posed now to go into a new enrollment; and that there are 
attorneys here seeking to secure the enrollment of these people. 
I think the department has stated that there are some 50 In- 
dians who are entitled to go on the rolls, but that there are 
7,000 who, under one claim or another—whether just or unjust 
I have no way of knowing, and I do not pretend to pass upon 
allege that they are entitled to go upon these rolls. 

Each allotment, as I understand, is worth to-day approxi- 
mately $8,000. Seven thousand Indians, then, would take $8,000 
each from the Indians who are now upon the rolls. By this 
amendment it is proposed to tie their hands absolutely, and to 
say that they shall not employ attorneys to defend their rights, 
but that the Indians who are not on this roll may pledge their 
property and employ attorneys to take the property away from 
the Five Civilized Tribes. You place them absolutely at the 
mercy of any attorney who takes a contingent fee. 

I object to it, Mr. President. It is nothing to me. It is for 
the Congress of the United States to say whether they will be 
influenced by a cry that some Indian attorney—a lobbyist—is 
trying to make a fee out of these Indians by defending them. 
The sworn testimony in this case of the attorney of the Chec- 
taw Nation is that he is receiving $5,000. He is appointed not 
by and with the consent of the tribe, but he is appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior to represent the United States. His 
own testimony asserts that it was absolutely impossible for him 
to conduct such litigation as was conducted by MacMurray and 
these lobbyists through which $40,000,000 was saved to these 
Indians. 

Now, this is a tax against them to the extent of $50,000,000, 
or something like that, and their hands are tied absolutely by 
the provision which the committee has placed in the bill. They 
are absolutely tied and they must stand defenseless under these 
Indian attorneys representing 7,000 Indians, who have been 
declared not entitled to enrollment. They have been declared 
by the court or by the commission appointed by Congress not 
to be entitled to enroliment. They must stand absolutely silent. 
They can not even lift their voice except through the puny tones 
of a little attorney appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
who himself confesses he can not properly defend them. These 
Indians stand silent and their pockets are robbed. 

Mr. President, very recently a suit was decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States defended by an Indian lobby- 
ist, Mr. MacMurray, under a contract with the Choetaw and 
Chickasaw Indians. The result ef that suit was a saving to 


those Indians upon the evidence shown of $21,000,000, costing 
the different allottees something like $10 apiece, or a total, I 
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believe, of about $180,000. The Supreme Court decided contrary 
to the determination or the advice of the Indian Department, 
which refused to allow the suit to be tried to defend these In- 
dians from the taxation which was sought to be imposed upon 
them regardless of their treaty. The department refused to 
allow the department’s attorney or any of its officials or the 
attorney appointed for these Indians to defend their suit and 
to represent these Indians in that taxation case coming up from 
Oklahoma. They were compelled to make private contracts, 
which they did make. The Supreme Court of the United States 
claimed that, irrespective of what the department had said, they 
had a good defense under the treaty, and they were saved some- 
thing like $21,000,000, because, it is claimed, had the tax been 
levied on the property of the minor children the property must 
necessarily have been sold for taxes and gone to the State, and 
gone from the Indians and their heirs forever. 

In this bill one of the Senators from Oklahoma has asked 
and has obtained an appropriation of $300,000 for the public 
schools of the State of Oklahoma in the eastern district, be- 
cause it is said the fact that the State can not tax those Indian 
lands under the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States has therefore reduced the ability to conduct the public 
schools, and the United States to-day, through its Congress, is 
now appropriating $300,000 in this bill for the support of those 
schools. 

Mr. President, I know exactly what is often said when a 
man in public life undertakes to make what he conceives to be a 
true statement about matters of this kind. It is said that he is 
influenced by some lobbyist. I think that I stand a little above 
that, but I do not fear any such criticism. No such criti- 
cism will close my mouth when I can see that injustice is being 
done people who are just as civilized, just as able, and just as 
competent citizens as any who live in the United States. Those 
Indians are electing United States Senators, and have two here. 
They are electing Congressmen, and have six in the other Hall. 
They are electing governors. Their governor to-day is a 
blood Indian.. They are electing legislators who are blood Indi- 
ans and Indians by marriage. They are assisting in electing 
the President of the United States. They cast a vote, I believe, 
for the present President of the United States. Are they not 
capable citizens, capable of attending to their own business? 

Before the white men insisted that the Five Civilized Tribes 
should go into statehood and should have their property al- 
lotted there were no more peaceable or prosperous people on 
the face of this globe than those Five Civilized Tribes. Under 
our beneficent administration of their affairs, in throwing re- 
strictions around them and treating them as though somebody 
robbed them, those Indians to-day are not worth individually 
nor collectively one-half what they were before. Their property 
was allotted and divided over their opposition. 

Mr. President, taking these two suits—one for enrollment 
and the other resisting an illegal attempt at taxation—and 
then tying the hands of these Indians so that under some other 
guise this land may be taxed illegally, and no attorney can be 
employed by them or paid for out of their tribal funds to resist 
such an attempt, it seems to me that thus to administer the 
property of the Indians who think that somebody robs them is 
a very small business, to say the least of it, for honorable Sena- 
tors to engage in, simply because some one may say that the 
man who has been defending them will make contracts payable 
out of the tribal funds and may be a lobbyist. I suppose there 
are a great many Indians in the Indian Territory who, if they 
say their prayers, thank God on their bended knees that they 
were able to avail themselves of the services of a lobbyist. 

In the committee I offered an amendment which I thought 
would properly protect the Indians against a practice of this 
kind and enable them at least to protect themselves. It was 
rejected. by a divided vote—4 to 4, as the record in this case 
will show—only 8 members of the committee being present 
and voting. One of the arguments used there was that uncon- 
scionable fees were charged. It was shown, as a matter of fact, 
that while under the MacMurray contracts, for instance, in de- 
fending the Indians they collected something like 9 per cent, I 
believe, for the defense, contracts are now outstanding for 
the enrollment of 4,000 Indians at from 25 to 40 per cent of the 
property which is gained. Those claiming to be Indians on the 
outside are not restricted. Only those who are already enrolled 
as Indians are restricted. 

It is useless to undertake to wrangle about the word “ In- 
dlan“ and what it means. We all know what this means. We 
know exactly what the object of this is. 

My attention was called to the argument used that enormous 
fees had been made by the attorneys representing the Indians. 
That absolutely is true. It is entirely true. This amendment 
as it appears here in the bill does not restrict the collection of 


such fees. Of course, if the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Congress of the United States did not like the particular attor- 
ney who was to have the contract, he would not be appointed 
under this provision. If he was a friendly gentleman, I sup- 
pose his fees might be placed at a certain figure, and they might 
restrict his fees. 

I offered an amendment, as I said, which I thought was fair 
so that it would reach the proposition and at the same time pro- 
tect the Indians against enormous fees. I propose to read the 
amendment, Mr. President, and offer it pro forma. I have no 
interest in the matter of any kind or character. If the Senate 
chooses to reject it or to adopt any other amendment it is abso- 
lutely immaterial to me; but I conceived it to be my duty, irre- 
spective of any criticism, to have said what I have said and to 
25 puar I Propose to do now in offering this amendment, which 

will read: 


Provided, That this prohibition shall not apply to contracts for the 
recovery of money or property in a suit or claim against and resisted 
by the United States or to a claim by or against any State or munici- 
ality, nor to a claim for services in resisting the enrollment of an 
ndian as a member of any tribe, which enrollment is resisted suc 
tribe or a majority thereof; but no claim for any such service shall be 
paid until same has approved as to amount by the tribunal, court, 
or department finally pass upon the claim or enrollment, without 
respect to the agreed fee or commission mentioned in any such contract. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is already an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment pending. The question is on 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gonk] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. ASHURST. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the committee amendment, 
page 57, line 24, after the word “ given,” and before the period, 
insert the words: = 
in such manner as Congress may prescribe, 


Mr. GORE. It has been suggested by my colleague that it 
might obviate some objection if the amendment were modified 
to read: 
in such manner as Congress may have prescribed or may hereafter 
prescribe. 

I thought probably that would meet the objection of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, as a matter of information, I 
should like to ask either of the Senators from Oklahoma what 
provision has been made by Congress. The modification reads 
“may have prescribed or may hereafter prescribe.” 

Mr. GORE. I will say that this amendment is not limited 
to Oklahoma. My colleague suggested to me that probably 
that modification would meet the objection which the Senator 
from South Dakota had in mind. When there have been specific 


directions heretofore given by Congress this amendment would 


not interfere. 

Mr. STONE. I am asking the Senator if he knows that any 
have been prescribed. 

Mr. GORE. I do not know, I will say to the Senator. Proba- 
bly my colleague might be able to give the information. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if we are going to make an 
amendment along this line, I ask the question would it not be 
better now to prescribe the terms upon which the contracts 
may be made, or that they shall be made with the approval of 
some particular authority, instead of leaving it to the action of 
some future Congress and have to go all over this again? I 
ask the Senator from Oklahoma if it would not be satisfactory 
to him if there could be inserted at the end of the amendment 
“if the consent of the United States has been previously given 
by the action of the Secretary of the Interior” ? 

Mr. GORE. That might be all right in some cases and in 
some cases I do not think it would be satisfactory. It would 
change the existing law in some particulars where I do not 
think it ought to be changed. For that reason I do not think 
I can accept the amendment. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I want to say just a word on 
this question. I do not care anything whatever about the per- 
sonal aspects of this case, and by personal aspects I mean the 
personal things referred to by the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Fatt]. It does seem to me, however, that it would hardly 
be right to tie up the right of contract by restrictions which 
would make the exercise of that right impossible or imprac- 
ticable. The fact is there are large numbers of Indians, not 
only in Oklahoma but elsewhere in different parts of the coun- 
try, who are as intelligent men as you will find, who average up 
well with the citizenry of the country. It seems to me it would 
hardly be right to put a restraint upon those men to make 
contracts, 
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When this matter was before the committee it was discussed 
at some considerable length. I must say that I heard compara- 
tively little of the discussion, being at that time engaged more 
especially with work connected with one of the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Finance in an adjoining room, but I heard 
the discussion by the members of the committee, not by those 
who came before the committee. As a result a subcommittee of 
three able, experienced men on that committee was appointed to 
Graft a provision that might cover the ground and meet the 
situation. That subcommittee made a report, and that report 
was considered and amended and the provision as it appears 
in the text of the bill was agreed upon and incorporated. It 
was not thought by the committee—and I am speaking now for 
the committee—that it was wise or prudent or just to carry 
the restriction upon the right of contract so far with respect to 
intelligent American citizens, men who are exercising all the 
rights of American citizenship, who are holding important 
places of public trust in their States and in the Nation, as to 
deprive or in a large measure unnecessarily to restrict the con- 
stitutional right of such people to make contracts. I believe 
the committee was right in its conclusion. 

Now, to adopt this amendment and say that the right to make 
a contract by one of the United States Senators sitting here in 
this body from Oklahoma and another equally well qualified 
man in the exercise of all his rights of citizenship occupying a 
place in the House of Representatives, that the governor of a 

State and men of this kind can not make a contract now, but 
must wait upon the pleasure of Congress at some future day, 
does not meet my approval and did not meet the approval of 
your committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr] to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the- amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. FALL. I reoffer to the committee amendment the amend- 
ment which I read and which is on the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. STONE. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from New Mexico an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. FALL. It is an amendment to the committee amendment. 
It is simply a proviso. I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, on page 57, 
line 24, after the word “given,” before the period, it is pro- 
posed to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That this prohibition shall not apply to contracts for the 
recovery of money or property in a suit or claim against and resisted 
by the United States or to a claim by or against any State or munici- 
pality, nor to claim for services in resisting enrollment of any Indian 
as a member of any tribe, which enrollment is resisted by such tribe 
or a majority thereof; but no claim for any such service shall be paid 
until same has been approved as to amount by the tribunal, court 
or department finally passing upon the claim or enrollment without 
respect to the agreed fee or commission mentioned in any such contract. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I feel at liberty to say that this 
amendment was presented to the committee as it is presented 
here and was there disagreed to. 

Mr. FALL. I made the statement, Mr. President, in offering 
the amendment that it was disagreed to by a tie vote in com- 
mittee, there belng eight members of the committee present, four 
voting aye and four voting no. I reserved the right at that time 
to offer it here, as the record will show. 

Mr. STONE. That is correct. The Senator did reserve the 
right to offer the amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STONE. What for? s 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I will withdraw the call for the yeas 
and 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator insist on the 
yeas and nays? 

Mr. ASHURST. I thought we would thereby save time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not know whether this 
amendment is subject to a point of order or not, but in view of 
the pending provisions in the bill, I will raise the point of order 
and get a ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. FALL. Then I will raise the point of order that the 
amendment itself reported by the committee is new legislation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE, I will wait until the Chair rules on the point. 
I have been seriously considering making the very point which 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] makes in reference to 


. 


a eotie amendment, but I have not concluded to go so far as 

Mr. FALL. I am perfectly willing that these contracts be à 
restricted in every way; but I do protest against tying the | 
aa of some people while other people are filching their 
profits. i 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am not content to have 
that statement made by the honorable Senator from New | 
Mexico [Mr. Fatt] go into the Rxconb without some challenge. 
I do not feel at liberty to advert to what took place before the. 
committee, but I speak the language of truth and soberness when 
I say that some ex-Senators and some lobbyists have been seek- | 
ing for years to have certain contracts approved which, in 
effect, would mulct the Indians out of large sums of money. I 
have here upon my desk a statement of the moneys paid out 
of Indian funds to one firm of attorneys aggregating nearly 
$1,000,000. It was the purpose of the committee “not to tie 
the hands of the Indian and rob him,” but to prevent the Indian 
from being further plundered. It was the purpose of the com- 
mittee to provide that certain contracts—which would net to 
this firm of lawyers $3,500,000 for no services—should not be 
ratified. 

Mr. President, I shall not take up the time of the Senate fur- 
ther than to say that I wish most emphatically to record myself 
as being one Senator who feels it his duty and responsibility to 
see that the hungry and larcenous fingers of grafters and seek- 
ers of exorbitant fees shall not be extended into the trust funds 
belonging to the Indians. a 

This fund of $35,000,000 belongs to these Indians in question. 
No one questions the right of the Indians to these funds. Are 
we doing our duty to the Government and to these Indians, there- 
fore, when we permit, without protest, legislation which might 
allow lobbyists or other persons to take a fee of $3,500,000 for 
work that he or they could not perform? 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. How does the Senator arrive at the conclusion 
that there is a fee claimed of $3,500,000? I have seen that 
statement in the newspapers and heard it talked about, but how 
does the Senator arrive at the conclusion that there is a fee 
claimed by anyone of $3,500,000 or of any other amount against 
this $35,000,000? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will be entirely within the record when I 
say that since the subject has been agitated and since this firm 
of attorneys have reached the conclusion that it can not obtain 
this fee they have very politely declined to accept it. Seeing 
that their efforts were blocked they have filed a disclaimer to it. 
I have some doubt as to the validity and legality of the dis- 
claimer or waiver; that is to say, I am not satisfied that the 
matter should rest upon the disclaimer wholly, but Congress 
should make an affirmative expression against the payment of 
these fees where attorneys pretend to perform a service when 
in truth the Government has absolutely and expressly recog- 
nized the fact that it holds the money, land, or other property 
in trust for the Indian. 

Mr. FALL. I will ask the Senator if it is not a fact that 
under existing law this firm of attorneys could not get 10 cents 
out of these tribal funds without the assent of Congress affirm- 
atively given? The Senator knows that a dollar can not be 
paid from this fund without an appropriation by Congress. 
Therefore, if these gentlemen had not relinquished any claim, it 
must have required an act of the Congress to enable them to get 
10 cents or any other amount. ‘Those are the facts, I believe. 

Mr, ASHURST. That is the Senator’s opinion concerning 
the facts. 

Mr. FALL. Yes, it is. 

Mr. ASHURST. But every Senator is charged with the re- 
sponsibility and duty of putting his own construction upon a 
state of facts. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have here a statement from the former 
Secretary of the Interior which shows that the firm of attorneys 
which attempted to secure this $3,500,000, in 1901 was paid 
$750,000 by both the Choctaw and the Chickasaw Nations. 

Mr. FALL. For what was that? 

Mr. ASHURST. That was paid in connection with the so- 
called citizenship contract of January 7, 1901. 

Mr. FALL. For resisting enrollment, was it not? 

Mr. ASHURST. The fee amounted to $750,000. There was 
paid about the same time, or possibly a little subsequent to 
that time, by the Choctaw Nation to this firm $79,000, and at 
another time there was paid to this firm by the Chickasaw 
Nation $102,916, making a total of moneys paid to this one 
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firm of $932,848. It has not been made apparent to the com- 
mittee, or to this member of the committee at least, what 
service these lobbyists will render for this $3,500,000. That was 
the reason I asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator did not understand me as objecting 
to the yeas and nays, did he? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I did not. 

Mr. FALL. I would welcome a roll call. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not said it was improper for the 
Senator to object to a roll call. 

Mr. FALL. But this Senator did not object. 

Mr. STONE. I objected to save time. 

Mr. ASHURST. I owe a vast deal to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Stone] for his courtesies and 
his kindness toward me, and much as I should like to save 
time—as time is a valuable asset of mankind—we are charged 
here with the duty, and should be charged with the duty, of 
trying to save money for the Indians, 

Mr. STONE. That is all right. 

Mr. ASHURST. Indeed it is. I shall not at this time ad- 
vert at length to the findings of the House committee in 1910 
on this subject. The majority members found that the influ- 
ence of this firm was improper and should be characterized, so 
the majority say, by a stronger term than “undue influence,” 
while the minority member, Mr. STEPHENS, now a majority mem- 
ber and now chairman of the House Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, found that improper means had been used or attempted 
to be used seeking to validate certain contracts and obtain large 
fees out of Indian funds. 

I believe this committee amendment to be wholesome legisla- 
tion. It is proper to provide by law that tribal property not 
belonging to the individual but to the tribe and unallotted lands 
in the hands of the United States Government, as trustee, should 
be delivered to and reach the Indians undiminished in quantity. 
Less than that we should not do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Gore] makes the point of order against the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] to the 
amendment of the committee on the ground that it is general 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say merely a word or 
two. Waiving entirely the personal features of the discussion, 
I am perfectly willing that every Indian tribe and that every 
individual Indian should have ample and able attorneys when 
they are engaged in a lawsuit, when they have a claim to estab- 
lish, a right to vindicate, or a wrong to redress. I may say 
that there are in Oklahoma five tribes, known as the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes. The Cherokee Tribe has a very able attorney at 
present, who receives $5,000 per annum; the Creek Tribe also 
has a regularly employed attorney, who receives $5,000 per 
year, and, I think, for the current year is receiving $10,000 in 
addition for some, special service; the Chickasaw Tribe of In- 
dians has an attorney who receives $5,000 a year; and the 
Choctaw Tribe has four attorneys, one of them receiving $5,000 
and the other three receiving, jointly, $5,000. For all ordinary 
purposes these regularly employed attorneys would seem to be 
quite sufficient to protect the rights of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. 

The amendment now pending is the outgrowth of an amend- 
ment I offered during the recent regular session; and I may say 
that the amendment was prepared in the Department of the 
Interior. When offered it was limited to the Creek Tribe of 
Indians. The particular circumstance which gave rise to the 
amendment was this: The Creek Indians have now $3,000,000 
in the Treasury of the United States; it is their money; there 
is no question, there ts no challenge to their title. Attorneys 
were circulating contracts in Oklahoma which would entitle 
them to 10 per cent on the $3,000,000 to recover it from the 
Government and to secure its distribution among the Indians. 

The money belongs to the Creeks. It was the opinion of the 
Department, and it was my own opinion, that no attorney or firm 
of attorneys should be paid $300,000 to prevail upon Congress to 
distribute this money amongst the Indians who are legally and 
unquestionably entitled to receive it. On the floor of the Senate 
I submitted a motion to extend the amendment to the Five 
Civilized Tribes instead of limiting it to the Creek Tribe alone. 
That is the history of this amendment as originally presented by 
me in the Senate, 

I will say, Mr. President, that the Senator from New Mexico 
was entirely correct in the statement that what is known as the 
tax litigation saved the Indians perhaps many million dollars. 
Under the treaties their allotments were exempt from taxation. 
Congress passed a law subsequent to statehood undertaking to 
subject those allotments to taxation. The Indians contested 
the validity of that law, won their suit, and escaped taxation 


for some 21 years. That undoubtedly saved them a vast amount 
of money. They had a right to bring that suit; they had a 
right to have attorneys, if they saw fit, in that sort of litigation. 

I may say, however, Mr. President, that I understand indi- 
vidual Indians of the Chickasaw and Choctaw country made 
contracts with private attorneys aggregating $80,000 to resist 
this attempted taxation, whereas, as a matter of fact, suit was 
brought by the regularly employed attorneys of the Choctaw 
Nation, suit was brought by the regularly retained attorney of 
the Cherokee Nation, as I am informed, and suit was brought by 
the regularly employed attorneys of the Creek Nation. The 
first suit, which went to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
was a Choctaw suit in which the regularly employed attorneys 
of the nation represented the nation; and I have no doubt that 
the regularly retained attorneys of those nations would—they 
did in the case of three nations and would have done so in the 
Choctaw Nation—have protected the rights of the Indians and 
would have shielded them against unwarranted taxation if no 
contracts had been entered into with private attorneys. I 
make no doubt of that; and yet there can be no complaint if the 
Indians saw fit to engage attorneys in that sort of litigation. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment is limited to contracts 
on the part of Indians with attorneys, such contracts relating 
to undistributed tribal funds. What I had in my mind was 
this: The Government of the United States is under treaty 
obligation to wind up the affairs of those tribes and to dispose 
of their tribal property. The treaty stipulates that it shall be 
done without expense to the Indians. My own feeling has been 
that the Government ought to carry out that treaty in good 
faith. It ought not to oblige, and it ought not to permit, those 
Indians to make contracts with reference to that tribal estate 
whereby anybody will receive a large fee or compensation for 
doing what it is the duty of the Government to do, and what 
I hope and believe the Government at no distant day will do 
in good faith. 

That is what I had in my mind in connection with this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] makes the point of order against the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] to the 
amendment of the committee on the ground that it is general 
legislation. The amendment submitted by the Senator from 
New Mexico is palpably a substitute for that part of the bili 
beginning with line 21, on page 56, and ending with line 19, on 
page 57. That was the language which came to the Senate 
from the House. This being an amendment to a House provi- 
sion, the Chair is impressed with the view that the point of 
order does not lie. It is therefore overruled. 

The question now is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Faru] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. STONE. Let the amendment be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 24, page 57, before the 
period, it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, The foregoing provision shall not apply to contracts made 
with or services rende any Indian who is a citizen of the United 
States, has severed his tribal relations, and has been or is the owner 
in fee of lands under grant from the Government of the United States, 


Mr. STERLING obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota has the floor. 

Mr. STONE. I was merely going to make a request. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. It is getting late, and clearly we shall not be 
able to conclude the bill to-night. I thought the Senator from 
South Dakota desired to have this matter go over, in order that 
he might look into it. 

Mr. STERLING. ‘That will be perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. STONE. If there are other amendments to be proposed 
to this particular provision, I should be glad to have them 
offered now, so that they may appear in the Recorp to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to offer an amendment, in order that it 
may go in the Record of to-day's proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment, then, 
will be the amendment submitted by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will be printed in the RECORD? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be printed, and pending. 

Mr. STONE. It will be the pending amendment. 

The PE'ESIDING OFFICER. Further amendments may be 
offered for printing. 

Mr. OWEN. I submit an amendment to the amendment for 
printing, and give notice that I shall offer it at the proper time, 
It is as follows: 

On page 57, at the end of line 24. strike out the period and add a 
comma and the following: 

“And no contract made with any person claiming citizenship in any 
Indian tribe, where such contract affects the tribal funds or property 
in the hands of the United States, or the fee is to be paid from the 
claimant’s portion of tribal funds or 8 shall be valid, nor shall 
any payment for services rendered in relation thereto be made, unless 
the consent of the United States has previously been given,” 

Mr. MYERS. I offer an amendment to the bill, for the pur- 
pose of having it printed, and ask that it may lie on the table 
until reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the amendment will be printed and lie on the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KERN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet to-morrow afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 50 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1913, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations received by the Senate June 17, 1918. 
AMBASSADOR TO ITALY. 


Thomas Nelson Page, of Virginia, to be ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States to Italy, vice 
Thomas J. O’Brien, resigned. 


Envoy To SWITZERLAND. 


Pleasant A. Stovall, of Georgia, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Switzerland, vice Henry S. Boutell, resigned. 


COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS. 


Andrew J. King, of Montana, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Montana and Idaho, in the States of Montana 
und Idaho, in place of John G. Bair, whose term of office ex- 
pired by limitation June 14, 1913. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Cato D. Glover, of Gadsden, Ala., to be register of the land 
office at Montgomery, Ala., vice Nathan H. Alexander, term 
expired 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 


Second Lieut. Daniel D. Pullen, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1913, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Second Lieut. Carey H. Brown, Corps of Engineers, to be first 
lieutenant from February 27, 1913, vice First Lieut. Alvin B. 
Barber, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Oscar N. Sohlberg, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1913, vice First Lieut, Wil- 
liam F. Endress, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Beverly C. Dunn, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1913, vice First Lieut. Jarvis 
J. Bain, promoted. 

Second Lient. Donald H. Connolly, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1913, vice First Lieut. Thomas 
H. Emerson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond F. Fowler, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1913, vice First Lieut. Robert 
S. Thomas, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David McCoach, jr., Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1913, vice First Lieut. Roger 
G. Powell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James G. B. Lampert, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1913, vice First Lieut. John 
N. Hodges, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Philip B. Fleming, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1913, vice First Lieut. Arthur 
R. Ehrnbeck, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Stewart, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1913, vice First Lieut. Harold 
S. Hetrick, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph C. Mehaffey, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 28, 1913, vice First Lieut. Wil- 


liam A. Johnson, promoted. 


MEDICAL CORPS, 


To be captains with rank from June 15, 1913, after three years’ 
service. 


First Lieut. Albert S. Bowen, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Ernest R. Gentry, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Roy C. Heflebower, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. George M. Edwards, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. George B. Foster, jr., Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Joseph Casper, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Henry Beeuwkes, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Edward M. Welles, jr., Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Condon C. McCornack, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. William H. Thearle, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Glenn I. Jones, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. George W. Cook, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Charles C. Demmer, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Charles T. King, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Thomas H. Johnson, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. William H. Allen, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Larry B. McAfee, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Adam E. Schlanser, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Carl E. Holmberg, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. John P. Fletcher, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Joseph E. Bastion, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Thomas D. Woodson, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Alexander T. Cooper, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. John T. Aydelotte, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Taylor E. Darby, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Thomas C. Austin, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Mark D. Weed, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward D. Kremers, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Haberkampf, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Harry R. Beery, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. James R. Mount, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Royal Reynolds, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. James S. Fox, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Felix R. Hill, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Ralph G. De Voe, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Wayne H. Crum, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. John A. Burket, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Wibb E. Cooper, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Thomas L. Ferenbaugh, Medical Corps, 
First Lieut. William L. Sheep, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Edgar C. Jones, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Arthur O. Davis, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Floyd Kramer, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward L. Napier, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. W. Cole Davis, Medical Corps. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913: 

George H. Emmerson, 

George E. Brandt, 

Robert O. Baush, 

John ©. Hilliard, 

Karl F. Smith, 

Owen St. A. Botsford, 

Donald T.. Hunter, 

Henry B. Le Bourgeois, 

Cleveland McCauley, and 

Leslie C. Davis. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
cet pice Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 1ith day of June, 

Edward A. Schumann, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Robert L. Payne, jr., a citizen of Virginia. 

Bruce Elmore, a citizen of Washington. 

Charles C. Ammerman, a citizen of the District of Columbia. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 13th day of June, 
1913: 

William B. Hetfield, a citizen of New York. 

Frank H. Haigler, a citizen of Colorado. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 17, 1913. 
JUDGE or THE District COURT OF ALASKA. 


Frederick M. Brown to be judge of the district court of the 
District of Alaska, to be assigned to Division No. 3. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


George E. Welter to be appraiser of merchandise in the 
district of Portland, Oreg. 


PosTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


Edward C. Barnes, Evergreen. 
J. W. Barnes, Prattville. 

J. F. Beatty, Atmore. 
Clarence Byrd, Opp. 
Josephine Carlisle, Girard. 
W. H. Cleere, Haleyville. 

J. W. Horn, Brantley. 
Richard C. McCarty, Slocomb. 


ARKANSAS, 


H. R. Cantrell, Mansfieid. 
Stephen R. George, Magazine. 
L. J. Miller, De Witt. 

COLORADO. 


F. F. Reinert, Fort Morgan. 
Bruce Russell, Yuma. 
GEORGIA, 


Thomas K. Dunham, Darien. 
Hattie F. Gilmer, Toccoa. 
Martha E. Gorham, Crawfordville. 
Josephine Hilliard, Union Point. 
John N. King, Rochelle. 
A. J. Lovelady, Ball Ground. 
L. F. Maxwell, Cornelia. 
W. A. Talley, Milltown. 

HAWAI, 


A. H. Silva, jr., Kahului. 
IDAHO. 


C. W. Greenough, Cottonwood. 
Charles L, Hollar, Kellogg. 


INDIANA, 


Charles F. Bardonner, Cicero. 
Charles E. Couch, Sheridan. 

James F. Harding, Brownsburg. 
William B. Vestal, Greencastle. 


KANSAS, 


Edward Corrigan, Effingham. 
Viola Hamilton, Altamont. 
Marion E. Henderson, Haven. 
E. C. McDermott, Spearville. 
Thomas O'Mara, Colony. 
Eugene Skinner, Cherokee. 


LOUISIANA. 


George D. Domengeaux, Breaux Bridge. 
Harry J. Geary, Lake Charles, 

J. H. Houck, -Gibsland. 

Frank G. Hulse, Delhi. 

John R. Nash, Logansport. 


MAINE, 


Ned W. Coombs, Castine. 
Irenee Cyr, Fort Kent. 
Reuben A, Huse, Kingfield. 
Milford A. Waite, Canton. 


MICHIGAN, 


Charles W. Cargo, Bellevue, 
M. S. Carney, Decatur. 
MINNESOTA, 


Amos F, Avery, Stewart. 
George A. Blackmun, Hancock, 
H. L. Buck, Winona. 

Martin Christensen, Barnum. 
Herman N. Dahl, Minneota, 

E. L. Flaten, Moorhead. 

John Flynn, Carlton. 
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Nels E. Hawkinson, Grove City. 
Edward Hurley, La Crescent. 
J. S. Jacobson, Elbow Lake. 
O. E. Jude, Maple Lake. 
W. P. Lemmer, Belgrade. 
Paul D. Mitchell, Brooten. 
Walter W. Parish, Rushford. 
©. H. Phinney, Herman. 
Joseph H. Seal, Melrose. 
Charles L. Skaug, Crookston. 
Emanuel Yngve, Cambridge. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
C. W. Bolton, Pontotoc. 
David Walley, Richton. 
MISSOURI, 
W. L. Hixson, Billings. 
L. M. Hutcherson, Warrenton. 
Louie L. Jobe, Bloomfield. 
Louie C. Mattox, Cuba. 
William C. Murray, Doniphan. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Irving H. Hicks, Contocook. 
Horace C. Phaneuf, Nashua. 


OHIO. 
H. E. Kinzly, Nevada. 

Frank V. Lantz, McArthur. 
Byron C. Porter, Kinsman. 


OKLAHOMA, 
J. M. Ennis, Antlers. 

Francis M, Reed, jr., Afton. 
Charles J. Townsend, Idabel. 
Robert E. Lee Woods, Duncan. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


James G. Downward, jr., Coatesville. 
E. Howell Fisk, Daiton. 

Stephen L. Hennigan, Old Forge. 
Wiliam F. Johnston, Westgrove. 
D. J. Kyle, Harrisville. 

Joshua P. Lamborn, Berwyn. 
Shepherd M. Lash, Herminie. 

G. B. Livingston, Conneaut Lake. 
Junius W. U. McBride, Beaver. 
John D. Moore, Oxford. 

W. H. Portser, Saltsburg. 


John H. Rahn, Schwenkville. 


T. Cheyney Scott, Malvern. 
Samuel G. Shannon, Norwood Station. 
Oscar Wolfensberger, Lemoyne. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Rush O. Fellows, Bellefourche. 
O. M. Iverson, Hudson. 

TEXAS, 
John J. Ball, Orange. 
Ralph H. Barnett, Hereford. 
Myrtle C. Bradshaw, Roxton, 
Kate G. Burke, Crosbyton. 
W. H. Cook, Henrietta. 
M. C. Fields, Lott. 
J. W. Gaskin, Jacksboro. 
W. B. Hutchison, Tulia. 
F. P. Ingerson, Barstow. 
George P. Knight, Stephenville. 
Henry L. Luckett, Toyah. 
John W. Miller, Dilley. 
Charles B. Moore, Lovelady. 
J. L. Noel, Pilot Point. 
T. J. Oden, Lindale. 
B. C. Sanford, Plainview. 
G. W. Smith, Sonora. 
Annie Stryker, Woodville. 
Green B. Taylor, Pecan Gap, 


ggins. 
T. P. Woodward, Yoakum. 
WASHINGTON, 
F. A. Kennett, Prosser. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


Wirt A. French, Princeton. 
Harry B. Moore, Ronceverte. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspar, June 17, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heayen, impress us more profoundly with the sin- 
fulness of sin and inspire within us an admiration and fervent 
desire for righteousness. Sin impoverishes the soul, while 
righteousness enriches it. Sin weakens the moral fiber, while 
righteousness strengthens it. Sin alienates, while righteousness 
brings us in communion with Thee. Sin is a reproach to the 
individual, a reproach to any people. Righteousness exalteth 
the individual and exalteth the Nation. The moral and religious 
status of the Nation is measured by the moral and religious 
status of the individuals who compose it. Hence we pray most 
fervently that sin may diminish and righteousness increase, 
that as individuals and as a Nation we may refiect Thy glory 
in thought, word, and deed, and have the respect and admira- 
tion of all the people of all the world; and all the praise we 
will ascribe to Thee, our God and our Father. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, June 13, 1913, was 
read and approved. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. Henry Grorce, Jr., appeared at the bar of the House and 
took the oath of office. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Francis, for two weeks, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. Stevens of Minnesota, for three weeks, on account of 
important business, 

To Mr. Gorpon, for several days, on account of important 
business, 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

By unanimous consent, reference of the bill (H. R. 4480) to 
reimburse certain fire insurance companies the amounts paid 
by them for property destroyed by fire in suppressing the bubonic 
plague in the Territory of Hawaii in the years 1899 and 1900 
was changed from the Committee on Appropriations to the 
Committee on Claims, 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. HENRY. Mr: Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Friday next immediately after the reading of the Journal the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. NRELET] be allowed to address 
the House for one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that on Friday next, immediately after the reading of 
the Journal, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. NeeLey] be per- 
mitted to address the House for one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
of course I have no desire to interfere with the gentleman 
speaking—but on that day, immediately after the reading of 
the Journal, there may be some very important matters to be 
considered by the House. 

Mr. HENRY. That is, not to interfere with the business of 
the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If that is understood, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The request, then, is amended so that it may 
not interfere with the business of the House. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


SIZE, ACCOMMODATIONS, AND COST OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


The SPEAKER. Under public act No. 432, approved March 
4, 1913, to increase the limit of cost of certain public build- 
ings, to authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or 
improvement of certain public buildings, to authorize the erec- 
tion and completion of public buildings, to authorize the pur- 
chase of sites for public buildings, and for other purposes, the 
appointment of a commission is provided for in section 36 of 
that act, as follows: 


Sec. 36. That a commission composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Postmaster General, the Attorney General, two members of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and two members of the 

ommittee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House, shall, with 
the aid of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, present to Con- 
gress a connected scheme, inyolvin; 


annual appropriations, for the con- 
struction and 


completion of public buildings heretofore authorized 


within a reasonable time, and shall frame a standard or standards 
by which the size and cost of public buildings shall, as far as pi 
cable, be determined, and shall report as to the adaptability in 


racti- 
size, 


accommodations, and cost of panamas hitherto authorized to the re- 
quirements of the communities in which they are to be located, and 
also whether the existing appropriations should be increased or dl- 
minished to meet such requirements, and that the sum of $5,000 is 
hereby appropriated for the expenses of such inquiry. 

The Speaker appoints as members of that commission the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 


MONEY TRUST INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved the House of Representativ i 
That there oo 8 100,000 additional „ ‘the report of {is 
Pujo Money Trust committee on House resolutions Nos. 429 and 504, 
75,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
3 as follows: Five thousand to the Committee on Banking and 

‘urrency and 70,000 to the House document room; and 25,000 for the 
use of the Senate. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that this is a request for unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. HENRY. It is. I would like to make a statement re- 
specting it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to make the point of order that the 
resolution is not in order, being a joint resolution, and it can 
only be brought up through the basket. If the Speaker desires 
to hear me upon that I would be very glad to address myself 
to the Chair. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman to hear 
me for a few minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I 
will reserve the right to object, and withhold the point of order 
for the present. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr, Speaker, I am asking unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of this resolution, and the House 
can give unanimous consent to suspend all rules and to con- 
sider it. I wish to say this is a very important and urgent 
matter. There are numerous requests coming from all parts of 
the country for this report. My office is so flooded with re- 
quests that I can not supply one-fiftieth part of the demand. I 
have a letter here to-day from Collier's Weekly to this effect: 


COLLIER’s WEEKLY, 
901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., June 16, 1913. 


Hon. ROBERT L. Henry, 
House Office Building, City. 


Mx DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Of the letters which come into this office 
making. various requests for information and documents, we notice that 
there is a very great demand for the reports of the Pujo committee. I 
am convinced that it would serve a useful public purpose and be a very 
popular thing if more copies of that report were printed and made 
available for distribution. It is a very educational thing and deals 
— subject which will be widely discussed during the coming 
months. 

Of course we have no interest in this whatever, and I am writing 
this letter wholly as a suggestion which may interest you and be serv- 
iceable to the public. In my own judgment it would be very well 
worth while to have more copies printed and have it made known that 
they are available for distribution. 

Cordially, yours, Mark SULLIVAN. 

Mr, Speaker, I am asking for only 100,000 copies of that 
report now. It is my purpose to follow it hereafter if the de- 
mand increases, which I am sure will occur, and ultimately it 
will be necessary to print additional copies of this report. It is 
the fruit of months of investigation, and more than $50,000 
were expended to make the investigation. It is highly impor- 
tant that we give to the country the result of that investiga- 
tion. . 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 3 

Mr. HENRY. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. How large a document is that report? 

Mr. HENRY. The document is about 260 pages, including 
the maps, charts, and so forth, but the report proper is about 
160 pages. I do not ask for a reprint of the hearings; it is 
only the report signed by the members of the majority and the 
minority of the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman know how much 100,000 
copies of the report will cost? 

Mr. HENRY. I do, and will give the gentleman the figures 
now. I have had the Public Printer make an estimate. 

The estimate is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
Washington, June 16, 1913. 
Hon. ROBERT L. HENRY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Mn. Henry: Pursuant to yonr verbal request for estimates 
on House Report No. 1593, Sixty-second Congress, third session, “ Report 
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of the committee appointed pursuant to House resolution 429,” ete., I 
have the honor to quote as follows: 


100,000 copies. —— ͤm—ꝛWk— tee ne 


150,000 ces ð¶Ä——2ʃ—2—é 4 Dee ee 5 
200,000 copies 8 25 
250,000 coples— 2 4„ͤ4.2„41„ĩ:7 28. 249. 78 
200,000 coples— 2 „4«éͤ«éc4̃„„„%.ł s 33. 810. 25 
re 89, 370. 75 
400,000 coples nmm ä TS 8 A. 
450000 CODIOB . . . 50, 491. 75 
600,000 Cie. ewes 56, 052. 25 


Pes Saw’ B. DONNELLY. 
Public Printer. 


vi 

Now, the demand for this document has been so great that 
the counsel for the Money Trust investigating committee spent 
$20,000 out of his own pocket in order to have it reprinted and 
circulated. 

Mr. MONDELL. How many reports were originally printed 
or have been printed up to this time? 

Mr. HENRY. I have not made that calculation because I 
do not know. All I know is that there is a demand coming to 
the document room and to Members of the House and to my 
office daily. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the supply is entirely exhausted, is it? 

Mr. HENRY. Entirely exhausted; only 10,500 copies have 
been printed, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. NEELEY], who 
was a member of the investigating committee, informs me. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, now, is it the opinion of the gentle- 
man, other than the suggestion from the editor of Collier’s 
Weekly, that there will be a demand from now on for ten times 
as many copies as have already been printed? 

Mr. HENRY. I will say to the gentleman I have in my 
office a demand for 25,000 copies now, and they are coming in 
every day, and I am sure other Members have demands. 

Mr. MONDELL. Twenty-five thousand people have written 
the gentleman asking for copies of this report? 

Mr. HENRY. ‘Twenty-five thousand including suggestions to 
send copies to the following names, and so forth. That many 
can be supplied, and I am sure it will amount to more than 
that; but I wish the Members to understand that in my judg- 
ment this report, after having spent all this money on it, should 
be reprinted at the cost estimated by the Public Printer. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HENRY. I do. 

Mr. BORLAND. I agree very thoroughly with the gentleman 
about the demand for this document, but I would like to ask 
the gentleman why he has not proposed to put it in the docu- 
ment room rather than in the folding room? 

Mr. HENRY. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be an equal distribution. 

Mr. HENRY. I think the gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. HENRY. 
particular, so as to provide that the copies shall be placed in 
the folding room. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not usual, in the case of a request for 
a publication so large as this, that, the matter should be first 
referred to the Committee on Printing? 

Mr. HENRY: I do not think so, when the House has full in- 
formation on the subject. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no information on the subject, and 
I have not had a single request for the document. 

Mr. HENRY. If the gentleman wishes, I will modify my re- 
quest to this extent, to ask to-day for 50,000 copies, and then 
when that edition is exhausted, come on another day and ask 
for more. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question or two? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; certainly. 

175 SHERLEY. These documents are purchasable, are they 
not? 

Mr. HENRY. From the Public Printer; yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it not true that there is an organized 
moyvement—and I do not use that word in an offensive way—to 
distribute these documents around? For instance, there are a 
series of articles purporting to be written by Mr. Lawson, in 


I will modify my request, Mr. Speaker, in that_ 


which there is an agitation for these documents, and now the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] presents a letter from 
Collier’s. I have always believed that the mistake we made 
was in the indiscriminate free distribution of documents. I be- 
lieve that men who really desire documents of this kind would 
not mind the small expense incident to the purchase of a copy, 
and I have heard right through this discussion half a dozen 
gentlemen around me say what has been their experience, which 
has been mine, of a very limited demand. I have had about 
five requests for this document, which I have supplied, and I 
have heard at least five gentlemen since the matter started say 
that that had been about their experience. 

Of course the gentleman from Texas, through his connection 
with the matter, has had a special demand made upon him, and 
he has made a very surprising statement, that the counsel of 
the commission had expended $20,000 in supplying copies of the 
report. As I recall, his fee was only $25,000. 

Mr. HENRY. His fee was only $15,000. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then he is $5,000 to the bad? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; but on an important matter like this, 
why require the people interested to pay for such a report? 

Mr. SHERLEY. As I understand the gentleman, it costs 
$11,000 to print an edition of 100,000 copies? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then the gentleman referred to has already 
distributed about 200,000 copies. I mean the counsel, Mr. Un- 
termyer. 

Mr. HENRY. Something like 175,000 copies. 

Mr. SHERLET. How many has the Government printed 
heretofore? 

Mr. HENRY. We have had printed 10,000 and something. 
That is the reason I am complaining. Now, we could expend 
some money and give some circulation to this report. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think it should have proper circulation, 
but the gentleman knows how many reports are sent out and 
never read. 

Mr. HENRY. I agree with the gentleman on that, and I 
would not want to have printed more copies than we need. 
Here is the report. It embraces 165 pages—the report proper. 
Then there are some maps and charts and figures, and two bills 
are suggested, and the whole thing together is 258 pages. That 
is the report proper, not the hearings. I think we ought to 
print a sufficient number to supply the demand. 

Mr. SHERLEY. So do I, provided the demand is a legitimate 
demand. But I do not think we ought to print documents to 
supply an agitated demand, and, judging from what men about 
me are saying constantly in conversation, their experience con- 
cerning the demand is very different from that which the gen- 
tleman has had. 

Mr. HENRY. Well, there is the letter from Collier’s Weekly, 
a public-spirited journal of this country. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that. Collier's Weekly is a 
popular publication, and I am not criticizing it. This is a 
question of policy. They happen to like a particular report that 
coincides with some particular views which they entertain. 
Naturally they think it advisable to have these views largely 
disseminated. So does Everybody's, in its publication, and it is 
perfectly natural that they should feed the desire as long as it 
does not cost these publications anything to have the reports 
published. What I am suggesting to the gentleman is whether 
we ought not to take the other course and say that in publica- 
tions of this kind we will make them available to the men who 
really desire to get them at a nominal cost. In England there 
are hardly any public documents distributed free, but here we 
waste annually millions of dollars in printing and distributing 
public documents without any apparent beneficial result, 

Mr. HENRY. It is true we do expend a great deal of money 
in publishing documents and distributing them, but it seems to 
me we ought to get together on this important document. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think this is an important document, but 
it is like very many other important documents. It is impor- 
tant, but perhaps my absence from having a direct relation to 
the creation of it has prevented me from seeing the superlative 
importance in it that the gentleman from Texas sees. I think 
it is of value, but I do not think the country is suffering from 
an absence of copies of the Pujo report. 

Mr. HENRY. That comes, perhaps, from the fact that the 
gentleman has not read the report. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That might be, but it so happens that that 
is not the fact. 

Mr. HENRY. Therefore I hope the gentleman will join with 
me in this request in order that we may have a sufficient num- 
ber of copies. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I will. 
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Mr. MONDELL. I understand it is the view of the gentleman 
from Texas that there should be a further investigation along 
the lines of that adopted by the Pujo committee. 

Mr. HENRY. I do not hesitate to state to the gentleman my 
position. It is that this report urgently recommends the con- 
tinuation of the investigation into the Money Trust by this 
Congress, for the reason that the power of the former committee 
expired when the last Congress adjourned. There were fifty- 
odd witnesses standing around ready to testify; there were 
stacks of records and proof ready to be presented to the com- 
mittee if there had been time then. In my judgment the present 
able and strong Banking and Currency Committee should be 
nuthorized to carry out the urgent recommendations of this 
report and be instructed to at once take up this question of 
investigating the Money Trust, concurrently with the investiga- 
tion by the Committee on Banking and Currency of the cur- 
rency proposition, and go to the bottom of the question if it 
takes July, August, September, October, November, and up to 
the first of December to get all the light that can be procured 
on the subject. 

I do not know of a more important thing that could be done 
for this country to-day than to endow the new Banking and 
Currency Committee with power to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the old investigating committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it the gentleman’s view that the dis- 
semination of 100,000 copies of this report would furnish the 
people with sufficient information on which to base intelligent 
public opinion relative to currency legislation, or is it his view 
that the reading of this report would increase the importance 
and necessity of carrying on the work of the investigation by 
this committee before passing currency legislation? I want to 
get at the gentleman's position. 

Mr. HENRY. I am glad to answer the gentleman’s question. 
This committee exhausted the inquiry in so far as the clearing- 
house situation and stock exchange in New York was concerned. 
But in this report the committee announce that they barely 
scratched the surface of the proposition of the concentration and 
control of money and credit. There is one branch of the sub- 
ject entirely untouched by this committee, and they ask that the 
next Congress give the committee power to go into this thing. 
We will be to a certain extent groping in the dark in regard to 
currency legislation until this committee is given ample power 
to investigate these things showing the connection between 
Wall Street and the bankers and the gamblers and the stock- 
brokers and monopoly, and its connection with the Treasury of 
the United States under the last Republican administration. 
We want it in order to get behind that statute which gave im- 
munity to the Comptroller of the Currency under which he refused 
to allow the committee to go into the affairs of these concerns 
und the national banks. We want to give Congress the power 
to go into the uttermost recesses of all these transactions so 
that we may know what steps to take in regard to banking and 
currency legislation and their interlocking with trusts and 
monopolies. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman state 
how much it has cost to simply “ scratch the surface“? 

Mr. HENRY. I will. It has cost about $50,000 and a little 
over. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, 
paid for the attorney fee? 

Mr. HENRY. I think $15,000 was paid to him. 
understanding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. How much does the gen- 
tleman estimate it will take to get a thorough investigation if 
it has cost already some $50,000 to scratch the surface? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I think if you will amend this 
immunity statute behind which the Comptroller of the Currency 
hid and behind which the great Wall Street bankers took refuge, 
if the Senate will pass the resolution as we passed it almost 
unanimously during the last Congress, and will give this com- 
mittee ample power, and they go into the question, that in less 
than 60 days, with an expenditure of $25,000, with nonreluctant 
witnesses, we can get information that will be worth untold 
millions and millions of dollars to the American people. r 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will ask the gentleman whether it is not 
a fact that the then Comptroller of the Currency refused to dis- 
close to the investigating committee some very important facts 
that were then within his control and knowledge? 

Mr. HENRY. It is. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not possible that a Comptroller of the 
Currency under a different administration might take a dif- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


How much of that was 


That is my 


ferent view and might disclose a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation without any further investigating committee? 

Mr. HENRY. That may be true, and therefore the investiga- 
tion might run along, and at the same time a Comptroller of 
the Currency might bring these records in. Let me give the 
House a little information about this, because some have not 
3 this report as carefully as they should. The report 
reads: 

Your committee was advised by Messrs. Untermyer and Farrar at 
the time they a ted their retainers that there could be no ex- 
haustive inquiry su as was contemplated by the resolutions without 
access to the books and documents of the national banks, nor unless the 
official examiners 8 by the Comptroller of the Currency or ex- 
pert accountants to employed by your committee were permitted to 
examine into certain of the transactions of the nati banks and to 
extract from their books and otherwise such information as might be 
deemed necessary. Your committee was especially desirous of ascertain- 
ing, with the view of recommending remedial legislation, whether, and 
sd; in what instances and to what extent, the resources of the national 
Danks are or were controlled or being used to further the practices or to 
promote the financial operations referred to in the resolutions. With- 
out such access and information it twas manifestly impossible to secure 
a complete exposure of the existing relations of such banks to the al- 
leged concentration of money and credit as required by the resolutions. 

The comptroller hid behind that statute and the bankers dodged 
behind it, as they would do again, and refused to answer the 
questions while they were extracting money from the vaults of 
the Treasury of the United States daily and using the people's 
money in gambling transactions. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. > 

Mr. PAYNE. Has the gentleman any information by which 
he can inform the House whether the present Comptroller of 
the Currency is hiding behind any statute and refusing to give 
any information? 

Mr. HENRY. I do not know anything about that, but I know 
these bankers will hide behind it. 

Mr. PAYNE. But you are talking about the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Did they not put it upon the ground that the 
statute makes that confidential information to the Government? 
And is there any difference in the attitude between the present 
comptroller and the former comptroller? 

Mr. HENRY. No; they did not put it upon that ground. 
They put it on the ground that these great bankers slipped 
one over on the people when that part of the statute was 
written, in order that no power except the comptroller and 
courts could go into the affairs of national banks. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then the gentleman has no knowledge of the 
attitude of the present comptroller? 

Mr. HENRY. No; I have not tried to get any information 
about that, because I know that the former comptroller balked 
the committee, and the bankers would hasten to hide behind 
the same statute again, unless we give the people's represent- 
atives the power to inquire into such affairs. 

Mr. PAYNE. But I am asking the gentleman about the 
present comptroller. I want to find out what his attitude is. 
The gentleman from Texas is seeking to make political capital 
out of the fact that the former comptroller did what he deemed 
to be his duty and refused to reveal these things that came 
to him confidentially, as he claimed, from the banks. I want 
to know whether there has been any improvement or change in 
the attitude of the present comptroller. 

Mr. HENRY. I understand no comptroller has been named, 
although that makes no difference as far as this proposition is 
concerned. No matter who the comptroller is, whether Demo- 
eratic or Republican, he ought not to have this power. 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘Then, has the gentleman put it up to the 
present administration and the present President as to whether 
it is his idea that the comptroller should refuse this infor- 
mation? 

Mr, HENRY. Oh, my good-natured friend knows that is not 
germane to this question. 

Mr. BORLAND and Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield first to the gentleman from Missouri 
and then to the gentleman from Wyoming. . 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
to this: As I gather from the report he has in his hand, the 
committee made an examination into the New York Stock Ex- 
change and into the clearing-house situation? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. But they were unable to make an examina- 
tion into the credits or loans that had been made by these big 
national banks and the purposes for which those loans were 
made. 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, that is the place where the comptroller, 
as the gentleman says, balked the committee under the con- 
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struction of that statute. Is not all of that information, as to 
the big loans that the banks have made, and the parties to 
whom they have gone, and the relations of these parties to the 
banks, within the knowledge of the comptroller through his 
bank examiners? And if he took a different view of the situa- 
tion, could he not, without any further investigation by Con- 
gress, lay that information before the committee or before 
Congress? 

Mr. HENRY. That might be possible, but we prefer to throw 
the gates wide open and let in the light on these transactions. 
And here stood this investigating committee, saying to these 
bankers in Wall Street, to this Money Trust, “ We do not want 
any facts in regard to any transaction of less than $1,000,000 
in magnitude. We will not come below $1,000,000, but we want 
to know about transactions above $1,000,000.” I say that stat- 
ute ought to be amended so as to place this power back with 
the House and the Senate, in order that they may make investi- 
gations. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I promised to yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] first. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman's de- 
mand for this report should be met, and I am anxious to under- 
stand as to the character of the demand and its extent. I have 
not had information on that subject. I have had very few re- 
quests. I notice that the Washington Post, in a recent article 
under the caption “ Under veto threat,” has this to say: 

The House Banking and Currency Committee will not hold open meet- 
ings during its consideration of the Wilson-Glass currency-reform bill. 
The meetings will be executive. ‘ 

The Wilson bill is to be submitted to the committee with Instruc- 
tions that it shall not be changed in committee or by the House. Mem- 
bers of Congress interested in currency legislation have advised the 
President and Secretary McAdoo that any plan of currency reform must 
be presented in prepared form and must not be left open to amendment 
or change in either House or Senate. The bill as It comes from the 
White House will be the law. 

It was explained that there were too many Members of both branches 
who held radical ideas on the subject to admit of the possibility of 
sensible legislation should they be permitted to inject their individual 
views. The President and Secretary McAdoo concurred in this sugges- 
tion. It has been announced by an administration official that the 
bill to come from the House committee will be en through both 
House and Senate under threat of the presidential veto should there 
be a change. 

What I am anxious to know is whether the gentleman from 
Texas is in favor of this wide distribution of this document or 
whether his committee is in favor of it on the theory that it 
will retard the legislative program outlined in the editorial I 
have just read. 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman is very “ cute,’ but he can not 
draw me into gratifying his childlike and bland curiosity on that 
point. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for just one more 
question? è 

Mr. HENRY. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman believe the distribution 
of these documents would expedite the passage of currency 
legislation at this session? 

Mr. HENRY. Oh, I think so. I think it would expedite 
everything good pertaining to it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Would it expedite the program outlined in 
the article which I have read? 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman is trying to draw me into that 
question again, and I beg to decline. 

Mr. CULLOP. It would at least educate the people on the 
necessity of it, would it not? 

Mr. HENRY. I should think so, undoubtedly. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 


Mr. CULLOP. I should like to ask the gentleman from Texas 


this question: I understand from the gentleman’s construction 
of this statute controlling national banks and the Comptroller 
of the Currency that it is merely directory instead of manda- 
tory? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes, 

Mr. CULLOP. If that be true, could not the Committee on 
Banking and Currency get this information from the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, if he is friendly to this matter, without 
continuing the powers of the Pujo committee? 

Mr. HENRY. No; he could not. Now I will read the statute; 
I have it here. 

Mr. CULLOP. I have the gentleman’s answer. 

Mr. HENRY. No; and I will tell you why, if you will let 
me. Here is the reason why. The statute is section 5241 of the 
Revised Statutes: 

No association shall be subject to any visitatorlal powers other than 


Pa as are authorized by this title or are vested in the courts of 
ustice. 


They would hfde behind it, and when you ask for these facts 
they under that statute claim immunity. 

Mr. CULLOP. That refers to banks. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. No matter who the comptroller might be 
or to what party he belongs. 

Mr. CULLOP. If the comptroller has this information and 
is friendly to the opening up of this matter to the public, what 
is in that or any other statute that would prevent him from 
communicating it to the Committee on Banking and Currency 
as he ought to and should do? = 

Mr. HENRY. If my friend will read the banking and cur- 
rency law, he will find that those gentlemen would hide behind 
n stumps whenever you undertake to dig into their 
affairs. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is there anything in the law—— 

Mr. HENRY. Yes—— 

Mr. CULLOP. Wait until I get through my question—that 
would prevent the Comptroller of the Currency from giving 
that information, as one of the heads of the department, to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. HENRY. Oh, he would give certain information and 
then these gentlemen would hide behind these different provi- 
sions of the law, as I said, and so obscure the issue you could 
not get to the bottom of it. 

Mr. CULLOP. Well, is there anything in the law that pre- 
vents the Comptroller of the Currency from fully investigating 
and getting all the information possessed by any national bank 
in this country; and if so, what is that provision? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; there is a great deal in the law. The 
gentleman is in favor of this investigation, is he not? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly I am and I am in favor of publish- 
ing this report, but the question with me is the best, most feasi- 
ble, and quickest way to get at it, and I contend that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, under the law, has a right to come 
before the committee any day and furnish it with this infor- 
mation and that there is no law that will prevent him from dis- 
closing the condition of any bank. 

He also has power already provided under the law to compel 
national banks to disclose fully every transaction conducted by 
it. There is no law that would enable them to hide any trans- 
action from him, and I contend it is his duty when called upon 
by the proper authority to get this information and give it to 


‘the committee. No law prevents it and public policy requires 


it, and if he refused to do so when properly called upon, he 
should be dealt with as the offense required. He would have 
no right to refuse such a request. It seems to me this informa- 
tion might well be obtained through him, and if so, additional 
legislation would not be necessary in order to get possession of 
this information. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the gentleman on 
his patriotism. 

Mr, MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylyania? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman said a few moments 
ago that if it were necessary he would be willing to stay here 
until September or October, or Noyember if necessary, to pursue 
this currency investigation. Does the gentleman mean to in- 
dicate we are likely to be held here until, November on the 
currency question? 

Mr. HENRY. I do not know anything about that; but have 
not the slightest iden we will get away before the Ist of October 
on the tariff question. 

Mr. MOORE. That is just the point. A number of gentlemen 
here are yery anxious to have the tariff question closed, and I 
think there is good Democratic authority for the statement that 
it would be good Democratic policy, as well as good Repub- 
lican policy, to have that question closed as quickly as possible. 

Mr. HENRY. It seems to me the Democratic Party would 
promptly grant the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not a fact that there is very high Demo- 
cratic authority for the statement that we ought to dispose of 
the tariff question before taking up the currency question, in- 
asmuch as the people seem to be better informed on the tariff 
than upon the subject of currency? 

Mr. HENRY. Well, that is another side issue. 

Mr. MOORE. Has it not come from high Democratic author- 
ity that it would be very good policy to have the tariff question 
disposed of before taking up the currency question? 

Mr. HENRY. Oh, the gentleman is educated, can read and 
construe language. 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this resolution? 

Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I made a point 
of order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects, 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

ARMOR PLATE. 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolution by Mr. BARTON. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
instructed to send to the House of Representatives at the earliest date 
possible the following information: 

First. What has been the total expenditure of the United States 
Government for armor plate for all 3 since its introduction and 
use in the construction of war vessels? 

Second. What portion of this amount has been paid to the Carnegie 
Steel Co., the Bethlehem Steel Co., and the Midvale Steel Co., and to 
other steel companies, if any? 

Third. What is the cost per ton to the Government for armor plate 
purchased? What is the cost of . plate per ton? 

Fourth. Do steel- manufacturing companies having 
nish gun castings for the United States Government make contracts 
11 s0, what number of guns have been 
8 and for ohne countries, ‘and what compensation has the 
United States received? 

Fifth. What would be the cost of erecting and equipping a Govern- 
lant for the manufacture of armor plate? 

Six A large portion of the expense of making guns Beng already 
proviđed for by the Government in its own plant, what would be the 
additional expense of enlarging the plant so that the guns could be 
made entirely by the Government? 

Seventh. hat is the cost per ton of powder now manufactured by 
Government plants? What is the cost per ton of powder purchased 
for the use of the Government? What would be the of enlarg- 
ing the Government plant or erecting additional plants, to the end that 
the United States manufacture all its powder instead of only a portion, 
as at the present time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I desire to say that so far as the information affecting 
powder is concerned, it was all furnished to the House at the 
last session of Congress by the Committee on Appropriations. 
It seems to me that this resolution should go to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs or to whatever committee should have jurisdic- 
tion. I object. - 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New 
York reserve the right to object until I can make a brief 
statement? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. BARTON. About two minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Very well. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, a resolution similar to this was 
introduced by Senator TELMAN. While it did not take up the 
powder proposition, it did take up the cost of armor plate, and 
was considered by the Senate. I know from personal knowledge 
that this information can not be obtained upon application of 
a Member of Congress, and I feel that a Representative here 
should be entitled to information, if we are not transcending our 
rights when we are simply asking for something to act upon 
in future legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, under the rules of the 
House all resolutions of inquiry, if not reported back by a com- 
mittee within a week, are privileged matters, and it has been 
the custom always to give the committee that would have 
proper jurisdiction of such resolution an opportunity to de- 
termine whether the request made is sufficient, or should be 
broadened, or should be narrowed. 

Mr. PAYNE, Mr, Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether the committee would have the right to report this 
under the rule recently adopted by the Democratie caucus, 
putting off action on resolutions of this kind? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Even if it did not, the right of the gen- 
tleman to move the discharge of the committee would not be 
affected. 

Mr. PAYNE. What would a poor minority Member do? He 
is not a member of the ratic caucus, and he can not 


ment 


protest there. He comes here and presents a resolution, and he is 
told to go to the committee, and the committee is prohibited 
from acting by the rules of the Democratic caucus. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the members of the poor 
minority can properly spend their time in offering thanks to 
divine Providence that the people in their supreme wisdom had 
placed the Government in the hands of the Democratic Party. 
in the last election. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think they have exhibited that wisdom 
here conspicuously. They seem to be afraid of themselves and 
afraid of their own party and they are afraid to let things take 
their proper course in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am simply asking, Mr. Speaker, that 
this resolution take its proper course. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; the gentleman has attempted to block that 
proper course and stop the action of the rules of the House, 
and destroy the action of the rules of the House by action of 
your caucus. That is a so-called reform—I guess the Demo- 
cratic brand of reform. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] had been in Congress until he was looked 
upon as an antique relic before I came here, and in all the time 
of his service he never raised his voice to obtain any infor- 
mation about the many indefensible contracts of the steel cor- 
porations of the country. It is too late for him to deceive any- 
body into the belief that he is anxious to obtain information. 
All of this information that is desirable will be had. 

In the last session of Congress the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, under the lead of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY] made a very exhaustive investigation into the cost of 
production of powder, both by the Government and by private 
plants, and as a result it reduced the price of powder—— 

„ On that theory might not this reduce the price 
of st 

Mr. FITZGERALD. All that information is available, and 
as I say, they reduced the price of powder. 

a BARTON. If I strike out the part pertaining to 
powder— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The committee recommended and Con- 
gress fixed the price of this powder at a figure less than the 
representatives of the Government expressed the opinion that 
it should be fixed. 

Mr. BARTON. So long as the Democratic Secretary of the 
Navy has recommended this sort of proceeding, and so long as 
you admit that the investigation by the last committee re- 
duced the price of powder to the Government, if I will agree 
to strike out the part relative to powder will you permit the 
portion relating to armor plate to go before the” House? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe that the gentleman's resolu- 
tion should be considered by the committee that has most in- 
formation and greatest familiarity with the matter. 

Mr. BARTON. Then do you object? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And if the committee does not report 
within a week the gentleman can test the sense of the House 
any day after that by submitting a privileged motion to dis- 
charge the committee from the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. BARTON. You know I can not do that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, the gentleman can do that. 

Mr. BARTON. After the 23d? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. At any time after one week, if this reso- 
lution is referred to the committee to-day. 

Mr. BARTON. Do you object? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects, and 
the resolution is referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PHILIPPINE PUBLIC LANDS (H. DOC. NO. 89). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying documents, was ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I submit herewith Act No. 2222 of the third Philippine Legis- 
lature, entitled: 

An act further to amend section 33, chapter — — Act No. 926, en. 
titled Tue public-land act,” as amended, by pro mg for the gran 
of free patents to native settlers until January 1, 1923. 

I have approved the act and submit it in accordance with 
provisions of section 13 of the act of Congress, July 1, 1902, 
entitled: 

An act temporarily to provide for the administration of the affairs of 
civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes, 

I also transmit herewith a letter of the Secretary of War, 
explaining the act and its purposes. 


Tue WAITE HOUSE, June 13, 1913. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on the 4th, 5th, and 
6th of this month the governors of the Western States held a 
meeting in Salt Lake City, Utah, for the purpose of considering 
the question of conservation as it has been practiced by the 
Federal Government during the past few years. 

The object of the governors was to thoroughly discuss, agree 
upon, and systematically show to this new administration and 
to Congress how and wherein the present public-land policy is 
seriously impeding and permanently retarding the settlement of 
the public-land States, and to earnestly urge upon this adminis- 
tration and this Congress the imperative necessity of opening 
the public domain to settlement, and of a more liberal and 
practical policy toward the public-land settlers, the miners, and 
the development of the West generally. 

The meeting was attended by nearly all of the western gov- 
ernors, The First Assistant Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office were both present by 
special invitation, and there was a full and free three days’ 
discussion of the Federal public-land policy. No other question 
was considered. The conference was perfectly harmonious, 
thoroughly businesslike, and most successful; and after an 
exhaustive presentation of the subject, representing all phases 
of the matter, the governors unanimously agreed upon a state- 
ment to the country in the form of a set of resolutions, which 
have been transmitted to me by the governor of Colorado, and 
I ask leave to extend my remarks by inserting those resolutions 
in the Recorp, and at some later time I will ask consent to dis- 
cuss these various subjects more in detail. 


STATE or COLORADO, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Denver, June 12, 1913. 
Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Ep.: I send you herewith copy of resolutions unanimously 
agreed to by the governors’ conference at Salt Lake City. No other 
subject was considered, and the full three days were spent considering 
this matter. I found that the sentiment from other States was as 
strong as that from Colorado. When the proceedings are published, I 


send you copies. 
Yours, sincerely, E. M. AMMoNS, Governor. 


We, the governors of public-land States, in conference assembled, be- 
lieving that upon the administration of the laws governing the disposal 
of the public lands in a very large measure depends the future pros- 
perity of our States, do hereby agree to the following statement of what 
we believe should be the policy of the National Government in the ad- 
ministration of the public lands: 

First. That the newer States, haying been admitted in expressed 
erms on an equal footing in all respects whatever with the original 

tates, no realization of that condition can be obtained until the State 
jurisdiction sball extend to all their 1 the taxing power to all 
their lands, and their pontea wer and influence be thereby secured. 

Second. That as rap diy as the States become prepared to take over 
the work of conservation the Federal Government withdraw its bureaus 
from the field and turn the work over to the States. 

Third. The rmanent withdrawal of any lands within our States 
from entry and sale we believe to be contrary to the spirit and letter 
of the ordinance of 1787, the policy of which was followed for over a 
century, and we urge that such lands be returned to entry and opened 

to sale as speedily as possible. 

Fourth. Dilatory action on the part of executive departments of the 
Government in passing title to purchasers of public lands is unfair to 
the States, as it permits purchasers to occupy the lands indefinitely 
without the State having power to tax them. 

Fifth. We believe that the best development of these States depends 
upon the disposal of the public land to citizens as rapidly as the laws 
can be complied with. 

Sixth. Bona fide homestead entry within forest-reserve boundaries 
should be permitted in the same manner as on unreserved lands, sub- 
ject only to protest where lands selected are heavily timbered with trees 
of commercial value or are known to contain valuable mineral deposits, 
Seventh. That the Government grant to the public-land States 5 pee 
cent of the public land remaining in each, to be administered by e 
States as the school lands are now administered, for the purpose of 
building national pout highways. 

_. Eighth. That liberal land peenis be made for the pu of estab- 
lishing and maintaining forestry schools in the public-land States, 

Ninth. That rights of way for all lawful purposes be granted without 
unwarranted hindrance or delay. 

Tenth, That all mineral lange now withheld from entry or classified 
at prohibitive prices be reopened to entry at nominal prices under strict 
provision against monopolization. 

Eleventh. That we express our appreciation of the splendid work 
done by the department at Washington in cooperation with the several 
States in experimentation and instruction. his assistance has been 
most valuable in the education of our children and the development of 
our States, and we commend the same principle to the administration 
at Washington as being the most feasible plan for the present advance- 
ment of true conservation. 

Twelfth. We believe that the National Government should provide 
for expert experimental work in the solution of the mining problems of 
the mineral States in the same manner that the Agricul 1 Depart- 
ment now assists the farmers in solving the agricultural problems. 

Thirteenth. We believe that the speedy settlement of these public 

lands constitutes the true and best Interests of the Republic. The 
wealth and strength of the country are its landowning population. 

Fourteenth. The best and most economical development of this west- 
ern territory was accomplished under those methods in vogue when the 
States of the Middle West were occupied and settled. In our opinion 
those methods have never been improved upon, and we advocate a re- 
turn to these first principles of vested 9 with joint Interest 

msibility. 


and with widely scattered individual respo. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had receded from amendment No. 
2 of the bill (H. R. 2441) making appropriation for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 99. An act to fix the times and places of holding district 
court for the district of Arizona; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 485. An act to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 577. An act authorizing the President to appoint an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the fourth circuit; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ; 

S. 1027. An act to provide for an enlarged homestead; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2441. An act making appropriation for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes. 

LIFE-SAVING SERVICE IN THE OHIO FLOODS. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed as a document a report made by the Life-Saving 


Service as to the work done by its crews in the recent floods in 
the Ohio Valley. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to have printed as a House document a report of 
the Life-Saving Service. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ST. LOUIS & SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD SYSTEM, 


Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend in the Record as a part of my remarks a letter from 
Hon. Frederick W. Lehmann, former Solicitor General of the 
United States, and a short letter from Hon. Charles Nagel, 
former Secretary of Commerce and Labor, for the purpose of 
correcting a mistake in the mentioning of their names in a 
n offered in relation to the Frisco Railway receiver- 

p. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HINE- 
BAUGH] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record as indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


Sr. Lours, Mo., June 13, 1913. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. HINEBAUGH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have seen pig i for the first time the resolution intro- 
duced by you in the House on the 2d instant, in which P phe recite among 
other things that “the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad system, on 
the application of Charles Nagel, former Secretary of Commerce and 

bor, and Frederick W. Lehmann, former Solicitor General of the 
United States, was placed in the hands of a receiver,” etc. 

This is erroneous as to Mr. Nagel and myself, and indeed is the very 
reverse of the fact. The suit in which the receivers were appointed 
was by the North American Co. as sole complainant against 
Louis San Francisco Railroad Co. as sole defendant. send to you 
under separate cover a printed copy of the record in the case, from 
which you will see that the application for receivership was made by 
the North American Co. and assented to by the railroad company; that 
the application was made and ponm Mez 27, the day the suit was 
eg ani that neither Mr. Nagel nor myself represented either party to 

e suit. 

Our sole relation to the matter was that at the uest of a large 
bond-holding interest we made inquiry on May 27 and learned that an 
application for receivership was pending, and at the request of that same 
interest, without formal appearance in the case, we opposed what was 


lone. : 
I regret that your resolution did not sooner come to my knowledge. 
Will you kindly correct the error it contains, which I observe was 
repeated in your remarks published in the RECORD of June 6? 
Very respectfully, yours, 
F. W. LEHMANN. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., June I, 1913. 


Hon. WILLIAM H. HINEBAUGH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: Mr. Frederick W. Lehmann, of this city, has shown me 
copy of a letter which he has written to ps in respect to your reso- 
lution upon the subject of the Frisco receivership. 

The matter had not been called to my attention, with the exception 
of a newspaper clipping bere or there, which I had assumed. was based 
upon error or misunderstanding. find now that your resolution does 
state that the receivers in the matter were appointed at our 
instance. As he says, the reverse is true. We had nothing to do with 
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the application or with the su tion of the receivership. On the con- 
trary, it was our position, when we learned of the application at the 
last moment, that receivers should be appointed who had in no manner 
been associated with the affairs of the Frisco system either as officers, 
oy egies or otherwise, and this fact has been pretty generally noted by 
the press. 

Khowing that you would be interested to correct a mistake which is 
based upon evident misapprehension, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a document issued 
by the Hon. Moorfield Story, of Boston, on the Philippine 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
article on the Philippine Islands by the Hon. Moorfield Story. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to call attention to the fact that this is a pamphlet 
of 60 pages, and hardly a proper thing to put in the RECORD, 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, at the last session of the House, 
without objection, an address by Bishop Brent was inserted in 
the Recorp, and this pamphlet is a reply to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think that either one should be 
in the Recorp. To insert a pamphlet of 60 pages in the RECORD 
under the guise of extension of remarks is going beyond any- 
thing in reason, and I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 


THE FOREST SERVICE. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 29th of May a resolution 
was introduced in this House by Mr. HUMPHREY of Washing- 
ton, calling for an investigation or trial of the Forest Service. 
This resolution by inference made certain charges against the 
Forest Service which might be termed counts in the indictment 
of the gentleman from Washington leveled against the Forest 
Service. Briefly stated, these counts involved: 

First. Fraudulent lieu-land selections and exchanges. 

Second. Corrupt relationship of the Forest Service with cer- 
tain big interests. 

Third. Nontimbered lands wrongfully included in reserva- 
tions. 

Fourth. Uselessly maintained reserves in Alaska. 

Fifth. Waste by allowing large quantities of timber to decay. 

Sixth. Incompetency of the men employed in the service. 

Thereafter, on June 3, the gentleman from Washington who 
introduced the resolution made a speech in this House in which 
he supported his indictment by a recital of grievances and 
charges against the Forest Service. On the following Friday 
this resolution was discussed, and the Forest Service defended 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murdock] and by myself, 
and on last Tuesday the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] addressed the House on the same subject. 

It had been my intention to not further take up the time of 
the House with this matter, especially in view of the fact that 
no Member of the House had publicly lent any encouragement 
whatever to the resolution introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY or 
spoken on its behalf except my colleague [Mr. JOHNSON of 
Washington], who filed certain telegraphic communications and 
made brief comments friendly to the proposed investigation and 
hostile to the Forest Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask my colleague a question. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to know if the gentle- 
man will permit me to insert in his remarks a further statement 
showing that the Forest Service has issued a bulletin for 
general distribution on the sale of $7 worth of logs in the 
Appalachian Forest Reserve? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will not, of course, allow the gentleman to 
introduce anything in my remarks; but I have no objection 
to his introducing it in the Recoxp after I have finished my 
remarks. 

By his remarks the gentleman from Washington intimated 
that conservation as practiced by the Forest Service was con- 
servation of the “ dream-book variety“; but he favored practical 
conservation, such as would eliminate enough lands from the 
reserves to permit Mason and other counties in his district to 
realize substantial gains in taxation. 

REACTIONARY PRESS OF STATE OF WASHINGTON MAKE FALSE AND 
SENSATIONAL REPORTS. 

The attack of my colleague, Mr. HUMPHREY, has been widely 
advertised, however, by the reactionary press of the State of 
Washington, and an impression has been made that the Forest 
Service has been caught in all kinds of wrongdoing, and that 
the wrath of Congress is about to be brought down on the heads 
of this bureau. This impression has been combatted by the 


CHARLES NAGEL, 


progressive and independent press of the State of Washington, 
but there appears an insufficient understanding of the facts 
connected with these charges. 

These charges of my colleague [Mr. HUMPHREY] were filed 
and his speech delivered only a few days prior to a conference 
of governors in the Northwest, by which this subject was to 
be considered. The result of this conference is ably set forth 
in an editorial in the Spokesman-Review, a great daily newspaper 
published at Spokane, Wash., a newspaper surely without a supe- 
rior in the Northwest. The Spokesman-Review, in an editorial 
published June 9 concerning this meeting of the governors, 
makes the following comment: 3 

It begins at last to look as if the beginning of the end — the struggle 

wni. 


ent, trans- 

o the States 
“Is Leberg in principle and would be disastrous in results.” Gov. 
Hunt, of Arizona, tells the Salt Lake conservation conference of western 
governors that the western record of State conservation under what 
are called State rights does not justify the attitude of defiance to 
national control.“ ov. West, of Oregon, writes to the same conference 
that national conservation of nat resources is “a policy not only 
Re but necessary.” 

ese statements, both separately and together, are significant and 
encouraging. They show that the closest and most disinterested west- 
ern students of the problem have learned the lesson of experience, 
East and West, taught by State conservation. It is that State con- 
servation is no conservation. It results in robbery of the people who 
own the natural resources and in the ruin of their property. The 
statements also reveal that the educational work initiated by Messrs. 
Pinchot and Roosevelt and pushed steadily forward by the National 
Forestry Service is winning the popis of the West. They see through 
the hollowness of the cl advanced by the State conservationists, 
and behind these men they discern the. predatory interests that seek 
ang their own advantage. 

ov. West frankly calls attention to what he considers faults in 
the departmental administration of national conservation. Gov. Hunt 
insists on cooperation between the Nation and the States in conserving 
natural resources that belong to all the people. But both the gov- 
ernors and the 88 commission take the true view of the conserva- 
tion issue—that of the Nation, which is the point of view of the 
statesman. There is pienty of fighting yet to be done by the friends 
of national conservation; there must be no relaxation of watchfulness, 
but the stars in their courses fight the State conservationists and the 
people of the Western States are taking their stand in this 
with the national policy. 


WHY SUCH A CONTRAST ON PURPORTED “ NEWS”? 


The Post-Intelligencer, of Seattle, concerning the same meet- 
ing of the governors, published to its readers on June 7 the 
following: 

Governors attack Federal control of 
men acquainted with conditions should 
lation of Forestry Service scored. > 

Evidently with a purpose to influence this meeting of the gov- 
ernors, my colleague’s speech was widely published on the 2d 
and 3d of June, and, in order that the Members may see the ex- 
tent to which the purported “ news” of this speech and the pro- 
ceedings here—I should say the lack of proceedings here—have 
been garbled and falsely presented to the people of my State, 
and particularly to those residing in western Washington, I 
here present some of the headlines and reports that were given 
out. 

“NATION ROBBED,” SAYS POST-INTELLIGENCER, FOR NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 

The Post-Intelligencer at Seattle gave a full page to Congress- 
man HUMPHREY’S speech, which had been sent out in advance 
subject to release, and published the following headlines and 
comment to herald the speech: 


NATION ROBBED FOR BENEFIT OF TIMBER BARONS—HUMPHREY CHARGES 
THAT FOREST RESERVES HAVE BENEFITED ONLY RAILROAD AND LUMBER 
INTERESTS—CONGRESSMAN ATTACKS THE FOREST SERVICE—TELLS CON- 
GRESS HOW BIG CORPORATIONS, UNDER LIEU-LAND LAW, AMONG THEM 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC, TRADED TREELESS WASTES FOR VIRGIN FORESTS 
OF THE WEST. 

(By Vernon; special to the Post-Intelligencer.) 

WASHINGTON, June 2. 
that the public forest reserves throughout the West are 
for the benefit of a few railroads, for the protection of one 
or two large timber companies, and for the glorification of certain 
bureaus and Government employees, Representative HUMPHREY this 
afternoon, in a speech before the House of Representatives, fired the 
second gun in the comprehensive attack which be intends to make upon 
the Federal Forest Bureau. 


LEDGER, TOO, ACCUSES AUTHOR OF RAINIER EXCHANGE OF “ STEALING,” 

The Tacoma Ledger, owned by Sam A. Perkins, the Repub- 
lican national committeeman of the State of Washington, who 
also owns quite a string of daily papers in western Washing- 
ton, published the speech with the following headlines: 


Char vast timber steals—Humpnrey declares Forest Service has 
been allied with private monopoly—Conseryation a mask—Great re- 
serves created, then railroads permitted to trade barren land for timber. 


SEATTLE TIMES SAYS IT WAS PINCHOT, AND PUBLISHES A LIBEL. 
The Seattle Times, owned by Col. Alden J. Blethen, a man 

who formerly resided at Minneapolis and is thoroughly posted 

on the methods used by the Northern Pacific Railway and the 


pune lands—Executives agree 
in charge of domain—Regu- 


Chargin 
maintain 
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Weyerhaeusers to get into their possession vast areas of timber- 
land, and who is bound to know of the struggle of Gifford Pin- 
chot and others against these unjust and wrongful lieu-land 
exchanges, published the speech with the following libelous and 
false headlines and comment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman intend 
to leave all that in his speech, as printed in the Record charg- 
ing a man with libel? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman take 
his seat. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right to rise to a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BRYAN. To take a man off his feet with a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman has a right to 
make a parliamentary inquiry; it is not taken out of the 
gentleman’s time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It was stated on the floor 
the other day that certain references to men in the West made 
on the floor during the forestry debate should remain in the 
Record. That was insisted on, and I now want to make sure 
that the charges of libel made by the gentleman who has the 
floor will remain in the Recorp, and not be stricken out, as 
were the references of a few days ago. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry, and 
the gentleman from Washington is under no obligation to answer 
the question unless he chooses to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Has a Member of the House a 
right to address the House and quote from newspaper articles 
and then cut those out of his speech when published? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the rule and the prac- 
tice. If it is a speech in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
with no dialogue, the Member has a perfect right to put in his 
speeches anything he pleases, provided he is not violating the 
rule by talking about the Senate or a Senator, is not using 
abusive language toward the President, is not using language 
offensive to any Member of the House, and is not violating any 
other rule. When he comes to revise his remarks, he can cut 
out any part of that speech he pleases, or all of it, unless there 
is a dialogue in it, and if there is a dialogue involved he can 
not change that dialogue without the consent of the interlocutor 
or interlocutors. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. When a Member is addressing 
the House and quoting from a newspaper as a part of his 
speech, and he is asked on the floor whether he is going to 
let that remain in, can he refuse to answer the question and 
cut it out afterwards? 

The SPEAKER. He may do one of two things. He may 
refuse to answer, or if he answers he must let his answer re- 
main in the RECORD. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Have we not a right to know 
whether he is going to let this speech that he is now making 
stay in the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. No. The presumption is that every Mem- 
be. will observe the rules of the House, and one can not ascer- 
tain in advance whether he is going to violate the rules in re- 
modeling his speech or not; but if he remodels it, even where 
there is no dialogue, and inserts in it language offensive to a 
Member of the House, or a criticism of the Senate that should 
be resented, or anything of that sort, under the rules and prac- 
tices then the House may harness him up, and strike out that 
part of his speech. That was tried upon one occasion; in fact, 
it has been tried many times. The most notable case was that 
of a Member from Massachusetts, whose name I shall not call. 
The man is dead. He remodeled one of his speeches, and some 
one came in and made a motion to strike out that part of his 
speech which was abusive, and it took three days to get that 
part of the speech out of the Recorp, because the gentleman 
from Massachusetts was a very resourceful man. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to 
harass the Chair, but many of us believe that these headlines 
that the gentleman from Washington is reading are absolutely 
true, and we do not want them cut out of the Record after the 
speech is made. 

The SPEAKER. That is his lookout and not the Speaker's 
lookout or that of the gentleman from Colorado. 


I rise to a parliamentary 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. What I am inquiring is whether 
he has the right to cut them out. 

The SPEAKER. He has the right to remodel his speech un- 
der the rules of the House. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, the only reason I declined to an- 
swer the question of my colleague was because I thought it 
partook of the nature of a discourtesy for one gentleman to 
ask another gentleman on the floor whether he intended to leave 
his remarks in the Recorp. I will state for the benefit of the 
gentleman that it took me quite a little time to get up this par- 
ticular part of my remarks, and I got it up more particularly 
for home consumption than for any other purpose. I did not 
have any idea that I was going to accomplish anything par- 
ticular here by speaking to the gentlemen in Congress, but I 
prepared this especially to be read by my constituents and the 
people in the State of Washington, and by the constituents of 
my colleague, and I assure you that every word of it will go 
into the RECORD. s 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But I think the gentleman 
has made a charge against me, and he ought to yield. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I made no charge. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I decline to yield: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
me of discourtesy. 

Mr. BRYAN. I made no charge against the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the gentleman charged 


But the gentleman accused 


me 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] declines to yield to his colleague, and his colleague 
must not interrupt. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Seattle Times published the following 
headlines and comments: 


HUMPHREY ACCUSES PINCHOT OF GIGANTIC THEFT FROM 
HUMPHREY, IN DEMANDING PROBE OF FORESTRY SERVICE, 


NATION HAS LOST 3200, 000, 000. 

WASHINGTON, Monday, June 2. 

9 Witt E. HUMPHREY, of Washington, this morning 
created a sensation in the House when, in support ng a resolution for 
the appointment of a committee to investigate the forest reserves, he 
delivered a speech in which he virtually cha Gifford Pinchot and 
other leaders of the conservation movement with stealing from the Gov- 
ernment on behalf of the Northern Pacific and Santa Fe Railroads 
and the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. timberlands valued at more than 
$200,000,000. 

It would seem that this charge against Gifford Pinchot of an 
open theft of $200,000,000 worth of timber, involving not only 
the ordinary moral turpitude of a land grabber or timberland 
crook, but also involving official degradation and betrayal of 
trust, reaches the climax of charges made against the Forest 
Service and Mr. Pinchot. These charges are not only criminally 
libelous and false, but are made at a time when the Forest 
Service and Mr. Pinchot are more thoroughly vindicated in 
public opinion than has been the case in any period in the past. 
NO INVESTIGATION IN PROSPECT, HENCE THESE FALSE STATEMENTS MUST 

BE CONTROVERTED. 

If there was to be an investigation it would be unnecessary 
to pay any attention to the charges of my colleague, but if no 
answer is made the enemies of conservation will have scored 


DOMAIN—. 
DECLARES 


| their point, for already the charges have been circulated far 


and wide, while the Congressman taunts us with the interro- 
gations, “Do you object to an investigation?” “What harm 
can come from an investigation?“ although he knows none of 
the Members ‘of this House will consider his proposition with 
any seriousness whatever. Still the speech and the charges are 
made the most of at home. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THESE CORRUPT LIEU-LAND EXCHANGES? 


My colleague, Mr. HUMPHREY, well knowing that the people 
of Washington resent the lieu-land transactions, in so far as 
they enabled men and the big interests to rob the Government 
of priceless timber holdings, has seized upon that fact to lend a 
color to the present charges, although he is bound to know that 
the criminal raid of the public domain in the timber regions of 
the West under these infamous and corruptly enacted lieu-land 
statutes had nothing whatever to do with the Forest Service or 
the men he now seeks to charge with wrongdoing. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman has served in this Congress for more than 
10 years past, and to say that he has not known what has gone 
on during that time or that he is not informed as to facts which 
have been so widely discussed as these Heu-land exchanges, is 
to accuse him of imbecility, and I certainly would not make any 
such accusation. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a moment ago the gentleman referred 
to the lieu-land statute, enacted at a time when he was not in 
Congress, and when I was not in Congress, and he referred to it 
as having been corruptly enacted. Did the gentleman mean just 
that? I wondered if that is just what the gentleman wanted 
to have remain in his speech. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to stand by what I 
have said. The other day my colleague referred to it as high- 
way robbery in his speech, and we all agreed that it was high- 
way robbery, and these newspapers back there that reported 
all say that he accused everybody of stealing, and I am cer- 
tainly not going any further than he went. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman say in 
the beginning of his remarks that I am opposed to conserva- 
tion? 

Mr. BRYAN. I charged plainly that you said that you op- 
posed “ dream-book ” conservation, but you wanted “ practical” 
conservation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why do you charge that I am 
opposed to conservation when I merely seek to obtain some relief 
for individual settlers in hundreds of thousands of cases where 
land has been taken away? What is conservation? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, every enemy that has ever come 
down here to Congress against conservation, every man that 
has ever come down here to help loot the public domain, has 
made that same talk about “settlers,” and the people of this 
country are tired of this proposition of eliminating timber from 
the forest reserves for the “ poor settlers.” 

You come from a timber country and you know the big men 
of your district are timberland owners, that they want this 
timber eliminated. They perhaps believe that it is for the good 
of the country, and you may believe it is for the good of the 
country. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will admonish the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Bryan] that he must not under the rule 
address a fellow Member in the second person. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I will be glad to correct my 
remarks in that respect and say the gentleman comes from a 
timber district and he knows the people of that district, the 
large timberland owners, want this timber eliminated, and they 
may believe that it is for the best interests of the country, for 
the best interests of the Government, and he may believe it is 
for the good of the Government, but the men who have always 
fought for the “poor settlers” have always taken that same 
tack and have always made that same argument here, as will 
be shown further in my speech, and that any quantity of timber- 
lands have been eliminated for that pretended purpose, but the 
“ settlers ” were never able to ever cut a stick of timber; to the 
contrary, the big timber owners and operators got it all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I decline to yield further. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, in that connection 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BRYAN. My time is going; if I may haye a little more 
time yielded to me, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended 15 minutes longer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAY- 
Lon] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman 
from Washington be extended 15 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. That gives the gentle- 
man 20 minutes from this time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will ask the gentleman whether 
or not he applies that remark to the State of Colorado, where 
70 per cent of the fourteen and a half million acres now in 
forest reserves contain not one stick of timber? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not claim to know the condition of the 
forest reserves in the State of Colorado, nor do I claim to be 
widely or thoroughly informed about the forest reseryes of the 
various States and reservations, but I do say this, that there 
has come from Colorado, so far as I have heard, no persistent 
demand that has found expression in the membership here in 
Congress for the elimination or abandonment of the forest- 
reserve idea. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman not having served 
heretofore is not informed of the fight that has been going on 
for the past four years, in which I have been taking a part, 
trying to get agriculture land and nontimber land eliminated 
from the reserves. 


Mr. BRYAN. I have examined the record thoroughly, and 
I have found a great deal about what has been going on, and 
I have tried to put these findings in my remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to ask my col- 
league how he knows the owners of timber in the second con- 
gressional district are not in favor of conservation, and if he 
knows more about the conservation situation in the second dis- 
trict of Washington than he apparently does about the State 
of Colorado? 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, I am afraid, Mr. Speater, if I should 
answer that question my colleague would object to it on the 
ground it was personal. 

In order, however, that the Members of this House and those 
who read the RecorD may know once for all that this charge 
against the Forest Service is entirely without foundation, and 
that the crime by which the lieu-land exchanges were made was 
a fraud on the Government for which the political backers of 
the gentleman who now presents the charges, the other Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Washington, and the proprietor of 
the Post-Intelligencer, which heralds the charges, were them- 
selves directly responsible, I desire to present a few facts 


AS TO THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FOREST SERVICE. 


Away back yonder in the eighties public sentiment was 
aroused on behalf of forest preservation. Men who owned 
large tracts of timber—seeking in the main protection from 
fire—and other public-spirited men formed a private associa- 
tion known as the American Forestry Association. Public opin- 
ion was aroused, until Congress, by act of March 3, 1891, passed 
a new act providing for the administration of the reservations of 
land containing timber by the Department of the Interior. The 
work was assigned to the division of the department known as 
Division P of the General Land Office, under which plan the 
forest reservations were administered without any very definite 
plan, except those involving the fighting of fire, and, it might be 
added, the passing of title from the Government to land sharks 
and land grabbers. 


NOW LET US FIND WHO CONDUCTED THE LEADING RAIDS. 


During this period the Government was robbed of millions 
upon millions of feet of timber. The ordinary process of ob- 
taining timber by dummy entrymen, by looting school sections, 
and by taking advantage of the incompetency and, at times, I 
fear, the crookedness of many officers of the Government and of 
the States on whom the Department of the Interior and the 
several States had placed the duty of administering the land 
laws, came to be regarded as a sort of worn-out system—a retail 
system, as it were, when the time for wholesale transactions 
had arrived. 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC SEEKS A “ WHOLESALE” MAN—AND FINDS HIM, 

The getting of timberland by forties, by quarter sections, and 
by sections came to be entirely too slow a process. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad, presided over by James J. Hilli—and I here 
assert that the statement that James J. Hill had ever con- 
tributed anything toward the Forest Service or is a friend of 
that service is entirely erroneous—with Weyerhaeusers and 
others, got their heads together to devise some wholesale method 
of railroading the timberlands into their own hands. 

Mr. Hill remembered that after President Cleveland had 
sought for legislation by Congress to give administration to the 
reserves he had created, involving 17,500,000 acres of timberland 
in Western States and Territories, under authority of the act 
of March 3. 1891, that every effort at such administrative relief 
for the reserves had been opposed by such “ conservation Sena- 
tors” as Senator Clark, of Montana; Senator Pettigrew, of 
South Dakota; Senator John L. Wilson, of Washington; Senator 
Mitchell, of Oregon, and others. He remembered that when, on 
February 22, 1897, President Cleveland created forest reserves 
to the extent of 21,000,000 acres, on the recommendation of a 
scientific commission he had appointed to investigate the timber 
situation and report, that these same men did all they could 
to block the effort and to repeal the executive acts of the Presi- 
dent; he also remembered that six days after the President had 
made his Executive withdrawal of 21,000,000 just referred to, 
Senator Pettigrew, of South Dakota, had, with the assistance 
of Senator Clark, of Montana, and Senator Wilson, of Washing- 
ton, and other friends of those who were endeavoring to loot 
the public domain, injected into the sundry civil bill an amend- 
ment restoring these lands to public entry, which amendment 
read as follows: 


And all lands in the States of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, and North Dakota set apart and reserved by Execu- 
tive orders and proclamation of February 22, 1897, hereby restored 
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to the public domain and cy pei to settlement, 1 and entry 
upon the land laws cf the United States the same as if said Executive 
orders and proclamation had not been made. 

Mr. Hill well remembered how devotedly these Senators 
worked; that although it was known that the President would 
yeto the entire sundry civil bill if this amendment was pre- 
sented as a rider, yet, despite this fact, ignoring the importance 
of the sundry civil bill, in endeavoring to restore these lands to 
the public domain for private entry they succeeded in having 
the amendment adopted by the Senate. 

The amendment referred to was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Pettigrew, of South Dakota. The Senator declared 
that the amendment would give the forest reserves the admin- 
istrative laws so long sought for and at the same time would 
give the West relief. In presenting the amendment to the Sen- 
ate it was said that it was prepared by the Secretary of the 
Interior under the eye of President McKinley, which statement 
was afterwards strongly denied. In the debate it was developed 
that Senator Pettigrew was the sole author of the substantial 
features of the amendment. One section which he wrote read: 

That the Executive orders and proclamation dated February 22, 1897, 
setting apart and reserving certain lands in the States of Wyomin 
Utah, Montana, Washington, Idah and South Dakota as fores 
reserves be and are hereby suspended and the lands therein restored 
to the public domain the same as though said order had not been 
issued: Provided further, That the land embraced in such reservations 
and otherwise disposed of shall, when the surveys of said reservations 
are completed, be subject to such orders as the President may make 

. with reference to the same, so as not to disturb the rights of any 
actual settler upon any of the lands embraced in said reservation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague 
from Washington? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Am I to understand you are aiming to 
give the impression here that John L. Wilson, at the time he 
was Senator, had any interest in the Post-Intelligencer, of Wash- 
ington—was the owner of it, or—— 

Mr. BRYAN. I have not said that. I said he was the owner 
just a short time back. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Your speech would clearly indicate—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair admonishes the other gentleman 
from Washington that he must not address a colleague in the 
second person. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg pardon; I have not taken part 
in debates enough to get used to the method of procedure. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will state to my colleague I do not know 
just the date John L. Wilson become owner of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer—when the final negotiations placed the paper into his 
hands—but when the name of John L. Wilson is mentioned in 
western Washington it is always associated with the name of 
the paper. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With the permission of the gentleman, 
I will inform him that Senator John L. Wilson had no connec- 
tion with the Post-Intelligencer in any shape, form, or manner 
until after he had ceased to be a Member of Congress. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Washington yield 
to the gentleman from Montana? 

Mr. BRYAN. In just a moment. The particular feature in- 
volving the ownership of the Post-Intelligencer by Senator Wil- 
son or his heirs involves these headlines which were published 
the other day. I am not going back to that period so far as 
ownership is concerned. I am merely referring to those head- 
lines. But surely the heirs of a man can not be allowed to take 
that man’s own public acts and impute them to other men and 
call them “ robberies.” 

Mr. EVANS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
Senator Clark was a Member of the Senate at that time? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do so say. 

1 Bes EVANS. What was the date referred to—February, 

Mr. BRYAN. The bill was introduced in March, 1897. I 
think that was the date. 

Mr, EVANS. That is the date the gentleman stated. 

Mr. BRYAN. I think I am not incorrect on that. 

Mr. EVANS. I submit to the gentleman that Senator Clark 
was not in the Senate at that time, or for three or four years 
thereafter. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, if I am wrong in that I shall be glad to 
correct it, but the record I have consulted does not show other- 
hiera and you will find he was in the Senate during that 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague 
from the State of Washington? 


Mr. BRYAN. I decline, Mr. Speaker, to yield but for a brief 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Inasmuch as it has already 
been stated that Senator Wilson did not own the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer until after he was in Congress, and since he is 
dead now, I can not see the reason for dragging his name in 
these remarks in this manner. 

Mr. BRYAN. I think I will explain it before I finish my 
remarks. Senator Wilson was the right-hand bower of Senator 
8 in support of this amendment, and in the debates 

e š 


I do not know why the order should have been made as to the State 
of Washington. All of our rivers flow directly into Puget Sound. The 
two great rivers of the State, the 8 t and the Columbia, have their 
sources in British Columbia, and all the other rivers have a perpetual 
and everlasting supply until time shall be no more from the glaciers 
of Mount Rainier addition, so that we have an annual rainfall in 
Washington of 108 inches. So it would seem, Mr. President, that there 
was no necessity, so far as preserving the watershed was concerned, 
for this withdrawal. All the timbers of western Washington that are 
merchantable are within 25 miles of the waters of Puget Sound. The 
timberlands withdrawn by this order do not contain merchantable 
timber. They only have their value, if any, for mineral purposes. 
think the order extremely unfortunate. 

Mr. Pettigrew of South Dakota rejoined: 

We come and say that this ignorant act of a corrupt Executive shall 
be overturned. 

This section of the amendment passed the Senate by a vote 
o2 32 to 15. 


MR, BARTLETT GOES AFTER THE “ SAWDUST RING,” BUT DIDN'T KNOW ITS 
NAME. 


When the amendment reached the House an earnest effort 
was made by Mr. Hartman, of Montana, and others whom I 
might name, for its enactment. Mr. Bartlett, a Member from 
New York, championed the cause of the people and laid bare 
the purposes of the amendment and the purposes of the gentle- 
men who were favoring the amendment. 

He said, in part: 


I believe that al! this E to the 


licy of forest reserves Is 
timber and railroad 


our Western States and 


States. 

AWAY WITH THE RESERVATION—THE COPPER KINGS NEED MONEY. 

No doubt Mr. Bartlett was denounced and made a subject of 
ridicule by the reactionary press of the State of Washington. 
But how plain it is now as we look back to that period almost 
20 years ago and consider recent events in connéction with a 
statement made in the debate by Mr. Hartman, of Montana, 
who was championing the measure, to see the “paw of the 
beast” in the efforts of those who were then pretending to 
represent the people. 

I want to say— 

Said Mr. Hartman, of Montana— 


upon the successful knocking out of this proclamation depends the t 
inin : f Butte — — 4 $212,000,000 


It happened that the Anaconda Mining Co. all this time was 
gleefully and rapturously engaged in removing millions of feet 
of timber from the public domain without any adequate respect 
for the commandment “ Thou shalt not steal.” 


J. J. HILL CALLS THE ROLL AND SELECTS SENATOR JOHN L. WILSON. 


No roll call of men who have aided those who looked upon 
the public domain as a legitimate prey for acquiring by the most 
“ practical” means that might be offered, without considera- 
tion of scruples or the publie interest, is complete withott the 
names of Senator Clark, of Montana; Senator Pettigrew, of 
South Dakota; and Senator John L. Wilson, of Washington; 
and that leader of all forest lovers and public-domain worship- 
ers, Senator Guggenheim, of Colorado. These men seemed to 
actually believe that the quicker these resources were passed 
into private hands the better it would be for the country, and 
they were at times animated by sincere and honest purposes, no 
doubt. 

Calling the roll and remembering these facts and noting par- 
ticularly that John L. Wilson was still a Member of the United 
States Senate and was under substantial obligations to certain 
members of the group who desired to end the slow, cumbersome 
“retail” system and institute a “wholesale” method of ac- 
quiring the people's timberlands, they secured Senator Wilson's 
assistance. He introduced and successfully passed through 


Congress a bill which made possible the Mount Rainier land 
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grab, concerning which my colleague has attempted to cast dis- 
eredit upon the Forest Service, and which the Wilson paper— 
the stand-pat press—and Congressman HUMPHREY all now say 
was robbery. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


pired. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have a few 
minutes more. There is a part of this that I would not like 
to extend without first preseating it in open session of the 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Washington may have five 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. Bryan] may address the House for five minutes more. 
Is there objection? 

There avas no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. ‘These awful charges haying been uttered on 
the authority of Congressman HUMPHREY, who has made no 
denia! of haying made them; these headlines having come back 
here from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer and the Perkins Press, 
showing that Co n Humpnrey has accused the Forest 
Service and Gifford Pinchot of these thefts, and no denial hav- 
ing been made by the Congressman that he made any such 
charges, a brief review of the facts will not be out of place. 
CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREY KNOWS THE FOREST SERVICE WAS WITHOUT 

BLAME. 

I would not lay so much stress in this discussion upon this 
particular instance of loot except for a certain local coloring 
which the situation bears, throngh which it is impossible to 
believe that my colleague when he uttered the charge had any 
idea that it constituted a reflection on the Forest Service, but 
to the centrary, knew, as he knows his everyday political ex- 
periences, that the Forest Service had nothing to do with it, 
and that his own former political backer in the State of Wash- 
ington, the man who, until his death last November, was one 
of the bosses of the Republican Party of the State of Wash- 
ington and the proprietor of the Post-Intelligencer—a paper to 
which my colleague caused his speech to be sent in advance for 
publication—had engineered the legislative end of the loot 
through the United States Senate. 

Tun AUTHOR OF GREAT NORTHERN TIMBERLAND EXCHANGE WELL KNOWN. 


I would not say a word in this debate that would hurt the 


feelings of those who survive one who has been summoned by 
that call to which we all must respond; but if it is wrong, 
discourteous, or unchivalrous to mention the name of a deceased 
citizen of my State in this connection, I lay the blame upon 
the shoulders of my colleague. He knew that the Mount 
Rainier lieu-land selections were made by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad under a statute passed through Congress under the 
leadership of Senator John L. Wilson, because the matter had 
been publicly discussed in my State on the stump, and the con- 
nection of the late Senator Wilson with this matter was one 
of the potent causes which led to his defeat by Senator Porn- 
DEXTER in 1910, when he sought reelection to the United States 
Senate. I shall not permit calumny to be wrongfully heaped 
upon an innocent man, and upon a useful bureau of this Gov- 
ernment for a local political purpose in my State, especially 
when that purpose if successfully carried out will work injury 
to the public for all time to come. I am not referring to these 
matters to reflect upon the late Senator Wilson. He may have 
acted from his best impulses. 

The Post-Intelligencer is now owned, unless recent transfer 
of stock has been made, by the heirs of the late Senator John L. 
Wilson, and yet my colleague here attempts to bring discredit 
and disgrace upon and render ineffective a great bureau of this 
Government which is handling millions upon millions of acres 
of the people's property by causing to be sent out in advance for 
publication in the Post-Intelligencer this false, misleading, and 
insincere charge. 

SENATOR JOHN L. WILSON PUTS THROUGH THE MOST LIBERAL PERMIT TO 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 

After repeated attempts Senator Wilson got through the Sen- 
ate on June 8, 1808, and the bill thus passed through the Senate 
became a law on March 2, 1899, the third section of which ex- 
Pressly gave to the Northern Pacific Railroad the right to select 
lands in lieu of land granted by Congress to it. The section 
of the bill referred to reads as follows: 


That upon the execation and filing with the Secretary of the Interior 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. of the proper deed releasing and 
conveying to the United States the lands in the reservation hereby 
created, also the lands in the Pacific Forest Reserve which have here- 
tofore been granted by the United States to the said company, whether 
surveyed or unsurveyed, and which lie opposite said company's con- 
structive read, said company is hereby authorized to select an equal 
Quantity of nonmineral public land, classified as nonmineral at actual 


time of Government survey which has been made or shall be made to 
the United States in reserve and to which no adverse right or claim is 
or shall have attached or been initiated at time of the making of such 
selecti ying within any State into or through which the railroad of 
Pacific Co. runs to the extent of the land so relinguished. 

WHOLESALE SYSTEM BEGINS—450,000 ACRES AT A CLIP. 

Then began the operation of this wholesale system. Three 
days after that act passed the Northern Pacific released about 
450,000 acres in Rainier National Park, a large portion of which 
had been cut over or was worthless, and filed upon the most 
valuable timberland in the State of Washington, which almost 
immediately was transferred to the Weyerhaeuser interests. 

In order to impress the utter fraud of these charges and the 
inexplicable condition of mind that prompted them it must be 
remembered that the Forest Service Bureau, against which my 
colleague and his stand-pat newspapers level their charges, was 
not in existence at all until March 2, 1901. The wholesale lieu 
exchanges for the Northern Pacific were made under the Wilson 
bill, which became a law March 2, 1899, two years before a 
Forest Service or bureau was born. Even when it was enacted 
into existence the powers of this bureau were limited to those 
similar to a bureau of plant industry; it had nothing whatever 
to do with administering the forests. It was designed purely 
for scientific investigation. The forests were being adminis- 
tered by Division P of the Interior Department. 


ROOSEVELT AND PINCHOT CREATED PRESENT FOREST SERVICE IN 1905, 


This Forest Service Bureau did not receive into its nostrils 
the real breath of life until Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot, backed by a determined public opinion, in March, 1905, as 
soon as Roosevelt was President by his own right, after all lien- 
land statutes had been repealed by and through the aid of his 
big stick, caused the administration of the forests to be trans- 
ferred from the Interior Department to this bureau in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Yet we have the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the Seattle Times, 
the Perkins Press, carrying as owner the name of Sam A. 
Perkins, the Republican national committeeman of Washington, 
who also owns a string of daily papers in western Washington 
and other reactionary papers in that portion of the State, 
heartily joining in a chorus of abusive headlines denouncing the 
Forest Service for these alleged lieu-land robberies, which 
largely occurred under the guiding spirit of the owner and 
editor of the Post-Intelligencer about 12 years before the Forest 
Service was given any power in the premises and two or more 
years before it was born, these awful charges being uttered on 
authority of Congressman HUMPHREY of Washington, who has 
made no denial. The newspapers referred to say my colleague 
made the charges. If he has been misquoted, he ought to say so. 


“JUSTICE TO SETTLERS” USED AS MASK FOR LIEU-LAND LEGISLATION, 


A brief statement as to the origin of the lieu-land statutes 
will not be out of place. In the creation of the reserves it of 
course became necessary in many cases to include lands that 
were acquired by entrymen under previous Federal statutes, 
and railroad and wagon-road grants were also included. In 
some cases there would be a homesteader in a sparsely settled 
valley included in the limits of a forest reserve. He was iso- 
lated, and to give such a settler relief was obviously the only 
solution; and to exchange his land for a similar tract outside 
the reserve was the fair thing to do. 

But as is often the case, the just cause of the settlers was 
used as a mask by certain designing men. The cry made, pur- 
porting to come from the settlers, of the terrible hardships in- 
flicted by the forest reserves, even in those days, were heard, 
much exaggerated, at every hand. To-day it is well known that 
this clamor for relief was largely manufactured not in the 
humble cabin of the “ settlers” but in a great railroad office in 
the Middle West. 


SENATOR PETTIGREW COMES TO THE RELIEF OF THE “ SETTLER.” 


The lieu-land provision in Mr. Pettigrew's amendment to the 
sundry civil bill on June 4, 1897, read as follows: 

Any person who may have acquired any lawful claim or right to land 
within any forest reservation, the order of which reservation shall 
remain in full force and effect, may, if he so d relinguish or re- 
convey the land to the Unt States and in lieu ereof may select 
and have patented to him, free of charge, a tract of land of like area, 
wheresoever there are public lands open for settlement. 


This section passed the Senate, but when brought before the 
House was strongly opposed. It was substituted by an amend- 
ment in conference which is the lieu-land clause finally enacted, 
and which read: 

That in cases in which a tract covered by an imperfect bona fide 
claim or by a patent included within the limits of a public forest reser- 
vation, a settler or owner thereof may, if he desires to do so, relinquish 
the tract to the Government and may select in lieu thereof a tract of 
vacant land apen to settlement not exceeding in area the tract covered 

his claim and no el shall be made in such cases for making 
entry of record or iss the patent to cover the tract selected. 
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A BAD COMPROMISE, BUT WAS CONSIDERED THE BEST THAT COULD BE DONE. 


It will be seen that the lieu-land selection, bad as it was,-at 
that time was a compromise to offset the effort of certain Rep- 
resentatives and Senators to either abolish the forest reserva- 
tions or to secure a lieu-land amendment, which would let down 
the bars for a wholesale depletion of the reservation. 

The result of the lieu-land clause was soon evident. Mountain 
peaks, barren hillsides, lava beds, swamp lands, and other valu- 
less holdings of great railway companies were released and the 
most valuable timber, coal, and oil lands within the States 
throughout the country, whether surveyed or unsuryeyed, were 
taken upon exchange. Secretary Bliss refused to allow railroad 
grants to be exchanged, but permitted wagon roads, school, 
and other grants to be exchanged. However, when Mr. Hitch- 
cock became Secretary of the Interior, he held the lieu-land 
clause allowed exchange with any “owner.” The doors were 
let down for wholesale fraud and a national scandal resulted. 
Congress was well aware of this looting, however, right straight 
along, and the burden of action was certainly upon it. 

Failure to repeal the law rests with Congress. As early as 
1898 protests began coming into Congress against the law. In 
1899 Gifford Pinchot entered the Bureau of Forestry, a bureau 
for agricultural experimentation, in the Department of Agri- 
culture. It was then a bureau without power over the forests 
which were being administered in Division P of the Department 
of the Interior. In that same year in a public address Mr. 
Pinchot strongly urged the repeal of the lieu-land law, and from 
that time on actively urged its repeal on numerous occasions. 
Senator Beveridge, addressing the Senate on this subject on 
March 1, 1907, said: 

I find that it is true, as the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Fulton] de- 
scribed, that large tracts of land in Washington which were worthless 
had been released and lieu lands taken out in valuable portions of 
Washington, but what has this bureau (the Forest Service) to do with 
that? obody intends to accuse any man falsely or condemning any 
man unjustly; the truth is that was done under the construction of 
the law by the Land Office itself several years ago, and one of the 


first and strongest objections to it within the Government was made by 
the Bureau of Forestry, and by Gifford Pinchot personally. 


MUCH OF THE BLAME LIES AT THE DOOR OF CONGRESS. 
Congress was certainly aware of this looting, because it 
was becoming notorious throughout the country, and yet on 
May 31, 1900, Senator Pettigrew offered an amendment to the 
sundry civil bill purporting to relieve the situation, which 
would have made the situation worse if it had become a law. 
It passed the Senate, but fortunately was substituted in the 
House by this amendment: 

That the selection of lands made in lieu of a tract covered by an 
imperfected bona fide claim or by a paent included within a public 
forest reserve as provided by the act of June 4, 1897, entitled “An act, 
etc., shall be confined to vacant surveyed nonmineral public lands 
which are subject to homestead entry not exceeding in area the tract 
covered by such claim or patent, provided nothing herein contained shall 
be constructed to affect the righ of those who previous to October 1, 
1910, shall have delivered to the United States deeds for lands within 
various reservations and made application for specific tracts of land 
in lieu thereof. 

This amendment was a compromise with the Senate, as the 
Tfouse was obviously in favor of repealing the entire law. 

On March 31, 1901, another attempt was made to repeal the 
lieu-land law in its entirety, but again there was active opposi- 
tion in Congress, and another compromise was made. In the 
spring of 1902 President Roosevelt called attention to the 
situation and suggested that legislation should remedy the 
situation. On October 22, 1903, the President appointed a Public 
Land Commission, consisting of W. A. Richards, F. H. Newell, 
and Gifford Pinchot, to investigate publicland conditions 
throughout the country, and on March 7 a preliminary report 
ef this commission was sent to Congress, which recommended 
action on the lieu-land law. In December of this same year 
President Roosevelt sent a message of Congress, in which he 
said: 

The making of forest reserves within railroad and wagon-road land- 
grant limits will hereafter, as for the t three years, be so managed 
as to prevent the issue, under the act of June 4, 1897, of base for 
exchange or lieu selection (usually called scrip). In all cases where 
forest reserves in areas covered by land grants appear to be essential 
to the prosperity of settlers, miners. or others, the Government lands 
within such proposed forest reserves will, as in the recent past, be 
withdrawn from sale or entry pending the completion of such negotia- 
tions with the owners of the land grants as will peevent the creation 
of so-called scrip. 

ROOSEVELT’S BIG STICK STOPPED THE CROOKED WORK AS SOON AS HE 
WAS ELECTED. 

The President, on February 13, 1905, transmitted to Congress 
the entire report of the commission, and recommended in 
part 
the right to exchange land in forest reserves for lands outside should 
be withdrawn. Provision should be made for the purchase of needed 

rivate lands inside forest reserves or for the exchange of such lands 
‘or specified tracts of like area and value outside the reserves. 

In April, 1904, the House reported a bill (H. R. 14622) for 

the repeal of the lieu-land clause. It passed and went to the 


Senate. It was not reported by the Senate Public Lands Com- 
ae until February, 1905, and contained the following sub- 
ute: 

That the acts of June 4, 1897; ne 6, r 
hereby repealed so far as they ASE Le foe tha 9 pot her 
and patenting of lands in lieu of tracts covered by imperfected bona 
fide claims o patent within a forest reserve, but the validity of con- 
1 entered into by the Secretary of the Interior shall not be im- 

This bill passed the Senate, and on March 3, 1905, the follow- 
ing conference report was made, signed by Senators Hans- 
brough, NELSON, and Barry; Representatives Lacey, MONDELL, 
and Lind: 

Agreed House recede with amendment as follows: That selections 
heretofore made in lieu of lands relinquished to the United States may 
be perfected and patents issued therefor the same as though this act 
had not been passed, and if for any reason not the fault of the party 
making same any pending selection is held valid, another selection for 
a like quantity of land may be made in lieu thereof.” 

When this bill was before the House Mr. Lind stated that he 
felt the entire selection should be repealed, but that the con- 
rerep could not get the Senate Members to accept this pro- 
vision. 

SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES ELIMINATED FROM OLYMPIC 
NATIONAL FOREST FOR THE “SETTLERS.” 

In 1901 Congressman WEsLEY L. Jones, now Senator from 
Washington, was in the House, and evidently being taken in by 
the continued importuning of the settlers through Senator Wil- 
son and the repeated editorials and flaming news items of these 
stand-pat newspapers, took great interest in having eliminated 
750,000 acres of heavily timbered lands in the Olympic National 
Forests of Washington. The cry was made that the lands thus 
eliminated were valuable for agriculture and should be thrown 
open to settlers in order to permit the development of western 
Washington, 

I notice in the list of names who profited greatly by the 
elimination of these lands in the Olympic Forest Reserves sey- 
eral corporations who own large timber interests in Mason 
County, and in practically every county of the congressional 
district of my colleague [Mr. Jounson], who read the other 
day a telegram from the postmaster of Shelton, Wash., setting 
forth that the county of Mason had been loser so far as taxes 
had been concerned on account of forest reserves. 

Ten years afterwards the following “settlers” had secured 
these lands: 

Names of “ setilers.” 


Milwaukee Land Co- 
James D. Lacey & Co- 
Edward Bradley 
James W. 


Ten years later only about 600 acres of the entire elimination 
had been cultivated at all, and title to 523,720 acres had passed 
into the hands of large owners, with three companies holding 
178,000 acres. 

MOST VALUABLE LESSONS AFFORDED BY THE DETAILED RECORD OF THIS 
ELIMINATION. 

This elimination of a half million acres of the best virgin 
timber in the world from the Olympic National Forest, in the 
State of Washington, the way it was done, and what happened 
to the timber as soon as it was eliminated is a record well worth 
reading. This data has been compiled at great expense of time 
and trouble. 

This record shows where the shoe pinches; it shows what the 
land sharks are longing to do again, what they used to do in the 
good old days. It shows how the Washington Grand Old Party 
leaders have been deprived of a means of keeping precinct com- 
mitteemen active. Is it any wonder Roosevelt received 50,000 
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majority over Taft in the State of Washington in the last elec- 

tion? 

OLYMPIC NATIONAL FOREST—HOW A HALF MILLION ACRES, WORTH 
$20,000,000, WERB PASSED INTO THE HANDS OF THE BIG TIMBER BARONS. 
This forest was established in 1897, with an area of 2,188,800 

acres, upon the recommendation of the committee appointed by 

the National Academy of Sciences to report upon a forest policy 
fur the United States. The great value of the magnificent for- 
ests in that region was clearly shown in the report of that 
committee, which states as follows: 

THE OLYMPIC FOREST RESERVE. 


This proposed reserve occupies the high and broken Olympic Moun- 
tain region in northwestern Washington and contains an estimated area 
of 2,188,800 acres. This is a region of steep and jagged mountains, 
their pna: peaks clothed with glaciers and with perpetual snow. The 
forests here, watered by more copious rains than fall on any other part 
of the United States, are composed of enormous spruces, firs, and 
cedars, and in productiveness are surpassed in the world only by the 
redwood forests of the California coast region. Few explorers have 
penetrated far into this region, which, from the denseness of its forest 
covering, offers exceptional difficulties’ to travel, and there is no record 
that it has been crossed in a north and south direction. This proposed 
reserve no doubt contains for its area the largest and most valuable 
bedy of timber belonging to the Nation; and here is probably the only 
part of the United States where the forest, unmarked by fire or the ax, 
still exists over a great area in its primeval Epacar Toward the 
northwestern borders of the proposed reserve 1,532 quarter sections of 
Jand appear to have been entered, principally under the provisions of 
the timber and stone act: but this entered land can not be readily ex- 
cluded from the reserve without seriously complicating its boundaries 
or without omitting a large body of unentered land which should prop- 
Ge belong to it. 

There is no agricultural or grazing land whatever in this proposed 
reserve, and no traces of precious metals have yet been found in it. 
The character of its forests, which can be made to yield permanently 
vast quantities of timber, its wildness, the picturesqueness of its sur- 
face, and its remoteness make the pro; 1 5 te Reserve one of 
the most valunble of all the forest reserves which have been made or 


proposed. 

The following year Mr. Gifford Pinchot made a report to the 
Secretary of the Interior upon certain of the national forests, 
which was published as Senate Document No. 189 (55th Cong., 
2d sess.), in which he emphasized the importance of this forest, 
and stated that “ changes in the boundaries should be wholly in 
the nature of an extension.” He repeated the fact that “ except 
the redwood belt of California, the Olympic Forest is finer and 
more productive than that of any other considerable division 
of the United States, and may be fairly called magnificent”; 
and he also pointed out that while “the heavily timbered land 
in the lower valleys of the streams is capable, when cleared, of 
producing agricultural crops,” yet “ the labor expended in clear- 
ing such land is altogether out of proportion to the results, 
Merely to fell and burn the standing trees, without extracting 
their stumps, would often involve an expenditure for labor, if 
the latter had to be hired, of more than $150 per acre, while the 
land itself, after clearing, is worth but a fraction of that sum.” 

Shortly after the establishment of the forest, however, re- 
quests and petitions for changes in its boundaries began to 
pour in upon the Department of the Interior from not only in- 
dividuals, but from such bodies as the commissioners of Clal- 
lam and Jefferson Counties, Wash., and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Seattle. These petitions were also pressed with great 
insistence by Senator Foster and Congressman JoNEs, now Sena- 
tor JONES. 

The petitions claimed that the forest included large areas of 
agricultural lands, great portions of which had been surveyed 
and had been entered by bona fide homestead settlers, who had 
secured patents for them; that to hold these agricultural lands 
within the boundaries of a national forest was to work im- 
measurable injury to the settlers by arresting the development 
of their communities and denying to them the advantage of 
improved roads, schools, markets, and society, and also to the 
taxpayers and creditors of the counties affected, by taking 
from the tax rolls vast quantities of national-forest lands re- 
conveyed to the Government through timber speculators which 
would otherwise be taxable for the payment of county obliga- 
tions; and that it was important that the development of the 
agricultural resources of the counties affected should not be 
checked, and that Clallam and Jefferson Counties should be un- 
hampered in their endeavor to discharge the large indebtedness 
incurred by them for public improvements. 

The following summary regarding petitions for eliminations 
will show the “ system” worked to get the “settlers” their due 
in this important case: 

September 23, 1898, the county auditor of Clallam County, 
State of Washington, Mr. Thomas T. Aldwell, addressed a letter 
to Forest Supt. J. W. Cloes, transmitting a paper entitled: 

Official statement from records of Clallam County, Wash., giv- 
ing figures which demonstrate he. peost injustice which would be 
done to Clallam County and its creditors should the boundaries (of 
the Olympic Forest Reserve) not be changed. 

This statement showed, in regard to Clallam County, the total 
debt and acreage, the acreage both inside and outside of the 


forest, and acreage of good farming land inside; census of 
schools and financial statement regarding schools and roads; 
and official votes cast in precincts located inside of the Clallam 
County portion of the forest. 

On the strength of the figures shown in this statement the 
county auditor claimed that if the area of the forest was not 
reduced the portion of Clallam County included in its bound- 
aries would become depopulated, since the people then living 
on those lands depended upon future growth of population for 
assistance in maintaining schools, roads, post offices, and so 
forth, and that if the farming lands included in the forest were 
not restored they would be unable to meet their financial obliga- 
tions. He claimed that the vote cast represented “a population 
of over 1,400 people deriving a living on lands set apart as 
only fit for a forest reserve.” 

This showing by the county auditor was referred to Forest 
Supt. J. W. Cloes for examination and report. 

November 2, 1898, Supt. Cloes submitted a report upon his 
examination of this northern portion of the forest and recom- 
mended the elimination of a considerable portion, upon the 
ground that it was better suited to agriculture than to forest 
purposes. 

March 6, 1899, the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
made the following report to the Secretary of the Interior: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by 12ference from the 
department, for report thereon, of a letter m the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, dated December 1, 1898, transmitting 
a letter from J. B. Hogg, treasurer of Jefferson County, Wash., in 
relation to securing the vacation of a part of the Olympic Forest Re- 
serve, viz, tow ps 27 north, ranges 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 west; 
townships 26 north, ranges 12, 13, and 14 west; and townships 24 north 
ranges 11, 12, and 13 west, and also transmitting copy of a report 
made fb ag Henry Gannett, of the Geological Survey, in relation to 


Mr. Gannett's report shows that the townships in question are coy- 
ered with heavy forests, and that the region is so remote from railroads 
or other means of transportation as to be of little value for agricul- 
tural purposes, and that “in this request for the relinquishment of 
lands from the forest reserve the presumption clearly is t the land 
— wanted not by the settler for agricultural use but by the lum- 

rman. 

In view of this statement by the 8 Survey in regard to the 
forest character of the lands in question I have the honor to report that 
I am of the opinion that it does not appear advisable to consider any 
proposal to eliminate the same from the forest reserve. 


JOHN L. WILSON ON THE JOB “SINCERELY” WORKING FOR THE “SETTLER.” 

March 3, 1899, United States Senator John L. Wilson referred 
to the General Land Office a letter from the register of the 
local land office at Olympia, Wash., dated February 24, 1899, 
specifying 12 townships in the southern part of the forest which 
he thought should be eliminated. He stated: 


This land is in many instances settled upon by actual settlers and 
much of it has been surveyed for 7 — 6 N Many settlers have 
applied to this office seeking claims, an e opening up of this land 
to settlers would be a godsend to many deserving people. 


In referring to this letter from the register, Senator Wilson 
stated : 

I sincerely trust that the recommendations made herein can be 
carried out. 

April 18, 1899, the register reported to the General Land 
Office that this recommendation was made to Senator Wilson 
in compliance with a personal request from the Senator to be 
furnished with data regarding the matter. 

On Mareh 6 and 29, 1899, respectively, the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office referred to the Geological Survey 
Supt. Cloes’s report of November 2, 1898, recommending changes 
in the northern boundaries of the Olympic Forest, and the 
letter from the register of the Olympia land office, dated 
February 24, 1899, proposing changes in the southern boundary, 
and requested that the Geological Survey would consider those 
recommendations in connection with such information as it 
might possess respecting the character of the lands in question 
and submit an expression of views as to the advisability of 
making the boundaries conform to those recommendations; and 
also, in event the recommendations were not approved, that 
the director would furnish a diagram showing what he deemed 
advisable boundaries, 

April 5, 1899, Supt. Cloes was also requested to make a 
personal examination of the lands which the register of the 
Olympia land office suggested should be taken out of the forest. 

March 31, 1899, the Director of the Geological Survey re- 
pored to the Commissioner of the General Land Office as 
follows: 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 29th instant 
Pies, he a recommendation made by the local land office at Olympia, 
Wash- tiat the southern boundary of the Olympic Forest Reserve be 
changed. 

If this recommendation were carried out it would result in openin 
to oy or sale 22 townships, more or less, now in the southern par 
0 reserve. 

Most of this land has been examined, and its character and the 
amount of timber upon it are matters of record in this office. None of 
this land is suitable for agricultural 5 It is remote from all 
means of communication, and is so heavily forested as to preclude its 
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being cleared for agricultural 3 On the other hand, it is well 
known to contain vast quantities of valuable timber. Upon 18 of these 
5 the estimated total stand of timber is 8, 608,000,000 feet 


. m. 
It is apparent that in this case, as in other cases from this region 
the purpose is not to make available for settlement agricultural 
lands, but to obtain for the benefit of the lumber 8 and the 
men employed by them the timber upon these lands, which is precisely 
what the Government wishes to prevent in setting them off as reserves. 

Timber companies are now cutting at Matlock and at other points 
first south of the present south line of the reserve and shipping their 
lumber into Shelton by rail. It is not improbable that these companies 
have originated this movement. 


April 13, 1899, Senator A. G. Foster, of Washington, stated in 
a letter to the Commissioner of the General Land Office as 
follows: 


Re the eliminations from the Olympic Forest Reserve, also my 
conversations with you and your letter of March 3, Inclosing map of the 
pre eliminations, I desire to say that I haye brought your views 
o the attention of the poopie of the section interested and am glad to 
report that they are well pleased with the proposed plan of elimination. 
There are a few changes to be su ted—excluding more land for set- 
tlers, but not any large amount—but the people believe it will be for 
their best interest to have the eliminations proposed go into effect at 
once without taking up the question of further changes at this time. 


April 25, 1899, the Director of the Geological Survey for- 
warded to the General Land Office reports from Mr. Henry 
Gannett, geographer, and Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Forester, upon 
the recommendations made by Supt. Cloes on November 2, 1898, 
for the elimination of lands in the northern part of the forest. 

Mr. Gannett’s report showed as follows: 


Of this region I haye maps showing the timbered, burned, and cut 
areas and the stand of timber. From these maps it appears that the 
area proposed to be taken from the reserve embraces practically all 
the land containing merchantable timber, leaving only the high moun- 
tains, upon which the timber is inferior in guear and stand. The 
total amount of timber upon the area thus proposed to be cut out of the 
reserve is, as derived from estimates of cruisers, 6,900,000,000 feet 
b. m. Of this, about one-fourth consists of tideland spruce, being 
probably the finest pody of timber of this valuable species in the 
country. About one-half of it is cedar, of much value for the manu- 
facture of shingles. ‘The remainder consists of red and yellow fir, the 
staple timber of the northwest coast, and hemlock. 

he stand of timber in this region is 8 heavy, averaging 
over the entire area of 450,000 acres not less than 15,000 feet per acre. 

The agricultural development of this region must, under the prevalent 
conditions, be extremely slow, owing to the vast expense incident to 
clearing the land for farming, from $100 to $200 per acre, and the 
absolute lack of transportation facilities. 

I would suggest, as a means of meeting the needs of the people 
involved in this matter, that, instead of reducing the area of the reserve, 
it be provided that all lands which can be shown to be more valuable 
for agricultural than for other purposes be opened to entry wherever 
found, the purpose of the Government being to retain the timberlands 
in its own hands. That purpose would be fully carried out by taking 
such action and the interests of the settlers will be guarded. 


Mr. Pinchot reported as follows: 


In accordance with your request of the 11th instant, I have the honor 
to submit the following statement in relation to the character of the 
country proposed to be excluded from the Olympic Forest Reserve by 
Forest Supt. Cloes in his letter to the honorable Commissioner of the 
General Land Office: Under instructions from the honorable Secretary of 
the Interior I examined, among others, the Olympic Forest Reserve and 
reported upon it. In the course of this examination I traversed a 
large part of, perhaps the larger part of, the route ayers over by 
Mr. Cloes, and made a careful examination touchin. e most impor- 
tant points which he discusses. Abandonment of claims was at that 
time full swing and had been for some time before, for the reason 
that the immense labor of clearing the enormously heavy forest from 
the land was out of all proportion to the returns the cleared land was 
capable of producing. e cost of this clearing is in the neighborhood 
of $200 per acre, and the cleared land is worth less than a fourth of 
that sum. Very many of the settlers were able to hold their claims 
only by leaving them eure’ a 2 part of the year to earn money 
elsewhere. With the exception of the prairies referred to by Mr. Cloes, 
I saw no land of any extent so well suited for agriculture as for for- 
estry. The excessive rainfall over a large part of this region pegs 
it poorly for farming, while the soil over a considerable part of the 
area is a poor gravel. The destruction of values which would be 
caused by the clearing of this land, over and above any possible agri- 
cultural return from it, would be voy large indeed. 

It is to be obseryed that the rights of all settlers in forest reserves 
are fully protected under the law, that the President has power to 
exclude from the reserves any land which may be shown to be more 
valuable for agriculture than for forestry, and tbat in other regions, 
as, for example, in the Black Hills, populations many times greater 
than that of Clallam gel within the reserve are included by re- 
serve boundaries. In the Black Hills, for example, an addition of 
nearly half a million acres has been made to the reserve since its 
original proclamation, with the consent and at the request of the 
8 and their Representative in Congress. It is to be feared that 
he ople of Clallam County do not yet thoroughly understand the 
effect of the law and the regulations governing the forest reserves, as 
was for some time the case within other reserves. The destruction of 
the forests which protect the watersheds in the Olympic Range will be 
followed by great increases in the floods, which are already of the most 
serlous character. 

In conclusion, let me say that in my judgment Clallam County will be 
immensely richer by the wise development of its timber resources under 
Government supervision than if it should succeed in this attempt to 
exchange great vaiues in timber for smaller values in agricultural land. 


May 11, 1899, Supt. Cloes submitted a report upon his per- 
sonal examination of the lands proposed to be released in the 
southern portion of the forest and recommended the elimination 
of an extensive area. The report went into details in respect 
to the several townships, regarding the character of the land, 


the settlers on them, amount of rainfall, and so forth, and 
finally summarized the conclusions reached as follows: 

After due consideration I am of the opinion t : 
snai timber supply will always be sufficient tor the „ 

Taking everything into consideration, the excessive annual rainfall, 
the numerous streams that have their sources in the higher altitudes, 
and the impossibility of denuding the remainin, rtion of the reserve 
of timber (excepting by fire), on account of Aa so inaccessible, I 
would recommend that the above-described -portions be eliminated from 
the Olympic Forest Reserve. 

Letters were also received from time to time from settlers 
remonstrating against the inclusion of yarious areas, upon the 
ground that settlement was retarded thereby. One of the set- 
tlers, however, in this southern portion of the forest, Mr. R. 
Le Bar, of Hoods Port, Wash., addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on May 28, 1809, attacking the veracity of 
Mr. Cloes’s report as regards the lands in townships 22 and 23 
north, range 5 west. 

The wide discrepancies between the statements made by Supt. 
Cloes and the facts officially reported through the Geological 
Survey led the Interlor Department to place the forest under 
the care of Supt. D. B. Sheller in May, 1899, to whom all the 
correspondence, both for and against the proposed eliminations, 
was turned over for examination of the areas and report 
thereon. 

June 12, 1899, Supt. Sheller forwarded to the General Land 
Office a petition, signed by 40 settlers, for the exclusion of “all 
the fine agricultural lands” in the western portion of Jefferson 
County. 

September 7, 1899, the board of county commissioners for 
Clallam County, Wash., and the county auditor, Thomas T. 
Aldwell, addressed a petition to the Secretary of the Interior 
urging that the boundaries of the forest be so modified as to 
give back the farming lands and restore to the settlers the 
right to have neighbors come in and assist in supporting schools, 
building roads, and so forth. The petition inclosed a copy of 
the official financial statement from records of Clallam County, 
showing the total debt and facts and figures regarding the 
schools, roads, bridges, votes, and so forth, which had been 
previously forwarded by Auditor Aldwell on September 23, 1898. 

The petitioners enlarged upon the showing made in this state- 
ment and claimed that if the farming lands were not restored 
the county would be forced into bankruptcy. 

This petition was promptly reenforced by the following tele- 
gram sent on September 16 by Hon. Westry L. Jones (then a 
Member of Congress, now United States Senator) to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: 

I urge modification of Olympic Forest Reserve, to leave out part of 
Clallam County, as per their petition of September 7. 

Two days later than the date of the petition, September 9, 
1899, ex-State Senator R. C. Wilson addressed a letter to the 
commissioner of public lands, Olympia, Wash., fortifying him 
with facts regarding the region in the forest lying north and 
west of the Olympic Mountains, along the same general lines 
as the petition from the board of commissioners for Clallam 
County, to be laid before the officials of the Interior Department 
by the commissioner of public lands, in person, upon making 
a proposed visit to Washington, D. C. 

This letter, which inclosed another copy of Auditor Aldwell's 
statement from the records of Clallam County, in addition to 
discussing the impending bankruptcy claimed to be threaten- 
ing Clallam and Jefferson Counties in consequence of the in- 
clusion in the forest of lands alleged to be valuable for settle- 
ment, claimed further that the “exchange provision“ in the 
act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 34-36), was resulting in causing 
a further exodus of settlers. Inclosed were supporting letters 
and statements from the judge of the superior court of Wash- 
ington for the counties of Clallam, Jefferson, and Island, the 
president of a bank in Port Angeles, Wash., a cruiser, locator, 
and surveyor, and the president of the Washington Fur Co. 
and certain editorial comments. 

SOMETHING MUST BE DONE QUICK FOR THE “ SETTLERS.” 

On the following date, September 10, ex-State Senator R. C. 
Wilson telegraphed to United States Senator A. G. Foster, at 
Washington, D. C., as follows: 

Delay in reducing Olympic Reserve is working havoc. Settlers ex- 

et no relief. Sacrificing everything. Clallam will be utterly ruine4. 

omesteaders, taxpayers, creditors, politicians, all unite in praying for 
immediate action reducing, as recommended by Cloes or Sheller, as a 
starter. 

Upon Senator Foster bringing this telegram to the attention 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office the com- 
missioner wired Supt. Sheller on September 11 hastening his 
report, and on September 16 requested the Director of the 
Geological Survey to have the pending survey of this forest 
made special, as regards the Clallam County portion, in order 
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to “facilitate the efforts of this office to give immediate relief 
to the many local interests reported to be snffering through 
the present inability of this Office to take action in the matter.” 

In making this request, the commissioner stated: ; 

I have been further advised by Senator A. G. Foster in respect to the 

eat hoe. wss that exists for immediate action in regard to determin- 
ng whether or not the portion of this reserve lying in Clallam County 
shall be eliminated from the reservation. 

September 26, 1899, the Director of the Geological Survey, in 
replying to this request, stated: 

Concerning the representations which are being made, that important 
local interests are suffering because of the nonadjustment of the lines of 
this reserve, I beg to state that from information in possession of this 
office it is apparent that the only interests which are suffering in the 
slightest degree are those of the lumbermen and millmen, who are de- 
sirous, naturally, of having large areas of the best timber land in this 
reserve set apart from it. There is not an acre of land within the 
present limits of the reserve which, under existing conditions, is of the 
slightest value for agriculture. 

he information upon which this conclusion is based has been for- 
warded to your office in connection with applications for the reduc- 
tion of the reserve. 

October 7, 1899, the board of commissioners for Jefferson 
County, Wash., petitioned the Secretary of the Interior for the 
elimination of lands in this county, basing their request upon 
practically the same grounds as had been urged in regard to the 
ease of Clallam County. 

On October 4, 1899, a petition, signed by 35 residents of 
Clallam County, was sent to the President of the United States, 
praying that portions of the forest where farms and homes had 
been established might be excluded, on the ground that Clallam 
County had about 200,000 acres of good farming land. 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SENDS RESOLUTIONS. 


November 16, 1899, the Chamber of Commerce of Seattle, Wash., 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Interior copy of a resolution 
by that body, praying that thé boundaries of the forest be so 
modified as to exclude all lands suitable for agricniture, since 
to leave the boundaries unchanged would work immeasurable 
injury to the settlers by arresting the development of the com- 
munities through checking the growth of schools, markets, roads, 
and society; and also taking taxpayers and creditors of the 
counties, by taking from the tax rolls vast quantities of reserve 
lands reconveyed to the Government through timberland specu- 
lators, and which otherwise would be taxable for the county 
obligations. 

November 23, 1899, Supt. Sheller ferwarded to the General 
Land Office his report upon his examination, and recommended 
that the area of the forest be considerably reduced, and that 
two slight additions be made. : 

The submission of this official report in the matter appeared 
to be the signal for renewed activity on the part of Auditor 
Aldwell, Senator Foster, and others in bombarding the Interior 
Department with urgent requests for elimination of Jands. 

The following letter from Auditor Aldwell to Senator Foster, 
under date of December 7, 1899, and Senator Foster's indorse- 
ment thereon speak for themselves: 


I am sending you under this cover some data for your reference on 
5 of the reserve in this county. There are four statements, 
as follows: 

Showing lands on which final counts or patents have issued. 

Showing homestead entries not yet proved upon. 

Showing State and school lands in reserve. 

Total lands in reserve given to State and settlers. 

I have attached official certificates to all these, and am also sending 


TENN under. separate cover a map illustrating these statements in colors. 


think these will be useful to you in iving an object lesson to the 
department. I also inclose, if you So re it, a list released back to 
the United States to November 14, 1899, 26,809 acres. 

There is also on file a map with the department, showing all the 
post offices, roads, etc. ; this s a large map and cost $100—it was sub- 
mitted with Dr. Cloes’s report. 

For ready reference and to refresh your memory on it, I am inclos- 
ing a topy of my letter and statement to the department. I think the 
data will about cover what you will require. If there is any further 
wey, in which I can assist you, please advise me. 

f you are successful in getting the department to take action, as I 
believe and sincerely hope you will be, you wire me at my expense 
you will confer a great favor on 

Yours, very sincerely, THOS. T. ALDWELL. 


December 14, 1899, Senator Foster referred this letter with 
its inclosures to the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
indorsed : 


For consideration in connection with the urgent demands for imme- 
diately releasing the valley lands and foothills from the Olympic Forest 
Reserve. Also please notify me immediately when action has 
been taken regarding the subject at issue. 


HUNDREDS OF “ SETTLERS ” WAITING FOR HOMESTEADS, 
This was followed by a telegram from Auditor Aldwell to 
both Senator Foster and Congressman Cushman, as follows: 
Hundreds of settlers waiting to file homesteads in reserve. Most ad- 
vantageous order reducing boundaries would fix date of change three 
months ahead, and give-those who make settlement during that period 
prior right to file homestcads within 90 days after date of opening, 


otherwise State selections and corporation scrip will prejudice settlers 
from whom land was taken and badly retard growth of country. 
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Senator Foster referred his telegram to the Secretary of the 
Interior, while Mr. Cushman referred his to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. 

Senator Foster’s indorsement requested: 


That I be informed if it is possible to comply with the suggestions 
of the auditor of Clallam 8 Wash., porte A settlers represented 
by him. Also I desire to urge the absolute necessity of prompt action 
in this matter of excluding certain lands from the Olympic Reserve in 
Clallam and Jefferson Counties, in the State of Washington, as per 
reports of the Geological Survey and the superintendent of forest 
reserves for the State of Washington. 


CERTAIN “ NEWSPAPERS” WERE THEN, AS WELL AS NOW, HELPING THD 
“ SETTLERS.” 

Mr. Cushman, in laying the matter of the telegram before 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, requested as 
follows: A 

In the first place, it has been stated in th t 
reduction of the Malts of Ans forestry eee tan tok fei 
Please inform me what officers or agents of your department recom- 
mended this, when it was recommended, and at what time will your 
office act definitely on this recommendation? 

I also desire to say that the suggestions contained in the above 
telegram sd ayer to me unusually sound. Please inform me, if possible, 
what will the probable action of your department on the prior filin; 
right of settlers and the limit of time so 8 Please favor me wi 
an early answer. 

On January 2, 1900, the Chamber of Commerce of Port Town- 
send, Wash., also called the attention of the Secretary of the 
0 to the need for modifying the boundaries of this 
‘orest. 

In the meantime the General Land Office received on Decem- 
ber 16, 1899, from the office of the Secretary of the Interior a 
letter from the Director of the Geological Survey, dated 
December 13, 1899, inclosing a letter from Mr. Henry Gannett, 
geographer, transmitting a report from Messrs. Dodwell and 
ee forest experts, upon the northern portion of the Olympic 

‘orest. 

January 31, 1900, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office laid before the Secretary of the Interior both the report 
made by Supt. Sheller on November 23, 1899, and the papers 
received from the Director of the Geological Survey, under 
date of December 13, 1899, with all the other papers in the 
case, and transmitted the draft of a proclamation changing 
the boundaries of the forest to conform to the recommendation 
made by Supt. Sheller. 

The wide difference, however, in certain respects between 
Supt. Sheller’s report and the report from the Geological Sur- 
yey led the Secretary of the Interior to personally direct the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to call Mr, Sheller’s 
attention to the differences and request an explanation in the 
matter. This led to the following letter being addressed to 
Supt. Sheller on February 13, 1900, by the commissioner, par- 
alleling the conflicting statements: 

I am in recelpt of your report made November 23, 1899, submitting 
the findings of a personal examination made by you of certain portions 
8 Forest Reserve, which you recommend be excluded from 

These findi to be widely at vari i 
ceived from the t mited States Geo Gaat. 5 bis N De: 
* 13, 1899, as shown by the following extracts from each of said 
reports: 

REPORT FROM UNITED STATES GEO- 


REPORT BY SUPT. D. B. SHELLER, 


LOGICAL SURVEY, DECEMBER 13, NOVEMBER 23, 1899, 
1899. 
(Pages 158, 876.) (Pages 154, 174.) 
They (Messrs. Dodwell and The average of the whole of the 


Rixon) recommend the exclusion of 
large areas upon the west side of 
both these counties and on the 
north in Clallam County. They 
recommend also slight additions 
upon the east side of both coun- 
ties. All these proposed changes 
are shown upon the map trans- 
mitted herewith. In the case of 
Clallam County the exclusions 
amount to 455 square miles, and in 
Jefferson County to 318 square 
miles, a total of 773 square miles. 
This comprises nearly all the level 
country now within the reserve in 
these two counties, This area is 
heavily forested, the stand of tim- 
ber upos it being estimated at 
7,281,000,000 feet b. m., of which 
464,000,000 feet is fir, 1,921,000,000 
feet is cedar, 1,808,000,000' is 
spruce, and 3,098,000,000 is hem- 
lock, The sprue and cedar timber 
are of special value, and, indeed, 
form the finest body of this timber 
in the State. 

In this report Messrs. Dodwell 
and Rixon appear to define as agri- 
cultural land all land which is at 
all level without any regard to the 
question whether it is forested or 
not. Since, according to their 
statement, it cost $150 per acre to 


western part of the Olympic Re- 
serve, which I examined, can be 
termed “ comparatively level,” and, 
in my opinion, better adapted to 
farming and grazing than for the 
timber. The timber is principally 
hemlock and spruce, and of a 
knotty and unmerchantable nature 
and at present of no commercial 
value; but when this land is taken 
ap and farmed, the timber removed 

erefrom, the future benefits de- 
rived wili be of a greater value 
than the timber value at the pres- 
ent time, Of the spruce there is 
very little that can be considered 
first class. In certain spots it is 
good, but not of sufficient quantity 
to be of especial value. 


TIMBER. 


The greater part is hemlock, 
and of a stunted growth in com- 
parison to hemlock forests in other 
parts of the State; especially is 
this true of that part near the 
Pacific coast, and in my opinion 
never could become first class and 
merchantable. Hemlock trees a 
foot in diameter in a great many 
places examined were found to be 
over 125 to 140 years d. In 
other localities in this same exam- 
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clear this land for agriculture, 
being several times as much as the 
land will be worth when cleared 
for agricultural purposes, it is at 
least an open question whether this 
land should be classed as wt, Sapo 


doned, and has been abandoned 
before this area was included in 
the forest reserve. 


ination the same a of timber 
in diame- 
ter, Along and near tbe Solduck 


examined, all or most of which is 
3 and no residents now liv- 
on the iand. This I have in- 
3 found to be 
all timberlands. 
This examination extends to the 
townshi named herein omittin 
the half 2 4212.5 27-1 


be the case on 


This I could not examine owing to 
the condition of the trails, streams, 
and weather. From the informa- 
tion that I have received in rein- 
tion to the same, I am d 

to believe that the tural 


timber 
the fact of ex 
precipitation 


ure to storms and 
“that locality. 


SETTLERS. 


The settlers now living on their 
lands took the same with the in- 
tention to make alee homes, 
and for no other poses, as — 
8 will P testify. 
from the fact of their ii living ieee 
av the present time. 

The class of settlers that took 
good timber for homesteads have 
made their final proof and are 
gone. No settlers remained with 
speculative intent. A great many 
have sold out for what they were 
offered, and most of the land so 
sold has been returned to the 

States, and should this 
land be ee a for settlement 
many portani Pea esteader 8 
an 1 n o again e up 
these 1 that have 5 
building i TY which to make be- 
ginning and . oe „ of the 


settler who sol 
From u 75 geo that these 
sotana soe aol eir lands because of 


disturbance — 155 . 

S 8 have been 
ators, there dein ig tf 
28.900 acres reconveyed to the 
Unten States in Clallam County, 
while I find about 6,500 acres re- 
conveyed to the United States. A 
portion reconveyed in the northern 
part and western part is in its 
natural — except what has 
been ene ‘or agricultural pur- 
ter part in the 


‘timber, most of it being log 
off lands and then fired from what 
3 I can not at present ascer- 
I could not find a single in- 
stance in which a first-class tract 
of 160 acres of timberland had 
been o prom th to the 8 


e lands better ada farm- 
purposes from the boundaries 
as recommend lan 


stock raisi an v. to the 
people their” 8 ne 
‘otectin, 


Washington, f 
Was ug ton, I. respectfully recom- 
mend = 


In view of the wide difference in these 3 it is desired that 


you will submit a report 


explaining whether et statements made by 


you are the result ginply of a a general a ee the region. or whether 


you made a close 

of the timber on 

accompanied with a careful 
otber claims. 


Report as directed at once, 
Very respectfully, 


nal examination ity, 
3 and of the nature hay pee value of the soil, 
vestigation into the matter of the settle- 


and value 


BINGER HERMANN, 
Commissioner, 


February 20, 1900, Supt. Sheller, in response, made a supple- 
mental report sustaining, in effect, the substance of his report 


of November 23, 1899. 


March 17, 1900, Mr. Henry Gannett, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, addressed a letter to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, stating as follows: 

I 3 sending to the Secretary by this mail a memorandum of the 

reas agreed upon for exclusion from the ‘Olympic Forest Reserve of 
Washington at the conference held March 15, and inclose a duplicate 
of the memorandum herewith to you. 

On March 29, 1900, the Secretary of the Interior returned 
all the papers in the case and directed that the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office prepare and submit to the depart- 
ment at his earliest convenience a draft of a proclamation re- 
leasing certain specified areas, the tracts specified being, prac- 
tically, the ones designated in a duplicate memorandum fur- 
menoa the General Land Office by Mr. Gannett en March 17, 
1900. 

A second proclamation was accordingly issued, on April T, 
1900, excluding these areas, all of which lay in Claliam County. 

In drafting this proclamation the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, in accordance with the suggestion received 
through Senator Foster and Congressman Cushman, inserted a 
provision to secure parties desiring to make bona fide settle- 
ments under the homestead law an opportunity to do so in ad- 
vance of the lands being covered by State selections or scrip 
by corporations. 

These Clallam County areas were, however, no sooner re- 
leased than another effort was put on foot to secure also the 
release of lands in the southern portion of the forest. 

On June i, 1900, Senator Foster wrote a most urgent letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior for the elimination of Jefferson 
County lands, basing his request upon the various requests and 
petitions previously made in behalf of Jefferson County and 
utilizing the Clallam County exelusions as an argument in favor 
of similar action in Jefferson County. The letter was so urgent 
that the Secretary of the Interior, in referring it to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, directed him to“ submit a 
report with recommendation on the subject matter of the letter 
at an early day.” 

June 9, 1900, the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
reported adversely upon this request on the ground that the See- 
retary of the Interior had all of the correspondence relating to 
the requested eliminations in Jefferson County before him for 
consideration when he determined upon the boundaries which 
were established by the proclamation issued on April 7, 1900. 

Further requests followed from time to time from Senator 
Foster, Congressman Jones, and individuals for changes in the 
southern boundary; and finally, on February 15, 1901, the board 
of commissioners for Clallam County addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior urging further eliminations in Clallam 
County, a copy of which was also forwarded to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, on February 16, by Deputy 
County Auditor Thomas T. Aldwell. 

This action was promptly followed up by Senator Foster, who, 
on February 25, 1901, wrote to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office indorsing it, and urging that the whole matter of 
changes in boundaries not only in Clallam County but in Jeffer- 
son and Chehalis Counties as well be taken up and disposed of 
by issuing a further proclamation for the removal from the 
forest of the desired farming lands in all three counties. 

February 28, 1901, Senator Foster referred to the Secretary 


of the Interior a petition from the Chamber of Commerce, Por 


Townsend, Wash., for the restoration of Jefferson County lands, 
based upon substantially the same grounds as previously urged. 

March 11, 1901, Senator Foster requested the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office to furnish him as speedily as possible, 
for the purpose of complying with a suggestion made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, a brief synopsis of all pending appli- 
cations for eliminations from this and all other forests in the 
State of Washington; adding that the delegation from the State 
of Washington expected to «appear shortly before the Secretary 
of the Interior to present arguments in behalf of further elimi- 
nations from those forests. 

March 13, 1901, the requested data was furnished to Senator 
Foster. 

March 14, 1901, Senator Foster referred to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office a letter from the president of the Port 


Townsend Chamber of Commerce and a petition signed by nearly 


100 residents of western Jefferson County, praying for the elimi- 
nation of that part of the forest. 

March 16, 1901, Hon. Wester L. Jones, then Member of Con- 
gress, now United States Senator, addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior stating: 

aah tae páis — rsonal porn ond rove and request of a few days 


you a statement relative to eliminations of 
jana on 8 reserves A the State of Washington. 
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This statement urged the elimination of the tract in the north- 
western part of Clallam County which had been severed from 
the body of the forest by the proclamation of April 7, 1900, 
claiming that it was the largest area of bottom land in the 
county, and was of great value for agricultural purposes. 


„ WONDERFUL SETTLEMENT” SAYS SENATOR WESLEY L. JONES. 
(See list for names of settlers.“) 

The result of the elimination made last pe in Clallam County has 
been woncerful. Many settlers have come in, and old settlers have re- 
turned. and there is a general feeling of cheerfulness and prosperity. 
‘They also wish to eliminate certain other sections and townships which 
are set out in another petition. They allege there is good bottom land 
in this poition, and much that can be used for agricultural purposes. 
The main reason for asking that this land be eliminated, however, seems 
to be on account of tbe principal county road running through the 
territory, and it is desired to have this road run through xable 
property as mach as possible because cf the expense in keeping it up. 


The statement also went on to sustain, in effect, the petitions 
and data filed by the authorities and citizens of Jefferson 
County in regard to desired elimination of lands in that county. 

This letter from Congressman Jones bore the following in- 
dorsement : 

I concur in the foregoing. 


A. G. Foster, 
United States Senator from Washington. 


In referring this statement to the General Land Office for ap- 
propriate action the Acting Secretary of the Interior referred 
also a statement made to the Secretary upon the subject by 
Senator Foster, under date of March 14, 1901, which again re- 
cited at length the facts and circumstances claimed to necessi- 
tate the release of the lands in question. 

June 18, 1901, the Acting Secretary of the Interior referred 
to the General Land Office for report thereon a letter from the 
Director of the Geological Survey, dated April 16, 1901, stating 
as follows: 


The survey and examination of the Olympic Forest Reserve has. 
after three years of work by a body of cruisers, been completed, and 
maps and diagrams representing the topography and the stand and dis- 
tribution of timber have been preparen together with a manuscript 
report. In addition to this the nd Office has furnished upon a map 
of the reserve a statement of the lands within its limits which have 
been alienated by the Government. s 

From a study of the data above enumerated I am prepared to make 
recommendations for the elimination of lands from this reserve. It 


»The letter transmitted a list and map showing the lands rec- 
ommended for exclusion. 

On June 29, 1901, the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
made the following report upon the matter: 


The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Sır: I have the honor to invite attention to a letter addressed by this 
office to the department under date of January 31, 1900, transmittin, 
a report (see 1890—154, 174) made November 33, 1899, by Fores 
Supt. D. B. Sheller, recommending changes the boundaries of 
the Olympic Forest Reserve in the State of Washington and setting 
forth urgent reasons for a considerable reduction in the area of the re- 
serve. transmit herewith a map of said reserve, marked Exhibit 
1.“ showing the changes recommended by Supt. Sheller. 

On Apn 7, 1900, a second proclamation was issued in this case, 
C 15 3 large portion of the lands so recommended. (See Exhibit 

erewith. 

Since then petitions and requests have been received from the Wash- 
Lip — delegation in Congress and the county officers of Clallam and 
Jefferson Counties and from others for yet further eliminations, which 
has resulted in the petitions being forwarded to Supt. Sheller for fur- 
ther report, which report has not yet been received. 

I am now, however, in receipt, by reference from the department, on 
the 18th instant, “ for consideration, report, and recommendation, with 
return of papers,” of a letter from the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, dated April 16, 1901 (97116), submitting a recommendation as 
to advisable eliminations from the portions of the reserve lying in the 
counties of Mason, Chehalis, and Jefferson, which proposed elimina- 
sees 2 have indicated upon thee above-mentioned map, marked Ex- 

A careful study of this recommendation by the Geological Survey, in 
connection with the above-mentioned recommendation and in the case 
made by Supt. Sheller, and the- various requests for eliminations 
from the reserve convinces me that the interests of the public 
demand that undoubtedly a further readjustment should be made of the 
boundaries of this reserve, with a view of releasing therefrom additional 
areas which are shown to be more valuable for other pu than for 
forest uses, or which contain lands which have, in large part, been 
disposed of by the Government. 

s regards the eliminations suggested by the Geological Survey, they 
appear to be warranted by both the ed ft ae and general character of 

e country and the status of the lands Involved, which have to a great 
extent been disposed of. 

Since to effect these changes will necessitate the issuing of a third 
proclamation in this case, it would undoubedly be well in so doing to 
complete all advisable changes in the entire undary of the reserve, 
as suggested by Hon. A. G. Foster (U. S. S.) in a letter addressed to 


this office on February 25, 1901 (31071, herewith), in which he states, 
55 with the request from the officers of Clallam County, as 
ollows. - 


“I am most heartily in favor of further eliminations from the 
Olympic Reserve, not only in Clallam County but in Jefferson and Che- 
halis Counties. In my opinion this whole matter should be taken u 
jointly as regards the desired eliminations in the three counties, with 
a view to Droyiding an Executive proclamation for the removal of such 
lands as are suitable for farming purposes and the elimination of which 
is calculated to result in the further settlement and importance of the 
district affected.” 

I accordingly inyite attention to the further proposed changes re- 
quested by e officers of Clallam County, as indicated on the large 
map of at county herewith, marked “Exhibit A: Senator A. & 
Foster, and also to the elimination of the western portion of Jefferson 
. = 1 or 3 N 780 indicated = the 

nelos n Senator Foster's letter, herewith, dated Februa 
28, 1901 (36572). i 

As regards the requested eliminations in Clallam County, I am of 
opinion as foliows: 

The tract of land lying in the extreme northwestern corner and de- 
tached from the body of the reserve does not appear to be needed as a 
water conservative, but Supt. Sheller’s said report states that from in- 
formation received regarding the same he is disposed to belleve that 
the timber can not be of value from the fact of exposure to storms and 
precipitation in that locality.” 

In regard to this area Hon. Wrestey L. Jones, in a letter addressed 
to the department on March 12, 1901 (43408 herewith). which was 
concurred in by Hon. A. G. Foster (U. S. S.), stated as follows: 

Data has been filed in your department relative to lands in the 
northwestern corner of Clallam County. This was formerly a part of the 
Olympic Forest Reserve, but last year your department eliminated quite 
a large tract of land from the Olympic Reserve, and by such elimina- 
tion some of the reserve was cut off by itself. At the time it was de- 
sired to have this land also eliminated, but you stated you would leave 
this for further investigation. Further statement relative thereto has 
been filed with your department, and I feel justified in asking that this 
land also be eliminated. It is alleged that this is good agricultural 
land and it is not very heavily timbered. It is the best area of bottom 
land in the country and will be of great value for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

The fact that holding this tract in the reserve withdraws from gen- 
eral use a water frontage of fully 20 miles along the Pacific coast and 
that of the Strait of San Juan de Fuca adds a further reason for not 
containing it in the reserve. 

The need for the eliminations requested in township 29 north, range 
11 west, and townships 29 and 30 north, range 12 west, appears to 
be borne out by Supt. Sheller’s said report, on which point Hon. 
Westey L. Jones, in the above-mentioned letter, states as follows: 

“ The result of the elimination made last year in Clallam County has 
been wonderful. Many settlers have come in and old settlers have re- 
turned, and there is a general feeling of cheerfulness and prosperity. 
They also wish to eliminate certain other sections and townships which 
are set out in another petition. They allege that there is good bottom 
land in this portion and much that can be used for agricultural pur- 
poses. The main reason for asking that this land be eliminated, how- 
ever, seems to be on account of the principal county road running 
through the territory, and it is desired to have this road run through 
noe property as much as possible because of the expense in keeping 

up.” : 


As regards the further requested elimination in Clallam County of 
the small strip of land in township 29 north, range 6 west, the same 
does not seem to have been examined by Supt. Sheller, but since it is 
rough, unsurvexed land it does not appen to be of a character calling 
for its restoration to the public domain, and as it lies directly on the 
border of the reserve it further appears that no serious injury would 
result to the settlers thereon by retaining it in the reserve. 

ards the request by the officers of Jefferson County for the 
elimination of all that portion of the reserve lying west of the range 
line between ranges 9 and 10 west, I am of the opinion that the extent 
of territory thus proposed to be released from the reserve is far too 
t, since it comprises a large extent of high mountainous country. 
on to the same Hon. WESLEY L. Jones, in his said letter, states 

as follows: 

“As I understand it, this reserve takes up about two-thirds of Jef- 
ferson County. great many acres are along streams in the valleys 
and are good for agricultural purposes, and, in my judgment, should be 
eliminated. Indebtedness was contracted before the reserve was laid 
out and to-day bankruptcy threatens the county because of the estab- 
lishment of the reserve.” 

As shown above, the eliminations suggested in this region by the 
Geological Survey should undoubtedly be made; and, after a study of 
Bunt Sneller's report, I am of the opinion that possibly it would be 
well to extend the same somewhat with a view to restoring to settle- 
ment the valley lands of the Hoh, Clearwater, and Queets Rivers lying 
west of the Olympic Mountains, and also the whole of township 2 
north, range 10 west. and fractional township 21 north, range 11 west. 
On this point Supt. Sheller’s report states: 

“The question of conservative water flow should not be taken into 
consideration on this examination, as the precipitation west of the 
Olmypie Mountains is always sufficient to guarantee a good water flow, 
even should the timber along the streams be removed, the origin of 
these streams being far above where this examination was made,” 

THE WASHINGTON DELEGATION GETS 480,000 ACRES ELIMINATED FOR THB 
“ SETTLERS ” (SEE THE LIST). 

In view of all the above-recited facts, I have indicated upon the 
inclosed map of the Olympic Forest Reserve, which is marked Ex- 
hibit 111, what would seem to be advisable limits for this reserve, 
which, if adopted, would restore to the public domain all of the lands 
suggested by the Geological Survey and would further meet the urgent 
and insistent requests of the 8 delegation and county officers 
as far as it appears consistent with the public Welfare to do so. 

The total eliminations from the reserve, as it stands at present, 
would aggregate e 480,000 acres. 

This suggested boundary would also add to the reserve two small 
strips of mountainous land, aggregating 36 sections, or 1 township, 
lying on the eastern and northern sides of the reserve, in accordance 
with a recommendation to that effect in Supt. Sheller’s report. 

The total area of the reserve, as thus modified by these proposed 
eliminations and additions, would be 1,466,880 acres. 

I have prepared, and transmit herewith for the President's signature, 
the draft of a proclamation readjusting the boundaries of this reserve 
as above e 

In view of the 3 
I respectfully recommen 

Very respectfully, 


shown for the release of lands in this case, 
‘early action in this matter. 


Bincer HERMANN, Commissioner. 
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The Commissioner of the General Land Office at once advised 
Senator Foster and Congressmen Cushman and Jones by wire 
of this recommendation to exclude nearly one-half million of 
acres from the forest. 

The proclamation, as thus drafted, was issued on July 15, 
1901. 


KOW SEE THE “ SETTLERS “—THE MILWACKEE LEADING ON WITH 80,630 
ACKES. 


(See page 21 of this pamphlet.) 

In the meantime the followiug telegram, dated June 29, was 
received in the General Land Office from Senator Foster: 

Please wire immediately townships to be eliminated from Olympic 
Forest Reserve and time given settlers in which to act. 

In response thereto a copy of the draft of the proposed 
proclamation was mailed to Senator Foster on July 1. 

July 17 Senator Foster again telegraphed, as follows: 
Squatters and settlers now going on lands recommended to be 
eliminated from Olympic Reserve. Has proclamation been signed, and 
when 

July 19 he was advised in reply, by wire, of the date of 
issuance of this third proclamation. 

The following year requests began to come in to the Interior 
Department for a further elimination of lands in the Quiniault 
Valley. Before, however, final action was taken on these re- 
quests the charge of national forests was transferred to the 
Agricultural Department, which resulted in the lands being 
retained in the forest. 

CONGRESSMAN GARDNER, REPUBLICAN LEADER, SAYS MR. HUMPHREY DOES 
NOT HAVE TO SPEAK FOR PARTY. 

No gentleman except my colleague, Mr. Jonxsox, on the floor 
of this House has expressed himself favorable to the resolution, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], long a 
distinguished Member of this body, has most emphatically de- 
clared that my colleague [Mr. HUMPHREY} does not represent 
the Republican Party in his resolution and in his views as ex- 
pressed on this floor, but, nothing daunted, my colleague brings 
forth as a witness on behalf of his charges Mr. C. W. H. Heide- 
man, of Bonners Ferry, Idaho. This witness says of himself: 

The Bureau of Education of this ‘es Government made their boast 
that they would get me fired, and y did. ` 

No reasonable, rational person can read this letter, introduced 
in the Rxconb of June 6, from Mr. C. W. H. Heideman without 
coming to the conclusion that the witness, by his own admis- 
sions, passions, and prejudices, absolutely disqualifies himself 
for consideration or credence. But I want to call the attention 
of Congress to the fact that when Mr. Pinchot sent out this 
letter to this Mr. Heideman he at the same time sent out about 
2,000 similar letters to others. I have inquired of the National 
Conservation Association of these facts, and I desire to insert 
in the Recorp a letter I received from Mr. Pinchot, president 
of the National Conservation Association, setting forth that 
1,510 replies to these letters, being identical copies of the letter 
mailed to Mr. Heideman, had been received, and that the 
answers almost unanimously proclaimed in favor of national 
forests and indorsed the way they were handled on the ground 
that they gave the small man a chance to make a living rather 
than a monopoly to a big man in forest matters. The following 
is the letter received from Mr. Pinchot: 


MILFORD, Pa., June 9, 1913. 
Hon. JANES W. BRYAN, 


* 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bryan: In accordance with 2 request, which has 
been communicated to me from Washington, am very glad to give 
you the results of a recent effort to determine what the western people 
think of the national forests as now administered. 

It has ap the most authoritative answer to this 
question could be had from the national forest users themselves, who 
are those most directly concerned, Accordingly I wrote last fall to 
about 2,000 persons ving in or near national forests. The object 
was to make an impartial investigation and to get a really repre- 
sentative expression of public opinion. Very few of the men to w 

nown to me personally. I was careful in my letter, copy 
of which is attached, merely to invite a frank, definite, and unbiased 
sanen of the regar the national forests as the writer might 


see 
So far I have received 1,510 replies. While they still continue to 
come in, the total is large enough to form a very important guide to 
what the people who use them most think of the national forests. 
The replies are from settlers, stockmen, prospectors, mine loggers, 
and other users of national-forest resources. hile some of them come 
from the heads of large enterprises, the vast majority are from small 
men in the sense that they are men of small means. Very often the 
letters are written with a pen and some of them are written with 
pencil. Many of them come from men to whom writing is clearly an 
they tell what the 
forests with their own 
Of these 1,510 letters about 90 per cent say in substance that the 
national forests promote the of those who live in or near them; 
that they encourage settlement and development; that they are han- 
dled so as to give the small man a chance to make a living rather 
than to give the big man a chance to make a profit; that the forest 
officers are courteous, zealous, and eficient servants; and that 


I wrote are 


the national forests, for the best interest of the le who 
should be kept in Federal ownership. Revie NPR Pee 

About 10 per cent of the letters criticize the administration of the 
national forests in terms more or less severe. It 18 Interesting and 
significant that the protests are 2 typewritten and are in the 
main from those who represent big interests. It is also noteworthy 
that iiey very rarely contain alleged specifie examples of maladminis- 
tration, being in general devoted to broadsides aimed at the policy of 
national forest conservation in general. 

These 1,510 letters comprise the most impressive body of evidence I 
have ever seen that the men whose welfare and the welfare of whose 
wives and children depend directly on the national forests are well 
content. The letters will be made readily available to anyone who may 
care to see them. I attach copies of a few which I think are fairly 
representative. 

Sincerely, yours, GIFFORD Pixcnor. 


The following is a copy of the letter sent out containing the 
questions: 


Every year since it was established, the Forest Service has been 
vigorously attacked in Congress. During the past session the attack 
was renewed, and definite statements were made that a strong effort 
will be made next winter to 452 the service and break up the 
national forests. In these attacks it is charged that the Forest Service 
does its work bor that its regulations and methods are tyrannical 
and Inefficient, and that the ple of the West are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the whole national-forest system. Whether these charges 
are true, or whether they are merely part of an effort to open the 
national forests to exploitation by the special interests, they are impor- 
tant. In either case the actual facts ought to be known. y 

poes 25 the 3 — * . national — are the 9 

s at a national forest is a riment to the people w liye in 
its neighborhood. peop 

2. That all kinds of natural resources within the national forests 
are withheld from use. 

3. That p ting is not allowed. 

4. That valid mining claims are held up. 

5. That the national forests are run so as to favor the big man and 
not to help the home builder. 

Bh sens homesteads. are being taken away from settlers for ranger 

7. That the forest officers are overbearing, opposed to the settler 
and anxious to keep the country a wilderness by reporting against all 
claims. whether good or bad. 

‘orest officers are Incompetent eastern theorists, who 
know nothing about the West. . 

9. That timber sales are handled in the interest of monopoly for 
the Lum rust. 

10. That cattle and sheep barons are given preference over settlers 
and small owners in allotments, 

The question whether the national forests shall continue to be ad- 
ministered by the National Government or shall be turned over to the 
at the next session of Congress, and 
depend upon whether it is shown that the 
administering the national forests eficienti. 

t of all the people of the West, or that it 


1 
States will surely be brought up 
the outcome will probably 
Forest Service is actually 
= eco in the interes: 
no’ 

Your name has been given to me as a representative citizen and a 
user of one of the national forests. Would you be willing to give me 
your plain and straight infon on each of charges mentioned 
a I am anxious to also what effect the national forests 
as now handled have upon your own and that of your ne 
bors. I hope you will make your letter full and explicit, answering 
by numbers if more con t. Please do not confine your answer, 
however, to the numbered char, if there are other matters which 
deserve consideration. I should be especially glad if ps neighbors 
who agree with the statements made in your letter would sign it with 
vou. 


Sincerely, yours, or uF 

I now insert in the Record several replies which were re- 
ceived. These replies stand out in contrast with the Heideman 
letter: 

FERN DELL ORCHARD, 
Lakeside, Wash., October 21, 1912. 
NATIONAL CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 5th instant, asking me for honest 
opinions to certain Carp st the nati forests and the actual 
effects upon myself and neighbors of these reserves as now handled. 
I have no hesitation in telling all I know of any subject that pertains 
8 welfare. 1 answer the q ons as they come by 
number. 

First. The national forest is a blessing to the people within its 
borders because it affords, provides, and antees a supply of fuel, 
ti „and pasture or range for every dent. It affords us the best 
fire protection known. It prevents the forest cover from belag de- 
stroyed, thus conserving our springs and water supply, and also keeps 
our steep hill and mountain from erosion. The Forest Service has 


prae and telephones. It is a detriment only to lawless 
explo on. 
Recond. There is not a natural resource within this (Chelan) forest 


for lumber, 
ture for great 
Only it is now looked after and the resources 


This forest has been 
the time. 
being held up in this 


make use of them. 
phone po wood, 
can be is 
are sold, not stolen, 
Third. This is 


reserve, although 
Fifth. Timber, fuel, pasture, is given to the poor man free. The big 


t man, sawmill man, etc, pay for their 


man, bi re man, stea 
privil Giving the lie direct to that cha 

8 At the risk of tiresome, I m tell of our situation 
here. Lake Chelan is nearly 60 miles long. It one of the most 


ou 
ound for months. 


No rain nor dew. Thousands mselves of this opportunit. 
every summer. Any man, be he ever so poor, can take his wife a 
kids in a rowboat as long as he 


has the time sage ee 
res, 
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are at the mouths of the various creeks that empty into the lake. A few 
people have raised a big howl because they were not allowed to home- 
stead these places. See? A dozen of these homesteads would sew up 
the whole thing. These places, all together, would not make a garden, but 
they would sell to some millionaire, and the few men would practically 
own the lake. We hope these places will be held for the thousands 
who need them. Aside from this, homesteads are — taken all the 
time where there is any agricultural land, and the benefit of the doubt 
is generally given to the applicant. 

Seventh. All the forest officers and men that I have come in contact 
with have been courteous, 4 gentlemen. I have eaten and drank 
with them, and I have fought fire with them, when for 6 days we put 
in about 16 hours a day, without much food or water, either. 
Their work is hard and many times dangerous and their pay is in- 


sufficient. 

Eighth. I have not met the eastern theorists. The men on the 
Chelan Forest, from supervisor down, are men raised in this country 
and have worked up from the bottom in the service here. Ras A know 
their business, and there are no more sober, honest, and reliable busi- 
= men in this country. Ask the banks or any busin 

s country. 

Ninth. The sheep is the land way back and up that no settler 
could use. We have all the doors. 


ess house in 


You may get the idea from this letter that my warm espousal of the 
Forest Service is because I have profited in some from the handling 
I will say my home here was homesteaded before this was 
a reserve. I have never even received a cord of wood. I have peaty 


this country, ly of those who live in the reserve. Hoping you 
will be able to do 7 — adverse legislation and that the good work 
will go steadily on, and if I can be of any use you will call on me, I am, 


Yours, very truly, 
EDWARD F. GAINES. 


SKYKOMISH, Wasnt, October 29, 1912. 
Mr. Grrrond PINCHOT, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In reply to your letter of the 5th, will state 

First. The general belief here is that the national forests will prove 
a lasting benefit. 

Second. The national resources within the national forest are with- 
herd fion speculators, but not from parties that have legitimate use 
or them. 
soe Prospecting is allowed without any interference from forest 
officers. 

Fourth. Title to valid mining claims in some cases have been un- 
necessarily delayed by overcau forest officers, but this does not 
bappa in all cases. 

. The national forest is conducted with equal rights to all re- 
gardiess of wealth. 

Sixth. I have not heard of any bona fide homesteaders or settlers 
being interfered with br forest officers. 

Seventh. The forest officers that have been here, with one exception, 
have been gentlemen in every respect, and a credit to an nization. 
I have been informed that this one exception was d from the 
service on very short notice. 

Eighth, The foresters are mostly young men, intelligent and capable, 
and from the work mey are doing they will proye a valuable body of 
men to our Government. 

Ninth. The sale of timber is honestly conducted. 

a eee x: know nothing about the arrangements for grazing within 

e forest. 

Very truly, yours, JOHN MALONEY, 
Dealer in Generat Merchandise. 


TONASKET, WASH., November 10, 1912, 
GIFFORD PINCHOT, 


President National Conservation Association. 
Washington, D. 0. 
Sir: Your letter of October 5th reached me in due season, though 


my reply has been unnecessarily delayed. I to state, wever, 
that I am Beary in ayes ay with the Forest Service and have been 
for some time. was born and raised in this country and have used 


the lands now known as forest reserves the greater part of my life and 
my father used them before me. At the inception the Forest Service 
I, with many others who had bad free use of this land for many years, 
was ust the pro d change, but from the date at which this 
change went into effect until now I have had no but the fairest 
treatment, and know of no case where the laws have worked to the 
detriment of any honest person. It seems to me that it would be al- 
most a crime to turn this over to the State. I have found nothing in 
my use of the forests or business with the Forest Service officials that 
appears to me either tyrannical or inefficient. There may be such 
cases, but they can be found as exceptions in every department of the 
United States. 

A_ national forest is not a detriment to the people in the neighbor- 
hood. Formerly all kinds of stock roamed at will in the forests, and 
people uag adjacent to the reserve, or what is now the reserve, had 
no peace whatever from the depredations of horses and cattle which 
blic range and consequently must not be molested. Their 
own small bands of cattle had no range near home, where now each 
settler adjacent to the reserve is allowed to pasture his domestic ani- 
mals free of charge. 

So far as I know the natural resources within the forests are not 
withheld from the le. Firew poles for fencing and other pur- 
poses, are all allowed to homesteaders without for a reasonable 
amount. ther resources are generously dealt wi as in the cases 
mentioned. 

I have prospecte a good deal in the forest and find that aid is ren- 
dered rather n that prospectors are hindered in their efforts. Valid 
2 ones are mee held up to my knowledge. There are several in 

e n . 
e tar as I am abie to judge, the national forests are not run for 
the benefit of the big man but rather to help the home builder. In a 


portioning range for big bands of sheep or cattle on the reserves whi 


The forest officials connected with the Colville Reserve are all gen- 
uena anxious to do all 2 to assist me in my en with them, 
ani 


enough to see t from int, and are not in any 
manner theorists. The officials in charge of the Colville Reservation 
are an exceptional lot of friendly gentlemen. 

Little timber is sold here, and what is sold is mostly sold to small 
mills or to settlers adjacent to the reserve. This is so obviously ahead 
of the manner of treating the forests before the reserves were created 
that it is a great improvement. We who have spent our lives here 
ha times uncounted, seen the finest timber in the forests culled out 
and left to die and rot because of no mills to cut it, the work of timber 
hogs who thought it might be possible to cut it and who meant to 
have the best the forests held. Many million feet of logs have been 
wasted in this manner over this State. 

I do not think cattle and sheep barons are given preference over 
settlers and small owners in allotments of range. I wish it understood 
that I am only a small sheep owner, my band numbering about sixteen 
or seventeen hundred head, but I have not suffered either from the offi- 
cials or from complaints by homesteaders. As I explained previously, my 
summer range this year has been miles from home and miles from any 

t which could have been used by small owners of cattle, sheep, or 
This was not a convenience to me but it was a fair deal to all 

and I had no complaints to make whatever. 
of citizens in thie æuntry feel as I do in this 


Res , yours, 
7 CLAY FRUIT. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Januar; „ 1913. 
Mr. GIFFORD PINCH: 7 yä 


OT. 
President National Conservation Association 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: In reply to Teur favor of October 5, 1912, I desire to say: 
1. In my ae a national forest is a benefit rather than a detri- 
people living in its vicinity, because it conserves for use what 
oy ofttimes recklessly waste. 
. As far as I know national resources are not withheld from legiti- 
mate uses, but are withheld justly from those who desire to ob 
something which is not theirs by right for nothing. 
3. ia poten A is allowed. 
4. Valid mining claims are carefully scrutinized and improper min- 
claims which are intended to cover pretty nearly everything except 


in 
mince are held up and 

5. try from those who are in close 
touch enough to know a statement that the forests are run in favor of 
the big man as against the homebuilder. 

6. 1 know of homesteads being used as ranger stations, but I under- 
stand some of these were bought from the settlers, and I know that 
some were taken because the settler had no proper title. This latter 
fact sometimes gives rise to unwarranted critic’ by the other settlers, 
who e with their neighbors. 

T e forest officers are uniformly courteous to and generous with 
the settler. They are anxious to have the forest settled wherever there 
w aaa: for Dea O the ground that the settlers are of value as 


have had 
that ei think any kind of a 
inly this is not fair. 


or little. 
mg 1 experience is limited in regard to range allotments, but from 
— I do know the settlers and owners are given a very fair chance 
a range. 

There is some talk in this State in rd to having the forests 
broken up and given fo the States, but this is not by any means as 
strong a report as the newspapers make out, and the belief of myself 
n is that such a division would be little less than a calamity 
to this State and to the country at large. 

It is a matter of regret to me that the appropriations for the Forest 
Service are not larger than they are. 3 
It will be for the good of the service, were it possible, that claims, 
prospects, etc., so far as ue affect the Forest Service, be acted upon 

very promptly This, I fear, has not always been done. 

I have m in every national forest from the Columbia River west 
to the Pacific Ocean, and also along the Columbia River both in Oregon 
and Washington. ‘The above statements are on the experience 
and knowledge pna in these travels, I have been and still am proud 
= Oe Jone von toe CHAS, ALBERTSON, 

0 trul 8 5 
* Member American Society Engineers. 


OGALALLA, NEBR., October 16, 1912. 
Hon. GIFFORD PINCHOT, , 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sin: Yours of the Sth received poran 


the forest reserve in 
know, is composed 
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No. 1. All the desirable land in the reserve was homesteaded long 


ago, before the reserve was set aside. The part which goes to make 
up the reserve was subject to homestead entry all those years and not 
filed on, as the people could not make a living on that class of land. 
When the reserve was created it enabled the small cattle owners to 
maintain drift fences and put in suitable watering places and get the 
use of the grass. Before this was permitted cattle roamed at largo; 
and in a dry season drifted in large bunches and practically destroy 
the watering places. Now, under forest supervision, the users of the 
reserve are compelled to maintain watering places and enough of them 
that all the grass Is utilized. In my opinion the reserve is maintaining 
for summer at least Swanky times as many cattle as before the reserve 
was created. All the small or large cattlemen that were located in or 
adjacent to the reserve have tracts allotted to them, and there is no 
complaint, as far as I have ever heard; ory man has had good and 
fair treatment by the supervisors and those in charge of the reserve. 
My observations are that the small man has been protected at all times. 
In fact, there is a clause in each lease that class A men have a prefer- 
ence over all. That refers to homesteaders. 

Nos. 2, 3, and 4 do not apply to this reserve. 

No. 5. The reserve I am located in has always been run so that the 
small cattlemen are looked after more carefully than the large ones, as 
the 1 were seem to think that the large man will look after his 
own interests, 

No. 6. On the west and south boundary of the reserve all land next 
to the reserve has been taken up under what is known as the Kinkaid 
Act. Most of this land was taken up six {es ago. I find an aver- 

e of only one settler in six staying on his land after pora up. 

is indicates to me that the land is not suitable for farming, and the 
class of people taking these claims are not financially able to buy and 
keep stock. Those men that have stayed after proving up are those 
men that were able to buy small herds of cattle; and in all cases where 
they had enough stock to need additional grass the supervisors haye 
allotted them a tract in the reserve and had the lessees move their 
fences to accommodate this class of settlers. In my opinion, the agita- 
tion about the North Platte National Reserve has m caused for ad- 
vertisement purposes by politicians. I am informed that the reserve 
in question is to be classified. If this is accomplished it will determine 
the nature and class of the land located in the reserve. Where the 
land is such that a settler can not make a living by farming, as is 
proven from the fact that 80 or 90 per cent of the settlers leave their 
pacer as soon as they get title from the Government, it would seem 

at the land in gyere is put to the use it is most suitable for and 
is used to advantage to the most ple. Again, the homesteaders 
around the reserve could not exist if it were not for the work furnished 
by the stockmen located in the reserve. ‘The present shortage of beef 
and the high cost of same would indicate the necessity of encouragin 
the production of all the beef possible. Doing away with the nationa 
reserves would probably cut down the production one-third. 

No. 7. I have found the forest officers courteous at all times, and 
have seen them making surveys at different times to determine the 
nature of the soil in different parts of the reserve. 

No. 8. At present we have as acting forester of this reserve a 
western man who is famillar with grazing conditions. Also I have 
talked with the men in charge at Denver and find them fully posted 
as to conditions, and always willing to listen and give information. 

No. 9. Does nôt apply to this reserve. 

No. 10, I think I have already answered in full. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Harvey HaxTHAIN. 
SEARLE & Son, 
y E. M. SEARLE, Jr. 
AUGUST FINKSEN, 
GEORGE MCGINLEY. 
SHAINKO, OREG., October 31, 1912. 
Girrorp_ PINCHOT, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: cae getter the questions sent me relating to the forest 
reserves, will say that I do not agree with any of them. 

1. The national forests are not a detriment to the neighborhood 
in which they are located in, but are a benefit. 

2. Not true, All the resources of the national forests are not 
withheld from the poeple, The grazing lands are given to the stock 
raisers to graze their stock on for a resonable fee. 

Timber is sold to who might want it. Poles and wood are given to 
raisers to graze their stock on for a reasonable fee, 

Irrigation ditches are taken out from the reserves and the water 
used for ih 

I know of small farmers taking out water as well as the big ones. 
The small farmer does not have any trouble to get the same treatment 
as a bigger one. Anyone has the right to hunt and fish in the re- 
serves under the same conditions as they have on any Government land. 

Hotels and summer homes are built in the reserves. 

Trappers trap, prospectors prospect, and miners mine the samo as 
out of the reserves, 

4. Never heard of a valid mining claim being held up. 

5. Not in the reserves in Oregon. A small man has a better chance 
than a big one. A home builder gets everything he wants from the 
forest free, and some of them were born and raised within 50 miles of 
the forests and are fairly educated, 

9. The Government sells timber. 

10. Untrue. The big stock men have been cut down and the little 
ones have increased. 

I honestly believe that the national forests in Oregon are admin- 
“istered efficiently and honestly in the interest of the people of this 
State and for generations to come. 

; They are a benefit to the State and will be a greater benefit in years 
o come, 

Do not believe in turning the forests over to the States. The 
National Government can run them at less expense and honestly. 
The State of Oregon could not run a forest reserve on the square and 
give a poor little man the same show as a big rich one. 

J. W. FISHER, Shainko, Oreg. 


CHIRICAHUA, ARIZ, 
Mr. GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Washington, D. O. ‘ 
Dear Sin: Yours of October 5 received. Note what you say in re- 
gard to the attack that will be made against Forest Service in Con- 
gress this winter. In answer to your questions as to what I know 
about the forest and its service, 


First. That the national forest is a detriment to the people. As to 
myself, I think it is the greatest thing we have to-day. ere it not 
for the preservation of our timberlands, I can not see what the comi 
generation would do, and I do believe without the Forest Service in 16 
years there would not be a stick of timber large enough for a fence 


post. 

Second, That all kinds of natural resources are withheld from use is 
not the case in the Chiricahua National Forest nor the Pocatello 
Reserve, of which I am acquainted. 

Third. That rospecting is not allowed is not the case on the Chiri- 
coFourth, ‘That valia mining daims are held up in net th 

‘ourth. at v: s are held up is not the case here. 

Fifth. That the national forests are run so as to favor the big man 
and not the home builder is not the case here. 

Sixth. That homesteads are being taken away from the settlers for 
ranger stations is not the case here. 

Seventh, That forest officers are overbearing and opposed to settlers 
is not the case, but is encouraged. 

Eighth. All forest officers has been our lot to have have been 
western men. who have been in the West long enough to know the 
wants and ways of the western people. 

Ninth. That timber sales are handled in the interest of monopoly, 
for lumber trusts, is not the case on those reserves. 

Tenth. That cattle and sheep growers are given preference over small 
owners is not the case. If it had so, myself, with a number of others 
too numerous to mention, would have been crowded off literally by the 
big cattle companies and goat men—as there are no sheep in this 
immediate vicinity, but a great many goats, which are a thousand times 
worse than sheep in destroying all growth of any description. 

In conclusion I would say there are some little changes that could 
be made, but as the service is making these changes from time to time 
I believe everything will right itself. 

Yours for the preservation of the natlonal forest, 
P. BLEVINS. 

CHARLES JOHNSON, 
J. O. FIELDMAN, 
F. KLASS. 
W. N. PATY. 

HYANNIS, NEBR., October 31, 1912. 

Mr. GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: Yours received and noted. With regard to the national 
forests, would say my observation has been that they are a benefit to 
the people in general, and that the forest is not a detriment to those 
who live near it, but a benefit. In the national forests the looters can 
no longer take what they please. There is a limit now. 

In aA observation the national forests are producing more for the 
popie an eyer before, and they are not run to favor the big man, 

ut the small man. And I know from personal experience that home- 
steads are not taken away from the settlers for rangers’ stations—at 
least in Nebraska. 

I also know that the forest officers as a whole are able and courteous 
gentlemen and generally efficient. I can recall but one exception since 
the starting of the Nebraska forests, and that did not last long; and 
from general observation the small cattle man is given preference over 
the large operations. I believe I can see a great future in the proper 
control of the national forests, Our children’s children will thank and 
pus us for the conservation of the great natural resources and the 

nefits we are trying to bring about by reforestation. 

There may be modification in areas needed. I can not say as to that; 
but from personal observation in Nebraska we should have had larger 
areas set out for reforestation than is now in use for that purpose. 

Yours, very truly, 
E. E. Lowe, 


Durango, COLO., November 4, 1912, 
Hon. Gtrronp Pixcuor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Replying to your valued favor of the 5th ulto., am happy 
to say that it affords me much pleasure to answer all questions pro- 
pounded in said communication. 

First. That a national forest is a detriment to the people who live 
in this neighborhood. 

To this can answer most emphatically that instead of being a 
detriment it is a decided benefit. 

Second. That all kinds of national resources within the national 
forests are withheld from use. 

This is not true in this section of the country. 

Third. That prospecting is not allowed. 

Not true here, 

Fourth. That valid mining claims are held up. 

Not true here. 

Fifth. That the national forests are run so us to favor the big man 
and not to help the home builder. 

I have never heard such complaint, if 1 along this line; and 
we have some of the larger owners of both cattle and sheep complain 
that they are restricted in increasing herds, while smaller herds are 
allowed to increase, which seems to me is the proper thing to do. 

Sixth. That homesteads are being taken away from settlers for 
ranger stations. 

Nothing of this kind, as far as I have ever heard. All bosh. 

Seventh. That the forest officers are overbearing, opposed to the 
settler, and anxious to keep the country a wilderness by reporting 
against all claims, whether good or bad. 

Instead of forest officers being overbearing all of those with whom 
L have come in contact are most gentlemanly, courteous, and obliging, 
sendy. at all times to render any service within their power beneficia 
to those who occupy any portion of the reservation; and I can say 
personally that in my case I am under lasting obligations to many 
rangers who have located cattle in raphy Saget 8 places, especially in 
the late fall, thereby giving us a chance to get them out before winter 
sets in. It may be possible that this section has been blessed with a 
peculiarly high class of foresters, but the writer has never mingled 
with a more obliging and . class of men. 

I have had some knowledge of claims coming up for foresters to 
report on and must say that so far as I know or have heard about these 
reports there never has been a single complaint bordering on criticism. 

Sighth. That the forest officers are incompetent eastern theorists, who 
know nothing about the West. 

Again I must say that we are in luck with our officers, as all of our 
foresters are practical men, and, so far as I know, all of them are 


typical western men, famillar with every phase of this work, and have 
and do make good on all questions coming u 
Ma Ta at uch ah are handled in 
for the Lumber Trus 
Sale of timber I am not familiar with, as I am in the stock business. 
Tenth. The cattle and sheep barons are given preference over set- 
tlers and small owners in range allotments. I can only speak as a 
small owner of cattle and will simply say that I have no complaint 
Whatever on this charge, as I think small owners are given preference 
over large owners; in fact, this is decidedly the condition existing here. 
Now, as a general proposition, let me that peace has reigned here 
between owners of cattle and sheep since the Forest Service has been in 
vogue, when before all was strife and bitterness, with some gun plays 
a some lives sacrifi 


Fhe interest of monopoly 


half dozen B 5 
‘or instance, say a hal or more owners who occupy a 
range club riian and agree to purchase so many pure-bred bulls for 
a series of years, and have so done; and now I notice a very marked 
im royement, in e cattle. This is very prononci in this 3 
under the old free system, all ranges were overs 
y eaten ont so mu that no fat cattle left this locality for 

eastern markets. Now, this season plenty of beef has gone to eastern 
markets, and in one instance a train of cattle went from here this 
season and sold for the highest price grass cattle ever sold for on 
Kansas City market from Colorado. 5 

It seems to me that this forest question is one sided indeed, and 
admits of no argument whereby the old system could be reinstated 
without disaster following thick and fast. 

G. W. MELVILLE, 


Sincerely, yours, 
PLATORA, NEV., November 15, 1912. 
Mr. GIFFORD PINCHOT, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: Your letter of October 5 is received: 

As a user and a home builder on a national forest I shall be glad to 
er zan a 3 opinion on such topics mentioned in your letter as 

am fa r W. 

1. Prior to the creation of the national forest on whch I reside citi- 
zens and property holders were com 
of their stock from the fact tha 
owners crowded our range and practically starved us out. 

During the first 8 forest was administered under the service 

ea 


of our business. 
2. I know of no natural resources being withheld from the public, 
3. Prospecting goes on as before without any restriction whatever. 
4. I do not know of any claims be held up in this vicinity. 
5. I am what would be termed “ one of the small-home builders,” bu 
as far as I have been able to the 
administration by the Forest Serv 


holdin: 

6. ere are within a radius of 3 miles from my homestead six pos- 
sessary or squatters’ claims; three of these are within the boundary of 
the national forest; the other three adjoin the boundary. Either of 
these would have made an ideal ranger station, all having some im- 
provements upon them, but the supervisor chose a vacant tract of land 
covered with sagebrush and with not even a tree on it for shade. 

The possessary claimants are now acqu title to their land under 
the forest-homestead law or act of June 11, 1 2 

7. Forest officers have proven to be very considerate, and have given 
me every encouragement possible, and have, to the best of my knowl- 
sige, reported favorably on every claim applied for in this neighbor- 


8. Of the five officers on this forest four are western men and west- 
Seat rehab a and, in my judgment, quite competent to handle western 
usiness. 

9. I will leave this question for some of my friends to answer who 
pics pete larger timber grows, as we have no saw on this 
ores 

10. I have a small band of sheep. My allotment was in the very best 
part of the range, and I bad plenty of feed, and I consider that I fared 
quite as well as any other permittee. 

In closing, will say that I am thoroughly satisfied with the Forest 
Service and its officers. 

ALBERT REMUSAT. 


Yours, sincerely, 
ELK CREEK, October 29, 1912. 
Mr. GIFFORD PINCHOT, 


Dran Sin: In answer to your letter of the 5th instant will say I am 
a man of moderate means and have grazing cattle on the Cali- 
fornia National Forest ever since it was formed. used the same range 
that I am now using before the California National Forest was formed. 
I am perfectly sa ed. You say some of the charges against the 
national forest are the following: 

That the national forest is a detriment to those who live in its 
neighborhood. 
t is not. 

That all kinds of natural resources within the forests are withheld 
from use. They are not. 

That prospecting is not allowed. I know that miners are allowed to 
ge in the California National Forest and prospect, and are not molested 
Py anor officers. I haye never heard of a valuable mining claim being 

eld up. 

The little man is shown as much consideration as the big man. 

Several homesteaders seeing that they had not fulfilled the law, 
relinquished their claims. Others contested and were given a fair 
chance and a fair trial. They were usually beaten. I do not think the 
national-forest officers are to blame. 

That the forest officers are overbearing and opposed to the settlers 
and anxious to keep the wilderness by reporting against all ela 
whether good or bad. I find all the officers very courteous. When 
say officers I mean the gentlemen attached to e supervisor's office 
and the rangers. 

The officers seem very well informed in regard to conditions in the 
N Most of the rangers are men raised near the California National 

‘ores 
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Timber sales are handled in the interest of monopoly for the Lumber 
Trusts. I know of several small owners that have bought lumber from 
the fe age forest and are perfectly satisfied with the treatment they 
receiv 

That cattle and sheep barons are given preference over settlers and 
small owners in range allotment. have never heard of that. Mr. 
Godwin, our forest supervisor, and all the rangers working under him 
seem very desirous of making all the settlers and the users of the for- 
est satisfied. I used the range I am now using some eight or nine 
years before the California National Forest was form and was 
troubled by goat and sheep men coming in on my range when the forage 
got short on their range. Since the national forest has been formed 
every man is supposed to =e his stock on the range allotted to him. 
I feel that the national forest is a good thing for me and every other 


man. 
I have met — 59 did j tegna 1 Mr. 
perfect gentleman. am personal 
Walkup, chief ranger of the district where my range 
him N try and satisf, si 
working in the interest of the na 
espectfully, C. A. Lucas, 


QUEEN, N. MEX., October 28, 1912, 
Mr. e PINCHOT, 


resident National Conservation Association. 


Dran Sm: I have recefved the letter which you wrote m. 
as he is away from home I shall endeavor to answer as 
would answer. 


I shall answer your ——— as 
First. Instead rs a triment, 


father, and 
am sure he 


have numbered them. 
e forest reserve has been a great 


help to the ple of the Alamo National Forest; this is the only one 
in which I have had any experience. 
Second. I know of no natural resourees that have been withheld from 


e here in the past few months which 
ered with. 


I know of no valid mining elaims that have been held up, 
yr ia mining is very rare in our neighborhood. 

Fifth. With regard to the national forests being run so as to favor 
the big man, can say this is absolutely false in our district. 

When a man has too many cattle for his amount of range he sells 
the surplus, and they are not allowed to wy on other 

Before the reservation was established the “ 


outside of what is now the reserve could br eattle, or many 


of them at least, on our range during the summer months, which was 
a great imposition on us. Now we are protected against all such pro- 


ings. 

Sixth, I have heard no complaints in regard to homesteads being 
taken for ranger stations. 

Seventh. Our forest officers have never been overbearing in any man- 
ner, and those with whom we have had ence have tried to the 
best of their ability to please the people and enforce the regulations 
in a satisfact manner, 
orest officers are also 1 competent western men. 

rd to timber sales being handled in the interest of 
monopol e Lumber er ee have no large timber here; there- 


fore we have no rience of t kind. 
pos the preference over set- 


for 


Tenth. That cattle and sheep men are 
tlers and small owners in range allotmen 

That cer y can be contradicted, because one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of the Forest Service is that every man has his allotted range, 
and no man is allowed to monopolize the country. 

Now, I am sure I have vol the sentiments of the majority of the 
people on the forest. Of course, there are a few who oppose it, but 
that class cousists of two kinds—first, men who want to monopolize 
everything, and, second, men who have nothing whatever are 
only chronic “ kickers.” 

hen the national forest was first established it was met with dis- 
7 t was several months before the rules and 
regula ully adjusted to circumstances. Now our country is 
in better condition than it has been for many 3 because 
the cattle have been cut down to the proper number, and every man 
knows his allotment and furnishes sufficient water for same. 

I have shown your letter to some of the leading stockmen here 
and told them what I bave written in reply, and they approve of this 


reply. 
1 1 be glad to give any further information that I am able to give. 
I saw Mr. to-day, and he said he would get the people to sign 
his answer to your letter to him, so it will not be necessary to get 
them to sign this one. 
Yours, very truly, LEWIS MEANS. 


EDIE, IDAHO, October 18, 1912. 
Hon. GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


that the people around 
e have a forest reserve 
lower foothills are 
free range. ‘There is — tt trouble on the free range, but none on the 
reserve. rive their sheep among our cattle on the 
free range, which we have used for cattle for years, and trample out 
the grass; but when we get on the reserve there is no trouble. Their 
range is given to them, and they stay where they 5 The forest 
officers are not overbearing and opposed to the small settler, at least 
in our district. I am well acquainted with our supervisor, Mr. Huddle. 
He is always courteous and anxious to give us all a square deal. 
his assistants, and they are e him—always obliging and 
eager to help and 1 the small settler. Perhaps they came 
from the East; but if they wa; they soon learned western ways. 

I do not know about claims nor timber sales, as we haye no 
mines nor timber sales around here. 

This reserve is not run to help the big man, but rather to help the 
small man. I have never heard of a homestead being taken from a. 
settler for a ranger station. Cattle and sheep barons do not get thé 
preference in this district. 

We are mos small cattle owners on this creek, and we have no 
complaint with the forest officers. 

But what we hope Congress will do is to make the Forest Service 
a branch of the Interior Department and give the forest officers control 
of all the public lands, to handle as they do the forest reserves at pres- 
ent. ‘The forest officers could handle all the public lands easier and 
with not much more expense than they can small pieces here and 
there. It would also stop range wars between sheep and cattle men. 
At present some people pay for 


It would also give all a square deal. 
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range; others have free range. But it will be a sad day for small 
settlers if the pupils lands are turned over to the States. Big stock- 
men and grafting State officers will rake everything, and the small 
rancher had better get out of business. Writing for others and myself, 
we earnestly hope you will fight hard to Increase the forest reserves 
and keep them under national control, 
Yours, sincerely, Gro. B. EDIE, 
= 
FIGURE 4 RANCH, 
Austin, Colo., October 25, 1912. 
Mr. GIFFORD Pixchor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Your letter of the 5th instant at hand. My experience 


with the National Forest Reserve is limited to the Battlement Reserve, 
Delta County, Colo., where I run several hundred cattle. None of the 
charges cited in your letter are true so far as my observation goes, 


The supervisor is an experienced western man. The rangers are the 
same; all of them most considerate of the rights and conveniences of 
those 8 forest. 

Those who have known the Battlement Reserve for years all agree 
that the feed and general conditions are much better to-day than at 
any time since the very early days when, of course, there was abundant 
room for every one. 

I have seen no discrimination in favor of the large cattle owner. 
Quite the contrary, the small owner has always A aii his limit of 
cattle (50 head) before the older settler and larger owner was given 

rmit. The lumber business and posers I know nothing about. 

ere is a sawmill near me, a small affair, which I understand is suc- 
cessful and doing better than before the days of restriction. 

The only thing about the management of the forest that I could sug- 
gest is in the division of district which, I think, should in the cattle 
country conform as much as ble to the natural range of cattle. 
The districts being divided by patural barriers rather than to be arbi- 
trarily divided; this, however, bears in no way upon the policy of ad- 
ministration. Under State supervision the forest reserve would be a 
failure for most of us at least, and I hope that such a misfortune is 
not going to befall us, The chief objection that I hear to the forest as 
a whole comes from old settlers who despise any kind of restriction 
and most of the complaints are sentimental rather than real. I con- 
sider that the protection p the grass and watershed tributary to 
our ranch adds at least 25 per cent to the value of our valley land, 
where we have abundant water to raise feed for the cattle that run 
on the forest during the summer. 

I can be of any service in maintaining the present conditions, I 
hope that you will call upon me, 
incerely, yours, F. GILPIN. 

P. S. — The protection of game and fish here is not good. I should 

take interest in seeing this improyed. E.G 


MONUMENT, GRANT County, OREG., 
October 31, 1912. 
Mr. GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of October 5 is received, and will try and 
answer your questions by numbers to the best of my knowledge, 

No. 1. It's the best thing that ever happened for the small settler. 

No, 2. As far as my knowledge goes it is false, as we can get all the 
W material and wood we want by asking for it. 

No. 3. Do not know, 

No. 5. It is wrong, as far as this community is concerned; it favors 
the little man in his place, 

No. 6. It has not occurred here. 

No. 7. I have not found that the case here; our forest ranger is the 
most obliging man. 


No. 8. Not to my knowledge. 
No. 9. Am not in position to say. 
No. 10. The cattle and sheep barons are cut down to give the small 


holder a chance to build up. a 

I hope the forest reserve will continue, as“ it is the only thiùg that 
saved the little man from being frozen out by the sheepmen, who are 
all opposed to the reserve; until it was created, I used to begin to 
feed some of my cattle in October to keep them alive. Now I can go on 
the range any time up to Christmas and get a beef. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Yours, respectfully, THOMAS HAYWARD, 


BEAUDRY, ARK., October 29, 1912. 
NATIONAL CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Sm: I have lived in the Arkansas National Forests ever since 
a 8 a law; I will answer the questions as to what I know about 

e forest, 

1. The national forest has been a help to me. 

2. I am oring the forest rango as I always used them; I know the 
national forest is a good thing; I can get a permit to get timber for my 
own use. 

3. As to prospecting, there hasn't been any objections made; it goes 
on as same as it always did. 

. There are no mining claims held up here. 

5. The national forest has been run so as to favor the small man 
here; we can get as small amount of timber as we want; that favors 
the small man and helps the home builder. 

. No homesteads have ever been taken away from anyone in this 
part of the forest. 

7. The forest officers have treated the people right here; they have 
8 everything in their power to help build up this part of the 
orest, 

9 forest officers, I think, have used good judgment in this part 
0 e forest. 

9. The timber sales have been in the poor man's interest here. 

10. People here have free use of the range, as they always did. 

The national forest is a great help to me in several res} 
kept the fire out of the range; I think it is a good 
people of the West. 

Yours, truly, 


; it has 
ng for the 


Tom L. JOHNSON. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has again expired. 
Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one more minute. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks for 
one more minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. I now close my remarks with this suggestion, 
upon which a book might be written: I believe the real pur- 
pose underlying this agitation against the Forest Service at this 
time, whether my colleague is aware of it or not, is a con- 
spiracy to transfer to private ownership the vast coal deposits 
of the Government in Alaska and the water-power privileges of 
inestimable value in the Western States. ‘ 

We have come upon a period of public ownership. One may 
call it paternalism, socialism, or what you will, but the people 
are not going to give up their remaining timber holdings, their 
coal lands, their water-power sites, as they have done in the past. 

The people of the West want to own and operate thelr own 
railways, especially municipal railways, and they want these 
power sites retained in the hands of the people. They are not 
going to permit them to be transferred perpetually and without 
consideration from their hands to men of great wealth and rep- 
resentatives of the great interests. [Applause.] 

[Nore.—During the course of these remarks the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Evans] suggested that I was in error about 
the date of the activity of Senator Clark, of Montana. I prom- 
ised to correct if I was in error. Upon investigation I find that 
Senator Clark, while in the Senate during the greater portion of 
the time mentioned and always aiding the efforts against con- 
servation, as stated, was not an actual Member of the Senate 
until January 28, 1899. He resigned on May 11, 1900, after a 
resolution had been reported on April 23, 1900, declaring his 
election void. He was reelected, however, in November, 1900, 
and renewed his activities on behalf of the “ settlers.” ] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a letter from President Finley, of the 
Southern Railway, in connection with this debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Reserving the right to object, 
I believe the gentleman stated that his request was for the 
purpose of printing a letter in the RECORD. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. President Finley’s name has been mentioned 
in this discussion. z 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO., 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1913, 
W. AUSTIN, 


n. R. 5 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr. AUSTIN: Absence from Washington has delayed my 


With that statement, I have 


Ho 


reply to your letter of the 7th instant, calling my attention to s. hes 
made by Representative HUMPHREY of Washington on Forest rvice 
on the Sth and 6th instant, in which my name was used. 


I thank you very much for bringing these s 
and also for what you said with reference to 
of me. As you know, a large proportion of the available timber of 
the United States is in the Southeastern States. I have believed it to 
be to the best interest of our section that the southeastern forests 
should so be managed as to insure a R rpetual supply of raw materiais 
for southeastern woodworking industries. I have absolutely no personal 
interest in timber lands anywhere, and the only interest of the Southern 
Railway Co. in the matter is in the adoption by forest owners in the 
Southeast of such forestry practice as may tend to advance the general 
prosperity of the territory along the company’s lines. 

With sincere regards and best wishes, I am, 

Yours, truly, 


hes to my attention, 
r. HUMPHREY’s mention 


W. W. FI NCT. President. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 41 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order previously made, ad- 
journed until Friday, June 20, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
munications were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
by the Speaker as follows: s 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations required by the va- 
rious departments for the service of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, and deficiencies in appropriations for prior years (H. 
Doc. No. 88); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
communication from the Acting Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor of March 3, 1913, submitting a sworn statement of Alian 
Simanson, seaman, of the value of his personal effects lost by 
the wrecking of the lighthouse tender Armeria, May 20, 1912 
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(H. Doc. No. 86); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter dated March 18, 1912, transmitting a draft of a 
bill providing for the disposition of effects of deceased patients 
of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service and of certain 


deceased officers and men connected with the Army (H. Doc. No. 


87); so much as relates to the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service, to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and so much as relates to the Army, to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a memorial from the Legislature of Alaska relative to 
certain deficiency appropriations for the mileage of members of 
the Territorial legislature (H. Doc. No. 90); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, relative to the 
erection of an immigration station at Boston, Mass. (H. Doc. 
No. 91); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. š , 5 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
statement relative to the deficiency estimates for public-building 
work and the Office of the Supervising Architect (H. Doc. No. 
92); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. : 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, relative to the 
construction of a new assay office building in New York City 
(H. Doc. No. 93); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 6134) to amend the act au- 
thorizing the construction of a public building at Biddeford, 
Me.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6135) for the purchase or construction of 
a vessel or launch for the customs service at and. in the vicinity 
of Portland, Me.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 6136) to regulate the inter- 
state use of automobiles and all self-propelled vehicles which 
use the public highways in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 6137) for the acquisition of 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Knoxville, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6188) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Winterset, Iowa; to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6139) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Indianola, Iowa; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6140) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Nevada, Iowa; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 6141) providing for media- 
tion, conciliation, and arbitration in controversies between cer- 
tain employers and their employees; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 6142) 
for the safeguarding of passengers on interstate railways from 
loss of life or personal physical injury; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 6148) relating to the main- 
tenance of actions for death on the high seas and other navi- 
gable waters; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 6144) to amend an act 
entitled “An act permitting the building of a dam across the 
Mississippi River at or near the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton 
County, Minn.,“ approved February 26, 1904; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 6145) granting to the civilian 
employees of the United States the right to receive from it 
compensation for injuries sustained in the course of their em- 
ployment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 6146) to further regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce by prohibiting interstate trans- 
portation of the products of certain forms of child labor, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: A bill (H. R. 6147) providing that agents 
be sent into the South American Republics and into China and 
Japan for the purpose of inquiring into our trade relations with 


those countries and urging the use of American cotton goods; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6148) to regulate the shipment of cotton 
in bales between the States and Territories and foreign coun- 
tries, and requiring the marking of the tare on each bale, and 
prescribing penalties for deducting excess of weight as tare; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 6149) to abolish 
ae Ozark National Forest; to the Committee on the Public 

ds. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 6150) to 
require street railways carrying passengers in their cars within 
the District of Columbia to provide equal but separate accom- 
modations for the white and colored races and to prescribe 
punishments and penalties for violating its provisions; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 6151) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the town of Middletown, in the 


‘State of Pennsylvania, two bronze or brass cannon or field- 


pieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 6152) to acquire certain land 
in Washington Heights for a public square, to be known as 
Columbia Square; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6153) authorizing 


the Secretary of War to acquire the hill in or near the city 


of Nashville, Tenn., comprising about 54 acres, which was the 
site of Fort Negley, one of the salient points of the Federal line 
in the Battle of Nashville, and to restore and reconstruct said 


fort and fortifications and make of said land a national park, 


and making appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 6154) to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and adjudicate claims 
for the taking of private property and damages thereto as a 
result of the improvement of the Mississippi River for naviga- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 6155) for the 
erection of a Federal building at Donaldsonville, La.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6156) 
fixing the compensation of Members of Congress elected to fill 
unexpired terms; to the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 6157) reducing the num- 
ber of Members of the House of Representatives, and providing 
for the apportionment of Representatives in Congress among 
the several States under the Thirteenth and subsequent decen- 
nial censuses; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 6158) to establish a 
bureau for the institution of a system to loan money to farmers 
upon agricultural lands as security; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 174) plac- 
ing clerks of certain committees on the annual-roll; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 175) 
that the Committee on Labor be instructed to investigate labor 
conditions on the Panama Canal relative to American citizens 
employed under certain agreements; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BARTON: Resolution (H. Res. 176) instructing the 
Secretary of the Navy to transmit to the House of Representa- 
tives certain information; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RUCKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 97) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States chang- 
ing the presidential term to six years; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. WALKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 98) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents for the use of 
the Confederate veterans’ reunion, to be held at Brunswick, 
Ga., in July, 1913; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 9) au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of the report of the 
Pujo Money Trust committee; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorials of the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
fayoring the loaning of postal-savings deposits to farmers on 
real estate security; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 6159) granting an increase of 
pension to Nathan M. McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. BROWN of New York: A bill (H. R. 6160) granting 
a pension to Coles Abrams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 6161) providing that the 
title of Leonard Thibodeaux, Albert Barras, and Amelina 
Barras be confirmed to a certain tract. of land; to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6162) granting a 
pension to Sara S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6163) granting an increase of pension to 
George D. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6164) for the relief of W. T. Vaughan; to 
the Committee on War Claims. i 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 6165) granting a pension to 
Frank L. McNamara; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 6166) granting a pension to 
Florinda Butler Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6167) granting a 
pension to Sallie W. Willard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. š 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6168} to reimburse the estate of Gen. 
George Washington for certain lands of his in the State of 
Ohio lost by conffieting grants made under the authority of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 6169) granting a pension to 
Joseph Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 6170) granting a pension to 
August Gruenwald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6171) granting a pension to Max Garber; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6172) granting a pension to Helen Hascall 
Woodward; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6173) granting a pension to Angelina 
Fischer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6174) granting a pension to Patrick 
Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6175) granting a pension to Johanna 
Moss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6176) for the relief of Walter E. Murphy; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6177) for the relief of James Bartlett; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6878) to correct the military record of 
James H. Campbell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6179) to correct the military record of 
John Quinn; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6180) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Servello J. Dematos; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 6181) for the relief of 
Mrs. Herbert Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6182) granting 
a pension to Mary C. Schach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 6183) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Paulina Kerr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 6184) granting 
an increase of pension to Willard W. Mitchell; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6185) granting a pension to Laura A. 
Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 6186) for the relief of estate of 
Joseph D. Hayes; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 6187) granting a pension to 
Elmer E. Ripley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 6188) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lida Jane Harrington; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 6189) for the 
relief of John Jakes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6190) for the relief of Thomas Duke; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6191) to appoint Wilbur F. Cogswell an as- 
sistant engineer in the Navy and place him on the retired list; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 6192) for the relief of A. 
Ramirez & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6193) for the 
relief of Nora Davidson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STONE: A bin (H. R. 6194) granting an increase of 
pension to Withelmina D. Ballard; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (FE R. 6195) granting an increase of pension to 
William Holgate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 6196) for the 
relief of Rittenhouse Moore; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 6197) for the relief of 
John Duggan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 6198) granting an inerense 
of pension to Willis S. Mahon; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Paper to accompany bill for 
the relief of W. T. Vaughan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting a pension to Sara S. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for increase of pension to 
George D. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Order of Railway 
Conductors of America, favoring an increase of appropriation 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission sufficient to admit of 
increasing the force of inspectors of safety appliances; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of sundry citizens of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., protesting against the passage of House bill 33, 


for a committee on public health in the House; to the Commit- 


tee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of Local Union 
No. 934, of the United Mine Workers of America, relating to 
mine and labor conditions in the West Virginia coal fields; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Washington Bankers’ Association, favor- 
ing speedy action on currency-reform legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Seattle, Wash., with ref- 
erence to land grants to the Oregon & California Railroad Co.;: 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, petition of the Commercial Club of Mabton, Wash., 
favoring an appropriation by Congress for building of storage 
reservoirs to impound the waters of the Yakima River for 
irrigation purposes on the Yakima Indian Reservation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of Calaveras-Alpine Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, relating to the transfer and turning over of the national 
forest to the State of California; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Quartermen and 
Leadingmen of the New York Navy Yard, relative to amelior- 
ating the rules governing quartermen and leadingmen; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. Planten & Son, of Brooklyn, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 4653, relating to pure 
drugs; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the New York Produce Exchange, against 
the clause including life insurance funds in the income-tax bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Southern New England Textile Club, 
protesting against the reduction of the duty on cotton goods; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Medical Society of the State of New 
York, favoring the passage of House bill 33, to establish a 
committee on public health; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of a citizen of Brooklyn, N. Y., against the 
passage of House bill 33, for a committee on public health; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, favoring the purchase of buildings for embassies; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. v 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of sundry business men of the 
United States and Manila, relating to the establishment of a 
direct line of steamships between some Pacific coast port of 
the United States and Manila, P. I.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of the Kansas State Osteopathie Association, 
protesting against House bill 33, to create a eommittee on pub- 
lic health in the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Quartermen and 
Leadingmen, against article 69 of the rules and regulations 
governing navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Connellsville (Pa.) Chamber of Com- 
meree, relative to the establishing of Federal residences for 
United States ambassadors; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Quaker City Commandery, No. 22, Ancient 
and Illustrious Order Knights of Malta, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
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protesting against the setting aside of October 12, Columbus 
Day, as a national holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POU: Petition of Wake County Branch of the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, of Raleigh, 
N. C., favoring the establishment of a rural organization sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of sundry citizens of Placerville, 
Cal., protesting against the Owen bill creating a national board 
of health; to the Commitiee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of the Business Mens’ 
Association of Julesburg, Colo., favoring the establishment of a 
1-cent letter-postage rate; to the Committee on the Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of the Massachusetts Real 
Estate Exchange, protesting against the proposed method of 
collecting the income tax included in the tariff bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of sundry citizens 
of the second congressional district of North Dakota, favoring 
a change in the interstate-commerce laws of the United States 
relative to concerns seiling goods direct to consumers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, June 18, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
-PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a resolution adopted by the Oakland 
Rotary Club, of Oakland, Cal., favoring a reduction in the rate 
of postage on first-class mail matter to 1 cent, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Los Angeles, 
San Pedro, Hollywood, and Burbank, all in the State of Califor- 
nia, praying for the exemption of mutual life insurance com- 
panies from the operation of the income-tax clause of the pend- 
ing tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GOFF presented petitions of Louis F. Krebs, of Morgan- 
town; Guy S. Furbee, of Mannington; E. C. Flaccus, of Wheel- 
ing; John H. Summers, of Walton; C. H. Vossler, of Maysville; 
Lafayette C. Crile, of Clarksburg; C. A. Robinson, of Wheeling; 
E. L. Griffin, of Williamstown; Robert G. Turney, of Hunting- 
ton; Harry G. Fisher, of Keyser; Jacob C. Smith, of Wick; 
B. W. Peterson, of Wheeling; A. K. Thorn, of Clarksburg; and 
R. B. Naylor, of Wheeling, all in the State of West Virginia, 
and of J. W. Martin, of Haines, Alaska, praying for the ex- 
emption of mutual life insurance companies from the operation 
of the income-tax clause of the pending tariff bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 533) to consolidate certain 
forest lands in the Ochoco National Forest, Oreg., reported it 
with an amendment and submittec a report (No. 66) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am directed by the Committee on 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 1929) for the 
relief of Jesus Silva, jr., to report it adversely, and I submit a 
report (No. 68) thereon. I ask that the bill be postponed in- 
definitely, as the act approved July 31, 1912, is in identically the 
same terms. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be postponed in- 
definitely. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 103) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to grant permission for the erection of 
a hotel on the Fort Huachuca Military Reservation in Arizona, 
j reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 67) 

ereon. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 103 to annul Senate resolution adopted Feb- 
ruary 20, 1885, providing for furnishing to Senators pamphlet 
printed copies of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, submitted by himself on the 5th instant, reported 
it without amendment. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are on the Secretary's desk 
certain bills and joint resolutions which have been read the 
first time. They will be read a second time and referred. 


The bills and joint resolutions were read a second time by 
title and referred as indicated. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 2543) to place Michael James McCormack upon 
the active list of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2544) for the relief of John K. Steedman (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2545) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
cancel the allotment of Irene Lydia Simmons; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2546) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to use, at his discretion, surplus moneys in the Treasury in 
the purchase or redemption of the outstanding interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2547) authorizing the reconveyance of certain lands 
to the United States and authorizing the parties making such 
conveyance to file entry on other public lands; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 2548) to create an additional land district in the 
State of Arizona (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 2549) to provide for an enlarged homestead entry in 
Arizona where sufficient water suitable for domestic purposes 
J 2 obtainable upon the lands; to the Committee on Public 

nds. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2550) to correct the military record of Jacob Scott; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2551) to authorize the adjustment of the accounts 
of Army officers in certain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2552) to further protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

By Mr. THORNTON: 

A bill (S. 2553) to provide for the relief of certain enlisted 
men in the United States Navy (with accompanying paper) ; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary of 
thé Interior to sell or lease certain public lands to the Repub- 
lic Coal Co., a corporation; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) authorizing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to provide a public recrea- 
tion center in square No. 534, District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certain bills and joint resolutions 
on the Secretary’s desk which have been noted for introduction 
will be read a first time. 

The Secretary. By Mr. GALLINGER, a bill (S. 2554) granting 
an increase of pension to Caroline M. Wallace; and 

A bill (S. 2555) relative to the carrying or displaying of cer- 
tain flags within the District of Columbia. 

The bills and joint resolutions were read a second time by 
title and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2554) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
M. Wallace (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2555) relative to the carrying or displaying of 
certain flags within the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2556) granting a pension to William C. Cashell; 

A bill (S. 2557) granting an increase of pension to Daniel M. 
Freeman; and 

A bill (S. 2558) granting a pension to Daisy D. Knox; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2559) to authorize the enlargement of the site 
of the publie building at Ottawa, Kans., and to make an 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 


A bill (S. 2560) authorizing the Secretary of War to ‘donate 


to the Grand Army of the Republic Post No. 45, of Smith Cen- 


ter, Kans., two cannon or fieldpieces; and 


-~ „same is here 
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A bill (S. 2561) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the city of Hays, Kans., one cannon or fieldpiece; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2562) for the relief of Peter Carroll and others, 
lately laborers employed by the United States military authori- 
ties in and about Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 2563) for the relief of Rebecca C. Pepper; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona (by request): 

A bill (S. 2564) to amend chapter 18 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 2565) for the appointment by the President of a 
commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 2566) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
McAuley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 2567) granting a pension to Taylor Garrison; and 

A bill (S. 2568) granting an increase of pension to Oakaley 
Randall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2569) granting an increase of pension to Nathan 
Long (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2570) granting an increase of pension to Malinda 
Skinner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2571) for the relief of Jefferson Tongate (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2572) for the relief of William H. Kline (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 44) transferriug office furniture, 
equipment, etc., heretofore used by the Immigration Commis- 
sion to the Department of Labor; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 45) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to employ an accountant to report on the fiscal 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


EXPORTATION OF ARMS, ETC, 


By Mr. FALL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) to repeal the joint resolution 
of March 14, 1912, authorizing the President to prohibit the ex- 
portation of arms, etc. 

Mr. FALL. I would ask, if there is no objection, that the 
joint resolution might be read in full for information, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, that action 
will be taken, and the Secretary will read the joint resolution. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The joint resolution was read at length, as follows: 


Whereas the provisions of the joint resolution of March 14, 1912 
authorizing the President to prohibit the exportation of arms a 
munitions of war under certain circumstances, and the proclamation 
of the President of the United States, issued on the 14th "y of 
March, in the year 1912, under the authority of said resolution, have 

the authorities charged with 

the enforcement of the same as to prohibit the exportation of arms 
and munitions of war to one or more of the contending factions in 
the Republic of Mexico, and to authorize and permit su tion 
of arms and munitions to one or more of such contending ons; 


Whereas there has been for more than two years last past continuous 
strife and armed conflict between varlous contending factions within 
the Republic of Mexico and the different States thereof; 

Whereas the 
same in effect h 
committee under 
second session, caused attacks 


been and are now being so construed by 


f; and 
enforcement of such law and the proclamation putting 
as is shown by the evidence taken by the Senate 
enate resolution No. 835, second Congress, 
upon American citizens residing or 


between such and other American citizens 
of antagonism and distrust, 

hip between the people of the 
two countries ; 


a 
Whereas it is the desire of the Government of the United States to re- 
main entirely neutral and to take no rt directly or indirectly in 
the internal affairs of the Republic of Mexico, and to restore and 
maintain the friendship and good feeling heretofore existing between 
the citizens of the two countries: Therefore 
Resolved, etc., That the sori resolution of March 14, 1912, amending 
the joint resolution of April 22, 1898, authorizing the President to pro- 
hibit the geen So arms and material of war, etc., be, the 
» repealed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be printed 
and lie on the table. 


the Committee on the Judiciary of the Unit 


“THE TARIFF. 


Mr. WORKS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


UNION PACIFIC AND SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD cos. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution that I 
ask be read at the Secretary’s desk. 

The resolution (S. Res. 114) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States Senate appointed pursuant to Senate resolution 
92, Sixty-third Congress, first session, being a resolution instructin 
States Senate to investi- 
gate the charge that a lobby is maintained to influence legislation 

nding in the Senate, be, and is hereby, instructed to subpena and 

ring before it Robert S. Lovett, the president and the chairman of 

the executive committee of the Union Pacific Railroad Co., to give testi- 
mony before said committee relative to the charges and statements 
contained in his published statement issued in New York on June 
17, 1913, wherein said Robert S. Lovett vee pa that he and his asso- 
cintes have been approached by emissaries claiming to be able to exert 
grenat influence over Congress and public cfficials in connection with the 
suit involving the dissolution and p reorganization of the Union 
Pacific and uthern Pacific Railroad Cos, heretofore and now pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court of the United States; and that said com- 
mittee be, and is hereby, further instructed to subpæna before it any 
and all persons whose testimony, in its judgment, may be necessary 
to fully and completely expose all persons and influences claiming to 
repens power and control over the settlement and adjudication of said 
litigation, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, several years ago the Attorney 
General began a suit in the United States court having for its 
object the dissolution of the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific 
Railway Cos. This suit finally reached the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the position taken by the Government 
was sustained. The dissolution was ordered. Since that time 
various plans of reorganization have been proposed by the 
railroad company, some of them, I think, objected to by the 
Attorney General; and the case now stands, as I understand it, 
in that condition, with a reorganization plan submitted and not 
yet acted upon. 

Judge Lovett, the president of the Union Pacific, or, at least, 
the chairman of its board of directors, gave out a statement in 
New York City recently in which he charged that various per- 
sons had approached him and his associates at various times, 
and were continually approaching them, suggesting that if they 
would employ the right kind of attorneys here in Washington 
they would have no difficulty in bringing about almost any kind 
of a reorganization that they wanted to bring about. 

The committee now investigating the lobby, it seems to me, 
is peculiarly authorized to investigate this particular subject. 
In this connection, I send to the Secretary’s desk and ask to 
have read a statement which appears this morning in the morn- 
ing papers, publishing the statement issued by Mr. Lovett in 
connection with this charge. I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows from the Washington Post of 
Wednesday, June 18, 1913, page 4: 

ROADS SCORNED LOBRBY—NEWSPAPER RUMORS FOLLOWED, SAYS PACIFIO 
HEAD—SCOUTS CONTROL BY BANKERS—JUDGHY LOVETT ISSUES STATE- 
MENT DECLARING EMISSARIES HAVE PROMISED TO EXERT INFLUENCE IN 
CONGRESS, PROVIDED CERTAIN LAWYERS WERE EMPLOYED—NO DESIRE 
TO DOMINATE BALTIMORE & OHIO, 

New YORK, June it. 

Ju Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the Union Pacific Co., issued a 
long statement in New York this afternoon, saying in effect that the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific authorities have been approached b; 
various persons unnamed professing to haye influence which t woul 


bring to bear in the matter of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific disso- 
lution proceedings provided the railroad people employed certain law- ` 


ers. 
7 He added that these offers were invariably rejected, as the result of 
which mably many rumors were circulated reflecting on the Un 

Pacifi uthern Pacific management and motives. 


“GREAT INFLUENCE" PROMISED. 


“ By time that we have had any plan connected with Union- 
Southern Pacific dissolution,” said Judge Lovett, “I think that without 
a single exception we have had calls from parties purporting to be 
able to exert great influence with Congress and in other places. 

“All sorts of emissaries have come to me with the story that they 
2 accomplish all sorts of things for us if we would employ certain 
awyers. 

“TI have refused to see any of these rtles, and I do not believe a 
single word they have said about what they can accomplish for us. 
Following these communications there was generally some sort of a 
rumor appearing in the press which I could not help but connect with 
these parties.” 

NO DESIRE TO CONTROL BALTIMORE & OHIO. 


With reference to the proposed deal with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
whereby the Union Pacific was to trade $38,000,000 of Southern Pacific 
stock in return for stock of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad of substan- 
tially the same value, Ju Lovett explained that there was “ no desire 
on the of the Union Pacific to control the Baltimore & Ohio,” add- 
that if such control resulted it would be merely incidental.” The 
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exchange, if consummated, he said, would give the Union Pacific about 
88 per cent of Baltimore & Ohio stock. 
ae F Lovett scouted the idea that the proposed deal with the Penn- 
sylvania was a forerunner to bringing that road, the Union Pacific, the 
outhern Pacific, and the Baltimore & Ohio under the control of one 
banking house. 
THINKS STORY PREPOSTEROUS. 


“So far as Union Pacific is concerned,” he said, “ Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
is interested to a large degree, but I can not imagine anything more 
3 than the story that this is a scheme to get all these roads 
under the control of one banking house. 

He added that at present there were no negotiations under wa for 
the disposal of any more Southern Pacific stock to any other railroad 
system, although he would not commit h If as to what might be 
done in the future. He had no recent communication from the Attor- 
ney Generel, he said, as to whether he approved exchange of Southern 
Pacific stock for Baltimore & Ohio, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, these charges apply directly 
to Members of Congress and to other Government officials who 
have to do with the pending suit in the Supreme Court for 
the dissolution and reorganization of these great railroad com- 
panies. If it be true that people are representing to the in- 
terested litigants in that suit that they are able to bring about 
a settlement satisfactory to them through their influence with 
Congress or through their influence with members of the Cabi- 
net, then it seems to me it is the worst and most disreputable 
and dishonorable kind of lobby that can possibly exist, and the 
committee now investigating the subject could not do better 
than to go to the bottom of these charges, ascertain who it is that 
is making these representations, and what power and what 
influence they claim to possess. 

You will notice also, Mr. President, that Judge Lovett says 
that whenever these men approach him and make these repre- 
sentations various articles appear in the newspapers about the 
same time relating to the subject matter; so that it seems these 
persons have some control, at Jeast sufficient to gain publicity 
in the newspapers. It is something which the Senate can not 
pass over lightly, and, inasmuch as it is investigating the ques- 
tion of lobbying, here is an opportunity, it strikes me, for the 
right kind of an investigation. I ask, Mr. President, unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska whether the committee has not already full 
power to investigate this phase of the question? As I under- 
stood, when we armed the committee with whatever authority 
it now has we undoubtedly intended that it should have au- 
thority to look into all questions of alleged corrupt or corrupt- 
ing influence upon legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is correct. I believe the committee now has the au- 
thority, but I desire by this resolution expressly to instruct the 
committee to investigate this particular charge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection to the resolution, 
except that it struck me we were doing rather an unnecessary 
thing. Still, whether unnecessary or not, it will not be harmful; 
it will be merely carrying out the intentions of Congress already 
expressed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is carrying out the intention of 
Congress, but if we do not pass the resolution the committee 
would not be required to investigate the subject. With this 
resolution passed, of course it will be their duty to investigate 
the matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, my attention was called to 
that article this morning, and my idea was to have action in 
this matter without a resolution. Of course, we should like to 
have the resolution passed, but if we are to extend the scope 
of the present investigation there is no telling where it is all 
going to end. There is lobbying galore in this country. We 
have not yet finished with the sugar lobby. We have been 
sitting from 10 o'clock in the morning until 6 in the evening. 
and in many instances from 8 to 10 at night. But if the Senate 
desires us to go fully into this matter they will have to ex- 
tend the time allowed the committee to report beyond the 28th 
of June. We are doing all we can. It is a very interesting 
subject, and much information is now being developed which 
will astonish the country. If this resolution is passed, of 
course, as I have said, we will have to have an extension of 
time within which to report. 

I desire to say that the idea which the Senator has em- 
braced in his resolution has indirectly been suggested by some 
letters which have been presented in another matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would be very glad that the 
committee should have all the time they think is necessary to 
make the inyestigation; but I believe the Senator from North 


Carolina will agree with me when I state that if the charges 
which are made by Mr. Lovett, the head of the Union Pacific 
Railway Co., are true, they present a matter that is as serious 
za any proposition that has come or can come before the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I fully agree with the Senator. Not only 
that, but there are other matters which probably the com- 
mittee ought to pursue, and I know this is one of them. The 
committee, however, is subject to the orders of the Senate. We 
were instructed to report by the 28th of June, and I do not see 
how it will be possible to do so under the circumstances. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I am not sure 
whether I fully understand the resolution or not. I understand 
it to be based on an alleged interview given by Judge Lovett, 
the president of the Union Pacific Railroad Co., in regard to 
the proposed reorganization of the railroad. I do not under- 
Stand that that is a matter now pending before Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Hence, if it is not a matter now 
pending before Congress, my view would be that a resolution 
of this kind or something like it would be necessary to give the 
committee jurisdiction, notwithstanding what the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman] has said. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Wyoming that this interview specifically charges that these 
emissaries claim to have influence with Congress. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the case is pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am for the Senator's resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly; I understand that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But I think this resolution is 
necessary, and that the chairman of the committee is some- 
what in error as to the authority granted under the original 
resolution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him, I did not hear the resolution read, but I thought it did 
extend our authority beyond that granted in the original reso- 
lution, and that is the reason I said I was in favor of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It dees; but I was called to my 
feet by the remark of the Senator that the committee were 
going into that investigation, whether or not this resolution was 
passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator misunderstood me. I said it 


occurred to me after reading the article this morning that we’ 


ought to go into that matter; that it ought to be considered and 
probably we would consider it, and that if we thought any such 
lobbying as that was going on in the present Congress it was 
our duty to look into it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No: I shall have to differ from 
the Senator there. My understanding of the original resolu- 
tion is this: It provides in so many words that the committee 
are— 

To investigate the charge that a lobby is ee maintained in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere to influence arsa i legislation now pending before 
the Senate. 

There is no legislation pending before the Senate upon the 
subject matter to which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
RIS] has called attention; and, hence, if the committee is to 
have authority to act, it must be given authority under some 
such resolution as that proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If there is any person attempting to influ- 
ence legislation, or if there is a railroad lobby in regard to any 
bill pending—not this special bill but any bill pending—the com- 
mittee could investigate it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But there is no bill pending. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether there is or not; 
there are legislative matters pending here. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. There is no legislative matter 
pending regarding the reorganization of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road 


Mr. OVERMAN. But there is railroad legislation pending. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But this refers specifically to this 
one particular matter. If the Senator’s committee does not 
want this added authority, I am perfectly content. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I especially said I wanted the resolution 


passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the question of the disso- 
lution of the consolidation accomplished by the Union Pacific 
Railroad, embracing as it did the Southern Pacifice Railroad 
with its subsidiaries, is a matter of so much importance to the 
State which I in part represent that I can not let this oppor- 
tunity pass without saying a few words regarding it. Many 
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years after this consolidation was accomplished an action was 
brought by the Attorney General to dissolve this union into its 
constituent parts. A suit was therefore brought under the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act to annul this consolidation and to separate 
the Southern Pacific system from the Union Pacific system, 
upon the contention that the Union Pacific lines and the South- 
ern Pacific lines constituted parallel competing lines, and that 
any union accomplished by those systems would be in violation 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act. The court has decreed that the 
combination was in violation of that act, and is now engaged 
in the difficult task of “unscrambling the eggs,” as Mr. Morgan 
so aptly phrased it, We find that work accompanied by great 
difficulty. So far as the Southern Pacific road itself is con- 
cerned that would not be difficult, but the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem has purchased the control of the Central Pacific system, 
which is to the north of the Southern Pacific system and which 
was originally. designed as a part of a through transcontinental 
line from the Missouri, of which the Union Pacific was to be 
another part, under legislation which contemplated a final union 
of those two roads into one transcontinental road. 

The question has arisen before the court as to what dispo- 
sition shall be made of the Southern Pacific stock; whether 
that stock, or any part of it, can be acquired in any way by the 
stockholders of the Union Pacific, or whether the Central Pacific 
system can be acquired by the Union Pacific Railroad, thus car- 
rying out the original intention of Congress. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I have always 
thought that it would be to the advantage of my State if the 
Central Pacific Railroad were joined to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, thus constituting a through line from the Missouri to 
the Pacific; and I had hoped that in time some road to the 
East would be acquired, either the New York Central or the 
Pennsylvania system or the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad system, 
so that we would eventually have a through transcontinental 
line from coast to coast. I favored some form of national or- 
ganization, either through a national incorporation act or through 
a national holding-company act, under which consecutive, not 
competing, lines from coast to coast could be organized under 
one corporate control, and thus we would have a system in the 
North, embracing the Northern Pacific and possibly the New 
York Central; a system farther south, embracing the Central 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the Pennsylvania; a system 
farther south, embracing the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio; and a system farther to the south, em- 
-bracing the Southern Pacific Railway and the Southern Rail- 
way Co., of the Southern States; so that in this way eventually 
we would have four great transcontinental lines from coast to 
coast, each with its branch lines reaching out into each other's 
territory, and thus securing not only an efficient through service 
from ocean to ocean, but an admirable competitive service be- 
tween these giant systems. 

I must confess that recently my view as to where the Central 
Pacific system should be placed in this readjustment of lines has 
been somewhat affected by the approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal. The Panama Canal will make San Francisco 
the great distributing point of the western coast, and it is a 
question whether the interest of Nevada does not lie rather in 
maintaining the Central Pacific system as a part of the South- 
ern Pacific system, thus giving that system a radial distribution 
toward the east from San Francisco, rather than in connecting 
it with the Union Pacific system, which involves absentee con- 
trol far off in New York instead of practical home rule through 
the Southern Pacific system, which has its home office at San 
Francisco. 

I mention this matter now because I wish it brought to the 
attention of the people of my State, so that they may hold coun- 
sel with each other as to where their interest lies and whether 
they should unite with the railroad commission of California 
in their insistence that the Central Pacific shall remain a part 
of the Southern Pacific system. I am inclined to think that 
the future development of Nevada will come from San Francisco 
rather than from eastern centers. I believe that the opening of 
the Panama Canal will establish a tide of immigration that will 
settle that entire coast and will embrace Nevada within its 
scope. I believe that it will open up lines of freight transporta- 
tion that will be of vast advantage to that coast and that 
Nevada and Arizona will, so far as their economie future is 
concerned, be more nearly allied to San Francisco and its en- 
ergies, stimulated as they will be by the Panama Canal, than 
with the eastern interests in control in New York. I am de- 
sirous of accentuating this matter now, so that the people of 
my State may reflect upon it and come to a wise conclusion as 
to which arrangement they will favor. 

Right here I may say the inquiry might be made as to what 
Nevada has to do with this question. It is now pending before 


a court between parties of whom Nevada is not one. My answer 
is that I regard the methods now existing for the determination 
of these questions by the courts as most ineffective. I believe 
that ultimately we shall be compelled to throy, the adjustment 
of these dissolutions and reorganizations into the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and that legislation will be 
required which will enable the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to act in aid of the courts not only as experts in ascertain- 
ing the facts, but as experts in indicating what iines of disso- 
lution and reorganization the decree should take. 

Mr. President, experience has shown that the courts are not 
organized for this kind of work. Under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act the people have secured triumphant decisions declaring that 
great combinations, such as the Oil Trust and the Tobacco 
Trust, are in violation of the Sherman antitrust law, and the 
courts have rendered sweeping decisions decreeing the dissolu- 
tion of those trusts. They have heard evidence relating to the 
ferm and the manner of those dissolutions, but the dissolutions 
have been accomplished without satisfaction to the American 
people and without securing relief from the burdens under 
which the American people have suffered. We all know that the 
ceurts themselves have been subjected to criticism; that the At- 
torney General's office has been subjected to criticism; and yet 
we all know that it is utterly impossible for a body of men 
trained as lawyers, trained in the law, not experts in all these 
intricacies and industries and businesses, to undertake the great 
work of restoring to their original elements these enormous com- 
binations, embracing numerous corporations and enormous capi- 
talizations, so interwoven that it is almost impossible to sepa- 
rate them. 

Mr. President, for a long time I haye been an advocate of the 
creation of an interstate trade commission, with a view to their 
making all the preliminary inguiries that are now made by the 
Attorney General’s office with reference to the existence of 
trusts and combinations, and with a view to their summoning 
recalcitrant corporations before them and ordering them to dis- 
solve their combinations upon certain practical lines which ex- 
perts in commerce can lay down; then, if they fail to do it, 
carrying the matter into the courts, and, after securing a decree 
of dissolution, aiding the courts in dismembering these great 
corporations. Thus we will have the courts moving hand in 
hand with a trained commission of experts—experts when they 
take office, experts by reason of the experience which they 
acquire in office—who can secure a dissolution of these great 
trusts and combinations in a businesslike way that will satisfy 
the publie and relieve the public from existing burdens, 


It seems to me that principle should be applied to the cases 
that are now pending in the courts for the dissolution of the 
combination of railway systems under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. We have to-day an Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
sisting of nine men, all of them of long experience and train- 
ing in all the problems that relate to transportation. All we 
lack is legislation which will enable them to act in aid of the 
Supreme Court or of the circuit courts in the dissolution of the 
combination formed by the Union Pacific road and the reorgani- 
zation in lawful form of their constituent parts. Their powers 
would be advisory. The matter would be referred to such a 
commission as it would be to a master in chancery. Their 
views would be given to the court in the shape of a report. 
Then the court itself, after hearing counsel upon both sides, 
could either accept or reject the report or modify it as it 
saw fit. 


We are now having an interminable controversy over the 
dissolution of the Union Pacific system. The court itself must 
be in doubt. The Attorney General himself must be in doubt, 
for I do not think he claims to be an expert in transporta- 
tion. The roads themselves are all in confusion as to what 
should be done, the Union Pacific on the one hand claiming 
that the original contemplation of this legislation should be 
carried out, and that the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
should be united in one system, the Southern Pacific on the 
other hand claiming that the Central Pacific is a valuable por- 
tion of its system, and will enable it, with a radial system 
stretching north and south and east from San Francisco, to 
meet the great transpertation requirements of that region to 
its entire satisfaction. In this contention the California Rail- 
road Commission sustains the Southern Pacific. 

So far as I am concerned, from my knowledge of the trans- 
portation of that region, I am in doubt, though I am inclined 
to think that we of Nevada should change the view which we 
once entertained that the Central Pacific ought to be united 
with the Union Pacific and that the considerations which the 
building of the Panama Canal now present to us should be 
carefully weighed, ; 
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I hope that some time during the session we shall be able 
to take up this great question, first, of giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to aid the courts in the dissolu- 
tion of these great railway systems where a dissolution is de- 
creed by the courts to be necessary; second, giving that com- 
mission the preliminary power of ingniring into the question 
as to whether these great systems have violated the Sherman 
Act and, without litigation, requiring them to make adjust- 
ments that will relieve them from the charge of an unlawful 
conspiracy in restraint of trade; then, if the corporation should 
still remain recalcitrant, itself bringing suit in court and con- 
ducting the case there as an ally of the Attorney General and 
as an equal of the Attorney General's office in the administra- 
tion of the law. 

So far as interstate trade is concerned, I hope we shall or- 
ganize a great commission of experts analogous to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that will inquire into the problems 
of interstate trade just as that commission has inquired into 
all the problems of interstate transportation, and that, without 
the power to fix prices, can inquire into practices that are in 
restraint of trade, and, without the clumsy procedure of the 
courts, give prompt relief to the people of the country, thus 
bringing the corporations of the country into line with the law 
without the tedious process of suits in court, and without the 
failures of justice which thus far, without attaching responsi- 
bility to anyone, simply by reason of conditions that were diffi- 
cult of control, have resulted in decrees that were without 
satisfaction either to the parties concerned or to the American 


people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I would not halt the favor- 
able consideration of this resolution if I could. Yet I can not 
help wondering where we are going to end in this investigation 
if we undertake to chase down every newspaper interview and 
newspaper rumor that comes to our attention. Perhaps it is 
well to let the dance go merrily on and engage the attention of 
the Senate during the summer months in a matter that a com- 
mittee now has under consideration. 

I notice that Judge Lovett says that he has not seen any of 
these men and that he does not believe they could have done 
what it is represented they said to somebody they could do. I 
apprehend that when Judge Lovett is brought before this com- 
mittee it will be found that some irresponsible men have said to 
some other irresponsible men that there was somebody in 
Washington who could do great things for this corporation if 
he was only engaged to do them. That is my notion about what 
the result will be so far as summoning Judge Lovett before this 
committee is concerned. 

It is very probable that to-morrow there will be another 
newspaper interview stating that somebody has said to some- 
body else that there is a lobby in Washington that can do 
something for some other enterprise, good or bad; and, of 
course, we will send that to this committee, which is working 
so assiduously and honestly to ferret out the evil doings on the 
part of the so-called lobby in Washington. I fear that if we 
continue along those lines, instead of accomplishing a great 
good we may bring this whole matter into disrepute. 

As I said in the beginning, I have no objection to the passage 
of the resolution. Indeed, having been offered, it ought to pass; 
and there is a bare possibility that some information may be 
obtained that will be of value to us. But the fact is that at 
the present time there is nothing before the Senate relating to 
the reorganization of the Union Pacific Railroad. There is not 
even a resolution, and it is a rare thing for us to be without 
a resolution on some subject. There is not a proposition of any 
kind here relating to it; and I can not help seriously thinking 
that we are chasing something the result of which will not be 
of any great importance either to the Senate or to the people of 
the country. 

If it be true that certain men have been engaged in this busi- 
ness so far as this great corporation is concerned, it is of some 
interest to the country to know that fact; and yet I can not, 
for the life of me, understand precisely what we can do about 
it if we ascertain that to be the case. If they have made these 
propositions to Judge Lovett, or through other parties to him, 
concerning this matter, they must relate to some prior occur- 
rence or some prior condition; because, as I have said, at the 
present time there is nothing at all before the Senate concerning 
the subject. 

That is all I care to say about this matter, Mr. President. I 
really hope we will be careful in loading down this committee 
with so much extraneous matter that they will find it utterly 
impessible to accomplish the task which was first given to them 
to do. Already the chairman says we must extend the time for 
the hearings, and of course we will do that if the committee 
asks for it; but it seems to me we ought to keep the matter 


within reasonably circumscribed lines and try to ascertain the 
facts that were first called to the attention of the Senate by the 
Chief Executive, and determine whether or not the suggestions 
made were well grounded. 

I shall vote for the resolution, but I am somewhat fearful that 
Judge Lovett may disclaim his interview. That very often hap- 
pens. I presume the Senator from Nebraska, who is a very 
diligent Senator and a very frank Senator, has not taken the 
trouble to ascertain whether or not Judge Lovett admits that 
he gave out the interview. We have had so many interviews in 
the newspapers one morning to be denied the next that I am 
somewhat afraid that when we come to investigate this matter 
we will find that the interview is a newspaper fake.“ It may 
not be so. If it is not, of course no harm can come from getting 
all the information that is possible; but I can not see that very 
much good will come from it in any event. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am really surprised that the 


Senator from New Hampshire should take the view that he - 


does and belittle the proposed investigation. This is not a 
rumor of some man telling some other man something. We have 
pending in the Supreme Court of the United States a suit per- 
haps as important, and involving as much money and as many 
people, as any case that ever was brought to that court, in 
which the reorganization of two of the greatest railroad com- 
era in the world is involved. That suit is now pending 
ere. 

The president of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. makes this 
statement and this charge. It is not any ordinary charge, picked 
up on the street, as the Senator from New Hampshire would 
have us believe, If it be true that this sort of thing is going 
on, involving the settlement of that great litigation, involving 
the honor of Members of Congress and of members of the Cabi- 
net, and particularly the Attorney General's office that has 
direct connection with this litigation, then it seems that whether 
we can do anything or not we ought to know what the truth 
is, and the country ought to be given an opportunity to know 
all there is in it. When we know what there is in it, it will be 
time enough to decide whether we can or whether we want to 
do anything. Perhaps publicity will be sufficient. That is the 
greatest cure of all, after all. 

I should like to say to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that I have had no direct communication with Mr. Lovett. If it 
had not been that we had a committee now appointed that it 
seemed to me was peculiarly equipped for this investigation, I, 
perhaps, would have communicated with him before I introduced 
the resolution. But this statement is couched in language in- 
closed in quotation marks, and purports to give the exact 
language of Mr. Lovett and the charges that he makes. If an 
investigation should show certain conditions, the matter might, 
perhaps, become a subject of inquiry by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I take it that if the things are true that are 
charged by Mr. Lovett, it may develop that the parties guilty 
of them are guilty also of contempt of the highest tribunal 
in the land. 

It seemed to me that there was only one thing for the Senate 
to do when it had a committee now investigating this question, 
and that was immediately to inquire into this charge, which, in 
my judgment, is more severe and more important than anything 
that so far has been brought to the attention of the committee 
or that has been charged in connection with the investigation. 

Personally I shall be glad if it shall develop that there is 
nothing in it. For the honor of our country and our fellow 
citizens I would rather there were no truth in the charge; so I 
shall not be displeased if it develops that such is the case. But 
the Senate, with a committee now investigating lobbyists, can 
not afford to let pass this particular charge, coming from the 
source that it does, the president of a great railroad company 
now involved in litigation in our own Supreme Court. 

Mr. WORKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me a word 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply want to assure the Senator from 
Nebraska that I have no disposition to belittle this matter at 
all. If the Senate wants to investigate this newspaper allega- 
tion, certainly I, as I said in the beginning, have no objection 
to the passage of the resolution. 

The Senator calls attention to the fact that this matter is 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. The Senator 
surely does not believe that any man would approach the head 
of a great railroad corporation with the suggestion that if he 
employed certain men the decision of the judges of the Supreme 
Court could be in any way influenced in determining a great 
case? 
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Mr. NORRIS: Will the Senator yield to me there? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think that at all; but the Senator 
must remember that the Attorney General of the United States 
represents the United States in that litigation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS.. I take it that if the Attorney General agreed 
to a proposition of reorganization by the railroad companies 
the court itself would agree to it, and would enter the proper 
order. So I presume that if there is anything in this charge, 
it means that the people have influence, either directly or indi- 
rectly, with the Attorney General or those attorneys represent- 
ing the Government in the suit. Since it speaks of Congress- 
men, I suppose they expect to reach other officials through Mem- 
bers of the Senate or House of Representatives. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I recall the fact that a 
good many years ago it was said of a certain gentleman that he 
took contracts to deliver the votes of Senators on certain bills. 
He sat in the gallery and had a contingent fee in the voting of 
a particular Senator. If the Senator chanced to vote his way, 
he got the fee, and if he did not he did not lose anything; but 
he never communicated with the Senator. We can readily see 
how that might happen, 

The present Attorney General has made a great reputation for 
himself. He is a great lawyer, and, as I have read his accom- 
plishments before the courts, he has never failed to do his duty 
in the cases that have come before him before he became Attor- 
ney General. I think it would be rather love's labor lost for 
anybody to undertake to influence that gentleman’s views on a 
great question of this kind through some local attorney, who 
perhaps was gambling on the decision that might be reached in 
this case. c 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe it is a question as to whether 
the Attorney General could be influenced. That is not the real 
gist of this investigation, as I understand it. I am not claim- 
ing that he could be influenced. If there are people who are 
making propositions of that kind, that they can influence public 
men, even though all the claims be without foundation, their 
conduct is even more detesta>le, in my judgment, than that of 
the man who can make good his representation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree with the Senator on that 
point, Mr. President, and I agree with the Senator that every 
rascal ought to be hunted down and punished, but it is a great 
big task when we undertake to accomplish that result. 

I content myself, Mr. President, by simply adding that I have 
no disposition to obstruct or defeat this resolution, but I felt 
like uttering a warning word as to the path we are entering 
upon and expressing a little wonderment as to precisely where 
we are going to come out at the end of the journey. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 
3 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to know what question is before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. STONE. Is that under consideration? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is under consideration by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, we have entered upon this in- 
vestigation, and I think it should be made thorough and com- 
plete. But I agree with the Senator from New Hampshire that 
we ought to be careful and not load down the investigation by 
running out after newspaper reports of what may have occurred. 
I do not regard this particular matter as seriously as the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska seems to do. There is no intimation in the 
interview which took place on the part of Judge Lovett that 
any effort had been made to influence Congress or the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It is a mere statement that some people he 
had not been willing even to see had pretended to him that they 
had influence in certain directions. Still I have no objection to 
entering upon that matter to find out what the fact is with 
respect to it. 

But, Mr. President, I have never believed that the courts of 
this country should have taken upon themselves the duty or 
obligation of reorganizing these corporations after they have 
beea declared to exist in violation of law. I do not believe that 
that responsibility should be placed in the first instance upon 
the Attorney General. I do not believe that the Supreme Court 
of the United States should be called upon to determine how 
these corporations shall be reorganized or that they should 
take upon themselves that responsibility. In my judgment, 


when these combinations are decreed to bave existed in viola- 
tion of law and a decree dissolving them has been entered by 
the court, they should be left to reorganize themselves, and if 
they fail to do it the decree will stand against them as declar- 
ing that they are exercising their powers in violation of law. 

When this course is taken, and the Attorney General, acting 
in a capacity that I do not believe he ought to act in at all, 
consents that these corporations may reorganize, and that con- 
sent is accepted by the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
result is that we bave a corporation or a number of corporations 
organized in such a way that nobody can inquire in the future 
as to the legality of the combination as authorized by the decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. I believe it is a 
great mistake. 

Why should the Supreme Court of the United States help to 
organize corporations that it has held are acting in violation of 
law? But, Mr. President, we have entered upon that course, 
mistakenly I think. Some may have claimed that they have 
some influence with the Attorney General in order to bring 
about a reorganization satisfactory to the railroad companies. 
If so, I think it is entirely proper to inquire into that question. 

There is nothing now before Congress relating to that sub- 
ject, but there may be. I think it is quite possible that in 
view of the course taken by the Supreme Court of the United 
States it may be necessary for Congress to legislate with respect 
to this very question. And it is a very important one. 

I agree thoroughly with the Senator from Nebraska that 
the subject matter of the interview on the part of Judge Lovett 
is a very serious and important one. But what has been said 
by him with respect to it does not seem to me to be of very 
much consequence. Yet I am not going to enter any opposition 
to the resolution, because as it has been introduced I think it 
should be followed up and the investigation made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution. x 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PRICE OF OIL IN OKLAHOMA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 109, submitted by Mr. 
Owen on the 17th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce is directed to make a thor- 
ough investigation into the price of oil in Oklahoma and report to the 
Senate whether or not the price is artificially fixed below the general 
market level in the United States, quality and transportation consid- 
ered; and if so, by whom such prices are fixed and the method by which 
it is done. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma on what theory he thinks the Department of Com- 
merce should inquire into the price of oil within the State. It 
does not seem to me, as I gathered the sense of the resolution, 
that it applies to commerce between the States, but only as to 
the price within the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the State of Oklahoma has a 
large oil field and gas field, an extension of the great field dis- 
covered in Kansas, and which has since then extended to Texas. 
There are three pipe lines running from that field to the sea- 
coast—one to the Gulf near Beaumont, one to New Orleans, 
and one to Bayonne, N. J., by way of Whiting, Ind. The price 
of oil in Oklahoma has been as low as 32 cents a barrel and 
then 40 cents a barrel. Recently it has increased. It is now 
selling approximately at 88 cents a barrel, while oil of like 
quality is selling for almost a dollar a barrel more in Pennsyl- 
yania. The transportation by pipe lines is very cheap. It is 
perfectly obyious that there is some mysterious power fixing 
the price of that oil regardless of the question of quality and 
the cost of transportation. It is of great interest to the people 
of the United States in dealing with this oil. It is an interstate 
commodity which is being shipped by these pipe lines across the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, and other States to the seaboard. 
It is of great importance to the people who use oil to know 
why it is that this price is artificially fixed and by what method. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The question I wanted the Senator to 
answer was whether or not the oil from the wells in question is 
being transported from the State of Oklahoma to other States. 

Mr. OWEN. By interstate pipe lines. It is an interstate 
commodity by pipe lines going out of our wells to the seaboard. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then I can see some foundation for it. 

Mr. OWEN. The Department of Commerce have the ma- 
chinery by which this inquiry can be easily and economically 
made. I thought that was the proper place where the inquiry 
should be made. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have no objection to the resolution 
whatever if the article is being transported from the State of 
Oklahoma to another State. g 
' Mr. OWEN. It passes right out of these wells by three inter- 
state pipe lines to the seaboard. ; } 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When the Senator speaks of the price of 
oil does he refer to the price paid by the owners of pipe lines 
to the owners of the oil wells? 

' Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir; as well as to the prices paid by anyone 
in the field for crude oil. x 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not to any retail price which may exist 
in the State of Oklahoma? 

Mr. OWEN. No; the wholesale price only. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he will not agree 
to amend the resolution so as to have it read: 

The price of oil in Oklahoma which enters Into interstate commerce. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that we might not have it appear that 
we are investigating a State matter. If the Senator will ac- 
cept that amendment, I will offer it. s 

Mr. OWEN. Let it read “transported by interstate pipe 
lines.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will so modify the 
resolution. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say that my only anxiety was 
that we should no: set a precedent for examining purely a 
State matter. 

Mr. OWEN. In line 3, after the word “ Oklahoma,” insert 
“transported by interstate pipe lines.” 

Mr. STONE. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce is directed to make a thor- 
ough investigation into the price of oil in Oklahoma transported by 
interstate pipe lines and report to the Senate whether or not the price 
is artificially fixed below the general market level in the United States, 
quality and transportation considered; and if so, 
are fixed and the method by which it Is done. 


INVESTIGATION OF ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE LEGISLATION. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to call up Senate resolution 
102. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent to call up and dispose of Senate resolution 
102. The Secretary will read it. 

Mr. STONE. When was this resolution presented? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is on the calendar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Missouri that the resolution provides for the expenses of the 
lobbying committee. There has been no provision made yet for 
paying the expenses, and the financial clerk can not pay any 
of them until the resolution is passed. 

Mr. STONE. I have no objection to the passage of the reso- 
lution, but we have just had up one resolution which ought to 
have been passed in a minute, and it took an hour of useless 
discussion. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think this resolution will pass in half a 
minute, if the Senator will allow it to be considered. 

Mr. STONE. I am afraid if the Senator gets up the resolu- 
tion we will have another hour expended in that way, and I 
want to go on with the appropriation bill. Can not the Senator 
from Kansas let it go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If it leads to any discussion I will withdraw 
it. I think it could have been passed by this time. There is no 
objection to it that I know of. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 102, reported by Mr. 
WILLIAMS from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate on the 10th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of 1 of the charge of a 
“lobby being maintained in Washington,” ordered by the Senate under 
resolution of May 29, 1913, be paid out of the miscellaneous items of 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary or the chairman of the 
subcommittee thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes fo add at the end 
of the resolution the words: 
pring 8 a stenographer at a compensation of not to exceed’ $1 per 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I move to amend the resolution by striking 
put in line 5 the words “ miscellaneous items of the.” 
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by whom such prices 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Secrerary. In line 5, before the words “contingent 
fund,” strike out the words “ miscellaneous items of the.” i 
“Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to ask the Senator a question. 
Is not that language usually in such resolutions? Such resolu- 
tions generally provide that the money shall be paid out of the 
miscellaneous items of the contingent fund. f 
Mr. BRISTOW. The financial clerk advised me that it was 
unusual, and that the words ought to be stricken out. I simply: 
moved the amendment at his suggestion, so that the resolution 
might be in the usual form. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the resolution was in the usual 
form. I may be mistaken, however. Y 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; it is not in the usual form. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Kansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN, 


Mr. O'GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2319) authorizing the appointment of 
an ambassador to Spain. It is an emergency bill. It simply 
provides for raising the legation in Spain to an embassy. It 
yan reported unanimously by the Committee on Foreign Re- 

tions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate, ; 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: i 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to ap- 

oint, as the representative of the United States, an ambassador b 
pa, who shall receive as his compensation the sum of $17,500 per 
annum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. RET 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Indian appropriation bill be now laid before the Semate. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1917) 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is that 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertina] to 
the amendment of the committee on page 57. The amendment 
to the amendment will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. On page 57, at the end of the proposed com- 
mittee amendment at the bottom of the page, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Provided, That the foregoing provision shall not apply to contracts 
made with or services rendered any Indian who is a citizen of the 
United States, has severed his tribal relations, and has been or is the 
owas in fee of lands under grant from the Government of the United 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the reading of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on indian Affairs will disclose 
the sweeping and drastic nature of its provisions. It reads: 

No contract made with any Indian, where such contract relates to the 
tribal funds or property in the hands of the United States, shall be 
valid, nor shall any payment for services rendered in relation thereto 
be made unless the consent of the United States has previously been 
g . 

We know something of what is meant by the term “ Indian” 
as used in the siatutes relating to Indians and the Indian serv- 
ice or Indian affairs, and we thus know who will be included 
within the sweeping provisions of this amendment. Depending 
somewhat upon conditions, as I understand, any person having 
any trace of Indian blood in his veins is an Indian within the 
meaning of the Federal Statutes. Of course tribal relations 
and the question of adoption into an Indian tribe sometimes de- 
termine, indeed, whether one haying a small trace of Indian 
blood in his veins is in fact an Indian; but I think it is gener- 
ally conceded that all those who have one-fourth Indian blood 
in their veins are Indians under all statutes and decisions, State 
or Federal. 

Among the part-blood Indians and, I may say, among those 
that are full-blood Indians there are men who are most intelli- 
gent and well qualified to enter into any contract respecting 
their individual property or respecting any tribal funds or prop- 
erty over which the Government has control. Many Indians, as 
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we know, have occupied the highest positions; their presence 
has graced the Chamber of the Senate as well as that of the 
House of Representatives. Yet under the sweeping provisions 
of this amendment no Indian can make a contract relative to 
any tribal fund or any tribal property. It makes no difference 
what his necessities are, what his qualifications are, or what 
would suit his convenience, he is unable to make a contract in 
regard to that property unless he has the consent of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, by reference to section 2103 of the Revised 
Statutes, we find the most sweeping provisions in regard to 
contracts made with Indian tribes or with Indians who are not 
citizens of the United States. Section 2103 provides: 

Sec. 2103. No agreement shall be made by any person with any tribe 
of Indians, or individual Indians not citizens of the United States, for 
the payment or delivery of any money or other thing of value, in present 
or in prospective, or for the granting or procuring any privilege to him, 
or any other person in consideration of services for d Indians relative 
to their lands, or to any claims growing out of or in reference to annu- 
ities, installments, or other moneys, claims, demands, or thing, under 
laws or treaties with the United States, or official acts of any officers 


thereof, or in any way connected with or due from the United States, 
unless such contract or agreement be executed and approved as follows: 


The statute then provides that the contract shall be executed 
in writing and in duplicate; that it shall be executed before a 
judge of a court of record and bear the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It 
further provides— 
that It shall contain the names of all parties in interest, their residence, 
and occupation; and if made with a tribe, by their tribal authorities, 
the scope of authority and the reason for exercising that authority 
shall be given specifically; that the contract shall have a fixed limited 
time to run, which shall be distinctly stated. 

The judge before whom such contract or agreement is executed 
shall certify officially the time when and place where such contract or 
agreement was executed, and that it was his presence, and who are 
the interested parties thereto, as stated to him at the time— 

And so forth. 

And then provision is made that any contract made in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this statute shall be null and void. 
So, then, in any action by en attorney, for example, upon a 
contract made with an Indian not a citizen, the showing that 
the statute had not been complied with would be a complete bar 
in any court to the action thus brought. Any excess which may 
have been paid on an unauthorized contract over and above the 
amount approved by the Secretary and commissioner can be re- 
covered back. Besides this, any person receiving money from an 
Indian contrary to the statute is liable to criminal prosecution. 
So we see that here is ample protection given all Indians not 
citizens of the United States. Nothing could give them greater 
protection than this statute. 

With reference to Indians who are citizens of the United 
States the amendment which I have proposed reads: 

Provided, The toreering provision shall not apply to contracts made 
with or services rendered any Indian who is a citizen of the United 
States, has severed his tribal relations, and has been or is the owner in 
fee of lands under grant from the Government of the United States. 

This proposed amendment to the committee amendment goes 
further than to simply provide that Indian citizens of the 
United States may be able to enter into such contracts. It 
provides that before the citizen may make such a contract he 
shall be the owner in fee of lands under grant from the United 
States. 

I submit, Mr. President, that when a patent has been is- 
sued first in trust to an Indian for a period of 20 or 25 years, 
he not to receive the patent in fee for all that length of time, 
unless the Secretary of the Interior shall within that time find 
him a competent Indian and, in his discretion, issue the patent 
to him before the expiration of 20 or 25 years, that when he 
has thus proven his qualifications to receive a patent he has also 
proved himself competent to make and enter into a contract 
affecting his interest in tribal funds or tribal property. 

It may be asked, Mr. President, what the objection is to 
requiring that the consent of the United States be previously 
given? Suppose, for example, it is an adverse claim against 
the United States, an attempt upon the part of some Indian to 
establish his rights in an allotment or to tribal funds, he must 
get the consent of the adverse party before he can make a con- 
tract with an attorney to institute the proceeding against the 
United States to enforce his rights. 

How shall the consent of the United States be given? Shall 
it be given by an act of Congress, or is the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior to be deemed the consent of the United 
States? The amendment as proposed by the committee does not 
say in what way the consent of the United States shall be ob- 

' tained. An emergency may arise, and the necessity for imme- 
diate or speedy action exist on the part of this qualified Indian 
to make a contract with an attorney to institute proceedings in 


his behalf, and yet under the committee amendment no pro- 
ceedings can be instituted until the matter has been presented 
to the Secretary of the Interlor, and perhaps a hearing had 
before he will determine whether or not to give his consent to 
the making of a contract or an agreement. 

It may be claimed, Mr. President, that this is not meant to 
guard the rights of qualified and competent Indians, but only, 
to guard the rights of those who are citizens of the United 
States, but who are incompetent to make a contract. There 
may be now and then an Indian not competent to safely con- 
tract, but I think, Mr. President, in regard to contracts of this 
kind that public sentiment now has something to do and will in 
the future have something to do in Oklahoma, in South Da- 
kota, and in other States of the Union where there are Indians 
in regard to the kind of a contract that any attorney or agent 
may make with the Indians, and public sentiment itself will 
have much to do in preventing contracts that work oppression 
and hardship upon the Indians. I believe that in a compara- 
tively short time this matter will take care of itself, especially. 
in the limited class of cases to which my amendment applies, 
snd that in these it will be a rare thing to hear of an unjust 
contract made in relation to Indian funds or property. 

So, Mr. President, here is a simple amendment providing that 
any Indian who is a citizen of the United States and has 
severed tribal relations, who has a home of his own, of course, 
and has received a patent to Government land may be enabled 
to enter into a contract. While now and then the amendment 
proposed by the committee may protect some one, yet it will 
work or is apt to work an injustice to a great number of In- 
dians. We do not educate, we do not ennoble the Indian by, 
always saying that he is irresponsible and that he must be 
under a condition of tutelage or wardship to the Government. 
The way to ennoble and educate the Indian is to make him feel 
his responsibility and put him more fully on his own resources, 
and surely when he is qualified and competent after 20 or 25 
years at any rate to receive a patent to Government land under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior he should then 
be given the right that any other citizen possesses—the right 
to make and enter into a contract in regard to ‘his property, be 
n property in the custody of the Nation or property aside from 

a 

So, Mr. President, after reading section 2103 of the Revised 
Statutes and sections following and seeing how all Indians not 
citizens and how all tribes are there protected, and then noting 
the safeguard here in regard to Indian contracts and the quali- 
fications that must be possessed by any Indian before he can 
enter into any contract with relation to his tribal property, I 
can not help but think that this amendment should prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, I have no desire to take up any. 
time in further argument of this matter, but I do desire to cor- 
rect one or two statements which are in the Rxconb of yester- 
day. For instance, during the course of my remarks I referred 
to a tax case recently decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and it seemed to be the impression of one of the 
Senators from Oklahoma that the regular tribal attorneys were 
responsible for the result in that case. I hold in my hand the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
October term, 1911, in the case of Choate and others against 
Trapp, secretary of the State board of equalization, and others. 
I merely desire to call attention to this case, Mr. President, for 
the purpose of showing that it was brought under a contract by, 
the celebrated lobbyist, McMurray, and put through the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The case to which the Senator 
from Oklahoma referred was one of limited character, affecting 
taxes on homesteads alone, which was, however, passed upon in 
the Choate case and went off on an opinion of five or six lines 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I made the statement as to how this case was won, and I 
said that something like $21,000,000 were saved to the Indians 
by the services of this lobbyist. I desire to call attention to the 
Supreme Court decision in the case for the purpose of verify- 
ing my statement. 

I made a statement also that the fees paid to certain lobby- 
ists which were spoken of as so enormous had been passed upon 
by more than one tribunal. In the case of McLish against 
Shaw and others in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia the matter of the fees was passed upon. It was not neces 
sary for the decision in the case, but nevertheless the judge in 
rendering the decision in that case did refer to the services 
which had been performed and passed upon the amount of the 
fee as being reasonable. 
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The statement made by myself in the Recorp that less than 
9 per cent was paid to the atforneys was incorrect in that the 
percentage was approximately 44 per cent of the value of the 
property saved by the attorneys, Judge Anderson, in his deci- 
sion, says: 


So far as the reasonableness of this compensation is concerned, I 
agree with the Assistant Attorney General that this is not a matter 
before this court. If it were, and I were called upon to ee upon 
that question, either as a court or as a juror sitting to try that ques- 
tion, | do not hesitate to say that in the light of the facts now before 
the court I would have no difficulty in concluding that the fees allowed 
were in eyery way reasonable. 


I have here, Mr. President, a report of a statement made by 
Gov. D. H. Johnston, of the Chickasaw Nation, to the Treaty 
Rights Association of the Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations last 
year. I am not inclined to take up the time of the Senate, and 
unless I can have consent to have this statement published I 
regret to say that there is no other method of getting it before 
the public. It should be made public, because if it were read 
by Senators or if they would listen to the reading of this 
statement by Gov. Johnston concerning the actual necessities 
of the case, why they seek to employ attorneys, the limitation 
on their compensation, what services these contracts provide 
shall.be performed and for which payment is made, no sensible 
man, unless he was governed by some motive of personal an- 
tagonism rather than by his duty as a Senator, would, in my 
judgment, find any earthly cause of complaint. 

I asked the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] on yester- 
day if it were not his opinfon that not one cent of money could 
be paid out upon these contracts or any similar Indian contracts 
without an act of Congress. He seemed to be in doubt upon 
that subject. I desire to call his attention to the provisions in 
the general deficiency appropriation act approved June 25, 1910 
(36 Stat. L., 808), the Indian appropriation act approved 
March 3, 1911, and the Indian appropriation act approved 
August 24, 1912, and to the fact that there are in this bill now 
exactly gimilar words to those contained in the provisions of 
the acts referred to. Under the terms of every one of these 
separate acts it is impossible for any attorney to get out of 
these tribal funds a single dollar of all this great, wonderful 
wealth that they speak of without direct action of Congress. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. President, except that I should 
like to ask unanimous consent that this statement of Gov. 
Johnston, who is an official representative of his people, may be 
printed in the Recorp as part of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the matter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


To the Members of the Treaty Rights Association of the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw Nations; 


As chairman of the permanent organization known as the Treaty 
Rights Association of the Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations (and also 
as governor of the Chickasaw Nation) I have called you together in 
mass convention to consider and act upon important matters vitally 
aie the rights and interests of the Chickasaw Nation and people 
at this me, 

Under conditions heretofore existing, since the removal of our one 
to their western home more than three generations ago our legislative 
body assembled each year at our capital to not only pass laws but to 
make known to our guardian, the great Government of the United 
States, the wishes of the Chickasaws relative to the administration and 
e of their trust property and moneys. 

oriak the whole term of my service as governor, until very recent 
years, the responsibility of taking necessary action for the protection 
of our nation and people when their rights and interests have 
assailed from within and from without has been shared with our legis- 
lative body. ‘This responsibility our legislative body shared with a 
degree of courage, patriotism, and statesmanship not excelled by a like 

y of any State; and whatever credit is due for what has been 
accomplished throughout this most strenuous and thrilling period of 
our tribal history should be generously divided among those devoted 
members who saw service for many long years upon the firing lines 
and open fields of our nation’s battles. 

Now, however, this body no longer has legal existence. It is not 
for us to now question the justness or fairness of the changes recent 
years have brought about in our tribal affairs. When the Government 
of the United States in Its wisdom saw fit to practically abolish our 
tribal government, it was doubtless in the belief that the passing of 
tribal autonomy would witness an actual closing up of tribal affairs 
and a distribution per capita of tribal properties and moneys. 

Events have shown this belief not to have well founded. Mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars in value of tribal property remain un- 
divided and undisposed of. We are still being attacked from many 
qpastes by those who would wrongfully share in this property when 

isposition and division finally comes. There still remain unconsidered 
and unsettled claims and controversies running into aggregate sums 
of money almost beyond the belief of those not familiar with the his- 
tory of our affairs. Some of matters are now pending and some 
8 to be presented to the courts, the executive departments, and 
o Congress. 

If the rights and interests of the Chickasa ws are to be adequately 
protected, constant and devoted service upon the part of the accredited 
representatives of the tribe is required. 

I am not willing to bear these responsibilities alone when they ma 
be shared with those who are Meow f and individually affected, and 
know of no better plan than to call together in mass convention the 
leading citizens of the tribe. 3 


I shall in this communication lay before you such information as I 


have upon the subjects requiring consideration and action at your 
hands, together with my suggestions and recommendations, and in 
whatever action you may take I am confident that you will be moved by 
sentiments of the loftiest patriotism and devotion to the best interests 
of the Chickasaw Nation and people. 


REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS, 


The interests of our people demand that there be a revision of the 
laws relating to the removal of restrictions upon the alienation of 
Indian lands. 

Under existing law there are three classes of citizens, in so far as 
alienation of lands is concerned—the unrestricted, the semirestricted, 
and the restricted. 

Those of less than one-half Indian blood are unrestricted, and may 
alienate their lands without supervision. ‘Those of one-half Indlan 

ood are semirestricted. They may sell their surplus land without 
supervision, and their homestead allotments, if found competent by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Those having more than one-half Indian 
blood are wholly restricted, as regards the alienation of their lands. 
They may sell no part of their allotments without the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The present system is not effective. The laws are complicated and 
dificult of application. The facilities of the Interlor Department are 
neither adequate nor sufficient for the administration of these laws. 

I believe that all the lands of those having less than three-fourths 
Indian blood should be made alienable at once and that there should 
be an immediate’ distribution of all moneys due them now held by the 
Government. 

This view is justified when we consider that the matter of the com- 
8 or incompetency of an individual having less than three-fourths 

ndian blood is not dependent upon the fact of Indian blood. If com- 

tent, there can be no objection to the removal of restrictions. If 
neompetent, such incompetency undoubtedly arises out of causes other 
than Indian blood, and the status of such person would parallel before 
the laws of the land that of all other races similarly situated, 

I believe all will concede that those of three-fourths or more of 
Indian blood should be surrounded with proper safeguards and restric- 
tions upon the allenation of their lands. Such persons are full bloods 
for all practical purposes, and their lack of familiarity with business 
conditions and the language and customs of the white man gives rise to 
the necessity for adequate protection of their property rights. 

I know of no better plan than a practical continuance of the present 
system of supervision by local agents of the Interior Department. 

bese officials are on the ground, can personally know of the com- 
petency of the Indian and the value of the property sought to be dis- 

ed of, and are also free from local political influence, so harmful in 
many instances to the discharge of their official duty. These agents 
can only be efficient and of benefit to those whom it is their duty to 
serve under the law if ae proper facilities. I think we should urge 
that Congress make sufficient appropriation for this purpose. 


LEASED DISTRICT, 


No. matter now pending approaches in magnitude and importance the 
claim of the Chickasaws and Choctaws for compensation for those 
western lands known as the “leased district.” 

For many years other matters then pressing demanded the undivided 
efforts before Congress and the departments of the representatives of 
the tribes. I have special reference to the settlement of citizenshi 
claims, the suit for compensation for lands allotted Chickasaw trent: 
men, and the suit to prevent the taxation of Indian lands made non- 
taxable by treaty provisions. 

I have always realized the justice of the demand of the Chickasaws 
and Choctaws for compensation for the “1 district” land and 
the magnitude of the sum of money to which the members of the tribes 
were entitled upon a fair settlement of the claim, and the time is now 
at hand for the Chickasaws and Choctaws to make known their appeal 
in dignified and solemn terms for such a settlement of this great 
claim as in equity and justice should be accorded a helpless ward by a 
strong and powerful guardian. 

Under the treaty of 1866 the Chickasaws and Choctaws “ceded” 
these western lands to the United States for certain specific po: es. 
These purposes were, among other things, for the settlement of friendly 
Indians, for the removal of the Chickasaw and Choctaw freedmen, and 
also for the settlement of such members of the tribes as might desire to 
remove thereto. The treaty also provided for a fund of $800,000, 
which was to be held in trust by the United States pending the re- 
moval or adoption of the freedmen. It was provided that the Chicka- 
saw and Choctaw freedmen were to be removed if the tribe failed to 
adopt them within two Toa: in which event the $300,000 was to be 
— for such removal. If the tribes adopted such freedmen within the 
time specified, they were to have the benefit of the $300,000, 

The Chickasaw en were never adopted. That tribe has never 
claimed nor has it ever received any part of the consideration. As to 
whether the Choctaw freedmen were aay adopted has always been a 
question, and that question has no bearing upon our present claim. 

Certain friendly Indians were settled on these lands under the pro- 
visions of the treaty. The right of the Choctaws and Chickasaws to 
additional compensation for the land so used has been established by 
the action of Congress in its direct appropriation of money for the 

yment of same to the tribes. This money was paid out per capita 
2 1893, and is referred to as the “ leased-district" payment. he 
lands for which compensation is now asked were comprised iv the 
same area. These lands aggregate some 6,000,000 acres (a part of the 
same area “ceded “ in 1866 for the same specific purposes). They are 
included in the State of Oklahoma, and were disposed of by the United 
States to settlers upon the public domain for many millions of dollars. 

In the case of The Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations v. The United 
States and the Wichitas and affiliated bands of Indians the mean- 
Ing of the treaty of 1866 in “ceding” these lands to the United 
States was pa: upon by the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The decision of the Court of Claims was in favor 
of the tribes. It held that the treaty of 1866 constituted a lease, and 
that when the United States ce to use the land for the specific 

urposes therein set forth title reverted to the tribes. Upon appeal the 

upreme Court of the United States reversed the Court of Claims and 
held that the cession in the treaty of 1866 was a conveyance, and that 
the tribes had no legal title to the land. 

The Supreme Court, however, stated that any equitable claim for com- 
pensation on behalf of the tribes should be presented to Congress. It 
was certainly in the mind of the Supreme Court that there was an 

uity in favor of the Indians worthy of the substantial consideration 

Congress, The Supreme Court does not use language idly and with- 
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out meaning. Its view undoubtedly was our view at this time: The 
word “cede” has a definite legal 3 which the Supreme Court 
could not avoid, that the parties did not intend to convey title or to 
receive title; that the employment of the word “cede” was unfor- 
tunate and not expressive of the intentions of the rties, and that a 
duty rests upon Congress to make reparation by paying a fair value for 
the lands so taken. 

In view of this decision our claim is based on equity, and we only 
ask such a settlement as any court in the civilized world would re- 
quire a powerful guardian to make with its helpless ward. 

The arguments in support of our claim for compensation for these 
lands would appear to be irresistible. The Indians say they understood 
the treaty to a lease and not a conveyance. The Court of Claims, 
in an able and exhaustive opinion, sustained this view. The Supreme 
Court held to the contrary. These two great courts differed. The 
language of the treaty was sufficiently uncertain to support conflicting 
opinions of two great courts, 

The whole line of decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States from the famous case of the Cherokee Nation v. Georgla down 
to the tax decision in our favor of only a few months ago, holds that 
Indian treaties must be construed as the Indians understood them, and 
that any doubtful meanings must be construed in their favor. 

Did the United States mean to acquire title and did the Indians 
mean to convey it? The Supreme Court has said that the langua: 
employed amounts to a conveyance, but it appears to be clear that the 

rties intended a lease and not a conveyance. If it had intended to 

ake title the United States would have permitted no conditions, as to 
use, to encumber the title. It would not have agreed to use the land 
for certain definite purposes. The Choctaws and Chickasaws were 
leasing their land for a nominal consideration for the accomplishment 
of certain things desirable to them, to wit, the settlement of friendly 
Indians as a protection against the wild and warlike tribes to the 
west, and to be relieved of their freedmen. This very treaty under 
which these lands were “ceded” also provided that any Choctaws or 
Chickasaws desiring to do so might remove to and settle on these lands. 
If the Indians were selling and the United States buying these lands, 
Taua s gpriyilege have required by the tribes or granted by the 
nit ates 

The whole series of transactions attending the making of the treaty 
and up to the present day tend to show that the Indians did not mean 
to part with fhe title and that the United States did not mean to 
acquire it, but that these lands, far removed from civilization, 
were being for the convenience of both the United States and the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, and that the matter of title did not enter 
into the plans of either one of the parties to the treaty. 

After all of this the only question now arising is: at final settle- 
ment is the United States, as 8 willing to make with its wards, 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws? If both parties were properly before a 
court of justice, what settlement, under all the facts and transactions, 
5 are United States be required, In equity and good conscience, 

o make 

That is the basis of our claim. The Government of the United States 
is made up of an aggregate of individuals, having human experiences 
and actuated by sentiments of fairness and justice; and I have perfect 
confidence in our ability to secure such a settlement of this claim as 
wiil be fair and just, both to the Government of the United States 
and to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 


MINOR CHOCTAW FREEDMEN. 


In 1906, upon the request of the Chickasaws and Choctaws, the 
citizenship rolls were reopened for the enrollment of “new-born” 
children of regularly enrolled citizens and members. 

The “supplementary agreement” of 1902 (sec. 3) definitely defines 
the terms “ citizens and members!“ as follows: 

“The word ‘member’ or ‘members’ and ‘citizen’ or ‘citizens’ shall 
be held to mean members or citizens of the Choctaw or Chickasaw 
Tribe of Indians in Indian Territory, not including n.” 

Notwithstanding the use of these terms in the act of 1906 and its 
definition by the treaty of 1902, the Government of the United States 
saw fit to hold that the new-born" children of Choctaw freedmen were 
entitled to enrollment; and accordingly approximately 500 have been 
enrolled and given 40-acre allotments. These allotments aggregate in 
value several hundred thousand dollars. The law is so plain and the 
rights of the Chickasaws and Choctaws have been so clearly violated 
that I have no doubt of our ability to reach a fair adjustment of the 
controyersy when properly presented and considered. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is with distinct pleasure that I call your attention to the senti- 
ments and harmony and friendship existing between the citizens of our 
tribe (who are also citizens of the great State of Oklahoma) and the 
other citizens of the State. This you already know more fully than I 
can here set forth. 

With the passing of the tax Hopton there are now no matters. 
either of sentiment or of prey ghts, over which differences could 

roperly arise. That controversy was merely a difference of opinion 
n the construction of laws and treaties. is association authorized 
the institution of litigation testing the question as to the legal right 
of the State to impose taxes upon Indian lands exempted from taxa- 
tion by treaty provisions. That litigation is now ended, and the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States sustaining the con- 
tentions of the Indians causes the whole matter to pass into history. 

If the measures now so earnestly advocated by us are carried into 
laws and made effective, we will not only be ectly benefited, but 
every citizen of the State will likewise be benefited. I refer to the early 
sale of all surplus and unallotted lands, the removal of restrictions 
upon the alienation of the lands of those competent to manage their 
own affairs, the collection from the United States of just claims now 
pending, and the distribution, per capita, among the Chickasaw people 
of all moneys due them. 

The direct benefit to the State will be the took upon the tax rolls 
of a vast acreage of land not now taxable and the distribution through- 
out the State of a vast volume of money, amounting to many millions 
of dollars now useless and idle in the hands of the United States 
Government. 

I say these conditions of common interest lead to harmony and 
friendship between the Indian citizens and the white citizens. These 
conditions have already led to these relations. Many of our most 
prominent Indian citizens hold responsible official positions, from town- 
ship to State government, and also in the Congress and the Senate of 
the United States. Our children attend side by side with the children 


of our white fellow citizens the schools of the State, from neighborhood 


‘school districts to the highest institutions of learning; and the rela: 


3 3 have 3 — 0 are 15 1 and will lead in 
e ure to a mutual understanding an 
to both races and the whole State. Š ija i ig aaa 


I now suggest, in conclusion, that you proceed to the organization of 
this convention by the election of necessary and proper officers, and 
that after 5 you proceed to consider and act upon the mat- 
ters presen to you in this communication and such other matters 
affecting the rights and interests of our Nation and people as may 
properly come before you to the end that I, in my official capacity as 
governor, may usefully and effectively represent you. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. H. JOHNSTON, 
Governor of the Chickasaw Nation and 
Chairman of the Treaty Rights 
Association of the Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I am quite in sympathy 
with the purpose of the proposed amendment. I served on the 
Indian Affairs Committee for a good many years, and my ex- 
perience and observation there convinced me that restrictions of 
some sort ought to be thrown about the making of contracts 
with these Indians. I desire, however, to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether or not he thinks it is wise to provide in 
the amendment that the contract shall be void unless it receives 
the consent of tie United States. That, if I understand cor- 
rectly, would mean that it would be necessary in every case to 
procure an act of Congress. I do not know how frequently it 
may be necessary to make contracts with Indians; but I can 
conceive that there may be contracts of a perfectly legitimate 
character that ought to be made in the interest of the Indians 
themselves, and that there ought to be some easier way of de- 
termining whether the contract is a proper one than that of 
coming to Congress and procuring an act of Congress. - i 

Mr. SFONE. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by the 
Senate committee relates to tribal funds or property in the hands 
of the United States, and the limitation or restriction pnt upon 
the right of contract concerns only such trust funds or perty, 
in the hands of the United States. 

It was thought by the committee that where the Government 
held a large sum of money, for example, belonging to a given 
tribe of Indians, which it was bound in good faith to administer 
and distribute in accordance with treaties or statutory re- 
quirements, it would not only be unnecessary that attorneys 
should be employed to importune the Government to perform its 
duties and exact large compensation for that supposed service, 
but in a way it would be an impeachment of the good faith of 
the administration. 

The committee thought—I do not speak for myself, but I 
speak for the committee—that this particular class of property 
and these particular funds should be so hedged about as to make 
the making of such contracts with regard to them practically 
impossible. In my opinion an Indian who is a citizen in the full 
enjoyment of all his rights has a constitutional right to make 
contracts, and I am not so sure that he could not make a con- 
tract with reference to funds of this character. Nevertheless, 
the abridgment relates to these particular funds, as a matter of 
public policy. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator thinks the rights of the 
Indians would not be sufficiently safeguarded if the law should 
provide that the consent should be given by the Secretary of 
the Interior? 

Mr. STONE. For myself, I should have no objection to hav- 
ing the consent of the United States expressed in that way, 
through the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Unless there are some special or pecul- 
iar reasons why this other course should be adopted, it seems 
to me it would be quite sufficient to provide that the contract 
shall receive the assent of an executive officer of that character, 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator that the committee 
thought there ought not to be any contract made. Í 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If that is true, then we should provide 


in express terms that no contract of that kind should be valid. 


Mr. STONE. That might be done; but the committee thought 
that possibly some peculiar case might arise that would be 
exceptional. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] to the amendment of the committee. [Putting the 
question.] The Chair is in doubt. i 


t 


Mr. CATRON. I call for a division. \ 


There were, upon a division—ayes 8, noes 18. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. The Secre 
tary will call the roll. . 


} 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fall 22 Smith. Ga. 
Bacon Fletcher MeLean Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gallinger Myers th, S. C. 
adley off Norris t 

Brady Gore Owen Sterling 
Brandegee Gronna Perkins 8 
Bristow Hitehcock Pittman Sutherland 
Bryan ollis Poindexter Thomas 
Catron f Hughes Pomerene Thompson 
Chamberlain James binson Thornton 
on 5 Ala. Shafroth Tillman 

: ones eppard 
Clark, Wyo. Kern erman Williams 
Colt La Follette Shively or 
Crawford Lane immons 
Dillingham Lea Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM (when Mr. Pacr’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Pace] is unavoid- 
ably absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. Wannzx's name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Warren] is unavoidably absent 
from the city. 

Mr. CLAPP. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I understood 
that awhile ago there was a rule adopted here that after the 
first call of the roll a Senator could not explain the absence 
of a colleague until a second call. I observe that the Secretary 
is about to report the result of the call. If I am in order, I 
desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Netson] is unavoidably 
detained from the Chamber upon business of the Senate. I 
wish this announcement to stand for all the roll calls of the 
day. 

Mir. GALLINGER. I take the liberty of announcing that the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] is detained from 
the Senate by protracted illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Curperson], is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the Senater from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I wish this 
statement to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The ques- 
tion is upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question now recurs upon the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I offer an amendment, to follow line 24, page 
57, which I had printed in the Recorp yesterday, on page 2047: 

And no contract made with any m claiming citizenship in any 
Indian tribe, where such e ects the tribal funds or — ey 2! 
In the hands of the United States, or the fee is to be pa 
claimant's portion of tribal funds or „ shall be valid, nor shall 
any payment for services rendered in tion thereto be made unless 
the consent of the United States has previously been given. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The amendment of the committee 
was adopted? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. This is proposed as a substitute 
for the amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. No, sir; as an addition to it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether it would not be well to consider the com- 
mittee amendments first? 

Mr. STONE. I made that suggestion some time ago, and we 
have proceeded on that theory. I suppose it would be just as 
seroma to everyone. 

r. OWEN. I would just as soon defer offering my amend- 
Da “until after the committee amendments have been disposed 
of, but while attention was on this subject I thought I would 
dispose of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My only purpose was that I 
thought there were one or two committee amendments that 
might be disposed of, while this one might perhaps cause some 
discussion. 

Mr. STONE. I should prefer to go on. 

Mr. OWEN. Very well; go ahead. I will withdraw my 
amendment for the present. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I could not hear the conversation that just 
took place, and I am not able to understand just what the pro- 
gram is at present. Is it to act simply upon the committee 
amendments at this time? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes; and to defer the presentation 
of eg until the committee amendments have been dis- 

ed of. 
P IFE. STONE. The suggestion that I made, which seems to 
have been generally concurred in, was that we proceed first 
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ig the committee amendments, until we reach the end of the 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Afier the committee amendments have 
been acted upon, the bill from the first part through will be 
open to such amendments as Senators may desire to offer? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will. The Secretary will con- 
tinue the reading of the bill. 

oe reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with line 1, 
page 58. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 59, after line 4, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the 3 be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to make a per capita payment the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians 
entitled thereto of $100 each o the Cherokee citizens entitled 
82 of $15 each, out of band tribal funds of said nations now on 

nd, and to cover the expense of yeee ti said a payment the said Secre- 
tary Sag authorized to use not to out of the interest 


h has accrued from the funds of said ties on deposit in the State 
and national banks of the State of Oklahoma. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to make a point of order against 
that paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is that it is general and new legislation 
upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Before the Chair passes upon that matter 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma is 
recognized. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think that this item of the bill can be 
properly construed to be general legislation. I call attention 
5 „ on page 54 of Gilfry’s Precedents, published by 

e te: 


The aung eee. says 

“ General legisla’ N that legislation which is a 1 throughout 

the State generallx, distinguished from spee legislation, Which 
affects Local Les particular p persons or localities. 

lation, local statute, — le; 3 or statute as is in 

terms apples ble not to ne nereta.” at large, but only to some district or 

legislation), laws which 


locality and to the 
Bouvier (vol. 1, p. 877): “General law 
apply to and pean fg uniform! upon all mem of any of per- 
sons, places, or th requiring l tion peculiar to themselves in 
the matters orres y the laws” * Statutes 3 97 — pa „personn 
a class. Laws that are in general te re- 
stricted — locality: and operama equally e a e all of a group ot 
objects bel tn having regard urpose of egislation, are dis- 
tinguished by eee sufficien marked and important to make 
ge a class by themselves. 
General, with reference t the ae subject matter of the statute, is 
synonymous with ‘publie’ and opposed to private,’ but with reference 
8 extent of territory over which it is to to. which is oppone to 
and means that the statute to t applies 
operates throughout the whole of the territory subject to the legisla — 


Further, when used in antithesis to 
t means, ‘Telating ‘6 “an of a class instead of to men onl A that 
class.” “In deciding whether or not a given law is general, 


“ot ‘the act and the objects on which it operates must be 


sufficient characteristics peculiar to 


be general, 
relation to that 
approximately belong to the same 
cation is faulty and the law not“ 
the law, determines its character.’ 


In this case this proposed appropriation is of moneys which 
have been pledged to these people by the statutes of the United 
States, which agreed to pay to them the proceeds of certain 
property held by the United States in trust for them for distri- 
bution. This amendment, therefore, is “carrying out previous 
existing law.” It is not changing existing law, but earrying out 
existing law. It is not general legislation, but it is special, be- 
longing only to this particular group of people, paying to them 
that which is confessedly due to them by the United States, 
and due to them under a treaty agreement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not think it is neces- 
sary to argue the point. The Century Dictionary and Bouvier's 
Law Dictionary do not establish the rules of the Senate. This 
is general legislation on an appropriation bill. It applies to the 
Choctaw and the Chickasaw Indians, the Cherokee Indians, and 
all the Indians in the State of Oklahoma, and it is new legisla- 
tion which is not a part of the appropriations for the support 
of the Indians in any sense, 

That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to have inserted in 
the Recorp a statement of the attorneys representing the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws in regard to this matter. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The Atoka agreement between the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of 


Indians and the United States is found in section 29 of the act of Con- 
gress, approved June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 495-513). 


of 
rpose of the slature, or if objects which would 
have been excluded, the classifi- 


general.’ The effect, not the form of 
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In regard to the tribal funds in the hands of the United States held 
in trust for these Indians it provides as follows: 

It is further agreed that all of the funds invested, in lieu of Invest- 
ment, treaty funds, or otherwise, now held by the United States in 
trust for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes, shall be capitalized within 
one year after the tribal governments shall cease, so far as the same 
may legally be done, and appropriated and paid, by some officer of 
the United States appointed for the purpose, to the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws (frecdmen excepted) per capita, to ald and assist them in 
improving their homes and lands.” 

y the same act the tribal governments of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations were continued for eight years from March 4, 1898. 

The act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641), is the supplemental agree- 
ment entered into between the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and 
the United States, which was approved and ratified by the tribes on 
September 25, 1902. This agreement was negotiated with the tribes by 
the Dawes Commission for the purpose of providing a comprehensive 
scheme for the enrollment of their members, the allotment of their lands 
to them in severalty. and the final winding up of their tribal affairs. 
Sections 27 to 44 of this agreement provide specifically how the rolls of 
citizens shall be made. fection 35 provides that: 

“No person whose name does not appear upon the rolls prepared as 
herein specified shall be entitled to in any manner participate in the 
distribution of the common property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes, and those whose names appear thereon shall participate in the 
manner set forth in this agreement.” 

Section 14 makes provision for the disposition of the surplus tribal 
property and provides how it shall be distributed. This section is as 

‘ollows : 

“14. When allotments as herein preyed have been to all citizens and 
freedmen, the residue of lands not herein reserved or otherwise disposed 
of, if any there be, shall be sold at public auction under rules and regu- 
lations and on terms to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and so much of the proceeds as may be necessary for equalizing allot- 
ments shall be used for that purpose, and the lance shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws and distributed per capita as other funds of the tribes.” 

The Atoka agreement and the supplemental agreement, while provid- 
ing the exact manner in which the rolls of citizenship of these two 

bes should be made, did not provide a time for the completion of 
this work. It, of course, was necessary that some definite date be fixed 
for the completion of these rolls in order that the remaining tribal 
property undistributed could be disposed of and the p: id over 
to the Indians whose names b on these rolls. Accordingly, the 
act of Congress, approved April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 137), was passed. 
It is entitled “An act to provide for the final disposition of the affairs 
of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 

. Section 2 of this act set a time for the completion of the 
rolls of citizenship, which provision is as follows: 

“ Provided, That the rolls of the tribes affected by this act shall be 
fully completed on or before the 4th day of March, 1907, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall have no jurisdiction to approve the enroll- 
ment of any person after said date.” 

The act further provided for the disposition of all of the tribal prop- 
erty of the Choctaw and Chickasaw bes, except the coal and asphalt 
segregation, which was reserved from sale until further action by Con- 
gress, largely on account of conditions existing at that time, which 
seemed to make the sale of this segregation unwise for business reasons. 

Section 16 provided “that when allotments as provided for by this 
and other acts of Congress have been made to all members and freed- 
men of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Tribes, 
the residue of lands in each of said nations not reserved or otherwise 
disposed of shall be sold by the Secretary of the Interior under rules and 
regulations to be prescri by him, and the proceeds of such sales depos- 
ited in the United States Treasury to the credit of the respective tribes.” 

Section 17 provided “ that when the unallotted lands and other rop: 
erty belonging to the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Semi- 
nole Tribes of Indians have been sold and the moneys arising from 
such sales or from any other source whatever have been paid into the 
United States Treasury to the credit of such tribes, respectively, and 
when all the just charges against the funds of the respective tribes have 
been deducted therefrom, any remaining funds shall distributed per 
capita to the members then living and the heirs of deceased members 
whose names appear upon the finally approved rolls of the respective 
tribes, such distribution to be made under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

There was great delay in carrying out the provisions of this act as 
to the Nar omen of the tribal property of the several tribes. However, 
at this time nearly all of the unallotted lands of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Tribes have been sold, with the 8 of the so-called 
timber segregation, which was reserved from allotment by Executive 
order, embracing about 1,300,060 acres, and the coal and asphalt segre- 
gation, embracing about 450,000 acres, the latter of which can not be 
sold until further action by Congress. 

From the time of the passage of the act of July 1, 1902, which was 
the supplemental agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes, 
these Indians have been led to hope that their tribal affairs would be 
speedily wound up and the money derived from their tribal Property 
would be paid over to them for the purpose of improving their allot- 
ments, as promised by the Atoka * That Congress had the 
same idea, I. e., that the tribal affairs of these Indians should be 

edily wound 5 is evidenced by the appropriation act for the year 
1908 (35 Stat.. 91). where, in making an appropriation for this work, it 
provided as follows: 

“For the completion of the work heretofore required by law to be 
done by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, $143,410, said 
appropriation to be disbursed under the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of the Interior is directed to so disburse 
this appropriation as to complete said work by July 1, 1909.“ 

A similar provision was User ig in the appropriation act for the year 
1909 (35 Stat., 804), which is as follows: 

“For the completion of the work heretofore fred by law to be 
done by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tr $140,000, said 
appropriation to be disbursed under the control of the retary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of the Interior is directed to so disburse 
this appropriation as to complete said work by July 1, 1910.” 

Notwithstanding these express provisions of Congress directing the 
completion of this work, the sale of the unallotted tribal lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes was not completed until the spring of 
this year, and the timber reserve and coal and asphalt ation, 
3 lands worth many millions of dollars, are still withheld from 
sale. 


In the appropriation act for the year 1911 (36 Stats., 1070), it was 
rovided : : 


p 

“That the net receipts from the sales of surplus and unallotted lands 
and other tribal property belonging to wg of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
after dedu necessary expenses o 5 and sale, may be 
deposited in national or State banks of the State o Oklahoma, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, such depositories to be 
designated by him and under such rules and regulations governing the 
rate of interest thereon, the time of deposit and withdrawal thereof, 
and the security therefor as he may prescribe. The interest accruing 
on such funds may be used to defray the expenses of the per capita 
payments of such funds.” 

The members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes have never ob- 
jected to depositing this money in banks, as provided by this law, but 
they think that it ought only to be left in the banks while it is in 

rocess of being collected, and that as soon as a sufficient amount is on 
d it should be paid out to the Indians entitled thereto. This pro- 
vision is quoted principally for the purpose of showing by the last 
clause thereof that it was the intention of Congress that it should be 
-_ Guise tc capita as soon as a sufficient amount was on hand to war- 

The funds belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians now in 
the hands of the United States Government are as follows: 


CHICKASAW. 
TENG TD Om aa ya eS aS ee oe $603, 460. 08 
On deposit in State and national banks ‘852, 939. 88 
et T..... 1, 456, 399. 94 
CHOCTAW. 
P yy a E ET — 1,918, 798. 69 


2, 274, 439. 19 


Rata ess toes Se es en ee 4, 193, 237. 88 
Å 
as as E a E atte Rete AS 5, 649, 637, 82 


-The unallotted lands of these two nations which has been sold during 
the last two years brought a total of $10,137,094.85, of which there has 
been paid by the 5 3 leaving a balance due on de- 
fe payments of $5,245.784.85. 

In the hearings before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, Sixty- 
second conpra third session, on H. R. 26874, pages 313 and 314, 
J. George Wright, Commissioner of the Five Civilized Tribes, February 
8, 1913, testiñed that the property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes undisposed of was worth approximately as follows: 
Sale of surface of coal and asphalt lands $4, 000, 000 
Value of mineral deposits in coa! and asphalt segregation__ 12, 000, 000 
Value of timber reserve = 3, 000 


* * 


S tte She de Se oe Seen Fee ee Ae 19, 500, 000 

Adding to this the total cash now on hand, $5,649,637.82, and the 

— Da: 3 ae gus ve sees 5 vee le — amount- 

„245,784.85, makes the to ropert, t 

amount to $30,395,422.67. gaat ee 

At the same bearing Mr. Wright testified that it required yearly for 

the tribal government and schools of the Choctaw and Chickasaws the 
following amounts: 


Tribal officers and attorneys 
Tribal schools 


‘Tribal officers and attorneys 
Tribal schools. 


There are about 27,000 Yn enrolled as citizens of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Tribes entitled to share in these funds, and a payment 
of 8100 per capita, as provided by the 1 Indian appropriation 
bill, will amount to approximately $2,700,000. If this payment is 
authorized, there will still remain over $27,500,000 wo: of tribal 
property yet undisposed of. 

The deferred payments on the unallotted lands are all due and pay- 
able not later than November 15, 1914. 

Since 1902, when the supplemental agreement was entered into, and 
in which the promise was made that a speedy settlement would be 
made va these Indians, the following per capita payments have been 
made to them : 


Per capita. 


1904, town-site money 
1906, town-site money 
1908, town-site money 
1911, from general funds 

Mr. OWEN. I will not detain the Senate further than to 
read the language of the previous statute to which I referred 
Thirtieth Statutes at Large, page 495—in regard to the tribal 
funds in the hands of the United States held in trust for these 
Indians. It provides: 


It is further a d that all the funds invested, in lieu of invest- 
ment, treaty funds, or otherwise, now held by the United States in 
trust for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes, shall be capitalized within 
one year after the tribal government shall cease, so far as the same may 
legaily be done, and be appropriated and paid by some officer of the 
United States appointed for the p e to the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws (freedmen excepted), per capita to aid and assist them in im- 
proving their homes and lands. 


So this appropriation is in pursuance of existing law, and is 
just as much a proper part of this bill as any of the appropria- 
tions in the Indian appropriation bill carrying out existing 
treaties with other tribes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The title of the bill is “An act making ap- 
propriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914.“ I do not think there is any doubt 
about the point of order. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am very strongly op- 
posed to this provision in the bill. If it shall be determined 
that the point of order lies, I shall have nothing to say about it. 
If, on the contrary, it is ruled that the point of order does 
not lie, then I will take the privilege of discussing the proposi- 
tion at some length. 

I will call the attention of the Chair and the Senate to the 
fact that last year a similar point of order was made against a 
similar provision. It was made by the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr]. That point of order was debated 
at considerable length, and the then Vice President suggested 
that in view of the fact that there was such a wide difference 
of opinion on the part of the Senate he would avail himself of 
the privilege to submit the matter to the Senate. This he did, 
and by a small majority the Senate decided that the point of 
order was well taken, and the provision went out of the bill last 

ear. 

4 Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is the point of order being made to the amendment that is 
printed in the bill, or is it a point of order made against an 
amendment now offered by the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it is made to the amendment of the 
committee inserted in the bill. 

Mr. STONE. On page 59. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In this connection I wish to say just a 
word in explanation. I would have no objection to this legis- 
lation if it were fair and included all the people who ought 
to be entitled to share in this fund. I should vote for a bill to 
do that very readily and very quickly; but the committee has 
left out of all consideration, in my opinion with great injustice, 
some thousand or more Choctaws in the State of Mississippi, 
who by the fourteenth article of the Dancing Rabbit treaty of 
1880 were guaranteed their rights to every privilege of the 
Choctaw Nation, except a share in the annuities. The treaty 
expressly provides that if they still remain in the State of 
Mississippi they shall be members of the Choctaw Nation and 
share in every privilege except that. 

Persons who claim under this article— 

I read a part of the fourteenth article— 
shall not lose the privilege of Choctaw citizens, but if they ever remove 
they shall not be entitled to any portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

That is the only exception. Now, no act of Congress can 
abridge that treaty right nor has the Choctaw Nation ever 
asked that it should be abridged. Nothing except a new treaty 
between the United States and the Choctaw Nation would have 
any effect upon this question, The tribe has never attempted 
to abridge or change in any way the Dancing Rabbit treaty, 
which was effected under Andrew Jackson’s régime. 

Congress has already treated these people very unfairly. I 
secured some legislation in the House some years ago, and 
under that legislation Congress went some distance to do them 
justice, but it required that they should move to the Indian 
Territory, as it was at that time, in order to be entitled to their 
rights as citizens of the Choctaw Nation. 

Not only is it true, Mr. President, that the treaty expressly 
reserved to them their rights as citizens of the Choctaw Nation, 
but if there had been no treaty to that effect it is a general 
principle of law that citizenship in barbarous or semibarbarous 
tribes, as they were at that time, is a matter of blood relation- 
ship and not a matter of geographical boundary. That has 
been the case at all times. After some rights had been given 
these people Congress took the matter up later. ‘The first stat- 
ute passed was this: 

Said commission shall have authority to determine and identify the 
Choctaw Indians claiming rights in the Choctaw lands under article 14 
of the treaty between the United States and the Choctaw Nation, Sep- 
tember 27, 1830, and make report to the Secretary of the Interior. 

That was in 1893, I believe; it was in my first or second 
term in Congress I know. 

Then later on, in 1902, Congress passed some other provi- 
sion and, amongst other things, used this language: 

The i ngtoigeecx of no person for identification as a Mississippi Choc- 
taw shall be received by said commission after six months su uent 
to the date of the final ratification of this agree t, and the dis- 
position of such application all full-blood Mississippi Choctaw Indians 
and the descendants of any Mississippi Choctaw India: whether of 
full or mixed blood, who ve a tent to land under the said 
fourteenth article of the treaty of 1830, who had not moved to and 
made bona fide settlement in the Choctaw-Chickasaw country prior— 


Prior— 
to June 28, 1898, shall be deemed to be Mississippi Choctaws entitled 
to benefits under article 14 of the said treaty of September 27, 1830, 
and to identification as such by said commission, but this direction or 
rovision shall be deemed to be only a rule of evidence and shall not be 
nvoked by or operate to the advantage of any applicant who is not a 
Mississippi Choctaw of the full blood, etc. 


This act of Congress said that no person should be enrolled 
“whose ancestors had not received a patent from the Federal 


Government.” The Dancing Rabbit treaty entitled these people 
upon certain proof to receive a patent. A man by the name of 
Ward was sent down there. It was a notorious scandal at the 
time, so much so that the Congress of the United States subse- 
quently acted upon the matter. A commission was sent down 
to investigate what this man had done, and it was reported that 
his action was in every way discreditable and wrong. He re- 
mained drunk all the time, and after he had made up a file of 
the people who were entitled to entries of 160 acres of land on 
loose foolscap paper he used a great deal of it for shaving paper 
later or tore it up. It was a regular scandal. 

Now, then, this cunning law with the language which I did 
not notice at the time, put upon the statute books at the instance 
and under the approbation of a noted law firm in the State of 
Oklahoma—the Indian Territory it was at that time—thus 
confined the Mississippi Choctaws to the descendants of only 143 
Mississippi Choctaws. This man Ward had managed to lose or 
destroy or drunkenly misplace the names of all etcept 143 of 
them, and those 143 or the descendants of them are now the 
only ones who can apply under that law as it was. 

We tried to get in the Indian Affairs Committee an amend- 
ment to this amendment so as to include these people. I did 
not draw it up there, but left it to be worded, and it was 
worded in a bill introduced by the Representative from the 
sixth district of the State of Mississippi, Mr. Harrison. That, 
if it came in here at all, would come in at about this place. 

On page 59, line 7, after the word “ Indians,” I would put in 
something like I suggest, and if the committee would do that I 
would be very glad to withdraw the point of order, but other- 
wise we are in this fix. 

Here you are distributing the dividends of a concern with- 
out permitting a part of the stockholders to be entered upon 
the list as stockholders and to receive their share of the divi- 
dends. If you begin it, you will go through with it little by 
little until there will be nothing left, and then the Mississippi 
Choctaws could get no relief at all, unless they got it by going 
back and disturbing the allotments in the Territory, because 
they would have to sell the lands that have been allotted in 
order to get the money for them. So it is in the interest of 
the Indians there as well as of the Mississippi Choctaws that 
their rights should be considered before this is passed upon. 
The language that I would put in at the place designated would 
be this: 

Inelading such e ener as have established or may prior 
to January 1 next estab their right to be registered or listed as 
Choctaws; and the Secretary of the Interior shall make rules and regu- 
lations whereby evidence may be taken within that time to determine 
what persons in Mississippi are blood entitled to be enrolled as 
Choctaws under article 14 of the treaty of 1830 between the United 
States and the Choctaw Nation, 

I thought it due to myself to explain why I made the point 
of order, because I do not want to be understood as objecting 
to the distribution of this Indian fund among the Indians, pro- 
yided that everybody who is entitled to a part of the distribu- 
tion shall have a proper day in court. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator from Mississippi per- 
mit me a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Are there a number of these Choctaws 
in the State of Mississippi related to these Oklahoma people 
and do they not enjoy any Government aid or participate in 
any way in the tribal fund? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. None. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask for information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And they are all blood Choctaws; and, by 
the way, they are a very interesting and a very honest folk. I 
was telling the committee the other day that if you send a 
white man or a negro to split rails for you you have got to 
count your rails before you pay for them; but you never have 
to count the rails made by a Mississippi Choctaw. They are the 
most honest people I know of, and they deserve a great deal of 
sympathy. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask the Senator how many of these 
Choctaws are in the Senator's State? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am informed there are about 1,600 of 
them; but I do not know. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They have no reservation there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, No; they have no reservation. I will state 
to the Senator that Andrew Jackson was very anxious to get 
all the Indians west of the Mississippi River. The United 
States Government sent people down there, who used money 
and who used whisky and who used everything else, until a 
majority of the Choctaw Nation agreed to go west of the Mis- 
sissippi River; but they lived in the Yiogehnougheny, the Leaf. 
and the Pearl River bottoms, where almost the best fishing 
and the best hunting in the world was, and a great many of 
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them would not go. They could not get this treaty through 
without putting on it the fourteenth article, permitting those who 
did not want to go to remain in the State of Mississippi. That 
treaty never could have been effected unless the fourteenth 
article had been adopted; and here is the way it reads: 

Each Choctaw head of a family, be desirous to remain and become 
a citizen of the States, shall be permitted to do so by signifying his 
intention 

By the way, they never did become eitizens of the State, be- 
cause Mississippi never made them citizens; they were in- 
habitants. It reads: 

Each Choctaw head of a family, being desirous to remain and be- 
come a citizen of the States, shall be permitted to do so by signifying 
his intention to the agent within six months of the ratification of this 
treaty, and he or she shall thereupon be entitled to a reservation of one 
section of 640 acres of land, to be bounded by sectional lines of survey; 
in like manner shall be entitled to one-half that quantity for each un- 
married child which is living with him, over 10 years of age, to join 
the 3 the parent. If they reside upon such lands intending to 
become eitizehs of the States for five years after the ratification of this 
treaty. in that case a grant in fee simple shall issue. Said reservation 
shall include the present improvement of the head of the family, or a 
portion of it. Persons who claim under this article shall not lose the 
privilege of Choctaw citizens, but if they ever remove they shall not be 
entitled to any portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

Now, that is the treaty. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator, Mr. 
President? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would like to know if those who re- 
mained in Mississippi took advantage of the grant made under 
the fourteenth article of the treaty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very few of them did so. This man Ward 
was sent down there. Then the United States Government, 
hearing of this agent’s action, sent a board of commissioners to 
investigate. Here is a part of their report: 

From the great mass of proof offered to the board, there can be no 
doubt of the entire unfitness of the agent for the station. His con- 
duct on many occasions was marked by a degree of hostility to the 
claims calculated to deter the claimants from making application to 
ulm. His manner to the Indians coming before him for registration 
was often arbitrary, tyrannical, and insulting, and evidently intended 
to drive them west of the Mississippi against thelr will and in viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the treaty. 

The agent of the Government, Col. Ward, unfortunately so managed 
this business that it is left almost entirely to oral testimony to prove 
the names of those who applied for registration within the six mon 
and the signification of their intention to remain and become citizens 
of the States. That he kept a book, about foolscap size, containing 
two or three quires of paper, and which was almost filled with the 
names of persons registered, is proved, and it is also proved that this 
book was afterwards partially torn up and used as shaving paper, etc. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word further. I want to get the date 
when this commission made its examination. The agent was 
sent down there in 1831. I thought I had the date when the 
commission made its examination. 

After making these investigations Congress passed a law in 
1842 allowing such Mississippi Choctaws as wanted to go out 
West scrip and things of that sort to be used in locating land, 
showing that Congress recognized the injustice. The act passed 
in 1902 was most shrewdly worded. I was in Congress at the 
time, and I did not then see any joker in it, but the joker came 
to the front after a while. Every Mississippi Choctaw thought 
that after he was enrolled by the Dawes Commission he would 
be entitled to final enrollment. Then along comes the act of 
1902 and knocks the ground out from under him entirely. I am 
informed, though of that I am not certain—I am told by one of 
my colleagues in the other House that the act which contained 
these jokers probably was prepared, and if not, it was submitted 
to and approved, by the man who was employed to keep the 
Mississippi Choctaws from being enrolled, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have some curiosity to know as to the 
sixteen hundred and odd Choctaws in Mississippi, who appar- 
ently have never received any aid, have not. participated in the 
tribal funds, and have not inherited any of the Oklahoma grants, 
in what condition they are. Are they self-sustaining to-day? 
Have they made any progress, or are they paupers? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Some of them own their little homes, and 
some of them are tenant farmers. A great many of them do 
job work of various kinds. They get out shingles, get out 
boards, and get out rails, but they do not do any regular work. 
I repeat that a great many of them own their little homes and 
have owned them for quite a long while, but only 143 of them 
out of over 4,000 in Mississippi at that time who remained in 
Mississippi because of the action of this man Ward, ever came 
into their right to 640 acres of land. Congress long after- 


wards had the matter investigated and found that it was by the 
fault of this man, but the rolls were so confused that the wrong 
could not be remedied. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Mississippi is giving 
us information concerning the Mississippi Choctaws. Has the 
Senator looked into the question as to whether or not the Chero- 
kee Indians who are not on the roll, who are likewise named 
in this amendment, have a large number of children who will 
be deprived of their rights? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know nothing about that. The Dancing 
Rabbit treaty applies only to the Choctaws, The Chickasaws, 
the Seminoles, and the Creeks have nothing to do with that, 
nor were any of those people in my State. So I know nothing 
about them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think an investigation will deter- 
mine 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There were only two tribes of Indians in 
Mississippi—the Chickasaws, who lived up in the northern part 
of the State, and the Choctaws, who lived in the southern and 
eastern part of the State. The Chickasaws went West upon a 
different treaty, and they all went. Those who left, at any 
rate, had no treaty rights. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, not only did the act of June 20, 
1898, confirming the agreement between the Choctaws, the 
Chickasaws, and the United States provide that the proceeds 
of these lands might be made per capita, but under the treaty 
of July 1, 1902 (32 Stats., p. 641), it is provided 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the treaty to which the Senator is now 
referring the so-called McMurray treaty? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not know of any McMurray treaty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was referred to in the other House. 
What is the date—1902? 

Mr. OWEN. July 1, 1902. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; that is the act I said was so cun- 
ningly worded. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is the agreement of 1902 pledg- 
ing a per capita—I am not referring to the Mississippi Choc- 
ar case at present, but only to the treaty pledge of a per 
capita. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; the Senator is referring to a treaty 
and not to an act of Congress. 

Mr. OWEN. I am referring to a treaty between the Choc- 
taws and the Chickasaws and the United States, enacted by 
Congress in a statute and then ratified by a vote of the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws. It appears on the statute books, ap- 
proved July 1, 1902, from which the Senator made a quotation 
a while ago; but the quotation which I desire to make has no 
reference to his discussion. I am merely pointing out that that 
agreement by its terms in article 14 provided that the proceeds 
of this property should be paid to the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
per capita as of the roll. The language is this: 

And the balance shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the Choctaws and Chickasaws and distributed per capita 
as other funds of the tribes. 

This so-called Indian appropriation bill on its face and in its 
caption provides that it is “a bil making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes,” and so forth. 

This amendment, therefore, is germane; it is for carrying out 
existing law; it is not general legislation; and the point of 
order is not well taken. 3 

The Mississippi Choctaws, for whom the Senator from Missis- 
sippi pleads, by the same act of July 1, 1902, in sections 41, 42; 
43, and 44, I believe, were recognized in a limited way; that 
is to say, they were permitted, under certain conditions, to be 
identified and enrolled for participation in the distribution of 
these funds. The history, in brief, of the Mississippi Choctaws, 
is this: These original Indians had the right, under the four- 
teenth article of the treaty of 1830, to membership in the Choc- 
taw Tribe if they should remove west, but they did not move 
to the Choctaw country west, and all the original parties of 
1830 are dead. The present claimants are claiming as the 
descendants of Mississippi Choctaws who did not move west. 

Seventeen years ago the Congress of the United States deter- 
mined to close these tribal governments and distribute the 
property. Congress then passed an act providing for the mak- 
ing up of the rolls of the Five Tribes. 

It was provided that it should be done by the Dawes Commis- 
sion, headed by the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, a 
mau of great ability and high character, who was much re- 
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spected by the Indian people because of his friendship for them. 
They began making these rolls and worked at them for 10 years, 
and finally, after 11 years, they concluded the making of the 
rolls in 1907. 

Six years ago, March 4, 1907, the rolls were concluded by 
act of Congress approved April 26, 1906. After having been 
a matter of very tedious discussion, and appeal after ap- 
peal for 11 long years, Congress closed the rolls, because it 
was believed that the 100,000 Indian citizens of that country 
had a right to their peace at some time; and it took 11 years 
before the rolls were closed. When the Choctaw-Chickasaw 
agreement of 1902 was passed it was found that the Mississippi 
Choctaws not having any English patronymics, having no names 
as in white families, but each individual having an Indian 
name, keeping no proper record or registry of births or deaths 
and no proper family record, the full-blood Mississippi Choc- 
taws, descendants of the Choctaw ancestors of 1830, were un- 
able to furnish any proof adequate to convince the commission 
that they were actually entitled to enrollment; but, as a matter 
of grace and as a matter of compromise, the agreement of July 
1, 1902, provided that those who were full-blood Choctaw 
Indians, upon proof of that fact, might be enrolled for allot- 
ment if they would within a limited time comply with the con- 
ditions of this agreement and moye to the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw country west. 

I thought the conditions were onerous; I thought they were 
unfair; but they were the conditions imposed by the United 
States Government and by the Choctaw-Chickasaw people, and 
they had a legal right to impose these conditions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment, if the Senator pleases. They 
were conditions imposed by the United States as the conditions 
of this grant, and as a condition of the waiver of the demand 
for evidence sufficient to show that they were entitled to be 
enrolled. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, if the Senator will pardon me, the 
Senator remembers, of course, the act in which he and I both 
were somewhat concerned, the first act recognizing these men. 
The act of 1902 not only made the conditions which the Senator 
has mentioned, but it provided, furthermore, that these Choc- 
taws must prove that they were descendants of people who had 
received land grants from the Federal Government. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think it is the whole truth. I have 
already stated the facts, and the right to prove descent from a 
patentee was an additional right to the full-blood rule of evi- 
dence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must ask Senators to 
address the Chair, so that the Chair can hear what is being 
said. The Chair expects to rule upon this matter and can not 
hear what is being said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; it is rather difficult, however, 
to address the Senator to whom I have been speaking and at 
the same time address the Chair. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the argument now going on has 
no relation whatever to the point of order, and the Chair loses 
nothing by not hearing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want merely to call attention to the 
language of the act of 1902. My recollection is—I will have 
the act here in a moment—that it is confined to those who can 
prove that they were descended from somebody who received 
patents to land. 

Mr. OWEN. There was such a provision, but the primarily 
important provision in the bill, under which most of them were 
admitted, was that if they should prove that they were full- 
blood Choctaws they might be construed to be fourteenth-article 
claimants and might remove West for allotment. In addition, 
it was provided that those who could prove that they were the 
descendants of some one who received a patent might also re- 
moye and be allotted. What the Senator from Mississippi has 
stated is, of course, true, that there were only a few of the 
original ancestors who got patents, but many of them got scrip, 
and scrip was construed by the Secretary, Ryan, as the same as 
patents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One hundred and forty-three patents were 
issued. 

Mr. OWEN. Practically a negligible number, but very many 
received scrip; but all that does not bear upon the point before 
the Chair, The only matter before the President of the Senate 
is, Is the point of order well taken? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma how this money got into the banks of the 
State of Oklahoma. Was it by a treaty between these tribes 
-ud the United States? 


Mr. OWEN. Some of the money belonging to the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws went into the banks by act of Congress author- 
izing it to be placed there, and a large part of it is in the Sub- 
treasury of the United States at St. Louis. There is only a 
part of it in the banks in the State of Oklahoma, and that is 
there earning interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Was it put inte the banks by virtue 
of an act of the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; a part of the fund was deposited on inter- 
est by permission of act of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And the residue was deposited 
under treaty stipulations or agreements? 

Mr. OWEN. About $3,000,000 are on deposit in the sub- 
treasury at St. Louis, and out of this money in the subtreasury 
at St. Louis, I take it, the per capita can be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, the Chair desires to inquire 
whether, under the treaty, there was any stipulation that this 
money was to be divided among the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; under the fourteenth article of the treaty 
of July 1, 1902, which I read a few moments ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator refers to article 41. 

Mr. OWEN. No; I mean article 14. I read it, and I will 
read it again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all right; it is article 41 in the act 


of Congress. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is talking about a different matter 
20 not the per capita. I will read article 14. It is as 
ollows: 


14. When allotments as herein provided have been made to all citi- 
zens and freedmen, the residue of lands not herein reserved or otherwise 
dis: of, if any there be, shall be sold at public auction under rules 
and regulations and on terms to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and so much of the proceeds as may be necessary for equaliz- 
ing allotments shall be used for that purpose, and the balance shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Choc- 
— . and Chickasaws and distributed per capita as other funds of the 

r 

So that this is carrying out an existing law and an existing 
treaty and is entirely germane to and proper under this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, I have now 
the act to which I referred. This is the act of 1902, and this is 
the language which is used: 

The application of no person for identification as a Mississippi Choc- 
taw shall be received by said commission after six months subsequent to 
the date of the final ratification of this agreement, and in the disposi- 
tion of such application all full-blood Mississippi Choctaw Indians and 
the descendants of any Mississippi Choctaw Indians, whether of full or 
mixed blood, who. received a patent to land under the said fourteenth 
article of the treaty of 1830, who had not moved to and made bona 
fide settlement in the Choctaw-Chicxasaw country prior to June 28, 
1898, shall be deemed to be Mississippi Choctaws cntitled to benefits 
under article 14 of the said treaty— 

The Dancing Rabbit treaty. 

In other words, this act was so cunningly worded that only 
the descendants of these 143 people whose nam2s Ward left on 
his torn list could make any proof at all that they were Missis- 
sippi Choctaws. Only they shall be deemed to be Mississippi 
Choctaws, entitled to benefits under article 14 of a solemn 
treaty entered into by the United States Government; and in 
that treaty it was expressly said that these people who re- 
mained in Mississippi should have all the privileges of Choctaw 
citizenship, except that they were not to share in the annuity. 

I say this amendment is general legislation—very general at 
that—and that it is new legislation, and that so far from carry- 
ing out existing law it is in contravention of a solemn treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion that the 
citation of authorities from Bouvier's Law Dictionary is not of 
any value in construing the rules of the Senate. The defini- 
tions have to do with constitutional enactments with reference 
to general and special and public and private legislation. But 
from the statement made by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN], accepting that to be the fact about the matter, that 
this is money which is to be distributed in accordance with 
treaty stipulations, and the title of the bill providing that it is 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, the 
Chair holds that it is not general legislation. Whether or not 
it is germane to the subject matter of the bill, however, is a 
question that, under section 3 of Rule XVI, should be submitted 
to the Senate and decided without debate. 

The question is, Is the amendment germane to the bill? 
ting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 


[Put- 
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Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
usons]. In his absence, perhaps I should withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
As he is not in the Chamber, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. Perxrns’s name was Called). 
The senior Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] is paired 
with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. Wannxx's name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Warren] is absent from the city. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
rose], but I am satisfied that if he were here he would vote as 
I shall vote. I therefore take the liberty of voting. I vote 
fi nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TownNsEND] is detained from the Chamber 
on important business. I desire this announcement to stand 
for the rest of the day. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULS- 
BURY] and therefore desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNsoNn] and will vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I came into the Chamber since 
the calling of the roll began. I am informed that the roll call 
is on a question of parliamentary law submitted by the pre- 
siding officer to the Senate for its decision. Since I have not 
heard the argument, and do not know just what the point is, 
I desire to be excused from voting. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am paired, but I understand my pair, 
if present, would vote the same way that I do, and therefore I 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—36. 

Ashurst 7 Fall Martin, Va. Sheppard 7 

Bacon Gore Myers Sherman 

Bankhead G O'Gorman Shively 

Borah Hitchcock Owen Smith, 2. 

Brady Hollis Pittman Smith, S. C. 

Bryan James Poindexter Sterling 

Catron Jones Pomerene tone 

Chilton Kern Robinson Thompson 

Crawford Lea Shafroth orks 

NAYS—15. 

Bradle; Gallinger Lippitt Tillman 
ran z Gof Ransdell Vardaman 
ristow Johnston, Ala. oot Williams 

Clark, Wyo. La Follette Thornton 

NOT VOTING—45. 

Burleigh Jackson Oliver Smith, Mich. 

Burton Johnson, Me Overman Stephenson 

Chamberlain Kenyon Sutherland 

Clapp Lane Penrose Swanson 

Clarke, Ark. Lewis 3 Thomas 

t e 

Culberson McCumber t Walsh 

mins McLean Saulsbury Warren 

Dillingham Martine, N. J. Shields Weeks 

Pont Nelson Simmons 

Fletcher Newlands Smith, Ga. 

ughes Norris Smith, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate decides that the 
amendment is germane to the subject matter contained in the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment, which I send up to the Secretary’s desk, except that I 
shall ask the Secretary to read it as being inserted after the 
word “each,” on line 7, instead of after the word “ Indian.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Srcnetary. On page 59, line 7, after the words “$100 
each ” and the comma, it is proposed to insert: 

Including such Mississippi Choctaws as have established or who may. 
prior to January 1 next, establish their right to be registered or listed 
as Choctaws, and the Secretary of the Interior shall make rules and 

tions whereby lence may be taken within that time to deter- 

ne what Choctaws in Mississippi are by blood entitled to be enrolled 

as ws under article 14 of the treaty of 1830 between the United 
States and the Choctaw Nation. 

Mr. OWEN. I make the point of order against that item. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the point of order? 

i OWEN. The point of order is that it changes existing 

W. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it changes existing law at all, the para- 
graph to which it is an amendment changes it. 

Mr. OWEN. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Because the paragraph says that this 
money shall be distributed amongst these people. All that is 
provided by this amendment to the committee amendment is 
that in determining who are the distributees, such of the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws as have established or shall establish their 
rights shall be considered. I agree with the Senator from Okla- 
homa that it is general legislation and new legislation; but it 
having been ruled that the paragraph itself is not general legis- 
lation and not new legislation, necessarily this extension of the 
meaning of the paragraph can be neither. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is not sustained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to detain the Senate, Mr. 
President; but there are some Senators present now who were 
out of their seats when I offered the amendment. I merely 
want to say that if the amendment which the Secretary has just 
read is adopted, it will be carrying out article 14 of the Dancing 
Rabbit treaty, or give an opportunity for it to be carried out, 
in good faith; and that if the amendment is not adopted, this 
fund will be distributed without giving these people who are 
entitled to their share in it under article 14 of the Dancing Rab- 
bit treaty any opportunity to share in it at all. I have worded 
the amendment so that the Secretary of the Interior shall fix 
the rules and regulations under which they are to present their 
claims and under which it is to be determined what persons in 
the State of Mississippi are Choctaws under the provisions of 
article 14 of the Dancing Rabbit treaty. I have fixed it so that 
it must be done before the Ist of January next. Surely that is 
asking very little. _ 

I hope the amendment will-be carried, or if the amendment 
is not carried then when it comes to a vote upon the committee 
amendment that the committee amendment will be voted down 
as a piece of arrant, patent, obvious, plain, and unmistakable 
injustice and in violation of treaty rights. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the President of the Senate 
to consider a moment Rule XVI. I am sure that the Chair did 
not fully appreciate the fact that the laws of the United States 
have closed these rolls. They were closed by an act of Con- 
gress April 26, 1906, as of the 4th of March, 1907. This pro- 
posal reopens those rolls. It opens Pandora’s box. It is the 
most vicious piece of legislation I ever heard of. After the 
rolls affecting 100,000 people have been closed for over six years 
by act of Congress that an amendment paying a part of the 
money due to the people on the registered rolls should then be 
reopened by an item of this character on an appropriation bill, 
when the rules of the Senate forbid it, is incomprehensible. I 
am sure that the Chair did not realize that the laws of the 
United States forbade these rolls to be opened to any new 
names after March 4, 1907. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the junior Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield very gladly to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator from Oklahoma says that 
this is a vicious piece of legislation. Who suffers an injustice 
by reopening these rolls? 

Mr. OWEN. The people who have been promised the fund. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it not a fact that the Choctaws of Mis- 
sissippi are equally entitled to a share in this benefaction? 

Mr. OWEN. My answer to that is that they are not; that 
they were given the opportunity by the act of July 1, 1902, 
under certain conditions imposed by Congress, and they did net 
comply with the conditions and were therefore barred from the 
rolls. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does that affect their moral right? 

Mr. OWEN. We are not discussing moral rights. We are 
discussing the law of the land. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. I think we ought to consider the moral 
right. This is a lawmaking body, and if a wrong has been 
done to them it occurs to me that this is the place where that 
wrong should be corrected. 

Mr. OWEN. This is not the place, on an appropriation bill, 
to correct wrongs done in years past in treaties passed by Con- 


gress. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. But the Chair has held that this amend- 
ment is in order: 

Mr. OWEN. The original committee amendment is in order, 
because the treaty itself provided for the payment of this 
money to the men on the registered rolls. It is carrying out 
existing law and an existing treaty. The amendment to the 
amendment changes existing law and is not in order under 
Rule XVI. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, But the Chair has decided that the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from Mississippi is in order. 

Mr. OWEN. I am calling the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the laws of the United States closed these rolls on 
March 4, 1907, and that this is changing existing law by an 
amendment on an appropriation act. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Oklahoma that a right which surely belongs to the Choc- 
taws of Mississippi should not be defeated by invoking a mere 
technicality. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ruled originally that in 
the opinion of the Chair this was not general legislation, upon 
the statement of the Senator from Oklahoma that jt was a 
treaty matter, not some statute of the United States, that fixed 
the question. 

The Chair would have ruled that it was general legislation if 
the Chair had known any statute of the United States had any- 
thing to do with it. The Chair having ruled that it was general 
legislation and the Senate having decided that it is germane to 
this matter, the Chair now declares that the amendment is in 
order. N 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is with great reluctance that I 
am compelled to appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling of 
the Chair be sustained? Are the yeas and nays called for? 

Mr. OWEN. No. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘The question is, Shall the ruling of 
the Chair be sustained? All in favor of sustaining the ruling 
of the Chair will say “aye.” [Putting the question.] The 
“ayes” have it. The ruling of the Chair is sustained. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a single word at this point. 
I regret that the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Mississippi does not go further, because I think there are other 
Indians besides the Mississippi Choctaws who should be in- 
cluded in this distribution. But as to the Mississippi Choctaws, 
I want to say a word, and I find my warrant for saying it in a 
lengthy report of last year, long after the statute was enacted 
that the Senator from Oklahoma lays such stress upon. It is 
a report signed by Joseph W. Howell, assistant attorney, who 
made a very exhaustive investigation. It will be found in 
Senate Document No. 1139, Sixty-second Congress, third session. 
Mr. Howell said: 

In respect to the Mississippi Choctaws I find that there was an error 
of construction on the part of the Commissioner to the Five Civilized 
Tribes which must have caused many dren to lose the rights of 
citizenship. 

That is a recent declaration by an officer of the Government, 
who gave a very exhaustive investigation covering 140 pages. 
Mr. Howell concludes by saying: 

I have attempted in this report to state all material facts fully and 
fairly as the same are known to me, and it is my conclusion that there 
are many persons, some of whom are full-blood Indians, who are 
entitled to enrollment as citizens or freedmen of the Five Civilized 
Tribes who have failed to secure the ht to share in the lands and 
moneys which are justly theirs, and that such failure is chargeable in 
a large measure to the laws and to the administration of the laws 
relating to the subject. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt in my own mind that the 
Mississippi Choctaws who are not enrolled and who have a 
right to enrollment ought to be included in this distribution. 
I am equally of the opinion that there are a large number of 
Cherokees who are not now enrolled and who are likewise en- 
titled to enrollment and to a distribution of these funds. To 
my mind it will be a great injustice to pass the amendment that 
has been submitted by the committee and which has been ruled 
as being germane to the bill and in order. Š 

If the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi is 
agreed to, I will endeavor, before the bill goes into the Senate, 
to draft a more comprehensive amendment, including other 
Indians who, I think, are equally entitled with the Mississippi 
Choctaws. 


For the present, Mr. President, I am content with saying just 
those few words. Unless the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Mississippi, which I shall hope will be enlarged, 
is agreed to, I trust the Senate will reject the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr, CLAPP. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly to have to 
take a position here against the position taken by the Senators 
from Mississippi. This is an old matter. It has been consid- 
ered often by the committee. I for one would vote to reject the 
original amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma rather 
than in this way and without proper restraints and limitations 
open up this question of the rolls in Oklahoma. There are 
some 48, I think, who it is generally conceded—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator listened to my amendment, 
he ar that it only opens up the rolls until the 1st of January 
nex 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; but as the Senator from Oklahoma well 
said, it is the opening of Pandora’s box in Oklahoma. There is 
no question in my mind but that there are, I think, 48 entitled 
to enrollment in Oklahoma who were not enrolled owing to the 
sudden closing of action by the department at the end of the time 
fixed by the law for enrollment. There is another group there, 
as I now recall, of about one hundred and fifty odd who have 
a very strong claim. A good deal has been said before the 
committee and a good deal may be said in favor of the claim 
of the Mississippi Choctaws, but I do believe that it would be 
a serious mistake in this bill to open up these rolls in this 
general way without language more carefully guarded. Rather 
than see the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi prevail 
I for one will vote against the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee and championed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus! 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this is a matter of such vast im- 
portance that it will necessarily lead to a long discussion. It 
will be necessary to call to the attention of the Senate the 
various laws which have been passed by Congress in connection 
with the matter. I have in my hand, for instance, a memorial 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw chiefs, a book of 44 pages, bear- 
ing upon the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws alone. That is 
only a part of the Choctaw citizenship question. There were 
altogether about 200,000 applicants for citizenship in the Five 
Tribes of Oklahoma. 

If this question of these citizenship rolls is to be submitted 
in this fashion, by an item making a change in the existing law 
by putting this amendment upon the per capita provision brought 
in by the committee, it will require considerable discussion. 
The item offered by the Senator from Mississippi is a totally 
different matter. It means not a per capita or recognized citi- 
zens, but an opening up of the roll of citizenship. It means the 
providing for the taking of evidence with regard to the claims 
of certain persons to be enrolled after those persons have 
already had their claims adjudicated. If this matter is to be 
disposed of in this way, it will be far better, as the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] says, to have this item with regard to 
the appropriation of the per capita go out of the bill and let this 
matter come up on a proper procedure, let it be referred to a 
proper committee, and let it be there discussed and considered 
and reported to the Senate. To take snap judgment in this way, 
when the Senate is not really advised as to the scope of it, would 
be a fatal error, in my opinion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma if the circumstances recited by the Senator from 
Mississippi about the misconduct of the Indian agent—Ward, I 
believe his name was—and his failure to perform his duties 
properly or to perform them at all in part were ever presented 
to the Dawes Commission and considered by them before the 
final report was made and the final rolls concluded? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; fully. That was before the authorities 
in every case. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Was the misconduct of this man Ward 
investigated and considered by the Dawes Commission? 

Mr. OWEN. It was. That action was in 1830. It was 
nearly 100 years ago when this man Ward failed to make a 
proper register of the Choctaws. This fault was amended by 
Murray and Vroom in 1840. Under the authority of the act 
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of Congress of July 1, 1902, the Mississippi Choctaws were not 
required to prove ancestry or anything else where they could 
show they were full-bloods and observed certain conditions 
by which they might have citizenship in the Choctaw country. 
They did not avail themselves of the right given by Congress, 
and therefore were by their own action barred from the Choc- 
taw rolls, 

Now, net desiring this matter to be disposed of in this way, 
I should like to move to lay the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi upon the table, 

Mr. STONE. Ob, no; there is no need to do that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to hear the opinion of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs as to this matter. He 
is perfectly familiar with it, and I think, on behalf of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, he should express his opinion 
about it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, this matter was brought before 
the committee during the consideration of the pending bill and 
was fully considered. The senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Witttams] and one of the Representatives in the House 
from that State in whose district I understand most of the 
Mississippi Choctaws reside—— 

Mr, WILLIAMS. <A good many of them. 

Mr. STONE. Appeared before the committee and discussed 
at consideruble length the very question now before the Senate. 
In addition to that, an attorney who is interested in opening up 
these rolls appeared before the committee and also spoke at 
eonsiderable Jength. In other words, there was a somewhat 
exhaustive hearing. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but during my service of some- 
thing over 10 years on this committee I think, I am safe in 
saying that the question of opening up these rolls has been 
before the committee at every session of Congress. It is not 
new, therefore. 

Mr. President, with all respect to the Chair and the Senate, 
I take leave to say that the ruling just made against the point 
of order made by the Senator from Oklahoma is—I will not 
say indefensible, but unfortunute. A treaty with an Indian 
tribe when adopted by Congress is nothing more nor less than 
a law of Congress. It is in effect—and has been so ruled—a 
statute; it has the force and effect of a statute. But in addi- 
tion to that a statutory provision adopted in 1902—a deliberate 
statute of the United States—provided that these Indians we 
are now talking about in Mississippi or anywhere else—Choc- 
taws—might have the privilege under the requirements and 
limitations of that statute to make their claims and secure 
their rights, but that ut a certain date thereafter—March 4, 
1907—the rolls should be considered as closed. 

Mr. President and Senators, as I have said, this is an old 
question, It has been dragging along through the Congress 
for years and years, and I have thought, as others have, that 
there ought to be an end to it at some time. The Congress 
thought so and made statutory provision to bring about a final 
conclusion and an end to it, March 4, 1907, being fixed as the 
date. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
ment? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to know, for my own 
satisfaction, what notice was ever given to the Choctaw Indians 
in Mississippi of the act of 1902 which enabled them to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the law? I understand that some- 
times these notices are given in such a way that not only can 
the white people of the country not understand them but that 
the Indians as well can not understand them, and I should like 
to know if the Indians down in Mississippi ever had any notice 
at all? 

Mr. OWEN. The matter was one of general notoriety, and 
a great many of these Indians under the act of Congress ap- 
plied. There were 1,600 of them actually enrolled, and all of 
them had an opportunity. It was a matter of such general 
notoriety that they eould not possibly have failed to know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The 1,600 were enrolled prior to the aet of 
1902 and not under that act, as I understand. 

Mr. OWEN. They were enrolled under the act of 1902, and 
not before, although there was an enrollment before, Which did 
not prove valid. On the 4th day of March, 1907, the roll of 1899 
was declared invalid by the Seeretary of the Interior, a new 
roll having been made under the act of 1902. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but those were the people who had 
been enrolled then under the Dawes Commission and who are on 
the roll now. 

Mr. OWEN. The enrollment of 1899 was declared invalid by 
Secretary Hitchcock. 


May I interrupt the Senator a mo- 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not state it as a fact, for 
I do not know with certainty, but I would be almost willing 
to venture to state as a fact that the Mississippi Choctaws have 
been represented in some form by attorneys before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs for 10 years or more. Of course, I 
ean not reeall the details of these matters, but I can well recall 
that session after session of Congress attorneys have been be- 
fore the Indian Affairs Committee concerning this very busi- 
ness. They assumed to represent—and I presume did repre- 
sent—the Mississippt Choctaws. My friend from Minnesota 
[Mr. Crarr} was for some years chairman of that committee, 
and he knows that to be the fact. So, when this statute was 
passed, in 1902. Mr. President, aside from the general policy 
universally accepted that a public statute passed by Congress 
or a legislature gives general notice to everyone, these people 
had special representatives who, for fees to be derived for their 
services, were interested in giving notice. At any rate, the law 
was passed. 

It is writ into the statute books of this day. The rolls were 
elosed, and now, six years after the rolls have been closed, it 
is proposed by the amendment offered by my friend from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WIIIAus land there is no Senator in this body 
whose wish I would be more reluctant to antagonize—to open 
the whole door again, notwithstanding the appeals of the In- 
dians in Oklahoma who have been begging Congress on bended 
knees for years and years to fix some time and some way to 
settle their business affairs, so that they might know what they 
own and so that the property might be disposed of and dis- 
tributed amongst them. At last, after years of struggle, the 
matter was determined. The time limit expired six years ago, 
and now you propose to again reopen the whole question on an 
appropriation bill, 

Mr. President, these Indians have about 57,000,000 

Mr. OWEN. Thirty million dollars. 

Mr. STONE. In cash? 

Mr. OWEN. In cash or in its equivalent. 

Mr. STONE. No; but they have some $7,000,000 in money. 

Mr. OWEN. That is right; they have about $7,000,000 in 


Mr. STONE. These Indians have about $7,000,000 in money 
to their credit in the Treasury of the United States or under 
the supervision of the Treasury of the United States in bank 
depositories. 

If this amendment should be agreed to, it will take about 
$2,000,000 of that money to make the distribution to these 
Choctaws, leaving approximately $5,000,000 of the cash posses- 
sions of this tribe still in the hands of the Government as a 
trust fund. In addition to that—— 

Mr. OWEN. And $25,000,000 of property more. 

Mr. STONE. In addition to that, the Senator from Okla- 
homa says that they have a large estate. He states that it 
amounts to $25,000,000. At any rate, the total of their tribal 
possessions in lands and money—of course, outside of the money, 
to some extent it is an estimate—but they will have money to 
the amount of $7,000,000 or thereabouts, and other property of 
the value of approximately $25,000,000. Now, here is a propo- 
sition to take $2,000,000 under the circumstances I have de- 
tailed out of the moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
and distribute them to these Indians. 

Mr. President, if it is the judgment of the Senate that these 
rolls should be again opened, it will entail another long, tedious 
hearing and struggle. I do not know what the result will be; 
I am measurably indifferent as to that. If these people are 
entitled to share in these interests, undoubtedly they should 
share in them; but there must be an end to things. Statutes 
of limitation are passed with a view to composing and end- 
ing things. The law of 1902 was, in fact, a statute of limita- 
tion. It fixed a date after which the rolls were to be closed; 
but if they are to be reopened, then I insist that it ought to be 
done with great care and deliberation. If the judgment of the 
Senate, yielding to the persuasive argument of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILIaus!], is that they should be reopened, 
then I prefer to have the provision under consideration, the 
amendment of the committee, go out of the bill until Congress 
can have time to deliberate upon the matter. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not want the Senate to 
misunderstand me. I am not fighting the distribution of this 
money. I am merely contending that the right distributees shall 
have a chance at it. It is not fair to put my amendment in 
any other attitude than that. Nor am I undertaking to inaugu- 
rate what the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] called a long 
and tedious something or other. I am merely undertakgyg to 
say that they shall have until the ist of January next, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
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prescribe, the opportunity to establish their rights as Choctaws 
by blood under article 14 of the Dancing Rabbit treaty. 

Senators say the Mississippi Choctaws “had their day in 
court.” Mr. President, what sort of a “day in court” was it 
for the Choctaw Indians, very many of them illiterate, to be 
required to prove 100 years after the fact that they were the 
descendants of ancestors who had received patents of land from 
the United States Government? Moreover, what sort of a “ day 
in court” was it, when you consider the fact that, under the 
manner in which this man Ward had conducted the duties of 
his office, only 143 of them had ever received such patent out 
of over 4,000 who were at that time in the State of Mississippi? 
I do not want my argument misrepresented here. 

Nor is it true that the Mississippi Choctaws ever waived any- 
thing; nor is it true that the Mississippi Choctaws by their 
own action ever consented to the act of Congress to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask the Senator from Mississippi if it is 
not a fact that when Murray and Vroom made an inquiry into 
the neglect of Agent Ward as to the enrollment of these Indians 
for patent they did not make a thorough and exhaustive ex- 
amination int> the matter and award the Mississippi Choctaws 
scrip? And is it not also a fact that those who received scrip 
were treated ty the department in fixing Choctaw citizenship 
as if they had received patents? i 

Mz. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is true that subsequently 
Congress, in recognition of the great wrong which had been in- 
flicted, did partially right it. They did say that such of the 
Choctaws as would go west to the Indian 5 re- 
ceive scrip; but article 14 of the Dancing Rabbit treaty had 
guaranteed to those people certain rights if they remained in 
Mississippi, and Congress never remedied the wrong, except to 
the extent of issuing scrip to some of them to go to the Indian 
Territory. That scrip was turned into land. Those who re- 
ceived that scrip never had anything to do with this matter at 
all. They went to the Indian Territory, and the descendants 
of those who went to the Indian Territory and secured land are 
now the very people who want to keep this money and not give 
any of it to the descendants of those who remained in the State 
of Mississippi. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] says that those peo- 
ple have $7,000,000 in cash. That is what is the matter. They 
want to put it all into their own pockets and not let the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws have any of it. 

Talk about the Mississippi Choctaws having “a day in court” 
and about certain conditions being imposed on them! The Sena- 
tor said that they might have the privilege under the act of 1902 
te come in and by a certain time establish their rights; and yet 
the act of 1902 gives them, when you sum it up, the poor privi- 
lege, and nothing else, of proving that they were the descendants 
of men who had received patents of land from the United States 
Government. Anybody who knows the Mississippi Choctaws 
knows that it would be impossible for a Mississippi Choctaw to 
prove who was his ancestor in 1830. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I want to ask the Senator from Mississippi if 
he does not recall that the agreement of 1902 not only provided 
for those who could prove that they were the descendants of 
patentees, but also provided for those, whether or not they could 
prove they were the descendants of patentees, who could estab- 
lish the fact that they were full-blood Choctaws and then were 
willing to move to the Choctaw country west and comply with 
thé conditions of residence? Were they not, in fact, taken care 
oY by section 41 of the agreement of July 1, 1902? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I will read the provision, 
and then, I presume, the Senator can understand it. This, I 
suppose, is the part to which the Senator refers. It provides: 

All persons duly identified— 


And, by the way, this proves that I was right a moment 
ago in saying that those who did go upon the roll went there 
prior to the act of 1902, and all the act of 1902 did was to con- 
firm. them as being there— 

All persons duly identified by the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes— : 


That was the Dawes Commission— 
gt gan rovisions of section 21 of the act of Congress approved June 
28, 1898 (30 Stat., 495), as Mississippi Choctaws entitled to benefits 
‘under article 14 of the treaty between the United States and the 
Choctaw Nation concluded September 27, 1830, may at any time within 
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six months after the date of their identification as Mississippi Choctaws 
by the said commission, make bona fide settlement within Choctaw- 
Chickasaw country, and upon proof of such settlement to such commis- 
sion within one year after the date of the said identification as Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws shall be enrolled by such commission as Mississippi 
Choctaws entitled to allotment— ; 

And so forth. ; 

In just that far, and that far only, is it true that any Choctaw ` 
could have had any right there unless he proved that he was 
we. descendant of somebody who received a patent of land in 

Congress had already sent the Dawes Commission there. The 
Dawes Commission had enrolled those people as being Missis- 
sippi Choctaws. A citizen’s court, I believe, or some other 
court, found that those enrollments were not final and they 
invalidated them. Congress said that as to those Indians en- 
rolled by the Dawes Commission they should be placed upon the 
roll; but now let us go on and see what sort of a chance it gave 
the remainder of them. It is for the remainder of them I am 
fighting here. Listen to this: 

The application of no person for identifi M 
taw shall, be received Sy mala commission Sree ox 6 
to the date of the final ratification of this agreement, and in the dis- 
position of such application all full-blood Mississippi Choctaw Indians 
and the descendants of any Mississippi Choctaw Indians, whether of 
full or mixed blood, who receive a patent to land under the said four- 
teenth article of the treaty of 1 „ who bad not moved to and made 
bona fide settlement in the Choctaw-Chickasaw country prior to June 
28, 1898, shall be deemed to be Mississippi Choctaws. 

You talk to me about giving these Indians “a day in court.” 
Suppose they had not been required to prove that they were 
descendants of somebody who got a patent? There were only 
143 of those patents. Suppose you had said to those people—I 
am not reflecting upon them, but they are altogether without 
knowledge of the law—‘ You can have 140 acres of land in the 
Indian Territory or in Oklahoma provided you prove who your 
ancestor was in 1830,” do you suppose one in a hundred of them 
could have done it? That is the way they have been treated. 
My amendment, which is not opening up a long, tedious some- 
thing or other, is simply this, and that is all there is in it: That 
there shall be included amongst the distributees those of the 
Mississippi Choctaws who have hitherto established, or who 
may, prior to the Ist of January next, establish, their right to 
be counted as Choctaws, under such rules and regulations as 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Interior himself. That is 
all there is to it. : 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. As I understand the Senator’s point, it is that 
these Choctaws whom he now wants to see take part in this 
distribution have not had their day in court. I think a refer- 
ence to the testimony taken in the hearing at this session of the 
Senate will show that they were represented by attorneys and 
that they are now represented by attorneys. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; the Senator misunderstood my 
point. I did not mean that they had not had any lawyers and 
had not been in court; but I say that the restrictions and con- 
ditions thrown around the proof of their rights were such as 
to amount not to giving them any day in court. 

Mr. FALL. Then how could they get back without changing 
the law in some way? You would have to change the entire law 
under which these rolls were made up and adopt other re- 
strictions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This amendment changes it all I want to 
change it. I just want them to prove that they are full-blood 
Choctaws. 

Mr. FALL. I simply desire to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that there are other contracts than those that have been 
referred to in the argument as far as it has gone. There are 
to-day in the hands of one attorney in the city of Washington, 
claiming the rights for these Choctaws, contracts with 4,000 
persons on the basis of from 25 to 50 per cent of what he can 
recover. Those contracts are made legal by the action taken 
here to-day, while the hands of these other Chickasaws and 
Choctaws are absolutely tied and they can not again employ 
attorneys. As I say, there are existing to-day in Washington 
contracts with 4,000 Choctaws. Each allotment is estimated to 
be worth $8,000 if they can get in on these rolls, or a total of 
$32,000,000. One attorney here in town would receive under 
his contracts from 25 to 50 per cent of the amount recovered, as 
he testified; so that on the basis of 25 per cent of the total he 
would receive $8,000,000 as his fee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Those are some other Indians. They are 
not Mississippi Choctaws. 

Mr. FALL. A large number of them are. There are over 
7,000 claimants altogether, and included among those are the 
Mississippi Choctaws. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but the Mississippi Choctaws could 
not take that much. 

Mr. FALL. No; but there are 7,000 claimants. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know what part of the $7,000,000 
the Mississippi Choctaws will get if this is carried out, but I 
suppose perhaps they may get $300,000 or $400,000 as their 
share. I do not know exactly what it will amount to. 

Mr. FALL. May I ask the Senator how many there are? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say, that deperds entirely upon how 
many there are. 

Mr. FALL. Is it not a fact that it is claimed by the attorneys 
that there are something like 4,000 who would receive benefits 
under the provisions of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know; but if it is claimed, that is 
not my understanding of the fact. That must include those in 
other States than Mississippi, because there are not 4,000 In- 
dians in Mississippi. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The statement was made by Representa- 
tive Harrison before the Committee on Indian Affairs that 
there were 4,172 who were identified and who he claimed were 
entitled to be enrolled, but when the final rolls were made up 
they were left off and were not included. 

Mr. FALL. That is correct, Mr. President. The mistake of 
the Senator from Mississippi, if he will allow me, is that in his 
argument he has in mind only the Mississippi Choctaws re- 
maining in Mississippi; but the treaty Mississippi Choctaws in 
Mississippi and in Oklahoma aggregate something over 4,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be. 

Mr. FALL. Those are the people that would recover $32,- 
000,000 worth of property and whose attorneys would divide 
from $8,000,000 to $12,800,000, and they can do it under the 
action of the Senate to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yielded to the Senator for a question. 
Mr. President, perhaps the Senator is right in saying that the 
phrase Mississippi Choctaws” would cover some Choctaws in 
Oklahoma, and perhaps in Arizona or somewhere else. I do not 
know. But it is utterly absurd to leave the impression that 
out of a total of $7,000,000 to be appropriated here these Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws are going to get $32,000,000. They could not 
do that. They will get their proportion. I do not know how 
many Choctaws there are, all told. About how many are there? 

Mr. OWEN. There are 27,000 Choctaws and Chickasaws. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Then, if there were 4,000 of these, they 
would have four twenty-sevenths; so you can figure that out. 
But I do not want the Senate to misunderstand the plain 
proposition. 

The plain proposition is—and that is all there is to it—that 
there shall be included among these distributees such Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws as have already established, or can by the 
Ist of next January establish, their right to be classed and 
listed and enrolled as Choctaws. Nobody can dispute the fact 
that the fourteenth article of the Dancing Rabbit treaty re- 
served to them all the privileges of Choctaw citizenship, save 
in the one respect which was excepted, to wit, a share in the 
annuity. That is a plain case, and I could not make it any 
plainer if I spent a week in talking about it. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call attention to Rule XVI, and 
I wish to read it: 

All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, except the following bills, which shall be severally 
referred as herein indicated, namely : 

I invite the attention of the Presiding Officer particularly to 
this part of the rule, and would be glad if he would read it. 

The bill making appropriations for rivers and harbors, to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce * * *; the Indian bill, to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs; * and no amendments shall be received to any 
general appropriation bill the effect of which will be to increase an ap- 
propriation already contained in the bill— 

The provision offered by the Senator from Mississippi would 
increase the appropriation already adopted by the Senate to 
the extent of $100 apiece for every individual who might be so 
enrolled, and therefore is obnoxious to Rule XVI, and I make 
the poiut of order against it. The proposal of the Senator from 
Mississippi is not suved by anything in the remaining part of 
the rule, which provides: 
or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it be made to carry out 
the provisions of some existing law— 

There is no existing law that it is proposed to carry out— 


or treaty 1 oreo or act, or resolution previously 5 by the Sen- 
ate during that on; or unless the same be moved by direction of a 
standing or select committee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of 
an estimate of the head of some one of the departments. 


The proposal of the Senator from Mississippi is not in pur- 
suance of an estimate of a department. It has not been moved 


by direction of a standing or select committee of the Senate. 
It does not propose to carry out the provisions of some existing 
law, or treaty stipulation, or act, or resolution; and it does pro- 
pose to increase the appropriation by $100 per capita for every- 
one who can be added to the rolls. Therefore it is obnoxious to 
Rule XVI. I make the point of order under Rule XVI. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it strikes me as a most re- 
markable contention that a provision in a bill which proposes to 
distribute certain moneys belonging to the Indians can be con- 
strued as being an appropriation. It certainly is nothing of the 
kind. We are not appropriating money out of the Treasury. 
We are simply distributing, or it is proposed to distribute, cer- 
tain moneys belonging to the Indians in the custody of the Gov- 
ernment, some of which is deposited in banks in the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And all my amendment does is to say that 
a certain plan shall be pursued in ascertaining who are the 
distributees. 

aaa GALLINGER. That is all. It is not an appropriation at 
all. 

Mr. OWEN. I make the point of order under Rule XVI. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was informed originally 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwENn] that this amend- 
ment was to carry out a treaty stipulation, and so the Chair held 
that it was not general legislation. Had the Chair at that time 
been advised of all the facts which subsequently appeared in the 
argument, the Chair would have ruled that this amendment was 
not germane to the bill. Not being a baseball umpire, but sim- 
ply desiring to rule correctly, the Chair believes he will with- 
draw all former rulings and hold that the amendment of the 
committee to the bill is not germane. From that an appeal may 
be taken, if desired. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no objection to that. The 
truth is, I should be very glad to have it all go out under the 
circumstances, and that would end it; but the Senate has de- 
cided that it is germane. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I do not mean germane; I mean 
wrer the first clause, which puts upon the Chair the duty of 
ruling. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That it is general legislation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That it is general legislation. That 
duty is put upon the Chair. 

Mr. STONE. On that theory it is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the duty of the Chair to rule 
upon the question whether or not it is general legislation. 
Whether or not it is germane is for the Senate to determine. 
The Chair rules that it is general legislation. 

rn STONE. And the Chair rules out the committee amend- 
ment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules out the committee 
amendment. The Secretary will continue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning on line 18, 
page 59. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 59, after line 13, to insert: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend from 
Choctaw tribal funds the sum of $500 for the erection of a suitable 
monument to the memory of Green McCurtain, late deceased chief of the 
Choctaw Nation, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Utah,” sec- 
tion 22, page 65, after line 6, to strike out: 

For 8 the construction of lateral distributing systems to 
irrigate the allotted lands of the Uncompahgre, Uintah, and White River 
Utes, in Utah, and to maintain existing irrigation systems, authorized 
under the act of June 21, 1906, to be expended under the terms thereof 


and reimbursable as therein provided, $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Washington,” 
section 33, page 66, line 21, after the word “ hundred,” to insert 
“and fifty,’ and in line 23, after the word “ superintendent,” to 
strike out “$50,000” and insert “ $60,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: ve 8 8 

ucatlon of 350 Indian pupils at th shman 
Indian School. — — Wash., including repairs and — ienaa and 


of superintendent, $60,000, said appropriation being made to 
88 the Puyallup school funds used for said school. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 15, to strike 


out: 

For a commission to investigate the necessity and feasibility of pro- 
curing impounded waters for the Yakima Indian Reservation or the 
construction of an irrigation system on the Yakima Indian Reservation 
to impound the waters of the Yakima River, Wash., for the reclamation 
of the lands cn said reservation and for the use and benefit of the 
Indians of said reservation, such an amount as may be necessary to be 
paid as hereinafter directed: Provided, That said commission shall con- 
sist of two members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs to be 
appointed by the chairman of said committee and two Members of tha 
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House of Representatives to be a by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; and said commission shall have full power to make 
the investigation herein provided for and shall have authority to admin- 
ister oaths. take testimony, incur Solera ts and do and perform all 
acts necessary to determine upon a definite plan for the construction of 
said pro irrigation system and shall report to Congress thereon 
on or before the first Monday in December, 1913: Provided further, 
That one-half of all necessary expenses incident to and in connection 
with the making of the investigation herein provided for, agape | 
traveling expenses of the members of this commission, shall be pai 
one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives and 
one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate on vouchers therefor 
signed by the chairman of the said commission, who shall be designated 
by the members of the said commission. 

And to insert: 

That for the mh pee of constructing storage reservoirs to impound 
flood waters of the akima River to provide for the total 2 . of 
516,000 acre-feet of stored water and natural flow 8 each irriga- 
tion season at the reservation gates for the irrigation of 120,000 acres, 
more or less, on the Yakima Indian Reservation, there is hereby appro- 
296.80 out of any money in the y not otherwise appropriated, 

900,000, or so much thereof as nay be necessary, to be expended in 
said works by the Reclamation Service. 

That the lands within the project on the Yakima Indian Reservation 
owned by Indians in fee or otherwise to the extent of 64,000 acres, esti- 
mated to be necessary for the support of Indians allotted within the 
project, for which a water supply of 400 cubic feet per second of time 
s required, shall receive water free of any and all cost or charge on 
account of said storage works. 

That other lands under Indian ownership to the extent of 38,000 
acres additional, more or less, shall bear the proportionate acreage cost 
for providing said storage waters in the river, except that portion of 
said waters provided for in the preceding graph, which p r- 
tionate cost shall be a charge and lien age nst the undivided tribal 
propery of the allottees thereof, to be paid on such terms and under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe. 

That the claims for water of the owners of the remaining area of 
18,000 acres, more or less, of SE K 5 Indian land, the Indian title to 
which has been extinguished, shall be equitably adjusted by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: Provided, That 1 ape ents by owners of said 
lands on account of said storage works shall deposited in the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the United States. 

t the owners of irrigable lands within the project shall pay the 
proportionate cost of the distribution and drainage systems upon such 
terms as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interlor: Pro That 
no steps for the enlargement of the storage or distribution works for 
the benefit of the lands in the Wapato unit, as herein provided for, or 
for deliveries of water thereto in excess of the deliveries appropriate 
under the limitation to 147 second-feet, shall be undertaken until at 
least 80 per cent of the allotted and a like per cent of the patented 
lands of said unit shall have been pledged by the allottees or owners 
thereof for the Torment of the cost of the works, nor until all other 
claims for or 81 out of water rights shall have been properly 
waived by the allottees or owners so pledging their 1 and no 
benefit from the works constructed on the faith of such pl s shall 
accrue by enlarged deliveries of water or otherwise to any lands within 
the unit not so pledged with waiver. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, on page 69, line 7, I 
move to strke out the word “four” and insert the word “eight.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 69, line 7, before the words “ hun- 
dred cubic feet,” it is proposed to strike out “ four” and in lieu 
thereof to insert “ eight,” so as to read: 


That the lands within the project on the Yakima Indian Reservation 
owned — | Indians in fee or otherwise to the extent of 64,000 acres, 
estimated to be necessary for the support of Indians allotted within the 

roject, for which a water . of 800 cubic feet per second of time 
s required, shall receive water free of any and all cost or charge on 
account of said storage works. 


Mr, POINDEXTER. I should like to make a brief explana- 
tion of the amendment, Mr. President. 

As originally drawn, this amendment provided for the free 
irrigation of 32,000 acres of land allotted to Indians on the 
Yakima Reservation. But, subsequently, here in the Senate, 
after quite a full discussion, and by agreement between the 
opposing contentions in the matter, the 32,000 acres was in- 
creased to 64,000 acres, but the amount of water was not 
increased. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me, speaking for the 
committee, I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It simply doubles the amount of water, 
because the amount of land was doubled. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to add that the same provision was in 
the amendment I introduced May 7, and I think it was inad- 
vertently made “4” instead of “8,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I see the committee has made the amount 
$900,000. The estimate was $1,800,000. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. JONES. Would the chairman have any objection to 
amending the amendment so as to give the amount estimated by 
the department? If it stands as it is it will simply require an 
additional amount hereafter. 

Mr. CLAPP. I will say to the chairman that the Senator 
from Washington is correct. The estimate was $1,800,000. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will consent as far as I am 
concerned and let it go into conference, where we can con- 
sider it. 


Mr. OWEN. I make the point of order on that. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest that the point of order comes too late. 
The amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I will reserve the point of order if necessary 
until the bill comes into the Senate. If it is in order now, I 
will make the point of order now. 

3 VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order must be sus- 

Mr. STONE. The point of order is sustained? 

oe VICE PRESIDENT. It must be sustained under the 
rule. 

Mr. JONES. That does not go to the part of the amendment 
striking out the provision of the House. 

Mr. STONE. If the point of order is sustained, I move that 
the provision of the House be restored. F 
Mr. JONES, If the Senator from Oklahoma insists upon the 

point of order, I should like to have the House text restored. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order was on the 
amendment to the amendment seeking to change $900,000 to 
8 That was the only point of order the Chair sus- 

Mr, STONE. Then it is left at $900,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At $900,000. 

Mr. OWEN. I now make the point of order against the entire 
proposal, under Rule XVI. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator state the reason 
why the amendment is not in order under Rule XVI? 

Mr. OWEN. It is not estimated for by any proper depart- 
ment, it is new legislation, and it is general legislation upon an 
appropriation bill. Otherwise it is all right. 

Mr. STONE. If this is going to lead to debate 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is not sustained. 
It was in the bill originally as it came from the House and is 
simply changing the language. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 71, line 23, after the word “ thirty-five,” to insert “and 
the sum of $500 is hereby appropriated to the Colville Indians 
for reimbursement,” so as to make the clause read: 

That the patent in fee heretof: 

Griffin, June 30, 1906, for lots 1 and T aud the gerd ron pdr gir 
east quarter, section and lots 1 and 2, section 5, towns 
op Y 27 east of the Willamette me: ; and a similar 
in the name of Mary J. Griffin, November 21, 1910, for the southeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter, and lots 5, 6, and 9 of section 31, 
township 37 north, range 27 east of the Willamette meridian, all situ- 
ated in Okan County, Wash., be, and the same are hereby, con- 
firmed and ared valid, notwithstanding the previous allotment of a 
portion of this land under Moses ent allotment No. 85, and the 
sum of $500 is hereby appropriated to the Colville Indians for reim- 
bursement. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head sf “ Wisconsin,” 
section 24, page 72, after line 15, to strike out: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
to sell the — timber on all is Re j 8 


Wis., under such rules and regulations as he ma: 
proceeds erefrom to be distributed A 


ass to the re- 
tive allottees with the issuance of patents for their allotments: 
nd Lee. further, That before said per capita distribution is made 
the Secretary of the Interior shall, and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to, make a roll of the names of the Indians who are entitled 
to receive allotments on the Bad River Reservation, Wis., and said per 
capita eee shall be made in accordance with the ‘roll herein pro- 
vided ‘or after the same has been approved by the Secretary of the 
nterior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 9, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


SEC. ¥ Before any funds appropriated or otherwise made avallable 
for the Indian service are obligated. encumbered, or expended, it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to obtain from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and the duty of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to obtain from the superintendents of Indian agencies 
and from other officers under whose jurisdiction the expenditures are 
authorized to be made, a detailed estimate of amounts required for each 


pro, 8 
so subdivided as to 8 the 3 of a e 
on. u roperty, new or a on reperty 
— And with Sempect to each of the 
subjects, there shall also be reported the estimated expenditure for 
salaries and wages; for services other than personal, such as transpor- 
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tation, telegraph and telephone service, advertising, ete.; for materia 
supplies, sgupmeni lands and buildin. as well as the estimat 
amount to expended for such specified purposes as support, payment 
of treaty obligations, ete. 

Upon these estimates haying been received it shall be the duty of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to recommed to the Secretary of 
the Interior the amounts to be allotted for each activity or class of 
work, project, or purpose, and on such recommendation he shall itemize 
for each said activity or purpose the amounts to be allotted for ad- 
ministration, operation, up Pep oe property, cost of new properties and 
equipment, and other expenditures in relation thereto; and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall thereupon make allotments in the same de- 
tail, which allotments when made will have the same binding force 
upon the 8 of Indian agencies and other officers under 
whose ju iction the expenditures are to be made as if said allot- 
ments were detailed items of appropriation, with this exception: That 
in case it may be desired to modify or change any of the allotments 
80 3 modification or change may be made upon recommenda- 


tion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the same manner as the 
original allotment, and when so made shall have the same binding 


force: And ed further, That this oo) berm shall not operate 
to prevent the incurring of obligations and the payment of the same 
within the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, prior to the time when 
such allotments are made, but the obligations incurred and the pay- 
ments made within said fiscal year shall be included and applied against 
the allotments when made. 

To the end that Congress, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs may have before them the informa- 
tion necessary for an intelligent consideration of estimates for ap- 

ropriations, as well as estimates for allotments, accounts shall 

ept in such form as to provide a complete analysis of all expenditures 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which analysis 
shall show the total amounts = by each superintendency or 
other organization unit each month, analyzed in such manner as to 
show the cost of each activity or class of work, project, or Te 
for administration, operation, upkeep of property, cost of additiona 
roperty and equipment, and other expendi „ and each of these sub- 
— s further analyzed so as to show the amounts expended for salaries 
and es, services other than personal (such as transportation, etc.), 
materials, supplies, equipment, and in the same detall and classifica- 
tion as is required for the purpose of submitting the detailed estimates 
as a basis for allotment of the appropriation above described. 

It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to submit 
to the Secretary of the Interior each month a comparative summary 
statement of cost which shall enable him to know not only by monthly 
5 the amounts expended by each agency or other jurisdiction, 
subdivided by activities or classes of work, projects, or purpose car- 
ried on by them, but also the amounts expended by monthly, quarterly, 
and annual totals for the whole service for schools, irrigation, health, 
and the various other classes of activities or purposes conducted or 
contributed to at public expense, and in submitting estimates for appro- 

riations to Congress it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to make available to Congress all of the comparative sum- 
maries of cost, as well as the schedules of detail 3 each of 
the said summaries of cost, so arranged that they may considered in 
relation to the estimates which are submitted with the request for 
further re eboney ga and in like manner, when the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs shall make request of the PAATE of the Interior for 
allotment or for amendment or change of prior allotment, the data of 
expenditures shall be so strangan and submitted that they may be 
considered in comparison with allotments or modification of allotments. 

It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to have 
returned to him by the several agencies under whose jurisdiction the 
expenditures were made, such physical and operation statistics and 
other data as will enable him to determine and to have stated the cost 
of performing each class of service or kind of work in terms of stand- 
ards of cost, which shall be established as a basis of judgment as to 
efficiency and management of economy of result. The cost or expendi- 
ture, together with the operation and other data thus obtained under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and in the detail above 
described, shall be included in and made a “part of the annual report of 
said bureau, which shall be submitted by the Secretary of the Interior 
to Congress in printed form on or before the Ist day of December fol- 
lowing the closing of the fiscal year for which the report is made. To 
the end that the Bureau of Indian Affairs may be provided vith the 
facilities for keeping accounts and making the reports and estimates in 
the manner herein described, a further sum of $12,000 is hereby appro- 
priated, for the purpose of making the changes in methods and pro- 
cedure necessary to carry the requirements of this act into effect. nd 
this amount may be expended as a special fund for the amplvsment of 
experts to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior without certif- 
cation to the Civil Service Commission. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On page 61, line 11, I move that “ $5,000” 
be stricken out and “ $10,000 ” inserted. I will send to the desk 
and ask to have printed in the Record a letter from the super- 
intendent of the Indian school at Flandreau, for which this 
appropriation is made, showing the necessity for the increase. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator permit me just a word 
to finish my statement? 

Mr. STONE. I was going to accept the amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I did not receive the letter until it was too 
late to present the matter. 

The matter referred to was ordered to be printed-in the 


Record, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, 
United States Indian School, Flandreau, S. Dak., May 28, 1913. 
Con I. CRAWFORD, 
ae United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Y Dran SENATOR: You are no doubt aware of the fact that I have 
W to „ 3 pucceeding Dr. L. F. Michael here 
14th of Februa ast. 
8 tind in "makin a thorough examination of the plant that there are 
very much u improvements that should be made next year, and 


whieh can not be very well made with the $5,000, which, I understand, 


the Indian appropriation bill now carries for repairs and improve- 
ments for this school. 

A new gymnasium is being erected and the steam plant extended, 
so that in order to give satisfactory service, additional boiler capacity 
must be furnished. In order to Cappo, for this additional boiler 
capacity, the boiler house will have to be enlarged, the roof raised, 
and the building generally Improved. I wish also to install a 100- 
horsepower high-pressure iler for developing power to operate our 
new electric-ligat plant, which I have recently purchased. 

For a great many years we have been pumping our water by steam, 
but now that we are to have a larger electrical plant, I am ‘satisfied 
that we can save not less than $800 a year if an electric pumping 


apparatus were installed. 
ou to see whether it will be possible to in- 


am therefore writing 
crease the amount allow the House for general repairs and im- 


b 
provements to $10,000 while the bill is before the Senate. 

In justification of this request, I would state that the Indian bill 
has carried $5,000 for general repairs and improvements at this place 
for a number of years. However, during the past two years onl 
$4,464 were eet and $5,536 turned back to the Treasury. It will 
therefore readily be seen that the school has not used the appropria- 
tion to which it was entitled, and I believe that if this amount can 
again be secured for us that I can per the plant in excellent condition. 

I know that I am rather late making this request and do not 
know but the bill may have posed through the Senate before this will 
reach you. However, I will greatly appreciate any efforts you may 
be able to make toward securing us the $10,000 for repairs and im- 
provements for the coming fiscal year. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Very respectfully, Cas. F. PAIRCE, 
Superintendent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

The SECRETARY. On page 61, line 11, strike out“ $5,000 ” and 
insert in lieu “ $10,000,” and in the total strike out “$66,500 ” 
and insert “ $71,500,” so as to read: 


For support and eđucation of 365 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Flandreau, 8. Dak., and for pay of superintendent, $61,500; for gen- 
eral repairs and improvements, $10,000; In all, $71,500. 

Mr. STONE. I accept the amendment. The committee agrees 
te the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. At the bottom of page 25, I move to insert the 
item I send to the desk. I will state that it is the case of Stan- 
ley, who was killed in an outbreak in California. The Senate 
put it on the Indian appropriation bill at the last session, but 
it went out in conference. I now move that it be inserted. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 25, after line 26, insert: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 

ay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

e sum of $5,000 to Mrs. May . widow of Will H. Stanley, late 
superintendent of the Soboba Indian hool in California, who lost his 
life in the discharge of his duty; also to pay for medical and other 
necessary expenses, including funeral and adininistration expenses in- 
curred in connection with the death of said Will H. Stanley and the 
shooting of Selso Serrano, Indian policeman, $1,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

Mr. STONE. Let the amendment be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CLAPP]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. On page 39, line 2, after the word “ respec- 
tively,” I move to insert “and the Indians of the Fort Berthold 
Agency, N. Dak.” 

I will state that this provision allows a number of Indians 
ta go to the Court of Claims simply for a finding of fact. It 
does not establish any judgment. 

Mr. STONE. Let the amendment be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the amend- 
ment of the committee having been agreed to, the vote must be 
reconsidered if the amendment is to be changed. 

Mr. CLAPP. I move pro forma to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 2 

The SECRETARY. On page 39, line 2, in the committee amend- 
ment, after the word “respectively,” and the comma, insert 
“ and the Indians of the Fort Berthold Agency, N. Dak.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. On page 64, after line 15, I move to insert what 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 64, after line 15, insert: 


* To reimburse Hopes H. Baldwin for traveling expenses incurred by 
him under instructions {from the Commissioner of Indian Afairs in re- 
turning to his home at Syracuse, N. Y., from Pierre, S. Dak., where he 
was employed as supervisor of construction and furloughed pr angen d 
because weather conditions would not permit of any construction work, 
$39.69. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment to come in at 
the close of page 71. . 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 71, at the foot of the page, insert 
as a separate item the following: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to purchase for the Skagit Tribe of Indians in the State of Washing- 
ton the tract of land used by them as a tribal burial ground, and there 
is 8 e out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $400, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to carry out this provision. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to have inserted in the RECORD 
the letter I send to the desk so as to show the reason for the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. It is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

PURCHASE OF CEMETERY FOR SKAGIT INDIANS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, February 17, 1913. 
Hon. WESLEY L. Jones, United States Senate. . 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt by your_reference 
of a letter from F. W. Mansfield, of the firm of Sherwood & Mansfield, 
attorneys, in Everett, Wash., concerning a small cemetery situated on a 
ranch owned by Mrs. Hilts Rinker, the widow of a white settler, which 
cemetery tract the Skagit Indians are anxious to acquire. 

It appears from the correspondence in this matter that this small 
tract, which was used by the Indians as a tribal burying ground, was 
found, after the survey had been corrected, to lle within the boundaries 
of the homestead of a white settler, and that the widow of this settler 
is willing to convey title to the tribe for what she considers a proper 
compensation, There is no authority of law or any N ps on at 
present available for this purchase, and the Indians themselves are 
unable to raise the money. The draft of a bill to be offered at the 
last session of Congress was referred to this office for a report. An 
amendment thereto was suggested, making the draft read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to purchase for the Skagit Tribe of Indians in the State of Washing- 
ton the tract of land used by them as a tribal burial ground, and there 
is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated the sum of $400, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to carry out the provisions of this act” 

So far as the office is informed neither the bill as at first proposed 
nor the suggested amendment were ever introduced, and no amendment 
ute boen made to the Indian appropriation bill for 1913 which coyers 

e matter. 

Should a bill along the lines indicated above be proposed and referred 
to this office for report, the office would be A y its former ac- 
tion, no reason to the contrary appearing. Messrs. Sherwood & Mans- 
field were so advised by office letter of January 13, 1913. 

Mr. Mansfield’s letter is herewith returned. 


Respectfully, C. F. HAUKE, 
Second Assistant Commissioner. 
Mr. MYERS. I offer the amendment proposed by me cn 


yesterday to come in on page 39 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Montana will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 39, after line 16, insert: 


That so much of the Indian n act of 1908, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of 
the Indian Department, for fulfilling treaty stipulations wit 
Indian tribes, and for other 8 tor the 
30, 1 34 03 


various 
seal year ending June 


, 1908” (34 Stat. I., pp. 1039, inclusive), approved March 1, 
1907, ernie, Ss the disposal of the lands within the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 


“ SECTION 1. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to immediately cause to be surveyed all of the lands em- 
braced within the limits of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Montana, and to cause an examination of the same to be made 
by the United States Geological Survey; and if there be found any lands 
bearing coal, oll, or other valuable minerals, the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby directed to reserve such lands trom entry, sale, or 
other disposition, except allotment, until further action by Congress ; 
and he shall cause allotments to be made under the provisions of the 
allotment laws of the United States to all persons having tribal rights 
or holding tribal relations and who may rightfully belong on said 
reservation. That there shall be allotted to each member 40 acres of 
irrigable land and 280 acres of additional land valuable only for grazing 

urposes, or, at the pelos. of the allottee, the entire 320 acres may be 
taken in land valuable oiy for grazing papoa For constructing 
irrigation systems to irrigate the aforesaid allotted lands $300,900 is 
hereby appropriated, $100,000 of which shall be immediately available, 
the entire cost of said work for the irrigation of ailotted lands to be 
reimbursed from the proceeds of the sale of the lands within said reser- 
vation: Provided, That when said Irrigation arena are in successful 
operation the cost of maintaining and operating the same shall be 
equitably apportioned upon the irrigab'e lands . to 
be made annually by allottees or other owners of the land: Provided 
urther, That any such charges not paid by allottees may be deducted 
rom any funds deposited to their credit under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and when no such funds are on deposit such 
charges may be advanced out of tribal funds, to be later reimbursed by 
such allottees or deducted from their individual shares of the tribal 
funds: And provided further, That when said Indians have become self- 
supporting to the annual charge shall be added an amount sufficient to 
ay back into the tribal fund within 30 years the cost of the work 
Aaa in their behalf; and should any allottee dispose of his allotment 
or any part thereof, there shall be deducted from the purchase price 
and deposited to the tribal fund a sum sufficient to meet all unpaid 
balances for such construction charges: And provided further, That the 
Secrétary of the Interior may reserve such lands as he may deem 
necessary for agency, school, and religious purposes, to remain reserved 
so long as needed and so long as agency, school, or religious institu- 
tions are maintained thereon for the benefit of the Indians, not ex- 
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ceeding 280 acres to any one religions society; also such tract or tracts 
of timberlands as he ma deem expedient for the use and benefit of the 
Indians of such reservatfon in common, the protection of slopes, and. 
the preserve don of the water supply, said timber reserve to be subject 
to the provisions of section 7 of an act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
determining the heirs of deceased Indians, for the disposition and sale 
of allotments of deceased Indians, for the leasing of allotments, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 857) : Provided 
That the lands so set aside, or any part thereof, may be disposed of 
from time to time by the Secretary of the Interior, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe: Provided, That there is hereby 
ranted 320 acres each for the Holy Family Mission on Two Medicine 
reek, to the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, and also to the 
mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church near Browning, to be selected 
by the authorities of said missions, respectively, embrac ng the mission 
buildings and improvements thereon: Provided further, That not to 
exceed nine townships be reserved as a tribal grazing reserve; and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to cause allotments of 
320 acres of land within said grazing reserve to be made to each child 
born after the closing of the allotment rolls and so long as said lands 
remain reserved: And provided further, That upon the completion of 
said allotments the President of the United States shall appoint a com- 
mission consisting of three ns to inspect, appraise, and value all 
of the said lands that shall not have been allotted in severalty to sald 
Indians or reserved by the Secretary of the Interior or otherwise dis- 
posed of, said commission to be constituted as follows: One commis- 
sioner shall be a person holding tribal relations with said Indians, one 
representative of the Indian Bureau, and one resident citizen of the 
State of Montana. 

“Sere. 2. That within 30 Jaya after their appointment said commis- 
sioners shall meet at some point within the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion and organize by the election of one of their number as chairman, 
Said commission is hereby empowered to select a clerk at a salary of 
not to exceed $5 per day. That said commissioners shall then proceed 
to personally inspect and classify and appraise, by the smallest legal 
esubdivisions of 40 acres each, all of the remaining lands embraced 
within said reservation. In making such classification and appraise- 
ment said lands shall be divided into the following classes: First, agri- 
cultural land of the first class; second, agricultural land of the second 
class; third, grazing land. 

“Sec. 3. That said commissioners shall be paid a salary of not to 
exceed $10 per aay each and necessary expenses, exclusive of subsist- 
ence, while actually employed in the inspection and classification of 
said lands; such inspection and classification to be completed within 
nine months from the date of the organization of said commission. 

“Sec. 4. That when said commission shall have completed the classifi- 
cation and appraisement of all of said lands, and the same shall have 
been pn eee by the Secretary of the Interior, the lands shall be dis- 

sed of under the general proyisions of the homestead and town-site 
aws of the United States, except such sections 16 and 36 of cach town- 
ship, or oy part thereof, for which the State of Montana has not here- 
tofore received indemnity lands under existing laws, which sections, or 
parts thereof, are hereby granted to the State of 
purposes. And in case either of said sections, or parts thereof, are lost 
to the State of Montana by reason of allotment thereof to any Indian 
or Indians, or otherwise, t yernor of said State, with the — 8 de 
of the Secretary of the Interlor, is hereby authorized to select other 
lands not occupied or reserved within said reservation, not exceeding 
two sections in any one township, which selections shall be made prior 
to the opening of the lands to settlement: Provided, That the United 
States shall pay to the said Indians. for the lands in said sections 16 
and 36 so granted, or the lands within said reservation selected in Heu 
thereof, the appraised value thereof. 

“Sec. 5. That the lands so classified and appraised shall be opened 
to settlement and entry by proclamation of the President, which proc- 
lamation shall prescribe the time when and the manner in which these 
lands may be settled upon, occupied, and entered by persons entitled to 
make entry thereof, and no person shall be permitted to settle upon, 
occupy, or enter any of said lands, except as prescribed in such proc- 
lamation, until after the expiration of 60 days from the time when the 
same are opened to settlement and entry: Provided, That the lands 
irrigable under any irrigation project or unit thereof constructed or to 
be constructed on sald reservation shall not be opened to settlement or 
entry prior to the 5 of such pro ect or unit, the time when 
and the manner in which such irrigable lands shall be opened to be 
announced by proclamation of the President, and the entryman of such 
lands shall pay in addition to the appraised value of the lands, and the 
other payments provided for herein, the proportionate cost of the con- 
struction work for the irrigation thereof in 15 annual installments, 
which payment shall be deposited to the credit of the tribal fund: Pro- 
vided fu riher, That the rights of honorably discharged Union soldiers 
and sailors of the late Civil and Spanish Wars and the Philippine insur- 
rection, as defined and descril in sections 2304 and 2305 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of March 1, 1901, shall not be 
abridged, but no entry shall allowed under section 2306 of the 
Revised Statutes: Provided further, That the price of said lands shall 
be the appraised value thereof, as fixed by said commission, which in no 
ease shall be less than $2.50 per acre for agricultural and grazing 
lands; but settlers under the homestead law who shall reside upon and 
cultivate the land entered in good faith for the riod required by 
existing law shall pay one-fifth of the appraised value in cash at the 
time of entry and the remainder in five equal annual installments, to 
be paid in one, two, three, four, and five years, respectively, from and 
after the date of entry, and when the entryman shall have complied 
with all the requirements and terms of the homestead laws as to settle- 
ment and residence, and shall have made all the 8 required 
herein, he shall be entitled to a patent for the lands entered: Provided, 
That he shall make his final proofs in accordance with the homestead 
laws within seven years from date of entry, and that allens who have 
declared their intention to become citizens of the United States may 
become such entrymen, but before making final proof and ee 
patent they must receive their full naturalization papers: And provide: 
further, That the fees and commissions at the time of commutation or 
final entry shall be the same as are now provided by law where the 
price is $1.25 per acre: Provided, That if any entryman fails to make 
such payments, or any of them, within the time stated, or to make final 
roof within seven years from date of entry, all rights in and to the 
land covered by his entry shall at once cease, and any payments there- 
tofore made shall be forfeited and the entry shall be forfeited and can- 
celed: Provided, That nothing in this act shall prevent homestead set- 
tlers from commuting their entries under section 2301, Revised Stat- 
utes, by paying for the land entered the price fixed by said commission, 
receiving credit for payments previously made. 
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“Src. B. That if, after the approval of the classification and appraise- 
ment, as provided herein, there shail be f lands within the limits 
of the reservation under irrigation projects, ed practicable under 
the perceives of the act of — N June 17, 1902, known 
as the reclamation act, said lands shall subject to withdrawal and 
be eerie of under the provisions of said act, and settiers sball 7 
in addition to the cost of construction and maintenance provided 

rein, the appraised value as provided in this act, to the propa 

0 


* 


or company. 

“ SEC. ra That after deducting the expenses of the commission of 
classification, appraisement, and sale of lands and such other incidental 
expenses as shall have been necessarily incurred, including the cost 
of survey of said lands, the balance from th 


be, 
el and interest to be expended from e Secretary 
of the Interior as he may deem advisable for the benefit of said Indians 
and in their education and civilization. ' 

“Src. 8. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of not more than 
$100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay for the lands 
granted to the State of Montana and reserved for agency and school 
purposes, at the appraised value thereof; also the sum of $75,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to survey, classify, and appraise the lands of said reservation 
as pomana herein, and aiso to defray the expense of the appraisement 
and survey of said town sites, the latter sum to be reimbursable out of 
the funds arising from the sale of said lands: Provided, That the 
several amounts appropriated herein shall not be considered as addi- 
tional to the appropriations made in the act of March 1, 1907, except 
the amount in excess of $65,000 necessary to pay for lands granted to 
the State of Montana. 

“Sec, 9. That nothing in this act contained shall in any manner 
bind the United States to purchase any part of the land herein de- 
seribed, except sections 16 and 36, or the equivalent, in each township 
that may be granted to the State of Montana, the reserved tracts here- 
inbefore mentioned, or to ane of said land, except as provided 
herein, or to guarantee to find purchasers for said lands or any gee 
thereof, it being the intention of this act that the United States 
act as trustee for said Indians to of said lands and to ex- 
pasc ana pay over the proceeds received from the sale thereof only as 
rece 2 

“ Spc. 10. That the Secretary of the Interlor is hereby authorized 
and directed to reserve and set aside for town-site p and to 
survey, lay out, and 1 into town lots, streets, alleys, and parks, not 
less than 80 acres of said land at or near the present settlements of 
Browning and Babb, and each of such other places as the Secretary of 
the Interior may deem necessary or convenient for town sites, in such 
manner as will best subserve the present needs and the reasonable pros- 


residence, possession, and ownership of im eee under such regu- 


order with the other unimproved and na compres codes tore oe 
: And provide er, 


into the Indian country until otherwise provided by Congress.” 


Mr. STONE. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that it is gen- 
eral legislation, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to be heard for a minute. I of- 
fered the amendment, I think, at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Missouri, the chairman of the committee. It was an 
amendment the Secretary of the Interior sent to the Senator 
from Missouri, the chairman of the committee, recommending 
that it be adopted. It reached the chairman just a little after 
the consideration of the bill had been closed, and the chairman 
turned it over to me, as it relates to Montana matters, and as 
it is recommended—— 


Mr. STONE. I will withdraw the point of order and let the 
amendment goin the bill. We will consider it in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

The amendment was agreed to. ? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yesterday the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] gave notice of an amendment which he would to- 
day propose. He is unavoidably absent from the Senate on 
important public business and requested me to state that upon 
mature deliberation of the matter he had decided not to press 
the amendment. 

Mr. STONE. I was requested by the Senator from Colorado 
IMr. THomas] to present, in his name and on his behalf, with- 
out any expression of approval or disapproval on my part, an 
amendment to the bill which would authorize the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine and render final judgment, with 
the right of appeal, in any action which may be brought in said 
court by any Indian nation, tribe, or band which has been recog- 
nized as such nation, and so on. 

Mr. President, it is quite a long amendment, and as I have 
information to the effect that a point of order will be made 
against it, and it is clearly subject to the point of order, I will 
not present it. I am stating this merely that the Recorp may 
show that the Senator from Colorado, who is necessarily absent 
from the Senate on important public business, desired to have 
the matter presented; but because of the pressure of time and 
the lateness of the hour I am not going to present it, for I know 
ri potat of order would be made against it and would be well 

en. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should certainly make a point of order 
against an amendment that would allow a judgment to be ren- 
dered absolutely by the Court of Claims. 

me STONE. That is the language of the proposed amend- 
men 
s 1 STERLING. I offer the amendment which I send to the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 56, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to the administrator of the estate of John W. 
deceased, out of any money in the Treasury of 
standing to the t of the Cherokee Natioa of Indians, the sum of 

5,000 and interest thereon at the rate of 5 pe cent per annum from 
he date of the award, May 25, 1883, in full payment of the award 
made by the commission appointed pursuant to the authority con- 
we 2 the seventh article of the treaty with the Cherokees of 
the Interior August 29, 1883, reaffirmed 

16, 1884, and again reaffirmed by decision dated April 26, 1886. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against that amendment that it is a private claim, has not been 
estimated for, and has no place on this biil. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if I may be heard just a 
moment on that, this is an amendment for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a treaty stipulation, and I think is in order under Rule 
XVI. The same point was made when a similar amendment 
was offered at the last session, on February 25 last, and it was 
then ruled that, being for the purpose of carrying out a treaty, 
stipulation, it was in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to correct the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. As I recollect, at that time this 
amendment was reported by the committee and was incorporated 
in the bill. Having been reported from a standing committee 
of the Senate, it was on that footing, I think, that the Chair 
sustained the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that it is not 
general legislation; that it seems to be in accordance with a 
treaty with the Cherokee Indians, and proposes to take money, 
out of their fund. i 

Mr. STONE. Then I will agree to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to thg 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask leave to in- 
sert in the Recorp a letter from Mr. Edgar B. Meritt relating 
to a statement that was made to the Senate yesterday concern- 
ing hearings had on the Indian appropriation bill, and to call 
attention to the fact that the hearings referred to were on the 
bill for the fiscal year 1913, the hearings being had in 1912, in- 
stead of in connection with the consideration by the committee 
of the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, and the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, June 18, 192%. 
Hon. Josern T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran Senator: I notice in to-day's Record, on page 2316, that 
Senator LAN quotes me in support of statement that there was a 
3 in the appropriation for surveying and allotting Indian res- 
ervations. 

I wish to invite your attention to the fact that Senator Lanz quoted 
from the 8 before the House Committee on Indian Affairs on the 
Indian appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1913, which has nothing 
to do whatever wirn the current Indian ap ropriation bill. In sub- 
stantiation of this statement I am transmitting herewith the hearin: 
dated January 17, 1912, before the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House of Representatives on the Indian mt Brier bill for the fiscal 
year 1913, and attention is invited to pages 3 to 10 of d hearings, 
which contain justifications for the appropriation for survey and allot- 
ment work on Indian reservations, as pa in the Indian appropria- 
tion act approved August 24, 1912. (37 Stat. L., 518.) 

It is plainly apparent, of course, that the hearings in question, which 
refer to, last year's appropriation bill, would not 
Indian bill now under consideration by the Senate. 

I should appreciate very much if the RECORD could be corrected so as 
to show the facts in regard to this matter, 

Very respectfully, . E. B. MERITT. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to offer two or three amendments. On 
page 51, line 18, after the name “Oklahoma,” I move to insert 
the words “including such schools in the Quapaw Agency.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, On page 51, line 18, after the words“ Semi- 

.nole Nations in Oklahoma,” it is proposed to insert “ including 
such schools in the Quapaw Agency.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to come in on page 13, after line 11. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 13, after line 11, it is proposed to 
insert as a separate paragraph the following: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to employ a chartered and 
certified accountant for the purpose of Preparing. under the direction 
of said Secretary, a complete fiscal and financial oo. and statement 
of the affairs of cach of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians, $10,000, 
or such part thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. STONE. I will accept that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 50, line 16, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Provided further, That the Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Indians in Oklahoma shall be ee by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. I will accept that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the amend- 
ments be ordered to be engrossed and the bill read a third 
time? 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, before the final formal yote, I 
desire to ask leave to insert in the Recorp a statement show- 
ing the property of the Indians, the irrigation projects where 
the appropriations have been reimbursable, and the extent to 
which they have been reimbursed, the revolving fund and the 
extent to which the revolying fund has been repaid, the indus- 
trial work of the Indians, their status in the matter of farm- 
ing, and the school attendance of the Indians. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if that 
document was prepared by him? 

Mr. CLAPP. This document was prepared by myself from 
the report published by the Indian Office. There is nothing 
original in it except one expression of my own bearing upon the 
importance of the increase of Indian attendance upon the 
public schools. The remainder is simply a compilation. 

Mr. STONE. That is important information, and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has been so long identified with Indian 
work that that fact attaches additional value to the compila- 
tion. I suggest that it be also printed as a document. 

Mr. CLAPP. I would have no objection to that, and if it 
were not so late I should like to make some remarks in con- 
nection with it, but, owing to the lateness of the hour, I simply 
ask to have it printed in the RECORD, 


applicable to the 


Mr. STONE. I will ask that it be printed as a document as 
well as printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the paper will be printed in the Recorp and 
also as a public document. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF STATUS OF INDIAN CoNnDITIONS (S. Doc. No. 109). 
PROPERTY. 


On the 30th day of June, 1912, the property of the Indians, tribal 
and individual, was estimated as follows: 


Tribal: 
Land, exclusive of timber 
Timber. 


Individual : 
Land, exclusive of timber 
Timbe: a 


) —.— 


Eunds 
Homes, barns, e 
8 tools, 


toc — — 22. 216, 531 
Other property not classifled— eaaa 472, 898 


Hana Ee A ee IPT es ee EY LL: 398, 950, 482 
=a 
e ap ee ean S 643, 684, 036 


(Pages 290, 291.) 

The above is exclusive of propery consisting in part of coal and 
timber, which the Government has taken over under an agreement to 
dispose of the same and account to the Indlans for the proceeds. It 
would be difficult to estimate the amount of such property. 

Total estimated property of Indians valued at $643, 684, 036. 83 
Total expenditures of Indian Service, with the single 
exception of per capita payments to Indians. 11, 270, 343. 92 


Cost of administration, estimated on above as basis. 
Reimbursable. 
Land, coal, and timber. 
Uinta Reservation, Utah, is the only reservation where the Govern- 
ment nas been entirely reimbursed for irrigation projects from the sale 
And. 
In man 


1.75 per cent. 


cases compilers reimbursement has been made on account of 
reimbursable appropriations for surveying and other purposes, but 
sufficient funds have not accrued to make a complete reimbursement 
for the expenditures under the appropriations. This Is illustrated in 
the case of Colorado River and Flathead. 

Up to June 30, 1912, the Government had been reimbursed over 
6,300,000 out of reimbursable appropriations, part of which is for 
rrigation. 

REVOLVING FUND. 


The sum of $30,000 was 8 by the act of March 3. 1911 
(36 Stat. L., 1058-1061), for the purpose of encouraging industry 
among Indians, and this money was apportioned in various amounts, 
ranging from $1,000 to $5,000, to 15 erent reservations. Expendi- 
tures have been made in the purchase of farming implements, equip- 
ment, wagons, and horses and other breeding stock, and while the actual 
number of Indians who participated in the use of the money on the 
various reservations Is not known at the present time, the reports 
received indicate that the money is serving a very useful purpose. 

The act of April 4, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 269-277), appropriated tho 
sum of $15,000 for the purpose of encouraging industry among the In- 
dians residing on the Tongue River Reservation in Montana. The 
entire sum eee for this reservation has been expended in the 
purchase of breeding and work stock, seeds, and agricultural equipment, 
which have been sold to 251 Indians of this tribe on a deferred- 

yment plan, and $6,884.15 have been repaid, with not a single bene- 
Belary of this fund delinquent under the terms of the «agreements. 
The purchases of the Indians from this fund have made many of them 
self-supporting. The freighting of Government supplies 55 miles to 
the agency is now done largely by Indians, who have purchased their 
horses from this fund. 

The act of April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 70-83), appropriated the sum 
of $25,000 to be used as a reimbursable fund at the Fort Belknap Res- 
ervation for the purchase of machinery, tools, implements, and other 

uipment and animals to enable the Indians to engage in the raising 
of sugar beets and other SP — There are approximately 154 accounts 
outstanding saune the Indians on this reservation by reason of their 
participation the use of the money appropriated. 

The accounts involve the purchase of agricultural implements, fence 
wire, and seed. 

The total expenditure made under the appropriation since its estab- 
lishment amounts to $29,768.26, and more than $15,000 has been 
already repaid by the Indians and is being again used for a similar 
purpose under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. L., 
781-795), which prore that the money repaid shall be available for 
reexpenditure until June 1, 1915. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS. 


During the year ending June 30, 1912, there were employed by the 
Indian Office 14,936 Indians, engaged in various matters, whose total 
earnings amounted to $1,164,996; and there were employed during that 
period by private parties 5,113 adults and 2,375 minors and outing 
students, whose total earnings amounted to $775,418, or a grand total 
of $1,940,414. = 165. 

Of the 14,936 Indians employed through the Indian Office. 1,905 
males and 521 females are in regular service, while 11,479 males and 
941 females are employed at intervals. 


FARMING. 
June 30, 1912, reports were made grouping reservations advanced in 
farming and stock raising, and of 28,544 male adult Indians of the 
first group there were 2 


„489 farming for themselves, and of 65,639 
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able-bodied Indians of the second group 20,178 were raising stock as 
their principal means of support. (. 12.) 

Of all the Indians engaged in farming (exclusive of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes) there were a total of 39,901 farming 558,503 acres of land, 
producing a crop value of $3,250,000, of which $2,800,000 was for 
grain, hay, ete., and the balance for vegetables. (Pp. 146 and 150.) 

There were engaged in stock raising 51,380 Indians, of whom 26,014 
made it their principal means of support; 25,806 made it a partial 
means of font dap he total acreage was 30.070.240 and the total 
value of stock grazed was $22,238,241. (Pp. 152-153.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


During the year 1912 there were enga. in other work than farm- 


ing, with a value of products of such work, as follows: 


June 80, 1912, there were 16,679 Indlans of all classes who were 
receiving rations, of which a large proportion were receiving rations 
issued in payment for labor performed. 

SCHOOLS. 

June 30, 1912, there were 65,093 Indian children able to attend 
school. Of these, 24,341 were in Government schools, 4,621 in mission 
schools, 158 in private schools, and 17,611 in the publie schools. or a 
total of 46,131 in school and 18,962 not attending school. (P. 188.) 

In 1901 the average attendance in public schools was 98, and perha) 
no phase of the Indian situation is so tive of pro on the 
par of the Indians as ihe increase from 98 in 1901 to 17,611 in 1912 
n attendance in publice schools. (P. 11.) 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the pill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


FOREIGN TARIFF SYSTEMS AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 
. 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to give notice that on Saturday next, 
June 21, following the routine morning business, I shall submit 
some remarks on the report prepared by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce at 
the request of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means on Foreign tariff systems and industrial conditions.” 


ADJOURNMENT TO SATURDAY. 


Mr. KERN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Saturday next at 12 o'clock m. 
The motion was agreed to. 


SALARY OF COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BACON obtained the floor. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Georgia if he will not permit me to make a statement? 
I will occupy only a moment. 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, on yesterday, when the 
question of fixing the salary of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs was under consideration, I called attention to the fact 
that he had already been appointed. It has been suggested to 
me that possibly my objection to increasing the salary might be 
construed as an expression of hostility to the distinguished 
gentleman who, I understand, has been named for that place. 
I want to say, Mr. President, that no such thought was in my 
mind. I know Mr. Sells quite well, and I desire here to pay the 
tribute of my very high regard and admiration of him both as 
a man and as an officer. If I should have favored increasing 
the salary of any one, I should have done so for Mr. Sells. My 
purpose in objecting to that was that I believe in the economi- 
cal administration of public affairs, and I am also very much 
opposed to the policy of fixing salaries or making any other law 
with reference to the individual who happens to occupy the 
office at the time, and my objection was in no way a reflection 
upon the worth of Mr. Sells. ‘ 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 25 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 7 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Saturday, June 21, 1913, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 18, 1913. 
COLLECTOR oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Edward J. Lynch, of Minnesota, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Minnesota, in place of Frederick yon 
Baumbach, superseded. 

MINISTER. 

Meredith Nicholson, of Indiana, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Portugal, vice Cyrus E. Woods, resigned. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 

John S. Hunter, of Camden, Ala., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Montgomery, Ala., vice John A. Steele, term expired. 

A. M. Ward, of Clarksville, Ark., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Little Rock, Ark., vice John E. Bush, removed. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


John W. Allen, of De Witt, Ark., to be register of the land 
office at Little Rock, Ark., vice Guy W. Caron, term expired and 
resigned. . 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from June 16, 1913. 

Philip Kingsworth Gilman, of California. 

Eugene Franklin McCampbell, of Ohio. 

Norman Daniel Morgan, of California. 

John Coleman O’Gwynn, of Alabama. 

Henry Roth, of New York. 

Martin John Synnott, of New Jersey. 

Rufus Adrian Van Voast, of Ohio. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

J. F. Frazer to be postmaster at Lafayette, Ala., in place of 
W. E. Bosworth, removed. 

H. I. Johnson to be postmaster at Sheffield, Ala., in place of 
* W. McFall. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 

S. W. Riddle to be postmaster at Gadsden, Ala., in place of 
Thomas H. Stephens. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1912. 

Harlow S. Sharretts to be postmaster at Summerdale, Ala. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

ARIZONA, 

W. S. Adams to be postmaster at Jerome, Ariz., in place of 
“pgp E. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 

13. 

Horace P. Merrill to be postmaster at Benson, Ariz., in place 
of Leonard D. Redfield. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1913. 

Jesse J. Rascoe, jr., to be postmaster at Morenci, Ariz., in 
place of John L. Keister, resigned. 

Paul A. Smith tobe postmaster at Tombstone, Ariz., in place 
of Francis D. Crable, resigned. 

ARKANSAS. 

N. J. Hazel to be postmaster at Marked Tree, Ark., in place 
of Clarence A. Dawson, removed. 

Charles C. Stewart to be postmaster at Greenwood, Ark., in 
place of John W. Bell, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA. 3 > 

Thomas C. Stoddard to be postmaster at Alameda, Cal., in 
place of Theodore W. Leydecker, deceased. 

O. C. Williams to be postmaster at Dinuba, Cal., in place of 
Manson M. Cochran. Incumbent's commission expired May 17, 
1913. 

COLORADO. 

W. J. Brown to be postmaster at Rocky Ford, Colo., in place 
of Henry W. Lance. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1912. 

Clark Cooper to be postmaster at Canon City, Colo., in place 
of Robert S. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1912. 

CONNECTICUT. 


W. S. Clarke to be postmaster at Milford, Conn., in place of 
W. S. Clark, to correct name. 
DELAWARE. 
Elijah E. Carey to be postmaster at Millsboro, Del., in place 
of prea H. Burton. Incumbent’s commission expired January, 
25, 19: 
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FLORIDA, 


Marcy B. Darnall to be postmaster at Key West, Fla., in place 
T Charles S. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired April 

, 1918. 

G. N. Denning to be postmaster at Winter Park, Fla., in place 
ot Leland M. Chubb. Incumbent's commission expired February 

, 1913. 

W. H. Hoffman to be postmaster at Dunnellon, Fla., in place 
of George W. Neville, resigned. 

Joseph H. Humphries to be postmaster at Bradentown, Fila., 
in place of John B. Leffingwell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 2, 1913. 

Edward C. Lewis to be postmaster at Marianna, Fla., in place 
of Louis Wiselogel. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1913. : 

Alma P. Martin to be postmaster at Melbourne, Fla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 

Lula Newton to be postmaster at Winter Garden, Fla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 

Samuel M. Wilson to be postmaster at Bartow, Fla., in place 
of Enoch E. Skipper. Incumbent's commission expired January 
6, 1913. 

GEORGIA, 

Alice B. Bussey to be postmaster at Cuthbert, Ga., in place of 
Alice B. Bussey. Incumbent's commission expired March 25, 
1913. 

IDAHO. 

Claude V. Biggs to be postmaster at Buhl, Idaho, in place of 
Alson H. Nihart. Inecumbent’s commission expired April 10, 
1913. : 

F. H. Bradbury to be postmaster at Rathdrum, Idaho, in 
place of John M. Repass, removed. 

George W. Harris to be postmaster at Burke, Idaho, in place 
of Blanch S. Rowe, declined. 

Edgar T. Hawley to be postmaster at St. Maries, Idaho, in 
place of Thomas C. White, resigned. 

Emil L. Mueller to be postmaster at Kamiah, Idaho. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 

J. J. Nickles to be postmaster at Plummer, Idaho. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1912. 

John J. Presley to be postmaster at Wallace, Idaho, in place 
of Alfred J. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expired May 8, 
1913. , 

ILLINOIS. 

Alonzo Boren to be postmaster at Herrin, III., in place of 
W. A. Perrine. Incumbent’s commission expired February 9, 
1913. 

W. E. Clayton to be postmaster at Johnston City, II., in place 
of Eva J. Harrison, resigned.. 

Arthur M. Kloepfer to be postmaster at Winnetka, II., in 
place of Elmer E. Adams, removed. 

Joseph H. Knebel to be postmaster at Pocahontas, III. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 

F. Marion Martin to be postmaster at Noble, III., in place of 
Amzi A. Junkins. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
26, 1913. 

Thomas J. Mowbray to be postmaster at Bradford, II., in 
place of Eugene A. Foster, deceased. 

Harry L. Reinoehl to be postmaster at Flat Rock, III., in 
place of William L. Tohill, Incumbent's commission expired 
May 13, 1913. 

Porter B. Simcox to be postmaster at Patoka, III., in place 
of George W. Gaultney. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
13, 1913. : 

. INDIANA. 

Lewis E. Chowning to be postmaster at Dugger, Ind. Office 

became presidential January 1, 1913. 
IOWA. 


Willard Bucklen to be postmaster at Marble Rock, Iowa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 

Charles K. Coontz to be postmaster at Lineville, Iowa, in 
place of Charles H. Austin. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 13, 1912. 

Andrew J. Mullarky to be postmaster at Allison, Iowa, in 
place of John H. Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1912. 

KANSAS, 

Frank S. Foster to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Kans., in place 
of Joseph A. Schmitt, deceased. 

John C. Girk to be postmaster at Halstead, Kans., in place of 
Lae Bookwalter. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 


KENTUCKY. 


A. B. Tilton to be postmaster at Carlisle, Ky., in place of 
Hemer B. Bryson, resigned. 


LOUISIANA. 


S. S. Gullatt to be postmaster at Ruston, La., in place of Lou 
S. Flournoy. Incumbent's commission expires June 26, 1913. 
J. M. Melton to be postmaster at Bernice, La., in place of 
Charles C. Dow. Incumbent’s commission expired May 14, 1912, 
W. T. Pegues to be postmaster at Mansfield, La., in place of 
1 F. Clement. Incumbent's commission expired June 14, 
MAINE. 


William G. Harmon to be postmaster at Old Orchard. Me., in 
puce or M. E. Hill. Incumbents commission expired January 
E. A. Prescott to be postmaster at Monmouth, Me. ‘Office 
became presidential July 1, 1912. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dennis J. Dullea to be postmaster at Peabody, Mass., in place 
of William F. Wiley. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1912. 

MICHIGAN. 


Charles Curtis Jackson to be postmaster at Algonac, Mich., in 
place of C. C. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1912. 

Michael L. Gillen to be postmaster at Adrian, Mich., in place 
eae A. Dailey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 

James Guinan to be postmaster at Dearborn, Mich., in place 
of Thomas T. Woods, deceased. 

Barton R. Osborn to be postmaster at Tekonsha, Mich., in 
place of Ben F. McMillen. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 14, 1913. 

Clare E. Rann to be postmaster at Perry, Mich., in place of 
eric H. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

Albert J. Raymond to be postmaster at Memphis, Mich. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 

Harry L. Shirley to be postmaster at Galesburg, Mich., in’ 
place of Oliver D. Carson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1913. = 

MINNESOTA, 


G. O. Bergan to be postmaster at Sacred Heart, Minn., in 
place of Peter O. Roe. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1913. 

Simon P. Brick to be postmaster at Little Fails, Minn., in 
place of Wheaton M. Fuller, deceased. 

Emil Eriksen to be postmaster at Lakefield, Minn., in place 
of Marion G. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1912. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Ruby Barnes to be postmaster at Summit, Miss., in place of 
amos N. Atkinson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
29, 1913. 

W. P. Cassedy to be postmaster at Brookhaven, Miss., in 
place of E. F. Brennan. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 29, 1913. 

MISSOURI. 


James L. Smith to be postmaster at New London, Mo., in 
place of Blanche G. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 15, 1912. 

J. H. Turk to be postmaster at Ash Grove, Mo., in place of 
James R. Dyer, resigned. 

NEBRASKA. 


C. G. Fritz to be postmaster at Hooper, Nebr., in place of 
John Ring. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 1912. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Adelia M. Barrows to be postmaster at Hinsdale, N. H., in 
place of Adelia M. Barrows. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1913. 

NEW YORK. 


Charles H. Beeby to be postmaster at Central Square, N. Y. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 

James S. Clark to be postmaster at Croton on Hudson, N. X., 
in place of Ezra C. Ferris. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1913. 

George Coon to be postmaster at Stillwater, N. Y., in place 
a 15 Stumpf. Incumbent's commission expired December 


John H. Coon to be postmaster at Stanley, N. Y. Offiée be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 

B. A. Curtiss to be postmaster at Camden, N. X., in-place of 
Puen gs Farnsworth. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

, 1913. 

Henry Dicks to be postmaster at Fort Terry, N. Y. Office be- 
eame presidential October 1, 1912. 

Edward J. Hughes to be postmaster at Schuylerville, N. I., in 
place of Orley W. Closson, removed. 

William Jennings to be postmaster .at Dolgeville, N. Y., in 
place of Frantz Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 11, 1913. 

Daniel H. Keating to be postmaster at Fort Edward, N. Y., in 
place of Fred A. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1912. 

George L. Krein to be postmaster at Dansville, N. X., in place 
of Jonathan B. Morey. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1912. 

Joseph J. Maher to be postmaster at Staatsburg, N. Y., in 
place of Edwin B. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 29, 1013. 

John J. Maloney to be postmaster at Aurora, N. Y., in place 
of Henry Morgan. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1912. 

George M. Miller to be postmaster at Andes, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 

John G. More to be postmaster at Walton, N. V., in place of 
Fiora E. Bassett. Incumbents commission expired December 
16, 1912. 

Peter J. O'Neill to be postmaster at Bay Shore, N. X., in 
place of Ivans L. Hubbard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 9, 1913. 

Edward E. O'Rourke to be postmaster at Ellicottville, N. Y., 
in place of Charles M. Walrath. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 29. 1913. 

Arthur Rappleye to be postmaster at Interlaken, N. Y., in 
place of Frank H. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 

J. C. Rossman to be postmaster at Mohawk, N. X., in place of 
James N. Bellinger. Incumbent's commission expired January 
11, 1913. 

Arthur E. Russ to be postmaster at Phoenix, N. X., in place 
of Charles K. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1912. 

Edward F. Ryan to be postmaster at Lyons Falls, N. V., in 
place of C. M. Waters. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1913. 

Charles H. Seeley to be postmaster at Siduey, N. Y., in place 
of George A. McKinnon. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1913. 

John H. Ten Eyck to be postmaster at Black River, N. Y., in 
place of Charles J. Sweet. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1913. £ 

George C. Tranter to be postmaster at Port Richmond, N. Y., 
in place of Henry Fackner, resigned. 

William Van Alstyne to be postmaster at Fultonville, N. Y., 
in place of John N. Van Antwerp, deceased. 

A. F. G. Zurhorst to be postmaster at Oakfield, N. Y., in place 
of Charles H. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expired April 8, 
1913. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


J. G. Boatman to be postmaster at Milnor, N. Dak., in place 
of Anton Berger. Incumbent’s commission expired April 23, 
1913. 

Joseph Deschenes to be postmaster at Walhalla, N. Dak., in 
place of H. A. Mayo. Incumbent's commission expired April 15, 
1913. 

Anthony Hentges to be postmaster at Michigan, N. Dak., in 
place of Maggie Fox. Incumbent's commission expired January 
11, 1913. 

Edith M. Holm to be postmaster at Ryder, N. Dak., in place of 
Ole J. Bye, resigned. 

II. A. Holmes to be postmaster at Towner, N. Dak., in place of 
Alice Gilbertson. Incumbent's commission expired January 11, 
1913. 

Jacob R. Houx to be postmaster at Rolette, N. Dak., in place 
of Albert E. Hurst. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1913. 

Carl Jahnke to be postmaster at New Salem, N. Dak., in place 
of Henry Engelter. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1913. 

Guy A. Kopriva to be postmaster at Bowbells, N. Dak., in 
pluce of Thomas B. Hurly. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 1, 1213. 
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John Long to be postmaster at Page, N. Dak., in place of 
William Berry, deceased. 

Frank McGraw to be postmaster at Cogswell, N. Dak., in 
ere £ John K. Soule. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Nelle W. Moellring to be postmaster at Ray, N. Dak., in place 
of mapa Fuoter. Incumbent's commission expired December 

W. T. Reilly to be postmaster at Milton, N. Dak., in place of 
J. W. Pratten, resigned. 

S. V. Saunders to be postmaster at Ellendale, N. Dak., in 
place of James M. Bunker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 26, 1913. 

OHIO. 


O. E. Curl to be postmaster at West Mansfield, Ohio, in place 
s oe L. Godwin. Incumbent’s commission expired May 16, 
Clement V. Lash to be postmaster at Edon, Ohio, in place of 
ae M. Shafer. Incumbent’s commission expired June 12, 
J. E. Rubin to be postmaster at Payne, Ohio, in place of Don 
C. Corbett, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA, 


J. W. Chism to be postmaster at Medford, Okla., in place of 
Jacob P. Becker, resigned. 

William Barrowman to be postmaster at Purcell, Okla., in 
place of L. D. Dickerson, resigned. 

James E. Wallace to be postmaster at Broken Bow, Okla. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1913. 


OREGON, 


W. A. Richardson to be postmaster at Heppner, Oreg., i 
place of Wallace W. Smead. Incumbent’s commission expir 
December 18, 1911. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Julia C. Gleason to be postmaster at Villanova, Pa., in place 
155 ae C. Gleason. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

Emory K. Eichelberger to be postmaster at Hanover, Pa., in 
place of Aaron Hostetter, deceased. 

Frank C. Fisher to be postmaster at Cheltenham, Pa. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913, 

M. L. Griffin to be postmaster at Vandergrift Heights, Pa., 
in place of Charles C. Craig. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 11, 1911. 

Joseph Nelson to be postmaster at Fayette City, Pa., in place 
of A. C. Alton, deceased. 


Frederick E. Obley to be postmaster at West Newton, Pa., in 


place of Walter L. Stevenson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1913. $ 

Charles E. Putnam to be postmaster at Linesyille, Pa., in 
poe of Clara Brown. Incumbent's commission expired May 7, 
1913. 

Andrew Wahl to be postmaster at Evans City, Pa., in place of 
Lily Watters. Incumbent’s commission expired June 12, 1913. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


William R. Congdon to be postmaster at Wickford, R. I., in 
place of George E. Gardner, deceased. 

S. Martin Rose to be postmaster at Block Island, R. I., in 
place of Edward S. Payne. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Herman H. Brodham to be postmaster at Manning, S. C., in 
place of Eliza Appelt, resigned. 

Smith L. Johnston to be postmaster at St. George, S. C., in 
place of Joseph H. Abbey. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 29, 1913. 

TENNESSEE. 


W. J. Allen to be postmaster at Wartrace, Tenn. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1908. 

Knox Tate to be postmaster at Bolivar, Tenn., in place of 
John Redd. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1913. 


TEXAS. 


A. H. Ables to be postmaster at Terrell, Tex., in place of 
Frank L. Irwin. Incumbents commission expired June 12, 
1913. 

Robert W. Bennett to be postmaster at Kenedy, Tex., in 
place of Virgil A. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1913. 

Alice C. Cheney to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Tex., in 
place of Michael A. Rickard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1912. 
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A. S. Farmer to be postmaster at Graham. Tex., in place of 
John T. Cunningham. Incumbent's commission expired June 7, 
1910. 

Annie F. Higbee to be postmaster at Slaton, Tex., in place of 
George F. Higbee, deceased. 

Edward Kennedy to be postmaster at Anson, Tex., in place of 
Clara A. Boynton, deceased. 

D. P. Porter to be postmaster at De Kalb, Tex., in place of 
L. A. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 1912. 

L. H. Salter to be postmaster at Stanton, Tex., in place of 
William B. Montgomery. Incumbent's commission expired April 
28, 1912. 

Thomas A. Stafford to be postmaster at Robstown, Tex. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 

Tom R. Stewart to be postmaster at Whitney, Tex., in place 
of Henry C. Ford. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 
1912. 

UTAH. 


Joseph Anderson to be postmaster at Lehi, Utah, in place of 
Stephen W. Ross, resigned. 

W. W. Browning to be postmaster at Ogden, Utah, in place 
of L. W. Shurtliff. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1918. 

II. C. Smith to be postmaster at Price, Utah, in place of 
Charles A. Guiwits. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1913. $ 

WASHINGTON. 


Jefferson F. Canon to be postmaster at Tenino, Wash., in 
place of Angus D. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1913. 

James O'Farrell, jr., to be postmaster: at Orting, Wash., in 
place of James R. O'Farrell. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1913. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


C. A. Bailey to be postmaster at Berwind, W. Va. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 

Henry W. Early to be postmaster at Kimball, W. Va., in 
place of William T. Morrison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1911. 

A. A. Meredith to be postmaster at Sistersville, W. Va., in 
place of Lynn Kirtland. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1913. 

R. V. Shanklin to be postmaster at Gary, W. Va., in place of 
William B. Hensel, resigned. 


WISCONSIN, 


Annie W. Bartholomew to be postmaster at Delafield, Wis., 
in place of A. J. W. Nixon. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 29, 1912. 

John Blake to be postmaster at Mellen, Wis., in place of 
Robert Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1912. 

F. A. Ferriter to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Wis., in place of 
Charles F. Fine. Incumbents commission expired February 18, 
1913. s, 

Birt E. Fredrick to be postmaster at Augusta, Wis., in place 
of James R. Shaver. Incumbent's commission expired January 
28, 1913. 

T. J. Griffin to be postmaster at Prescott, Wis., in place of 
Frank K. Havens. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1913. 

Albert Hess to be postmaster at Arcadia, Wis., in place of 
Jsa Faulds. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1912. 

Robert Horneck to be postmaster at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
Office hecame presidential July 1, 1910. 

F. W. Kenper to be postmaster at Union Grove, Wis., in place 
of Alvin P. Colby. Incumbent’s commission expired May 13, 
1913. ; 

Frank Leuschen to be postmaster at Marathon, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

A. H. Long to be postmaster at Prairie du Chien, Wis., in 
place of James E. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2. 1913. 

F. C. O. Muentch to be postmaster at Argyle, Wis., in place 
ef George G. Gaskill. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1012. 

Joseph A. Paustenbach to be postmaster at Abbotsford, Wis., 
in place of J. H. Paustenbach, to correct name. 

Thomas Wilson to be postmaster at Belleville, Wis., in place 
of Fred P. Harmon. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1913. 


WYOMING. 

Mary E. Hurst to be postmaster at Greybull, Wyo. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 

Nels Simpson to be postmaster at Cambria, Wyo., in place of 
Harvey Springer, resigned. 


CONFTRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 18, 1913. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS. 


Charles M, Galloway to be a Civil Service Commissioner. 
Hermon W. Craven to be a Civil Service Commissioner. 


PRoMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Maj. Carl Reichmann to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Thomas F. Schley to be major. 


CHAPLAIN, 


Chaplain Washington W. E. Gladden to be chaplain with the 
rank of captain. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade): 
Howard M. Lammers. 
Samuel S. Payne. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns: 
William H. P. Blandy. 
Everett Le R. Gayhart. 
George A. Andrews, 
Henry L. Abbott. 
James ©. Jones, jr. 
Herman E. Keisker. 
Thomas M. Searles, 
Glenn B. Davis. 

Bruce G. Leighton. 
Earl F. Enright. 
Frederick G. Crisp. 
Palmer H. Dunbar, jr. 
Cullen H. Want. 

Roy J. Wilson. 
Charles P. McFeaters. 
Carl E. Hoard. 

Harold C. Van Valzah. 
Charles N. Ingraham. 
Thomas M. Shock. 
Adolph von S. Pickhardt. 
Stewart F. Bryaut. 
Paul A. Stevens. 
Kenneth R. R. Wallace. 
George W. Wolf. 
William B. Jupp. 
Robin B. Daughtry. 
William I. Causey, jr. 
Waiter Seibert. 

James T. Mathews. 
Frank L. Johnston. 
Richard H. Knight. 
George L. Greene, jr. 
Hugh L. White. 
Reginald S. H. Venable. 
Charles C. Helmick. 
Norman C. Gillette. 
John A. Brownell. 
Thomas Shine. 

Roy Dudley. 

Laurence Wild. 

Lloyd R. Gray. 
Herbert K. Fenn. 
George D. Hull. 2 
James E. Brenner. 
Solomon H. Geer. 

Paul Hendren. 
Chapman C. Todd, Ir. 
Henry M. Briggs. 

Paul Cassard. 

Walter O. Henry. 

Clay L. Pearse. 

John N. Kates. 

Carl T. Hull. 

Thomas G. Berrien. 
Jesse R. Henderson. 
Eric F. Zemke. 

George M. Tisdale. 
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Fdward J. O'Keefe. 
Bernard T. Hunt. 
William L. Wright. 
Hamilton V. Bryan. 
Elroy L. Vanderkloot. 
Wilbur J. Ruble. 
John R. Palmer. 
John Le V. Hill. 
Hartwell C. Davis. 
Robert H. Grayson. 
Terry B. Thompson. 
John L. Hall. 
Laurance T. Du Bose. 
James H. Strong. 
Arthur G. Robinson. 
Frederic W. Dillingham. 
Walter E. Doyle. 
Hardy B. Page. 

Karl E. Hintze. 
George B. Junkin. 
William W. Meek. 
Justin Med. Miller. 
Oliver L. Downes. 
Ellsworth E. Davis. 
Harry R. Gellerstedt. 
Charles J. Parrish. 
Paulus P. Powell. 
Roy Pfaff. 

Benjamin H. Lingo. 
Earl H. Quinlan. 
Louis J. Roth. 
George S. Dale. 
Clarke Withers. 
Samuel N. Moore. 
Tunis A. M. Craven. 
Stuart E. Bray. 
William G. B. Hatch, 
Arthur S. Walton. 
Paul J. Searles. 
Samuel S. Thurston. 
Arthur W. Dunn, jr. 
Valentine Wood. 
Philip C. Ransom. 
Leo H. Thebaud. 
Jerome A. Lee. 
Leman L. Babbitt. 
Henry A. Seiller. 
James R. Webb. 
Alfred H. Donahue. 
Horace W. Pillsbury. 
John D. Jones. 
Walker Cochran. 
William Masek. 
Thomas W. McGuire. 
Julian B. Timberlake, jr. 
Edmund S. McCawley. 
Laurence W. Clarke. 
Langdon D. Pickering. 
Robert D. Kirkpatrick. 
Michael Hudson. 
Andrew L. Haas. 
Gordon Hutchins. 
Arnold Marcus. 
Franklin B. Conger, jr. 
Henry F. Floyd. 
Ligon B. Ard. 
Raymond Asserson. 
Joseph H. Hoffman. 
Jesse H. Smith. 
David R. Lee. 
Harold P. Parmelee. 


POSTMASTERS, 
CONNECTICUT, 
J. A. Leahy, Plainfield. 
Frederick H. Smith, Darien. 
FLORIDA, 
Charles E. Kettle, Hastings. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


E. H. Avent, East Durham. 
A. N. Bulla, Randleman. 
G. W. Hill, Vineland. 

A. H. Huss, Cherryville. 
D. J. Kerr, Canton. 
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. D. Lambeth, Elon Colleges 

. H. Lane, Leaksville. 

. S. Lockhart, Wadesboro. 

T. McKeithen, Aberdeen. 

bert S. McRae, Chapel Hill. 

. W. Noell, Roxboro. 

no Ormand, Bessemer City. 
M. 


A Ft 


Osborn, Oxford. 
. Sheffield, Spray. 


re 


OHIO. 


p 


„S. Baker, Weston. 

B. E. Custer, Montpelier. 
Emile F. Juillard, Stryker. 
Neal M. Osborn, Burton. 
H. M. Pomeroy, Maumee. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Charles A. Hoff, Lykens. 

William E. Schaak, Lebanon. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Rufus G. Durham, Landrum. 

William M. McMillan, Clinton. 

T. M. Mahon, Williamston. 

John H. Rothrock, Inman. 

TENNESSEE, 

R. H. L. Brasfield, Dresden. 

C. B. Bowden, Martin. 

R. D. Hunt, Sharon. 

J. F. Johnson, Watertown. 


TEXAS. 
S. W. Thomas, Aspermont. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Fgecutive nomination withdrawn June 18, 1913. 
POSTMASTER. 
Michael Finigan to be postmaster at Norwich, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frmway, June 20, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Jehovah, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, our 
God and our Father, our life, our light, our faith, our hope, our 
inspiration. Let Thy blessing descend upon us to quicken the 
angels of our better self that we may respond to every call 
toward the ideals promulgated and exemplified in the incom- 
parable life and character of the Son of God, whose spirit has 
found its way into the hearts of millions, working in and through 
them the works of righteousness. To the glory and honor of 
Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of Tuesday, June 17, 1913, was read and approved. 

JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO HOUSES OF CONGRESS, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
concurrent resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 10. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House ô 
Repren an Yo on onak; the 23d day of June, 1913, at 12 o'clock 
and 30 minutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such 
communications as the President of the United States shall be pleased 
to make them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am advised by the Presi- 
dent that he desires to submit to the two Houses of Congress 
his views in reference to currency legislation, and that he would 
like to meet the two Houses on Monday next at 1 o’clock. It is 
for that purpose that I offer the resolution to invite the Senate 
to be present at 12 o’clock and 30 minutes. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 177. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Insular Affairs be authorized to 
have such printing and 23 done for the use of the committee as 
may be necessary during the Sixty-third Congress. 


1913. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 2319. An act authorizing the appointment of an ambassa- 
dor to Spain. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 1917. An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1620. An act to provide for representation of the United 
States in the Fourteenth International Congress on Alcoholism, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

S. 1864. An act for the relief of the contributors to the Ellen 
M. Stone ransom fund; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1689. An act authorizing the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to allow in the accounts of the United States marshal 
for the district of Connecticut amounts paid by him from cer- 
tain appropriations; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2319. An act authorizing the appointment of an ambassa- 
dor to Spain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 1917, 
the Indian appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas if it was agreed 
some time previously that this matter should be taken up? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This bill was one of those spe- 
cifically mentioned in the agreement as excepted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It was excepted in the agreement which 
was adopted by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The agreement was to hold out 
all business until the 23d of this month; but this was one of 
the bills that was excepted. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas make a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No, Mr. Speaker; I was asking the gentle- 
man from Texas a question, and reserved the right to object. 
I have no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes on the subject of the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
reserve the right to object? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman from South Dakota 
allow me first to ask for unanimous consent with reference to 
adjournment? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

There was no objection. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] to address the 
House for 10 minutes on the Indian appropriation bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I am not going 
to object to this bill going to conference. Before unanimous 


consent is given, however, I desire to have the chairman of the 
committee, who I assume will be on the conference, give the 
House some assurance that before some of the amendments are 
agreed to there shall be an opportunity in the House for a sep- 
arate yole upon them. 

This Indian appropriation bill was passed in the House in the 
last session of the Sixty-second Congress, after very full con- 
sideration by the Committee on Indian Affairs and after full 
consideration in the House. It went to the Senate, and for the 
information of the House I will say that the bill as it passed 
the House carried $8,262,928, or about $3,000,000 less than the 
estimates. It came back from the Senate with amendments 
aggregating $5,488,000, and besides there were amendments con- 
taining important legislation and providing for recognizing cer- 
tain claims. After considerable deliberation in conference the 
conferees agreed on a report making the bill about $10,000,000. 
In other words, the conference eliminated .$3,672,000 in round 
figures and also eliminated practically all of the claims and 
much of the legislation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman explain what the re- 
maining $2,000,000 appropriated by the Senate and added to the 
House bill was for? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It was mostly increases for 
practically all purposes, but the largest amounts were in con- 
nection with irrigation projects. I think the largest increase 
was in connection with irrigation. I remember one distinctly, 
the Yakima irrigation project in the State of Washington, for 
which $1,800,000 was added. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is the gentleman satisfied that all of the 
objectionable items to which he alluded were eliminated? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think so. I was about to 
say that the bill which passed the House in this Congress is the 
bill exactly as agreed to in conference in the last Congress, 
without change in the slightest particular. We passed the bill, 
as the House will remember, under a rule not subject to any 
amendment, and passed it exactly as we had agreed to in con- 
ference. The conferees agreed and all signed the report. Dur- 
ing the time of the conference the conferees were informed that 
unless it put into the bill some legislation which the committee 
had no jurisdiction to put in, the bill would not be permitted to 
pass. I am not going to state who it was that sent that notice 
to the conference committee, but I will say that it was not a 
member of the committee. 

Notwithstanding that threat, the committee did not put in 
the legislation demanded. The conference report was never 
adopted, notwithstanding several days elapsed between the 
time that the report was submitted and when Congress ad- 
journed. I merely mention this as one of the instances that 
constantly and frequentiy happen where important appropria- 
tion bills are defeated simply by the power of one person 
somewhere who has not been permitted to have his way in 
something that he thinks he ought to have, and I hope the time 
will come when it will not be possible in any legislative body, 
here or elsewhere, for one Member to prevent important legis- 
lation and defeat appropriation bills during the closing days of 
a Congress, or at any other time, when the business of the 
country requires the appropriations to be made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is there much new legislation in the 
Senate amendments? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
pending bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Not very much; but there is 
Some, and some that may be considered important legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I merely want to call attention to the 
fact that in the other body there has been much acrimonious 
criticism of this body in respect to placing legislation on appro- 
priation bills, and I desired to see what effect those remarks 
had upon the body in which they were made. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. I simply rose to ask the gentleman if he 
proposes to inform the House in regard to the important changes 
made by the Senate. I understand that he does? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, as I stated, this 
bill passed the House following the precedent established when 
the House passed the sundry civil appropriation bill, both bills 
being passed under a rule. The sundry civil appropriation bill 
when it came back to the House contained only one amendment, 


In the amendments to the 


barring perhaps a couple of amendments that were merely to 


correct some errors in the bill. The one amendment that I 


referred to was unimportant. The bill went to conference. The 
other body later receded from its amendment and the bill has 
gone to the White House, Iam informed. This bill when it left 
here was considered for a number of weeks in the committee 
of the other body and was materially amended, and there was 
added to it in new appropriations two millions and a half dol- 
lars in round numbers. There has also been added some legis- 
Zation, and, as usual, when an Indian appropriation bill passes 
the House and returns it contains a few claims, though not as 
many as usual. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is the gentleman aware that the 
John W. West claim, which has been defeated several times in 
this House, has been put on this bill? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understand that it is one 
of the amendments. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that we sent the 
bill to the Senate containing a provision that a committee 
should be appointed by the House for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what should be done with reference to the irrigation of the 
Yakima Reservation in Washington, and that instead of adopt- 
ing that provision the Senate has appropriated $1,800,000 for 
that purpose? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The bill, I may say, has been 
amended, adding an item of $1,800,000 in lieu of the provision 
which was agreed to in conference in the last Congress that a 
commission consisting of two Senators and two Members of the 
House be appointed to visit the Yakima Reservation for the 
purpose of making a report. In other words, an important 
amendment which was in the bill, eliminated in conference in 
the last Congress, is again in the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not it also a fact that there 
is an appropriation of $100,000 for the purpose of opening a 
large reservation in the State of Montana—the Blackfoot Res- 
ervation, I believe—and that it contains a great deal of legis- 
lation? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Well, I have not examined in 
detail what that amendment is, but there is an amendment of 
some importance affecting a reservation in Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, my purpose in discussing this matter briefly at this 
time is simply to bring to the attention of the House the situa- 
tion as it exists so far as this bill is concerned. I am in favor 
of the bill going to conference; I hope that it may be permitted 
to go to conference without delay, notwithstanding the fact that 
the amendments have not yet been printed. There are only a 
few days remaining before the close of the fiscal year, and in 
justice to those who will be appointed on the conference com- 
mittee, in order that they may have an opportunity to meet and 
fully consider the amendments and in order that a report may 
be submitted and the bill enacted into law by July 1, it ought 
to go to conference at the earliest possible time, which will be 
to-morrow if the request of the gentleman from Texas is 
granted. But before consenting to unanimous consent, I want 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, who will head 
the conference committee appointed by the House, to give us 
some assurance that before an agreement is reached by which 
many of these amendments may be accepted that the House 
will be given an opportunity to have a separate vote upon some 
of them; and. Mr. Speaker, I want to say for the chairman 
of the committee that, so far as I am personally concerned, I 
have no doubt whatever and no concern whatever as to what 
his position will be, because I have served with him on confer- 
ences on former occasions and I think I know what his atti- 
tude is toward the amendments that are now in the bill; but 
I think it is due to the House that he make some statement 
before unanimous consent is given to allow the bill to go to con- 
ference, that before agreeing to certain amendments he will 
come back to the House and allow opportunity to discuss and 
consider them and permit, if demanded, a separate vote to be 
taken upon them. . 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the 
gentleman’s question I desire to state I do not believe that the 
proper thing for any conference committee to đo is to bring 
in a report or agree to a report from any other body that car- 
ries new legislation that had not been before the House and 
considered by the House. For three men representing the House 
to meet the conferees from another body and agree to material 
amendments upon a bill and report back te the House provi- 
sions for legislation that had never been considered by this 
House would be an assumption of more authority than I am 
willing, as one of the conferees, ever to take [applause]; and 
therefore new legislation that amounts to a large expenditure 
cof money or the establishment of a new precedent or anything 
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of that kind or character that the House had never considered 
should not be passed upon favorably by the conference commit- 
tee, but the matter should be reported back to the House for its 
action. That is the position I now take and have always stood 
upon in regard to these conference matters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman from Texas a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. BURKE] has the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota has expired. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Then I will yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The bill as it passed the 
Senate provides for clerks in the city of Washington. I would 
like to have the gentleman state if he will either disagree to 
the 3 or give the House an opportunity to vote 
upon 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it new legislation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is a provision that in- 
vades the jurisdiction of the legislative bil. We have provided 
for the clerical force in the District of Columbia such a sum of 
money and such a number of men as we believed the bureau 
ought to have. This bill carries a lump-sum appropriation in 
addition to what we have provided. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then I understand that it is 
the desire of the gentleman that we should report a disagree- 
ment upon that item and have it passed upon by the House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. There is also a pro- 
vision in this bill repealing a section in the legislative bill re- 
quiring the Indian Bureau to send in estimates specifically for 
the number f people needed in the bureau in Washington. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the gentleman any objection 
to that provision? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I have. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Why? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will say to the gentle- 
nian it is impossible for those whose duty it is to provide clerical 
assistants for all the departments in Washington to do the 
work intelligently if other committees are appropriating lump 
— o enable them to employ a force that we know nothing 
abou 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will state to the gentleman, Mr. 
Speaker, that I do not know that I shall be on that conference; 
but if I am I shall adhere to the rule that we have laid down, 
that new legislation that would be inconsistent with existing 
laws and that would be contrary to the established usage of 
eee would not be agreed to unless satisfactory to all 
parties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that I did intend to object to his bill going to confer- 
ence until the Senate amendments were printed, but in view of 
the fact that he has stated that we are to have separate votes 
upon the important amendments, I am not going to object. But 
I will say this: That if the Committee on Indian Affairs brings 
in a conference report that provides lump-sum appropriations 
for clerical help in the Indian Bureau, the conference report 
will not be adopted without a fight or without a quorum of the 
House. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Was the original bill satisfactory 
to the gentleman? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It was in that respect. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Jounson] if, as a matter of 
fact, the Committee on Indian Affairs has refrained, so far as 
this end of the Capitol is concerned, from consenting to any 
legislation that does conflict with the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in making appropriations for the 
Indian Bureau? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will say to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Burke] that I have found that 
the gentleman himself and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STEPHENS} are in sympathy with my views upon this question. 
But I simply wanted to warn the gentleman from Texas that 
he must not yield to the importunities at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, do I understand the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] to say that there will be 
an opportunity to vote on these amendments? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. On the new legislation? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not only on the new legislation, but 
particularly the amendments mentioned by the gentleman from 
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South Carolina [Mr. Jounson], whether those will be reported 
as disagreements? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand so. We do not 
desire, I will say, Mr. Speaker, to come in conflict with any 
other committee of this House. We have always tried to avoid 
that heretofore, and will do so in the future. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Unless the gentleman will make a state- 
ment to the effect that these two amendments will not be agreed 
upon without an opportunity being given to the House to discuss 
and pass upon them, I shall have to insist upon a separate vote 
upon the two amendments. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We will agree to that, then. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I simply want very briefly to emphasize what the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] has said with regard to the 
procedure of the conferees in connection with the consideration 
of this bill. 

There are a number of important amendments, a number of 
which I believe personally to be objectionable, at least on an 
appropriation bill. The bill which is under consideration is a 
bill which should have been enacted into law in the last Con- 
gress, and unless there is some very urgent reason why there 
should be some change from the legislation as the last Congress 
agreed upon it there should be no such departure, at least no 
important change. 

Therefore, I want to emphasize the suggestion that the House 
shall have the opportunity to pass upon any of these new im- 
portant matters before they are agreed to by the conferees on 
the part of the House. I understand that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] and the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. BURKE], both of whom will probably be members of the 
conference, are agreeable to that view, and with that under- 
standing and with the hope and expectation that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] also shares that view, I shall not 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Mr. 
Carrer, and Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a letter 
in the nature of an inyitation to the House, which the Clerk 
will report. A 

The Clerk read as follows: z. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Battie of Gettysburg Commission request the honor of the presence 
of the Members of the House of Representatives of the United States 
at the reunion celebration at Gettysburg, Pa., July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1913. 

JOHN K. TENER, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 
J. M. ScHOONMAKER, 
Chairman Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Battle of Gettysburg Commission. 


The favor of an answer not later than June 20, 1913, is requested to 
Lieut. Col. Lewis E. Beitler, secretary, Pennsylvania commission, Capi- 
tol, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 179. 


Resolved, That the invitation of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg Commission 
to the House of Representatives to attend at the reunion celebration 
at Gettysburg, Pa., July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1913, is accepted. 

That a committee camani of the Speaker and 14 Members of the 
House to be oe H by him be appointed to attend said reunion 
celebration on behalf of the House`of Representatives, and that the 
expenses of said committee be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives upon vouchers to be approved by the Speaker 
and audited by the Committee on Accounts. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the invitation coming from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to this House is to join in a 
celebration by the veterans on both sides of the Civil War. I 
think it only proper and appropriate that this House should 
recognize that celebration by sending a committee of the House 
to be present as the representatives of this body. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 


right to object, I should like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama if there is any reason why this resolution might not be 
passed on Monday next as well as to-day? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can only say to the gentleman that I 
see no reason why it should not be passed to-day as well as on 
Monday. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The resolution incurs an ex- 
pense, and the Republican minority leader [Mr. Mann] is ab- 
sent; and under the arrangement made before he went away it 
might be considered that this is going outside of what was con- 
templated. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The letter to the Speaker requested an 
answer as to whether this House would accept the invitation or 
not not later than the 20th of this month. I think I myself can 
speak, if the gentleman from South Dakota is not willing to do 
so, for the patriotism of the gentleman from Illinois. The 
expense incident to the going of a committee from this House to 
Gettysburg to this celebration and return will be very small. I 
think this is a proper recognition of the occasion, and as the 
gentlemen in charge of the ceremony have requested us to 
answer their invitation not later than the 20th, I am inclined 
to think this resolution ought to go through to-day. Of course, 
it will have to go through if there is to be any answer. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I am in entire 
accord with the resolution. I interrogated the gentleman simply 
for information, and I am entirely satisfied with the statement 
that he has made. I have no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Speaker has made a suggestion to 
me in regard to the number of this committee. In order to 
properly accommodate both sides of the House and at the same 
time take care of the old soldiers on both sides of the House 
who ought to go on this committee, I ask leave to change the 
number from 14 to 20. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks leave to change the 
number from 14 to 20. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? s 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet. I do not know 
that I want to object. Is this committee to be composed of 20 
Members of the House? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Twenty is the number now. There are 
a number of old soldiers on the two sides of the House, and in 
order to take care of them and at the same time give proper 
e to the minority it is necessary to increase it 
to 20. 

Mr. SISSON. I did not hear the reading of the resolution. 
I have just come in. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The original resolution read 14, but I 
asked to change it to 20. 

Mr. SISSON. Are all the expenses to be paid out of the 
contingent fund? e 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so. I think that is absolutely 
proper in an instance of this kind. Not that these gentlemen 
would have any objection to paying their own expenses, but I 
think it is appropriate that the House should give this recog- 
nition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have already appropriated $150,000 
to pay a part of the cost of the celebration, and I doubt if the 
expense will be very much, as the fare is not over $7 or $8. 

Mr. SISSON. As long as we have paid that much, if the 
management of the Gettysburg celebration wanted a committee 
to come there, why could they not pay the expenses out of that 
$150,000? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD.. I will say to my friend from Missis- 
sippi that the matter strikes me in this way: The expenses will 
be very small. The fare up there and back is only $6 or $7. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Five dollars and five cents. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am informed that it will be $5.05. 
The fare of 20 Members will be about $100, and their hotel ex- 
penses will be comparatively small. I think in a matter of this 
importance to the Nation the committee ought to go not only 
with the authority of the House, but go with their expenses 
paid by the House, to show that they fully represent this House 
in every respect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. s 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the committee later. 

Subsequently the Speaker appointed the following committee: 
The Speaker, Mr. SHerwoop, Mr. Tatsorr of Maryland, Mr. 
GOULDEN, Mr. STEDMAN, Mr. KIRKPATRICK, Mr. TAYLOR of Ala- 
bama, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. Jones, Mr. ESTOPINAL, Mr. Gra- 
HAM of Illinois, Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. BoonEn, Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
Mann, Mr. Payne, Mr. Burke of South Dakota, Mr. AUSTIN, 
Mr. Monvett, Mr. Huis, and Mr. DYER. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR. 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present eonsideration of the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 178. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor be authorized to bave such 
printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may be 
necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-third 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

THE BUDGET SYSTEM. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Tork asks unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday next, after the House has trans- 
acted the routine business and such privileged matters as may 
come before it, he be allowed to address the House for one hour 
on the subject of appropriations. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if this is to be a discussion 
of the budget? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want to present some views that I 
have been working on for some time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The reason I ask is that I am reading in 
the newspapers every day that there is to be a report from the 
budget committee that has the subject in charge. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Democratic caucus has appointed a 
committee to do certain things imposed upon it, but it is not my 
purpose to discuss that. I wish to discuss 

Mr. MURDOCK. Appropriations generally? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I want to be fair with the gentle- 
man. I want to discuss a proposition that I have had in mind 
for some time, and discuss the resolution introduced by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, SHERLEY] at the last session. 

Mr. MURDOCK. On the budget system? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. I made a statement at the time 
that in the near future I hoped to be able to make some remarks 
upon it. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
can hardly conceive of any discourse that would be more in- 
structive to this body than the question submitted and pro- 
pounded to the Secretary of the Navy at the last meeting of 
the House, but as I take the position that this body can not 
gain too much information on any question, I shall refrain 
from objecting to this request. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I stated to the gentleman from Nebraska 
the other day that his matter being highly privileged he could, 
any time after Monday, move to discharge the committee and 
discuss it. It was simply in the interest cf the orderly conduct 
of business that the objection was made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

LEAVE OF ARSENCE. = 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. STEENERSON, for 30 days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. MontacvuE, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

MONOPOLY OF PETROLEUM OIL. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the gentleman state upon what subject? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. On the subject of the monopoly of 
petroleum oll. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

TICKETS FOR HOUSE GALLERIES, 

The SPEAKER. Under a special order of the House the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Neetey] is to have an hour to 
address the House. Before he begins the Chair desires to 
make a statement which interests every Member of the House. 

President Wilson is to address both Houses of Congress on 
Monday next. On the last occasion, without much study of the 
situation, two tickets were issued to each Member of the House. 
They were delivered and sent out and could not be returned. 
After they had been sent out some one, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. 
Mann, or Mr. FITZGERALD, called my attention to the fact that 
no provision had been made for the admission of families of 
Senators to the gallery. It was too late to get the tickets back, 
and there were not enough seats in the gallery for them. All 
we could do under the circumstances was to issue to the Senate 


its proportionate share by issuing additional tickets. The 
consequence was that we found ourselves in the condition of 
having two tickets out where there was only one seat. There 
was a good deal of confusion and some bad temper one way 
and another, 

A few days subsequent Senator Overman, chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, came to see me and said that there was 
some dissatisfaction about it, and that on such occasions the 
Senate set aside a part of the Senate gallery for the House. 

The matter slipped my mind until yesterday, when notice was 
given that the President was coming on Monday to deliver 
another message. The Chair got the Doorkeeper and called in 
the leaders of the three parties in the House and tried to figure 
out some scheme or proposition, and the one we propose to try 
is this: The corner on the left of the Speaker in the southwest 
corner of the gallery has 100 seats, and it is proposed to set that 
aside for the families of the Senate. There are practically 100 
seats in that section, and one ticket for each seat will be issued 
to the Members of the Senate. Then there will be issued one 
ticket for each Member, the tickets to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, In addition to that, the President has absolute 
control of the entrance into the Executive gallery, as has 
the diplomatic corps into the diplomatic gallery. That will 
prevent as large a crowd as on the other occasion when the 
President delivered his message. Everyone who has a ticket 
will get a seat. The Chair thought it best to make this an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, may I be permitted to suggest 
that the officers of this House who have control of the galleries 
proceed as early as possible to number every seat in the gallery, 
and when tickets are issued let the-numbers upon the tickets 
correspond to the numbers upon the seats in the galleries. We 
could thus avoid what has occurred for years when more tick- 
ets have been issued than we have seats and when the holders 
of tickets have been unable to realize upon their tickets. 

The SPEAKER. We considered that also. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the last time there were quite a 
number of people who got into the galleries who had no tickets. 
I desire to call this to the attention of every Member of the 
House. On the last oceasion people were able to get in who had 
no ticket, and I hope that every Member of the House will see 
to it that every officer of the House attends to his duty and 
permits no man or woman to enter the galleries who is not 
entitled to a seat. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word in 
behalf of the doorkeepers. I am sure that if there were any 
persons who thus entered the galleries it was because Members 
took their friends without tickets and practically said to the 
doorkeeper, “Stand aside and let in these friends of mine or 
the friends of my family.” I know of instances in which that 
was done, in violation of the rules of the House and without 
tickets. It was not the fault of the officers of the House, but 
the fault of the Members of the House. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
if the coupon system which I suggest is adopted, when a person 
holding a ticket appears and some one else is occupying the seat 
for which the ticket calls, that person may be ejected. That is 
the only way in which this matter can be remedied. I had two 
tickets on one occasion for members of my family, and they could 
not obtain seats in the gallery because every seat was taken. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, how many tickets do I under- 
stand are issued under the arrangement which has been per- 
fected—that is, how many more tickets than there are seats? 

The SPEAKER. There are 440 Members of the House, in- 
cluding Delegates. There are 556 seats in the galleries, but 
people can sit on the steps. That is the only way in which we 
can eke out one ticket for each Member and one for each Sena- 
tor. Of course, the Doorkeeper ought to issue, and will issue, 
one ticket to each Cabinet officer and to each member of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then there is no considerable excess of 
tickets over the number of seats? 

The SPEAKER. Practically none. 

Mr. MONDELL. In this connection I want to say, in line 
with what has been said by the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Austin], that there has heen a good deal of difficulty in 
the past in the families of Members securing seats in the gal- 
leries. I do not know who has been responsible, but we have 
had a condition of affairs under which unless the families of 
Members were here immediately upon the opening of doors it 
was impossible to get in, eyen when there was no considerable 
excess of tickets above the number of seats. I trust that with 
the new arrangement we shall have no more of that difficulty. 

The SPEAKER. Heretofore we have always issued two 
tickets for each Member on any occasion when it was expected 
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that great curiosity to see the House in session would bring a 
large number of visitors. There never has been a time when 
the galleries had two seats in it for each Member. Of course, 
they sit upon the steps, which is nearly as good a place to sit 
as in one of those chairs. We have undertaken to work this out 
so that there would be as little confusion and heartburning as 
possible. If Members will assist the officers, there will not be 
any trouble about it. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr, NEELEY] is recognized for 
one hour. 

MONEY-TRUST INVESTIGATION, 

Mr. NEELEY. Mr. Speaker, in order that none may mistake 
my position, I desire in the very beginning to state as em- 
phatically as I may be able that I favor currency reform at the 
earliest possible date, not only to meet present-day needs but 
to be built upon a foundation broad enough to care for the emer- 
gencies of the future. 

No person conversant with present conditions will dispute the 
necessity for this action, and I have full confidence that this 
Democratic Congress, acting in conjunction with the President, 
will be able to devise a plan free from the control of special 
and profit-expecting interests ample to meet the demands of the 
country and conserve the interests of all our people alike. The 
good faith of the Democratic Party is pledged to do this as soon 
as we may, even though it be necessary to remain here the 
entire summer and until the regular session conyenes in Decem- 
ber to accomplish the task before us. 

I also believe the disclosures in the recent Money Trust in- 
vestigation should be kept constantly in mind and the work 
immediately pushed to its completion. There is no good reason 
why this imvestigation should not be continued either by a 
subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Committee or 
perhaps a special House committee; but the country is entitled 
to know the secrets of stock juggling, of manipulation and 
financial crookedness, the methods pursued to accomplish the 
desired ends by these manipulators, and has the right to 
insist that these public enemies be prosecuted for their crime. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess to certain old-fashioned notions of 
honesty and to the inability to comprehend some of the fine 
distinctions sometimes drawn. 

It has always been my belief that if the man who steals a 
measly calf is a thief and should be sent to the penitentiary, 
then the man who takes advantage of his position to rob a bank, 
plunder an insurance company, or manipulate a stock-juggling 
scheme, is a much greater criminal, and his punishment should 
be in proportion to the crime committed. [Applause.] 

Not every man who violates the law is a criminal. Some 
violate the law through ignorance, some because of misfortune 
beyond their control, some for one reason, and some for another; 
but the individual who engages in the game of high finance goes 
into it with his eyes open and with the deliberate intention of 
fleecing the public, and it is for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the House in particular and the country in general to 
some of the disclosures of the recent Money-Trust investiga- 
tion, and to urge its immediate continuance that I have sought 
this opportunity to present a short statement of its work. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The present New York Stock Exchange was organized in 1869. 
Its business has grown from a gross sale of 75,000,000 shares of 
stock and $413,000,000 of bonds in 1879 to 129,324,169 shares of 
stock and $664,942,420 of bonds in 1912, with loans frequently 
aggregating in excess of $50,000,000 in a single day. 

When the present exchange was first organized a seat was 
valued at from thirteen to fifteen thousand dollars, but with the 
increase of business and the added importance of the exchange, 
the value of a membership increased until it reached the high- 
water mark at $95,000, with the membership limited to 1,100 
members. The only method of obtaining a seat is by pur- 
chasing from a member or acquiring a vacancy, and in addi- 
tion to this the applicant must be elected to membership by the 
assent of two-thirds of the members, pay an initiation fee of 
$2,000, and agree to pay dues of $100 per year. 

The rules of the exchange arbitrarily require both the buyer 
and seller to pay the broker’s commission of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent on each $100 of face value of stock, regardless of the actual 
value, and gives exchange members preference in the payment 
of debts in case such broker becomes insolvent. 

Let us suppose that John Smith sends $1,000 to his broker in 
New York to invest in stocks selling at 10 cents on the dollar. 
The order is executed, and Smith, as well as the seller of the 
stock, must each pay a broker’s commission, not upon the $1,000 
invested, but upon the $10,000 face value of the stock. The rule 
also provides that if the broker for either the seller or pur- 
chaser should charge less than this amount of commission, for 
the first offense he is suspended from his privileges for from 


one to five years, and for the second offense is completely barred 
and his seat confiscated, and all this notwithstanding the fact 
that the rule absolutely prohibits all competition between the 
members of the exchange. 

Suppose, again, that the broker who executes Smith’s order 
receives instructions from his client to place the stock in his 
vault and hold it until it advances to 25 and then to sell, and 
suppose in the meantime the broker should have need of ready 
money, the rules of the exchange permit him to take the stock 
of his client, Smith, hypothecate it without Smith’s knowledge 
or consent, use the money thus berrowed for any purpose he 
may desire, and if in the meantime the broker should become a 
bankrupt the equity in the stock after the payment of the loan, 
together with the value of the brokers’ seat on the exchange, 
may all be expended and used for the payment of debts due to 
his fellow brokers before the actual owner of the stock or any 
other creditor gets a single cent. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NEELEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In the case which the gentleman has cited, 
is the purchase of the stock an outright purchase or a marginal 
purchase? 

Mr. NEELEY. It is an outright purchase. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman understand that in all 
outright purchases of stock the purchaser has the right to the 
delivery of the stock from the broker and usually it is delivered? 

Mr. NEELEY. Not in the case I have supposed; I have sup- 
posed an entirely different situation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. NEELEY. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. SHERLEY. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield further. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Even though it were a mar- 
ginal purchase, does not the purchaser have the right to desig- 
nate the bank to which the securities may be sent, and it is 
taken out of the control of the broker, and is it not entirely 
optional with the purchaser of the stock whether or not the 
broker shall have control over it from that time? 

Mr. NEELEY. When a contract is made the parties thereto 
have the right to designate any kind of terms they care to 
make, but I am supposing it a case where the stock is left with 
instructions to sell at a certain price. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. HARDY, Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. NEELEY. I do. 

Mr. HARDY. I understand the proposition of the gentleman 
from Kansas to be a case where the purchaser leaves the stock 
with the broker voluntarily as a trust 

Mr. NEELEY. That is the proposition, exactly. 

Mr. HARDY. The stock directed by the owner to be held 
until it reaches a certain price and then sold? 

Mr. NEELEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, notwithstanding the rule of this ex- 
change allowing the broker to hypothecate this stock, would 
that obviate his actual violation of the statute against em- 
bezzlement in the State of New York in case he did do so? 

Mr. NEELEY. I did not understand from the statement of 
one of the witnesses that there was any statute in the State of 
New York that applied to this particular instance. 

Mr. HARDY. In the State of the gentleman and my State 
and other States it would be a plain case of embezzlement. 

Mr. NEELEY. I do not know what the law of the gentle- 
man’s State is, but I apprehend what it will be in my State. 
We have no such exchange in Kansas, and therefore we are 
free from any such influence, 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman thinks the law in New York 
would not apply to such a case? 

Mr. NEELEY. I think there is a woeful absence of law on 
this subject; in fact, I know that to be true. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I am very glad to hear the 
gentleman’s statement. Does the gentleman make that state- 
ment as a fact, that the rehypothecation of such securities or 
their misuse or embezzlement is not punishable by the statutes 
of New York? 

Mr. NEELEY. I have stated that there is no offense com- 
mitted. I can not state any supposed case. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELEY. I do. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Does the gentleman refer in 
his remarks to the pages of the testimony taken? 

Mr. NEELET. No; I think the gentleman appreciates the 
fect that in a speech of this kind it will be practically impossible 
to include matters of that kind. 

No stock may be sold on the exchange until it is passed by 
the stock-list committee, which committee has, and frequently 
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uses, arbitrary power in granting or denying listing privi- 
leges, and from whose action there is no legal redress, no matter 
how grievous the wrong. This committee also has the power 
to direct that any security be immediately stricken from the 
stock list and further dealings prohibited, and for wrongful 
action in so doing there is no legal redress. These provisions 
are frequently used by the owners of the bulk of stock to 
squeeze out minority stockholders, as instanced in the organiza- 
tion of the Tobacco Trust by the consolidation of the American 
Tobacco Co. and the Continental Tobacco Co. under the name 
of the Consolidated Tobacco, Co. The Consolidated agreed to 
pay 25 per cent of the value of the 30,000,000 shares of the two 
old concerns at 200 and par, respectively, and the exchange of 
stock proceeded until the trust had acquired all but 11,500 
shares of the stock of the old American company, when Thomas 
F. Ryan demanded that the stock be stricken from the list. 
His demand was acquiesced in and the yalue of the entire list 
practically destroyed. The same thing took place in the organi- 
zation of the Southern Railway Co. by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
when certificates representing over 183,000 shares whose holders 
were unwilling to resign their voting power were summarily 
removed from the stock list, taken from the market, and prac- 
tically the entire value destroyed, all without right of review 
by a court of competent jurisdiction and without any justifica- 
tion except that the reorganization had secured complete con- 
trol and might, with the acquiescence of the exchange, do as 
they pleased in the matter. 

The New York Exchange also controls the New York Tele- 
phone Co., and prohibits any other service to its membership. 
If any member of the exchange has any communication of any 
kind by telephone, telegraph, letter, or messenger, or otherwise, 
with any member of either of the other two exchanges located 
in New York City, it is presumed they discussed business mat- 
ters, and for the first offense such member is fined $5,000; for 
any subsequent offense his seat, valued at $52,000, is confiscated 
and he is barred from the exchange. No stock listed on either 
the Consolidated or the Produce Exchange may be sold on the 
New York Exchange. No member of either of these exchanges 
may become a member of this exchange, and no member of this 
exchange may accept a commission or engage in any kind of 
business with or for the members of either of the other two 
exchanges. 

THE CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM CO. 

The methods pursued by the California Petroleum Co. ap- 
pear to be fairly typical of general stock-exchange manipula- 
tions. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Before the gentleman leaves that point, I 
would like to ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. NEELEY. I yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. May or may not a man belong to or hold 
membership in more than one of the exchanges? 

Mr. NEELEY. He may not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have an entirely different understanding 
from that. 

Mr. NEELEY. That is a fact, according to the admission of 
the president of the New York Stock Exchange under oath. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Of the New York Stock Exchange? 

Mr. NEELET. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think I had a man on the stand here 
some time ago, before a committee of the House, a man who 
was a member both of the New York Exchange and of the 
stock exchange. 

Mr. NEELEY. That may have been true at one time, but it 
is not true now. 

This concern was organized in May, 1912, as a holding and 
not an operating company, to hold the stocks of the American 
Petroleum Co. and the American Oil Fields Co., both California 
corporations, limiting their activities entirely to that State. 
Neither of these concerns nor its subsidiaries owned or con- 
trolled any pipe lines or refineries, or sold or refined oil, and 
the prospectus and other literature presented to the committee, 
together with the evidence, clearly indicated that the assets 
consisted principally of “ wildcat” and other undeveloped prop- 
erties, and that its promotion was purely a speculative venture. 

The authorized capital stock of the petroleum company was 
$35,000,000, of which $17,500,000 was preferred stock and an 
equal amount common stock. Of this $12,500,000 of the pre- 
ferred stock and $15,000,000 of the common stock was imme- 
diately issued and a campaign planned to place it on the 
market. On the 2ist of September a promoting syndicate was 
formed, composed of Lewisohn Bros., William Solomon & Co., 
and Hallgarten & Co., to unload as much of the stock as pos- 
sible on the New York Exchange, the balance to be disposed of 
in London and Paris, This syndicate acquired five millions of 


preferred and two and one-half millions of common stock in 
their first deal, and succeeded so well that they subsequently 
acquired five millions of each the preferred and common stock, 
making a total of seventeen and one-half millions unloaded there. 

The stock of this concern was listed on the exchange on the 
8d of October, and being an unknown oil proposition had 
practically no value whatever. It was agreed among the mem- 
bers of the syndicate that all persons connected therewith were 
to remain undisclosed except Lewisohn Bros., who manipulated 
the campaign on the exchange. 

They immediately secured the services of a number of stock 
brokers and began a system of bogus sales back and forth to 
create an appearance of activity and attract the attention of 
purchasers, having at one time 19 different brokerage firms 
thus engaged. 

When the operations began they listed 105,779 shares of 
this stock, and so successful were their manipulations that 
when the campaign closed on the 27th of October, 1912, 362,270 
shares of this unknown stock had been traded in during the 
three weeks of manufactured activity and the entire capital 
stock of the concern had been bought and sold nearly three and 
a half times over, thereby permitting the promoters to escape 
with between seven and eight million dollars of profits, 

Our committee found that— z 

The contention of the New York Stock Exchange that it is not en- 

in business and that its. sole function is 70 supply a meetin 
place where its members may deal with one another under prescribe 
rules is not borne out by the facts, as hereinbefore stated. 

It is the market place of the entire country and of foreign countries 
for securities and the only public market in the United States where 
money is loaned and borrowed. 

The business transacted by its members comes to them from almost 
every corner of the civili world. Its hall mark as to the uine- 
ness of a certificate of interest in a corporation passes current every- 


where and is rightly 3 with jealous care and at considerable 
expense to the corporations concerned, 


The committee further found that— 


It has ap eared that sales of stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
average $15,500,000,000 annually. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. NEELEY. I do. 

Mr, SHERLEY. What action, may I ask the gentleman, was 
taken by the stock exchange touching this petroleum company 
that the gentleman speaks of? Were those “wash” sales dis- 
covered by the exchange, and was any action taken to deny to 
the stock the privilege of the exchange? 

Mr. NEELEY. No; and the stocks are still being dealt in. 

Mr. SHERLBY. And the gentleman says there is proof that 
they were “wash” sales, pure and simple. Was that admitted, 
or is it a matter of controversy? 

Mr. NEELET. The facts were admitted by Mr. Fred 
Lewisohn, a member of the firm. He admitted on the stand 
that, by reason of manipulation, they forced the price from 
practically nothing to 1114 and made a profit of between seven 
and eight million dollars. 

Mr. SHERLBY. I have no controversy with the gentleman 
from Kansas, but I am trying to get at the facts that are 
agreed facts. 

Mr. NEEL ENT. That is what I say, 

Mr. SHERLEY. That they were “wash” sales, and that that 
was the price at which the stock was unloaded on the public? 

Mr. NEELET. Of course, if they had all been “wash” 
sales, they could not have unloaded it. What I meant to say 
by “wash” sales was that they gave to the stock the appear- 
ance of genuine commercial activity, and were thereby enabled 
to attract actual purchasers to unload the stock, and that as a 
result they made somewhere between seven and eight million 
dollars thereby. 3 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman says they unloaded the stock 
by creating a fictitious market for it by “wash” sales? 

Mr. NEELEY. That is the fact. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Were the stock-exchange officials cognizant 
of this fact? 

Mr. NEELEY. I am not certain that there is any evidence 
of that fact. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The reason I am asking the question is that 
I am trying to see where the fault lay, if there was any fault, 
and what the remedy is. 

Mr. NEELEY. The stock-exchange officials admitted on the 
stand that they knew there was a very unusual activity in this 
stock, and from their experience of many years in this kind 
of business they assumed there was a reason for it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. One other question: Is there not a rule 
of the stock exchange touching “ wash” sales, and are not the 
members prohibited from making such sales, and are not the 
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parties guilty of making such sales subject to action by the 
exchange? 

Mr. NEELEY. Yes; there is a rule against it; but the inves- 
tigation disclosed that the violation of the rule has been winked 
at, and that the rule has not been enforced. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kunsas yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NEELET. I do. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Do I understand there were 
practically no actual sales of this stock? 

Mr. NEELEY. No. In the beginning, when they were build- 
ing up a market, practically all the sales were bogus, but later 
investors were attracted by the unusual activity. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Was not the matter of the 
“wash” sales brought to the attention of the exchange? Or 
was the evidence not disclosed until it was disclesed for the 
first time by Mr. Untermyer? 

Mr, NEELEY. It was shown that these things were openly 
and notoriously done, and the stock exchange made no en- 
deavor to prevent it. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Then it was a matter of gen- 
eral public knowledge? 

Mr. NEELEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. And in the face of that public 
knowledge of the facts the public came in and with its eyes 
open bought that steck and was victimized? 

Mr. NEELEY. I say it was well known in the sense that it 
was well known to the members of the exchange. But the 
average man who purchases a speculative stock on the exchange 
may safely be assumed to have little general knowledge of 
such facts although he possesses the desire to get rich as quick 
as he can, and that is the reason why they get so many lambs 
and shear them so clean. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELEY. With pleasure. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Is it not a fact that the evi- 
dence of the officials of the New York Stock Exchange bears 
out what the gentleman states there? 

Mr. NEELEY. Absolutely. I do not make any statement 
here relative to this matter that is not borne out by the records 
and sworn testimony. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Therefore it is clear that the 
officials of the stock exchange knew that these “wash” sales 
were made, and consequently it was not necessary for any- 
body to bring it to their attention, because they already knew 
it was being done? 

Mr. NEELEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. NEELEY. I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the gentleman from Kansas follow the 
history of these oil stocks to which he has referred, so that 
he knows what the final outcome was? 

Mr. NEELEY. At this time? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. — 

Mr. NEELEY. Not since the investigation closed, except 
what I have read in the newspapers. 

Mr. MONDELL. The query was whether it was developed 
that there was any real value or any considerable value. 

Mr. NEELEY. I understand that the price has been very 
considerably depressed since this disclosure was made. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman never knew of 
an oil stock, of a new company especially, that did not have 
attached to it a speculative value, involving the possibility of 
very large profits or unusual losses, 

Mr. NEELET. That is exactly my statement; that it was a 
speculative venture. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. And the gentlemen who en- 
gaged in it undoubtedly knew that fact in dealing with these 
stocks. Is not that true? 

Mr. NEELEY. I decline to yield further, Mr. Speaker. 

The committee further found that— 


practiced on a vastly wider scale and withdrawing from productive in- 
dustry vastly more capital; that as an adjunct of su speculation 
quotations of securities are manipulated without regard to real values, 
and false appearances of demand or supply are created, and this not 
only without hindrance from but with the approval of the authorities 


In other words, the facilities of the New York Stock Exchange are 
. largely for transactions producing moral and economic waste 
and corruption, and it is fair to assume that in lesser and ag ot de- 
grees this is true or may come to be true of other institutions ough- 
out the country similarly organized and conducted, 

The committee accordingly recommended the enactment of 
legislation by Congress requiring the incorporation of every 
stock exchange under the laws of the State or Territory where 
located under such regulations as would be approved by the 
Postmaster General; that before any security would be listed, 
quoted, or dealt in on the exchange the corporation seeking to 
sell should expose the value of its assets, together with its lia- 
bilities, obligations, and net earnings year by year for at least 
three years next preceding the filing of such statement; should 
file a copy of every contract and agreement for the disposition 
of such stocks, together with a statement of the fees, profits, 
charges, commissions, and so forth, to be paid, and make a de- 
tailed statement of the business of such corporation at least 
once a year both to the secretary of the exchange and the Post- 
master General. 

It is further recommended that stocks listed, quoted, or dealt 
in on the exchange should not be stricken from the stock list 
without notice, and that such actions should be reviewable by 
a court of competent jurisdiction; that all manipulations of se- 
curities and fictitious purchases and sales should be prohibited; 
that members of the exchange be prohibited from hypothecating 
the securities of their customers in excess of the amount owed 
them or from lending securities pledged with them, and that 
they be required to keep full and accurate books of account of 
transactions on the exchange, which books should be open to 
inspection; that no order for the purchase of stock should be 
executed until 20 per cent of the value thereof be paid in cash; 
that no security be listed, quoted, or dealt in unless the charter 
or by-laws of the corporation contain express prohibition against 
the sale of same by any officer or director of which he is not 
the owner, and authorizing the Postmaster General to withhold 
the privileges of the mails from any exchange failing to comply. 
with these provisions. 

The committee further recommended that violation of these 
provisions be punished by fine and imprisonment; that telegraph 
and telephone companies be made amenable to the law and 
criminally liable in the same manner; and on the 17th of April 
I accordingly introduced H. R. 2971, recommended by the com- 
mittee to correct the abuses. If these recommendations are 
adopted by Congress, the stock exchange will become a market 
instead of a shearing pen, and the man who makes a purchase 
of stock, bonds, or commodities on that market will do so with 
his eyes open and with a means of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion disclosing the condition of the affairs of the concerns in 
question, while the man who makes false representations will 
be prosecuted the same as in any confidence game, 


THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


The New York Clearing House was organized in 1853, with a 
total membership of 52, and has therefore been in existence 
about 60 years. Its average daily clearances have mounted 
from nineteen million to three hundred und five million, a net 
iuterease of over fifteen times the amount of its clearances for 
the first year. 

During the same time the population of New York City has 
increased from 700,000 to 5,000,000; the assessed valuation of 
its property has mounted to the stupendous sum of $8,216,- 
600,000 ; yet, notwithstanding this unparalleled increase of busi- 
ness, population, and wealth, the New York Clearing House 
Association actually has two less members than it had when it 
was first organized. . 

No bank belonging to this association may clear with any 
bank not a member unless such nonclearing bank consents to 
ali the terms of the contract to which the member bank agrees, 
including the right of inspection of its assets. No bank may, 
become a member of this association until three-fourths of its 
membership consents thereto, until its officers agree in writing 
te abide by all the rules and regulations then in force or that 
may thereafter be adopted, pay an initiation fee of from $5,000 
to $7,500, and agree to pay annual dues amounting to $5,000. 

Our committee found that the average daily out-of-town clear- 
ances of this association for the year 1899 was approximately, 
$55,000,000, and that of this amount the association had levied 
a collection charge averaging one-seventh of 1 per cent and pro- 
ducing a daily revenue of $78,500, or a little more than $23,- 
500,000 annually, counting 300 business days as a year, every, 
dollar of which was collected from the commerce of the coun- 
try, notwithstanding the provisions of the Sherman antitrust 
law that— 


Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or com among the several States 


merce 
or with foreign nations is hereby declared to be illegal. 
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An example of clearing-house methods may be found in the 
case of the Oriental Bank. This bank had a capital of $750,000, 
was organized in 1853, and was one of the charter members of 
the clearing-house association. Its president was Richard W. 
Jones, jr., formerly of the American National Bank, of Kansas 
City, and who had put all of his western energy and force into 
the business, with the result that the deposits were increased 
to ten and a half million dollars; the bank accumulated a cash 
surplus of $1,200,000, its stock was worth $275 per share, and it 
was paying its stockholders an annual dividend of 12 per cent. 

The Oriental cleared for three nonmember banks—the Brook- 
lyn Bank and the Borough Bank, both of Brooklyn, and the 
Chelsea Bank, of New York City—and was rapidly forging to 
the front when the president, Jones, was notified to discon- 
tinue clearing for the two Brooklyn banks. He protested that 
these institutions carried large deposits with his bank, and that 
to immediately deprive them of clearing privileges would result 
in the prompt withdrawal of these balances; that since the rules 
of the association required that his bank guarantee the items 
passed for clearance a committee be appointed to examine his 
bank and determine whether or not they were able to comply 
with the rules of the association. This committee consisted of 
Mr. Wiggins, vice president of the Chase National Bank; Mr. 
McGarrah, president of the Mechanics and Metals Bank; and 
Mr. Porter, president of the Chemical Bank, now a partner in 
J. P. Morgan & Co. This committee began its work at the 
close of the day’s business, and by 3 o’clock the next morning 
had finished its task, when they presented a bill of $27,000 
for their 12 hours’ work, which was promptly paid. They re- 
ported that the bank was sound and solvent and in good condis 
tion; that it was doing a legitimate business; was being neither 
used nor abused by anyone, but required that it discontinue its 
clearing relations with the two Brooklyn banks. The result 
was that the Brooklyn Bank and the Borough Bank promptly 
closed their doors. 

The story of duplicity in connection with the Oriental Bank 
is best told by an open letter issued to its depositors and stock- 
holders by the board of directors, in part as follows: 


On November 27 last the operations of certain Brooklyn financiers 
were the subject of investigation by the district attorney of Brooklyn, 
who 1 the attendance of President Jones, of the Oriental Bank, 
as a witness in the matter. Mr. Jones was ill at his home with pneu- 
monia and could not respond. A story was at once manufactured and 
spread 8 See was shamming illness, and this was quickly followed by 
a rumor t he was in danger of indictment. It has since transpired 
that be was never in the position of an alleged criminal facing indict- 
ment, but that he was simply as a witness. His testimony 
was afterwards taken while he was lying upon his bed during his re- 
covery, and nothing has heard of the matter since. 

In the meantime a number of pentienen of high place in financial 
affairs had sat in vn erty on him, their fellow member, and concluded 
their deliberations with the following sentence, viz: That the board of 
directors of the Oriental Bank must meet at once, accept Mr. Jones's 
resignation of the presidency, and elect another president in his place. 

us, in a moment, without excuse other than the statement without 
foundation in fact, that Mr. Jones was either already indicted or would 
be indicted that day, was a fair reputation blasted, and the work of a 
lifetime of energy, application, and honest dealing destroyed. Mr. 
Jones, in obedience to the demand, resigned, and Mr. Hugh Kelly was 
elected in his place. Mr. Kelly, who had returned from Europe only 
two days previously, sought a hearing before the gentlemen who had 
thus condemned Mr. Jones and with a committee of three directors of 
the Oriental Bank protested with energy against the summ. treat- 
ment which it was proposed to measure out to their colleague while 
he was ill and unable to defend himself. This protest being of no 
avail, Mr. Kelly demanded to know how far he could rely upon the 
protection and aid of the clearing house if he accepted the presidency, 
and was told in es hares terms that he and the bank would be pro- 
tected to the end of the trouble. Under no other circumstances would 
he have accepted the office, which he did without salary and with no 
hope of reward other than the satisfaction to himself and his fellow 
directors of safeguarding the depositors of the bank. How the pledge 
given at that time has been carried out is easily told by the bank's gus- 
pa two months later, on January 31, while in a condition of abso- 
ute solvency. Its assets had minutely examined on December 81 
and were marked down in a manner proveny ig wegen in banking 
history in New York. The book value of its stock was voluntarily 
marked off from 270 ver cent to 207 per cent, in the effort to make it 
superlatively clean. If the banking department of the State of New 
York were permitted to speak publicly on matters of this kind it could 
tell you how cou usly and how honestly this process was carried out. 
From November 27 onward its business was conducted conservatively, and 
more or less under the advice of influential members of the clearing ouse, 
who 3 pronounced the “ Oriental now as safe as the Chemical.’ 

Then, without previous warning or discussion of the subject with the 
officers of the Oriental, came the demand, publicly announced, for the 
retirement of the outstanding clearing-house certificates before Febru- 
ary 6. In previous periods of financial uneasiness certificates had been 

rmitted to run for six months or more. In this instance the larger 

titutions had recovered their deposits and their equilibrium in a 
shorter term, and then the situation resolved itself into a case of the 

ivil take the hindermost.” The fatal blow had been struck at the 
riental, and the run, both over the counter and Shrough the exchanges, 
which followed compelled the closing of its doors. ui uent events 
prove the monstrous injustice that was done to it and to its president 
rsonally, The latter was made use to sa a condition that 
reatened not merely the Oriental, but every clearing-house bank in 
New York at the time. When that condition was past the engagements 
made with him were forgotten. 

Within 10 days of the closing of the bank the depositors have been 

provided for and paid and its clearing-house loan certificates retired, 


all by its own resources. Thus is its solvency proven. The only ones 
now concerned with its affairs are its stockholders, and they alone 
suffer the consequences of its treatment at the hands of those whose 
eare it should have been to protect it for their own sakes. From this 
time forward it is only a memory among New York banks, but its hon- 
orable record of 55 years entitled it to this eulogy. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELET. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has made the rather aston- 
ishing statement—astonishing to me, at least—that three men 
examined the bank between the hours of 3 in the afternoon and 
3 in the morning, and that they made a charge of $27,000, or 
$9,000 apiece. Did I understand him correctly? 

Mr. NEELEY. That is the amount, but not the division. My 
recollection is that the chairman of that committee got $12,000, 
and the other two gentlemen divided the balance. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did anything come out in the testimony 
which would offer anything to satisfy your mind as to the war- 
rant they had for making that sort of a charge? 

Mr. NEELEY. Nothing, except that they presented a bill for 
their services, representing the association, and got the money. 
. MURDOCK. You said it was promptly paid. 

. NEELEY. Yes. 

. MURDOCK. Paid by whom? 

. NEELEY. By the bank. 

. MURDOCK. Out of the funds of the bank? 

. NEELEY. Out of the funds of the bank. 

. MURDOCK. Was it paid to these men as individuals or 
as representatives of the association? 

Mr. NEELEY, I do not know. It was paid to them for their 
services. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman know who got that 
exorbitant sum? 7 

Mr. NEELEY. The testimony was that the three gentlemen 
got it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Personally? 

Mr. NEELEY. They got it. You can call it personally, or 
anything else. 

Mr, MURDOCK. Did they get it in such a manner that they 
could deposit it to their own personal credit? 

Mr. NEELEY. I am not advised on that, but certainly as- 
sume as much. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELEY. On condition that I get more time. A con- 
siderable part of my time has been occupied in answering 
questions. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I am very much interested in 
the discussion. I wish to ask the gentleman if the clearing- 
house certificates to which the gentleman refers had not all 
been gathered in except those issued through the Oriental 
Bank? 

Mr. NEELEY. I do not know that I understand exactly 
what the gentleman means, 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. As I understand, one of the 
reasons why the Oriental Bank failed was that it was called 
upon peremptorily to redeem these clearing-house certificates, 
which ordinarily run for the period of six months, and that by 
reason of this peremptory order the bank really was compelled 
to close its doors. 

Mr. NEELET. That is a part of the reason. They were 
singled out, and the demand was made against them while the 
market was in such a condition that no bank could liquidate 
at that time. The officers of the Oriental Bank took the posi- 
tion that they were used as a scapegoat to save other banking 
institutions; that somebody had to pay the penalty of bank- 
ruptcy and they were selected as the ones to be put out of 
business, 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. That is what I want to get 
at. Now, had not the clearing-house certificates issued to other 
banks all been retired except in this case? 

Mr. NEELEY. Not by any means. The City National Bank 
and other banks had large sums of these certificates, large 
amounts of which were still outstanding. 

In liquidating the affairs of the Oriental it became necessary 
to make a contract with the Metropolitan Trust Co. to take 
over the assets of this concern and pay the depositors in cash, 
without waiting to wind up the receivership. For this service 
they paid the Metropolitan Trust Co. $200,000 in cash, They 
paid all of the expenses of the receivership, amounting to 
$245,000 more—a total of $445,000. They have since paid stock- 
holders dividends amounting to 87} per cent, and had on hand 
at the time the investigation was conducted over $1,500,000 of 
assets left untouched, showing that at the time the bank was 
forced out of business by the gang of Shylocks who wrecked it 
that it actually had in its hands assets that have since paid 
more than 200 per cent at forced sale, 
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But this was not the tragic part of the story. Not only did 
they wreck the Brooklyn Bank and the Borough Bank, bankrupt 
Jones, and plunder the Oriental, but they blasted the reputation 
of Kelley, chairman of the board of directors, broke his heart, 
and he died in less than a year. 

Mr. Speaker, this is only one of the many instances that could 
be given. One hundred and ten banks and trust companies have 
been bought out, consolidated, or forced to the wall in New York 
City in the last 10 years by this gang of financial pirates, who 
have sought the complete domination of the commercial inter- 
ests of this country for their own aggrandizement. 

So well have they succeeded that to-day 180 men hold 385 
directorships in 41 banks and trust companies having total 
resources of $3,832,000,000 and total deposits of $2,834,000,000 ; 
50 directorships in 11 insurance companies have total assets of 
$2.646,000,000 ; 155 directorships in 31 railroad systems have a 
total capitalization of $12,193,000,000 and a total mileage of 
163,200; 6 directorships in 2 express companies and 4 director- 
ships in 1 steamship company have a combined capitalization of 
$245,000,000 and a gross annual income of $97,000,000. 

These same men hold 98 directorships in 28 producing 
and trading corporations having a total capitalization of 
$3,583,000,000 and total gross annual earnings in excess of 
$1,145,000,000; 48 directorships in 19 public utilities corpora- 
tions have a total capitalization of $2,826,000,000 and total 
gross annual earnings of excess of $470,000,000. In all, these 
180 men hold 746 directorships in 134 corporations, having 
total resources or capitalization of $25,325,000,000, and at the 
top of this financial heap were three supreme overshadowing 
and directing forces in control of the financial policy of the 
United States, J. P. Morgan, George F. Baker, and James 
Stillman, having under their immediate and actual control 
more than nine times all the wealth located within the bound- 
aries of the great State of Kansas, and constituting one-fifth 
the total wealth in the Federal Union. 

Since the filing of this report Mr. Morgan has died, but under 
the system he so ably built and developed, his successor had 
long since been named and the work of accumulation and con- 
centration goes merrily on. 


THE COMMITTER’S PROPOSAL. 


The committee believe that no national bank should become 
a member of any clearing-house association until such associa- 
tion becomes a body corporate; that membership in such associ- 
ation be limited to incorporated banks and trust companies; 
and that any solvent bank or trust company doing business 
within the prescribed boundaries of the association and having 
a capital stock not less than that of a national bank in the same 
locality, should become a member thereof upon payment of rea- 
sonable fees and compliance with reasonable regulations; that 
no member be suspended or expelled without the approval in 
writing of the superintendent of banks or other like official in 
the State where the association is organized, or of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency if the member be a national bank; and 
that the courts have the right of review for unjust or arbitrary 
action by such association. 

It recommended that clearing-house associations be authorized 
to issue emergency currency for use among its members only, 
in the payment of debit and credit balances only, on condition 
that it be the joint and several obligation of the association and 
redeemable on due notice and approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency or the superintendent of banks, as the case may be, 
and that the charter or articles of corporation or law under 
which the clearing house is organized provide for the voluntary 
resignation or withdrawal of such member, subject also to 
judicial review; and that the association be prohibited from 
dictating to member banks the manner in which the business of 
such banks should be conducted, together with the charge or 
collection fee, commission, or other compensation for the collec- 
tion of drafts, checks, notes, and so forth, as well as the regu- 
lation of interest, discounts, or rates of exchange, and that ex- 
amination of books of account of any member of such associa- 
tion be made by the Comptroller of the Currency or the State 
banking department. 

The committee also recommended that banks be prohibited 
from lending money or credit to or for persons or corporations 
for use in connection with or aid in participating in any com- 
bination, conspiracy, trust, agreement, contract, or understand- 
ing to affect the price or supply of any commodity or article of 
commerce, and that they be prohibited from lending money on 
securities issued in pursuance thereof. It recommended that 
aninority stockholders be represented on boards of directors, 
three-fourths of whom must have resided in the State for at 
least one year preceding their election and must own the stock in 
their own names and right; that loans on the signature or 
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indorsement of bank officers or of any partnership or corpora- 
tion of which such officer is a member be limited to 10 per cent 
of the capital stock; and that officers and directors of banks 
be precluded from guaranteeing or underwriting securities and 
prohibited from engaging in promotion schemes. In accordance 
with these recommendations, on the 21st of last April I intro- 
duced H. R. 3397, designed to correct these evils. 

In many respects the stock exchange and clearing house are 
similar. They are both unincorporated, are controlled by the 
same men, prohibit competition among their members and foster 
concentration in every possible manner, deny that the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York and the Congress of the United 
States have any right to either regulate or control them, and 
deny that any court in the land, State or Federal, has the power 
to either restrain or punish them for any of their acts, no 
matter how arbitrary or wrongful they may be. 

On the 10th instant the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HINE- 
BAUGH] introduced a resolution providing for an investigation 
of the recent Frisco receivership. This resolution requested the 
appointment of a committee to conduct such investigation and 
report the facts and their conclusions to the House, all of which 
is entirely unnecessary. 

Beginning on page 148 of the Money Trust report is a discus- 
sion of the plan pursued in such cases in the following language: 


SECTION 11. RAILWAY REORGANIZATIONS AS AN INSTRUMENT OF CONCEN- 
TRATION, 


Our archaic, extravagant, and utterly indefensible procedure for 
the reorganization of insolvent railroads has furnished these bankin 

ups the opportunities, of which they have not been slow to avai 
hemselyes, of securing the dominating relation that they now hold 
to many of our leading railroad systems. At one time or another 
within the past 30 years the bulk of our railways have gone through 
insolvency and receivership. The proceedings are sometimes insti- 
gated by the management through a friendly creditor—and are then 
det pec collusive in their inception—or through the trustee for 

ndholders with the cooperation of the company. The railway com- 
pany admits its insolvency, consents to the receivership, and one or 
more of the officers under whose administration insolvency was brought 
about, or their nominees, is made a receiver, and sometimes the sole 
receiver. Neither creditors nor stockholders, who are the parties really 
interested, are notified or have an opportunity to be heard either on 
the question of insolvency or of the personnel of the receivers. The 
stage has been set in advance, and so we find that simultaneously with 
the 5 of the receivers, or perhaps before, a self-constituted 
committee is announced, frequently consisting of men well known in 
the financial world, most of whom have no interest in the property, 
selected by a leading banking house. They invite the deposit of se- 


eurities for mutual protection. 

This committee in due course presents a plan for the reorganization 
of the property. If the security holders do not like it, their only 
alternative is to form another committee, if they can arrange to com- 
bine thelr scattered forces and find influential men who have the 
courage to oppose the banking house and who can finance the cash re- 
quirements of these colossal transactions in hostility to the bankin 
house that was first in the fleld. It is not easy to find such men. I 
is 1 daily more difficult, and it is well-nigh impossible to find 
riyal banking houses to lead the opposition. 

The usual outcome has been that the defenseless security holders 
take whatever plan is offered, however unjust, as against the alterna- 
tive of being entirely wiped out throngh the sale of the property under 
foreclosure. There have been rare exceptions before the power of 
these banking houses became irresistible, when the security holders 
have wrung concessions through revolt. 

s 2 $ e * s * 

During all this time the property is in the possession of the court 
through the receivers. The e Proceedings are purely 
extrajudicial. The court has nothing to do with them. Meantime 
the court authorizes the receivers to borrow money for all sorts of 
purposes and to issue receivers’ certificates, which are usually nego- 
tiated through the committee or its bankers, who have in the interim 
gathered in the bonds and stock of the security holders, who have 
nowhere else to go. 

Generally, after years of delay, the property is put through the 
form of a sale, but there is no bid except that of the committee, which 
pays by surrendering deposited securities. If a security holder has failed 
to deposit with the committee, he gets nothing or whatever pittance 
may represent his infinitesimal share of the upset or minimum pr ce fixed 
Si the court. The cost to the security holders of the proceeding in any 
of the cases named is estimated to be anywhere between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 for receivers, bankers, committee fees, lawyers, ete. 

‘Nowhere is any PY anh eh offered to the security holder against 
oppression or injustice in the plan or its execution or otherwise. No 
constituted authority supervises the vast expenses he is required to 
pay. The bankers and the committee are made the sole judges on 
that and on sver other concèivable question, including their own 
commissions and charges and those of the committee. The court has 
nothing to do with the arrangement and is powerless to control it. 


Our committee recommended a plan to forever put an end to 
such transactions in the following language: 


Enact the procedure proves under the “ Companies Acts of Great 
Britain,“ whereby the plan on reorganization is placed under the direc- 
tion and control of the courts. If the plan is just and receives the 
consent of three-fourths of each class of security holders, it becomes 
binding on the others. If it is unjust, a single share can defeat it. No 
foreclosure or pretended sale is necessary. The years of delay that 
disgrace our administration of these properties by the courts is un- 
known. The receivers instead of being selected, as is usually the case 
with us, by a combination of the choice of the discredited management 
and nominee of the court, in which real owners of the prey have no 
voice, is selected under the English law by the votes of those interested 
in the property. If they fail to a . the official receiver acts at a 
comparatively nominal cost. No sale of the property is involved. The 
reorganization is accomplished without it. ix months is the average 
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in England, and the cost is well below 
it is with us. The owners of the property get 
roperty, and with it their right to control it, and no Soils 


duration of such a 1 
10 per cent of wha 

back their 
trusts are found necessary, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CULLOP). 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may be allowed to conclude his speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kansas 
may conclude his speech. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE BANKS OBJECT. 


Mr. NEELEY. Our committee had hardly begun its work 
when it was confronted with a woeful lack of power. We found 
that stock-juggling operations were invariably conducted 
through some private, State. or National bank or trust company. 
The Morgan bank was a private concern, and therefore not sub- 
ject to either State or National examination. The Comptroller 
of the Currency hesitated when requested to disclose informa- 
tion of monumental stock-jobbing operations conducted through 
national banks, and referred the matter to President Taft. 
President Taft directed the Attorney General to prepare an 
opinion on the question of whether or not the Comptroller of 
the Currency could grant the committee the privileges desired. 
After repeated endeavors to secure an opinion from the Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Wickersham finally decided against us and our 
request was denied. 

The committee thereupon reported H. R. 24153, designed to 
amend the law so as to confer authority upon a committee of 
either House of Congress to exercise visitorial powers with 
regard to national banks. This bill was reported for passage on 
the 17th of May, 1912, under a special rule giving it precedence 
over other legislation. 

It was forthwith taken up, unanimously passed by the House, 
and sent to the Senate, where it was referred to the Finance 
Committee, whose chairman was Senator PENROSE, of Pennsyl- 
vania, PENROSE was away from Washington campaigning in be- 
half of President Taft, and Senator Bailey, of Texas, smeared 
with the smell of Standard Oil from his head to his heels, was 
the ranking Democratic member. Bailey was opposed to the 
bill and did everything in his power to defeat it, with the result 
that we were unable to get it favorably reported by the com- 
mittee, although finally an adverse report was made, which gave 
Senator Hokr Samira, of Georgia, an opportunity to file a minor- 
ity report, thus getting the bill on the Senate calendar. 

Congress remained in session until the 24th of August and ad- 
journed. It reconvened December 2 and remained in session 
until it expired by operation of law on the 4th of last March, 
haying been in session for more than six months after this bill 
amending the law so as to give the Money Trust committee its 
earnestly desired and much-needed power was unanimously 
passed by the House and sent to the Senate, and during all of 
this time the two Republican United States Senators from Kan- 
sas, representing the most enlightened and progressive con- 
stituency in the Union, sat silent in their seats and neither 
raised their hands nor lifted their voices in behaif of this bill, 
designed to authorize the exposure of the stock-jobbing crooked- 
ness of Wall Street and put the gamblers on the rack. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] recently reintroduced 
this bill, which was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. It is highly important that it be immediately re- 
ported for passage and pass this House. A Democratic Senate 
sits at the other end of the Capitol now, and a Democratic Pres- 
ident guides the political destiny of the Nation. If reported 
for passage, it will be promptly passed here, be sent to the 
Senate and as promptly passed there, be signed by the President, 
and become a part of the law. Its terms are ample to authorize 
the most searching inquiry by a committee of either House of 
Congress, and with the prompt appointment of a new committee 
determined to expose the crookedness of bank partnerships in 
stock-jobbing operations an era of individual responsibility will 
come into existence in this country and the halcyon days of 
the plunderbund be at an end. [Applause.] 

PRINTING THE REPORT. 


A resolution was recently offered in this House to print 
100,000 copies of the Money Trust report. This was done in 
response to a demand by the country to know the facts on the 
people's side of the case. Both J. P. Morgan & Co. and Stand- 
ard Oil Co. have for years maintained a thoroughly equipped 
and highly specialized publicity bureau in their New York 
offices. Managen Kellogg. of the Morgan office, is reputed to 
receive a salary of 825.000 per year for his services; Manager 
Clark, of the Standard Oil bureau, is reputed to receive an 
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annual salary of $20,000 for his services; and these two pub- 
licity departments have bent every energy to discredit and 
bring this investigation into disrepute. On the Morgan staff is 
au attorney of wide and varied experience, whose duty it is to 
examine articles subsequently distributed for publication in 
order that this bureau may not subject itself to the liability of 
prosecution for criminal libel. Articles tending to mold pub- 
lie opinion favorable to the ends of these two great corporations 
are supplied to newspapers and magazines in various parts of 
the country, and, in addition thereto, thousands of personal 
letters are sent out weekly to prominent business and profes- 
sional men of the country, including Members of this House. 
This same organization has printed and sent broadcast to 
newspapers, magazines, banks, business and professional men 
throughout the entire United States copies of a letter from 
Messrs. Morgan & Co. to the money-trust committee, purport- 
ing to have been submitted in response to the committee's invi- 
tation to present such facts and arguments as they thought 
germane to the subject matter, but which were not distributed 
until after the Morgan bureau knew the committee report was 
printed and it was therefore impossible for the committee to 
answer their fallacious arguments. This letter contained many 
statements substantiated by no witness who appeared before the 
committee, yet 477,000 copies of it were sent broadcast through- 
out the United States to poison the business public against the 
honesty and good intentions of this committee in an attempt to 
bolster up a system that is indefensible. In contrast to this 
distribution of the Morgan letter we have the fact that Con- 
gress has been sg parsimonious that it has provided for the 
printing and distribution of but 10,500 copies of this report, a 
report that discloses a condition without parallel in the history 


of the United States, 
COST AND BENEFITS, 


The objection is frequently made that the investigation cost 
$57,000 without any appreciable beneficial financial results. 
The individual who makes that statement certainly does so 
without an understanding of the facts. 

On the 16th of last May the committee began its investiga- 
tion of the Coffee Trust. It found that in the Province of Sao 
Paulo, in the Republic of Brazil, was located the coffee produc- 
tion center of the world, producing during the crop season of 
1906-7 approximately 14,000,000 bags of coffee; that in 1899 
the world's visible supply of coffee was 6,000,000 bags, which 
gradually increased to 7,000,000 bags in 1900, and by the 1st of 
January, 1912, amounted to between 18,000,000 and 14,000,000 
bags. We found that notwithstanding this constantly increas- 
ing supply, the price had steadily advanced from 63 cents per 
pound in 1900 to 153 cents per pound at the time of the hearing, 
and that on the 3d of October, 1905, a law was enacted by the 
Province of Sao Paulo authorizing it to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Brazilian Government, and other Governments 
of coffee-producing provinces, for the adoption of measures to 
assure the valorization of coffee, and that as a result of the 
enactment of this law in December, 1906, a loan of $5,000,000 
was negotiated, due in one year. When this loan became due it 
was taken up by another loan of $15,000,000, negotiated by 
Mr. Herman Sielcken, of New York, for J. Henry Schroeder & 
Co., of London, and the National City Bank, of New York City. 
Of this amount the London firm advanced $10,000,000 and the 
New York firm $5,000,000. It was agreed that to enable the 
parties in interest to manipulate the production and price of 
coffee that the Province of Sao Paulo should contract with the 
coffee merchants for not to exceed 500,000 bags of coffee each 
year, which coffee was stored and manipulated in such way as 
to produce the desired result. 

When the $15,000,000 loan became due the valorization scheme 
had not yet been consummated, so that the second loan was 
taken up by another loan of $75,000,000, of which amount the 
National City Bank, J. P. Morgan & Co., and the First National 
Bank of New York took $10,000,000, while certain bankers in 
London and Paris took the balance of the loan. The security for 
this loan was threefold: First, about 7,000,000 bags of coffee; sec- 
ond, the guaranty of the Government of Sao Paulo; and, third, 
the guaranty of the Federal Government of Brazil. It was also 
agreed that the exportation of coffee should not exceed 9,000,000 
bags the first year, 9,500,000 bags the second year, and 10,000,000 
bags the third year; that the old law providing for the pur- 
chase and storage or destruction of the 500,000 bags of coffee 
per year should remain in full force and effect, and that a law 
should be passed prohibiting the planting of any more coffee 
orchards, although they might replace dead coffee trees in 
orchards already growing. 

The 7,000,000 bags of coffee was delivered to a valorization 
committee consisting of seven members, who were to have the 
exclusive control of it under the provisions of the contract. The 
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contract provided that the coffee should be taken to New York, 
London, and Paris and stored in warehouses there, and that the 
sale should not exceed 500,000 bags the first year, 600,000 the 
second year, and so on until the entire amount had been disposed 
of, giving the committee authority, however, to prohibit sales 
altogether if such course was necessary to accomplish their 
purpose. 

This information was obtained on Thursday, May 16, and on 
Saturday of the same week the Attorney General of the United 
States brought a suit in the United States district court in New 
York City asking for an injunction to restrain the consumma- 
tion of the valorization scheme, for the reason that it consti- 
tuted a monopoly in restraint of trade, was in violation of law 
and in derogation of the rights of the people of the United 
States. He requested the appointment of a receiver to take 
charge of the coffee still stored in this country, amounting to 
some 920,000 bags. A preliminary hearing was had on this ap- 
plication, and, finally, as the result of the information gained in 
this investigation, the 920,000 bags of coffee have been forced 
on the market, resulting in a market decline in the price of 
coffee of 2} cents per pound. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the gentleman a question right 
there? 

Mr. NEELEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it not a fact that the whole matter was 
disclosed in this House by the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. 
Nokreis, now a Senator, many, many months before the appoint- 
ment of the Pujo committee? 

Mr. NEELEY. That is true as to a part of the facts, but the 
crux of the whole thing lay in the fact that the illegal contract 
was made with representatives of a foreign government, the 
Republic of Brazil, and the Department of Justice was unable 
to do anything, for the reason that it had nobody upon whom 
it could operate until we were successful in procuring the at- 
tendance of Mr. Sielcken before the committee and from him 
wrung the admission that he was a participant in this deal, 
on his own responsibility, and had made a profit as a partici- 
pant, which was such an admission of guilt as to cause steps 
looking to his prosecution to be taken by the Department of 
Justice, resulting in an adjustment with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and the consequent decline in the price of coffee. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Do I understand that the Fed- 
eral Government had jurisdiction after this investigation was 
made? 

Mr. NEELEY. They had jurisdiction of the person, but very 
little, if any, proof until our counsel wormed it out of him. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. When they secured the admis- 
sion and had absolute proof of his guilt they discontinued the 
prosecution and did not proceed further. 

Mr. NEELEY. I do not say that; I say when we secured the 
facts a settlement was made. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. With the consent of the De- 
partment of Justice? This is a very interesting chapter. 

Mr. NEELET. I do not know the how, but I know it was 
made. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. It was made eyidently with- 
out the objection of the Attorney General? 

Mr. NEELEY. I can not say; I was not in the confidence 
of the Attorney General of the last administration. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The present Attorney Gen- 
eral—this was in May—was it not? 

Mr. NEELEY. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield further on 
the proposition. I have made the statement of facts as they are. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that this proceeding was discontinued under the last Attor- 
ney General? Was it not during the incumbency of the present 
officer? I have no controversy with the gentleman, 

Mr. NEELEY. My understanding is that the proposition was 
made by the representatives of Mr. Wickersham, and an ar- 
rangement agreed to—whether with his knowledge or consent 
or assent I do not know, but by his representatives from the 
Department of Justice—resulting in the dismissal of the suit in 
New York upon condition that the coffee be immediately 
placed on the market; and with that understanding the con- 
templated prosecution was withdrawn and the entire matter 
closed, resulting in the decline in the price of coffee, as I have 
stated, of 2} cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. So that the people, in lowering the price of coffee 
alone, had a benefit far in excess of this investigation? 

Mr. NEELEY. I think so; but I will discuss that in a 
moment. 


The consumption of coffee in the United States approximates 
6,500,000 bags annually, so that the Money Trust investigation 
into this valorization scheme disclosed facts resultant in the 
saving of over $20,000,000 annually to the consumers of coffee 
in the United States, all at a total expense of about $57,000. 

If gentlemen insist on actual cash returns for the outlay 
made, they certainly have it in this instance, and should be 
willing for the printing and distribution of such a number of 
these reports as will fully inform inquiring minds as to the 
actual facts and conditions developed. 

PUSH THE INVESTIGATION, 


An argument sometimes made against continuing the inves- 
tigation is that there is not sufficient time, and Members of the 
House are so busy with their other duties that it is impossible 
to add this burden. Let us see what are the facts: Over 200 
Members of this House are now absent from their post of duty 
either caring for their own private business or on vacation, and 
the greater part of the balance of the membership is performing 
only the routine duties of their office. Few of the House com- 
mittees have been organized since this session began. Some of 
them have held no meetings at all, and even the much-diseussed 
Banking and Currency Committee has held but one session 
since this Congress began, and that meeting was for the sole 
and only purpose of organizing the committee, and no other busi- 
ness was transacted thereat. Not a particle of business has 
been transacted by this committee as a committee since this 
Congress began, and should it be necessary for it to spend 
weeks in conducting hearings and investigations into the merits 
and demerits of any bill that may be presented, there are still 
over 350 Members of this House marking time, with nothing 
to do but the performance of the ordinary routine business of 
their office. There is neither justification nor excuse for this 
condition, especially in view of the willingness of the member- 
ship of this House to perform every duty incident to the full 
discharge of their legislative obligations. 

We should reform the currency system to meet the modern 
demands of the country, but while we are doing this should 
remember that these two mighty institutions, the clearing house 
and the stock exchange, have no direct law to govern them or 
regulate their transactions, but that the business of the country 
must trust entirely to the honesty and fairness of men whom 
experience has shown in many instances have humanly taken 
advantage of their opportunities. There is no more reason 
why the arrogance of the system should be permitted to exer- 
cise unbridled license in the management of the stock exchange 
and the clearing house than that the present financial system 
should be continued with all its faults. 

Let us amend the law by taking away the present temptation 
for unjust clearing-house regulations and dishonest exploita- 
tion by placing a premium on legitimate and honorable action: 
let us continue the investigation to its legitimate end; let us 
turn the light of publicity into the places of dishonest and 
unfair banking methods. The people have a right to know the 
whole truth relative to the control of the finances of this coun- 
try, and the Congress should demand it, that they may intelli- 
gently legislate for the protection of the heritage of ourselves 
and our posterity. [Lour applause.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Right there, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman answer this question: Does he believe that the 
Banking and Currency Committee should, as a matter of wis- 
dom, proceed further with a Money Trust investigation, so 
called, prior to the enactment of the proposed currency bill? 
I would like to have his views about that. 

Mr. NEELEY. I believe that it should proceed at once. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. To which? 

Mr. NEELEY. To the further investigation along the lines 
of the recommendations made by the committee. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. With reference to a further 
investigation at the expense of the enactment of a currency 
bill? 

Mr. NEELEY. At no expense to anything or anybody—that 
the investigation should be immediately begun and pursued to 
its legitimate end. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I understand it now. This 
committee must do one of two things. It must either proceed 
with this investigation at the expense of the consideration at 
this time of the currency bill or it must proceed with the con- 
sideration of the currency bill and postpone the so-called in- 
vestigation. Which does the gentleman prefer? I have not 
expressed any preference. I am seeking wisdom. 

Mr. NEELEY. I do not say that it is necessary to do either 
one of them. I say, as already indicated in my speech, that if 
the Banking and Currency Committee is so engrossed with its 
duties in the consideration of the currency measure that it is 
impossible for it to select a subcommittee from that committee 
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to pursue this investigation that there are 350 other Members 
of this House who are thoroughly competent, eminently able, 
many of them entirely willing to conduct this investigation, and 
that it should be conducted immediately. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. By a committee outside of and 
apart from the Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. NEELEY. If the Banking and Currency Committee finds 
it can not consider the currency bill at the same time the 
Money Trust hearings are held, then I would say that we should 
have a special committee at once. That is a matter about which 
I think they should be consulted. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman went all 
through that. 

Mr. NEELEY. Yes, sir; that is my position, and I think 
fully answers your question. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. This is an important matter, 
and I would like to have some light upon it. 

Mr. NEELEY. Well, the gentleman has it, so far as my 
position is concerned. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is experienced 
in this matter. Does he believe that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee can not consistently and with wisdom proceed 
with the so-called investigation of the Money Trust cotem- 
poraneously with the consideration of a financial measure? 

Mr. NEELEY. I do not know that I am called upon to an- 
swer a question of that kind. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is one of those 
designated for that service. ° 

Mr, NEELEY. I was not aware of that, but careful con- 
sideration should be given the two plans, and then select which- 
eyer is proper. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a few moments ago the gentle- 
man called attention to the fact that many of the Members 
were at home attending to private business or else on vacation, 
and he further called attention to the fact that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency had had but one meeting. I hope 
the gentleman does not mean to leave the impression in the 
Recorp that any members of that committee are away from the 
city neglecting their duties. 

Mr. NEELEY. I mean to leave the impression just as I 
stated it. I have only stated the facts. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it not true—I know it is of myself, as one 
member of that committee—that many members of the com- 
mittee have kept themselves at all times here ready at the call 
of the administration. I know that I have. I have not yet 
seen any administration bill, and I am ready for it, and I am 
willing to work all the summer on any legislation the President 
deems necessary. I do not think the gentleman ought to put 
us in the attitude of being neglectful. 

Mr. NEELET. I have no intention or desire to do that. I 
think the common understanding is that committee meetings 
are usually called by the chairman, and so far as I know there 
has never been but one call for a meeting of this committee. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not wish to leave the im- 
pression that the rank and file of the committee are not ready 
to begin work? 

Mr. NEELET. I think they are entirely willing, so far as 
I have any knowledge of the matter. 

Mr. WINGO. Personally, I am ready to go to work and 
have been keeping myself here in readiness all of the time, and 
have abandoned my law practice to the end that I can be in 
attendance to consider the proposed administration bill. If 
necessary, I am willing to stay here all summer and even until 
hog killing time to pass needed legislation. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

II. R. 2441. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise my remarks on the subject 
of the Indian appropriation bill going to conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN NENT, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 23, 
1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for the purchase and oper- 
ation of a motor boat to be used in the enforcement of the laws 
relating to the navigation and inspection of vessels (H. Doc. 
No. 95); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for the Bureau of Fish- 
eries of that department for the fiscal year 1914 (H. Doc. No. 
ved 15 Sa the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of fact and conclusion filed 
by the court in the case of Thomas Sexton v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 97); to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of fact and conclusion filed 
by the court in the case of Alfred Wilson v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 98) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6199) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
penal laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6200) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (H. R. 6201) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue a deed to the persons herein- 
after named for part of a lot in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 6202) providing for the 
disposition of effects of deceased patients of the Public Health 
Service and of certain deceased officers and men connected with 
the Army; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 6203) providing for the 
agricultural entry of oil, gas, and phosphate lands; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 6204) to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Public Health Service; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 6205) providing for sup- 
plemental patents without limitation; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6206) for the relief of entrymen under the 
enlarged homestead law and defining the meaning of the term 
“ qualified entryman” as used in the said act; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6207) providing for second homestead 
entries; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6208) providing for second homestead and 
desert entries; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6209) to 
authorize the entry of lands chiefly valuable for sand, gravel, 
or clay under the placer-mining laws; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 6210) to regulate the hours 
of employment and safeguard the health of females employed in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 6211) providing for the 
establishment of the United States National Bank of America 
in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 6212) to re- 
fund to lawful claimants the cotton tax collected for the years 
1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6213) to amend the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908,” approved March 4, 1907, 
and to amend the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1907,” approved June 30, 1906; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6214) in aid of the common schools in 
Mississippi; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6215) to extend the limits of Shiloh Na- 
tional Military Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6216) to prevent the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in any ship, naval station, or building used, controlled, 
or owned by the United States Government; to the Committee 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6217) to amend section 162 of the act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, 
approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6218) to prohibit the receipt, delivery, or 
transmission of interstate or foreign messages or other informa- 
tion to be used in connection with, and to prohibit interstate 
and foreign transactions of every character and description that 
in any wise depend upon, margins as a part thereof, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 6219) to amend section 
16081 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to establish a 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901, as amended by the act of Congress approved February 23, 
1905; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Memorial of the Legislature 
of North Dakota, urging Congress to support any measure for 
the establishment of a national department of health; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 6220) for the relief of Hosea 
Stone; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6221) granting a pension to Sarah ©. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 6222) for the relief of 
Francis L. Flanders; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6223) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie L. Stimson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6224) for the 
relief of Levi Poling; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6225) granting a pension to Isaac D. Cald- 
well; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 6226) grant- 
ing a pension to John M. Cornelison; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6227) granting a pension to Walter Hudg- 
ins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6228) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
Jesse Mabry, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6229) for the relief of the heirs of David 
R. Hubbard, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6230) for the relief of heirs of E. C. 
Cornelius, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6231) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
Mitts, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6232) to pay Cowden & Cowden, of Amory, 
Monroe County, Miss., for the loss of a horse while being used 
by the Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6233) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Christian 
Church of Corinth, Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6234) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Methodist 
Church of Kossuth, Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6235) to carry into effect findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Corinth, Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6236) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of the Baptist Church of 
Corinth, Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6237) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of Presbyterian Church of Corinth, 
Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 6238) for the re- 
lief of Peter A. Bratton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 6239) for the relief of Wil- 
liam B. Bristol; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 6240) granting a pension to 
Marcella Rowan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6241) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Mitchell; to the Gemmittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6242) granting a pension to Sophia C. 
Lother; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6243) granting a pension to Martha L. 
Hume; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6244) granting a pension to Bennit Hisler; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6245) granting a pension to James H. 
Whipple; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6246) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bales; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6247) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Woodland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6248) granting an increase of pension to 
William Vance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6249) granting an increase of pension 
William Syers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6250) granting an increase of pension 
Michael Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6251) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph C. Stoddard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6252) granting an increase of pension 
Hiram Neville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6253) granting an increase of pension 
Orin P. McCreedy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6254) granting an increase of pension 
Elisha D. Ely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6255) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry G. Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6256) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel P. Foy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6257) granting a pension to Rhoda L. 
Goreham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6258) to remove the charge of desertion 
against George Hull; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: A bill (H. R. 6259) granting a pension 
to Flora May Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6260) for the relief of Hyacinthe Ville- 
neuve; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 6261) for the relief of Aden 
Carpenter; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6262) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Nathan W. Fitz Gerald; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 6263) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary C. Whitson; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6264) granting an increase of pension to 
David S. Downey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 6265) granting a pen- 
sion to Myrtle May Hoffman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 6266) granting a pen- 
sion to Edward A. Mueller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6267) granting a pension to Joseph Mul- 
holland; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6268) granting an increase of pension to 
Gus Bell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6269) granting 
an increase of pension to Erastus P. Daggett; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6270) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah R. Stutler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6271) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Lyons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 6272) granting a pension to 
John W. Merriman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 6273) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel L. Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 6274) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles H. Hines; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 6275) granting 
an increase of pension to Samuel P. Beck; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


to 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation for the National Government to assume cen- 
trol of the Mississippi River for the purpose of aiding naviga- 
tion, ete.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also (by request), petition of the St. Louis Lumbermen's 
Club, St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of the Stan- 
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ley bill relative to the ownership of any line of transportation 
or common carrier; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ; 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of W. S. Salloday and 6 other 
merchants, of Tatoskola, Ohio, favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion compelling concerns selling goods direct to the consumer 
by mail to contribute their portion of the funds for the devel- 
opment of the local community, county, and State; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: Papers to accompany bill 
for the relief of Levi Polings; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of D. Boosing, Buffalo, N. X., favor- 
ing the passage of legislation adopting a 1-cent letter-postage 
rate; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Utah, pro- 
testing against H. R. 4653, relative to pure drugs; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of the Oakland (Cal.) Rotary Club, 
favoring the passage of a 1-cent letter-postage rate; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of sundry citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., favoring the bill relating to granting the Hetch- 
Hetchy sources of water supply to the city of San Francisco; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of the Boston Automobile Asso- 
ciation, favoring the passage of H. R. 4322, for a 1-cent letter- 
postage rate; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany bill granting 
an increase of pension to Charles H. Hines, late of Company C, 
Seventy-eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 6198) 
granting an increase of pension to Willis S. Mahon; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Sarunbax, June 21, 1913. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Wednesday last, when, on request of Mr. CLARKE of 
Arkansas and by unanimous consent, the further reading was 
dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


REUNION CELEBRATION AT GETTYSBURG, PA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Battle of Gettysburg Commission request the honor of the pres- 
ence of the Members of the Senate of the United States at the reunion 
celebration at Gettysburg, Pa., July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1913. 

The favor of an answer, not later than June 20, 1913, is requested 
to Lieut. Col. Lewis E. Beitler, secretary Pennsylvania commission, 
Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 

JoHN K. TENER, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 
J. M. SCHOONMAKER, 
Chairman Fiftieth Anniversary Battle of Gettysburg Commission. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would ask the Senate 
what action is to be taken with reference to the invitation of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania touching the attendance of 
Members of the Senate at the Gettysburg reunion. For the 
information of the Senate the Chair will state that the House 
of Representatives has accepted the invitation and appointed a 
committee of 20 Members. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the matter be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved by the Senator from 
Minnesota 
Mr. KERN. I hope the Senator will not press the motion. 

Mr. NELSON. I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. KERN. I was about to move that the invitation be ac- 
cepted by the Senate—— 

Mr. NELSON. Very well; that is a great deal better than 
referring it to the committee. 

Mr. KERN, And that the Vice President appoint a com- 
mittee of eight to represent the Senate on the occasion. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I second that motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not, of course, opposed 
to the motion. I think it very appropriate that it should be 
adopted, but in connection with it I want to call the attention of 


the Senate, particularly of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Martin], the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, to a 
statement that appears this morning in the daily press, purport- 
ing to come from the Secretary of War, in which he calls at- 
tention to the fact that the money appropriated for the purpose 
of caring for the soldiers who will come to the reunion at 
Gettysburg is not sufficient to meet what he thinks will be the 
8 owing to the large number of soldiers who will visit 

ere. . 

It strikes me, Mr. President, that the number expected is 
50,000, although I looked at it hurriedly, and that the Secretary 
is not prepared to care for that number of soldiers of the two 
armies who were engaged in that battle or who are survivors 
of the war; that he will not have money enough to take care 
of them. 

It seems to me that it is rather a serious proposition coming 
as it does at the very hottest season of the year, and that we 
ought to make no mistake but see that proper preparation is 
made there for caring for the large number of old soldiers who 
will probably be in attendance. On account of the time of the 
year, if there is liable to be any overcrowding, it may result in 
a great deal of discomfort and perhaps in a good many deaths 
if proper preparation is not made. 

I should like to suggest that if we do not have money enough 
appropriated to meet what will- be the proper demands of the 
old soldiers there, we ought to give proper authority to the 
Secretary of War by an appropriate resolution to meet any 
emergency that might arise. 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I did not notice the 
article in the newspapers to which the Senator referred, and I 
have received no communication from the War Department 
with reference to this matter. I am without any information 
on the subject. I can only say to the Senator that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will look into the matter immediately, 
and I am sure the committee will give it prompt attention. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator does not imagine that I 
supposed he would not give it proper attention. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to state that the 
amount appropriated is entirely in charge of the State of 
Pennsylvania. My recollection is that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania appropriated $250,000 and requested an appropriation on 
the part of Congress of $150,000, which we promptly appro- 
priated. I think it was the idea of the Secretary of War to call 
the attention of the State of Pennsylvania to the fact that there 
might not be enough tents. The State of Pennsylvania has the 
matter in charge and not the Government, as I understand it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is rather a joint responsibility, is 
it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I do not think so. I do not think 
anybody is connected with it on the part of the Government 
except the Secretary of War, who is charged with furnishing 
the tents, and so on, in joint action with the State of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the Secretary of War 
equipped with sufficient means to meet any emergency. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suppose if the Secretary of War needed 
more money he would have sent an estimate to the Committee 
on Appropriations. He has not done so. Therefore I take it 
for granted that the $250,000 the State of Pennsylvania appro- 
priated and the $150,000 Congress appropriated will be amply 
sufficient. I presume the only thing the Secretary of War is 
doing is calling our attention to the fact that there are not 
sufficient tents on hand. I take it there will be enough tents 
provided. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I wish to state to the Senator 
from Nebraska that I as chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs received a communication from the Secretary of 
War this morning stating that there would be a deficit and ask- 
ing Congress to consider it. I am sure he did not refér entirely 
to what Pennsylvania has done to take care of the increased at- 
tendance of veterans that it now appears will be there. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I think the article which 
appeared in the press this morning indicated that the committee 
in charge of the arrangements was to receive tents from the 
War Department on the basis of an attendance of 40,000, and 
this was in accordance with the provision made by Congress. 
But since that time invitations have gone out for enlarged num- 
bers, so that the arrangements will require tents for 50,000. 
That is where the alleged deficiency arises, as the War Depart- 
ment under the appropriation could furnish tents to supply only 
40,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator is right. I am glad to 
hear the statement of the Senator from Alabama. I hope the 
Committee on Military Affairs will give the matter prompt con- 
sideration. 3 = 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN] to the fact that the reso- 
lution passed in the other House, House resolution 179, pro- 
vides that the expenses of the committee appointed by the House 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Therefore, if the expenses of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate are to be paid, some provision should be 
included in this motion. Of course, in order to do that it will 
have to go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That will not take long. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will take only a very few minutes to report 
it back from the committee. I think if the House committee’s 
expenses are to be paid out of the House contingent fund the 
Senate committee’s expenses ought to be paid out of the con- 
tingent expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. KERN. I will submit a resolution to that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate accept the invitation of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to attend the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, that a committee of eight Senators be appointed 
by the Chair to represent the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I have the attention of the Senator from 
Indiana? It will be remembered that the House resolution 
provided that the Speaker should be a member of the committee. 
I suggest to the Senator from Indiana that he modify his 
motion so that the Vice President will be a member of the com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. KERN. I am very glad to make the motion that way. 
I move that a committee of eight Senators be appointed, of 
which the Vice President shall be chairman. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair would inquire whether 
that is compulsory. . 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas and others. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator f.om Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KERN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 115), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the invitation of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and the Firtieth Anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg Commission 
extended to the Senate of the United States to attend the reunion cele- 
pe Ar Gettysburg, Pa., July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1913, be accepted by 

That a committee, consisting of the Vice President of the United 


States and eight Senators, to be named by him, be 1 vase to attend 
said reunion celebration on behalf of the Senate of the 


Mr. WILLIAMS, subsequently, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it without 
amendment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

VALORIZATION OF COFFEE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Attorney General, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 29th ultimo, information having 
specific reference to certain litigation in New York in respect 
to valorized coffee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the communication read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the com- 
munication. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


OFFICE oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
8 Washington, D. C., June 19, 1913. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


. Str: I have the honor to reply to a resolution of the Senate, dated 
May 29, 1913, having specific reference to certain litigation in New 
York in respect to valorized coffee. 

In a communication to you, dated May 6, 1913, so far as seemed com- 
atible with the publie interest, I endeavored to comply with the reso- 
ution of the Senate dated April 21, 1913, on this general subject. A 
large number of papers—principally the originals—relating to the mat- 
Pa ce question were sent to you at that time, and in reference to them 

said: 

“These are all the material papers on file in the department relating 
to the subject matter of the resolution, except the correspondence be- 
tween this e and the State Department, and by direction of 

the President I beg to say that, in my opinion, it is not compatible with 
the public interest to transmit to the Senate copies of said correspond- 


ence,” 

Among the papers transmitted was file No. 1864 of this department, 
dated April 16, which contains the following language touching the dis- 
posal of the coffee once beld in New York: 

“ Good-faith assurances have been presented by the Brazilian Goy- 
ernment that the understanding was fulfilled in letter and spirit. and 


the entire amount of coffee disposed of to 80 dealers in 20 States. 
These assurances are accepted.” 


The fifth paragraph of eg resolution of April 21, 1913, asked “ the 
e 


names and addresses of the parties 5 the coffee involved in 
said suit, together with the price and the amount pu by each.” 
Answering is categorically, allow me to say that I do not know and 


have never known the names or addresses of the parties who purchased 
the coffee, or the price paid, or the amount purchased by any of them. 
As to “what assurances have been pro concerning the alleged sale 
of said 3 whom given, and, if writiog. that copies thereof be 
sent to the nate,“ mit me to say: I received assurance from the 
State Department that representations had been made to it by the Bra- 
zilian Government, the good faith of which it aceepted, fo the effect 
that the coffee in question had been sold to many bona fide purchasers 
in different States. This assurance to me was in writing, but, as stated 
to you in my former letter, in my opinion it is not compatible with 
the public interest to transmit to the Senate copies of the said corre- 


spondence.” 
Very respectfully, yours, J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 
Attorney General. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s reply he has very frankly stated what it seemed to me he 
ought to have stated in the prior communication; that is, that 
he did not have in his possession and never did have the names 
of the purchasers or alleged >urchasers of this coffee, the 
amount they paid, or the quantity they purchased. There was 
nothing among the papers which gave any information on this 
subject, and, as he concedes, nothing from the State Depart- 
ment which gave any information on that particular point. 

The agreement by Attorney General Wickersham with the 
attorney representing the defendant in that suit, Mr. Sielcken, 
was that he would dismiss the suit if there was a bona fide sale 
made of the coffee in dispute. The suit was afterwards dis- 
missed by the present Attorney General on the assurance, as he 
states, that representation had been made to the State Depart- 
ment by the Brazilian Government that the coffee had been 
actually sold to a vast number of dealers in several different 
States. It always seemed to me 3 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I want to inquire if it is not a 
fact that debate on this matter can not proceed without unani- 
mous consent? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair was assuming that 
unanimous consent had been given. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I shall be compelled to object. 
The program for to-day does not contemplate a very extended 
session of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I say the program we have laid 
out for to-day does not contemplate a very extended session of 
the Senate. 3 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that I 
am going to detain the Senate but a few moments. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Of course, I will not insist, in 
the face of that statement, that the rule be applied. So far as 
I am concerned, I am perfectly willing to indulge the Senator 
from Nebraska for a reasonable time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know to what program the Senator 
from Arkansas has reference. $ 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It would not interest the Sena- 
tor at this stage if he knew it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand, then. If the Senator 
has some secret arrangement í 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It is not a secret arrangement, 
but it is an arrangement that does not include the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that the communication of the Attor- 
ney General be referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
has given assurance that his statement will be very brief. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have not objected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am sure it is one in which every Mem- 
ber of the Senate will be interested, and I hope the Senator 
may be permitted to finish. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have not objected to the Sena- 
tor proceeding for a few minutes, as he said he intended to do, 
but if any extended debate should follow I should, of course, 
object. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not understand the Senator. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I can not state it any plainer. 
The Senator from Nebraska has made the statement that he 
does not intend to occupy the floor more than a few minutes in a 
mere statement concerning the communication which has just 
been received from the Attorney General. I have no objection 
to that, but I thought possibly from the way he started that 
there was likely to be extended debate on the question. 


Mr. NORRIS. I do not think so. I will not detain the Senate, 
in my judgment, to exceed 10 minutes 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I will not 6bject. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I believe I am entitled to debate the mo- 
tion I have made. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No; the Senator is not entitled 
to proceed to debate anything in the morning hour. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If there is objection, the Chair will 
rule that the Senator from Nebraska is not in order. If there 
is no objection, the Senator from Nebraska may proceed. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, I would not object to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska making a statement not to exceed 10 min- 
utes at the outside. If it is his purpose to limit his remarks 
to 10 minutes, I would not enter an objection; but he may say 
something that will induce others to debate the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. My own judgment is that it will not take me 
10 minutes. I think, had I not been interrupted, I would have 
been through by this time. If I am further interrupted, it may 
take longer. I do not know what may occur, and as I may not 
be able to get through, I do not want the Senator from Arkansas 
to take my assurance if he wants to exercise his right of objec- 
tion. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think that on some more op- 
portune occasion, when the Judiciary Committee shall have 
made a report concerning the matter covered by the Attorney 
General’s letter, opportunity will be afforded for debate, I 
believe I will object, Mr. President. I object. 

Mr. NORRIS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not my motion to refer the communication 
to the Judiciary Committee open to debate? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Not in the morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that during the 
morning hour the motion is not debatable. The Chair will 
state, for the information of the Senator from Nebraska, that 
the Chair rules that the communication from the Attorney 
General can lie on the table, and the Senator from Nebraska 
can call it up at the proper time and proceed to discuss it. 

Mr. NORRIS. In order to get the parliamentary situation 
settled for future reference, when it may be desirable to en- 
force this rule, if it is to be established, I want to inquire in 
the best of faith if a motion to refer a communication to a 
committee after the morning hour is debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Chair kindly state Why 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague from Nebraska be allowed 10 minutes in 
which to present the motion to refer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is very kind of my col- 
league, but from what has been said by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] I would rather that the request would 
not be made. I will be able to take advantage of the parlia- 
mentary situation at some other time; but if this is to be the 
rule I want to find it out. I do not ask for any leniency. If 
the motion is not debatable, it will save the Senate a great 
deal of time in the future by having debate shut off on similar 
motions. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to say to my colleague that it 
is important ‘for the public business that the session of the 
Senate to-day be made short; but there is no objection on this 
side to a 10 minutes’ presentation of the case by him and the 
reference of the matter to the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Arkansas has already 
objected, I will say. I do not know why it is desirable to make 
the session short. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no objection to a 10 minutes’ 
explanation by my colleague. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Record will show that the Senator 
from Arkansas has formally objected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
desire the communication referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or does he desire that it lie on the table? 

Mr. NORRIS. If my motion is not debatable, I withdraw 
it, and ask that the communication lie on the table. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The communication will lie on the 
table. 

INHABITED ALLEYS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. DOC, NO. 112). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the resolution of the Senate of the 
17th instant directing the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to furnish to the Senate the names, residences, and 
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occupations of all persons owning and renting houses or rooms 
within what are known and designated as “inhabited alleys” 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions 
filed by the court in the following causes: Irving Holcomb v. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 111) and Francis M. Magee v. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 110). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to a concurrent resolution providing that the two Houses of 
Congress assemble in the Hall of the House of Representatives 
on Monday, June 23, 1913, at 12 o'clock and 30 minutes in the 
afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such communications as 
the President of the United States shall be pleased to make 
them, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1917) making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, asks a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Mr. Carrer, and Mr. Burke of 
esol Dakota managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse. 
JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO HOUSES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 10) of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which was read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House o 
Representatives on Monday, the 23d day of June, 1913, at 12 o'clock and 
30 minutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such communi- 
catons as the President of the United States shall be pleased to make 

em. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate concur in the House reso- 
lution just read. 


The motion was agreed to. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1917) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1914, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr, STONE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and consent to the conference asked by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Stons, Mr. Myers, and Mr. Ciarp conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRONNA. I have a communication signed by the pro- 
fessors of the State University of North Dakota, with reference 
to the proviso in Schedule N of the pending tariff bill. I ask 
that the body of the communication, including one signature, 
that of the Hon. Frank L. McVey, president of the university, 
be printed in the RECORD. > 

There being no objection, the communication was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and the body thereof, including one 
name, was ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., June 13, 1918. 
Hon. ASLE J. GRONNA 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. > 


Dear Sin: We, the andersigned, earnestly . vou to use 
influence in support of the proviso in Schedule of the new tari 
now pending before the United States Senate, as follows: 

Provided, The importation of aigrettes, egret plumes, or so-called 
osprey po and the feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, skins, or 
parts of skins of wild birds, either raw or manufactured and not for 
scientific or educational pores is hereby 8 hut this pro- 
vision shall not apply to feathers of domestic fowls of any kind.” 

Very respectfully, 


our 
bill 


Feank L. McVey 
(And others). 
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Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the Commer- 
cial Club of Sauk Center, Minn., favoring a reduction in the 
rate of postage on first-class mail matter, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Northern Min- 
nesota Development Association, favoring an appropriation for 
the construction of drainage ditches, roads, and fire breaks 
upon those portions of the ceded Chippewa lands still owned by 
the United States, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. ASHURST. On May 29 I introduced a joint resolution, 
being Senate joint resolution 40, appropriating funds to pay 
expenses of all those delegates to the conference in this city of 
landowners and water users under the several reclamation 
projects. Since introducing that joint resolution I have re- 
ceived a resolution unanimously adopted by the board of gov- 
ernors of the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, re- 
monstrating against the appropriation or use of any part of 
the reclamation fund for the purposes contained in the joint 
resolution. I ask that the remonstrance be referred to the 
Committee on the Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a resolution adopted by the Berke- 
ley Open Forum, of Berkeley, Cal., favoring the enactment of 
legislation prohibiting the use of the mails by any concern deal- 
ing in stock-exchange gambling, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LODGE presented memorials of 4,496 textile overseers 
and operatives, citizens of Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, New York, and Pennsylvania, remonstrat- 
ing against the adoption of the proposed wool and cotton sched- 
ules in the pending tariff bill, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. WEEKS presented sundry papers to accompany the Dill 
(S. 1593) granting an increase of pension to Leucrecia M. 
Hodge, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented sundry papers to accompany the bill (S. 
1592) granting a pension to Robert Richards, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented sundry papers to accompany the bill (S. 
2241) granting a pension to Eliza F. Andrews, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2573) for the relief of the estate of 
William Stanley; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2574) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Schneller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 2575) for the relief of the estate of Edward J. 
Spaulding (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2576) for the relief of John Q. Adams; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 2577) to regulate the franking privilege; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 2578) granting an increase of pension to John How; 
and 
A bill (S. 2579) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2580) regulating the use and occupation of build- 
ings along alleyways in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2581) for the relief of certain enlisted men of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2582) granting a pension to Rudolph Kals; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2583) to regulate lobbying and the employment and 
registration of legislative counsel and legislative agents, defin- 
ing legislative counsel and legislative agents, and prescribing 
penalties for the violation of the provisions herein; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A biil (S. 2584) for the relief of James L. Wallace, his heirs 
or assigns; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 2585) for the relief of Henry B, Freeman; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey 

A bill (S. 2586) for the relief of Mollie Quirk; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. : 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

(By reguest.) A bill (S. 2587) to provide for the organiza- 
tion of the unemployed into an industrial army of the United 
States, and the maintenance of same; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 2588) for the relief of Napoleon Le Clere; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2589) for the relief of Peter McKay; and 

A bill (S. 2590) to reimburse Charles C. Crowell for two 
months’ extra pay in lieu of traveling expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2591) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Kuster; and 

A bill (S. 2592) granting a pension to Mary A. Tozier; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 2593) making an appropriation to increase the 
salary of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and 

A bill (S. 2594) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to deposit funds belonging to Indian tribes in Okla- 
homa in the banks of said State; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: : 

4 bill (S. 2595) for the relief of the estate of William Kelly; 

A bill (S. 2596) for the relief of Katherine A. Smith; 

A bill (S. 2597) for the relief of James Jackson; and 

A bill (S. 2598) for the relief of Valentine M. 0. Silva; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2599) for the relief of the estate of Augustine Me- 
Intyre; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 2600) for the relief of Moses Harris; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2601) for the relief of the estate of Napoleon B. 
MeLaughlen and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 2602) for the relief of Mary R. P. Robins; 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2603) granting an increase of pension: to John 
Ryan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2604) granting an increase of pension to Eva D. 
Peck (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2605) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
Garriett (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2606) granting an increase of pension to Celestia A. 
Beebe (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2607) granting an increase of pension to Mary B. 
Johnson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Peu- 
sions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 46) authorizing the delivery to 
the proper authorities of the city park in the city of Aberdeen, 
in the State of Washington, two condemned bronze or brass 
cannon or fleldpieces and suitable outfit of cannon balls; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 47) authorizing the delivery 
to the Dan McCook Post, No. 105, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of one condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece and a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 48) to continue in effect the 
provisions of the act of March 9, 1906 (Stat. L., vol. 34, p. 56); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) for the maintenance, man- 
agement, protection, and improvement of Platt National Park, 
Okla. (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUOR, 


Mr. WORKS. I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask to 
have read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution prohibiting the sale, manufacture, and im- 
portation of distilled liquor containing alcohol, except for 


to the 


mechanical, scientific, and medicinal purposes under proper regu- 
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lation by Congress, was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


Whereas the consumption of strong alcoholic liquor is Increasing at an 
1 rate, thereby undermining the public morals, inflicting dis- 
ease and untimely death upon many of our citizens, and blig ting 
with degeneracy their posterity, thus threatening the integrity an 
life of the Nation: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring), That the following be pro as an amendment to the 
Constitution, which shall be valid to all intents and p es as a part 
of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States: After the last article add a new article, as follows: 


“ARTICLE XVIII. 


“ SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture, and importation of distilled liquor 
containing alcohol, except for mechanical, scientific, and medicinal 

urposes, under proper regulation by Congress, shall be prohibited in the 

mited States on and after a period of three years next eee the 
ee of this article by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 

ates. 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate legis- 
lation the provisions of this article.” 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have long been convinced that 
the only way to deal effectually with the liquor traffic is to 
prohibit the manufacture or importation of intoxicating liquors. 
But I have realized that such an extreme measure of reform 
could not be accomplished at one stroke. It would confiscate 
or destroy the value of too much property and throw too many 
men out of employment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I dislike very much to call 
for the regular order of business, but we on this side of the 
Chamber, have reasons for holding a short session of the Senate 
to-day. 

Mr. WORKS. I am going to make only a brief statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If we make distinctions at all, every Sena- 
tor who desires to debate a matter should have equal oppor- 
tunity. I especially dislike to object when my friend from 
California is addressing the Senate, but I do call for the 
regular order. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I was only desiring to make a 
statement, which will not take five minutes, to accompany the 
joint resolution which I have introduced. However, if the 
Senator is willing that I may print this matter in the 
RECORD— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. WORKS. I will be very glad to accept the suggestion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not only perfectly willing, but will 
be very glad to have the Senator do that. If we play favor- 
ites, it will not do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is it proposed by the Sen- 
ator to print his remarks in the Record without reading? 

Mr. WORKS. That is what I proposed to do in case there 
was objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I prefer that we should not break the old 
rule which has obtained here for years, and that the Senator 
should proceed with his remarks rather than that there shall 
be printed in the Recorp remarks that were not made on the 
floor of the Senate. I should certainly object to that. 

Mr. WORKS. I said to the Senator from Mississippi that 
what I was about to say would not take five minutes—not so 
long as the time we have consumed in the discussion of the 
matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I dislike to be put in the 
attitude of insisting upon the enforcement of a rule and then 
making an exception for the benefit of one Senator; but, inas- 
much as the Senator from California has begun his remarks, I 
will withdraw my objection to his proceeding. I, however, 
give notice that I shall insist upon the regular order as soon 
as he has finished. 

Mr. WORKS. I am greatly obliged to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. President, the joint resolution I now offer affects only the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of distilled liquors, the most 
dangerous and life destroying of their kind. This method of 
reaching this great evil was not devised or first thought of by 
me. It is the conception of Mr. S. Benson, now a resident of 
my State, but formerly of Oregon. He has been a large em- 
ployer of men, and has witnessed the devastating effect of alco- 
holic liquor on laboring men, especially of the lower grades, de- 
stroying their efficiency and often their lives. He is a man of 
large means, and is devoting a liberal portion of it to the effort 
to remedy the evil. Objection may be made that this proposed 
amendment, if adopted, will deprive men of their property and 
their employment and the Government of part of its revenue. 
This is to weigh money and property against health, happiness, 
and life. But considering it from this material point of view 
its effects will not be nearly so serious as most people would 
suppose. 
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Mr. Benson has, at his own expense, employed Mr. E. E. 
Cooyert, an able and competent lawyer, to gather data relating 
to the manufacture and sale of liquors, capital invested, number 
of men employed therein, and other information bearing on this 
important question. Mr. Coovert has performed this service. 
I have his statement of the facts and figures on the subject. It 
shows, to begin with, that for the year ending June 80, 1912, 
178,249,985 taxable gallons of distilled spirits were produced in 
the United States, not counting brandy and other liquors pro- 
duced from fruit, the largest in the history of the country. 
This, in view of all the efforts made to suppress and curtail the 
traffic, is a startling, an appalling fact. Out of this the Gov- 
ernment has realized the handsome sum of $146,715,203 on 
whisky and alcohol and $2,694,264 on brandy, or a total of 
$149,409,467. The showing for the first 10 months of the fiscal 
year of 1913 is still worse. The increase for that time over 
1912 is 6,552,848 gallons, thus increasing the revenue of the 
Government by $7,208,133.59 over last year. I know it seems 
hard to give up this large revenue. But after all it is no better 
than blood money. The wrecked lives of the victims of strong 
drink, the widows and orphans it has made, and the crowded 
prisons and asylums should cry out against this attempt for 
hire to legalize a business so terrible in its consequences. Be- 
sides, if the cost to the Government and the States in prosecut- 
ing and caring for criminals, made so by alcoholism, and the 
paupers and insane that must be cared for as a result of the use 
of alcoholic drinks were deducted, probably there would be no 
gain, but a positive loss to the public. Let this be as it may, 
whatever loss shall accrue to the Government from the taking 
away of the tax on distilled liquors should be made up by an 
increased tax on fermented liquors by which it could easily be 
borne, and I believe would be willingly. 

The statement of facts to which I have referred shows a sur- 
prisingly small amount of capital invested and number of men 
employed in the manufacture of distilled liquors. The amount 
invested in distilleries is onty $72,450,000, while in breweries 
there is invested in the manufacture of malt liquors $671,158,000, 
and in wineries $27,908,000, making a total investment not af- 
fected by this proposed amendment of $699,066,000. The num- 
ber of men employed in breweries and the wine industry in 
1911 was 54,579, while in distilleries it was only 6,487. There 
is other interesting data in this statement of Mr. Coovert that 
I will submit to the Senate in a moment. 

It appears that the sacrifice of property and deprivation of 
employment will be comparatively small if this amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. President, this proposed amendment is not just as I 
would have submitted it if I had drawn it on my own account. 
It excepts from its effects liquors used for mechanical, scientific, 
and medicinal purposes. I do not believe that alcohol or dis- 
tilled liquors are necessary for any of those purposes. I would 
make no such exceptions. I would make the prohibition abso- 
lute. But others will not agree with me, and I have, for the 
present, deferred to the views of others who are earnestly seek- 
ing this legislation. I hope it may receive the early considera- 
tion and conscientious attention of Congress. 

Į ask to make the statement of Mr. Coovert a part of my 
remarks, without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1913. 
DATA IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION PROHIBIT- 
ING MANUFACTURE, SALB, OR IMPORTATION OF DISTILLED LIQUORS, 
(By E. E. Coosert.) 
Proposed constitutional amendment prohibiting the sale, manufacture, 
and importation of distilled liquor containing alcohol after a limited 


period, say, of three years, after the ratification by the States, ex- 


cepting for mechanical, sclentific, and medicinal purposes under proper 
regulation of Congress, and ane Congress the power to enforce the 
same by proper legislation, the {dea being not to interfere with the 
manufacture of fermented liquors, but placing upon such liquors the 
burden of supplying the revenue lost to the Government by reason of 
the suppression of the distilleries. 

The following data will show this plan to be feasible, and from an 
ee standpoint highly desirable, eliminating entirely the moral 
equation. 

CONSUMPTION OF WHISKY INCREASING, 

On pa 10 of the Report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the fecal year ending June 30, 1912, we find that 178,249,985 taxable 
gallons of distilled spirits were produced in the United States, not 
ee and other liquors produced from fruit. This is the 
largest the history of the country, and exceeds all previous produc- 
tions by 2,847,590 gallons. 

The amount withdrawn from the bonded e ee A measures 
the amount consumed of such distilled spirits, not coun fruit brandy, 
was 133,259,147 gallons. This exceeded the withdrawals of the year 
previous by 1.200 11 gallons. 

The amount of revenue paid to the Government for the year 1912 
for whisky and alcohol was $146,715,203, and for brandy $2,694,264, 


ee Dl Sans el 


1913. 


A comparison of these figures will show the relative proportion of 
each manufactured and consumed. 


The increase of revenue from whisky and alcohol over the previous 


ear is $1,332,440. (See p. 30, Report of Commissioner of Internal 
evenue. 

The figures for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1913, are stil more 
startling. 


The Internal-Revenue Office shows that the receipts for distilled liquor 
for the first 10 months of the fiscal year ending May 1, 1913, were 

135,167,534.86, while for the corres amo period last year same were 

127.959,401.27, an increase of $7,208,133.59, which, at $1.10 per gallon, 
equals 6,552,848 5 

The amount of whisky produced for the year 1898 was only about 
80,000,000 gallons. 

Thus it will be seen that the production and consumption of spiritu- 
ous liquors is increasing at a tremendous ratio. 


DRY TERRITORY INCREASING. 


The following table shows the large increase of prohibition States 
and dry territory under local option. This was obta from the sec- 
retary of the National api Association, New York City. I have 
checked this report, so far as am able, and find it fairly accurate, 
although, of course, changes are constantly being made from dry ter- 
ritory to wet, and vice versa. 


Local option 
States. 


J counties... 
12 counties. 
All ties 


10 counties; 7 cities...... 
SU 


17 counties; 3 cities...... 
les; 4 no-license 


«| 87 towns K 
counties; 1 city ........ 


„New Jersey: All wet; no local option. 
Pennsylvania : No local option. 


Wyoming: All wet, except country districts. 
South Carolina: Dispensaries. 


Population of prohibition States. 


Constitutional * isa ont 
M 18842 


Kansas, 1880 ----~- 1, 690, 94 
North Dakota, 1890 577,056 
Mississippi, 1908 1. 797. 114 
‘Tennessee, . — 2. 184, 789 
North Carolina, 190 2, 206, 278 
= Weat Virginia, June, 1914_ 1, 221, 119 
tatutery : 
POTN Cl E a he Ne — 2,609, 121 
ORA Don: —.... — 1, 657, 155 
tng, then; the total popal lation in local-option dry terri- eA 
dd en e to ulation in local-option rri- 
= rr . ieee —— 25, 126, 689 
Brings the total population under dry territory in the United 
States at the present time to—— 444 39, 812, 641 
The total population in the United States is approximately 95,000,000. 


With these facts of the increase of consumption of whisky and the 
increase of prohibition States and local-option territory, the conclusion 
is irresistible that prohibition in the States does not prohibit, that the 
States and local government are impotent to enforce the law, ard that 
if the United States is to be saved from alcoholism the remedy must 
be applied at the root of the evil, and that Is to abolish the distilleries 
and the importation of spirituous liquors. 


ECONOMIC LOSS FROM DISTILLED LIQUOR. 


The retail price paid by the consumer for spirituous liquors in the 
United States during the fiscal year of 1912 was approximately pe a 
000,000—a_ to loss to the consumer and his ndents. is 
based upon an estimate of 135,659,000 gallons retailing over the bar 
at $7.50 per gallon—$1,017,442,000, 


PRESHNT POWERS OF CONGRESS LIMITED. 


Co has not the power under the present Constitution of the 
Uni States to stop its manufacture. The powers of Congress enu- 
me ited in the Constitution do not include the regulation of police 
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er within a State, and when not so enumerated is reserved to the 
tates under the eighth amendment. 
So, it will take such an amendment as above proposed in order to 
accomplish the result desired. 


FERMENTED LIQUORS AND TOTAL LIQUOR REVENUES. 


roduction of fermented Doan (beer) during the fiscal year 
une 30, 1912, was 62,176,894 barrels, a decrease of 1,106,429 
barrels from the previous year. (See p. 13, Report of Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue.) ‘This produced a revenue of $1 per barrel. The 
receipts on beer for the first 10 months this year were $52,217,423.55. 
The receipts for corresponding riod last year were $49,893,406.41, 
an increase this vear of 2,324,017 barrels. 

The amount of wily 2 ghey last year was 5,567.833 gallons. 
This paid a duty of $6,463,228. (See World Almanac, 1913, p. 249.) 

Total receipts are estimated as follows: 


Tax on whisky and alcohol EE eS ep aE 


The 
endin 


Tax on brandy RSENS eee S| > 264 
Duty on importations. — —-—¾— 6, 463, 228 
Tax on Vie RE a ere bE NSE OP 62, 176, 694 

OCR ieee eigen ee est ᷣͤ ee en 218, 049, 389 


So it will be seen that the immediate suppression of the manufac- 
and importation of all liquors, including fermented liquors, would 
lose to the Government $218,049,389 per annum, besides the license fees. 
This, of course, would be impracticable and would not be considered 
by Congress. The plan above suggested, however, minimizes to a large 
degree the evil effects of liquor and at the same time does not reduce 
the Government's revenue by leaving beer to stand the revenue thus 
lost, which will amount to appro mately $150,000,000 per annum. 
The beer industry can and sho stand this loss. If 63,000,000 barrels 
pe annum is produced, by doubling the revenue upon this and con- 
uing the tax on whisky or spirituous liquors at the same or increased 
rate for the limited period after the constitutional amendment shall 
have become effective, it is assumed that sufficient revenue would be 
1 to take care of the deficiency. The profit in a barrel of beer 
5 so enormous that the increased tax will be absorbed by the manu- 
facturer and retailer and thus remain the same price to the consumer. 

I am assuming that the evil effects of beer and wine are greatly less 
than those produced from the use of spirituous liquors. 

am also taking into consideration the immense amount of capital 
and labor represented in the beer and wine industries of the country. 
COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF ALCOHOL IN FERMENTED AND DISTILLED 

LIQUOR. 

From Dr. John Billing’s work on The Liquor Problem, a standard 
authority, volume 2, pase 337, we find that the average percentage of 
alcohol contained in the different liquors Is as follows: 5 i 

er cent. 


OUR PESES RES 
American champagne. 
French claret 
Rhine wine 


LY ERR NCR Ate NE ER ep Sk OE EE EES NIE SOP SS RNE IO 
Whisky : 
Ps CO ee I SS ey ed AP te 
A ee n, best 
€ 


This percentage is-by weight; the percentage of alcohol by bulk would 
be larger. 


RELATIVE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL AND LABOR EMPLOYED. 


The number of breweries operating In the United States is 1,461. 
(See p. 13, Report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 

The amount of capital invested in the manufacture of malt liquors is 
$671,158,000, not counting cooperage and bottling industry, and It is 
the sixth industry in capital invested in the United States. The capital 
invested In wineries is $27,908,000, which would bring this amount up 
to $699,066,000, while the amount invested in distilleries is only 
$72,450,000. (See U. S. Census Bureau Bulletin, 1910, p 0. 

The number of men employed in breweries is 54,579, In wine industry 
1,911, while the number of men employed in distilleries is only 6,430. 

The wages pald out in the manufacture of whisky is $3,074,000 per 
annum. The wages paid out for the manufacture of beer is $41,206,000 

r annum, and for manufecture of wine $972,000 per annum. (See 


hibition Yearbook for 1912, 3. 39.) 
The amount of grain used in the manufacture of whisky is only about 
one-half of 1 per cent of the total product of grain producing liquor in 
or 1910 of grain was 5,143,187,000 


the United States. The total 1 
bushels. (World Almanac, .) Of this amount the following was 


pi 16. 
used in distilled liquor in 1911: 


«a 8,407,325 
21, 765 
5, 376, 018 
= 28; 247; 004 
13, 172 


Total (being one-half of 1 per cent of total) 32, 065, 284 


Prohibition Yearbook for 1912.) 


See 
i number of distilleries now in operation is as follows: 


Tota) (a decrease of 103 over the previous year)... __ 


In 1908 there were in operation 1,587. 
port, 1912, p. 12.) 


820 
(See Internal Revenue Re- 
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These comparisons are made for the purpose of showing the small 
injury to the welfare of the le that would result from the sup- 
pression of spirituous liquors as compared to the fermented. 

Last year it will be seen the number of distilleries was decreased 103. 
As the amount manufactured has increased, it must be assumed that 
the capacity of those remaining has been increased. 

It will be seen that the amount of whisky imported and the amount 
of brandy manufactured is nominal. 

The time may come when fermented liquor should also be put under 
the ban of the Government, but the enormous good to be derived from 
the experiment above outlined and at the same time preserving the 
revenue to the Government for the present justifies the discrimination 
above mentioned. 

The main oP gg of the time extension is to get rid of the immense 
supply on hand without confiscation and to increase the revenue from 
the production of whisky pending the period and to increase it per- 
manently on beer, so as to take care of the deficit occasioned by the 
suspension of its manufacture. 

After such a resolution has been properly ratified by 36 States, it 
would then be an easy matter for Congress by appropriate legislation to 
regulate the manufacture of sufficient quantities of alcohol or brandy 
for the uses set forth in the above exception. Similar regulations are 
now in force in many ways, and there could be nothing complicated or 
difficult in the enactment of such provisions. 

The provisions of the Federal law regulating distilleries, the sale of 
machinery to the same, the provisions under which bonded warehouses 
are operated, and the denaturizing of alcohol, and regulations for the 
sale of opium for medicinal purp which are in force now, are fair 
samples of the method Congress could use in the adoption of “ appro- 

riate legislation” to carry out the provisions of the exceptions set 
orth in the proposed amendment. 


Mr. WORKS. I move that the joint resolution be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The motion was agreed to. 
THE TARIFF. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff 
duties and provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CUMMINS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. BRADLEY submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which were referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 

STATUE OF ZACHARIAH CHANDLER. 


Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. Surrn of Michigan) submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 119), which was read and referred 
to the Committee on the Library: 


Resolved, That exercises appropriate to the reception and acceptance 
from the State of Michigan of the statue of chariah Chandler, 
erected in Statuary Hall in the Capitol, be made the special order for 
Monday, July 28, 1913, after the conclusion of the routine morning 
business. 

PROPOSED INCOME TAX. 


Mr. BURTON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
118), which was read and referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing: 

Resolved, That there be printed in pamphlet form for the use of the 
Senate 1,000 copies of section 2 of H. R. 3321. 

ADDITIONAL CLERKS TO SENATORS. 


Mr. JONES. I submit a resolution which I ask may lie on 
the table and be printed. - 

The resolution (S. Res. 117) was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Vice President be authorized and directed to ap- 
int a committee of five Senators to consider what clerical help sho 
allowed Senators and Senate committees. Such committee is in- 
structed to consider and report to the Senate within 30 days from the 
assage of this resolution what clerical assistance should be allowed 
enators to do their individual official work and what help should be 
allowed the different Senate committees to do committee work and the 
compensation which in their ju ent should be paid such help, with a 
view to securing economy, efiic rao and fair treatment in the per- 
formance of the public business of the-Senate and Senators. 


Mr. JONES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 116), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed: 


Resolved, That soe J the remainder of the present session and dur- 
ing the next session of the Sixty-third Congress, until otherwise pro- 
vided by law, each minority Senator having fewer than three employees 
shall be allowed one additional employee to be paid at the rate of 
$1,200 per annum out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


THE PUBLIO LANDS. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have here resolutions of the governors 
who met in conference in Salt Lake City last week. They 
adopted certain resolutions with reference to the policy of the 
Government as to conservation, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they may be read. S 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the resolutions will be read. 


The resolutions were read and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, as follows: 


We, the governors of public-land States, in conference assembled, be- 
lieving that upon the administration of the laws governing the disposal 
of the public lands in a very large measure depends the future pros- 
perity of our States, do hereby agree to the following statement of what 
we believe should be the policy of the National Government in the ad- 
ministration of the public lands: 

First. That the newer States having been admitted in expressed 
terms on an equal footing in all respects whatever with the original 
States, no realization of that condition can be obtained until the State 
jurisdiction shall extend to all their territory, the taxing power to 
smi be lands, and their political power and influence be thereby 

Second. That as rapidly as the States become 8 to take over the 
work of conservation, the Federal Government withdraw its bureaus 
from the field and turn the work over to the States. > 

Third. The permanent withdrawal of any lands within our States 
from en and sale we believe to be contrary to the spirit and letter 
of the ordinance of 1787, the 1 of which was followed for over a 
century, and we urge that such lands be returned to entry and opened 
to sale as “pee as possible, 

Fourth. ilatory action on the part of executive departments of the 
Government in passing title to purchasers of public lands is unfair to 
the States, as it permits purchasers to occupy the lands indefinitely 
without the State having power to tax them. 

Fifth. We believe that the best development of these States depends 
upon the disposal of the public land to citizens as rapidly as che laws 
ean be complied with. 

Sixth. Bona fide homestead entry within forest-reserve boundaries 
should be porpura in the same manner as on unreserved lands, sub- 
ject only to protest where lands selected are heavily timbered with 

3 cite commercial value or are known to contain valuable mineral 

venth. That the Government grant to the public-land States 5 per 
cent of the public land remaining in each, to be administered by the 
States as the school lands are now administered, for the purpose of 
bags = Shy public highways. 

Eighth. That liberal land grants be made for the papos of establish- 
and maintaining forestry schools in the publie-la: States. 

inth. That rights of way for all lawful purposes be granted with- 
out unwarranted hindrance or delay. 

Tenth. That all mineral lands now withheld from entry or classified 
at prohibitive prices be reopened to entry at nominal prices under 
strict provision against monopolization. 

Eleventh. That we express our appreciation of the i ays work done 
by the department at Washington in cooperation with the several States 
in experimentation and instruction. is assistance has been most 
valuable in the education of our children and the development of our 
States, and we commend the same pro le to the administration at 
Washington as being the most feasible plan for the present advance- 
ment of true conservation. 

Twelfth. We believe that the National Government should provide 
for expert ex mental work in the solution of the mining problems 
of the mineral States in the same manner that the Agricultural De- 
partment now assists the farmers in solving the agricultural problems. 

Thirteenth. We believe that the speedy settlement of these public lands 
constitutes the true and interests of the Republic. e wealth 
and strength of the country are its land-owning population. 

Fourteenth. The best and most economical development of this west- 
ern territory was accomplished under those methods in yogue when the 
States of the Middle West were occupied and settled. In our opinion, 
those methods have never been improved upon, and we advocate a re- 
turn to these first principles of vested ownership with joint Interest 
and with widely scattered individual responsibility. 


A. PIATT ANDREW’S ADDRESS ON CURRENCY. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I ask mnanimous consent tos 
have printed as a public document an address delivered by Hon. 
A. Piatt Andrew in the Page lecture course at Yale University, 
entitled “ The Crux of the Currency Question.” 

Dr. Andrew was formerly an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, was a professor in the economics department of 
Harvard University, and was connected with the National 
Monetary Commission in its work for four years. I think 
this address states the principles of the currency question as 
well as they have been stated by anyone, and I think it would 
be of general service if this address were printed as a public 
document. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I move to amend the request 
by providing that not more than 2,000 copies shall be printed 
for the use of the Senate and House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I object, Mr. President. 


HOTEL ON FORT HUACHUCA MILITARY RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask unanimous consent to call up 
Senate bill 103, authorizing the Secretary of War to grant per- 
mission for the erection of a hotel on the Fort Huachuca Mili- 
tary Reservation in Arizona. It is a matter of importance, to 
which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill 
which will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask a question of 
the Senator from Arizona. The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
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War to grant permission for the erection of a hotel on a mili- 
tary reservation? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Yes; and it is recommended by the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is what I wanted to ask, if 
it was agreeable to the War Department. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is recommended by the War 
Department as an essential to the post. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MEMBERS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the provisions of 
section 86 of an act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
publie buildings, to authorize the enlargement, extension, re- 
modeling, or improyement of certain public buildings, to au- 
thorize the erection and completion of public buildings, to au- 
thorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, and for other 
purposes, approved March 4, 1913, the Chair, for the President 
of the Senate, announces the appointment of Mr. Swanson 
and Mr. SurnznlLaxp as members from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the commission provided for in the act. 


FOREIGN TARIFF SYSTEMS AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS, 


Mr. SMOOT. I understand that morning business is closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the work of a Government bu- 
reau should be free from anything akin to partisan bias 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire what motion is be- 
fore the Senate, or by what right the Senator from Utah is 
addressing the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I gave notice that on June 21, 
1913, at the conclusion of the routine morning business, I should 
submit remarks upon foreign tariff systems and industrial con- 
ditions. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to inquire what right that notice gives 
to the Senator, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was recognized by the Chair at the close of 
the morning business, and this is the regular order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does giving notice that at the conclusion of 
the morning business a Senator intends to make a speech give 
him the right to the floor, without any motion pending before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The practice is a general 
one. It has grown into a rule. The remarks of the Senator, 
according to the notice given, are directed to foreign tariff sys- 
tems. A bill on the subject of the tariff is before the Senate; 
that is to say, it is before a committee of the Senate; and 
according to the universal rule the course adopted by the Sen- 
ator from Utah entitles him to address the Senate at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does it not follow that unanimous consent 
must be given for it? 8 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That has not been the rule 
heretofore. It would require some change in our practice. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that were the case, all those who give 
notices—and there are several notices on the calendar similar 
to the one the Senator from Utah gaye—could consume in that 
way, without any motion being before the Senate, all the time 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Whenever the practice grows 
into an abuse the Chair takes it for granted the Senate will take 
notice of it and will make provision for remedying it. 5 

Mr. NORRIS. I would rather take notice of it now, Mr. 
President. I desire to inquire whether an objection now to the 
Senator proceeding without any motion being before the Senate 
would not cut him off? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair rules that it would 
not, according to the precedents of the Senate. There is no 
positive rule that covers that matter, but the universal custom 
in the Senate has been in accordance with the practice to which 
the Senator from Utah is now conforming. 

Mr. NORRIS, Do I understand the Chair to say that if the 
practice went so far as to become obnoxious an objection then 
would cut off a Senator, or would it take a new rule in order 
to prevent Senators doing what the Senator from Utah is now 
doing? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is inclined to be- 
lieve he will conform to the precedents of the Senate at the 
present time and will not undertake to reverse them. The 
Chair does not feel called upon to make a declaration as to 


whether the observation of the Senator from Nebraska is timely. 
The Senator from Utah is recognized and will proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I was proceeding to say, the 
work of a Government bureau should be free from anything akin 
to partisan bias. Fortunately it is rare that a charge has been 
made to the contrary, but I hold in my hand a 66-page publica- 
tion, which purports to be a report prepared “ by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
at the request of the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee,” which contains statements that are not founded on fact, and 
which should never have appeared in the report of any bureau. 
New converts are generally conceded to be overzealous. Per- 
haps that may be the explanation of this report. There is a 
good deal in what is said about foreign tariff systems and other 
things to which no objection can be made, but there are a num- 
ber of tables with reading matter and explanation which are 
open to serious objection. The first table purports to give the 
average ad valorem duties imposed in Canada and six Euro- 
pean countries. It is said that “comparisons of this kind be- 
tween imports and duties, while indicative of the general level 
of duties, are liable to misconstruction,” and it adds: 

It is particularly unsafe to compare variations for single years 
without examining the statistics in l, since an abnormally heavy 
or light importation of a few articles, subject to specially high or low 
rates, may be responsible for the variation. The comparison between 
similar returns for different countries is even more liable to miscon- 
struction; in some countries the bulk of the imports may be highly 
finished articles on which the rates are naturally * than on raw 
ry Yee which may be the chief imports of some of the other countries 

This liability to misconstruction is very clear in the table 
of the alleged ad valorem rates of different countries. No such 
rates are given for France and some other countries on dutiable 
imports alone, but an average ad valorem on all imports is given, 
apparently with the purpose of showing how much higher the 
rates are in the United States. Every one of the six countries for 
which these alleged ad valorem rates are given imposes specifie 
duties on nearly every class of goods imported. Take France 
as an illustration. No effort whatever is made to appraise the 
value of imports in that country at the customhouse. The 
value is of no importance in assessing custom duties. But once 
a year a commission appointed by the Government assembles 
and estimates the value of all imports according to the average 
of prices for the preceding year. Of course, such an estimate is 
the rankest kind of guesswork. Consul General Mason, at 
Paris, and other American officials have repeatedly shown how 
these estimates are entirely worthless. It may be of value to 
France for political reasons to overvalue imports or undervalue 
exports, but it is impossible for such a commission to give any- 
where near the actual values. French statistics of values, in 
regard to trade with the United States, are wholly at variance 
with our statistics. This fact in relation to the way values are 

in countries imposing specific duties shows how utterly 
absurd is this table of ad valorem rates furnished by this 
puceau: BOLSTERING UP THE SECRETARY’S HOBBY. 

The genial head of the Department of Commerce, Secretary 
Redfield, as we all know, has a hobby, if I may so call it, about 
the alleged greater efficiency of labor, machinery, and so forth, 
in this country as compared with other nations, which, in his 
opinion, obviates the necessity of a protective tariff. Of course 
we on this side do not agree with that theory and think that 
the facts are directly to the contrary. But some one in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce evidently thought 
it was wise to try and bolster up the Secretary's theories. 

I am aware that during political campaigns it is considered 
very popular by many partisan speakers to appeal to the vanity 
of the American laboring man with statements claiming that an 
American workman can do more work in eight hours than an 
Englishman, Frenchman, or German can do in two or three 
times that length of time. The most casual investigation 
proves the falsity of such a statement, and I have had many 
American workmen say that they are not deceived by such 
political claptrap. Many laboring men have worked in foreign 
factories as well as American factories, both institutions mak- 
ing the same class of goods, and have testified before com- 
mittees of Congress that they produced in a given time as much 
of the manufactured product in their native countries as they 
produced in the same line of work in America. It is true that 
in a few lines of manufacture there is no doubt but that the 
American laboring man produces more of the finished product 
in a given time than the foreigner, for the reason that he is 
furnished with greater facilities, but this applies only to a lim- 
ited number of industries. 

The British Government, in 1907, undertook, for the first 
time, to make a census of production in that country. Our 
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Census Bureau makes a census of manufactures every five 
years. The census of production in the United Kingdom and 
the census of manufactures in this country are very different in 
a great many respects. This is partially explained in this re- 
port by the following statement: 

In the British returns are represented many activities that are not 
8 understood as pertain ag to manufactures, and are not em- 

raced within this term as defined by the American and Canadian cen- 

suses. Building and other construction work, traction and the opera- 
tion of telegraphs and telephones, and some other public utilities are 
included in the British as well as exploitation of mines and quarries 
and the operation of laundries. 

Statistics for mines and quarries and steam laundries, and 
also for sawmills and gristmills, and such things, are excluded 
from the totals of our census returns. The British returns also 
take account of custom work and repairing carried on by small 
establishments, excluded from our census. Then the British 
returns fail to show the number of establishments in the coun- 
try, or their capital, or miscellaneous expenses, all of which are 
given in our census returns. These facts will go to show how 
utterly impossible it is to make any comparison between the 
British returns and those in this country, but the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has made such a comparison, 
and a fearful and wonderful affair it is. 

The British returns include Government work, navy, dock 
yards, and so forth, but our census does not include work of 
that kind. In their census of mechanical power they include 
all engines, whether used or not. If an establishment pur- 
chases its motive power, but has facilities for providing its 
own in the case of accidents or otherwise. the full capacity of 
such facilities is contained in the census, and also the purchased 
motor power is included in the returns of the corporation that 
furnishes it. Then, motor power for lighting purposes and for 
all other purposes is included. In this and other ways there is 
a wide difference between the British returns and those of our 
own Government, but that does not seem to interfere in the 
least with the comparison got out by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


MANIPULATING THE FIGURES. 


A table is given showing for every $100,000 added by manu- 
facture the capacity of the engines in the United States and 
the United Kingdom, the number of wage earners, and for 
every $1,000 added by manufacture the amount of wages paid. 
In explanation of these figures it is said: 

For 1906 the board of trade made a series of elaborate investigations 
into the gencral subject of earnings and hours of labor. A number of 
more important industries were investigated separately and returns 
obtained from the establishment on ing a proportion of wage earn- 
ers In each group of industries. hile no general average of wages 
for all industries can be given, it is believed that the figures of each 
separate industry may safely be used for comparison with the corre- 
sponding census returns of the United States. 

That might appear reasonable to the uninitiated reader, but 
it is not correct, and the comparison is absolutely worthless. 
The report of the British Board of Trade on the cost of living 
distinctly states that “ the English wages are the standard time 
rates recognized by the unions concerned, and the American 
rates, on the other hand, are on reports obtained from employ- 
ers of actual earnings and from workers, public officials, and 
from other sources.” It should be borne in mind that the Brit- 
ish wages given in the report of the board of trade as to the 
cost of living are not the average of wages paid in any industry 
in that country, but are entirely the rates fixed by trade- 
unions. Only 14 men were employed in securing the returns 
for the volume on the cost of living and wages, and only the 
wages paid by the trade-unions in the building trades, foundries 
and machine shops, and hand compositors on job work in the 
printing trade were included. 


DEFECTS IN THE BRITISH WAGE RETURNS. 


A separate investigation was made of wages paid in various 
industries, but it was not a return such as is made by the 
census of the United States. For instance, in the textile trades 
returns were obtained for only 44 per cent of the workers, and 
those returns were furnished voluntarily by the employers. 
Home workers in those trades were not included. In the census 
returns in the United States full reports are received without 
any exception, and the wages paid are taken from the books 
by Government agents. In the clothing trades the British re- 
turns cover only 29 per cent of the employees, and those are all 
factory employees, and the returns were made by the employers. 
There are 1,500,000 persons employed in that industry in the 
United Kingdom, but only 789,000 work in factories and work- 
shops. 

This British return of wages is not made for any separate 
establishment, and the number of establishments is not given, 


making a comparison as to the cost of production. such as that 
given in this table by the Bureau of Foreign und Domestic Com- 
merce, altogether untrustworthy. 

EVIDENCE FROM A ROYAL COMMISSION, 


The British Government in 1906 appointed a royal commis- 
sion, composed of eminent men and women, to investigate the 
poor laws and relief of distress in that country. That commis- 
sion was engaged for some years in making a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject, and its report is contained in 41 volumes, 
a single volume containing 1,288 folio pages, and they are all 
of about the same size. There was no limit as to expenditures 
of this commission, and no question has ever been raised, so far 
as heard, of the thoroughness of its investigations and reports. 
The board of trade publishes every month the percentage of per- 
sons unemployed in Great Britain. This British commission, 
referring to that report of the board of trade, says: 

The percentage of persons unemployed, regularly published by the 
board of trade, relates only to about 600,000 men out of about 
2,000,000 trade-unionists and 12,000,000 adult wage carners, the 
600,000 being those entitled to ordinary out-of-work pay; and there is 
reason to assume that this small sample includes an altogether exag- 
gerated proportion of workmen, especiaily among shipbuilding and 
engineering trades, liable to great fluctuations of employment. f this 
relatively small group of highly organized trade-unionists, In good 
years about 4 men out of 5 get almost constant employment, in bad years 
about 3 out of 5, while the minority who are unemployed suffer 
severely, even to being out of work for months at a time. This in- 
sufficient data tells us nothing as to the condition of the mass of wage 
8 Pag E no arenes which enable us to compute even 
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The commission goes on, by way of illustration, to relate that 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, an old 
and highly organized trade-union established in 1860, pays un- 
employed benefits, but finds it an increasingly heavy burden. 
In 1908 it amounted to 1s. 103d. (45 cents) a week, irre- 
spective of sickness, superannuation, burial, and strike pay. 
Ir 1908 that organization lost nearly 100 persons a week, and 
there are four times as many carpenters outside of that organi- 
zation as within it. The commission says there are at least 
1,250,000 men—possibly twice that many—out of employment. 

Dr. Downes, one of the members of that commission, who is 
the senior medical inspector for poor-law purposes of the local 
government board for England, in his report said: 

The most disquieting index of urban poupenn is the increase in the 


proportion of able- ed men in health who are dependent upon the 


poor rates and the growing percentage of application: 
under the GUAMIN workmen act. : af W 


ENORMOUS NUMBER OF PAUPERS IN UNITED KINGDOM. 


The British Government also publishes each month the num- 
ber of paupers relieved, to show the number existing in the 
United Kingdom. This royal commission reporting on these 
published returns says: 


These res do not give an adequate Idea of the numbers brought 
under the influence of the poor law authorities within a specified time. 
They are the number relieved on a given day and take no account of 
those relieved at other times. The number of persons, excluding luna- 
tics in asylums and casual paupers, under the care of guardians of the 
poor in the year ending September 30, 1907, was 1,709,436, or 2.15 times 
pan than the mean of numbers relieved on January 1 and July 1. 

he rate of pauperism was 47.7 per 1,000, as against 22.7 per 1,000, 
shown by the counts as published by the Government for the same year. 
Omitting insane and casuals, 1 out of every 47 it 1, 
1907, and 1 out of every 44 on Janua , 1908. Not only has there 
been a progressive increase in the number of men in receipt of Indoor 
relief, but the rate of male pauperism to male population of the same 
age was higher in 1901 than in 1891 at every age from 45 years u 


was a pauper on Ju 


ward, and the break widens as age increases. e rate for 1906 
higher than for 1901 at every age group. 

The commission then shows how greatly lacking is an estimate 
of unemployed when founded on the returns of the trade-unions, 
which only relate to such persons in the unions as receive pay 
for unemployment. In the same way the Government reports 
as to pauperism are absolutely worthless, not showing one-half 
the number, according to this royal commission's report, and in 
the same way the Government reports as to wages, founded 
altogether on the wages fixed by the trade-unions, which do not 
embrace more than 16 per cent of the adult worker: in the 
United Kingdom, are also worthless, But when for comparison 
the British Government reported on wages in this country it 
did not confine itself to trade-unions by any means. In fact, 
they had very little to do with the reports. 

A FICTITIOUS POWER CALCULATION, 


The table given in the report of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce not only gives motor power which is largely 
fictitious, but it gives wages for every $1,000 added by manu- 
facture that are absolutely fraudulent. For instance, it states, 
to add $1,000 by manufacture of cotton goods in the United 
Kingdom $597 are paid out as compared with $516 in the United 
States, and that in the same way in the production of cutlery 
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and tools $640 is paid out in the United Kingdom as compared 
with $490 in this country, but in the production of gloves we 
are alleged to pay out $457 as compared with $439 in the United 
Kingdom. There is hardly a department store in the United 
States that does not have English gloves on sale, which pay 
duty at an equivalent, according to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, of 44.15 per cent ad valorem. Yet, notwithstanding this 
fact, our free-trade opponents assert that it costs more to manu- 
facture them in England; hence they propose to reduce the duty 
and enlarge the market here for British gloves, In shipbuild- 
ing, for instance, it is said that $679 is paid out in the United 
Kingdom as compared with $600 in this country. Any intelli- 
gent man knows that the British shipbuilding industry is one 
of the most efficient in the world. They construct ships at very 
much less cost than in this country, which no one will dispute, 
but according to this ridicnlous statement of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce it costs in wages $79 more 
for every $1,000 added by manufacture in the production of 
ships in the United Kingdom as compared with this country. It 
only illustrates the ridiculous character of this table and the 
report relating to it. Mr. President, I wish every Senator had 
a copy of this report and could turn to page 39 and follow me as 
I call attention to some of the statistics presented, and may be 
quoted by some to prove that $1,000 of manufactured goods 
can be produced in the United States with a less wage cost than 
in the United Kingdom. It attempts to show another unbeliev- 
able thing, that $1,000 of manufactured goods of nearly every 
yariety can be produced in Canada with a less wage cost than 
in the United Kingdom. I ask that the table be printed as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bristow in the chair). 
The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


For every $1,000 
For every ee elec by waded by manu- 
N ure. 


Capacity of | Number of wage 
earn 


Industry. engines. ers, Amount of wages. 


542 | 373 
401 | 305 | 1 $498 
545 .. 744 
490 | 408 640 
n 59 80 . . 
62 34 99 |..... 239 588 617 
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233 182 96] 82 156 e4 
162 78 90 | 81 219 482 
169 118 98 | 103 185 50 
415 254 39) 5 107 BA 
762 596 uj 22 93 185 
41 42 8 71 175 374 
Butter, cheese, condensed 
milk, and oleomargarine..| 254 205 47| 49 136 282 
125 34 2 | 32 34 148 
804 114 47 | 118 255 516 
223 382 91 | 48 191 440 
304 414 128 | 128 320 454 
223 358 309 | 142 283 474 
110 224 111101 358 433 
115 56 144 | 124 312 498 
17 2 90 | 119 283 410 
89 487 6075 220 311 
56 70 48] 75 163 3073922 
53 51 110 | 104 269 547 | 421 894 
28 24 109 | 103 212 457 | 388 439 
137 106 75 49 188 392 | 222 
132 6] 41 18 372 | 202 
209 145 2 | 9 198 00 | 533 679 
1 Wire drawing and wor N 
2 Edge tools, spades, files, 
e eee sop 1 
NN 4 uding shop fitting and chair making. 
Ready · made only. 


Mr. SMOOT. Before passing from this I will take the time to 
call particular attention to a few of the industries. For every 
$100,000 added by manufacture, the report claims, it takes en- 
gine capacity as follows: 


Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
what report he refers to? I was not in the Chamber when the 
Senator began his remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the report on foreign tariff systems and 
industrial conditions prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Again, to produce the same amount, the report states that the 
following number of wage earners are required: 


Brick, tile, and pot: = 
7177... ee ES Rema 1 2 
and watches 8 239 
a AT AE AEE E E O E E 39 50 107 
88 cheese, condensed milk, and oleomargarine. i 136 
a R a N 7 | * 118 255 
Bleaching, 8 ang nnn 91 191 
Linen, jute, and p goods 128 128 320 
Woolen and worsted BoOd oonan oaoa 109 142 233 
TTT ili 101 358 
8 and knit 8 2 = = 

* * 

shupbuliding W 96 90 193 


Again, for every $1,000 added by manufacture it requires the 
payment of the following amount of wages: 


The British Government in reporting on wages in this country 
as compared with the United Kingdom, notwithstanding that it 
only tock trade-union wages in the latter country, reported that 
the average weekly wage in this country was approximately 
two and one-third times greater than the wages in England and 
Wales, two and five-sixths times greater than the wages in Ger- 
many, three and one-half times the wages in France, and three 
and three-fourths times the wages in Belgium. It also found 
that the hours were shorter in this country. It found that in 
Germany there was an average increase in wages of 9 per cent 
between October, 1905, and March, 1908, but in England and 
Wales the level of wages in the building trades was the same 
in 1908 as in 1905, and in the engineering trades—that is, foun- 
dries and machine shops—the increase in that time was only 
14 per cent. There was a very marked increase in the wages in 
the United States, which only serves to show the difference 
between wages in a protective-tariff country, as in this country 
and Germany, and in free-trade England. As to the cost of liv- 
ing, the British report excludes London, though it includes New 
York and other cities in this country in making a comparison, 
but it finds a ratio of 138 for the United States, as compared 
with 100 for England and Wales, London excluded; but bakers’ 
bread is a very large item in the British cost of living, amount- 
ing to 22 pounds a week in the average workingman’s family in 
that country, whereas in the United States bakers’ bread is not 
used at all in the great majority of workingmen’s families, and 
in none of them to any large extent. It is acknowledged that 
the consumption of meat is larger in the United States, as well 
as the consumption of vegetables, and the reports state that 
“the dietary of the American workingman’s family is more lib- 
eral and more varied than that of the corresponding families 
in the United Kingdom.” 

THE TESTIMONY OF un GOMPERS. 

The truth is that the situation in Europe is very well shown 

by Samuel Gompers in writing about the result of his Investiga- 
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tions in England, France, and Germany in 1909. Speaking 
about this subject he stated: 

The deepest impression that England made upon me comes from its 
porort . Physically thousands have become unfortunate and are almost 
rreclaimable from idleness. Vice and the result of idleness make of 
them ready victims of death. Poverty is on view in all parts of Lon- 
don; figures in dirt and rags slouch along amid gay an well-attired 
promenaders in_ the park. ith regret must confess that I came 
away from London with a sense of depression; from time to time since 
those numbers of Sane objects which ought to have been men and 
women have form in my mind's eye a procession moving along 
together past me, mournful, helpless, a d ce to our boasted civiliza- 
55 The Old World is not our world. the procession America is 

St. 

In speaking of the work in the shipyards of England and 
Scotland, Mr. Gompers says that wages range from $6 to less 
than $9 per week. In American shipyards the highest-class 
labor is paid almost that much in a day. But if the statistics 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce were con- 
sidered wages would be higher in England. Mr. Gompers said 
that in the matter of the cost of living that if an American 
workingman would liye the same as the European wage earner 
is compelled to do, the cost of living would be about the same, 
and that is the fact which is not upset in any way by the Brit- 
ish report, because it is acknowledged in that report that in 
bakers’ bread and one or two other things not used in this 
country, but used extensively in the United Kingdom, the dif- 
ference is made up. 

GREATER EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Another fact which does not appear in this comparison of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is the greater em- 
ployment of female and child labor in the United Kingdom. In 
the pottery industry, for instance, the percentage of female 
labor as compared with male labor in this country is 100 males 
to 20 females; in England, 100 males to 80 females; in Ger- 
many, 100 males to 300 females. Sixty-two per cent of the 
textile employees in England are females, while in the United 
States in the wool and worsted industry 41.3 per cent are fe- 
males, and in the cotton industry 38.7 per cent of those over 16 
years of age. In the wool and worsted industry in England 
56.7 per cent are females, and in the hosiery industry 74.6 per 
cent, and in the silk industry 68.7 per cent. This large employ- 
ment of women and children in England may make the average 
number employed seem larger, although women are paid very 
much less in England in proportion to the male pay than is the 
case in the United States. 

WHAT COMMERCIAL AGENTS FOUND. 


It is said in this report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce that the investigations of the United States com- 
mercial agents bear out the assertions as to the greater effi- 
ciency of labor, machinery, and so forth, in this country. But 
that is not true. Reports of commercial agents depend Jargely 
upon the men employed. I am sorry to say that a few agents 
who haye gone abroad were not competent for the work which 
they undertook, and in at least one case were not even able to 
write the English language correctly. Capt. Carden, of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service, was detailed as a commercial agent, 
and made a thorough inquiry as to the large establishments of 
Europe and showed himself entirely competent to do the work. 
He found the same machinery in use in Europe that is used in 
the United States and the same effective methods of adminis- 
tration. The only difference he found in favor of this country 
was in the larger establishments, in some cases, which devoted 
themselves exclusively to one product, in that case producing 
it at a less cost than an establishment which manufactures 
several different articles at the same time. But that is not the 
case in everything by any means. For instance, in chemicals 
we are far behind Europe. One establishment in Germany em- 
ploys 10,000 persons, which is exclusive of their numerous 
agencies. A chemical establishment in England employs 7,000 
persons, and is interested in several other establishments; one 
in France has a large number of establishments and employs a 
force much greater than in any similar establishment in the 
United States. Then, the trusts and syndicates control the 
chemical industry in Europe and dump their surplus products in 
this country. In the chemical industry we are deficient as 
compared with Europe for the reason that sufficient protection 
has never been given fine chemicals to establish the industry 
in this country. 

EFFICIENCY OF LABOR ABROAD. 

As to efficiency of labor, while it is customary for some of 
our free-trade friends to assert that because of this superior 
efficiency we do not need any tariff in this country, when we 
have to compete with Europe the facts demonstrate quite to 
the contrary. A large proportion of the labor in this country 
came from Europe, particularly skilled labor. The European 
mills are filled with workmen who make the business a life 
study and stay in one place, thus producing greater efficiency. 


In this country it is customary to move about, and the appren- 
ticeship system is not developed here to the extent that it is in 
Europe, while Government assistance is given there in the way of 
technical schools and other educational advantages for trades 
much greater than is the case in the United States. 

Charles Delaney, president of the National Association of 
Glue & Gelatin Manufacturers, testified before the House Ways 
and Means Committee that the subject of the efficiencyeof wage 
earners in this country as compared with Europe has been re- 
peatedly discussed in that association, and it was the experi- 
ence of men in his business, who had knowledge of European 
conditions, that labor was not more efficient here. 

The imports alone would demonstrate the falsity of the 
assertion that labor is more efficient here than abroad. Joseph 
Benn & Sons, who have a mill at Greystone, R. I., and another 
one at Bradford, England, announce that they will close their 
mill at Greystone if the rates proposed in the Underwood bill 
on wool and woolen goods take effect, for the reason that they 
can produce so much cheaper in Bradford that they could not 
afford to operate the mill at Greystone. They have already 
thrown some 400 workmen out of employment, and are ceasing 
to do any work except on orders, because of the menace of this 
Democratic tariff bill. Julius Forstman, a German who has 
been in the manufacturing business in Germany and who was 
a member of the tariff commission which formed the last tariff 
in that country, has a mill in Passaic, N. J. Mr. Forstman is 
a man of large experience, and he ridicules the talk of greater 
efficiency of labor in this country as compared with Europe. 
He finds it difficult to get reliable, competent labor in this coun- 
try, but had no such difficulty in Germany. Legislation based 
on any talk of greater efficiency of labor, in many of the in- 
dustries in the United States as compared with Europe, would 
be based on as false an assumption as are the statistics given 
in this report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

EVIDENCE FROM BRITISH INVESTIGATORS, 


Arthur Shadwell, M. A., M. D., made a long investigation as 


to the efftciency of labor in England and in other countries, 


including the United States, which was published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., of London, and a new edition was issued 
in 1909 after further investigation by Dr. Shadwell. In this 
last edition he says: 


During the winter of 1907 and 1908 I went through a large num- 
ber of workshops in several of the most important manufacturing cen- 
ters in England, including some which I had visited five years before. 
The change was very noticeable. I found workshops reconstructed 
reorganized, and reequipped, old appliances replaced by new, the mos 
recent tools and machinery installed, and a general air of renova- 
tion. * * British manufacturers took up the American idea of 
high-speed steel and machinery tools with great energy. Sheffield is 
withont a single rival. British makers have recovered their lost 
ground and are once more ahead. Their machinery tools to-day are 
more varied and more economical than those of the United States. 
British makers are well ahead in actual speed for some classes of ma- 
echinery. * Boot making by machinery is wholly an American 
development. English manufacturers not only equip their factories 
with machinery, but also adopt American styles and have succeeded in 
turning out goods equally attractive and cheap and of better quality. 
The factory trade was revolutionized. The whole situation has been 
changed by the patent act of 1907, nullifying the — agreements 
in jeanne arrangements, and compelling American makers of boot ma- 
chinery to manufacture in this country so that English makers can 
now compete on fair terms. This act is having a substantial effect in 
increasing 8 emploxment in this country. The boot trade 18 
only one of several affected by it. 

Lord Brassey, an eminent Englishman, wrote a book a num- 
ber of years ago on Foreign Work and English Wages. In 
1908 Mr. S. J. Chapman, M. A., professor of political economy 
in the University of Manchester, issued two volumes, which 
were published by Longmans, bringing up to date the work 
previously done by Lord Brassey, who wrote an introduction 
to these books, in which he said: 

In home indastries labor-saving machinery has been increasingly 
used and better methods of work have been adopted. To-day the mas- 
ter builders of London can hold their own with every other great city 
at home or abroad, whether in workmanship, rate of progress, or 
lowness of cost. 

COST OF LIVING NO LESS IN ENGLAND. 


Speaking of the cost of living in England and efficiency of 
labor, as compared with this country, Lord Brassey says—and 
he made a personal investigation: 

The cost of living is about the same here as in the United States. 
The rough work around blast furnaces is not attractive to Americans. 
The workers in that branch (in the United States) are mostly for- 
eigners, inferior in efficiency to the skilled men in British establish- 
ments. We possess unrivaled advantages in 5 Our work- 
men are second to none. The cost of a 5 in the United States, 
according to Mr. Chapman, is 15 per cent to 25 per cent greater than 
with us. In the manufacture of locomotives, in efficiency the English 
makers can hold their own. English makers retain the leadership in 
cotton and linen machinery. British machine-tool makers hold their 
own even in competition with the United States. The cotton industry 
of Great Britain has been long in a commanding position. Factory 
operatives are trained from childhood. We have an advantage in the 
humidity of our climate. American operatives are a migratory body, 
recruited from every nationality. In silk the French are preeminent. 
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In chemicals and dyes we have allowed our German competitors to 
ass ahead. They have succeeded through the care and liberality 
9 by their Government. French exports of chemicals are only 
about one-half those of England; but the exports of the United States 
are little more than half those of France. It is satisfactory to know 
that Great Britain, the pioneer in the gonstruction of railways, has 
maintained an ever-advancing standard of efficiency. British workmen 
are second to none. 


NO DIFFERENCE IN EFFICIENCY OF LABOR, 


That is the testimony of an eminent Englishman who has 
been honored by his own and other Governments, and who 
speaks of the efficiency in that and other countries from per- 
sonal inquirles. With just as efficient workmen, trained for 
life in their callings, the British employers have all of the ad- 
vantages of machinery, the same as an American manufacturer, 
and pay wages that are in many cases two-thirds less than the 
rates paid in the United States, and that is substantiated by 
the report of the British Government. In the volume issued 
by the British Government reporting wages in that country it 
is stated that bricklayers in the United States in 1905 received 
an average for several hours less work a week than their 
British competitors of 110s, 6d., but the average paid in the 
building trades in Great Britain for full time for men was 32s., 
while the highest paid in any industry under that classifica- 
tion was 40s. a week, paid only to 13 per cent of the workers. 
In the same way a mason is credited with receiving 96s. in the 
United States as compared with less than 30s. in Great Britain. 
As a matter of fact, these wages quoted for the United States 
are much below the rates paid in New York and some other 
cities. The British Government credits plumbers with receiy- 
ing 94s. in the United States, and compositors in printing 
offices 95s. as compared with wages in similar industries in 
the United Kingdom of less than a third as much. 

In the building trades, according to British official returns, 
in the United Kingdom 5 per cent of the men working full time 
receive less than 20s, a week—$5—and 37 per cent of them re- 
ceived between 20 and 30s.—between $5 and $7—a week, while 
the ayerage in all the building trades for full-time summer 
work is a little over $7 a week. In some of the trades in this 
classification in the United States men earn almost that muth 
in a day. It is admitted that the pay in Great Britain is less 
in the winter than in the summer. 

WOMEN IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Women are employed in the building trades there, and the 
average rate of wages for them is $3.10 a week, while boys 
under 20 years of age get $2.28 a week. It is stated in this 
official British report that since 1900 there has been no change 
in wages in building trades; that is, the general level“ is the 
same; but in the United States there has been a very marked 
increase in that period. Of course rates of wages differ in 
various parts of the United Kingdom. The average earnings 
of a man in full time in the building trades, in United States 
money, in Ireland is $6.66 a week. That includes plumbers, 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters, and various other workers in 
that line, and serves to show the absurdity of asking the Amer- 
ican workman to compete with such wages. Locomotive engi- 
neers receive on an average $9.22 a week. Men working full 
time in machine joinery, sawmills, and so forth, average in the 
United Kingdom $6.56 a week, while boys under 20 years who 
are employed in the same work average $2.98 a week. Thank 
God women are not employed in such work as the building 
trades in the United States, and I never want to see the day 
arrive when they will be. These are official British Government 
returns, concerning which there can be no dispute. 

These returns state that in the public utilities service—roads 
and sanitation, gas, electricity, tramways, and omnibuses—the 
average pay for men in the United Kingdom is $6.48 a week, 
and for boys under 20 years of age, $2.88 a week. Men at work 
ou the roads and in sanitary employment in the rural districts 
receive $4.30 a week on the average. Men at work on tram- 
ways or street cars and omnibuses receive on the average $7.32 
a week. The situation is much worse in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, where men working full time, including everything 
allowed them, receive in the summer in England an average of 
$4.40 a week and in Ireland $2.70 a week. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that able-bodied men can live on such wages. Those 
wages include all allowances of any kind for living purposes, as 
stated in the British report. In five counties in Ireland, ac- 
ecrding to this report, the average wages for men on farms em- 
ployed full time is $2.40 a week. The highest pay in any county 
in Ireland for farm labor is $3.36 a week and the lowest 82.32 
a week. In Oxfordshire, England, the average farm pay for 
men working full time is $3.92 a week, and the hours of employ- 
ment are from 11 to 12 a day. It is no wonder that there has 
been such an enormous decrease in the number of farm laborers 
in England and that millions of acres of land have ceased to be 
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cultivated. How anyone can live on such wages while the cost 
of living, according to such an eminent authority as Lord Bras- 
sey, is practically the same as in the United States is hard to 
understand. It is further stated that there has been no change 
in farm wages since 1902. 

WHAT SOME TRADE WORKERS ARE PAID. 


The average pay for boot and shoe workers, full time of from 
524 to 54 hours a week, in England is from $6.22 to $7.20 a 
week. The British reports show a decrease of 20 per cent of 
the land under cultivation in Ireland in 1906 as compared with 
1851, and a further large reduction in England. In the cotton 
industry 16 per cent of the men working full time earn less 
than 20 shillings a week, or $5, while there is nearly the same 
percentage in the woolen industry. Forty-four per cent of the 
men in the linen industry earn less than 20 shillings a week, 
49 per cent in the jute industry, 51 per cent in the hair industry, 
19 per cent in the silk industry, and 22 per cent in the hemp 
industry. Nearly 44 per cent of the men in the cotton industry 
earn between 20 and 30 shillings a week, or from $5 to $7.20. 
Thirteen per cent of the women in that industry working full 
time earn less than $2.40 a week, while 39 per cent earn be- 
tween 10 and 15 shillings, or between $2.40 and $3.60 a week. 
The average for women working full time in the woolen and 
worsted industry is $3.32 a week, and in the linen industry $2.58 
a week, and in the hemp industry $2.62 a week, and so on in 
other industries. How women can live on such wages passes 
understanding in this country. Boys under 20 years of age 
working full time in the linen industry receive $2.02 a week and 
in the woolen industry $2.44 a week. Girls under 18 years of 
age in the linen industry receive $1.76 a week, and they are 
paid still less in the hemp industry and little more in the 
woolen and cotton industries. The average hours of labor in 
the cotton industry are 55.5 a week and in the silk industry 
54.5. In the clothing industry, which, under the proposed new 
tariff bill will be afforded little, if any, protection in the United 
States, the average men’s earnings in England, according to the 
Government report, are $6.78 a week, while the average for 
women is $3.12 a week, with correspondingly low wages for 
boys and only an average of $1.36 a week for girls under 18 
years of age. Even then the employment is irregular. The full 
average wage for women in millinery, clothing, artificial flow- 
ers, gloves, furs, and so forth, is only $3.24 a week. But women 
predominate in nearly all of these industries, and there are 
38,000 in the boot and shoe industry alone. Over 21 per cent 
of the women in this industry earn less than $2.40 a week for 
full time. A 

In 1889 there were 49,000 persons employed in boot and shoe 
factories, but in 1904 there were 102,489. This was the result 
of improved machinery and of doing the work in factories in- 
stead of in private houses. It would be easy to go on quoting from 
these Government statistics to show the remarkably low wages 
paid in the United Kingdom, and it must not be forgotten that 
our British friends claim that the wages are higher in that 
country than in some of the other countries of Europe. But 
when a comparison is made with the United States and the 
fact considered that it is proposed to cut down the tariff rates 
to the great extent contemplated by this Democratic tariff bill, 
no one need be surprised over the fact that there has been a 
loss in a few months of hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
values of stocks and bonds of corporations in this country. 

Whenever statistics are gathered from the realm of specula- 
tion, and with no other object in view than to demonstrate 
some pet idea, the information sought to be conveyed by them 
hecessarily becomes misleading, and such a practice should be 
condemned, no matter by whom indulged in. I leave the Senate 
to judge if this report should not be condemned. 


OKANOGAN RIVER BRIDGE, WASHINGTON, 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. JONES. Will the Senator consent to yield to me to ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a bridge bill? It 
will take but a moment. 

Mr. STONE. I withdraw the motion at the request of the 
Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1353) to authorize the board of county 
commissioners of Okanogan County, Wash., to construct nnd 
maintain a bridge across the Okanogan River at or near the 
town of Malott. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o'clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 23, 
1913, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


” NOMINATIONS, 
Execulive nominations received by the Senate June 21, 1913. 
MINISTER. 

John D. O’Rear, of Missouri, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Bolivia, vice Horace G. Knowles, resigned. 

CONSUL. 

Philip Holland, of Tennessee, now consul at Saltillo, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Basel, Switzerland, 
vice George Gifford, resigned. 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

John L. Pickering, of Illinois, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the eighth district of Illinois, in place of Frank L, 
Smith, resigned. 

Andrew ©. Gilligan, of Ohio, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the first district of Ohio, in place of Bernhard Bettman, 
resigned. 

MINISTER. 

Henry Van Dyke, of New Jersey, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to the Netherlands and Luxemburg, vice Lloyd Bryce, resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

George W. Jack, of Louisiana, to be United States attorney 
for the western district of Louisiana, vice E. H. Randolph, 
resigned. 

Lewis M. Coleman, of Tennessee, to be United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Tennessee, vice James B. Cox, whose 
resignation has been accepted. 

COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, 


Thomas Ewing, jr., of New York, to be Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, vice Edward B. Moore. 


FIRST ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Nobert T. Frazier, of Nashville, Tenn., to be First Assistant 
Commisstoner of Patents, vice Cornelius C. Billings. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


` Edward C. Hargadine, of Montana, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Glasgow, Mont., vice Walter Shanley, term expired. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Thomas R. Jones, of Glasgow, Mont., to be register of the 
land office at Glasgow, Mont., vice Truman M. Patten, term 
expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Frank K. Chapin, Ninth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from June 20, 1913, vice First Lieut. Harry B. Jordan, 
Eighth Cavalry, detailed in the Ordnance Department on that 
date. 

Second Lieut. Henry L. Watson, First Cavalry, to be first 
lleutenunt from June 20, 1913, vice First Lieut. Frederick E. 
Shnyder, Eighth Cavalry, detailed in the Ordnance Department 
on that date. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

First Lieut. Philip H. Worcester, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from June 20, 1913, vice Capt. Glen F. Jenks, detailed 
in the Ordnance Department on that date. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS WITH RANK FROM JUNE 12, 1918. 
Corps of Engineers. 

Cadet Francis Kosier Newcomer. 

Cadet Charles Francis Williams. 

Cadet Gordon Russell Young. 

Cadet Richard Ulysses Nicholas. 

Cadet Myron Bertman, 

Cadet Leo Jerome Dillow. 

Cadet James Archer Dorst. 

Cadet Rufus Willard Putnam. 

Cadet Lunsford Errett Oliver. 

Caralry Arm. 

Cadet Allen G. Thurman. 

Cadet George Wessely Sliney. 


Cadet Eugene Tritle Spencer. 
Cadet Willis Dale Crittenberger. 
Cadet Aifred Bainbridge Johnson. 
Cadet Falkner Heard. 

Cadet Roland Louis Gaugler. 
Cadet Stuart Warren Cramer, jr. 
Cadet Thoburn Kaye Brown. 
Cadet Silas Miram Ratzkoff. 
Cadet Geoffrey Keyes. 

Cadet Frederick John Gerstner, jr. 
Cadet Clarence Earl Bradburn. 
Cadet Joseph Wadsworth Viner. 
Cadet John Arthur Considine. 
Cadet David Beauregard Falk, jr. 
Cadet Earl Lindsey Canady. 
Cadet Louis Aleck Craig. 

Cadet George Edward Lovell, jr. 
Cadet Desmore Otts Nelson. 


Field Artillery Arm. 


Cadet William Chalmers Young. 
Cadet William Carey Crane, jr. 
Cadet William Bleecher Rosevear, jr. 
Cadet Carlos Brewer. 

Cadet David Edward Cain. 

Cadet John Eugene McMahon, jr. 


Coast Artillery Corps. 
Cadet Francis Augustus Englehart. 
Cadet William Ashley Copthorne, 
Cadet Selby Harney Frank. 
Cadet Robert Heber Van Volkenburgh. 
Cadet Samuel John Heidner. 
Cadet Junius Wallace Jones. 
Cadet Manning Marius Kimmel, jr, 
Cadet Vern Scott Purnell. 
Cadet Robert Meredith Perkins. 
Cadet Lawrence Babbitt Weeks. 
„Cadet William Cooper Foote. 
Cadet Stewart Shepherd Giffin. 
Cadet Ward Elverson Duvall. 
Cadet James Brown Gillespie. 
Cadet Charles Lawrence Kilburn, 
Cadet Redondo Benjamin Sutton. 
Cadet Paul Duke Carlisle. 
Cadet Francis Joseph Toohey. 


Infantry Arm. 


Cadet Lewis King Underhill. 
Cadet Harold Smith Martin. 
Cadet John Huff Van Vliet. 

Cadet Leland Swarts Devore. 
Cadet Charles Addison Ross. 
Cadet Douglass Taft Greene. 
Cadet Clarence Hagbart Danielson, 
Cadet James Nixon Peale. 

Cadet Francis Reuel Fuller. 

Cadet Clinton Warden Russell. 
Cadet William Richard Schmidt. 
Cadet George Lester Hardin. 
Cadet Otis Keilholtz Sadtler. 
Cadet William Henry Jones, jr. 
Cadet John Erskine Ardrey. 

Cadet Carlyle Hilton Wash. 

Cadet Henry Pratt Perrine, jr. 
Cadet Dennis Edward McCunniff. 
Cadet Henry Balding Lewis. 

Cadet Henry Barlow Cheadle. 
Cadet Wyndham Meredith Manning. 
Cadet Samuel Alexander Gibson. 
Cadet Paul Woolever Newgarden. 
Cadet Harley Bowman Bullock. 
Cadet Charles Andrew King, jr. 
Cadet Dana Palmer. 

Cadet Alexander McCarrell Patch, jr. 
Cadet Charles Bishop Lyman. 
Cadet Robert Lily Spragins. 

Cadet George Washington Krapf. 
Cadet Charles Harrison Corlett. 
Cadet Hans Robert Wheat Herwig. 
Cadet Howard Calhoun Davidson. 
Cadet William Lynn Roberts. 
Cadet William Alexander McCulloch. 
Cadet Bernard Peter Lamb. 

Cadet William Augustus Rafferty. 
Cadet Lathe Burton Row. 

Cadet John Flowers Crutcher, 
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POSTMASTER, 
KANSAS, 


John H. Shields to be postmaster at Wichita, Kans., in place 
of William ©, Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 21, 1912. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Brecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 21, 1913. 
AMBASSADOR. 


Thomas Nelson Page to be ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to Italy. 
MINISTERS. 


Pieasant A, Stovall to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Switzerland. 
William E. Gonzales to be enyoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Cuba. 
Benjamin L. Jefferson to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Nicaragua. 
Edward J. Hale to be enyoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Costa Rica. 
RECEIVER or PUBLIO MONEYS. 
Harry L. Gandy to be receiver of public moneys at Rapid 
City, S. Dak. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants {junior 
grade): 
George H. Emmerson, 
George E. Brandt. 
Robert O. Baush. 
John C. Hilliard. 
Karl F. Smith. 
Owen St. A. Botsford. 
Donald T. Hunter, 
Henry B. Le Bourgeois. 
Cleveland McCauley. 
Leslie C. Davis. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons: 
Edward A. Schumann. 
Robert L. Payne, jr. 
Bruce Elmore. 
Charles C. Ammerman. 
William B. Hetfield. 
Frank H. Haigler. 
POSTMASTERS, 
GEORGIA, 
Adiel R, Scott, McDonough. 
. KENTUCKY. 
Jordan W. Crossfield, Lawrenceburg. 
NEBRASKA, 


W. C. Bartlett, Elmwood, 
V. W. Clayton, Wisner. 
J. B. Lane, Blue Hill. 
Frank D. Strope, Orchard. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
J. H. Bowen, West Durham. 
OKLAHOMA, 
A. Tarlton Embree, Henryetta. 
Simon Peter Treadwell, Ryan. 
J. Lee Wilemon, Rush Springs. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, June 23, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
REUNION CELEBRATION AT GETTYSBURG, PA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the resolution of the Senate, 
adopted on Saturday last, the 21st instant, the Chair appoints 
as the committee on the part of the Senate to attend the reunion 
celebration at Gettysburg, Pa., July 1, 2, 3, and 4, Mr. NEW- 
LANDS, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. SHIVELY, Mr. THORNTON, Mr. NEL- 
son, Mr. Works, Mr. BRADLEY, and Mr. pu PONT. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WORKS. I have received several telegrams from the 


Chamber of Commerce of Stockton, from grape growers and 
business men of Lodi, and from Chester H. Rowell, in my State, 


relative to the proposed change in the tariff bill imposing a tax 
on spirits contained in California sweet wines. I ask that the 
telegrams be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRESNO, CAL., June 21, 1913. 
Hon. Joun D. Works, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Proposed change tariff bill imposing internal-revenue tax on spirits 
contained in California sweet wines would practically ruin the industry ; 
would not produce more than small fraction of the revenue estimated 
since little fortified wine would be produced. Sugar instead of alcohol 
would be added and the alcohol produced by complete fermentation of 
sugar in pes in place of present — — fermentation ; fortifica- 
tion of wines is primarily for purpose of Increasing sugar rather than 
alcohol. Amendment is proposed primarily to pre unfair advanta 
to sophisticated Ohio wines and to eastern alcoholic products used in 
patent medicines. Proposed tax would be staggering blow to Fresno 
grape industry already sufficiently menaced by decrease in raisin tariff 
and proposed reduction Zante currant tariff to 1 cent. Hope you can 
orge restoration of both wine and currant schedules to figures of House 


CHESTER H. ROWELL, 


STOCKTON, CAL., June 21, 1913. 
Senator JONN D. WORKS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Grape growers appalled at magnitude of disaster threatened by repeal 
of sweet-wine law. Please do all in your power to impress upon Con- 
and especially Finance Committee, that repeal of the sweet-wine 
aw will add only a geal sum to Internal revenues; the imposition of 
tax of $1.10 would 1 8 and While a fittle wine 
might be made and sold at very high prices, the bulk of our business 
would be lost and the Government would fail to get its revenue: would 
be impossible to compete with foreign wines fortified with free brandy. 
San Joaquin County has 40,000 acres of grapes affected by sweet-wine 
industry; tax would amount to $25 per ton on grapes, which would be 
fatal to the ee nah hf The sweet vineyards of this State !avo been 
lanted under the belief that brandy would continue to be subject only 
a very nominal tax necessary to reimburse Government for its cost 
of gauging. You can appreciate the situation, and insist upon at least 
a proper hearing being accorded by the Finance Committee to the grape 
growers of California. 
STOCKTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By Lovis S. WETMORE, President, 
By Joun P. IRISH, Jr., Acting Secretary, 


LODI, CAL., June 21, 1913. 
Senator Joun D. WORKS, x f 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Our business men and grape growers were astonished 
the action of the Finance Committee oF the United States Senate x 
introducing a measure in the Underwood tariff bill providing for the 
repeal of the sweet-wine law, and feeling the vital interest which this 
community has in the sweet-wine industry of this State, a mass meet- 
ing of the grape growers of this district was called at our theater to- 
paxs We were again astonished at the tremendous response to our call 
and the size and magnitude of the meeting. The grape growers here 
are very much excited, as they all realize the disaster that threatens 
them should the sweet-wine law be repealed. The following resolutions 
were passed unanimously with great enthusiasm at the mass meeting, 
and we have been requested to forward them to you by wire: 
“Whereas there are in this district more than 15,000 acres of wine 
grapes devoted to the manufacturing of sweet wines; and 
“ Whereas there are in this district more than 15,000 acres of table 
grapes, a large part of which are used in the production of Cali- 
ornla sweet wines; and 
“Whereas we were induced to engage in the business of growing both 
table and wine pes, believing that our outlet through the manu- 
facture of sweet wines was assured by the passage of the sweet- 
wine bill of 1890: Be it 
“Resolved by the grape growers of Lodi and northern San Joaquin 
County in mass meeting assembled, That we protest against the great 
injury which will be done to this community if our present sweet-wine 
law is repealed. It takes many years to bring a he ent into bearing, 
and our Investments represent at least $9,000,000. he revenue whic 
will be derived by the United States Government is entirely overesti- 
mated in the Senate committee, because the amount of wine which 
aly be produced under a tax of $1.10 as proposed would be very 
small.“ 
We sincerely hope that your efforts in this matter will accomplish 
something and that our industry here will be protected. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
GRAPE GROWERS AND BUSINESS MEN or LODI, 
By C. E. Lawrence, Chairman. 


Mr, NELSON presented a resolution adopted by sundry citi- 
zens of Duluth, Minn., property owners in the Isle of Pines, 
West Indies, favoring the retention by the United States of the 
sovereignty over the Isle of Pines, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the Audubon Society 
of Bridgeport, Conn.; Augusta M. Kennedy, of Whitman, Mass.; 
the California Associated Societies for the Conservation of 
Wild Life, of Berkeley, Cal.; the Wild Flower Club, of Concord, 
N. H.; the fish and game commissioners of Trenton, N. J.; the 
Board of Game Commissioners of Harrisburg, Pa.; E. H. Jewett, 
of Detroit, Mich.; and from Elsa Tudor de Pierrefeu, of Lake- 
side, Mich., praying for the adoption of the clause in Schedule 
N of the pending tariff bill, prohibiting the importation of the 
plumage of certain wild birds, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 
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He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Water- 
town, S. Dak., praying for the exemption of commercial organi- 
zations not organized for profit from the operations of the 
income-tax clause of the pending tariff bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have received telegrams from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Stockton, Cal, and from the grape 
growers and business men of Lodi, Cal., relative to the pro- 
posed repeal of the sweet-wine law. I ask that the telegrams 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STOCKTON, CAL., June 21, 1913. 
Senator GEORGE CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Grape growers appalled at magnitude of disaster threatened by repeal 
of sweet-wine law, Please do all in your power to 8 upon Con- 

ss, and especially Finance Committee, that repeal of the sweet-wine 
Re will add only a paltry sum to internal revenues. ‘The imposition of 
tax of $1.10 would be e rohibitive, and while a little wine 
might be made and sold at very high pices, the bulk of our business 
would be lost and the Government would fail to get its revenue. Would 
be impossible to compete with forega wines fortified with free 
brandy. San Joaquin County has 30,000 acres of grapes affected by 
sweet-wine industry; tax would amount to $25 per on gra 
which would be fatal to the 1 The sweet-wine vineyards o 
this State have been planted under the belief that brandy would con- 


tinue to be subject o to a very nominal tax necessary to reimburse 
Government for its bares 4 of gauging. You can appreciate ee oe 
e Finance 


and insist upon at least a proper pearing being accorded by 
Committee to the grape growers of California. 
STOCKTON CHAMBER oF COMMERCE, 
By Lours 8. WETMORE, ent. 
By Joux P. IRISH, Jr., Acting Secretary. 


Lont, CAL., June 21, 1918. 
Benator Groncn E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Our business men and grape growers were astonished at 
the action of the Finance Committee of the United States Senate in 
introducing a measure in the Underwood tariff bill providing for the 
repeal of the sweet-wine law, and feeling the vital interest which this 
community has in the sweet-wine industry of this State, a mass meet- 
ing of the grape growers of this district was called at our theater to-day. 
We were again astonished at the tremendous response to our call and 
of the size and magnitude of the meeting. The grape growers here are 
very much excited, as they all realize the disaster that threatens them 
should the sweet-wine law be repealed. 

The following resolutions were 1 unanimously, with great en- 
thusiasm, at the mass meeting, and we have been requested to forward 
them to you by wire: 

“ Whereas there are in this district more than 15,000 acres of wine 

apes devoted to the manufacturing of sweet wines; an 

„ Whereas there are in this district more than 15,000 acres of table 
grapes, a large part of which are used in the production of Cali- 
fornia sweet wines; and 

„ Whereas we were induced to engage in the business of growing both 
table and wine graces believing that our outlet through the mann- 
facture of sweet wines was assured by the passage of the sweet- 
wine bill of 1890: Be it y E 

“Resolved by the grape growers of Lodi and northern Ban Joaqu 
County in mass menting assembled, That we * against the great 
injury which will be done to this community if our present sweet-wine 
law 15 r led. It takes many years to bring a vine into ring, 
least $9,000,000, he revenue whi 


By C. E. Lawrencz, Chairman. 


Mr. NORRIS. I have received resolutions adopted by the 
Nebraska Association of Postmasters, recommending certain 
changes in the postal service. I ask that the resolutions be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS. 


The Nebraska Association of Postmasters, in its eleventh annual 
convention assembl relterates its purpose to be the betterment of 
and progress in the Nebraska postal service. To this end it pledges 
itself as an organ body and its individual members to exercise the 
utmost effort to the end that the standard of postal-service efficiency 
shall ever be raised, regardless of any change in the generalship under 
which we serve, and to the further end that we leave to our successors 


an o ation that shall be a source of greatest possible aid to them, 
and that those who follow us individually may promptly and effectively 
take up the tasks whic! Pur- 


oe bare hitherto been engaged. 


this organiza- 
8 extension 


Resolved, 
tion, and reiterated in 191 
info 


after these shall have been appointed the general features of the 
German mayoralty system in connection with our own civil-service regu- 
lations be provided by Congress, eventually perras the promotion of 
assistant postmasters, superintendents, railway and local clerks and 
carriers, upon merit and eficiency system purely, from the lowest to 
the highest position in the service. 

Resolved, That both economy and accuracy in accounting suggest 
the utmost simplification of the stamp system 5 rather than a 
multiplicity of designs and denominations, and that we respectfully 
convey to the department our conviction that parcel-post or other 
distinctive stamps should at least be issued in the same decimal-sheets 
form used as to first-class postage. 

Resolved, That money-order fees be reduced to the same basis upon 
which other arent systems of exchange are conducted. 

Resolved, That we recommend the consolidation of the third with 
the present arcel-post class of mail. 

eae he hat we favor a reduction of the strictly local parcel-post 
rate. j 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 2608) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Whitson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2609) to amend an act entitled “An act permitting 
the building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved 
February 26, 1904; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (8. 2610) granting to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco certain rights of way in, over, and through certain public 
lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus National 
Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, the 
Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the State of 
Oan orali; and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 

nds. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: í 

A bill (S. 2611) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the cases of Louis Landram, administrator of William 
J. Landram, deceased, and the legal representatives of James 
Harvey Dennis; and 

A bill (S. 2612) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the cases herein enumerated by payment of the 
several sums mentioned to those named herein; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. BURTON: - 

A bill (S. 2613) for the relief of Marian E. Gibbon; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2614) granting a pension to William M. Swart; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2615) granting an increase of pension to William 


A. Custer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


By Mr. SWANSON: X 

A bill (S. 2616) to promote the efficiency of the Public Health 
Service; to the Committee on Public Health and National 
Quarantine. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) authorizing the delivering 
to the Dan McCook Post, No. 105, Grand Army of the Republic, 
at Wenatchee, Wash., of one condemned bronze or brass cannon 
or fieldpiece and a suitable outfit of cannon balls; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

RAILROADS IN ALASKA, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the 
United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before unanimous consent is given I should 
like to hear the bill read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary. The Committee on Territories report to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of the bill and to insert: 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and dl- 
rected to cause to be located such main lines for railroads from points 
on tidewater to the interior as will, in his ju nt, best promote the 
setticment of Alaska, develop its resources, and provide adequate and 
suitable transportation for coal for the Army, Navy, and other Govern- 
ment services; of troops, arms, and munitions of war; of the ma and 

other Government and public uses, ther with such branen ined, 
8, sidings, switches, and spurs as may deem necessary; 
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when such line or Hines are located he is hereby authorized to cause to 
be constructed, completed, equipped, and operated thereon (until other- 
wise provided by Congress) a railroad or railroads, with the necessary 
equipment, docks, wharves, and terminal facilities: Provided, That the 


President may cause said road or roads to be operated by contract or 
lease, but no contract or lease shall be for a 8 period than 10 
years. 
7 Sec. 2. That to enable the President to construct and operate the 
railroad or railroads and works appurtenant and necessary thereto, as 
provided in this act, he is nereng authorized to employ, in the ascertain- 
ment of the location of said railroad lines and in the construction, com- 
pletion, equipment, and operation of the same, any of the engincers of 
the Unit tates Army, at his discretion, and likewise to employ any 
engineers in civil life, at his discretion, and such other persons as he 
may deem necessary for the proper and expeditious prosecution of said 
work. The duties, powers, and compensation of such engineers and 
other persons 5 under this act shall be flxed by the President. 
The official sal any official appointed or employed under this act 
shall be deducted. from the amount of salary or compensation provided 
for or which shall be fixed under the terms of this act. The officers or 
other persons placed in charge of the work by the President shall make 
to the President annually and at such other periods as may be required 
by the President or by either House of Congress full and complete re- 
ports of all their acts and doings and of all money received and ex- 
pended in the construction of said work and in the operation of said 
work or works, and in the performance of their duties in connection 
therewith. The annual reports herein provided for shall be by the 
President transmitted to Congress. The President may acquire, by pur- 
chase or condemnation, all property he may deem necessary for the 
urpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, and he may exercise 
fn The name of the United States the power of eminent domain in the 
courts of Alaska in accordance with the laws now or hereafter in force 
for that purpose. A right of way over the lands of the United States 
in Alaska shall be acquired for such railway lines upon filing in the 
General Land Office a map or maps approved by the President showing 
the line of the railroad or railroads and the boundaries of the lands 
reserved for such road or roads, and the President may, in this manner 
or otherwise, make reservation of such lands as are or may be useful 
for furnishing materials for construction and for stations, terminals, 
docks, and for such other porpora in connection with the construction 
and operation of such railroad lines as he may deem necessary ana de- 
sirable; and he may utilize in carrying on the work herein provided for 
any and all machinery, equipment, ments, material, and other 
roperty of any sort whatsoever used or acquired in connection with 
Phe construction of the Panama Canal, so far and as rapidiy as the 
same is no longer needed at Panama; and the said Isthmian Canal 
Commission is hereby authorized to deliver said poe to such ofi- 
cers or persons as the President may designate, and to take credit there- 
for at such percentage of its original cost as the President may approve, 
but this amount shall not be charged against the fund provided for in 
section 5 of this act. 

Sec, 3. Subject to the approval of the President the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have the power to fix, change, and modify rates 
for the transportation of freight and passengers on any railroad or rail- 
roads constructed and Ns PP under the provisions of this act, which 
rates shall be the same to all. 

No free transportation or passes shall be permitted and no discrimi- 
nation as to ra shall be made in favor of the Government or its 
officers or agents: Provided, That the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce laws relating to the transportation of employees and their fami- 
lies shall be in force as to lines constructed under this act. 

Sec. 4. That any line of railroad designated and constructed under 
the provisions of this act may connect with the line of any railroad 

ng or which may hereafter be constructed in Alaska, or with any 
steamatip line for joint transportation of freight and 5 an 
in such case the lines thus connected shall be operated as a through 
route with through rates upon a fair and reasonable apportionment of 
revenue and expenses. 

Src. 5. That the Secretary of the 3 hereby authorized to 
borrow, on the credit of the United States, m time to time, as the 
proceeds may be required to defray expenditures authorized by this act 
(such proceeds when received to be u only for the p e of meeting 
such expenditure, the sum of $40,000,000, or so much thereof as ma 
be necessary, and to prepare and issue therefor coupon or registe: 
bonds of the United States, In such form as he may prescribe, and in 
denominations of $20 or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in gold 
coin at the pleasure of the United States after 10 years from the date 
of their issue, and parane 80 years from such date, and bearing inter- 
oat, able quarterly in gold coin, at the rate of 3 per cent per annum; 
an fhe bonds herein authorized shall be exempt from all taxes or duties 
of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authority: Provided, That said nds may 
be disposed of by the’ Secretary of the Treasury at not less than par, 
under such ations as he may prescribe, giving to all the citizens 
of the United States an equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, but no 
commissions shall be allowed or paid thereon, and there is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of san money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $1,000,000, to be used for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this a including the expense of preparing, advertising, and 
issul the bonds herein authorized, to continue available until ex- 

nded : Provided, That so much of the said sum of $1,000,000 as shall 

ve been expended shall be reimbursed to the Treasury out of the first 
proceeds of the sale of said bonds. 

Src. 6. That there is hereby created a e diggs fund in the United 
States e to be known as the “Alaska railways redemption 
fund.“ into which shall be paid 75 per cent of all moneys derived from 
the sale or disposal of any of the public lands in Alaska, or the coal 
or mineral contents thereof, or the ber thereon, and into which fund 
shall be paid the net earnings of said railroad or railroads above main- 
tenance charges and operat expenses; the said redemption fund, or 
any t thereof, may u from time to time, upon the order of the 
President, to pay the interest on the bonds authorized and issued under 
the provisions of this act, and to redeem, cancel, and retire said bonds, 
under such rules and lations as the President may establish. 

Sec. 7. That it is the Intent of this act to authorize and empower the 
President to do any and all things necessary to carry out and accom- 
plish the purposes of this act. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I feel compelled to object to 
the consideration of the bill, because it involves the Government 
ownership of railroads and a large expenditure of money. I 
think it ought to be considered at another time. I hope the 
Senator from Oregon will not insist upon the consideration of 


the bill now. It is one of the most important measures that can 
possibly come before the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it is for that very rea- 
son I asked that the bill might be considered. I will say that if 
the Senate will consent to the consideration of the bill now 
neither I nor any of the friends of the measure would have it 
interfere with the business for which this session of Congress 
was convened, and we would be glad to lay it aside at any time 
when other matters were pressing for consideration. 

I may say in this connection, Mr. President, that the Com- 
mittee on Territories of the Senate has had this bill under con- 
sideration for more than a month; it has given extensive hear- 
ings to all parties interested, not only private interests, but offi- 
cials of the Government as well, and the report on the subject 
is printed and is accessible to all Members, I think the report 
will furnish all the information necessary for an intelligent con- 
sideration of the measure. 

I believe I can safely say, without violating any confidence, 
that the President of the United States himself, while not com- 
mitted to any bill, favors the construction of a railroad in 
Alaska by the Government of the United States, and, in a com- 
munication received by the Committee on Territories from the 
Secretary of the Interior, he expresses his full approval of a 
measure which will authorize the construction of a railroad into 
Alaska by the Government. 

I know, Mr. President, that there are Senators and there are 
Representatives who do not approve of the Government con- 
struction of railroads in Alaska or elsewhere, but I think it is 
proper for me to say that Alaska is sui generis. It has prac- 
tically been bottled up from development by the Congress of the 
United States and by the Executive by the creation of different 
sorts of reserves, so that private capital has not been invested 
in Alaska as it ought to be. To some of us at least it seems 
that for the development of this magnificent empire, the gold 
and mineral storehouse of the United States, Government assist- 
ance and action will be absolutely necessary. 

Mr. President, while, as I said, there are Members of Con- 
gress who oppose the construction by the Government of a rail- 
road in Alaska, it is not essentially different from the course 
which the Government has pursued in days gone by. While it 
is true the Government itself has not constructed a railroad in 
any part of the country, nevertheless, Mr. President, vast areas 
of the public domain have been granted to railway corporations 
for the construction of railroads; and if the United States itself, 
instead of granting lands to the Northern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Central Pacific, and other great railway corpora- 
tions in the country, had saved the lands and expended the 
moneys which might have been realized from their sale the 
Government might have sold the land for more than enough to 
have constructed those or any other railroads in the country. 

GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if this report was unanimously agreed to by the Committee on 
Territories. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that it was, so far as the 
quorum present was concerned. There were a few members 
who were not able to be there on account of other business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not find that any minority report 
has been filed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, There is no minority report. I will 
state that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Warsm], and possibly one or two 
others were engaged on other committee work and they would 
have preferred to have been heard, but they have filed no pro- 
test or minority report. 

Now, Mr. President, as I said a while ago, in view of the 
fact that Alaska is practically owned by the Government of 
the United States, in view of the fact that it contains the coal 
reserve for the Government, which, in case of trouble, must be 
utilized by the Government itself for the proper equipping of 
our Navy, in view of the fact that efforts have been made to 
acquire valuable mineral deposits in that country by private 
interests, it seems to me that, owning it as it does, the Govern- 
ment itself ought to enter upon the construction of a railroad 
in Alaska. 

I do hope, Mr. President, in view of the importance of this 
measure, that the Senate will at this time give consent that 
the bill may be taken up for consideration. I promise that 
at any time I will gladly lay it aside for the consideration of 
e other important bills which the Senate will have to con- 
sider. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, being a member of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, from which this bill was reported, I beg 
leave to state that while I have filed no minority report, I was 
not present when the bill was agreed to be reported by the ma- 
jority of the committee, and though I am in favor of giving 
Alaska aid to a reasonable extent in building railroads, I am 
utterly opposed to the Government embarking upon the con- 
struction and operation of railroads. Therefore, I am opposed 
to the bill in its present form; but I am not opposed to giving 
the people of Alaska reasonable and proper aid in securing rail- 
roads in that country. However, this is an entirely new propo- 
sition, involving the expenditure of $30,000,000 by the Govern- 
ment in building a road in a country as large as Alaska. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask if the morning business 
has been concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I believe I objected to the consideration of 
the bill, and all debate is out of order, I think. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it is. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I understood 
that unanimous consent was given for the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I only gave consent with the understand- 
ing that I would first hear the bill read, and then I would 
object. That was the understanding. After the bill had been 
read I interposed an objection. So unanimous consent was not 


ven. 
ane VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection to the present 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do I understand that the Senator from 
North Carolina objects to its consideration? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I object to its present consideration. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. 

ASSIGNMENT OF DISTRICT JUDGES. 


Mr. O’GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of an emergency bill. It is the bill (S. 2254) to amend 
chapter 1, section 18, of the Judicial Code. There is a great 
accumulation of business in the Federal Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, in the city of New York, owing to the 
insufficient number of judges. There is no request for an in- 
crease of judges, but the bill provides that the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, on the request of the senior circuit judge 
in any circuit, may assign a justice from another circuit to hold 
court for a limited time. I ask that the bill may be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
which he has indicated. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That chapter 1, section 18, of the Judicial Code 
be amended by adding thereto the following: 

“Whenever it shall be certified by any senior circuit judge of an 
circuit, or, in his absence, by the circuit justice of the circuit in whi 
the district lies, that on account of the accumulation or urgency of 
business in any district court in sald circuit it is impracticable to des- 
ignate and appoint a sufficient number of district judges of other dis- 
tricts within the circuit to relieve such accumulation or urgency of 
business, the Chief Justice may; if in his 5 the public interests 
so require, designate and appoint the judge of any district court in an- 
other circuit to hold a district court, and to have and exercise within 
the district to which he is so Srpen the same powers that are vested 
in the judge thereof: Provided, That such judge so designated and ap- 
pointed shall have consented, in writing, to such designation and ap 
pointment : And vided further, That the senior circuit judge of the 
circuit within which such judge so designated and apport resides 
shall certify, in writing, that the business of the district of such fudge 
will not suffer thereby. Such appointment shall be filed in the clerk's 
office and entered on the minutes of the said district court, and a cer- 
tified copy thereof, under the seal of the court, shall be transmitted by 
the clerk to the judge so designated and appointed. Each of the said 
district judges may, in the case of such a intment, hold separately, 
at the same time, a district court in such district, and discharge all of 
the judicial duties of the district judge therein.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GORMAN. I may say, Mr. President, that the Judi- 
ciary Committee has unanimously recommended the passage 
of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to 
the request for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. REED. What is the bill, Mr. President? It has been 
impossible on this side of the Chamber to hear what has been 
going on. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The bill provides that whenever there be 
an accumulation of business in any circuit and the local judges 
are not able to cope with it, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court may, on the request of the senior judge of the circuit, 
appoint a district Judge from some other circuit to hold court 
for a limited time. 

Mr. REED, In the circuit court or the district court? 


Mr. O'GORMAN. In the district court. 

Mr. REED. That he shall designate a circuit judge or a dis- 
trict judge? 

Mr. O’GORMAN, A district judge. It requires the approval 
of the senior circuit judge in each of the two circuits and then 
the approval of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The 
bill has been very carefully considered by the entire Judiciary 
Committee and has its approval. 

Mr. REED. When was this bill before the committee? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Some weeks since. There is a crying 
urgency for this relief at the present time. 

Mr. REED. I was not present at the meeting of the com- 
mittee when the bill was considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. REED. There may not be, if the Vice President will be 
patient Just a moment. [A pause.] 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I understand there is no 
objection to the consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I enter a motion to reconsider 
the votes by which the bill which has just been passed was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, so as to leave the bill on the calendar until 
I can look into it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas will be entered. 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS—PROPOSED CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. KERN (at 12 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate repair to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives in accordance with the terms of the concur- 
rent resolution heretofore agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana moves 
noe the Senate repair to the Hall of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the order of the Senate. 

Thereupon the Senate, headed by the Sergeant at Arms and 
the Assistant Doorkeeper, and preceded by the Vice President and 
the Secretary of the Senate, proceeded to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Senate returned to its Chamber at 1 o'clock and 15 min- 
utes p. m. 

The address of the President of the United States, this day 
delivered to both Houses of Congress, is as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, gentlemen of the Congress, it 
is under the compulsion of what seems to me a clear and im- 
perative duty that I have a second time this session sought the 
privilege of addressing you in person. I know, of course, that 
the heated season of the year is upon us, that work in these 
Chambers and in the committee rooms is likely to become a 
burden as the season lengthens, and that every consideration of 
personal convenience and personal comfort, perhaps, in the 
cases of some of us, considerations of personal health even, 
dictate an early conclusion of the deliberations of the session; 
but there are occasions of public duty when these things which 
touch us privately seem very small; when the work to be done 
is so pressing and so fraught with big consequence that we 
know that we are not at liberty to weigh against it any point 
of personal sacrifice. We are now in the presence of such an 
occasion. It is absolutely imperative that we should give the 
business men of this country a banking and currency system 
by means of which they can make use of the freedom of enter- 
prise and of individual initiative which we are about to bestow 
upon them. 

We are about to set them free; we must not leave them with- 
out the tools of action when they are free. We are about to 
set them free by removing the trammels of the protective tariff. 
Ever since the Civil War they have waited for this emancipa- 
tion and for the free opportunities it will bring with it. It has 
been reserved for us to give it to them. Some fell in love, in- 
deed, with the slothful security of their dependence upon the 
Government; some took advantage of the shelter of the nursery 
to set up a mimic mastery of their own within its walls. Now 
both the tonic and the discipline of liberty and maturity are 
to ensue. There will be some readjustments of purpose and 
point of view. There will follow a period of expansion and 
new enterprise, freshly conceived. It is for us to determine 
now whether it shall be rapid and facile and of easy accom- 
plishment. This it can not be unless the resourceful business 
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men who are to deal with the new circumstances are to have at 
hand and ready for use the instrumentalities and conveniences 
of free enterprise which independent men need when acting on 
their own initiative. 

It is not enough to strike the shackles from business. The 
duty of statesmanship is not negative merely. It is constructive 
also. We must show that we understand what business needs 
and that we know how to supply it. No man, however casual 
and superficial Ris observation of the conditions now prevail- 
ing in the country, can fail to see that one of the chief things 
business needs now, and will need increasingly as it gains in 
scope and vigor in the years immediately ahead of us, is the 
proper means by which readily to vitalize its credit, corporate 
and individual, and its originative brains. What will it profit 
us to be free if we are not to have the best and most accessible 
instrumentalities of commerce and enterprise? What will it 
profit us to be quit of one kind of monopoly if we are to remain 
in the grip of another and more effective kind? How are we to 
gain and keep the confidence of the business community unless 
we show that we know how both to aid and to protect it? What 
shall we say if we make fresh enterprise necessary and also 
make it very difficult by leaving all else except the tariff just 
as we found it? The tyrannies of business, big and little, lie 
within the field of credit. We know that. Shall we not act 
upon the knowledge? Do we not know how to act upon it? If 
a man can not make his assets available at pleasure, his assets 
of capacity and character and resource, what satisfaction is it 
to him to see opportunity beckoning to him on every hand, 
when others have the keys of credit in their pockets and treat 
them as all but their own private possession? It is perfectly 
clear that it is our duty to supply the new banking and cur- 
rency system the country needs, and it will need it immediately 
more than it has ever needed it before. 

The only question is, When shall we supply it—novw, or later, 
after the demands shall have become reproaches that we were 
so dull and so slow? Shall we hasten to change the tariff laws 
and then be laggards about making it possible and easy for the 
country to take advantage of the change? There can be only 
one answer to that question. We must act now, at whatever 
sacrifice to ourselves. It is a duty which the circumstances for- 
bid us to postpone. I should be recreant to my deepest con- 
victions of public obligation did I not press it upon you with 
solemn and urgent insistence. 

The principles upon which we should act are also clear. The 
country has sought and seen its path in this matter within the 
last few years—sees it more clearly now than it ever saw it 
before—much more clearly than when the last legislative pro- 
posals on the subject were made. We must have a currency, 
not rigid as now, but readily, elastically responsive to sound 
credit, the expanding and contracting credits of everyday trans- 
actions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and corporate 
dealings. Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must not 
permit the concentration anywhere in a few hands of the mone- 
tary resources of the country or their use for speculative pur- 
poses in such volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the way 
of other more legitimate, more fruitful uses. And the control 
of the system of banking and of issue which our new laws are 
to set up must be public, not private, must be vested in the 
Government itself, so that the banks may be the instruments, 
not the masters, of business and of individual enterprise and 
initiative. 

The committees of the Congress to which legislation of this 
character is referred have devoted careful and dispassionate 
study to the means of accomplishing these objects. They have 
honored me by consulting me. They are ready to suggest 
action. I have come to you, as the head of the Government 
and the responsibie leader of the party in power, to urge action 
now, while there is time to serve the country deliberately and as 
we should, in a clear air of common counsel. I appeal to you 
with a deep conviction of duty. I believe that you share this 
conviction, I therefore appeal to you with confidence. I am 
at your service without reserve to play my part in any way you 
may call upon me to play it in this great enterprise of exigent 
reform which it will dignify and distinguish us to perform and 
discredit us to neglect. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RAILWAY COMPANIES AND EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, are reports from com- 
mittees in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business has closed. 
If there be no objection, however, the report will be received 
out of order. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In behalf of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, I make a favorable report upon the bill (S. 2517) 
providing for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in con- 
troversies between certain employers and their employees, the 


members of the committee reserving the right to offer amend- 
ments on ‘the floor. 

I will state, Mr. President, in connection with this report 
that the bill presented has the sanction of the various brother- 
hoods connected with the employees of the railways of the 
country and of the Civic Federation and the rallway managers, 
It has also the approval of Judge Knapp, presiding judge of the 
Commerce Court, and of Mr. Neill, the former Commissioner 
of Labor, who figured so conspicuously in labor disputes be- 
tween the railway companies and their employees. 

The members of the committee, in view of the preparations 
that are being made for a strike regarding differences between 
the railroad companies and their employees, thought it of the 
highest importance that this effort of the parties interested to 
arrange a method of conciliation and arbitration should receive 
the immediate sanction of Congress, and that the methods 
Selected by the parties interested should be adopted, unless they 
were in conflict with the public good. 

I will state that the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, whilst 
in sympathy with the general purposes of the bill, has sug- 
gested certain amendments, and those amendments will be taken 
up within a day or two under the auspices of the Civic Federa- 
tion by the employees and the managers of the railways in con- 
sultation with Secretary Wilson. 

The view of the railway employees seems to be—and they 
are very fixed and determined in that view—that the board of 
mediation and conciliation should not be attached to any de- 
partment. They fear that political complications may in some 
way arise in the future, though they have the highest confidence 
in the man who now presides over the Department of Labor, 
and they desire these matters to be under the jurisdiction of 
an independent board, just as Congress has seen fit to give the 
jurisdiction relating to railroad rates of freight and fare to 
an independent commission not connected with any department. 
That is the sole question of difference, I believe, between the 

of Labor and the railway employees. 

I imagine that within a few days this matter will be adjusted, 
I hope to the satisfaction of all, and I shall urge at an early 
day the consideration of this bill. It is hoped in case any 
amendments are desired by the railway employees that they 
will be presented at an early date; otherwise it might be ad- 
visable to pass the bill in the Senate immediately and have it 
So to the House, where a similar bill has been presented to the 
Judiciary Committee of that body, and where all questions of 
difference between the Secretary of Labor and the railway 
employees may be thrashed out. 

I will state further, Mr. President, that at an early day I 
shall file a report upon this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Rrcorp the 
vir eas to report and the bill as reported by the com- 

There being no objection, the authorization of the commit- 
tee and the bill were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

The undersigned, members of the Com seth Onion 
e un gned, members o e Committee on Interstate Comm 
hereby authorize a favorable — on Senate bill No. 2517, providing 
8 5 arbitration in controversies between 

e yers an emplo 
. ployees, reserving the right to offer 
; Francis G. NEWLANDS. Wu. H. THOMPSON. 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS. ATLEE POMEREN®, 
Frank B. BRANDEGEB, T.-P. 
HENRY F. LIPPITT. Jon T. ROBINSON, 
Jas PANEO DENS = L. MYERS. 
OSES ` . D. SITH. 
WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
A bill (S. 2517) providing for mediation, conciliati nd 
in controversies between certain employers and 8 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of this 


rs or pro wholly by railroad, or b 
paama 2 ly by d, partiy 


sed in this act shall include all bri 
and ferries used or operated in connection with any railroad, and aes 


all the road in use by any corporation operating a railroad, whether 
owned or operated under a contract, agreement, or lease; and the term 
“transportation” shall include all instrumentalities of nt or 


carriage. 

The term “employees” as used in this act shall include all persons 
actually e any ca ty in train operation or train service of 
any description, and notwithstanding that the cars upon or in which 
they are employed may be held and 
or other contract: Provi 


operated by the carrier under lease 
r, That this act shall not be held to 

to em- 
e carrier 
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shall be responsible for the acts and defaults of such employces in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if said cars were owned by it 
and said employees directly employed by it, and any provisions to the 
contrary of any such lease or other contract shall be binding only as 
between the parties thereto and shall not affect the obligations of said 
carrier either to the public or to the private parties concerned. 

A common carrier subject to the provisions of this act is hereinafter 
referred to as an “employer,” and the employees of one or more of 
such carriers are hereinafter referred to as employees.“ 

Sec. 2. That whenever a controversy concerning wages, hours of 
labor, or conditions of employment shall arise between an employer or 
employers and employees subject to this act interrupting or threatening 
to qnterrapt the business of said employer or employers to the serious 
detriment of the public interest, either — 4 to such controversy may 
apply to the board of mediation and conciliation created by this act 
and invoke its services for the purpose of bringing about an amicable 
adjustment of the controversy ; and upon the request of either party the 
said board shall with all practicable expedition put itself in communi- 
cation with the parties to such controversy and shall use its best effo: 
by mediation and conciliation, to arog them to an agreement; and i 

such efforts to bring about an amicable adjustment through mediation 
and conciliation shall be unsuccessful, the said board all at once 
endeavor to induce the parties to submit their controversy to arbitra- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

In any case in which an interruption of traffic is imminent and 
fraught with serious detriment to the public interest, the board of 
mediation and concilation may, if in its judgment such action seem 
desirable, proffer its services to the respective parties to the contro- 
versy. 

In any case in which a controversy arises over the meaning or the 
application of any agreement reached through mediation under the 

rovisions of this act either party to the d agreement may apply 

o the board of mediation and conciliation for an expression of opinion 

from such board as to the meaning or application of such agreement 
and the said board shall upon receipt of such request give its opinion 
as soon as may be practicable. 

Sec. 3. That whenever a controversy shall arise between an em- 
porr or employers and employees subject to this act, which can not 

settled through mediation and conciliation in the manner provided 
in the preceding section, such controversy may be submitt to the 
arbitration of a board of six, or, if the parties to the controversy PS 
fer so to stipulate, to a board of three perso: which board shall be 
chosen in the following manner: In the case of a board of three, the 
employer or employers and the employees, parties respectively to the 
agreement to arbitrate, shall each name one arbitrator; and the two 
arbitrators thus chosen shall select the third arbitrator; but in the 
event of their failure to name the third arbitrator within five da 
after their first meeting, such third arbitrator shall be named b. e 
board of mediation and conciliation. In the case of a board of six, 
the employer or employers and the employees, parties respectively to 
the agreement to arbitrate, shall each name two arbitrators, and the 
four arbitrators thus chosen shall, by a majority vote, select the re- 
maining two arbitrators; but in the event of their failure to name the 
two arbitrators within 15 gaya after their first meeting, the said two 
arbitrators, or as many of em as have not been named, shall be 
named by the board of mediation and conciliation. 

In the event that the employees engaged in any given controversy 
are not members of a labor organization, such employees may select 
a committee which shall have the right to name the arbitrator, or the 
arbitrators, who are to be named by the employees as provided above 
in this section. 

Sec. 4. That the agreement to arbitrate— 

First. Shall be in wetn e 

Second. Shall stipulate t the arbitration is had under the pro- 
visions of this act; 

Third. Shall state whether the board of arbitration is to consist 
of three or six members; 

Fourth. Shall be signed by duly accredited representatives of the 
bag Ad or employers and of the employees; 

“fth. Shall state specifically the questions to be submitted to the 
said board for decision ; 

Sixth. Shall stipulate that a majority of said board shall be com- 
petent to make a valid and binding award; 

Seventh. Shall fix a period from the date of the appointment of the 
arbitrator or arbitrators necessary to complete the board, as provided 
or — * agreement, within which the said board shall commence 
ts hearings ; : 

Eighth. Shall fix a period from the beginning of the hearings within 
which the said board shall make and file its award: Provided, 
this period shall be 30 days unless a different period be agreed z 

Ninth. Shall provide for the date from which the award shall be- 
come effective and shall fix the period during which the said award 
shall continue in force; 

Tenth. Shall provide that the respective parties to the award will 
each faithfully execute the same; 

Eleventh. Shall provide that the award and the papera and pro- 
ceedings, including the testimony relating thereto, certified under the 
hands of the arbitrators, and which shall have the force and effect of 
a bill of exceptions, shall be filed in the clerk's office of the district 
court of the United States for the district wherein the controversy 
arises or the arbitration is entered into, and shall be final and con- 
clusive upon the parties to the agreement unless set aside for error 
of law apparent on the record; 

Twelfth. May also provide that any difference arising as to the mean- 

g or the application of eee of an award made by a board 
of arbitration shall be referred back to the same board or to a subcom- 
mittee of such board for a ruling, which ruling shall have the same 
force and effect as the original award; and if any member of the 
original board is unable or unwilling to serve another arbitrator shall 
be named in the same manner as such original member was named. 

Sr. 5. That for the purposes of this act the arbitrators herein pro- 
vided for, or either of them, shall have power to administer oaths and 
affirmations, sign subpœnas, require the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses, and the production of such books, papers, contracts, agree- 
ments, and documents material to_a just determination of the matters 
under investigation as may be ordered by the court; and may invoke 
the aid of the United States courts to compel witnesses to attend and 
testify and to produce such books, papers. contracts, agreements, and 
documents to the same extent and under the same conditions and pen- 
alties as is provided for in the act to regulate commerce, approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and the amendments thereto. 

Sec. 6. That every agreement of arbitration under this act shall be 
acknowledged by the parties thereto before a notary public or a clerk 
of the district or the circuit court of appeals of the United States, or 
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before n member of the board of mediation and conciliation, the mem- 
bers of which are hereby authorized to take such acknowledgments; and 
when so acknowledgefl shall be delivered to a member of said board or 
transmitted to said board to be filed in its office. 

When such agreement of arbitration has been filed with the said 
board, or one of its members, and when the said board, or a member 
thereof, has been furnished the names of the arbitrators chosen by the 
respective parties to the controversy, the board, or a member thereof, 
shall cause a notice in writing to be served upon the said arbitrators, 
notifying them of their appointment, requesting them to meet promptly 
to name the remaining arbitrator or arbitrators necessary to complete 
ree 8 oe . A aay 25 period within weien as provided 

of arbitration, they are empowere 

ek at dyn ae lected A = eee en 

yhen the a rators selec by the respective parties have agreed 
upon the remaining arbitrator or arbitrators, they shall notify’ the 
board of mediation and conciliation; and in the event of their failure 
to agree upon any or upon ail of the necessary arbitrators within the 
proa fixed by this act they shall, at the expiration of such period, notify 

board of mediation and conciliation of the arbitrators selected, if 
any; or of their failure to make or to complete such selection. 

f the parties to an arbitration desire the reconvening of a board to 
pass upon any controversy arising over the meaning or application of an 
award, they shall jointly so no the board of mediation and concilia- 
tion, and shall state in such written notice the question or questions 
to be submitted to such reconvened board. The board of mediation 
and conciliation shall thereupon promptly communicate with the mem- 
bers of the board of arbitration, or a subcommittee of such board ap- 
pointed for such purpose pursuant to the provisions of the a ent 
of arbitration, and arrange for the reconvening of said board or sub- 
committee, and shall notify the respective parties to the controversy 
of the time and place at which the board will meet for hearings upon 
the matters in controversy to be submitted to it. 

Sec. 7. That the board of arbitration shall organize and select its 
own chairman and make all necessary rules for conducting its hear- 
ings ; but in its award or awards the said board shall confine itself to 
findings or recommendations as to the questions specifically submitted 
to it or matters directly bearing thereon. All testimony before said 
boana shall be given under oath or affirmation, and any member of the 

oard of arbitration shall have the power to administer oaths or afirma- 
tions. It may employ such assistants as may be necessary in carrying 
on its work. It shall, whenever 3 be supplied with suitable 
quarters in any Federal building located at its place of meeting or at 
any 5 9 where the board may adjourn for its deliberations. The 
board of arbitration shall furnish a copy of its award to the respective 
parties to the controversy, and shall transmit the original, together 
with the papers and proceedings and a transcript of the testimony 
taken at the hearings; certified under the hands of the arbitrators, to 
the board of mediation and conciliation, to be filed in its office. rug 
clerk of any court of the United States in which awards or other 
papers or documents have been filed by boards of arbitration in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act approved June 1, 1898, providing 
for mediation and arbitration, is hereby authorized to turn over to the 
board of mediation and conciliation, My its request, such awards, 
documents, and papers. The United Sta Commerce Court, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the Bureau of Labor are hereby au- 
thorized to turn over to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, upon 
its request, any papers and documents heretofore filed with them and 
bearing upon mediation or arbitration proceedings held under the pro- 
visions 35 me poe : 

EC. 8. Tha e award, being filed in the clerk’s office of a district 
court of the United States as hereinbefore provided, shall go into 
practical operation. and judgment shall be entered thereon accordingly 
at the expiration of 10 days from such filing, unless within such 10 days 
either rty shall file exceptions thereto for matter of law apparent 
upon the record, In which case said award shall go into practical 

ration and judgment be entered accordingly when such exceptions 

ail have been finally disposed of either by sald district court or on 
appeal therefrom. 

At the expiration of 10 days from the decision of the district court 
upon exceptions taken to said award as aforesaid, judgment shall be 
entered in accordance with said decision, unless during said 10 days 
either party shall appeal therefrom to the circuit court of appeals, Ta 
such case only such portion of the record shall be transmitted to the 
appellate court as is necessary to the proper understanding and con- 
= cree er of the questions of law presented by said exceptions and to 

jecided. 

The determination of said circuit court of appeals upon said ques- 
tions shall be final, and, being certified . he clerk thereof to 10 
district court, judgment pursuant thereto ll thereupon be entered by 
said district court. 

If exceptions to an award are ay sustained, judgment shall be 
entered setting aside the award in whole or in part; but in such case 
the parties may agree upon a judgment to be entered disposing of the 
subject matter vt the controversy, which judgment when entered shall 
have the same force and effect as judgment entered upon an award. 

Sec. 9. That whenever recelvers appointed by a Federal court are in 
the possession and control of the business of employers covered by this 
act the employees of such employers shall have the right to be heard 
through their representatives in such court upon all questions affect- 
ing the terms and conditions of their employment; and no reduction of 
wages shall be made by such receivers without the authority of the 
court therefor, after notice to such cuployees, said notice to be given 
not less than 20 days before the hearing upon the receivers’ petition 
or application, and to be posted upon all customary bulletin boards 
along or upon the railway or in the customary places on the premises 
of other employers covered by this act. 

Sec, 10. That each member of the board of arbitration created under 
the provisions of this act shall receive such compensation as may be 
fixed by the board of mediation and conciliation, together with his 
traveling and other necessary expenses. The sum o 25,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropria to be im- 
mediately available and to continue available until the close of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, for the necessary and proper expenses 
incurred in connection with any arbitration or with the carrying on of 
the work of mediation and conciliation, including per diem, traveling, 
and other necessary expenses of members or employees of boards o 
arbitration and rent in the District of Columbia, furniture, office fix- 
tures and supplies, books, salaries, traveling expenses, and other neces- 
sary expenses of members or em loyees of the board of mediation and 
conciliation, to be approved by the chairman of said board and audited 
by the proper 1 of the Treasury. 

Sec. 11. There shall a commissioner of mediation and concilia- 
tion, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
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and consent of the Sepate, and whose salary shall be $7,500 per annum, 
who shall hold his office for a term of seven years and until a suc- 
cessor qualifies, and who shall be removable by the President only for 
misconduct in office. The President shall also designate not more than 
two other officiais of the Government who have been appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate; and the officials thus 
designated, together with the commissioner of mediation and concilia- 
tion, shall constitute a board to be known as the United States board 
of mediation and concillation. 

There shall also be an assistant) commissioner of mediation and 
conciliation, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and whose salary shall be $5,000 per 
annum. In the absence of the commissioner of mediation and con- 
cillation, or when that office shall become vacant, the assistant com- 
missioner shall exerelse the functions and perform the duties of that 
office. Under the direction of the commissioner of mediation and con- 
ciliation, the assistant commissioner shall assist in the work of media- 
tion and conciliation, and when acting alone in any case he shall have 
the right to take acknowledgments, receive agreements of arbitration, 
and cause the notices in writing to be served upon the arbitrators 
chosen by the respective parties to the controversy, as provided for in 
section 5 of this act. 

The act of June 1, 1898, relating to the mediation and arbitration of 
controversies between rawar companies and certain classes of their 
employees, is neron repealed: Provided, That any agreement of arbi- 
tration which, at the time of the passage of this act, shall have been 
executed in accordance with the provisions of said act of June 1, 1898, 
shall be governed by the pronon of said act of June 1, 1898, and the 
proceedings thereunder shall be conducted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 

DECISIONS OF UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask nnanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate resolution No. 103, which has hereto- 
fore been reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate reso- 
lution No. 103, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate resolution, adopted on the 20th day of Febru- 
ary, 1885, providing for furnishing to Senators pamphlet printed copies 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States be, and the 
same is hereby, annulled. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to let the resolution go 
over to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The resolution 
will go over. 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. KERN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Thursday next at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
June 26, 1913, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 23, 1913. 
PUBLIC PRINTER. 
Cornelius Ford to be Public Printer. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Wade H. Fowler to be register of the land office at Douglas, 


yo. . 
Cato D. Glover to be register of the land office at Montgomery, 
Ala. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 


John S. Hunter to be receiver of public moneys at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
POSTMASTERS. 

ALABAMA, 
J. F. Frazer, Lafayette. 
H. I. Johnson, Sheffield. 
S. W. Riddle, Gadsden. 
Harlow S. Sharretts, Summerdale. 

FLORIDA, 


Marcy B. Darnall, Key West. 
W. H. Hoffman, Dunnellon. 
Edward C. Lewis, Marianna. 
Alma P. Martin, Melbourne. 
Lula Newton, Winter Garden. 


0 ILLINOIS, 
Thomas Moyer, Paris. 


INDIANA, 
Lewis E. Chowning, Dugger. 
KENTUCKY 
A. B. Tilton, Carlisle. 
MICHIGAN. 


John S. Hardy, Honor. 

MINNESOTA 
Simon P. Brick, Little Falls. 
John Deviny, Owatonna. 
Charles H. Dietz, Mapleton. 
G. A. Earhuff, North St. Paul. 
John F. Flynn, Worthington. 
Michael Hollaren, Ellsworth. 
F. W. Kramer, Lewiston. 
Mark T. Randall, Amboy. 
Enoch E. Ritchie, Howard Lake. 
Hugh Toohey, Fulda. 

MONTANA, 
J. S. Pearson, Belt. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

J. H. Carter, Mount Airy. 
P. J. Caudell, St. Pauls. 

: OHIO, 
Rufus R. Kurtz, Sycamore. 
Clement V. Pash, Edon. 

Arthur L. McCarthy, Franklin. 
J. E. Rubin, Payne. 
OKLAHOMA, 
William Barrowman, Purcell. 
J. W. Chism, Medford. 
James E. Wallace, Broken Bow. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Matthew M. Cusack, Steelton. 
Frank C. Fisher, Cheltenham. 


TEXAS. 

A. H. Ables, Terrell. 
Robert W. Bennett, Kenedy. 
Alice C. Cheney, Mount Pleasant. 
A. S. Farmer, Graham. 
Annie F. Higbee, Slaton. 
Edward Kennedy, Anson. 
D. P. Porter, De Kalb. 
L. H. Salter, Stanton. 
Thomas A. Stafford, Robstown. 
Tom R, Stewart, Whitney. 

VIRGINIA, 
W. A. Broocks, Chase City. 
J. D. Crenshaw, Cambria. 
Lula M. Ray, Mount Jackson. 
J. R. Williams, Brookneal, 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

©. A. Bailey, Berwind. 5 
Henry W. Early, Kimball, 
A. A. Meredith, Sistersville. 
R. V. Shanklin, Gary. 

WISCONSIN, 
A. H, Long, Prairie du Chien. 


* HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 23, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: x 

O righteous God, our heavenly Father, we bless Thee that 
we can come to Thee in prayer, detaching ourselves for the 
moment from the visible world, entering into the invisible; 
that we may commune with Thee, be strengthened, purified, 
ennobled, and passing from the mount of transfiguration down 
into the valley where with renewed zeal and energy we may do 
the work Thou hast given us to do, and receive Thy benediction; 
so receive us, so bless and guide us that we may be Thy serv- 
ants now and always, in the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, June 20, 1913, was 
read and approved. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—WILLIAM J. MACDONALD AGAINST H. 
OLIN YOUNG, 


The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. The Chair 
will admonish the occupants of the galleries that they are there 
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through the courtesy of the House; and a very little talk on 
the part of each one in the galleries makes a tremendous uproar 
down here upon the floor of the House. 

The Chair lays before the House the following letter from the 
Clerk of the House, with accompanying documents. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the. "House of Representatives. 


Sır: I have the honor to lay before the House of Representatives the 
contest case of William J. MacDonald against H. Olin Young, twelfth 
os of Michigan, — a seat in the House of Representatives for am 

third Congress of the United States, notice of which has been 

5 office of the Clerk of the House, and also transmit herewith ait all 
a gre 33 papers, and documents relating thereto. 

The k has opened and printed the 8 in the above case. 
In ee with the act approved March 7, entitled “An act 
relating to aces Png . such po! Foe of the testimony in 
the above case as parties in interest agreed upon or as seemed 
pro r to the Clerk, ee: r giving the requisite notices, have — printed 

indexed, together with the notices of contest and the answers 
thereto, and such portions of the testimony as were not printed with 
the original papers have been sealed up and are ready to be laid before 
the Committee on Elections. 

Two copies of the printed testimony in the case have been mailed to 
the contestant and the same number to the contestee. 

SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk informs the Chair that there are 
about 500 copies of this evidence, and so forth, printed, and 
therefore there does not seem to be any necessity, unless some 
gentleman thinks there is, of printing any more copies; and the 


case is referred to the Committee on Elections No. 1. 
SWEET WINES. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
some telegrams in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the matter the gentleman has? 

Mr. RAKER. ‘Telegrams in relation to the repeal of the 
sweet-wines law of 1890. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman tell us 
what he desires, as we can not hear him over here? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK]? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I merely ask the gentleman to speak so we 
can hear him over here. The gentleman from Illinois asked the 
gentleman from California in regard to what he desired to ex- 
tend his remarks, and the gentleman from California answered, 
but we could not hear him. 

Mr, RAKER. I desire to extend my remarks by inserting 
some telegrams I have reccived from various associations, or- 
ganizations, and so forth, of grape growers in California in 
relation to the tariff bill as it has now gone before the Senate 
caucus committee in reference to the repeal of the act of 1890 
relative to sweet wines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The telegrams are as follows: 
STOCKTON, CAL., June 21, 1913. 
Hon. J. E. Rak 


Congress ‘Hall, Washington, D. 0.: 

itude of disaster threatened by repeal 
on- 

e sweet- 

‘The. imposi- 


Juxe 23, 1913. 


gressmen, and 
wine law 175 ad 


8 its 1 would 
paige opie free 


of grapes al * Big 
sweet-wine industry. Tax jn 4 amount to $25 
which would be fatal to the indust The Sweet ortan oe 5 
this State have been panta under the belief Tosa aa b AS 
tinue to be subject only to a very nominal tax, 
Government for its cost of gauging. You en can ate th e situa. 
tion and insist upon at least a proper hea ae by the 
Finance Committee to the grape growers ree 
= STOCKTON CIE OF COMMERCE, 
By Lovis 8. 1 President. 
By Jno. P. IRISH, Jr., Acting Secretary. 


San Francisco, CAL., June 21, 1913. 
Hon. Jonx E. Raker, 
House 


of Representatices, Washington, D. C.: 
The proposed tax of $1.10 on brandy to fortify wines will vastly in- 


crease the cost and will tiv. ecrease the consumption to a t 
extent. This will in reality constitute the confiscation of vinegars E 


dy. San Joaquin 


in 
, and the revenue to Gov- 


California, as it will paral; ze the ind 
ernment therefore fall =~ below estimated amount. We 
y urge you to oppose the tax to utmost. 


WINERY CORPORATION, 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., June 21, 1913. 
Hon. JORN E. 
House of saaden AA Washington, D. C.: 


. roposed tax of $1.10 on brandy to fortify wines will vastly in- 
cost and will tively decrease the co ä to a at 
erint. This will in reality constitute the confiscation of vine; in 


California, as it will pa 
ernment will therefore. fall 
earnestly urge you to oppose 


the industry, and the revenue to Goy- 
far below è 


amount. We 
the tax to utmost. 
MADERA VINEYARD & WINE Co. 


Sax FRANCISCO, CAL, June 21 
Hon. JOHN E. Raker, $ oe ae 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


The proposed tax of $1.10 on brandy to fort wines will 
increase tbe = and wi positiv: HY . 


great 1 5 is will in reali 1 the ‘confiscatio 
Siran ia California, — 5 it will para z the 5 and iò —.— 
do the Government wil 1 therefore fa: far below the estima’ amount, 


We earnestly urge you to oppose the tax to utmost. 
ITALIAN-Swiss COLONY. 


Lob:, CAL., June 21, 1913. 


— 


Hon. J. E. RAKER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Our business men and gra ers were astonished at 
the action of the Finance Committee of of the United States Senate in in- 


troducing a measure in the Underwood tariff bill providing for the 
repeal of the 8 law; and feeling the vital interest which this 
has the sweet-wine industry a mass 


communi this State, 
8 Ri the eave owers of this district was called at our theater 


We were a 


are very 
threatens them should the 
resolutions were 
mass meeting, an 
wire: 


“Whereas there are in this district more than 15,000 acres of wine 
3 —.— devoted to the manufacturing of sweet es; an 
Whereas there are in this district ore 2 Pa acres of table 
e a large part of which are used in the production of Cali- 
Wee. Sweet wines; and 


with great enthusiasm at the 
we have been requested to forward them to you 


Whereas we were induced to engage In the business of ing both 
table and wine * believing that our outlet thro the Basing 
facture of swee =. was assu: of the sweet- 


wine bill of 1890: 


“Resolved by the grepe of Lodi and northern Ban Pig toons 
Counte i 8 meeting 2 at we Z poet against the great 
rises Baten will be done to this 1 £f our present 988 
law repeated It takes many years to 9060000 a vineyard into beari 
and our investments represent at least $9, e revenue whi 
will be derived by the United States Government is entirely overesti- 
mated in the Senate committee, because the amount of wine which 
naer aC under a tax of $1.10, as proposed, w be very 
We, sincere! ty hope that your efforts in this matter will accomplish 
something and that our . — 89 here will be protected. 


very peapoctruliy, ye — Bo 
ROWERS AND SINESS MEN oF LODI, 
By G. E. LAWRENCE, Chairman, 


SAN FRANCIS — : 
Hon. Jonx co, CAL., June 21-22, 1913 


. RAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The sigas tax of $1.10 on brandy to fortify wines will vastly 
‘nerease cost and will positively decrease the consumptien to a 
great actent: This will in reality constitute the confiscation of vine- 
yards in California, as it will paralyze the industry, and the revenue to 
Government will therefore fall far cw the estimated amount. We 
earnestly urge you to oppose the tax to utmost. 

; SEBASTOPOL WINERY. 


Sax FRANCISCO, CAL., June 21-22, 1913. 
Hon. Joun E. RAKER, une 21-22, 1913. 


s of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


The p tax of $1.10 on —- to wines will vasti 
Rest 2 A e cost and will positives, se this consumption to 2 4 
Th the confiscation 


t extent. is will in reality constitute of vine: 
yards in Califorpia, as it will aralyze —.— indu , and the revenue to 
vernment will therefore f 3 low the es ted amount. We 


earnestly urge you to oppose the tax to u A 
CLOVERDALE Wixw Co. 


— 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., June 21, 1913. 
Hon. J. E. 6 ï i 


RAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

A tax of $1.10 on brandy used for fortification of sweet wines will 
increase their cost 150 per cent, curtailing consumption to an extent 
ruinous to the pe growers and winemen of California. The indus 
can not carry this burden and the Government will not be able to col- 
lect the estimated revenue. Earnestly appeal to you to oppose the im- 
pon of this tax and saye grape growers from loss of — in 


eir vineyards. 
CALIFORNIA WINE ASSOCIATION. 


San Francisco, CAL., June 21, 1913. 
Hon. JOHN B. RAKER, 


House of 83838388 Washington, D. €.: 


Amendment to Underwood bill which would repeal act of 1890 allow- 

ing use of free brandy in fortification of sweet wines would 3 
ruin California's vitacultural industry. It would make the of 
sweet-wine production so great that sale would fall off two-thirds and 
no sweet wine could be exported. As a result, een mi aly gs dry 
wines would be made in Sacramento and San Joaquin Vs Va. lieya tand o nd conn- 
ties south of Tehachapi, thus demoralking the dry-wine 
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lowering standard of our dry wines. Price of pes would drop to 
nothing and thousands of acres of vines would pulled up. Please 
talk over matter with other members of delegation and advise us. 
GRAPE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
E. M. SHERHAN, President. 
II. F. STOLL, Secretary. 


MARSHALL ARNOLD, 


Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a well written and 
a deserved tribute to the life, character, and memory of the late 
Hon. Marshall Arnold, written by his lifetime friend and 
neighbor, Albert de Reign. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by insert- 
ing a tribute to the life, character, and memory of the late Hon. 
Marshall Arnold, written by Albert de Reign. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Arnold was formerly a 
Member of this House, serving in the Fifty-second and Fifty- 
third Congresses. He was one of Missouri’s most brilliant sons, 
an able lawyer, a gifted orator, faithful to every trust, a noble 
character, and a true friend. 

A TRIBUTR TO THE MEMORY OF MARSHALL ARNOLD, BY ALBERT DEREIGN. 


“Hon. Marshall Arnold, ex-Congressman of the fourteenth 
congressional district of Missouri, and for 40 years one of the 
leading lawyers of southeast Missouri, after a lingering illness 
of about two years’ duration, died at his home in Benton, Mo., 
on June 12, 1913. 

“ He was a native of St. Francois County, Mo., where he was 
born October 21, 1845. Elisha Arnold, his father, as well as 
his mother, were natives of Virginia. The early boyhood days 
of ‘ Marsh,’ as he was familiarly called by his numerous friends 
and acquaintances, were spent upon his father’s farm and in 
the acquirement of such rudimentary education as the country 
schools of that day afforded. While yet in his teens he served 
in the Confederate Army shortly before the close of the Civil 
War. After the close of the war he returned to farming and 
working in the mines of his native county for a short time, 
when he received an appointment as deputy circuit clerk of 
St. Francois County. He was also deputy county and probate 
clerk of said county. His father, Elisha Arnold, a man of 
marked integrity, held the office of sheriff and collector of St. 
Francois County, and he assisted him in that office about this 
period of his life. 

“At an early age Marshall attended Arcadia College, which 
was at that time one of the leading educational institutions in 
the State, where he rapidly distinguished himself as a brilliant 
and hard-working student. He graduated with honor at the 
college, and became one of its instructors, holding the position 
of professor of mathematics until he severed his connection 
with the institution to enter other fields of endeavor. 

“During the time that he held the office of deputy circuit 
clerk he was studying law in the office of Mr. Bush, at that time 
one of the leading lawyers of St. Francois County, and in 1870 
Marshall obtained his license to practice law at the St. Francois 
County bar. 

+ 


Mr. RUSSELL. 


* * + $ * * 


“His experience was that common to most young lawyers 
having little or no capital beyond their brains and ambition, 
and while waiting for the patronage of prospective clients and 
to enable him to meet the demands of his livelihood he taught 
school for a term or so. He took up his residence at 
Commerce, at that time the county seat of Scott County. Here 
he soon attracted the favorable attention of the best citizens by 
his attractive personality, his scholarly attainments, his ability 
as a lawyer, his eloquence as a public speaker, and his all-round 
qualities for good citizenship. Joseph T. Anderson, one of the 
Democratic leaders in southeast Missouri, then holding the office 
of sheriff and collector, at once began to interest himself, his 
friends, and the public in behalf of the young lawyer, and but a 
short time elapsed when through his politicat influence Marsh 
was elected prosecuting attorney of Scott County. At this 
period in the history of Missouri, particularly the southeastern 
portion, public affairs were miserably out of joint. ‘The body 
politic, as George Vest would say, was having sores all over 
it. The country had just been subdued by the loyal legions of 
the North. When these had returned to their homes and laid 
down their arms there followed in their wake a swarm of cormo- 
rants, known as carpetbaggers, who in the name of the Repub- 
lican Party took charge of the county government and made 
their headquarters at Commerce. They removed the county 
seat away from Benton, where it had been for 40 years, in fact 
eyer since the organization of the county, and took it to Com- 


merce. They sold the county's public lands and made way with 
the proceeds. Exorbitant taxes were exacted from the citizens, 
yet the treasury was habitually empty. County warrants were 
hawked about and sold for a few cents on the dollar. Persons 
who had been in the rebel army or who had sympathized with 
the late rebellion were disfranchised, their property looted, their 
peace destroyed by threats and intimidations. 

“Gangs of horse and cattle thieves, murderous robbers, mid- 
night assassins, thugs, and unscrupulous gamblers infested the 
western borders of the Mississippi River for hundreds of miles 
along its tortuous shores. It was during this abnormal condi- 
tion of public affairs in the early seventies that the reform ele- 
ment under the ensign of the Democratic Party, with such lead- 
ers as Joe Anderson and Marsh Arnold, often at the risk of their 
lives, met in the public arena the forces of corruption battling 
under a grand old party that then ruled the country and swept 
them from the field of action. This defeat was so thorough that 
more than 40 years have elapsed and the said grand old party 
still suffers for the evils of its long-ago vanquished partisans. 

“From the moment of his installation into the prosecuting 
attorney's office Marsh Arnold instituted a vigorous crusade 
against lawlessness, Gangs of horse thieves, who had regularly 
established stations for hundreds of miles up and down the Mis- 
sissippi River, were ferreted out and sent to the penitentiary in 
droyes. Murderers were tried, convicted, and hung. Many of 
those who had enriched themselves by looting the county’s funds 
departed for other sections of the common country, and law and 
order assumed the reign over a county that had for several 
years suffered the tortures of a terrible nightmare of lawless- 
ness and political and official corruption. It must not be as- 
sumed that this reform was brought about by ordinary effort. 
On the contrary, it required hereulean powers to clean this 
Augean stable. It could not have been performed by other than 
such men as Marsh Arnold. It took the highest degree of cour- 
age, the greatest integrity, and the sublimest powers of oratori- 
cal persuasion to turn the corrupted, timid, and discouraged 
Political tide back into the proper channels of orderly govern- 
ment. Numerous threats of bodily harm and death were openly 
and clandestinely conveyed to him to deter him from his vigor- 
ous prosecution of criminals. It is needless to say that all such 
agencies fell short of their purpose. It was thus developed to 
the law-abiding element of the county, to their agreeable sur- 
prise, that there was such a thing as government by the law, and 
that they had within their midst an avowed champion pledged 
to its enforcement with all the powers of a born leader of men. 

“Tt is, perhaps, needless to add that the successful conduct of 
the prosecuting attorney’s office, as indicated above, perma- 
nently established the fame of Marshall Arnold as a lawyer and 
advocate of the first rank. Clients flocked to his office from all 
directions. At the age of 35 years he had, perhaps, as great a 
clientage as any lawyer in the State. His services were eagerly 
and anxiously sought in important causes in Scott, Mississippi, 
Cape Girardeau, New Madrid, Pemiscot, Stoddard, and other 
counties in the southern end of the State. Not only were his 
legal services in great demand, but the charm of his eloquence 
as a public speaker was so infectious and had spread with such 
rapidity over a large section of the State that he constantly had 
to decline. many importunities for addresses and political 
speeches for lack of time. 

“He was one of the most powerful advocates before a jury 
or popular audience within the State. He had a voice of great. 
volume and splendidly modulated, an incisive and distinct ar- 
ticulation, a naturally dignified posture, and the serious manner 
of his beginning an address, the magnetic flashes of his eyes as 
the whirlwind of his eloquence neared its zenith to end in a 
thunderous peroration often wrought like hypnotism upon his 
hearers. He was the most successful jury lawyer the writer 
ever knew. For many years, in jury trials, it was not a ques- 
tion before the local courts as to the merits of the case, but 
usually ‘on which side is Marsh Arnold?’ That settled it, for 
the fellow who got Marsh was sure going to win the case. This 
supremacy as a jury lawyer before the courts in southeast Mis- 
souri, for the last 80 years at least, I think is cheerfully con- 
ceded by all his confréres at the bar. With all this fame as a 
leader of his chosen profession, he was with all the personifica- 
tion of modesty and simplicity, and lived up to the high ethics 
of the profession of law to the admiration and emulation of the 
legal fraternity of his acquaintance. But he did not believe in 
Quixotic ethics, such as have been caricatured by humorous 
artists in personations of ‘Alphonse and Gaston.’ As an illus- 
tration of this I call to mind an incident which happened some 
years ago. Marsh was passing through the courthouse one day 
when a stranger stepped up to him and said: 

“*Would you please tell me who is the best lawyer in 
Benton?’ 
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„ Certainly,’ replied Marsh. His name is Arnold.’ 

„Would you kindly tell me where I can find him, for I 
have an important matter to submit to him?’ 

“*«Certainly—you are talking to him right now.“ 

„After consulting with the stranger about his case, Marsh 
declined the employment. The stranger said he was sorry that 
he couldn’t get him and asked for the next best lawyer in town. 
‘Here he comes now,’ Marsh replied, as he good-humoredly 
introduced the writer and related what he had just told the 
stranger. í 

“In making this claim to first rank in his profession Marsh 
was simply saying of himself what he knew to be the judgment 
of a vast majority of the people of the community. In his 
active years of practice in the courts, as well as in his declining 
ones on account of ill health, he held the continuous respect 
and esteem of all members of the bar. He was the friend of 
the young and inexperienced lawyer making his first venture 
into the legal arena, and acts of assistance to such in the trials 
of their first cases are no doubt remembered by many. While 
somewhat reserved in his manner by nature, he was, neverthe- 
less, one of the most companionable men with his associates. 
He was an interesting conversationalist upon all questions of 
human concern—historical, scientific, religious, political, lit- 
erary, or forensic. 


“He was by education and heredity a Democrat of the Jef- 
fersonian type. Simple and unaffected in his habits, he enjoyed 
the society of the farmer, the artisan, and the common laborer. 
As a result of his interest in their welfare and the welfare of 
the county as a whole, as evidenced by the great reforms he had 
brought about as prosecuting attorney, he was at the age 32 
elected a member of the Thirty-first General Assembly of 
Missouri in 1877 and reelected to the same body in 1879. As 
a legislator he immediately distinguished himself, both in im- 
portant committee assignments and upon the floor of the house, 
His services as a member of the legislature brought him a State- 
wide acquaintance with the leading men of the State, and the 
many friends he made there among men who, like himself, after- 
wards distinguished themselves as Congressmen, United States 
Senators, governors, etc. In 1880 he declined further service 
in the legislature, but accepted the appointment of presidential 
elector of the fourteenth congressional district tendered him 
by his party in convention, on account of his distinguished 
qualifications as a party leader and popularity as a public 
speaker. He made a canvass of the entire district, one of 
the largest at that time in the State, consisting of 17 coun- 
ties, and the result of his labors was evidenced by the tre- 
mendous majority his party received at the polls on the 
day of election. This success naturally furthered his ambi- 
tion to enter the National Congress, and in 1884 he became 
a candidate for Congress before the Democratic convention. 
But the fourteenth district at that time had several ambi- 
tious and worthy sons who desired to serve their country 
in that distinguished office, and after a long and hotly contested 
convention, where each aspirant was long and loyally supported 
by his delegates, the choice fell to William Dawson, of New 
Madrid. 


In 1886 he was again enthusiastically put forward by his 
numerous friends for the same office, but the gods of war and 
of politics again handed the nomination to one of his rivals, 
James P. Walker, of Stoddard County. Finally, in 1889, his 
popularity had made such successful headway that he obtained 
the nomination almost unanimously and was elected by a good 
majority to the Fifty-second Congress and with a like good for- 

tune to the Fifty-third in 1893. In 1894 he was again unani- 
mously nominated by the Democrats of the district, but at the 
election which followed, which, by the way, was one of the 
most disastrous in the history of the party, brought about by 
division of opinion on the currency question, he suffered defeat 
at the hands of his Republican opponent, N. A. Moseley. His 
defeat was not the result of want of confidence in him person- 
ally, for the entire Missouri Democratic delegation to Congress 
were defeated that year, and he but shared the fate of such 
eminent leaders in Congress as Richard P. Bland, David A. 
De Armond, CHAMP CLARK, Cowherd, and others. After this 
defeat Marsh retired from active politics and devoted his time 
and energy to the practice of his profession, which he practically 
abandoned during his activities in the field of politics. His 
short career in Congress, however, demonstrated the wisdom of 
the people in sending him there as their Representative. He 
was faithful, as he had ever been, to the trust they had reposed 
in him. His voice and his vote were at all times in favor of 
such measures as he and his party believed were for the general 
welfare of all. His reported speeches made before Congress on 
the tariff, currency, and other questions are models of deliberate 
effort. 


“From 1894 to 1910, a period of 16 years, Arnold declined all 
political offices and devoted his time to the practice of the law. 
It is true his party interest did not flag during that time. He 
was sent as a delegate to various State and National conven- 
tions, and was one of the delegates to the national convention 
at Chicago when Bryan won the nomination for President over 
Dick Bland by his ‘Cross of Gold—Crown of Thorns’ speech. 
He made many political speeches during campaign years. His 
last stand for public office was made at the earnest solicitation 
of his many friends in 1910 when he became a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for the office of circuit judge of the 
twenty-eighth judicial district. And though he received a ma- 
jority in four of the five counties in the circuit he could not 
overcome the popularity of his distinguished opponent, Hon, 
Charles B. Faris, now a member of the supreme court. 

“He was now 65 years old, and the relentless disease which 
was destined to carry him to the grave had fastened its fangs 
upon him. With his Spartan fortitude, without complaint to 
those about him, throughout long days and nights of weariness 
and pain, he was at last forced to surrender to that inexorable 
decree denounced upon our first parents in the garden of Eden, 
and under the doom of which we all rest: ‘Dust thou are and 
to dust shalt thou return.’ 

Thus passed from the scene of action a native Missourian 
who had for more than 40 years wielded the best that was in 
him to steer aright the great ship of state, both local and 
national, and who was prominently identified with every pro- 
gressive movement for the betterment of mankind In the home 
and county of his adoption. 

In early manhood Marshall Arnold was married to Miss 
Annie E. Parrott, an only daughter of Col. James M. Parrott 
and Maria Parrott, who survives him. Col. Parrott was a brave 
and gallant officer of the Confederate Army and lost his life 
on the field of battle. Of this marriage the following children 
were born: Eva M. (Mrs. Burton), Surry A., Blanche (de- 
ceased), James M., Lucile, Robert Lee (deceased), and Irene 
(deceased), all of whom now living have arrived at their re- 
spective majorities. To his wife and children Mersh Arnold 
was one of the kindest and most affectionate husbands and 


fathers. I have known him intimately for 33 years, and I have 


never heard a cross word, even in the way of reprimand, to 
any member of the family. 

“ Before disease had made its inroads upon his body he was a 
man of commanding appearance. Though small of stature, his 
figure was impressive, somewhat of the Napoleonic type, par- 
ticularly when he was animated in forensic argument. He had 
that notable magnetism of the eyes peculiar to great leaders 
of men. The writer has on many occasions noted this dis- 
tinguishing feature of orators in the persons of Daniel Voor- 
hees, John J. Ingalls, Senator George G. Vest, Sam Jones, and 
others. I mention these celebrities because Marsh Arnold be- 
longed to their type both in the matter of temperament and 
style of oratory. He had a discriminating literary taste. His 
intimate familiarity with the best works of the great masters 
of prose and poetry was notable. Blessed with a wonderfully 
retentive memory, I have heard him on many occasions repro- 
duce the masterpieces of Shakespeare, Tennyson, Byron, Poe, 
Burns, Longfellow, Bryant, Prentice, Webster, Calhoun, Kent, 
and others without break or hesitation long years, no doubt, 
after he had committed them to memory. 

“Thus in the life and character of Marshall Arnold we have 
a notable example of the rewards of industry, perseverance, 
courage, fortitude, honesty, and patriotism by the high esti- 
mation in which he was held by his many friends and the well- 
earned fame he achieved in the minds of the people of his 
native State. 

“And thus amidst the fragrant scent of flowers, the hum of 
bees, the sweet songs of care-free birds, the myriad murmurs 
of insect life, commingled with the solemn requiem of funeral 
rites and tears of those who loved him, under the opal sky of 
this glorious morn in June, with the majestic sun looking down 
in all his undiminished splendors—the same as ‘ when first the 
flight of years began’; among the graves into whose open, 
yawning mouths the dead friend had often gazed with the same 
sad thoughts we entertain to-day, his Masonic brethren, in the 
presence of a large throng of friends, committed his frail body 
to its mother earth to await the glad clarion of the resurrection 


day.” 
CURRENCY. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. In relation to what matter? 

Mr. LEVY. In relation to the currency question. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the bill introduced by 
me in the last as well as the present Congress amending the 
national banking laws, together with the remarks made by me 
before the Banking and Currency Committee of the House in 
support of my bill during the Sixty-second Congress and an 
editorial which appeared in to-day’s New York Times on the 
financial problem. I consider the currency question of vast 
importance to the prosperity and welfare of our country, and 
the bill introduced by me would give prompt relief to the people 
without causing any uneasiness in the financial community, as 
it is permissible instead of compulsory. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1937) to amend the national banking laws. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That any holder of any obligation of the United 
States bearing interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum may present 
the same to the urer or any tant Treasurer thereof and re- 
ceive in exchange therefor an equal amount of noninterest-bearing cer. 
tificates of deposit in appearance and form similar to she pt sent gold 
and silver certificates and in denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, and 
$100 each, at the holder’s option. Such certificates shall be receiv- 
able at their face value for all taxes, debts, and demands due the 
United States, and when so received may be reissued. 

8 2. That the holder of any such certificate may, at his option, 
present the same to Treasurer of the United States and receive in 
exchange therefor, when presented in multiples of $500, interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government to the face value of such certificates, 
bearing interest from the date of such exchange at the rate of 2 per 
cent per annum, and payable on the same terms and conditions as the 
original obligation represented by such certificates. 

ec. 3. That the exchange of interest-bearing obligations for certifi- 
cates of deposit and the reexchange thereof shall be subject to such 
rules and regulations as the pagt | of the Treasury may adopt im 
order to facilitate the free exchange thereof. 

Sec. 4. That any United States note when presented in multiples of 
$500 may be converted at par into United States bonds bearing 2 per 
cent interest per annum, and payable at the on of the Government, 
and when so converted shall be canceled an ved. 

Sec. 5. That any national banking association may, ee applica- 
tion, recelve from the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes to 
the full amount of its capital stock, provided such notes are secured 
either by a deposit of United States bonds, as now required by law, or 
by a gold coin reserve of 50 per cent of the amount not thus secu 
by United States bonds; of such gold coin reserve, at least one-half 
shall always be kept with the United States Treasury, to the credit 
of such banking association, available for the redemption of its cir- 
Sonic | notes upon presentation. Certificates of deposit for gold coin, 
3 y 185 United States Treasury, shall be considered as equivalent 
o gold coin. 

xc. 6. That all circulating notes issued under the provisions hereof 
shall constitute a prior lien on all the assets of the issuing bank, and 
in case of liquidation, whether voluntary or involuntary, all such out- 
standing notes shall redeemed and canceled, or a sufficient amount 
therefor deposited with the United States Treasurer, before any divi- 
sion of assets among other creditors. In the event there should be in- 
sufficient assets to A the outstanding circulating notes of the liquidat- 
ing bank any deficit shall be — and paid pro rata — all other 
banks having outstanding circulating notes under the provisions of this 
act at the time of such assessment. 

a 80, 1908, is hereby amended as follows: 
ion 1 onal,” where it first appears, is hereby 
erased, and in section 1 and section 3 the words following the word 
outstanding“ are hereby repealed and erased, to wit, secured by the 
deposit of bonds of the United States to an amount not less than 40 

r cent of its a aa stock.” Section 20 of said act of May 30, 1908, 

imiting its duration, is also hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. That all circulating notes issued under the provisions of the 
net of May 30, 1908, shall be subject to the same rate of taxation as 
was pro section 5214 of the Revised Statutes po to the * — 
sage of said act, for circulating notes issued against a deposit of U. 
States bonds bearing 2 per cent interest. 

Sec. 9. That for the purpose of the dally exchange of checks and 
drafts among the bank members composing a national currency asso- 
ciation, such members may assume, by a maru vote, the functions 
necessary for such exchanges, thus constitutin emselves a clearing- 
house association, under such rules and regulations as they may adopt 
me —.— own governance, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 

e Treasury. 

Src. 10. That any national currency association may Issue certificates 
of indebtedness to any bank member of such association against a 
deposit of satisfactory security, which indebtedness shall bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, aed eon to bank member 
receiving the same. Such certificates shall be receivable at per by 
other bank members of all such associations in settlement of clearing- 
house debit balances, and for a period not exceeding 60 days from the 
date of issuance may be counted as a part of any bank's legal reserve, 
not exceeding 25 per cent thereof. 

Sec. 11. That whenever the available cash balance in the Treasury 
shall exceed the sum of $30,000,000 it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to require such excess to be 
distributed equitably and deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the 
United States in such designated banks as may by him be selected. 
Such deposits shall bear interest as may be determined by competitive 
bids, and are to be payable on demand to the order of the Treasurer, 
or such person as he may designate, and are to be limited in amount 
as to any one bank to 3 cent of its capital and surplus, but the 
Secretary shall require, ore any deposit is made, uate securi: 
to the full extent of such deposit. They may be secured by a deposit 
with the Treasurer of bonds which are a legal investment for 1 
savings banks, or by approved commercial bills or notes ma 
within four months, indorsed by the depository bank, with the righ 
of substitution, the face value of such notes to be at least 50 per cent 
in excess of the amount secured thereby. be 
secured by the guaranty or indorsement onal 
Association 8 under the act approved May 30, 1908), of wh: 
the depository 


[After a pause.] The 


k is a member. In case of yoluntary or involuntary 


liquidation, and in the event the collateral security held therefor is 
insufficient, such deposits shall constitute a 225 lien on all the assets 
of the depositary bank, after the payment of the circulating notes has 
been provided, as specified in section 6 of this act. 

Sec. 12. That any national banking association having a paid-up 
capital and surplus amounting to $5,000,000 may establish one or 
more places of business in the capit or a seaport city of any forei 
country, or dependencies of the United States, for the purpose of fas 
ellltating exchanges, granting commercial letters of credit nud incident 
thereto accepting time drafts dealing in gold coin or bullion, and 
such other business as is authorized 5 its charter; but such associ- 
ation shall not issue or receive from the Comptroller of the Currency 
circulating notes in nay: other unit of value than the dollar of the 
present standard, though it may be expressed upon the face of such 
circulating note the equivalent in foreign Id coin at which it fs 
redeemable on presentation. Such piser of ness shall be denomi- 
nated a fo partment or branch, and shall be subject to the same 
visitorial and other powers as are now conferred by law on the Com 
troller of the ee, for all national banking associations; an; addi. 
tional expense attending the periodical examination of such j Baris 
department or branch or the issuance of its circulation shall be as- 
sessed and pai by the parent institution. 

Sec. 13. at it shall be lawful for any national banking association 
to loan of its assets not exceeding in the aggregate 25 per cent of its 
capital and 75 per cent of its surplus upon reai estate security. 

EC. 14. That all provisions of the national-bank act allowing bal- 
ances due from other banks located in designated reserve cities to be 
counted as a part of a bank's “legal money reserve are hereby 


See. 15. That the total liabilities of any national banking association 
1 of its capital stock and surplus) now ulred by law to keep 
5 per cent lawful reserve shall not ex 5 times its capital 
and surplus, and the si liabilities of any national banking associa- 
tion now uired by law to = 25 per cent lawful money reserve shall 
not exceed 10 times its capi and surplus, unless in each case such 
excess liabilities are fully covered by additional cash assets equal to 
such excess, but any such association may voluntarily elect to keep 25 
per cent lawful money reserve and be entitled to assume Habllities to 
the extent of 10 times its capital and surplus. 

Sec. 16, That the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States is * authorized to transfer funds without charge from any 
depository bank or 5 to another nst a å it with him 
of 4 coin or currency, and hereafter it shall be unlawful for any 
national banking association to make any charge for exchange in mak- 
ing similar domestic transf 


ers. 
Sec. 17. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 


visions of this act are hereby repealed. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JEFFERSON M. LEVY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

“Mr. Levy. Mr. Chairman, in considering the matter of cur- 
rency reform and the legislation necessary to remedy the evils 
of the system, or want of system, under which our monetary 
affairs are conducted, I feel sure that in reflecting upon the 
various suggestions which have been made to yon you must have 
found the necessity of fixing some guiding principles to direct 
your thoughts, or else you would be lost in the maze of varied 
standpoints from which the subject is considered and treated 
by those who have appeared before you. 

“T have tried to put myself in your place and consider the 
question from the standpoint exclusively of the welfare of the 
whole country, irrespective of benefit to any particular interest. 

It appears to me that the problem to be solved is this: To 
legislate whereby the debts of the banks may be safely sub- 
stituted by the people for coin in their daily interchange of 
property and service with a reasonable profit to the banks. 

There is much confusion of thoughts in the public mind and 
in our minds about many banking terms, such as money,’ de- 
posit,’ and ‘credit,’ unless we look into fundamental facts and 
be sure we mean the same thing when we use them. 

“Let us eliminate the idea that the business of this country, 
or of any country, is done with ‘money,’ used in the sense of 
the thing which cancels debt. It is the ‘substitute for money’ 
which is used credit’ it is usually called; ‘debt’ it is in 
reality. Credit can not exist unless debt is created. 

“All banking everywhere is but a transfer and interchange of 
debts, except where the ownership of coin is changed, and coin 
is not thus used to the extent of 1 per cent of such inter- 
change. 

“T have said we must legislate whereby the debts of the 
banks may be safely substituted for coin. These debts are de- 
posits’ and ‘circulating notes.“ Deposits are utilized through 
the medium of checks, and circulating notes by delivery without 
recourse. The former constitutes about 95 per cent of the 
medium of exchange, and the latter less than 5 per cent. These 
are called ‘credit instruments, but the credit’ comes from the 
people who accept them—they are in reality the debt of the 
banks which create them, and are accepted by the people as a 
‘substitute for coin.’ 

Now, our problem is that the people may safely make this 
substitution with a reasonable profit to the banks, 

“Tn the bill, H. R. 27139, now before you I have endeavored 
to offer a solution for this problem. In my remarks before the 
House on January 11 last, I have already considered in detail 
each of the provisions of the bill, and I would respectfully call 
your attention to them as a part of what I say to-day. 
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“ The general scope of tke provisions of the bill may, however, 
be stated in principles involved and recapitulated as follows: 

“ First. To restore the bank function of note issue. 

“I maintain that banking is a business necessity in every 
commercial community, and that its functions are the growth 
and development of that necessity. These functions are called 
‘discount,’ ‘ deposit,’ and ‘circulation,’ and all of them are the 
various modes of interchange of debts between the banks, its 
customers, and the public. 

“I maintain that the function of ‘circulation’ or note issue 
is as much a necessity to the public as is the function of dis- 
count’ or ‘ deposit,’ and that we have destroyed the function of 
note issue by the 10 per cent prohibitory tax of the national- 
bank act. 

“I maintain that the present bank note, or bond-secured cur- 
rency’ is not an exercise of the bank function of note issue, 
because it does not come into being in response to a trade de- 
mand; that it is a mere certificate of indebtedness, which repre- 
sents an assumed debt of the Government, by the banks, or, 
in other words, an exchange of debts; that the real debt is 
the Government bond pledged as security for the bank note. 
The Government’s necessity required that the bank function of 
note issue should be destroyed in order that the Government 
debt would be carried by the people, and such debt is now car- 
ried in the form of the existing bank note, though the necessity 
no longer exists. The public is the creditor, the Government is 
the debtor, and the bank is the go-between, or medium of transfer. 

“This condition should be remedied by allowing the true 
relations between the parties to be restored and the bank to 
resume its normal functions. This can be done by getting rid of 
the bond-secured bank currency, or by allowing the banks to 
issue circulating notes in addition to those outstanding, and 
hence in excess of their capital stock. 

“Tt has appeared to me that the former plan is best, and by 
the method I haye suggested, to wit, the interchangeable bond, 
we retain this Government debt, where it now is carried by the 
people in the form of a circulating note, as a certificate of de- 
posit issued by the Government. We save the Government 
interest on the debt when in the form of a circulating note, 
and we pay the same interest as now when the debt is in the 
form of bonds. We leave the public to determine in what pro- 
portions the debt shall be carried in response to business de- 
mands, I. e., whether in the form of bonds or bond-currency 
certificates, and thereby establish to the extent of the present 
outstanding 2 per cent bonds a Government elastic currency. 

“This currency is fixed as to its maximum amount by the 
authorized amount of 2 per cent bonds which can be issued. 
There are now outstanding about $730,000,000 of these bonds, of 
which about $698,000,000 are held by the Treasury as security 
for bank notes and public deposits. Those held by the Treas- 
ury for bank notes, about 8684, 000,000, can not be exchanged 
into bond certificates until the bank notes for which they are 
now held are canceled or their redemption otherwise provided 
for, and hence in practice the initial exchange of nearly all the 
bonds into bond certificates must be made by the banks them- 
selves. 

“The bill allows banks to issue circulating notes, against a 
gold reserve of 50 per cent, of which at least one-half must be 
kept with the United States Treasurer for their redemption 
upon presentation. This allows the banks to resume the bank 
function of note issue under restrictions which afford ample 
protection to the public, and at the same time gives them an 
inducement in the way of profit about 1 per cent better than 
the present bond-secured currency offers, figuring on the basis 
of a 6 per cent interest rate. 

“The effect of these two provisions will be that the present 
bond-secured bank currency will be gradually replaced by the 
bond-secured Government currency. A proper bank currency 
on a gold basis can then be utilized by the public as the de- 
mands of trade require, responsive in volume to those demands 
through the redemption feature at the Treasury. The United 
States Treasury will become the clearing house for all bank 
debts in the form of circulating notes, and they will have the 
same elasticity that bank debts in the form of deposits now 
have, through the daily cancellation of checks by means of 
bank clearing houses, 

“Second. To remove from our statutes the evidences of fruit- 
less efforts to create values by legislation. 

“Value with us must be fixed as it is with the rest of the 
world by the ratio between demand and supply. We can not 
override commercial laws, and time only serves to demon- 
strate that all efforts in this direction are attended with pen- 
alties whieh enforce themselyes and prove the futility of the 
effort. I may recall some of these inconsistencies, viz: 

“We have legislated that governmental ‘paper promise to 
pay’ (greenbacks) shall be accepted in discharge of private 


debts, whether the promise is kept or broken, and we have 
declared this law unconstitutional and then reversed the de- 
cision. 

“We have legislated that this Government circulating note 
shall be paid off, retired, and canceled, and then legislated it 
shall not be. 

“We haye legislated that silver shall be purchased and coined 
into dollars at a fixed sum per month, and, finding they would 
not circulate, have legislated that paper representatives shall 
be given for these coins; then by legislation have doubled the 
monthly purchase, and then repealed both laws. 

“We have legislated that silver bullion shall be purchased 
and held in order that the paper representative of such pur- 
chase might be used as a circulating medium, and then called 
an extra session of Congress to repeal such legislation, 

“We have bought our own bonds in the market at a high 
premium for cancellation, virtually prepaying interest to ma- 
turity, in order to get our paper promises into circulation, and 
then been forced to sell new bonds at a lower premium in order 
to retire these paper promises without discredit. 

“We have been forced by the necessities of the case to pro- 
vide a gold reserve for the redemption of our money and to 
porgo our good faith that such reserve shall be held invio- 
ate. 

We adopt another fiction as a corollary of this fiction and 
Say ‘paper promises’ and debts due by certain banks shall be 
‘legal reserve’ for the people’s deposits in other banks. We 
know that the proper reserve against all indebtedness must be 
the thing which finally cancels and discharges debt, and that 
this thing is gold; and yet we attempt to deceive ourselves by 
affixing before the word ‘ reserve’ the word ‘legal’ and imagine 
thereby we have created value. 

“I want to do away with these fictions and let our banking 
system be founded on sound, economic principles which the 
experience of mankind has demonstrated to be sound. 

“The bill provides that greenbacks may be funded into 2 
per cent bonds (made interchangeable as indicated), and that 
Due from reserve agents’ shall not be counted as any part of 
a bank’s reserve. 

“We might fund greenbacks into a bond paying a higher 
rate of interest, but it has appeared to me it would be wiser 
to allow the privilege of converting them into these 2 per cent 
interchangeable bonds, for the reason that greenbacks now form 
a part of the circulating medium, and it would be unwise to 
interfere with the volume thereof, except as business interests 
may automatically adjust it. 

Tou will see from the provisions of the bill that greenbacks 
would be gradually replaced by bond-currency certificates as 
the demands of trade might require, and that the exchange or 
funding is entirely voluntary. 

“My remarks of January 11 show conclusively, I think, the 
pernicious effects of allowing the debts due from banks located 
in reserve cities to be considered as a part of the required re- 
serve of country banks. 

“Tt seems to have been a strange inconsistency in the framers 
of the national-bank act to draw a distinction between the 
debt of a bank located in the city from that of the bank located 
in the country, especially when this differentiation was made in 
the same law, simply by calling these cities reserve cities.’ 

“Tt may have been intended, in view of the fact that it was 
provided that circulating notes of country banks should be re- 
deemable by the ‘ reserve agent,’ that the reserve of the country 
bank would be partly kept with such agent, losing sight of the 
fact that such reserve, when converted into a ‘deposit’ with 
the city bank, was no longer the reserve of the country bank 
but only the debt of the city bank. 

“As country bank notes are no longer redeemable by reserve 
agents, the supposed reason for this provision does not now ex- 
ist, and I feel sure you will approve the suggestion of doing 
away with the fiction that ‘due from reserve agents’ constitutes 
a proper ‘ reserve.’ 

“Third. To provide some reserve source of credit. 

„Experience has shown us that in periods of financial dis- 
turbances, which periods seem to be inseparable from the frail- 
ties of human nature, and to come as a result of overtrading and 
speculative excesses, that in order to preserve the commercial 
organism we must have some reserye source which will main- 
tain credit and allay panic. We have found this source in 
clearing-house certificates. These, as you know, are the joint 
obligations or debts of the banks which compose clearing-house 
associations, and have always served the purpose of their is- 
suance without loss to anybody. 

“The act of May 30, 1908, legalizes this issuance of joint in- 
debtedness, and under it national currency associations have 
been organized with an aggregate capital and surplus of over 
$575,000,000, which means that practically more than one-fourth 
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of the national banking capital of the country is already com- 
bined, and thereby provided the necessary machinery for meet- 
ing panicky conditions. 

“This law expires by limitation in 1914, which provision it is 
necessary to repeal, and also the provison requiring an out- 
standing issue of 40 per cent of capital in bond-secured notes 
before its benefits can be availed of. In addition to this there 
is a prohibitory tax of 5 per cent per annum, increasing addi- 
tionally at the rate of 1 per cent per month. 

“H. R. 27139 repeals these clauses and leaves the measure 
available as a reserve source of credit. Since the introduction 
of this bill subsequent reflection and consultation with others 
has induced me to suggest a further amendment of the act of 
May 30, 1908, so as to allow the banks composing the national 
currency associations to legally issue a joint ‘certificate of 
indebtedness’ available only for the settlement of clearing-house 
balances, and hence confined in circulation among themselves. 
This will enable the banks composing the association to pool 
their assets in identically the same manner as clearing-house 
associations have heretofore found it necessary to do (when 
clearing-house certificates were issued), and thus adopt the 
remedy which has heretofore been effective without calling upon 
the public for the general circulation of emergency notes, as is 
contemplated in the act of May 30, 1908. 

“ With such provision the banks would be in the position to 
adopt either remedy in whole or in part, as in their combined 
judgment would be best, and they necessarily are best qualified 
for such decision. 

“The proposed amendment is as follows: 

„Amendment, act of May 30, pte i RIE 

2 n may issue certificates of inde - 
aan — 3 OF eek cancion against a deposit of satis- 
factory security, which indebtedness shall bear interest at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum, chargeable to.the bank member receiving the 
same, and shall be receivable at par by other bank members of such 
association in settlement of clearing-house debit balances, and for a 

riod not exceeding 60 days from its date may be counted as a part of 

e bank’s required reserve, not exceeding per cent thereof. 

“This act of May 30, 1908, contemplates the exercise of the 
bank function of note issue only in times of emergency. It has 
been suggested that the corporate powers of the national cur- 
rency associations should be enlarged so that the bank function 
of note issue may be confined to these associations, and that 
the reserves of other banks may be consolidated and kept with 
them, or, following the same idea, that zones or territories 
should be designated in which all the banks of each zone may 
be consolidated into one association for the purpose of note 
issue and to hold the reserves of other banks in that zone. This 
follows somewhat the Aldrich idea of centralization of the bank- 
ing power, though not to so great an extent. I believe the plan 
is open to some, though not all, of the objections to a central 
bank. 

“We must remember that the concentration of reseryes into 
one or more banks necessarily implies that the debt of the re- 
serve or zone bank shall be considered the reserve of the de- 
positing bank. It may be argued that this concéntration of re- 
serves will prevent competition among the banks themselves for 
increased reserves in times of panic; but if the law provides an 
ample minimum reserve to be held in the banks’ vaults and the 
banks know that there is always available a reserve credit 
through the national currency associations, there will be no 
occasion for this competition or struggle to increase individual 
bank reserves. 

“The competitive struggle has been occasioned in the past by 
the nonexistence of sufficient total reserve in the whole country 
to meet the requirements of the law in times of shaken con- 
fidence. This insufficiency was due to the fact that ‘due from 
reserve agents,’ though legally called ‘a reserve,’ was found to 
be, temporarily, an unavailable debt in the form in which it 
was needed. 

“Again, it is argued that these zone banks will afford oppor- 
tunity or market for rediscounting paper by individual banks 
through the issuance of circulating notes by the zone banks. It 
must be remembered that the circulating note, whether issued 
by the zone bank or the individual bank, represents a debt for 
which the credit must be supplied by the public, and that the 
coin reserve for such debt must come from somewhere. If the 
individual banks are to supply this coin, wherein is the advan- 
tage to the individual bank or the public over issuing its own 
notes and retaining the coin reserve in its own vaults? Besides 
this, I doubt the wisdom or expediency of encouraging the redis- 
count of paper under normal conditions. I consider the facilites 
ample to-day for rediscounting paper through bank connections 
for all ordinary business requirements, We can not create 
capital by legislation, and the fact that a bank continuously 
wants paper rediscounted indicates that it is trading beyond its 
normal resources and requires additional capital. 


“T am inclined to the opinion that it is wiser and better to 
Preserve the individual units of our banking system by strength- 
ening them with the ability to utilize all normal bank func- 
tions—‘ discount,“ deposit,’ and note issue ’—under reasonable 
restrictions consistent with the public welfare, and to provide 
the opportunity for them to voluntarily combine legally in 
financial emergencies in order to meet the necessities of indus- 
trial crises or commercial panic. š 

“If I have stated the problem correctly, I believe the pro- 
visions of the bill (H. R. 27139) will furnish a reasonable and 
rational solution that will conform to the business interests of 
the country, and one which its industrial, commercial, and un- 
selfish banking representatives will indorse. 

“I leave you to examine critically the provisions of the bill 
in detail, to each of which I have referred in my remarks of 
January 11. I think the three general propositions which I 
have announced and commented on cover the essential features 
of the measure. 

“There are other provisions which, though perhaps not in- 
volving principles, will, in my opinion, be highly advantageous 
as affecting the mechanism of banking and conducive to its 
safety as well as to the benefits the public will derive therefrom. 
These may be briefly summarized as follows: 

“First. Limit the amount which the circulating medium of 
the country may be reduced through the collection of revenues 
by fixing a maximum amount for the ‘working balance’ of 
— Treasury, beyond which the excess is to be deposited with 

e banks. 


Second. Allow banks of fixed minimum capital to establish 
branches in foreign countries for the purpose of encouraging 
and facilitating foreign trade, enlarging the powers of these 
banks so as to enable them to follow the necessary requirements 
of this trade. 

“Third. Allow loans upon real estate security to a limited ex- 
tent so as to meet the requirements of banks established in 
agricultural communities, in accordance with the expressed wish 
of a majority of the banks. 

Fourth. Establish some reasonable limit of indebtedness by 
the banks in proportion to capital and surplus, as a matter of 
security to the public, so as to fix a safe point ond which 
they may not be used to foster overtrading and inflation through 
excessive loans or discounts and the deposits thereby created. 

“Fifth. Consider what provision is necessary to establish 
the circulation of checks at par everywhere, as is now the case 
with circulating notes. I have suggested and provided in the 
bill the prohibition of any exchange charge, which, I believe, 
will lead to the establishment of one central clearing house to 
be composed of other clearing-house associations, 

“At the time the Committee on Rules was considering the 
resolution providing for an investigation of the so-called 
Money Trust, I appeared before that body and told them that 
what we needed was remedial legislation and not investigation, 
and that statement has proven to be correct. Even though 
the committee appointed by the House to investigate the so- 
called Money Trust spent large sums of money, they have 
learned very little, if anything, of importance, and what they 
did ascertain could and would have been furnished without an 
investigation if a written request had been made of the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the committee. 

“The investigation has created great disturbance in the 
financial world. The effects have been far-reaching and will 
take a long while to overcome. As yet no remedial legislation, 
such as the proposition I have before you, has been adopted, 
and, in my judgment, the consideration of this bill alone would 
have been of much more service to the country than all the in- 
vestigations which have taken place. 

“I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention and assure you 
that it is my most earnest desire to contribute everything in 
my power toward the proper solution of this monetary question, 
which I believe to be the most important in its far-reaching 
results and benefits of any now before this Congress or likely 
to come before the next.” 

[From the New York Times, Monday, June 23, 1913.] 
POLITICAL FINANCE. 


The party in power Is construing its mandate on the tariff into a 
mandate for enacting the sort ef finance with which it is connected his- 
torically, and which the country has rejected even oftener than it has 
voted for the revision of the tariff. It is necessary to admit that the 
bill contains some things and that it is better than the Demo- 
cratic platforms of the last several campaigns. But not for that reason 
should the banking of the country be submitted to the strain through 
which its business interests are passin Politics makes strange bed- 
fellows, and fairness of discussion makes it necessary to admit the 
necessity which ap eager the President to allow his partners to make 
— experiment of the proposal of Government that is, of political 

nance. 
The result is a welcome demonstration that the conntry will have 
none of it, not even to secure at that price much that it wants. 


e 
country never had a sounder or stronger appreciation of the fact that 
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banking and business both segons less governmental interference rather 
than more. There are specific reasons in the case of banking, but 
the underlying Ba pain hd are stronger and broader than bankin 
alone. The tariff is under revision because of the excess of paternal- 
ism, and it is at the time that the evils of paternalism are under demon- 
stration and illustration in the case of general business that the party 
which represents opposition to paternalism pro to set it up in 
exaggerated form for banking. The party of opposition to centralization 
of government, and which is offended by the name central bank,” pro- 

to establish a form of banking which is more centralized than 
and which leaves the United States Bank 
illustration of speed in getting away from 


It has repudiated the 
e tariff, and 


1 preposterous proposal to guarantee 
t 


ing to give absolute control to anybody else. 
public utili “4 15 no necessity that any national 


are already plainly declaring that their capital will not participate in 
the plan. or is the proposal to regulate prices any happier. The 
regulation of prices is no more a suitable function of government than 
the regulation of profits or of wages. Every man bas a right to profits 
or wages as high as he can make in compliance with the customs im- 
posed E that universal conscience called the common law. Limitation 
of profits or wages is handicapping of efficiency at unendurable loss to 
the total welfare. The regulation of prices is artificial disturbance of 
prices. At what level shall prices be stabilized? Shall “a rate of dis- 
count be made mandatory” to keep prices up or down, and how is it 
that this simple expedient has not been discovered before? How shall 
discount be made both mandatory and different for different Federal 
reserve banks? Shall the mandate be applied to the banks alone; and 
if so, to what purpose? What is the use of a mandate to regulate dis- 
count by the banks unless there is also a mandate that borrowers shall 
ay the mandate rate? 
p Tuese questions are asked in the ho that they will suggest the 
broader principles which are of as specific application to banking as to 
other business. Power and responsibility should never be separated, 
because all action should be with regard to the consequences of 
The idea that the banking of the Nation should be at 
the mercy of politicians of second or third class caliber rather than in 
the care of bankers whose interests are inextricably bourd up with the 
prudence of their management is foolish beyond expression. Not less 
absurd is the idea that good 


We are secing the rail- 
and 


d Mr. 
ien it the possibilities of greater embarrassments than are being expe- 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise for information. An edi- 
torial printed in the Washington Times of yesterday, under the 
caption “ The Gettysburg Danger,” says: 

It would be ceful carelessness if the great reunion of the blue 


h ‘ay on the battlefield of Gettysburg a few days hence should 
3 into a tragedy of suffering and very likely eaths for want 


ate preparation. 
ar at is the very condition that Secretary of War Garrison plainly 


ified the commission managing the reunion that the 
„6 5 inadequate to care for more than 40,000. 
Beyond that number the veterans will be without housing or rations, 
and after they are dumped off the railroad trains at the battlefield it 
will be of small benefit to them that their pockets may be well filled 
with money if the money will buy nothing. 

It goes on further and says: 

The weather right now suggests the awful possibilities of such a situa- 
tion. It is impossible, of course, to know how many people will be at- 
tending, but the Secretary of War fears that the number will be far in 
excess of provision for care. It would be a national scandal if this 
semicentennial of the great battle should bring another slaughter of 
veterans on that immortal field. Not many more times will there be 
such reunions, for there will be none to reunite. 

Now, is this true that the appropriation is not adequate and 
that the Secretary of War is asking for more money? 

The SPEAKER. What is it that the gentleman wants to 
know? 

Mr. BARTON. I desire to know whether the Secretary has 
flled any complaint or request for an additional appropriation 
or any bill with the committee or with the Speaker of the House. 

The SPEAKER. He has not filed any with the Speaker of 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I submit there is only one way in 
which the Secretary of War can communicate with the House, 
and that is by a communication to the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. No such communication has come to me. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 1353. An act to authorize the board of county commission- 
ers of Okanogan County, Wash., to construct and maintain a 
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brides across the Okanogan River at or near the town of Malott; 
an 

S. 103. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
permission for the erection of a hotel on the Fort Huachuca 
Military Reservation in Arizona. 2. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 1917) making appropria- 
tions for the contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. STONE, 
— 8 and Mr. Crarp as the conferees on the part of the 

nate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 10. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House o 
eating) ohare 8 5 1 oa Final ot sane, 1913, — TEDN in the 

. To e purpose of receiv: such communications as the 
President of the United States shall be —.—.— to make them. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


_ Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 103. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant per- 
mission for thè erection of a hotel on Fort Huachuca Military 
Reservation in Arizona; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


OPIUM, 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, I desire to submit a report 
on the bill H. R. 1967 (H. Rept. 22). 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that it be reported from the 
Clerk’s desk, so that we may know what it is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 1967) regulating 
the manufacture of smoking opium within the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think it should be referred to 
the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. It will be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


RECESS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House stand in recess until 12.25 p. m. 

Mr. MANN. Make it 12.30. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I will make it 12.30. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that the House stand in recess 
until 12.30 p. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly’ (at 12 o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until 12.30 p. m. 

At the expiration of the recess the House resumed its session. 


JOINT SESSION OF SENATE AND HOUSE, 


At 12 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. the Doorkeeper announced 
the Vice President of the United States and the Members of the 
United States Senate. 

The Members of the House rose. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice President and by their Sec- 
retary and Sergeant at Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT took the chair at the right of the 
Speaker and the Members of the Senate took the seats reserved 
for them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces as a committee on the 
part of the House to wait upon the President Representatives 
UNDERWOOD, FITZGERALD, and Mann. The Vice President will 
announce the committee on the part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced as the committee on the 
part of the Senate Senators KERN, REED, and GALLINGER. 

At 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m. the President of the United 
States; attended by members of his Cabinet and escorted by the 
joint committee of Senators and Representatives, entered the 
Hall of the House, standing at the Clerk’s desk, amid applause 
on the floor and in the galleries. 

The SPEAKER. Senators and Representatives, I present to 
the Sixty-third Congress the President of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, gentlemen of 
the Congress, it is under the compulsion of what seems to me a 
clear and imperative duty that I have a second time this session 
sought the privilege of addressing you in person. I know, of 
course, that the heated season of the year is upon us, that work 
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in these Chambers and in the committee rooms is likely to 
become a burden as the season lengthens, and that every con- 
sideration of personal convenience and personal comfort, per- 
haps, in the cases of some of us, considerations of personal 
health even, dictate an early conclusion of the deliberations of 
the session; but there are occasions of public duty when these 
things which touch us privately scem very small; when the work 
to be done is so pressing and so fraught with big consequence 
that we know that we are not at liberty to weigh against it any 
point of personal sacrifice. We are now in the presence of such 
an occasion. It is absolutely imperative that we should give the 
business men of this country a banking and currency system 
by means of which they chin make use of the freedom of enter- 
prise and of individual initiative which we are about to bestow 
upon them. 

We are about to set them free; we must not leave them with- 
out the tools of action when they are free. We are about to 
set them free by removing the trammels of the protective tariff. 
Ever since the Civil War they have waited for this emancipa- 
tion and for the free opportunities it will bring with it. It has 
been reserved for us to give it to them. Some fell in love, in- 
deed, with the slothful security of their dependence upon the 
Government; some took advantage of the shelter of the nursery 
to set up a mimic mastery of their own within its walls. Now 
both the tonic and the discipline of liberty and maturity are 
to ensue. There will be some readjustments of purpose and 
point of view. There will follow a period of expansion and 
new enterprise, freshly conceived. It is for us to determine 
now whether it shall be rapid and facile and of easy accom- 
plishment. This it can not be unless the resourceful business 
men who are to deal with the new circumstances are to have at 
hand and ready for use the instrumentalities and couvenlences 
of free enterprise which independent men need when acting on 
their own initiative. 

It is not enough to strike the shackles from business. The 
duty of statesmanship is not negative merely. It is constructive 
also. We must show that we understand what business needs 
and that we know how to supply it. No man, however casual 
and superficial his observation of the conditions now prevail- 
ing in the country, can fail to see that one of the chief things 
business needs now and will need increasingly as it gains in 
scope and vigor in the years immediately ahead of us is the 
proper means by which readily to vitalize its credit, corporate 
and individual, and its originative brains, What will it profit 
us to be free if we are not to have the best and most accessible 
instrumentalities of commerce and enterprise? What will it 
profit us to be quit of one kind of monopoly if we are to remain 
in the grip of another and more effective kind? How are we to 
gain and keep the confidence of the business community unless 
we show that we know how both to aid and to protect it? What 
shall we say if we make fresh enterprise necessary and also 
make it very difficult by leaving all else except the tariff just 
as we found it? The tyrannies of business, big and little, lie 
within the field of credit. We know that. Shall we not act 
upon the knowledge? Do we not know how to act upon it? If 
a man can not make his assets available at pleasure, his assets 
of capacity and character and resource, what satisfaction is it 
to him to see opportunity beckoning to him on every hand 
when others have the keys of credit in their pockets and treat 
them as all but their own private possession? It is perfectly 
clear that it is our duty to supply the new banking and cur- 
rency system the country needs, and it will need it immediately 
more than it has ever needed it before. 

The only question is, When shall we supply it—now or later, 
after the demands shall have become reproaches that we were 
so dull and so slow? Shall we hasten to change the tariff laws 
and then be laggards about making it possible and easy for the 
country to take advantage of the change? There can be only 
one answer to that question. We must act now, at whatever 
sacrifice to ourselves. It is a duty which the circumstances for- 
bid us to postpone. I should be recreant to my deepest con- 
yictions of public obligation did I not press it upon you with 
solemn and urgent insistence. 

The principles upon which we should act are also clear. The 
country has sought and seen its path in this matter within the 
last few years—sees it more clearly now than it ever saw it 
before—much more clearly than when the last legislative pro- 
posals on the subject were made. We must have a currency, 
not rigid as now, but readily, elastically responsive to sound 
credit, the expanding and contracting credits of everyday trans- 
actions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and corporate 
dealings. Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must not 
permit the concentration anywhere in a few hands of the mone- 
tary resources of the country or their use for speculative pur- 
poses in such volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the way 
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of other more legitimate, more fruitful uses, And the control 
of the system of banking and of issue which our new laws are 
to set up must be public, not private, must be vested in the 
Government itself, so that the banks may be the instruments, 
not the masters, of business and of individual enterprise and 
initiative, 

The committees of the Congress to which legislation of this 
character is referred have devoted careful and dispassionate 
study to the means of accomplishing these objects. They haye 
honored me by consulting me. They are ready to suggest 
action. I have come to you, as the head of the Government 
and the responsible leader of the party in power, to urge action 
now, While there is time to serve the country deliberately and as 
we should, in a clear air of common counsel. I appeal to you 
with a deep conyiction of duty. I believe that you share this 
conviction. I therefore appeal to you with confidence. I am 
at your service without reserve to play my part in any way you 
may call upon me to play it in this great enterprise of exigent 
reform which it will dignify and distinguish us to perform and 
discredit us to neglect. [Applause on the floor and in the 
galleries. ] 

At 1 o'clock and 6 minutes p. m. the President and his 
Cabinet retired from the Hall of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The joint convention is dissolved. 

Thereupon the Vice President and the Members of the Senate 
returned to their Chamber. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, June 
24, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1967) regulat- 
ing the manufacture of smoking opium within the United 
States, and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 22), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. $ é 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 6276) for releas- 
ing and quitclaiming of all claims of the United States to 
arpent lot No, 28, in the old city of Pensacola, Fla.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 6277) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to cause to be 
sold at auction to the highest bidder a certain wharf site, wharf 
and buildings thereon, and other tracts of land situate at Sitka, 
in the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6278) to provide for the preliminary 
examination and survey of the mouth of Snake River and the 
harbor of Nome, Alaska, to cause plans and estimates to be 
made for the improvement thereof, to make an appropriation 
to pay for the same, and for other purposes; to the Commttee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6279) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to erect a public building at Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LEVY: A bill (H. R. 6280) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and 
all acts amendatory thereof, by conferring jurisdiction on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over certain contracts and 
combinations; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 6281) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: A bill (H. R. 6282) to 
provide for the registration of, with collectors of internal reye- 
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nue and to impose a special tax upon, all persons who produce, 
import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, dis- 
tribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, their salts, deriva- 
tives, or preparations, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEMPLED: A bill (H. R. 6283) to create a national 
rivers commission; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 6284) providing 
for a survey for a military and post road from the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Indianhead, Charles County, Md.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolution (H. Res. 180) instructing the 
Attorney General to transmit to the House of Representatives 
copies of all correspondence and other memoranda and papers 
relating to the postponement or delay of trial of cases against 
the Western Fuel Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 181) instructing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to transmit to the House of Representatives copies of all 
correspondence and other papers and memoranda relating to 
the prosecution or trial of Maury Diggs and Drew Caminetti; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Resolution (H. Res. 182) directing 
the Judiciary Committee to investigate fully and completely the 
facts in the case of the resignation of United States District 
Attorney John L. McNab and report their findings to the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 99) to re- 
peal the provisions of the sundry civil act approved August 24, 
1912, relating to vacancies upon the commissions in charge of 
military parks, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 100) to continue in effect 
the provisions of the act of March 9, 1906 (Stat. L., vol. 34, 
p. 56); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
101) for the maintenance, management, protection, and im- 
provement of Platt National Park, Okla.; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 6285) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the claim of the legal 
representative of James Millingar, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 6286) granting an 
increase of pension to David N. Carmedy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 6287) granting a pen- 
sion to Daniel Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6288) granting an increase of pension to 
Constantine Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6289) granting a pension to Sudie Hop- 
kins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6290) granting a pension to Penelope A. 
White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6291) granting a pension to Sanford P. 
Cutler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6292) granting a pension to Robert J. 
Branch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6293) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6294) granting a pension to Thompson P. 
McCluney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6295) granting a pension to Sanford P. 
Cutler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6296) granting a pension to Virginia 
Hager; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6297) granting a pension to William H. 
Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6298) granting a pension to Joel Harre- 
ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6299) granting a pension to Roseannah 
Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6300) granting a pension to Thomas G. 
Butner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6301) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6302) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hudgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6303) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph L. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6304) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleazar Spyres; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6305) granting an increase of pension to 
John Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6306) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert A. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6307) granting an increase of pension to 
Taylor Hulin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6308) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6309) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert L. McMurtry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6310) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6311) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Gallagher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6312) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. Brand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6313) granting an increase of pension to 
Samantha E. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6314) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Dickinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6315) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon S. Coy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6316) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Drummond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6317) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Owings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6318) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Jackson, alias William Beverly; to the Committee on 
ee Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6319) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. McGhee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6320) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles McIntyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6321) granting an inerease of pension to 
John C. Bridges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6322) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Tennis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6323) granting an inerease of pension to 
Levi Covey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6324) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrick McCain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6325) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6326) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiliam H. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6327) granting an increase of pension to 
Osborn Parrish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6328) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6329) granting an increase of pension to 
Fields B. Glenn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6330) granting an inerease of pension to 
Lee W. Putnam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6331) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Gregg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6332) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6333) granting an increase of pension to 
Claudius L. Pyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6334) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian B. Old; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6335) granting an increase of pension to 
Vernon L. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6336) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bybee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6337) for the relief of the estate of St. 
Clair Ogg; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6338) for the relief of William R. Coble; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6339) for the relief of James M. Mock; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6340) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Oliver C. Joyce; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6341) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of James M. Lindsay; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6342) for the relief of Benjamin F. Follin; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6343) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
F. Brooks, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6344) for the relief of L. D. Force, alias 
L. D. Foree; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6345) for the relief of Mrs. William C. 
Lucas; to tbe Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6346) for the relief of Alonzo Rich; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6347) for the relief of Ivory F. Johnson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6348) for the relief of Dewitt C. Blanch- 
ard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6349) for the relief of James Cahalan; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6350) for the relief of James T. Ellis; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6351) to correct the military record of 
William J. McGhee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6352) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of John B. Har- 
relson, administrator of the estate of Nathan E. Harrelson, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6353) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Elijah B. 
Hammontree, administrator of the estate of John Hammon- 
tree, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 6354) for the relief of James 
D. Hutton and others; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 6355) for the relief of 
Irenus Hovis; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6356) for the relief of the heirs of Alex- 
ander Ward, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6357) grant- 
ing a pension to D. C. Creese; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6358) granting a pension to Anna K. 
Rhoades; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6359) granting a pension to Catherine E. 
McDonald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6360) granting a pension to John L. 

Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6861) for the relief of Revilow N. Spohn; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 6362) granting an increase 
of pension to Calvin S. Mullins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6363) granting an 
increase of pension to John W. Becker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6864) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Moran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6365) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert F. Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6366) to correct the military record of 
James Boyd; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 6367) for the relief 
of the heirs of Edgar H. Bates; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 6368) granting a pension 
to Henry M. Rulon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6369) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. Fugate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 6370) granting a 
pension to John J. Boggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6371) for the relief of H. W. Reddick; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Turlock irrigation district, 
Turlock, Cal., protesting against the diversion of any and all 
waters from the watershed of the Tuolumne; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of Lycurgus Fooch, of Chil- 
howee, Mo., protesting against additional pension at this time; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Petition of sundry business men of 
Egeland, Rollette, Starkweather, Cando, and Alice, N. Dak., all 
favoring the passage of legislation compelling concerns selling 
goods direct to the consumer by mail to contribute their por- 
tion of the funds for the development of the local community, 
county, and State; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Frederick- 
town, Mo., protesting against the passage of House bill 4653; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of the people of the Turlock irriga- 
tion district, to protect waters of the Tuolumne; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, 


By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of the Jewelers’ Association of 
Boston, protesting against the provisions of House bill 2972 
which forbids the guaranteeing of watchcases to wear for a 


term of years; to the Committee on Interstate and Forcvign 


Commerce. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: Petition of R. E. Swanson, Rock Island, 
III., protesting against exempting mutual life insurance com- 
panies from the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of the Socialist Party of the 
State of New Jersey, relating to deprivation of the rights of a 
citizen of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, June 24, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father of all souls, preserver of life, source of all good, keep 
these Thy servants and their respective families in health and 
strength that as representatives of a great people they may 
render faithful and efficient service to their country; that the 
measures they enact into law may reduce evil and promote the 
influence of good; that the hearts of our people may rejoice in 
peace and prosperity, and everlasting praise we will give unto 
Thee in gratitude and love; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

BRAZIL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting a communication 
from the president of the Chamber of Deputies of the United 
States of Brazil. The Secretary of State has been kind enough 
to have attached to the original communication, which is in 
Portuguese, a translation of it into English. There being no one 
in the House who understands Portuguese, the Clerk will read 
the letter of the Secretary of State and also the translation of 
the communication from the president of the Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 17, 1913. 

The Hon. CHAMP CLARK, * 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. r 
Sır: The inclosed message addressed by Senhor Sabino Barros, 
president of the Chamber of Deputies of the United States of Brazil, 
to the President of Congress was forwarded to this department from 
the White House, where it appears to have been erroneously delivered. 
I haye the honor to inclose it, with a translation into English, for 
the information of the House of Representatives. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


[Translation] 
PRESIDENT ConGress, Washington, United States: 


I have the honor to apprise Your Excellency that the Chamber of 
Deputies of the United States of Brazil at its session of to-day, on the 
motion of the a, ora committee, supported by Deputy Coelho Netto, 
approved the following resolution: 

We desire that through its officers the Chamber of Deputies express 
by telegram to the American Congress the ae of the Brazilian 

ople for the gracious reception given on the territory of the United 

tates to Dr. Lauro Muller, ambassador of the Brazilian Republic, on a 
mission of friendship.” 

I avail myself of this opportunity to present to Your Excellency my 
personal salutations. 


W. J. BRYAN. 


SABINO BARROS, 
President Chamber Deputies. 


The original communication is as follows: 


{Telegram.] 
RIO JANEIRO, June 13, 1913—10.05 p. m. 
PRESIDENTE CONGRESSO, 
Washington, Estados Unidos: 

Tenho a honra de communicar a v. ex. que a camara dos snrs, depu- 
tados dos Estados Unidos do Brasil na sessão de hoje por proposta da 
commissio de diplomatia justificada, pelo snr. deputado Coelho Netto, 
approvou a AE ee moção ;: Requeremos que por intermedio da nosso 
camara dos deputados demonstra por telegramma ao Congresso Ameri- 
cano a gratidão do povo brasileiro pela gentileza com que foi acolhido 
no territorio dos Estados Unidos o Dr. Lauro Muller, ambaixador da 
Republica brasileira, em missão de amizade. Aproveito o ensejo para 
apresentar v. ex. as minhas saudações pessoaes, 

SABINO BARROS, 
Presidente Camara Deputados. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, should not that communication be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks perhaps it should. Any- 
way, it will do no harm to refer it, and the Chair will do so. 
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ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


The SPEAKER. It turns out that four of the gentlemen who 
were appointed members of the committee to attend the Gettys- 
burg celebration—Messrs. SHERLEY, RICHARDSON, SHERWOOD, and 
Mann—can not attend; and the Chair has appointed Mr. 
Tuomas, of Kentucky, Mr. Lee, of Pennsylvania, Mr. FLOOD, of 
Virginia, and Mr. Mook, of Pennsylvania, in their stead. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Chaplain of this House 
is a former soldier, wounded on the battle field, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Chaplain be added to this committee. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the Postmaster. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unperwoop] would include in that motion one of the 
pages, who usually attends the Chaplain. 

Mr, HARDWICK. And also the Postmaster. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I also ask that the Postmaster, who was 
likewise a soldier, be included, and one of the pages to attend 
Dr. Couden. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
Dr. Couden, Chaplain of the House, of whom we are all very 
fond, and the Postmaster of the House, who was a Confederate 
soldier, both of them badly maimed, and the page who usually 
attends the Chaplain, be added to this committee of 21. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair requests the members of this 
Geitysburg committee to meet in the Speaker’s room this after- 
noon at half past 4, so that we can determine when we are 
going and when we are coming back. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS (H. DOC. NO. 103). 


The SPEAKER. Yesterday, when the President read his 
message or address, he carried it away with him, and there 
was no way that the Chair could think of to refer it to a 
committee, but it seems to the Chair that it ought to be re- 
ferred. Therefore the printed copy that is in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record this morning will be referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of a resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
> House resolution 184. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be mag egy to have 
such printing and binding done as shall be necessary fo: r the discharge 
of the work of said committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ZACHARIAH CHANDLER. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House eee 185. 


Monday, July 28, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
JOHN L. M°NAB. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair were to n a request for a 
change of reference. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The Committee on the dtten 182. is ainecting the from further 
the J 


mittee 
te f and comp) the facts in the case of the res 
States. District os 


ttorney John L. McNab, and report 
their findings to the 3 ee — e apc garam be and the same is re- 
ferred to the ‘Committee on 


The SPEAKER. Is . sae 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is that a request from the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will pardon me, this is 
a resolution directing the Committee on the Judiciary to make 
an investigation, and under the rules and the unbroken prece- 
dents it belongs to the Committee on Rules. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no objection. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post of this morning on the carn- 
ings of railroads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconb, as indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial is as follows: 

EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS. 


Railrond earnings for April foot up $238,000, pen. 2 sein of $22,900 
over the same month year, or 10 dh — g By ye of * a 2 


last 
interest and . gn disbursements gain 
of upward of $11, over a year ago. areln we N N At these 


actual 8 irreparable proof of national solvency and earnin 
power on an ascend scale. We are not sowing up but going forw: 

The universal story of bounteous crop pest 1 assurance that 
railroad earnings in 1914 will run ahead ef this year’s magnificent 
showing. So, t disbursements on divide account. 
The tendency is upwa: but as the funds thus 
fiow back into the banks the wherewithal to 
will be on hand then as now. 

The foreign demand for American products climbs steadily to new 
high levels. Europe is hard pressed to pay for what she b abroad 
but her wants are Imperative. The alternative is to let go of the vast 
accumulation of American a pr which had been as an 


i t. Repurchased at bargain aie rices, future 
nvestmen -eoun 
dividends will be kept at home. 1 A 


aag econ steady and at gos enormous liquidation of American 
stocks extinguished the big balance of trade in our favor and 
mitted a serious raid on pane go reserve, but at a heavy cost to — 
self ultimately. It is our fortune also to be in neg e — ponis 
un better and better calculated as pae ponon only 

tside developments, but to combat in political 1 
that militate against business confidence here and there. How long 
can the sporadic cases of doubt and hesitation prevail against the com- 
bined influence of a series of banner-crop years with tho p product quoted 
at the highest wholesale prices in 30 years? 


THE COMMERCE COURT. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks wnani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, no caucus action is sought or needed 
to ascertain the position of Democrats in the House or Senate 
as to the abolishment of the Commerce Court. No caucus can 
make its abolition more binding upon Democrats than the unani- 
mous votes of the Democrats in the House when the court was 
created and when the yea-and-nay votes were taken on the 
direct question of abolishing the court in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, and also by the action of the House in refusing to appro- 
priate for the expenses of the court for the fiscal year 1913-14. 

When the court was created, in spite of all the pressure that 
was brought to bear from the White House and from the De- 
partment of Justice, the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Hon. James R. Mann, and the 
present ranking Republican member of that committee, Hon, 
Ferb. C. Stevens, both voted in the committee for an amend- 
ment offered by the then ranking Democratic member and now 
its distinguished chairman, Hon, W. C. ApaMson, striking out 
the first six sections of the bill creating the court, as did every 
Democratic member of the committee except Judge RUSSELL, 
who was paired in favor of the amendment with Mr. Hubbard, 
a Republican member, who was absent. 

When the bill was being considered in Committee of the 
Whole the same motion was made and, although the House had 
a Republican majority of about 50, the vote was a tie. On this 
motion every Democrat who was present voted in the affirma- 
tive. 

When the bill was reported from the Committee of the Whole 
to the House Mr. Abausox made a motion to recommit the bill 
with instructions to report the same back forthwith with all the 
Commerce Court provisions stricken out. There was a yea-and- 
nay vote on this motion, and every Democrat who voted voted 
for the motion, there being 157 yeas to 176 nays, or only 19 
majority against the amendment. On this vote 9 Republicans 
voted with the Democrats. 

Coming down to the Sixty-second Congress, every Democratic 
member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
yoted to report a bill favorably to abolish the court, except Mr. 
Brovussarp. After the action of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in reporting a bill to abolish the court, 
Hon. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, introduced a resolution committee amend- 
ments to the legislative and judicial appropriation bill in order 
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that otherwise would have been subject to a point of order. 
The resolution was reported favorably from the Committee on 
Rules and was adopted by the House, and as a result of the 
adoption of this rule the said appropriation bill was reported to 
the House with legislative provisions abolishing the Commerce 
Court, which bill was passed by the House by a large majority 
far in excess of the Democratic majority. The same bill passed 
the House three times by overwhelming majorities, the last 
time over the veto of the President by a majority of three to 
one, with only one Democrat voting against the bill. 

The same bill passed the Senate over the veto of the Presi- 
dent by a substantial majority, but less than the required two- 
thirds, in order to make it a law notwithstanding the veto. On 
this vote only one Democratic Senator voted against the bill. 

The Democratic caucus having limited legislation during the 
pendency of the tariff bill to certain specific matters, it is thus 
necessary to have the permission of the caucus to act on Com- 
merce Court legislation, as there is no appropriation for its con- 
tinuance beyond the Ist day of July, 1913. 

No sort of caucus action can make the abolition of this court 
more of a party mandate than has already been done by the 
uniform and repeated votes of the Democrats of both the House 
and Senate in former Congresses. Only 12 cases on appeals from 
the Commerce Court have been decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the Commerce Court has been re- 
versed in all of the 12 but 2. Some persons who were in favor 
of creating this court, and are now in favor of continuing it, 
have been clamoring for uniformity of decisions in the class of 
cases of which the Commerce Court has jurisdiction. Well, 
they have had uniformity of decision, I am ready to admit, but 
it is uniformity of error, and it takes too much of the time of 
the Supreme Court to correct these erroneous decisions, and it 
costs the taxpayers of the country too much money to defray 
the expenses of a court that has been reversed in more than 
80 per cent of the cases appealed from it that have thus far 
been passed on by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
during the absence of the gentleman from Illinois the other day 
it developed here as the practice on the floor, for the first time 
at least, of requesting each gentleman to make known the sub- 
ject matter upon which he was to extend remarks. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Illinois upon what subject he 
expects to extend his remarks? 

Mr. MANN. I am not able to say at present. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I object. 


THE CURRENCY. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend remarks in the Rrcorp, with a few cbservations on currency 
legislation, and also for the purpose of incorporating in the 
Record an article by the deputy comptroller of the city of New 
York on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDER]? 

There was no objection. 

The article above referred to is as follows: 

BANKING ECONOMICS WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO BANKING AND 

CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 
[By Edmund D. Fisher, deputy comptroller, city of New York, before 
Finance Forum, New York City, Apr. 9, 1913.1 

“In approaching the subject of banking economics with par- 
ticular relation to banking legislation it is necessary to em- 
phasize a few primary principles. When men individually 
produced and consumed all that was required to maintain life 
there was no necessity for any medium of exchange because 
they had nothing to exchange. Division of labor has been coinci- 
dent with the advance of civilization and now men largely con- 
fine themselves to the production or manufacture of single 
things. Consequently single things in volume now have to be 
exchanged for many things, and a common medium as the basis 
of this exchange, generally acceptable to all, is therefore neces- 
sary. That medium must be a commodity unit of a definite 
value, or representative of it and exchanzeable for it. 

“Banking is the business of handling and developing the 
mediums of exchange, and a bank the center through which 


those mediums are transferred or transported for the account 
of the individual owner who is its customer. 

“The history of exchange has been an evolution from the use 
of the less convenient forms of value to those most easily 
handled. The present mediums are money (both a medium and 
a standard of exchange) and credit based upon commodities 
sold or to be sold—expressed in banking in the terms of money 
and represented by deposits of the proceeds of notes, bills of 
exchange, or collateral loans. Both money and credit are largely 
uea ee exchange purposes through the instrumentality of the 
€ 8 

FUNCTIONS OF BANKING. 

“The modern bank is, in the first instance, a warehouse for 
the storage of money, ownership being expressed by entries in 
pass books which are in the nature of receipts. Transfers of 
money are made through the medium of a check. Another view 
of the bank is that it is a manufacturing establishment. It can 
not manufacture money in the strict sense of the word, but it 
can manufacture that which is exchangeable for money, namely, 
deposit currency. It makes loans based upon actual value, dis- 
counting future payments, and credits the amounts of those 
loans to the account of the borrower. These deposit credits can 
also be transferred by means of checks in a manner similar to 
the transfer of actual money. It will thus be readily seen that 
commodities in various forms, shares of corporate business, 
dwelling houses, and other evidences of value are brought into 
competition with gold as mediums of exchange. Good bankers, 
however, are cautious in making loans on these fixed invest- 
ments. Practice has decreed that all transactions shall be in the 
terms of actual money and that there shall be a certain relation 
between the actual money in the bank and the volume of credit 
thus manufactured, which is, under banking practice, exchange- 
able for it. Thus the principle of banking reserve, which is a 
fixed relation of cash to deposit credit, has been developed. 

From still another standpoint banking may be considered as 
public bookkeeping—the function of recording shares of owner- 
ship in circulating wealth and, in the case of sayings banks, in 
recording shares in fixed wealth. j 

“The principle of clearing is expressed in the practice of 
banks making a single debit and credit transaction between them- 
selves cover the many individual transactions between the 
banks concerned and their customers. This practice reduces the 
labor of the payment and collection of individual transactions to 
a minimum, and is usually effected daily. The banks settle the 
aggregate difference involved in the many transactions by pay- 
ing to, or receiving from, the clearing house which represents 
them all the aggregate difference in cash. After the ‘clearing’ 
has been effected, each bank charges up the separate items 
drawn upon it to the respective depositors. 

BANKING INSTRUMENTS. 

“The two great mediums of exchange, therefore, are money, 
which is actual value, and credit, which generally is presumed 
to represent actual value and is usually exchangeable for money. 
From the standpoint of ideal banking all reserve money should 
be gold, because that commodity is equally desirable in all parts 
of the world. It is for this reason that it is used as the medium 
for effecting international exchanges. Credit expressed in the 
terms of money takes the form of notes issued elther by govern- 
ments or banks, or deposits resulting from the sforing of actual 
money, the transfer of funds from other banks, and the proceeds 
of loans. os 

BANKING RELATIONS, 

“The relations of a bank to its customers are those of agent 
and principal. As deposits may be withdrawn by the customer 
upon demand, or at a stated time, they are under the control 
and ownership of the customer. The bank simply acts as an 
agent in loaning amounts deposited by its customers which 
are not likely to be demanded. The bank acts as a principal 
only to the extent to which it loans money or purchases securi- 
ties for investment with money which is the property of its 
shareholders; that is to say, its capital or surplus. 

COLLATERAL FUNCTIONS. 


“As the bank is the intermediary between the individual and 
the community in providing the means for effecting exchanges 
of commodities, it is evident that its function is one of a 
quasi-public character. Consequently the principle of govern- 
ment oversight and control over banking is logical and in the 
interest of the community. The good banker fully realizes this 
relation and endeavors, as far as possible, to maintain the 
equilibrium of business and meet the legitimate demands of his 
customers at all times. He is confronted with difficult prob- 
lems, however, among which are the relation of banking to 
speculation, the relation of banking to prices, the relation of 
banking to investments, and the maintenance of adequate re- 
serves. Business in the aggregate is more or less chaotic. His 
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task is not simple by any means. Inevitably he looks to the 
dominant banking forces in the nation for advice and assist- 
ance in times of difficulty. 

INTERNAL MANAGEMENT. 

“The banker who thoroughly understands his business can do 
much as an individual unit to prevent those difficulties which 
are more or less inherent in banking and business life. He 
must have full knowledge of the relations between ‘ fixed’ and 
‘fluid’ capital, As his deposits are largely on demand, he must 
make loans which are likely to be promptly paid. He must dis- 
criminate against those which are slow in payment and must 
suggest to prospective borrowers that requests for such accom- 
modation should more properly be made to those who have per- 
manent funds to invest. He must see that loans made on col- 
lateral security, the calling of which in the aggregate will af- 
fect the price of securities or the commodities on which they 
are based, are offset by time deposits that can not be drawn. 
He must have a definite knowledge of how the bank’s funds can 
be profitably used, be in close touch with the business condi- 
tions of his community, and have an intimate knowledge of the 
wealth, ability, and responsibility of individual borrowers. 

BANKING AND BUSINESS. 


„Modern business is largely conducted through the banks, and 
the total ‘ clearings —the aggregate of daily exchanges—of any 
period of business activity is fairly expressive of the grand 
total of business, It is therefore evident that the problems of 
banking. and currency are of vital moment to the business com- 
munity and that the condition of business is the direct concern 
of the banker. The merchant wants undisturbed credit rela- 
tions with the banker. The banker wants continuing ability to 
meet the legitimate demand of the merchant. Experience shows, 
however, that this ideal is far from being realized. There are 
certain elusive difficulties which are inherent in all periods of 
business activity. In this country we have no central banking 
organization to analyze even the simple facts. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENT. 


“The average business man, and oftentimes the supposedly 
skilled banker, is affected psychologically. Business is active, 
men are making money, prices are going up. It is very hard to 
get men under such conditions to do anything to stop produc- 
tion and speculation. They do not realize as reserves increase 
and deposit currency increases, and there is more to spend, that 
prices correspondingly increase in automatic preservation of 
the banking and business balance; that it is a relation based 
upon inflation, and that there must be a point where the bal- 
ance will be upset. There comes a time in our American prac- 
tice when the basic reserves fail to support the credit structure, 
either because the structure is growing too rapidly or the sup- 
port is in part being withdrawn. In the fall, for instance, when 
there are many crops to be moyed, and there is not enough 
money or credit for the purpose, people finally sax, This thing 
must stop; we must have more money.’ Rates for money go 
up, and with the impetus of demand there is, sometimes, ina- 
bility to get money at any rate. Then comes the strain and 
forced liquidation. 

MARGINAL CONTROL, 

„Through the lack of definite regulations in our existing sys- 
tem the ‘straining point’ is often the ‘breaking point,’ and is 
invariably followed by a great force of deflation, with the con- 
sequent disastrous banking and commercial failures and serious 
disturbance to prices and wages. In countries where credit 
principles are more thoroughly understood there has been de- 
veloped what may be termed marginal control’ of credit in- 
flation and deflation, tending to stability in the mediums of 
exchange and resulting in a minimum of financial and commer- 
cial difficulty. The Bank of England and the Bank of France 
are merely automatic regulators upon the great machines that 
manufacture the mediums of exchange in their respective coun- 
tries. 

“A comparison of the results of regulation and nonregulation, 
based upon the experience of 30 years preceding 1910, shows 
that during this period the Bank of France maintained an aver- 
age relation of liabilities to reserves of 1.46 to 1; the Bank of 
England 2.19 to 1; and the associated banks of New York 8.57 
to 1. During this 30-year period the discount rate of the Bank 
of France fluctuated from a minimum of 2 per cent to the ex- 
treme of but 5 per cent; the rate of the Bank of England from 
2 to 7 per cent, while the dominant but nonregulating call rate 
of the New York money market fluctuated from one-half to 
1,100 per cent, with commercial paper ranging from 23 to 15 
per cent. ‘ 

“On December 30 and 31, 1912, it was difficult to sell com- 
mercial paper in New York at 7 per cent. Only three days later, 
on January 2 of the present year, the rate had dropped to an 
average of from 43 to 5 per cent. During the first week of 


January, 1913, New York banks received from out-of-town cor- 
respondents $15,000,000 and during the second week $20,000,000. 
These large amounts were unayailable in New York during 
December when sorely needed, and were absolutely useless in 
the districts from which they came. 

“The extremes of New York experience, of course, indicate 
that under our inflexible system of banking reserves there is 
great stringency as deposits reach the reserve limit with no 
means of regulating the strain, whereas the ‘marginal’ expan- 
sion and contraction in foreign systems, meeting all the demands 
of good business, form a basis for readjustment without undue 
interest costs or commercial disturbance. 


THE COMPOSITE DOLLAR, 


“The volume of inflation and deflation in our alternate 
periods of business activity and depression has been mainly de- 
veloped through the medium of bank deposits, which are now 
generally understood to be largely a credit form. In order to 
establish this more definitely, however, attention & directed to 
the following analysis of the growth of deposits in the United 
States during the past 10 years, taken in round numbers from 
the last published report of the Comptroller of the Currency: 
Ten years’ growth In deposits $3, 570, 000, 000 


Ten years’ growth in cas $350, 000, 000 
Ten years’ growth due from banks 470, 000, 000 
Ten years’ growth in loans 2, 750, 000, 000 


8, 570, 000, 000 

“Deposits, therefore, have grown from amounts credited to 
the accounts of individuals, corporations, and banking institu- 
tions in three different ways, namely, through deposits of cash 
including bank-note credit, checks deposited, being transfers of 
credit, and the deposit of the proceeds of loans, which, of course, 
constitute ‘borrowed’ credit. As there is ability, under ordi- 
nary banking conditions, to exchange deposit credit for actual 
money, it is evident that in using the check we have a composite 
medium of exchange of which not more than 10 per cent is 
cash and not less than 90 per cent credit. It will thus be seen 
that the problems connected with the reform of general banking 
methods include the elimination of inflexibility from the cur- 
rency element in our money and of inflation from the credit 
element, with the ability of both currency and credit to expand 
under legitimate trade requirements and to contract under 
prompt clearing. The vast growth in deposits during the last 
decade has been largely coincident with the growth of industrial 
corporations, and it is a matter of common knowledge that 
much of the loan fabric developed during this period has had 
for its basis the securities of these corporations. This has been 
one of the causes of price inflation. 

“Without attempting, as a part of this subject, to analyze 
the bearing upon prices of the vast additional supply of gold 
during the past 20 years, it certainly is true that the active 
mediums of exchange—bank notes and deposit currency—de- 
preciate as their own supply increases, and that with this de- 
preciation commodity prices inevitably rise, following the 
ordinary principle of supply and demand. With these con- 
siderations in mind, banking reform from this viewpoint may 
be regarded as involving the preservation of the solidarity of 
the composite dollar, and its proper relation, so far as the 
volume of its activity is concerned, to commodity prices. In 
normal times the solidarity of the composite dollar is well pre- 
served, but in the crisis periods which follow intervals of credit 
inflation the cash and the credit elements in the dollar are 
virtually disintegrated. Gold premium, or premiums on legal 
tender, mean depreciation of the credit deposit currency, which 
under such conditions is temporarily distrusted. Radical liqui- 
dation, by attacking the most questionable assets supporting 
deposits, acts as a purifying agent and reduces the volume of 
deposits. Confidence is thus ultimately restored with the rein- 
tegration of the composite dollar. All this inflation and de- 
flation, with the increasing and decreasing clearings, directly 
disturbs the stability of prices. 

BANKING AND PRICES. 


„From 1887 to 1897 the deposits of the country increased 51 
per cent, while clearings increased but 4 per cent. During this 
period the population grew 22 per cent and the volume of com- 
modity production 18 per cent. It is evident, therefore, that the 
slight increase in clearings was not relatively great enough to 
supply the relative amount of mediums of exchange without 
affecting the status of prices during the period. As a conse- 
quence stock prices went off 20 per cent and commodity prices 
21 per cent. The 10-year period following, from 1897 to 1907, 
tells quite a different story. It was a time of great business 
activity, with much inherent inflation. Deposits increased 160 
per cent, clearings 185 per cent, stock prices 49 per cent, and 
commodity prices 44 per cent, while the actual volume of com- 
modities rose 30 per cent. A careful scanning of these figures 
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develops the interesting fact that the ordinary relations of the 
supply and demand of commodities were not the direct factors 
in the increase or decrease of prices, but that the changes were 
caused by the increase or decrease of the volume of deposit cur- 
rency actually used during the respective periods. This is eyi- 
denced by the fact that the average increase in the volume of 
commodities for the first 10 years, which was less than the per- 
centage increase in population, would seem to have resulted in 
an increase of commodity prices. The reverse, however, was 
true, and commodity prices declined, while in the latter 10-year 
period, during which the actual volume of commodities in- 
‘creased 30 per cent, with a population increase of but 20 per 
cent, the increased volume of commodities did not result in 
lowering prices. On the contrary, prices went up 44 per cent. 
A dissection of shorter periods shows that the same general 
principles prevailed, viz: 


Clear- | Stock | Commod-| Commod- 
ings. prices. | ity prices. Ity volume. 


“During these briefer periods an analysis of the supporting 
facts shows that the increase in clearings and stock prices, with 
inereased loans on securities, occurred almost simultaneously 
and were the composite cause of ultimately increasing com- 
modity prices six months to a year later. The constant repeti- 
tion of this experience emphasizes the truth of the statement 
that the variation in deposit clearings is a direct and the chief 
eause within a given decade of the rise or fall of commodity 
prices. As deposit currency is manufactured almost at will in 
yarious sections of the country, without regard oftentimes to 
the relation between liquid and nonliquid assets, recurrent infla- 
tion and deflation is inevitable without some measure of intelli- 
gent control. 

BANEING AND BUSINESS BALANCE. 


“The banking and business balance—that is, the theoretical 
and in part the practical relation between the banks and the 
community—may roughly be expressed by a simple equation 
representing a year’s business: 


The banks. The community. 
„5 

A—Commercial bills D eu F G 
ee eee eiern en Investments = Costs+Savings 


RULE: An increase or decrease of any of the items on one side of the 
equation would increase or decrease one, or all, of the items on the other 
side. 

“An increase in the amount of commercial bills (A) would in- 
dicate an increase in the volume of costs (F); that is to say, 
would mean an increased volume of business, but would not 
cause higher prices. Commercial bills largely represent com- 
pleted transactions. with the prices fixed, which clear themselves 
by payment at maturity and consequently do not cause in- 
fiation. To the extent that there is surplus profit in such 
business savings (G) would be increased. 

“An increase (permanent) in the amount of collateral and 
miscellaneous loans would increase costs (F) in the aggregate 
from the standpoint of prices. The use of the money thus bor- 
rowed would ‘bull’ the market for stocks or commodities in 
proportion as it was used. The loans being on fixed value 
(nonliquid) would have no inherent ability to clear themselves. 
The result would be inflation. During a period of forced liqui- 
‘dation and the payment of loans the results would be reversed. 

“An increase in cash (C) (permanent), either from new gold 
supplies or through bank notes that are not ‘cleared,’ would 
increase costs throngh higher prices by direct use or more 
seriously by increasing deposits through collateral and miscel- 
laneous loans impelled by increased reserves. 

“Deposits (D) are the medium, through the use of checks, by 
which the forces of increase or decrease of A, B, and C are 
made effective. 

EBANKING AND INVESTMENTS. 


Investments (F) and savings (G) are interchangeable and 
balance each other in the equation of banking and business. 
No difficulty is developed until investments are used as the 
basis for new loans or savings are squandered. Except for the 
investment of capital or surplus, fixed capital should not be 
confused in banking with circulating capital. Investment 
banking has its place, but it is not the function of commercial 
banks. The only possible justification for collateral loans is 
when they are strictly offset by time deposits that can not be 
used indirectly for exchange purposes. 


GUARANTEH OF DEPOSITS. 


“A consideration of economic principles brings a realization 
of how heterogeneous banking practice really is in this country, 
with its lack of standardized methods and with no principle of 
central control. A sound banking system with central reserves 
would be inherently the best ‘guarantee of deposits.“ Bank- 
ers would be compelled to have a quality of credit that could 
be rediscounted. ‘This would give a strong impulsive force to 
good business. ‘There would be the realization on the part of 
the banker that his paper would have to be submitted to trained 
judgment. That is the chief strength of the whole foreign 
credit fabric. The Credit Lyonnais, for instance, invests its 
funds chiefly in that class of bills which can be rediscounted 
at the Bank of France. Such credit can be instantly converted 
in ease of need into actual money. The principle of guarantee- 
ing deposits is regarded by bankers as a fallacy. The chief 
element of restriction to bad banking must come from depos- 
itors. They give an automatic inspective tendency through the 
principle of choice. ‘The bad banker is generally put out of 
business. If we should unify our system of $15,000,000,000 of 
deposits under a guaranty, depositors throughout the country 
might say, ‘We do not care now where we put our money; it 
is all guaranteed.’ It would be much better to have an occa- 
sional failure by an individual bank than to sometime have the 
entire system assailed. The advocates of the guaranty prin- 
ciple make much of the common origin of the deposit and the 
bank note, both of which in practice are interchangeable. It 
is argued that if there is any justification for guaranteeing 
the bank note by making it a prior lien on all assets or securing 
it in some other fashion, such as the deposit of Government 
bonds, deposits should also be secured. Deposit credit and 
bank-note credit should both grow out of commercial loans, 
should both be supported by adequate reserves, and should, of 
course, be interchangeable. They have, however, different 
functions, and there is a tremendous variance in their volume. 
The check is presumed to be presented promptly for payment, 
whereas the bank note, at least under our practice, may re- 
main out for a year or for many years. It is therefore natural 
that the trend of habit has been to have it more definitely safe- 
guarded. ‘The check involves only the single relation of the 
creditor and debtor, that of the depositor to his bank. The 
holder immediately presents it for payment, and if refused 
still has a legal claim upon the depositor for the amount. The 
bank note, however, passes as money into the hands of many, 
mainly in the payment of wages, and should have all the quali- 
ties of gold, should be payable in gold, and should not be 
affected by bank failures. 

“The banks, however, as has been stated, are in a quasi- 
public position, having the function of manufacturing deposit 
credit currency, and we should safeguard its manufacture by 
inspection, regulation, and control. 

BANKING REFORM, 


“The necessity for ‘continuing’ as well as ‘marginal’ con- 
trol by some unit or units with adequate banking powers at 
once becomes apparent. There can be no effective control, how- 
ever, without central control. The present-day problem is, how 
can such control be best developed? This has in the past been 
generally regarded as a question of some political difficulty. It 
has been felt that some sort of ‘money trust’ would inevi- 
tably dominate any mechanism that might be developed. The 
fact has been entirely overlooked that such a power, if it exists, 
must have been in control for many years. There is no evidence 
in our financial history of any such power that has been suc- 
cessful, either in promoting a continuity of prosperity or in 
preventing destructive panics which would undoubtedly. be 
harmful to itself. Look at the record. Summarizing our finan- 
cial and commercial history for the 50 years following 1856, 
they may be said to include 24 prosperous years, 18 dull years, 
and 8 crises years. Politics should be forgotten in coming legis- 
lation. Banking reform is now admittedly a nonpolitieal ques- 


tion, and any false notes of the past coming from the platforms ` 


of any political party should not be taken seriously. Platform- 
plank utterances can not be presumed to be authority for pre- 
judging the results of patient investigation and analysis with 
the final establishment of correct principles. 

Intelligent opinion, however, is divided as to whether there 
shall be central control through the medium of a central bank 
with branches developed along well-established European lines 
or a new plan of control and reserves presumed to be better 
suited to the habits and prejudices of the American people. To 
satisfy the latter idea there was suggested to the Glass sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
something along the following lines: 

THE NEW PLAN. 

It is proposed that there be organized a minimum number of 

separate regional reserve banks which are to have branches, 
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such reserve banks to be subscribed to in capital and supported 
in deposits by the banks of their respective districts. These 
regional banks should be given such banking powers as would 
enable them to maintain effective local control. Their deposits 
and reserves should be interchangeable at the discretion of a 
national board and should be subject to such regulations as to 
uniformity of method and discount rates as may be imposed by 
said board. These regional banks should be managed by local 
boards of directors elected on a basis fairly representative of 
the sections of the country they would serve. They should be 
vested with the power to issue and redeem a uniform and 
standardized currency under appropriate restrictions, coincident 
with the gradual retirement of all national-bank notes, all of 
which functions, however, should be subject to the supervision 
of the national board. These notes should be a first lien on the 
combined assets of all the regional banks, based upon their 
consolidated reserves and with a proper relation to their con- 
solidated commercial credits. Such currency should be printed 
by the United States Government and issued and retired under 
such conditions and regulations as may be provided by law 
under the direction of the national board and under the audit 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, who should have a resident 
representative in each of the regional banks. Subscribing banks 
should be allowed to count their balances in regional banks as 
reserves and should have the privilege of rediscounting their 
commercial paper. The functions of the reserve banks should 
be developed along such banking lines as would make their 
‘continuing’ and ‘marginal’ control effective. 
BALANCED BOARD (A PUBLIC-SERVICE COMMISSION FOR BANKING). 


“The public-service commission is a modern type of control 
over public-service corporations. Something of the same nature 
was suggested as the centralizing principle in banking. It in- 
cluded, however, both banking and Government representatives. 
It was called a ‘balanced board,’ because it was planned to 
keep an equilibrium between the two classes. Its organization 


is as follows: 
National board organization, 


BANKERS. 

Chosen by a committee elected by the various State bankers’ 
Dr y ene 7 
MERCHANTS, 

Appointed “by: the I a E S 
GOVERNMENT. 


Comptroller of the Currence; 
Secretary, Department of Commerce. 
Who shall be president or comptroller of the board, appointed by 
the President and confirmed by a ority vote of the above- 
named 14, making a maximum of 1 


C — ea ae EES 15 


“Tt was suggested that the central board consist of 15 di- 
rectors, because that is a sufficient number for effective work. 
The members of such board should be chosen because of inher- 
ent ability rather than from the standpoint of sectional avail- 
ability. They should not act or vote from any local considera- 
tion, but from a desire to protect the interests of all. Then, 
again, actual business would be handled by the regional banks 
in sections where it originated. The development of the sug- 
gested board of 15 is logical, viz, T bankers to be chosen by 
bankers, 8 merchants to be appointed by the President, and 
4 Government officials, At this point the bankers constitute 
half the board and the Government the other half. The 
choice of the fifteenth member, to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by a majority of the fourteen, makes a balanced 
board, a happy fusion of business, banking, and Government 
elements, and still leaves the Government with a technical ma- 
jority. Should a deadlock occur among the fourteen in choos- 
ing the fifteenth, an additional vote could be given to the 
merchants, or it should be lawful for one of the fourteen, who 
shall be chosen by lot, to cast two votes. 

“The members of such a board should have a long tenure of 
office and good salaries. They should be men of the class that 
would bear the relation to banking that members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States bear to the bar of that court. 
There has been a senseless reiteration of our inability in this 
country to find good men for a central banking board. This 
expresses distrust of American manhood and of the genius that 
has made our Nation great. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, emphasis should again be given to the neces- 
sity of central control. Reference has previously been made to 
‘continuing’ as well as ‘marginal’ control. Both are essen- 
tial. We give the Government power to coin the gold dollar 
900 fine (25.8 grains), and the entire country would receive a 


financial shock if it were found that the gold was being coined 
500 fine. Yet we vest the banks of the country with power to 
manufacture deposit currency in exchange for this gold, with- 
out governmental ability to provide even approximately whether 
it shall be 100 per cent fine or 160 per cent rotten. We require 


a large decree of ‘insight’ as well as ‘oversight.’ The re- 
gional banks, through the principle of self-examination for all 
contributing banks, will give the insight, and the central board 
will consolidate the necessary facts for purposes of oversight 
and control. Panies are the means by which we now occasion- 
ally attempt, without realizing it, to make our currency fine. 

“A chain is as strong as its weakest link, but the weakest 
link in a unified banking system can transmit its strain to the 
strongest, and with the wise, helpful guidance and cooperative 
control which new legislation will develop much will have been 
done. to promote the best interests of all the people.” 


COST OF MANUFACTURING ARMOR PLATE AND POWDER. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privi- 
leged report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 0 

Mr. Pabenrr, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submitted the 
following report, to accompany House resolution 176; 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred House reso- 
lution 176, calling for information as to contracts for armor and pow- 
der, etc, having had the same under consideration, report the same 
favorably with the following amendments: 

Page 2, lines 13 and 15, strike out the word “ton” and in lieu 
thereof insert the word “ pound.” l 
Page 2, strike ont all after the word “ powder“ in lines 18 and 19. 
As amended the committee recommend that the resolution do pass, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

8 House resolution 176. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed to send to the House of Representatives at the earliest date 
possible the following information: 

First. What has been the total expenditure of the United States Gov- 
ernment for armor plate for all purposes since its introduction and use 
in the construction of war vessels? 

Second. What portion of this amount has been paid to the Carnegie 
Steel Co., the Bethlehem Steel Co., and the Midvale Steel Co., and 
to other steel companies, if any? 

Third. What is the cost per ton to the Government for armor plate 
purchased? What is the cost of manufacturing armor plate per ton? 

Fourth. Do steel-manufacturing companies haying contracts to fur- 
nish n castings for the United States Government make contracts 
with foreign countries, the guns being finished wholly or in part by the 
United States navy yards? If so, what number of guns have been so 
finished and for what countries, and what compensation has the United 
States received? r. 

Fifth. What would be the cost of erecting and equipping a Govern- 
ment plant for the manufacture of armor plate? 

Sixth, A large ponon of the expenses of making guns being already 
provided for by the Government in its own plant, what would be the 
additional expense of enlarging the plant so that the guns could be 
by the Government? 

Seventh. What is the cost per ton of powder now manufactured by 
Government plants? What is the cost per ton of powder purchased for 
the use of the Government? What would be the expense of enlarging 
the Government plant or erecting additional plants to the end that the 
United States manufacture all its powder, instead of only a portion, as 
at the present time? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserye a point of order against 
the resolution being privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois makes the 
point of order that the resolution is not privileged. 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve it for the present. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Tennessee what is the purpose of 
the resolution? It is not very easy to get at it from hearing it 
read. 

Mr. PADGETT. The resolution was introduced the other 
day by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Barton], who 
wanted it referred to the committee. We have reported it in 
order to get the information. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it is a privileged motion, although 
it might be ruled otherwise. 

Mr. PADGETT. I supposed that a resolution directing the 
head of a department to furnish information was privileged. 

Mr. MANN. A resolution directing the head of a depart- 
ment to furnish information in that department is privileged, 
but asking for an opinion from a department is not privileged, 
and an estimate of what an armor-plate plant will cost is purely 
a matter of opinion. Is it the general purpose of the resolu- 
tion to ascertain the cost of an armor-plate factory owned by 
the Government? 

Mr. PADGETT. I presume that is one of the objects of the 
gentleman who introduced the resolution. ~ 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, the reso- 
lution is simply for information for Members who have not 
had the large experience of older Members in this body, and 
the opportunity of gaining information that is at hand in the 
Departments of War and the Navy, so that they will not have to 
dig down through the musty volumes of the past. Also, it has 
been recommended by the Secretary of the Navy that an armor- 
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plate factory be constructed. We want this information to 
guide us when the consideration of that matter is up. When I 
brought the nmtter before the House the other day and asked 
unanimous consent for its present consideration the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] claimed that it was a privi- 
leged matter and that it should be referred to the committee 
and reported back and taken care of at that time. Believing 
that he knew the situation, I yielded. 

Mr. MANN. But that does not make any difference. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
committee amendments be agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. It does not require any motion, if the matter is 
before the House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make his point of 
order? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think I will make the point of 
order, as the matter comes up in this way, without any oppor- 
tunity to see what the resolution does provide. Of course that 
part of the resolution asking for information as to the cost of 
armor plate and powder would be privileged by itself. No one 
could have any objection to it, anyway. How far we ought to 
permit the department to express an opinion at this time by di- 
rection of the House as to the cost of an armor-plate factory, 
where ordinarily the Committee on Naval Affairs has full op- 
portunity to examine the department officials in ordinary hear- 
ings, is problematical. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. 
man yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I hope that my 
colleague will not object to this resolution. I desire informa- 
tion along this line, and I believe there are a great many of 
the Members of Congress who are thinking about matters of 
this character who desire that information. In fact, there 
have been press quotations of the Secretary of the Navy in 
regard to manufacture of war munitions, and probably he has 
some information that he would be glad to give the Members of 
the House which would be of important interest. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished colleague is a 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs. That committee 
is very diligent in reference to its work. It carries on long ex- 
aminations of department officials and can obtain all of the 
information which the department has in the ordinary course 
of the work before the committee. The Navy Department at 
any time, through the President or the Secretary of the Navy, 
can send a communication or estimate to Congress providing 
for the establishment of an armor-plate factory. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order. 

Mr. GARDNER rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire to be heard? The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair is ready to rule, 
I do not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. Part of this 
resolution is in order and part of it is not. The Chair listened 
carefully to the reading of the resolution when it was before 
the House a day or two since, and wondered then that some 
gentleman who takes an interest in parliamentary matters did 
not raise the point of order at that time. Wherever a resolu- 
tion requires the expression of an opinion it is out of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee withdraws 
the resolution. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY NEXT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. A meeting of the Democratic caucus is called 
for to-morrow at 2 o'clock, and that will take up most of the 
day. 

Mr. MANN. Why not meet on Friday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, there are some matters 
here that it is necessary to attend to. These opium bills have 
been reported back to the House, and that will probably take 
the time of the House on Thursday. 

Mr. MANN. Could not that just as well be done on Friday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think there are other matters that 
will come up on Friday. I will say to the gentleman from IIII- 
nois that if it is possible to do so I would like to get rid of 
the pending business before the House this week and then try 
to make an arrangement with himself and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murpock] to adjourn over the Fourth of July. 
There are some matters here that need attention, and I think 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


it is better to meet on Thursday if we want to get through with 
them this week. : 

Mr. MANN. Of course that requires another meeting on 
Monday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we can reach an agreement to ad- 
journ, it will be only for a few minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, is it the gentleman’s inten- 
tion to bring up all three of the opium bills on Thursday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Harrison] has the matter in charge. I understand that he 
desires to bring up one of them this afternoon and the other 
two on Thursday. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. That is correct. 

Mr. GARDNER. I want to ask the gentleman from New 
York whether it is his intention to bring up the bill on Thurs- 
day which involves the question of whether there is an ex- 
emption in the Massachusetts statute respecting the sale of co- 
caine. The gentleman understands to what I allude. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. If the gentleman- from Ala- 
bama will yield to me, I will state that it was my hope that I 
could call up and perhaps secure the passage of the first one 
of these bills, which was reported yesterday, this afternoon. 

Mr. MANN. That is the manufacturing bill? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes; and that then we may 
proceed at the next session of the House to call up the bill, 
which will then under the rules be on the calendar, the bill 
which strengthens the opium-exclusion act, and at the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of that bill I had hoped we may pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of the bill requiring the regis- 
tration of persons dealing in narcotics, to which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] now refers. 

Mr. GARDNER. I rather hope the gentleman will not bring 
that up on Thursday, because, although I know the gentleman is 
very accurate, I never saw that bill until this morning, and 
many Members of the House have never seen the bill at all, and, 
though I know the information we will have from the gentleman 
will be very full, there is a good deal in that bill on which I 
should not be prepared myself to yote on Thursday. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I will say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts I have a copy of the act of the State of 
Massachusetts about which inquiry was made—— 

Mr. GARDNER. I have sent for one myself, but I hope the 
gentleman will not press that matter on Thursday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, there may be some other 
matters necessary to be disposed of on Thursday, certainly one 
of these bills, and in order that we may try to clean up all 
pending business and get away over the Fourth of July I 
renew my request that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Thursday next. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. : 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin was granted 
leave of absence, for 10 days from this date, on account of illness 
in his family. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Kremer was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of Charles Harris (H. R. 18900, 62d Cong., 2d 
sess.), no adverse report having been made thereon. 

THE JEW IN nou MANIA. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask- unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Firzceratp] for 10 minutes on the 
subject of the Jew in Roumania. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 10 minutes when 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcrratp] gets through, 
his subject being the Jew in Roumania. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

PROHIBITING THE IMPORTATION AND USE OF OPIUM, ETC. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means I desire to submit a privi- 
leged report (H. Rept. 24) on the bill H. R. 1966. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1966) to amend an act entitled “An act to prohibit 
the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,” 
approved February 9, 1909. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Union 
Calendar. 
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REGISTRATION OF PERSONS DEALING IN OPIUM, ETC. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means I desire to submit another 
privileged report (H. Rept. 23) upon the bill H. R. 6282. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6282) to provide for the registration of with collectors 
əf internal revenue and to impose a special tax upon all persons who 
‘oduce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, dis- 


bute, or give away opium or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or 


preparations, and for other purposes. 
The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


GETTYSBURG REUNION. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘A resolution for the appropriation of $4,000 to defray the expenses of 
the soldiers of the Civil War now residing in Washington, D. C., 
from Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., and return. 
Resolved by the House of resentatives in O 3 assembled 
‘(the Senate concurring therein), t the sum of $4,000, or so much 
ereof as may be necessary, be, and is hereby, appropriated, to be paid 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 


the pu of defraying the expenses of the soldiers of the Civil War 
now ing in Washington, D. C., from Washington, D. C., to 
burg, Pa., and return, for the purpose of permitting such soldiers to 


e Battle of Gettysburg, to be held 
July 1, 2, 8, and 4, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask my colleague whether this is a joint or a concurrent reso- 
lution? 

Mr. FOWLER. It is a joint resolution. 

Mr. MANN. The language of the resolution is in the form 
of a concurrent resolution and not in the form of a joint resolu- 
tion, It ought to be changed to read, “ Resolved by the Senate 
and House of Representatives.” 

Mr. FOWLER. I concede it ought to be. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Fowrer] a question? Is it a fact that the State of Penn- 
sylvania has made a similar appropriation applying to the State 
of Pennsylvania? 

Mr, FOWLER. I understand that Pennsylvania has not only 
done this, but a majority of the States throughout the country 
have done the same thing. 

Mr. MANN. Our State has done so, I know. 

Mr. CULLOP. Indiana has done likewise. 

Mr. FOWLER. Illinois has done likewise, and has also in- 
structed. the counties of the State to give $10 each to the 
soldiers. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Fowtrr] yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I have already yielded to the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Mann]; but if he has finished, I will yield to 
others. 

Mr, BURKE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the pres- 
ent estimate of attendance of the soldiers of the Civil War at 
Gettysburg is 10,000 in excess of those for whom funds have 
been provided? 

Mr. FOWLER. I have been so informed. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. And is it not a fact that there 
is a deficit now in the matter? Whether it is to be met by the 
Federal Government or the State of Pennsylvania is not yet 
determined. . 

Mr. FOWLER. I understand through the press that that is 
true. There has been no arrangement to take care of the sol- 
diers who reside in the District of Columbia, and that is the 
object of this resolution. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Would not the gentleman con- 
sent to an amendment to extend this beyond those of the District 
of Columbia, it being a Federal Government matter, and allow 
sufficient appropriation to cover the deficit arising? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to say this to the gentleman, namely, that this reso- 
lution as it is drafted does not seem to be in the form that 
would really carry an appropriation if it went through. More 
than that, it does not provide how the money shall be expended 
or to whom paid, and, more than that, it provides for any 
soldier, whereas the provisions that have been made heretofore 
by the State of Pennsylvania and the other States relate only 
to soldiers who took part in the Battle of Gettysburg. Under 


those circumstances, Mr. Speaker, I think the resolution ought 
to be sent to a committee to be put in proper form and, therefore, 
I insist on the reference of the resolution. K 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. I understood the gentleman from Alabama to 
say that the appropriation of other States only applied to the 
soldiers who were engaged in the Battle of Gettysburg? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is my understanding. ; 

Mr. CULLOP. That is not correct as to Indiana. It applies 
to all the soldiers of the rebellion on both sides. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I wish to call the attention of 
the gentleman to is that I think the resolution ought to be put 
in proper form before being passed by the House. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations can have a session on Thursday, when 
the House will be in session, and that will be ample time. I 
think the resolution before being passed by the House ought to 
be properly amended, so that I shall insist, Mr. Speaker, upon 
its going to committee. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for one 
moment? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I will. 

Mr. MOORE. A moment ago the gentleman from Illinois 
la Mann], who comes from the third great State of the 

on—— 

Mr. MANN. The first. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The fourth. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Fowrer] 
has the floor. 

Mr. MOORE. I asked the gentleman to yield to me for a 
moment. 

Mr. FOWLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow rer] is 
a defender of the faith. He believes in doing honor to the 
veterans of the great Civil War, whether they come from the 
North or from the South. His colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] believes in the same thing, but he hesitates to give 
any credit whatever to the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, second only to the Empire State of this Union, which 
has made ample appropriation to take care of the visitors from 
the various States of the Union on the anniversary of the Battle 
of Gettysburg. The gentleman from Illinois has indulged in 
one of his usual little flings that characterize him occasionally 
when he feels in the humor of going after somebody outside of 
the State of Minois. 

Now, in regard to all these soldiers who are to go to Gettys- 
burg from the various States of the Union in excess of 40,000 
provided for by the United States to the extent of $150,000, the 
State of Pennsylvania has applied $35,000 additional. This was 
provided for by the governor and the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania last night, in order that these overflow visitors might be 
taken care of. And I desire to say that this $35,000, added to 
what has already been provided by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, now makes the total appropriation $450,000 which the 
State of Pennsylvania is expending for this memorable national 
purpose. And I desire to add, inasmuch as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] has had his little dig, that Pennsylvania 
has not fallen behind her splendid reputation for hospitality in 
this matter. Aside from what the Government of the United 
States has done, Pennsylvania has not failed to make ample 
appropriations. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the presumption of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania on this occasion has never been 
equaled in the history of the United States. They asked Con- 
gress to appoint a joint committee to cooperate with the State 
of Pennsylvania in devising plans for the commemoration of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. At first they assured Congress that 
it would not cost the Federal Government a dollar, and yet, 
under the same old practice, once the camel got his nose under 
the tent, he follows with his whole body. Congress appropri- 
ated $150,000 as a contribution, estimated as accurately as could 
be estimated, of one-half of the expense of the celebration. 
Now the gentlemen come here and speak of the inadequacy of 
the appropriation made by the Federal Government to take care 
of these men who are going to Pennsylvania at the invitation 
of the State of Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. MOORE. On a national battle field 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To commemorate a great historical 
event in that State, ostensibly, but in order to advertise the 
State of Pennsylvania more than anything else. It is time that 
these gentlemen understood that some of us at least have not 
forgotten what happened in the past. 

And let me say to the gentleman [Mr. Moore] that there 
was no action on the part of anybody from Pennsylvania that 
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resulted in the giving of this additional $35,000 by the State of 
Pennsylvania to take care of these soldiers. An attempt was 
made to have the Secretary of War issue supplies in excess of 
the amount authorized under the joint resolution, in order to 
take care of them. I received a communication, and I think as 
a result of the conference I had with the Secretary of War he 
realized that it was necessary for him to obey the law. The 
matter was taken up then in the State of Pennsylvania, and it 
provided the adflitional money, instead of shouldering it off on 
the Federal Treasury, as seems to be the popular thing to do 
to-day in all these matters. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Now that the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations has adyerted to the fact the 
Secretary of War had brought the matter to his attention and 
has suggested that there was an effort made by somebody, pre- 
sumably State officials in Pennsylvania, to have the Secretary 
exceed his authority 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not say that 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. To make an expenditure not 
authorized by law, is it not a fact that the commission of 
Pennsylvania notified the Secretary of War, who has charge of 
these arrangements 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania (continuing). Who has charge 
of these arrangements on the battle field for the entertainment 
end care of these veterans who fought on both sides of the Civil 
War? Is it not a fact that they made known to the Secretary of 
War on Thursday afternoon that there would be an excess of 
10,000 over the estimated number of these visiting veterans? Is 
it not a fact that that was the full extent to which the Pennsyl- 
yania commission went? And in view of the fact that the gentle- 
man has suggested that the Secretary of War brought this to his 
attention, may I ask did the Secretary of War make any sug- 
gestion beyond the fact of conveying to him, as chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the information that there would 
be this deficit? And is the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations willing to admit that he, as the fiduciary leader of 
the Democratic Party 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Whatever that may be 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Gave the Secretary of War to 
understand that the Democratic Party would not stand for meet- 
ing a deficit created by the attendance of men who fought in 
the blue and in the gray on the greatest battle field of die Re- 
public? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman wish me to answer 
his question? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Or is the gentleman simply trying to 
orate for the benefit of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I shall be delighted to hear 
from the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know what the commission ap- 
pointed by the State of Pennsylvania said or did or conveyed to 
the Secretary of War. I do not speak as representing any party 
when I communicate with officials in the departments; but I 
stated to the Secretary of War that as one Representative in 
this House I would not acquiesce in the action of the head of 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


any department, whether he were a Republican, a Democrat, or. 


a Murdockian [laughter], presuming under any pretense to do 
something that he was not authorized by law to do, because 
whenever any head of a department gets it into his mind that he 
can do that we have no longer a government of law, but we 
have a government of men; and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BURKE] need not imagine that by indulging in these 
rhetorical flights about the old soldier he can cover up viola- 
tions of law, or that he can coyer up illegal acts by trying to 
spread the flag of our country over them. I would not acquiesce 
in it in this administration any more than I would in the past 
administration, when the gentleman’s party was in power. The 
sconer that is understood by all heads of executive depart- 
ments, regardless of what administration is in power, the bet- 
ter it will be for the country. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Was it not the Secretary of 
War's suggestion that an appropriation be properly made for 
this purpose? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; he did not suggest that, exactly. 
He suggested that he would go ahead and issue supplies—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is there any way by which the Chair can ob- 
tain a truce between these hostile gentlemen here, so that they 
mn not fight over again the battle between the Government and 

e States? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair can not regulate what gentlemen 
say on the floor, unless they use opprobrious or unparliamentary 
language. 

Mr. MANN. Will my colleague, Mr. Payne, yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, whenever the General Govern- 
ment undertakes an affair, it provides the money that is neces- 
sary, and there is no man in this Chamber who would hesitate 
for a moment to provide all the money that was necessary to 
take care of any of the old soldiers on the Union or Confed- 
erate side, at any affair which was undertaken on the invita- 
tion of the Government. But the State of Pennsylvania, a 
great State, with great wealth and great people, undertook to 
Provide a celebration to be held on the battle field of Gettys- 
burg. They asked some assistance from the General Govern- 
ment in the form of a commission, and a resolution was passed 
here providing for a commission. The plans were agreed upon. 
It was the invitation of the State of Pennsylvania, for which 
she deserves credit. 

Subsequently they came before us and asked Congress to pay 
a portion of the expense, and the gentlemen then and now 
representing the State of Pennsylvania on the floor of the 
House agreed to a proposition that the expense of the General 
Government should be confined to the appropriation made in 
the bill, which, I believe, was $150,000; and they said—then, 
not now—that the State of Pennsylvania would take care of 
any extra expense; that if the General Government would ap- 
propriate $150,000, and provide various officers of the Army to 
look after things at Gettysburg, the State of Pennsylvania 
would pay the remainder of the expense. But as usually is the 
case wherever anyone sees a chance to put his hand into the 
Treasury of the United States instead of the home treasury, 
they came here after a while and said they would like to have 
more money. I am glad that finally the State had the.manhood 
to live up to its obligations, and to pay the expense without in- 
sisting that Congress should increase the amount originally 
provided, though I am sorry that the distinguished gentleman, 
in stating the facts, should still be crying about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Still reserving the right to object, I 
wish to say to the gentleman from Illinois that it is manifest 
that if this resolution were to pass in its present form, it would 
accomplish no result, because the money could not be drawn 
out of the Treasury upon it. I have no doubt that there is a 
sentiment among us all in the House to give an opportunity to 
these old veterans to go to the battle field of Gettysburg, but 
the resolution ought to be passed in a form in which the money 
can be drawn. It will have to be signed by the President. This 
resolution would not go to the President if passed in its present 
form. In the next place, there is in the resolution no safeguard 
that this $4,000 will not be used by other people besides the vet- 
erans, and no provision is made in the resolution for the proper 
expenditure of the money or for a proper report to be made as 
to how it has been expended. Now, I reserve the right to object, 
and ask the gentleman if I do not object if he will consent to 
allow the resolution to be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations with instructions to report it back on Thursday in 
proper form? ` 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall object to that direction myself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, I will ask if he will consent that 
it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, the resolution itself provides 
for the appropriation of $4,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary to defray the traveling expenses of the soldiers resid- 
ing in the District of Columbia. That is as definite as language 
could make it. : 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. In a moment. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, 


that I have investigated and find that there are about 700 sol- 


diers of the blue and the gray who reside in the District of 
Columbia. I have also been informed through an official chan- 
nel that between 400 and 500 of them will be able to go to the 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg and that it would take 
less, perhaps, than the amount the resolution calls for. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, the resolution is ample to provide for 
the object for which it was intended, and that is to give these 
old soldiers an opportunity once more to meet each other on 
that battle field, not in battle, but in a spirit of common brother- 
hood, recognizing one flag and commemorating that memorable 
event which took place there 50 years ago in that mighty 
struggle for supremacy in this country. I say, Mr. Speaker, 
that this resolution, drawn without form and in haste, has some 
little discrepancies in it that can be cured by one simple amend- 
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ment. To refer it to the Committee on Appropriations means 
nothing but its death. I know that the sentiment of this House 
is in favor of defraying the expenses of these veterans of the 
Civil War, those of the South as well as those of the North, 
because we have come now to a common understanding that 
there is no Nortb, no South, but one country, for the good of 
mankind, marching on to higher levels, inviting other nations 
to a higher civilization. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I shall object, unless the 
gentleman takes some measure to put the resolution in proper 
form. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may withdraw the resolution and prepare it in proper form and 
submit it at the next regular-session day of the House. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania reserves 
the right to object. 

Mr. FOWLER. I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. BARTLETT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Has not the gentleman from Illinois the 
right to withdraw the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. He has, by unanimous consent; but the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania wants to ask him a question, and 
the gentleman from Illinois yields. 

Mr. BARTLETT. One further parliamentary inquiry. This 
resolution is not in order except by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does it require unanimous consent to 
withdraw a resolution which is not in order except by unani- 
mous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was going to put the question, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania impinged on the scene 
with a question to the gentleman from Illinois, who seems to 
be willing to answer it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to submit the question if the gen- 
tleman from Illinois can not withdraw his request for unani- 
mous consent? 

The SPEAKER. Of course he can. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Nobody has a right to object to that. The 
resolution is not before the House, and he withdraws his request 
for unanimous consent, and that ends it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia overlooks the 
element that the gentleman from Illinois asked unanimous con- 
sent not only to withdraw the resolution but to put it in proper 
form and report it at the next session of the House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The resolution is not before the House; he 
asks unanimous consent to consider it. 

The SPEAKER. But his request included the proposition of 
giving it the right of way on the next day that the House meets. 
It would not take unanimous consent to withdraw a proposition 
which is not before the House, but he couples it with this 
further request. 

Mr. MANN. Why not let the resolution go to the committee? 

Mr. FOWLER. Because that will be the end of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his resolution and put it in proper form 
and give it the right of way on the next day that the House 
meets. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I object. Let the gentle- 
man withdraw it and then offer it on Thursday next. 

Mr. FOWLER. Very,well. I withdraw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can withdraw his resolution 
and does withdraw it. 

Mr. MANN. It is not yet before the House. 

The SPEAKER. Technically the gentleman from Illinois is 
correct. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Murpockx] objected to a similar request of 
mine a moment ago. The gentleman from Kansas is now in the 
Chamber, but I shall not object to the request made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. I thought possibly the gentleman 


from Kansas might desire to do so. 
Mr. MURDOCK. I have no objection, if the gentleman will 
state the subject matter of his remarks, 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I was going to state the sub- 
ject matter. I wish to extend my remarks by printing a memo- 
rial from certain citizens of Pennsylvania with remarks thereon. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Upon what subject? 

Mr. MANN. What is the subject of the memorial? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will revise that 
request by asking unanimous consent to address the House for 
five minutes by having this memorial read ang then making a 
few remarks upon it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
subject matter of the memorial? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I asked to be permitted to 
address the House to-day after the routine business had been 
concluded. and I received that permission. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York by special 
order of the House is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is to recognize the gen- 
tleman from New York for an hour. 

APPROPBIATIONS, 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES THE DUTY OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the rapid increase in the 
cost of the Federal Government is attracting universal atten- 
tion. Many thoughtful men regard our profligate fiscal arrange- 
ments as the greatest menace to the permanency of the Union, 
and the proper solution of the many problems involved is com- 
plicated by the good-natured indifference of the people. While 
a Treasury surplus is maintained by a system of indirect taxa- 
tion so ingeniously devised that individual burdens are not 
readily appreciated but are assiduously proclaimed as blessings, 
it will be difficult to awaken the mass of the people to the Im- 
portance of the questions involved. 

Many attempts have recently been made to stir the country 
to an interest in the problems. Students of our political sys- 
tem, officials in the executive departments, and Members of the 
Congress, who have been compelled to deal more particularly 
with the finances of the Government, have agreed at least in 
one conclusion—that some radical change is imperatively re- 
quired in the Federal system if evils of alarming proportions 
are to be avoided. 

In proposing remedies for existing or impending evils much 
misunderstanding results from lack of knowledge of the present 
fiscal system of the country and of its growth and development. 
Much confusion also follows from the indiscriminate use of the 
term “budget” by many whose conception of the term varies 
radically and whose budget schemes are irreconcilable. 

When the Constitution of the United States was adopted, in 
1787, the budget, as known to-day in Great Britain, had not 
been developed and nowhere existed in definite form. Pitt was 
then working out the system of control upon which the present 
budget system of Great Britain is based, and at the very time 
of the adoption of our Constitution he was establishing the con- 
solidated fund, or the general fund, out of which all 
grants are now made, though with certain priorities established. 

WISE FORETHOUGHT OF THE FATHERS, 


The framers of the Constitution, with the knowledge then 
available, provided (Art. I, sec. 9, par. 7) that: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law, and a lar statement and account of the 
oe n expenditures of all public money shall be published from 

This provision was designed to retain in the representatives 
of the people, or in the legislature, control of the public money 
and to insure full publicity of all financial transactions in 
which the Government is involved. They are two essential 
elements of control of public money in the representatives of 
the people in every constitutional government whatever form 
the budget takes. 

In order to insure such control of the purse, the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House was established in 1789. At 
first a select committee, in 1802 it was made a standing com- 
mittee. During the first 76 years of the Government this com- 
mittee had jurisdiction of all revenue measures and of all the 
appropriation bills. Until 1844 the appropriations were all 
carried in one bill, but in 1847, nine separate bills were reported 
and from time to time the number has been increased until 
there are now 13, including the general deficiency bill. 

In 1865 a movement was initiated to divide the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. Various proposals were 
submitted; the most alarming among them apparently were 
those to create a Committee on Banking and Currency and a 
Committee on Internal Revenue, and to transfer from the Ways 
and Means Committee jurisdiction over the subject matters Indi- 
cated generally by the titles of the committees. 


CONTROL OF 
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The various proposals were referred to the Committee on 
Rules, which reported in favor of the creation of the Committee 
on Appropriations, to which was given jurisdiction of all the 
appropriation bills, and a Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was given jurisdiction of banking and currency legis- 
lation, and all revenue legislation was left with the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Perusal of the debate leads to the conclusion that the ar- 
rangement had been worked out to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The report was submitted by 
Mr. Cox of Ohio, a Democrat, and one of the minority, and the 
recommendations were acquiesced in with singular docility by 
the members of the Committee on Ways and Means. Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, quit the chairmanship of that com- 
mittee to become chairman of the new Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

No change was made in the jurisdiction of the committees 
until 1880. 

In the year previous the Committee on Rules commenced the 
most noted revision of the rules of the House in its history. 
It was an unusually strong committee, consisting of Speaker 
Randall; Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia; Blackburn, of 
Kentucky; Garfield, of Ohio; and Frye, of Maine. 

EFFORTS TO DISTRIBUTE APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


During the consideration of their report in 1880 numerous 
efforts were made to distribute the appropriation bills among 
various committees, but with the exception of the agricultural 
bill and the river and harbor bill all were left with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The debate discloses that in giving 
the river and harbor bill to the Committee on Commerce the 
House had undoubtedly been influenced by the fact that for a 
number of years the Committee on Commerce, at the request 
of the Committee on Appropriations, had prepared the river 
and harbor bill, which, when reported, was immediately referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. = 

In 1885 a new movement was initiated under the leadership 
of Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, which resulted in the present as- 
signment of appropriation bills, as a result of which eight sepa- 
rate independent committees of the House consider departmental 
estimates and prepare appropriation bills for the consideration 
of the House. While such an illogical, unscientific, and uni- 
versally condemned system prevails attempts at reform will be 
futile, and an effective remedy for the resulting evils is impos- 
sible. 

DEMAND FOR A “ BUDGET.” 

The most common demand that has come from recent agitation 
is for a “budget.” I am frequently asked whether I favor a 
“ budget,” and my invariable reply is a request to be informed as 
to what is meant by a “ budget.” The answers indicate the con- 
fusion that prevails even among those most interested as to the 
meaning of the expression, and the difficulty is not lessened by 
the fact that plans have been formulated for us from a con- 
sideration of the systems in vogue in various countries where 
the parliamentary or some other responsible government exists, 
without any careful consideration of the inaptness of such sys- 
tem in our existing institutions. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs last year issued 
a very interesting publication entitled The Budget.” 

The first essential— 

It is stated therein— 
in the preparation of any budgetary plan for legislative consideration 
is the compilation of estimated costs for the fiscal period under con- 
sideration. These estimates should, as a rule, be prepared br the ad- 
ministrative departments, because they are versed in the tails of 
their respective offices and familiar with the expenses which may 
occur in the performance of their duties. * * An essential ele- 
ment in budgetary consideration involves the formulation of a plan in 
fiscal affair s. There should be a budget balance—a corre- 
lation between estimated revenues and expenditures of the State. These 
should be exhibited so that their relative amounts may be examined and 
a comparison made between them. Not only is it necessary to secure 
a comparison between the total expenditures and revenues, but a com- 
parison should be possible between the various purposes of expendi- 
tures, so that it may easily be determined how much it is proposed to 
grant for one object in comparison with the amount available for 
another service. * * As Stourm says, the budget should give 
not one total but all of the receipts and disbursements, so that a com- 
parison may be easily made at a glance between the various items, 

H. C. Adams, in The Science of Finance, insists that the 
budget should be a comprehensive document picturing the gen- 
eral conditions of the country’s finances and at the same time 
making possible an accurate opinion upon any definite proposal. 

He suggests that— 

It is necessary that a budget statement begin by an exhibit on a 
single page of the a te or actual receipts and expenditures for the 
current year, in er that — may be compared with the receipts 
and expenditures to be provided for by laws yet to be enacted, 

He conceives of a budget “so formulated as the principal 
means by which the administration is held in check and the 
general policy of government controlled.” 


It must be remembered that Wisconsin has no budget or any 
fiscal system whatever worthy of such a characterization. 
The practice— 


It is stated in the publication mentioned 
of voting appropriations as it exists at present in Wisconsin is Jackin 
in many of these essentials. With respect to the Rey ea of esti- 
mates very little has been done. * ‘There has been heretofore 
no adequate provision for auditing of public accounts. Many of our 
departments have never been audited at all. 

In working out a plan for the State of Wisconsin which “ does 
not involve a budget at all, as that term is frequently used—that 
is, where the entire expenditures of the State are voted peri- 
odically in one bill”—the information to be assembled and sub- 
mitted to the legislature will contain— 

First, a history of the past appropriatio: information as to what 
the appropriation was, the actual cost of each department for the one 
complete year for each of the various services performed by the de- 
partment, and the unexpended appropriation. 

Secondly, it will show the request of the departments and the esti- 
mates of their needs for the ensuing biennium, will give citations to 
statutes authorizing payments to be made from the treasury in favor 
of each department, and the recommendations of the board with respect 
to the appropriations to be made by the legislature. 


DEFINITION OF THE “ BUDGET.” 


In the report of the so-called Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency made to the President under date of June 19, 1912, 
under the title “Definition and purpose of the budget,” it is 
said: 


As used in this report, the budget is considered as a proposal to be 
prepared by the administration and submitted to the legislature. The 
use of a budget would require that there be a eomplete reversal of pro- 
cedure by the Government; that the executive branch submit a state- 
ment to the legislature which would be its account of stewardship as 


well as its proposals for the future. A national budget thus prepared 


and presented would serve the purpose of a prospectus. Its aim would 
be to present in summary form the facts necessary to shape the policy 
of the Government as well as to provide finan suppor The sum- 
maries of fact included in the pater’. would also serve as a key or index 
to the details of transactions and of estimates, which would be sub- 
mitted with the budget or which would be contained in accounting 
records and reports. 

If it be assumed that the essentials of any budgetary plan are 
accurately stated in these statements, it is difficult to under- 
stand the reckless denunciation of the Federal system which its 
critics so freely voice. 

President Taft, in his message of February 26, 1913, said: 


The Government is not only in the position of having gone along for 
a century without a budget, but, what is at this time even more to the 
point, it has not the organic means either for preparing or for consid- 
ering one. In the executive branch there is no established agency which 
may be utilized for assembling the data wired for the preparation of 
budget summaries. The law governing mates requires that they ba 


— establishments without executive review or revision. This makes it 
3 to submit a budget unless the President does it on his own 
re. 


This statement of President Taft epitomizes the criticisms of 
our present system. I believe such criticisms to be not well 
founded. No legislation has been more carefully considered nor 
more effectively worded than the laws regulating the prepara- 
tion and submission of .estimates, 

In accordance with the various statutes all annual estimates 
for the publie service must be submitted to Congress through the 
Secretary of the Treasury and included in the Book of Esti- 
mates. The estimates must be transmitted only through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and he is required to have them 
properly classified, compiled, indexed, and printed. The esti- 
mates must be prepared and submitted by the heads of the va- 


rious departments and other officers required to make estimates 


to the Secretary of the Treasury on or before the 15th day of 
October. If they be not so submitted, the Secretary of the 
Treasury must cause to be prepared in the Treasury Department 
on or before the Ist day of November estimates for such appro- 
priations as in his judgment shall be requisite in every such 
case and include them in the Book of Estimates. Estimates, ex- 
cept those for sundry civil expenses, must be prepared and sub- 
mitted according to the order and arrangement of the appropria- 
tion acts for the year preceding, and any changes in such order 
and arrangement and transfers of salaries for one office or 
bureau to another office or bureau or the consolidation of offices 
or bureaus desired by the head of any executive department 
may be submitted by note in the estimates. 
DUTY OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 


The Secretary of the Treasury is required to rearrange any 
estimates submitted to him which do not conform to the order 
and arrangement of the prior appropriation act. All estimates 
are required to be included in the estimates submitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for insertion in the Book of Esti- 
mates and special or additional estimates for that fiscal year 
must only be submitted to carry out laws subsequently enacted 
or when deemed imperatively necessary for the publie service 
by the department in which they shall originate, in which case 
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the special or additional estimate must be accompanied by a 
full statement of its imperative necessity and reasons for its 
omission in the annual estimates. 

In communicating estimates of expenditures and appropria- 
tions to Congress, the heads of departments must specify as 
nearly as may be convenient the sources from which such esti- 
mates are derived, and the calculations upon which they are 
founded, and must discriminate between such estimates as are 
conjectural in their character and such as are framed upon 
actual information and applications from disbursing officers. 
They must also give references to any law or treaty by which 
the proposed expenditures are authorized, specifying the date of 
each and the volume and page of the Statutes at Large, or the 
Revised Statutes, as the case may be, and the section of the act 
in which the authority is to be found. 


All estimates for the compensation of officers authorized by 
law to be employed must be founded upon the express provision 
of law and not upon the authority of executive discretion. If 
the head of a department, when about to submit the annual 
estimates, finds that the usual items of such estimates vary 
materially in amount from the appropriations ordinarily asked 
for the object named, and especially from the appropriation 
granted for the same objects for the preceding year, and if new 
items not theretofore usual are introduced into the estimates for 
any year, he must accompany the estimates by minute and full 
explanations of all such variations and new items, showing the 
reasons and grounds upon which the amounts are required and 
the different items added. 

Not only is the amount believed necessary to be appropriated 
required to be stated in the estimates, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury must annex to the estimates a statement of the ap- 
propriations for the service of the preceding year which may 
haye been made by former acts. He is also required to submit 
a statement specifying in detail the number and class of officers 
and employees of every grade and nature, with the rate of com- 
pensation to each, that may in his judgment be necessary to 
conduct properly the business of collecting the revenue at each 
port of entry in the United States, together with an estimate of 
the amounts required for contingent expenses at each of said 
ports and for such additional expenses of the service as can not 

be otherwise specifically provided. 


REVENUES MUST BH ESTIMATED. 


Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annual estimates 
of appropriations needed for the various branches of the Goy- 
ernment the Secretary of the Treasury must estimate as ac- 
curately as possible the revenues of the Government for the 
next ensuing fiscal year, and he is also required, in his annual 
report to Congress, to prepare and submit estimates of the pub- 
lie revenue and expenditures for the current fiscal year and 
for the fiscal year next ensuing, together with a statement of 
the receipts and expenditures of the Government for the pre- 
ceding completed fiscal year. 

There are several other requirements, none of which, with one 
exception, need be recited, The other important provision will 
be discussed later. 

A careful examination of the requirements of the various 
statutes, stated here almost in haec verba, discloses the minute 
and detailed information required and obtained by Congress. 

If the information transmitted to Congress is inadequate, im- 
properly arranged, misleading, or confusing, responsibility does 

“not rest with Congress. Everyone who is familiar with the 
history of the enactment of the various statutes compelling the 
furnishing of the information required by the law knows that 
it bas been a continual struggle on the part of Congress to 
compel the executive departments to furnish the necessary 
data to enable the Congress to make proper appropriations, 
and that there has been ample authority, if the Executive de- 
sired to exercise it, to furnish the most complete information 
possible. Had such an attempt ever been made it would have 
been welcomed by Congress. 


OPINION OF HON. JAMES BRYCE. 
Mr. Bryce, in the American Commonwealth, says: 


In the United States the Secretary of the Treasury sends annually 
te Congress a report 8 a statement of the national income 
and expenditure and of the condition of the panne debt, together with 
remarks on the system of taxation and suggestions for its improvement, 
He also sends what is called his annual letter, inclosing the estimates 
framed by the various departments of the sums needed for the public 
services of the United States during the coming year. So far the 
Secretary is like a Buropean finance minister except that he com- 
municates his statement on paper instead of making his statement 
and proposals orally. But here the resemblance stops. Whatever re- 
mains in the way oF financial legislation is done by Congress apd its 
committees, the ident haying no further hand in the matter, though 
he may send messages pressing Congress to vote money for some pur- 
pose which he deems important, 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr, SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question, though I do not want to break into the continuity of 
his argument. Does not the gentleman think it would be a good 
practice, in order that Members on the floor may know better 
and get more information of the necessity of making appropria- 
tions—taking the river and harbor bill as one illustration and 
also the public-building bill as another, and possibly the new 
good-roads bill a little later on—to print upon the bill itself 
in the form of a footnote, or in whatever form it may take, oppo- 
site or below each appropriation, some statement which will 
show the amount of money already appropriated for that specific 
object and the purpose of it? I think myself that as far as the 
river and harbor legislation is concerned it would be an eye 
opener to many of the Members who have no means of getting 
knowledge upon the merits of these appropriations. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, eliminating certain features 
of the river and harbor bill and of the public-building bill, all 
of the information which the gentleman mentions is required 
to be submitted, and is submitted, in the annual Book of Esti- 
mates and is available to every Member if he desires that 
information. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I prefer not to enter into a general dis- 
cussion of the matter at this time. 

Mr. MANN. We will give the gentleman more time. As to 
the river and harbor bill, is not all of the information to which 
the gentleman from Ohio refers contained in the annual report 
of the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 3 

Mr, MANN. Which every gentleman has the opportunity to 
examine. If we were to print the same information as a foot- 
note at the bottom of every item in the bill, then the bill would 
be so long that no more Members would read the bill than eyi- 
dently read the annual report. 

Mr. SHARP, Is it not true that the hearings are not 
printed upon the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
I desire to say that the same information—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has covered what the gentleman 
from Florida has in mind. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make an explanation in this connection, if I may. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The hearings before the 
River and Harbor Committee are nearly always printed. The 
gentleman from Ohio is mistaken in that statement. Whenever 
there is a new project that is not fully reported on in the re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers it is fully reported on in a 
separate document, and in the body of the river and harbor 
setae bill this particular documént is referred to by 
number. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In a note in the revised edition, Mr. 
Bryce states that the Book of Estimates has become a bulky 
document, and that the Secretary of the Treasury neither in- 
dorses nor criticizes the estimates. He indulges in no caustic 
denunciation of the inadequacy of the information furnished 
Congress, nor does he take the same gloomy view of the situa- 
tion because Congress obtains what has been so freely charac- 
terized as “ meager,” “illy arranged,” and “confusing” state- 
ments. If such were the fact, this keen observer and frank 
commentator upon our institutions would not have failed to 
have noted such glaring defects if they existed. 

In 1909 Congress enacted the so-called Smith amendment, 
section 7 of the sundry civil act, approved March 4, 1909. The 
provision is as follows: 

Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annual estimates of ba 
propriations needed for the various branches of the Government it 
shall be the daty of the Secretary of the Treasury to estimate as nearly 
as may be the revenues of the vernment for the ensuing fiscal year, 
and if the estimates for appropriations, including the estimated amount 
necessary to meet all continuing and permanent appropriations, shall 
ex the estimated revenues the Secretary of the easury shall 
transmit the estimates to Congress as heretofore 1 by law apd 
at once transmit a detailed statement of all of said estimates to the 
President, to the end that he may, in giving Con information of 
the state of the Union and in recommending to their consideration such 
measures as he may judge necessary, advise the Congress how in his 
TAPMADI the estimated appropriations could with least injury to the 
public service be reduced so as to bring the appropriations within the 
estimated revenues, or, if such reduction be not in his judgment prac- 
ticable without undue injury to the public service, that he may recom- 
mend to Congress such loans or new taxes as may be necessary to cover 
the deficiency. (Mar. 4, 1909, Stat. L., vol. 35, p. 1027. sec. 7.) 

Whatever may have been said of our system so far as the 
Executive is concerned, there can be no dispute now as to the 
extent of the responsibility placed upon the Executive, 
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OPINION OF H, J. FORD, 


In the Cost of Our National Government, Prof. Henry Jones 

Ford, of Princeton, speaking of this provision, says that Con- 
gress has taken— 
a step toward connection of the ponere and has thus unwittingly 
started a movement of profound constitutional importance, The real 
hope of establishing budget control, and with it a genuine constitutional 
system, lies in the flow of political force in the channels thus opened. 

He adds that the action taken by Congress making it the 
duty of the President to coordinate income and expenditure, as 
provided in the Smith amendment, “is the salvation of repre- 
sentative government in the United States.” 

Prof. Ford had in mind the principle of executive responsi- 
bility in budget making prevalent in the English system. But, 
as he points out, it is not peculiar to the English system. In 
Switzerland, which is a Federal Republic like the United States, 
the system is even more drastically applied. 

If the principle enunciated by Mr. Gladstone be accepted as 
sound—that the constitutional duty of a legislative chamber is 
not to augument but to decrease expenditure—the solution of all 
problems confronting us may readily be solved. A few simple 
changes in our system will completely establish the system of 
responsible executive control of our budget, while retaining com- 
plete control of the Treasury in the ‘representatives of the 

ple. 

9210 bring about this result two things are necessary the duty 
should be imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury to 
revise the various estimates to be submitted to Congress, and 
Congress should be deprived of the power to augment any re- 
quest for money or to originate legislation imposing obligations 
upon the Treasury. Such is the rule in Great Britain as well 
as in Switzerland, where this system has been developed to its 
highest perfection. 

These suggestions are radical, but not shots at random. 
When the Democratic members of the Committee on Rules had 
been selected for the Sixty-second Congress I proposed a rule 
prohibiting amendments to appropriation bills which would 
increase the committee recommendations above the departmental 
estimates or which proposed appropriations for which no esti- 
mates had been submitted. It was a suggestion along lines that 
reform in the House must eventually follow; but it was not 
adopted, as the committee was unwilling to recommend a rule 
that would have deprived the individual Member or the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union of rights en- 
joyed by committees which prepare appropriation bills. I 
should haye supported such a rule if it extended to the commit- 
tees, and I am convinced that in time even more radical changes 
will be imperative, even though the individual Member be de- 
prived of many privileges which he now enjoys. 

The oldest standing order of the House of Commons, dating 
back to 1713, is that— 


This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to public 
service or proceed upon any motion for a grant or charge upon the 
public revenue * * unless recommended by the Crown. 


FRAMERS OF THE CONFEDERATE CONSTITUTION, 


I have heretofore referred to the undeveloped condition of the 
present-day budget at the time of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. The experiences of 74 years of Federal existence 
was not ignored by the men who framed the Confederate con- 
stitution. They were men of affairs and of marked capacity 
for government, and they included in the constitution of the 
Confederate States the following provision, which is an endur- 
ing tribute to their comprehension of the evils of our system. 

In article 1 of section 9 is the following: 

Congress is forbidden to appro rlate money from the treasury 
except by a vote of two-thirds of both houses unless it be asked by the 
head of a department and submitted by the president or be asked for the 
payment of its own fon Pea or of claims against the Confederacy de- 
clared by a judicial tribunal to be just. 

As the time is not ripe even for the consideration of such 
radical and fundamental changes in our institutions, it is neces- 
sary to consider the changes that are advisable as well as pos- 
sible under the existing order. 

Years of investigation have convinced me that one change is 
essential in the methods of this House preliminary to any other 
reform. Unless this step be taken all other efforts at reform 
will be futile. It is necessary to return to the practice of the 
House during the first 93 years of the Union and to concentrate 
in one committee control of all of the general appropriation 
bills. The present method under which the appropriation bills 
are distributed among eight independent committees of the 
House is universally condemned by disinterested students of 
our Government. 

OPINIONS OF EMINENT AUTHORITIES. 

* © Before any adequate control is possible 

Says S. Gale Lowrie, author of The Budget 


some method must be devised for the centralized con of all financial 


trol 
measures in a single congressional committee and for the elimination 


of the promiscuous and irresponsible methods of amending financial 
bills upon the floor of Congress which now obtains. 


Prof. Henry Jones Ford says: 


Thus we find in the House of Representatives a budget situation 
which parallels that which has heretofore existed in the executive 
branch—a distribution of powers among separate and independent 
authorities without provision for any unified control coordinating 
income and expenditure, 


An examination of the debates in prior Congresses, when it 
was proposed to distribute the appropriation bills among a 
number of committees, is instructive. 

In 1865 Mr. Cox, of Ohio, said: 

I need not dilate upon the importance of having h f 
committee to investigate with the 38 heed all ＋— BOLA 
with economy. The tendency of the time is to extravagance in private 
and public. We require of this new committee their whole labor in the 
restraint of extravagance and illegal appropriations, 

In 1879 Mr. Garfield said: 


Let me state that the proposition to divide the Committee on A 
propra noss to scatter its bills as suggested, and as was once moy 
naeg is, in my judgment, although I think 1 
utter 


t is not nding, N 
ridiculous proposition. I believe it would cost this 8 
20,000,000 if the appropriations were scattered to the several commit- 
ees. * 1 do say, sir, without the slightest question in my 
own mind of the truth of the statement, that the scattering of these 
appropriations as suggested by the A ote here will be absolutely 
breaking down all economy and good order and good management of 
our finances. It can not be otherwise. z 


While in 1885 Mr. Reed, of. Maine, joined with those who com- 
bined to seatter the appropriation bills among various commit- 
tees, yet in 1880, when the same acute political condition did 
not exist in the House and a revision of its rules was under 
consideration without partisan alignment, Mr. Reed, in speaking 
of the abuse that had resulted from the constructions placed 
upon the Holman rule, said that— 


a large minority of the House are disposed to break d 

of that committee (Ap ropriations) and put a portion of 1 
hands of several committees, the effect of which will be to add to the 
expenses ai the Government more than this rule (the Holman rule) 
ever saved. 


In the report to the Forty-sixth Congress of the Committee on 
Rules, the membership of which has been heretofore given, is 
the following: 


* * * It follows as a logical sequence that if any other committee 
is to take charge of one of the general appropriation bills the interest 
involved and considered will stand separate and apart from the in- 
terests involved and considered in the other bills, and as a further 
result any scheme of reduction of expenditures made necessary by a 
deficit of revenue for that fiscal year must be executed by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations without respect to the interests 1 in 
the bill so taken from them, thereby leaving that particular interest 
to stand independent of and without any relation whatever to the other 
interests for which appropriations are annually made. 


r JUDGMENT OF SAMUEL J. RANDALL. 
Mr. Randall said: 


If you undertake to divide all these appropriations and have rps 
committees where there ought to be but one you will enter spon a pat 
of extravagance you can not foresee the length of or the depth of until 
we find the Treasury of the country bankrupt. 


Mr. Whitthorne, of Tennessee, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs in the Forty-sixth Congress, said: 


When I first entered Congress, in the Forty-second Congress, Gen. 
Coburn, of Indiana, was a member of the Committee on Appropriations. 
He at that time proposed to divide the labors of that committee as is 
now proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Shallenberger 
and by others. At that time I was heartily in favor of that pro - 
tion. But during all these years that I have been here my experience 
and observation ve led me to believe that if we turn loose a halft 
dozen committees upon the subject of appropriations it will be anes 
sible to control the amount of these e I believe that it is 
for the interest of the people that the subject of appropriations should 
be committed mainly to one committee. say this is not out of any 
feeling with respect to my own committee, because if I considered that 
I should be Jakion of its rights and should 1 jealously of its intelli- 
ence and its power of comprehending the ae before i But, speak- 
ng in the interest of the people, in the inter. of the Public Treasury, 
in the interest of the proper contro] of public nditures, I may say 
what has been forced upon me nuin o my original convictions, that 
it is the duty of this House to have the subject of appropriations con- 
trolled by one committee. 


Mr. Robeson, of New Jersey, said: 


I do not believe that the various committees to whom is intrusted 
the legislation of this country should also be interested with the aporo- 
priation of money, because this last I hold to be the province of the 
5 Committee, a committee which not only adds, multiplies, 
and subtracts, as my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hawley] said yes- 
terday, but a committee which must investigate and take into considera- 
tion the results of the action of all committees. 

They must examine the work of Con as a Whole. è No 
individual committee which has in hand only the interests of its own 
business. can ibly know what are the results of the work of all the 
other committees. is is not their province and it is not expec 
of them. Therefore it is that this Ap riations Committee is neces- 
sary. It is a sort of universal solvent that deals with the results of 
the action of all other organized committees and puts them in a are 
tematic policy for which the party which they represent is responsible. 


Mr. Young, of Tennessee, said: 

There are, I think, few Members of this House who haye had more 
cause, real or imaginary, of complaint against the Committee on Appro- 
priations than I have had, though I am glad to number every member 
of it among personal fr’ + * * I know, sir, whenever we 
relax that rigid grasp which the Appropriations Committee can alone 
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beep. on the purse strings of the Government; whenever we wrest from 
it the key of the National Treasury, we will at once enter upon a vast 
deld of public expenditure that has no bounds and embark upon a tur- 
bid ocean of public extravagance which will soon swallow up our en- 
tire public resources. 


Mr. Simonton, of Tennessee, said: 


We have been told that if there was a distribution of the powers 
and duties of the Appropriations Committee there would not be any 
Increase of the expenditures of the Government. * * Why must 
the Committee on Agriculture say what amounts shall be appropriated 
for the Department of Agriculture, or the Committee on illtary 
Affairs say what amount shall be N for the maintenance 
or the support of the Army? Is it not because Members are not 
satisfied with the amounts given by the Appropriations Committce? 
Now, if the Appropriations Committee should give too much, gentle- 
men can very easily move amendments to cut down the amount pro- 
posed. I have never known an amendment offered to cut down the 
amount proposed. 


Mr. Blackburn, of Kentucky, said: 


They ashe committees) are appointed that they may guard the in- 
terests of the 8 department committed to their care. That is 
the theory of the construction of the committees of the House; and it 
is a proper theory. 

The Committee on Appropriations stands in a very different atti- 
tude. Because of no special relation to any department, selected as a 
fair and impartial arbiter, with no more concern for the Navy or the 
Army than for the Interlor Department or the Post Office Department, 
it has been selected as the one grand reservolr into which all these 

roposed disbursements of money should pour, in order that fairly, 
Jud ciously, impartially, it may make its recommendations to the House. 


Mr. Keifer, of Ohio, said: 


I believe, Mr. Chalrman, that if you transfer to the varlous commit- 
tees of this House the duties of preparing the several appropriation 
bills there will be a strife between those committees, * each 
striving to obtain the most appropriations for the department of the 
Government directly under its charge, and in that way we will neces- 
sarily augment the annual appropriations beyond the ordinary revenues 
of the Government. 


These statements were all made prior to the action of the 
House in 1885 distributing the appropriation bills to the various 
committees. The question at times during the same period was 
discussed at length in the Senate, and such Senators as Beck, 
Hoar, Edmunds, Sherman, Plumb, Morrill, Bayard, Dawes, Call, 
and Hale expressed vigorous opposition to the proposition that 
the appropriation bills should be considered in the Senate by 
committees other than the Appropriations Committee. 

VIEWS OF ABLE SENATORS, 


I shall quote from the statements of a few Senators who par- 
ticipated in the debate. 
Senator Edmunds said: 


I think it would be injurious to the interests of the Treasury and to 
the interests of the poopie who supply the Treasury of the United 
States to send appropriation questions for opori of sums to be appro- 
priated to the various committees that have charge of the classes of the 
publie service about which appropriations must be made, and that the 
practical result would be, if we divide them up, that the sum total of 
appropriations would be enormously increased. If there be a standing 
order of the Senate which says that all appropriations respecting the 
judicial establishment of the United States should be sent to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the relations between the Committee on the 
Judiciary and the Department of Justice and the judicial establishment 
are of such an intimate and friendly character that we should be quite 
likely to be acting under a bias and to be more liberal in the money 
that we would recommend to be expended for the judicial establishment 
than a body of men not under such a bias would be likely to be. And 
I confess that I do not see any distinction between the matter of the 
District of Columbia and any other of the various branches of the public 
service—the Army, the Navy, Indian affairs, post offices and post 
roads, publſe lands, and every one of the scores of separate subjects of 
public expenditure. I think that we should find in the main that the 
aggregate of public expenditure would be largely increased, on account 
of the necessary fact in human nature that committees charged with 
3 subjects and in direct communication with the particular 

ranches of the public service get to be impressed with the ideas of the 

special reagan with which they have to do, and feel with the 
departments that the public service would be better promoted with 
still larger appropriations to carry it on. 


Senator Sherman said: 


I would not do anything at all to weaken the restraint or power of 

the Committeo on Appropriations. I believe it is necessary, as my 

riend from Vermont says, to bring all the items of expenditure for the 

ation under the eye and control of one committee, so that they may 
it the amount of expenditure. 


Senator Hale said: 


I know from my own experience that the tendency of the mind of a 
member of either of the other committees calling for appropriations 
each year—the Military or the Naval Committees—I will spea of the 
latter because I have had service upon that committee—is to gain all 
the power in appropriating money possible, and connected with that is 
the unerring result of desiring to have the power to appropiate more 
money. There has never been any exception to that. I think few 
Senators will dispute the statement that if all the business of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was taken from it and given to the several 
committees we should then be confronted with a ees scramble upon 

e 


the part of each committee for more money. nator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Edmunds] urged that point much more forcibly and clearly 
than I can, and his experience, never a member of 


the Appropriactons 
Committee, but belonging to other committees here, taught him that. 
In 1885 the proposition to distribute the appropriation bills 
was discussed at great length. It is well established that the 
success of the proposition was due to two causes. 
When the Morrison horizontal reduction tariff bill was before 
the Forty-cightb Congress, Mr. Randall, the chairman of the 


Committee on Appropriations, with 40 other Democrats, voted 
with the Republicans to strike out the enacting clause and thus 
defeated the bill. Randall and his associates were thereafter 
referred to by Mr. Morrison as “ Randall and his 40 thieves.” 
Mr. Morrison presented the resolution in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress to distribute the appropriation bills, and it was supported 
by such low-tariff advocates as Springer, of Illinois, Mills and 
Reagan, of Texas, and Hatch, of Missouri. 
FORESIGHT OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


The other cause was the abuses which had grown up from 
the constructions placed upon the Holman rule and the proceed- 
ings thereunder. With prophetic vision Mr. Garfield predicted 
six years earlier the inevitable result of the rule as construed 
and operated. 

In an article in the North American Review in 1879 he wrote: 

The construction given to this amended rule has resulted in putting a 
great mass of general legislation upon the appropriation bills and et 
so overloaded the committee in charge of them as to render it ite 
impossible for its members to devote sufficient attention to the details of 
the legislation proper. 

If this rule be continued in force, it will be likely to break down 
the Committee on Appropriations and disperse the annual bills to sey- 
eral committees, so that the legislation on that subject will not be 
managed by any one committee nor in accordance with any general 
comprehensive plan. 

It is of the first importance that one strong, intelligent committee 
should have supervision of the whole work of drafting and putting in 
shape the bills for the appropriation of public money. 

It is to be noted that it was the general legislation placed 
upon the appropriation bills under the rules which overtaxed 
the. committee, and that there was no contention even upon 
the part of those favoring the distribution of the bills, that a 
single committee was overburdened with the matters of appro- 
priation alone. 

Among those who opposed the distribution in 1885 were Hol- 
man of Indiana, Cannon of Illinois, Herbert of Alabama (after- 
wards Secretary of the Nayy), Blount of Georgia, McMillan of 
Tennessee, McAdoo of New Jersey, Storm of Pennsylyania, 
Caswell of Wisconsin, and Phelps of New Jersey. 

Through all the debates on the proposition those opposing 
the distribution insisted that if the plan were adopted it would 
result in a material and unusual increase in the sums appro- 
priated. 

RESULTS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF MONEY BILLS. 

I have had some figures compiled which shed considerable 
light upon this phase of the question. In the 12-year period 
from 1901 to 1912, while the bills are prepared by many com- 
mittees, the total regular appropriations exceeded those for the 
last 12 years prior to the distributlon—that is, from 1875 to 
1886—by $6,461,290,923.20, or by 270.8 per cent. Exclusive of 
pensions, the increase in the total regular appropriations was 
$5,232,910,707.66, or an increase of 292.5 per cent. Upon the 
Same basis of comparison the population of the United States 
increased 35,546,750, or 70.9 per cent; the wealth—true valua- 
tion of real and personal property—$43,471,214,000, or 80 per 
cent; farms and farm property, $20,152,995,484, or 190.8 per 
cent; capitalization of national banks, $319,305,959, or 61.4 per 
cent; deposits in savings banks, $2,452,293,671, or 237.4 
per cent; imports of merchandise, $653,997,764, or 111.9 per 
cent; exports of merchandise, $1,249,559,929, or 209.5 per cent; 
domestic exports, $1,232,767,003, or 211.6 per cent; and miles of 
steam railroad in operation, 123,293, or 117.2 per cent. 

The following table gives the per capita values under the 
nane titles for the respective periods ending in 1912 and in 

Per capita values. 


Farms and farm property. .- 

Capitalization of national banks. . 
Deposits in savings banks. . 59 
Imports of merchandise 11.65 
Exports of merchandise........ Sa 11.89 
Domestic ex ports 11.62 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to give the percentage of 
the increase in those periods, the latter period over the former, 
for the Post Office Department? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think I have the information in my 
committee room. The statement which I have made is based 
on certain tables I had prepared, and I then asked the Census 
Bureau to make the calculations so as to show the percentage af 
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the increase in appropriations as compared with the percentages 
of certain elements that would indicate the growth and develop- 
ment of the country. 

Mr. MANN. But 1 take it the increase in the Post Office 
Department would be much larger than any increase the per- 
centage of which the gentleman has given, and I think no one 
has charged that the Post Office Department or the postal serv- 
ice has grown simply because there was a Post Office Commit- 
tee reporting a post-office bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think a good many expenditures have 
unnecessarily been increased because of that fact. I think that 
is the experience of the gentleman from New York, myself, and 
many others who have been on this floor. 

Careful study of these statistics makes it clear that, con- 
sidered from any standpoint of the growth and development of 
the country during the periods mentioned, the increase in 
expenditures of the Federal Government are out of all propor- 
tion to the country’s growth. 

In an article in the Review of Reviews for September, 1910, 
Mr. Tawney, a former chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
oan ne isdiction and ibility in the matter of init! 

respons n e matter of initi- 
8 nag contributed Taare than any single cause to 
the enormeus increase 1 the recent years. It was predicted at 
the time by Mr. Randall and Mr. Cannon t the amendment to the 
rules dividing the responsibility for appropriations would soon cost 
the people $50,000,000 annually. Our experience under this rule has 
demonstrated the wisdom of these men in opposing the adoption and 
the correctness of thelr judgment as to its responsibility for greatly 
increasing appropriations for public expenditures. 

Mr. Bryce. in the American Commonwealth, says: 

Under the system of congressional finance here described America 
wastes millions annually. But her wealth is 80 par her revenue 80 
elastic, that she is not sensible of the loss. She has the glorious priv- 
ilege of youth, the privilege of committing errors without suffering 
from their consequences. 

The history of mankind is conclusive that for the excesses 
of youth a penalty is inevitably exacted. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE RULES. 


Convinced that the appropriation bills should all be placed in 
one committee, I have prepared certain amendments to the 
rules which, in my opinion, are necessary if such a reform is to 
be effective. 

These amendments are as follows: 

Amend Rule X so as to provide that the Committee on Appropriations 
shall consist of 30 members, 1 the chairmen of the Committees 
on Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, the Post Office and Post Roads, 
Foreign Affairs, Agriculture, and Indian Affairs. 

Amend Rule XI, clause 3, so as to read as follows: 

3. To appropriation of the revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment, inoluding appropriations for improvement of rivers and harbors 
authorized by law; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Amend Rule XI, clauses 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, so as to deprive 
the committees named therein of power to report appropriations. 


Amend Rule XXI, clause 2, so as to read as follows: 

No appropriations shall be reported in any general appropriation bill 
or be in order as an amendment thereto for any iture not pre- 
yiously authorized by law unless in continuation of appropriations for 
such public works and objects as are already in 8 Nor shall 
any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing 
law in order. 

Amend clause 8 of Rule XI to read as follows: : 


8. To the improvement of rivers and 9 than appropria- 
tions therefor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Amend clause 12 of Rule XI to read as follows: 

12. To the Military Establishment, including the increase or reduction 
of commissioned officers and enlisted men and their pay and allowances, 
5 ` militia and the publie defense; to the Committee on Military Af- 

alrs. 

Amend clause 13 of Rule XI to read as follows: 

13. To the Naval Establishment, including the increase or reduction 
of commissioned officers and enlisted men and their pay and allowances 
and the increase of 7 5 or vessels of all classes of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval ‘airs. 

Amend Rule XXI by inserting as an additional clause the 
following: 

6. Noa priation shall be rted in any bill other than a general 
appropriation bill for the su of the Government or be in order as 
an amendment thereto, and objection to any such bill may be interposed 
at any time before the consideration thereof has commenced. 

Amend clause 6 of Rule XXIII so that it shall read as fol- 
lows: 

The committee may, by the vote of a majority of the members present, 
close general debate at any time after two hours shall have been con- 
sumed therein, and at any time after the five minutes’ debate has be- 
gun upon proposed amendments to any section or paragraph of a bill, 
close all debate upon such section or ph or, at its election, upon 
the pending amendments only (which motion shall be decided without 
debate) ; but this shall not preclude further amendment to be decided 
without debate. 


Amend clause 9 of Rule XVI so that it shall read as follows: 


At any time after the House shall have devoted one hour to the con- 
3 the unfinished business or business in order in the morning 
hour, it 1 be in order by direction of the appropriate committees to 
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move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering bills 
raising revenue or general appropriation bills: Provided, That during the 
last tibo weeks of the session such motions shall be in order at any time 
after the reading of the Journal. 

Amend clause 4 of Rule XXIV by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: 


Whenever the call of committees shall hare been completed and any 
bill which requires consideration in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union is called up E Soyo be of the appropriate 
committee, the House shall immediately resolved in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union if such bill has at any 
time been considered therein. 

Amend Rule XX by adding thereto the following: 


2. Any amendment of the Senate to a general appropriation bill which 
would be obnozious to the provisions of clause 2 of Rule XXI, if said 
amendment had originated in the House, shall not agreed to by the 
managers on the part of the House unless specific authority to agree to 
such amendment shall be first given by the House by a separate vote on 
every such amendment. 


[Nore.—Matter in italics indicates new matter proposed to be added.] 
EFFECTS OF PROPOSED CHANGES. 

The effects of these changes would be to enlarge the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations sufficiently to enable its work to be prop- 
erly done. It would place on that committee the chairman of 
the committees which now have annual supply bills, so that 
they could continue in touch with the respective bills now com- 
mitted to legislative committees over which they preside. This 
would largely reintroduce a practice which was followed from 
the creation of the Committee on Appropriations in 1865 till 
the end of the Fourty-fourth Congress of having as conferees 
on the respective supply bills two members of the Committee on 
Appropriations and one member of the legislative committee 
having jurisdiction of the legislation affected by the bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin]? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman states a proposed amendment 
to the rules providing for a membership of 20 for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Thirty. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And the gentleman indicates how the ma- 
jority of that committee will be increased by the selection of the 
chairman of these various committees. Now, what provision is 
made for making an increase in the minority representation on 
that committee? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I assume that the same proportion 
that now prevails will continue, and that the minority will be 
given one-third of the membership of that committee, which 
would make the minority haye 10 members and the majority 
20. At the present time the majority has 14 and the minority 
7, and by making this increase of 9 it will take in the 6 
chairmen and make provision for 3 minority men. 

No legislation of any character could be incorporated in any 
appropriation bill. This practice seems to be universally con- 
demned in theory, but advocated whenever the proposed legisla- ~ 
tion is satisfactory to those urging its inclusion in a supply bill. 

The House should rigidly enforce the rule, and to eliminate 
the abuse, if such it be, the rule is proposed prohibiting man- 
agers representing the House in conference on any appropria- 
tion bill from agreeing to any amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ate which incorporates new legislation unless authority to do so 
be specifically given by the House by separate vote upon each 
proposition. 

The question of the naval program could not be determined 
upon the appropriation bill. The number of officers, men, 
and vessels of every character would be provided in sepa- 
rate bills reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs, as would 
the increase or reduction of the commissioned officers and en- 
listed men and their pay and allowances be reserved for separate 
action by the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Appropriations could not be reported in any bill other than 
a general appropriation bill, and objection could be made at any 
time before the consideration of the bill commenced. 

CONCENTRATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


The effect of these amendments would be to concentrate in 
one committee all questions of appropriations and leave the 
authorizations with legislative committees to which such au- 
thority properly belongs. It would be the logical, scientific, and 
proper arrangement. The only thing to be determined by the 
Committee on Appropriations would be the respective sums to 
be appropriated for various services and purposes within the 
limits of the authorization fixed by law. 

If this method were adopted, the consideration of appropria- 
tion bills would be considerably shortened in the House. The 
varlous legislative committees of the House would have ample 
important legislation to occupy their abilities and their time, and 
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it would not lessen their importance nor minimize their influence 
if the appropriations were not committed to them. Two of the 
most important committees of the House—the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee— 
do not have jurisdiction over the appropriations for the various 
important services and departments with which they are most 
closely identified, yet the duties of those committees have not 
been insignificant nor the legislation enacted on their recom- 
mendation been unimportant. In fact, those committees have 
recommended most of the important legislation enacted for 
many years. 

To insure, however, better opportunity for the consideration 
of legislation and bills other than revenue and appropriation 
bills the amendments proposed by me would enable the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to close 
general debate upon any bill after two hours have been con- 
sumed therein and would revitalize the morning hour, so that 
every day excepting Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, which 
are now set apart for special business, there should be at least 
one hour given to business under the call of committees. Relief 
of some character is necessary, and I believe that with the 
elimination of legislation from the appropriation bills the 
changes here proposed would be sufficient. 

I am not alone in the belief that the concentration of appro- 
priation bills in one committee is the essential reform for this 

se. 
0 REMEDY PROPOSED BY JAMES A. TAWNEY. 

Mr. Tawney served 18 years in the House, and during the last 
6 years of his service was chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. In his article in the September number of the Re- 
view of Reviews for 1910 he said: 

The real remedy for unnecessarily increasing N oe ger lies In 
the adoption of a rule upon the organization of the House in the Sixty- 
second Congress, authorizing the appointment of one - 
ciently 2 represent all sections of the country, vested with ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all estimates for appropriations. This would 
be a genuine reform in the rules of the House, one that would be of 
88 benefit to the people. It would save to the Federal Treasury 
rom fifty to seventy-five millions of dollars annuajly. 

Why such a reform was imperative he pointed out by show- 
ing that during the preceding session of Congress—Sixty-first 
Congress, second session—the appropriations reported to the 
House by the Committee on Appropriations were $16,933,925.24 
less than the estimates over which that committee had jurisdic- 
tion, while the appropriations reported by all the other appro- 
priating committees were $27,931,402.10 in excess of the esti- 
mates. 

The reason is not that there is any peculiar virtue possessed 
by the Committee on Appropriations or the members thereof, 
but it is because committees dealing with a single department 
of the Government acquire in time a special bias for the depart- 
ment with which it specially deals. 

The reason is well pointed out by Dr. Harlan Updegraff, of 
the Bureau of Education, in the American School Board Jour- 
nal for May, 1912, which I have quoted upon a former occa- 
sion, and which will bear repetition. In explaining the failure 
to obtain large appropriations for the Bureau of Education he 
wrote as follows: i 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURE A HINDRANCE. 


If, during the past 40 years, the Commissioner of Education had been 
granted lump-sum appropriations from which he could have paid 
salaries fairly commensurate with those paid i local public and private 
agencies ergs part the United States, and had It m possible for 
him to set aside proper amounts for traveling expenses, the bureau 


would have made a far greater impress upon educational policy and 
practice. In consequence of the hi rll a ypreciation which would have 


resulted, it is also que probable that ngress would have Increased 
its appropriations from year to year until their magnitude would have 
become more nearly commensurate with the high regard in which all 
Americans hold their public schools. : 
However, there is an underlying cause for this situation in the 
business procedure of each of the two Houses of Congress. Under this 
rocedure the estimates for some departments are acted upon by their 
riends at court, while the estimates for other departments are passed 
on by a tribunal whose main object is economy. All appropriation 
bills for the Department of Agriculture are prepared in the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and are reviewed in the Senate by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. This same practice also holds 
with the appropriations for the Diplomatic Service, the military service, 
the naval service, and the postal ce. On the other hand, the 
appropriations for the other branches of the executive departments are 
red by the Committee on Appropriations of the House and are 
referred in the Senate to its committee of like name. Quite naturall 
the attitude of these Committees on Appropriations toward the esti- 
mates submitted by their respective branches of the executive depart- 
ment is distinctly different from that shown by the committees which 
recommend the appropriations for a single depa: t or bureau. Mem- 
bers of the latter class of committees have their attention centered on 
one particular set of governmental activities, which they hold in grow- 
ing appreciation as their know} the work increases. On the 


and commissions, all o 
funds. Strong attachment to the work of any branch of the 
service is not fostered by such a condition. Moreover, the numerous 
insistent demands that come upon them develop a controlling Idea in 


special committees have a tendency to lower the 5 for the 
“ac P ropriations Com- 
oner o 


After six years service at the head of the Committee on 
Appropriations Mr. Tawney retired from Congress on March 4, 
1911. On that day he made his last statement to the House and 
reviewed in a comprehensive manner the expenditures of the 
Government. He entitled his speech “Review of the money 
bills, with suggestions and reflections thereon, based on six 
years’ personal experience in their preparation.” 

The SPEAKER. The fime of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York may have leave to conclude his 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am indebted to the 
House. I think I shall take about 15 or 20 minutes to complete 
what I have to say. 

In the course of that statement, the last to be uttered by him 
a So ouas of which he had been so distinguished a Member, 

said: 

Mr. S r, to my mind no other reform in the rules and 
of this House is so essential to the future welfare of the 
the economical appropriation and expenditure of their mon for the 

ublic service as the consolidation the appropriat urisdiction of 

he House under a single committee of sufficient. ating, — 

tive of alf sections of the country 

service. * © è This division of 

the ys hs gear between eight committees of the House has 
nce it * fn 1885 resul 


resenta- 


year s s adoption * in 1 in an abnormal 
wth of publie expenditures, As I have said before, ours is the onl 
vernment on ea 


which tolerates such a N of divided responsi- 


sy ty with reference to 
authority for gawing drafts u the Public Treasury for public ex- 
8 This system, too, has begotten extravagance and a wide 
ifference in the manner of authorized expenditures between the re- 
spective branches of the public service, a erence which is actually 
grotesque in its inequalities. 


EXPERIENCE OF JOSEPH d. CANNON. 


Mr. Cannon ended 38 years’ service in this House on the 4th 
of March last. He was in the Forty-sixth and Forty-ninth Con- 
gresses, when it was proposed to distribute the appropriation 
bills to various committees. He opposed the suggestion on both 
occasions. On March 4, 1913, about to quit the scene of his 
many years of activity, he made hfs final speech to the House. 
ere king of the distribution of appropriation bills in 1885 he 
Said: 

Mr. Speaker, that change, in m dgment, based upon intimate 
knowledge and observation, has cost? tls — many, mane millions 
of dollars in needless appropriations and expenditures. * * * No 
matter what the stress of umstances may bring about in our na- 
tional life now or hereafter, or how necessary it may become to apply 
the peaning knife, it can never be done without harsh and inequitable 
— — eaen h the medium of many committees as now provided under 
0 0 es. 

I speak with deep and firm conviction in these premises, and after 
many years of somewhat arduous labor as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations when it controlled all of the bills, both under Demo- 
cratic and Republican Houses, and as its chairman when it controlled 
only a portion of the bills, and as a member of it under Democratic 
Houses like conditions. 


A short time ago it was suggested that I write to former Gov, 
Sayers, of Texas, and request his photograph to add to the col- 
lection possessed by the Committee on Appropriations of its 
former chairmen. 

Gov. Sayers answered my request, and I take the liberty of 
reading his letter to me: 

APRIL 21, 1913. 


CCC charges 
prepaid, to Mr. Courts my oheteare ps framed. 
y best wishes are for you, politically and personally. 

Having served on your committee for 12 years continuously, I am 
always much interested in its atone ve indulged the hope that 
it would be again with all the appropriations of whatever char- 
acter. Until this shal] nave been done, it can not be reasonably ex- 

to accomplish much in the direction of economy—an ancient 
watchword of the Democratic Party. 
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SIMILAR VIEWS BY JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 


Gov. Sayers is personally known to few Members of this 
House other than the members of the Texas delegation. He 
served. 12 years in the House, and was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the Fifty-third Congress, leaving 
that committee and his service in this body to become the chief 
executive of his State. On the committee with him were such 
well-known men as Holman, of Indiana, and Dockery, of Mis- 
souri, later governor of Missouri for two terms and recently 
appointed Third Assistant Postmaster General. The most sig- 
nificant thing about this statement, volunteered without any 
suggestion, is that Gov. Sayers in 1885 voted to take some of 
the supply bills from the Committee on Appropriations. 

The opinions of men of the capacity and standing of those 
whom I have quoted, as well as my own experience, observa- 
tion, and study, have led me to the conclusions which I have 
stated to the House. 

It is said, however, that this reform is impossible of attain- 
ment. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], in his 
speech of February 28, 1913, stated the objection usually ad- 
vanced. He said: 


I do not for a moment believe that the members of these other com- 
mittees will ever consent to give up their power over the details of 


these supply bills. 

It may be that the House will not adopt the reform sug- 
gested, but I am unable to believe that Members of the House 
will yote to retain control of appropriations in committees of 
which they are members for that reason alone. 

In my opinion this House will endeavor to do what is right 
and best for the public service and for the country and will not 
approach the consideration of the question with an unalterably 
fixed intention to vote against the proposed reform merely 
because of membership on certain committees which now have 
jurisdiction of certain appropriations as well as of legislation 
affecting the departments for which they appropriate. If it 
could be demonstrated, which I do not believe possible, that 
such is the attitude of all of the members of such committees, 
then I should remind the House that they constitute a minority 
of 147 in a membership of 435, and that they have not the 
power in themselves to prevent the House from effecting this 
reform if upon full consideration it is believed to be the one 
required. 

PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES. 

The only alternative to the plan here suggested that has been 
proposed is contained in the resolution offered in the last Con- 
gress by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] to create 
a committee on estimates and expenditures, to consist of cer- 
tain members of the Ways and Means and Appropriations 
and the chairman and one other member of the committees 
having jurisdiction of the annual appropriation bills. This 
proposed committee is to report the available revenue for the 
next ensuing year and to apportion to the respective committees 
that part of the revenue that may be distributed by it in the 
respective supply bills. 

I do not favor such a committee, because I do not believe it 
either practical or that it can be effective in its operations. 

Such a committee was created in the Senate in March, 1909. 
It had 20 members, including the chairmen of the Committees 
on Appropriations, Finance, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, 
Post Offices, Agriculture, and Indian Affairs. The composition 
was very much as proposed in the resolution of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. The heads of all the spending committees 
were brought together for the purpose of coordinating their 
action. Prof. Henry Jones Ford, speaking of this committee 
in the fall of 1909, said: 


All that the movement amounts to is the creation of a new committee 
subject to the. same conditions of action as the old committees, and 
there can be no sensible expectation of much better results. 


Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, is it not true 
that the Senate committee had absolutely no power—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am going to call attention to what I 
state is a very emphatic and significant difference. 

His observation was accurate; the committee made one report 
setting forth certain well-known truths affecting the Govern- 
ment's business and expenditures and accomplished nothing. 

The proposal of the gentleman from Kentucky differs essen- 
tially from the Senate scheme in one important respect. It is 
this very difference which, in my opinion, makes the plan im- 
practicable, 

Before any committee having jurisdiction of an appropriation 
bill can do its work the proposed committee on estimates and 
expenditures must report a resolution, which must be acted 
upon by the House, defining the sum that the appropria- 
tion bills may carry. I express the opinion, based upon 14 


years’ service in this House, all of the time upon committees 
which have had jurisdiction of appropriation bills, and during 


eight of the years upon the Committee on Appropriations, that 
no one, and no committee, at the outset of any session of Con- 
gress, without careful investigation involving extensive hear- 
ings, can even approximate what the annual supply bills should 
carry. If this proposed committee is to have hearings upon the 
proposal to distribute the revenue, then it will determine all of 
the important questions to be solved by the committees making 
up the bills and leave to those committees merely the routine 
and drudgery to do. 
ERRONEOUS PRINCIPLES INVOLVED. 


The scheme, in my opinion, is based upon an erroneous prin- 
ciple. Under our system our revenue is not adjusted annually 
in accordance with our expenditures. 

Tariff legislation enacted by the Republican Party has not 
had as its primary function the obtaining of revenue, but 
rather has been designed chiefly to protect American manu- 
facturers. 

With the exception of a comparatively few years, the reve- 
nues have been in excess of the expenditures since the Civil 
War. With such a plan in operation, I believe that the appro- 
priations would have been augmented instead of lessened, be- 
cause the constant tendency of the legislature is to absorb all 
of the revenues in advancing projects in which the members 
are interested. 

The one thing above all others that made specie payments 
possible was the rigid economy enforced by a Democratic House 
of Representatives. It also made possible the casting off of 
the burdens of the taxes resulting from the war. 

Should the plan proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky 
be adopted, what will prevent the House from increasing bills, 
reported by the committees within the limitation, beyond the 
amounts determined upon by the report of the Committee on 
Estimates and Expenditures? There are few of the appro- 
priation bills that can not be so framed within certain limits 
as to insure their increase upon consideration by the House. 

Another fatal defect to the plan is the Zailure to take into 
consideration the action of the Senate. All writers upon our 
system emphasize the fact that the necessity of submitting the 
supply bills to two bodies with equal powers to augment them 
is the most perplexing difficulty to be zuet, and yet, after all the 
consideration and determination of the House, the Senate would 
be free to exercise unrestrainedly its right of amendment. 


VIEWS OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 


President Wilson, in his“ Congressional Government,“ speak- 
ing of the situation, says: 

But 8 the dealings of the Senate with money bills gen- 
erally render worthless the painstaking action of the House. The 
Senate has been established by precedent in the very fullest possible 
privileges of amendment as ‘regards these bills no less than as regards 
all others. * * The upper House may add to them what it 
pleases, may go altogether outside of their original features of legisla- 
tion, altering not 7 the amounts but even the oes of expenditure, 
and making out of the materials sent them by the 1 chamber 
measures of an almost totally new character. s passed by the House 
of Representatives, appropriation bills generally provide for an ex- 
penditure considerably less than that called for by the estimates; as 
returned from the Senate ap 4 usually propose grants of many addi- 
tional millions, haying been brought by that less sensitive body up 
almost, if not quite, to the figures of the estimates. 

The gentleman from Kentucky admitted that this was a weak- 
ness in the plan proposed by him, but expressed the belief that 
the focusing of public attention upon the consideration of the 
committee's report would stop most of the abuses that now 
exist. I am unable to share in this belief. In my opinion both 
the Senate and the public would have long forgotten what had 
been said and done in the House before the supply bills were 
acted upon in the Senate. 

From 1901 to 1912 the Senate increased the appropriation 
bills, exclusive of pensions, by $304,314,167.73. In 1908, ex- 
elusive of pensions, the increases amounted to $44,944,465.31 ; 
and in 1909, the increase made by that body to annual supply 
bills, except pensions, as passed by the House, aggregated 
$66,146,443.38, which resulted in the abortive attempt to check 
the increase of appropriations by the creation of the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures. 

Instead of checking the tendency of the Senate to increase 
bills, in my opinion, it will compel the Senate to amend even 
more freely than at present. 

This result will be more marked when the Houses are in 
different political control. 

There is a political objection to the plan, which, while it 
should not be controlling, nevertheless should not be ignored. 

Let it be assumed that such a committee is in existence; 
that it has reported resolutions to the House fixing the limits 
of various bills; that such resolutions have been agreed to by 
the House; and that the supply bills pass within the limita- 
tions fixed. If at the end of the session the appropriations, 
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when finally agreed upon, exceed the sums stated in the reso- 
lutions agreed to upon the report of the proposed committee, 
then the party in power has written a most conclusive indict- 
ment of its incompetency. The opposition need only to exhibit 
the resolutions as showing the promise and the total of the 
appropriations as showing the performance. 

WEAKNESS OF THE “ BUDGET COMMITTEE” PLAN. 

In a short session of Congress the plan can not possibly work. 
At the last session I had the subcommittee in charge of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial bill meet before Congress 
convened. With considerable difficulty advance proofs of the 
estimates were obtained in confidence from the Treasury De- 
partment, so that it was possible to report and pass that bill 
within the first 10 days of the session. It is always important, 
in the short session, to send to the Senate at least two of the 
appropriation bills before the holiday recess. If the commit- 
tee had to wait upon the proposed committee to complete its 
investigations and deliberations, and the action of the House 
upon its report, the appropriation bills, in my opinion, would 
either fail or be passed under a procedure defensible only under 
extraordinary circumstances by the suspension of the rules. 
This would preclude amendment and debate, and would make 
the committees the real legislative authority. 

It is said that the defects of this plan are common to the one 
which I have advanced; that the Appropriations Committee 
would prepare its bills in subcommittees for the consideration 
of the full committee and, in effect, there would be separate 
and independent committees in charge of the respective bills. 
I deny the accuracy of the contention. The experience of the 
House does not justify the claim. The routine portions of all 
bills, the matters fixed by law about which there is no discre- 
tion, would be adjusted by the subcommittee and ignored by the 
full committee; but the important questions in every bill in- 
volving policies, in so far as they might be determined by the 
sums appropriated to conduct a particular service, would be 
determined by the entire committee. In reaching a conclusion 
upon all such matters the various members would have in mind 
the different projects and services for which provision must be 
made in other bills, and thus would always be acting with a 
wide vision and more clear comprehension of the entire gov- 
ernmental business. 

Moreover, a policy could be tacitly agreed upon and carried 
out by the committee. It was done so in the last Congress, but 
every plan to effect economies was rendered futile by different 
policies in other committees. 

‘With the creation of the proposed committee the differences 
continually arising from conflicts over jurisdiction and inevi- 
tably resulting either in unnecessary appropriations or ill-ad- 
vised legislation would not be eliminated. The situation is well 
illustrated by the condition of the Indian appropriation bill 
to-day. Senate amendments to that bill provide lump-sum ap- 
propriations for additional clerical services in the Indian 
Bureau in Washington, although ample provision has been made 
for the clerical force of the bureau in the legislative bill, and it 
is even proposed to repeal a statute which requires detailed 
estimates of the number of persons required in the bureau to 
be submitted to Congress for consideration. Such conditions 
rarely arise affecting bills in the Committee on Appropriations, 
and when they do it is much easier to prevent the supplemental 
appropriations in the manner mentioned. 

Should the proposed committee be appointed, I believe it 
will have a tendency—which should be resisted—to include all 
appropriations in a single bill. Compelled to investigate and 
to hold hearings, in time the inevitable result would be more 
extensive hearings and investigations, until practically all of 
the functions of the eight committees having jurisdiction of the 
appropriation bills, so far as appropriations are concerned, 
would be absorbed. This would give impetus to such a move- 
ment to include all the appropriations in a single bill, and to 
do so would require the rearrangement of many items which 
would remove many of the most salutary checks upon expendi- 
tures found in our statutes. 

I shall not discuss at length this phase of the question. It 
will suffice to quote very briefly from a competent and disinter- 
ested authority. The Wisconsin Idea, published in 1912, was 
written by Mr. Charles McCarthy, chief of the Wisconsin legis- 
lative reference department. In the introduction to the book, 
written by Col. Roosevelt, it is said: 


This book is a book which in my judgment ev reformer just at 
this time should have in hand. v3 seid 3 


In the preface, Mr. McCarthy says: 


101. 
from a different standpoint than any other man. 


STUPIDITY OF POLITICAL BCONOMISTS. 


Occupying such a position with the encomium already quoted 
upon the work, I desire to quote briefly from it. 

In the opinion of the writer— 

Says Mr. McCarthy— 
Wisconsin has been fortunate, on the whole, in 
known as a “budget bill” Trained as 2 studen po paha 
rather difficult for him to reach this conclusion, but a thoro: 
gation of the procedure in other States and some first-hand 
of such p ure in foreign countries have convinced 
dom of this plan. e b t bill— 
bill containing all R 
government, and not 
ment ma. 8 its estimates and recommend e 


what is 
t of economics it was 
h investi- 
owl 
him of the w 


opinion is so great 
those estimates his 


of poli 
to American leg W te 


Mr. Speaker, it is natural that there should be differences of 
opinion as to what improvements, if any, can be made in our 
present system. Able men differ radically with me in the rem- 
edy I urge. To them I concede the utmost honesty and sincerity 
of purpose. It would be strange, indeed, if everyone were in 
agreement as to the changes necessary in our procedure. 
CONCENTRATION OF APPROPRIATION BILLS JUSTIFIED BY LONG EXPERIENCE, 


I suggest nothing novel, untried, or experimental. The 
changes here urged are those which withstood the assaults and 
vicissitudes of 93 years of our existence. It has the approval 
and indorsement of many men who towered as giants among 
their contemporaries and whose fame is not as flickering as the 
feeble candle's light, but steady and resplendent as the noon- 
day sun. 

The questions involved will require the exercise by the House 
of its highest talents and most discriminating judgment, and 
I know that whatever is done will be with the patriotic de- 
termination to act only for the best interests of the people and 
of the country. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like a half a minute 
to make a statement to the Members here present. At the close 
of the last session I made a speech dealing with the same sub- 
ject with which the gentleman from New York has so splendidly 
dealt to-day. Inasmuch as this matter will come before the 
Democratic caucus to-morrow, and inasmuch as it will doubtless 
come before the House shortly thereafter, perhaps with some of 
the features suggested in that speech of mine, I have taken the 
liberty of sending to-day to each Member of Congress a copy 
of that speech that they may at their leisure see the proposals 
and the reasons advanced in support of those proposals. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is recognized for 10 minutes under the special order. 


THE JEWS IN ROUMANIA. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, at the instance of certain of my 
constituents who are students of international conditions, I have 
introduced a resolution requesting the Secretary of State to 
inform the House with respect to the prospects of an adjust- 
ment of the problem of the Jews in Roumania. Since the Russo- 
Turkish War and the Berlin treaty of July, 1878, there have 
been frequent reports of the failure of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment to observe that clause of the treaty which provided that 
citizenship should not be denied on account of religion. It is 
claimed by Jews who have migrated to the United States that 
the citizenship clause was inserted on the motion of the French 
plenipotentiary, M. Waddington, seconded by Lord Disraeli, of 
England, especially with a view to the rights of those natives 
of Roumania who responded to the Jewish faith. It appears 
that these complaints were officially recognized by John Hay, 
the Secretary of State, in 1902, and that there was considerable 
diplomatic correspondence with reference thereto, without ef- 
fectuating relief. As late as 1904 it was reported to the Sec- 
retary of State that a better feeling existed as between the so- 
called “indigenous Jews” and the Government and that certain 
of the Jewish newspapers advised “against any measures from 
outside in behalf of Roumanian Jews.” 

Little appears to have been done since 1904 by the United 
States or any other country to induce the Roumanian Govern- 
ment to place itself in harmony with the other powers signatory 
to the Berlin treaty on the Jewish citizenship question. The 
attitude of the Roumanian Government, hedged about as it is 
by contending and ambitious powers, appears to have been 
directed toward keeping the Roumanian nationality free from 
possible Jewish assimilation. It was estimated by Mr. Hay 
in 1902 that the number of Jews in Roumania all told did not 
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exceed 400,000. It appeared, however, that the Roumanians, 
numbering 7.000.000 or 8,000,000, were fearful of being over- 
run, and that this constituted the real objection to the observ- 
ance of the Berlin treaty with regard to the Jews. The adop- 
tion of any naturalization agreement which would enforce the 
recognition of Jews not indigenous to Roumania seems to have 
been objected to upon the same ground. 

The failure of Roumania to treat with the United States in 
this matter might be excused, because the United States was 
not a party to the treaty of Berlin. At first blush it must be 
conceded that notwithstanding the human rights involved, to 
say nothing of the breach of treaty stipulations, the United 
States has no right to meddle in this affair. Apparently this 
thought has been in the minds of diplomats, who, with the 
exception of Mr. Hay, have hitherto approached the question 
with great delicacy. While Mr. Hay was characteristically dip- 
lomatic, he was also extremely frank, and did not hesitate in his 
instructions to the American minister to Greece and Roumania 
to point out the political disabilities of the Jews in Roumania 
and the effect of Roumanian oppressive measures upon their 
manhood. Mr. Hay even maintained that by reason of the con- 
ditions prevailing in the country of their birth many of them 
emigrated to the United States, upon which an additional re- 
sponsibility was imposed because of such immigration, He 
raised the rather novel point that— 

“human beings so circumstanced have virtually no alterna- 
tives but submissive suffering or flight to some land less un- 
favorable to them ` 

And that— 

“such emigration is necessarily for a time a burden upon the 
community upon which fugitives may be cast.” 

Continuing, Secretary of State Hay said: 

e -reliance and the knowledge and ability that evolve the 
power of self-support must be developed and at the same time 
avenues of employment must be opened in quarters where com- 
petition is already keen and opportunities scarce. The teach- 
ings of history and the experience of our own Nation show that 
the Jews possess in a high degree the mental and moral quali- 
fications of conscientious citizenhood. No class of emigrants 
is more welcome to our shores when coming equipped in mind 
and body for entrance upon the struggle for bread and inspired 
with the high purpose to give the best service of heart and 
brain to the land they adopt of their own free will. But when 
they come as outcasts, made doubly paupers by physical and 
moral oppression in their native land, and thrown upon the 
long-suffering generosity of a more-favored community, their 
migration lacks the essential conditions which make alien immi- 
gration either acceptable or beneficial. So well is this appre- 
ciated on the Continent that even in the countries where anti- 
semitism has no foothold it is difficult for these fleeing Jews to 
obtain any lodgment. America is their only goal.” 

Since this important declaration by one of the greatest of 
our Secretaries of State there has been a steady flow of Rou- 
manian Jew immigration to the United States, until it is esti- 
mated that not more than 250,000 or 300,000 indigenous Jews 
continue to reside in Roumania. This is indicative of their 
lack of opportunity and the great disadvantages under which 
they continue their Roumanian residence. 

In May last the Federation of Roumanian Jews of Philadel- 
phia, at an open meeting in that city, passed resolutions urging 
Congress to again take up the troublesome problem. ~ 

And here I want to interpolate that a meeting of Roumanian 
Jews was held in New York City a week ago at which consid- 
erable feeling was manifested. An organization was perfected, 
for which as honorary chairman was named the distinguished 
Speaker of this House, the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, of Missouri. 
Others who were mentioned as being officers of that federation 
are our colleagues, Messrs. Gotprocte and Levy, of New York, 
and our former colleague, William S. Bennet, Judge Rosalski, 
and others. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDER]? 

Mr. MOORE. I do. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the gentleman advise the House how 
Many Jews there are in Roumania at this time? 

Mr. MOORE. It is said there are about 250,000 or 300,000 
remaining there. The correspondence of Secretary Hay in 1902 
indicated that there were 400.000. = 

Mr. CALDER. Can the gentleman state if the Jews in Rou- 
mania are allowed to attend the public schools? 

Mr. MOORE. They are allowed to do so after all of the 
Roumanian children are provided for, but usually there is no 
room after the Roumanian children are taken care of. As a 
rule, they build schools and pay taxes, but they have no citizen- 


ship, no right to hold office, no right to certain employments, no 
right to own lands, and no right to ask protection of any Gov- 
ernment. They are regarded as aliens without a country; yet 
they are indigenous, born to the soll. 

Mr. CALDER. Are they compelled to serve in the army? 

Mr. MOORE. They are compelled to serve in the army and 
to endure all the rigors resulting therefrom. And they are in 
some respects frowned upon by the population of Roumania, 
who regard them as ambitious and who think that if any op- 
portunities were given to them at all they would overflow the 
country. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Is the gentleman aware that 
there is a committee now forming in New York, composed of 
American citizens, to present to our country the views the gen- 
tleman is so ably expressing upon the floor? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; I know that to be the fact. There was 
a large meeting there last week, at which a permanent organiza- 
tion was formed, to give expression to various grievances of the 
Jews who have left that country. It is a natural feeling of 
none who have left Roumania to aid those who have been left 
behind. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not true that those born in Roumania 
are not recognized as citizens? 

Mr. MOORE. That is true, and there is no way for them to 
become citizens, even though the treaty of Berlin required that 
they should not be prejudiced by reason of their religion, ex- 
cept as I have stated. 

They have only the right to go to Parliament itself, and Par- 
liament, of course, is a very large body, and, in a smaller degree, 
like the Congress of the United States, which, of course, would 
not have much time or inclination to deal with the naturaliza- 
tion of an individual. A very small proportion of them have 
obtained the right in this way. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not also true that Roumania has violated 
the Berlin treaty time and time again? 

Mr. MOORE. There is no doubt about that. The Rou- 
manian Government desires to avoid dealing with other nations 
on this question at all. I have quoted Secretary Hay as show- 
ing one point upon which it might be possible for the United 
States to intervene. In 1902 the Secretary did undertake to 
have the signatory powers approach Roumania; but it is not 
certain that any of them did this with any enthusiasm, although 
every one of the signatory powers to the Berlin treaty except 
Roumania did live up to the agreement, which provided that 
Jews should not be debarred from citizenship. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be permitted to conclude his remarks. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman now 
yield for a question? 

The SPHAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I do. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Did not Secretary Hay, while of course 
conceding that America was not a party to the treaty, take the 
ground that the United States might well appeal to the powers 
to require the observance of the Berlin treaty upon principles of 
international law and principles of natural justice? 

Mr. MOORE. He took that ground substantially, and was 
even a little more specifie. He indicated that inasmuch as the 
effect of the oppression of the Jews by the Roumanian Govern- 
ment was to make them restless and drive them out, in conse- 
quence of which many of them came to the United States, that 
therefore the United States had an interest in them and in the 
rights which they claimed were denied them. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Following the line of questions put before 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether it is not a fact that freedom of worship is 
denied to the Jew in Roumania and that the Jew there is in 
this position: That while born there, he is, nevertheless, re- 
garded as an alien and is at the same time denied all foreign 
protection? 

Mr. MOORE. That is substantially true. He is a native and 
still without the protection of any country on earth. He was 
born in Roumania. He has been there since the eighth century, 
and yet he has no right of citizenship, except as parliament 
shall grant that right to the individual, and he is still amenable 
to any punishment that may be imposed upon him by the Goy- 
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arnment. He has not the right to appeal to a foreign power. He 
stands alone—“a man without a country.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
zo the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE, I do. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman refers to the Roumanian Jew 
as “a man without a country“ while he is in Roumania. How 
does he become a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. MOORE. He becomes a citizen of the United States when 
de has been here five years, if he applies 

Mr. MANN. “A man without a country” can not become a 
zitizen of the United States from anywhere. 

Mr. MOORE. I am frank to say that if the laws of the United 
States were strictly enforced in regard to Roumanian Jews who 
were not citizens of Roumania it would be difficult for them to 
foreswear their country. 

Mr. MANN. The laws of naturalization are strictly enforced, 
I may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. Then the question of humanity arises and the 
effect upon the United States Government, which thus has 
received within its borders men who have no country at all. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gentle- 
man from Pennsylyania in order to make a suggestion to the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

The SPHAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDIOGLE. In the eyes of the law, as the gentleman 
from Illinois well says, the individual Jew born in Roumania 
is a subject of the King of Roumania, so that when he comes 
here and applies for naturalization in due time he may well be 
regarded in the eyes of our law as a subject of the King of 
Roumania and foreswear his allegiance to him. 

Mr. MANN. Of course there is no doubt about it, and I 
simply thought the gentleman from Pennsylvania was using a 
little hyperbole when he was talking about “a man without a 
country“ when he was born in Roumania. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLBE. That is the practical effect. 

Mr. MOORE. I will quote what was given to me as to the 
political status of the Jew of Roumania. As regarded by that 
Government, he is “an alien, not subject to any foreign protec- 
tion.” I think to a certain extent that answers the gentleman's 
question, apart from the legal part of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania yield? 

Mr. MOORE, I will yield first to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt the gentleman has quoted cor- 
rectly, but I would doubt the correctness of the authority. If 
the Jew is a Roumanian when he comes here, there is no way 
by which he could become a naturalized citizen of the United 
States. I do not think that that is the case. 

Mr. MOORE. The fact remains that the Roumanian Jew is 
not a citizen of Roumania unless he is specially qualified by 
the Parliament. 

Mr. MANN. I question that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Would it not be more accurate to say, on 
the basis of the facts that the gentleman has stated, that the 
Roumanian Jew is a man without citizenship who can become 
naturalized under our law because he is unquestionably a sub- 
ject of Roumania, but not a citizen of Roumania; but as a man 
who, without possessing citizenship, is still a subject, he may 
thus become naturalized under our laws? 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman for distinguishing be- 
tween a citizen and a subject. The two gentlemen who have 
addressed this question to me are lawyers and qualified to pass 
upon naturalization questions. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman who last spoke is not a 
lawyer. 

Mr. MOORE. It is not the most lucrative practice at the bar 
and it is a kind of practice which most lawyers hesitate to 
indulge in, with the result that possibly there may be quibbles 
when great lawyers undertake to decide these questions. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman who last spoke is not a 
lawyer. 

Mr. MOORE. He talks like a lawyer, and just as well as a 
lawyer. 

Mr. MANN. He talks better than a lawyer, but he is not one. 
Both the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] talk better than 
lawyers—and talk more. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MONDELL. What I have said is merely the opinion of 
a layman. 

The SPEAKER. Both gentlemen not only talk well, but both 
talk at once, which is contrary to the rule. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE. I desire to conclude this address in 10 min- 
utes, having promised not to occupy the time of the House 
longer than that, and so I ask at this point to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I shall append to these remarks 
some of the statements authorized by the officers of the federa- 
tion. They plead for the friendly intercession of the United 
States on behalf of their brethren who have not been so for- 
tunate as to pass from the Roumanian borders to the United 
States. It is in their interest that I have introduced the reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary of State to inform the House 
whether it is not time to renew the effort to do an act of simple 
justice to the unfortunate Jews of Roumania. [Applause.] 

BASIS OF THE GRIEVANCES, 


From a statement submitted to me by the Federation of Rou- 
manian Jews of Philadelphia, of which Dr. M. Y. Belber is pres- 
ident, A. B. Goldenberg, secretary, and Samuel Shoyer, treas- 
urer, these chief points of grievance are taken: 

First. At the Berlin congress of 1878 the high contracting 
powers decreed in article 44 of the treaty that religion shall bar 
none from the full enjoyment of the rights and privileges of 
citizenship in Roumania. 

Second. The Roumanian Government has to this date failed 
to execate the provisions of article 44 of the Berlin treaty by 
denying its native subjects of the Jewish faith the rights and 
privileges of citizenship enjoyed by the rest of the population. 

Third. The present political status of the native Jews of and 
within Roumania is defined by the Roumanian Government as 
“aliens not subject to any foreign protection,” thereby expatri- 
ating them from their land of nativity, denying them allegiance 
to or protection from any other government. 

Fourth. Over 200 governmental restrictions are now in force 
against the native Jewish inhabitants, which deny them every 
human right and close to them almost every avenue of earning a 
livelihood in Roumania. 

The statement of detailed facts submitted by the federation 
also constitutes the argument for the friendly intercession of 
the United States. It is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF FACTS ABOUT THE JEWISH QUESTION IN ROUMANTA, 


“When the Russo-Turkish War broke out in 1877, Russia 
claimed that her only object in fighting the Turks was to free 
the Christians from Mussulmanic oppression. Roumania, then 
a tributary State of Turkey, fought by the side of Russia for 
the same reasons. 

On the Ist day of July, 1878, while the peace congress was 
in progress at Berlin, remembering that the Jews of Roumania 
were the subject of persecution under the Roumanian rule, as 
were the Christians under that of the Turks, M. Waddington, 
the French plenipotentiary, arose and moved that religion shall 
be no bar to the enjoyment of all civil and political rights in 
Roumania. The motion was seconded by Benjamin Disraeli 
[Lord Beaconsfield] for England. A similar motion was made 
for Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro by M. Waddington for 
France and seconded by Bismarck for Germany and de Lannay 
for Italy. As regards Roumania, the provision is incorporated 
under article 44 of the treaty of Berlin. Roumania was given 
independence under article 43 of the same treaty, subject to the 
faithful observance of article 44. 

“The treaty was signed by England, France, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Austria, Italy, and Turkey. 

“ Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro had faithfully observed 
the mandate of the powers. Roumania alone ignored it. 

“After peace was concluded, Roumania amended article 7 
of her constitution, which reads, in substance and effect, that 
Parliament alone shall confer the rights of citizenship, and 
that only upon individual applications. The Jews were not to 
be enfranchised en masse, as was the sense of the treaty. 
Since 1878 until the beginning of the present Turko-Balkan 
War about 200 Jews were naturalized by this method and only 
a couple hundred more since the last two months, which, of 
course, is only intended to throw dust in the eyes of Europe. 

a THE RESTRICTIONS. 

“ Jews have no right to vote or hold public office, be it ever so 
humble. They are not given any contract work by the Gov- 
ernment, even if they do it 5 per cent cheaper than the Rou- 
manians. They can not be employed in the railroad, postal, 
telephone, or telegraph service. They can not own land, live or 
do business in villages, or even hire out as laborers upon farms. 
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They are not admitted into the State’s schools until all the chil- 
dren of the Roumaulans are accommodated, and then only upon 
the payment of a tax. There are not many schools there, so 
the Jewish children are generally left out. So they must main- 
tain their own schools, and yet pay taxes to support the Gov- 
ernment’s schools. From certain State schools, such as manual 
training, the Jewish children are excluded altogether. 

“The law prohibits any factory, even if it be owned by a 
Jew, to have in its employ more than one-third Jews of the 
entire personnel. Jews may not be lawyers, not even clerks to 
lawyers; they may not own pharmacies; they may not engage 
in the sale of tobacco or matches—Government monopoly; Jews 
must serve in the army, but may hold no rank higher than pri- 
vate; they are subject to expulsion within 12 or 24 hours for 
anything said or written politically displeasing to the Govern- 
ment, and other restrictions, over 200 in number; they must 
pay all taxes the same as the rest of the population who are 
citizens. 

Let it be understood that there are no laws in Roumania 
against ‘Jews,’ but only against ‘aliens.’ The law reads that 
only Roumanians or naturalized Roumanians may do this or 
that or the other. The Jews are considered ‘aliens not subject 
to any foreign protection.’ Before the Berlin congress the 
Jews of Roumania were considered as Roumanian subjects. 

“The condition of the Jews in Roumania is worse to-day 
than it has been previous to the Berlin congress. 

“The position of the Jews in Roumania is worse than that 
of the Jews in Russia. The latter enjoy in Russia many rights 
which are denied to the Jews in Roumania. The Russian Jews 
are Russian citizens, with the right to vote and be represented 
in the Duma; in fact, Jews have served as deputies in the 
Duma of Russia. 

“The Jews have lived in Roumania for centuries—their his- 
tory there dates back to the eighth century. 

“The Jews have helped develop the country. To them alone 
belongs the credit of Roumania’s present commercial and indus- 
trial life. They have given her the best in its literature and 
drama. 

“Strange as it may seem, the statesmen who oppose the 
enfranchisement of Jews are not themselves of pure Roumanian 
blood. Most of them are the descendants of the Greek, Rus- 
sian, Bulgarian, and Armenian invaders of old who exploited the 
poor Roumanian peasants to the last drop of their blood. The 
King of Roumania is himself a foreigner—Charles, a prince of 
the German house of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, imported to 
Roumania in 1866. 

“Roumania has a population of 7,000,000, of which 250,000 
are Jews. About 70 per cent of the population is engaged in 
agriculture, except the Jews. It is a constitutional monarchy ; 
has a Parliament with two branches, a chamber of deputies 
and a senate. The cabinet is responsible to Parliament. There 
is free speech and free press. The Jews are prohibited these 
privileges; that is, they may make speeches and publish news- 
papers, but may not say anything displeasing to the Government 
on penalty of expulsion. 

“The Government fosters and encourages anti-Semitic agita- 
tions. The Jew can not lay much claim to protection from the 
mob at the hands of the Government. Anyone may abuse a 
Jew. Some time ago a colonel in the Roumanian Army slapped 
a civilian four times across the face in a street car and then 
offered the apology, “I thought you were a Jew,” after he dis- 
covered that his victim happened to be a gentile. 

“A highwayman was recently tried at Botoshany, Roumania, 
and his defense was that he only robbed Jews, The public 
prosecutor in vain attempted to prove that his yictims were 
also 8 but the court acquitted him.” 

THE RESOLUTION, 


To this statement I append a copy of the resolution drawing 
the attention of the State Department to this problem and ask- 
ing for information. 

[House resolution 183, Sixty-third Congress, first session.] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 24, 1913. 


Mr. Moonn submitted the following resolution, which was referred to 

the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

Resolution requesting the Secretary of State to N the House as 
to the Berlin poate of 1878 with respect to Jews in Roumania, 


Whereas it is reported that the Roumanian Government has failed to 
observe that article of the treaty of Berlin (1878) which provides 
that ongien shall be no bar to the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship in Roumania ; and 

Whereas the failure of the Roumanian Government to observe the pro- 
visions of the Berlin treaty would be discriminatory as the 
native Jews of Roumania, affecting them se omni! in matters of 
employment and preferment : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be uested to inform the 

House whether any communication has with the Roumanian 

Government or the powers signatory to the treaty of Berlin in relation 


to the observance of said treaty, or with respect to a naturalization con- 
ee a the United States and the Roumanian Government; 
and if so, and no ngewe have been reached thereon, whether the 

United ‘States has such interests with respect to said treaty and the 
operation thereof as to make further diplomatic eee desirable. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. To ask unanimous consent that I may 
address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will suspend, the Chair 
8 to recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KrrLrI. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] asks unanimous consent to address the House for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
have read as a part of my remarks the following memorial 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the memorial 
which the gentleman sends up will be read as a part of his 
remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States of America: 


Whereas the freedom of the press is the foundation of personal and 
political liberty, and any attempt to impair that freedom is a blow 
— republican nstitutions and a crime against the American people; 


Whereas recent instances of intimidation of newspapers and attempts to 
coerce editorial opinion through pressure haye been brought 
to the attention of the reading public, and the punishment of news- 
paper editors through attacks on their credit has created widespread 
comment; and 

Whereas a Concrete illustration of this abuse of credit has been brought 
to the attention of the citizens of Scranton, Pa., and vicinity through 
the financial ruin of the Tribune-Re enuan and its proprietor, al- 
Thon 75 was a going, growing, and prospering institution: There- 

‘ore 


Resolved, That this memorial be 3 to the Con of the 
United States setting forth the facts in the case of Scranton 
Tribune-Republican, as mentioned abore, and autre rar Par investigation 
into this growing ł as part of the abuse of credit 
through the Money Trust; and 

3 this memorial be presented to Congress through the 
Hon. M. CLYDE KELLY. 


William Me 


5 County; Gifford Pinchot, Pike 
Mahi lon 


Coun Meyers, Cambria County; Thomas 
Robbing Philadelphia County; John T. Murphy, Phila- 
delphia County; F. Remp is, 5 ee Charles 
L. Van Scoten, Susquehanna aunty; G Wagen- 
seller, Py ha County; D. W. Sei grist, Ensen County: 
W. annon, Columbia county; A . Nevin Deitrich, 
5 5 County. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the memorial 
which has just been read was presented to me by a number of 
citizens of Pennsylvania who believe that it touches on the prob- 
lem that this House will soon undertake to solve, concentrated 
control of credit, a problem greater than that of banking and 
currency, which will also be before us. The President, in his 
able manner, gave us a splendid address yesterday, in which 
he told us that even personal considerations should not out- 
weigh the need for immediate legislation to deal with this 
eredit-control situation. 

When we realize that the control of credit has a potential 
influence upon every business in this Nation, it becomes a mani- 
fest peril if it is allowed to continue without some check upon 
it. Worse and more dangerous than all is the influence of the 
control of credit on the press of the country. The case of the 
Scranton Tribune-Republican, which is referred to in this memo- 
rial, is an instance which is peculiarly flagrant. Four or five 
years ago, when this paper was a practically worthless prop- 
erty, it was taken over by a new management, and a circula- 
tion at that time of 5,000 copies has been built up to 32,000 
copies at the present time, and its annual receipts from $32.000 
a year to $152,000 a year. Last year the paper made a clear 
profit of about $40,000, and during the early months of this 
year the profits had been at the rate of 850.000 a year. But 
in spite of that, and although it was a growing and prosperous 
concern, obligations were demanded by certain banks, credit 
was curtailed, and just recently a receivership was demanded 
and secured. The judge who succeeded Judge Archbald ap- 
pointed two bankers as receivers, and they are at the present 
time conducting the institution. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the 5 from Pennsylvania yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. KELLY of S I have only a minute, and I 
can not yield. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman declines to yield. 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I want to say that the man- 
agement which built up this success, which made this paper 
prosperous, because it filled a public want, has been completely 
overthrown, the policy of the newspaper has been changed, and 
it is at the present time a part of the controlled press of the 
Nation. So it is worth while to bring this memorial to the 
attention of Congress, as these citizens of Pennsylvania have 
done, asking Congress to consider it in connection with the 
control of credit in the hands of the few. In itself it may be of 
comparatively little importance, but as a type it is of vast im- 
portance. The freedom of the press, which was assured in the 
first amendment to the Constitution in the Bill of Rights, is 
imperiled by the power of money-credit control in this country. 
There is a real peril in such power lodged in the combination 
of crooked politics and crooked business which in past years 
de made Pennsylvania especially a hissing and a byword in this 

Nation. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the House for five minutes on this subject. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylyania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may extend and revise my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who makes such 
statements on the floor of the House and declines to yield for 
a question has no right to extend remarks in the RECORD, and I 
shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects to the 
extension of the remarks. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the only reason 
that I refused to yield to the gentleman was because I only 
had a moment left at the time. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman had all the time that he asked 
for, and he was making serious charges. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman from Pennsylvania only 
had five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. If any gentleman wants to ask for an 
extension of the gentleman's time, the Chair will entertain the 
request. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may have 
five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Now I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois for his question. 

Mr. MANN. It was the gentleman from Pennsylvania who 
wanted to ask the gentleman a question when he declined to 
yield. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I thought that the gentleman 
from Illinois desired to interrogate me. 

Mr. MANN. I did until the gentleman declined to yield to 
his colleague. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania care to 
answer the question now? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is comparatively a new Mem- 
ber of the House. I ask him if he knows of any instance in his 
study of congressional life where an investigation of this kind 
has been started in this way because some one lost money. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The memorial clearly sets out 
the purpose and asks that it be taken up in the study of the 
money credit and control. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman know that certain banks 
in Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, and elsewhere are now 
ealling their loans for various other enterprises upon which 
they seem to think there is some reason for uncertainty? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I repeat that the only purpose 
is to inquire why these loans were called, on the ground that 
there was no good and sufficient reason for such action. In 
this particular case there is more than that, and the inquiry in 
connection with the money credit and control would establish 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to both gentlemen that 
putting this petition into a speech does not call upon the House 
to do anything about it. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. KELLY] desires that the House shall pay any attention to 
it, he will have to put it in the basket. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I understand that thoroughly, 
Mr. Speaker, but I deemed it necessary to say a word or two 
in explanation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? 8 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has the gentleman any personal knowl- 
edge as to the truth of the facts contained in the memorial? 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I would say that I was in the 
city of Scranton last Friday night, and was directly in touch 
with those who had personal knowledge of this situation. I 
can say further that the persons friendly to this newspaper 
and its progressive policy offered to raise $100,000 and pay 
every claim dollar for dollar within reasonable time and it 
was refused. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then it is the gentleman’s idea that these 
banks deliberately throttled the paper because it did not like 
the policy? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Acting under political influence 
and with the power had over credits. I want to say further, 
during the time I have 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

— 5 MANN. Does the gentleman know how much this paper 
o 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The paper had recently in- 
creased its indebtedness through the purchase of an additional 
newspaper that had been paying on its capitalization a profit at 
the rate of 6 per cent on $800,000, or 12 per cent on $400,000, 
having made between $40,000 and $50,000 in the last year. Its 
indebtedness was something like $400,000, but the demand that 
immediate payment be made was the only difficulty. Few busi- 
ness enterprises can meet a sudden demand for the payment of 
their entire obligations. I doubt if there is even a bank in thé 
country that could stand up under the demand for the imme- 
diate payment of every dollar of its indebtedness. For that 
reason I maintain that the banks should be especially careful 
of the manner in which they invoke forces against other busi- 
ness institutions which they themselves could not withstand. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it surprising that a 
paper of that sort, with that circulation in a town of that size, 
owing $400,000, should be asked to pay some of its obligations 
or that it is to be considered as having been imposed upon be- 
cause somebody asked it to pay a portion of its indebtedness? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I think without 
a doubt that it was surprising, under the circumstances and in 
view of the fact that three valuable newspaper properties, 
including real estate, were owned by this corporation, another 
having been recently purchased, which increased the indebted- 
ness but which added greatly to the assets also. The demand 
was not for a small amount, but amounted to practically all the 
newspapers’ indebtedness. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the petition to say that there was 
a claimed profit of $40,000 on this paper last year. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I said between $40,000 and 
$50,000. 

Mr. MANN. And that the receipts in a few years increased 
from $32,000 to $152,000? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. One hundred and fifty-two 
thousand dollars last year. It was higher than that during the 
first months of this year. 

Mr. MANN. If the paper made $40,000 profits out of receipts 
amounting to $152,000, does the gentleman think he ought to 
charge it to bankers because they could not get any money? 
Why did not the gentleman and his friends loan the paper 
money? If you can make $40,000 profit out of receipts of 
$152,000, that is going some. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. x 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that th 
gentleman’s time be extended for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I want to answer 
the gentleman from Illinois. I will say that the memorial 
did not mention any amount of profit whatever, but that that 
profit was made and it is being made, or was being made in the 
early months of this year, at the rate of $50,000 a year. Those 
facts can be easily verified. I believe that it is not a matter 
of common business policy to crush out of existence a paper 
which is a prosperous and growing concern, even though its 
obligations may seem large, especially when it is making a 
profit of 6 per cent on twice the amount of its capital. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
correction? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
IIlinois. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say a moment 
ago, or the memorial to say, that the profit last year was over 
$40,000? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Was that an error? 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I made that statement. The 
memorial did not. 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman just now said that he 
did not make it. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Oh, no. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I would like to finish one or 
two sentences. 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a question for information. 

Mr. KELLY of Penusylvania. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand the gentleman to state 
that this newspaper watered its stock from $100,000 to $700,000? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There was no such statement 
as that made or dreamed of. I refuse to yield further to the 
gentleman. I would like to add a word or two along this line. 
The profits which have been made by this newspaper were suffi- 
cient to prove it a prosperous concern, and it was deliberately 
and arbitrarily throttled. I would like to say that it was 
farced into a receivership and that the manager who had built 
up the newspaper into such a successful proposition was sum- 
marily discharged without an hour’s notice, thereby losing 
every dollar that he had put into the paper. I want to call 
attention further to the fact that this whole matter is a point 
in issue in another question being considered by this Congress. 

Mr. CULLOP and Mr. MURDOCK rose. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the point has been made that 
by merely offering the memorial to be read from the Clerk’s 
desk, no specific action is to be taken upon it. I understand it 
is the gentleman’s purpose to have this memorial introduced 
through the basket and have it referred if he can to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Where it is pertinent to refer it to a 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if the gentleman introduces a 
resolution the Chair will refer it to some committee. 

Mr. MANN. Or if he drops the memorial in the basket. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I refuse to yield any further, 
Mr. Speaker. President Wilson stated yesterday, and stated 
truthfully, that the question of banking and currency is an 
important one; but I believe that the people of this country are 
no more interested in banking and currency than in the question 
of credit control, and that any power which can throttle and 
destroy a business institution without right or reason is a 
power that is a peril to this Nation. I believe that all the 
banking and currency legislation which this Congress may 
enact will be useless unless there be something done to curtail 
the power of concentrated control of credit. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. Has the gentleman any program by which 
he can compel credit to be given? I should like to know of such 
a plan, where we can find it. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That program is a possibility, 
and I am confident that the people of this Nation will never 
rest satisfied until it is put into operation. The question will 
never be settled until it is settled right. The first step is to see 
that justice is done and equal opportunity be given every citi- 
zen and every business enterprise. Especially to see that every 
citizen shall have his inherent right to write and print his 
opinions on every subject without previous restraint and to 
assure the people through a free press unbiased and impartial 
information upon all subjects of public concern. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. The gentleman from New York IMr. GoLDFoGLE] asks 
leave to address the House for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


CONDITION OF JEWS IN ROUMANTIA, 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to express my hearty 
concurrence in the action of the distingnished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] in introducing the resolution con- 
cerning the treatment of Jewsin Roumania. For centuries these 
people have been most grievously oppressed and made the vic- 
tims of inhuman laws, which rendered their lot one of abject 
misery, of sorrowful helplessness, and frequently wretched pov- 
erty. They were, as they still are, the objects of bitter per- 
secution, for the malignant hatred of the bigot found expression 
in laws which placed them under the ban of cruel despotism 
and, it may be said, barbaric tyranny. The details are harrow- 
ing. They shock the moral sense of humanity. They stir the 
soul to pity. 

So grievous and deplorable were the conditions that they 
called forth the sympathy, as well as the remonstrance, of the 


American Government. Secretary of State John Hay, in his 
masterly letter written in 1902, for presentation to the signa- 
tories to the Berlin treaty, said: 

The condition of a large class of the inhabitants of Roumania has for 
many years been a source of grave concern to the United States. I 
refer to the Roumanian Jews, numbering some 400,000, Long ago, while 
the Danubian principalities labored under oppressive conditions, which 
only war and a general action of the European powers sufliced to end, 
the persecution of the indigenous Jews under Turkish rule called forth 
in 1872 the strong remonstrance of the United States. The treaty of 
Berlin was hailed as a cure for the wrong, in view of the express pro- 
vision of its forty-fourth article, prescribing that in Roumania the dif- 
ference of religious creeds and confessions shall not be alleged against 
any person as a ground for exclusion or incapacity in matters relating 
to the enjoyment of civil and religious rights, admission to public em- 
ployments, functions, and honors, or the exercise of the various profes- 
sions and industries in any locality whatsoever, and stipulating freedom 
in the exercise of all forms of worship to Roumanian dependents and 
foreigners alike, as well as guaranteeing that all forelgners in Roumania 
shall be treated, without distinction of creed, on a footing of perfect 
equality. 

It is these treaty stipulations that Roumania disregards and 
persistently continues to violate. She still lays her heavy hand 
on her Jewish victim as banefully as before. She still pursues 
her discriminatory conduct despite the Berlin treaty. She still 
enforces and enacts her repressive and proscriptive laws and 
enforces her policy of legalized ostracism. For the purposes 
of to-day’s discussion the particulars making clear the violation 
by Roumania of the Berlin treaty, pointed out by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], need not be enlarged on at 
this time. 

It is almost inconceivable that, in this twentieth century, 
which we boast to be the age of civilization and enlightenment, 
any country calling itself civilized should still persecute a 
people for no reason other than their fidelity to their religious 
faith and their loyalty to conscience. Such a condition, thank 
God, is repugnant to every true American heart and revolting to 
every American mind. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply mindful of the fact that this coun- 
try was not a party to the Berlin treaty to which we made 
reference. We can not directly interfere. I am appreciative of 
what Secretary Hay said of this situation. He said: 

The United States may not authoritatively Spent to the stipulations 
of the treaty of Berlin, to which it was not a signatory— 

But, sir, he also added these strong and significant words— 
But it does earnestly appeal to the pana les consigned therein; because 
they are the principles of international law and eternal justice, advo- 
eating the broad toleration which that solemn compact enjoins and 
standing ready to lend its moral support to the fulfillment thereof by 
its cosignatories, etc. 

So, then, let our great and good Government, which is ever 
foremost in the march of human progress, “lend its moral 
support,” in the language of Hay, in the earnest hope that the 
powers who are signatories to that treaty may require of Rou- 
mania an obseryance of its obligations. [Applause.] 

While our appeal in the past has gone unheeded and our 
Nation’s protest has not met with the accomplishment of its 
purpose, let us not despair of success. With the growing and 
ever increasing power of this Government and its forefront 
standing among the countries of the world our Nation’s voice 
is more potential than it ever was before when raised in the 
cause of justice, of righteousness, of peace, and humanity. Let 
our efforts be renewed with heartfelt earnestness to bring about 
an observance of the Berlin treaty stipulations, through means 
of which the distressing conditions of an unoffending people 
may be relieved from a suffering so grievous that it awakens 
sympathy in every heart that beats responsive to humanity's 
call. „ 

OPIUM TAX, 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
up the bill (H. R. 1967), Union Calendar No. 2. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1967) to amend the act of October 1. 1890 (26 Stat., 
p: pone regulating the manufacture of smoking opium within the 

nited States. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, MANN. Oh, I think we had better go into committee. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole House, and the gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the immediate consideration of the 
bill H. R. 1967. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill men- 
tioned. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. And, Mr. Speaker, pending the 
putting of that motion, I want to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moor] if we can not reach some agreement as 
to time? 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I can not answer myself for the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, but I do not see any occasion 
for trying to reach an agreement as to general debate. Prob- 
ably nobody will desire time, but if they do they ought to 
have it. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I quite agree with the gen- 
tleman, and if he desires to consume time in general debate—— 

Mr. MANN. If so, I will take the floor when the time comes. 
In the meantime I shall object to any agreement to close general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 1967, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 1967, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1967) to amend the act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat., 
Bi Prd ih iS roo ieee the manufacture of smoking opium within the 
n es. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, this is the first 
one of a series of three bills which have been recently agreed 
upon by the Committee on Ways and Means and reported unani- 
mously by that committee with a favorable recommendation to 
the House. This bill is designed to impose so severe a tax upon 
the manufacturers of smoking opium as to discourage that 
manufacture. The opium-exclusion act of February, 1909, abso- 
lutely forbade the importation into the United States of smoking 
opium. 

But under the terms of the tariff act of 1890 smoking opium 
may be manufactured in the United States upon the payment of 
a tax of $10 a pound and upon the furnishing of a bond of 
$5,000. Of course, it is no longer possible under the opium- 
exclusion act to import into the United States crude opium for 
the purpose of manufacturing it into smoking opium, but it is 
possible to grow the poppies commercially for the purposes of 
manufacturing opium in the States of the Pacific coast, and 
the profits of the illicit trade in smoking opium are so high 
that it is probable persons will be tempted to undertake the 
production of the poppy for that purpose. 

Now, this bill before the committee is designed to impose so 
heavy a tax upon that manufacture as to discourage such 
practice. It raises the tax of $10 to $200 a pound, and raises 
the bond from $5,000 to $100,000, and greatly increases the 
penalties for infractions of the act. It is substantially a re- 
enactment of those provisions of the act of 1890 which cover 
the manufacture of smoking opium within the United States, 
the chief difference being the great increase in the amount of 
the tax and in the penalties for the infringement of the act. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless some gentlemen wish to question 
me on the matter—— f 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentieman will permit me to say, I am 
in full sympathy with the purpose not only of this bill but of 
the series of bills which the gentleman has introduced, because 
I was the first one to introduce a bill on the subject in refer- 
ence to the importation of opium and shipment of opium. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. If I may interrupt the gen- 
tleman, I want to say, not for the purpose of spiking his guns, 
but because I think it is honestly due him, that I think he has 
done more than any other Member of this Congress in the last 
decade to put on the statute books laws reforming the health 
and morals of our people, and I know he is in sympathy with 
these bills. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I can not ask any awkward questions 
after that. There seems to be no repealing clause in this bill, 
and I want to ask the gentleman whether it would not be de- 
sirable te repeal directly the provisions of the act of 1890 re- 
lating to the manufacture of smoking opium? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, while this act 
would, by implication, repeal that act, I could see no objection 


to the addition of a paragraph repealing specifically the provi- - 
sion of that act if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
should desire to offer it by way of amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, there is no doubt that this act 
would repeal the act of 1890 by implication, but both would still 
remain on the statute books without being marked “ repealed.” 
I think the gentleman ought to offer an amendment providing 
that “so much of the act of 1890 as relates to the manufacture 
of opium is hereby repealed,” or something of that sort. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. If the gentleman should care 
to offer that amendment, I would be very glad to accept it. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me a question, at 
the bottom of page 1 it says: 

Who has not given the bond required by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, 

Of course, section 2 provides for a bond. I suppose, from 
reading this, that this language is copied from the language in 
a law in some other place where there had been some previous 
reference to a bond to be given to the collector of internal 
revenue or required by the collector. This statute, of coufse, 
is a crimina] statute, and while I do not suppose it will ever 
be invoked, the passage of it will be sufficient. I do not know 
how that language got there. y 

Mr, HARRISON of New York. I think the language of sec- 
tion 1 might be amplified by saying “ hereinafter referred to,” or 
some such phraseology; but as a matter of fact, however, we 
have just copied verbatim the language of the statute that ex- 
ists, and I think that question is very unlikely to arise. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that the purpose of this bill is 
not to raise revenue, in fact, but to prevent the establishment 
of any manufactories in the United States for the purpose of 
making smoking opium? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, that is cor- 
rect, and it is the only way that I know by which Congress can 
accomplish that purpose, 

Mr. MANN. Of course, there is no doubt about that. 

The gentleman referred to some danger of raising poppies 
or seed for making opium in California. Is there any real 
danger of that, or is the real purpose—and I ask for informa- 
tion—of the passing of this law to prevent opium-manufactur- 
ing establishments or to put this country on record in its in- 
ternational relations as having taken the position that it will 
not permit even the importation of smoking opium or the manu- 
facture of smoking opium within our territory? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois has very well stated the phase of this matter to 
which I first made reference. The International Opium Con- 
gress meets on the Ist of July at The Hague. The United 
States was the instigator of these series of commissions and con- 
gresses trying to settle this matter in its international aspects, 
and our own good faith as a nation is strengthened by the 
adoption of these bills, showing our own purpose to stamp out 
this matter. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that so able a 
gentleman as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Harrison] 
has taken hold of this subject, and I hope he will prevail with 
all of his bills. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman takes his 
sent 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE. Is he informed as to the value of opium per 
pound now? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I can only answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania by saying that it is a 
difficult matter to ascertain, because the trade in smoking 
opium is entirely illegal as it exists to-day, and I think the 
prices of it are probably anything that the dealers can get, 
and they may run as high as $25 to $50 per pound. 

Mr. MOORE. Suppose we take up only opium used for 
medicinal purposes. I wanted the gentleman to state what the 
value was, so that the House, or rather the committee, could 
appreciate what it means to fix the tax at $200 per pound. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The price of medicinal opium 
at the customhouses has increased in the last few years. It has 
gone up to over $8 per pound now. Of course that contains 
9 per cent of morphia, and it is a much higher form. 

Mr. MOORE. The rate of $200 a pound, as fixed in the bill, 
would make the manufacture prohibitive? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes; that is the effect. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from New York yield? 

The Does the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Section 3 of the bill provides that 
opium prepared for smoking and manufacturing purposes in 
the United States should be stamped. The gentleman does not 
anticipate that under the provisions of this bill, as a matter of 
fact, there would be any such opium to be stamped? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. No. I think the gentleman 
from Georgia will admit that the provisions proposed by this 
bill will entirely prohibit the manufacture of smoking opium 
in the United States, and it is the only way I know of that we 
have the constitutional power to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. RODDENBBERY. And that section supplies the machin- 
ery that would go along with the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Exactly. It is merely a 
reenactment of existing law, an international revenue provi- 
sion. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further general discussion 
on the bill, the Clerk will report the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1967) to amend the act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stats., 

5 1567), regulating the manufacture of smoking opium within the 

nited States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That an internal-revenue tax of $200 pe und 
shall be levied and collected upon all opium manufactured in the United 
States for smoking purposes; and no person shall engage in such manu- 
facture who is not a citizen of the United States and who has not given 
the bond oe ea hed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. s 

Sec. 2. That every manufacturer of such opium shall file with the 
collector of internal revenue of the district in which his manufactory is 
located such notices, inventories, and bonds, shall keep such books and 
render such returns of material and products, sball put up such signs 
and afix such number to his factory, and conduct his business under 
such surveillance of officers and agents as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may b 
regulation require, ut the bond required of such manufacturer shall 
be with sureties satisfactory to the collector of internal revenue, and 
in a penal sum of not less than $100,000; and the sum of said bond 
may increased from time to time and additional sureties required, 
at the discretion of the collector or under instructions of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue 

Spe. 3. That all ppn prepared for smoking manufactured in the 
United States shall duly stamped in such a permanent manner as 
to denote the payment of the internal-revenue tax thereon. 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of existing laws covering the engraving, 
issue, sale, accountability, effacement, cancellation, and the destruction 
of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as a 3 are hereby 
made to apply to stamps provided for by the pr ng section. 

Suc. 5. at a penalty of not less than $19.909. or imprisonment for 
not less than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court, shall 
be imposed for each and every violation of the preceding sections of 
this act relating to opium or any rson or persons; and all opium 
prepared for smoking wherever found within the United States without 
the stamps required by this act shall be forfeited and destroyed. 

With a committee amendment: 

Amend, page 3, line 5, by striking out the word “or” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “ by.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill favorably to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 1967) 
to amend the act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat., p. 1567), regulat- 
ing the manufacture of smoking opium within the United States, 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think there would be any 
objection to adding a new section, repealing the existing act? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. None whatever—a section 
directly repealing the act. Is that what the gentleman from 
Illinois refers to? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Has the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MANN] prepared an amendment? 

Mr. MANN. No; I have not. I suggest that a new section, 
to be numbered section 6, should be added. providing that “the 
provisions of the act of October 1. 1890 (26 Stats., p. 1567), in 
so far as they relate to the manufacture of smoking opium, are 
hereby repealed.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. MANN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add, as a new section, on page 3, the following: 

“ Sec. 6. The provisions of the act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stats., p. 
1567), in so far as they relate to the manufacture of smoking opium, 
are hereby repealed.” 

ae SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended bill. z 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill regulating the 
manufacture of smoking opium within the United States, and 
for other purposes.” 

On motion of Mr. Harrison of New York, a motion to recon- 
Eo the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
able. 

ADJOURNMENT. x 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under the order previously 
made, until Thursday, June 26, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
Steinhatchee River, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 99) ; to the Committee on 
Ton and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustra- 

cns. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of the 
harbor at Cedar Keys, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 100); to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, repòrt on examination of 
Wills Creek, Ala. (H. Doc. No. 101); to the Committee on 
pro and Harbors and ordered tọ be printed with illustra- 

on. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination of 
harbor of refuge at or near Scituate, Mass. (H. Doc. No. 102); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HARRISON of New York, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6282) to pro- 
vide for the registration of, with collectors of internal revenue, 
and to impose a special tax upon all persons who produce, 
import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, dis- 
tribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, their salts, deriva- 
tives, or preparations, and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 23), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1966) to amend an act entitled “An act to prohibit 
the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal pur- 
poses,” approved February 9, 1909, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 24), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. z 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 6372) to extend the pen- 
sion laws of the United States to the soldiers engaged in the 
Utah expedition of 1857 and 1858, and to the widows and chil- 
dren of such soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6373) to extend the provisions of the 
pension acts of June 27, 1890, and of February 6, 1907, to the 
Enrolled Missouri Militia and other militia organizations of the 
State of Missouri that cooperated with the military or naval 
forces of the United States in suppressing the War of the Re- 
bellion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 6374) to create a board 
of river regulation and to provide a fund for the regulation and 
control of the fiow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate com- 
merce, and as a means to that end to provide for flood preven- 
tion and protection and for the beneficial use of flood waters 
and for water storage and for the protection of watersheds from 
denudation and erosion and from forest fires and for the co- 
operation of Government services and bureaus with each other 
and with States, municipalities, and other local agencies; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 6875) to establish a fish- 
hatching and fish-culture station at a point near the city of 
Jackson, in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6376) for the erection of a military post at 
or near the city of Vicksburg, in the State of Mississippi; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. - 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 6377) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate condemned cannon and balls; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 6378) to authorize 
Robert W. Buskirk, of Matewan, W. Va., to bridge the Tug Fork 
of the Big Sandy River at Matewan, Mingo County, W. Va., 
where the same forms the boundary line between the States of 
West Virginia and Kentucky; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RODDENBERY: A bill (H. R. 6379) to prohibit inter- 
ference with commerce among the States and Territories and 
with foreign nations and to remove obstructions thereto and 
to prohibit the transmission of certain messages by telegraph, 
telephone, cable, or other means of communication between 
States and Territories and foreign nations; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 6380) for the reduction of postage on first- 
class matter to 1 cent per ounce; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6381) providing for the erection 
of a suitable monument on the grave of Maj, Gen. Henry W. 
Lawton, in Arlington National Cemetery, in the State of Vir- 
ginia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6382) to provide 
for representation of the United States in the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Congress on Alcoholism, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCOY: A bill (H. R. 6383) to amend section 19 of 
an act entitled “An act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the enlargement, extension, remod- 
eling, or improvement of certain public buildings, to authorize 
the erection and completion of public buildings, to authorize the 
purchase of sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 4, 1913; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 6384) making an appropria- 
tion to increase the salary of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 6385) to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and adjudicate claims 
for the destruction of private property and damage thereto as 
the result of the construction of levees along and other improve- 
ments of the Mississippi River; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 6386) authorizing the 
equipment of the Norfolk Navy Yard, at Portsmouth, Va., for 
the repair and construction of battleships and other vessels, 
and making an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6387) to establish an immigration station 
on Hampton Roads, in the State of Virginia, purchase a suit- 
able site therefor and erect. thereon suitable buildings for such 
a station; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6388) authorizing the construction of a 
new dry dock at the Norfolk Navy Yard, at Portsmouth, Va., 
and making an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: Resolution (H. Res. 183) requesting the 
» Secretary of State to inform the House as to the Berlin treaty 
of 1878 with respect to Jews in Roumania; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECE: A bill (H. R. 6389) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Robert Herr; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6390) to correct the military record of 
Jacob Shultz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6391) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bittinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6392) granting an increase of pension to 
oe a igri 5 to the Committee on Pensions. 

so, a 6393) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Hector; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6394) granting 
a pension to Annie M. Lunn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 6395) for the relief of the 
8 of Andrew Reece, deceased; to the Committee on War 

8. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bin (H. R. 6396) for the relief of the 
city of Jackson, Miss.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6397) for the relief of J. W. Cain, Morde 
Fuller, Charles Van Buren, and H. C. Perry; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 6398) for the relief of F. M. 
Barfield; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 6399) granting a pension to Ardilicy 
Braining: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 6400) for the relief of the 
an, of Barton, State of Missouri; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 6401) for the relief of Archi- 
bald McElroy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 6402) granting an increase of 
pe nsion to Albert S, Towne; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, j 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 6403) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Malcom Campbell Lamont, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 6404) for the relief of the 
heirs or estate of Samuel Tucker, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6405) to waive the age limit for admission 
to the Pay Corps of the United States Navy for four years in 
the case of Paymaster’s Clerk Henry Guilmette; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 6406) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth A. Hinman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6407) granting a pension 
to Jessie H. Kerr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6408) granting a pension to Catherine 
Troutman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6409) granting a pension to Margaret Ann 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6410) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Duffield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6411) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Schmidt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6412) granting an increase of pension to 
Darwin Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6413) granting an increase of pension to 
Merritt Hauver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6414) granting un increase of pension to 
Charles C. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6415) granting an increase of pension to 
Mark Clinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6416) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Winter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6417) granting an increase of pension to 
Ransom Van Camp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6418) granting an increase of pension to 
James Masher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6419) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Lease; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6420) for the relief of Ella M. Ewart; to 
the Committee on Claims. ` 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 6421) for the relief of 
Thomas M. Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6422) granting 
a pension to Ellen McGee; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


. 
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Also, a bill (II. R. 6423) granting an increase of pension to 
John Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 6424) granting a pen- 
sion to Fredericke Schnert; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6425) granting a pension to R. Mandana 
Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6426) to amend the military record of 
Carlos Baker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 6427) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles L. Konollman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6428) granting 
an inerease of pension to Lyman D. Bogue; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bin (H. R. 6429) for the relief of 
Bridget McGrane; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 6430) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennette A. Wickham; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bin (H. R. 6431) to pay Isaac W. Airey 
for services rendered to the United States Army during the 
late Civil War; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (H. R. 6432) granting a pen- 
sion to Harrison P. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Resolution (H. Res. 186) to appoint 
W. H. Bell a special officer to serve in and about the House 
Office Building; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the Sykes-Horn and 9 
other merchants of Canal Dover, Ohio, favoring a change in 
the interstate- commerce laws; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petition of 78 citizens of Lincoln and 
Flathead Counties, Mont., praying for the settlers of that sec- 
tion under the homestead laws; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, petition of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Club, protesting 
against legislation to divorce industry from transportation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the South Side Motor Boat Club, of St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of the bill licensing power 
boats; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Missouri Bankers’ Association, favor- 
ing I-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 78 citizens of Lincoln and Flathead Counties, 
Mont., praying for a speedy congressional investigation of the 
Forestry Department and the alleged Lumber Trust in that 
section; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of the Pierre Com- 
mercial Club, Pierre, S. Dak., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion making an appropriation for the purpose of building diplo- 
matic and consular buildings, etc., in all foreign countries; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of sundry citizens of Em- 
poria, Kans., protesting against the passage of House bill 33, 
relative to a committee on public heaith; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of sundry business firms of the State 
relative to a committee on public health; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of State of Missouri, department of education, 
favoring passage of Senate joint resolution 5, relating to ap- 
pointment of a commission by the President to study the educa- 
tional problem; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Lumbermen's Club of St. Louis, Mo., 
relative to the Stanley bill to separate industry from trans- 
portation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Springfield, III., protesting against free cigars from the Philip- 
pines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Pennsylvania, favoring the passage of legislation to investi- 
gate the control of credit; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PROUTY: Petition of sundry citizens of Winterset, 
Carlisle, Indianola, Ames, Ankeney, Cambridge, Dallas, Center, 
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Elkhart, Granger, Grimes, Huxley, Kelley, Minburn, Nevada, 
Perry, Polk City, Sheldahl, Slater, Woodward, all in the State 
of Iowa, favoring the passage of legislation compelling con- 
cerns selling goods direct to the consumer by mail to contribute 
their portion of the funds for the development of the local com- 
munity, county, and State; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Bondurant, Conger, and 
Orillia, all in the State of Iowa, favoring the passage of legis- 
lation granting additional compensation to railroads for carry- 
ing the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post, 
Roads. j 

By Mr. SHARP: Petition of Cigar Makers’ International 
Union of America, Local Union No. 86, Mansfield, Ohio, pro- 
testing against any increase of internal-reyenue tax on cigars; 
to the Committee on.Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Amalgamated Lace Operators of Amer- 
ica, Branch No. 17, Elyria, Ohio, protesting against any reduc- 
tion in the present rate of duty on Nottingham laces; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petition of the board of health of the 
State of New Jersey, favoring the establishment of a commit- 
tee on public health; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
third congressional district of Texas, favoring the passage of 
House bill 5308, relative to changing the interstate-commerce 
laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, June 26, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, when, on request of Mr. OveRMAN and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a schedule of books, papers, and so forth, 
on the files of the office of the Auditor for the Post Office De- 
partment which are not needed in the transaction of public busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or historical interest. The 
communication and accompanying paper will be referred to the 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in 
the Executive Departments, and the Chair appoints the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
LANE] members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 
The Secretary will notify the House of Representatives of the 
appointment of the committee. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions 
filed by the court in the following causes: 

Edward D Meier v. United States (S. Doc. No. 115); and 

James N. Hill, sole heir and representative of Joshua Hill, 
deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 116). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referrred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 1967) regulating the manufacture of smoking 
opium within the United States, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the Brandle & Smith 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; the Commercial Club of La Grande, 
Oreg.; and the Lovell & Covel Co., of Boston, Mass., praying for 
the exemption of organizations not organized for profit from the 
operation of the income-tax clause of the pending tariff bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Cora Pincott, of Buffalo, N. V.; 
R. L. Walker, of Carnegie, Pa.; of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; the League of American Sportsmen of New 
York; and of the fish and game commissioners of New Jer- 
sey, praying for the adoption of the clause in Schedule N of 
the pending tariff bill prohibiting the importation of the 
plumage of certain wild birds, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the congregation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Ravenswood, III., praying 
for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
hibit polygamy, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Spring- 
field, III., remonstrating against the importation of cigars free 
of duty from the Philippine Islands, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


7 IMPORTATION OF PLUMAGE OF WILD BIRDS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I have a most interesting letter from Dr. 
W. T. Hornaday, director of the New York Zoological Park, in 
reference to a so-called feather provision in the Underwood 
tariff bill. I ask unanimous consent that the letter with the 
accompanying memorandum may be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the letter and accompanying memo- 
randum were referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

f NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK, 
New York, June 19, 1913. 


Hon. Jacos H. GALLINGER, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Sin: The New York Zoological Society strongly protests against 
the adoption of the feather millinery trade's amendment to the clause 
in the tariff bill—Schedule N. pee 8357—which is designed to 
prohibit the importation of the plumage of wild birds for milliners’ use. 

e ask you to vote against all amendments that have or that may 
be offered to the bird protective clause now in the bill. 

There are now on file with your Finance Committee briefs which 
show that the milliners’ amendment, harmless in outward appearance, 
will, if adopted, keep open our doors to the commercial use of the 
plumage of hundreds of species of the most important birds of the 
world. The list will include many song birds killed as food, and offer 
a premium on the destruction of each species that is desired by the 
feather trade. The surest way to exterminate any species of bird or 
quadruped is by putting a price on the heads of its members. 

We denounce the milliners’ amendment as dangerous and destructive 
to the birds of the world. We insist that it is contrary to the wishes of 
99 per cent of all the American people who have paid attention to this 
subject. We condemn it because there is not one good and sufficient 
reason why it should prevail. 

We oppose it because the cruel slaughter of wild birds for money 
rofit has become utterly repulsive and intolerable. The fact that the 
eather trade wants the money” is no justification for wild-bird 
slaughter. 

We have pointed out that hand embroidery easily can be made to take 
the place of feather ornaments for women’s hats, and furnish employ- 
ment for a far larger number of worek people than now are occupled 
in arranging feathers. The rapidity with which embroidery is now com- 
ing into use on women’s hats proves that our contention on this point 
is well founded. 

We ask you to vote against the feather trade’s amendment both in 
the caucus and on the floor of the Senate and prevent its adoption. We 
feel that the wishes of 24 New York millinery firms should not prevail 
against the wishes of the milllons of American people who now strongly 
desire to stop the slaughter of wild birds for the money to be derived 
110 espectfull ag i by 

espec subm . 
pe 5 HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 
President New York Zoological Society. 
MADISON Grant 
Chairman Bzecutive Committee. 
W. T. Hornapay, 
Director New York Zoological Park, 
Author of Our Vanishing Wild Life. 


WIAT THE FEATHER TRADE'S “AMHNDMENT” REALLY MEANS TO THE 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD—2,342 SPECIES OF BIRDS INVOLVED, NOT COUNT- 
ING ANY SONG BIRDS KILLED AS FOOD” OR AS PESTS.” 


A small and innocent-looking amendment“ to the clause in the 
new tariff bill prohibiting the importation of wild birds’ plumage for 
milliners’ use is now before the United States Senate (Schedule N, 
sec, 357). Already the majority of the Senate Finance Committee has 
approved it—it looks so harmless and reasonable! $ 

t provides that the feather trade shall have the right to import the 
feathers of all birds killed as game“ for food, and of gll birds killed 
because they are “ pests.” As a matter of fact, there is no commercial 
product consisting of the feathers of hawks and owls that have been 
sone erage they are pests.“ But, for the moment, we will pass 
that po 

Let us proceed in this matter with our eyes wide open. How many 

cies of foreign “ game” birds and “ t” birds would be subject to 
slaughter for the feather trade in case t “amendment” prevails and 
finally is enacted into law? 


A LIST OF THE SPECIES ENDANGERED. 


(Prepared by Lee S. Crandall, assistant curator of birds, New York 
Zoological Park, from the British Museum Catalogue of Birds.) 


Game birds of the world, exclusive of the United States. 


ee ́ä᷑ob.Üjmʒæææ ᷑ ̃ ̃ ̃— ES Sa SS 
Upland game birds: 
Megapodes, or brush turkeys- — 
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“ Pest” birds of the world, exclusive of the United States. 


Eagles, hawks, kites, and falcons_.._.__._..__.__...-__-._-_.-- 437 
Oe ee aE Ea ee —. a EE 
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Grand total of species available under the amendment de- 
manded’ by the feather: d :: 2, 342 


No wonder the feather trade is satisfied with their little three-line 
amendment! 

Now the question is: Are the American people and the Senators of 
the United States willing to leave the 2,342 species of birds listed above 
subject to slaughter by the head-hunters of the feather trade? 

The way to preserve the birds of the world is to stop the killing of them! 


W. T. HORNADAY. 
New Tonk ZOOLOGICAL SOCIBTY, June 20, 1913. 
W. D. M’LEAN. 


Mr. KENYON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1829) for the relief of W. D. 
McLean, alias Donald McLean, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 69) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 2617) granting an increase of pension to Isabel T. 
Congo (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2618) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Hartleben (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2619) granting an increase of pension to Samaria 
ae (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 2620) for the relief of the estate of John I. Adair; 

A bill (S. 2621) for the relief of the estate of Robert Ayres 
and others; 

A bill (S. 2622) for the relief of Adalena Ripley; and 

A bill (S. 2623) for the relief of the estate of Robert II. 
Montgomery; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2624) granting an increase of pension to George 
Lindsay (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2625) granting an increase of pension to John 
Haines (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2626) granting an increase of pension to George C. 
Willis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2627) granting an increase of pension to Otto 
Weber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 2628) granting an increase of pension to Allison 
W. Pollard (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 2629) for the relief of John J. Brereton and others; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 2630) for the relief of Clarence Hazelbaker; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2631) granting an increase of pension to Abel 
Williams (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2632) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
R. Thomas (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2633) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Sickler (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRYAN: 

A bill (S. 2634) granting an increase of pension to A. Fannie 
Prevatt (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2635) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
E. Brown; and 

A bill (S. 2636) granting a pension to Fannie S. Douglass; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2687) to waive the age limit for admission to the 
Pay Corps of the United States Navy for fcur years in the case 
of Paymaster's Clerk Henry Guilmette; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
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A bill (S. 2638) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Samuel 
Tucker, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2639) to provide for the establishment of Fed- 
eral reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency, afford- 
ing means of rediscounting commercial paper, and to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2640) waiving the age limit for appointment as 
assistant paymaster in the United States Navy in the case of 
Paymaster's Clerk George W. Masterton, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2641) granting an increase of pension to James 
Rolfe (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2642) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
Britton, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: 

A bill (S. 2648) directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
deposit in the banks of the cotton-growing States the amount 
of money now held in the Treasury accruing from the sale of 
seized cotton; also the amount of money collected on cotton asa 
revenue tax; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 2644) for the relief of Frank E. Garrett and 
others; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2645) for the relief of William E. Farrell; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2646) to provide for a site and the erection of a 
publie building at Starke, Fla. (with accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2647) for the relief of A. Purdee; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 2648) granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
Merical; and 

A bill (S. 2649) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Thornberg (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 2650) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to deposit funds belonging to Indian tribes in 
Oklahoma in the banks of said State; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BRYAN (by. request) : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Thomas Green Peyton as a cadet in the United States 
Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 53) authorizing the delivering 
to the town of Somerset, Ky., of one condemned bronze or brass 
cannon or fieldpiece with carriage and a suitable outfit of 
cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 54) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate 
Veterans’ Reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in July, 
1913; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. JONDS. I submit an amendment intended to be proposed 
to the pending tariff bill. I should like very much to have it 
referred to the Democratic caucus, but I am unable to find any- 
thing in the rules permitting such a reference. So I move 
that it be printed and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON (S. DOC. No. 113). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I have a copy of a report by J. S. Wil- 
liams, chairman, and Clarence Ousley, subcommittee to study 
the production and marketing of Egyptian cotton, made to the 
American commission to investigate such agricultural credit 
and cooperation. It is estimated that the cost for printing the 
report will be about $30.74. I ask that it be printed as a public 
document, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM RAIFFEISEN (8. DOC. No. 114). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I have a copy of an address by David 
Lubin, delegate of the United States to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, delivered before the American commis- 
sion on the occasion of its visit to the monument and house of 
Raiffeisen, the father of the rural-credit system, near Coblenz, 
Germany, June 12, 1913. The estimate furnished for the print- 
ing of this address is $17.86. I ask that it be printed as a 
public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STATUE OF ZACHARIAH CHANDLER. 


Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. Smirn of Michigan) submitted 
the following concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 4), which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed: 


Resolved by the Senate 8 ay House of Representatives concurring), 
That the statue of Zachariah Chandler, presented the State of Mich- 
n to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted the name of the 
nited States, and that the thanks of C be tendered to the State 
for the contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent ci 
illustrious for the purity of his life and his distinguished services to the 
ar ae Mata f th luti itabl d and dul 
eeond. a copy of these resolutions, su y engrossed and duly 
authenticated, be transmitted to the governor of the State of Michigan. 


Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. Smirn of Michigan) submitted 
the following concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 5), which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of R tatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, under the direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, the proceedings in Congress, ether with the pro- 
ceedings at the unveiling in Statuary Hall, upon acceptance of the 
statue of Zachariah Chandler, presented by the State of Michigan. 
16,500 copies, of which 5,000 shall be for the use of the Senate and 
10,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, and the remalnin 
1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribution of the Senators a 
Representatives in Congress from the State of Michigan, 


COTTON STATISTICS. 


Mr. LIPPITT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
120), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the spr | of Commerce be directed to furnish, for 
the use of the Senate, detailed tnformation: 

First. To show how the res referring to cotton goods in the table 
on pige os of the report of the Department of Commerce entitled “ For- 
eign ff Systems and Industrial Conditions were obtained; and 

Second. To establish, if possible, the correctness of the statements 
that it takes 504 horsepower in the United States to add the same yalue 
to cotton goods as 114 horsepower does in the United Kingdom, and 
that 47 wage earners In the United States add as much to the value of 
cotton as 255 do in the United Kingdom. 


SENATE FOLDING ROOM. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I submit a resolution which I ask may be 
read and referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 121) was read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses cf the 
Senate, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of tae Senate be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized to continue to rent for a period not to exceed 2 months 
from July 1, 1913, and at a rental not to exceed the sum now being 
paid, the warehouse now occupied as storage rooms for the foldin 
room of the Senate on B Street SW., the expense thereof to be paid 
out. of the contingent fund of the Senate, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to have the accompanying letter 
read. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, as follows: 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SERGEANT AT ARMS, 


June 26, 1913. 
Hon. LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Ohairman Committee on Rules, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR: The lease on warehouse used as Senate folding room, 
located at First and B Streets SW., ires on June 30, 1913. 

It has been im ible to comply with the law requiring vacation of 
said building by t time, for the folloving reasons: 

None of the old buildings located in blocks lately purchased by the 
Government could store the Immense volume of documents in the ware- 
house, and further, this is in conflict with another section of the law 
that e for the demolishing of all buildings in these blocks, begin- 
nine uly 1, 1913. The Senate Office Buil has not available space 
sufficient to store the same, and until such time as the large surplus 
can be disposed of I recommend that the occupancy of warehouse be 


I find that there are 461,214 miscellaneous documents and pamphlets, 
in sets and single volumes, old, and to the credit of no one—much of the 
Koa consisting of old departmental reports, dating as far back as 


There are over 350,000 old documents remaining to the credit of 
Senators, which have either been overlooked or are valueless. 

The Government Printing Office has over 300, 000 documents to de- 
liver to the Senate, and there is no available room for storing the same 
in this warehouse. 

I understand that there are 110,000 Yearbooks alone to be delivered. 
aoe ere is respectfully submitted for your information and con- 

ation. 2 
Very respectfully, CHARLES R. HIGGINS, 
Sergeant at Arms United States Senate. 
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DISPOSITION OF DOCUMENTS, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I introduce a resolution bearing on this sub- 
ject and ask that it be referred to the Committee on Rules, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 122) was read as follows: 


Resolved, That certain old documents and pamphlets now in the 
Senate folding room known as “surplus documents” and not credited 
to the account of any Senator shall disposed of under the direction 
of the Sergeant at Arms as follows : 

First. From a schedule thereof to be furnished by the Sergeant at 
Arms each Senator shall be entitled to select and distribute such of 
said documents and 3 as he may desire, the same to be taken 
from the Senate folding room within a period of six months from the 
date of the adoption of this resolution, At the expiration of that 
period of time the Sergeant at Arms is hereby. authorized to dispose 
of the residue of said documents to the several executive departments, 
bureaus, offices, and commissions of the Government which may de- 
sire the same, or to sell the same as waste paper, the proceeds thereof 
to be 9 in the Treasury in the manner provided by law: Pro- 
vided, That said surplus documents and pamphlets shall be subject to 
the order of Senators in the order In which applications therefor are 
filed with the Sergeant at Arms. 

Second. That certain obsolete documents and pamphlets in the fold- 
ing room, described in a schedule prepared under the direction of the 
Sergeant at Arms now to the credit of Senators and which are seldom 
drawn upon and for which there is little demand, be disposed of under 
the diraction of the Sergeant at Arms as follows: At the expiration 
of eight months from the date of the adoption of this resolution such 
of the said documents and pamphlets as are not disposed of and taken 
from the folding room by the Senators to whom they are credited shall 
be disposed of by the rgeant at Arms to the several executive de- 
partments, bureaus, offices, and commissions of the Government or be 
sold as waste paper, the proceeds thereof to be deposited in the Treas- 
ury in the manner provided by law: Provided, That none of the docu- 
ments and pamphlets provided to be disposed of by this resolution 
shall be hereafter returned to the Senate folding room from any source. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from North Carolina to allow 
the resolution to go to the Committee on Printing, and I will 
state briefly why. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to the reference of the 
resolution to that committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the reference is made I am going 
to suggest that it might be well if it were enlarged so that the 
Sergeant at Arms might communicate with each Senator and 
ask what documents to his credit he is willing to surrender. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That the resolution provides for. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does provide for it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It provides that each Senator shall be con- 
sulted, and also that a catalogue of the documents shall be 
made and a statement submitted to each Senator, and that the 
documents Senators do not desire shall be sold as waste paper. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is very proper, because I know I 
have more than a thousand documents that I should like to 
get rid of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator, however, there 
are only about a million documents now, and we have this 
same matter occurring every two or three years. We have had 
thousands of tons of these documents sold as waste paper. If 
we could only get the other House to act upon the printing 
bill which the Senate has already passed, every particle of this 
difficulty would be obviated. 


WOMAN SUFFRAG® PARADE. 


Mr. THOMAS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
124), which was read and referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved, That 10,000 additional copies of the hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage be printed for the use of Senators. 
HEIRS OF ANGELO ALBANO (H, DOC. NO. 105). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
relation to the case of Angelo Albano, an Italian subject, who, 
on September 20, 1910, was, while in custody on a charge of 
crime at Tampa, Fla., seized by an armed mob and killed; and 
I recommend that, as an act of grace and without reference to 
the question of the liability of the United States, Congress 
make suitable provision for the heirs of the Italian subject thus 
killed, the proceeds to be distributed by the Italian Govern- 
ment in such manner as it may deem proper. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Wuite House, June 26, 1913. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 1967. An act regulating the manufacture of smoking 
opium within the United States, and for other purposes, was 


read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STONE. I submit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on House bill 1917, the Indian appropriation bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, after the conference report on 
the Indian appropriation bill was agreed upon, it was left to 
some secretaries and clerks to write it up and to prepare it. I 
have just been informed that by some oversight one of the items 
has been left out. I apologize to the Senate, and ask to with- 
draw the report for the time being, that the item to which [ 
refer may be inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report is withdrawn. 


LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING BUREAU, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 1240) to establish the 
legislative reference bureau of the Library of Congress. 

X Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Let the bill be read for informa- 


on. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on the Library report to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That there is hereby created a bureau to be known as the legislative 
drafting bureau. 

Sec. 2. That the said bureau shall be under the direction of an 
officer, to be known as the chief draftsman, to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent ot 
the Senate, without reference to party affiliations, and solely on the 
ground of fitness to perform the duties of the office. He shall receive a 
salary of $7,500 per annum, and shall hold office for the term of 10 
years unless sooner removed by the President upon the recommendation 
of the Judiciary Committees of both Houses of Con acting jointly. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be in said bureau such assistants as Con- 
gress may from time to time provide. They shall be appointed by the 
ae draftsman solely with reference to their fitness for their particular 

utles. 

Sec. 4. That public bills, or amendments to public bills, shall be 
drafted or revised by the said bureau on request of the President, any 
committee of either House of Congress, or of 8 Members of the Senate 
or of 25 Members of the House of Representatives. The Judiciary Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Con s acting jointly may, from time to 
time, Di scraped rules and regulations for the conduct of the said bureau, 
including provision for drafting and revision upon such other requests 
as may deemed advisable. 

Sec. 5. That the chief draftsman shall submit annually to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury estimates of the appropriations necessary for the 
maintenance of the said bureau, and shall make to Congress at the be- 
pinning of each regular session a report as to the affairs of the said 

ureau for the preceding fiscal year, which shall include a detailed state- 
ment of e and expenditures. 

Sec. 6. That the Librarian of Congress is authorized and directed to 
establish in the Library of Congress a division to be known as the 
legislative reference division of the faery of Congress, and to em- 
ploy competent persons therein to gather, classify, and make available 
n translations, indexes, digests, compilations, an bulletins, and other- 
wise, data for or bearing upon legislation, to render such data service- 
able to Congress and committees and Members thereof and to the legis- 
lative drai bureau, and to provide in his annual estimates for the 
compensation of such persons, for the acquisition of material required 
for their work, and for other expenses incidental thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma asks 


unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to present the conference report on the 
Indian appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair would inquire whether 
the Senator from Missouri desires to have the conference report 
reread or whether the particular omitted item can be pointed 
out to the Secretary and that be read? 

Mr. STONE. I would be perfectly satisfied if I could have 
consent to have the complete report printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Missouri ask that 
the conference report be considered to-day? 

Mr. STONE. I shall ask to have it considered now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As the report was read it occurred to me 
that it contained a great deal of new matter that had not hereto- 
fore been considered by either House. I may be mistaken about 
that, but, if that be so, I think we ought to have the privilege 
of looking at the report. 

Mr. STOND. I do not think there is very much new matter 
in the report. There are very slight increases in the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, the Senator from Missouri is 
aware of the fact that under the rule of the Senate there ought 
to be no new matter in a conference report. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator mean new matter in the ap- 
propriation bill? 


1913. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I refer to any new matter that has not 
been considered heretofore by either of the two Houses of 
Congress. F 

Mr. STONE. I had supposed that if the Senate desired to 
increase an appropriation or to decrease an appropriation it 
could do so, and I had supposed that even if other matters, leg- 
islative in their character, had been agreed to in the Senate and 
referred to the committee of conference, that committee would 
have jurisdiction to take up those amendments and to dispose 
of them even by way of amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I fear the Senator from 
Missouri misunderstood me. What I meant to suggest was that 
matter not heretofore considered and incorporated in the House 
bill or put into the bill as an amendment in the Senate could 
not properly, under our rules, be incorporated in a conference 
report, and I stated that I feared that there was a good deal 
of such matter in the Senator's conference report. 

Mr. STONE. Does the suggestion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire go to the point of supposing that the conference com- 
mittee has inserted in their report entirely new matter in no 
wise connected with the bill as it was sent to them? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should consider that it was altogether 
irregular and beyond the power of the conference committee to 
do that. 

Mr. STONE. The conference committee has done nothing 
of that kind, I will say to the Senator. No new matter not 
considered either in the House or in the Senate has been intro- 
duced. There have been some little changes in clauses that 
were referred to-the conference committee; that is to say, the 
House would recede or the Senate would recede with an amend- 
ment. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. That undoubtedly is entirely proper if the 
amendment was not entirely original matter. 

Mr. STONE. I think I feel warranted in assuring the Sena- 
tor that there has been introduced no new matter not entirely 
appropriate. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I am not going to be insistent or tech- 
nical about the matter; but as the report was being read I 
caught a list of the salaries or appropriations for some pur- 
pose that occurred to me had not heretofore been considered. 
Am I correct as to that? 

Mr. STONE. I do not know to just what the Senator refers. 
There is nothing of that kind, so far as I know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I appreciate the importance of having 
action on this bill, and, upon the statement made by the Senator 
from Missouri that I am laboring under a misapprehension in 
that regard, I will not object to the present consideration of the 
conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the conference report? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the pas- 
sage of the bill. I wish to make a correction of an error that 
I committed when the bill was last under consideration in the 
Senate, when I characterized the first item of appropriation in 
the bill as covering a deficiency. In this I was mistaken. The 
deficit, it seems from the report, occurred in that item the year 
before. The report and the justification which were handed 
to the committee this year to accompany the bill in their con- 
sideration of that measure called attention, in a small way, to 
another deficit which exists in the appropriation of $300,000, 
amounting to one-third thereof. So far as I can ascertain 
from reading the report, there is no mention made of the mat- 
ter; and I wish to call attention to the irregularity, to say the 
least, of the Senate providing for deficits in current appropria- 
tions without having full information concerning such deficien- 
cies and the assumption of legislative authority by the execu- 
tive department in appropriating money from the public funds 
without authority from the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to do so. It may be necessary, and at times it may be the 
wise thing, perhaps, for the department to act in this way, but 
it should not do so without giving Congress full and detailed 
justification concerning the matter. 

The item to which I refer will be found upon page 33 of the 
report of a hearing held on December 2, 1912, before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, and has to do with the present appropriation 
providing for purchase and transportation of Indian supplies. 
Matters are urgent. The necessity for these appropriations is 
actually existent. I am not trying to interfere with the pas- 
sage of the bill, but I do want to call attention to what seems 
to me to be a sort of carelessness which has grown up upon 
the part of certain departments of the executive branch of the 
Government, in that they do not do full justice or courtesy to 
the legislative branch in the way of giving the legislative branch 
full information concerning the necessity for the appropriation 
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of public funds. I consider such information to be a matter of 
vital importance and absolutely necessary. I say this in no 
spirit of criticism of any Member of the Senate or House or of 
the Indian Committee; yet it seems almost to have grown into 
a custom, for I find traces of it in several different appropria- 
tions. 

I make this statement to correct an error which I made the 
last time we discussed the bill, and to call the attention of this 
body to the necessity of demanding full justification for all 
appropriations, more particularly of expenditures which have 
been made without authority. Appropriations covering deficits 
should specifically state that they are made for that purpose. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, has the Senate. entered upon 
the consideration of the conference report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. There 
was no objection. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I shall not make any objection 
to the consideration of the conference report. I understand 
that a portion of it has been read. I should like to ask for 
information as to two items, one Senate amendment 28 and 
the other Senate amendment 29, on page 53 of the Senate print. 
I should like to know, for my own information, just what was 
done in regard to those items, and what sums they now contain. 

Mr. STONE. As to those items, amendments 28 and 29, the 
Senate conferees receded. 

Mr. FALL. And the action of the House still stands as it 
was? Mr. President, I am willing to take any responsibility 
that is necessary for my own—— 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him 
for a moment, the Senate conferees receded with an amendment. 

Mr. FALL. The usual procedure, of course, would be to 
have this conference report printed. There will not be many 
more bills passed in this way, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. Amendment No. 28 is as follows: 

For support and education of 400 Indian pupils at the Indlan school 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $68,600; for 
eneral repairs and improvements, $5,000; new buildings, $15,000; 
n all, $88,600. 

Mr. FALL. And as to 29? 

Mr. STONE. Amendment 29 is as follows: : 

For support and education of 300 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $51,900; for 
general repairs and improvements, 80,000; for girls’ dormitory, $18,000; 
in all, $77,500. 

Mr. FALL. Did the chairman leave out an item of $1,600 
for waterworks, or is it in the report? I ask because this is the 
only source of information I have. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will withdraw the report, as I 
find another mistake in it. I will bring it up again to-morrow. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor, and I 
wish to occupy it for just one moment. I have no desire to 
retard in any way immediate action upon this bill or its 
passage. I am a member of the committee, however, and one 
of the Senators who must pass upon this matter, and the chair- 
man of the committee is the only source of information I have. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the, chairman of the committee, if the Senator from New 
Mexico will yield for that purpose, whether this conference 
report can not be printed, so that Senators may have the 
advantage of knowing what it contains? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I will ask now to have the report printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
to withdraw the report. 

Mr. STONE. It ought to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not if it is withdrawn. 

Mr. STONE. I withdraw it, and it had better not be printed 
at all until it is corrected. 

Mr. FALL. I think that by far the better course, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Then we will know what is in the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the chairman of the committee 
that it may be printed for the use of the committee. In a 
matter of this importance Senators would like to have an op- 
portunity to know what it contains, especially those of us who 
have devoted a good deal of study and consideration to the bill. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I can easily do that. I will now 
go to the committee room myself and go over the manu- 
scripts and see that the report is correct. When that is done 
I will have it printed on the order of the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask what has become 
of the Indian appropriation bill? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is in the hands of the chairman 
of the conferees on the part of the Senate. The conference 
report has been withdrawn. 

Mr. GRONNA. With the request that it be printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. OWEN. It will be printed by the order of the comwittee. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to 
rule that nothing can be printed when there is nothing before 
the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. There was so much confusion that I was not 
sure what had been done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri said he 
would have it printed when finally prepared. 


LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING BUREAU. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate bill 1240, to establish the legis- 
latlve reference bureau of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to give a little more considera- 
tion to the bill for which present consideration is asked by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, and I shall be constrained to object 
this morning. I assure the Senator that in the near future I 
shall be quite willing to have it brought up and discussed. I 
do not believe in the bill, and I have some observations to make 
concerning it, but I would rather not make them this morning, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will remain on the cal- 
endar. 

DECISIONS OF UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to call up Senate resolution 103, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado asks 
for the immediate consideration of a resolution which the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res, 103) reported by 
Mr. SuHarrorH on the 18th instant from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as föllows: 


Resolved, That Senate resolution adopted on the 20th oy of Febru- 
ary, 1885, providing for furnishing to Senators pamphlet printed copies 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States be, and the 
same is hereby, annulled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not see that there is a re- 
port upon the resolution. It is quite important, and I should 
like to ask the Senator from Colorado if a report has been 
submitted? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; not a written report. The committee 
considered the resolution, and ordered me to report it favorably, 
just as reports are usually made upon matters referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course generally resolutions referred to that 
committee are those calling for the payment of money for some 
particular item that is needed immediately. This resolution 
proposes to change existing law, and I think there ought to be 
a written report upon it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The committee has had this matter under 
consideration for some time, and Senators have discussed it 
for some time. It is not complicated. It is simply a question 
as to whether we shall keep in force an old resolution, passed 
in 1885, which provides that there shall be furnished to each 
Senator copies of the Supreme Court decisions, at a cost of 
80 cents per printed page. The committee thought that was 
an outrageous price, and therefore that the resolution ought 
to be annulled. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator that 80 cents per 
printed page is an outrageous price, but I should like to ask 
him if the price thus charged is not taken into consideration 
with the contract itself, and whether it is not virtually an 
advance upon the contract rather than a direct charge upon 
these few additional copies? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say to the Senator that I was told 
by the clerk of the Supreme Court that the contract which 
the printers have with the Supreme Court provides for a 
charge of $2.95 per printed page, and that this is an additional 
charge. It seemed to me that that price was very high, but we 
had no jurisdiction over that subject, it being contained in a 
general appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that I may be understood by the Senator, 
he haying looked into this question later than I, I will state 
my understanding is that in order that these copies shall be 
delivered to Senators and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives ahead of the regular printing provided by law, the addi- 
tional price, which is an exceedingly high price, is paid for 
them, but that it is taken into consideration with the general 
price that would have been charged if they had all been printed 
at one time. Has the Senator looked up that question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; but the price for the copies is so 
outrageous that it seems to me it can not be taken into con- 
sideration as a part of the general price for publishing all of 
the Supreme Court decisions. 


I want to say to the Senator that I do not believe one Senator 
out of fifty reads these decisions. I have asked a number of 
Senators, and I have not found one who has said that he has 
read the decisions, or any considerable number of them. In 
fact, I have failed to find a Senator who said he had read a 
decision. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have read a 
decision. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I admit there may be a few; but the 
Senator will concede that when any important decision is ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court, somebody rises in the Senate or 
in the House and asks that it be made a public document. 
What is the necessity of having copies of the pamphlet edition 
distributed to each Senator when there is no general use of 
them? It may be that a few Senators do read them. 

The thing that called our attention to this matter was a 
bill which was rendered, and which I hold in my hand now, 
providing for payment for these decisions from February 6, 
1913, to April 30, 1913. It amounts to $468.80, at the rate of 80 
cents a page. I want to say to the Senator that the West 
Publishing Co. prints in pamphlet form every one of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court; and we could subscribe for each 
Senator for that entire edition, which they issue in pamphlet 
form, at a less annual cost than the amount of this one bill for 
three months. We can get them for $5 a year. They are sent 
in pamphlet form soon after the decisions are rendered, and 
after the pamphlet forms are delivered they are bound, and 
there is sent to each for nothing a permanent bound. edition. 
For this same amount of money a volume of the temporary 
pamphlets and the bound yolume for an entire year can be 
furnished to each one of the Senators. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Why could not these pamphlet copies be 
printed at the Government Printing Office at cost? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will tell the Senator why. It is under- 
stood that the Justices of the Supreme Court desire that the 
decisions shall be printed by some person in whom they have 
entire confidence, so that there shall be no “leak” as to the 
decisions. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
ment Printing Office? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. At any rate, that is their 
reason. In order to make any change it would be necessary 
to go and make some kind of negotiations. At any rate, they 
do not seem to want the Government Printing Office to publish 
the decisions. 

It seems to me that if we want to have copies of the decisions 
furnished to the Members of the Senate, the best thing to do 
is to subscribe for a copy of the decisions for each Member of 
the Senate, to be furnished by the West Publishing Co. Then 
you will get every decision in pamphlet form soon after it is 
rendered, and you will also get a bound volume containing the 
decisions for the entire year, for the $5 which will have to be 
paid to the West Publishing Co. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to ask the Senator if it is not 
a fact that the Senators who take pleasure in reading the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court do not keep the pamphlets in 
such a condition that they can refer to them when they want 
them, and in the final analysis they go to the Supreme Court 
or to the Library in order to get a decision to read? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not believe there are half a dozen 
Senators who have copies of these temporary decisions in such 
form that they can turn to a decision, where there are some 20 or 
80 pamphlets together. I have asked a number of Senators what 
they do with their copies of the decisions, and they have said: 
“T let them accumulate until I get quite a bunch and then I 
send them to John Jones, an attorney in my town.” I have 
asked a number of Senators whether they have read the de- 
cisions, and I have failed yet to find one who had read the 
decisions. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator forgets that this 
Senator told the Senator from Colorado the other day that he 
did read them as they came out, and that he considered the 
publication of them in this form to be very valuable. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not remember it, if that is the case; 
but I am satisfied that no considerable number of Senators 
read the decisions, and it seems to me that the price is entirely 
too high. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. May I interrupt the Senator? The 
Senator will remember, when this matter was up some days ago, 


Could not that be arranged at the Govern- 
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the price was spoken of, and it was suggested to the Senator 
from Colorado whether it would not be possible to make some 
different arrangement. Has the Senator attempted to do any- 
thing of that sort so as to keep the price within what he thinks 
is a reasonable price? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, I have not; and I will state the rea- 
son why I have not done so. It is possible that the members 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate ought to have these 
pamphlet copies. It seems to me if they do, that for the 18 
members of that committee it would be a great deal cheaper to 
send to the West Publishing Co. for these temporary sets and 
also have the permanent sets remain in the office. I thought 
that would be a more economical way of doing it, and if the 
Senator will prepare a resolution of that kind, I am quite sure 
that the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate will agree to it. But under the conditions 
that are here, charging 80 cents a printed page, when we have 
no proposition to furnish them at any less, it seems to me that 
the only way is to annul the resolution of 1885, and if the 
printer wants to make a different contract let him come to us. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am very sorry to see the 
Senator from Colorado assume the attitude he takes in refer- 
ence to this matter. I think he is laboring under a misappre- 
hension. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court are printed in pamphlet 
form, and we generally have them sent to us within three or 
four days or a week after they have been announced. We 
could not possibly get them through any legal periodical pub- 
lished at distant points in that time.. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Colorado that for years and 
years I have been a constant reader of those decisions, and it 
is about the only part of the law that I have had a chance to 
keep track of. If Senators would read the decisions of the 
Supreme Court from day to day as they are issued, they would 
find what a variety of cases the court passes upon and how 
much yaluable instruction and advice we may get from all 
those cases. The only objection I have to them is that they 
are not provided with a syllabus, and you have oftentimes to 
read a good part of a decision before you get into the meat of 
the subject and ascertain the questions involved. 

Now, we are sitting here as legislators, working from day to 
day with many important legal questions constantly addressed to 
us. I can not conceive of any equipment that we need more than 
the decisions of our highest court. Senators must remember 
that the Supreme Court of the United States in passing upon 
great public questions is different from any other court in the 
land, and its decisions are more than those of any other court. 
They not only have to pass upon technical legal questions, but 
oftentimes great cases like the Minnesota case, that has lately 
been passed upon, and there are many other cases which involve 
great fundamental questions that concern the welfare of the 
country. 

Take the Minnesota case. The direct question involved there 
was whether the States have any power at all left to them to 
regulate commerce within a State. 

A short time ago we had important decisions on the water- 
power question in reference to the waters of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal. We have another decision relating to the dredg- 
ing of some oyster beds in Long Island Sound, and constantly 
in the decisions of the Supreme Court new questions arise and 
are disposed of. Of all the public documents printed by the 
Senate, that I have occasion to examine, there is no Senate 
document from which I get as much benefit and as much 
valuable advice and instruction. 

When the Senator says there are very few who read these 
decisions I am loath to believe it. I think there are a great 
many Senators in this body who even if they are not lawyers 
are glad to read those decisions. A 

It may be that the cost of printing the decistons is too high. 
As to that question, I have nothing to say, but I kave this 
to say: If the price is too high, make it reasonable, but, for 
God’s sake, do not deprive the Senate of the United States of 
the benefit of those decisions. We need them more than we 
need anything else in the shape of literature in this body. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that the resolution be re- 
committed to the committee with instructions to amend it so 
as to provide for reasonable compensation for printing the 
decisions. I agree with the Senator from Colorado that the 
price is too high, and if it is too high we ought to make it 
moderate and proper, but we should never totally rescind the 
resolution and deprive the Senate of the value of those decisions, 
I think if Senators will reflect on this matter they will see that 
it is of more importance and more far-reaching than any of us 
are aware of. It is not a Mrs. Winslow's soothing sirup 


almanac affair. It is a matter that concerns the fundamental 
principles of the Government. If there is any class of men who 
need to be fully informed by the current decisions of the Supreme 
Court it is we who are legislating for the entire body of the 
American people. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I wish to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the parlia- 
mentary situation of the resolution. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado has 
asked unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I shall object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

INVESTIGATION OF ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE LEGISLATION. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The time fixed for the “lobbying” commit- 
tee to investigate the “lobby” to make its report was on the 
28th, which will be next Saturday. Since that time was fixed 
the Senate has added new labors to the committee and ex- 
tended its investigations. I am therefore compelled to ask 
that the Senate extend the time of the committee in which to 
make its report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, asks consent for an ex- 
tension of the time of the committee to make its report on 
the alleged lobby investigation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What extension does the Senator ask? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thought we would get through by the 
28th when I asked that that date be fixed. I want to make it 
indefinite now. We will report just as soon as we can. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? The Chair hears 
none. The motion prevails, and the time is extended. 

The motion as agreed to was reduced to the form of a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 123), as follows: 

Resolved, That the time when the Committee on the Judiclary was 


instructed to report to the Senate under the terms of Senate resolution 
92, agreed to on May 29, 1913, be extended. 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate take up for consideration the bill (S. 48) to authorize 
the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
which he has indicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that the bill can not be passed 
to-day. I do not like to object, but I shall have to object to its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that a 
definite time be set for the consideration of the bill by the 
Senate—one week from to-day. I will say in this connection, 
Mr. President, that if the Senate will consent to take up the 
bill providing for the building of railroads in Alaska, whenever 
the tariff bill comes up, or if the proposed currency measure 
comes up for consideration, so far as I am concerned I will 
consent to the laying aside of Senate bill 48. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Inasmuch as the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives have decided officially 
to take up no general legislation at this session of Congress, I 
do not see that any great object could be gained by taking it 
up here. I shall therefore withhold my consent for any ar- 
rangement of that kind. 1 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then I move that the bill be taken 
up for consideration, notwithstanding the objection, and upon 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon, not- 
withstanding the objection, moves that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill No. 48. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request for the yeas and 
nays seconded by one-fifth of those present? [Putting the 
question.] The Chair rules that the request is not seconded by 
one-fifth of the Senators present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for a division. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 5 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RAILWAY COMPANIES AND EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 2517) providing for 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in controversies between 
certain employers and their employees, and in that connection 
I wish to make a statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator that I should 
very much like him to make his statement. I assume this is an 
enlargement of the so-called Erdman Act. Am I correct? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. President, the Senate is entirely familiar with the Erd- 
man Act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice from the bound calendar of bills on 
the desks of Senators that there is no print of the bill. Does 
the Senator know whether or not the bill has been printed? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The bill is here and will be put on the 
desks of Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was a report made on the bill? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There has been no report except a verbal 
report which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 23, 
accompanied by a signed statement of 13 members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee authorizing a favorable report of the 
bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I notice the Senator from Nevada states 
that this is an extension of the Erdman Act. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is an extension or an enlargement of 
the Erdman Act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Erdman Act has been administered 
without having a $7,500 officer and a $5,000 officer. Why can 
we not extend it without having these great offices created 
with these large salaries? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
listen to me for a few moments, I will make a brief statement 
which, I think, will be satisfactory to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that unanimous consent for the 
consideration of this bill has not yet been granted, pending the 
statement of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill has not yet been granted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senate is familiar with 
the Erdman Act and the various proceedings under it with a 
view to adjusting the differences between railroads and their 
employees, and the very conspicuous part that Justice Knapp, 
of the Commerce Court, and Mr. Neill, the Commissioner of 
Labor, have taken in all these matters of mediation. Their ac- 
tion in this important work of mediation and conciliation has 
absolutely won the confidence of both the employees and the 
employers. That act, however, has been found to be unsatis- 
factory by both parties, and for a long period of time an en- 
largement and extension of the act has been under consideration 
by the various brotherhoods connected with the railways, by a 
committee of railway presidents, consisting of five or six of the 
presidents of the greatest railway systems of the country, by 
conspicuous members of the Civic Federation, by Justice Knapp, 
and by Mr. Neill. The result of their deliberations has been a 
bill—Senate bill 2517—which I have introduced, and which has 
received the indorsement of all the railway brotherhoods in the 
country. The gentlemen forming this committee appeared 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. KERN. How long has it been since the final draft of 
this bill was prepared? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ‘The final draft has been prepared within 
the last 8 or 4 weeks and was presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee about 10 days ago. It was introduced 
on June 13, 1913, and was published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. KERN. Do I understand the Senator from Nevada to 
say that within that time the labor unions of the country have 
bad an opportunity to examine the bill and to give it their 
approval? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. As I understand, the approving action 
of the railroad brotherhoods was secured before the bill was 
introduced. ‘The fact is, the bill has been drawn by the com- 
mittee composed, as I have stated, of the heads of various 
brotherhoods, five or six of the railway presidents of.the most 
prominent railway systems in the country, whose operations 
inyolye the employment, I believe, of 90,000 employees, the com- 
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mittee consisting also of a delegation from the Civic Federation 
and of Justice Knapp and Mr. Neill, former Commissioner of 
Labor. This bill embodies their unanimous report, which, as I 
understand, prior to its being offered as a bill, had the approval 
of the various railroad brotherhoods. 

Mr. KERN. Does the Senator from Nevada intend to ask 
unanimous consent for the passage of this bill this afternoon? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. KERN. Without giving to Senators the opportunity to 
study the bill? It is a very important measure. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state, with reference to that, that 
that is my purpose, and I want to state the condition of urgency 
which requires such action. We all know—— 

Mr. KERN. If the Senator will excuse me, as I understand, 
there is not even a written report accompanying the bill, set- 
ting forth either its merits or its demerits. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Nevada a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are but two changes of any impor- 
tance in the Erdman Act proposed by the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLAN DSI. The first is en- 
larging the board of arbitration. The Erdman Act provides for 
a board of arbitration of three members. That has been found 
to be impracticably small, Neither the men nor the railroad 
companies are willing to submit great controversies to a board 
of arbitration consisting of three men. 

Second, the appointment by the President of a distinct offi- 
cial known as a “ mediator” instead of employing men already 
in the service of the Government. 

There are other changes, but they are of no consequence what- 
ever. Those are the two provisions intended by this bill to 
be added to the Erdman Act. 

I may say, in supplement to what has already been stated, 
that this subject has been up for a long time and has been under 
consideration by those who are immediately concerned in it, 
namely, the railroads and their employees. The bill has been 
drawn through the joint efforts of the committees of the inter- 
ested parties, aided by the present board of mediation, namely, 
the Chief Justice of the Commerce Court and the former Com- 
missioner of Labor, Dr. Neill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
committee yield to me? , 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Gladly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In connection with the statement which 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] has made, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is another rather important change 
in the law proposed by this bill. In addition to enlarging the 
board of arbitration and creating the two salaried officers re- 
ferred to, this bill provides that when an award has been made, 
and a difference arises between the parties as to the construc- 
tion of the award, the question may be sent back to the board 
of arbitration to obtain the opinion or construction of the 
board as to its meaning. That has been considered to be a 
very important provision in that in the last case of great im- 
portance in which the Erdman Act was invoked an award was 
made, and the two parties to the award, the labor organization 
and the railroad companies, construed it very differently, and 
the award has not gone into effect for that reason. One party 
to the award, the railroad companies, has refused to consent, 
there being no authority of law for the matter to be referred 
back to the arbitrators. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to state that there 
was a full hearing upon this subject by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate, and that members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the other House, to which committee a 
similar bill introduced by Mr. CLAYTON, of the House, had been 
referred, attended those hearings. At those hearings the chiefs 
of the various railroad brotherhoods, prominent railway presi- 
dents, Judge Knapp, and Mr. Neill were fully heard. They all 
urged the passage of this bill without amendment. 

The Secretary of Labor was present at that hearing, and, 
whilst in sympathy with the bill, he objected to that provision 
which made the board of mediation absolutely independent of 
the Department of Labor. The representatives of the brother- 
hoods of the railroads insisted that that was an essential 
feature; that they desired the board of arbitration appointed by 
the President to be as Independent of any department as is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission itself, and that, if it were sub- 
ject to the direction and control of the head of a department, 
its usefulness would be seriously impaired. 
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Later on a meeting was held of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House; Secretary Wilson was further heard, and certain 
amendments were there presented by him to this bill, not mate- 
rially altering its character but simply retaining the Chief of 
the Bureau of Labor and Statistics as a member of the board 
of mediation, thus maintaining its connection with the Labor 
Department. That was the most important amendment that 
he had to offer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is as it has been. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ‘That is as it has been; and that is 
where the various federations objected to its being. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘They want the board of mediation sepa- 
rated entirely from any department of the Government? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. They want it to be independent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And the Government to have no control 
over these officers. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The President appoints them, and can 
remove them, of course, but the bureau itself is an independent 
bureau. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is not the purpose of the bill to give some- 
body, a $7,500 office? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not think so, Mr. President. My 
belief is that they are absolutely sincere in the conviction—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. The man who is to be appointed 

Mr. NEWLANDS. One moment, if the Senator will hear me 
through. I believe they are sincere in the conviction that the 
operations of this board of mediation should be absolutely sepa- 
rated from any political department, just as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself is an independent commission not con- 
nected with any department. The Senator will realize that if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission were connected with the 
Department of Commerce, and its members subject to the direc- 
tion, possibly, of a political department, its usefulness would be 
greatly impaired. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
yada yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe that there is great urgency for the 
passage of this bill. I hope that in determining whether we 
will take the bill under consideration we will not float into a 
debate upon possible amendments to it. What the Senator 
from Nevada is now saying relates to an amendment that has 
been suggested outside, but is not in the bill as reported by the 
committee. If we once get into a debate concerning amend- 
ments that may be offered, I fear we will never reach a con- 
sideration of the bill itself. Let us postpone them until the bill 
is taken up for consideration. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will read a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Seth Low, the head of the Civic Federation, 
regarding this matter. The telegram reads: 

New YORK, June 26, 1913. 
Hon. Fraxcis G. Newianps, Washington, D. C.: 


Judge CLAYTON informs me that House caucus unanimously author- 
ized action upon our bill as amended by his committee. In accordance 
with my understanding with Judge CLAYTON I am 8 ask 

‘ou to pass Senate bill, as reported b7 you, without Sm I can 
ring about perfect accord on House bill, it can be substitu for yours. 
If not, the two bills will go to conference and the two Houses can 
choose between them. Please acknowledge in care of National Civic 
Federation, New York. 

Sera Low. 


I wish to say that Mr. Low and certain others appeared before 
the House committee and agreed to the amendments suggested 
by Secretary Wilson; but they have not as yet been acted upon 
by the brotherhoods, and he is engaged now in communicating 
with them for the purpose of ascertaining their views. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me to make 
my statement without interruption, I think he will be much 
better satisfied. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is in regard to his statement that I 
desire to interrupt the Senator. I want to say that I under- 
stand the House of Representatives in its caucus has indorsed 
the bill, with the provision for the appointment of the two 
officers stricken out. Will not the passage of the measure be 
hastened if the Senator will let the bill come over here from 
the House? The House bill is practically the same as that 
reported by the Senate committee, with the exception of the 
provision with regard to the two officers; and would it not be 
better for the House to act first and then let the Senate pass 
the House bill than to have each body pass a bill and have 
them cross? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not think so, Mr. President. The 
Senate is now in session, and if it passes this bill as it has 
been recommended by the federations, it will go to the House. 


If the House adheres to the amendments suggested by the 
Judiciary Committee, those amendments will be put on, and then 
the bill will go to conference. 

Now, I wish to state that it is of the highest importance 
that immediate action should be taken upon this question. 
We all know that there is the greatest dissatisfaction upon the 
part of the railway employees of the country on account of the 
high cost of living, and that for some period they have been 
agitating for an increase of their wages. 

Negotiations have been going on between the railways and 
the brotherhoods with reference to an increase of wages, and 
a vote is now being taken by the railway brotherhoods as to 
whether or not they will strike. The announcement of that vote 
will be made about the 4th of July. 

It seemed to the Interstate Commerce Committee of the high- 
est importance that a contention which would ie up the com- 
merce of the country should be avoided. It seemed to the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee that the course of the railway 
employees, through their brotherhoods, and of the railway offi- 
cials, and of Justice Knapp and Mr. Neill and of the Civic 
Federation, should be commended as in the line of industrial 
peace, and that whatever suggestions they made with reference 
to a composition of these difficulties should be approved by con- 
gressional action. Certainly nothing whatever that they sug- 
gested was in conflict with the public good. They simply desire 
an independent tribunal, free from any political influence, which 
will act as a medium of conciliation between the employers and 
the employees. We thought we ought to accept their suggestion 
with hospitality, and we unanimously reported their bill to the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
committee yield to me for a short statement? : 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Referring to the imminence of a possible 
strike, the hearings before the committee disclosed the fact that 
all the railroads east of Chicago, employing approximately 
90,000 men, and the employees thereof are involved in a con- 
troversy concerning wages, and that committees representing 
the organizations of employees and the railroads have agreed 
te disagree; have reached the conclusion that under the cir- 
cumstances they can not mediate or arbitrate under the Erd- 
man Act; and they have reached a further agreement that they 
will arbitrate or mediate under this act if it be passed. The 
proposed bill represents a measure which we are assured by 
representatives of all of the leading organizations and the lead- 
ing railroads concerned in this controversy will avert a strike 
that in all probability will occur unless the bill is passed. This 
strike will tie up the commerce of the entire eastern part of the 
United States. 

Such are the representations made before the committee at 
a hearing, at which were represented many of the important 
railroad systems of the eastern part of the United States and 
all of the leading organizations of railroad employees. As 
stated by the chairman of the committee, unless some assur- 
ance is given that this bill will speedily pass, a strike probably 
will be ordered about the 4th of July. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am not sure but that 
this matter has received attention in my absence. If not, I 
desire to call the attention of the chairman of the committee to 
some misprints. 

On page 9, in line 12, there are two letters at the end of the 
word “arbitration” that should not be there I think. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; that should be corrected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in the same connection, 
for the purpose of calling attention to some very bad proof 
reading at the Government Printing Office, I will suggest that 
the word “ party,” in line 8, page 1, should be “ partly.” 
ee NEWLANDS. Yes; I see the place to which the Senator 
refers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that be corrected. Then, on page 2, 
the word “Provided” is improperly spelled, and the proof 
reader did not discover that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. What line? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Line 17. The letter “i” is left out. 
I presume there may be other typographical mistakes, which, of 
course, will not invalidate the bill; but I call attention to 
these simply for the purpose of suggesting to the Public Printer 
that he has at least one very incompetent proof reader. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that section 1, page 1, line 8, 
be amended 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that typographical 
errors will be corrected without any motion being made. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I favor the bill, but I am 
opposed to peying this officer $7,500 per annum when the work 
will not take all his time. Probably one day he will have noth- 
ing to do, and the next day he will be busy. His sole function 
will be the settlement of these difficulties. I do not see why 
we should pay an officer $7,500 a year for performing such 
duties when he can transact other business. If I understand 
correctly, he will be called upon only to settle these troubles, 
and yet it is proposed to pay him just as much as a Senator 
is paid who works here day and night. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the Senator wish to amend the bill 
by inserting a smaller sum in lieu of $7,500? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. I move to amend—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may be permitted, I want to suggest 
that it appeared at the hearings that Mr. Commissioner Neill 
and Mr. Justice Knapp had had under their supervision during 
the time they acted as mediators about 60 different cases. Mr. 
Commissioner Neill’s time for a large part of the last year was 
occupied with two of these controversies, as I remember the 
testimony. 

The thought is that there should be mediation commissioners 
who should be absolutely independent of the Department of 
Labor, so that the public and the parties to the controversy 
might feel that the mediators would be where they could act 
entirely independently of any influence either for or against 
either of the parties to the controversy. I feel entirely in sym- 
pathy with that proposition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator; but that does not 
affect my proposed amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. It does to this extent: This is work of 
such a character that only men of the highest order of ability 
and discretion can perform it. Whether the salary is a little 
too large or a little too small does not concern me one-half so 
much as to have this legislation in the form in which it was 
presented by the several parties and to which they agreed. It 
represents the consensus of opinion of the laboring organiza- 
tions, the railway organizations, and the Civic Federation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator whether, if Mr. 
Neill is appointed to this place, he proposes to continue his em- 
ployment with Mr. Guggenheim? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me say, upon that question, that Mr. 
Neill announced at the hearing that he would not under any 
conditions accept this appointment, that the work had been so 
trying that he would not undertake it another time for double 
or even treble the salary. Upon the statements made by him 
and by Justice Knapp, and by all the members of these brother- 
hoods, with reference to the exacting character of these duties, 
I was impressed with the very grave character of the service 
required and the necessity of adequately compensating it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said that only to illustrate my position. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina a question? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the amendment which the Senator 
proposes? I have not heard it offered yet. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was about to offer it when I was inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I should like to hear it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to state the reason why I asked the 
question. I did not apply it especially to Mr. Neill, but only as 
an illustration. 

Mr. Neill acted under the Erdman Act for $10 a day when he 
had 60 cases, and ran the Bureau of Labor at the same time. 
Judge Knapp received a salary as judge of the Commerce 
Court, and he acted at the same time under the Erdman Act. 
I know, and Senators know, that this work is not going to take 
all the time of any man. Probably it might occupy him two or 
three times a year or half a dozen times or even sixty times a 
year, but he could carry on other business. 

In answer to the Senator from Ohio, I will say that I think 
a salary of $5,000 is sufficient, and any good man will take the 
appointment at that figure, because he can transact other busi- 
ness at the same time. I think it is paying too much in com- 
parison with what other men are getting from the Government. 
Senators work all the time during the entire year and they get 
only $7,500, and here it is proposed to pay a man $7,500 who will 
not have to work half his time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a brief 
statement? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The record discloses that after the Erd- 
man Act was passed in 1898 it was not availed of until 1906. 


During the less than seven years that have passed since that time 
there have been 60 cases, some of them of the very greatest 
importance. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Sixty cases in seven years! 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator from North Carolina must 
bear in mind the fact that these cases have involved the very 
greatest of complications 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, of course. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And, in some instance at least, the work 
has required successive days and weeks and even months of 
negotiation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The labor is a very arduous one, in the 
very nature of things. There must be confidence reposed in the 
mediators on the part of both the employers and the employees, 
and it does seem to me that if an office is to be created at all, a 
salary of $7,500 is a reasonable one. 

If the Senator from North Carolina will pardon me for a 
further statement, I think it quite probable, or at least possible, 
that this provision will go out of the bill before it finally be- 
comes a law. We are in this situation: The bill as presented 
here represents an agreement between committees from the rail- 
roads and from their employees. As can be easily understood 
by every one familiar with the conditions, there is always a 
degree of suspicion upon the part of both parties to such con- 
troversies that the other party is trying to secure the advan- 
tage. The necessity for passing this bill in its present form 
lies in the fact that it will be of no value whatever unless it is 
acceptable to both the railroads and their employees. It might 
be said that this amendment would not make it objectionable; 
but, singularly, it was disclosed during the hearings that a 
change in the number of arbitrators agreed on, the number being 
six, would make it absolutely objectionable. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That would be a material change. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is only a matter of detail. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But if the Senator will pardon me, in view 
of the fact that negotiations are now being conducted between 
the representatives of the Civic Federation, the railroads, and 
their employees, with a view to eliminating entirely this feature 
of the bill, if it can be done without in their judgment impair- 
ing the usefulness of the measure and thus not imposing any 
additional expense on the Government, it seems to me it is of 
the greatest importance that we should not spend much time 
here in considering whether the salary should be $5,000 or 
$7,500. The importance of these duties has increased every 
year, and will continue to increase in the future. I submit to 
this body that if, as a result of its deliberations, a tribunal can 
be created with a reasonable certainty of averting the now 
pending and threatened strike, the importance of the results 
that will be thus accomplished will minimize into insignificance 
the question of a salary of $7,500 or of $5,000, to say nothing 
of what it means for the future. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know it means a great deal, and I am in 
favor of the bill in its principles and everything about it, except 
that I do not want to pay a man $7,500 a year to settle 60 cases 
in seven years. I think it is too much money; and, represent- 
ing the taxpayers of the country, I move to amend by striking 
out “$7,500” and inserting ‘ $5,000.” 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I hope the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina will not prevail. I think it 
would be far preferable to have a salary of $10,000 rather than 
to reduce the proposed salary to $5,000. 

The responsibility resting upon the incumbent of the position 
is of the highest order. It is of the highest importance that the 
decisions of such a man should ommand instant respect on the 
part of both parties to the controversy. The duty is not con- 
fined merely to sitting at a judge’s desk and hearing evidence 
now and then. It will be necessary to find a man who is famil- 
iar with the general situation, in the first place, and who, in 
addition to this, is of such mental training and ability that he 
will be able to comprehend the subject matter in controversy 
and to do justice between the parties, and who is of such high 
character and exalted reputation that his decision will com- 
mand instant respect. He must take time to familiarize himself 
with the entire economic situation in the country. 

This bill, as I understand it, calls for the services of a high- 
grade man. I hope the President will not be required to look 
out into the field for a high-grade man for whom a low-grade 
salary has been provided. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, as a member of the com- 
mittee which considered the bill and reported it, I hope the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina will 
not prevail. 

In addition to the well-founded arguments that have been 
already presented justifying this amount of salary, I think Sen- 
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ators should bear in mind the fact that the work of the com- 
missioner of mediation and conciliation is almost emergency 
work. In addition to requiring 2 man who is beyond any sus- 
picion whatever and is an absolutely impartial judge, the duties 
of the office almost necessarily require that he shall not be en- 
gaged in any other business. An emergency suddenly arises, 
and the commissioner, as one of the members of this tribunal, 
may have to depart suddenly, upon receipt of a telegram at 
midnight, for any part of this country, and he may have to 
remain for weeks upon the ground where the seat of the 
trouble is. 

It seems to me that if tt is the purpose of the bill to create 
a tribunal which will command the confidence of both employers 
and employees in the railroad service all over this great country, 
the duties of the ofice hecessarily preventing the commissioner 
engaging, steadily at least, in any other kind of business, $7,500 
a year is little enough to pay for a man who must maintain some 
seclusion, some such judicial attitude as a judge maintains. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Judge Knapp presided over the Commerce 
Court and tried all his cases, and he was able to go and attend 
to these matters, and he was willing to go for a compensation 
of $10 a day. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator 

Mr. OVERMAN. Are there any more duties than mere arbi- 
tration? Are there any more duties devolved upon him than 
those under the Erdman Act? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will state what I think the situation 
would be. The testimony before the committee was that both 
Mr. Neill and Judge Knapp had been taken away for long 
periods of time from the duties which they ought to have been 
performing here, and in order to perform these duties they had 
abandoned their other duties and had to work nights and Sun- 
days for weeks to get up with the duties of their offices here. 

The testimony was also that in some of these arbitrations it 
had been two months before the award had been filed. It 
seems to me that to take a man from Washington to the Pacific 
coast and make him stay there two or three months, and in the 
meantime have his service demanded in another section of the 
country, perhaps as soon as he has returned, and to keep him- 
self posted and equipped by the necessary study and familiariz- 
ing himself with all the phases of these difficulties, $7,500 a 
year is not excessive in these times, in the way that first-class 
men should be paid, as compensation for this office. 

If there is adequate necessity for the creation of this board 
at all, I think a reasonable salary should be paid, salary enough 
to warrant a man in leaving a respectable employment in the 
capital of the Nation, and salary enough to insure his adequate 
support from this office, and not make it necessary for him to 
seek other means of maintaining himself and his family. 

I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. SMITH of Sonth Carolina. Mr. President, as a member 
of the committee, observing the zeal and almost the enthusiasm 
with which both sides of the great question of employer and 
employee spoke for this bill and the offices created under it, 
looking toward the mediation of questions that might arise be- 
tween them, committing themselves as they did to this method 
of settling their difficulties, the thought occurred to me then, 
and it has impressed me more since, that where such stu- 
pendous issues are at stake, involving as they do the very 
commerce of the country, organized now on the part of labor 
with, of course, organization on the part of capital, if we may 
put it in that form, the cheapest possible investment, in my 
opinion, that the United States can make is to pay $7,500 for 
that combination of brain and character which will not only 
invite but will retain the confidence of both parties and bring 
about from time to time a settlement of questions that would 
otherwise cost millions of dollars and hundreds of lives from 
an antagonism between two forces that the Government has 
used every means within its power in a legitimate way to 
reconcile. 

To my mind it was a hopeful sign when the parties repre- 
senting the two great elements of our industrial life on one 
common ground devised means which, in their judgment, will 
meet and obviate the terrible conditions that have existed here- 
tofore. They recommended upon their own initiative a salary 
of $7,500 for a man who they hope will sit as the great media- 
tor between the contending forces. For us to get a man who is 
not worth that amount would be worse than to get none at all. 
It would be a disaster to both parties if we were to attempt to 
get a cheap man, a man who could not comprehend the equity 
involved in any case that might come before him. As has been 
suggested by the Senator who has just taken his seat, it will 


necessitate that the man should familiarize himself with the 
conditions that exist. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have had two good men heretofore, 
have we not? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As has been suggested, their 
duties were divided. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They were paid $10 a day when doing the 
work. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand that, Mr. 
President, but that does not enter into this question. It is a 
distinct function that is now proposed to be created for one of 
the most delicate positions that a man can possibly be placed 
in. If these parties should be so unfortunate as to get a man 
who by mental and moral capacity is unfit to discharge the 
duties the office would naturally impose upon him, he would 
be a dear man at any expenditure, and if we get one who will 
adequately fill the place he would be a cheap man even at a 
fabulous salary. 

In view of that fact and in view of the delicate relations, 
distinct from almost any other that we could possibly form 
here, I, for one, as a member of the committee, shall vote for 
the salaries as they are now set forth in the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not quite understand 
the question just put to the Senator from South Carolina by 
the Senator from North Carolina. One of the mediators under 
the act as it is now is the former chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, now justice of the Commerce Court. 
Does the Senator from North Carolina understand that he 
received but $10 per day? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understood that while he was receiving 
$7,500, I believe it is, or $6,500, as judge of the Commerce 
Court, he was appointed to act under the Erdman Act as a 
mediator, and when he was on that business he was allowed 
$10 a day while he was serving the country as a judge, and as 
a judge he received a salary of $7,500. 

Mr. CUMMINS, But he received his salary as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission throughout the year, and 
he received whatever. was received under the Erdman Act in 
addition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ten dollars a day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So the Senator’s conclusion that a fit man 
could be secured for $10 a day 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is hardly warranted by the facts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I said that these gentlemen—Judge 
Knapp and Mr. Neill—received their salaries and did this extra 
work for $10 a day. You may get an inferior man for $100,000 
a year and you may get a good man for $5,000 a year. The 
point I was making is that a man undertaking this work would 
not be compelled to devote all his time to this particular work, 
because probably one of these strikes would not occur in three 
months or six months or a year, and in ease no strikes should 
occur in the year he would get $7,500 for doing nothing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understand now what the 
Senator from North Carolina meant. Personally I am very 
much in favor of the appointment of a distinct mediator who 
fills that office and no other, and I have confidence enough in 
the President of the United States to believe that he will select 
a man who will perform not only with great fidelity but with 
high competency the very difficult duties of this place. 

Hitherto the Erdman Act has been an experiment. It was an 
experiment when the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Commissioner of Labor were designated as 
mediators. It has happened that those two men, who were 
originally selected for other duties, have rendered an inyaluable 
service to the people of this country in mediating between the 
employer on the one hand and the employees upon the other. 

Personally I believe the work which those men have done for 
the people of the United States is more valuable in conserving 
peace as well as property than the work of any other men in 
the same time under our institutions. Now, those men are pass- 
ing out, and it will become necessary, if the bill is passed in its 
present form, for the President to select another man and an 
assistant as well, because the bill provides for an assistant at 
$5,000 a year, who will endeavor to carry on the very honorable 
as well as valuable service which those men have rendered. 

I think the selection of that man will call on the part of the 
President of the United States for a keener insight into human 
nature than he has ever been compelled to exercise in the work 
that he has hitherto done. He must select, first, a man who has 
the respect of the railways of the country and who has the re- 
spect of the railway men of the country—a man in whom both 
sides in this mighty controversy that is going ou continually 
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have confidence, because without complete respect and without 
absolute confidence their service will be of no consequence what- 
ever. I do not believe that you can find such a man who would 
be willing to leave whatever employment he may now have and 
enter this service, with all its vexations, with all its hardships, 
with all its opportunities to be misunderstood, for $5,000. I 
think it would be disparaging the man, to begin with, to ask 
him to render this service for $5,000 per year. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree that we ought to have a first-class 
man—such a man as the Senator describes. I hope the Presi- 
dent will get him. But I see that the bill makes the term seven 
years. It is a fixed term for seyen years. Suppose you get one 
who was not that kind of a man. “You have him for seven years. 
What are you going to do about it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. He is removable. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The President might remove him for mis- 
conduct; but suppose he is guilty of no misconduct, yet he is 
not the kind of a man to conform to the Senator's idea. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that is one of the hazards 
which we all must incur in a Government like ours. That is 
true of every judicial appointment as well. The appointing 
power may make a mistake. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the idea I want to bring out is why the 
term is made seven years instead of four, the ordinary term. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not responsible for that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I would have no great objection on my part to a 
shorter term of office. However, my fear of a mistake is not so 
great as to induce me to change the term, although I would not 
oppose it. 

But I do want the Senate to reflect seriously before it under- 
takes to secure a man who will be worthy of the confidence that 
I have attempted to describe for a salary of $5,000. We will not 
be apt to secure him. 

I agree with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] that the 
salary ought to be $10,000 per year, rather than $7,500 per year. 
If the President is able, as I hope he will be able, to select the 
right man for the place, he will earn for the people of this 
country his salary a hundred times over every year. I have no 
doubt that the mediation which has been carried forward by 
Judge Knapp and by Dr. Neill, followed by the arbitrations 
which sometimes ensue, have saved to the people of this country 
millions and millions of dollars. 

Our difficulty, as stated by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rorinson], is that we are confronting one, if not two, of the 
most momentous strikes the country has ever seen. We can not 
secure arbitration between the railway companies and the men, 
because at least the railway companies are not willing to submit 
their cause to a board of three men. Both sides have agreed 
that if not the board of mediation but the board of arbitrators 
can be increased to six or nine men, then they will submit the 
questions in controversy to the board and abide by the award, 
whatever it may be. That fact constitutes the urgency of this 
measure. 

But after all, the arbitration which may follow is not more 
important than the mediation which precedes the arbitration 
and very often settles the controversy. Let us therefore give 
the President the range at least in selecting a man that this 
fairly adequate salary will give him. Let us not confine him in 
the selection to men who are willing to labor for the public for 
$5,000 per year. I feel confident that if we enlarge the field in 
which he may make his selection we will be abundantly com- 
pensated for it in the outcome of our work. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am in favor of this bill 
as it is written, and though in some respects I would prefer to 
see a change I will not vote to change a single word in it, and 
for the reason I shall state. 

It appeared before the committee that the railway companies, 
through their presidents and representatives, and the railway 
men’s organizations, through their chiefs, said that this bill 
represented months of work; that while there were slight differ- 
ences of opinion they all agreed to accept it as a solution of the 
problem. A number of the witnesses, when interrogated before 
the committee, said, in substance, that if the bill was passed as 
it was written they did not believe there would be a single rail- 
road or a single organization that would refuse to accept the 
plan of settlement here adopted. 

It stands to reason that when they come before the Congress 
asking that this plan be incorporated into a statute no one of 
these parties would bo in a position where he could honorably 
say, “I will not accept the plan of mediation or of arbitration 
which is therein contained.” 

My friend from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] raises the 
suggestion that if we get an undesirable man we can remove 
him only for cause. That, perhaps, is true, but if he becomes 
so objectionable that these parties will not use him the remedy 
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lies with Congress to repeal the law or to refuse to yote the 
5 funds with which to carry on the work of the depart- 

For this reason and because of the imminency of the situa- 
tion that is before us, I hope there will not be a single objection 
raised to any provision in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. With reference to the bill just passed, I 
should like to state that it is important that it should go to the 
House to-morrow morning. $ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to suggest that the Secretary 
correct an error in spelling in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary has been directed 
to correct errors in spelling and other clerical errors. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I desire to call the Secretary's attention 
to an error that has not yet been noticed. The word “absence,” 
on page 14, line 5, is misspelled and ought to be corrected. ’ 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is also a semicolon after the word 
“years,” in line 17, page 13, which ought to come out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The corrections will be made. 


ASSIGNMENT OF DISTRICT JUDGES. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, a few days since the Senate 
by unanimous consent considered and passed Senate bill 2254, 
which provides for the relief of certain Federal courts through- 
out the country. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE] immediately after the passage of the bill gave notice 
of a motion to reconsider. At his suggestion I shall consent to 
the insertion of the words “as to the trial of causes” after the 
word “powers,” in the second line of the second page. The 
notice to reconsider the yotes by which the bill was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed having been entered, I make that motion. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to, and the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. I offer the amendment to insert the words 
“as to the trial of causes” after the word “ powers,” in line 2, 


page 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 2, after the word “ powers,” 
it is proposed to insert “as to the trial of causes.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I inquire of the Senator from New 
York what will be the effect of that amendment? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. It proposes to confine the work of the judge 
who may be assigned from one district to another solely to the 
trial of causes. That is all we require. The Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] had some objection to judges from 
other districts coming in and granting ex parte injunctions and 
appointing receivers. The only relief which is actually sought 
is the aid of judges from other districts to dispatch and dispose 
of pending litigation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Would the amendment prevent the 
judge temporarily assigned to the district from passing upon a 
demurrer, for example? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Not if it should arise in the trial of a 
cause. Such judge is vested with all the power possessed by a 
resident judge in the trial of a cause. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator, as I understand, says that 
the amendment simply limits the power of the judge so desig- 
nated to the trial. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I would have some doubt about a judge 
having power under such a provision to dispose of any pre- 
liminary matter such as a demurrer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Such a judge certainly ought to have the 
power to make up the issue. He ought to have the power to 
hear a motion that may arise on the pleadings. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. The issues are framed by the pleadings, 
and the only purpose of this legislation is to secure the aid of 
judges from other districts to go into districts where there may 
be an accumulation of business to aid in the trial of causes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I dislike to interfere 
with the passage of this bill, because I consider it a very im- 
portant and a very necessary measure, but I think there is 
under the amendment proposed some danger of limiting the 
power of such a judge too much. We certainly do not want to 
provide by law that the judge can do nothing but try the case 
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when it may be quite necessary before the trial is entered upon 
to dispose of preliminary matters. It might, at any rate, raise 
some grave question as to the power of the judge. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. The language, as I view it, is free from 
any doubt. We only need, particularly in the city of New York 
at this time, judges from other districts to try causes. The 
local judges can attend to the ordinary preliminary applica- 
tions. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me, 
has he considered the question whether a judge under such cir- 
cumstances would have the power, after the trial term was 
over, to sign a bill of exceptions? That is a very important 
matter. Would a judge from another (istrict, coming there 
under the provisions of the pending bill to try a case, have a 
right after the trial to sign a bill of exceptions? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. The fact is that the amendment suggested 
was the only one insisted upon by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE], although in the last paragraph of the bill there 
is a provision that a judge so assigned shall possess all the 
powers ordinarily conferred upon a resident judge. 

Mr. NELSON. Is the Senator clear that he would have a 
right to sign a bill of exceptions? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Under that provision, yes. Perhaps, if the 
Secretary will read the bill, the objection may be found to be 
groundless. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before that is done let me make the 
further suggestion, in view of what the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSON] has suggested, as to whether or not the 
judge would have the power to pass upon a motion for a new 
trial. The Senator from New York understands how important 
it is that the judge who tries the case should pass upon the 
motion for a new trial, if one is made. 

Mr. GORMAN. Les. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will we, by the language the Senator 
preposes to insert, so limit his power that he can not do that? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Whatever limitation is imposed upon the 
functions of the judge by the amendment suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is, in my judgment, absolutely neutralized 
by the last paragraph of the bill; and if Senators will allow the 
Secretary to read I think they will agree with me as to that. 
I ask that the Secretary read the bill, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 1, section 18, of the Judicial Code 
be amended by adding thereto the following: 

“Whenever it shall be certified by any senior circuit judge of any 
circuit, or, in his absence, by the circult justice of the circuit in 
which the district lies, that on account of the accumulation or urgency 
of business in any district court in said circuit it is 8 to 
designate and 15 a sufficient number of district judges of other 
districts within the circuit to relieve such accumulation or urgency of 
business, the Chief Justice may, if in his judgment the public interests 
so require, designate and appoint the judge of any district court in 
another circuit to hold a district court, and to have and exercise within 
the district to which he is so assigned the same powers that are vested 
in the judge thereof: Provided, That such judge so designated and 
appointed shall have consented in writing to such designation and 
5 And provided further, That the senior circuit judge of 
the circuit within which such judge so designated and appointed 
resides shall certify, in writing, that the business of the district of 
such judge will not suffer thereby. Such appointment shall be filed 
in the clerk’s office and entered on the minutes of the said district 
court, and a certified copy thereof, under the seal of the court, shall 
be transmitted by the clerk to the judge so designated and appointed. 
Each of the said district judges may, in the case of such appointment 
hold separately, at the same time, a district court in such district, an 
discharge all of the judicial duties of the district judges therein.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. The proposed amendment of the Committee 
on the Judiciary is, on page 2, line 2, after the word“ powers,” 
to insert “as to the trial of causes,” so as to read: 

The Chief Justice may, if in his judgment the public interests so 
require, designate and appoint the judge of any distriet court in an- 
other circuit to hold a district court, and to have and exercise within 
the district to which he Is so assigned the same powers as to the trial 
of causes that are vested in the judge thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

Mr. O'GORMAN, If there is any defect, it can be cured in 
conference. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to ask the Senator from New 
York if there would be any damage done by delaying this mat- 
ter until the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] can be 
present? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I myself think if the amendment be 
adopted it will be a serious limitation upon the power of the 
judge who is sent to take the place of the local judge. The 


amendment would simply give him such power as the local 


Judge has in the trial of a cause and no power to rule upon 
possible amendments to the pleadings or on a motion to set 
aside the judgment or a motion for a new trial or any of the 
many interlocutory or subsequent motions which might arise. 
While I am not prepared to vote against the bill now, and 
should not do so, unless there is immediate necessity for its 
passage, I should prefer to have the Senator from Arkansas 
explain what he thinks the effect of the amendment will be. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I barve no objection to the bill going over 
for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

: HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KERN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn until to-morrow at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXPORTATION OF ARMS, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that im- 
mediately after the morning business at the next session of the 
Senate I shall address the Senate on the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 43) to repeal the joint resolution of March 14, 1912, author- 
izing the President to prohibit the exportation of arms, and so 
forth. I give this notice subject to the consideration of the 
conference report on the Indian appropriation bill, not wishing 
to interfere with it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, June 27, 
1913, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Eeccutive nominations received by the Senate June 26, 1913. 
CONSUL. 

Nathaniel B. Stewart, of Georgia, now consul at Durban, to 
be consul of the United States of America at Milan, Italy, vice 
Charles M. Caughy, resigned. 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Oliver P. Newman, of the District of Columbia, to be a Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia for a term of three years, 
vice Cuno H. Rudolph. 

F. L. Siddons, of the District of Columbia, to be a Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia for a term of three years, 
vice John A. Johnston. 

COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Frank P. Walsh, of Missouri. 

John R. Commons, of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, of New York. 

Frederic A. Delano, of Illinois. 

Harris Weinstock, of California. 

S. Thruston Ballard, of Kentucky. 

John B. Lennon, of Illinois. 

James O'Connell, of Washington, D. C. 

Austin B. Garretson, of Iowa. 
MINISTERS, 


Albert G, Schmedemann, of Wisconsin, to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Norway, vice Laurits S. Swenson, resigned. 

Benton McMillin, of Tennessee, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Peru, vice H. Clay Howard, resigned. 

SECRETARY OF EMBASSY, 

J. Butler Wright, of Wyoming, now secretary of the legn- 
tion at Brussels, to be secretary of the embassy of the United 
SAs of America at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, vice George B. 

ves. 


I move that the Senate ad- 


SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


Fred Morris Dearing, of Missouri, now Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Latin-American Affairs, Department of State, to be 
secretary of the legation of the United States of America at 
Brussels, Belgium, vice J. Butler Wright, nominated to be secre- 
tary of the embassy at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 


Lawson E. Evans, of Mississippi, to be commissioner of immi- 
gration, San Juan, P. R., Department of Labor. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION. 


Richard Lee Metcalfe, of Nebraska, for appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Isthmian Canal Commission, provided for by act of 
Congress approyéd June 28, 1902, entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” vice Maurice H. Thatcher, re- 
signed. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Sammers Burkhart, of New Mexico, to be United States at- 
torney for the district of New Mexico, vice Stephen B. Davis, 
jr., resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE. 
Daniel Sparks Baughman to be assistant suregon in the 


Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 
office.) 
James Burnett Laughlin to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. (New office.) 
Harry Michael Thometz to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. (New office.) 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Brice B. Hudgins, of Harrison, Ark., to be register of the 
land office at Harrison, Ark., vice William N. Ivie, term expired. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Capt. Clifford J. Boush to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 15th day of June, 1913. 

Commander George F. Cooper to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 15th day of June, 1913. 

Lieut. Commander Christopher C. Fewel to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 26th day of March, 1913. 

Lieut. William V. Tomb to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 9th day of November, 1912. 

Lieut. Charles R. Train to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 26th day of March, 1918. 

Lieut. Hugo W. Osterhaus to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 80th day of March, 1913. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward D. Washburn, jr., to be a 
lieutenant in the Navy from the 23d day of March, 1913. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913: 

Edward J. Foy, 

Francis W. Rockwell, 

Arthur S. Carpender, and 

Edmund W. Strother. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assist- 
ant surgeons in the Navy from the 28th day of March, 1913: 

James A. Bass, and 

Griffith E. Thomas. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 18th day of June, 
1913: 

George W. Calver, citizen of District of Columbia. 

John S. Saurman, citizen of District of Columbia. 

William W. Hargrave, citizen of Virginia. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913: 

Oscar Smith, jr., 

Haller Belt, 

Edward H. Loftin, 

John E. Iseman, jr., 

Willlam C. Owen, 

Francis Cogswell, 

Schamyl Cochran, 

Philip Seymour, 

Charles M. Yates, 

William H. Pashley, 

Fred T. Berry, 

Ernest F. Buck, 

Selah M. La Bounty, 

William H. Dague, jr., 

Paul J. Peyton, 

Harry H. Forgus, and 

Henry D. McGuire. 


(New 


Posr MASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 

Henry I. Goff to be postmaster at Hartford, Ala., in place of 

John B. Daughtry, removed. 
ARKANSAS. 

John E. Bradley to be postmaster at Warren, Ark., in place 
of Hiram F. Butler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1913. 

CALIFORNIA. 

James T. Clayton to be postmaster at Elsinore, Cal., in place 
of James T. Clayton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
20, 1913. 

COLORADO. 

Herbert D. Barnhart to be postmaster at Creede, Colo., in 
place of William C. Sloan. Incumbent’s conimission expired 
February 9, 1913. 

Alexander Gray to be postmaster at Ordway, Colo., in place 
of Milton E Bashor, resigned. 


Judith Nichols to be postmaster at Ridgway, Colo. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1912. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Patrick C. Cavanaugh to be postmaster at Burnside, Conn., in 
pinco of L. H. Forbes. Incumbent’s commission expired June 22, 
Thomas J. Quish to be postmaster at South Manchester, Conn., 
in place of Walter B. Cheney, deceased. 
DELAWARE. 


Alfred Lee Cummins to be postmaster at Smyrna, Del., in 
place of Thomas Jefferson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1912. 

GEORGIA. 


H. O. Crittenden to be postmaster at Shellinan, Ga., in place 
2 neg J. Anthony. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
- IDAHO. 


Frank S. Harding to be postmaster at Weiser, Idaho, in place 
of Albert J. Hopkins. Incumbents commission expired Febru- 
ary 12, 1912. 

H. E. King to be postmaster at Nampa, Idaho, in place of 
oannes H. Duval. Incumbent’s commission expired June 25, 

ILLINOIS. 


H. E. Buckles to be postmaster at Le Roy, III., in place of 
Earl D. Riddle, resigned. 

Robert L. Cantrell to be postmaster at West Frankfort, III., 
in place of William A. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1912. 

August Droll to be postmaster at Troy, II., in place of 
3 Millett, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1 

James T. Hinds to be postmaster at Newman, III., in place of 
Moses S. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1913. 

Dewey T. Queen to be postmaster at Auburn, IIL, in place of 
bee W. Lowry. Incumbent's commission expired June 9, 

Samuel Shockey to be postmaster at Ramsey, III., in place of 
Fred M. Stoddard, resigned. 

INDIANA. 

Clarence E. Schaeffer to be postmaster at Howe, Ind., in place 
oa E. Zork. Incumbent's commission expired June 22, 

Walter H. Smith to be postmaster at Versailles, Ind., in place 
. = E. Gordon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

i : IOWA, 


Frederick S. Anderson to be postmaster at Stanton, Iowa, in 
place of Andrew F. Newquist. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 13, 1913. 

Fred C. Boeke to be postmaster at Hubbard, Iowa, in place of 
1 1018. M. Boyland. Incumbent's commission expired March 

Harry A. Cooke to be postmaster at Eagle Grove, Iowa, in 
place of John Buchanan. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 

Edward L. Hall to be postmaster at Chelsea, Iowa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 

Michael J. Harty to be postmaster at Lone Tree, Iowa, in 
place of J. M. Lee, resigned. 

D. E. Horton to be postmaster at Lime Spring, Iowa, in place 
s oe H. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired May 11, 


J. J. McDermott to be postmaster at Manilla, Iowa, in place 
s T E Saunders. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
Charles S. Marshall to be postmaster at Deep River, Iowa, in 
place of Ross Grier, resigned. 
KANSAS. 


F. W. Boyd to be postmaster at Phillipsburg, Kans., in place 
of Irwin C. McDowell, resigned. 

W. B. Ford to be postmaster at Oskaloosa, Kans., in place of 
J. M. Gibbs. Incumbent’s commission expired April 15, 1913. 

George A. Griggs to be postmaster at Marquette, Kans., in 
place of Charles J. Nordstrom. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1912. 

A. F. Hamm to be postmaster at Nortonville, Kans., in place 
m Annona P. Burdick. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

> = 

Paul A. Jones to be postmaster at Coffeyville, Kans., in place 
of Joseph McCreary, removed. 

Owen McLean to be postmaster at West Mineral, Kans., in 
place of James D. Smith, deceased. 
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R. A. Watt to be postmaster at Edna, Kans., in place of 
Frank W. Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
1913. 

KENTUCKY, 

Mayme D. Cogar to be postmaster at Midway, Ky., in place 
of Charles W. Parrish, removed. 

Sara W. Simms to be postmaster at Springfield, Ky., in place 
of William A. Waters, resigned. 

Robert C. Stockton to be postmaster at Richmond, Ky., in 
place of Coleman C. Wallace, resigned. 

LOUISIANA, 


T. J. Perkins to be postmaster at De Quincy, La., in place of 
Hugo Naegele, declined. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


James G. Cassidy to be postmaster at Sheffield, Mass., in place 
of E. A. Burtch. 5 commission expired December 
14, 1912. 

Joseph J. McMahon to be postmaster at Randolph, Mass., in 
place of Arthur W. Alden, Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 14, 1913. 

MICHIGAN. 

George Arthur to be postmaster at Elkton, Mich., in place of 
Aaron Cornell, resigned. 

William S. Drew to be postmaster at Augusta, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 

Joseph Fremont to be postmaster at Bad Axe, Mich., in place 
of George M. Clark resigned. 

John J. Galster to be postmaster at Boyne Falls, Mich. Office 
became presidential Janvary 1, 1913. 

Paul Harrison to be postmaster at Bloomingdale, Mich., in 
place of Gilbert H. Hudson. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 23, 1913. 

Henry M. Jacobs to be postmaster at Hamtramck, Mich., in 
place of X. A. Jones, resigned. 

George B. McIntyre to be postmaster at Fairgrove, Mich. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Perry H. Peters to be postmaster at Davison, Mich., in place 
of Lewis Gifford. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 
1910. 

John J. Sleeman to be postmaster at Linden, Mich., in place 
of Alonzo B. Hyatt. Incumbent's commission expires June 26, 
1913. 

Charles A. Standiford to be postmaster at Athens, Mich., in 
place of Newton E. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1913. 

MINNESOTA. 

William H. Franklin to be postmaster at Dodge Center, Minn., 
in place of Peter J. Schwarg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1913. 

P. O. Fryklund to be postmaster at Badger, Minn. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 

Alfred W. Johnson to be postmaster at Sebeka, Minn., in 
place of John Anderson, resigned. 

E. S. Scheibe to be postmaster at Cloquet, Minn., in place of 
Fred D. Vibert. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
1913. 

Louis A. Schwantz to be postmaster at Evansville, Minn., in 
place of J. T. Larson. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1913. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jonathan H. MeCraw to be postmaster at Sardis, Miss., in 
place of David G. Dunlap. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1913. 

Jesse D. Smith to be postmaster at Poplarville, Miss., in place 
of James J. Scarborough, resigned. 

Nannie S. Smith to be postmaster at Batesville, Miss., in place 
of Laura M. Gowdy. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
9, 1913. 

NEBRASKA. 

Anten J. Ruzicka to be postmaster at Belgrade, Nebr. 

became presidential January 1, 1913. 
NEW JERSEY. 


David C. Brewer to be postmaster at Toms River, N. J., in 
place of W. Burtis Havens. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1911. 

Patrick H. Ledger to be postmaster at Stockton, N. J., in place 
of Theodore 8. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired May 11, 
1912. 

Ada B. Nafew to be postmaster at Eatontown, N. J., in place 
ea B. Nafew. Incumbent’s commission expired January 14, 

John A. Reddan to be postmaster at Hopewell, N. J., in place 
of Farley F. Holcombe. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 11, 1913. 


Office 


H. G. Stull to be postmaster at Milford, N. J., in place of 
pores G. Melick. Incumbent's commission expired June 25, 
1913. 5 

Harvey Thomas to be postmaster at Atlantic City, N. J., in 
place of Harry Bacharach, resigned. 


NEW YORK. 


James V. Crawford to be postmaster at Morristown, N. Y., in 
place of John M. Gilmour. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 

John E. Hoffnagle to be postmaster at Westport, N. Y., in 
place of Dana Brasted. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 11, 1913. 

Henry D. Nichols to be postmaster at Mexico, N. Y., in place 
of Wilfred A. Robbins, resigned. 

Joseph T. Norton to be postmaster at Allegany, N. Y., in place 
of Frederick S. Welch. Incumbent's commission expired April 
1, 1913. 

Frederick A. Ray to be postmaster at Herkimer, N. Y., in 
place of Daniel F. Strobel, resigned. 

James J. Smith to be postmaster at Griffin Corners, N. Y., in 
place of Durward B. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1912. 

Gilson D. Wart to be postmaster at Sandy Creek, N. Y., in 
place of Melvin D. Herriman. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 20, 1913. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Finley T. Croom to be postmaster at Burgaw, N. C., in place 
of E. McN. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired May 
29, 1912. 

C. L. Harris to be postmaster at Thomasville, N. C., in place 
of Charles M. Hoover. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1913. 

John V. Johnston to be postmaster at Farmville, N. C. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1911, 

Samnel V. Scott to be postmaster at Sanford, N. C., in place 
of Samuel M. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired Muy 16, 
1912. 


F. L. Williamson to be postmaster at Burlington, N. C., in 
place of Jasper Z. Waller. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 1, 1913. 

S. P. Wilson to be postmaster at Fairmont, N. C. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1912. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Pearl Miller to be postmaster at La Moure, N. Dak., in place 
of C. I. Hutchinson, resigned. 

Frank Reed to be postmaster at Bismarck, N. Dak., in place 
of Agatha G. Paterson, removed. 

Sophie Sherman to be postmaster at Donnybrook, N. Dak., in 
Place of John King, resigned. 

Charles A. Baker to be postmaster at Germantown, Ohio, in 
place of Harry M. Wolfe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 12, 1913. 

James M. Fitzpatrick to be postmaster at Bethel, Chio, in 
place of George H. Willis, resigned. 

Clarence A. Flanagan to be postmaster at Pleasant City, Ohio, 
in place of William D, Archer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 8, 1913. 

Charles C. Fowler to be postmaster at Canfield, Ohio, in place 
35 1 R. Taber. Incumbent's commission expired February 

Andrew Hiss to be postmaster at Norwalk, Ohio, in place of 
1 — H. Laning. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1913. 

Adam H. Meeker to be postmaster at Greenville, Ohio, in 
place of W. E. Halley. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1913. 

Clate A. Wagner to be postmaster at Kenmore, Ohio. Office 
became presidential. January 1, 1913. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Charles Amspacher to be postmaster at Apache, Okla., in place 
x Charles D. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

, 1912. 3 

J. S. Barham to be postmaster at Wewoka, Okla., in place of 
Don R. Fraser. Incumbents commission expired February 20, 
1913. 

Peter H. McKeown to be postmaster. at Billings, Okla., in 
place of Joshua F. Ferris, resigned. 

W. A. Prince to be postmaster at Crescent, Okla., in place of 
A. B. Holliday. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1912. 

C. J. Woodson to be postmaster at Okarche, Okla., in place of 
A. J. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1912. 
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OREGON. 

H. B. Ford to be postmaster at Bend, Oreg., in place of F. O. 

Minor. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1918. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Finley H. Failing to be postmaster at Shinglehouse, Pa., in 
place of Arthur W. Briggs. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 15, 1913. 

Thomas W. Gilroy to be postmaster at Norwich, Pa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1913. 

John H. Kensinger to be postmaster at Martinsburg, Pa., in 
place of Charles A. Straesser, resigned. 

William A. Shear to be postmaster at Coudersport, Pa., in 
place of Martin Joerg, deceased. 

Solomon H. Smith to be postmaster at Smithton, Pa., in place 
of George W. Torrence, resigned. 

James F. Timlin to be postmaster at Taylor, Pa., in place of 
John P. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 
1913. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Edward Reynolds to be postmaster at Harrisville, R. I. 

Office became presidential April 1, 1913. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

James R. Fonger to be postmaster at Gary, S. Dak., in place 
of Arthur W. Bartels. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1913. 

William J. Quirk to be postmaster at Kimball, S. Dak., in 
place of John B. Long, deceased. 


TENNESSEE. 


Luke C. Peak to be postmaster at Jefferson City, Tenn., in 
place of Ira M. Colle, resigned. 


TEXAS. 


S. Anderson to be postmaster at Knox City, Tex., in place of 
John E. Clarke. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1912. 

Jefferson Johnson to be postmaster at Austin, Tex., in place 
of N. C. Schlemmer. Incumbent’s commission expired June 14, 
1913. 

B. B. Lanham to be postmaster at Rockwall, Tex., in place 
of John N. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1913. 

W. E. McKay to be postmaster at Huntsville, Tex., in place of 
May S. Parish. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 
191, 

Lula E. Willis to be postmaster at Daingerfield, Tex., in place 
7 — H. McCoy. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1913. 

VERMONT. 

C. M. Boright to be postmaster at Richford, Vt., in place of 
forme H. Ayer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 
1913. 

VIRGINIA. 

George L. Roberts to be postmaster at Exmore, Va. Office 

became presidential October 1, 1911. 
WASHINGTON, 


Preston F. Billingsley to be postmaster at Ephrata, Wash. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1910. 

Jefferson P. Buford to be postmaster at Kelso, Wash., in place 
of William P. Ely. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1913. 

Nellie B. Burke to be postmaster at Mansfield, Wash. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 

Mary Dillabough to be postmaster at Conconully, Wash., in 
place of Walter W. Cloud, resigned. 

Charles E. Guiberson to be postmaster at Kent, Wash., in 
place of Lewis E. Hardy, resigned. 

Theo Hall to be postmaster at Medical Lake, Wash., in place 
of Theo Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1912. 

Guy A. Hamilton to be postmaster at Leavenworth, Wash., in 
place of John C. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 9, 1913. 

Howard W. Hare to be postmaster at Mabtén, Wash., in 
place of Jesse T. Stewart, resigned. 

Ethel R. Joslin to be postmaster at Port Orchard, Wash., in 
place of L. S. Pendleton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 8, 1913. 

‘Archie Manson to be postmaster at Cashmere, Wash., in 
place of Thomas Bollman. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 10, 1911. 

Robert Montgomery to be postmaster at Puyallup, Wash., in 
place of G. W. Edgerton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1912. 5 


c 


S. J. Mothershead to be postmaster at Edmonds, Wash., in 
place of Samuel F. Street. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 6, 1913. 

Joseph O'Neill to be postmaster at Castlerock, Wash., in 
place of A. W. Carner. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 20, 1913. 

Garrett R. Patterson to be postmaster at Malden, Wash., in 
place of James Cadzow, removed. 

A. J. Peters to be postmaster at Deer Park, Wash., in place 
2 Tee T. Grove. Incumbents commission expired January 

„ 1913. 

Jacob P. Pyles to be postmaster at Sumner, Wash., in place 
of De Witt C. Hostetter, resigned. 8 

Harlan E. Rupp to be postmaster at Bothell, Wash. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Edwin Schauble to be postmaster at Kalama, Wash., in place 
of William H. Imus. Incumbent’s * expired May 18, 
1913. 

Benjamin L. Smith to be postmaster at Okanogan, Wash., in 
place of Harvey S. Irwin, resigned. 

Martha E. Sprague to be postmaster at Ilwaco, Wash. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 

C. G. Thomas to be postmaster at Cle Elum, Wash., in place 
15 0 W. Martin. Incumbent's commission expired January 28, 
1913. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

Warren D. Cline to be postmaster at Williamstown, W. Va., 
in place of Paul H. Metcalf. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 

Oliver C. Sweeney to be postmaster at St. Marys, W. Va., in 
place of Joseph Williams. Ineumbent's commission expired 
January 6, 1913. 

WISCONSIN. 

Hedley G. Bannerman to be postmaster at Redgranite, Wis., 
in place of Altie B. Barnard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1912. 

Elizabeth Croake to be postmaster at Albany, Wis., in place of 
Louisa Whitcomb, resigned. 

E. A. Drotning to be postmaster at Stoughton, Wis., in place 
5 5 A. Hansen. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Herman H. Fiedler to be postmaster at Cuba, Wis., in place of 
2 Longbotham. Incumbent's commission expired May 14, 

John F. Flanagan to be postmaster at Oconomowoc, Wis., in 
place of John G. Garth, removed. 

Agnes Scholl to be postmaster at Pewaukee, Wis., in place of 
James B. Weaver, resigned. 

WYOMING. 


Elizabeth W. Kieffer to be postmaster at Fort Russell, Wyo., 
in place of John F. Crowley, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 26, 1913, 
DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 
William J. Harris to be Director of the Census in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
MINISTER. 
John D. O’Rear to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to Bolivia. 
CONSUL. 
Philip Holland to be consul of the United States of America 
at Basel, Switzerland. 
PostTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS, 
Charles C. Stewart, Greenwood. 
CONNECTICUT, 
W. S. Clarke, Milford. 
ILLINOIS. 
Alonzo Boren, Herrin. 
W. E. Clayton, Johnston City. 
Arthur M. Kloepfer, Winnetka. 
Joseph H. Knebel. Pocahontas, 
F. Marion Martin, Noble. 
Thomas J. Mowbray. Bradford. 
Harry L. Reinoehbl, Flat Rock. 
Porter B. Simcox, Patoka. 
IOWA, 
Frank Carpenter, Estherville. 
Charles K. Coontz, Lineville. 
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David D. Darby, Hamburg. 
Jacob S. Forgruve. Farmington. 
Thomas Geneva, What Cheer. 
Edward F. Glau, Charter Oak. 
John W. Hanna, Winfield. 
Charles W. Harris, Coin. 
A. D. Hix, Zearing. 
Bradley B. Hopkins, Forest City. 
Eva Keith, Goldfield. 
Thomas J. McCaffrey, West Bend. 
Sam T. Manatt, jr., Kalona. 
Stephen C. Maynard. Grand Junction. 
Charles N. Nelson, Bedford. 
Robert M. Reid. Lake City. 
Rudolph W. Schug, Strawberry Point. 
Fred S. Stoddard. Jesup. 
Bessie C. Swan, Story City. 
A. E. Thomas Buxton. 

KANSAS. 


Frank 8. Foster, Ellsworth. 
John H. Shields, Wichita. 
P. D. Spellman, Plainville. 
NEBRASKA. 
Edward J. Brady, McCook. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Samuel H. Chatten, Pennington. 
John J. Foley, Bernardsville. 
Joseph Mark, South River. 
NEW YORK, 
Edwin Clute, Schenectady. 
Jacob L. Hicks, Highland Falls. 
Andrew Mealey, Greenwich. 
Fred L. Merrell, Copenhagen. 
W. S. Waterbury, Baliston Spa. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
T. H. Woldy, Edmore. 
5 OREGON. 
C. W. Brown, Canyon City. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn June 26, 1913. 
MINISTER. 

Meredith Nicholson, of Indiana, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Portugal. 

Untrep STATES MARSHAL. 


Edward W. Exum, of Alaska, to be United States marshal for 
the District of Alaska, division No. 8. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THURSDAY, June 26, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, we come to Thee with open hearts, praying 
that Thy spirit may enter in and abide with us, that we may 
be in harmony with Thee as we journey on toward the goal for 
which we all long in our better moments; a life so pure, so 
noble, so generous, so godlike, that the angels round the throne 
may join in the everlasting chorus, “ Rejoice, for the Lord 
brings back His own.” For Thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, June 24, 1913, 
was read. 

The SPEAKER, If there be no objection, the Journal will 
be considered as approved. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
notice that in the Journal it is recited that— 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were severally 
reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows. 

Then it recites the two privileged bills reported by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Harrison] Tuesday on the floor. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, only those bills are reported 
ua are not privileged and not entitled to be reported from 
the floor. 

The SPEAKER. What is the clause under which they ought 
to have been reported? Is it clause 56 


Mr. MANN. Clause 56 of Rule XI, I believe. ‘Those bills 
were reported on the floor as privileged bills. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. They do not belong under clause 2 of Rule 
XIII. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. MANN. I call attention to it, as the Clerk probably did 
not know, so that hereafter he may leave it out of the RECORD 
in that place where it does not belong, and not put it in the 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The correction suggested by the gentleman 
from Illinois will be made, and as corrected, if there be no ob- 
jection, the Journal will stand approved. 

There was no. objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present 
a conference report on the Indian appropriation bill, H. R. 1917, 
and ask that it be printed under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman presents a conference report 
for printing under the rule. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 1917) making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914. 

The conference report and statement of the managers on the 
part of the House are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 28), 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1917) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom-_ 
mend to their respective Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 8, 
sah a 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 30, 31, 38, 40, 41, 45, 46, 
an E 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 15, 18, 27, 
32, 34, 37, 39, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 52, and 54, and agree to the 
same. 
Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement tc the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amendment proposed insert the following: 

“Provided, That hereafter upon the determination of the heirs 
of a deceased Indian by the Secretary of the Interior there shall 
be paid by such heirs or from the estate of such deceased In- 
dian or deducted from the proceeds from the sale of the land 
of the deceased allottee or from any trust funds belonging to 
the estate of the decedent, the sum of $15, to cover the cost of 
determining the heirs to the estate of the said deceased allottee, 
which amount shall be accounted for and paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States and a report made annually to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of the Interior on or before the first 
Monday in December of all moneys collected and deposited as 
herein directed“; and the Senate agree to ae same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
the proposed amendment, strike out the word “thorough”; and 
in lines 36 and 37 of the amendment, strike out the words “ at 
the second session of” and insert the word “during”; and in 
line 43 of the proposed amendment, strike out “$50,000” and 
insert $25,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
8 of the proposed amendment, after the word “complete,” in- 
sert the word “separate”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
15 of page 4 of the proposed amendment strike out the words 
“Sec. 2” at the beginning of the line; and in line 17 of page 
4 of the proposed amendment strike out the words “ Sec. 3” at 
the beginning of the line; and in line 1 of page 5 of the pro- 
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posed amendment strike out the words “Sec. 4” at the begin- 
ning of the line; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement of the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$325,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
the proposed amendment strike out the words “the balance“ 
and insert “ $50.000,” and in lines 3, 4, and 5 of the proposed 
amendment strike out the words “or which shall hereafter be 
deposited to their credit, including the proceeds from the sale 
of surplus lands"; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amendment proposed insert the following: 

“Sec. 13. For support and education of 400 Indian pupils 
at the Indian school at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and for pay of 
superintendent, $68,600; for general repairs and improvements, 
$5,000; new buildings, $15,000; in all, $88,600.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: “For support and 
education of 300 Indian pupils at the Indian school at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $51,900; for general 
repairs and improvements, $6,000; for water supply, $1,600; for 
girls’ dormitory, $18,000; in all, $77,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendmeat as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed iusert the following: For support and 
education of 200 Indian pupils at the Indian school, Wahpeton, 
N. Dak., and pay of superintendent, $35,200; fo general repairs 
and improvements, $5,000; for addition to barn, $2,500; for 
dairy cows, $1,000; in all, $43,700”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 9 of 
the proposed amendment strike out the word “fiye” and insert 
“four” in lieu thereof; and in line 17 of the amendment strike 
out the period and insert a colon and the following: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
in his discretion to grant to settlers a preference right to pur- 
chase for 90 days from and after notice, at the appraised price, 
exclusive of improvements, such lands as were occupied by such 
settlers in good faith on January 1, 1913“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the amendment of the 
Senate insert the following: That the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized in his discretion to extend each of the de- 
ferred payments on the town lots of the north addition to the 
city of Lawton, Okla., one year from the date on which they 
become due under existing law: Provided, That no additional 
extension shall be granted: And provided further, That no title 
shall issue to any such purchaser until all deferred payments, 
interest, and taxes have been made as provided in the act of 
March 27, 1908 (35 Stat., p. 49), and the act of February 18, 
1909 (35 Stat., p. 637)“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the proposed amendment of the Senate, insert the following: 
“A commission consisting of two members of the Seuate Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. to be appointed by the chairman of said 
committee, and two Members of the House of Representatives, 
to be appointed by the Speaker, is hereby created for the purpose 
of investigating the necessity and feasibility of establishing, 
equipping, and maintaining a tuberculosis sanitarium in New 
Mexico for the treatment of tuberculous Indians, and to also 
investigate the necessity and feasibility of procuring impounded 
waters for the Yakima Indian Reservation or the construction 
of an irrigation system upon said reservation, to impound the 
waters of the Yakima River, Wash., for the reclamation of the 
lands on said reservation and for the use and benefit of the 


Indians of said reservation. That said commission shall have 
full power to make the investigations herein provided for, and 
shall have authority to subpena and compel the attendance 
of witnesses, administer oaths, take testimony, incur expenses, 
employ clerical help, and do and perform all acts necessary to 
make a thorough and complete investigation of the subjects 
herein mentioned, and that said commission shall report to 
Congress on or before January 1, 1914: Provided, That one-half 
of all necessary expenses incident to and in connection with 
the making of the investigation herein provided for, including 
traveling expenses of the members of the commission, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives 
and one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate on vouch- 
ers therefor signed by the chairman of the said commission, 
who shall be designated by the members of the said commis- 
sion”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
the proposed amendment insert the word “actually” after the 
word land.“ and strike out “$400” in line 7 of the amend- 
mest and insert “$250” in lieu thereof, so as to read as fol- 
ows: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to purchase for the Skagit Tribe of Indians in the 
State of Washington the tract of land actually used by them as 
a tribal burial ground, and there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $250, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out 
this provision.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, aud 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amendment proposed insert the following: 

“Sec. 26. On or before the 1st day of July, 1914, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall cause a system of bookkeeping to be 
installed in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which will afford a 
ready analysis of expenditures by appropriations and allot- 
ments and by units of the service, showing for each class of 
work or activity carried on, the expenditures for the operation 
of the service, for repairs and preservation of property, for new 
and additional property, salaries and wages of employees. and 
for other expenditures. Provision shall be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for further analysis of each of the fore- 
going classes of expenditures if, in his judgment, he shal! deem 
it advisable. : 

“Annually, after July 1, 1914, a detailed statement of ex- 
penditures as hereinbefore described, shall be incorporated in 
the annual report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
transmitted by the Secretary of the Interior to Congress on or 
before the first Monday in December. 

“ Before any appropriation for the Indian Service is obligated 
or expended, the Secretary of the Interior shall make allotments 
thereof in conformity with the intent and purposes of this act, 
and such allotments shall not be altered or modified except 
with his approval. 

“After July 1, 1914, the estimates for appropriations for the 
Indian service submitted by the Secretary of the Interior, shall 
be accompanied by a detailed statement, classified in the man- 
ner prescribed in the first paragraph of this section showing the 
purposes for which the appropriations are required.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

JohN H. STEPHENS, 

O. D. Carter, 

Onas. H. Burke, 

Managers on the part of the House, 

Wa. J. STONE, 

H. L. Myxrs, 

Moses E. CLAPP, 
Vanagers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT. 


The department estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, amounted to $11,303,316.53. 

The bill as it passed the House carried appropriations as 
follows: 


Gratuit 22 $7, 196, 869. 98 
Reimbursable S , 700. 00 
E a 625, 560. 00 
Trust funds a 454, 000. 00 
Total -canam K ——— 9, 865, 129. 98 
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The bill as it passed the Senate carried appropriations as 
follows: 


maten (rt en 87. 738. 272. 17 
Reimbursab. 12x a 961, 900. 00 
Treaty. ooo — — ä 625, 560. 00 
Trust funds „„.᷑ñ —— 464, 500. 00 

111 ne he ON re ene aa a OS 


The bill as agreed upon in conference carries appropriations 
as follows: 


r E 
Reimburs able — 


625, 560. 00 
562, 575. 07 


10, 049, 394. 74 


This is a reduction of $1,740,837.48 over the bill as it passed 
the Senate and an increase of $184,264.76 over the bill as passed 
by the House. 

The Senate conferees have receded on the following amend- 
ments: 5, 8, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 30, 31, 38, 40, 41, 
45, 46, 50. 

The House conferees have receded unqualifiedly on the fol- 
lowing amendments: 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 119, 12, 15, 18, 27, 32, 34, 
37, 39, 42, 43. 44, 47, 48, 49, 52, 54. 

The effect of the recession of the House conferees on the 
amendments on which they have unqualifiedly receded is as 
follows: 

No. 1. Is a decrease of $20,000 in said appropriation and 
which will not be needed on account of amendment 2. 

No. 2. Is a proviso that none of said appropriation shall be 
used for allotment work in New Mexico and Arizona. 

No.3. The words “and peyote” are stricken out for the rea- 
son that the Indians claim this peyote is used in their religious 
worship and would cause a great deal of contention. 

No. 4. Is an increase of $25,000 for the suppression of liquor 
among Indians, and from statements made it was badly needed. 

No. 6. The provision covered by this amendment was in the 
wrong place in the paragraph and is changed to proper one by 
amendment 7. ' 

No. 7. Merely places the proviso, as indicated by amendment 6, 
at the proper place in the paragraph. 

No. 9. Is only to correct the phraseology. 

No. 12. Changes the phraseology. 

No. 15. Is for the completion and repair of a road in the 
Hoopa Valley Indian Reseryation, Cal., and which has hereto- 
fore been appropriated for. 

No. 18. Does not carry an appropriation, but provides that 
any Indian allottee on the Fond du Lac Reservation in Minne- 
sota who has not received 80 acres of land as an allotment may 
now take additional acreage to amount to said 80 acres. 

No. 27. Is to correct the totals. 

No. 32. Does not carry any additional appropriation, but 
provides that said attorney shall be designated by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

No. 34. Is a much needed appropriation to ascertain if the 
lands embraced in Sullys Hill Park, N. Dak., contain valuable 
minerals. 

No. 87. That the Apache prisoners of war who were recently 
released from the Fort Sill Military Reservation, Okla., and 
who elected to stay in Oklahoma, and an appropriation hereto- 
fore made to purchase deceased Indian allotments in Oklahoma 
for them, may be allotted their land so purchased. 

No. 89. Is an appropriation of $10,000 for the purpose of 
completing the appraisement and classification of the coal and 
asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in Okla- 
homa, so that the surface may be sold. 

No. 42. Is for the purpose of setting aside four sections of 
land belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and to 
be used for sanatorium purposes for the benefit of said tribes. 

No. 43. Provides that no contract made with any Indian, 
where such contract relates to tribal funds or property in the 
hands of the United States, shall be valid for payment for 
services rendered in relation thereto unless the consent of the 
United States shall be previously given. 

No. 44. Appropriates $500 out of the tribal funds of the 
Choctaw Nation for the purpose of erecting a monument to the 
memory of Green McCurtain, late deceased chief of the Choctaw 
Nation, and appropriated at request of said nation. 

No. 47. To reimburse Eugene H. Baldwin for traveling ex- 
penses incurred by him under instructions of the Indian Office 
in returning to his home. 

No. 48. Strikes out a $50,000 appropriation for irrigation. 

No. 49. Does not carry additional appropriation, but provides 
ae additional 50 pupils at the Cushman Indian School in Wash- 

on. 


No. 52. Provides for reimbursement to the Colville Indians 
for certain lands. 

No. 54. To withhold the sale of the timber on the Bad River 
Reservation in Wisconsin. , 

On the following amendments the House conferees receded 
with modifying or substitute amendments, to wit: 

No. 10. Requires that an amount not to exceed $15 may be 
charged against the estate of a deceased Indian for the pur- 
poses of defraying expenses to determine the rightful heirs. 

No. 11. Provides for the appointment of a joint commission 
to be composed of three Members of the Senate and three 
Members of the House of Representatives, to investigate and 
recommend changes in the administration of Indian affairs. 

No, 114. To enable the Secretary of the Interior to employ an 
expert accountant for the purpose of preparing a complete 
separate fiscal and financial history of each of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes. 

No. 113. Is for the purpose of making an exchange of lands 
in Colorado and now owned by the Indians for lieu lands 
so that some historic grounds may be perpetuated or created 
into a park and in accordance with a treaty heretofore made. 

No. 21. Is a much needed increase for continuing the con- 
struction of the irrigation system on the allotted lands of the 
Indians on the Flathead Reservation in Montana. 

No. 25. Appropriates $50,000 out of the tribal funds now on 
deposit in the Treasury to the credit of the Blackfeet Tribe of 
Indians in Montana to be used for the promotion of civiliza- 
tion and self-support among said Indians. 

No. 28. An increase of attendance from 300 to 400 pupils 
at the Indian school in Albuquerque, N. Mex., and an increase 
of $2,000 for much needed improvements in caring for said 
increase of pupils. 

No. 29. An increase of $2,000 for much needed improvements 
at Sante Fe (N. Mex.) Indian School. 

No. 33. Provides for increase of attendance and care of said 
pupils at Wahpeton (N. Dak.) Indian School. 

No, 35. Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to sell the 
unused and unallotted or remnant lands belonging to the Kiowa, 
Comanche, Apache, and Wichita Indians in Oklahoma, and 
the proceeds thereof to be used for the maintenance of a hos- 
pital heretofore appropriated for and for the use and benefit of 
said Indians; also it gives the actual settlers a prior right to 
purchase at the appraised value. 

No. 36. Provides for an extension of time to purchasers of cer- 
tain town lots sold in Lawton, Okla., for a term of one year and 
upon the payment of interest due. 

No. 51. Provides for a joint commission consisting of two 
Members of the Senate and two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the necessity and feasibility of procur- 
ing impounded waters, and for irrigation on the Yakima Indian 
Reservation in the State of Washington; also the feasibility of 
equipping and maintaining a tuberculosis hospital in New 
Mexico. 

No. 53. For the purchase of a tract of land for the Skagit 
Indians used by them as a burial ground. ; 

No. 53. Requesting the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
a system of bookkeeping in the Indian Bureau in order to give 
more detailed information in regard to the expenditures of 
money for said bureau. 

Jno. H. STEPHENS, 

C. D. CARTER, 

Cuas. H. BURKE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, this conference 
report has first to be acted on in the Senate. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. It is expected that it will be disposed of in the 
Senate to-day? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand they intend to try 
to dispose of it to-day. ‘That is the intention of those in charge 
of it. 

Mr. MANN. Is it the intention of the gentleman from Texas 
to ask for a session of the House to-morrow? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think it would be advisable to 
have a session to-morrow for the purpose of disposing of this 
conference report. 

Mr. MANN. Has that been determined upon? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It has not. It is advisable to 
dispose of this conference report so that the bill may go to the 
President, as the Ist of July is next Tuesday. 

Mr. MANN. I asked the question while a large number of 
Members were present, so that we might be informed if it had 
been determined upon. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It has not, because we do not 
know what the Senate will do. i 


ROADS. 8 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all bills which have heretofore been introduced relat- 
ing to the construction and maintenance of roads, which were 
referred to various committees before the Roads Committee 
was created, may be returned to the Speaker and let him refer 
them de novo to the proper committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentl2man yield? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is there not some way of ascertaining the num- 
bers and titles of the bills? How could the gentleman's object 
be attained without the record showing the numbers and titles 
of the bills? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. There are some 50 of them, and it 
occurred to me that if the Speaker could get them back from 
the committees to which they have been referred, they could 
then be referred to the appropriate committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes gentlemen would speak 
so they can be heard. 

Mr. MANN. How will the Speaker know what bills they are 
unless he has at least the numbers of them? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. There is some force in the suggestion 
of tne gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Of course no one has any objection to the gen- 
tleman's proposition, but it ceems to me that it would be de- 
sirable, in order to protect the employees of the House, for some 
one to get the numbers of these bills. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the re- 
quest for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that if any of the com- 
mittees have bills that ought to go to the Roads Committee they 
can bring them into the House and have a change of reference 
made, as is frequently done. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, L ask unanimous 
consent that the leave of absence of my colleague, Mr. MANA- 
HAN, be extended for three weeks, on accouat of important 
business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mus consent that the leave of his colleague, Mr. MANAHAN, 
be extended for three weeks, on account of important business. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BIRTHDAY OF HON. SERENO E. PAYNE. 

The SPEAKER. While there is nothing in the rules to jus- 
tify it, the Chair will take the privilege of extending congratu- 
lations to the distinguished gentleman from New York, the 
Hon. SERENO E. Payne, the father of the House, on having 
reached his seventieth birthday in such fine kelter, both men- 
tally and physically. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to thank the Speaker 
of the House for this kindly recognition and kind congratula- 
tions, and also to thank the Members of the House for the 
manner in which it has been received by them. 

The most prominent thought that comes to me on this my 
seventieth birthday in connection with the House is the fact 
that I haye seen so much of good in my fellow men, that I 
have seen so many men in this House during the 30 years 
which I have been a Member, on both sides of the aisle, with- 
out distinction of party, who appear to me to be honest, patri- 
otic, able, trying to do according to the light they had the 
duty that was before them, and striving for what each one 
thonght was for the best interests of the country. The thought 
that comes to me to-day is one of gratitude that I have had 
the opportunity of associating with so many men of that high 
character who have become lifelong friends during the years I 
have been here. [Applause.] 


PROVIDING EXPENSES OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA VETERANS TO 
GETTYSBURG. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution r $4,000 to defray traveling expenses 
of soldiers of the Civi ar, now residing in the District of Columbia, 
from Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., and return. 

Resolved, etc., That to defray the traveling expenses of all 3 
discharged soldiers of the Civil War and of all soldiers of the Confed- 
erate armies who rendered honorable service therein, now residing in 
the District of Columbia, from Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., 


and return, to enable such soldiers to attend the celebration of the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg 
July 1, 2. 3. and 4, 1913, there is appropriated, one-half out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated and one-half out of 


the revenues of the District of Columbia, the sum of $4,000, or sc much 
thereof as may be necessary. 


That such appropriation shall be expended by a commission consistin, 


of the Secretary of War; Col. Thomas S. Hopkins, past commander o 
the Department of the Potomac, Grand Army of the Republic; and 
Capt. D. B. Mull, ex-commander of a post in Georgia, United Confed- 
erate Veterans, residents of the District of Columbia. ‘That said com- 
mission is authorized to adopt such rules for the determination of the 
persons entitled to the transportation hereunder as they may deem 
proper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

CONFEDERATE REUNION AT BRUNSWICK, GA. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
House joint resolution 98, introduced by my colleague, Mr. 
WALKER, providing for the loaning of tents for the Confederate 
reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., be taken up for imme- 
diate ‘consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution 98 (H. Rept. 26). 

Resolved, etc., That the Secreta t W. he is h - 
thorized to loan, at his Aiseretion, to n 5 the 
Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in the 
menth of July, 1913, such tents, with necessary poles, ridges, and pins 
as may be required at said reunion: Provided, That no expense shall 
be caused the United States Government by the delivery and return of 
said property, the same to be delivered to said committee designated at 
such time prior to the holding of said reunion as may be agreed upon 
by the Secretary of War and J. G. Weatherly, general chairman of said 
executive committee: And providen further, That the Secretary of War 
shall, before delivering such property, take from said J. G. Weatherly a 
good and sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good 
order and condition, and the whole without expense to the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOWLER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. HOWARD. r. Speaker, I want to request 

The SPEAKER. hat is the end of it. A Member has the 
right to object to anything that is called up by unanimous con- 
sent, without giving any reason whatever. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of both of these resolutions which have 
veen called up this morning and to which objection has been 
made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that both of these resolutions be considered by unani- 
mous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I made objection to the first 
one a while ago. 

The SPEAKER. That is true; but this is a new request. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same objection 
now. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his ob- 
jection for a moment? 


Mr. CALLAWAY. I will reserve the objection for a moment; 


yes. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. The Chair 
requests the occupants of the gallery to be in order. They are 
here by courtesy of the House. A conversation between two or 
more occupants of the gallery, however unthoughtedly it may 
be indulged in, if indulged in generally throughout the gallery, 
adds very much to the confusion in the House. 

The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have much the same fecling that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] has in reference to 
the expenditures of the public money on matters of this sort; 
and yet it has become the practice of Congress, whether right or 
wrong, to loan tents under the control of the War Department 
for the meeting of Union or Confederate soldiers. In the last 
Congress the Senate added an amendment to a resolution relat- 
ing to that matter, providing that it should never be done here- 
after, to which the House disagreed. That is one proposition. 
This resolution is called up at this time and unless acted upon 
now will undoubtedly result in the failure of the meeting of a 
few or more Confederate veterans at this particular place. 

On the other hand, there is this meeting at Gettysburg of 
Union and Confederate veterans. Nearly all of the States have 
already provided for the payment of the traveling expenses of 
these Union and Confederate veterans to Gettysburg. The State 
of Pennsylvania and the National Government combined have 
provided for their care, support, feeding, sleeping, and all other 
accommodations while at Gettysburg. The resolution introduced 
by my colleague [Mr. Fow rer] involves the possible expendi- 
ture of $4,000. That is probably more than can be expended for 
this purpose to send those Union and Confederate veterans who 
live in the District of Columbia to Gettysburg, as is done else- 
where by the States. We have heard a great deal on different 
occasions in this House about a reunited country, especially 
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since the Spanish War, and it seems to me that at this time, 


on the first occasion recognized by the General Government 
where Union and Confederate veterans are asked to meet to- 
gether upon a bloody battlefield, as an evidence of final and 
complete reconciliation of themselves and of the different parts 
of the country, we might well authorize the expenditure of 
$4,000 to send these old men over to Gettysburg. Soon they will 
go over the road to the far beyond and we will be at no further 
expense on their account, and I hope the gentleman from Texas 
will permit these resolutions to be considered by the House at 
this time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
! To Mr. BanrTHorbr, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family; 

To Mr. HELVERING, for 10 days, on account of important busi- 
ness; 

To Mr. BEALL of Texas, indefinitely, on account of illness in 
his family. 

To Mr. Haypen, for three days, on account of important 
business, 


UNITED STATES JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 32) to provide 
for the appointment of an additional district judge in and for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, with Senate amendments 
* thereto, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The bill is on the Speaker’s table, is it 
not? os 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; it was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I brought the 
report in this morning, but it has not yet gone through the 
basket. Hence, it is a matter that requires unanimous consent. 
It is the Philadelphia judgeship matter. My proposition is to 
disagree to the two amendments which the Senate placed upon 
the bill, one of which strikes out the Cullop amendment requir- 
ing the President to give the names of the indorsers of a 
judge, and the other being a provision for the appointment 
of an additional circuit judge in the fourth circuit. Now, the 
Committee on the Judiciary has disagreed to both the Senate 
amendments, and I am simply asking unanimous consent that 
the matter may be—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to object to 
the gentleman’s request; of course I would not, I very rarely 
do so; but because I do not object I do not want to be put in 
the position of consenting to the disagreement to the Senate 
amendment in striking off what is known as the Cullop amend- 
ment. I would like very much to vote on that as I voted when 
it was offered. I voted against it, and I am prepared to yote 
against it at all times and on all occasions. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It will be so construed—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not want to object. 

Mr. CLAYTON (continuing). The gentleman's position is 
well known and appreciated, and the conference committee, if it 
is authorized, will report back to the House. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve the right to 
object. I desire to call the attention of the House to this: For 
some reason, which the ordinary man can not understand, 
there is this determined concerted action to have added an addi- 
tional judge to our retinue of judges in these United States. If 
they had the interest of the administration of justice at heart, 
they would fill the vacancy that now exists instead of adding an 
additional one. A judge died several months ago, nearly a year, 
and yet there is no effort on the part of these very able gentle- 
men to fill the vacancy, but for political purposes, and you can 
attribute it to that and nothing else, they are determined to get 
another judge in that district. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dono- 
VAN] objects. $ 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
delivered himself. 
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I hope the gentleman is happy since he has 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry, and that is that the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama should address the Chair in addressing the House, 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Speaker has no control over the 
gentleman from Alabama when he is making a private remark t 
some of his cronies. : 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I again observe I hope the gentleman 
from Connecticut is happy? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, I will withhold 
my motion for a moment in order that the gentleman from 
Florida may prefer a request. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be referred to the District of 
Columbia Committee. ` 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3380) providing for the construction of a bridge across 
the Anacostia River in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent for a change of reference of that bill to the District of 
Columbia Committee, 

Mr. MANN. From what committee? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. From the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. It is a bill providing for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Anacostia River here in the District. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


PROHIBITION OF THE IMPORTATION OF OPIUM. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 1966. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1966) to amend an act entitled “An act to prohibit the 
importation and use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,” ap- 
proved February 9, 1909. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, pending the 
putting of that motion, I wish to ask unanimous consent for the 
limiting of general debate. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman I do 
not know of any opposition to the bill on this side of the House, 
as no gentleman has asked me for any time. I think if the gen- 
tleman will move to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union the debate will exhaust itself very 


soon. . 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Under those circumstances I 
will withdraw my request. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I may say that I have some ob- 
servations to make on the bill, and I shall object to any agree- 
ment to close the time. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I should want to have an 
opportunity to discuss a provision of section 7, in regard to the 
penalty. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has withdrawn his request. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman come to any conclusion? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. No. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
H. R. 1966. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 1966, a bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to prohibit the importation and use of opium for other than 
medicinal purposes,” approved February 9, 1909, with Mr. Sims 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 

none. 
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Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, before we 
proceed to the discussion of the bill itself, I wish to yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gen- 
tlemen of the committee that certain publications in various 
papers of the country this morning do myself and various 
Members of the majority side a grave injustice, I think. Be- 
cause certain Members of the majority side, and a majority 
of those Members, are opposed to a particular plan of estab- 
lishing a budget committee, these papers have seen fit to 
classify us as “pork-barrel” statesmen. For one, I do not 
rest very lightly under that charge. I recall when only two 
gentlemen on this side of the Chamber were heard at all to 
protest against a certain bill that some of us regarded as 
unwise in some of its provisions, that those two gentlemen 
were the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] and 
myself. I have never been on one of these so-called “ pork- 
barrel“ committees. I have never tried to get through, and 
have never been concerned in any such movement, either special 
or general, in this House, if, indeed, there has been such a 
movement. 

Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely unfair and unjust to me and 
to many of the gentlemen who voted the same way as I did 
on this question to contend that because we opposed a par- 
ticular proposition that would concentrate unheard-of power 
in certain gentlemen on this side we are opposed to any 
reasonable, just, and fairly constructed budget-committee plan. 
There was one fatal defect in the budget-committee plan that 
these newspapers referred to. There was absolutely no check 
whatever on the appropriating committees of this House under 
the plan presented by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], and if his plan had been adopted and the Committee on 
Military Affairs, for instance, through its representatives on the 
budget committee, combined with the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Post Office and Post Roads, 
and so on—all the appropriating committee representatives, in 
other words, combined against the few Members provided 
who are not members of appropriating committees, there 
could easily have been organized a “ hog combine” that would 
have been the worst this country has ever seen. In my judg- 
ment, before this House will ever consent to a budget committee 
there must be some balance provided between the appropriating 
committees and nonappropriating committees of this House. 
It was utterly unfair to the gentlemen who had been elected to 
committees under a caucus rule that they should not serve on 
any other committee, that they should attempt to put them- 
selves on the most powerful committee in this House, under 
the action proposed to the caucus. If we can have a budget 
committee that is fairly constructed, that will have practically 
the powers proposed by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unpverwoop}], and that will not concentrate in the hands of 
one man the two most important chairmanships in this House, 
and the members of which can be elected in a free and open 
caucus without strings of any sort tied to them and without 
previous nomination from any committee, then I am for a 
budget committee. 

But never will I support a proposition of the kind reported 
to the Democratic caucus yesterday by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop], because if we were to adopt such 
a proposition it would result in an intolerable concentration of 
power and authority in the hands of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama and just a few other men; that is most undemocratic, 
most unreasonable, and most unjust. We would have en- 
throned a system of ezarism beside which Cannonism would 
have been a most benevolent and liberal system. 

Mr. DONOVAN.’ Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for an interruption? 

Mr. HARDWICK. With pleasure. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Is the distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
washing his dirty office linen here? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not see how dirty Democratic linen 
would interest the gentleman from Connecticut. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Georgia yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; not for such a purpose. I do not see 
how the washing of dirty Democratic linen could hurt the feel- 
ings of the gentleman from Connecticut. My only wonder is 
that he should be on the Democratic side at all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Harrison] yield to me for a couple of minutes? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I do not want to do any dis- 
courtesy to the gentleman from Connecticut, but I would like 
very much to proceed with the legislation in hand. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman refuses to yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I do not like to be put in the 
position of refusing to yield. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I hope we 
are all happy now? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I will assure the gentleman from Connecticut 
that he can get time later on. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. 
1966 is reported by the Committee on Ways and Means by a 
unanimous vote of the committee. It is the second one of a 
series of three bills attempting to regulate the traffic in opium 
and other narcotics both at home and between our country and 
foreign countries, 

I thought that perhaps the use of a little narcotic talk just 
now might be useful on our side, and that is why I refused 
to yield a moment ago to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Donovan]. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I will yield for a question 
with pleasure. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Oh, I do not simply want to ask a ques- 
tion. I can appreciate, though, that the intellectual gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Harrison], as well as the distinguished 
character who appears in this House as a Representative from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], with all their intellect, may have 
much to fear from what I might say. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 
with pleasure for a question, but the gentleman does not now 
ask me to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will pro- 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, as I was 
stating, this is the second one of our series of three bills to 
regulate the traffic in narcotics. This bill deals with the inter- 
national side of the question. It is a reenactment of the opium- 
exclusion act of February 21, 1909, with the addition of some 
more drastic provisions, and with a further provision prohibit- 
ing the exportation of opium from the United States under 
certain circumstances. 

The matter was first called to the attention of the Congress 
during the sitting of the International Opium Commission, 
which met in Shanghai in 1909, and which was attended by the 
representatives of most of the leading powers of the world. 
The meeting was instigated by the United States for the pur- 
pose of putting an end, if possible, to the international traffic 
in opium. 

Shortly after we acquired the Philippines we found that the 
people of those islands were suffering very much from the 
traffie in opium, and that is what caused us to start this series 
of international commissions and conventions. We found, how- 
ever, that although the commissions met primarily at our re- 
quest we ourselves were open to some reproach in these matters, 
inasmuch as we permitted the importation of smoking opium 
into the United States, and during the preceding 50 years we 
had actually collected about $27,000,000 of revenue upon this 
drug. So when that was called to the attention of Congress we 
passed the opium-exclusion act, which absolutely forbade the 
importation of smoking opium into the United States. That 
went into effect on April 1, 1909. 

It was soon found that it was difficult to enforce that act, 
and that the smuggling of smoking opium, beginning on the 1st 
of April, 1909, had been growing ever since, in spite of all the 
efforts of the Government to stop it; and this act is designed to 
cure the defect in the opium-exclusion act and to stop that 
smuggling. 

The committee hopes to effect that purpose in two respects. 
One of these is in casting the burden of proof upon anybody 
who has any smoking opium in his possession in the United 
States to show that it was imported before April 1, 1909, the 
date after which such importation was prohibited. Now, the 
reason why that became necessary was because the smugglers, 
by a very ingenious device, contrived to take the stamps off the 
containers and fill the containers with smuggled opium and put 
the stamps back again, and then sell it as if it had been im- 
ported legally before the Ist of April, 1909. 

It was difficult, if not impossible, to secure the evidence to 
refute the face value of the stamp itself. This bill proposes 
to cast the burden of proof upon the possessor of smoking 
opium in that respect. 

Then there is another way in which the opium-exclusion 
act was found to be inefficient. As soon as the importation 
of smoking opium was absolutely prohibited, it was found 
that vessels were bringing it into San Francisco Harbor, and 
in the harbor transferring it to other vessels which would go 
down to the west coast of Mexico, and then it would come into 
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the United States in great quantities overland. The matter 
was submitted to the Department of Justice for its decision, 
and the Attorney General, who was Mr. Wickersham at that 
time, gave an opinion that this practice, so far as it related 
to the transshipment from ship to ship in San Francisco Harbor, 
was not illegal, because there was no importation there. The 
importation was forbidden, and no importation was actually 
taking place there. So the Secretary of the Treasury issued 
a regulation that all this opium was to be transshipped and 
gotten out of our harbors within 15 days; but the smuggling 
went on. 

Now, this act, in a manner which I will discuss when we 
come to that, proposes to put an end to that also, by forbidding 
absolutely anybody within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
upon any yessel or any railroad car, or any conveyance com- 
ing into the United States, having any smoking opium in his 
possession; casting the burden of proof on him to show that 
he did not obtain it illegally, and providing penalties for the 
infraction of the act. 

There is just one other matter that I should like to discuss 
very briefly now in the general debate, and that is the question 
of the prohibition of the exportation of opium from the United 
States. $ 

The committee to which the bill was referred gave a grea 
deal of consideration to the constitutional question, namely, as 
to whether we have any constitutional right to prohibit the ex- 
portation of anything, and some time was devoted by members 
of the committee to a study of the law, to see if any precedents 
could be found affecting that constitutional question. 

We discovered that there are no adjudications exactly in 
point, and there is certainly no decision of the Supreme Court 
which would prohibit this clause of the bill as being unconstitu- 
tional. So, in the absence of any unfavorable decisions by the 
courts, we proceeded upon the belief that the commerce clause 
of the Constitution is sufficiently broad to permit us, in the 
regulation of commerce, to prohibit exportations absolutely. 
There are dicta of the court in the Northern Securities case 
which state clearly what I believe we all know, that the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution is very broad, and that in the 
application of it laws may be passed which do amount to the 
prohibition of exports. 

Now, although it may not be exactly in point, it has been the 
custom, as gentlemen are well aware, to prohibit the exportation 
from the United States of various articles which are known as 
contraband of war during times of foreign disturbance. Gen- 
erally we have proceeded in that matter under neutrality 
treaties, but in the case of our dealings with Mexico last year 
a joint resolution passed the Congress, in which no limit was 
placed as to countries with which we had neutrality treaties; 
but a general permission was given to the President of the 
United States to prohibit the exportation of arms and munitions 
of war whenever any internal disturbance exists in any Ameri- 
ean country. Certainly, if that act was constitutional, I am sat- 
isfied that this act is constitutional. The House, as I recollect, 
amended that resolution by extending the prohibition to the ex- 
portation of coal as well as munitions of war. 

The embargo act of 1807 absolutely forbade exportations at 
all, and I have uever heard the constitutionality of that act 
questioned. 

Further in point, perhaps, may be the prohibition found in 
the law against the exportation of obscene literature and other 
offensive matters through the mails. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. MILLER. This act forbids the exportation of smoking 
opium. I should like to know to what countries that exporta- 
tion from this country now goes on. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It is improbable that any 
smoking opium is legally exported from the United States to 
any country, and almost all the civilized countries of the world 
prohibit its importation; but I am informed that we do export 
medicinal opium and other narcotics in some quantities to Can- 
ada, Mexico, and perhaps to some of the South American coun- 
tries, as well as the West Indies. 

Mr. MILLER. Is it intended by this prohibition to permit 
the exportation of medicinal opium? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It is an absolute prohibition 
of the exportation of smoking opium and a qualified exportation 
of medicinal narcotics to those countries which regulate or pro- 
hibit those articles. : 

Mr. MILLER, Why would it not be a good thing to allow 


the exportation of smoking opium and get rid of it and let it be 
bandied about on the Ligh seas? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. That is the precise object the 
international convention set out to accomplish to get rid of 
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opium all over the world, and these clauses of the bill I am dis- 
cussing are put in in conformity to article 4 of last year’s con- 
vention for that very purpose. 

Mr. MILLER. Has the committee thoroughly considered the 
prohibition of exports? It seems to me that it is not parallel at 
all between articles which are contraband of war and opium or 
anything else. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. That was the question which 
I was discussing when the gentleman from Minnesota first 
interrupted me. 

Mr. MILLER. I thought the gentleman had concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I have practically concluded; 
I had only one other matter to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and that was the so-called white-slave act known as the 
Mann bill, prohibiting the exportation of persons for immoral 
purposes; that perhaps is in point in the legal consideration of 
the question. 

Mr. MILLER. Does that prohibit the exportation of such a 
person? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It does. 

Mr. MILLER. But a person is not a commodity, if the gentle- 
man will permit. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I think if hat is constitu- 
tional, the other is, whether it is a person or commodity which 
is exported. The law seems to be clear that you can not put a 
tax or impost upon exports themselves, and in conformity to 
that state of the law we struck out of the third of our narcotic 
bills all reference to exporters, because that bill proposed to 
collect a license tax on exporters. A review of the authorities 
convinced the committee that a license tax on an exporter might 
be construed to be a tax on the exports themselves. So we 
struck that out. This, however, is based on the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, and I think that clause regulating commerce 
is sufficiently broad to allow us to prohibit the export, which is 
what this bill proposes to do. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. I was not here when the bill was taken up. 
this H. R. 6202 or H. R. 1966? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The latter. 

Mr. SISSON. Is it the purpose of the bill to raise revenue? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The purpose of the bill can 
hardly be said to raise revenue, because it prohibits the impor- 
tation of something upon which we have heretofore collected 
revenue. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman bases the right of Congress to 
make this legislation upon the interstate- commerce clause of the 
Constitution? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I do. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman believe that the regulation 
of interstate commerce under the decisions of the Supreme Court 
will permit a law to absolutely prohibit commerce entirely? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The gentleman is submitting 
a question as to the interstate-commerce clause to which I have 
given as much attention in this connection as the question of 
the foreign commerce. If he will permit me to read the lan- 
guage of the court in the Northern Securities Cos. against the 
United States, One hundred and ninety-third United States 

Mr. SISSON. I am familiar with the decision, but I do not 
ksow to what particular portion the gentleman refers. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I have here a brief excerpt 
which I will read: 


By the express words of the Constitution— 
Says Justice Harlan— 


Congress has power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States and with the Indian tribes. In view of the 
numerous decisions of this court, there ought not at this day to be any 
doubt of the general scope of such power. In some circumstance regu- 
lation may properly take the form of and have the effect of prohibition. 
Again and again this court has reaffirmed the doctrine announced in 
the great judgment rendered by Chief Justice Marshall for the court 
in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 196 and 197), that the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the States and with foreign 
nations is the power “to p be the rule by which commerce is to 
be governed; that such power is complete in itself, may be exercised to 
its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are pre- 
scribed in the Constitution“; that “if, as has always been understood, 
the sovereignty of Congress, though limited to specified objects, is ple- 
nary as to those objects, the power over commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States is vested in Congress as absolutely as it 
would be in a single government having in its constitution the same 
restrictions on the exercise of the power as are found in the Consti- 
tution of the United States”; that a sound construction of the Con- 
stitution allows to Congress a large discretion with respect to the 
means by which the powers it confers are to be carried into execution, 
which enables that body to perform the high duties assigned to it in 
the manner most beneficial to the ple“; and that if the end to be 
accomplished is within the scope of the Constitution all means which 
are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, and which are 
not prohibited, are constitutional.” 
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Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman will permit, I am familiar 
with the doctrine in that case, but in this bill are you not seek- 
ing to do under one clause of the Federal Constitution what is 
specifically prohibited in another clause of the Constitution, 
to wit, to levy an export duty? In other words, are you not 
endeavoring under the interstate commerce clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution to levy an export duty, which is a direct viola- 
tion of another clause of the Constitution? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. We are not proposing to levy 
any impost or duty. We are prohibiting the export. We are 
not attempting to collect revenue, but to regulate commerce. 

Mr. SISSON. I am endeavoring to get the distinction which 
is suggested sotto voce by my friend from Texas [Mr. GARNER], 
how it is that you have no right to levy an export duty on an 
article and at the same time you have a right to prohibit 
the exportation of that article. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. One clause of the Constitu- 
tion relates to the raising of revenue, and that we are not 
attempting to change; and the other clause of the Constitu- 
tion gives us police power by giving us control of our foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman now gets at the point of the 
case. Does the gentleman believe that the Constitution con- 
strued as a whole ever contemplated that Congress would ex- 
ercise either of these powers in the exercise of a police power? 
The purpose of this bill—and we are all in sympathy with it— 
is to prevent the use of opium in the United States, destructive 
as it is of human happiness and human life; but the question 
now is whether or not the purpose you desire to reach is a 
purpose that would be permitted under any clause of the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt there? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Is not this about the status of this particu- 
lar phase of this bill, that you propose in this bill to prohibit 
the exportation, but do not propose to levy an export duty, 
and that the courts have never specifically determined that you 
could not prohibit exportation? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Not only that. Not only 
have they not so decided, according to my reading of the de- 
cisions, but the matter has actually been already done by acts 
of Congress in the cases which I specified in my remarks. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand, however, that the real purpose 
of the bill is to regulate among the people the manner in which 
they may get opium. That is the real purpose of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Among the different peoples 
cf the world, in this case. 

Mr. SISSON. But the principal purpose of the bill is as it 
affects the people of the United States. You are not attempt- 
ing to legislate for the other nations of the world. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I admit it would be pre- 
sumptuous for us to attempt to legislate fog any other country, 
bi. the gentleman is perhaps now thinking of the third one of 
the bills which deals with the domestic traffic in narcotics, We 
are at present considering the second bill, which is merely car- 
rying out pledges that we assumed in the last international con- 
vention, substantially all of the countries agreeing to enact 
similar provisions. 

Mr. SISSON. I am in entire sympathy with the bill, but I 
would like to be able, if I could do so, to get from the com- 
mittee, and especially from the gentleman who has charge of 
the bill, the exact position which the committee assumes, so 
that-we may be able, if the question is raised, to defend it upon 
constitutional grounds. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I know no Member of this 
House who would be better able to make that defense if he be 
convinced of the constitutionality of it than the gentleman from 
Mississippi, and I had hoped that by this time I had convinced 
him. 

Mr. SISSON. I will be very frank with the gentleman and 
say that I did not hear all of his argument, because I was en- 
deavoring to read the bill. I see the difference between the 
bills, and the bill now under consideration is the bill to regu- 
late the opium traffic between nations or between our Nation 
and other nations. In our effort to reach a desired result we 
are attempting under the interstate- commerce clause of the 
Constitution, which permits us, of course, to deal with foreign na- 
tions, to bring about a certain result. It is under that clause only 
that we can deal with foreign nations, that being prohibited to 
the States. Now, that being true, if you, in reference to opium, 
shall prohibit the exportatia@: of opium entirely from the United 
States, upon the same reasoning why could you not prohibit the 
exportation of other articles? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Well, I consider that was 
actually done under the second administration of Mr, Jefferson 
in the embargo act. 
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Mr. SISSON. Well, the embargo act was placed, however, 
as I conceive it, upon a different principle; but there is this in 
many of the decisions of the court, that the regulation of these 
things which are deleterious to the human family is peculiarly 
within the powers of the State if it affects them internally, 
and so far as external relations of the United States are con- 
cerned, I do not know of a decision where the Supreme Court 
has said that if the use of those article should be deleterious 
in international affairs that the delegated powers td the 
Federal Government would give the Federal Government to- 
day a right to do what the States may do under their police 


powers. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Well, I should like to call 
the attention of the gentleman from Mississippi once more to 
the line of argument which, perhaps, escaped his attention— 
that the question of exportation of arms and munitions of war, 
which he contends is not in point because they are generally 
based upon neutrality treaties, was not so based in the joint 
resolution which passed Congress last year in relation to the im- 
portation of those articles into Mexico, because that resolution, 
presented to the Senate by the senior Senator from New York, 
one of the most distinguished lawyers in the United States, 
who drew it, specifically gave the President the power to pro- 
hibit the exportation of those articles, without any reference 
by name to neutrality treaties but whenever cases of internal 
disorder in any American country are found to exist, and that 
I conceive to be broad enough to be in point in this argument. 

Mr. SISSON. I recollect the resolution referred to by the 
gentleman from New York, but I do not know I am in entire 
sympathy regarding the conclusions reached by the Senator 
from New York; but this thing is largely to be determined by 
the viewpoint that we take of the Federal Constitution, Some 
of the political schools give it a very broad construction, and 
those who belong to the school to which I belong would give it 
a restrictive construction; and I believe that restrictive con- 
struction of the Constitution would, perhaps, except to a war 
measure, prevent that sort of legislation, though it has been 
done and there has been no question raised. But I desire to 
state to the gentleman from New York I am in entire sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the bill, but I have some grave 
doubts about its constitutionality. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
a question? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Under what clause of the Constitution does 
the gentleman think the importation of impure teas is forbid- 
den, or obscene literature, 

Mr. SISSON. There is a difference between the constitution- 
ality of a provision in reference to imports and exports. The 
Congress specifically has the power to levy a tax upon imports. 

Mr. GARDNER. But not to prohibit imports? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not believe that Congress has the right to 
prohibit imports. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman right now that 
a party has got about $20,000 worth of tea that is about to be 
dumped into the Hudson because of our law prohibiting the 
importation of any impure tea. 

— SISSON. True; I will say to the gentleman from New 
ork—— 

Mr. PAYNE. And there is a good chance for a lawsuit there. 

Mr. SISSON. That may be true—— 

Mr. PAYNE. And none of iheir lawyers have discovered that 
law was unconstitutional or raised that question. They have 
raised every other question, and the litigation has been going 
on for a long time. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman from New York, 
notwithstanding the fact we may now be compelled to submit 
to whatever decision the court makes in reference to that mat- 
ter, I am not willing to concede the righteousness of the deci- 
sion under the Constitution. 

Mr. PAYNE. I helped pass the law—I think I reported it~ 
and I thought it was right to do it under that clause giving 
us power to regulate commerce. It certainly was not under the 
clause allowirg us to put an import tax upon teas or any other 
articles because that is specific. 

Mr. SISSON. The difference between the gentleman from 
New York and myself is as to the construction of the word 
“regulate.” As to whether the word “regulate” can be con- 
strued to mean “ prohibit” or not is a question that has been 
discussed for a number of years. 

Mr. PAYNE. We thought it was a proper construction when 
we passed that law. and no one has raised the constitutional 
question, althongh there is a case now under it that has been 
in litigation for three years. 

Mr. BURNETT. Has not the court decided time and time 
again that the word “regulate” does not mean “prohibit”? 
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Mr. SISSON. I want to say to the other gentleman from 
New York that my reason for raising this question is this: 
If under the guise of a bill of this character Congress shall 
assume the right to prohibit the exportation of articles from 
the United States, it sets a precedent where the discretion of 
Congress then becomes the constitutional provision rather than 
the limitation within the Constitution itself. 

Mr. PAYNE. No. The court determines that question as to 
whether Congress has the discretion or not. Congress may 
exercise what they believe to be their right, but the court finally 
determines it. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not concede that Congress has the right 
to pass any law with the idea that the court will put us right. 
We ought to be right ourselves before the court puts us right. 
I doubt extremely whether or not it is ever wise for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—and I agree with Jefferson— 
to so declare, when we ought to have construed it for our- 


selves. 

Mr. PAYNE. Congress was early given that right, that it 
might be construed by able lawyers. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that before the Supreme Court ever did reach that conclusion 
it took the reasoning of Justice Marshall, who had as much 
ingenuity as any lawyer who ever lived; and I have failed, in 
all the powerful reasoning of his mighty brain, to find one 
single peg on which to hinge it, and the gentleman knows that 
was the cause of the breach between Jefferson and the then 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. PAYNE. Whatever the cause, I thank God for John 
Marshall. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
permit me to ask a’ question of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will. 

Mr. SISSON. I will answer the question if I can. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to raise a question 
as to how far Congress had the power to provide for the im- 
portation of articles and denied that Congress had that power. 
Of course, the gentleman is familiar—although I presume it 
escaped his attention for a moment—with the fact that the pure- 
food law absolutely forbids the importation into this country 
of any article of food from any country which forbids the im- 
portation of the same article into that country, on the same 
lines as this opium bill now before the House, but reversed. 

Mr. SISSON. The opium bill takes the other end of that. 

Mr. MANN. I say, reversed. That law has been sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in every particular, 
and, I think, determines the question. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not exactly agree with the statement that 
when you take the reverse of the proposition it necessarily fol- 
lows that the reverse of the proposition is true. 

Mr. MANN. That may be, but I had understood the gentle- 
man to say that we did not have the power to prevent the im- 
portation of articles into this country. 

Mr. SISSON. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. MANN. I thought that the gentleman was misunderstood. 

Mr. SISSON. No. I was taking the position that we did not 
have the same power over exportation that we did over importa- 
tion, and that if this bill shall establish the precedent that 
Congress may not levy an export tax but that Congress may 
prevent the exportation of articles, you are doing by indirection 
what the Constitution says you can not do directly. In other 
words, Congress is doing a great deal more and going a great 
deal further when Congress prohibits the exportation of an 
article than when Congress simply levies an export tax on an 
article. 

Mr. MANN. Then will the gentleman from Mississippi per- 
mit me to quote again from the pure-food law, which has been 
sustained? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The law provides: The shipment to any for- 
eign country of any article of food or drug which is adulterated 
or misbranded within the meaning of this act is hereby prohib- 
ited”; and then there is a penalty provided for doing it. 

Mr. SISSON. That is because they are misbranded. In 
other words, there is a great deal of difference between the 
regulation of commerce and a prohibition on commerce. 

Mr. MANN. But here is a prohibition of the shipment abroad 
of misbranded or adulterated articles. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman raises the question whether we 
could properly forbid the exportation of grain under ordinary 
circumstances, I would not discuss it with him, because I am 
uncertain. But opium stands on another ground. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] that I am absolutely sure that the law, which simply 
regulates and reguires an article to be properly branded, is 


sound and valid, and I believe we could have gone further than 
that and could have provided to make it apply to clothing, for 
example, and forbid an article of clothing to be branded as all 
wool when it was part cotton. That provision to which the gen- 
tleman refers forbids the misbranding of articles. 

Mr. MANN. It goes beyond misbranding. It forbids the ex- 
portation of certain kinds of articles, whether properly or im- 
properly branded. It forbids their exportation. It forbids the 
exportation of a drug that has opium in it. 

Mr. SISSON. I am frank to say that the pure-food law has 
gone to the very limit, if it has not exceeded the originally con- 
strued powers of the Constitution. 

Mr. MANN. Most of the gentlemen on that side of the House 
thought it did exceed the limit when we were passing the bill, 
but fortunately there were enough on this side, along with some 
on that side, to pass the law, and the Supreme Court has up- 
held it. 

Mr. SISSON. I am afraid, however, that the infection has 
gotten over on this side of the House, and that there are very 
few people now who believe that there is anything prohibited 
to Congress in the Constitution, or who refuse to admit that 
Congress may not do anything on earth that it wants to, 

Mr. MANN. The wisest and best man is he who is willing 
to learn. Fortunately gentlemen on that side of the House, or 
at least some of them, are willing to learn. I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] would be, and I know 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. HARRISON] is. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to my friend from Illinois that “as 
long as the light holds out to burn” we may, perhaps, get some 
good lessons into the minds of our good Republican friends, and 
you may eventually acquire some respect for the Constitution. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I reserve the balance of my 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] proceeds, may I ask the gentleman 
from New York a question? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Of course, if the gentleman from Mi- 
nois prefers to proceed now, I can do that later. Section 4, line 
15, provides that— 

Whenever on trial for violation of this section, the defendant is shown 
to have or have had possession of such opium, such ion shall be 


deemed sufficient evidence to authorize conviction, unless the defendant 
shall explain the possession to the satisfaction of the jury. 


That language is identical with the language appearing in 
section 2; but immediately following the language in section 4 
is a proviso beginning “Provided, however.” What is the 
object of putting in the “ Provided, however,” clause in view of 
the provision just preceding? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The provision in section 4, 
which, as the gentleman from Georgia correctly states, is the 
same provision to be found in the old law and in section 2 of 
this bill, refers to “ any person subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States who shall have or conceal,” and so forth, “ any 
opium upon any railroad train or vessel,” and the proviso which 
limits the operation of this burden of proof is extended to the 
master of the vessel or the conductor of the railway car, so 
that he is permitted to show that he did not have knowledge 
that he was not privy to the crime. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. The language “unless the defendant 
shall explain the possession to the satisfaction of the jury,” as 
it exists in the line just above, would not that give him the 
right of proof and the right of judgment or acquittal as fully 
as the clause following “ Provided, however,” does? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I do not know whether it 
would be a sufficient protection for him, since he might be made 
to suffer for the crime of another, because the language of the 
lines 12 and 13 requires the persons who have knowledge to 
make report to the master of the vessel or the conductor of the 
train, and I think he is entitled to this special exemption in 
view of that. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. If the person having the knowledge of 
the presence of the opium on the vessel discloses that fact to 
the master of the vessel, then if the master of the vessel can 
explain his conduct to the satisfaction of the jury his rights will 
be preserved, will they not? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Now, if the person having knowledge ot 
the presence of the opium on the vessel or the car does not com- 
municate it to the master of the vessel or the person in charge 
of the car, would not the provision as to making a satisfactory 
explanation to the jury be covered without the proviso? 
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Mr. HARRISON of New York. That might be true if it were 
not for the further provisions cf section 8, which is a reenact- 
ment of the existing navigation laws as to manifesting com- 
modities on board vessels. The officers of the vessel are liable 
for having an article on board the vessel if it is not manifested. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Would not the gentleman’s observation 
be true if it were not for this specific provision in section 4: 

Whenever on trial for violation of this section the defendant is shown 
to have or to have had possession of such opium, such possession shall 
be deemed sufficient evidence to authorize conviction, unless the defend- 
ant shall explain the possession to the satisfaction of the jury. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. That is correct. The gentle- 
man’s contention is right. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Of course, everyone desires to see a de- 
fendant given every proper right, but you have left it to be ad- 
judged by the jury on the facts, and I doubt if we should pro- 
vide for him a cumulative defense. And it seems to me that the 
provision with reference to the defendant explaining the posses- 
sion to the satisfaction of the jury leaves a wide discretion in 
the jury, and under it the jury will be the judge in every case, 
each case standing on its own merits, whether or not the de- 
fendant should be convicted. 

This section provides to give the defendant that right, and 
in addition thereto specifically provides that if he shall satisfy 
the “jury that he had no knowledge, and that he used due 
diligence to prevent the presence of such article in or on such 
carrier,” and so forth. What occurs to me is that it extends 
the special form and privilege of defense which, if placed in 
this section, should apply to every other section, and if it 
applies to this statute should be applicable to similar statutes 
generally. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the force of the argument of the gentleman from Georgia; but 
when we are proceeding in a manner which probably rather 
horrifies the legal Members of this body, to destroy the 
ordinary presumption of innocence in a criminal proceeding, 
I think it is only due to the persons from whom their pre- 
sumption of innocence is taken by the operation of this bill, 
that they be given an opportunity, even if it is a cumulative 
opportunity, to explain away that burden of guilt. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I do not want to consume the gentle- 
man's time, or to extend a controversy, for I have no con- 
troversy with him; but I should like to pursue my inquiry a 
little further. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. If it was not provided under the sec- 
tion as it now exists that the defendant could make this 
defense, I should quite agree with the gentleman. But under 
the section, without the additional provision, if the master of 
the vessel shows the use of due diligence to prevent the 
presence of such article, and so forth, the jury under the law, 
if they think the explanation satisfactory, may acquit without 
this proviso. A 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I have already said to the 
gentleman from Georgia that it might not be necessary to make 
any special mention of the master of the vessel or the con- 
ductor of the railroad train, if it were not for the fact that the 
statute casts upon him the burden of knowing something which 
he may not be able to discover. He may become involved in 
the wrongdoing of another without any offense of his own. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. If he sets up that defense and ex- 
plains it to the satisfaction of the jury, would he not have a 
complete defense without this proviso? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. If the gentleman’s argument 
is correct and my argument is wrong, the most that can be said 
of this proviso is that it is a redundancy, a pleonasm; and eyen 
if the gentleman is correct in his contention, there is nothing 
here that offends his sense of right or justice. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I do not know but that I will agree 
with the gentleman in that, with the additional statement that 
without the proviso it leaves the jury the widest latitude, and 
with the provision it restricts the jury, or rather instructs the 
jury. 

Now I will ask this question: In similar statutes does the 
gentleman have a knowledge of any provision such as is con- 
tained, beginning in line 20, down through the page? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Section 2, page 2, lines 18 to 
23 is all existing law, being a part of the opium exclusion act 
of February 21, 1909. That is the precedent for which the 
gentleman was inquiring. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. “ Provided further,” on page 3, line 20, 
and what follows it? ` 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. No; I know of no precedent 
for that; it is an extension of the same principle. 


Mr. RODDENBERY. Does this“ provided. however” clause 
appear in the bill as it was introduced in the House in the first 
instance? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It does. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I know the gentleman has looked into 
the matter, and I desire to call attention to it and reflect my 
own views. I am of opinion that that provision should be 
stricken from the bill; but unless it was manifestly apparent 
that other gentlemen had similar views, I would not take up the 
time to make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, I re- 

serve the balance of my time. 
i The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has nine minutes remain- 
ng. 
Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, the minority members of 
the committee unanimously favor the enactment of this bill. 
We feel that the bill is constitutional. We considered that ques- 
tion very carefully and came to the same conclusion as did the 
majority. 

There is only one matter on which I at all disagree with the 
gentleman from New York, and that is in respect to section 7 
of the bill. Under section 7 of the bill one-half of the fine or 
one-half of the bail foreiture goes to the informer. I suggest to 
the gentleman from New York the question as to whether it 
would not be wise to limit that provision in some way so that 
no officer or employee of the United States should be rewarded 
as an informer. It seems to me it is a step backward to pay a 
Government inspector for information which results in a suc- 
cessful prosecution. I have read what the gentleman from 
New York says in his report, and I am aware of the slackness of 
some inspectors, but does the gentleman think that this is the 
proper way to encourage inspectors to do their duty? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, of course, discussed this question in the committee 
and reserved to himself the right to oppose on the floor upon 
this point, which I understand he would have had anyway. 
The question, I believe, was not voted on in committee, although 
there were some gentlemen present who apparently agreed with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, If the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will present an amendment when the time comes, 
I would be glad to have him express his opinion. 

Mr. GARDNER. I will read the amendment which I con- 
template. Will the gentleman please think it over? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. May I remark right there 
that the gentleman did not state very fully the reason for the 
proposition of giving half of the fee to the informer. Under 
the provisions of section 2 of the bill the opium when seized 
is destroyed, and there is no fund on hand from which inform- 
ers could be paid, unless it is provided that they may be paid 
from the fine itself. I understand that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts contends that should not apply to Government 
officials, but it is only fair to the framers of the bill to state 
in what way it might apply to other informers. 

Mr. GARDNER. I intended to state the case fully. When I 
reserved my right to raise the question on the floor of the 
House, I had not yet read the gentleman’s report. The gentle- 
man in his report says: 

Under the February act opium prepared for smoking ma 
sold after seizure to the highest bidder, but must be . 
fore, the Treasury Department has no fund from the sale of the seized 
opium with which to reward vigilant inspectors or informers, and this 
has led to some slackness on the part of the inspectors. 

Now, it seems to me that is the wrong way to go about the 
matter, to pay your inspectors for doing their duty by encour- 
aging them to become informers. Perhaps it may be necessary 
to encourage informers. However, I do not think we ought to 
encourage our inspectors to become informers. I shall suggest 
at the end of section 7 to add this proviso: 

Provided, That no payment under section 7 shall be made to any 
officer or employee of the United States. 

If that is satisfactory I will be glad to have the gentleman 
offer that amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Amendment is not in order 
at the present time. 

Mr. GARDNER. I understand that, but I mean at the proper 
time. I reserve the remainder of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Pace and Mr. Lane members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in the 
act of February i6, 1889, entitled “An act to authorize and 
provide for the disposition of useless papers in the Executive 
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departments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the Treas- 
ury Department. 
PROHIBITION OF THE IMPORTATION OF OPIUM, 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire if the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] now desires any 


time? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
his courtesy, but I do not at this time. The distinguished 
gentleman whom I hoped to entertain intellectually has departed 
from the room. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the real measures 
of reform, and I am again glad to congratulate the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Harrison] upon his introduction of the 
series of bills, which have been reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, designed to prevent the manufacture of 
smoking opium in the United States, designed to prevent the 
importation of smoking opium into the United States or the 
exportation from the United States, and designed to regulate 
the sale and manufacture of opium, cocaine, and so forth, in the 
United States, Habit-forming drugs are one of the worst evils 
in our country, and while I am not sure that the provisions of 
these bills even go far enough, they probably go as far as could 
profitably or properly be expected at this time. I had the honor 
to introduce the original bill preventing the importation of 
smoking opium, and while the bill which I introduced was not 
the one which was passed, still it was the occasion for obtaining 
a favorable report from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which did not desire to have its jurisdiction interfered with 
and which preferred to report a bill rather than to have a 
motion which I had made to take it away from the committee 
come up; and the bill passed. Gentlemen now say in their 
report that it has not been fully effective. I presume that is 
true; but I congratulate myself upon the fact that I happened to 
be in a position at the time where I was asked to introduce the 
original bill, which in the first place was prepared by the State 
Department, as I presume these bills have been, in part at least. 
I think it is Dr. Wright, in the State Department, who has been 
doing work under the General Government for years in relation 
to the international traffic in opium, 

That, however, Mr. Chairman, is not the only bill which I 
congratulate myself upon having the honor to have introduced. 
The prevention of the importation of smoking opium and the 
control of narcotic drugs is of great importance; but there is 
another measure to which I wish to direct the attention of the 
House for a moment, which I had the honor to present to the 
House, and that is the white-slave-traffic bill, a law now upon 
the statute books, supported, I am glad to say, by the distin- 
guished gentleman now occupying the position of Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], who was one of 
two Democrats on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce who favored the bill, notwithstanding the constitu- 
tional objections which were made to it by the other Democratic 
members of that committee. Judge Russell, of Texas, a Mem- 
ber of the House at that time, and Mr. Sms both stood favor- 
ing that bill. Judge Russell, of Texas, then a member of that 
committee, had the honor afterwards to write an opinion hold- 
ing the bill to be constitutional, and he told me of a conversa- 
tion which afterwards occurred, when he came back on the 
floor of the House while on a visit in the city of Washington. 
One of the other Democratic members of that committee, who 
lad declared that the bill would be declared unconstitutional if 
enacted, had a conversation with Judge Russell, and the judge 
said to him, “Ah, but that bill has been held by the courts to 
be constitutional.” The other gentleman said, “But by what 
courts? I have not heard of it.” Judge Russell replied, “ By 
my court; I have written the opinion”; and I am proud, Mr. 
Chairman, that he had the honor of doing it. The Supreme 
Court upheld Judge Russell. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in order to make a law effective it must 
first be put upon the statute books, it must be constitutional, 
and it must be enforced by the administrative officers through 
the aid of the courts; and when we find that the chief law ofi- 
cer of the country and the Chief Magistrate of the country have 
permitted themselves to be used to prevent the enforcement of 
a great moral reform law like this we have a right to make 
inquiries and give consideration to the case. We are all familiar 
with the telegram sent to the President of the United States 
upon the 2ist day of this month by the United States district at- 
torney of the northern district of California, Mr. McNab, ten- 
dering his resignation for the reasons stated in his telegram. 

The President on June 24, after he had waked up from his 
dream, through the activity of the people of the country with- 


out regard to partisan politics, accepted the resignation of Mr. 
McNab, and in the course of his telegram accepting the resig- 
nation he made these remarks: 


I atly regret that you should have acted so hastily and under so 
complete a misapprehension of the actual circumstances, but since you 
have chosen such a course and have given 8 resignation the form 
of an inexcusable intimation of — — ce and wrongdoing on the part 
of your superior, I release you without hesitation and accept your res- 
ignation to take effect at once. 

Have given your resignation the form of an inexcusable 
intimation of injustice and wrongdoing on the part of your 
superior officer!” And the Attorney General, in writing a let- 
ter to the President, said: 


Mr. McNab, as United States attorney, held a position of peculiar 
trust and confidence, demanding the utmost loyalty to the department. 
If, as such an officer should do, he had availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to send a dispatch recalling my attention to the peculiar condi- 
tions which he thought rendered the proposed action inadvisable, as I 
had always theretofore done— 

That is poor English, by the way— 

I should have given earnest consideration to his su tions, and, 
with this before me, could have acted with the local conditions fresh in 
my mind. Instead of 8 this manifestly proper course he waited 
until June 20, and then published the sensational telegrams wherein 
he imputed base motives to me. His conduct has, of course, made it 
impossible for him to continue in the prosecution of this case. 

“ Wherein he imputed base motives to me!” Let us see what 
were the facts in the case. On May 16 the Attorney General 
wired to Mr. McNab asking him to make a full report of these 
cases, That reply was made under date of May 21, and reached 
the Attorney General on May 27. On May 27 the Attorney Gen- 
ral wired to Mr. McNab, approving the course which he had 
pursued and asking to proceed with the cases. On June 18 a 
former distinguished colleague of ours, the Secretary of Labor, 
telephoned to the Attorney General and asked to have this 
case postponed. What the date of the telegram from the Attor- 
ney General to Mr. McNab was is not given, but it could not 
have been before June 18 or after June 20. It must have been 
June 18 or June 19 that the Attorney General directed Mr. 
McNab‘to continue these cases. The Attorney General received 
the telephone message from Mr. Wilson on June 18. The Presi- 
dent received the resignation of Mr. McNab on June 20, but 
meanwhile the Attorney General had directed Mr. McNab to 
postpone the cases, and then the Attorney General says: 

Instead of pursuing this manifestly proper course, he waited until 
June 20. 

“He waited until June 20!" That is a pretty hasty place up in 
the Attorney General’s office to say he waited before he did what 
he did. Here the district attorney, receiving the telegram on 
June 19 from the Attorney General, replied to it with his resig- 
nation on June 20, and the Attorney General blames him be- 
cause he waited so long to pursue his remedy! 

But did Mr. McNab accuse the Department of Justice of 
wrongdoing or impute base motives to the Attorney General? 
He did not. What was the telegram of resignation which Mr. 
McNab sent? Remember that there were two cases pending 
in the district court of the northern district of California, 
one against a man by the name of Diggs and one against a 
man by the name of Caminetti for violation of the white-slave 
act under circumstances and conditions, if the facts charged 
are true, which would make men blush that they are men. 
Caminetti was a youthful boy of 27 years, with, I believe, 
several children, and it was desirable to have his father at the 
trial to protect him in his guileless innocence, having only 
seven lawyers to do so, and his father not being a lawyer, I 
presume. Well, they say his father is a lawyer, probably the 
same kind I am—has been admitted to the bar. His father had 
been appointed Commissioner General of Immigration, one of 
the duties of which office is to enforce both the Mann and the 
Bennett white-slave laws in reference to the deportation of 
aliens brought here for the purposes of prostitution, a fine man 
to place in that position. whose principal object is to leave his 
office in order to go to the side of his 27-year-old son under trial 
for a white-slave offense. Is he a proper man to be in charge 
of the decision of questions as to the deportation of aliens 
brought here for the purposes of prostitution? And the district 
attorney, McNab, charges the Department of Labor, the Bureau 
of Immigration, and the Department of Justice with refusing 
to deport some alien prostitutes. 

And I demand that they shaH make public the information 
which has been sent by Mr. McNab to either one of the depart- 
ments on this subject, so that we and the public may determine 
whether there has been any other crooked work in reference to 
the deportation of these prostitutes. Mr. McNab received his 
order to continue these two cases, And, by the way, there were 
two cases. These men, both married, had run off with two 
young girls, less than 20 years of age, but each one was in- 
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dicted separately. What reason was given or is given by any- 
one for the postponement of the trial of the Diggs case? Wits 
Mr. Diggs with his seven attorneys also in the need of the in- 
fluence and advice of father Caminetti? Why should the Diggs 
case be postponed? ‘They were two separate cases. The district 
attorney had warned the Attorney General that every effort 
would be made to prostitute justice, to perjure witnesses, to buy 
away the witnesses, to thwart the ordinary administration of 
law, and then the district attorney sends a telegram to the 
President. 

Mr. KAHN, 
question? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. KAHN. Has the gentleman seen the statement from the 
United States attorney at San Francisco, published in the papers 
this morning, that on three separate and distinct occasions he 
called the fact to the attention of the United States Attorney 
General that there was danger of perversion of justice by reason 
of the fact that his witnesses were being tampered with? 

Mr. MANN. I thank the gentleman. I have the statements 
all here: 

I have the honor to tender my resignation as United States attorney 
for the northern district of Callfornia, to take cect immediately. 

There is nothing in that impugning base motives to anyone in 
the Department of Justice. 

I am ordered by the Attorney General over my protest to postpone 
until autumn the trials of Maury Diggs and Drew Caminetti, indicted 
for a hideous crime which has ruined two girls and shocked the moral 
sense of the re le of California, and this after I have advised the De- 
partment of Justice that attempts have been made to corrupt the Gov- 
ernment witnesses, and friends of the defendants are publicly boasting 
that the wealth and political prominence of the defendants’ relatives 
will procure my hand to be stayed through influence at Washington. 

What is there in that to impute base motives to the Depart- 
ment of Justice or to accuse the Department of Justice of wrong- 
doing? Here is the statement that the district attorney had 
notified the Attorney General that the friends of these defend- 
ants were boasting that they would procure “his hand to be 
stayed.” Is that a reflection upon the Department of Justice? 
That is a mere statement of a real fact. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again 
for a further question? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. KAHN. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that Mr. 
Diggs, the other defendant, is the nephew of a Democratic State 
senator of California, and the political influence referred to in 
the United States attorney’s letter may probably have some bear- 
ing on that. 

Mr. MANN. Of this fact I am absolutely sure, that the great 
mass of Democrats in public or private life neither condone an 
offense of this character nor the effort to postpone the speedy 
trial of offenders. [Applause.] 

Then the district attorney says: 

In these cases two girls were taken from cultured homes, bullied and 
frightened into going into a foreign State and were ruined and de- 
bauched by the defendants, who abandoned their wives and infants to 
commit the crime. 

And then, after a reference to the Western Fuel directors case, 
which has no insinuation or reflection in it, the district attorney 
says: 

Before I could send my resignation I received another telegram 
from the department ordering me to postpone the case against cer- 
tain defendants of the Western Fuel Co. and not to try them unless 
ordered by the department, 

No reflection or imputation of base motives there; no accusa- 
tion of wrongdoing, at least. 


In bitter humiliation of spirit I am compelled to acknowledge what 
I have heretofore indignantly refused to believe, namely, that the 
Department of Justice jelding to influence which will cripple and 
destroy the usefulness of this office, 

It must be upon this statement that the President says the 
district attorney accused the Attorney General of wrongdoing, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


and the Attorney General says the district attorney accused. 


him of base motives. 

I am compelled to acknowledge what I have heretofore indignantly 
refused to believe, namely, that the Department of Justice is yielding 
D anede which will cripple and destroy the usefulness of this 
otce, 

He makes no accusation of wrongdoing. He imputes no 
motives in the statement, but says that he now believes “ the 
department is yielding to influence which will cripple and de- 
stroy the usefulness” of his office. Is that true? There is 
nothing else in the telegram of the district attorney, sending 
his resignation, making accusation of wrongdoing or imputing 
motives, The district attorney stated certain facts. He was 
ordered by the Attorney General to postpone the cases. That 
order, now they find, will destroy the usefulness of the office 
out there, and they run to cover to change the order. [Ap- 


plause.] Frightened rabbits never got away quicker than the 
President and the Attorney General when this matter was 
brought up; but they might have excused themselves to the 
world if they had said, “The Attorney General acted under a 
misapprehension, a little carelessly, perhaps,” and then with- 
drawn what they have done and commended the officer under 
him who dared to call the attention of the public to the facts. 
That would have been a manly course. We all, of course. 
excuse mistakes, and we all admire manliness; but we all 
hate hypocrisy, and this action now taken is pure hypocrisy. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

What did the district attorney do that he is objectionable? 
He called the attention of the President, in the only way it 
would have received attention—through a resignation—to the 
fact that the Attorney General's office had been imposed upon. 
They now admit that it was imposed upon. They now vacate 
the proceedings which had been taken. They now revoke the 
order of postponement. They now admit that the cases demand 
speedy trial. 

But unfairly, unjustly, and with pure hypocrisy they accuse 
the officer who called their attention to the circumstances and 
say that he is at fault. Manliness, such as I would have ex- 
pected from the Christian, moral gentleman occupying the White 
House, would have required him to ask the district attorney to 
withdraw his resignation and try these cases, he being most 
familiar with them. They have now accepted the resignation 
of the district attorney and have dismissed the white-slaye-act 
officer who worked up the case. 

I suspect the elder Caminetti and possibly the junior Cami- 
netti may be quite willing to have the case speedily tried, when 
the few men who were familiar with the case and who have 
worked it up are fired ut of the service before anyone else has 
time to learn all the circumstances of the case. 

But what was the excuse offered by the Attorney General for 
his order? The Attorney General admits that he received a 
report from Mr. McNab stating that there might be attempts to 
interfere with the due course of justice by improper influence. 
He admits that he has such records on his files, If he had ad- 
mitted the truth complete he would have admitted that he had 
several letters, as I am informed, from Mr. McNab to the same 
effect and tenor. But he received a telephone message from 
another Cabinet officer. : 

Mr. Chairman, it is one of the peculiarities of service in the 
House of Representatives that Members here after a while take 
all public officials as somewhat in the nature of a joke, and 
never give too serious importance to the man and his office, 
with the possible exception, which I hope is generally true, that 
of the office of the President and the man occupying it, because 
we all bow respectfully before the office of President and the 
man who occupies the place, whoever he may be, though usually 
it is better for a man occupying the place not to give out too 
many newspaper statements or interviews if he does not desire 
to be criticized. But the new Cabinet officers up here seem to 
have an exaggerated importance in their own eyes and an ex- 
aggerated idea of the influence of each, and when a former 
Member of this House, a distinguished Member, who might 
telephone to 40 Members of this House and then go and see 
them if he wanted to—they would be treated upon terms of 
equality—he telephones to the Attorney General’s office, and the 
Attorney General says that— 

Without stopping to go through the files and so refresh my recollee- 
tion concerning any particular circumstances of the case, I sent the fol- 


lowing telegram to the district attorney ordering him to postpone the 
case. 


What sort of a Department of Justice is it; what kind of an 
Attorney General is it who, having on file from the district at- 
torney statements to the effect that people were endeavoring to 
thwart the administration of justice and to bribe or buy the 
witnesses of the Government, on a telephone message from so 
great a man as even a Cabinet officer, without investigation, 
without reference in his department, without stopping, as he 
says, to examine the files, orders the case postponed, which in 
all probability would have meant to have the case dismissed or 
ended? No doubt the Attorney General is a great lawyer and a 
great man. But if the Democratic administration intends to 
proceed upon the theory that when a Cabinet officer telephones 
the Attorney General, or when some wealthy defendant, as hap- 
pened in the Western Fuel case, walks into the office of the 
Attorney General and asks to have a case postponed, it is done, 
there will not be many Democratie administrations in the next 
hundred years. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

We demand the enforcement of these laws. We demand that 
the Attorney General, before he sends an order to drop or post- 
pone a white-slave case or other case, shall stop to examine the 
files in his office. What kind of an excuse would that be if 
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offered by a clerk in the law office of one of the gentlemen here? 
What kind of an excuse would it be for one of the gentlemen 
here, practicing law, to give to his client, “ I dismissed your case. 
I did not stop to examine the files in the office to see whether 
you had a good case or what the circumstances were“? 

The excuse offered is worse than the offense, and offered for 
the purpose of casting ignominy upon one official in the De- 
partment of Justice who has had bravery, who has had cour- 
age, who has known how to do things. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] This district attorney might have sent a letter to 
the Attorney General, as he suggests, reiterating what he had 
already said two or three times, and he would have been dis- 
missed for refusing to obey the directions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. But Mr. McNab, rising superior to place, looking up to 
more lofty heights than drawing a salary, knew that the way 
to attract the attention of the country and to obtain considera- 
tion by the administration was to do what he did, flash his resig- 
nation over the wires to the President, calling attention to the 
facts; not imputing motives, not accusing the office of wrong- 
doing, but calling attention to the facts which he had already 
reported to the Department of Justice. And by so doing he has 
made the President and the Attorney General not only to beg 
the question but to eat their words. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] He deserves a tribute from the good people of this 
country, which I have no doubt he will at leact receive in their 
hearts. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, if no other 
gentleman desires to address the committec, I ask for the 
reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That any rson subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States who shall, either as principal or as accessory, receive or have 
in his possession, or conceal on board of or transport on any foreign 
or domestic vessel or other water craft or railroad car or other vehicle 
destined to or bound from the United States or any possession thereof, 
any smoking opium or opium prepared for smoking, or who, having 
knowledge of the esence in or on any such vessel, water craft, or 
vehicle of such article, shall not report the same to the principal officer 
thereof, shall be subject to the penalty provided in section 2 of this act. 
Whenever on trial for violation of this section the defendant is shown 
to have or to have had possession of such opium, such possecsion shall 
be deemed sufficient evidence to authorize conviction, unless the de- 
fendant shall explain the possession to the satisfaction of the jury: 
Provided, however, That any master of a vessel or other water craft, or 
person in charge of a railroad car or other vehicle, shall not be liable 
under this section if he shall 1 the jury that he had no knowledge 


and used due dalligence to prevent the presence of such article in or on 
such carrier, and any such article shall be forfeited and shall be de- 


stroyed 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice this section provides— 

That any person subject to the jurisdiction of the United States— 


And section 6 has the same provision. This section relates 
to the carrying of these drugs upon a foreign or domestic ves- 
sel, wherever it may be, as I take it, bound to or from the 
United States, and limits the control to a citizen of the United 
States. Now, section 6, using also the words— 

Subject to the jurisdiction of the United States— 


relates to the question of exportation. If there is a reason, as 
I can see there might be, for our legislating as to persons who 
are citizens of the United States, thought they may be in the 
China Sea, what reason is there for permitting a foreigner to 
export opium from the United States when we forbid a citizen 
of the United States to export opium? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. As I read the bill, that would 
not be the case, because if a foreigner were in this country or 
in auy of our possessions he would then be subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Well, not necessarily. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Of course, the gentleman 
understands the use of that phrase. It avoids the question as to 
whether a Filipino or a native of Porto Rico has any right to 
citizenship. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Take section 5. You have not avoided that. 


That no smoking opium or opium prepared for smoking shall be ad- 
mitted into the United States for transportation to another country. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Smoking opium would not be 
admitted into the Philippines under the opium-exclusion act. 

Mr. MANN. That may all be, but supposing it is there. It 
is not admitted into the United States. The same reasoning is 
as true of one as of the other. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. This only relates to the ques- 
tion of transshipment. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that you do not want to permit 
transshipment from the Philippines any more than from here. 
It is much more likely to be transshipped from the Philippines, 
near to China, than it is from the United States. I think that 


could be corrected by adding, after the words “ United States,” 
on page 4, line 4, the words “ or any possession thereof.” 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I think the gentleman’s con- 
tention is correct, and if he will offer that amendment I will 
accept it. 

Mr. GARDNER. I suggest in lieu of that that the words 
“ from territory under its control or jurisdiction” be substituted. 
That covers more than “ possession thereof.” 

Mr. MANN. In some places in the bill they have it one way 
and in some the other. Has the gentleman from Massachusetts 
a proposition concerning that? 

Mr. GARDNER. I simply suggest it. 

Mr. MANN. Now, may I ask one more question? At the 
bottom of page 3, in reference to transportation of these articles 
by carriers, it says— = 

Shall not be liable under this section if he shall satisfy the jury tha 
he had no knowledge and used due diligence to prevent the presence 
of such articles in or on such carrier. , 

The word “carrier” there may be correctly used, although 
in all my experience on the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, where carriers were under constant discussion 
from the ist of January until the 3ist of December, I never 
heard the term “carrier” applied to the vehicle by which the 
article was carried. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does the gentleman from IIII- 
nois maintain that it is not a correct use of language? 

Mr. MANN. I am afraid it is not a correct use of a legal 
term, and I wondered whether it would not be possible, at the 
risk of duplication, to insert the language “vessel, water craft, 
ear, or other vehicle.” 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I think that would be a 
reasonable amendment. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York and I both know 
that a bill of this sort when it becomes a law is submitted to 
every legal critical test which the ingenuity of high-priced law- 
yers can devise. You are not going to stop the smuggling of 
opium, you are not going to stop the smoking of opium, you 
are not going to control opium by any legislation; all you can 
do, at best, is to go as far as you can. There will be people 
prosecuted constantly. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is there another amendment pending? 

Mr. MANN. I have moved to strike out the last word; that 
is all. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, at the top of page 4, 
by striking out the word “ carrier,” in the first line, and insert- 
ing in place thereof the words “vessel, water craft, car, or 
other vehicle.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, 4, by striking out * 8 
ot line l and inserting the words vense, Water drale Gt. oE olet 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That no smokin ium or 
be admitted into the e 3 rba 
try, nor shall such opium be transferred or transshipped 
vessel to another vessel within any waters of the United 
immediate exportation or any other purpose. 

i GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 4, insert, after the words “ United States,” the following: 
“or into any territory under the control or jurisdiction thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, to call attention of the gentleman to the fact that there 
is no penalty provided for section 5. Of course it is worthless 
without a penalty. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It does not permit the admis- 
sion of opium at all into the United States. There is a penalty 
under section 2 for the introduction of smoking opium into the 
United States. 

Mr. MANN. Section 1 prohibits smoking opium being im- 
ported into the United States, and that is all this does. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. This has reference entirely to 
the shipping in bond, and if the customs officials are not allowed 
to receive it in bond that is the end of it. 

Mr. MANN. I thought possibly it referred to that part of 
the bill which is set out in the report where they bring vessels 
within the 3-mile limit and take the opium from one vessel and 
put it upon another. The report says that that was a common 


from one 
States for 


practice. If it be a common practice, the opium is not im- 
ported into the United States except for transportation, and I 
suspect I may be wrong about that. 
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Mr, HARRISON of New York. I should suppose, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the provisions of section 4 would provide a sufficient 
penalty. Persons who are attempting to do this transshipping 
would fall under the provisions of section 4, and be submitted to 
the penalties therein provided. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, section 4 does not apply to China- 
men out on the Pacific coast who do not get into the United 
States. If they get the opium and go to Mexico, you can not 
punish them for anything that they have done. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. No law that we could pass 
would apply to them, and I would say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that there are very few of them out there who do not 
get into the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; a law would apply to them. Of course, 
we would have to catch them before applying the law, but we 
ean apply it within the 3-mile limit or anywhere within the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That hereafter it shall be unlawful for any person subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States to export or cause to be ex- 

rted m the United States, or from territory under its control or 
urisdiction, or from countries in which the United States exercises 
extraterritorial jurisdiction, any opium or cocaine, or any salt, deriva- 
tive, or preparation of opium or cocaine, to any country which prohibits 
their en or to any country which regulates their may: ded, 
That opium or cocaine and salts, derivatives, or preparat ons thereof, 
except smoking opium or opon prepared for smoking, the exportation 
of which is hereby absolutely prohibited, may be exported .to countries 
regulating thelr entry under regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of Com- 
mho Secretary of State shall request all foreign Governments to 
communicate through the diplomatic channels copies of laws and regula- 
tions promulgated in their tive countries which prohibit or - 
late the importation of the aforesaid drugs, and when received adv 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce thereof; 
whereupon the Secretary of tate, the Secre ry, 15 the ‘Treasury, and 

‘ommer' e an F > 
a toe erie the provisions of this section into eff 9 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. May I ask why we should not prohibit absolutely the 
exportation of opium and cocaine from the United States to any 
other country anywhere in the world and then follow it with 
the provision that to the countries that have regulations for its 
admission we may export it? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, that was the 
language of the original act as I believe it was drawn by the 
gentleman from Illinois, and he may contend that it is better 
form, but I think the same purpose is accomplished by the lan- 
guage here. 

Mr. MANN. I am not so entirely certain that it is possible 
in a criminal proceeding—and I believe this is a criminal pro- 
ceeding—to indict and convict a man for shipping opium to 
some country, the right to do so depending upon what the law 
in that country is today, which law may be changed to- 
morrow—not depending upon the law of this country, but de- 
pending upon the law of another country—without any knowl- 
edge perhaps on the part of the person who ships the opium. 
If you would make an absolute prohibition, that question can not 
arise, and then it could be followed with the provision per- 
mitting the exportation to those countries which do permit the 
importation of opium under regulation. I do not think we 
ought to send it to any country where it is not admitted under 
regulations. In that event you would have the whole question 
covered. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I am inclined to think the 
gentleman from Illinois is incorrect in stating that this language 
would submit an exporter of the United States to a penalty 
under a change in a foreign law. It is not the foreign law 
which makes him a breaker of our law, but it is an infringe- 
ment after the promulgation of that foreign law and of the 
domestic regulation which is here made by the three Cabinet 
officers selected by the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. Here is a prohibi- 
tion. That is the law that is violated. The rest is a permis- 
sion to violate it under certain circumstances, and if you indict 
a man you must indict him on the ground that he is exporting 
the opium to another country which prohibits its entry or to a 
country which regulates its entry. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined 
to think the gentleman from Illinois is correct, and if he will 
propose an amendment to that effect, I will accept it. 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest to prohibit the exportation to 
any other country, and then strike out the provision which 
prohibits their entry or to any country which regulates their 


entry. 
Mr. HARRISON of New York. I think that would cover the 
case. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by inserting, on 
page 4, line 15, before the word “country,” the word “ other,” 
and by striking out lines 15, 16, and 17, down to and including 
the word “ entry.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 4, line 15, by inserting, after the word “ the 
word “other,” and by striking out the remainder of the line after the 
word “country” and the lines 16 and 17 down to and including the 
word “entry,” being the langu “which prohibits their entry or to 
any country which regulates their entry.” 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, my attention was distracted 
for a moment and I did not hear the reasons which the gentle- 
man from Illinois advanced in behalf of his amendment. 

Mr. MANN. With the amendment I have offered it prohibits 
the exportation of opium to any other country. That is a pro- 
hibition. Then it permits the exportation to countries which 
permit its importation. Now, without that, if you take the 
language as it stands, you have to indict a man for the violation 
of a prohibited thing, and I doubt whether you could make it 
stick, so that a man could be indicted for shipping opium to a 
country which prohibits its entry to-day and perhaps does not 
prohibit it to-morrow, or does not prohibit it to-day and does 
to-morrow. My amendment prohibits the exportation, but 
whenever they make their regulations permitting the exporta- 
tion, then you can export to those countries. 

Mr. GARDNER. Well, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s idea 
is that the language is redundant. The way the gentleman 
suggests amending it, then, makes the language in lines 19 
and 20 redundant. The importation of which is hereby abso- 
3 prohibited“ becomes redundant, applying to smoking 
opium. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I think not. 

Mr. GARDNER. As this bill is drawn it prohibits the ex- 
portation of all kinds of opium except to countries which regu- 
ate 

Mr. MANN. Yes. Oh, it is possible it might be redundant, 
but still you have to put in the words smoking opium.” 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not see any objection to making the 
change, but I felt a little hesitation. I remember that the ques- 
tion came up in the committee. We did not go very thoroughly 
into the question as to the reason for that apparently redun- 
dant language. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. Har- 
RISON] remember that that question was raised in the com- 
mittee? Is it the opinion of the gentleman from New York that 
the point of the gentleman from Illinois is well taken? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It satisfies me that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is correct and that this cures what other- 
wise might be an evasion of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That any person who expor 
the aforesaid rune 1 violation oF the . Sn e 8 
in any sum not exceeding $5,000 nor less than $100 or by imprison- 
ment for any time not exceeding two years, or both. And one-half of 
any fine recovered from any person or persons convicted of an offense 
under any section of this act may be paid to the person or persons 
giving information leading to such recovery, and one-half of any bail 
orfeited and collected in any proceedings brought under this act may 
be paid to the person or persons giving the information which led to 
the institution of such proceedings, if so directed by the court exercising 
jurisdiction in the case. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 7 the following: “Provided, That no pay- 
ment for any information shall be made to any officer or employee of 
the United States.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking a question of the gentleman 
from New York. It has just been called to my attention that 
under section 7 the minimum penalty for the exportation of 
drugs is made $100, whereas by section 2 the minimum penalty 
for the importation of drugs is made $50. I have been asked 
the reason for that apparent discrimination and am unable to 
explain it. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Well, there is no explanation 
except they are different offenses, and it is possible we might 
provide different penalties for their infraction of the laws. 

Mr. GARDNER. Then, it is presumably a greater offense to 
export narcotics than to import them? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Well, measured by the mini- 
mum penalty, the gentleman is logical at least. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there being no logie in the com- 
parison suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, as 
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admitted by the gentleman from New York, author of the bill, 
leads me to suggest that probably this difference was in the 
original draft of the bill that came from the State Department. 
One would suppose so distinguished a body as the under officers 
of the State Department, which publishes the laws and has 
them in their control, would learn in the course of time what is 
the policy of Congress concerning certain forms of legislation. 
When we passed the penal code, a few years ago, with the aid 
of a number of distinguished gentlemen, including the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], we struck out of it all 
minimum penalties and there was no place in the penal code 
that provides a minimum penalty. There is no place for a 
minimum penalty at the best; provide a maximum penalty and 
leave the rest to the courts. And, were it not for my great 
affection for this bill, I should have moved at the outset to 
strike out the minimum penalty in the first section where it 
appears, because we usually have done that in every bill since 
the time the penal code was passed. There is no sense in it. 
The rest of the penal code does not haye a minimum penalty. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] is perfectly correct in reference to the present 
policy of Congress on these matters, and, recognizing that, I 
struck out of the third bill the minimum penalty which it 
originally had contained when first introduced by the late Mr. 
Foster, of Vermont. It is only through inadvertence that a 
minimum penalty at all is carried in the section to which the 
gentleman is now addressing himself. But inasmuch as there 
is a minimum penalty under the old opium-exclusion act, which 
penalty we can not change in this legislation without the 
danger of making ex post facto laws, I think we had better 
carry a minimum penalty in here, only I believe it would be 
proper to make it the same amount as the minimum penalty in 
section 2 of the bill, and I therefore move to amend section 7 
by striking out in line 12 the sum “$100” and inserting in 
place thereof the sum “ $50.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, pase 5, line 12, by striking out “$100” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ $50.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which is of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] was 
a proviso amendment. That left in line 21 a period after the 
word “case.” I suggest the punctuation ought to be changed 
so that the period would have a brother just above it, making 
it a colon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that the change 
has already been made. 

Mr. FOWLER. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That whenever rene or cocaine or any preparations or de- 
rivatives thereof shall be found upon any vessel arriving at any port 
of the United States which is not shown upon the vessel's manifest, as 
is provided by sections 2806 and 2807 of the Revised Statutes, such 
vessel shall be liable for the penalty prescribed in section 2809 of the 
Revised Statutes and may be subject to seizure and forfeiture in default 
of the payment of such penalty. 
Also the following committee amendment: 


Amend, page 6, line 3, by inserting after the word “ penalty“ the 
words “and forfeiture.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment: 

Line 4, after the word “statutes,” strike out the comma and the 
remainder of the section up to the period. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, Sims, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 1966) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to prohibit the importation and 
use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,” approved Feb- 
ruary 9, 1909, and directed him to report the same to the 
House with certain amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do 
pass, 


The question is on the committee amend- 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Harrison of New York, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill as amended was passed was 
laid on the table. 


HEIRS OF ANGELO ALBANO (II. DOC. No. 105). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
relation to the case of Angelo Albano, an Italian subject, who 
on September 20, 1910, was, while in custody on a charge of 
crime at Tampa, Fla., seized by an armed mob and killed, and 
I recommend that, as an act of grace and without reference to 
the question of the liability of the United States, Congress 
make suitable provision for the heirs of the Italian subject thus 
killed, the proceeds to be distributed by the Italian Government 
in such manner as it may deem proper. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Warre Howse, June 26, 1913. 


REGISTRATION OF PERSONS DEALING IN OPIUM, ETC. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the present consideration of the bill 
H. R. 6282. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the present con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6282. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6282) to provide for the registration of, with 
collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon, 
all persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal 
in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, 
their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Curtor in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 6282, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6282) to provide for the registration of, with col- 
lectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon, all persons 
who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, 
distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, 
or preparations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
third and last one of this series of bills attempting to control 
and regulate the traffic in narcotics, and in some particulars it 
is of more importance to the people of the United States than 
ee of the two other bills which have just been passed by the 

ouse. 

The bill H. R. 6282 is the outcome of a long series of confer- 
ences between members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and officials of the State and Treasury Departments and repre- 
septatives of the various trades which will be affected by the 
enforcement of the provisions of this bill. 

The legislation, as I recollect it, was first proposed to the 
House by bills introduced, respectively, by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman from Vermont, Mr. Fos- 
ter, now deceased. The first was a bill regulating interstate 
commerce in narcotics, and was therefore referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. and the bill intro- 
duced by the late Representative Foster, of Vermont, attempted 
to regulate these matters by the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment, and was therefore referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. Upon the decease of the gentieman from Vermont, 
who was one of the most useful and most admired and one of 
the finest Members of this House, I was asked by the representa- 
tives of the State Department, who had kept in touch with the 
legislation in all its phases, to introduce the same bill, and I 
did so in the last Congress. 
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From time to time I have introduced new bills, as the plans 
of those who were studying this matter were further developed; 
and the bill H. R. 6282, introduced on the 23d of June, 1913, and 
reported out the same day, or the next day, to the House with 
a favorable recommendation, upon a unanimous vote of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is the last and, I hope, the final 
draft of the legislation which so many persons have pains- 
takingly worked to perfect. 

Mr. MANN rose. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does the gentleman wish to 
interrupt me? 

Mr. MANN. I wanted to ask the gentleman about one pro- 
vision of this bill. Perhaps it is unnecessary. The bill provides 
that the collector of internal revenue shall furnish blank forms 
for ordering all these drugs, and that he has to put upon each 
blank, as he sells them, the name of the purchaser, so that if a 
man has a drug store on one corner he must use the blank with 
his name on it when he buys any of these drugs. He can not 
loan his blank to the man who has a drug store on another cor- 
ner, although the blank is identical and the same. Now, why 
is it not perfectly sufficient to sell these blanks so that whole- 
sale or distributing houses will buy them and furnish them to 
their customers? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, the only ob- 
jection I can see to that would be that it would relax slightly 
the restrictions which we are placing upon the trade; and, in 
my opinion, the bill has already in its final form conceded all 
the reasonable requests of the different trade interests in so 
far as they do not prejudice the principles which we are trying 
to enact. I should very much regret to see the bill still further 
relaxed. 

Mr. MANN. Here is a bill which is extreme, necessarily ex- 
treme, and which proposes that no man can buy opium unless 
he is registered, and no man can sell opium unless he is regis- 
tered; and no man can buy opium unless he buys it on a blank 
which he purchases from the Government and sends to the 
person from whom he purchases, keeping a copy of his order, 
so that each one has a copy of the order. Now, that, to that ex- 
tent, would be the most drastic legislation that ever was en- 
acted in this country for the purchase and sale of any article. 
But to say, in addition to that, that he not only has to make 
his order on a blank printed by the Government and furnished 
to him, but he has also to pay a dollar and buy blank orders 
with his own name written or printed on them in the first place 
would really seem to me as though we were running almost to 
the point of absurdity, 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, curiously 
enough, the representatives of the trade interests were very 
anxious to have us substitute the duplicate-order system for the 
system which was carried in the original bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am not criticizing the duplicate-order propo- 
sition. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. They thought that was much 
more lenient and much more practicable than the stamping and 
marking provision which we had incorporated from similar pro- 
visions of the pure-food act, of whic’. the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] was the author. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The pure-food act was drawn all the way 
through so as to inconvenience as little as possible the men who 
are doing business. Here, under this provision, if I am a drug- 
gist on the corner and I send down for a dollar’s worth of 
blanks—how many I can get for a dollar I do not know, but I 
can not get less than a dollar’s worth—I have my name on these 
blanks; and if I lose the blanks, as I certainly would if I were 
a druggist, then if I want to buy some opium I can not borrow 
another blank from another druggist, although track of it 
could be kept just as well in that way. What difference does 
it make? The name of the purchaser must be on the blank 
when he buys the drug. He has to keep a copy of that, and the 
wholesaler or the jobber has to keep a copy of it. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I have already said to the 
gentleman—and I do not believe I can add anything to the 
strength of my statement—that it is only to tighten it all up. 

Mr. MANN. The original bill that was drawn in reference to 
getting an internal-revenue tax upon the sale of opium was 
brought to me to introduce, I believe, several years ago, and I 
declined to introduce it. Of course, it imposed a considerable 
tax. I said to Dr. Wright and other gentlemen who were in- 
terested in it that there was no use figuring upon that, that 
they could never pass a law which put a $5 or $10 tax upon 
every retail druggist in the country if he sold opium, in addition 
to the other internal-revenue taxes which the druggist had to 
pay. I said it was not sensible, that it was not fair, and whether 
it was or not did not make any difference, that the retail drug- 
gists would have influence enough in this body to defeat it. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Of course, we have not got 
that provision in this bill. 

Mr. I understand that, but if you make this law 
onerous, so that the retail druggists can not work conveniently 
under it, you will find that they will repeal it. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, in answer to 
the very point raised by the gentleman from Illinois, I will 
give the committee the names of the associations whose delegates 
and representatives actually took part in the framing of this 


W. 

It is probably true that every law reforming drug and medical 
practice has proceeded originally from the drug trade or the 
doctors themselves; and representatives of the leading drug 
houses of America not only appeared before our committee ad- 
vocating legislation but they actually took part in the framing 
of the bill. Representatives of Lehn & Finck and Schieffelin & 
Co., of New York; of Powers & Weightman, of Philadelphia; 
of Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit; and Dr. Dohme, of Sharp & 
Dohme, of Baltimore, were among those who have cooperated 
with us, as well as delegates from the National Association of 
Manufacturers of Medicinal Products, the American Association 
of Pharmaceutical Chemists, the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, the American Pharmaceutical Association, and the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. i 

There is an executive committee of the National Drug Trade 
Conference. They have held two conventions in Washington 
within the last six months, and their representatives have been 
to see me a number of times, and have worked most earnestly 
to frame a bill which will be practical, which will not be too 
onerous upon the drug trade, and which still will accomplish 
the very worthy and laudable purpose of this legislation. 

The bill as it stands in its final form is the outcome of a con- 
ference about a month ago in my office, at which the representa- 
tives of most of these associations were present, and when we 
finally agreed upon the bill, a statement was attached to it by 
Mr. John C. Wallace, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Drug Trade Conference, and 
countersigned by Mr. Charles M. Woodruff, the secretary of that 
same committee, stating that the bill had their thorough sup- 
port and approval. 

I say to the gentleman from Illinois that I agree entirely with 
the statement he has made. The original provisions for internal- 
revenue tax with the requirements for registration and stamp- 
ing were impracticable, and were so objectionable to the drug- 
gists that they would have been strong enough anë reasonable 
enough in their arguments to prevent their passage through 
Congress. We have eliminated all of those difficulties. We have 
reduced the bill in its last analysis to the simplest form that we 
could, and we have the hearty cooperation and active support 
of all the leading drug trades. These gentlemen have gone to 
their homes, and they have told me that they would do the best 
they could to help create sentiment favorable to the bill, just as 
it stands. I represented to them the dreadful fate which over- 
took Members of Congress whenever we tried to introduce a 
reform measure imposing unreasonable restrictions on the trades 
interested, and I depicted to them the avalanche of protests and 
letters that Members of Congress would receive if we did not 
get a bill to which all could agree to give their support. They 
told me that they would do their best to spare us in that depart- 
ment of our public duties, by going home and supporting the bill, 
because it was workable and was the only bill that we found 
that was workable. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I again congratulate the gentle- 
man from New York on his successful handling of the matter. 
The fact that it has been a successful handling is shown and 
proven by the fact that we have not been overwhelmed with an 
avalanche of protests from retail druggists throughout the 
country. I called attention to what I did merely for the pur- 
pose of attracting the attention of the gentleman from New 
York; and if he is under a sort of agreement not to interfere 
with these portions of the bill I have no desire to interfere with 
them. 

I want to call attention at this time to a provision in the bill 
which has just been passed in reference to having opium in 
possession on board vessels, water craft, railroad cars, or other 
vehicles. I just sent for a copy of the Revised Statutes in 
order to look up the definition of “ vehicles.” I find that the 
word “vehicles” includes every description of carriage, or 
other artificial contrivance, used or capable of being used as 
a means of transportation on land.” When that description was 
written in the Revised Statutes it was in conjunction with a 
description of a vessel, which inchnded all kinds of water craft 
on sea; but we have now a new means of communication which 
is neither on water or on land, which it is perfectly feasible to 
use for the importation of opium in both Canada and Mexico.. 
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This bill ought to include in this provision in reference to 
finding opium on vessels any form of air vessel. I hope that 
if it is not done here the gentleman will have it done in the 
Senate. : 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, the point 
raised by the gentleman from Illinois was discussed during the 
progress of writing these bills; and I was not as wise as the 
gentleman from Illinois, because I did not make the research 
that he has just made, my contention that the word 


„vehicle“ would cover an airship, a u, or any other 
craft. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman was perfectly natural in that, 


but having a recollection in my mind, owing to my long service 
in respect to interstate transportation, that there was a defini- 
tion of that word, I sent and obtained it. It does no include 
airships. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
in reference to the administrative features of the bill, on page 4. 
I notice there a provision respecting physicians, dentists, and 
veterinary surgeons registered under this act. What machinery 
is necessary to require a physician to be registered under this 
act? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The registration provision, 
which is one of the two principal features of the bill, is found 
in the first section of the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. It speaks of the physician, dentist, and veter- 
inary surgeon. Does it require the physician, dentist, and vet- 
erinary surgeon who may administer these drugs to be regis- 
tered? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It does. 

Mr. SISSON. ‘Then it requires in the same section, on lines 
8, 9, 10, and on page 4, that the physician, dentist, or veterinary 
surgeon shall be in personal attendance upon such patient. 
Suppose a patient were sick or were addicted to the use of the 
drug, would it be necessary for the patient to have a doctor 
to come and visit him, and in addition to that have a prescrip- 
tion written, and then take the prescription to the druggist and 
have each prescription filled attached to a physician’s bill? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. No; because the exemption of 
this proviso allows the physician to acquire the drug, and that 
is the only way in which it is lawful to acquire it, namely, by 
registration. 7 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. Perhaps I did not make myself 
plain; but would the patient have to have a new visit from the 
doctor and a new prescription and be compelled to pay for it 
every time he went to him? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I know of no better way to 
control it than that, and I will say to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that that probably would be found in almost all State 
laws. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. In most of the State laws there 
is provision for the refilling of a prescription without a new 
visit of the doctor. For this reason: You have an unfortunate 
person, an unfortunate woman, who may be addicted to the use 
of morphine or some such drug in some form, and the physician, 
in addition to the first fee he gets—this patient perhaps could 
not live without the use of it; I do not know that it would pro- 
duce death—but the physician prescribes it, and under this 
bill in order that the party may get the drug which they will 
have it simply means the impoverishment of these people to a 
certain extent, and the physician and the druggist get the bene- 
fit of filling a prescription which is usually higher than the 
refilling of a prescription, and the patient would be compelled 
to pay for that visit. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I share the 
sympathy of the gentleman from Mississippi for the unfortu- 
nate class of persons to whom he has just made reference, but 
if I were able to restrict their access to the drug by the provi- 
sions of this bill, rendering it more difficult and more expensive 
for them to get the drug, I would be willing to do so. 

Mr. SISSON. Well, I think that the bill ought to provide that 
where the physician gives one prescription and makes one visit 
then the patient may have an opportunity to have that re- 
filled. Now, it might not affect very many people, but it would 
affect, I am sure, quite a number, and many of them are very 
unfortunate, and they appeal of course to our sympathies greatly, 
and I am unwilling to place an additional penalty to the already 
fearful condition they are in for the profit of the physicians 
and the druggists. In other words, suppose a physician had 
prescribed small quantities of the drug to one person, then 
there would be repeated visits and expense in only administer- 
ing a certain small amount, and it would mean that these un- 
fortunates who get the drug would have to pay enormous 


doctors’ fees, which would be vastly more than the drug itself 
would cost. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
witnesses before the hearings in 1911 in reference to this legis- 
lation was Dr. Alexander Lambert, one of the most prominent 
physicians in New York, and he stated it as his opinion that 
over half of the cases acquired the habit from doctors’ pre- 
scriptions, and I invite to the consideration of the gentleman 
from Mississippi the misfortune that would come in permitting 
an unrestricted refilling of old prescriptions by persons who in 
that way acquired the drug habit. There are two horns of this 
dilemma, and I think we have chosen the lesser. 

Mr. SISSON. I realize that the purpose of this bill is to 
do that which perhaps the States have not already dune; I 
realize that Congress is reaching out for power it was never 
dreamed Congress should exercise; I realize that this bill goes 
into the private business of every druggist; I realize, as the 
gentleman from Illinois says, that it is the most drastic bill 
Congress has ever passed in reference to the regulation of 
any trade; I realize fully that the necessity for the legislation 
is pressing perhaps upon the hearts and consciences of many 
people; I realize fully the other horn of the dilemma, that when 
those conditions prevail the Constitution never has within the 
last 50 years and never will stand in the way; I know that the 
Constitution will be brushed aside, and positive provisions of 
the laws will be absolutely ignored; but when we find in a 
bill of this kind that it may work a very great hardship upon 
unfortunate children and inmates of the homes, because in many 
cases they have to furnish the opium to the unfortunate mother 
or the unfortunate father of the unfortunate member of the 
family, that in addition it is proposed to impose upon them 
the right of the physician to charge a fee for the prescription 
which may not be more than enough to serve two or three days, 
and therefore you penalize the unfortunate to that extent, I 
do not believe that ought to be included in a bill of this sort. 
I think something ought to be left to the discretion of the 
physician. He would not give a prescription with authority 
for it to be refilled unless it was one of those cases where he 
thought the necessities of the case required it. 

Therefore it seems to me that a provision in the bill au- 
thorizing physicians under certain conditions to refill the pre- 
scription might be a great relief to many poor families where 
they are unfortunate enough to have an inmate of this kind. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think I can strengthen the argument we have already ad- 
vanced. I think we have chosen the lesser of two evils, and 
the good to be accomplished by stopping the ready access to 
the drugs overbalances all the conditions just pointed out by 
the gentleman from Mississippi, 

Mr. SISSON. So the gentleman will not be willing to agree 
to an amendment of that kind? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Not just at this time. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman that I feel 
rather keenly on this proposition. There is one other matter 
I want to ask him about, and that is in reference to the cost 
oe 5 under this bill. Did the committee go into 

t? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue under the last administration, Mr. Cabell, esti- 
mated the original bill which was then before him would cost 
from $125,000 to $150,000 a year to enforce, but that bill was 
one which also provided an internal-revenue tax and very 
vexatious stamping features, and was vastly more expensive 
than the administration of this bill. I am informed that the 
small fees charged for the stationery and order blanks ought 
to pay for the printing. f 

Mr. SISSON. It is, of course, dependent upon the amount 
of espionage which the Government desires to make on this 
trade. If they go at it with a vengeance it seems to me that 
there is practically no limit to the cost. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. We have no control over 
that. The gentleman’s Committee on Appropriations would 
prevent any excessive or undue expenditure. 

Mr. SISSON. Do you make any provision here for paying 
the expenses under this bill? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes. We have a provision 
in section 11 of $150,000, but I think I may with confidence 
state to the gentleman from Mississippi that the bill will pro- 
duce at least $200,000 a year in revenue. 

Mr. SISSON. You think the bill, then, as far as this ap- 
propriation is concerned, will produce sufficient income to wipe 
out the expenses? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. That is my idea. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, I have not had any opportunity to 
investigate it, and have no information at all, but the gentleman 
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from New York can at once see if the espionage is very great 
the expenses would very rapidly outgrow this appropriation 
here—I mean would outgrow the income from these small fees 
charged here. I would like, if the gentleman would do so, that 
he would accept an amendment so as to leave it within the 
discretion of a physician as to whether he would give a patient 
a prescription to be refilled. 
Mr. HARRISON of New York. I would not be disposed to 
accept that amendment. Of course, it is not in order just now; 
so the gentleman from Mississippi and I will have time for 
further reflection while the bill is proceeding on its course. 
Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit one question? 
Mr. HARRISON of New York. With pleasure. 
Mr. COOPER. Can the gentleman tell me whether there is 

a provision in existing law or in the bill requiring that opium 
imported shall have the word “opium” upon the package out- 
side? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The opium-exclusion act of 
1909 prohibited the importation of any opium, and then went 


on to say “except medicinal opium under regulations to be 


prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury,” and those regu- 
lations are specific as to the strength of the opium. It must not 
have less than 9 per cent of morphia. But I am unable with 
perfect confidence to state what the gentleman asks, although I 
think the container and the stamp are distinctive, so that people 
know what it is. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, the bill provides now, for example, as follows: 


‘Provided, That any master of a vessel or any other water craft, or 
person in charge of a railroad car or other vehicle, shall not be liable 
under this section if he shall satisfy the jury that he had no knowledge 
and used due diligence to prevent the presence of such an artiele in or 
on such carrier— 


And so forth. 

It would be very difficult, indeed, to prove that the hands on 
a railroad train would know there was any opium in a package 
or box that did not contain the word “opium” on the outside. 
And I was of the opinion after reading it that there ought to 
be a specific requirement of the law that each package shall be 
so branded, and anyone failing to so brand the package shall, 
because of that fact alone, be amenable to pynishment. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. That would be a very wise 
provision, in my opinion, as to imported opium in bulk, and I 
believe it is in the regulations of the department. But as to all 
these subdivisions and compounds of the drugs mentioned in this 
bill, the printing and marking of them, which we so much de- 
sired to have in the bill, were found after an exhaustive investi- 
gation to be utterly impracticable. It was stated, I think, that 
the house of Parke Davis & Co. alone make some 3,600 different 
preparations which would each have to have a different, dis- 
tinctive mark under the provisions of the bill as it was when 
first introduced, and it certainly would have caused such vexa- 
tion among the trade as practically to defeat the whole purpose 
of the contemplated reform. 

Mr. COOPER. There might be some wisdom in not requiring 
the whole 3,600 to be specifically branded, but there would be 
great wisdom in requiring that opium and its ordinary deriva- 
tiyes, like morphine and other things of that sort, should be 
marked on the back, if imported, with the word “opium” or 
„ morphla,“ because otherwise you could not prove that these 
people did not use due diligence in trying to ascertain what was 
in the package. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. We shift the burden upon the 
defendant to show that he did. 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, he might say he asked the man who put 
it in the cars what it contained, and he replied that it was some- 
thing of a harmless character. That is all you require of him. 
He asked the man who sends it, and that man lied to him, and 
that man is in China and the other man is over here. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. He has to do that to the sat- 
isfaction of the jury. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, Mr. Chairman, there is another section 
in the bill about which I wish to inquire. Section 8 provides 
that— 
whenever opium or cocaine or any preparations or derivatives thereof 
shall be found upon any vessel arriving at any port of the United States 
which is not shown upon the vessel's manifest— 
there shall be certain penalties inflicted: Now this opium can 
be brought in in a yessel that comes from a Canadian port into 
a United States port, and it can come in on a train of cars from 
Canada, and there is no provision about inflicting a punishment 
for the introduction of opium imported on a train of cars from 
Canada, making the train or the company liable as you make 
the owner of a vessel liable. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, I believe, is addressing himself to the previous 
bill which just passed the House. Those matters were under 


discussion during the consideration of that bill, and the point 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin now makes was made then, 
though perhaps not quite so clearly as he now makes it. I sup- 
pose this difference or distinction as to ships rested upon the 
fact that our navigation laws have always given the administra- 
tion, the executive department, more control over vessels than 
the Government has ever had over railroad trains. I suppose 
the very nature of the boat makes that possible and advisable. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, in conclusion, 
that those provisions as they stand would, it seems to me, ex- 
actly suit any person who intends to smuggle opium into this 
country. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The law as it stands at 
present seems to exactly suit a great many smugglers, and those 
are the people we are trying to get after. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the questions asked by the gentlemen 
of the committee have brought out all the information that I 
intended to state to the committee, but I do not want to con- 
clude my general remarks without making some reference to 
Dr. Hamilton Wright, of the State Department, to whom is due, 
more than anybody else, I think, whatever credit may come 
from these great reforms as to the control of narcotics. Dr. 
Wright was our commissioner on the International Opium Com- 
mission, and is one of our delegates at our international con- 
gress, and he has worked hard and efficiently to get these bills 
in the shape they are now in. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? à 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Ilinois? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. On page 4, under the head of “(C)” there is 
exempted from the provisions of the section opium which is 
exported or sold for export. Do I understand that a man who 
ships opium or sells it for export is not required to make any 
report? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. This section relates to the 
provision giving duplicate order blanks, and it is not reasonable 
to expect that the foreigner, for instance sending to the house 
of Schieflien & Co., of New York, for medicinal opium, should 
send that order upon one of our internal-reyenue blanks. 
That is the reason for the exemption. 

Mr. MANN. It struck me that possibly whenever anybody 
had opium in his possession you could trace it into his hands, 
and if you could not find it, all he would have to do would be 
to say that he had exported it; because you have no way of 
tracing what is exported. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. We originally had in the 
bill a tax upon an exporter of narcotics, and the committee 
struck out that proposed tax upon the exporter upon the ground 
that a license tax upon an exporter is a tax upon the exports 
themselves, which seems to be the weight of authority estab- 
lished by the case of Brown against Maryland, in 1837, and re- 
affirmed a few years ago in the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Fairbank against The United States. In the lat- 
ter case, an internal-revenue stamp upon a foreign bill of lad- 
ing, under the Spanish War revenue act, was held to be a tax 
upon the goods exported, and therefore held to be unconstitu- 
tional. We devoted a good deal of time to the study of that, 
and very reluctantly I was compelled, in deference to the views 
of the committee, to reintroduce the bill with the word “ ex- 
porter” left out, for fear it might be unconstitutional. 

Mr. GARDNER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. I thought the gentleman had concluded, I 
rise in my own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was rising to interrogate the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, the minority members of 
the committee unanimously approved this bill, as they did its 
two predecessors. 

Since the bill was reported there have been one or two small 
matters arise which I now call to the attention of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Harrison]. My attention has been called 
to the definition of the word “person,” on page 2, where it 
says: 

That the word “person” as used in this act shall be construed to 
mean and include a partnership, association, company, or corporation, 
as well as a natural person. 

The question has been asked of me whether this act would 
not make it very difficult for hospitals to perform their ordi- 
nary functions in the dispensing and prescribing of drugs con- 
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taining these narcctics, to which I replied that I thought hos- 
pitals would be excluded under the definition of the word 
“person”; that the word person“ would not include a hos- 
pital. It has been pointed out to me that hospitals are quite 
often corporations. Is that so? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It is true that hospitals are 
often corporations, and it has been said that they are y 
so; but I believe they are included in the language of this bill. 
I will state to the gentleman that it was intended they should 
be. We exempted them in the previous bills when we had un- 
der consideration the stamping and branding and internal- 
revenue provisions, which were so much more onerous; but we 
thought, when we had this simple form of ordering on internal- 
revenue blanks, that there is no hospital in the United States 
that can not afford to pay a tax of $1 a year. And when they 
dispense opiates to the patients in the hospital they always do 
it upon the prescription of a physician. If you open the door 
any wider than that to hospitals, some institutions might be 
organized as hospitals for the real purpose of being drug joints. 

Mr. GARDNER. Suppose it is a municipal hospital. Would 
that be included under the word person“? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes; I think it would be. 

Mr. GARDNER. Under which subdivision? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Under “association,” per- 
haps. 

Mr. GARDNER. That question was asked me. 
amendment to offer. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I think most of the hospitals 
in New York City are corporations, anyway. 

Mr. GARDNER. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MANN. Before the gentleman takes his seat, may I ask 
him a question in connection with his question in reference to 
hospitals, and so forth? On page 4, under “a,” in section 2, it 
is provided that the requirement that a person shall give an 
order before he can get any of these drugs shall not apply— 


to the dispensing or distribution of any of the aforesaid drug to a 
tient by a + +è veterinary surgeon registered under this act 
the course of his professional practice ERAS ovided, however, That 

such * è veterinary surgeon shall in personal attendance 

upon such patient. 
In section 4 there is another provision in reference to the 
delivering of drugs, and so forth: 


Provided, That nothing contained in this section shall apply to com- 
mon carriers engaged in transport the aforesaid drugs, or to an 
employee within the 4 6 of his employment, or any person who s 
have registered and paid the special tax as 8 section 1 of this 
act, or to the written prescriptions of physicians, ntists, and 


erinary surgeons who have registered under this act to those who are 


under the immediate personal care of such physicians, dentists, and 
veterinary surgeons. 

Who is the patient? Who is under the care of the veterinary 
surgeon, and who gets the opiate, the cat or the owner, the 
horse or the man? Certainly the owner of the horse is not the 
patient. He is not the one who is under the immediate per- 
sonal care, and you can not deliver the drug to the horse until 
you get ready to give it to him. 

Mr. WILLIS. And then sometimes you can not. 

Mr. MANN. And then sometimes it is difficult. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman asking me 
this question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. | If the gentleman will draft an amendment 
which meets the objection that he has raised, I would be very 
glad to submit it to the consideration of the gentleman from 
New York. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person to sell, barter, ex- 


change, or give away any of the aforesaid except in pursuance of 
a written order of the purchaser or person to whom such article is 


I have no 


given, on a form to be issued in blank for that purpose by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Every person who shall accept any such 
order, and in pursuance thereof shall sell, barter, exchange, or give 


preserve such order for a period 
as to be readily accessible to inspection by 
any officer, t, or employee of the Treasury Department duly au- 
thorized for at purpose, and the State, Territorial, District, and 
municipal officials named in section 5 of this act. Every person who 

li give an order as herein provided to any other person for any of 
the aforesaid drugs shall, at or before the time of giving such order, 
make or cause to be made a duplicate thereof on a form to be issued 
in blank for that purpose by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
in case of the acceptance of such order shall preserve such duplicate for 
said period of two years in such a way as to be readily accessible to 
inspection by the officers, agents, employees, and offi hereinbefore 
mentioned. Nothing contained in section shall apply— 

(a) To the 5 or distribution of 5 (o aforesaid drugs 
to a patient by a phys istered 
under this act in 


away any of the aforesaid drugs, shall 
of two years in such a wa 


drugs by a pharmacist Ro a consumer under and in pursuance of a writ- 
ten prescription issued by 


shall be dated and shall be signed by the physician, dentist, or veteri- 
nary surgeon who shall have issued the same: And prorided further 
That such pharmacist shall preserve such prescriptions for a period ot 
two years in such a way as to be readily accessible to inspection by the 
officers, agents, employees, and officials hereinbefore mentioned. 

(e) To the sale, exportation, shipment, or delivery of any of the 
aforesaid drugs b ithin the United States of America to 
ay person In any foreign coun 


any of such forms to an perso 
tax as required by section 1 of this act in 


tered and paid the speci 
district. e price at which such forms shall be sold by said collectors 


collector shall sell an 


of such forms, he 
2238 thereof to 


e plainly written or stamped chereon before de- 
Mend y the same; and no other than such purchaser shall use 
any of said forms bearing the name of such 8 for the purpose 
of procuring any of the aforesaid drugs, or furnish any of the forms 
bearing the name of such purchaser to any person with intent thereb: 
to -procura the shipment or deiivery of any of the aforesaid drugs. 
shall be unlawful for any person to obtain by means of said order 
forms any of the aforesaid drr for any p se other than the use, 
sale, or distribution thereof b im in the conduct of a lawful business 
in said articles or in the legi te practice of his profession. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend section 2, 
subsection (a), in line 9, by striking out the word “ personal,” 
being the last word in the line. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 4, line 9, by striking out the word “ personal.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offering that 
amendment is simply this: If that section with the word 
“ personal” in it should be construed to mean that the physi- 
cian would have to make a visit to the patient before he could 
prescribe the drug, this sort of condition might arise: Suppose - 
a man lives 8 or 10 miles in the country, or suppose he lives 
in the city, for that matter; the physician has put the patient 
upon a certain treatment, and if he has got to be in personal 
attendance on such patient at the time he writes the prescrip- 
tion it would necessitate his going and making another visit. 
He would have to be personally present and look at the patient, 
and in the country where physicians ride 8 or 10 or 12 or 15 
miles, the physician having put the patient under certain treat- 
ment, charging—as I believe they do in my country—$2 a mile 
up until the visit is $10, and then a dollar and a half for each 
additional mile, if the patient be 10 miles away he would have 
to pay $15 or $16 in order that the physician might prescribe’ 
the very prescription that he knows he is going to give him 
before he goes out to see the patient the second time. I do not 
know that any physician had anything to do with this. I do 
not believe a reputable physician would be a party to this sort 
of thing, but it might be construed to mean that he would 
have to be personally present when he administered the drug. 
If he shall be in attendance upon the patient, if he is going 
to be construed to be his physician attendant upon the patient, 
and he has determined or diagnosed the case and has given 
a remedy which is a drug the essential element of which is 
opium, it would only be necessary then for him to write a 
prescription, which is an additional burden that I do not think 
ought to be placed upon the man getting the prescription filled; 
but if you put the two burdens on him and require the physi- 
cian not only to write the prescription again, but to go and 
see the patient personally, then it might require and might be 
construed to mean that he would have to be in personal at- 
tendance; that he must be actually, physically present with the 
patient. We must not lose sight of the fact that at last under 
this bill it will depend upon the physician as to whether he 
is reputable and knows whether he is giving the drug for an 
honest purpose or not. You have to trust the physician. Then 
why not leave it so? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, win the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that the provision is 
really subject to the interpretation which he fears may be 


given to it? 
Mr. SISSON. I think so. 
Mr. MANN. That the physician must go in person to visit 


the patient at a particular hour or minute? 

Mr. SISSON. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman thinks if I have a physician or 
dentist in town to whom I occasionally go or send that that 
person is not in personal attendance upon me as a patient? 

Mr. SISSON. I think not. 

Mr. MANN, I have great respect for the gentleman’s opinion, 
but I am inclined to think that he is wrong. Look at this side 
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of it. Without that language any man in a large city who wants 
to do it, who has ever been admitted as a horse doctor or equally 
disreputable of some other kind, can adyertise “opium cure,” 
or something of that sort; not only can do it but do do it now, 
and issue a doctor’s prescription to anyone throughout the 


Union. Now, that is not a fanciful proposition; that has been 
done; is being done now in a large degree, meeting the ordinary 
provision that you could only furnish these drugs upon a phy- 
sician’s prescription, and it is furnished upon his prescription. 
Now, if you strike out the word “ personal,” it means, in my 
opinion, that you ruin the bill as far as that is concerned. No- 
body here desires to have it fixed so that every time you give a 
prescription to a man you know what is the matter with, you 
have to go and make a new personal examination of him. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to state that I 
believe that the words “shall be in attendance upon such 
patient“ means that he must be physically present. I am per- 
fectly willing that the bill—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman who has charge 
of the bill that I have absolutely no objection to the bill clearly 
showing and clearly stating that it must be a physician in at- 
tendance; that he must be a reputable doctor; that he must be 
a doctor who is waiting on the patient or his family physician, 
so that there can not be any subterfuge or any dodging of the 
issue; that the physician shall bea reputable physician, licensed 
in the community and not doing this business merely for the 
profit it would be to him; but I am unwilling that this lan- 
guage should remain so that it would be susceptible of this 
construction that it is necessary that a man shall be personally 
or officially present at the time when the prescription is issued. 
And I will not vote for it, and I state to my friend that what- 
ever objections I may have to this bill I would like to have a 
provision in here that a reputable physician may issue a refill 
prescription. I realize that after reflection—— 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. In a moment. I realize, after reflection, that 
there are many physicians throughout the country who might 
take advantage of this and might give these refill prescriptions 
where reputable physicians would not do it and actually ayoid 
the provisions of this bill, and therefore I shall not insist upon 
it, but I will insist upon this amendment unless they will shape 
the bill so that it clearly indicates that a reputable physician 
may be in attendance upon the patient without haying to go 
personally and visit him. 

Mr. MANN. Would this satisfy the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to change that language so it would read “or personally 
attend upon such patient”? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, now, does the gentleman believe that 
would mean that if he had made one visit and given a prescrip- 
tion he would not be forced to make a second visit for the giving 
of another prescription? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not think myself it would force him to 
make a new visit to the patient if he was giving his personal 
attention, was his family physician, or something of that sort, 
but without some word in there requiring personal attention 
why there is no use in a bill in this respect at all, because, as 
I say, the present practice will be continued. Quack, bogus, 
physicians having a degree advertise the sale of prescriptions 
containing opium as a cure for the opium habit, and that is the 
usual way they get their lists. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman in charge of the 
bill that I am in sympathy with the object and purpose of it, 
but the language in the bill should be so framed that when a 
physician is in attendance upon a person who is sick, and it is 
necessary for him to administer opium in any form, and he 
believes it is necessary to do it, it will not require him to make 
another additional visit unless he sees it is proper to do so, 
from a physician’s standpoint and not because he is compelled 
to do it by this proposed law; because I am unwilling that the 
people of my district who send for physicians who live long 
distances shall be penalized in this way, because they would 
be compelled, if my construction of this is a correct one, to 
pay 10 times what the prescription would be worth in order 
to get it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would like to call attention to the fact 
that this does not apply to the prescriptions at all. That is 
covered in (b). Subsection (a) applies to the dispensing of 
the drug directly from the physician to the patient, and I think 
it is right he should be in personal attendance at that time. It 


is in the next section that the writing of the prescription is 
provided for. 

Mr. SISSON. You will have to construe the two together. 
The first applies to physicians, the second applies to drugs; 
one to the regulation of the doctors and the other to the regula- 
tion of druggists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stsson] has again expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, in my own time, then, I will 
continue. 

Mr. GARDNER. As a member of the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, I take the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
the prior right as a member of the committee. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi, although I 
see perfectly well his point. I see what a hardship might 
arise. Perhaps a physician in the country pays one visit to 
a sick man, knows perfectly well what is the matter with him, 
gives him four or five pills which contain opium, and perhaps 
three days later, when the pills are exhausted, the patient tele- 
phones to his physician. If the patient says, “I am no better; 
I am just as I was when you saw me; send me five more of 
those pills,“ then, in the opinion of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, this section would prevent the physician from acceding 
to the request. I admit it can not be done under this act, 
unless the court construes that that is a personal attendance. 
On the other hand—— 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman permit just one interrup- 
tion? Does not the gentleman believe this language, reasunabiy 
construed, means the physician must personally observe his 
patient prior to the time he issues the prescription? 

Mr. GARDNER. And reasonably construed, he mast from 
time to time view that patient, so as to convince himself that 
the patient is in the same condition. 

Mr. SISSON. If the physician is a reputable man, and you 
have got to trust him at last, his failing to make the visit. if 
he knows that that trouble continues, would be just as good 
if you had a disreputable physician to go and actually make 
the visit. 

Mr. GARDNER. Unfortunately not all physicians are repu- 
table men. A large number of men in all walks of life are 
dishonest. If we strike out the word “personal” we impale 
ourselyes on a very much worse horn of the dilemma than by 
putting it in. But I admit that if the courts take an extreme 
view of the meaning of the word “personal” a very great 
hardship will arise in country districts until the law is modi- 
fied. If the worst comes to the worst, if a doctor perceives 
that his patient from time to time over a long period is likely 
to need these medicines, he can dispense enough beforehand. 
The very fact that he has not dispensed a sufficient number of 
pills in the first instance shows that the disease is taking a 
different course from what he anticipated, and makes it ex- 
ceedingly probable that before very long he ought to make 
another visit to his patient. 

Mr. SISSON. Then, you would compel the physician, in 
order to be sure, to have his patient buy a great deal more of 
the drug than was necessary? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; but you presuppose that the physician, 
not foreseeing the length of the patient's illness, dispenses an 
insufficient amount of a drug. 

Obviously, if he can foretell the length of a patient's illness 
before his next necessary visit, he can dispense a sufficient 
amount of the drug. But the very fact that he dispenses an 
insufficient amount shows that at all events the patient will very 
scon need another visit. 

Now, I admit that often when sick I have been given some 
kind of medicine which gave out before my recovery. If the 
courts hold that a physician with whom I consult over the 
telephone is not in personal attendance on me, a hardship would 
arise. 

Mr. SISSON. What would the gentleman say of a case 
where they did not have telephones? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] may be allowed to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] asks that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] proceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. What about those communities that do not 
have telephones? You will find a great many rural communi- 
ties where they do not have long-distance telephones. 
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Mr. GARDNER. I admit that if the courts give that con- 
struction to this word “ personal” there will be hardships, and 
patients will be subjected to a certain expense; but—— 

Mr. SISSON. Why not make the remedy now? I do not be- 
lieve anybody in the Chamber—— 

Mr. GARDNER. I can not state the danger as well as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] stated it, but 

Mr. SISSON. There is not anybody in this Chamber, I be- 
lieve, who wants a patient to be compelled to pay two doctor's 
bills or be compelled to pay for two or three or four or five 
yisits when one would be all that is necessary. 

. Mr. GARDNER. That is true; and there is nobody in this 
Chamber who desires to make it possible for a mail-order physi- 
cian to distribute drugs all over the United States. Rather than 
permit a mail-order physician to distribute drugs all over the 
United States, to put an extreme case, I prefer that some 
patients should be forced to pay for two or three or even five 
more doctor’s visits than may be necessary. 

Mr. SISSON. In other words, a sick woman who is suffer- 
ing, and who has had no sort of bad habits with reference to 
the use of drugs, who finds it necessary that she must have an 
` opiate, must be penalized? Would the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts penalize her? 

My district is a rural one, and I myself was raised quite a 
distance from a town or a city. Frequently we have communi- 
ties where there is only one physician within a radius of sev- 
eral miles, and the physician may have a large number of calls. 
It is almost impossible for those people to get the rapid and 
quick attention that people in the cities may get. Therefore in 
the administration of this law we ought not to lose sight of the 
condition that exists in a great many sections of this country. 
This law will apply not only in those sections where you have 
close telephone connections, but it will also apply all over the 
country. 

Mr. GARDNER. If we could do good without some admix- 
ture of evil, we should be usurping the functions of the Deity. 

Mr. SISSON, That is true; but when we do know that cer- 
tain evils will arise from the bill, and that certain evils are 
bound to arise from the bill, why not cure the thing now? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I realize the position that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] is in. He is trying 
to correct what he believes a defect in the bill that might cause 
considerable dissatisfaction and trouble to people who are lo- 
cated a considerable distance from a physician, or cause an 
extra expense that ought not to be imposed upon them. But it 
has occurred to me that this provision in the bill has reference 
more particularly to a physician who is in attendance. I mean 
by that that he is the family physician. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that he must go and see this particular patient each 
time in order that he can prescribe for him or her. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
if I thought it meant that I would have no objection to it. 

Mr. FOSTER. There is no question, in my judgment, that it 
does mean that. We talk about some one being a man’s “ per- 
sonal physician.” It does not mean necessarily that every time 
a physician is in attendance he has to go and visit the patient 
in order to make such a prescription. I do not think it re- 
quires that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. My colleague suggested a while ago to change 
the form of language from “personal attendance upon the 
patient” so that it will read “the physician shall personally 
attend on the patient.” 

The gentleman from Mississippi seems to think that the 
words “in attendance” mean personally there at the time. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garp- 
NER], a member of the committee, agrees with me that it means 
the physician has got to be there. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; I said if the court took such an un- 
reasonable view. 

Mr. SISSON. I beg the gentleman's pardon. I did not think 
he himself had taken such an unreasonable view. 

Mr. MANN. If you say “ personally attend upon the patient,” 
I think that would cover it. A man in New York City pre- 
scribing for a man in San Francisco, or some other place far 
distant, would not be personally attending upon the patient. 
But it does not mean that the physician has to be at the bedside 
of the patient holding the patient’s hand, whether the patient 
be a man or a woman, when he writes the prescription. 

Mr. SISSON. I think the language here, however, would be 
construed that every time he wrote a prescription he would have 
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to personally visit and personally make an observation of the 
patient. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not believe the language of this bill 
means that. I will say to the gentleman frankly that if I 
thought so I would not vote for it, because I think it would be 
a hardship on a patient who was employing a physician and 
who had for a long time employed that physician. In such a 
case the physician knows the peculiarities of that patient. As 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] said a while ago, 
there are those unfortunate people who possibly require some 
of this drug. Possibly they can not be cured, and unfortunately 
they are in that situation. Now, the physician of that family 
knows that particular case, as all physicians do in reference to 
cases of that kind. I do not believe it is the intention of this 
bill—if I thought it was I would not be for it—that every time 
that patient needs morphine or opium the physician shall be 
compelled to drive to that patient’s home and see that patient 
in order to prescribe it. But what I do mean is that if a man 
comes into a physician's office and says, Some member of my 
family needs an opiate,” I do not believe the physician is justi- 
fied in prescribing opium without personal attendance and 
knowing the conditions as to that patient. But in this case I 
believe it simply means that when a physician is called upon to 
prescribe he shall have that personal knowledge of the patient, 
and that this provision of the law simply means that where 
there is a physician of a family he does not have to go each 
time he prescribes and visit the patient before doing so. It 
might mean a patient who was not under his regular supervi- 
sion, a patient who was a member of another family, that pos- 
sibly he knew well, but of whom he was not the regular physi- 
cian. I think that is all it means. For that reason I am 
perfectly willing to let the matter stand as it is, 

Mr. SISSON. If I thought that was all it meant I would 
have no objection to it, but it seems to me that if it says he is 
in attendance upon the patient that is all that is necessary. It 
ought not to mean his personal attendance. He ought not to 
have to be at the bedside of the patient every time he writes a 
prescription. 

Mr. FOSTER. The great difficulty is that spoken of by my 
colleague a while ago, that if you say “in attendance” these 
people will advertise cures for the opium habit in order to get 
these patients there, and then will prescribe opium for them. 

Mr. SISSON. Such a physician would not be in personal 
attendance on the patient. 

Mr. FOSTER. I believe it is all right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 


The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Harrison] is anxious to have this bill passed, but I feel 
very keenly on this matter. I do not want this imposition upon 
the people of my district and the other districts that may be 
affected by it. I am willing to withdraw this point of order 
with the understanding that my amendment be agreed to, if we 
can get unanimous consent, and if the gentleman from New 
York will ask it. Then, if the Senate shall believe that I am 
wrong about the matter, I have no objection to its being cured 
in conference, because I do not expect to put myself in the 
attitude of being an obstructionist over a mere technicality. 
But I do believe that this language means just that much to 
the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi with- 
draw his point of no quorum? 

Mr. SISSON. I will do it if I can get unanimous consent 
that the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman's amendment, which he is now seeking to have 
inserted or agreed to, is to strike out the word “personally,” 
so that a prescription by a physician would not have to be 
issued by the physician personally attending upon the patient. 
I do not consent by unanimous consent to an amendment of that 
sort, because in my opinion, with that provision stricken out, 
we may as well throw the bill in the wastebasket. Why not 
take the language which I suggested, which covers both points? 

Mr. SISSON. What is the language suggested by the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. MANN. It is the following: 


Provided, That such physician, dentist, or veterinary surgeon shall 
personally attend on such patient. 
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Mr. SISSON. If it is perfectly clear that he would not have 
to make a second visit when it was not necessary, solely for 
the purpose of making a prescription, I have no objection to the 
language if it means that. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, I long since have gotten beyond the 
point where I would unflertake to say what either a petit 
judge or a petit jury would do, but a physician who is personally 
attending upon another does not mean that every time he writes 
a prescription he must be at his bedside. 

Mr. SISSON. There is a distinction between that language 
and the language contained in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I can see that the language in the bill “in 
personal attendance” might be construed to mean that the 
physician had to be there in person when he wrote his prescrip- 
tion, but the other language could not be so construed. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will accept that amendment I will be very glad, if we 
can get unanimous consent to accept the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, to withdraw the point of order of no 


quorum. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, under all the 
circumstances I shall not only accept the amendment but 
express to the gentleman from Illinois my gratitude for having 
evolved it from his fertile brain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that he 
already has the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Illinois. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P: 4, line 9, after the word “surgeon,” strike out the words 
“shall be in personal attendance upon such tlent and insert in 
lieu thereof “shall personally attend upon such patient,“ so that the 
line will read: Physician, dentist, or veterinary surgeon shall per- 
sonally attend upon such patient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Will the gentleman from New York permit a 
question ? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Does not the gentleman from New York think 
that paragraph B should be amended in two particulars—that 
after the provision that the prescription shall be dated there 
should be added the words “on the day on which it is signed“? 
A corrupt physician might antedate a prescription for a year. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I think that is 
a reasonable amendment, and if the gentleman will offer it I 
will accept it. 

Mr. COOPER. Then there is another amendment which 
should follow that. There is a provision that such pharmacist 
shall preserve such prescriptions for a period of two years. 
When shall that period of two years begin? After the date of 
the prescription or from the date on which it is presented? 

Mr. MANN. He could not preserve the prescriptions until 
after he received them. 

Mr. COOPER. But suppose the prescription to be antedated. 

Mr. MANN. The bill provides that the pharmacist shall pre- 
serve it for two years. Those two years must begin with the 
day he gets it. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose it were not properly dated. 

Mr. MANN. That would not make any difference. 

Mr. COOPER. The pharmacist could say that he got it on 
that date, and then the statute of limitations only run for one 
year, where it would run for two years if it were correctly 
dated. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting, after the word “ dated,” in line 16, page 4, the 
words as of the day on which signed.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Now, I still think there should be after the 
word “years,” in line 19, on page 4, an amendmeot by inserting 
the words “ from the day on which such prescription is filled.” 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, of course the 
gentleman from Wisconsin knows that most of the States which 
have antinarcotic laws have some provision for the retention by 
the druggists of the physicians’ prescriptions; but, of course, 
that is not an answer to his suggestion. If he thinks there is 
an uncertainty and an amendment is offered really for the pur- 
pose of making more certain what the committee is trying to do, 
I will be very glad, for my-part, to accept it. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, has this last amendment been 
reported? 


The CHAIRMAN. It has not. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fage 4, line 19, after t rd" * “ 
day on which such 8 i filed.” gaan kai casa ts | 

Mr. COOPER. And the date of such day shall be preserved 
or shall be recorded by such pharmacist—— 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
is invading the province of the States, and to some extent they, 
regulate these matters themselves, and I think it is safe to leave 
to the State laws matters of that sort. 

Mr. COOPER. Well, if there is such a provision, all right. 
I am only endeavoring to perfect it, so there can be no evasion. | 
Let the Clerk report the amendment without the last clause, rex | 
quiring it to be recorded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 19, e “ * — * 

TC 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I think that could all be 
cured very easily if the pharmacist was required to stamp on 
the prescription the date on which he receives it, and I am in- 
clined to think that is what ought to be done; and that being. 
the case, there would be no question about the time when the 
two years began to run, because he is required to place on the 
prescription the date upon which he received it; then, certainly, 
the time would begin to run from the date of the reception of 
the prescription. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Suppose that the pharmacist 


intended to evade the law in some respect. Would he then 
not incorrectly date it? After all, you are only offering to 
perfect what amounts to a question of evidence, anyway, and I 
ag has believe that would bring about the result the gentleman 

Mr. FOWLER. That is true if he would place a false date 
thereon, the same as the one writing the prescription may place 
a false date thereon; but if that be true, the amendment offered 
here would not cure that defect in any wise whatever. Abso- 
lutely, if the pharmacist was corrupt, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from New York who has charge of this bill, then it 
could be false as to the date when he received it and false as 
to the date that was on the prescription coming from the hand 
of the one who wrote the prescription; but if he is required to 
stamp on the prescription the date he receives it, bis honor is 
at stake and he is compelled to put the date thereon correctly, 
or falsify his honor, and I think, Mr. Chairman, that it would 
cure the defect. 

Mr. COOPER. In reply to the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
Fow rr], I wish to suggest that it is not an uncommon circum- 
stance for a person to take a prescription to a pharmacist and 
request the return of the prescription after it has been filled. 

Mr. FOSTER. A reputable pharmacist does not give him the 
original prescription but gives him a copy of it always. 

Mr. COOPER. He gets something, and there is not anything 
here to provide for the return of the copy. Then we would have 
to leave it, as I understand the gentleman from New York de- 
3 it to be left, “from the day on which the prescription is 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of this act shall not be construed to ap- 

ly to the sale, di 
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or more than one-fourth of a grain of morphine, or more than one- 
twelfth of a grain of hero or more than 8 of codeine, or any 
salt or derivative of any of them in 1 fluid ounce; or, if a solid or semi- 
solid preparation, in 1 avoirdupois ounce; or to liniments, ointments, 
or other preparations which are prepared for external use only: Pro- 
vided, That such remedies and preparations are sold, distributed, given 
away, or dispensed as medicines and not for the pu of evadin 
the intentions and provisions of this act. The p: ons of this a 
shall not apply to decocainized coca leaves or preparations made there- 
aii 75 to other preparations of coca leaves which do not contain 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


e 9, line 2, after the word “only,” insert the words: 

Except liniments, ointments, and other preparations which contain 
cocaine or any of its salts, or alpha or beta, entaine, or any of their 
salts, or any synthetic substitute for them.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, on line 24, page 8, I move to 
strike out the semicolon and insert a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 24, strike out the semicolon after the word “ ounce” and 
insert in lieu thereof a comma. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I would like the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to explain the effect which that will have 
on the provisions of the act. 

Mr. GARDNER. Probably it will have no effect whatever. 
The sentence in this section, “or, if a solid or semisolid prepa- 
ration, in 1 avoirdupois ounce” refers to the whole preceding 
clause, It is all one connected clause and should not be dis- 
joined by a semicolon. The meaning of the clause is that per- 
sons who so desire shall be permitted to sell certain prepara- 
tions if they contain only a small amount of opium or mor- 
phine or heroin or codeine per fluid ounce. If these preparations 
are solid or semisolid, then the amount shall be reckoned per 
ounce avoirdupois instead of per fluid ounce. It is a preferen- 
tial punctuation to carry out the purpose of the act. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I would not devote any atten- 
tion to the matter except sometimes it so happens that a punctu- 
ation of this sort changes the law, and I want to be sure. Of 
course, the gentleman from Massachusetts does not want to 
widen the scope of these exemptions. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, the Massachusetts act, which the gen- 
tleman has in his hand, has a semicolon where I propose to 
insert a comma. On the other hand, the Massachusetts act has 
no comma after the word “or.” I think the punctuation wrong 
in both cases. My attention was called to this detail by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who is not on the floor at 
this moment. I am not so familiar with statutory interpreta- 
tion as he is. He expressed an opinion that the punctuation 
ought to be changed, although he doubted whether it would 
make any difference in the interpretation. He asked me what 
the meaning of the section was. I told him that the intention 
was to exempt from the duplicate-order requirement prepara- 
tions containing a moderate amount of morphine, codeine, heroin, 
or opium, the amount of narcotic to be calculated by the fluid 
ounce in the case of liquids and by the avoirdupois ounce in the 
case of solids and semisolids. Whereupon the gentleman from 
Illinois said that in that case the punctuation ought to be a 
comma instead of a semicolon. I quite agree with him. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Well, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
bined authority of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] satisfies 


me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from New York a 
question. On what medical authority was it that the committee 
authorized the exemption from the provisions of this act of 
articles containing not more than 2 grains of opium to 1 
fluid ounce, for example? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, this was one 
of the controversial features of the law, and I am glad to say 
that the bill is more drastic in this respect than even some of 
the model State laws, like the law of the State of Massachusetts. 
It is customary in these antinarcotic laws to exempt from the 


provisions of the act preparations which contain so small an 


amount of a narcotic as to make it impossible for them to 
become habit-forming drugs. If we did not do this, we would 
limit, if not entirely eliminate, the additional use of narcotics 
in the channel in which it is perhaps legitimate. 

Mr. COOPER. A fluid ounce is a very small quantity of fluid, 
and I would like to ask my distinguished friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Foster] whether the habit of using narcotics would be 
deyeloped from the drinking, as a regular thing, of 2 grains of 
morphine in a fluid ounce? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think if you take a harmless preparation 
from which he could take as much as two grains of opium in a 
fluid ounce you would produce a habit in the patient for the 
drug. But the gentleman from Wisconsin loses sight of this 
fact, that this bill provides against the putting up of any prep- 
aration which might in itself be put up for the purpose of sup- 
plying these patients or people who want to get morphine. 

Now, then, if you are compounding remedies, the chances are 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of one thousand—or one out 
of a million, I might say, of your putting up a medicinal prep- 
aration where the patient will be taking an ounce at a dose. 
You can readily see what a quantity he would have to have if 
he were taking it with any degree of rapidity. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose it was an ounce of water? 
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Mr. FOSTER. Yes; suppose it was an ounce of water. But 
this provides that tha? can not be done. Here is what the bill 
says: 

Provided, That such remedies and preparations are sold, distributed, 
given away, or dispensed as medicines and not for the purpose of eyad- 
ing the intentions and provisions of this act. 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, does the gentleman think that that 
amounts to anything against men who want to sell a habit- 
forming drug? 

Mr. FOSTER. I supposed that it did amount to something. 

Mr. COOPER. How much will that control a man who thinks 
mora of money than he thinks of anything else in the sale of 

rugs? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will agree with the gentleman that probably 
it will be very hard to stop the infraction of this law entirely. 

Mr. COOPER. What I want to get at is this: Could a man 
get up something composed of water and opium, in the propor- 
tion of 1 ounce of water to 2 grains of opium, and sell it by 
the pint under this law and name it anything he pleased? 

Mr. FOSTER. If it is a medicinal preparation, he could. 

Mr. COOPER. He may label it a sure cure for bronchitis. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, we have a law now—a law on the statute 
book—which I think prevents the labeling in that way of 
remedies of that kind. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose he calls it any name he pleases. We 
had a remedy here—gotten up in Chicago a few years ago—and 
they showed by chemical analysis that it was 98 or 99 per cent 
water, with a little bit of something in it to color it and some- 
thing to give it an odor more or less fetid. They sold it for a 
dollar a bottle, and the people who prepared it made about 
$125,000 in a year and a half, and on being exposed they went 
out of business. I want to know whether, under the provisions 
of this bill, which says it shall not apply to 2 grains of opium 
in 1 fluid ounce—— 

The CHAIRMAN. 
consin has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The trouble about that is that all of this 
discussion is out of order. There is nothing pending. 

am COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. Just in one moment, and then I will yield 
with pleasure to the gentleman. This bill, as I understand, is 
to prevent the sale and use of habit-forming drugs. I wish to 
know whether by exempting the use, the habitual use, and the 
sale of 2 grains of opium in a fluid ounce—it may be an ounce 
of water—you are not exempting the very thing you do not want 
to exempt? 

Mr. FOSTER. If you are doing it with water, that would be 
so; but this bill provides expressly that that shall not be done. 

Mr. COOPER. Where does it say that? 

Mr. FOSTER. It says, Such remedies as are sold for the 
purpose of evading the law.” a 

Mr. COOPER. Why can not that be called a remedy? 

Mr. FOSTER. It will be for the purpose of evading the law. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will permit, 
Mr. Chairman, I may say that we amended the pure food and 
drug act last August, not covering this matter but in a way 
that would cover it, by putting in this provision—that the drugs 
misbranded would be subject to a penalty if the package or 
label shall bear any statement or design or device regarding 
the curative or therapeutic effect of such article or any of the 
ingredients or substances contained therein that is fraudulent— 
so that anyone who puts out a preparation and calls it a 
medicinal preparation falsely, and fraudulently stating its 
effects, will find that his article is misbranded and subject to 
the provisions of the pure food and drug act. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose a man should go to a druggist, and 
the druggist had a pint of water with opium iu it in the pro- 
portion which I have mentioned, and he should say to the drug- 
gist. “I am troubled with insomnia,” and the druggist should 
hand to him this pint of water with the opium in it. Would 
that be handed to him as a medicine under the language on 
page 9—that such remedies and preparations are sold, dis- 
tributed, given away, or dispensed as medicines? 

Mr. FOSTER. In the first place, the druggist has no right 
to prescribe. and he could be prosecuted for prescribing. 

Mr. COOPER. He does not prescribe. The man goes to the 
druggist for it. 


The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
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Mr. FOSTER. He says, “I am troubled with insomnia. I 
want you to prescribe something for it.” 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all. He goes there and asks for In- 
somnine. The druggist has it there, put up in pint bottles. The 
druggist does not prescribe. The man just goes and asks for it. 
This law will expressly permit the manufacture and sale of 
habit-forming drugs, because in response to my first question 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], who is a distinguished 
physician, says that the sale of 2 grains of opium in a fluid 
ounce of water might permit the sale of a habit-forming drug. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly; if you take it as a dose. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from Illinois says, “ Certainly, 
if you take it asa dose.” What is to prevent a man from taking 
an ounce of that water in a dose, if he has been accustomed to 
that amount of opium? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I think the point raised by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] is a very proper point to raise. Sooth- 
ing sirup, and various other proprietary medicines which con- 
tain opium, probably ought to be abolished; but this bill, which 
will be a very effective remedial agent, will very likely be 
passed without objection. Unfortunately I am forced to believe 
that if we should attempt in this way to attack all the pro- 
prietary medicines which contain opium, the bill would have a 
rocky road to travel, and would be consigned to oblivion. That 
may not be a very good excuse, but, after all, it is practical. 

The pure-food law requires that on all medicines which con- 
tain opium or any of these habit-forming drugs the label on the 
package shall state the amount of the habit-forming drug which 
it contains. I apprehend that the babies of the country would 
be just as well off, if not better off, if all soothing sirups which 
were used to quiet and put them to sleep were abolished; but 
I am sure it would not be done. Let us attack that evil at 
some other time and in some other way, and we will do good 
with this bill, anyhow. 

Mr. GARDNER. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a mistake to suppose that this provi- 
sion in the bill permits druggists to sell anything which they 
can not sell now. It simply exempts them from the necessity 
of making a duplicate record of sales of preparations and pat- 
ent medicines which contain only a certain restricted proportion 
of narcotics. If this were a question of forbidding the sale, 
without prescription, of opium, and if it was proposed to ex- 
empt from the law all proprietary medicines which contain less 
than 2 per cent of opium, I am inclined to believe that such an 
exemption would be excessive unless justified from the point of 
view of being that half loaf which most sensible people prefer to 
no bread. As has been pointed out, we are struggling with the 
practical question of getting through a law providing for the 
registration of persons who sell these drugs, and requiring the 
keeping of duplicate orders of sales. As a matter of policy, 
to insure the passage of this bill in this Congress, I believe that 
the proposed exemption is permissible. If this exemption is 
refused, interminable delay is in store for the bill. 

Now, not that it bears a great deal on the question, but only 
to illustrate the fact that you can not in matters of legislation 
do all that you wish to do as quickly as you would like, I call 
attention to the fact that in matters of pure food and drug 
legislation the Massachusetts statutes have been copied and 
quoted a great deal. Yet in time we shall go still further in 
that direction. We are now operating in Massachusetts under 
chapter 271 of the act of 1910, so far as the regulation and sale 
of morphia and other narcotic drugs are concerned. So far as 
cocaine is concerned, there is a later statute. 

This Massachusetts statute of 1910 does not deal with the 
registration of druggists or of purchasers of narcotics, nor does 
it deal with the registration of sales of drugs, but it deals with 
the sales themselves. Under this Massachusetts law prepara- 
tions which contain as high as 21 grains of opium per ounce 
may be sold without a physician’s prescription. I hope to see 
that amount reduced to 2 grains, which is the maximum speci- 
fied in this bill. Next, I hope that it will be reduced to 1 
grain, and finally to an even less amount. So far as we have 
been able to go as yet, proceeding from step to step, as we must. 
2} grains per ounce of opium content has been made the Massa- 
chusetts maximum. I refer, of course, to sales without a 
physician’s prescription. For these reasons I believe that we 
shall be wise to pass the bill with the exemptions as provided. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Beginning at the bottom of page 8 it says “or to 
liniments, ointments, or other preparations which are prepared 
for external use only.” Is it intended that percentage of nar- 
cotie applies to that also? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I will say to the gentleman 
from Georgia that the exemption is from the provisions of the 


bill and not as to the amount of the narcotic used at all. The 
purpose of the bill is, as it is in similar State laws, to provide 
that ointments and liniments from which it would be impos- 
sible to form a habit for opiates are to be excluded from the 
provisions of this law. Otherwise every druggist who sells a 
porous plaster would be obliged to come under the provisions of 
this act. And, if I may be permitted by the gentleman from 
Georgia, to use a personal illustration, I will say that during: 
the course of this debate in which I have been denouncing the 
use of narcotics, I have been compelled to wear on the back of 
my neck a porous plaster which I have no doubt has opium in 
it, but I can assure the gentleman it is impossible to get an 
appetite for the drug in that manner. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. The statement of the gentleman is 
that it is not intended to apply to ointments, liniments, and so 
forth, which are capable of internal use. But does the lan- 
guage used limit it to such preparations as are incapable of 
internal use; in other words, liniments, ointments, and other 
preparations which are purely for external use only? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. This is a copy verbatim of 
th. model statute laws on the question which have been found 
to have had that effect there. We further limited it by an 
amendment presented by the gentleman from Massachusetts ex- 
cluding cocaine entirely, because a discussion arose in the com- 
mittee as to whether cocaine snuffed up the nose was a prepa- 
ration for external or internal use. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Does not the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman which was an exception increase the un- 
certainty? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I have an idea that, if they 
are prepared for external use, they are incapable of being used 
as habit-forming drugs. 3 
mar GARDNER. Will the gentleman permit me to answer 

a 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. As far as I can ascertain by asking a num- 
ber of physicians, the situation is this: Unless, perhaps, some 
preparation of cocaine, no liniment, ointment, or other prepara- 
tion made bona fide for external application, even if used ex- 
cessively, can be dangerous. That is to say, no habit can result 
from the surface use of narcotics. In the case of cocaine, how- 
ever, the situation is different, as I understand it. Cocaine 
may be combined with alcohol and menthol, for instance, with 
the intention of making a liniment for external use. Yet the 
purchaser of that liniment, instead of applying it externally, 
may spray it over the mucous membrane in his nostrils if he 
is a victim of the cocaine habit. Most doctors would classify 
such spraying as an internal use of the drug, but the courts 
might think otherwise. Hence my amendment requiring a 
record of every sale of any preparation containing cocaine, even 
if the preparation is designed bona fide for external use. 

The case is different, however, with morphine, codeine, 
heroin, and opium. I am told that no preparation of these nar- 
coties, if intended for external use, could possibly be used in- 
ternally. Any preparation which could be used internally 
would on its face be a fraud if alleged to be for external use. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Does not the gentleman think that 
between the words “are” and “prepared,” at the top of the 
page, the words “bona fide” would be helpful? 

Mr. GARDNER. Anything of that sort would be satisfac- 
tory to me, as far as I am concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 21, strike out “two” and insert “one”; line 21, strike 
out “one-fourth” and insert “ one-eighth"; line 22, strike out “ one- 
twelfth " and insert “one twenty-fourth”; line 23, strike out one“ 
and insert “ one-half.” 

Mr. RODDHENBERY. Mr. Chairman, the object of this 
amendment is to reduce by one-half the amounts of opium and 
other narcotics, so that where preparations contain more than 
the amount covered by the amendment manufacturers will be 
compelled to register and otherwise comply with the statute. 
It is evident from the statement of the gentleman from Illinois, 
Dr. Foster, and the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Garp- 
NER, who are thoroughly familiar with the subject, that prep- 
arations containing the amounts of opium and other narcotics 
as now provided are capable of hurtful use. While gentle- 


men here clearly explained that this bill is not a direct legis- 
lative restriction to be enforced by the Government and does 
not interfere with appropriate State legislation, nevertheless 
the allowing of preparations to be exempt from the provisions of 
the bill containing so high a proportion of opium will constitute 
an indirect way by which Congress will encourage these habit- 
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forming drug manufacturers to so fix up their modified prepara- 
tions with the noninhibited or nontaxable percentage and place 
them on the market. It is done now, but we give them a guide, 
possibly, by which they may safely proceed and profitably op- 
erate. I fear we will multiply to a great extent a number of 
these deleterious agencies in the form of ointments and lini- 
ments, under which come teething powders and soothing sirups, 
which, as the gentleman from Illinois intimated, should be pro- 
hibited, and I have no hesitancy in going further and saying it 
should be entirely prohibited. But if we reduce the percentage 
of opium, and so forth, and require the registry and records on 
a basis of this lower percentage, we do not change the purpose 
and the scope of the act, but we do bring it down to accomplish 
more nearly the result that the Congress has in mind. This 
amendment will undoubtedly discourage and stand in the way, 
not of the honest, square manufacturer, who compounds for 
medicinal and proper uses, but that type of manufacturer who 
puts his habit-forming goods off as ointments and liniments, to 
be purchased, used, and consumed by the unfortunate dope 
fiends of every kind, in the absence, under the law, of being able 
to get something that more nearly fills the bill. I recognize the 
objection made by the gentleman from Massachusetts and others 
that this amendment might present some difficulties in the way 
of the easy passage of the bill. That is true, but I do not 
regard them of sufficient consequence to prevent the House from 
adopting this amendment if it so desires. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, if after listen- 
ing to the debate which was so ably conducted by the two gen- 
tlemen—the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts—the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RODDENBERY] 
has made up his mind to offer and press this amendment, realiz- 
ing as I do that there is no man who is more competent and 
who knows better how to use the rules than he does 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to advise the 
gentleman to act entirely freely with reference to this amend- 
ment. If the committee are not in accord with the amendment, 
I shall raise no parliamentary obstruction. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I think that is a very fair 
proposition, and the spirit of it I will accept. I have no sym- 
pathy with these proprietary or patent medicine people. I 
would like to exclude the use of narcotics entirely from every 
one of these patent medicines if I thought we could do it, and 
if I vote against the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia 
it is simply upon the ground, that is so well stated by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, that we want to get all we can out of this leg- 
islation, and he is proposing more I believe than we can get. 
These exemptions in our bill are all considerably less than those 
in the model State laws, and with that I am content. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. Harrison] 
answer a question? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Section 6 provides that the provisions of this 
act shall not be construed to apply to the sale of any of the 
preparations mentioned in the section. Does that mean that one 
can sell these drugs who is not registered? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. So that a man can sell two grains of opium, 
which is a dose of opium, and an ounce of water to anybody 
who comes to his store and asks for it, whether he may be a 
grocer or any sort of a business man, and he even may not have 
a license at all? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. He can sell an ounce preparation of 
peppermint and water and opium to a drug fiend who goes into 
any drug store so far as the national 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Georgia is wrong. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I understand so far as this bill is con- 
cerned—— 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman has not read the whole of it. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Yes; I have read the entire bill. 

Mr. COOPER. The point to which I directed the attention 
of the gentleman from New York is that one can sell 2 grains 
of opium in an ounce of water, which is a dose of opium, and he 
need not be registered. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Under the provisions of this 
act he is pretty apt to get tangled up with the pure-food law 
or with the qualifications provided in the latter part of this sec- 
tion. 

Mr. COOPER. We are enacting a statute which to the vari- 
ous State legislatures means that so far as the Congress of the 
United States is concerned it is content that a nonregistered, 
unlicensed pharmacist may sell grocers, as they do frequently, a 
dose of opium at any time or to anybody who asks for it, and 
what effect will that have upon the State legislatures if some- 
body in a State legislature will rise and protest that the bill 
then presented opens opportunity for the use of habit-forming 


drugs and it is said, “Oh, no; the Congress of the United 
States has exempted us grocers and business men.” 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The gentleman will find upon 
examination that our bill in Congress has a more drastic and 
severe provision than State laws on this subject. 

Mr. COOPER. Well, but this permits the sale of 2 grains 
of opium, and that is a dose, in an ounce, and it permits it to 
be sold to anybody upon his request and as a proprietary medi- 
cine, and the man who sells it is exempted from the provisions 
of this act, which requires registration and license. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the practical effect of this ex- 
emption I think is in one way stated by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, but not fully stated in another way. The practical 
effect of this exemption is to permit retail druggists to sell a. 
proprietary medicine without requiring the purchaser to make 
out a written order a copy of which is required to be retained 
for two years, one by the purchaser and one by the seller. 
In other words, without these exemptions if any one goes into 
a drug store and buys any proprietary medicine with these 
drugs in the medicine you have to make out a regular order, 
which order has to be preserved both by the purchaser and the 
seller, the order being in duplicate. 

Now, gentlemen know very well that this act prescribes a good 
many onerous conditions upon the retail druggists of the 
country as it stands, conditions which I am happy to believe 
at present they are quite willing to accept. I am very confident 
if everyone who went into a drug store to buy one of these 
proprietary medicines—very numerous in numbers, and I wish 
they were less—had to make out a written order, the act would 
be so unpopular that it would soon be repealed. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Rop- 
DENBERY J. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill as amended to 
the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cor, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6282) 
to provide for the registration of, with collectors of internal 
revenue, and to impose a special tax upon all persons who 
produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, 
distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, their salts, 
derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes, and had 
directed him to report the same to the House with certain 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on the amend- 
ments? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HARRISON of New York, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

THE CURRENCY BILL. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 190. 

Resolved, That 25,000 les of the curre bill, H. R. 6454, be 
rinted for the use of the House, of which 5, copies shall be de- 
ivered to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and the balance 

distributed through the folding room. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia a question. By 
this resolution are these to be distributed through the folding 
room or the document room? 

Mr. GLASS. Through the folding room. 

Mr. CULLOP. So that each Member will have a pro rata 
share for his own use? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I will, 

Mr. MANN. This bill was introduced to-day? 
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Mr. GLASS. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman make inquiry to see what 
25,000 copies would cost? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I did not. 

Mr. MANN. I assume it would come within $500. Of 
course, the House can not make an order that would extend 
over the cost of $500. 

Mr. GLASS. I was told by the person in charge of the fold- 
ing room that that was the limit that could be asked for. I 
assume that he had that figure in mind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to.. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of another resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 191. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives be, and is hereby, authorized to sit during the ses- 
sions of the House and during the recesses of the Sixty-third Congress, 
and to employ such expert and other assistance as may be required in 
the transaction of its business, the expenditure for this purpose not to 
exceed the sum of $5,000, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is the purpose of this resolution to permit the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to make full investigation 
of the banking and currency measure which may be reported? 

Mr. GLASS. The purpose of it is to confine any investigation 
to the banking and currency measure to be reported. 

Mr. MANN. This resolution as now presented is not for the 
purpose of reopening the investigation that was being carried 
on in the last Congress? 

Mr. GLASS. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that the committee needs considerable 
help, probably expert help and otherwise? 

Mr. GLASS. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. I noticed the other day that the distinguished 
Chief Magistrate of the country, when he did us the honor to 
appear in the Hall of the House and deliver his message to the 
joint assembly of the House and Senate, stated that the Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency of the two Houses had been 
at work on a banking and currency bill. I got the impression 
from what he said that not only the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass], in whom we all have confidence 
and whom we all honor, had been called upon by the Chief 
Magistrate, but that the balance of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency had also been in consultation with the 
President. I did not know but that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency had been at work for some time and had made all 
this investigation. But with the understanding, from the in- 
formation furnished to me, that the information conveyed by 
the President was erroneous, and that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has not had any meeting and has made no 
investigation, I shall not object to the resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman that I assume that 
the President meant to say that the members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the other House and the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency of this House had 
given some consideration to the matters referred to, but not full 
consideration by any manner of means. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what the President meant. The 
President has an unusual command of clear English. I know 
of no one who can state that which he knows more clearly than 
the President. The President's statement to the House and to 
the Congress was that the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency of both Houses had been at work preparing the bill. 
Sometimes those who can use English most readily are least 
eareful about their facts. In this case the President was not 
careful about his facts. 

Mr. GLASS. I may say, Mr. Speaker, that the President was 
not so far wrong about his facts in that regard. The House 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress had very exhaustive hearings upon this proposition, and 
we considered this proposition, and the bill introduced here to- 
day had as its basis largely the hearings held then. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that was not the statement of the Presi- 
dent. The President’s statement to the House and to the coun- 
try was in effect that the Committees on Banking and Currency 


of the two Houses had prepared a bill. Now, I have the highest 
regard for the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass], but I recall the fact that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House consists of majority and minority Mem- 
bers, and that it is erroneous for the President or any one else 
to say that the House Committee on Banking and Currency has 
been considering matters simply because our distinguished col- 
pach from Virginia has been using his gray matter on the 
subject. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not customary, when speaking of a 
committee preparing a bill, to do so when, as a matter of fact, 
the minority has not been overworked in that regard? [Laugh- 


ter.] 
Mr. MANN. It is not the custom so to speak. On the con- 
trary—— 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I will call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that the Payne tariff bill was prepared. 
Mr. MANN. By the majority members of the committee, and 
whenever reference was made to it in that Congress or reference 
is made in this Congress to the Underwood bill it has been 
raphe nar the majority members of the committee prepared 

e bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I think the gentleman is in error to 
this extent: When authority was given to disburse an amount 
of money placed at the disposal of the majority members of 
the committee, in order that there might be no misunderstand- 
ing it was distinctly stated that it should be expended by the 
majority members, and that had been the custom. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the money that was placed at disposal was 
placed at the disposal of a single individual. There was not a 
committee at all at that time. 

Here is the language of the President: 

The committees of the Congress to which legislation of this character 
is referred have devoted careful and dispassionate study to the means 
of accomplishing these objects. They have honored me by consulting 
me. They are ready to suggest action. 2 

But they have not had a meeting. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman think that anybody 
has misled the President into believing that it was prepared by 
the committee? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I think the President is too careless with 
his facts and too free with his English. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I have examined the 
House resolution. It is a simple House resolution, authorizing 
the employment of experts, to cost not to exceed $5,000. Of 
course, it can not appropriate the money, because that would 
require a joint resolution. The money could not be paid out of 
the contingent fund because there is no resolution to that effect. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, as I understood 
this resolution it was offered in order to provide authority to 
the committee to engage experts, but it would require a subse- 
quent resolution from the Committee on Accounts to pay the 
money out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I think that is true. Was that the inten- 
tion? 

Mr. GLASS. It was. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution in its present shape 
does not authorize the payment of any money. 

Mr. MANN. No. It was not intended to. That was my un- 
derstanding. 

The SPEAKER. If it is not intended to fix it so that you 
ean pay for it, of what good is it? 

Mr. MANN. Why, it authorizes the employment at once and 
gives an opportunity to the Committee on Accounts to prepare 
a resolution, which, I take it, the House would direct them to 
de, to provide for the payment out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am not certain that the 
gentleman would be justified in employing persons, under au- 
thority to employ, unless provision had been made for their 
payment. Nobody in an executive department would be able to 
employ a person authorized by law for certain services unless 
the appropriation were actually made. While I have not looked 
into this situation, it might be very doubtful whether the gen- 
tleman could employ anybody. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, that may be the 
case; but in the last Congress, after the House had given au- 
thority to this committee to engage in an investigation, with a 
limit of cost of $25,000, the first thing the committee did was to 
employ one man at a cost of $15,000; and it ran up bills of over 
$50,000 without any authority, in direct contradiction to the 
action of the House, and we provided for it out of the con- 
tingent fund; and the gentleman from New York Mr. FITZGER- 
ALD] brought in a bill to add to the amount in the contingent 
fund so that it could be provided for. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but I voted against authorizing 
the payment of certain bills that were illegally incurred. 

Mr. MANN. That may be; but there were enough gentlemen 

on that side who voted to pay them, so they were paid. All of 
us on this side voted against it. 
' Mr. LLOYD. The purpose I had in rising was to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this does not authorize the payment of 
money, either out of the Treasury of the United States or out 
‘of the contingent fund, and I do not wish the Committee on 
Accounts to be placed in the position in which it was placed 
‘last year, to which the gentleman from Illinois has referred. 
If there is to be an authorization here for the payment of 
"money out of the contingent fund, I hope the resolution will 
"so provide, and that no expenditure will be made beyond the 
‘amount that is authorized in the resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, the House may be very well as- 
sured of the fact that there will be no expense beyond the 
amount authorized by the resolution. 

Nr. LLOYD. But this resolution authorizes no payment by 
anybody. If this resolution passes, there can not be one dollar 
paid out of the contingent fund on account of it. 

Mr. GLASS. I should like to have the resolution modified 
so as to authorize it. The matter is entirely new to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Currency. The resolu- 
{tion was submitted to the majority leader and to the minority 
Header, with the expectation that they would know what I 
wanted and would aid me in accomplishing it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This does not give you any money. You 
might employ people and never get the money to pay them. 

The SPEAKER. It takes a joint resolution to pay it in any 
way except out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think this is a mistake. It ought to 
provide for the payment. 
| Mr. MANN. Very well. Here is a contingency. If this reso- 
Iution provided for the payment of money out of the contingent 


fund, it would have to go to the Committee on Accounts under 


the rule. Now, in view of the emergency 
} Mr. FITZGERALD. It could be done by unanimous consent. 
| Mr. MANN. In view of the emergency the resolution author- 
izes the committee practically to engage some experts. I take 
it that the committee are going to work with a view to getting 
an early report. It seems to me that we might pass the reso- 
‘lution and leave it to the Committee on Accounts to provide 
for the payment out of the contingent fund. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Now, if the gentleman wants to offer an 
amendment, this is the time to do it. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the proper, 


Way would be to use language in the resolution so that it would 
authorize the employment; then the Committee on Accounts or 
the Appropriation Committee can take care of the manner in 
which it is to be paid. That authorization might be made so 
as not to exceed a certain sum which the committee might incur. 
That seems to me to be the proper way in which this matter 
should be disposed of. 


` THE COMMERCE COURT. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like a moment to pro- 

pound an inquiry to some gentlemen on the other side of the 
House with reference to the caucus action yesterday concerning 
the Commerce Court. The appropriations for the Commerce 
Court will expire on the 30th of June, 1913. After that date 
there is no other court in which any person can appear concern- 
‘ing an order made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They are all required to go to the Commerce Court. The Com- 
| merce Court judges will continue, I apprehend, to receive their 
| salaries, but other officials of the Commerce Court will be 
{without pay, and after the ist of July, under the law, are for- 
bidden to give their services free. 
h Has the Democratic caucus on this 28th day of the month, 
| with to-morrow, Saturday, and Sunday coming, with the two 
| bodies of Congress in session, made any provision for taking 
care of the Commerce Court business of the country, affecting 
all the shippers of all the railroads in the country, or is it 
expected to wait until next August or next September before 

any action is to be taken? 

Of course, as long as you do the business of the House in a 
secret Democratic caucus, the only way that we have of ob- 
taining information is by begging for it on the floor of the 
House, and I beg for it now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why does not the gentleman join the 
Democratic Party? 

Mr. MANN. It would break up the Democratic Party. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
to the resolution which is pending. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the original resolution 
und then read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives be, and is hereby, authorized to sit during the sessions 
of the House and during the recesses of the Sixty-third Congress and 
to employ such expert and other assistance as mayan required in 
the transaction of its business, the expenditure for this purpose not to 
exceed the sum of $5,000. 

Add to the end of the resolution the following : 

And to be won out of the contingent fund of the House on the 
order of the nk and Currency Committee, and evidenced by the 
indorsement of the man thereof and approved by the Committee 
on Accounts and evidenced by the indorsement of its chairman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the resolution as 
amended. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


TENTS FOR CONFEDERATE REUNION AT BRUNSWICK, GA. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, to-day when the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Howarp] asked unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution to supply one of the 
Confederate posts down in Georgia with tents and other things 
I offered an objection. Mr. Speaker, I can not afford to go 
on record offering an objection to any favor which may be con- 
ferred on the soldiers of this country, and I therefore withdraw 
my objection thereto and ask for the present consideration of 
that resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws his 
objection made to the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Howard] and asks for its present consideration. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the Committee on Accounts from the consideration of 
the following concurrent resolution, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 2. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 9 
That the Joint Committee on Printing be, and hereby is, authorized 
employ a stenographer, compensation at the rate of $75 per month, to 
be paid one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
out of the contingent fund of the House, until otherwise provided for. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of order 
against the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. It is a request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to discharge the Committee on Accounts from fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution and consider the same at 
this time. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, in order to explain the necessity 
for this resolution I ask that the following letter from Senator 
FLETCHER, who is chairman of that joint committee, be read by 
the Clerk. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SENATE OF THH UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTED ON PRINTING, 
June 3, 1913. 
Hon. James T. LLOYD, 
Chairman Committee on Accounts, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. LLOYD: I desire to call your attention to the inclosed reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 2) prpriding for a stenographer, at $75 per mon 
for the Joint Committee on Pr Bune: This resolution was introdu 
by me on behalf of the joint committee, and I most earnestly recom- 
mend its favorable consideration by your committee. The resolution 
was reported favorably by the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate and e to by the Senate on June 2, 
1913 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2089). 

The Joint Committee on Printing, as provided for by law (28 Stat. L. 
601), consists of three Members of the Senate and three Members of 
the House. Its organization and duties are separate and distinct from 
those of the Committee on Printing of either House. The joint com- 
mittee is, in fact, a board of directors for the Government Printing 
Office. Its principal duties, as prescribed by statute, are: 

1. To fix upon standards of papers for the public printing and 


binding. 

2. To receive bids and award contracts for the pees of paper. 
One mos contracts about $1,250,000 worth of paper is bought 
annually. 

3. To authorise open-market purchases of paper. 

4. To hear and decide appeals relating to paper. 

5. To authorize purchases of machinery and equipment in excess of 


o authorize contracts for illustrations in excess of $1,200. 


-| $1,000 in any one Instance. 
$ EOR y 
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7. To supervise award of contracts for materials and sap lies. 

8. To authorize contracts for storage room for the Printing Office. 

9. To control the arrangement and style of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and the indexing of the same. 

10. To supervise the compilation of the Congressional Directory, me- 
morial addresses, abridgment of messages and documents, and various 
other publications which Con from time to time orders printed 
under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

11. To supervise the publications of the Patent Office. 

12. To supervise illustrations for the ro Me Yearbook. 

13. To issne orders for reprints within $200 limit of cost. 

14. To select bindings for extra copies and for congressional and 
library sets of public documents. 

a: Ae regulate editions in which congressional documents shall be 
rinted. 
E 16. To determine charges against the congressional allotment for 
8 in certain cases. 

17. To regulate the sale of 3 pla tes. 
bi ee remedy any neglect or delay in the public printing and 

n 5 

For a number of fer pp to last August the clerk of the joint com- 
mittee was assisted in s work by an assistant secretary and a 
stenographer in the employ of the Printing Investigation Commission. 
Since the discontinuance of that commission the 5 committee has 
had only one clerk to do its work. It is impossible to keep the work 
of the committee up to date without the assistance of a stenographer 
who should be capable of n certain other clerical duties. The 
joint committee of necessity has its own office in the Capitol and is 
os bac aa to keep extensive records and files. The clerks of the Senate 
and House Committees on Printing have their own duties to perform 
and are not available for the work of the joint committee, which keeps 
its clerk busy in Washington throughout the entire year. 

If you have any hesitation or doubt about the matter, I would thank 
you for an opportunity to submit additional argument. Thanking you 
for an early consideration of the resolution I beg to remain, 


Very respectfully, yours, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, Chairman, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire of the 
gentleman from Missouri if he knows just what help the Joint 
Committee on Printing has? 

Mr. LLOYD. They have one clerk. 

Mr. MANN. And what help the Senate and House Committees 
on Printing have? 

Mr. LLOYD. Prior to the present time they have had a clerk, 
an assistant clerk, and a stenographer. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And Congress, in the investigation of 
conditions, eliminated these employees? 

Mr. LLOYD. Eliminated the assistant clerk and the stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And now it is proposed to restore the 
stenographer and the clerk—to restore both? 

Mr. LLOYD. Not both. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To restore one. Mr. Speaker, this mat- 
ter is one which was very carefully investigated by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in connection with the legislative bill. 

A situation was disclosed which resulted in these positions 
being eliminated. I do not propose to discuss what the situ- 
ation was, but the same men constituting a commission on 
printing, a Joint Committee on Printing, and two separate Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate on Printing—the same individ- 
uals doing work that was so related that it had to be practically 
done by one organization—under the guise of these four differ- 
ent organizations, three, at least 

Mr. MANN, Two committee of the House and of the Senate— 
one Committee on Printing and a joint commission. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under each one of these different guises 
obtained clerical assistance, claimed to be rendered necessary. 
Regardless of the merits of this proposition, which I do not care 
to discuss at this time, I have never known of an attempt being 
made to fasten a charge upon the contingent fund of the House 
by resolution requiring the concurrent action of the Senate, and 
I am not willing that we should initiate such a thing at this 
time, even if we can do so. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman recall any instance where 
the House out of its contingent fund has paid an employee 
named by a distinguished Member of the Senate, or vice versa? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 

Mr. MANN. Of course there can only be one stenographer. 
He will be named by either the House Committee on Printing or 
the Senate Committee on Printing, and in either case they are 
calling upon the contingent fund of the other body to pay the 
Salary. 

Mr. LLOYD. This joint committee, as I understand it, is a 
committee composed of members of both Houses, three from 
each. I do not know, of course, whether this stenographer 
which is claimed to be necessary will be selected by the House 
members or by the Senate members. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, in view of what trans- 
pired in the past, after careful investigation of the committee 
of the two Houses, we were unwilling to continue the employees 
that had been provided by Congress for this joint committee. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
the gentleman from Missouri able to say to the House now 
WLat employees the House Committee on Printing has and what 
employees the Senate Committee on Printing has? 

Mr. LLOYD. The House Committee on Printing has that 
which they are authorized to have under the concurrent law. 

Mr. MANN. What are they? 

Mr. LLOYD. Just at this moment I can not answer; I know 
they have at least a clerk. 

Mr. MANN. A clerk and a janitor, and the Senate commit- 
tee has a clerk, an assistant clerk, and a janitor. Now, what 
duties does the House Committee on Printing have apart from 
the duties of the Joint Committee on Printing? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the matter, the 
House Committee on Printing is a distinct organization of the 
House. There is a Senate committee that is a distinct organiza- 
tion of the Senate, and then there is a joint committee, which 
is composed of the committee of the House and the committee 
of the Senate, and that makes the joint committee. Now, 
whether they do business separately or not I am not in a posi- 
tion to say; I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the House Committee on Printing and the 
Senate Committee on Printing combined constitute the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. LLOYD. That is right. 

Mr. MANN. The House Committee on Printing reports on 
resolutions concerning the printing of documents occasionally, 
and has some work in that connection. The Senate committee 
does the same thing. Those are all the individual duties that 
they have to perform. The rules only provide for the standing 
Joint Committee on Printing, to consist of three members. The 
only provision under the rules for the House committee at all is 
the joint committee. Now, as a matter of fact, three members 
on the part of the House joint committee act separately on reso- 
lutions relating to printing that are reported to the House, and 
it is idle to say that the employees of the House Committee on 
Printing, the House joint committee, and the Senate joint com- 
mittee are not supposed to do the work of the joint committee. 
That is what they are there for. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York objects. 


LOANING CERTAIN TENTS FOR THE USE OF THE CONFEDERATE VET- 
ERANS’ REUNION, BRUNSWICK, GA. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House House 
joint resolution 98, which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
WALKER] introduced, which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Howarp] called up, and to which the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Fow.er] objected; and he having withdrawn his objec- 
tion, it is called up on motion of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Fow.er], who asks unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 98) authorizing the Secretary of War 


to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate Veterans’ Re- 
union, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in July, 1913. 


Resolved, etc.. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to loan, at his discretion, to the executive committee of the 
Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in the 
month of July, 1913, such tents, with necessary poles, ridges, and yina 
as may be required at said reunion: Provided, 'That no expense shall be 
caused the United States Government by the delivery and return of said 
property, the same to be delivered to said committee designated at such 
time prior to the holding of said reunion as may be a upon by 
the Secretary of War and J. G. Weatherly, general chairman of said 
executive committee: And provided further, That the Secretary of War 
shall, before delivering such property, take from said J. G. Weatherly a 
good and sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good 
order and condition, and the whole without expense to the United States, 


The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ pins,” insert the words “and also 
such cots and blankets.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideras 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
weuld like to ask any member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs here whether the inclusion of the words “cots and 
blankets” is a new proposition, or whether it has been cus- 
tcmary in the past to provide them along with the tents? I 
should dislike to see Congress go any further ta reference to 
the loan of tents. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HUGHES] 
is a member of the Committee on Military Affairs. He has just 
come in the Hall and probably knows. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I am not now a member of that 
committee, Mr. Speaker. ; 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object, but I say if this 
is an innovation with reference to the loan of blankets, I think 
the next time the matter comes up on a request for unanimous 
consent objection will be made to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
a number of these resolutions have passed through since I have 
been a Member of the House without this amendment. If the 
gentleman from Illinois will offer the resolution without that 
amendment in reference to cots and blankets, I shall not object. 
I do object to the cots and blankets business, because I think it 
is an innovation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What is the objection to it? There is 
nothing wrong in it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Oh, I think there is—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas serves notice on 
the gentleman from Illinois that unless he leaves the amend- 
ment out he will object. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Texas that my 
colleague from Illinois calls this matter up as a matter of 
courtesy, without having charge of the resolution in the way of 
being reported, and he can not make any agreement very well 
in reference to it. The committee amendment could be voted 
down or adopted. I do not see how anybody could make any 
agreement about this. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment would have to be voted 
down to comply with the demand of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CaLLAway]. Of course, it would be necessary to have the 
unanimous consent first. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

GETTYSBURG REUNION. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow er], relative to the payment of 
the expenses of certain soldiers to the celebration at Gettysburg 
on July 4, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WILLIS] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a reso- 
lution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution appropriating $4,000 to defray traveling ex 
$ soldiers of the Civil War, now residing in the District of 

from Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., and return. 

Resolved, ete., That to 1 75 the traveling expenses of all honorabl 
discharged soldiers of the Civil War and of all soldiers of the Confed- 
erate armies who rendered honorable service therein, how con, an 
the District of Columbia, from Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, a 
and return, to enable such soldiers to attend the celebration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg 
July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1913, there is appropriated, one-half out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated and one-half out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia, the sum of $4,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

That such appropriation shall be expended by a commission consist- 
ing of the Secretary of War; Col. Thomas S. Hopkins, past commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. Department of the Potomac; and 
Capt. D. B. Mull, ex-commander of the United Confederate Veterans, of 
a post in Georgia, residents of the District of Columbia. 

That said commission is authorized to adopt such rules for the deter- 
mination of the persons entitled to transportation hereunder as they 
may deem proper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I object. 

Mr: FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman will with- 
hold his objection for a couple of minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER] 
requests the gentleman from Texas to withhold his objection 
for a couple of minutes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I can not do that. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, June 27, 1913, 
at 12 o’clock noon. - 


nses of 
olumbia, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, submitting a schedule of useless papers in the 
Treasury Department (H. Doc. No. 104), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2272) providing for an increase 
in the number of midshipmen at the United States Naval 
Academy after June 30, 1913, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 25), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOWARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 98) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents for the use 
of the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, to be held at Brunswick, 
Ga., in July, 1913, reported the same with an amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 26), which said joint resolution 
and report were ordered to be printed. : 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6383) 
to amend section 19 of an act entitled “An act to increase the 
limit of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the en- 
largement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings: to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings; to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,“ approved March 4, 1913, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 27), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 32) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district Judge in and for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, reported the same with the amend- 
ments of the Senate, accompanied by a report (No. 29), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Union Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 6141) providing for mediation, conciliation, and ~ 
arbitration in controversies between certain employers and their 
employees, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 30), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 6433) to relocate the 
headquarters of the customs district of Florida; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 6434) providing 
830 per month as expenses for rural letter carriers and grant- 
ing them 30 days’ leave per annum; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 6485) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for ocean mail service between the 
United States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce”; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 6436) to amend section 4 
of the act entitled “An act relating to navigation of vessels, 
bills of lading, and to certain obligations, duties, and rights in 
connection with the carriage of property,” approved February 
13, 1893; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 6437) appropriating 
money for the improvement of the Connecticut River between 
Hartford, Conn., and Holyoke, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 6488) to provide additional 
compensation to letter carriers of the Rural Delivery Service 
for the maintenance and upkeep of horses and vehicles used in 
the discharge of their official duties; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 6489) to amend sections 1 
and 2 of the act of March 3, 1905, providing for judges in the 
northern district of Illinois; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6440) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of 
aliens into the United States,“ approved February 20, 1907; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 6441) to provide for rec- 
ognizing the services of certain members of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, to extend to them the thanks of Congress, to 
authorize their promotion and retirement, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. . 
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By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 6442) to erect a monu- 
ment over the grave of Col. Benjamin Hawkins, located in 
Crawford County, Ga.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 6443) to establish in 
the Department of Agriculture a bureau to be known as the 
bureau of public highways, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6444) for the relief of the State of Geor- 
gia; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6445) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Jefferson, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6446) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Toccoa, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6447) to establish a fish hatchery and fish 
station in the ninth congressional district of Georgia; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6448) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Lawrenceville, Ga.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6449) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Winder, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6450) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Commerce, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6451) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Buford, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 6452) to authorize the 
payment of pensions monthly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POST (by request): A bill (H. R. 6453) to authorize 
the adjustment of the accounts of Army officers in certain cases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 6454) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic cur- 
rency, affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and 
to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALSH: Resolution (H. Res. 187) authorizing and 
directing the Speaker of the House of Representatives to ap- 
point a committee to investigate the possibility and advisability 
of installing in the House of Representatives a practical elec- 
trical and mechanical system of voting; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. RUCKER: Resolution (H. Res. 188) to authorize the 
chairman of the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress to appoint a clerk to said 
committee; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Resolution (H. Res. 189) to make in 
order legislation to abolish the Commerce Court and to provide 
for its jurisdiction ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 102) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the United 
States Military Academy, at West Point, Mirza Mohammed Ali 
Khan, of Persia: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: Memorial of the Legislature of Michigan, 
favoring the calling of a convention to propose an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting polygamy ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 6455) granting a pension 
to Willard A. Farmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6456) granting a pension to Sarah Ann 
Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6457) granting a pension to F. A. Rowe; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6458) granting a pension to Louisa L. Bene- 
dict; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6459) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Huntly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6460) granting an iucrease of pension to 
Henry H. Kellogg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6461) granting an increase of pension to 

\ Minot Stebbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6462) granting an increase of pension to 

Charles Schlaburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6463) for the relief of Charles J. Calla- 
han; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6464) for the relief of Charles R. Grant; 
te the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6465) to correct the military record of 
Edward R. Vanderslice ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6466) to correct the military record of 
W. S. Krake; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6467) to correct the military record of 
Benjamin F. Lovett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6468) to correct the military record of 
Walter N. Scott; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6469) to correct the military record of 
Robert J. Scott; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6470) to correct the military record of 
John C. Springer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6471) to remove the charge of desertion 
eure Adam B. Ackerman; to the Committee on Military Af- 

rs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6472) to correct the military record of 
Charles Sloat; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6473) to amend the muster roll of Com- 
pany B, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, so as to in- 
clude the name of William C. Armstrong thereon; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. b 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6474) to waive the age 
limit for admission to the Pay Corps of the United States Navy 
9 875 ease of Rufus B. Langsford; to the Committee on Sava 

airs. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 6475) granting a pension to 
Robert Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 6476) granting a pen- 
sion to William S. Kemp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6477) granting a pension to Toliver W. 
Corn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6478) granting a pension to James N. 
Parker; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6479) granting a pension to William A. 
Senkbeil; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6480) granting a pension to William J. 
Shedd; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6481) granting a pension to Swinfield 
Stanley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6482) granting a pension to Willis §. How- 
ard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6483) granting a pension to Eliza A. 
Woody; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6484) granting a pension to Sanford A. 
Pinyan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6485) granting a pension to Pinckney P. 
Chastain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6486) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan M. Lampkin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6487) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert C. Wallace; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6488) for the relief of Joseph M. Davis; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6489) for the relief of Mrs. F. E. Chand- 
ler; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6490) for the relief of William J. Coch- 
ran; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6491) for the relief of Steven Pittman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6492) for the relief of Julius Pickett; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6493) for the relief of the heirs of W. 
W. W. Fleming; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6494) for the relief of the heirs of John B. 
Graham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 6495) for the relief of the 
heirs of William Woods; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 6496) to correct the 
relative rank of Lieut. Frederick S. L. Price, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment of Infantry, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6497) for the 
relief of the estate of Robert Dinkins; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 6498) granting an increase 
of pension to John M. Schmidt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6499) for the relief of Andrew Gaffney; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 6500) for the relief of Au- 
gusta G. Evans; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6501) granting a pension to George A. 
Ryan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6502) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert F. Thorn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 6503) granting an increase of pension to 
William Duffus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6504) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Dowdle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 6505) granting an increase of 
pension to. Thomas Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 6506) for the relief of James 
T. McKenney; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 6507) granting a pension to 
Mary McBride; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 6508) for the relief of 
Joseph B. Riley, alias Thomas B. Keesy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 6509) granting an increase of 
pension to Walter S. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6510) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester Knapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 6511) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John W. Scott; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 6512) granting a pension to 
Alicia J. Flynn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 6513) granting an increase 
of pension to Zylpha Raymond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6514) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James Herman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 6515) for the relief of 
John Farrell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6516) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah A. Dugan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6517) granting an increase of pension to 
Regina Allison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 6518) granting an 
increase of pension to Calvin C. Hussey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6519) granting an increase of pension to 
Adeline M. Hannaford ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 6520) to correct pension cer- 
tificate No. 678122, issued by the Commissioner of Pensions on 
the Ist day of April, A. D. 1909, to Margaret Barron, as guar- 
dian of Mary W. Barron, a minor child of Mahlon Barron, de- 
ceased, late of Company I, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, entitling said minor child 
to a pension under the act of June 27, A. D. 1890, until it at- 
tained the age of 16 years, beginning on the 17th day of August, 
A. D. 1908, so as to entitle the said child to such pension be- 
ginning on the 22d day of July, A. D. 1907; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6521) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Alonzo Dyke; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6522) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6523) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6524) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6525) to reimburse Martha A. Walker 
for the loss of certain property; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 6526) granting a pension to 
Robert A. Talbott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6527) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Layman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 6528) granting 
an increase of pension to Polly Taylor; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6529) granting an increase of pension to 
Nellie C. Downs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 6530) for the relief of 
Michael F. O'Hare; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6531) for the relief of Paul Butler; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 6532) granting a pension to 
Susan E. Nash; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 6533) granting a pen- 
sion to Emma Ewing; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of stockholding employees of 
the United States Steel Corporation and subsidiary companies, 
protesting against the passage of legislation for the dissolution 
the United States Steel Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: Petition of the Texas Bankers’ As- 
sociation, Galyeston, Tex., favoring the passage of the Newlands 
bill for the Government to control the waters of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. S 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill for 
the relief of the estate of Robert Dinkins; to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Stinwinder Wine Co. and the 
Missouri Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association, of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of the sweet-wine bill; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of the First National Bank of 
Corvallis, Oreg., relative to certain changes in the monetary sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petition of J. and C. Gray, P. E. Priest, and 
W. H. Soper, committee of the business men of Colon, Me., fa- 
voring a duty on paper and asking for the repeal of that part of 
the Canadian reciprocity act which admits paper free of duty; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KEISTER. Petitions of 146 stockholding employees 
of the Buckeye Mine, 262 of the Southwest No. 3 Mine, 101 of 
the Central Mine, 386 of Baggaley Mine, 295 of the Hecla No. 2 
Mine, 261 of the Alverton Mine, 175 of the Dorothy Mine, 660 of 
the Standard Mine, 190 of the Scotdale Mine, 304 of the United 
Mine, 302 of the Southwest No. 1 Mine, 277 of the Marguerite 
Mine, 251 of the Calumet Mine, 253 of the Brinkerton Mine, 88 
of the Mammoth Mine, 112 of te Mutual Mine, 448 of the 
Hecla Nos. 1 and 3 Mines, 53 of the Southwest No. 2 Mine, all 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co.; 365 of the Whitney Mine and 344 
of the Hostetter Mine, of the Hostetter-Connellsville Coke Co., 
protesting against a dissolution of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of the board of governors of the 
Commercial Club of Salt Lake City, favoring proyiding ade- 
quate quarters for our foreign representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of sundry citizens of Turlock, Cal., 
protesting against the passage of any legislation for the diver- 
sion of the waters of the watershed of the Tuolumne River; to 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of D. Boosing, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of a 1-cent letter-postage rate; to the Committee or 
the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Charles D. Boyles, vice president 
of the Hoboken Shore Road, Hoboken, N. J., favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 1723, for the purpose of improving the Con- 
sular Service; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of the city council of 
Boise City, Idaho, favoring the passage of legislation granting 
to Boise City the Boise Barracks for park and other benevolent 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of the National Eclectic Medical 
Association, protesting against the establishment of a national 
department of health; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Fray, June 27, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Stone and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 1966. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,” approved February 9, 1909; 

H. R. 6282. An act to provide for the registration of, with 
collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon 


> 
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all persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal 
in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, 
their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution appropriating $4,000 to de- 
fray traveling expenses of soldiers of the Civil War, now re- 
siding in the District of Columbia, from Washington, D. C., 
to Gettysburg, Pa., and return; and 

H. J. Res. 98, Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in July, 1913. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the establishment on 
the Pacific coast of an agency of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of Wisconsin, which I ask may be printed in the REC- 
orp, and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to amend section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes of the Un States, eens intend taxation by the 
several States of shares of stock in national g associations. 


Whereas under the provisions of the national banking act the several 
States are — to include all the shares in any national bank- 
ing association in the valuation of the personal pro 


of income taxation ; and 
Whereas it is but just and t that all corporations engaged in bank- 
ing should be assessed in the same manner and at the same rate as 
domestic corporations whose income is derlved from intangible prop- 
erty and moneyed capital: Therefore be it 
That we r 


Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), 
fully memorialize the Congress of the United States so to amend the 
national banking act as to permit those States in which a system of in- 
come a 2 all bars been 1 whole or Boag part for 5 

rsonal-property taxation u le property assess an 

he income of national bank: — — in the same manner and 
at the same rate as shall be peores in respect to tbe income of 
domestic corporations derived m intangible property or moneyed 
capital: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing be immediately transmitted 
by the secretary of state to the President of the United Sta the 

esident of the Senate of the United States, the Speaker of the House 
32 . and to each of the Senators and Representatives of 

s State. 


MERLIN HULL, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
H. C. Martin, 
President of the Senate. 
Chief Clerk of the Assembl 
erk of the Assembly. 
F. fr! WYLr 


B, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2651) providing for the purchase and disposal of 
certain lands containing kaolin, kaolinite, fuller’s earth, and 
other minerals within portions of Indian reservations hereto- 
fore opened to settlement and entry; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2652) granting a pension to Mary A. Pierce; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 2653) for the relief of the Medawakanton and 
Wahpakoota Bands of Sioux Indians, otherwise known as the 
Santee Sioux Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2654) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Graham; and 

A bill (S. 2655) granting an increase of pension to Louise 
Compton; to the Committee on Pensions. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I present the conference report 
on House bill 1917, the Indian appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The report has already been read in full. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be not read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading will be dispensed 
with, if there be no objection. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I was going to ask that the 
reading of the report be dispensed with, for the reason that it 
was printed this morning in the Recorp of the House proceed- 
ings, and for the further reason that a printed copy of the 
report has been laid on the desk of each Member of the Senate. 
However, I wish to make a very brief statement, that it may 
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appear in the Record. On yesterday I presented this report, 
and found after the reading of it had been commenced that 
through the error of a stenographer who had written it up one 
of the amendments had been omitted, and I asked to withdraw 
it that the correction might be made. I again presented it, and 
on being interrogated by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fatt] I stated that another error in the report had been dis- 
covered, and I withdrew it the second time. That was my mis- 
take. The item about which the Senator from New Mexico 
inquired, as a matter of fact, was already incorporated. 

I desire, in justice to the clerks of the Senate committee, to 
say that the mistake at that time was my own entirely. I will 
take this occasion to say that I think those officials are among 
the most efficient in the service of the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, if there is nothing more to be said, I 
move that the report of the conference committee be agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
on agreeing to the conference report, I wish simply to say that 
yesterday I interrogated the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stonr] 
as to whether or not any new matter had been inserted in the 
conference report. The Senator gave assurances that so far as 
he knew no new matter had been incorporated in the report. I 
have examined it with a good deal of care, Mr. President, and 
I find that while there are one or two inconsequential matters 
that might be questioned the report is not subject to any criti- 
cism on that point. 

There is one other matter, Mr. President, I want to call 
attention to. When the bill was under consideration in the 
Senate a paragraph was in the House bill reading as follows. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On what page? 

Mr. GALLINGER. On page 4: 

For the ression of the traffic in intoxi 
— —.— ea $100,000, toxicating liquors and peyote 

The Senate committee recommended that the words “and 
peyote” be stricken out. I took occasion to inquire what 
peyote was, believing that very few Senators had any more 
knowledge on the subject than I had. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fatt] gave what he thought was a correct defini- 
tion of the term, saying, in substance, that it was a medicinal 
plant that the Indians use for purposes of exhilaration if not 
intoxication. The explanation was satisfactory to me, but in 
the morning mail I received a letter from Frank W. Clancy, 
an old friend of mine, who was a Delegate from the Territory 
of New Mexico some years ago and who is now the attorney 
general of the State of New Mexico. Mr. Clancy, having noticed 
the inquiry I made, in this letter illuminates the subject, and 
I am going to ask consent to have it read for two purposes. 
First, for the purpose of informing all Senators as to precisely 
what this herb is; and, second, for the purpose of testing the 
well-known abilities of our accomplished reading clerk to cor- 
rectly pronounce a good many words he will find in the letter. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Srarnx or New MEXICO, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Santa Fe, June 23, 1913. 


The Chair 


Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: In recent dispatches I have noticed that on the floor of 
the Senate you asked for information as to what “peyote” is, and 
while the answer given is co as far as it goes, it was not sufficient 
to give you a idea of the character and uses of this plant. It is, 
of course, not a matter of great practical importance, but sometimes a 
man may take greater interest in such things than in those of more 
serious import and I can imagine that your professional experience 
i rompt you to a desire to have knowledge of such dangerous 
v able gro 
he word is not Spanish and I do not believe that it can be found 
in any standard Spanish dictionary. I have examined at least three 
without naang, it. The only pee where I have found anything about 
it is in the ecionario de tequismos, a very remarkable work by 
Cecilio A. Robelo, of Cuernavaca. He gives it in two ways, s 
and “ piote,” the original word being “ otl.“ He defines it as being 
a medicinal plant which has various and pleasing (or perplexing) uses, 
and says that some medical men consider it a su tute for cocaine. 
In a note as to this word he says that Father Sahagin, speaking 
of certain herbs which are intoxicating, says, “ There is another herb 
like prickly pears which is called ot l, is white, and ws toward the 
northern portions; those who eat or drink it see visions terrifying or 
laughable; this drunkenness lasts two or days and then stops; 
and it is a common food of the Chichimecas, as it nourishes them an 
ives courage to fight and takes away fear, thirst, and hunger; and 
ey gay it guards them against all danger.” The author further says 
that Dr. Hernandez alone enumerates o kinds of peyote, that of 
Xochimilco and that of Zacatecas; but at the present time it has been 
found in many parts of the Republic. In their physiological effects they 
are quite different. Pharmacy has extracted from the peyote of 
Zacatecas (Anhalonium lewinii) as many as four alkaloids. he In- 
dians of Tepic use it as a strengthening medicine. They rub themselves 
with the ground root along the joints (or articulations), and thus they 
are able to travel t distances without fatigue. It is also stated 
that the technical tin names for this plant, evidently of several 
varieties of it, are Anhalonium fissuratum, Anhalonium williamsi, 


ote 
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Senecio callophyllus, Senecio cardiophyllua, Senecio petasitis, Senecio 
hartwegii, and Cotyledon cas pitosa. 

The effects of peyote are so serious that the Spanish authorities 
prohibited its use, as will ap ar by reference to one of the old Spanish 
archives which are now in the Library of Congress, which contains the 
record in eight folios of a prosecution against an Indian of Taos for 
having drunk the herb called peyote. e record of this proceedin; 
covers 9 or 10 days, from February 3, 1720, to February 12, 1720, an 
is numbered 306 In an index which was made by Prof. Bandelier, but 
the arrangement and numbering in the Library of Congress are differ- 
ent. If you have any curiosity about it you can readily obtain a copy 
or translation, or both, from the Library. It is many years since I saw 
this document and I do not recall any of the details, but remember only 
that it was clearly a criminal offense for the Indians to make use of 


e very truly, FRANK W. CLANCY. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I wish to express my 
gratification at the charming and satisfactory manner in which 
the reading clerk read that document. 

I wish further to say, Mr. President, that had I received that 
letter before we agreed to strike out the words “and peyote” in 
the Indian appropriation bill I think I should have made a 
strenuous effort to have retained them. Manifestly it is a 
dangerous drug. It seems that it makes Indians “ see visions,” 
and we all know what people are liable to do when they see 
visions. But as the matter has progressed to the point of 
having a conference report submitted, and it is impossible to 
make any amendment to the bill, I will content myself by 
expressing gratification that it has been my privilege to give 
so much instruction to the Senate as to what peyote really is. 

Mr. STONE. I should think, Mr. President, that anything so 
mysterious as that described in that letter ought to appear 
in some bill somewhere. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, in view of the fact that my ex- 
planation of the ordinary use of peyote brought forth this 
learned paper from a gentleman for whom I have the very 
highest respect as a legal authority, I will say that if I had 
known that peyote had so many different names I might possibly 
have been more impressed with the subject myself. 

Peyote, as it is called in our southwestern country, is a 
prickly pear. It is the bud of the prickly pear. I have never 
heard that it had any cocaine nor was it so claimed by the 
surgeons or physicians in the Indian Department who have 
investigated the matter, but it undoubtedly has some intoxicat- 
ing effect. It is used in religious observances. 

Mr. STONE. I renew my motion, Mr. President, that the 
conference report be agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not rise for the purpose 
of delaying action on the bill more than a single moment. 
I know that the chairman of the committee has been most 
patient in his work; I simply wish to express my disapproval 
of the language as it is expressed in the report in changing 
section No. 26—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. On what page? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is on page 89 of the bill. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator advise me again to what 
amendment he refers, 

Mr. GRONNA. I refer to section 26, the new section added 
by the Senate committee. 

While I do not intend to delay the adoption of the report, 
I simply want to express my disapproval of the change of that 
amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not rise to oppose at 
all, or to obstruct in any way, the adoption of the report, but 
in view of my connection with an amendment introduced, which 
was adopted by the Senate and which was stricken out in the 
conference, I wish to call attention to some statements that 
have been made in the Recorp. I refer to the amendment pro- 
oe for the payment of the claim of the heirs of John W. 
West. 

I find, on referring to the Recorp of the 20th, during the 
course of some remarks by Congressman Burke, of South 
Dakota, this colloquy: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. 

Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is the gentleman aware that the John W. 
West claim, which has been defeated several times in this House, has 
been put on this bill? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understand that it is one of the 
amendments. 

The Indian appropriatiop bill was then under discussion in 
the other House, and inquiry was being made as to certain 
amendments which had been adopted by the Senate. This is 
the colloquy with reference to this particular amendment. 

Mr. President, the statement implied in the question and in 
the answer is altogether misleading, and, in order that no 
person may be misled in the future in the other House or in the 
Senate in case this amendment should ever again be intro- 
duced, I wish briefly to call attention to an abstract of the 
record in regard to this claim. Instead of this amendment as 


2 will the gentleman yield? 
es. 


it appears here having been defeated several times in the other 
House, as might be inferred from this colloquy, this, in a few 
words, is the history of the claim in the other House and in 
the Senate: The bill has been many times before Congress. It 
was before Congress at every session from the Forty-eighth to 
the Fifty-fourth Congress, both inclusive. During the Fiftieth 
Congress the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
then a Member of the House, introduced the bill and it was 
fayorably reported by the committee, but no action was taken 
by the other House, no vote being reached. 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress H. R. 4515 was reported from 
the committee unanimously and favorably by Mr. Little, of 
Arkansas. 

As to the other bills introduced during these several Con- 
gresses, they were referred to committees, and there were no 
reports upon them. No other bills covering this matter were 
introduced until the Sixty-first Congress, and then there was 
the only adverse report ever made on this bill. 

Why was that adverse report made? The bill was not con- 
sidered on its merits at the time. The report shows that the 
evidence submitted at that time was incomplete and frag- 
mentary. While there was then a subcommittee appointed to 
consider the bill, the subcommittee never made a report on the 
bill; at least, it never made any written report. If there was 
a report made, it was simply an oral report to the full com- 
mittee. 

A bill was introduced in the Sixty-second Congress, referred 
to a subcommittee, and received a unanimous report at the 
hands of that subcommittee and was favorably reported to the 
House. Another bill was introduced and favorably reported by 
a subcommittee in January, 1918, but the bill never reached 
a vote in the other House. It was then agreed that the matter 
should be referred to the Court of Claims. The agreement 
made at that time was a compromise agreement reached in the 
House committee, the bill having passed the Senate in the 
shape of an amendment to an appropriation bill. 

It was not, however, referred to the Court of Claims. It 
came before the Senate in this Congress first in a bill introduced 
by myself; secondly, in an amendment to an appropriation bill 
submitted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumnrr], 
and then as an amendment finally proposed by myself to an 
appropriation bill. + 

What, then, has been its course in the Senate? It passed first 
in the Sixty-first Congress, once as a bill and again as an 
amendment to an appropriation bill. It passed the Senate twice 
in the Sixty-second Congress, and passed once again in the 
Senate in the Sixty-third Congress. 

So it has been reported favorably not less than four times 
by a House committee and has passed the Senate five times. 

I think this makes a complete answer to the statement that 
this bill has been several times defeated. 

Now, Mr. President, I simply want to submit in connection 
with what I have said a short extract from the report of the 
House subcommittee that last passed upon this bill, that report 
having been made in January, 1913, and will ask to haye it 
printed in connection with what I have said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, that will 
be done. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 


8 py Se es lles to this award, whether considered from a 
u 


th p 
afterwards r by a new 5 elther before the same or 
any other tribu (100 Mass., 409) ; 


the Supreme Co 

nited States (202 U. S., 101), wherein the court allowed interest from 
the date the Governmen the property of the Cherokee Nation. 

The United States was a party to the . It guaranteed ful- 
fillment of the treaty provisions. The commission was appointed pur- 
suant to the terms „ The award was regularly made. 
By the terms of the treaty it was a finality. The Government of the 
United States can not now shirk its e ae particularly as 
two Secretaries of the Interior—the officer of this Government whose 
duty it Is to su such matters, and men whose legal ability and 
fairness all men must concede—examined into the award with care 
and approved it in all The Government of the United States 
is in honor bound to see that this award is 


th t in fegislation 4 t, 
ves to concur ation paymen: 
quently come before it for action, On account of the 


Representa- 
which has fre- 
long delay, for 
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which Congress alone is responsible, goor committee urges. 158 at 
n 


this session in order that the beneficiaries—Cherokee ans—who 
have already waited for justice at our hands for many years, "T 
no longer be subjected to the injustice which they ante me tone. endu 

. W. RUCKER. 


H. T. HELGESEN. 
Tuomas F, KONOP. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report of the committee of conference. 
The report was agreed to, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1917) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 8, 
13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 30, 31, 38, 40, 41, 45, 46, 
and 50. 

That the House recede from its disagreements to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 15, 18, 
27, 32, 34, 37, 39, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 52, and 54, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amendment proposed insert the following: 

“Provided, That hereafter upon the determination of the 
heirs of a deceased Indian by the Secretary of the Interior 
there shall be paid by such heirs or from the estate of such 
deceased Indian or deducted from the proceeds from the sale of 
the land of the deceased allottee or from any trust funds be- 
longing to the estate of the decedent, the sum of $15, to cover 
the cost of determining the heirs to the estate of the said de- 
ceased allottee, which amount shall be accounted for and paid 
into the Treasury of the United States and a report made 
annually to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior on or 
before the first Monday in December of all moneys collected 
and deposited as herein directed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
the proposed amendment strike out the word “ thorough”; and 
in lines 36 and 37 of the amendment strike out the words “ at 
the second session of” and insert the word “during”; and in 
line 43 of the proposed amendment strike out “$50,000” and 
insert “$25,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 114, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
the proposed amendment, after the word “completed,” insert 
the word “separate”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11}: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 114, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 15 of 
page 4 of the proposed amendment, strike out the words “ Sec. 
2.” at the beginning of the line, and in line 17 of page 4 of the 
proposed amendment strike out the words “Sec. 3.” at the be- 
ginning of the line, and in line 1 of page 5 of the proposed 
amendment, strike out the words“ Sec. 4.” at the beginning of 
the line; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$325,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. = 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
the proposed amendment strike out the words “the balance” 
and insert “ $50,000”; and in lines 3, 4, and 5 of the proposed 
amendment strike out the words “or which shall hereafter be 
deposited to their credit, including the proceeds from the sale of 
surplus lands”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amendment proposed insert the following: 

“Sec, 13. For support and education of 400 Indian pupils at 
the Indian school at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and for pay of super- 
intendent, $68,600; for general repairs and improvements, $5,000; 
new buildings, $15,000; in all, $88,600.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: For support and 
education of 300 Indian pupils at the Indian school at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $51,900; for general 
repairs and improvements, $6,000; for water supply, $1,600; for 
girls’ dormitory, $18,000; in all, $77,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amendment proposed insert the following: “ For support and 
education of 200 Indian pupils at the Indian school, Wahpeton, 
N. Dak., and pay of superintendent, $35,200; for general repairs 
and improvements, $5,000; for addition to barn, $2,500; for 
dairy cows, $1,000; in all, $43,700”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 9 of 
the proposed amendment strike out the word “five” and insert 
“four” in lieu thereof; and in line 17 of the amendment strike 
out the period and insert a colon, and insert the following: 
“Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized in his discretion to grant to settlers a preference 
right to purchase for 90 days from and after notice, at the ap- 
praised price, exclusive of improvements, such lands as were 
occupied by such settlers in good faith on January 1, 1918”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the amendment of 
the Senate insert the following: That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized in his discretion to extend each 
of the deferred payments on the town lots of the north addi- 
tion to the city of Lawton, Okla., one year from the date on 
which they become due under existing law: Provided, That no 
additional extension shall be granted: And provided further, 
That no title shall issue to any such purchaser until all de- 
ferred payments, interest, and taxes have been made as pro- 
vided in the act of March 27, 1908 (35 Stat., p. 49), and the 
act of February 18, 1909 (35 Stat., p. 637)“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
proposed amendment of the Senate, insert the following: “A 
commission consisting of two members of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs, to be appointed by the chairman of said com- 
mittee, and two Members of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker, is hereby created for the purpose of 
investigating the necessity and feasibility of establishing, equip- 
ping, and maintaining a tuberculosis sanitarium in New Mexico 
for the treatment of tuberculous Indians, and to also investi- 
gate the necessity and feasibility of procuring impounded waters 
for the Yakima Indian Reservation or the construction of an 
irrigation system upon said reservation, to impound the waters 
of the Yakima River, Washington, for the reclamation of the 
lands on said reservation and for the use and benefit of the 
Indians of said reservation. That said commission shall have 
full power to make the investigations herein provided for, and 
shall have authority to subpœna and compel the attendance of 
witnesses, administer oaths, take testimony, incur. expenses, 
employ clerical help, and do and perform all acts necessary to 
make a thorough and complete investigation of the subjects 
herein mentioned, and that said commission shall report to Con- 
gress on or before January 1, 1914: Provided, That one-half of 
all necessary expenses incident to and in connection with the 
making of the investigation herein provided for, including tray- 
eling expenses of the members of the commission, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives and 
one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate on vouchers 
therefor signed by the chairman of the said commission, who 
shall be designated by the members of the said commission.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
the proposed amendment insert the word “actually” after the 
word “land” and strike out “$400,” in line 7 of the amend- 
ment, and insert “$250” in lieu thereof, so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to purchase for the Skagit Tribe of Indians in the 
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State of Washington the tract of land actually used by them as 
a tribal burial ground, and there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $250, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out 
this provision.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: 

“Seo. 26. On or before the ist day of July, 1914, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall cause a system of bookkeeping to be 
installed in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which will afford a 
ready analysis of expenditures by appropriations and allotments 
and by units of the service, showing for each class of work or 
activity carried on the expenditures for the operation of the 
service, for repairs and preservation of property, for new and 
additional property, salaries and wages of employees, and for 
other expenditures. Provision shall be made by the Secretary 
of the Interior for further analysis of each of the foregoing 
classes of expenditures if, in his judgment, he shall deem it 
‘advisable. 
| “Annually, after July 1, 1914, a detailed statement of expendi- 
tures, as hereinbefore described, shall be incorporated in the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Interior to Congress on or before 
the first Monday in December. 
| “Before any appropriation for the Indian service is obligated 
or expended, the Secretary of the Interior shall make allotments 
thereof in conformity with the intent and purpose of this act, 
and such allotments shall not be altered or modified except with 
[his approval. 

“After July 1, 1914, the estimates for appropriations for the 
Indian service submitted by the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be accompanied by a detailed statement, classified in the manner 
| Prescribed in the first paragraph of this section, showing the 
purposes for which the appropriations are required.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Wu. J. STONE, 

H. L. MYERS, 

Moses E. CLarr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

JohN H. STEPHENS, 

C. D. CARTER, 

CHAS. H. BURKE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


| The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Hl. R. 1906. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 

hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,” approved February 9, 1909; and 

| H. R. 6282. An act to provide for the registration of, with 

collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon 

jall persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal 

In, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, 
their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes. 

f EXPENSES OF DISTRICT VETERANS TO GETTYSBURG, PA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint resolution received this day from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which the Secretary will read. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 103) appropriating $4,000 to 

| defray traveling expenses of soldiers of the Civil War now re- 
siding in the District of Columbia, from Washington, D. G., to 
Gettysburg, Pa., and return, was read twice by its title. 

¢ Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution just laid before the 
Senate. 

| Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I do not know that I have any 
objection to that joint resolution, but on yesterday I gave notice 
that I would call up Senate joint resolution No. 43 at the close 
of morning business, not, however, to interfere with the con- 

t MORRE of the conference report on the Indian appropriation 

Mr. KERN. This is a joint resolution to appropriate $4,000 
5 pay the expenses of certain veterans to the Gettysburg cele- 

ration. 

Mr. FALL. I have no objection whatever to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senator that I think the proper procedure would be to have the 
joint resolution referred to the committee and let the committee 
speedily report it to the Senate. Joint resolutions and bills com- 
ing from the other House are always referred to a committee, 


If the Senator from Indiana has no objection, I think that would 
be the proper course to pursue as to this joint resolution. Ij 
think it can be reported back from the committee in a very few 
minutes as I know of no objection whatever to it. 

Mr. KERN. To what committee should the joint resolution be 
referred? 

Mr. SMOOT. To the Committee on Appropriations, I think. 

Mr. KERN. The chairman of that committee is not now | 
present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Indiana if this joint resolution provides for paying the expenses 
of the veterans in the District of Columbia to Gettysburg and 
return | 


? 

Mr. KERN. I understand that is the purpose of the joint 
resolution. | 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why should the expenses of the veterans in 
the District of Columbia be paid any more than those of vet- 
erans living in the States? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The States have made similar provision 
as to their veterans. Í 

Mr. KERN. The States have done so. \ 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the States have paid such expenses, then, | 
of course, I think the District should do so; but if the National | 
Government pays the expenses of veterans from the District, it 
seems that all veterans in the States ought to be treated in ex- 
actly the same way. 

Mr. KERN. I am quite sure that the Indiana Legislature | 
has made an appropriation for the payment of the expenses of 
the veterans living in that State. 4 

Mr. GALLINGER. Most of the States have done so. ‘ 

Mr. KERN. Most of the States have done so. The Southern. 
States have also made appropriations for this purpose. j 

Mr. NORRIS. The joint resolution provides that one half | 
the expenses shall be paid out of the District funds and the 
other half out of the Government funds. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is the same as though it came from a 
State treasury. 

. Mr. NORRIS. The same as if it came from a State. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator from Indiana will pardon 
the suggestion, I will say, in reply to the question of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], that almost all of the 
States of the Republic have paid the expenses of the veterans 
attending the Gettysburg reunion. Mississippi is paying the 
expenses of her representatives there, and almost all the States 
in the Republic, so far as I know, are paying such expenses. 
I think the District of Columbia should pay the expenses of 
the veterans from this District. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not the slightest objection to that. 
All I wanted was for the veterans in the States to have exactly 
the same treatment as the veterans in the District will receive. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, but I want it distinctly under- 
stood that this is not to be considered as a precedent established 
by the Senate, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
103) appropriating $4,000 to defray the traveling expenses of 
soldiers of the Civil War now residing in the District of Colum- 
bia from Washington to Gettysburg, Pa., and return. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That to defray the traveling a of all honorably 
discharged soldiers of the Ci War, and of all soldiers of the Con- 
federate Armies who rendered honorable service therein now residing 
in the District of Columbia, from Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, 
Pa., and return, to enable such soldiers to attend the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettys- ` 
burg, July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1913, there Is appropriated, one-half out of, 
any money the not otherwise appropriated and one-half 
out of the revenues of the trict of Columbia, the sum of $4,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. 

That such appropriation shall be expended by a commission, consistin: 
of the Secretary of War, Col. Thomas S. Hopkins, past commander ofi 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of the Potomac, andi 
Capt. D. B. Mull, ex-commander of the United Confederate Veterans, 

a post in Georgia, residents of the District of Columbia. 

t said commission is authorized to adopt such rules for the 
determination of the persons entitled to transportation hereunder as 
they may deem proper. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, i 

CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION, BRUNSWICK, GA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
joint resolution received this day from the House of Representa- 
tives, which will be read. 


EN 4 
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The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 98) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate 
Veterans’ reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in July, 1913, 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, a couple of words 
have been left out of that joint resolution which it ought to 
contain, and, if there is no objection, I should like to have the 
joint resolution taken up and acted on now and to offer an 
amendment of two or three words to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideraton of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution is a matter of urgency, or whether 
it might not go over without injury to anyone? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that the tents will be 
needed probably next week, though I am not sure about it. 
The joint resolution says in July, but the exact date in July I 
do not know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The only point I would make is the same 
as that made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] a moment 
ago, that if there is time to refer the joint resolution to a com- 
mittee and have it reported back, it would be a better method 
of legislative procedure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, I ask that the joint resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


THE CURRENCY. 


Mr. OWEN. I desire to ask for the adoption of an order to 
print 25,000 copies of the proposed currency bill for distribu- 
tion, 10,000 to go to the document room ard 15,000 to the com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the order. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ordered, That there be printed 25,000 additional copies of Senate 
bill No. 2639, “A bill to provide for the establishment of Federal re- 
serve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency, affording a means of 
rediscounting commercial paper, and to establish a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States; and for other purposes,” 
of which 10,000 shall be placed in the Senate document room for dis- 
tribution and 15,000 shall be for the use of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if he has an 
estimate as to the cost of this printing? 

Mr. OWEN. It comes within the $500 limit, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator assures me that the expense will 
be under $500, and therefore I have no objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oklahoma 
will yield to me, I should like to inquire of the Senator if he 
would not be willing to change his resolution so as to provide 
for the printing of a larger number of copies. 

Mr. OWEN. The resolution now provides for 25,000 copies. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am satisfied that 25,000 copies will not come 
anywhere near supplying the demand. 

Mr. OWEN. We could easily enlarge the number afterwards 
from the plates, if necessary. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator made any inquiry 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that we can not under 
the $500 rule go beyond the number provided for in the order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Without the Committee on Printing passing 
upon it. 

Mr. OWEN. It would have to go to the Committee on Print- 
ing, which would delay the matter, and there is already a very 
urgent demand for a considerable number of copies. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator will find that we need at 
least twice that many. 

Mr. OWEN. Then-there can be a reprint. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order to have more than that number 
printed it would have to be a concurrent resolution, and not 
only pass the House, but the Senate. I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that the House has already ordered 25,000 or 
50,000 copies of this bill—I forget which. 

Mr. OWEN. Twenty-five thousand copies. 

Mr. NORRIS. But those 25,000 copies are not for the use of 
the Senate, as I understand. 

Mr. OWEN. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. The members of the Senate will not be given 
any of that number. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say, Mr. President, that by a resolution 
which was passed in the Senate not long ago, I think authority 
wes given to the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to have done what printing was necessary for the 
conunittee. Therefore, I suggest to him that if he provides 


25,000 copies for the use of the Senate he has authority under 
that resolution to print whatever additional number the com- 
mittee may need, and the matter may be arranged in that way 
better than to have another resolution passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. That being true, if the committee has author- 
ity to print what they need, why can not the order provide that 
the whole 25,000 copies shall be for the use of Senators? 

Mr. OWEN. I question the authority under that resolution, 
and that is the reason I ask the Senate now to adopt the order 
I have presented. 

Mr. NORRIS. But 15,000 of the 25,000 copies provided for 
under the order which the Senator has presented will go to the 
committee, and will not be for distribution among Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. I will be very glad to have that reversed, so 
that 15,000 copies will go to the document room and 10,000 
to the committee. iz 

Mr. NORRIS. I wiil be glad if the Senator will do that. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask to modify the order in that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection the 
5 — will be so modified. The question is on agreeing to the 
order. 

The order was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask to have printed as a Senate document for 
the convenience of the Senate a statement or abstract prepared 
in regard to the bill (S. 2639) to provide for the establishment 
of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency, 
affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes, which was introduced by me on 
the 26th instant. I ask that the statement be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to accompany that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(S. Doc. No. 117.) 


EXPORTATION OF ARMS TO MEXICO. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I gave notice on yesterday that 
this morning I would call up Senate joint resolution No. 43. 
I now do that for the purpose of addressing the Senate as 
briefly as I possibly can upon a subject which I think is of 
the utmost importance, and which should receive, as it un- 
doubtedly, in my judgment, merits, some immediate considera- 
tion in view of the very critical condition of affairs, growing 
more critical every moment, upon our southern border. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution called up by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) to 
repeal the joint resolution of March 14, 1912, authorizing the 
President to prohibit the exportation of arms, etc., as follows: 
Whereas the provisions of the joint resolution of March 14, 1912 

authorizing the President to probibit the exportation of arms an 

munitions of war under certain circumstances, and the proclamation 
of the President of the United States, issued on the 14th day of 

March, in the year 1912, under the authority of said resolution, 

have been and are now being so construed by the authorities charged 

with the enforcement of the same as to prohibit the exportation of 
arms and munitions of war to one or more of the contending factions 
in the Republic of Mexico and to authorize and permit such ex- 
rtation of arms and munitions to one or more of such contending 

actions ; and 

Whereas there has been for more than two years last past continuous 
strife and armed conflict between various contending factions within 
the Republic of Mexico and the different States thereof; and 

Whereas the enforcement of such law and the proclamation putting 
same in effect has, as is shown by the evidence taken by the Senate 
committee under Senate resolution 335, Sixty-second Congress, second 
session, caused attacks upon American citizens residing or tempo- 
rarily being in Mexico, the destruction of the property of such Amer- 
ican citizens, the holding of such citizens for ransom, and has re- 
sulted in engendering between such and other American citizens and 
the great mass of Mexicans feelings of antagonism and distrust, and 
is destroying the traditional friendship between the people of the two 
countries ; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the Government of the United States to 
remain eatery neutral and to take no part, directly or indirectly, 
in the internal affairs of the Republic of Mexico, and to restore and 
maintain the friendship and good feeling heretofore existing between 
the citizens of the two countries: Therefore 

Resolved, etc., That the joint resolution of March 14, 1912, amending 
the pit resolution of AR 22, 1898, authorizing the President to 
prohibit the exportation of arms and materials of war, etc., be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, Senate joint resolution No. 43 
provides for the repeal of a resolution adopted by the Congress 
of the United States on March 14, 1912. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate, first, to the fact 
that the resolution of March 14, 1912, was evidently adopted 
under a misunderstanding of the effect of the resolution itself 
or of the law then in force, which it was sought to amend; 
second, that the object of the adoption of the resolution at that 
time, as expressed upon the floor of the Senate. has not only not 
been attained, but that the results have been diametrically op- 
posed to those which the persons who offered the resolution 
stated they desired to bring about. 
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The preamble of Senate joint resolution No. 43 largely ex- 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I presume the Senator will not 


presses its purpose, and I shall not take up the time of the | object to interruptions? 


Senate to read either the resolution or the preamble. 

The joint resolution of March 14, 1912, as it has operated, 
has changed the law of the United States as it existed from 
the inception of this Government down to that date. Not only 
-has it changed the statute law of the United States, but it has 
changed the policy of the United States, and has changed the 
rules of international law, as understood and followed by the 
United States and by every other country on the globe, without 
an exception, so far as I know. There certainly has been no 
action taken by The Hague tribunal, nor by the declaration of 
Paris, nor by any other body of which I bave any knowledge, 
which has initiated in any country on this globe any such policy 
as we initiated by the passage of the resolution of March 
14, 1912. 

I am not going to read the debate upon this question in the 
Senate, which was very short. When the resolution was offered, 
on March 14, it was taken up for discussion immediately and 
was passed on the same day. It was stated in the debate at 
that time that the resolution of March 14, 1912, was an amend- 
ment to the neutrality laws of the United States then in 
force; that it was intended so to be; and that instead of in- 
creasing or enlarging the powers of the President under the 
act to which it was intended to be amendatory it really re- 
stricted the powers of the Executive to some extent. The state- 
ment was made that by a change of the resolution passed on 
April 22, 1898, a portion of our antiquated neutrality laws 
would be amended so as to bring those laws up to date. 

The statement was also made at that time that the necessity 
for the passage of the resolution was that American citizens 
across the border in Mexico were fleeing for their lives, and 
that the continued exportation of arms and ammunition into 
Mexico would jeopardize the lives, the liberty, and the property 
of American citizens across the border. 

I wish to touch upon these two propositions. The resolution 
itself, the law as it stands, provides: 

That the Ee resolution to prohibit the ee of coal or other 
material used in war from any seaport of the United States, approved 
April 22, 1898, be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

Remember, Mr. President, that in the statement of the case 
this resolution of April 22, 1898, was directly referred to as a 
part of the neutrality laws of the United States, and that it was 
sought by the resolution of March 14, 1912, to amend those neu- 
trality laws. 

That whenever the President shall find that in any American country 
conditions of domestic violence exist which are promoted by the use 
of arms or munitions of war procured from the United States, and shall 
make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export, except under 
such limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, any 
arms or munitions of war from any place in the United States to such 
country until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress, 

Section 2 has been recently passed upon directly, and its 
meaning explained, in a case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, decided within the last three weeks. That sec- 
tion is as follows: 

That any shipment of material hereby declared unlawful after such a 
proclamation shall be punishable by fine not exceeding $10,000 or im- 
prisonment not exceeding two years, or both. 

Instead of being part of the neutrality laws, the resolution of 
April 22, 1898, was a war measure. It was no part of the neu- 
trality policy of this Government at all. It was adopted by the 
two Houses of Congress two days after the resolution was 
passed recognizing the independence of Cuba and authorizing 
and directing the President of the United States to use the 
land and naval forces of the United States to carry out the pur- 
poses of that resolution. It was for the purpose of preventing 
the exportation of coal from the seaports of this country to 
places where it might fall into the hands of the Spaniards, 
against whom war was declared directly on the same day. It 
was only about 10 days after the McKinley message calling the 
attention of the Congress of the United States to the fact that 
it was the duty of this Government to intervene in the war be- 
tween Spain and Cuba, or at least in so far as the troubles then 
existing in Cuba were concerned. It was purely a war meas- 
ure for the protection of our own Government, never dreamed 
of as a neutrality measure. Yet, possibly through some mis- 
understanding, this resolution was treated as a neutrality law, 
and amended so that an American person selling goods in St. 
Louis, Mo., to his regular customer in Matamoras, Mexico, 
Juarez, Naco, Nogales, Veracruz, the City of Mexico, or any- 
where else, under the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, rendered in the Chaves case within the last three 
weeks, is guilty of a crime for which he may be punished by 
two years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary and the infliction 
of a $10,000 fine. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. I do not object to interruptions, 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will investigate the history of 
the resolution to which he has referred, I think he will find 
that while it is true that the resolution was passed through. the 
two Houses of Congress on the date stated by him, it was 
introduced some time prior to that. 

Mr. FALL. Which resolution—that of April 22? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. No; that is not the case. 

Mr. BACON. When was it introduced? 

Mr. FALL. It was introduced in the Senate of the United 
States on Saturday. On Monday, I think, or Tuesday the 22d 
day of April, Mr. Quay reintroduced the same resolution, and 
it passed the Senate on that day, and passed the House on 
that day. 

Mr. BACON. When was it first introduced in the House? 

Mr. FALL. The resolution which passed was the Senate 
resolution. It was introduced, and then for some reason was 
withdrawn because of the objection of Senator Gorman, of 
Maryland, was reintroduced by Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, 
and passed on the 22d of April, as a war measure. 

Mr. BACON. I do not speak from any definite recollection. 

Mr. FALL. I bave before me an extract from the RECORD. 

Mr, BACON. My impression is that the Senator will find 
that the resolution was introduced in the House some time 
prior to that, and that its original purpose was to enforce our 
neutrality laws. I am not definite in my recollection, but it is 
my general recollection that it originated in the House. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, I am absolutely definite in my 
recollection and in my statement. 

Mr. BACON. I do not understand the Senator to be definite 
in reply to my inquiry as to when the resolution was originally 
introduced in the House. 

Mr. FALL. I have stated as definitely as I could. I do not 
know whether the resolution had been introduced in the House 
on Saturday ot not. I know that this resolution was introduced 
on the 22d, and passed, and the purpose of it was expressed in 
the debate in the Houses of Congress. I have before me ex- 
tracts from that debate, on pages 4170 and 4171, where Mr. 
Gaines stated That the object of the resolution was to stop 
sending coal supplies to nations that are friendly with Spain,” 
while Mr. Hull said, “That it puts it in the power of the 
executive department of the Government to stop the shipment 
of coal or war ammunitions to any place where they may likely 
reach the Spanish Government.“ 

Mr. McEwan asked, If it would not be better to prevent the 
exportation of these materials from any point in the United 
States? This simply prevents exportation from any seaport. 
There is remaining the Mexican frontier and the entire Cana- 
dian border.” 

Mr. Dockery asked, “If the resolution would apply to pro- 
visions,” and Mr. Hull replied, “It would apply to anything 
used in war.” Mr. Dockery stated that his reason for asking 
was “That a number of shipments have been recently made to 
the Spanish army by certain merchants in New York, and I was 
in hopes that it would be far-reaching enough to stop the trade 
in army supplies.” Mr. Hull answered, That will be in the 
discretion of the President.“ 

Mr. President, the question as to whether this was or was not 
a war measure is absolutely settled by the debate in both bodies. 
It is immaterial whether it was introduced after the receipt of 
the McKinley message and after the introduction of the resolu- 
tion providing for the freedom of Cuba and authorizing and 
directing the President of the United States to use the land and 
naval forces to bring that about. The resolution for the free- 
dom of Cuba was then under consideration in both branches of 
Congress and was pending. It makes no difference whether the 
debate was on the 20th, the 21st, or the 22d. As I have stated, 
this was a protective measure for the Government and not a 
neutrality policy to be inscribed on the laws in opposition to the 
policy which had been ours since 1793. Yet it was stated here, 
and the resolution was passed by the Senate undoubtedly on the 
assumption, that the resolution of March 14 was an amendment 
to the resolution of April 22, as a neutrality measure. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators on the other side to 
some of the expressions of opinion as to the policy of the Goy- 
ernment, which were so lightly set aside, I think, by mistaken 
action. I call this matter to the attention of Senators on the 
other side and Senators on this side, because the neutrality 
laws of this Government of ours have never constituted a parti- 
san question. 
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In 1793 Thomas Jefferson wrote upon this subject to the Brit- 
ish minister, who had made complaint that merchants and 
others in this country were supplying arms and munitions of 
war to the enemies of Great Britain. Mr. Jefferson said, on 
May 15, 1793: 


no concern, would scarcely be expected. It would be lard in ae 
and impossible in practice. The law of nations, therefore, respecting 
the rights of those at peace, does not require from them such an inter- 
nal disarrangement in their occupations. It is satisfied with the ex- 
ternal penalty pronounced in the sident’s proclamation, that of con- 
fiscation of such portion of these arms as shall fall into the hands of 
any of the belligerent powers on their way to the ports of their ene- 
mies. To this penalty our citizens are warned that they will be aban- 
doned and that, even private contraventions may work no ev lower 
between the parties at war, the benefit of them will be left equally free 
and open to all. 


Right here I want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that that policy, as announced by Jefferson, has been fol- 
lowed by every prominent man, by every statesman, by every 
official who ever spoke upon this subject, so far as I have been 
able to read; certainly in every declaration of every such states- 
man or official when such declaration was necessary upon an 
inquiry from any foreign power or when the question was raised 
on either side of the legislative branch of this Government. 
Never until last year, on March 14, was a contrary policy advo- 
cated for even one moment by anyone of whom I have read, or 
anyone of whom I have heard. The law of nations, of every 
other Nation but this, is now that the citizens of a nation can 
sell to the citizens of any other nation, whether they are at war 
or not. If the thing sold is contraband of war, then, of course, 
such contraband is subject to seizure by either of the bellig- 
erents. 

But what is the condition here? Our citizens are arrested 
within the confines of their own country by the armed forces 
of the United States and sent to the penitentiary without war- 
rant of law. The houses and the stores of our own citizens on 
American soil are being broken into, without warrant of seizure, 
by the armed forces of the United States, as happened recently 
in El Paso County, Tex. In that case arms and ammunition, 
still in the original cases, for their own protection against a 
threatened attack of Mexican raiders from the other side, 
against which we are not protected, were broken open, and such 
arms and ammunition were seized and taken away from the 
owners by the military forces of the United States. Within the 
last 10 days this seizure has been set aside, by order of the Sec- 
retary of War. Within the last three weeks the Supreme Court 
has declared that if that merchant, or any other merchant any- 
where in the United States, consigns to Mexico in the ordinary 
course of trade a bill of goods containing arms or munitions of 
war, he is liable to two years’ imprisonment and $10,000 fine. 

Instead of leaving it to Mexico to protect herself the tax- 
payers of the United States have been required within the last 
two years to expend millions of dollars to maintain the land 
forces of the United States upon the Mexican border and the 
naval forces of the United States along the coast of Mexico, to 
protect some faction of Mexicans fighting some other faction of 
Mexicans. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the Senator permit me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. FALL. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is interesting in the line of what 
the Senator is discussing to advert to a dispatch in the morning 
paper to the effect that a man has been called from Oregon or 
Washington down to the town of Phoenix, because he carried 
an aeroplane across the border into Mexico. Because of that 
act he was brovght that distance at the expense of the United 
States. 

Mr. FALL. I thank the Senator from Arizona for calling my 
attention to that instance. I will say further that I am not 
going to instance one case after another, but the policy is that 
the American cattleman on his cattle ranch along the border to- 
day does not dare to live on the other side or undertake to do 
business on the other side with any dependence except upon him- 
self for protection, because he knows that the United States 
Government has disavowed him. The consequence is that this 
man with his six-shooter swung around him, carrying it on the 
other side for the protection not only of his property but of his 
children and his wife, by crossing the line and depositing his 
six-shooter on this side and undertaking to return on business to 
his family, taking his six-shooter from the place where he has 
deposited it, is arrested by United States troops without war- 
rant of law and turned over to the United States Government 
and sent to the penitentiary for two years and fined $10,000, 


That is the way this remarkable neutrality law fastened on 
the people of the United States is operating. I shall refer as I 
proceed to the operation of it within Mexico itself. 

Mr. President, following Mr. Jefferson, on August 4, 1793, 
three or four months after Jefferson’s doctrine was enunciated 
and sent out to the people of the world, Hamilton, in his Treas- 
ury circular, wrote: 

The purchasing within and exporting from the United States by 
cralis'warlike inetroments and mmiitary stores . Zee e all te paca 
at war and is not to be interfered with. ere 

The same doctrine was repeated by Mr. Pickering, Secretary 
of State, during the course of his correspondence with Mr. Adet, 
minister of France, on January 20 and May 25, 1796. 

It has been laid down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Santissima Trinidad case (7 Wheat., 283) and 
in all the other cases which came before it prior to the Chavez 
case. 

Mr. Clay to Mr. Obregon, April 6, 1827, reiterated the same 
doctrine, and it has been held to be the law and the policy of 
the United States, as well as its international law, from that 
day down to March 14, 1912. 

President Pierce, in his message on December 3, 1854 (see 
p. 957); Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, in a communication 
to Mr. Romero on December 15, 1862; Attorney General Speed, 
in an opinion in 1865; John Quincy Adams, in his Memoirs; 
Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, to Mr. Lopez Roberts, Spanish 
minister, in 1869, and again in a note to Mr. Cushing, our min- 
ister to Spain, in 1876; Mr. Bayard, Secretary of State, to Mr. 
Garland, Attorney General, in 1885, as well as to Mr. Becerra, 
in the same year; Mr. Root, then United States attorney at 
New York, to Mr. Garland, Attorney General, a case in which 
Attorney General Garland calls the attention of the then dis- 
trict attorney of New York, Mr. Roor, to the fact that it was 
reported a ship was sailing from one of the harbors in the city 
of New York loaded with arms or munitions consigned to some 
person or firm in Colombia. Mr. Roor promptly replied to him 
that, in accordance with his desire, he would issue a warrant 
for the arrest and detention of the ship, but that under the law 
and policy of the United States in the event it was disclosed 
that the arms and munitions of war were bought in the ordi- 
nary course of business from citizens dealing in such arms, 
Ses rege was no authority of law under which the ship could 
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It was so decided by the court; it was so decided by those 
charged with carrying out the policy of the Government at that 
time; it was so decided by Mr. Bayard. 

Mr. Blaine to Mr. Lazcano, in 1891; Mr. Foster to Mr. Peraza, 
in 1892; Mr. Harmon, Attorney General, in 1895; Mr. Olney to 
Mr. Dupuy de Lome, on July 15, 1896, and every other official 
or statesman in this country without any exception until the 
act of March 14, 1912, which I now ask the Senate to repeal, 
was foisted upon this people under the statement, at least un- 
doubtedly believed by the Senators who made it, that the ex- 
portation of arms and munitions of war to the Orozco forces in 
northern Mexico might tend in come way to injure Americans. 

Mr. President, I called the attention of the Senate at an 
early day after my entrance into this Chamber to the operation 
of this law and the effect it was having upon the interests of 
Americans in Mexico and to the fact that up to the time of 
the enforcement of this law there had been little or no loss of 
American life or American property in Mexico. Only in a few 
isolated cases had there been any attempt to interfere with 
Americans in the full enjoyment of their property rights and 
of their liberty. Not an American up to that time had been 
seized by either of the contending factions in Mexico or held 
for ransom. Since that time I could fill the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record to overflowing with the names and dates when Ameri- 
cans have been seized and held for ransom by the partisans 
of one or the other contending factions, and in arresting them 
invariably the statements were made that it was in retaliation 
for the action of the United States in the enforcement of the 
act of March 14, 1912. 

The whole policy of this Government, Mr. President, as was 
stated before in this Chamber by myself with reference to the 
policy of the last administration, has been absolutely wrong, 
clearly wrong; wrong to the people of Mexico and outrageous to 
the citizens of the United States who have been there and who 
are there. 

It is said, Mr. President, that if yeu go geross the border of 
the United States you take your life in your hands. We 
attempt to extend the trade of this great country. We tell the 
Japanese, the Chinese, and all the natiens of the world that 
we would like to have their trade. We will let you have any 
article of commerce at almost any price you choose te pay for 
it.’ But when our merchants send out their representatives, 
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their business men, to reside in South America, Central Amer- 
ica, Japan, China, or anywhere else, they go there with the 
understanding that “dollar diplomacy ” is a thing of the past 
and that “grape-juice” diplomacy has taken its place. What 
the difference may be, I can not say; I do not know. I do 
know, however, that when you do state definitely to the other 
nations of the world the fact that American citizens residing 
in their boundaries can be attacked with mpunity, that they 
can be despoiled of their property with impunity, then you strike 
the deadliest blow which was ever given to the trade of the 
United States—this great commercial Nation. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take up the time of the 
Senate to go into matters in detail. I promised to close as rap- 
idly as I possibly could; but I want to call the attention of 
Senators to the records in this case. 

A committee was appointed by this body to investigate mat- 
ters along the Mexican border and in Mexico in connection with 
an investigation as to whether American citizens had anything 
to do with inciting or fomenting the revolution against the Gov- 
ernment of Diaz in Mexico. In the course of that investigation 
statements were obtained which are published as a Senate or a 
Senate committee document. Nine hundred and eighteen pages 
of statements were taken and are published in this record, 
statements of American citizens in Mexico, and every American 
citizen who testified upon the subject testified to the effect that 
prior to the passage of the resolution of March 14, 1912, their 
property had been practically exempt from seizure; that their 
lives had been safe throughout Mexico; that none at least of 
the armed forces upon either side—aud there are a dozen differ- 
ent sides in Mexico—had interfered with Americans because they 
were Americans; that if there had been any interference it was 
only incident to some sporadic case of looting or robbery; that 
subsequent to the passage of the joint resolution American 
property has been endangered in every State of the Republic of 
Mexico, particularly in the States along the American border; 
that as was stated to the witnesses by the Mexican leaders, the 
officers of both the federal army and the revolutionists, it was 
due entirely to the fact that they intended to retaliate upon 
Americans in Mexico and hold them responsible for the action 
of this Government in unwarrantedly intervening as they were 
doing in the protection of one faction against the other; that 
they proposed to make the Americans there pay for the car- 
tridges which they had to pay three times the regular price for 
because they could not get them across the border except at an 
enormous cost by smuggling. 

Salazar wrote a letter which is embraced in this statement. 
He is the federal now at Juarez, who is leading the defense of 
that city against the attack of troops of Villa. Salazar has a 
letter here which was handed to the then President. of the 
United States, Mr. Taft, in which he says that Americans must 
not come back across the border to attend to cattie branding and 
other business. Why this action of Salazar? Because three 
days before he had attacked the federal post at Palomas, which 
is a port of entry in Mexico, and had killed or taken prisoners 
all the garrison who were within a mile of our line. The fed- 
eral garrison had been getting supplies, arms, and munitions 
from this country; it had been getting flour, meat, and all the 
supplies which they needed and were able to pay for. When 
Salazar took charge of the port and sent his wagons and teams 
across into the United States to buy arms and munitions and to 
pay with his gold for flour to feed his starving men his flour 
was seized by the armed forces of the United States and con- 
fiscated and the men were put in the military prison and his 
teams were confiscated and sold. Do you wonder, then, that 
when they get an unprotected American on the other side they 
make him pay in some measure for the damage which this Goy- 
ernment is directly inflicting upon them? 

I am speaking now of the Mexicans, but, Mr. President, I can 
certainly appeal to the Senate in behalf of the trade of the 
United States with Mexico. It is not an illegitimate trade. It 
is one which we have always been engaged in, one which is 
recognized as legitimate by every other nation in the world, and 
by this has been recognized as absolutely legitimate until the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

I am simply going to put into the Record citations to the 
evidence of certain witnesses who appeared before this com- 
mittee to corroborate my statement and I will not read the 
evidence itself. There is the testimony of E. C. Houghton, 
page 9. Mr. Houghton is the representative of E. D. Morgan 
& Co., the Bliss estates, and others in New York, and manages 
large, rich ranch property in Mexico. He was driven away 
from it, and can not go back there. He can not brand his 
cattle, although he was informed by a man close to the former 
administration that he had better make a private deal with 
the bandit, Salazar. He did so, and he paid Salazar $7,500 to 
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allow him to brand his calves. After the money was paid, 
Salazar drove the calves off, sold them, and put the money in 
his own pocket. On page 65—— 

Mr. BACON. I should like to inquire of the Senator, with his 


permission 
Mr. FALL. Certainly. 
Mr. BACON. If he has a copy of the proclamation issued 


by the President under the joint resolution? 

Mr. FALL. It is simply warning the people of the United 
States. I have it, but not here before me. 

Mr. BACON. What I wished to ask the Senator is whether 
any exception was made in that proclamation. 

Mr. FALL. I will have it in a moment. The Senator from 
Ohio is courteous enough to look for it. The proclamation, 
however, simply recites this act. There had been a neutrality 
proclamation, as in all cases of this kind. It has always been 
the custom of any administration to issue a proclamation to its 
citizens that they must observe neutrality when there was war 
between two foreign countries. That, of course, was issued. 

Following that was the proclamation of the President of 
March 14, to which I have referred and which I am now dis- 
cussing. Under that, millions of dollars of American property 
have been destroyed and SO American lives have been lost, 
almost entirely attributable to this law and to this proclama- 
tion. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FALL. Sixty-two million dollars, Mr. President, ad- 
mitted damage had been done to American property five months 
ago, when I saw the last consular or embassy report—that was 
about the estimate. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator did not catch the purport of my 
prior inquiry. 

Mr. FALL. I understood the Senator to inquire as to this 
proclamation. 

Mr. BACON. No; the Senator was urging that the joint 
resolution, which is a law, was operating unjustly to some 


people. 
Mr. FALL. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BACON. And that some were made to suffer under it 


while others had relief. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, Mr. President 

. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment. 

. FALL. All right. 

. BACON. For that reason I asked the Senator whether 
the proclamation made any exceptions in favor of either party 
or whether if such exceptions were in practice found they were 
without regard to the proclamation. I have sent for the procla- 
mation with a view to seeing whether any exceptions were made. 

Mr. BURTON. It makes no exception, I will state to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BACON. No exception? 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to make no exception. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. If there are no exceptions it is not 
the fault of the law if any injustice has been done to anyone. 

Mr. FALL, I wish to call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that he asked me some questions along this line when I 
spoke here in August, and I stated to him at that time and 
told the Senate that there were exceptions; that the Madero 
government was being absolutely protected and allowed to get 
arms and ammunition wherever it pleased; that the insurrection- 
ists against the Madero government could not get them; and that 
American citizens were being shut up for selling them through 
a port which to-day belongs to the Madero adherents and to- 
morrow belongs to Orzoco, or to-day to Huerta and to-morrow 
to Villa; selling them in the ordinary course of business, ship- 
ping to merchants in Mexico; to-day you would be damned for 
selling and to-morrow praised. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I will call the attention of the Senator on this 
point to a specific instance. Here is an official communication 
from the Chief of the Coast Artillery and Acting Chief of Staff 
under date of June 18, 1913: 

In answer to your letter of the 17th to Gen. Wood, who is out of 
town, I have the honor to inform you that the arms, be bap pee ete. 
whi were turned in by the Mexican Federal troops at Nogales and 
Naco, were shipped to the American consul at El Paso. 

We do not recognize the Huerta government, and still this 
Government not only allows its citizers to sell to the adherents 
of Huerta in violation of good faith, as I understand it, but this 
Government itself directly violates neutrality, as I understand 
the term, by delivering arms to the Huerta government. The 
day before yesterday—I may say to the Senator I will get the 
facts if he wants them—128 rapid-fire guns and two or three 
carloads of ammunition for shipment, through sales by Amer- 
ican merchants, for Matamoros, Mexico, were seized by the 
armed force of the United States on this side and confiscated. 
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Why? Because Matamoros is in the hands of Carranzistas in 
opposition to the Huerta government. Those are the excep- 
tions. The Senator stated two or three of them here, 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, the only excep- 
tion recognized by the law is the exception made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator knows that the proclamation for- 
bids the shipment of arms intended to incite or foment domestic 
disturbance contrary or against the constituted government of 
Mexico. That is what the proclamation says, and that is what 
the law says, that whenever the President in his discretion may 
find shipments of arms and munitions from this country which 
may tend to incite revolution against the recognized government 
of an American State, he has it in his power to prevent it. 
Naturally, he has construed it not to direct him to exclude the 
shipments to a recognized government. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, I understand the Senator to state that 
the examples prove the statement that we permitted arms to be 
shipped to the Madero government? 

Mr. FALL. You did. 

Mr. LODGE. But not to those in insurrection against it; 
and now we are permitting arms to be shipped to one govern- 
ment but not to the other in Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. That is it exactly. 

Mr. LODGE. That, I understand, is the Senator’s position. 

Mr. FALL. That is it exactly. I have an instance occurring 
under the former administration. I have in the office files an 
official document showing that a ship with arms going to Vera 
Cruz was seized by United States authorities under this very 
proclamation, but by order of Mr. Taft, over his own signature, 
was released because it was going to the Madero government 
ports for the use of Madero. 

While this administration has not recognized the Huerta 
government, under the direction of somebody arms and ammu- 
nition surrendered to our troops on this side are being returned 
to the Huerta government, while arms and munitions bought 
in the ordinary course of trade, destined to a port which hap- 
pens to be in charge of the Carranzista government—which is 
the government of the State of Coahuila and all the States in 
secession—shipped to Matamoras by our citizens on this side 
are seized; and if they choose to bring an indictment against 
the merchants who sold the arms in the ordinary course of 
trade, under the decision in the Chavez case they are subject 
to imprisonment in the penitentiary and a $10,000 fine. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that the whole course of this 
Government—and I speak of this administration as well as of 
the last administration—has been ruinous to American inter- 
ests and has been shameful, and that this act now upon the 
statute books is a stain upon such statutes and upon the laws 
of this country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield to me there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator what 
the effect would be if we pass his resolution repealing the 
present law? Would our merchants then have a right to sell to 
any one of the factions? 

Mr. FALL. To anyone who would come and give his good 
gold; and then it would be his lookout as to whether he got 
them across the line. If our merchants sold them to be deliv- 
ered at Juarez, and Salazar should seize them before they were 
delivered, our merchants would lose them, if they were to be 
paid for on delivery; on the other hand, if they were destined 
for the Huerta faction, and Mr. Carranza should seize them, 
our merchants would lose them. Under the neutrality law they 
are contraband of war and subject to be seized by either of the 
belligerents; but the doctrine which I am insisting upon, Mr. 
President, is the American doctrine, and the doctrine of the 
civilized world, that our merchants should be free to sell wher- 
ever they please, to whomsoever they please, taking simply the 
responsibility of dealing in contraband of war, which is subject 
to seizure by either belligerent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FALL. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to suggest to the Senator from New 
Mexico—I do not know whether he has dwelt upon it or not— 
that the doctrine he is trying to reinstitute was the doctrine of 
this Government under George Washington's administration and 
has been ever since. We declared at that time that our mer- 
chants sold at their own risk, but they had a right to sell. 

Mr. FALL. I am glad the Senator has made his statement. 
I will state to tba Senator, for his information, that I have just 


read an extract from the official communication of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, dated May 15, 1793, to the British minister, and then 
Mr. Hamilton's circular, and the communications to the French 
minister and to all other nations and all other people. The 
Hague tribunal has never sought to go any further than simply 
to provide for the seizure of contraband of war. It has never 
sought to provide that any nation should not sell freely to any 
other nation, whether at war or not, except under that penalty. 

Mr. LODGE. They sell at their own risk. 

Mr. FALL. They sell at their own risk, of course, just as 
Jefferson said, touching contraband of war; our merchants sell 
at their own risk; aside from that, they shall not be curtailed 
in their right to sell. 

I had commenced to read when I digressed, Mr. President, 
from the testimony in this case in the document of the com- 
mittee to which I have referred, appointed under Senate resolu- 
tion No. 335. I want to call attention—and I want to get this 
in the Rxconb, so that Senators, if they so desire, can see it for 
themselves—to the sworn testimony of reputable American citi- 
zens as to what has been the effect of the maintenance of this 
resolution upon our statute books. 

E. C. Houghton, page 9; Julius Romney, page 65; David 
Gough, page 33; Charles M. Newman, pages 39 and 43; George 
A. Laird, page 14; H. S. Stephenson, page 372 and also 811; 
William N. Fink, page 692; Mayor Kelly, of El Paso, Tex., page 
452; Charles K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich., page 800; Price 
McKinney, of Cleveland, Ohio, of the firm of Corrigan, McKin- 
ney & Co., page 805; L. P. Atwood, page 496; and V. H. York, 
page 720. 

Those are a few of the witnesses who testified upon this direct 
subject. Every other particle of testimony touching the subject 
at all corroborates the evidence of these witnesses to the effect 
that until the proclamation of March 14, putting in effect this 
law which was mistakenly supposed to be an amendment to the 
neutrality law—until that proclamation went into effect, Ameri- 
cans, as well as citizens of any other country, were protected 
in their property, while since then, as shown by Mr. Fink, super- 
intendent of the San Toy Mining Co.—an American company 
with 5,000 stockholders in this country—who in his little mining 
camp within 12 miles of Chihuahua, where the Federals claimed 
to have a garrison of 7,000 men, was seized and held for ran- 
som. The Federal troops were notified at once, but refused to go 
to his assistance. The American consul was notified at once 
and wired the State Department of the United States Govern- 
ment. The department replied that they had wired the City of 
Mexico to afford Mr. Fink all protection. Five thousand troops, 
or, as they claimed, 7,000 troops, were within 16 miles, and yet 
no attempt was made to go to his assistance. He knew the men 
who had seized him. He spoke Spanish well. They demanded 
$5,000 ransom. He called upon them as friends, stating that 
he was a poor man, had only his salary, and doubted whether 
his company would put up a dollar ransom for him, stating 
that he had always been their friend. They said “yes,” per- 
sonally, and you are so now, but your Government is ruining 
us; the policy of your Government in intervening is causing our 
women and children to starve and our men to shed their blood. 
It is your fault. We must have cartridges with which to defend 
ourselves. We must buy them from some source; we must have 
the money with which to buy them. Your Government is de- 
priving us of the right to buy them across the border. We pay 
three times the price for every cartridge because we are com- 
pelled to smuggle them. We are now buying from the Federal 
troops in the city of Chihuahua cartridges at 10 cents apiece. 
If you will furnish us with 50,000 rounds of cartridges, we will 
turn you loose; if you do not, we must have from you $5,000 
with which to pay the Federal soldiers for the cartridges which 
they are selling us.“ That is from the sworn testimony of a 
reputable American citizen. 

Mr. President, I do not want to weary the Senate, and I shall 
close by saying one or two words upon another subject con- 
nected directly with this. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 
point, I should like to ask him whether it would not be possible, 
without changing any law, for the President to recall the proc- 
lamation that was issued by virtue of the particular resolution 
which the Senator wants to repeal? 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would not that give complete relief? 

Mr. FALL. Absolutely; because the law is not self-acting. 
It can only be put in effect by the President. Of course, that 
would afford immediate relief. My whole insistence is that it 
was never the intention of the Congress of the United States de- 
liberately to change the policy of this Government inaugurated 
by Jefferson and Washington, I do not believe that when Con- 
gress understands fully the effect of it and how this law is be- 
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ing enforced, it will allow it to remain upon the statute books; 
but it has been within the power of tite administration at any 
time simply to revoke that order. ` 

I want to say to the Senator who has asked the question, 
that I have had this matter up with the last administration, 
and I have called the attention of the present administration to 
the fact that such acts as these of which I have been speaking, 
and also allowing so-called Federal troops to go through Amer- 
ican territory when they did not dare follow the insurrectionists 
through the mountain passes, allowing the Federals to take 
trains in safety at El Paso and head off the revolutionists going 
from Chihuahua to Sonora or from Sonora to Chihuahua—such 
acts as these have emphasized upon the minds of the Mexicans 
of the north that the Americans who have always been friends 
of those people of the north have for some reason now turned to 
their enemies. I 

Mr. President, I myself personally have done business in 
Mexico for 31 years. I have had as many as 5,000 of these peo- 
ple working for me at one time in Chihuahua and Sonora. I 
have lived with them in their camps; I have had my daughter 
and my family in Mexico in little outlying Mexican camps, 
where there were not two Americans, and I have left them 
there in absolute safety, feeling that they would be protected 
and that they were in no danger whatever. I am sorry to say 
that I can do that no longer, and I speak knowingly when I say 
that the change of conditions, the change in the minds of the 
Mexicans of the north in their opinion of and treatment of 
Americans is due absolutely to the suicidal and farcical policy 
of these two administrations. 

Mr. BACON. In what particular? 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator does not understand in what 
particular, I am afraid it is impossible for me to impress it 
upon him. I have been devoting myself for some little time to 
that attempt, and I am sorry that I am not so fortunate in the 
choice of language as to inform the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. I accept the Senator's criticism and acknowl- 
edge my obtusity. I simply desire to know from the Senator, if 
I do not render him impatient by making the inquiry 

Mr. FALL. Not at all. : 

Mr. BACON. Whether he limits it to the criticism he has 
already made or whether he has anything else in his mind? 

Mr. FALL. The entire policy. If you want to know what 
my opinion is, if that is what you are attempting to get at, as 
to the attitude of the present administration toward the so- 
called Huerta government, I can say that one thing that any 
Democrat and any American, in my judgment, has a right to be 
proud of is the fact that this administration has refused to 
recognize a treacherous assassin, a man who, trusted with the 
safety of his President and armed by that President for the 
protection of his so-caHed government—of which I had very 
little opinion, as Senators know—this man, intrusted with the 
personal safety of his President and with the protection of 
what government they had, should have assassinated him and 
taken his place. 

I shall not criticize other nations of the world; they have 
their own code of diplomacy, but I have criticized the diplo- 
matic actions and policy of this Government which I desire to 
criticize, and I am perfectly willing to yield my admiration to 
the present administration for its refusal to recognize the so- 
called Huerta government. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FALL. With pleasure. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the condition of affairs is as de- 
scribed by the Senator from New Mexico, so far as the enforce- 
ment of the joint resolution which he is now seeking to repeal 
is concerned, I understand that this Government, through its 
agencies along the border, is practically acting as an ally of 
the Huerta government, and notwithstanding its refusal to 
recognize the Huerta government as a government it is ren- 
dering it, perhaps, a far more valuable service in allowing it to 
buy and receive munitions of war from this country, while it is 
refusing the opponents of that government that privilege. 

Mr. FALL. ‘That is the position in which the Government is 
placed. I can show further, Mr. President, along that line that 
the Senator from Arizona and myself made certain protests to 
the State Department of this Government a short time ago, 
which were listened to to some extent, against the action of the 
Government in regard to the troops, to the number of some 
seven hundred fighting men, who were forced to cross the border 
at Naco and at Nogales, whipped by the Carranza forces, driven 
out of Mexico, and pursved to the border, Gen. Ojeda himself 
having been dragged across the border by an American officer, 
to get him away from his pursuers. They surrendered their 


arms to our American soldiers, were kept there and fed at the 
expense of the United States Government, and then started 
across the territory of the United States, under guard of Amer- 
ican soldiers, to be delivered back to Huerta. The arms and 
munitions had already been sent to the Mexican consul at El 
Paso. Two hundred and ninety-four of these troops arrived at 
El Paso and were met by three Texas Rangers, ordered out by 
Goy. Colquitt, with instructions not to allow one of these 
Huerta troops to land there from the military train. We, as I 
say, protested. It appears to be rather uncertain as to what 
became of some of the troops. Gen. Ojeda, the hero, who had 
announced threugh the American press to the American soldiers 
and to his countrymen that he proposed to die in his tracks 
before he would surrender or was conquered, running from his 
pursuers, was dragged across the American line by a friendly 
American officer and allowed to proceed to Guaymas, and has 
been in charge of the defense of that city against the men who 
ran him out of the country at Naco. 

Mr. President, the 294 troops who arrived at El Paso are still 
there on the military reserve at Fort Bliss, because the Texas 
authorities will not allow them to go off. They would not allow 
the Huerta soldiers to be taken from the train in the Union 
Station, but compelled them to go out to Fort Bliss, where they 
are yét, being fed at the expense of this Government. 

Need I refer to other acts of invidious distinction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, calculated to make the opposing class in Mexico rather 
antagonistic to the United States? It seems to me, sir, that if a 
case could be established that this case has been. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take up any more time of 
the Senate than to say this: I have referred to the investigation 
which was made by a committee of the subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate with 
reference to Mexican affairs. I was placed upon that committee 
by the Senate itself by a joint resolution passed, I believe, two 
days after the committee was appointed. 

Mr. President, the direct subject of investigation at that time 
was the question as to whether or not American corporations or 
American interests on this side had furnished money with 
which to incite or foment the revolution of Madero against the 
Diaz Government. I want to say that after a most thorough 
examination of all the evidence we could obtain, and some 
which it was impossible for me to place in the hands of the 
committee, coming from private sources which I would not 
dare to name and can not name to-day, I not only became con- 
yinced that no American company, corporation, or individual in 
this country had furnished the money with which that revolu- 
tion was brought about, but I became convinced, and have evi- 
dence absolutely conclusive to myself, as to where the money did 
come from. 

I have been anxious that the committee might get together 
and consider some of these matters, and, if possible, arrive at 
some conclusion. In view of the fact that the committee has 
not met for that purpose, I simply desire now to make this 
statement as strongly as I can make it. Our American business 
interests are being attacked from different directions at this 
time. If I, by my testimony, can show that one attack upon 
them at least has not been well founded, I feel it my duty, not 
only as a member of the committee but as a Senator, to refute 
such charges. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, this is a matter of very grave 
importance, and I presume the joint resolution will go to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. At least, I shall ask that it 
shall do so. Before making that motion, howeyer, I wish to say 
a word with regard to the matter which has been brought to the 
attention of the Senate by the Senator from New Mexico, in 
order that the record may be correct, 

It is true that the conditions now are entirely different from 
those which existed at the time the resolution of March, 1912, 
was adopted. At the time of the adoption of the resolution 
in March, 1912, there was a duly recognized Government in 
Mexico, of which Madero was the head. The revolution which 
was in progress presented the distinct aspect of a revolution 
by a portion of the people who were attempting to overturn an 
established and a recognized government. There is no doubt 
about what was the purposetof the Congress in the adoption of 
this resolution. The purpose was to discourage revolution in 
Mexico. The Senator from New Mexico is entirely mistaken 
if he thinks this resolution was adopted inadvertently, or with- 
out a distinct and direct purpose to be accomplished by it. 

The Senator would indicate, from his criticisms upon what was 
done at that time, that the purpose was only to protect Ameri- 
can citizens who were across the border by refusing the export 
of arms which might be used against them, and he now says that 
that purpose has been so signally defeated that the directly oppo- 
site result is now flowing from the operation of this law. The fact 
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is that this resolution was adopted in consequence of communi- 
cations which came to the United States Government, and I 
may say to the President of the United States, presented by the 
authorities of the State of Texas. At that time, I repeat, 
Madero was the recognized, legitimate head, and his Govern- 
ment the recognized, established, and legitimate Government of 
Mexico. 

It was represented to the President of the United States by 
the authorities of the State of Texas that the territory of the 
State of Texas was being used as a base where revolutionary 
organizations were being made, and from which revolutionary 
expeditions were being sent, for the purpose of disturbing the 
peace and overthrowing the authority of the éstablished Govern- 
ment in Mexico, and that that was haying the effect not only 
of putting in jeopardy the lives of Americans who were beyond 
the Mexican border but of creating disturbances and endangering 
life and the safety of property in the State of Texas. 

Upon that representation, the President of the United States— 
and I do not think I am violating any propriety in stating these 
facts—sent for the Committee on Foreign Relations, of which I 
was then as now a member, but of which then the Senator from 
illinois, Mr. Cullom, was the chairman; and most of the Senators 
who are now members of that committee were then members of 
it. The matter was one which was recognized not only as af- 
fecting the United States in general but as affecting particu- 
larly the State of Texas. While the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations were invited to go to the White House 
for the purpose of conferring with the President on the subject, 
the two Senators from Texas were also inyited to be present, 
and were present. This emphasizes the fact which I have stated, 
that the complaint came from the authorities of the State of 
Texas, that the territory of Texas was being used for illegal 
purposes with a view of destroying a recognized and an estab- 
lished government. 

There is no doubt, as I say, about the purpose of the reso- 
lution, It was to prevent the shipment of arms and munitions 
of war from Texas into Mexico, the design of which was to 
revolutionize that Government and to disturb the peace and 
overthrow the laws of that country. 

As I say, the condition has changed. There is now no recog- 
nized government in Mexico so far as this Government is con- 
cerned. I am very frank to say, as I have said elsewhere, that 
I think the determination reached by our Government in that 
particular is a proper one, for the reason that in my view the 
Huerta government is as distinctively a revolutionary govern- 
ment as is the government which is headed by a Mexican chief- 
tain whose name I do not now recall in the northern part of 
Mexico. We have now presented the condition of two contending 
factions in Mexico, neither of which we recognize to be the 
established government of the country, and each of which is 
perhaps entitled, the one as much as the other, to whatever 
privileges recognition may confer in the way of opportunities 
offered for carrying on the war. 

That is a matter to be determined. It is a question whether 
or not it is to the interest and best policy of this Government 
to prohibit to any of the parties in that country the oppor- 
tunity to secure arms and munitions of war for the purpose of 
carrying on the internecine war, or whether the door should be 
thrown open and each should have the same opportunity that is 
afforded to the other. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have listened to the Senator so 
far with a great deal of pleasure, and I should like now to ask 
him a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator has had a great many years of ex- 
perience, as he says, in diplomatie matters. Would it be con- 
trary to all the rules of diplomacy if he would tell the Senate 
now just what he thinks about this matter and what ought to 
be done under the existing conditions? 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator mean as to arms? 

Mr. FALL. I mean, first, as to the shipment of arms; second, 
as to the matter of the treatment by this Government of its 
citizens who are in Mexico. è 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator asks me a question 
which it would take me a good long time to answer, if I were 
to give all the views which I think I might possibly enter- 
tain, or do entertain, as indicating what we should do there in 
each particular. If the Senator means to inquire of me whether 
I think the Government of the United States ought to intervene 
in Mexico, I shall be very prompt to answer his question. 

Mr. FALL. I did not ask the Senator for his reasons. I 
asked him if he had any opinion. That would not take long to 
express. 


Mr. BACON. No; the Senator will pardon me, but he can 
not put me in a position which I do not occupy. I have said 
nothing about reasons. I said if the Senator desired me to 
give my opinion as to whether or not the Government of the 
United States should intervene in Mexico, I would give it to him 
very promptly. Does the Senator understand that? 

Mr. FALL. Yes; the Senator understands it. I did not ask 
for any such opinion, however. I asked the Senator for an- 
swers to two distinct questions. I did not ask him for his opin- 
ion upon either of those matters, but simply as to whether 
he could answer those questions; and, if so, whether it would 
be contrary to his ideas of what was true diplomacy to give me 
answers to them. : é 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, at one moment the Senator says 
he is asking me for my opinion and not for my reasons; and, 
then, when I propose to give him my opinion he says he does 
not ask me for my opinion. Therefore, I must confess, I am a 
little at a loss to know how I am to answer the Senators 
questions. 

Mr. FALL. Then I might ask, making the distinction which 
the Senator understands, as a lawyer, between a decision and 
an opinion, whether he has arrived at a decision on any phase 
of the Mexican question except that the United States should 
not intervene? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. I make that distinction between a decision and 
an opinion because I do not want an opinion. 

Mr. BACON. I have not the right to decide the matter, con- 
sequently I shall insist on giving my view as an opinion, with 
all due deference to the very fine and metaphysical distinction 
drawn by the learned and distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. ‘ 

In my opinion a citizen of the United States in Mexico is en- 
titled to exactly the same protection that a citizen of the United 
States in any other country is entitled to when he gets into 
trouble—no more and no less. I do not think it is practicable 
for the Goyernment of the United States to go into Mexico and 
extend its physical protection to a citizen of the United States, 
and redress his wrongs in Mexico without armed intervention. 
I know of no way in which the Government can physically 
extend protection to a citizen of the United States in Mexico, 
or redress wrongs by force and compulsion in Mexico, other 
than by force and intervention. Possibly the Senator from New 
Mexico does know some way in which that can be done. 

Mr. FALL. No, Mr. President; if the Senator will yield for 
a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
further yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. The American people in Mexico have not asked 
for intervention, Mr. President. They have asked that the pres- 
ent diplomatic policy of the United States be done away with 
just for a little while, and that we go back to true Jeffersonian 
and Hamiltonian principles in our diplomacy. 

Mr. BACON. Diplomacy can not enforce anything in Mexico 
or anywhere else outside of the territory of the United States 
Government. Diplomacy may secure redress, but not through 
force. Diplomacy stops when force begins to exert its power. 
Everybody knows that. Fine words can not make a distinction 
which does not exist. Therefore, I say that while it is our duty 
to extend in all possible ways our assistance to citizens of the 
United States in Mexico who may be in trouble, we can not 
undertake by force to give protection to a citizen in Mexico 
except by armed intervention. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to announce 
that the Chair seems not to be addressed, and has not been to- 
day. 

Mr. LODGE. The Chair is quite correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator speaks about diplomacy and the 
inability to enforce it. As a general proposition of course that 
is quite true. But under treaties and general international law 
we, in common with all other nations, have certain rights in re- 
gard to which it is possible for diplomacy to do a great deal. 

Mr. BACON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LODGE. A short time ago a German was killed in 
Mexico, and his wife and I think a child or some one else 
with him, under circumstances of the most revolting cruelty. 
Through the German minister, without any threat of war, but 
through diplomatic methods, they got within a few days, as 
soon as the facts were known, an indemnity of 100,000 marks 
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for that German and his family. If I am correctly informed, 
some SO Americans have been killed in Mexico, and I do not 
know how much property has been destroyed. If we have re- 
ceived any indemnity, either under the last administration or 
under this administration, I have failed to discover it. 

Mr. BACON. All that may be true. 

Mr. LODGE. Diplomacy can do a great deal after all. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
further yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me, I should like to 
reply to the Senator from Massachusetts before I yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. I simply want to add another matter to that 
which has been stated. 

Mr. BACON. The statement made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in no wise conflicts with the proposition submitted 
by myself. That is, that it is the duty of this Government to 
do for any citizen of the United States who may be within the 
territory of Mexico just exactly what it would do for any one 
of its citizens in any other country when that citizen got into 
trouble, and that whatever can be accomplished by diplomacy 
or any other method short of force should be accomplished. 
Possibly the Senator was not in his seat when I made that 
statement, or I would not have been the subject of his criticism. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I was not. I simply heard the Senator's 
last statement. But if the Senator will permit me, and then I 
will not interrupt him again, my complaint is that all that 
diplomacy can effect 

Mr. BACON. Should be done. 

Mr. LODGE (continuing). Which is very much when it is 
backed up by its own government, as the consuls and ambassa- 
dors ought to be, has not been done in Mexico. Our consuls 
have not been backed up. On the contrary, I am certain that 
they have received in times past—I will not say under this admin- 


istration, but under the last, perhaps—a very definite warning, 


the old French warning, Not too much zeal.“ My contention 
is that we have not done all we ought to do through diplomatic 
and consular channels. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator mean, when he uses the 
term “backed up,” that they should be backed up by other 
than diplomatic methods? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not. 

Mr. BACON. Then there is no trouble between the Senator 
and myself. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, certainly not. 

Mr. BACON. I go as far as he does. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Suppose diplomacy utterly fails? 

Mr. LODGE. That is another question. 

Mr. BACON. When diplomacy fails, then it is a question 
whether or not force shall be used. 
rec FALL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 

on 

Mr. BACON. One moment; let me reply to the Senator from 
Arizona. I will give the Senator from New Mexico all the time 
and all the opportunity he wants. 

The Senator from Arizona asks what shall be done in case 
diplomacy fails. When diplomacy fails, it is then always a 
question for every Government whether or not the controversy 
is one which will justify a war or whether it shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. Those are questions to be determined 
when the contingency arises. The time certainly has not yet 
come when we can say with propriety that we will go to war 
with Mexico or decide that we will submit the matter to arbi- 
tration. There is no authority there with whom we can arbi- 
_ trate; and the time has not come when, by reason of the injuries 
which have been inflicted upon our citizens, we should resort 
to war, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me, how 
long, then, would civilization permit to go on the crimes which 
are constantly being perpetrated there, and we the nearest 
neighbor? I believe that was the excuse given for our inter- 
vention in Cuba—that crimes against all the laws of civiliza- 
tion were being committed. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator means to inquire how long we 
shall stop before we intervene by force, Is that the meaning 
of the Senator? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. How long it shall continue. 

Mr. BACON. Is that what the Senator means when he asks 
how long it shall continue? Does he mean how long we shall 
permit it to continue before we make armed interyention in 
Mexico? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, that brings me to a on 


suggesti 
which I did not intend to make, but which I think the question 


of the Senator from Arizona and what has been said by the 
Senator from New Mexico probably justifies that I should make. 


ASSIGNMENT OF DISTRICT JUDGES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2254) to amend chapter 1, sec- 
tion 18, of the Judicial Code. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. I move that the bill be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXPORTATION OF ARMS TO MEXICO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 43) to repeal the joint resolution of March 14, 1912, 
authorizing the President to probibit the exportation of arms, 
ete. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think the question of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona should be replied to. I think the Senator has 
put the matter in a shape which was evidently in the mind of 
the Senator from New Mexico, bui the Senator from New Mexico 
would not come square up to the scratch. That is the difference 
between them. The Senator from New Mexico and the Senator 
from Arizona eyidently desire that this country should intervene 
forcibly in Mexico and endeavor by its Army and Navy to re- 
establish order. Mr, President, that is a very large proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. BACON. I was replying to the Senator's inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I wish to say that the Senator puts 
me in an attitude that I do not entirely entertain. I was ask- 
ing for information from the large experience of my friend the 
Senator in such questions as to how long a civilized country can 
sit idly by and see its citizens murdered and its property de- 
stroyed; its sailors from its own battleships on th. streets of 
a city, when unarmed, shot down by officers or alleged officers 
of that country. I was asking the Senator's judgment. 

I will also add that the destruction of their own property has 
gone to a point where they are now utterly unable to respond 
in damages for what we have already suffered from them. 
How far, I ask, under those circumstances shall it go before 
the last resort must be had? 

I was not giving it so much, as the Senator supposed, as my 
present purpose to advise intervention in Mexico, but rather to 
get the Senator’s idea as to how long we should delay before the 
last step is taken. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the inquiry of the Senator 
when he recites certain facts as a predicate for his inquiry 
means only one thing, and that is whether under the circum- 
stances narrated. by him the time has come for intervention. 
So there is no difference, at least, between the question as I 
presented it and the question as propounded by him now. 

I can not go that length, Mr. President. But I just want 
to say one thing. In the first place, everybody who gives this 
matter any reflection recognizes that intervention in Mexico 
does not mean a temporary incursion or a temporary occupa- 
tion. It means an occupation of that country by a great Ameri- 
can Army to stay there for a generation, and then in all prob- 
ability, and in the judgment of those who have given the matter 
the most thought, for all time. We should certainly give our- 
selves pause before we do that. 

It is an easily demonstrable proposition that it would be 
much cheaper for the United States Government to pay not only 
for every dollar of damage that has been inflicted by these 
disorders in Mexico upon the property and persons of American 
citizens, but also to pay for every particle of property owned in 
the Republic of Mexico by American citizens than it would be 
to go to the expense which would be involved in a war of that 
kind, interminable as it would be, and involving consequences 
which would necessarily revolutionize our own institutions, be- 
sides imposing another great pension list the burden of which 
would be borne by our people for two generations to come. 

Mr. President, as to what we will do in Mexico I want to say 
one word, and I will be glad if the Mexicans themselves can 
hear it. It is that the responsibility is upon them for the 
restoration of order in that country and for the erection and 
maintenance of a civilized and an orderly government, capable 
of enforcing law and of putting down revolution. 

And, Mr. President, what I particularly want to say is that 
there is but one thing necessary to be done to accomplish that, 
and that is for the better class of the people of Mexico—those 
who have the education, those who have the social standing, 
those who have the property—to be willing to take their lives 
in their hands for the purpose of maintaining order in their own 
country. 
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It is a fact, Mr. President, if my information is correct, that 
the class of people of whom I have spoken are not willing to 
teke their lives in their hands for the purpose of maintaining 
order, of enforcing law, and maintaining established govern- 
ment in that country; that men who have property, white men, 
the intelligent classes, the social classes in Mexico, sit back and 
are unwilling to take arms in their hands for the purpose of 
establishing order in Mexico. Whenever they are willing to do 
that there is no trouble about their establishing order in Mexico. 
If that were the condition in this country, there would be white 
men who would take arms in their hands and risk their lives 
and shed their blood for the purpose of restoring order and 
maintaining good government; and order can be restored and 
good government can be maintained in Mexico whenever the 
white men of Mexico are ready to risk their lives for that 
purpose. 

Mr. President, I have made some inquiry about this matter. I 
have asked how many white men there are in the city of Mexico. 
I am told that there are between two and three hundred thou- 
sand white population in the City of Mexico. That means at 
least 40,000 white men between 18 and 45 years of age who can 
be enrolled in an army, and 40,000 white men, if put into an 
army, can rule Mexico under present conditions. Forty thou- 
sand organized and disciplined white men, intent on restoring 
good government can easily put down the roving bands of reyo- 
lutionists in that country. 

I have inquired how many white men there are in the Repub- 
lic of Mexico. I am told that there are three and a half mil- 
lion white men, I am told that of the entire three and a half 
million it is only here and there that a white man can be found 
who is willing to risk his life for the purpose of restoring order 
in the country. They are sitting back in personal security and 
letting brigands, because they are nothing more, enlist all the 
revolutionary, anarchistic elements in that country, people who 
like the license of war and plunder and ravage under the forms 
of war; and it is nothing in the world but brigandage. They 
are perfectly willing that their country should be tramped 
and marked from one end to the other by these irresponsible 
bandits, and they sit back in security in their clubs and in 
their city residences and on their estates and are unwilling to 
take arms in their hands for the purpose of defending their 
own country against anarchy and rapine and unbridled license. 

When the men who own the property, the men of social and 
business standing, the men having the most at stake, are not 
willing to spill their blood to protect themselves and their 
property and social institutions they are calling upon the United 
States Government for help. They would involve us in an ex- 
penditure of untold treasure and have this country shed its 
blood for the purpose of establishing government and main- 
taining law and order in that country when they themselves 
are not willing to take the risk that they demand of us for 
that purpose. When these white men in Mexico do their whole 
duty and fail, when they take their lives in their hands in an 
honest effort to save their country and fail, then it will be 
time enough to look to us for aid. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. Let the Mexican people hear us, and let them 
know that it is known in the United States that the men of 
position, the men of property, the men of social standing, the 
men who pride themselves on their lineage are not willing to 
take their lives in their hands in order to have good govern- 
ment in that country, and that they are sitting back supinely 
and asking the United States Government to do it. For one I 
shall never agree to it. I do not know whether I have made 
myself definite or not. The Senator from New Mexico talks 
about my dealing in diplomacy. If that is diplomacy, let us 
have some plain talking. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not know what white people 
the Senator refers to in the Republic of Mexico. As to the 
white Americans in Mexico, there are very few of them citizens 
of that Republic. 

Mr. BACON. I am not speaking of them at all. I did not 
have them in my mind. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Of the Americans there, a large 
number are poor people working for wages on property there 
belonging to Americans. As to the people of Mexico, as far as 
my observations have gone and from what reading I have done 
of that country, it is a question of pure jealousy between 
the leaders of the parties and as to which one should do the 
ruling. 


Mr. BACON. Exactly; and the men who should do fle rul- 
ing, the men who should decide matters, are carefully taking 
care of themselves and trying to take care of their property, 
and particularly, above all things, trying to avoid the spilling 
of a drop of their own blood. That is what my information is. 
If I am wrong, if it be true that the white men of Mexico are 
not thus abandoning their duty, if it be true that they have 
arms in their hands, of course that presents a different ques- 
tion; but I understand that about the only white men in the 
field are generally leaders of these revolutionary bands, or 
aspiring to be such. If I am misrepresenting them, I am ready 
to retract it in the same place where I have made the charge. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there will ever be a question 
about the truth of it, because I have made this inquiry from 
men in position to know, and I am told it is a fact that the 
men who have property, the men who have education, the men 
who have social standing, the men who have most to lose by 
revolution and most to gain by a well ordered and established 
government, will not take arms in their hands for the .purpose 
of endeavoring to secure conditions in Mexico which would make 
their lives and their property safe and their institutions in har- 
mony with that of other civilized nations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator in reference 
to the joint resolution that is now before the Senate whether, 
in his judgment, the United States Government ought to treat 
the two present contending factions in Mexico the same, as far 
as permission to buy and transport arms and ammunition from 
this country is concerned? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I want to speak frankly to the 
Senator. I prefer that that question shall be carefully consid- 
ered by the committee. I do not hesitate to sav, though, speak- 
ing personally, that in the absence of a recognition of Huerta 
and in the belief which I entertain that his government is as 
much of a reyolutionary government as that of the government 
now organized and having arms in the field in northern Mexico, 
in my opinion, we should, as far as practicable, equalize condi- 
tions between them. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it, we are not doing that at 
the present time. 

Mr. BACON. If we are not, it is not due to the joint resolu- 
tion of March 14, 1912. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably not. 

Mr. BACON. That is what I wanted to call attention to. 
The joint resolution of March 14, 1912, does not make any differ- 
ence between them. If the joint resolution is being complied 
with, there is no authority for any distinction between them, 
because the proclamation of the President prohibited the ship- 
ment of arms and munitions of war and did not distinguish 
between one party and the other party. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand there is a discrimination now. 

Mr. BACON. Not under the joint resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but under the operation of the joint 
resolution and the proclamation of the President there is a 
difference made between arms and ammunition going to the 
so-called Huerta government and the so-called insurgent gov- 
ernment; and if there should be a difference, would it not fol- 
low that the Government logically ought to recognize—— 

Mr. BACON. If there is any difference it is the difference 
being made by the Executive order or by those who have charge 
of the enforcement of the law, who are doing it without Ex- 
ecutive order, but it is not due to any defect in the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. NORRIS. I might be wrong about it, but as I under- 
stand the situation it could have no legal. effect until put in 
operation by the proclamation of the President, and the Presi- 
dent did issue such proclamation, and it is under that proclama- 
tion that the discriminations take place. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not by virtue of the proclamation, because 
the proclamation does not make any distinction. It may be 


done in violation of the proclamation. 


Mr. BACON. Perhaps it is in violation of the President's 
proclamation. Very well; that is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede it is. The question I was trying 
to get the Senator’s opinion on is whether under existing con- 
ditions the two contending factions in Mexico should not be 
treated exactly alike by our Government. 

Mr. BACON. I think the Senator will bear witness to the 
fact that I have answered that question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I rather think the Senator has. 


1913. 


Mr. BACON. The Senator is repeating it as if I had not. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator answered it, but said several 
other things incidentally that indicated to me at least that he 
iad not answered it, and I wanted to call his attention particu- 
larly to the question, 

Mr. BACON. I wish to say simply this, that while that is 
the present impression upon my mind, and it appears to me to be 
just and right, at the same time it is a matter of such gravity 
that I would not be willing to act without the careful considera- 
tion of the committee which is specially charged with the con- 
sideration of questions of that kind. I might be the only mem- 
ber of that committee who thought that way. I do not know. 
I think, anyhow, that the matter should be very carefully 
guarded, because we must bear in mind the fact that the origin 
of the joint resolution was dealing with an evil in the State of 
Texas, and it came before the Congress of the United States 
through a representation made by the President of the United 
States in consequence of an appeal made by the authorities of 
Texas. So we have not only in the question what regulation 
shall be made to look to the question of justice between. these 
two contending revolutionary factions, but we have to carefully 
guard the interests of our own people, not only in Mexico but 
more particularly our people on our side of the line, because 
every man who goes on the other side necessarily goes there 
with a knowledge of the fact that he takes a risk when he goes 
in any country of that kind. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. FALL. I notice on page 3258 of the Recorp of March 
18, 1912, a statement made with reference to the joint resolu- 
tion in which the name of Texas is used, and then the purpose 
of the joint resolution is set forth. I stated this, I think, in 
my opening, and I will read it from the Recorp. The statement 
made by the Senator from New York [Mr. Root], and it was 
the only statement made with reference to it, was the following: 


The situation in Texas is such that it does not admit of delay for 
the purpose of the general reform of our neutrality laws, and the 
people of Texas are deeply interested in having this extension of power 
to the President made 5 

With the extension of the application of the joint resolution from 
seaports to all places in the United States, the committee thought it 
was advisable to put some limitations upon the power which is included 
in the existing law, and so the power of the President to forbid the 
exportation of arms and munitions has been limited to countries in 
which he finds that domestic violence is being promoted by the procure- 
ment of arms and munitions of war from the United States. At the 
same time a penalty is affixed for the violation ef the prohibition. 


The conditions are such that thousands of Americans In Mexico are 


now .fleeing from their homes there and are abandoning their occupa- 
tions, their mines, their manufactories, and their business because it 
is necessary to do so to prevent their lives from being destroyed by 
arms and munitions which are being sold and transported across the 
border from the United States. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; that is true; but it is also true, as stated 
by me, that the initiation of this matter was due to an appeal 
by the authorities of the State of Texas, and that, in recogni- 
tion of that fact; when the President of the United States in- 
vited the Foreign Relations Committee to meet with him in 
the White House, with the Secretary of State present—I am 
not sure that it was the Secretary or whether it was one of his 
assistants, but certainly the State Department was repre- 
sented—it was recognized by him at the same time that Texas 
was so immediately interested in it that the Senators from 
Texas should be invited to be present, and that they were pres- 
ent at that conference. 

Mr. President, I merely want to say one other word in regard 
to the condition in Mexico and the responsibility resting upon 
the men who have the greatest stake in that country, to wit, 
the men who have the property, the men of intelligence, the 
men of education, and the men of social standing. As I have 
said before, in a discussion of this matter, it was suggested to 
me, when I spoke of the failure of the white men in that coun- 
try to take arms in their hands and establish a government 
and maintain order, that they were scattered. It was then I 
made the inquiry as to the respective numbers, and I asked 
“How many are there in the whole of Mexico?” I was told 
there were about three and a half million white men in Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Does the Senator 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me until I finish 
that statement—I have not quite finished—I will then yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. I suppose the Senator wants his statement to be 
correct. 


Mr. BACON. I will yield to the Senator at the proper time, 


but not in the middle of a sentence. 
When it was suggested that they were scattered I then asked 
the question, How many are there in the City of Mexico?” 
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I was told there were between two hundred and three hundred 
thousand. I take up the calculation where I left it off, that 
there is right in the City of Mexico an army large enough under 
present conditions, and in view of the character of the roving 
bands which kick up all the fuss in Mexico and keep up all the 
disorder and revolution, there are in Mexico City itself enough 
white men when organized to restore order and to establish a 
proper government; but when you come to talk about the entire 
white population of Mexico—and in this I have no reference 
whatever to Americans, but I am talking about Mexicans—three 
inillions and a half of white people mean, at the very lowest 
calculation, a half million of men between the ages of 18 and 
45 years; and who doubts the fact that that half million of 
men—interested in the property of that country, vitally inter- 
ested in the establishment and maintenance of good govern- 
ment and in the enforcement of the law—if they are ready to 
take arms in their hands and use them, can restore order and es- 
tablish the good government in Mexico that some are now indi- 
rectly or directly appealing to us to establish for them. 

Now I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL, The Senator from Georgia seems to object, Mr. 
President, and I have no further desire to interrupt him. I will 
later make a statement which I think may possibly cast some 
light on the subject.“ 

Mr. BACON. I did not catch what the Senator from New 
Mexico said. 

Mr. FALL. I said that the Senator, it seems to me, objects 
to the Senator from New Mexico interrupting him, 

Mr. BACON. That is an utterly unwarranted statement. 

Mr. FALL. I leave that to the record, Mr. President. 

Mr. BACON. I objected to the Senator interrupting me in 
the middle of a sentence, but stated to him that I would yield 
when I got through. The Senator well knows the fact that I 
do not object to his interrupting me. 

Mr. FALL. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
I have not addressed the Senator nor opened my mouth except 
after addressing the Chair and haying recognition of the Chair 
and the Chair asking the Senator to yield, and then the Senator 
would invariably break in with the statement that he did not 
want to be interrupted at that time. That is what I have ref- 
erence to. 

Mr. BACON. But with the promise that the Senator would 
be yielded to and be permitted to interrupt, and he has been so 
permitted. When the Senator intimates to the contrary, he is 
not justified by the facts. > 

Mr. FALL, I disagree with the Senator from Georgia; that 
is all. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I move that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to me for just one moment? I want to put a statement 
in the Record if I can. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, there has been a great deal of 
talk about the condition of affairs in Mexico, the wealth of 
Mexico, and so forth, and the property interests of Americans. 
I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the statement 
from the official records of the State Department—I will say 
that it is not exactly accurate, as I happen to know, but the 
proportionate amounts are approximately correct—as to the 
total wealth of Mexico and who holds it. 

As to the total wealth of the Republic of Mexico, Mr. Presi- 
dent—remember, now, that this leaves out very largely the 
land holdings and the land lot values—the Americans have 
$1,057,770,000 worth of property, and the Mexicans themselves, 
including all the real estate, town lots, and property of that 
kind, have $792,187,242. Of the total valuation of the property 
of Mexico to-day Americans from the United States own 48 
per cent, while the Mexicans own less than 28 per cent. You 
would relegate us to diplomacy to recover our money through 
taxation, taxing ourselves 48 per cent to pay back to ourselves 
the money and the property of which we have been deprived. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a full schedule taken from 
the consular reports in the office of the State Department, and, 
if possible, I should like to have it spread upon the record 
for the information of the Senate. It contains the American, 
English, French, Mexican, and all other totals and percentages 
of property owned in that Republic by the Mexicans and by 
other people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none, and the paper will be printed in the 
RECORD. g 

The schedule referred to follows. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] to refer the resolution 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If there are 500,000 white men in the 
Republic of Mexico who are not defending their homes and 
charging themselves with the maintenance of order, I appre- 
hend that the trouble is that they are not armed. Unless the 
blood is peculiarly untrue to itself there, I can not account for 
the situation in any other way. 

This debate has drifted very far from its moorings. The 
resolution offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] 
is merely to repeal a resolution passed on March 14, 1912. So 
far as I am concerned, although it appears in the Recorp that 
I asked the Senator from New York a question concerning it, 
I did not apprehend that anything was being done except the 


strengthening of the neutrality laws of the United States. I | 
had no idea that the time-honored neutrality laws and customs | 


and practices of the United States were being repealed by an 


amendment to a war measure which was passed during the | 


Spanish-American War. I should like to see the country go 
back to the principles which actuated it from the beginning and 
say to every American citizen, “You have a perfect right to 
sell arms or any other contraband of war, provided only you 
do so with the notice given you in advance —Which was given 
very far in advanee, because I believe it was in the. first year 


of George Washington's first administration, or, if not, the 


second year—“that you do your selling at your own risk.” 
That is all there is involved in this joint resolution. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I repeat that I recognize that 
conditions have changed. It may be that this is a proper reso- | 


lution to be adopted, but it ought to be carefully considered; 


and I have moved therefore that it be referred to the Commit- | 


tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FALL Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that I 
have no objection to the consideration of the resolution by the 
Foreign Relations,Committee, and, therefore, of its reference to 
that committee; but I do want to say that I am not a member 
of that committee, and I differ from some of its members very 
materially. I do not think that they understand, nor have they 
investigated, the conditions in Mexico and along our border. 
The conditions are exceedingly critical there. The Senator, I 
am golng to say, will find himself in a position where he does 
not want to put himself nor put the United States by invoking 
just such action as be has been talking about now. You will 
have just such action before you want it, in my judgment. unless 
something is done to relieve the tension, and unless that ig done 
soon, Mr. President, I fear that we are going to be dra into 
a very much more serious situation than the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has the remotest idea of. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator is probably not 
aware of the fact that the Committee on Foreign Relations have 
had considerable information in regard to this matter and have 


heard at length from parties who are well informed and who 
have been living in Mexico, one of them particularly, at the 
instance of the Senator from Arizona, who brought before us a 
very intelligent and well-informed man, identified with one 
of the largest industries in Mexico, who was heard at great 
length. We have also had others before our committee, but 
we will be very giad to have still further information; and I will 
say to the Senator that there will be no disposition on the part 
of myself, nor do I believe on the part of any other member of 
the committee, to delay a report in regard to this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I have no purpose 
or intention of prolonging this debate. It has arisen unex- 
pectedly to me, and what I may say here now must carry with 
it my confession of unpreparedness to properly discuss a ques- 
tion of such profound importance, not only to our southern 
sister Republic, with whom we have so long lived in amity, to 
our mutual advantage and happiness, but still more is it impor- 
tant to the honor and dignity of the United States and our 
responsibility to other nations and to the peace of the world. 
I have very pronounced opinions about the Mexican situation, 
but I shall endeavor to suppress the expression of much that 
I should like to say at this time, hoping that in the more quiet 
atmosphere of the Committee on Foreign Relations or in execu- 
tive session of the Senate we may temperately reach such con- 
clusions as is demanded of Congress by the unhappy and un- 
fortunate conditions now confronting us. I want in the outset 
to say, in justice to my place on this floor as well as to the just 
sentiment of those who sent me here, that I share fully their 
opinions in regard to our previous course in the Mexican im- 
broglio, and I share the shame they feel when I see the course 
eur Government pursued in failure to promptly and adequately 
act in protection of the lives and property of our citizens doing 
business in Mexico and at the invitation of that Republie and 
under the double guaranty of its law and the treaty obligations 
whieh subsist between that Republic and ours. Both the laws 
of Mexico and the treaty with us demanded fair and. decent 
treatment of our citizens domiclled within her borders. This 
has not been accorded by Mexico. It shouid have been enforced 
by the United States. This could have been done in the first 
place by our Government assuming its ancient, time-honored, 
and proper attitude, by open proclamation, that the United States 
stood ready to protect its citizens on any inch of the globe, 
and that all force necessary would be used for that purpose. 

Instead of that Mr. Taft warned, by proclamation, all citizens 
of the United States domiciled in Mexico to offer no resist- 
ance to any outrage but to peacefully get out of that country. 
This was tantamount to an invitation to Mexico to drive them 
out if the Americans failed to follow the advice of our President, 
Mexico accepted that invitation, acted on it, and, against every 
precedent of international law, against every dictate of justice, 


| against every sentiment of modern civilization, that Republic 


preceeded to drive our people like flocks of sheep from their 
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homes, their business, and their last dollar of hard-earned prop- 
erty. The homes they left behind were destroyed, their crops 
ruined, and, penniless, hungry, and almost naked, they stood on 
their native soil, the objects of and the slight beneficiaries of 
our Government's charity. These people needed no charity from 
our Government; they deserved and should have had its protec- 
tion. No better citizenship ever left our land or returned to it 
under such degradation. 

Since the advent of Madero and the usual reyolution attend- 
ing any accession to power in that country our citizens have 
been appealing to the executive branch of our Government for 
that protection guaranteed by every civilized nation to its citi- 
zens, but their cry has been unheeded, and, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE] has well said, there has been 
a lack of even any sort of energetic diplomacy.” 

That our Government has often requested the Mexicans to 

cease their aggressions has been the most warlike, bristling, dan- 
gerous statement yet made, so far as I have been able to hear or 
see. I am not now criticizing the present administration, for it 
has inherited these difficulties and mistakes; but I make bold 
to suggest that the time has come for energetic and, if need be, 
drastic measures to secure the lives and property and peace of 
our people in Mexico, 
The Democratic Party long ago wrote glorious history in de- 
fense of American citizenship. I confess to a prideful love of 
the old doctrine—the American historic doctrine—that a peace- 
ful American citizen, obeying the law of the land where he is 
sojourning, has a right to expect and will receive from his 
home Government all proper protection, regardless of cost or 
consequences. 

A government unwilling to go this far deserves the censure 
of its citizens rather than the love, the pride, and the devotion 
otherwise so generously accorded. 

Mr. President, I have no feeling of antipathy against Mexico. 
I have reason for kindly feeling toward that unhappy land, for 
many of its people are personal friends of mine. I wish it no 
harm; but, on the contrary, desire to see and welcome its peace 
and happiness. Modern civilization, however, demands not only 
of Mexico, but of all nations, that needless and brutal and 
bloody war must cease within their borders. Civilization de- 
mands that Mexico should be pacified; that a civilized govern- 
ment should be permanently established there. And I believe 
it can be done without our intervention, which the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] seems so much to fear or dread. In my 
judgment this can be accomplished by now, and at once, cor- 
recting the mistakes made by the Taft administration. 

The Romero revolution against Diaz was aided by that ad- 
ministration, in that it permitted the alleged rebels to buy 
contraband of war supplies and whatever else they saw fit to 
purchase, free from any restraint or embargo imposed by our 
Government. When the revolution against Madero broke out, 
all at once our Government stood behind him and refused to 
permit any supplies—even of bread and meat—to be purchased 
by the revolutionists; these men, in large numbers, being the 
very men that fought in the ranks of Madero and had rebelled 
against him even as they and he had rebelled against Diaz. 

I believe that if the Taft administration had acted in the 
rebellion against Romero as it acted in Romero's rebellion 
against Diaz not one life in twenty of peaceful American 
citizens would have been lost nor one dollar in the hundred 
of their property destroyed. But, be that as it may, we are 
confronted by great duties and equally great responsibilities at 
this very minute, responsibilities which must be met with 
firmness and justice, or even greater and more fateful prob- 
lems will force themselves on us for a more tragic solution. If 
we longer dally—I forbear, as I fear to look on the unfolding 
drama. The time in utter fullness has come for a warning 
to Mexico, couched in no uncertain. terms, directed to the in- 
habitants of that country under whatsoever leaders they act, 
regulars or revolutionists, that no further hand shall be laid 
in oppression on any peaceful citizen of this Republic abiding 
in their land, nor shall his preperty be taken from him except 
at the peril of our national displeasure, which will involve at 
last the decree of full satisfaction from the aggressor. Long 
ago such warning should have been given. If unheeded then, 
its penalties should have been enforced. It is a rotten, decayed 
Americanism that would excuse its failure of proper protection 
to its citizens under the easy plea that they had no business 
in Mexico, that they only went there to better their own con- 
dition, and that they should flee and leave all behind them when 
so directed. The Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock to im- 
prove their condition. Every man not born in the Western 
States went there for the same purpose. Every man of us has 
a right to go when and where he pleases for the same purpose, 
unless restrained by the laws of the country wherein we seek 


temporary domicile, and knowing that over our heads in all 
our lawful wanderings our country holds the shield of its pro- 
tection. Outrages have been committed there against Ameri- 
cans that no money compensation could adequately measure. 
From correspondence as well as from the public-press I am 
assured that men haye been murdered there because they were 
Americans, That was their only crime. 

As far as I know no compensation or redress has been de- 
manded, no apology ever asked, and none certainly ever offered. 
These unspeakable outrages were visited on Americans because 
they were citizens of the United States, unshielded by their 
home Government and left, indeed, naked to their enemies. This 
statement is justified by comparison with the treatment accorded 
other nationalities similarly situated. 

The Senator from New Mexico assured me the other day—if I 
fully remember his statement—that in the case of certain out- 
rages on Chinese domiciled in Mexico, provision had been made 
by that Government to pay adequate and satisfactory damages to 
the Chinese Empire—or Republic, as now denominated—for the 
unwarranted assault on its subjects. This indemnity or re- 
dress was to be paid out of the loan then being negotiated by 
Mexico, 

Of all the Americans killed in Mexico no offer of redress has 
been made, no excuse offered, no apology forthcoming. The in- 
ference is that China was more exacting in the face of national 
insult than we were, or else Mexico had more respect for China 
than for the United States, and made proper amends, out of a 
sense of decent duty to a friendly nation. These Chinamen 
were in Mexico just exactly as our citizens were in Mexico. Ger- 
many furnishes a more conspicuous example of national pride 
by collecting at once 100,000 marks for damages done several 
Germans in Mexico who were in that country under exactly the 
same circumstances and national guaranties that our 75 or 80 
citizens were, who have been similarly killed by Mexicans and 
not one cent paid by Mexico or even demanded by us. 

A still more conspicuous example claims our attention. In 
two battles between the warring factions in Mexico, one in 
Juarez opposite the city of El Paso, the other at Agua Prieta 
the little Mexican town just across the liae dividing it from the 
city of Douglas, Ariz., many American residents of these two 
American cities were killed or wounded. American soldiers 
were near the line at both places. 

They warned these factions not to fire across the line into our 
towns. No attention was paid to this warning. It was met 
with the usual contempt shown to us on all occasions. The 
then Secretary of State, when appealed to by the wounded and 
the representatives of the dead for redress, directed that those 
citizens wounded in their own town on American soil must 
first seek redress in the tribunals of Mexico before any right of 
diplomatie adjustment could arise. This monstrous proposition 
I met as best I could by introducing and having passed through 
this body a resolution creating a board of investigation, com- 
posed of officers of the Army of the United States, who pro- 
ceeded under the terms of the resolution to El Paso and Doug- 
las and took testimony and made findings as to the damages 
caused by this wanton violation of international law. On re- 
turn of the report the Senate passed a bill to pay to the in- 
jured, out of our Treasury, the amounts found by the board and 
thus make the claim one by our Government against Mexico. 
The bill failed in the House, and at this session is again before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate for action. 

These incidents are cited to show that we have been long suf- 
fering and patient under boundless» provocation. .These out- 
rages must cease. For the safety of our southern neighbor, 
for her prosperity and peace, I warn her, as I warn the Senate, 
that these intolerable outrages will have to stop or terrible 
reprisals will sooner or later follow. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Are the State authorities not capable of 
dealing with the Mexicans who came on this side of the line 
and committed the crimes to which you refer? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator evidently did not catch 
my statement fully. The Mexicans did not come on our side 
of the line; and if they had, I am sure the State would, as the 
Senator suggests, have found itself not only capable but quite 
willing to deal with the situation. The damage to our citizens 
was caused by the reckless firing of the Mexicans across the 
national line into our cities, and this after due warning from our 
people and the commanders of our troops stationed at these 
places. Right then and there was the time for our soldiers to 
cross the line and teach a lesson reviving the memory of Buena 
Vista, Sierra Gorda, Monterey, and Chapaltepeec. This should 
have been followed by the warning that wherever an outrage 
was thereafter committed against an American citizen in Mexico 
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the United States would not only demand redress but would, if 
necessary police with its soldiery the disturbing district to 
prevent similar recurrences. 

Mr. President, what is to be the ultimate result of these fright- 
ful disturbances? Where and how will justice find a solution 
of the problems already presented? ‘To the people of Mexico 
let us accord a proper desire to meet all international require- 
ments by paying all proper damages to the injured sojourner 
within her gates and to the business interests which she has 
invited to her development. How are these damages to be paid? 
When are they to be settled? What revenue is to be found— 
from what sources raised—to meet the millions of dollars of 
damages suffered? As stated by my friend the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Far] over 40 per cent of all the property 
in the Republic of Mexico is owned by American citizens, while 
much of the remaining property there belongs to citizens of 
England, France, Germany, and Spain, with all of whom we 
are thus far happily on terms of perfect peace. I waive for 
the time any discussion of the Monroe doctrine and the obliga- 
tions it may impose by demands of any of these powers on 
Mexico for redress of grievances and payment of damages. I 
think I discern some complications which it might be well to 
consider in advance, 

In case we demand, as we surely must, that Mexico pay rea- 
sonable damages for wanton injury to life and property, where 
will the money come from? Inasmuch as fully two-thirds of 
the property in Mexico is alleged to belong to other people, then 
money derived from taxation must result in America, England, 
Germany, and Spain paying taxes on their own property to re- 
coup the loss occasioned by the destruction of most of it. The 
property of our own citizens must be taxed to pay back to them- 
selves the damages sustained by them. By the time they had 
paid themselves from such sources nothing of theirs would be 
left to tax. 

I have no desire to proceed further. I have said this much 
merely as a warning to the Senate, and especially as a warning 
to the Republic of Mexico if, perchance, my words shall reach 
that far. I repeat that civilization and humanity demand the 
pacification of Mexico. Pray God that Mexico herself may find 
in herself virtue and courage enough to accomplish speedily that 
great result. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
how he explains the fact narrated by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopez] that when a German subject was killed in 
Mexico and demand for reparation was made the Mexican Gov- 
ernment promptly paid an indemnity to Germany, while it seems 
that numerous American citizens have been killed and no repa- 
ration whatever has been made? 

One further observation: A citizen in my State, with a part- 
ner or two, has $400,000 invested in Mexico. He went to Mexico 
a while ago to look into that matter and to make some inquiries. 
He asked a gentleman, I think in Mexico City, to introduce 
him to a Mexican official. The gentleman said to him, “I will 
introduce you as a German, but not as an American. If you 
want any favors, you must not come here asking them as an 
American.” He said he was introduced as a German, and as he 
has a name that sounds somewhat like a German name he re- 
ceived courteous treatment, although his property had been 
practically destroyed. How does the Senator explain the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator, before he takes his seat, 
tell me when that conversation occurred? Did it occur recently? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very recently. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. This year? 

Mr. GALLINGER. This year. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is as simple as any proposition 
can possibly be. They have respect for Germany. Our treat- 
ment and our actions in that behalf haye been such that they 
have no respect for us. When the commander of the German 
war vessel went to the Madero Government and told it that 
there had been an outrage committed on a German citizen, he 
demanded in the name of the Emperor indemnity for it. He 
was told, so I have been informed, “ Congress is not in session 
and we can not pay without warrant of Congress.” He replied: 
“Well, I will not go back on board my vessel until I get it.” 
He got the 100,000 marks. r 

What did the people that you and I know ever get from that 
Government for similar damages? 

Mr. Presiđent, our people did not go as wild adventurers 
into Mexico. Every inducement was held out by that Republic 
to American capital. We were invited there under promise 
direct of full protection. Our people accepted the invitation in 
good faith, and carried millions on millions of dollars, and spent 
it in paying labor an unprecedented wage in developing the 


great resources of that country. And when all this money and 
the labor of years besides is turned to Dead Sea fruit, gentle- 
men here say to us we had no business going there. But these 
retorts come from a class of men who never went anywhere. 
And Jamestown and Plymouth would mark all American 
progress up to this hour if men only such as these had sprung 
from the loins of those heroic pioneers who braved the unknown 
deep and established the first settlements on the eastern shores 
of this continent. 

Particularly was this invitation of Mexico extended to the 
members of those Mormon colonies who settled on land granted 
by the Republic, and to whom every guaranty of protection was 
accorded. These men were American citizens, and in all our 
land there has not been found a more frugal, industrious, 
courageous, law-abiding citizenship, and in all Mexico there 
was no settlement that did more by example to teach the natives 
the art and the value of agriculture, and the equally important 
lesson of obedience to law, the rewards of honest industry, and 
the happiness of peace. 

These men and women were not afraid of work, nor were they 
afraid of foes. They had the will and courage to defend them- 
selves against brigands and robbers. But after they had through 
years of toil established comfortable—yes, prosperous—homes 
they were told by our then President not to resist any ag- 
gression, but in case of any trouble to come away and leave 
behind the accumulation of years of patient toil. Thus ad- 
monished they could not resist and were driven back penniless 
to our shores. Their houses, as I have before said, were de- 
stroyed ; their stock confiscated in mere wanton, devilish malice; 
their household furniture was demolished, carpets cut in shreds 
from the floor, and the land which they had made to bloom was 
left unto them desolate. No protest from our Government was 
ever made to Mexico as far as I know. If made, it was never 
heeded. ‘Their condition on returning to their native soil was 
such that common justice forced me to appeal to Congress and 
persuaded Congress to give from the Public Treasury many 
thousand dollars to relieve their hunger and clothe their 
nakedness. It was humiliating to our national pride to so 
use the national funds, and far more humiliating to these brave 
and self-reliant people to be forced from necessity to accept it. 
These men, some of them burdened with the weight of many 
years, are starting out again where in youth they started, to 
provide, if may be, a shelter from the storms of their last days. 
In the light of these facts do you wonder why the ordinary 
Mexican in Mexico has no respect for an American within her 
borders, and equally as little respect—yes, worse than that, 
actual contempt—for our Government? This is mildly illustrated 
by their offer to pay $500 for each American killed by the Mexi- 
a firing across the line into the cities of Douglas and El 

80. 

In vain does the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] appeal 
to the patriotism of what he designates as the white men of 
Mexico. It will not move them to action in the pacification of 
their own country, nor will his impassioned appeal to their 
patriotism protect one American life in Mexico or guarantee one 
dollar of American property against extortion or confiscation. 
If their own patriotism does not avail to protect themselves and 
their property from violence at the hands of their own neigh- 
bors, how worse than vain it is for us to hope that protection 
will be accorded to our people. 

Mr. President, the question is grave and urgently presses for 
a quick and just settlement. Under present conditions we can 
not recognize the present Government. We are equally pro- 
hibited by various reasons from recognition of belligerency. One 
thing to my mind is sure and clear, and that is that the order 
issued by President Taft preventing our trade in anything we 
please with Mexico or any of its citizens should be rescinded. 
The resolution presented by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Fatt] should be reported to the Senate and passed at once. 
If we refuse to give due protection to our own citizens, we 
should at least permit them to buy and bear arms for their 
cwn protection. If Huerta can not suppress insurrection in 
Mexico, why should we lay embargo on American trade with 
the people of Mexico? A tragic comedy of errors—if you will 
permit the paradox—has attended our whole dealing with this 
delicate subject. It is up to Congress to act. While I hope 
without hope that this Congress will adjourn at an early date, I 
further and more earnestly hope that before it ends we shall 
give to this question the consideration that national self-respect 
and common civilization so urgently requires at our hands 
and some means other than taxation of the injured may be 
feund to pay the damages inflicted. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to ask the Senator a question. The 
Senator deprecates the possibility that when damages are paid, 
a large proportion of the indemnity money will be raised from 
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taxation upon property owned by Americans in Mexico. That 
is what I understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to ask the Senator from what 
other source the money is to be obtained for the payment of 
indemnity, except the source of general taxation on all property 
in the country? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Oh, we had one other settlement with 
Mexico before. The question does not even need an answer. 

Mr. BACON. What I mean is that the Government itself 
can not get the money to pay indemnity except in the very way 
the Senator deprecates, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; it has other ways of payment. 

Mr. BACON. How? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If I were going to have my way, I 
would make an arrangement of this kind with Mexico, if the 
Senator wants my real opinion about it—— 

Mr. BACON. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I would take, under an agreement 
with them, the Colorado River, which is already troubling our 
people, under an order of one of the departments, from its mouth 
clear up into Colorado. I would extend the line of Arizona from 
the corner of New Mexico straight to the West until it struck 
the northern part of the Gulf, and I would make provision with 
Mexico to take in southern California. 

Mr. BACON. I understand the Senator now. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then, from these sources—and if 
these are not enough, I would have enongh more added to the 
northern Foundary—let our Government itself realize the money 
to pay the damages which our people have already sustained, 
and which Mexico is unable to pay otherwise. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. I am very glad I asked the Senator 
the question, because we now know exactly what he is after. 
Before that I was a little troubled to know how an indemnity 
was going to be had which would not include in the burdens 
Imposed the proceeds from taxation upon property situated in 
that country which belongs to American citizens; but the Sena- 
tor has made that plain. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. BACON. I understand the Senator fully. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It may be, but I do not understand 
the Senator from Georgia fully. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator now proposes to take a big section 
of that country. My opinion is that whenever we yield to such 
appeals as we have now and undertake to police—which means 
nothing else than invade—that country by an armed force, we 
are going to take not only the particular little section that the 
Senator refers to 3 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I protest against the language of the 
Senator. I did not say that. I did not say “ take.” 

Mr. BACON. What does the Senator mean? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I said I would make an arrangement, 
if possible, with the Republic of Mexico whereby we would be 
put in possession of, or “take,” if you please, under that re- 
striction, this particular part of her territory. Let me ask the 
Senator a question. 

Is the Senator ready, then, out of the magnificence of his de- 
sire to see that we maintain perfect relations with that coun- 
try, to vote out of the Treasury of the United States, unequivo- 
cally, damages for the people of the United States that have 
been outraged in Mexico? 

Mr. BACON. Most undoubtedly not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Undoubtedly not? Then how are you 
going to get damages for our citizens outraged in Mexico? 

Mr. BACON. I suppose that when we get them it will have 
to be in the way of money received by the Government of 
Mexico from general taxation. But I understand the Senator’s 
proposition to be—I do not know what word to use in the place 
of “take”—to get in some way, without taking, the northern 
quarter of Mexico as indemnity. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is not a proper statement. I 
never made any such statement as that. I did not include one 
one-twentieth part of the northern quarter of Mexico in my 
statement. 

Mr. BACON. I was mistaken about the geography, then. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, this colloquy reveals 
the different sentiment prevailing here. No Senator here feels 
a sympathy deeper than mine for the present unhappy condi- 
tion of Mexico. No man here or elsewhere desires more than 
I to see our sister Republic prosperous, peaceful, and happy. 
Yet, while animated by this desire for her glory, I owe an 
equal—yea greater—obligation to our citizens and our own 
honor as a Nation. No conquest of Mexico could add anything 
to our renown; no war with her is necessary if her people will 


cease depredations on our people and make reparation for 
damage already done. Civilization demands this. 

The common dictates of humanity require it. Decent respect 
for our rights would secure safety and peace to our citizens 
domiciled in Mexico. Such decent respect must be accorded. 
These depredations must cease or the consequences and all 
responsibility for them must rest on the offending country. 
This is no time to dally. Any further delay in enforcing our 
just demands for peace and order in Mexico—for the security 
of life and property of our citizens there—to provide for the 
settlement and speedy adjustment of damages already suffered 
by us is the urgent demand of the hour. Further nerveless 
protest will be as unavailing as all such supplications have 
been in the past. Further temporizing is hazardous. Peace is 
sweet and above most things on this earth to be desired, but 
when purchased at the price of honor or maintained by shame- 
ful submission to injustice and wrong it ceases to be desirable, 
commendable, or decent. War with all its horrors is far better 
than peace at such a price. But we do not want war. We 
desire to avoid it. Unjustified war is as brutal, degrading, and 
devilish as that now being waged all over Mexico. What are 
they fighting about? Not one in ten of the deluded followers of 
ambitious adventurous leaders are guided by any principle of 
government or devotion to any cause. In this maelstrom of 
destruction the death or dethronement of one leader gives no 
relief to the situation, but only tends to prove te deluded 
followers that revolution is their only profitable employment 
and robbery and pillage their only asset. These conditions will 
continue until outside power or influence shall change it. It 
devolves on us to use that influence peacefully but firmly and 
to the extreme limit, and, failing in this, then as a last resort 
use with equal firmness the power necessary. 

Mr. President, to evade the conclusion that might arise in 
some minds from the colloquy between me and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] that I was in favor of taking by force 
any part of the territory of Mexico as an indemnity for dam- 
ages to our citizens, I wish to make clear and explicit exactly 
my position in that regard. I infer that Mexico recognizes her 
obligations to foreigners within her territory, and like all ciy- 
ilized nations will pay willingly all just claims for damages 
when fully and properly ascertained, and inasmuch as all collec- 
tions from export and import duties have been pledged by the 
Government of Mexico to the payment of certain loans, and as 
money raised from direct taxation of property would largely 
impose the burden of paying these damages on the very persons 
who suffered the wrongs, that Mexico would not be averse to 
making a settlement of all claims by ceding certain lands to us 
in full settlement of all our claims, and if need be, enough for 
us to assume and pay all just claims of the other foreigners 
damaged in Mexico. This seemed to me and now seems the 
most felicitous and easy way for Mexico and for us to find an 
honorable way out of our difficulties. Hence I suggested that 
arrangements might be effected with Mexico to that end and to 
our mutual advantage. Beginning at the corner of New Mexico 
and prolonging the international line on a due west course to 
the Gulf would take only a fraction of sparsely settled terri- 
tory from Mexico and of little value to us, except giving, as it 
would, control of the mouth of the Colorado River. These 
negotiations or such arrangement would be futile unless we 
also obtained title to Lower California, of very doubtful value 
to Mexico but of very great advantage to us. If such arrange- 
ment could be made peacefully with Mexico, it should at once 
be done. If continuing outrages on our citizens in Mexico shall 
at last break the back of our long-suffering patience and inter- 
vention with consequent war follows, then on final war in- 
demnity the grant of the country lying north of a line from 
the mouth of the Rio Grande to the southern point of Lower 
California would be far less than a reasonable concession. But 
we do not want Mexico nor any part of it. We do want peace 
and security there, and Mexico must establish it. 

Mr. President, there are other grave questions surrounding 
the present case that must not be evaded. On our interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine, no matter what opinion may be 
entertained by other pcwers, we are in a serious degree involved 
with England, Germany, and France, who have claims similar 
to ours against Mexico, but without the right to seize, if neces- 
sary, territory in settlement of the claim or hold any permanent 
possession in Mexico in collection or satisfaction thereof. 

By some writers of great reputation in matters of interna- 
tional relations and international law the Monroe doctrine is a 
standing intervention by the United States in the affairs of the 
American Republics. In his strictures on the Monroe doctrine, 
Bonfil, page 157 of his Le Droit International Public, says: 

“This declaration is contained in a message addressed to the 
Congress of the United States December 2, 1823, by President 
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Monroe, on the occasion of the struggle of the Spanish colonies 
for independence. The message contained two declarations, the 
one without object to-day, which relates to the colonization of 
the American Continent, the other which refers to the attempts 
made to replace the Spanish colonies under the yoke of the 
mother country. Monroe has taken the opinion of Jefferson. 
Authors have interpreted the meaning of this message differ- 
ently. In our eyes at the end of this message the United States 
poses as protector of the entire American Continent. The mes- 
sage admits the interference of the United States in all Ameri- 
can affairs, North and South. Far from being an act of non- 
intervention, this declaration is itself a formal intervention. 
The President resorted to menace to prevent European States 
from mixing in the quarrel existing between Spain and her 
colonies. Pradier-Fodéré says very justly ‘that in declaring 
that the great Republic considered as dangerous for its tran- 
quillity and its security all attempts on the part of European 
powers to extend their political system to any part whatever of 
the American Continent, he (the President) mixes indirectly in 
the interior affairs of the Republics of the New World other than 
the United States; he makes intervention by anticipation and to 
the profit of the Union, for to prevent other Governments from 
interyening is to intervene.’ 

“The effect of this message was notable. Public opinion was 
not deceived as to its true Import. Since then the United States 
has invoked the Monroe doctrine to mix in the affairs of Cen- 
tral America. It was also recalled in the French intervention 
in Mexico and at the time of the cession of the Panama Canal 
by Colombia. Secretary Blaine, in a circular of October, 1881, 
and a dispatch of November 19, 1881, strove to prove that the 
Isthmus of Panama and the canal destined to pierce it should 
be under the exclusive control of the United States. In 1881 
the United States wished to prevent Chile, the conqueror of 
Peru, from annexing a part of Peruvian territery. In 1886 the 
United States intervened in the affair of the island of Crete. 
In January, 1889, a vote was taken in the Senate upon a propo- 
sition of Senator Edmunds with a view to recalling to the Euro- 
pean powers the fact that the Monroe doctrine was still in force. 
The message of President Harrison was conceived in the same 
spirit. (New affirmations of the Monroe doctrine were had in 
1895 and 1896 in the dispute relating to the boundary between 
Great Britain and Venezuela, and in 1895-1897 in the Cuban 
insurrection against Spain. The part which the United States 
in 1903 seemed to have taken in the establishment of the Re- 
public of Panama, in consequence of the refusal by the Colom- 
bian Parliament to ratify the treaty concerning the Panama 
Canal, is also to be noted.)” 

If we adhere to the doctrine here enunciated, I fail to see 
how we are to escape some responsibility. to the powers holding 
claims against Mexico. If peace is not speedily restored, I 
ean not see, in the light of our obligations to ourselves and to 
the other powers interested, how we are to avoid intervention, 
how much so ever we may hate to take that step. With not one- 
half the provocation offered by Mexico, we did not hesitate to 
intervene in Cuba and force a war with Spain. Our causeless 
seizing and senseless holding of the Philippines has taught us a 
lesson of patience, but all the direful results of such occupancy 
has not absolved our obligation to protect our citizens from 
brutal wrongs wherever perpetrated. Our intervention in Cuba 
was placed on the grounds of humanity and protection of com- 
merce; and though this extreme cause for intervention has never 
been recognized by the best authorities on international law, 
yet it was justified by the high purpose animating the act and 
by the actual facts of the whole case as then presented to the 
world. ‘This intervention was foreshown by President Cleve- 
land, who, on December 7, 1896, in a message to Congress said: 

When the inability of Spain to deal successfully with the insur- 
rection has become manifest and it is demonstrated that her sov- 
ereignty is extinct in Cuba for all purposes of its rightful esther 
and when a hopeless struggle for its reestablishment has degenerat 
into a strife which means nothing more than the useless sacrifice of 
human life and the utter destruction of the eti subject matter of 
the conflict, a situation will be presented in which our obligations to 
the sovereignty of Spain will be superseded by higher 88 which 
we can hardly hesitate to recognize and discharge. Deferring the choice 
of ways and methods until the time for action arrives, we should make 
them depend upon the precise conditions then existing, and they should 
not be determined upon without giving careful heed to every considera- 
tion involving our honor and interest or the international duty we owe 
to Spain, Until we face the contingencies suggested or the situation is 
by other incidents imperatively changed, we should continue in the 
line of conduct heretofore pursued, thus in all circumstances exhibiting 
our obedience to the requirements of public law and our regard for the 
duty enjoined upon us by the position we occupy in the family of 
se contemplation of emergencies that may arise should plainly lead 
us fo avoid their creation, either through a careless disregard of pres- 
ent duty or even an undue stimulation and ill-timed expression of feel- 
ing. But I have deemed it not amiss to remind the Congress that a 
time may arrive when a correct policy and care for our interests, as well 
as a regard for the interests of other nations and their citizens, joined 


by considerations of humanity and a desire to see a rich and fertile 


country, intimately related to us, saved from complete devastation, will 
constrain our Government to such action as will subserve the inter- 
ests thus involved and at the same time promise to Cuba and its in- 
habitants an opportunity to enjoy the blessings of peace. 


On April 11, 1898, President McKinley sent his now famous 
message to Congress on which ensued the War with Spain, 
which broke the shackles of Cuba, but put the yoke of our 
domination on the neck of the Filipino. 

That message is so appropriate to present conditions that 
liberal citation may not be amiss. 

The President said: 


the war, acco: 
many historical 


ows: 

First. In the cause of humanity and to put an end to the barbarities. 
loodshed, starvation, and horrible miseries now exist there, and 
which the parties to the conflict are either unable or un ing to stop 
or mitigate. It is no answer to say this is all in another country 
pelonging. to another nation, and is therefore none of our business. t 
is specially our ay for it is right at our door. 

Second. We owe it to our citizens in Cuba to afford them that 
tection and indemnity for life and pro 
can or will afford, and to that end 
bey i them of legal protection. 

ird. The right to intervene 1 be justified by the very serious 
injury to the commerce, trade, and business of our people, and by the 
wanton destruction of property and devastation of the island. 

Fourth. And which of the utmost importance. The present con- 
dition of affairs in Cuba is a constant menace to our peace, and entails 
upon this Government an enormous expense. With su a conflict 
waged for years in an island so near us and with which our 1 

berty 


ro- 
rty which no government there 
o terminate the conditions that 


have such trade and business relations; when the lives and 
of our citizens are in fonstant cena and their prope 


Substituting the word Mexico” for Cuba” in this message, 
you have a temperate and underdrawn statement of present con- 
ditions in Mexico. 

Mr. President, I have before me a most valuable contribution 
to the volumes of learning on international law, written and 
compiled in the Solicitor’s office of the State Department, from 
which I cite instances where we have intervened with force of 
arms for the simple protection of American citizens. 

This was the purpose of the landing of forces in China, 1854; 
Uruguay, 1855 and 1858; China, 1859; Africa, Kisembo, 1860; 
Panama, 1860; Japan, 1868; Uruguay, 1868; Egypt, 1882; Korea, 
1888; Navassa Island, 1891; Chile, 1891; Hawaii, 1893; Korea, 
1894; Nicaragua, 1899; China, 1900; Santo Domingo, 1903; Hon- 
duras, 1907; Nicaragua, 1910; Honduras, 1910 and 1911. 

Several times we have landed our troops on foreign soil to 
punish for the death of American citizens. This occurred at 
Sumatra in 1883, Fiji Islands in 1840, Samoa in 1841, Fiji Islands 
again in 1858, and Formosa in 1867. 

We in times past have not hesitated to invade other countries 
to punish for insults and injuries to American citizens or 
American officers. As instances we refer to our action in Porto 
Rico in 1824; Falkland Islands, 1831; Nicaragua, 1854; Fiji 
Islands, 1855; China, 1856; Japan, 1863; and Korea in 1871. 

For securing indemnity alone we landed troops on the island 
of Johanna in 1851, Japan in 1864, and Haiti in 1888. As early 
as 1817 we invaded the Spanish Floridas to protect American 
citizens. 

Our history is loaded with examples of our landing on for- 
eign soil to simply protect American interests, and we should 
have repeated that history by landing troops in Mexico as 
soon as it became evident that Mexico could not or would not 
give protection to American lives and American property within 
her borders. Such invasion by us for such purpose is not a 
declaration of war, nor is it tantamount to such declaration, 
nor could it under the circumstances be justly construed as an 
act of hostility. Such action is rightly based on a higher law 
than is found in international codes, for it rests on the natural 
law of self-defense, as dear to a proud nation as to a brave 
man. Hall, in his work on International Law, sixth edition, 
page 264, recognizes the principle in the following language: 

There are, however, circumstances falling short of occasions upon 
which existence is immediately in question, in which. through a sort 


of extension of the idea of self-preservation to include self-protection 
against serious hurt, States are allowed to disregard certain of the 
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ordinary rules of law in the same manner as if their existence were 
involved. This class of cases is not only susceptible of being bro t 
under distinct rules, but evidently requires to be carefully defined, lest 
an undue range should be given to it. 

Oppenheim has more tersely, and with what is believed to 
be more accuracy, set forth the real legal situation which exists 
on such occasions in the following language: ` 

Now a State may have a right of intervention against another State 
for several grounds. * ‘Thus, secondly, the right of protection 
over its citizens abroad which a State holds may cause an interven- 
tion by right, to which the other party is legally bound to submit. 
(Oppenheim, International Law, 1, p. 183.) 

On this point there may be appropriately quoted also the 
language of the circuit court at Kansas, in Hamilton v. Mc- 
Claughry (119051 136 Fed., 445), in which Pollock, district 
judge, said: 

It has been well said the safety of the people is the supreme law 
of the land. The first duty of a State is the protection of the lives 
and property of its citizens, wherever lawfully situate, b 
means, if possible; if not, by force of arms. More 
this protection be afforded the accredited representatives of this 
Government in a foreign country, 

Further, citing the compilation to which earlier credit was 
given, I maintain with it and in the language used, to wit: 

First. That the use of the forces of the United States in fore coun- 
tries to protect the lives and property of American citizens resident in 
that country does not constitute an act of war, and is therefore not 
equivalent to a declaration of war. 

Second, The President, as the Chief Executive of the United States, 
charged with the responsibility of conducting our foreign intercourse, 
including the protection of the lives and property of our citizens abroad, 
has the authority to use the forces of the United States to secure such 
protection in foreign countries. * 

This second clause is subject, probably, to exceptions, depend- 
ing on the facts surrounding the particular case; and while I 
am not ready to accept the doctrine to the full extent stated, 
yet I am sure that invasion of Mexico by our soldiers under 
order of the President at the time our citizens were killed and 
wounded at Douglas, Ariz., and El Paso, Tex., would not have 
been an act of war, and no declaration of war by Congress was 
necessary in order to justify or sanction the act. 

Proper and prompt action by President Taft, using in the 
beginning all necessary force for the purpose, would have saved 
many lives and prevented the destruction of millions on millions 
of American property and would have averted the more serious 
trouble which, come it soon or come it late, seems now almost 
inevitable. American citizens can not longer be held for ransom 
within sight of their native soil. American labor must no more 
be driven with abuse and insult from its honest toil by regular 
soldiers or lawless brigands in Mexico. All factions should take 
notice that some means of subsistence other than American 
cattle grazing on lands owned by American citizens must be 
found. Our women shall no longer be driven by fear from 
Place to place seeking protection from brigands masquerading in 
the guise of soldiers, 

I know not what course others may take, but as for me, at 
all hazards and at any price, I demand protection for my coun- 
trymen and the enforcement of that demand against any offend- 
ing nation under the sun. 

I have a pride in the history that my country’s deeds have 
written. I want those who come after me to read with un- 
abated pride the further story of this Republic. Let us put 
no blot on that page by any act of injustice or oppression or 
dim its glory by submitting to either. Let it still be known 
that the man from Massachusetts shall be safe in Madagascar. 
Let it still be known that the American who walks in peace 
anywhere on all the globe has Old Glory waving over him. 
Justify to the minds of our boys and girls the Roman boast 
that to be a citizen of this Republic were better than a king. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, has the joint resolution been 
referred to the committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. 

Mr. BACON. I move that it be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia moves 
that the joint resolution be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 30 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. STONE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 2 o'clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REUNION CELEBRATION AT GETTYSBURG, PA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] 
being unable to serve on the committee appointed to represent 
the Senate at the Gettysburg celebration, the Chair appoints in 
their place the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

PROPOSED LAKE ERIE DAM (S. DOC. No. 118). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


Pursuant. to the provisions of an item contained in the river 
and harbor act of 1902, and subsequent amendments, providing 
for the formation of an International Waterways Commission 
and defining its duties, I have the honor to transmit herewith 
the final report of said commission upon the proposed dam at 
the outlet of Lake Erie. 

Should Congress make provision for the printing of such re- 
port as a document, the American section of the commission 
requests that 500 copies thereof be made available for its use. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tun WHITE House, June 27, 1913. 

CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION, BRUNSWICK, GA. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. From the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs I report back favorably with an amendment the 
joint resolution (ZI. J. Res. 98), authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate vet- 
erans’ reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in July, 1913, and 
5 ask consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“ridges,” to strike out and.“ and in the sam» line, after the 
word “pins,” to insert the words “:nd cots,” so as to read: 
“ with necessary poles, ridges, pins, and cots.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (II. J. Res. 103) appropriat- 
ing $4,000 to defray traveling expenses of soldiers of the Civil 
War, now residing in the District of Columbia, from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., and return, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 1917) making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 

ASSIGNMENT OF DISTRICT JUDGES. 


Mr. GORMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was recommitted the bill (S. 2254) to amend chapter 1, 
section 18, of the Judicial Code, I report it back favorably, with 
amendments, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments of the Committee on the Judiciary were, on 
page 1, line 5, before the word “senior,” to strike out “any” 
and insert “the”; in line 6, before the word “ circuit,” to strike 
out “any” and insert“ the second”; in line 7, before the word 
“ circuit,” to strike out “the” and insert “said”; in the same 
line, after the word “ circuit,” to strike out “in which the dis- 
trict lies”; in line 11, before the word “ circuit,” to strike out 
“the” and insert “said”; and in line 14, after the word 
“court,” to insert “within the said second circuit”; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That chapter 1, section 18, of the Judicial Code 
be amended by adding thereto the following: 
“Whenever it shall be certified by the senior circuit ju of the 


second circuit, or, in his absence, by the circuit justice of said circuit, 
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that on account of the accumulation or urgency of business in any dis- 


trict court in said circuit it is impracticable to designate and appoint 
a sufficient number of district judges of other districts within said 
circuit to relieve such accumulation or urgency of business, the Chief 
Justice may, if in his judgment the public interests so require, desig- 
nate and appoint the judge of any district court in another circuit 
to hold a district court within the said second circuit, and to have and 
exercise within the district to which be is so assigned the same powers 
that are vested in the judge thereof: Provided, That such judge 80 
designated and uppeinted shall have consented, in writing, to such 
designation and appointment: And provided further, That the senior 
circuit judge of the circuit within which such judge so designated and 
bo ioe resides shall certify, in writing, that the business of the 
district of such judge will not suffer thereby. Such appointment shall 
ed in the clerk's office and entered on the minutes of the said dis- 

trict court, and a certified copy thereof, under the seal of the court, 
shall be transmitted by the clerk to the judge so designated and ap- 
pointed. Each of the said disirict judges may, in the case of such 
appointment, hold separately, at the same time, a district court in such 
a — and discharge all of the judicial duties of the district judge 

erein.” 3 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
EXPORTATION OF ARMS TO MEXICO. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Task unanimous consent that I may 
print some proclamations and other public documents in the 
few remarks I made this evening. I ask leave to insert nothing 
except extracts from historical documents that I should like to 
put in as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is given to the Senator from Arizona 
as requested. 


COMMISSION ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, Calendar No. 38 is a 
proposed joint resolution unanimously reported by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. It provides for a commission of 
nine men, to be appointed by the President, to study the ques- 
tion of vocational education and report to us at the next session 
of Congress. It is important that it should be passed and go 
to the House at once to be concurred in. I think there will be 
no opposition at all to it. I ask unanimous consent to take up 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Reserving the right to object, I want to see 
what it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. While the Senator from Mississippi is looking 
at the joint resolution, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia if in reporting it the amendments were made that I 
suggested. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the joint resolution had been 
reported unanimously before that time, but on the floor of the 
Senate I intend to ask to add one amendment, the words “ or so 
much thereof as may be necessary.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to its present consideration, 
but I also want to offer one other amendment not suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) 
providing for the appointment of a commission to consider the 
need and report a plan for national aid to vocational education, 
which was read as follows: 


Resoived, eto., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to appoint a commission consisting of nine men whose duty 
it shall be to consider the need and report a plan, not later than 
December 1 next, for national aid to vocational education. 

Sec. 2. That the members of said commission shall be paid their 
actual traveling expenses and subsistence while engaged upon the work 
of said commission. 

Sec. 3. That said commission shall have authority to employ a sec- 
retary and to make such investigations into local conditions of the 
respective States as they deem necessary, the entire expense of the 
commission not to exceed the sum of $25,000. 

Sec. 4. That the sum of $25,000 be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated to mect the expenses of the said commission. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move to amend, after the figures 
* $25,000," in section 4, page 2, line 6, by inserting the words 
“or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In section 4, page 2, line 6, after the sum 
«“ $25,000," it is proposed to insert “or so much thereof as may 
be necessary,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 4. That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and the same is 
penses of the sald ssion. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


hereby, appropriated to meet the ex-- 


Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out “ $25,000” in line 5, page 2, section 3, and also striking 
out “$25,000” in line 6, page 2, section 4, and inserting 
“ $15,000” in both those places. The reason I suggest the 
amendment is this 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Georgia will accept the 
amendment, I will have nothing to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have never had 
charge of an investigation of this kind and do not know how 
much money is necessary for the purpose. I should regret to 
have the commission find that they did not have enough money 
for the work. 

Mr. SMOOT. So would I. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
want another dollar for it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will make the suggestion that I feel 
sure that $15,000 will be entirely adequate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some years ago I chanced to be chairman 
of a commission that made an investigation covering the entire 
country, and we spent only about $20,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Senators will observe that the reso- 
lution provides no compensation to anybody serving on the 
commission. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite positive that $10,000 is ample, but 
I am perfectly willing to make it $15,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssroor]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, June 
28, 1913, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


If $15,000 will be plenty, I do not 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate June 27, 1913. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

James F. C. Griggs, of Florida, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Florida, in accorđance with the reorganization of 
the customs seryice. ö 

EXCISE BOARD FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Frank B. Lord, of the District of Columbia, for a term of 
three years from July 1, 1913. 

Robert G. Smith, of the District of Columbia, for a term of 
two years from July 1, 1913. 

John P. Colpoys, of the District of Columbia, for a term of 
one year from July 1, 1913. 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Aaron O. Blalock, of Georgia, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the district of Georgia, in place of Henry S. Jackson, 
resigned. 0 

Alston D. Watts, of North Carolina, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the fifth district of North Carolina, in place of 
George H. Brown, superseded. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 

Frank S. Terry, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of New York, in the State of New 
York, to fill an existing vacancy. 

James Fay, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of mer- 
chandise in the district of New York, in the State of New York, 
to fill an existing vacancy. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Walter L. Guion, of Louisiana, to be United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Louisiana, vice Chariton R. Beattie, 
whose term has expired. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Herbert Slayden Clarkson, of Texas, late midshipman, United 
States Navy, to be second lieutenant of Field Artillery, with 
rank from June 26, 1913. 
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POSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA. 5 


John E. Worden to be postmaster at Wrangell, Alaska. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Nellie Pellet to be postmaster at Brawley, Cal., in place of 
Nellie Pellet. Incumbent's commission expired December 14, 
1912. 

3 COLORADO, 


Finley Dye to be postmaster at Julesburg, Colo., in place of 
Charles W. White. Incumbent’s commission expired June 9, 
1913. : 

V. R. Liggett to be postmaster at Blanca, Colo., in place o 
Lewis F. Botens, resigned. 

H. Reynolds to be postmaster at Greeley, Colo., in place of 
David E. Gray. Incumbent’s commission expired January 11, 
1913. 

Huse Taylor to be postmaster at Cripple Creek, Colo., in place 
of Griffith R. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1912, 

CONNECTICUT. 


Jeremiah J. Sullivan to be postmaster at Colchester, Conn., 
in place of Samuel H. Kellogg. Incumbent’s commission expired 


February 9, 1913. 
DELAWARE. 


James J. English to be postmaster at Wilmington, Del., in 
place of M. H. Jester. Incumbent’s commission expires June 28, 
1913. 

Rhubert R. German to be postmaster at Delmar, Del., in 
place of Charles C. Tomlinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 26, 1912. 

FLORIDA. ` 


Carrie S. Abbe to be postmaster at Sarasota, Fla., in place of 
Carrie S. Abbe. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1913. 

William R. Dorman to be postmaster at Liveoak, Fla., in 
place of Charles N. Hildreth, jr. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 18, 1913. 

James Harper to be postmaster at South Jacksonville, Fla. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1912. 

. ` E. J. Ricou to be postmaster at Stuart, Fla. Office became 

presidential April 1, 1913. 


GEORGIA. 


P. Brooks Ford to be postmaster at Sylvester, Ga., in place 
of P. Brooks Ford. Incumbent's commission expired April 15, 
1913. . 

IDAHO, 


W. J. Coltman to be postmaster at Idaho Falls, Idaho, in place 
of A. T. Shane. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1912. 

F. E. Cornwall to be postmaster at Moscow, Idaho, in place of 
Joseph R. Collins. Incumbent's commission expired January 13, 
1913. 

A. McDermid to be postmaster at Kimberly, Idaho. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1913. 

Simpson M. Rich to be postmaster at Paris, Idaho. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1912. 


ILLINOIS. 


Matthew Bollan to be postmaster at Havana, III., in place of 
Oscar H. Harpham. Incumbent's commission expired January 
14, 1913. 

E. Wynette Herlocker to be postmaster at Table Grove, III., 
in place of William D. Hall. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 

Clarence H. Hunt to be postmaster at Cambridge, III., in place 
of Theodore Baltenstern. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1912. 

INDIANA. 


K. B. Clark to be postmaster at Medaryville, Ind., in place of 

05 E. Nicoles. Incumbent's commission expired June 22, 
913. 

James N. Culp to be postmaster at North Vernon, Ind., in 
Place of Joseph S. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 23, 1912. 

Charles Hatch to be postmaster at Fort Branch, Ind., in place 
5 . L. Walters. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
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Charles Wright to be postmaster at North Manchester, Ind., 
in place of E. L. Lautzenhiser. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 14, 1913. 


IOWA. 


Warren A. Edington to be postmaster at Sheidon, Iowa, in 
place of A. W. Sleeper. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1912. 

Henry Eppers to be postmaster at Montrose, Iowa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 

Orson R. Hutchison to be postmaster at Arlington, Iowa, in 
place of Oswell Z. Wellman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 25, 1913. 

Frederick B. Sharon to be postmaster at Davenport, Iowa, in 
place of Alonzo Bryson. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 29, 1912. 

KANSAS. 

W. A. Corrigan to be postmaster at Haviland, Kans., in place 
of N. H. Mendenhall. Incumbent's commission expired April 15, 
1913. 

Charles H. Harvey to be postmaster at Haddam, Kans.. in 
place of Charles W. Yoder. Incumbent's commission expires 
July 23, 1913. = 
LOUISIANA, 


Pearl Collins to be postmaster at Eros, La. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1913. 
MAINE. 


Alner C. Gilbert to be postmaster at Monson, Me., in place of 
Roy M. Hescock. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1913. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Henry K. Bearse to be postmaster at Harwich, Mass., in 
place of Henry K. Bearse. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 6, 1913. 

L. F. McNamara to be postmaster at Haverhill, Mass., in 
place of Charles M. Hoyt. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1913. ; 

Neil R. Mahoney to be postmaster at North Billerica, Mass. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1912. 

Osgood L. Small to be postmaster at Sagamore, Mass., in place 
a 1 L. Small. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
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Lawrence J. Watson to be postmaster at Beverly Farms, 
Mass., in place of William R. Brooks. Incumbent's commission 
expired March 29, 1913. 

MICHIGAN. 

George F. Carrier to be postmaster at Three Oaks, Mich., in 
place of Theron D. Childs. Incumbent's commission epired 
December 14, 1912. 

William J. Lewis to be postmaster at Boyne City, Mich., in 
place of Robert E. Newville. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 14, 1913. 

James E. Sharp to be postmaster at Grant, Mich., in place of 
herd Hemingsen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 

Charles Snelling to be postmaster at Elsie, Mich., in place of 
i = Litchfield. Incumbent's commission expired February 9, 
1913. 

MINNESOTA. 


M. Brixius to be postmaster at Watkins, Minn. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1913. 

C. H. Dickey to be postmaster at Wayzata, Minn., in place of 
Edwin G. Braden. Incumbent’s commission expires July 1, 1913. 

Erick Erickson to be postmaster at Murdock, Minn. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 

C. F. Lieberg to be postmaster at Clarkfield, Minn., in place of 
cee B. Jenson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
9, 1913. 

MISSOURI. 


J. P. Bauer to be postmaster at Washington, Mo., in place of 

FN A. Herkstroeter. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
4, 1912. 

Emmett A. Cherry to be postmaster at Adrian, Mo., in place 
of Warren W. Parish. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 11, 1913. 

William H. Titus to be postmaster at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
in place of William E. Templeton. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 26, 1913. 

NEBRASKA. 


C. F. Beushausen to be postmaster at Loup City, Nebr., in 
place of Darwin C. Grow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 
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Joseph Fenimore to be postmaster at Merna, Nebr., in place 
of James S. Francis. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1912. 

Lizzie Smith to be postmaster at Riverton, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 


NEVADA. 


Jessie E. Burnett to be postmaster at McGill, Nev., in place 
of Jessie E. Burnett. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1912. 


NEW JERSEY. 


J. B. R. Clark to be postmaster at Califon, N. J., in place of 
Isaiah Apgar. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1913. 

Peter A. Donovan to be postmaster at Bayonne, N. J., in place 
of Otto C. W. Lang. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 10, 1911. 

John L. Opfermann to be postmaster at Highlands, N. J., in 
place of Alonzo Hand. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
28, 1913. 

NEW YORK. 


Charles S. Barney to be postmaster at Milford, N. Y., in place 
of George Mumford. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1912. 

Edward Crawford to be postmaster at Pine Bush, N. Y., in 
place of John L. McKinney. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 26, 1913. 

Merle L. Harder to be postmaster at Ray Brook, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1912. 

John Scally to be postmaster at Westbury, N. X., in place of 
Alexander S. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1912. 

Joseph A. Weisbeck to be postmaster at Alden, N. Y., in place 
of Isaac M. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired March 29, 
1913. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


H. S. Harrison to be postmaster at Enfield, N. C., in place of 
Thomas H. Dickens. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1911. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 


D. J. Clifford to be postmaster at Mohall, N. Dak., in place of 
Charles Lano. Incumbent’s commission expired February 10, 
1913. 

George Franklin to be postmaster at Ambrose, N. Dak., in 
place of Elstow McKoane. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1913. 

Louise A. Fowler to be postmaster at Sherwood, N. Dak., in 
place of Perry Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 14, 1913. 

Daniel F. Sweeney to be postmaster at Berthold, N. Dak., in 
place of Walter E. Krick. Incumbent's commission expired May 
18, 1913. 

W. T. Wakefield to be postmaster at Mott, N. Dak., in place 
of 1 I. Bonesho. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1913. 


OHIO. 


L. C. Davison to be postmaster at Dalton, Ohio, in place of 
H. B. Jameson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1913. 

Thomas P. Dodd to be postmaster at Larue, Ohio, in place of 
George T. Baughman. Incumbent's commission expired May 12, 
1913. 

Charles E. Gain to be postmaster at London, Ohio, in place 
of Roscoe G. Hornbeck. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1913. 

Roy C. Hale to be postmaster at New Vienna, Ohio, in place 
of De Witt C. Pemberton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 12, 1913. 

Charles G. Stroup to be postmaster at Lynchburg, Ohio, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 


OKLAHOMA. 


T. S. Chambers to be postmaster at Tonkawa, Okla., in place 
of James Wilkin. Incumbent's commission expired February 11, 
1913. 

Harry J. Dray to be postmaster at Weatherford, Okla., in 
place of George Ruddell. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1912. 

A. R. Duncan to be postmaster at Carmen, Okla., in place of 
W. T. Barrett. Incumbent's commission expired January 14, 
1913. 


George M. Massingale to be postmaster at Leedey, Okla. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


John P. Durkin to be postmaster at Frackville, Pa., in place 
55 Calvin B. Philips. Incumbert’s commission expired January 
10, 1911. s 

Claude W. Freeman to be postmaster at Austin, Pa., in place 
o Yonen M. Toy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

, 1913. 

Richard W. Iobst to be postmaster at Emaus, Pa., in place of 
r Wieand. Incumbent's commission expired February 

„1913. 
PORTO RICO, 


Ramon A. Rivera to be postmaster at Arecibo, P. R., in place 
of Ramon A. Rivera. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1913. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


James S. Scully to be postmaster at Crompton, R. I, Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ida A. Calhoun to be postmaster at Clemson College, S. C., in 
place of Ida A. Calhoun. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1913. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


H. B. Brown to be postmaster at Clark, S. Dak., in place of 
O. H. La Craft. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1913. 

James L. Minahan to be postmaster at Geddes, S. Dak., in 
place of F. E. McLaughlin. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 6, 1913. 

James Snow to be postmaster at Midland, S. Dak., in place of 
J. C. Russell, resigned. 


TENNESSEE, 


S. M. Barnett to be postmaster at Lexington, Tenn., in place 

s Jom L. Murray. Incumbent's commission expired January 
1, 1912. 

Irene M. Cheairs to be postmaster at Spring Hill, Tenn., in 

puie ot W. L. Green. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
, 1913. 

Mamie Erwin Perkins to be postmaster at Selmer, Tenn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1912. 

Frank P. Singleton to be postmaster at Copperhill, Tenn., in 
place of Luther A. Styles. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 21, 1912. 

J. V. Walker to be postmaster at Tracy City, Tenn., in place 
of William E. Byers. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1913. 

TEXAS. 


Maggie Ellis to be postmaster at Rotan, Tex., in place of G. W. 
Andruss. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 1912. 

W. F. Flynt to be postmaster at Winters, Tex., in place of 
T. B. Dillingham, resigned. 

Robert Greenwood to be postmaster at Marfa, Tex., in place 
of Orion L. NiccoHs, removed. 

E. B. Hopkins to be postmaster at Brazoria, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 

J. C. S. Morrow to be postmaster at Quanah, Tex., in place 
of Lyman E. Robbins. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1913. 

L. B. Richards to be postmaster at Silverton, Tex. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 


UTAH. 


Alonzo A. Savage to be postmaster at Hyrum, Utah. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 


VIRGINIA. 


Channing M. Goode to be postmaster at College Park, Va., in 
place of Channing M. Goode. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 1913. 

Eugene Monroe to be postmaster at Purcellville, Va., in place 
of John W. Gregg. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
14, 1913. 

Claude E. Wiley to be postmaster at Fairfax, Va., in place of 
Richard R. Farr, removed. 


WASHINGTON. 


C. M. Durland to be postmaster at Colville, Wash., in place 
of P. R. Parks. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1913. 
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Charles G. Gehres to be postmaster at Connell, Wash., in 
place of Emery Troxel, resigned. 

C. W. Grant to be postmaster at Toppenish, Wash., in place 
of W. L. Shearer. Incumbent's commission expired January 28, 
1913. i 

Robert T. Johnson to be postmaster at Sumas, Wash., in place 
of Orin D. Post. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1913. 

WISCONSIN. 


Theodore Buehler, jr., to be postmaster at Alma, Wis., in 
place of Edwin F. Ganz. resigned. 

Adolph H. Dionne to be postmaster at Lena, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1912. 


WYOMING. 


L. E. Blackwell to be postmaster at Shoshoni, Wyo., in place 
of Arnold O. Heyer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1912. $ 

John T. Johnson to be postmaster at Superior, Wyo., in place 
of Henry Harris, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 27, 1913. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


James F. C. Griggs to be collector of customs for the district 


of Florida. 
Andrew J. King to be collector of customs for the district of 


Montana and Idaho. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Alston D. Watts to be collector of internal revenue for the 
fifth district of North Carolina. 

Aaron O. Blalock to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Georgia. 


MINISTER TO THE NETHERLANDS AND LUXEMBURG. 


Henry Van Dyke to be enyoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Edward C. Hargadine to be receiver of public moneys at Glas- 
gow, Mont. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Thomas R. Jones to be register of the land office at Glasgow, 
Mont. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
10 be first lieutenants. 


Philip Kingsworth Gilman. 
Eugene Franklin MeCampbell. 
Norman Daniel Morgan. 

John Coleman O'Gwynn. 
Henry Roth. 

Martin John Synnott. 

Rufus Adrian Van Voast. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
To be second lieutenants. 


Cadet Francis Kosier Newcomer. 
Cadet Charles Francis Williams. 
Cadet Gordon Russell Young. 
Cadet Richard Ulysses Nicholas. 
Cadet Myron Bertman. 

Cadet Leo Jerome Dillow. 

Cadet James Archer Dorst. 
Cadet Rufus Willard Putnam. 
Cadet Lunsford Errett Oliver. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Cadet Allen G. Thurman. 

Cadet George Wessely Sliney. 
Cadet Eugene Tritle Spencer. 
Cadet Willis Dale Crittenberger. 
Cadet Alfred Bainbridge Johnson, 
Cadet Falkner Heard. 


Cadet Roland Louis Gaugler. 


Cadet 


Stuart Warren Cramer, jr, 


Cadet Thoburn Kaye Brown. 


Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet . 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 


Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 

zadet 
Cadet 


Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 


Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 


Silas Miram Ratzkoff. 
Geoffrey Keyes. 

Frederick John Gerstner, jr. 
Clarence Earl Bradburn. 
Joseph Wadsworth Viner. 
John Arthur Considine. 
David Beauregard Falk, jr. 
Earl Lindsey Canady. 
Louis Aleck Craig. 

George Edward Lovell, jr. 
Desmore Otts Nelson. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


William Chalmers Young. 
William Carey Crane, jr. 
William Bleecher Rosevear, jr. 
Carlos Brewer. 

David Edward Cain. 

John Eugene McMahon, jr. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Fraucis Augustus Englehart. 
William Ashley Copthorne, 
Selby Harney Frank. 

Robert Heber Van Volkenburgh. 
Samuel John Heidner. 
Junius Wallace Jones. 
Manning Marius Kimmel, jr. 
Vern Scott Purnell. 

Robert Meredith Perkins. 
Lawrence Babbitt Weeks. 
William Cooper Foote. 
Stewart Shepherd Giffin. 
Ward Elverson Duvall. 
James Brown Gillespie. 
Charles Lawrence Kilburn, 
Redondo Benjamin Sutton. 
Paul Duke Carlisle. 

Francis Joseph Toohey. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants, 


Lewis King Underhill. 
Harold Smith Martin. 

John Huff Van Vliet. 

Leland Swarts Devore. 
Charles Addison Ross. 
Douglass Taft Greene. 
Clarence Hagbart Danielson. 
James Nixon Peale. 

Francis Reuel Fuller. 
Clinton Warden Russell. . 
William Richard Schmidt. 
George Lester Hardin. 

Otis Keilholtz Sadtler. 
William Henry Jones, jr. 
John Erskine Ardrey. 
Carlyle Hilton Wash. 

Henry Pratt Perrine, jr. 
Dennis Edward McCunniff. 
Henry Balding Lewis. 

Henry Barlow Cheadle. 
Wyndham Meredith Manning. 
Samuel Alexander Gibson. 
Paul Woolever Newgarden. 
Harley Bowman Bullock. 
Charles Andrew King, jr. 
Dana Palmer. 

Alexander McCarrell Patch, jr. 
Charles Bishop Lyman. 
Robert Lily Spragins. 


Cadet George Washington Krapf. 


Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 


Charles Harrison Corlett. 
Hans Robert Wheat Herwig. 
Howard Calhoun Davidson. 
William Lynn Roberts. 
William Alexander McCulloch. 
Bernard Peter Lamb. 
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o I ŘĖ—— 
Cadet William Augustus Rafferty. ILLINOIS. 


Cadet Lathe Burton Row. 
Cadet John Flowers Crutcher. Wilson M. Bering, Decatur. 
L. P. Cooper, East Alton. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, C. A. Fletcher, Mendon. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. — 5 55 eee 8 tii 
To be first lieutenants, : „„ 


Second Lieut. Daniel D. Pullen. 
Second Lieut. Carey H. Brown. 
Second Lieut. Oscar N. Sohlberg. 
Second Lieut. Beverly C. Dunn. 
Second Lieut. Donald H. Connolly. 
Second Lieut. Raymond F. Fowler. 
Second Lieut. David McCoach, Ir. 
Second Lieut. James G. B. Lampert. 
Second Lieut. Philip B. Fleming. 
Second Lieut. John W. Stewart. 
Second Lieut. Joseph C. Mehaffey. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
Wirst Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
«First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be captains, 


Albert S. Bowen. 
Ernest R. Gentry. 
Roy C. Heflebower. 
George M. Edwards. 
George B. Foster, jr. 
Joseph Casper. 
Henry Beeuwkes. 
Edward M. Welles, jr. 
Condon C. MeCornack. 
William H. Thearle. 
Glenn I. Jones. 
George W. Cook. 
Charles C. Demmer. 
Churles T. King. 
Thomas H. Johnson. 
William H. Allen. 
Larry B. McAfee. 
Adam E. Schlanser. 
Carl E. Holmberg. 
John P. Fletcher. 
Joseph E. Bastion. 
Thomas D. Woodson. 
Alexander T. Cooper. 
John T. Aydelotte. 
Taylor E. Darby. 
Thomas C. Austin. 
Mark D. Weed. 
Edward D. Kremers. 
Charles W. Haberkampf. 
Harry R. Beery. 
James R. Mount. 
Royal Reynolds. 
James S. Fox. 

Felix R. Hill. 

Ralph G. De Voe. 
Wayne H. Crum. 
John A. Burket. 
Wibb B. Cooper. 
Thomas L. Ferenbaugh. 
William L. Sheep. 
Edgar C. Jones. 
Arthur O. Davis. 
Floyd Kramer. 
Edward L. Napier. 
W. Cole Davis. 


CAVALRY ARM, 


To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Frank K. Chapin. 
Second Lieut. Henry L. Watson. 


N. J. Hazel, 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
First Lieut. Philip H. Worcester to be captain. 


PoSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 
Marked Tree. 
COLORADO, 


W. J. Brown, Rocky Ford. 


DELAWARE. 


Elijah E. Carey, Millsboro. 


George Petertil, Berwyn. 

Hugh C. Smith, Lake Forest. 
John W. Starkey, Roodhouse. 
Charles J. Wightman, Grayslake. 


MAINE. 


Frank T. Clarkson, Kittery Point. 
R. T. Flavin, West Paris. 
S. H. Frost, Pittsfield. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Adelia M. Barrows, Hinsdale. a 
NEW JERSEY. 
Harvey Thomas, Atlantic City. 
à £ PENNSYLVANIA. 


T. F. Berney, Tower City. 

Julia C. Gleason, Villanova. 

M. L. Griffin, Vandergrift Heights. 
J. C. Harding, Windber. 

Edward M. Hirsh, Tamaqua. 
James Kingsbury, Pottsville. 
Frederick E. Obley, West Newton. 


TENNESSEE. 
W. J. Allen, Wartrace. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Oliver C. Sweeney, St. Marys. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Erecutive nomination withdrawn June 27, 1913. 
POSTMASTER. 
Herman H. Brodham to be postmaster at Manning, S. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, June 27, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Almighty God, Father of all souls, that we can 
lay aside all political and religious differences and thus meet 
as brothers at the throne of grace, lifting up our hearts in 
unison to Thee for all the favors and blessings of the past, and 
with one accord seek Thy favor and Thy blessing upon the 
issues of this day, that they may be in accordance with Thy 
will. In the spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


—— 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 2517. An act providing for mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration in controversies between certain employers and their 
employees. 

GETTYSBURG REUNION. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Fowrer] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 103) appropriating $4,000 to defray travel- 
* 


ing expenses of soldiers of the Ci ar, now * the Distriet 
of Columbia, from Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, „ and return. 
Resolved, etc., That to defray the traveling expenses of all honorabl 

discharged soldiers of the Civil War and of all soldiers of the Confed- 

erate armies who rendered honorable service therein, now residing in 
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the District of Columbia, from Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., 
and return, to enable such soldiers to attend the celebration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg 
July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1913, there is appropriated, one-half out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated and one-half out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia, the sum of $4,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

That such appropriation shall be expended by a commission consist- 
ing of the Secretary of War; Col. Thomas S. Hopkins, past commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of the Potomac; and 
Capt. D. B. Mull, ex-commander of the United Confederate Veterans, of 
a t in Georgia, residents of the District of Columbia. 

hat said commission is authorized to adopt such rules for the deter- 
mination of the persons entitled to transportation hereunder as they 
may deem proper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman who introduced this resolution 
whether he has consulted with the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations in regard to it? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Has he consented to this? 

Mr. FOWLER. He has. 

Mr. HOWARD. It is all right and it ought to pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rxconn on the subject of 
workingmen’s compensation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Davis] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Nxconn. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, among the grave 
and important subjects claiming the attention of this Con- 
gress perhaps there is no single one more important than that 
of workmen’s compensation. The world-wide feeling that the 
burden of industrial accidents should be borne not by the 
unhappy sufferers alone but rather by‘ the community at 
large has produced in recent years widespread legislative ac- 
tivity. 

It will be remembered that in the year 1910 Congress passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 127, 6lst Cong.), which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Sabato] had the honor 
of proposing, which created a commission to make an investiga- 
tion of employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. The 
commission so authorized reported to the Sixty-second Congress 
a bill which, on the 6th day of May, 1912, under the title of Sen- 
ate bill 5382, passed the Senate of the United States, with 
amendments, by a vote of 64 yeas to 15 nays, and on the ist day 
of March, 1913, with further amendments, passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 218 yeas to S1 nays. The session, 
however, was so near its end that, notwithstanding the over- 
whelming majority in its favor, it was impossible to get the bill 
once more through the Senate or into conference, and thus the 
Sixty-second Congress expired without final action on this most 
urgent question. 

On the first day of the present session I introduced in the 
House the bill as prepared by this commission, with certain 
amendments, and it is now before the House as H. R. 21. On 
the 15th of April, 1913, the Hon. GEORGE SUTHERLAND, Senator 
from the State of Utah and chairman of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Commission, introduced the bill, with certain amend- 
ments, in the Senate of the United States, where it is now pend- 
ing as S. 959. Between the bill as so introduced by myself and 
the bill introduced by the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. SUTHERLAND] there are certain differences of detail; and 
in order that the peint of departure of the two Houses in the 
consideration of the subject might be the same, I have to-day 
reintroduced the bill in the House in the same form in which it 
has been introduced in the Senate and it is now before the 
House as H. R. 6534. 

I do not desire at this time, Mr. Speaker, to discuss either 
the details of this bill or the subject at large, but hope to do so 
at a later date. Under the leave given me to extend my re- 
marks, I now desire to insert in the Recorp a letter which has 
been addressed by Mr. II. E. Wills, assistant grand chief engi- 
neer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and acting 
national legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, to the members of the rairoad organizations. 
This letter, in addition to its comments on the bill, contains 
certain statistical information which should be of interest to 


Members of the House in the consideration of this great and 
important subject. The letter is as follows: 


ILLUSTRATING THE BENEFITS PAYABLE UNDER THE WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BILL, S. 959, NOW PENDING.” 


“In closing the discussion of the workmen’s compensation 
“ee in my report on national legislation issued April 5, 1915, I 

d: 

„The history of S. 3382 is now at an end; but the work- 
men’s compensation bill is by no means dead. It will be reintro- 
duced and given a new number by the extra session of the Sixty- 
third Congress. It is our intention to make some changes in 
phraseology to correct certain errors made in adding amend- 
ments and to cover any possibie loopholes that may be 
3 and to further liberalize it as to the amounts 
payable.’ 

In fulfillment of this prediction there was introduced in the 
Senate on April 15 a bill (S. 959) by Senator SUTHERLAND, 
which, as he explained at the time, is the old commission com- 
pensation bill, which was improved by the amendments of the 
Sixty-second Congress, changed as indicated by the following 
quotation from his remarks: 

In the preparation of this draft of the bill I have adopted 
most of the House amendments. Some of them I have not 
adopted. The principal amendment which I have not adopted 
is that which provides for a 5 days’ waiting period instead of a 
14 days’ waiting period, as provided in the Senate bill. I have 
restored the Senate provision in that respect. The House 
amended the bill so as to provide for a maximum salary upon 
which the computation of compensation was to be made of $120 
per month. In the bill that I have introduced I have taken off 
the maximum altogether, simply providing for a minimum salary 
upon which the computation of half wages is to be made of $50 a 
month, so that the minimum compensation under this bill, if 
passed, will be $25 a month, and there will be no maximum 
whatever. I have thought best to do that, because I think if we 
restore the provision with reference to the waiting period to 14 
calendar days instead of 5 calendar days, the aggregate of the 
amount which will be saved by doing that will justify us in 
taking off the maximum. The 9 days which will be saved, ap- 
plied to all of these employees, will amount in the aggregate to 
a considerable sum, while it will amount to a very trifling sum 
te each individual. The policy of this sort of legislation is pri- 
marily to take care of the serious accidents, the calamities; and 
by cutting out these trivial injuries we will save a large sum 
of money to apply to the more serious injuries.’ 

“The paramount features of a compensation law are the 
form, the scope, the administration, and the benefits. A care- 
ful comparison shows conclusively that in these four essentials 
the compensation bill indorsed and advocated by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, known as S. 5382, was the best 
that had up to that time been put forth with serious hopes of 
its becoming a law. And as carefully gone over and reintro- 
duced, this bill is a decided improvement over any compensa- 
tion law in force in the world, and is more liberal and effective 
in its essentials than any of the numerous measures now pend- 
ing before Congress. 

“ Our bill in form is both exclusive and compulsory, as was 
that proposed by the Federal commission, which passed the 
Senate by a vote of 64 to 15, and which was then indorsed al- 
most unanimously by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
convention at Harrisburg, and later, under our inducement, 
liberalized and passed by the House of Representatives on a 
vote of 218 to 81. It is in the form desired by all consistent 
advocates of the compensation system, and in the form most 
vigorously opposed by the damage-suit lawyers. It is in the 
form which, according to the highest opinion, is the one most 
likely to be held constitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is in the form under which Congress assumes 
complete jurisdiction over the subject matter. It is in the form 
adopted by those States not under the necessity of providing 
putative optional or elective provisions in order to circumvent 
zonstitutional inhibitions. It is in the form under which in all 
reason the highest rates of awards can be secured. 

“In defining its scope our bill uses the words ‘arising out 
of and in the course of his employment’; and this scope is 
limited only by the section which provides ‘that no compensa- 
tion or benefits shall be allowed for the injury or death of any 
employee where it is proved that his injury or death was caused 
by his willful intention to bring about the injury or death of 
himself or of another, or that the same resulted from his in- 
toxication while on duty: Provided, That this clause as to 
intoxication shall not apply if the employer knew, or in the 
exercise of ordinary care might have known, that the employee 
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was intoxicated or that he was in the habit of becoming intoxi- 
cated.’ In England, in most of the Proyinces of Canada, and 
in many of our States which have thus far enacted compensa- 
tion laws, the same words, arising out of and in the course of 
his employment,’ are adopted. Among the States which have so 
enacted are Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, and Missouri, while California and Wisconsin 
vary it slightly by the use of the expression ‘ while engaged in 
the line of his duty or the course of his employment.’ No for- 
eign country has as narrow an exception provision as our bill. 
They usually provide that ‘ serious or willful misconduct’ shall 
exempt an employee from recovering the benefits of the law. 
And few, if any, of the States have, when considered in its 
entirety, allowed such a broad scope of recovery as does S. 959. 
To be held constitutional our bill must provide a reasonable 
regulation of commerce, and can only include in its scope that 
subject matter which comes under the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress. I think no one who gives the matter thought would 
expect a law making the railroads absolute insurers of the 
safety of their employees, whether on or off duty. In using 
the words ‘ arising out of and in the course of his employment’ 
we maintain a desired uniformity and have the advantage 
of precedents already established, and so prevent undue litiga- 
tion. 

“From the day of the publication of the very first tentative 
draft of the commission workmen's compensation bill until the 
present time there has been a repeated request for constructive 
suggestions as to how we can improve its administrative fea- 
tures, and since to date none of the very few recommendations 
for changes which have been received could consistently be 
adopted, I am safe in saying that the method of administration 
proposed in our bill is the best applicable to the situation. I 
can think of no scheme which in practice would result in 
greater justice in the settlement of disputes under a compensa- 
tion law than to permit the employer and the employee or his 
dependents to adjust their differences between themselves or to 
leave the matter in the hands of committees similar to our 
adjustment committees, or, failing by either or both of these 
methods, to lay the case before an impartial arm of the equity 
courts, an official appointed by the district judge of the jurisdic- 
tion and paid by the United States Government, who will act 
as a mediator, a conciliator, an adjuster of accident claims, and 
from whose findings appeal may be taken by the employee to a 
jury of his peers, y 

“The form, scope, and administrative features of a compensa- 
tion bill are matters which can well be left to legislative ex- 
perts, but when it comes to a consideration of the benefits every 
man feels free to take a hand. Dollars and cents is the uni- 
versal language; we all understand it. It is but natural that 
we should take an active interest in determining what we will 
get out of a compensation law which is to take the place of our 
other remedies. 
~ “Tt is no idle boast when I state that all in all our bill as 
it now stands would provide a better balanced, a more certain 
and exact, and a higher rate of awards for personal injuries 
or deaths than any law in operation in the United States, and 
it is incomparably more liberal than the compensation laws of 
other countries. It is not my desire to speak disparagingly of 
any law, either State or Federal, the passage of which has been 
secured under the pressure of labor’s demands, and it could in 
no way be to my personal aggrandizement to attempt to de- 
ceptively manipulate the figures of our bill in order to set it 
off to advantage against those enactments already secured for 
the relief of injured employees; but solely for the purpose of 
putting the truth of the matter before our men, and in so doing 
to perform my duty as their representative instructed to keep 
them posted on matters of national legislation affecting their 
interest, I make these statements. 


“T have before me a copy of practically every compensation 
law in force in the world. I have especially carefully com- 
pared our bill with the laws of the various States (and some 16 
have already supplanted the obsolete, inequitable, and ex- 
pensive method of recovery through negligence damage suits 
by the adoption of the modern, humane, and costless system of 
general and automatic compensation), and I find that it would 
be decidedly to our advantage to secure the enactment of S. 
959. And I trust that our men, regardless of what others may 
do, will continue to uphold and actively support the officers of 
their organization in their determination to carry out the de- 
clared policy of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ con- 
vention and work for the passage of the most liberal workmen's 
compensation law procurable, A 


“In running over the various laws I note that not one of 
them has a higher minimum wage basis set than has our bill. 
In figuring the percentages under our bill $50 is considered the 
lowest wage, whereas some of the States drop materially lower, 
while Arizona and New Hampshire provide no minimum what- 
ever. I find that all the State compensation laws have restric- 
tions on the maximum amounts payable, whereas under our bill 
no limit whatever is put upon the amount that would be paid. 
It is worth noting that the usual maximum set for death pay- 
ments by the State laws is just about the same as the average 
amount which would be paid under our bill. I think the highest 
amount recoverable for death under any State law is thut pro- 
vided by the California statute, namely, $5,000. Reference to 
the appended table will show that in a not extreme case 
$15,300 will be paid the dependents for the death of their sup- 
porter under S. 959. The Wisconsin law, which has been con- 
siderably cited as giving satisfaction, says the average annual 
earnings shall not be taken at more than $750 per year, which 
sum is to be paid for four years, making a highest possible total 
for death of slightly over $3,000. 

“The relative values of our bill and the State laws, as sug- 
gested in these few comparisons, is practically the same for the 
other schedules. None of the State laws would allow such a 
recovery as might be paid under our bill for permanent total 
disability (say, the loss of both arms) to an engineer 25 years 
old whose earnings as calculated under the bill are $300 per 
month and who lives to be 55. He would receive $150 per month 
for 30 years, making a total of $54,000, The average maximum 
587000. allowed for this class under the State laws is only about 

Comparative figures are given as notes to the appended table 
which suggest the increase in compensation over that paid under 
the present excellent liability law which would accrue to the 
employees under the proposed law. But even these figures do 
not tell the complete story of the advantage of a compensation 
law. It is necessary that I point out in clear and emphatic 
language the most serious situation now confronting railroad 
employees who meet with accident or suffer death while pur- 
suing their duties. Such as one first must carry his case into 
court under the employers’ liability law, and there he must prove 
negligence or fault on the part of the company. If he is able 
to prove this, the injured employee stands a possible chance for 
recovery, but he is usually compelled to wait while his case 
is being fought through one, two, or three tiresome trials, taking 
years of time and causing endless suspense and inconvenience. 
Then, when he finally settles his case, he only gets about one- 
half the amount of damages allowed. The other half is con- 
sumed in attorney's fees and attendant legal expenses. In all 
those hundreds of cases where fault is shown to be due to the 
employee, there is no possible chance of recovery in a court even 
under the most favorable interpretation of the liability law; 
but under our proposed compensation law no question of negli- 
gence or contributory negligence can be raised. The question 
of negligence, together with the barbarous defenses of fellow- 
servant responsibility and assumption of risks, are entirely 
abrogated. Under the compensation law it would be necessary 
merely to prove the fact that he was injured in the service of an 
interstate railroad and establish the nature of the injury; then 
his award or damages or compensation is sure, immediate, and 
definite. There would be no delay, no awful suspense, no ex- 
orbitant expense, no friction with the company; and no chance 
is taken, no gamble is necessary. Our bill would pay for every 
case of injury according to earnings and dependency. In actual 
amounts more would be paid for the same class of disability 
in almost every instance than is received under the liability 
law; but in reckoning the benefits of our measure there should 
be added in each case the sum allowed for hospital, surgical, 
and doctor bills, whereas from each total under the liability law 
there should be subtracted the cost of settlements. 

It has been said that if there were really such a difference 
in the two laws the railroad companies would be actively oppos- 
ing the pending bill. That statement, if made in good faith, is 
excusable; but in my opinion it was first put forth on an as- 
sumption that its hearers were either ignorant or unthinking. 
Those who are observant know that the most effective way to 
defeat legislation advocated by labor is to divide the labor 
unions, to bring about internal dissensions, or to pit one organi- 
zation against another in a struggle for petty preference or 
prominence. I call attention to the present disunited condition 
of the four railroad employee organizations on the subject of 
workmen’s compensation as evidence of the success of the efforts 
of the companies to defeat what is to them an undesirable 
piece of legislation without assuming the responsibility of so 
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doing. The employees are affected alike by the bill. Consist- | Division of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; it is in 
eney would expect us to express a similar desire in regard to its | the passage of an exclusive and compulsory compensation law, 
disposition. As it now is, however, our wants seem to be four. | one that is broad in its scope, equitable in its method of admin- 
Our greatest advantage still lies in the one way, and that is the | istration, and liberal in its amounts of compensation. And the 
way first determined upon by the responsible officers of the or- | bill that best measures up to this standard is S. 959, copy of 
ganizations, nud then adopted by the Grand International | which will be sent on request.” 


Jilustrating the benefits payable under the workmen’s compensation bill now pending, S. 959. 


Compensation pald. 


Nature of injury. Dependents. Wace per as a 
e perio: 


$50. 00 
N 8 5 100. 00 Apri Bea cee ane FE 
150. 00 x: 
50. 00 . 00 
( ARAT A A T A ae mana when kisses dees 100. 00 . 00 12 months x 8 years 
150. 00 . 00 
00 12 months x S years 
50. 00 50 12 months x 7 years 
£0 £0.00 | 12 months x g years 
100. 00 
Widow and I male child 1 year o. 6 6 „„ „ { 35 * F 8 
£0 75.00 12 months x S years 
150. 00 25 37.50 12 months x 8 Sea 
15 years 
z0 25.00 | 12 months x S years. 
50.00 45 22.50} 12 months x S years. 
35 17.50 | 12monthsx 2 years. 
25 12.50 12 months x 4 ears 
19 vears 
= 
125 = ein ete syan 3 are 
Widow and 3 children: 1 girl, 1 year; 1 boy, 3 years; 1 girl, 5 years. 100. 00 3 ai 
(in event of death or remarriage of widow amounts continue to — — — Goose 5 a Š $40.0) 
children as figured after S- eat period has expired.) „ 
£0 75.00 | 12 months x 8 years........ 
150. 00 45 67.50 12 months x 5 years... 
A 35 52.50 | 12 months x 2 years........ 
37.50 | 12 months x 4 years........ 
19 years. e. 
ro 25.00 | 12 months x 10 years 
45 22.50 | 12monthsx 4years... 
50.00 35 17.50 | 12 months x 2years... 
285 12.50 12 months x 4years... 
20 years 
= 
D hildren: 1 bo 1 boy, 2 years; 1 girl, 4 years: 45 4 00 5 
S 4 or moro children: , 6 years; 2 5 4 months x 4 years. 
J iee | cS) © Rel aeeies see 
(Dependent c over age limit mentally or y pac- 2 months x years 
itated continued at rates of other children.) i shal bay 
20 years........ 
£0 75.00 12 months x 10 years........ 
| 45 67.50 12 months x 4 years 
150. 00 35 42. 50 | 12 months x 2years... 2 
25 87. 50 12 months x 4 years........ 
20 years........ 
D Both ts wholly dependent 100.00 0 30.00 lia months xs 3849.09 
O ekak 83 arents wholly dependent 8 0 * months x S ycars 7 
y 150.00 €0.00 Z 5,760.00 
Do One t wholly dependent 100.00 i 22.00 do 28900 
. wholly T st 5 ( auaka osaa . 
N = 150.00 37.00 3639.60 
D Pari rtially dependent. 100.00 15 15.00 de 1 42000 
. ent (s) partially dependent „% „ 8 . 
5 8 150. 00 2.50 2 160.09 
S AE Hi eeri or sisters, or grandparents, or grandchildren wholly 3 20 oo Beat PA ae pen Ree 3 $90.00 
dependent. 150.00 45.00 3,320.00 
50. 00 10.00 960. 00 
DO. cee: One of same wholly dependent 100. 00 20 20. 00 . do See 1. 920. 0 
150.00 30.00 2, 880.00 
50.00 5. 00 | 470.00 
Dor Ono or more oſ same partially dependen i 3 100. 00 10 D 3 940. 00 
a ae sei 135 
a e EREA ATES ee not resident of United States or contiguous 100.00 } sump sum 3 1,200.00 
800. 


three years under the employers’ liability law was $1,221. The average under this table of 36 deaths is $3,610. xpenses of lit ould be deducted 
£1,221; whereas the entire £3,610 is paid the dependents. In 1912 there were 3,320 employees kined while on duty in train 5 from industrial accidents, 
called, whose dependents would be prov‘ted for under this bill, 


Statistics compiled by experts in the employ of the United States Government show that the average amount pare for injury resulting in death during a 


E 
Fo 
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Where permanent total disability results from any injury there shall be p2id to the He ect employee 59 per cent of the monthly wages of sur) employee durin) the rem unden 
e. ‘ 


Nature of injury. 


Total loss of sight in both eyes..........20--cecsserereeeeescseses 
Less of both feet at or above ankle onecvcwsscccccessoccceseces 
Loss ol both hands at or above wrist. t 
Less of one hand and one f00t. t 2 
£pinal injury, paralysis of legs or arms 
Inctrabie imbecility or insanity. ........ccccscccceccsesccccoccees 
Any mury causing yermenent total disability. cuccoscsucccos 


Averages Seeed ee 2222222 


Compensation paid. 


Time period. Total. 
$25.00 | 12 months x 40 years £12, 000.0) 
£0.00 | 12 months x 20 years.............-..-- 18, 000.0) 
75.00 | 12 months x 20 years 18, 000. 0) 
25.00 | 12 months x 30 ears 9,000, 0) 
£0.08 | 12 months x 20 Years. 12, 000. 0) 
75.00 9, 000, 0) 
25.00 3,000. 00 
50.00 12, 000.0) 
50.00 27,000.09 
25.00 7,600.09 
60.00 15, 000. 09 
75. 00 22, 500. 03 
25. 00 1,500.0) 
£0.00 3,000. 09 
75.00 4,500. 00 
25.00 3,000. 00 
£0.00 6,000. 09 
75. 00 9,000. 09 
25.00 3,000.00 
80.00 6,009.09 
75.00 000. 00 


Fora three-year period under the liability law, for this class of injuries the average age at injury was 31 years, with an average 1o33 in life expectation o. 32 years, 


fcr which gross payments averaged $4,238. 


Where permanent partial disability results from any injury: 

(1) An amount equal to 50 per Ge oe | his wages shall be paid to the 
injured employee for the periods stated against such injuries, respec- 
tively, as follows: 


Compensation paid. 


Nature of injury. 


elbo me 70.00 ln ths. 609.00 
L farm (or use) at Waas . . 72 months . 
72 $ 150.00 75.00 400. 00 
100.00 | £0.00 ths. $50.00 
$ d use) at wrist... . 7 months 
e 150.00 75.00 275.00 
U;wQe s5ms3 
7 at knee 100. months......... . 
TOE S eae see 150.00 | 75.00 950. 00 
dee, AR| EO Nesom... Pa 
ží at ankle. 5 months . 
Loss or ‘oot (or use) at 1288 9.00 c00. 0 
Complete loss of hearing in both |} 160.80 0.00 (z months —.— 
. waj pof 888 
Complete loss of hearing in one 100.0 50.00 |}36 months 800.00 
"ar 150.00 75.00 700.00 
50:00 | 2.0 {190 months 500.00 
Comple {sight in one eye.] 100.00 5 months s 
Sg e. 180.00 75.00 250.00 
188 28 l ths $50.00 
I U A 5 x months 3 
* 150.00 75.00 975.00 
50.00 25.00 167.59 
Icss of one phalanx of thumb. 100.00 20. 00 s; months 325.00 
150.00 75.00 482.50 
100.00 55.00 lo ths 400.00 
Lose of first finger. 00. 2 months. ý 
$r 150.00 75.00 675.00 
— . RO ha mmi...nff Os 
12 o. first 100. 00 £0. 44 months 8 
Toso 150.00 75.00 à 337. 50 
50.00 | 25.00 | 1 175.00 
Loss of second finger 100. 00 £0.00 7 months . 
me 150.00 | 75.00 : 525. 00 
£0. 00 E $ 
Loss of 2 phalanges of second |} 100.00 £0.00 lsa months . 175.00 
finger. 150.00 75.00 262. 00 
Loss of third 100.00 | £0.00 lo ths 200.00 
oss of . months . 
i * eao 
; ; . 00 B. 75. 
Loss of 2 phalanges of third fin- |f 100.0 29.60 ,a months. 150.00 
ger. 150.00 75.00 |Í 225. 00 
£0.00 25. 00 125. 00 
Loss of ‘ourth finger...........- 100.00 | £0.00 s months 250.00 
19.90 5 
fd 
Loss of two phalanges of fourth |} 100.00 2} months 125.09 
finger. 150.00 187. 50 
£0.00 225. 00 
Less oi creat tos 100. 00 9 months 450.00 
120.00 675.00 
50.00 100.09 
‘Loss of any other tos 100. 00 k months 200. 09 
150.00 300.09 
A.... 100. 00 | 24 months 1,197.34 


(2) In all other cases of injury resulting in permanens partia! disa- 
bility the compensntion shall bear such relation to the periods stated in 
subdivision 1 of this clause (D) as the disabilities bear to those pro- 
duced hy the injuries named therein, and payments shall be made for 
proportionate periods not in any case exceeding 72 months. 

(3) Where temporary total disability results from any injury there 
shall eN paan 50 per cent of the monthly wages of the injured employce 
during the continuance of such temporary total disability. 


Compensation paid. 
Nature ofinjury. 
month. | Rate Duration of Total. 
mon disability. 
00 825. 00 2400. 09 
Temporary total loss of sight in En 
100. 00 50.00 12 months x 2 800. 00 
both eyes. 150.00 | 75.00 1, 200. 00 
50.00 25.00 300. 00 
Broken leg(s) — E £0.00 12 months 000. 00 
150. 00 75.00 £60. 00 
50. 00 25.00 150, 00 
Broken armes) 100. 00 £0.00 |6 months 300. 00 
130. 00 —4 — | i oe 
50.00 00 . 00 
12 months x 5 2 

Temporary total paralysis. ..... 100. 00 50.00 3,000. 00 
BE | Zela anms 0 0 
Curable imbecility or Insanity. 100,00 | £0.00 (12, months x 10 8,000.00 
% „ vi 

Causing temporary total disa- = ay — 
bility lasting over 14 days. | a 25 k months.....-..-. aod 


(4) Where temporary partial disability results from an injury, the 
employee, if he is unable to secure work at the same or better wages 
than he was receiving at the time of the injury, shall receive 50 per 
cent of his wages during the continuance of such disability; but such 
payment shall not extend beyond the period fixed 5 for per- 
manent partia! disabilities of the same character; and if the employee 
refuses to work after sultable work is furnished or secured for him by 
the employer at-the same or better wages than he was receiving at the 
time of the injury, he shall not be entitled to any compensation for 
such disability during the continuance of such refusal. 

In the above, as in other cases, the employer is required to furnish 
“all medical and surgical aid and assistance that may be reasonably 
required, including hospital services,“ during the 14 days and to con- 
tinue the same after the 14 days in an amount not to exceed $200; and 
all this in addition to the awards allowed. The average for these 
classes under the liability law is $73 per case. 


LOBBIES. 


Mr. TAVENNER, Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
lobbies. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Taven- 
NER] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of lebbies. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may 
I ask my colleague whether it is his intention to insert in the 
Recorp one of his entertaining newspaper articles published 
throughout the country, so that Congress may have the same 
information that he gives to others? 

Mr. TAVENNER. No. I can inform the gentleman that I 
think this will be even more interesting than aux of my news- 
paper articles, should I get the permission. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, in the election last fall the 
people elected Members of Congress to revise the tariff on sugar 
and other necessaries downward as one step toward the reduc- 
tion of the ever-increasing cost of living. q 

Powerful lobbies are now in Washington endeavoring to per- 
suade these Members of Congress to break their pledges to the 
people and betray the consumers of the land, to the end that a 
few men, already rich beyond the dreams of avarice, may add 
to their swollen fortunes. 

It was to place before the public this state of affairs that 
President Wilson made his now famous statement, in which, 
referring to these lobbies, he said: 

Washington has seldom seen so numerous, so industrious, or so in- 
sidious a lobby. There is every evidence that money without a limit 
is being spent to sustain this lobby and to create an appearance of a 

ressure of pare opinion antagonistic to some of the chief items of 
he tariff bill. 

In order that the public might know all of the facts about the 
condition alluded to by President Wilson, I introduced a resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment of a committee of five Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to investigate the subject. 

RESOLUTION TO INVESTIGATE LOBBIES. 


This resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas it has been charged by the President of the United States 
and there is reason to believe that a powerful and insidious lobb 
5 interests hostile to the passage of the ding tar 
bill in the form adopted by the House of Representatives, is in ex- 
istence in Washington; an 

Whereas newspapers are being. filled with paid advertisements calculated 
to create an artificial public opinion against certain items of the 


tariff bill; and 
Whereas it is cha and there is reason to believe that unlimited 
funds have been placed at the disposal of this lobby for the purpose of 
overcoming the interests of the public for the private profit of the 
interests which they represent; an 
Whereas the public maintains no lobby and is powerless to reply to the 
aid advertisements of any lobby representing financial interests; and 
Whereas bills are pending in Congress to regulate and control the oper- 
ation of lobbies at the National Capitol, and it is advisable to gather 
any and all facts bea on the aforesaid conditions and charges 


or in any way relating thereto as a basis for rem purposes: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a apean committee of five Members be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives to sit during tħe sessions 


of the House and during the recess of Congress for the purpose of in- 
vestigating and reporting to Con the facts in connection with 
the operation of any lobby or lobbies in Washington; said committee 
shall inquire into the sources whence any such lobby or lobbies are 
ropping with funds and the amount of funds so contributed; and 
shall also ascertain where and how these funds are expended and for 


what immediate and ultimate pu: 


ose; and shall Lda ge a general in- 
quiry to learn the methods by which any lobby seeks to influence legis- 
lation in Congress, 


PEOPLE WANT CAMPAIGN PROMISES KEPT. 


If Members of Congress were to allow themselves to be guided 
by the views of the lobbyists, they would conclude that the 
people back home were not in good faith when they voted for 
tariff revision downward. Or, if they were in good faith at the 
time, that they have since changed their minds, deciding they 
do not desire the monopolies of the tariff trusts interfered with. 

But President Wilson is not being fooled. Nor is the average 
Member of Congress. They know that for every man who be- 
seeches them in Washington to retain the tariff on sugar there 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine of their constituents who are 
not writing letters, but who demand that promises made to 
them before election be kept after election, and especially the 
downward revision of the tariff on the vital necessaries of life, 
such as sugar. 

President Wilson and the Members of Congress also know 
that every penny of the extra dividends that the lobby in- 
terests will make by virtue of legislation granting them special 
privileges must come from the pockets of the men, women, and 
children in the districts back home. 

It will be recalled that President Taft once faced the same 
crisis that Members of Congress face now. He listened to the 
voices at his ear in Washington, whom the late Senator Dolliver 
described as “men who knew exactly what they wanted.” 
President Taft forgot the folks at home who do not write letters, 
but who desired tariff revision downward, and on the very first 
election day following they got revenge. ‘The lobbyists in 
Washington whose counsel he had accepted were powerless to 
save him from the wrath of the home folks who vote, but who 
maintain no lobbies in Washington. 

x LOBBIES DEFEATED GROVER CLEVELAND, 


“The trusts and conibinations—the communism of pelf— 
whose machinations have prevented us from reaching the suc- 
cess we deserved, should not be forgotten nor forgiven.” 

These are the words of Grover Cleveland. He was referring 
to the tariff lobbies which prevented the Democratic Party from 
living up to its campaign promises of 1892. 


President Wilson no doubt has in mind what the lobbyists did 
to the Wilson Democratic tariff bill in the Senate in 1894 when 
he denounces the lobbies operating in Washington. 

A review of what happened to the last Democratic tariff bill 
as a result of the work of the lobbies while the measure was in 
the Senate is especially interesting at this time when special 
privilege is trying to perform the same old trick of robbing the 
consumers of the fruits of their victory at the polls. 

GAMPAIGN PROMISES WERE FULFILLED IN HOUSE. 


On December 19, 1893, Chairman Wilson, of the Democratic 
Ways and Means Committee, reported his tariff revision down- 
ward bill to the House of Representatives. It was a fulfill- 
ment in nearly every particular of the promises made by the 
Democrats in the campaign of 1892, which brought about their 
election. Although denounced by the more partisan Republicans 
as a free-trade measure, it was in reality but a conservative step 
in the direction of freer trade, and was well received by the 
Democratic Party throughout the country. It made rather 
moderate reductions in the duties on woolen goods, cottons, 
linens, silks, pig iron, steel billets, steel rails, china, glassware, 
and earthenware. It removed entirely the taxes on wool, coal, 
iron ore, lumber, and on sugar both raw and refined. 

The bill passed the House February 1, 1894, by a vote of 182 
to 106, 61 Members not voting. 

BUT LOBBIES GOT IN THEIR WORK IN THE SENATE. 

But in the Senate special privilege attacked the bill fero- 
ciously, powerful lobbies being conducted day and night. Cer- 
tain Democratic Senators, foremost among them Gorman, of 
Maryland, and Brice, of Ohio, forgot the solemn pledges of the 
Democratic convention of 1892 and rendered most efficient serv- 
icas to the protected interests. 

The work of the lobbies had their effect. The special-interest 
servers in the Senate obtained one amendment after another, 
each one restoring a part of the remitted duties, In all, the 
Senate made 634 changes in the House measure, destroying 
entirely its original character. The people were cheated out of 
their victory at the polls. Special privilege had stepped in and, 
via the lobby route, had defeated the interests of the people. 
The bill was passed, but President Cleveland refused to sign it, 
allowing it to become a law without his signature. 

President Grover Cleveland deserved credit for having en- 
deavored in every good faith to see that preelection promises 
should be carried out. His whole soul was in the fight. His 
defeat at the hands of the lobbies carried the bitterest humilia- 
tion and disappointment. He was a changed man all the re- 
maining years of his life. In a letter to Mr. Catchings, a 
Mississippi Congressman, he used the quotation alluded to. It 
should be easy for everyone to realize that President Wilson, in 
the courageous fight he is making against the lobbies in Wash- 
ington, is simply trying to prevent special privilege from again 
depriving the American people of a well-earned victory. 

THE MILE IN THE LOBBY-CONTROVERSY COCONUT. 


If the sugar lobbyists should succeed in having the tariff re- 
stored to sugar, the Sugar Trust and the men back of the sugar 
lobbies would each year draw down dividends amounting to 
millions of dollars. 

But where would this money come from? The answer to this 
question is the milk in the lobby-controversy coconut. The mil- 
lions that would go annually to the sugar magnates would not 
drop from the blue sky, but would come from the consumers— 
the men, women, and children of the United, States who use 
sugar. 

The lobby issue is plain. If the lobbyists win out in their 
fight to persuade Members of Congress to forget their promises 
to the people and slap the tax back on sugar, the consumers 
must go on contributing to the coffers of the Sugar Trust by 
paying artificially high prices for sugar. And if th sugar lob- 
byists do not succeed, these millions will be saved to American 
consumers. 

Thus it will be seen that the consumers have something at 
stake in the framing of a tariff bill as well as the sugar barons. 

SOME WHO WoULp BE BENEFITED BY SUGAR LOBBYISTS. 


If the sugar lobbyists should succeed, one of the principal 
beneficiaries would be the same old Sugar Trust which not so 
very long ago stole some $2,000,000 from the Government in cus- 
toms duties by deliberately placing steel springs in 14 pairs of 
scales, so that their importation of sugar ‘vould be under- 
weighed and the Government cheated. Caught red-handed, the 
trust was forced to disgorge most of the plunder, and a few un- 
derlings were sent to jail and released after serving a small 
portion of their sentence. But none of the millionaire sugar 
magnates into whose pockets the stolen millions would have 
gone had the crime been undiscovered were even called te the 
bar of justice, let alone prosecuted. 
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Conducting a lobby in Washington by the sugar interests is a 
business proposition strictly. The multimillionaire sugar mag- 
nates, who are every year adding to their colossal fortunes by 
millfons through the kindness of Uncle Sam in giving them a 
protective tariff which guarantees them a monopoly of Ameri- 
can markets with power to charge consumers what they please 
for sugar, can well afford to spend a few hundreds of thousands 
in the form of $1,000-a-month salaries to slick-tongued lobby- 
ists, if by doing so they can prevent their monopolies and profits 
from being interfered with. 

To hear the wail now going up from the $1,000-a-month men 
one would imagine Congress had not given the sugar people any 
opportunity whatever to be heard. The fact is a committee of 
21 Members of the House of Representatives—the Ways and 
Means Committee—sat in session for weeks, listening to the ar- 
guments of those desiring protection. The sugar people were 
permitted to say any and every thing they desired. The mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee sat somewhat as a 
court. They considered all the testimony, and then brought in 
their verdict in the form of the Underwood bill. After having 
had a fair deal in open court the Sugar Trust is now trying to 
win, as usual, by the underhand method of approaching Mem- 
bers of Congress in private or working in the dark. 

The people are at a disadvantage in the face of this kind of 
warfare, because they have no knowledge of the pressure and 
kind of arguments brought to bear on Congre.smen by special 
privilege. There are no lobbyists to present the viewpoint of 
the consumers or to disprove the false statements which may 
be poured into the Congressmen’s ears by the able and resource- 
ful representatives of the Sugar Trust. 

NATURALLY THE PEOPLE ARE AVERSE TO LOBBYING. 


If a man living in California had a lawsuit before a judge 
in far-away New York, and knew that his rival in the litiga- 
tion was in the habit of dining with the court and spending an 
hour or two daily in private conversation with him “in cham- 
bers,” he would, if he was an average human being, be inclined 
to be a little nervous over the situation. And that is about the 
- way it is with the consumers of the United States. They are 
just a little bit nervous over the fact that special privilege is 
paying men $1,000 a month to persuade their representatives to 
vote for the interests of the tariff trusts instead of the in- 
terests of the consumers. 


SENATOR THOMAS ON FIRING LINE FOR CONSUMERS. 


By his recent speech in the Senate exposing the methods used 
by the Beet Sugar Trust to manufacture false and artificial 
public sentiment against the tariff bill, Senator THomas, of 
Colorado, has performed a public service second only to that 
of the President in calling attention to the insidions tariff 
lobby, the most powerful which ever operated in Washington. 

Senator THomas’s speech gives the public some idea of the 
pressure national legislators must withstand when they attempt 
to pass laws which the special interests oppose but which the 
people want. 

Senator THomMAs and his colleague, Senator SHAFROTH, as 
well as two Representatives at large, Epwarp KeatTine and 
E. T. Talon, were elected in Colorado last fall on the Demo- 
eratic ticket by pluralities ranging from 45,000 to 50,000 votes. 
While the platform did not specifically indorse the removal of 
the duty on sugar, it indorsed all the actions of the last Demo- 
cratic House, one of which was to pass a free-sugar bill, and 
Representative Kxarixd ran on a straight free-sugar platform. 
It appears evident that Colorado, with its extensive sugar in- 
dustry, voted for free sugar by a plurality of 45,000. 

The special session of Congress met. The tariff bill, pro- 
viding for free sugar, was introduced. And then what hap- 
pened? From all parts of Colorado letters began pouring in on 
that State’s Senators and Representatives protesting against 
free sugar. So numerous and vehement were these letters and 
telegrams that they apparently indicated a tremendous revul- 
sion of feeling in the State toward the sugar tariff. Any honest 
legislator might well hesitate before he voted against such an 
overwhelming expression of public opinion. 

HOW EMPLOYERS COMH TO PROTEST AGAINST FREE SUGAR. 


Senator THomas, however, went behind the returns. He got 
in communication with Thomas S. Price, an intelligent man 
formerly employed by the Great Western Sugar Co., at Long- 
mont, Colo., who told the Senator how the fictitious public sen- 
timent was manufactured. He wrote: 

You will no doubt receive letters from employees of the tacio here, 
as they are com ed in an underhanded way either to write them or 
take chances of losing their jobs by refusing. 

Price inclosed a form letter which the sugar companies or- 
dered their employees to copy, sign, and mail to Washington. 
This letter does not speak for the sugar company but is all for 


the poor farmer and the poor wage earner. After instructing the 
employees how to direct the letters, the instructions were: 

A letter to Hon. 
FFC 
them so; it will carry more weight. 

In this way thousands of employees of Colorado sugar mills 
have been “influenced” to write to their Senators and Con- 
gressmen, urging them to vote against free sugar. Senator 
THomas charged that a similar campaign was carried on among 
the sugar-beet growers and with banks and commercial asso- 
ciations, all of whom have been adding their letters to the flood 
now pouring in upon the Colorado legislators. 

HOW SENATOR THOMAS VIEWS THE MATTER, 

These companies have made an enormous amount of money, not only 
upon their capitalization, but upon their overcapitalization— 

Declared Senator THOMAS 


Two of them operating in Colorado represent eollectively a capital of 
$50,000,000, $30,000,000 of which is water pure and 8 et they 
have paid dividends constantly upon their preferred stock, and for a 
large part of the time on their watered stock, and one of them has a 
surplus in the treasury in excess of $10,000,000. 

his fight merely means that these hugely overeapitalized industries 
want to retain their franchise to rob the people by taxing the neces- 
saries of life, to the end that they may pay profits upon the capital that 
they have invested and upon the capital they have manufactured with 
printing presses and fountain pens. 


Senator Tuomas’s ringing challenge to the sort of public opin- 
ion these bloated corporations have manufactured deserves to 
be read in the public schools as an example of the new, rugged 
patriotism which now has control of Congress. He said: 

Mr. President, while I have the most 


favorable action in their behalf by the great banks tions. 

ey are the tollers and the taxpayers, the common people,” as Mr. 
Lincoln called them. It is their interest and their welfare, their wants 
and their desires that I propose to represent and promote the Senate 


of the United States to the best of my ability. They look to us for 


relief, and we shall not disappoint 
ANOTHER PHASED OF SUGAR LOBBY QUESTION, 

A land of oppression, misery, and sorrow, that is the picture 
drawn of the Hawaiian sugar plantations by testimony brought 
out by the Senate lobby investigation. 

The very crowd of men whose legislative activities in Wash- 
ington brought forth the recent lobby accusation from President 
Wilson are the representatives of rich planters whose cruel ex- 
ploitation of their wage slaves has no counterpart under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

These sugar growers, earning profits of 50 to 90 per cent, and 
asking for the continuance of a tax of over $100,000,000 annu- 
ally on the American people, that they may continue to reap 
their golden rewards, are coming before Congress in the name 
of “protection against the pauper labor of Europe,” all the 
while they maintain a labor standard that is a blot on American 
civilization. 2 

So terrible are working conditions in Hawaii that European 
and Asiatic laborers, deceived into coming to the island, liter- 
ally starve themselves in order to save up passage money for 
San Francisco, and escape the trap into which they have been 
inveigled. A horde of these pauper laborers are beginning to 
arrive in California, in their extremity willing to work for any 
price, thus depressing wages of Americans on the Pacific coast. 

Incidentally, Senator Reep, of Missouri, a member of the 
lobby committee, showed that a report exposing this condition 
was written by Daniel F. Keefe, Commissioner ef Immigration, 
who went to Hawaii at the request of Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Laber, te study the indus- 
trial conditions. The report, however, was never published. It 
was suppressed by the Taft administration. The Bureau of 
Labor zent a man to Hawaii to get out another report on labor 
conditions. This report flattered the planters and was pub- 
lished. 

The Government investigator who wrote the whitewashing 
report was shortly thereafter given a good job with the Hawaiian 
Territorial government, while Secretary Nagel later busied him- 
self preparing charges looking to the removal of Keefe. 

HAWAUAN SUGAR-MILL LABORERS LITTLE BETTER OFF THAN SLAVES, 

Senator REED, however, resurrected the suppressed report and 
brought it before the lobby committee. The planters have been 
proudly proclaiming the fact that no peonage exists in Hawaii. 
After reading the report I am convinced it woul be better for 
the wretched plantation and sugar-mill laborers if they were 
peons or actual slayes. They would be better treated by their 
owners. 

Wages run from $8 per month for children up to $26 for 
white adult men. Hours are 10 and 12 a day. The employees 
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live in miserable shacks provided by the companies. The men 
buy food from company stores, where prices range from 10 to 
70 per cent higher than average food prices in New York, Wash- 
ington, Chieago, and San Francisco. The food is sold to the 
plantation stores by Honolulu wholesale houses, owned for the 
most part by the plantation owners. 

Doctors employed by the companies have gone to visit sick 
laborers 24 to 48 hours after being called, sometimes only to 
find corpses instead of patients. Laborers are called insulting 
names and treated like dogs by field bosses. “In a desperate 
effort to keep down the wage rate of all employees” the planters 
are spending huge sums importing Filipinos for laborers. These 
workmen are the dregs of the Philippine population, gathered 
from jails and almshouses, the very young «nd the very old, 
weak, and racked with disease. 

The imported laborer, arriving penniless, is held in actual 
subjugation, unable to escape from the island, which is possible 
only to the hardier individuals, wo can endure starvation 
while saving passage money. But the rich cwners have devised 
a crafty “homestead” system, whereby in exchange for an 
nere of land received after six years’ cccupancy the homesteader 
virtually binds himself to labor for life on the plantation. 

WHY THE INSISTENCE FOR FREE SUGAR? 


Why free sugar? Why has all of the bitterness of the tariff 
battle settled upon this single commodity, which is one of the 
cheapest of all foods and which at casual glance does not seem 
to rank high among the important food products? 

The Louistana cane-sugar producers claim that free sugar will 
wipe out their industry. The beet-sugar producers of the 
United States have an investment of about $61,000,000, accord- 
ing to the report of the Hardwick committee, which investi- 
gated the American sugar industry last year. The beet inter- 
ests are claiming irreparable damage to be caused by free sugar. 
The Hawaiians, the Porto Ricans, the domestic beet-sugar pro- 
ducers, and the Louisiana interests are maintaining in Wash- 
ington the tariff lobby against whose insidious activities Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson so justly complains. These lobbyists 
contend that free sugar means ruin for the American sugar 
industry. And yet the administration is not halted. Why? 

There is a basic principle underlying the Democratic deter- 
mination to remove the tax from sugar. The ordinary man does 
not understand the question at all clearly. The sugar question 
has seldom been plainly stated to the average citizen. Yet 
when the conditions under which sugar is now produced are 
clearly understood, the free-sugar principle becomes as simple 
as it is just. It then becomes astonishing that this country 
ever taxed sugar. To protect this product is the very opposite 
of common business judgment. 

I shall therefore endeayor to explain the free-sugar argument 
as I see it and the effect free sugar may be expected to have on 
the different phases of the industry in this country. In the 
first place, what of the importance of sugar as food? 

In a recent bulletin issued by the Department of Agriculture 
sugar is given a place among the three or four most important 
foodstuffs, following after meat and bread. In the human diet 
it is the great energy producer. And so it is the great food 
of the workingman. Experiments have shown that while large 
quantities of sugar give dyspepsia to idlers and indoor workers 
it is readily digested by men who do manual work, supplying 
them with stores of physical energy. 

Sugar as we know it, however, is a commodity of the last 
century. It was formerly produced only in India, and Euro- 
peans supposed it to be a gum which exuded from trees. Culti- 
vation of sugar cane began in this country in 1751, but only in 
the last 75 years has it come into general use. The world pro- 
duction is now over 16,000,000 tons, of which over 4,000,000 
tons, or 81 pounds per capita, are consumed annually in the 
United States. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century a German chemist 
discovered that sugar could be made from beets. This was 
merely a scientific curiosity until Napoleon, realizing the ab- 
surdity of fighting England’s army while France was paying 
great annual sums to British sugar producers, which money 
England was using to equip new armies and navies, by imperial 
edict established a large number of sugar mills in France and 
ordered the French peasants to produce all the sugar consumed 
in the country. 

This was the beginning of the beet-sugar industry, which 
has thrived until now the beet-sugar production of the world 
nearly equals that from cane. Sugar-beet growing began in 
the United States in the late nineties. = 

PEOPLE TAXED ANNUALLY IN EXCESS OF TOTAL SUGAR INVESTMENT, 

Compare the total investment in the American sugar industry 
with the amoant the duty on sugar costs the American people 
annually and we pick up the clue explaining why, despite the 


presence of the sugar lobbies in Washington, the 2-cent tariff 
tax was removed from sugar. 

Exclusive of land and farm animals, which can be used in 
other farming operations, the total investment in sugar in the 
United States is about $100,000,000. For the benefit of the few 
men owning this industry the American people are taxed annu- 
ally in the increased price of sugar $140,000,000, or $40,000,000 
more than the total sugar investment. It is also $40,000,000 
more than the total annual value of the American sugar crop, 
including its by-products. 

To the individual this tax amounts to $1.50, or an annual 
charge of $7.50 on a family of average size. 

Since 1897 the protection to the sugar industry has cost 
American consumers $2,000,000,000. But if the public got value 
received for this sum—in revenue to defray the cost of govern- 
ment—there would not be so much complaint. But the actual 
duty collected in 16 years has been only $800,000,000. The 
balance, $1,200,000,000, has been a bonus, pure and simple, 
wrung from the poor to create a new group of American mil- 
lionaires. 

CANE-SUGAR INDUSTRY IS LARGELY ARTIFICIAL, 


Leaving aside the principle that sugar as a prime food neces- 
sity should come untaxed to the American public, the production 
of cane sugar in this country is an artificial, unnatural industry. 

There are two types of sugar production—from sugar beets, 
grown in many sections of the country, and from sugar cane, 
grown along the Gulf coast of Louisiana and Texas. It is 
possible, indeed probable, that beet-sugar production has now 
progressed to a point where it can be called a natural industry. 
If so, it does not need protection in order to survive. But there 
is no natural justification for cane-sugar production in the 
United States. 

It is possible to grow bananas and tea in New England in 
hothouses. Yet not even the most rabid protectionist would 
adyocate a prohibitive duty on bananas or tea, raising the 
prices of these foods ten times above what they are now, in 
order that tea and bananas might be produced with profit in 
hothouses in New England. : 

In a somewhat smaller degree cane-sugar growing is a hot- 
house industry. The sugar in cane is called sucrose by chemists. 
Louisiana cane is only 6 to 7 per cent sucrose, while Cuban 
cane is 11 to 14 per cent and Hawaiian from 14 to 15 per cent 
sucrose, or over twice as much sugar in the same amount of 
cane. 

In Cuba sugar cane grows naturally, and is planted once every 
10 years. In Louisiana the cane must be replanted every year. 
There is never frost in Cuba: in Louisiana the cane must be 
cut in October before maturity to escape frost, thus accounting 
for the Jower sucrose content. Louisiana sugar mills are anti- 
quated, while some of the Cuban factories are the latest and 
most efficient in the world. 

And so, though Louisiana wages are lower than those paid 
in Cuba, it costs nearly 4 cents to produce a pound of raw 
sugar in Louisiana against a Cuban cost of 2 cents. Said Rep- 
resentative T. W. HARDWICK, of Georgia, the great sugar expert 
of the House: 

In order to produce a cane-sugar crop valued at $25,000,000, our 
Louisiana friends insist that we ought to continue a system of taxa- 
tion that costs the Amprican people $140,000,000 in the increased 
price of sugar. It is undemocratic, it is unfair, it is unrighteous, and, 
so far as I am concerned, I will never stand for a continuance of this 
policy to keep a 1 7 on this great necessity of life which can not 


pany be produced Louisiana one-half as cheaply as it can In the 
alance of the world, 


AND NOW AS TO THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY, 


Why not continue the tariff tax on sugar in order to protect 
the sugar-beet industry? 

This is the query raised by the sugar lobbies. Here is the 
answer: It is unfair to require 90,000,000 sugar consumers to 
pay 2 cents a pound more for sugar than it is worth in order 
to protect the sugar-beet industry, because, although the sugar- 
beet factories are overcapitalized approximately $50,000,000, or 

7 per cent, they are paying large dividends and making mil- 
lions in profits. 

The greatest lobby ever known in Washington is now being 
financed by the beet-sugar manufacturers. Money is being 
spent like water, and the Senate investigation has shown a 
scandalous misuse of publicity and the postal franks of certain 
special-privilege Senators. If money can do it, this lobby will 
defeat free sugar, not because the industry faces ruin, but be- 
cause the sugar barons wish to continue to pay enormous divi- 
dends in the worst watered industry in the United States. The 
high sugar duties of the successive Dingley and Payne tariffs 
have made possible an overcapitalization in this industry with- 
out parallel in American financial history. 
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The total capitalization of all the beet-sugar companies is 
$11,000,000. The industry is peculiar in that it is possible to 
eslimate very closely the actual cost of building factories. It 
has been worked out that it costs to build a factory $1,000 for 
each ton of beets to be consumed by the factory per day. Thus 
a mill with 100 tons of beet capacity per day costs $100,000. 

Now the total daily capacity of all the beet-sugar factories 
in America is 63,550 tons, showing that the total actual invest- 
ment is not over $63,550,000. Indeed, the Hardwick sugar com- 
mittee estimated the actual investment at $60,712,000. 

EIGHTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS OF WATER. 

Thus, of the beet-sugar capitalization, from seventy-eight to 
eighty millions of dollars is pure water, or 57 per cent. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan in his prime never poured water into stocks at this 
rate. Even the Steel Trust achievement could not equal it. 

Some of the individual companies exceed even this figure. 
The Great Western Sugar Co., capitalized at $30,000,000, is 
worth $10,600,000. The American Beet Sugar Co., with 
$20,000,000 capitalization, represents an investment of $5,300,000. 
The plants of the Michigan Sugar Co., which issued over 
$11.000,000 capital stock, can be duplicated for $5,450,000. 

But in spite of these fictitious valuations, the sugar companies 
have been able to pay high dividends on all their capital stock. 
The sugar investigation showed that the Great Western Sugar 
Co., besides paying 7 per cent dividends on its preferred stock 
and 5 per cent on common, amassed a surplus of $9,000,000 in 
five years, making an annual net profit on actual investment of 
36 per cent, or 182 per cent in five years. This company actu- 
ally had to juggle its figures to keep down dividends on stock 
over half of which was water. 

The American Beet Sugar Co. made $9,600,000 on an actual 
investment of $5,300,000 in seven years. The Michigan Sugar 
Co. paid back in four years every dollar of real money invested 
in it. 

The great crime of modern finance is overcapitalization. A 
charter granted to a watered concern is simply a charter to 
rob the poor and the helpless, for obviously either prices must 
be raised to an unnatural level or wages must be reduced in 
order that dividends may be paid on money that is not in- 
vested. The beet-sugar industry is one of the worst of offend- 
ers, yet its great lobby is demanding that the working people 
of this country shall be taxed $1.50 per year in order that 
they may continue to pay dividends on watered stock. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 32, Calendar No. 3 on 
the House Calendar. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama calls up a bill 
which the Clerk will report. The gentleman from Alabama 
will please send up the bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, it was turned in at the Clerk’s 
desk yesterday. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, the gentleman asks unanimous 
consent. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. I did not hear what the gentleman said, and 
I ask that he repeat it. 

Mr. MANN. I understood that the gentleman asked unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of House bill 32. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. I shall object in the end to the immediate con- 
sideration of that bill this morning, so I doubt whether it is 
necessary to read the bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, the matter is presented in 
rather an unusual way, but not without a precedent. May I 
give a history of the matter? The bill which passed the House 
relates to this additional judge in the district in which the city 
of Philadelphia is located. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I supposed he 
was talking about another bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Net now. 

The SPEAKER. Anyway the gentleman ought to get some 
action on this conciliation bill which has just come over. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said it was a bill reported in 
yesterday, and I supposed it was the conciliation bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON. . There was so much confusion—— 

Mr. MANN. Yes. The gentleman gave the number of the 
bill correctly, but I thought it was the other bill. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cali the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama and all concerned to the fact that the 
Senate pas just sent over a message transmitting this concilia- 
tion bill. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not called up the mediation 


bill, as both the Speaker and I supposed, but is calling up the 
bill for the additional judge in Pennsylvania. 


Mr. CLAYTON. I was about to tell what it is, and once for 
all now, if I may be permitted, I will do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed, 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Some time ago this House passed a bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of an additional judge to preside 
over the United States court in the district in which the city of 
Philadelphia is located. That bill was considered in the House 
here, and passed with an amendment which is known as the 
Cullop amendment, requiring publication of the indorsements 
of the appointee. 

Mr. PALMER. Known also as the Mann amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I may say an amendment hereafter to be 
known as the Mann amendment. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was correct the first time. It 
is the Cullop amendment. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman from Indiana” accepts the 
distinction and is proud of it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentlemen may quarrel about that dis- 
tinction among themselves. That is not pertinent to this inquiry. 
We will call the baby either Mann or Cullop. It will be just 
as pretty it matters not which, because they are both speci- 
mens of personal pulchritude. [Laughter.] I myself do not 
know which one is the more beautiful. That would be an 
msthetic question, and perhaps the ladies can determine that 
when suffrage is universal. 

This bill passed with that amendment and went to the Sen- 
ate. The Senate struck out that part of the bill which we have 
designated as the Cullop or Mann amendment, and also amended 
the bill in the further particular by putting on another section 
providing for the appointment of an additional circuit judge in 
the fourth circuit, in which circuit the States of West Virginia, 
Virginia, South Carolina, and others lie. 

With those two amendments the bill passed the Senate and 
came here. 

The chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary has made 
several efforts to secure a disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ments and to ask for a conference, but has not been successful. 
The bill is now reported back here with a resolution providing 
for the appointment of a conference committee. I find a prece- 
dent for that in Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, page 649, section 
6271, and that seemed to me to be the only way to get the 
matter up, having failed to get it up in the other way which 
I have attempted heretofore, which is well known to the House. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of the resolution 
which the committee reported, which is at the Clerk's desk, to 
disagree to both the Senate amendments and send the bill to 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imous consent to disagree to the Senate amendments and send 
the bill to conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
bill has been reported to the House and I suppose has been 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, although it appears by the calendar that it was 
referred to the House Calendar. It should have been referred 
to the Union Calendar, because it is a bill requiring considera- 
tion in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union; but if it has not been referred to the Union Calendar 
I suppose it would not require unanimous consent to discharge 
the committee. I think we had better have the Senate amend- 
ments reported before the request is put. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr, MANN. Are the original papers at the desk? 

Mr. CLAYTON. They were turned into the Clerk’s desk 
yesterday. 

Mr. MANN. The House can not act unless they are actually 
at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 9, 10, and 11, strike out the following: “ Provided, 
however, That the President shall make public all indorsements made 
in behalf of the person appointed as such trict judge.” 

Add a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to means an additional 
circuit judge for the fourth circuit, who shall receive the same salary 
as other circuit peara now receive, and shall reside within the said 
fourth circuit: Provided, That the office of eircuit judge. to which 
Robert W. Archbald was originally appointed Is hereby abolished and 
no successor shall be appointed to fill said office.” 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Alabama will make a re- 
quest for the immediate consideration of the Senate amend- 
ments, I shall not object. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am told that perhaps others will object 
on this side. 

Mr. MANN. I can not help that; I have no control over them, 
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Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman permit me to give an 
entire answer to his question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to say that the only object of the 
request I have preferred to-day is to get the disagreement to 
the Senate amendments and get the matter into conference. 
Then the whole matter will come up for discussion and further 
consideration on the report of the conferees. I hope that the 
gentleman from Illinois will let it go through in that shape. 
There will be ample opportunity to discuss the Cullop and the 
Mann amendment and vote on it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alabama knows, and there 
is no use to beat around the bush, that the conference report 
is acted upon as a whole, and that there is no opportunity to 
have a separate vote on any amendment when it is presented. 
The gentleman can not mislead me on that subject, nor does he 
intend to. If the gentleman desires immediate consideration of 
the Senate amendments I have no objection. But I shall de- 
mand a separate vote on the amendments. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not think the gentleman is entirely cor- 
rect. I think the conference report would be the subject of 
debate. 

Mr. MANN. Subject of debate, certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And discussion; and that would bring up 
the whole question as to this Cullop or Mann amendment as 
well as the judgeship and whether we should agree to the 
conference report. That would be the very question presented 
to the House by the conference report, and the whole matter 
would then be before the House for full consideration. 

Mr. CULLOP rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. CLAYTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question regarding the conditions that now exist that 
did not exist when this bill passed the House. There has been 
a removal now of one of the judges of the Commerce Court, 
Mr. Archbald. He was from the State of Pennsylvania, and a 
resolution has already passed the caucus of the majority in 
this House to abolish the Commerce Court. Now, what is there 
to prevent the President filling that vacancy and designating 
that judge to hold court in Philadelphia unti} the disability of 
the present judge is removed? It seems to me that there is no 
necessity of this bill at all under the conditions as they exist at 
this time. It is creating a bad precedent in the appointment of 
judges who are to sit in place of some other judge without 
creating either a new circuit or a new court. That is the con- 
dition that exists now, and it begins to look like this was done 
more to give some one a berth than to relieve an existing neces- 
sity. I ask the gentleman from Alabama who has charge of 
this matter if the whole matter can not be remedied in the 
manner I have pointed out? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not think that the situation in the city 
of Philadelphia that this bill sought to remove when it was 
introduced in the House and passed can be removed in the way 
the gentleman suggests, but the conference committee could 
take care of one branch of his suggestion, and that is in regard 
to creating another circuit or creating another judgeship for 
the fourth circuit, as the Senate sought to do by the amendment 
which it put upon it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is the fourth circuit judgeship involved in 
this proposition now? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; that is one of the Senate amendments 
to which I want to disagree. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman wants to disagree to that? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am in hearty sympathy with the gentle- 
man’s motion in that respect. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to disagree to the other amendments, 
also. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand the gentleman to mean that 
as a conféree he is going to resist that amendment? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The conferee is going to do the best he can. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is his position on the conference? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does the gentleman think that is a proper 
question? If he does, I will answer it, and I will submit,it to 
him. Does the gentleman think that a conferee ought to tell 
his attitude before he goes into the conference? If the gentle- 
man does, then I will say that I have no concealments to make; 
but, as a matter of good form, does the gentleman think it is a 
proper thing? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will not insist upon that; but I will 
ask the gentleman this: Will the gentleman agree, as one of 


the conferees, that before there is any action on the conference 
report the House shall be given a separate vote on that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think I could deprive 
the House of the opportunity if it wanted it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes. We have to vote on a confer- 
ence report as a whole. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I may say that I said to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] in the beginning of my remarks that 
the House would have an opportunity to consider it. I shall 
certainly favor the House voting separately on these proposi- 
tions, and I do not want to say any more about my attitude; 
but there will be no disposition, and there never has been on my 
part, to preclude the House from expressing its candid judg- 
ment. I never have invoked technicalities. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But one of the rules of the House is that 
a conference report is voted on as a whole. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, I understand. I know it is not sever- 
able ordinarily, but I know that if it is requested ordinarily 
it is severed, and there is a division had if requested, and I 
can assure the gentleman if the committee on conference does 
not ask a separate vote there would be no objection to his or 


any other gentleman asking for and obtaining a division of the 


question. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. After the conference report comes in, and a 
request is made by some one to have a separate vote on these 
two amendments, would it not be necessary to have unanimous 
consent to obtain it? 

Mr, CLAYTON. I do not think so; but I think if it were, 
there would be no objection, and if that sort of contingency 
should arise, all I can say is that I shall do everything in my 
power to see that the House has the opportunity to express its 
opinion upon these two separate propositions, and I think it 
will have. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to say a word in answer to the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cuttor]. At the time that 
this matter was first brought before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House a vacancy had not occurred in the cir- 
cuit court, and Judge Gray, of the United States Circuit Court, 
declared that he had made every effort possible with the judges 
who were then available under the law to go into that district 
to relieve the unfortunate conditions caused by the ill health 
of Judge Holland, and that he had been unable, with the assist- 
ance of the Chief Justice of the Suprenie Court or in any other 
way, to man the bench in the eastern district of Pennsylvania 
in such a way as to materially relieve the congestion there. 
So that that condition would again obtain if a circuit court 
judge were to be named in the place of Judge Archbald. Even 
if the Commerce Court is abolished, the work done by the 
Commerce Court judges is not to be abolished. That will have 
to be done in the circuit courts to which the judges of that 
court will be assigned, and it will then be as difficult as it 
was when Judge Gray told the Judiciary Committee of the 
House that he could not get the necessary help for this Phila- 
delphia court. 

The gentleman says this creates a bad precedent. It is creat- 
ing no precedent. It is following a good precedent. In four or 
five cases the Congress, where a judge on account of ill health 
has been incapacitated mentally or physically from the per- 
formance of labor, has passed a bill of this kind creating an 
additional judge, with the proviso that when a vacancy occurs 
upon that bench it shall not be filled. This bill is simply fol- 
lowing the precedent of the Texas case, the Baltimore case, and 
several other cases which gentlemen will remember. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And the Ohio case. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman from Indiana further says 
that he believes that this bill is urged for the purpose of creat- 
ing a soft berth for somebody rather than by public needs. I 
introduced this bill, and I want to deny in terms as strong as 
I can make them any such purpose on the part of anybody who 
has been behind this proposition from the beginning. It was 
originally introduced during the last administration, when it 
was. however, impossible to get it passed through the House 
on account of the congestion of business here. Lawyers in 
Philadelphia, regardless of party politics, have urged that this 
place be created. A committee of the Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation, consisting of 12 or 15 men, of whom only 1 was a 
Democrat, asked that this place should be created. 

I have not the slightest notion that anybody knows who 
would be in the mind of the President for the appointment to 
this important place. No consideration has been given to the 
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question of who should be the judge and will not be until we 
shall have passed this piece of legislation. I want to say this 
further thing, if the gentleman from Alabama will permit me, 
that I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], by his 
tactics in this matter has done a grave injustice to the people 
in that great district, 2,000,000 or more, who are to-day suffer- 
ing because this emergency measure of a very urgent character 
is being prevented from passage by his action. When the bill 
was originally introduced it was a simple proposition to relieve 
a judge who was dying and make it possible for the court to 
continue its business. The gentleman from Illinois has com- 
plicated this simple proposition by putting into the bill an 
amendment which he himself says he does not believe in, which 
he himself voted against 

Mr. MANN. But I did not put it in. 

Mr. PALMER. But the gentleman is responsible for it— 
which he himself declares is vicious and ought not to be a 
part of any law. I leave it to him to say whether that kind 
of intellectual candor or legislative honesty is a right course 
to pursue in legislation of this character. Now, if that had 
not been done, the Senate would not have put this matter in a 
position where we have been compelled to wait for six weeks or 
more in order to get to a place where we can even have the 
thing considered, and the gentleman may take what consolation 
there is from the fact that his course has resulted in the denial 
of justice to suitors amongst the people of that district, com- 
prising some 2,000,000 of souls. I plead with him on behalf 
of these people who earnestly insist that their causes ought to 
be tried and have a right to be tried; on behalf of these people 
who say that Judge Holland has served this country magnifi- 
cently and well at a small salary for many years and is now 
very ill and unable to perform any labor; I ask that he permit 
them and him to do what in justice ought to be done for the 
people of that district—put the court in such a place where its 
business can be continued. Now, as to this Mann-Cullop amend- 
ment I do not think it of very much importance anyway. As 
far as I am concerned, I am satisfied that the President would 
have no objection to telling the name of every person who in- 
dorsed any candidate for a judgeship. I doubt the power of 
Congress to compel the Executive to disclose such names. It 
would be directory only; it would be a request probably to the 
President that he do it. I do not think it is a vital principle 
one way or the other, but at any rate if you are going to fight 
out that question and decide what is going to be the law, I say 
the gentleman from Illinois ought not to have complicated this 
simple little judgeship matter with it. Even that is now beside 
the question, because the proposition is to disagree to all these 
Senate amendments. I hope that neither the gentleman from 
Illinois nor the gentleman from Indiana will pursue this mat- 
ter so far as to result in a longer denial of justice to our people. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Alabama 
yield to me? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] 
endeavors to get his resolution up by making a personal attack 
upon me 

Mr. PALMER. A personal appeal to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. A personal attack. He says that I am re- 
sponsible for this amendment in the bill. Well, I offered the 
amendment on the floor. I did not vote for it. The Democratic 
side of the House, with a two-thirds majority in this Congress, 
adopted the amendment. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PALMER] says that there is no principle involved in it. 
Why, then, was it inserted in the Democratic platform? Most 
of the Democratic platform is without principle, but I did not 
suppose that a leading Democrat on the floor, right after having 
elected his candidate for the Presidency upon a platform which 
probably he helped to write, would openly come into the House 
and declare that a pledge in that platform was mere buncombe. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] When this proposition for 
the creation of a district judge, involving the plank in the 
Democratic platform, came before the House, I offered the 
amendment on the floor in order to see the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] dodge. He dodged the best he 
could, but it hit him just the same. 

Mr. PALMER. I did not dodge very much. 

Mr. MANN. Now, when he wants to bring it before the 
House to-day, the Senate having by an amendment stricken 
out this provision, and the Democratic Senate having violated 
the platform of its party, I propose when the matter comes 
before the House to vote to concur in the Senate amendment, 
and let the gentlemen on that side of the House vote it in 
or yote it out, just as they please. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 


Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman insist that 
a fair construction, or any construction which is reasonable, 
of that clause in the Democratic platform, means that there 
should be this legislation? 

Mr. MANN. Why, certainly. There is no other construction 
that can be given to it. That is what it says. The House had 
adopted an amendment to a bill relating to the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, the creation of a new district, on all fours, 
almost, with the pending bill, and the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cuttop] offered an amendment providing that all indorse- 
ments should be made public by the President. That was upon 
a bill relating to a district judge, and following that, the Demo- 
cratic convention at Baltimore inserted in the Democratic na- 
tional platform a plank in favor of the proposition, either be- 
cause they were in favor if it or else because they were told by 
Mr. Bryan to put it in, he being the father, or daddy, of the idea. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit 
a moment more, inasmuch as I asked the question, and inas- 
much as I voted against the amendment, as the gentleman 
knows, in both instances, I recollect fairly well the language 
of the platform, and my construction of it is that whatever 
binding force it may have affects the Executive, but it does 
not call upon the legislative branch of the Government to bring 
about legislation which it can not do under the Constitution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the amendment was offered in the 
Ponne in the last Congress because the Commoner was ask- 

g it. 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. In just a second. It was a part of the legisla- 
tive program of the House, adopted by the House and approved 
by the Democratic platform in view of what had taken place 
in the House. 


Mr. HENRY. Does the gentleman think his amendment is 
well worded? 
Mr. MANN. Well, I do not have any special pride in it. I 


copied the amendment in the main from the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana, and I believe the gentleman from In- 
diana, on the whole, uses better language than the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Henry]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman did not vote for the 
amendment, did he? 

Mr. MANN. I did not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I commend him for not doing so, too. 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman says he proposes to concur in 
the Senate amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY. I want to say to the gentleman that I stood 
by the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, and if I am 
Spay this bill will not go through unless this amendment is 
left in. 

Mr. MANN. All I want is a chance to vote on it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You will have that opportunity. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There will be no consideration given to the bill 
by unanimous consent, and I do not think in any other way, 
without an opportunity for a separate vote upon the Senate 
amendment. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does the gentleman make that threat on 
the present proposition? 

Mr. MANN. I make no threat. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MANN. That is equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to cut off the cheap political play. 

Mr. MANN. On that side of the House. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Crayton] usually makes such a play. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 

Mr. CLAYTON (when the Committee on the Judiciary was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up for present consideration the 
bill which the Clerk first read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
bill is on the House Calendar and it properly belongs on the 
Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr, MANN. Come again. I would not have objected to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The resolution is on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The bill itself will be transferred from the 
House Calendar to the Union Calendar, and the gentleman calls 
up his resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, after the committee calls 
are exhausted I shall move to go into Committee of the Whole 
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for the consideration of the bill. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] can delay it a little bit longer. 

Mr. MANN. I did not delay it. I did not object to the con- 
sideration. : 

Mr. CLAYTON. I beg the gentleman's pardon; he did. 

Mr. MANN. I stated that particularly. The gentleman got 
impertinent. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; the gentleman from Alabama s always 
courteous. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen are both out of order. 

Mr. CLAYTON. He is never impertinent, but he preserves 
his rights. And the error made by the Clerk in putting the bill 
on the wrong calendar will be rectified. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the call. 

The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 

Mr. PADGETT rose (when the Committee on Naval Affairs 
was reached). 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF MIDSHIPMEN, UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY, 


Mr: PADGETT. I rise, Mr. Speaker, to ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up Senate bill 2272, the bill to extend the present 
law with reference to the appointment of cadets. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not need to have unani- 
mous consent. The gentleman calls up bill S. 2272, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

“An act (S. 2272) providing for an increase in the number of mid- 
shipmen at the United States Naval Academy after June 30, 1913. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the bill considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The call of committees will have to be fin- 
ished first. 

Mr. MANN. He asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I ask unanimous consent to consider It 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAD- 
GETT] asks unanimous consent to consider this bill in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That after June 30, 1913, and until June 30, 
1919, there shall be allowed at the Naval Academy 2 midshipmen for 
each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in Congress, 1 for Porto 
Rico, 2 for the District of Columbia, and 10 appointed each year at 
large: Provided, That midshipmen on graduation shall be commissioned 
ensigns in the Navy, or may 1 — assigned by the Secretary of the Navy 
to fill vacancies in the lowest commissioned grades of the Marine Corps 
or Staff Corps of the Navy.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, this bill is for the 
purpose of adding one naval cadet from each of the districts 
and States—for how many years? 

Mr. PADGETT. It continues the present law for six years. 
The present law expires on the 30th day of the present month, 
and this extends it for six years. 

Mr. MANN. When was the present law enacted? 

Mr. PADGETT. In 1903, to continue for 10 years. 

Mr. MANN. This proposes to extend. that for how long? 

Mr. PADGETT. Six years longer. 

Mr. MANN. How many cadets have been graduated or en- 
tered under the present law over and above those who would 
have been entered or graduated provided that only one cadet 
from a district had been authorized? 

Mr. PADGETT. The law that was enacted in 1903 doubled 
the number of appointments. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but how many cadets have there 
been under that? 

Mr. PADGETT. They have been having ordinarily from 600 
to 800 midshipmen. The graduating class has averaged around 
150 a year. 

Mr. MANN. My information, and I think that of everybody 
else, is that at present, under the increase in the number of 
cadets, when the present cadets are graduated—those who are 
just entering under the existing law—and go into the Navy they 
would still be, after 30 or 40 years, most of them, practically 
down in the grade of lieutenant or lieutenant commander. And 
here the proposition is to add to that difficulty. 

Of course, we all know that it is not desirable in the Navy or 
elsewhere to have men 50 or 60 years of age in the minor posi- 
tions. Yet that will be the result of the bill if it be enacted. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is a very great shortage of officers in 
the Navy, there is very great need for the officers, and there is 
a greater need for officers in the lower grades than in the 
higher. But it is true that under the operation of the present 
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personnel legislation there will be, in a few years, a great hump 
in the lower grades unless it is remedied by legislation. 

I will say to the gentleman that it is being considered by the 
committee. We have already taken the necessary initial steps 
to provide during this extra session extensive hearings on this 
question, with a view to reporting at the regular session a per- 
sonnel bill for the purpose of reorganizing the personnel and 
to remedy the situation which the gentleman indicates. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt the Naval Committee will do 
the best it can, but I have not the slightest idea that the House 
will adopt any provision which may be recommended by the 
Naval Committee for the purpose of removing this so-called 
hump, which will come all at once and which necessarily will 
require either that men be forced out of the Navy before the 
retiring age or that a large number of additional positions be 
created in the higher grades which are not needed. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman from Illinois permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Has the gentleman from Illinois forgotten 
that we have a plucking board that will relieve the situation he 
speaks of? 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman from Georgia is mistaken. 
The plucking board is in part able to relieve the situation when 
there is no so-called unusual hump. ‘The personnel bill fixes 
the number who can be retired by the plucking board, but the 
number fixed in that bill was based on the number then in the 
service. i ? ; 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Since that time we have increased the number 
of officers very greatly—by 10 years now of an extra cadet at 
Annapolis for each Representative and Senator. Of course, 
those are not all in the service yet, because those just going in 
have several years to serve. Now, when you add another 6 
years of extra cadets you will have a great number of lower- 
grade officers in the Navy, and the man who enters, unless he 
happens to be of superior age or rank when he gets in, will not 
reach the age of a lieutenant commander during his service in 
the Navy; and lieutenant commanders or lieutenants of the 
senior grade—— 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I suggest that it will help some to pass this 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. But the plucking board can only retire so many, 
and that will not relieve this situation. Nor is the gentleman 
from Georgia himself in favor of the plucking board. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. No; the gentleman from Illinois and I want 
to abolish the plucking board, but we can not get that matter 
up before the committee. 

Mr. PADGETT. All of these matters will come up for con- 
sideration later, at the proper time. 

Mr. MANN. Why should they not all come up at the same 
time, because you admit that you are increasing the evil? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. You say, We will correct it later.“ Why not 
correct it at the time you are increasing it? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not admit that the appointment of 
these midshipmen is an evil. It is a necessity, and a very urgent 
necessity, which should be met. This morning I received a 
letter from the Secretary, very urgently and insistently begging 
that this legislation be enacted at once for the good of the 
Navy, on account of the shortage—— 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has done me the courtesy to 
show me the letter. I did him the courtesy a day or two ago 
to say that I would insist on a letter on the subject from the 
Secretary of the Navy. The gentleman has the letter, and I 
have seen it. I should like to have that letter read. Of 
course, I know the position of the Navy Department. They 
think they need the officers. Probably they do, but they think 
that when they get the additional officers the evil of the so- 
called hump will be so great that Congress will be forced to 
create a large number of additional positions of commander, 
captain, and rear admiral. 

The letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE Secrerary, 
Washington, June 27, 1913. 
My Dear Mr, PADGETT: The extension of the law allowing two mid- 
shipmen for each Senator, Representative, and Delegate In Congress, 
one for Porto Rico, and 20 in all at large is a matter of so much im- 
portance to the Navy Department that beg to present for your con- 
sideration some of the reasons for extending the law. 
foremost reason is that the Navy needs the officers, and will 
need, for some 
Academy that 
At the preen 
assignmen 


ears to come, the output of officers from the Naval 
1 ensue if the law is extended. 
time the bureau of this department charged with the 
of officers to duty is much harassed to find officers for all 
the places when they are required and the efficiency of the Navy is 
im ired for lack of them. 

t present 10 of the older battleships and 6 armored cruisers are in 
reserve or in ordinary; and in addition to these there are many smaller 
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vessels in reserve or out of commission for which officers would have 
to be provided in case of war; and on board the vessels that are in 
full commission, as well as on those in reserve and in ordinary, the 
shortage of officers is seriously felt. 

With farther reference to the present shortage of officers, the 
country has at Newport a well-equipped War College for the purpose 
of teaching officers the art of war, but so few officers are available to 
go there—so few can be spared from work which must be attended to— 
that the classes there number but 12 or 15 officers, when there should 
be many times that number. 

The Naval Academy is well equip to handle the number of mid- 
shipmen that the extended law would provide. Its pene maximum 
capacity for the accommodation of midshipmen is 865 with comfort; 
with crono 945. It has for about 10 years been accommodating 


from 700 to 900 a year, and is well equip for continuing to do so. 
Its efficiency would be impaired by dropp: back to small numbers, 
and relatively it would be far from economical to do so. It is be 


lieved that if the law is not extended now, its urgency will be so 
recognized that it is sure to be extended in the near future, and should 
there be a break of two or three years during which the academy 
would have to adjust itself to small numbers, and then adjust itself to 
the increase, there would be loss of efficiency and confusion. 

With larger numbers and the prospect of, perhaps, graduating an- 
nually a small surplus that would not be commissioned, the com- 
etitive feature of work at the academy would be reestablished, and it 
s believed with resultant good to the midshipmen and to the service. 

It is understood that some objection is made to the bill . 
the law, on the ground that graduating such large classes will ulti- 
mately cause a stagnation in promotion or a so-called “hump” that 
will seriously impair the efficien of the det This is true 
unless somet ing is done toward the proper distribution of officers in 
the different grades, and it will, even as matters now stand, demand the 
attention of Congress. This question of distribution to avoid the poe 
and of elimination for that and other purposes, will at a future date 


de brought to the attention of Congress. 


Finally, I suggest the desirability of continuing this law now, the 
officers being needed, and the machinery for producing them all in 
operation to run on without change. 

When the law no longer appears necessary, if ever, it can readily 
and ern ait be changed, but to fail to extend it now, and then to have 
to do so in the face of the urgent demand that is sure to arise, would 
not only put the Navy further behind in getting the number of officers 
it urgentiy needs, but would appear to be poor policy from all points 
ot e yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, before the letter is read, will 
the gentleman from Tennessee yield for a question that I should 
like to ask? Does the gentleman know how many vacancies 
now exist at the Naval Academy by virtue of the fact that the 
appointees of Congressmen and Senators have failed to stand 
the mental or physical examination? Their failure to stand 
the mental examination is because the curriculum imposed in 
these examinations is of such a character that the boys between 
16 and 21 years of age simply can not stand it and ought not 
to be expected to stand it. 

Mr. PADGETT. 1 do not know the exact number, but there 
are a considerable number who have failed from one cause or 
the other. There are a large number of young men who fail on 
physical defects, and some fail to pass the mental examination. 

I will say that during the last year the character of the ex- 
amination was ameliorated to some extent, and is not-so severe 
as it has been. 

Mr. HOWARD. Of my own observation I should like to 
suggest here that I do not believe there is a Member of this 
House or a Member of the Senate—I do not care who he is or 
where he came from or what his experience is—who could stand 
the examination that is required to-day at the Naval Academy; 
this statement is substantiated by the fact that out of over 700 
candidates for admission only 219 were successful in the last 
examinations. As a matter of fact, I am informed that there 
are over a hundred vacancies, and the boys from the country 
districts can not stand this examination without going to the 
great expense of attending one of these coaching schools, which 
precludes the possibility of a poor ambitious boy serving his 
country in the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think that the word that the gentleman 
has received is an overdrawn picture. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. I am glad to call attention to this matter in 
this public way. It is a fact, as the gentleman from Georgia 
says, that we may pick out the brightest boys, boys from the 
colleges—not always from the country—and three out of five 
or more of them will fail in the mental examination, and about 
three out of four who do not fail mentally will probably fail 
physically. It does seem to me that this is wrong. I have 
two vacancies in my district now, after a number of failures. 
Some qualified mentally, but fell down on the physical examina- 
tion, and some failed before they got to the physical. There is 
something the matter with these examinations. I do not 
believe that after getting the brightest boys we have they 
ought to fail in going through the examination successfully. It 
is almost impossible for a good healthy boy to get through the 
examination which they require, at least without a preliminary 


process of stuffing at some special establishment. 
put that much in the Recorp. ° 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I want to make myself clear 
about the character of these examinations. I was going on to 
speak about the country districts where so many of the boys 
come from. As a rule these boys have not had an opportunity 
to acquire the higher education. Their fathers, as a rule, are 
not able to send them to Annapolis preparatory schools and 
pay the men who are engaged in this business, making thousands 
of dollars in preparing young men for Annapolis. They charge 
exorbitant fees for that preparation. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact that it is almost impossible for 
a boy to pass an examination for either Annapolis or West 
Point unless he goes to one of these preparatory schools the 
head of which is friendly with the academy? 

Mr. HOWARD. That is absolutely true, and I was coming 
to that in a minute. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say that I have not got 
a single vacancy in my district, and have not had for some 
years, and if the gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman 
from Texas will get the law amended so as to permit it, I can 
get plenty of boys from the second congressional district in 
Florida to fill the vacancies. 

Mr. HOWARD. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that the district 
represented by my good friend in Florida has many brilliant 
young men in it, and he reflects credit on that district as the 
Representative of these brilliant young men of his district, 
being a very brilliant Member of the House. 

I am making an appeal for the country boy. I believe the 
best fighters that this country has had were not men with the 
best education in the past. There is too much red tape about 
this Naval Academy. It is created by Congress for the purpose 
of furnishing men efficient and able enough to do the duties upon 
a naval office. I say in this curriculum and these preparatory 
schools there is a good deal of chicanery, as my friend from 
Iliinois suggests, and it is charged they have a great deal of 
influence with the academy authorities, and it ought to be done 
away with. If it was, you would not have any complaint about 
the graduating class at the Naval Academy being a mere hand- 
ful of graduates. ` 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman is speaking about political 
influence. That has all been done away with, because now we 
have a new political administration. 

Mr. HOWARD. I understand that our Democratic Secretary 
has the political pets on the run; but if there is any department 
in the Government where there was more politics and swivel- 
chair admirals protected by politicians in high stations it was 
in the Navy Department of this Government, and every Member 
of this Congress knows it. [Applause.] I know men in the 
Navy that have gotten to be rear admirals who, instead of ever 
commanding a fleet, have never commanded a flat-bottom bateau. 
They would get seasick before they got 200 yards from shore. 
[Laughter.] 8 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ido not know anything about that; but 
if my friend will permit me, it is news to me that politics 
has any influence in the Navy. I have always understood and 
believed that in all administrations the contrary was true. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will remind gentlemen that the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcrerr] has the floor. 

Mr, HOWARD. I yielded to my colleague because he asked 
me to yield, and I was suggesting things to my good friend 
from Tennessee so that they may be corrected, and I wanted to 
cay attention to them while this matter was under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, these suggestions will go into 
the Recorp and may be read by the administration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SELDOMRI DGE. Mr. Speaker, there is one observation 
that I desire to make in connection with the discussion of this 
subject, which has been brought very close to me, having been 
in some way connected with the admission of a cadet to 
Annapolis very recently. That is this: I believe a serious in- 
justice is done these young men in not providing that they shall 
take the physical examination before they take the mental ex- 
amination. I know of a young man who came here to this city 
and who entered one of these schools to which allusion has 
been made. He did so at considerable expense. He was sub- 
jected to a great deal of hard mental work. Noy, after months 
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of labor and attention, he finds that there is some slight physical 
defect which interferes with his admission to the academy. Had 
this defect been known prior to the expense incurred and the 
labor involved, it would have resulted to his advantage. I 
think that our committee in considering legislation in connec- 
tion with this matter should take this question under considera- 
tion and try in some way to relieve these young men of this 
embarrassment—that after having taken the mental examina- 
tion to discover the existence of some little physical infirmity 
which prevents their admission to the academy. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, that matter can be corrected 
by regulation and it does not need legislation. The department 
can remedy that by regulation. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I represent the district in New 
York in which West Point is situated. I want to say that we 
have so many applicants for West Point that we have to hold 
competitive examinations. I never knew any political influence 
to be used in getting a boy through the examinations for admis- 
sion either to West Point or Annapolis. We hold competitive 
examinations for appointments to both Annapolis and West 
Point. I have so many applicants that I have decided to put 
into effect what are known as the Rhodes scholarship tests on 
my boys, so that their physical development, their courage, and 
character and manliness, as well as their mental attainments, 
will count toward the appointment. I am going to make the 
physical requirements count fully one-half. I think that is the 
real way to settle the thing where you can get enough appli- 
cants. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The entrance examinations at Annapolis and 
West Point are too hard and a great injustice to the boy of 
limited opportunities. Give him a chance. The chairman of 
the committee just stated he thought this matter could be rec- 
tified by the department and should be. I want to say to the 
gentlemen of this House that I think there should be legislation 
on the floor of this House, and if we do not correct this wrong 
here it never will be done. 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. This matter has been up before the Naval 
Committee, and I want to say to you here to-day that if you 
will read the hearings you will discover that I undertook to put 
some fire behind the department, and I charged in the Naval 
Committee that very few of the boys of my district could enter 
the Naval Academy or West Point without going to some school 
for special training, and that it was not fair to the country 
boys, who do not have the opportunity of special training, and 
poor boys, who are not able to attend training schools. I could 
not get the Naval Committee to take action, and I say that 
unless the Members of this House force the Nayal Committee 
and the department to take action nothing will be done and it 
will go on year after year just as it does now. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to corroborate some of the 
things that have been said. I have discovered that a young 
fellow has to be an Apollo in physical appearance and has to 
be almost a graduate of a State university before he can 
qualify under these examinations. I believe that this House 
owes it to the young manhood of this country to legislate here 
and not leave it to the Navy Department and the War Depart- 
ment to say what these qualifications shall be. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the Naval Committee at any time in- 
vestigated the character of the examinations for cadets? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; we did a couple of years ago, and last 
year, as I stated a moment ago, the examinations were amelio- 
rated to some extent and the requirements for admission were 
not so stringent; the requirements for the first year’s study 
were not so severe. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like to 
make a statement, if the gentleman will yield. The chairman 
is honest in that statement, and he has made the statement 
before, but I wrote to the department and I asked them to send 
me the change in the examination showing that the regulation 
has been lowered, with the amelioration he claims has been 
made. The department wrote me not less than four months ago 
that no change had been made. 

Mr. PADGETT. I only go upon the statement of the officers. 

Mr. POU. If the examinations are so difficult, how does any- 
body ever get through? I have had a few men get through 
from my district, and I do not think the district has ever failed 
to have a representative there. 

Mr. PADGETT. There are 150 to 160 or 175 graduated each 
year. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
moment to make a statement? 
ae abd Schley and Dewey got through and many others got 

rough ; 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I have been recommending 
candidates for admission to the Naval and Military Academies 
for a good many years, and I have taken great pains to inform 
myself regarding the efficiency of the men I have recommended, 
physically and mentally. In every case I have required a pre- 
liminary physical examination for all the boys I have recom- 
mended for a cadetship and their alternates. The difficulty is 
that the physical examination made by the local physician is 
not always efficient. That is the fault of the local physician 
rather than the system. Without further knowledge than I 
now have as to the character of the examination, although I 
know something about it, I could not take it myself, there never 
has been a time when I could have taken it, but that is nothing 
against the examination—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Could the gentleman take a eivil-service 
examination? 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). Without further information 
as to the views of the examiners and those who pass on the 
examination I should not want to say that there was such a 
thing as favoritism, and yet it is exceedingly regrettable that a 
Member of Congress, whose only desire is to have good, honest, 
healthy, hardy, hustling young men enter into the military 
service—I say it is regrettable that a man who has a good deal 
of experience in the nomination of these men is in some 
instances inclined to believe that there is, at times at least, 
some sort of favoritism. If that is not true then it must be 
true that the examinations are too difficult, or if that be not 
true then the examinations are an indictment of the entire 
school system of the Republic. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. 

Mr. HARDY. Just a suggestion along that particular line 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment; please let me finish this 
thought. I have nominated young men who have passed 
splendidly through high school, young men who have nearly 
completed university courses, who have not been able to pass 
the mental examination. It is hard for me to believe the high 
schools, the academies, and the universities of this country are 
not thorough, and yet quite recently boys I have nominated, who 
could pretty nearly qualify as university graduates, have had 
great difficulty in passing the mental examination, and there is 
an impression among the boys—I do not know whether it is well 
founded or not, but it gets abroad—that no matter what a man’s 
qualifications may be he can not expect to pass the examination 
unless he has attended one of these schools. Now, I occasionally 
nominate a boy whose parents are not able to send him to one 
of these schools, and that boy feels that he is handicapped. He 
is generally informed by some one, I do not know how, that he is 
likely to fail. Such boys do not always fail, but my experience 
has been, and I say this with some hesitation, because I do not 
want to criticlze without sufficient ground, that in the cases 
where they have not failed there may have been some other 
influence that was helpful to them. I have never thought that 
there was any political influence in the matter, but I have dis- 
covered that it seems to be, and I say “it seems to be,” easier 
to get a boy through the examinations who has some military 
connection of some sort or other. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. And I know it is easier, apparently, for a 
boy to pass these examinations if he has some pretty good social 
connections. Now, I may be mistaken about that 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, I rather think the gentleman is. 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). And I say what I have with 
some reservation, but views have been forced upon me through 
a considerable number of years of experience, and I have 
hoped. 

Mr. PADGETT. May I interrupt the gentleman; will he 
bring his remarks to a close, as I can not yield further? 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a moment, because I think this is 
rather important. I have hoped that the Naval Committee can 
find some way in which to so arrange for these examinations 
as to at least remove from the minds of the Members a sus- 
picion that everything is not aboveboard and honest and on 
the square. I hope it is, and yet I have had some peculiar ex- 
periences with my nominees to West Point and Annapolis. 

I will close with this further suggestion. My impression is, 
from a knowledge of the young men I have recommended and 
who have not passed, or who have had a difficult time to pass, 
that it must be that the examinations are unnecessarily severe, 
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so severe that for the ordinary boys from a country district who 
have had only a high-school education or education in a local 
academy, it is exceedingly difficult for them to get into the 
academies, and I agree with the gentlemen who have spoken 
that, in the main, and taken as a whole, it is the boys from the 
small towns and the country districts—perhaps I should not 
say they are the best, but who are certainly as good material 
as you can find in the Union. But conditions ought not to be 
such that there is any suspicion in the mind of a Member who 
wants to be fair that the average boy from the country district 
can not get into the academy. If that condition was remedied, 
we would not need new appointments. We would fill the acad- 
emy with the provisions we now have. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADa- 


Err] has the floor. 
How much time have I remaining, Mr. 


Mr. PADGETT. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 30 minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
want to add to the experiences that have been mentioned here. 
In 10 years I have never been able to have a boy pass an ex- 
amination unless he went to the expense of coming to one of 
these preparatory schools, and the result has been that I have 
found it almost impossible to appoint any poor boy to one of 
these places, unless he could find some friend who would fur- 
nish the money to send him to such a school. I have a vacancy 
existing now, although I have just recently had four boys take 
the examination. 

Mr. McCOY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In just a moment. 

At West Point, I have found it even worse. In practically 
11 years I have been unable to have a boy graduated at West 
Point. All of them but one have failed on account of some 
physical defect found after they entered the academy. One of 
those boys had an examination, and they found he had trouble 
with his eyes. Dr. Wilmer and Dr. Green, of this city, among 
the highest experts in the United States, decided that the medi- 
cal officers at West Point were wrong, and the Secretary of 
the Navy reinstated the boy. During the very next year the 
same physician found the same condition again and failed to 
notify either me or the boy in time, so that we could take an 
appeal to the Secretary, and he was dismissed from the acad- 
emy because of that defect which the best oculists in this city 
said did not exist. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PADGETT] yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will yield in a moment. I promised to 
recognize the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wms] next, after 
which I will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wms] 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, this discussion seems to have 
degenerated, if I may use the term, into a sort of scolding of 
the Navy Department. I want to add a word to what has been 
said here, but rather by way of contradiction, of the posi- 
tion that has been taken by some gentlemen. I think probably 
it is true that the Annapolis entrance examinations are some- 
what too difficult and technical. I think that criticism is just. 
But Ido not think it is a just and true criticism to suggest that 
in order for a young man to get into the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis it is necessary for him to enter some one of these 
preparatory schools, particularly the preparatory schools here 
in Washington. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; if I get more time. 

Mr. MONDELL. How long has the gentleman been appoint- 
ing or recommending appointments of this character? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not been appointing as long as the 
gentleman has; but the experience I have had, as far as it goes, 
is as interesting and valuable as the experience of my aged 
friend from Wyoming. What I was about to say was this: I 
have heard these suggestions, and if there is any suspicion in 
the minds of the boys from the country, it comes, I think, from 
such unfounded and vague criticisms as have been made here 
this morning. I have heard these objections that it is neces- 
sary for a boy to enter a preparatory school, and perhaps some 
special preparatory schoo] that had some social influence. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that one of the boys that I 
named, a splendid young man, was so fortunately situated that 
he was able to enter one of these preparatory schools. He was 
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a splendid boy, and he did good work in that school. He took 
the tion, and, to my great regret, failed; whereupon a 
country boy, that never was within 500 miles of any of these 
preparatory schools, but who depended entirely upon his own 
resources and made his own way through the public schools 
and meanwhile supported his old mother, took the examination, 
passed with high grade, and was admitted to the Naval Acad- 
emy. While I regret that any of my appointees to Annapolis 
should have failed, I think that the examinations are conducted 
on the square. [Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SIs- 
SON] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to add my experi- 
ence, inasmuch as this is an experience mecting, to what has 
heretofore been said. 

For a time I thought that perhaps this failing to pass was 
restricted to my district, and I felt humiliated at my experience; 
but I happened to be present at a dinner down here with the 
present Speaker of the House, who had gotten up some sta- 
tistics, and it was marvelous to learn from him that over 600 
young men had failed at the two institutions during that cur- 
rent year. 

Now, that was a terrible indictment of the schools of this 
country, so much so that I have always written within the last 
few years to every boy who wanted to get into the Naval or 
Military Academy advising him first to get a reputable physician 
to examine him physically and secure a certificate as to his 
physical condition. I then write to them and send a list of the 
questions they have to answer. 

Not long ago I appointed a boy from the junior class of the 
university of my State, a boy of splendid standing, and he 
failed. Altogether I have appointed about 15 or 16 men, and 
I believe of those only about 2 have gotten in. 

Now, either the public schools or the training schools of this 
country are in a deplorable condition, or it is intentionally made 
necessary for a boy to go to these schools at Annapolis and 
undergo a cramming process that does not do him any good. 
Those training schools advertise throughout the country that 
a large percentage of all the boys who go there and spend three 
months in cramming get through. Now, either these institu- 
tions that send out the advertisements are not telling the truth 
about it, or else those three or four months of cramming enable 
them to pull through. 

But I do not believe that they do a boy a great deal of good. 
One thing we must do: Hither we must lower the standard of 
examination, or we must prepare a training school at Govern- 
ment expense, so that a Congressman may have one or two boys 
who may go through a regular course, say, of 10 months at 
Government expense, so that he may stand the examinations. 
It is an outrage to have a boy travel a thousand miles at his 
own expense and, after he has passed his mental examination, 
to be turned down on some technical physical trouble. 

A boy who was very ill able to afford it was talking to me 
only a few moments ago out at the main door there, who, after 
spending months at a training school, was subjected to a physi- 
cal examination and then was found to haye some albumen in 
his urine, and now they tell him he has to go home. I want 
to have the young man properly examined, to ascertain if he has 
a serious defect. Something will have to be done or the boys 
throughout the country, as they are doing in my district, will 
refuse to come here and take the examinations and be penalized 
by being turned down. [Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunprrs]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
DERS] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I have very little patience 
with the propaganda that is being carried on in some quarters 
for a greater Navy and a bigger Army, but I believe that West 
Point, and the Naval Academy have been unjustly assailed in 
the present debate. The statements that have been made ought 
not to be allowed to go unchallenged. For the time being I 
find myself in the rôle of a spokesman for these institutions. 
For one I can not assent to the statement that a country boy 
can not secure admission to these schools on his merits, or that 
he is the subject of any sort of unjust, or unfair discrimination. 
If we Members of Congress who possess the power of appoint- 
ment, choose to appoint boys who, by reason of deficient men- 
tality, or insufficient training, are unable to pass the entrance 
examinations, then the fault is with us, and the boys selected, 
not with the institutions. No young man who is adequately 
equipped, or who, in order to equip himself is willing and able 
to do the necessary preliminary work, in some sufficient school, 
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whether of the special-course type, or otherwise, will find it 
difficult to pass the entrance examination, either at the Military, 
or the Naval Academy. 

The suggestion that any sort of special influence social, or 
political is required in order to secure admission to one of these 
institutions is in my judgment absolutely without foundation, 
or justification. I have been appointing boys to both of these 
institutions for a number of years. These appointments have 
been made under Republican administrations, but this fact has 
not militated against my appointees. These young men have 
not enjoyed, and therefore have been unable to exert a particle 
of influence in any quarter. But this again has not been to their 
prejudice. They have been appointed on their merits, and on 
those merits, sometimes with, and sometimes without, a special 
course, they have been able to enter these schools. Personally 
I think very highly of these preparatory courses, and always 
advise my appointees to take some one of them, if he is finan- 
cially able to do so. Now what has been true with respect to 
my district, I believe has been, and is now true with respect to 
every other district in the United States. 

As to the examinations themselves, it may be admitted that 
they are difficult. I have looked over some of the old papers 
which are sent out as typical of the examinations next to be 
given, and I fully agree that it is no holiday task to pass one of 
them. But I extend no sympathy to any of my appointees who 
complain of their difficulty, and would have them made easier. 
In substance I say to him, “If you can not pass an examina- 
tion of that character, and are not willing to make the neces- 
sary effort to equip yourself to do so, then stand aside and I 
will appoint some other candidate who is prepared to make the 
necessary effort.” So far I have been able to find boys in my 
district, country, or otherwise who have been able to enter these 
institutions, and pass the entrance examinations with credit to 
themselves. 

What of the fact that these examinations are difficult? There 
is not one of us in this body who could to-day pass the exami- 
nations that he stood when he made his collegiate or profes- 
sional degree. I have looked over some of the recent examina- 
tions for graduation in the department of law at the University 
of Virginia, and realized that if put to the present test on any 
one of them I would make anything but a creditable showing. 

Honestly I do not believe that I could make 25 per cent to-day 
on the examination on which I was required to make 83 per cent 
in order to take my degree in law. Yet shall I undertake to say 
to the young men who go to the University of Virginia that the 
standard should be lowered in order that they might the more 
readily take their degrees? On the contrary I glory in the fact 
that the standards of all of our institutions have been advanced. 
To the ambitious young men of my district, rural and urban, I 
say in the most emphatic terms: “ Prepare yourselves to reach 
up to that standard. Do not ask that the standard shall be 
lowered for your benefit.” 

One timely contribution however has been made to-day in 
the progress of this debate, and that is that the physical exain- 
ination of the appointee should precede the mental. It is unrea- 
sonable, that after a boy has successfully passed his mental 
examination, he should be rejected for some physical defect of a 
trifling character. But this is a difficulty that can be easily 
overcome by changing the order of the examinations. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Suppose I ask the principal of a high school 
of 400 or 500 members to recommend to me the brightest young 
man he can, and that young man goes up and fails? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That proves one of two things; either that 
that boy did not prepare himself as he ought to have done, or 
that the standard of that high school was not what it ought to 
be. In one case I went to the western end of my district, where 
the schools were not very good, and selected a young man from 
a high school, possibly not so large as the one referred to by my 
friend from Texas. Without taking a special preparatory 
course, he passed the examination for Annapolis, and I believe 
graduates this year. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I went to the head of the college and 
asked him to give me the brightest one there, and he took the 
examination and failed? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Raise the standard generally in your dis- 
trict, or else raise the standard of instruction in the schools 
referred to. [Laughter.] If you have no high school or col- 
lege that can prepare young men for West Point, or Annapolis, 
send your young men to our Virginia institutions, and we will 
so equip them that these entrance examinations will not be 
lions in their path. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman really and honestly believe 
that out of 400 students in a high school the brightest ones 


ought not to pass a preliminary examination for West Point or 


Annapolis? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. If the gentleman states that the young 
men in his district can not pass these examinations while those 
in my district do pass them, does he mean to suggest that there 
is some unfairness, or discrimination in the conduct of the ex- 
aminations? 

Mr. HARDY. I do not suggest that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. What does the gentleman’s proposition 
mean, unless it carries with it the intimation that equal chances 
are not afforded to the young men seeking to enter Annapolis, 
or West Point? Does the gentleman mean to suggest that there 
is anything unfair, unequal, or unjust in connection with these 
entrance examinations? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman from Tennessee give 
me a few minutes more? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have not enough time to go around. 

Mr. HARDY. I should like a little time. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to both gentlemen. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I am not in favor of enlarging the Mili- 
tary or Naval Establishments of this Government. I have very 
little sympathy with the propaganda that is so diligently con- 
ducted in certain quarters for a mighty Navy, and an imposing 
Army, but I believe that both West Point and Annapolis are 
conducted on a high plane, and I repel the suggestion that 
there is any sort of sinister, or unfair influence at work by 
which one young man passes, and another fails. I have ap- 
pointed country boys without any sort of influence, to both insti- 
tutions. With no elaborate preparation, and sometimes with 
no special course at all they have made good. If boys have 
failed, and many have failed, I believe that the fault is rather 
with the boys themselves, than with the examinations, or the 
ratings of those who mark the papers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. š 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat on both sides 
of this question. I believe I am the only man in the second dis- 
trict of Missouri who could not force himself through either 
one of these schools, naval or military. I believe the examina- 
tions are unduly severe. The preliminary examination, in- 
tended simply to admit a man to the school where he is sup- 
posed to be subsequently educated, seems to me severe enough 
to fit one for a professorship at Princeton or qualify him intel- 
lectually to discharge the duties of President of the United 
States. There is no sense in the severity of the examination 
now required, in my judgment, and I am not pleading for the 
boys in my district, either. 

I have served here 14 years and have never missed an oppor- 
tunity to nominate a young man whenever I had the privilege 
to do so. I have had only two failures, as I remember, one for 
failure to pass the mental examination, the other for a physical 
defect. The first boy I sent to West Point had never been in 
sight of an academy or high school in his life. The most of the 
time he attended school in a country district, and a part of the 
time at the village school. He went to West Point without 
attending any preparatory school, took the examination there, 
was admitted, stood every quarterly and annual examination, 
graduated with high honors, and since then has been teaching 
languages in the Military Academy. So far as my district is 
concerned I have had no trouble along these lines. 

But I do feel and believe, and every man here must feel, that 
the test they put the boys through is too severe. I think there 
is merit, or, at least, that there may be merit, in the contention 
made here to-day that favoritism has been shown in the admis- 
sion or rejection of candidates to these schools. 

I had occasion at one time to investigate the matter, and I 
reached the conclusion—possibly a wrong one—that the sons 
of officers of the Navy and officers of the Army fared better 
than the boys who followed the plow. That is an outrage, if 
true. I do not say that it is true, but there are some grounds 
for suspicion that it is. Every boy should be treated alike. 
Make the examination such that any boy of good ability— 
natural ability, intellectual ability, good physical ability—can 
pass it; treat all alike and there ought not to be any complaint. 

I believe with the gentleman from Georgia that the place to 
correct this injustice and wrong is here and not in the depart- 
ment up on the Avenue. I believe that this Congress ought to 
require that the standard of examinations or tests shall be 
lowered and that it be done at once. The severity of exami- 
nation ought not to be longer continued. . 

Mr. MILLER, Win the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
examinations for admission to these schools should be lowered? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do. 

Mr. MILLER. May I inquire if the gentleman means that 
the subjects are of too technical a nature, or the character of 
the questions on the subjects are too detailed and technical? 

Mr. RUCKER. Now, the gentleman does not want to em- 
barrass me, but I want to tell him, for it is no embarrassment, 
that I can not answer him. I do not know; all I know is that 
the examinations are too severe. I have had no opportunity 
to study these matters closely, and perhaps would not be able 
to answer him if I had. I have no doubt the service would not 
suffer, nor the high character of these schools be lowered, if 
the examinations for admission were made more reasonable. 

Mr. MILLER I know something about it, and the subjects 
are almost rudimentary, extremely elementary. There is not 
a subject for examination either at West Point or Annapolis 
that has not been studied by any boy in a grammar school in 
a grammar grade in the United States. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know, but I think the 
answer to all the gentleman contends for is that too many boys 
who are well educated and qualified fail. That is an answer to 
it all 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me two 
minutes? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say in reply to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunprers], for whom I have 
the highest regard, and who is nothing if not intense in all his 
convictions, that I know he really did not mean what he said 
when he spoke of the educational institutions of Virginia being 
competent to equip people, while those of Texas might not be, 
and further I want to say that I have not charged that any 
political influence, and I do not charge that any political in- 
fluence, affects these matters; but the gentleman seems to have 
given an fllustration of influence affecting results. He said he 
was on the two visiting committees that visit these institutions, 
and that his boys get thropgh. [Laughter.] I do not know— 
I am not charging anything. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Does the gentleman say that I said I am 
on the two visiting committees? 

Mr. HARDY. Did not the gentleman make that statement? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I said that I would be loath to be put in 
the position of defending these two institutions, so strong am 
I in my antimilitary convictions. 

Mr. HARDY. I thought the gentleman said that he was on 
the two visiting committees? 5 

Mr, SAUNDERS. No. I am not within a thousand miles 
of being on either. I have no sort of association with these 
institutions in any way, but I just sent a country boy from a 
country high school, and he got through. 

Mr. HARDY. What did the gentleman say about de visiting 
committees? ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Nothing. 

Mr, HARDY. Then I take back all I said about that and 
regret I said it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the remarks of the gentleman from 
Virginia to indicute, in respect to the gentleman from Texas, 
that in Texas they send their brightest men to Congress, while 
in Virginia they send their brightest men to Annapolis. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDY. I misunderstood the gentleman from Virginia. 
In one respect, perhaps, the gentleman from Illinois misunder- 
stood him also. I have not charged any improper influence, but 
I do say that when the Agricultural and Mechanical College is 
requested to pick out a bright young man and does so, and he 
can not pass an examination to admit him to Annapolis, and 
when the superintendent of my city high school has the same 
request and his selection can not pass it—can not even show 
qualifications to entitle him to enter upon a four-year course— 
it seems to me something is out of joint. I have now two 
vacancies, and have tried time and again to fill them. Some of 
Iny appointees have gone through mentally and failed physically, 
one, I think, because he hurt his eyes while studying hard to 
stuff for the mental examination. Somehow, somewhere, there 
is a difficulty that ought not to exist in filling these places. I 
do not believe that the standards of mental or physical qualities 
at the Naval Academy and the West Point Academy show in 
after life that the boys who do get there are so far superior 
when they have gotten in there to the young men who graduate 
from our universities and high schools. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 

expired. 
ae GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. HARDY. If I have time, I will be very glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas.. Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to 
remind my colleague from Texas in reply to the gentleman from 
Virginia as to the standing of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, that I have just this morning received a letter 
from a young man in Texas who graduated on the 25th day of 
June from the Virginia Military College, advising me that he 
could not take the examination for West Point, and had been so 


advised by that institution, without making special preparation. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]. 

Mr FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, it has been intimated on the 
floor in this discussion that candidates for the Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis, must take a military training in some school here 
in Washington or at Annapolis or. somewhere else before they 
can pass the examination. Now, if this is true, Mr. Speaker, 
it ought to be made known. I have the highest regard for the 
Army and the Navy, and I shall always be found on the side 


: fighting for efficiency in those great defending powers of the 


honor of this Nation. I named a boy some time ago for the 
Nayal Academy, at Annapolis. He went in training in one of 
the normal schools in Illinois for one year. He went into the 
examination and he failed. I saw one of the questions that 
was supposed to have been put to him in this examination. It 
was a problem in mathematics. I submitted that problem to 
a mathematician in the district, who was never known to fail 
in the solution of any mathematical problem; he solved the 
problem, but he is dead now. [Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr MANN. Mr. Speaker, am I recognized? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has three 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The House having agreed by unanimous consent 
to consider this bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, is it in order to move the 
previous question before the bill has been read for amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. The bill was read. 

Mr. MANN. The bill was not read. 

Mr. PADGETT. The bill was read and then debate followed. 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 

The SPEAKER. The bill was not read for amendment, it was 
read in the usual course of procedure. 

Mr. MANN. If it is in order, and the gentleman moves the 
previous question without giving anybody an opportunity on 
this side to be heard, I shal) make a point of no quorum. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have yielded to a number of gentlemen 
over there. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has yielded to a number—— 

Mr. PADGETT. I will reserve my three minutes and yield 
to the gentleman so that there may be discussion, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker—— 

mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard on this propo- 
sition. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if there was such an emergency 
that this bill had to pass in a few minutes, I would not desire 
to take any time, but it is one of the few occasions when there 
is an opportunity to consider this matter, and the House has 
the time. No objection was made to bringing up the bill before 
the House, although it was brought up by unanimous consent, 
and a number of gentlemen desire to be heard. The House has 
no other important business. Mr. Speaker, I have been ap- 
pointing cadets to Annapolis and West Point for more than 16 
years, and 10 or 12 years ago—or maybe longer—I determined 
that I would appoint no one who was not prepared to say that 
he would come to a preparatory school in Washington or close 
to one of the academies. On a few occasions I have waived 
that requirement. My recollection is that no one of my ap- 
pointees has ever been admitted unless he went to one of the 
preparatory schools. Now, I do not know that it is any fault 
of the academy authorities or those who make the examinations. 
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Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him for just 2 moment? 

Mr. MANN. Just in a second. In my judgment, the fault is 
rather with the legislation which contemplates that the boy at 
the age of 20 or 21 may be as learned as the man is who is 
admitted to the practice of medicine or law after taking a high- 
school course, a college course, and then a special college course 
in his profession. Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PADGETT. I just want to state for the benefit of the 
gentleman and in justice to both the administration at the 
academy and also here that they have all along opposed the 
sending of these boys to the preparatory schools and have been 
inimicable to the preparatory schools, and have insisted that the 
boys should have their own training in the home schools. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. With my experience, I shall still 
continue to advise any appointees whom I may select to come 
to one of the preparatory schools if he intends to get through 
the examinations. 

Now, what is the situation, Mr. Speaker? A boy who wants 
to become a lawyer or doctor, goes through the grammar school, 
he goes through the high school, and he goes for four years to 
the university, and then goes to the law school or medical 
school for two, three, or four years more, and then if he gets 
admitted to the practice of his profession it is at the age, 
probably, of 25 or 26, and he in his work will not have been 
required to know as much as the boy who comes out of An- 
napolis is supposed to know when he graduates at the age of 
21 or 22. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Do you not think in these examinations 
that the strength and capacity of that boy’s mind to learn is 
more important than the number of things he has already 
learned? 

Mr. MANN. I think it is important that the boy who goes 
to Annapolis or West Point should have the highest physical 
standard and be of the select mentally. I do not criticize the 
careful examination which is made. But the boy who goes into 
Annapolis may be appointed, I believe, at 16—it used to be 
about 15—for four years, where it used to be six years. When 
he comes out, he must have a complete college education, which 
one would ordinarily get at a college. He must understand the 
languages; he must be completely informed in mathematics. 
In addition, he must understand gunnery, he must understand 
navigation, and he must understand international law, so that 
he is better prepared on the subject than most Members of 
Congress would be. The boy who comes out of Annapolis is 
supposed to know more than any other graduated boy on the 
face of the universe, and he is too young for it. There ought 
to be a longer college training for these boys who go into 
Annapolis. It is not sense to suppose that you can take a boy 
16 years of age and give him an ordinary college education, and 
in addition to that train him in the specialties which he is re- 
quired to be trained in, and bring him out at the age of 21 
knowing more than the man who is admitted to the bar can 
know after his seven years of college work or the man ad- 
mitted to the practice of medicine can know after his seven or 
eight years of college work. We require too much. That has 
been one fault with the Navy. The Navy at present has too 
many men in it with superficial knowledge; too few with com- 
plete knowledge of some one subject. Not only the boy who 
comes out of Annapolis is supposed to know all these things, 
but he is supposed to know something about engineering, sea- 
manship, and navigation. 

Before the personnel bill, we used to train them as engineers 
and as line officers. Now the man who goes into the Navy as 
an officer is supposed, theoretically, to be able to run the 500 
engines that are on board one of the big battleships, electric 
and steam, and then to step up above and navigate the ship 
and give the commands in reference to gunnery exercise, and 
in reference to all the work. No human being can acquire ac- 
curate knowledge of all of these things, He may acquire super- 
ficial knowledge. ‘That is what we are doihg at Annapolis now. 
We ought to start these boys in at the age of 16 or thereabouts 
at Annapolis and give them seven or eight years of college 
training, the first years of it devoted to the ordinary college 
work and the Inst years devoted to the specialty subjects 
directly dealing with the Navy. 

I have no desire or disposition to criticize the Navy in regard 
to it. I think they are doing the best they can with the legisla- 
tion which we provide for them. r 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PLATT]? 

Mr. MANN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT] 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the Members 
of this House who have had boys fall in entrance examinations 
at West Point and Annapolis, if they know the kind of ques- 
tions the boys failed on? I conducted, as chairman of a com- 
mittee, for Hon. Samuel McMillan, when he was in Congress, 
a competitive examination, and I have gone over many West 
Point entrance-examination questions and know what they are 
and what the Annapolis questions are, and my experience has 
shown me that the boys fail on grammar-school questions rather 
than on high-school questions. They fail on things that they 
have studied years before and have forgotten, and that is the 
reason why they come to these naval and military preparatory 
or fitting schools in Washington, because those fitting schools 
know what line of questions are asked, and they take up 
those things for review which the boys had formerly studied 
and which they have often forgotten when they go there for 
their entrance examinations. The boys usually fail on geog- 
raphy and on English grammar and a lot of the subjects which, 
if they had been learned thoroughly in their grammar-school 
work, would have enabled them to pass successfully. 

Several gentlemen have said that country boys have passed 
the Annapolis examination at higher ratings than city boys or 
boys who have had the training in the fitting schools in Wash- 
ington. That has been my experience, too. The boys who have 
been thorough in their grammar-school work will pass those 
examinations, as a rule, 

I think there should be a careful physical examination given 
to every boy before he goes to take entrance examinations for 
West Point or Annapolis, and that is the reason why I am going 
to try the Rhodes scholarship plan in making recommendations 
of boys for appointment as cadets. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. With pleasure. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In the gentleman’s remarks 
early this afternoon he referred to the Rhodes scholarship 
competitive examinations for entrance to Oxford University, 
England. Can he give us a statement of the relative credits in 
the examinations for those scholarships for physical, moral, 
and mental attainments? 

Mr. PLATT. I can give those credits about as Cecil Rhodes 
puts them down in his will: Mental examination, 83 per cent, 
and 33 per cent for manliness and qualities of that sort, and 33 
per cent for athletics. 

Now, in working out the Rhodes scholarships they have 
found it difficult to make those things come out in that way. 
I expect in my examinations to count mental attainments at 
about 50 per cent, and then to pick out the boys for their 
athletic standing, manly qualities, and general physical develop- 
ment, and I think for those points 50 per cent should be al- 
lowed. I want the boys to pass the mental examination, in the 
first place, but I would not necessarily select the highest in 
mental examination if boys obtaining a lower percentage pos- 
sessed other compensa qualifications. In my district, where 
I have from 10 to applicants for the Academy at West 
Point and the Academy at Annapolis, I feel practically certain 
this plan will work out beiter than anything else, and I have 
the indorsement of the Secretary of War. I believe that is 
the kind of examination that the Military Academy at West 
Point and the Naval Academy at Annapolis ought to adopt, 
so that they could pick the boys on the basis of physical de- 
velopment as well as mental development. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ruprey]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ruprey] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. RUPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I had assigned to me as Con- 
gressman at Large from Pennsylvania the appointment of one 
cadet to the West Point Military Academy and two midshipmen 
to the Annapolis Naval Academy. In order to discharge the 
trust reposed in me in my representative position, and having 
equally in mind the value of the opportunity to be offered to 
young men of sufficient qualifications, I held a State-wide com- 
petitive examination for admission to both of those institu- 
tions. An advertisement of the appointments assigned to me 
as Congressman at Large from Pennsylvania was inserted in 
the newspapers throughout the State, and rules following the 
form prescribed by the institutions were adopted by me. The 
examiners were appointed from among men eminent in school 
work, and from a certified list of numbers prepared by the 
examiners, they not possessing the names of the applicants, I 
selected from those boys passing with the highest marks one 
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principal and two alternates for the West Point cadetship and 
two principals and six alternates for the appointments of two 
midshipmen at Annapolis. 

All the principals and all the alternates passed the mental 
examination for admission to the Military and Naval Academies. 
One principal failed in the physical examination for admis- 
sion to West Point. Only one of the appointees had attended a 
preparatory school for Annapolis. All the other boys were 
products of the common-school system of Pennsylvania. 

Now, I want to say to my colleagues that, in my judgment, 
the physical examination should precede the mental examina- 
tion in some orderly way, so that young men should not be 
subjected to the mental examination who can not pass the 
physical examination. I believe it is a hardship upon the 
young men whom we select to undergo first a mental examina- 
tion, followed by a physical examination, and after qualifying 
mentally, to fail to qualify physically. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Moss]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moss] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that the first question to consider is, What kind of men are de- 
sired for the Navy of the United States? 

My idea is that they should be men sound physically, men- 
tally, morally; that it is not necessary that they be bookworms 
or intellectual freaks. My experience along the line of nomi- 
nating candidates for Annapolis has been very limited but 
very full. I left at my office this morning two young men who 
had just finished their examination, one of those young men 
having been appointed by the Congressman at Large and the 
other young man by myself. The young man appointed by 
myself was first turned down on his mental examination, al- 
though he stood near the head of a class of 50 in the high 
school. I asked that he be given a chance to be reexamined and 
he was reexamined, and he passed that mental examination. 
Then he was examined physically and was turned down because 
he had something which was called muttering of the heart, 
whatever that is. I do not know whether the muttering of the 
heart was caused by a natural feeling of indignation or whether 
it was a real trouble, and I am not reflecting upon the medical 
officers when I say that I do not believe a young man who was 
examined by his family physician and certified to be in first- 
class condition was an unfit man for the Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, those two young men went back home this 
morning disappointed and almost broken-hearted. They had 
spent months in trying to get into the Naval Academy. They 
come from the very best families of West Virginia, yet they 
must go back home humiliated, disgraced by the fact that they 
were not able to get into the Naval Academy of their country. 

Mr. Speaker, there may not be anything wrong, but there is 
a well-grounded opinion among the people that a young man of 
sound mind and body, unless he comes here to Washington and 
goes to these preparatory schools at great expense, can not get 
into our Naval Academy. There is that feeling, and whether it 
be justified or not I submit to my colleagues that it is a matter 
that at least should call for investigation, The evidence offered 
here this morning shows that there are numerous cases where 
boys who have stood high in their schools and colleges, splendid, 
robust young men, have been unable to enter our naval school. 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, this seems to have developed 
into a symposium of personal experience. I have nothing in 
that line to relate, because my experience is like the annals of 
the poor, short, but pleasant. 

I do think, however, Mr. Speaker, that there are some prin- 
ciples that may well be considered even in a situation where we 
are giving our personal experiences. I was very much inter- 
ested in listening to the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], wherein he expressed the opinion that the great 
difficulty with the instruction at Annapolis is that the course 
attempts too wide a variety of subjects, resulting in only a 
smattering of information, incomplete, and lacking in thor- 
oughness. I desire to direct the attention of the House, if I 
can, to that same criticism as applied to the instruction given 
in the city schools of the United States upon those subjects 
upon which the boys are examined for admission to Annapolis 
and to West Point. 

The membership of this House can bring forth illustrations 
without number of how boys from country crossroads who 
haye studied their American history, their algebra, their arith- 
metic,, their orthography, and their geography, the funda- 
mental, common branches, and have taken these entrance 
examinations, passing way above boys from the cities and 


academies and high schools. The trouble, to my mind, is not 
that the examinations are on too high a grade of subjects, but 
that the average boy who presents himself for examination 
has not been thoroughly grounded in those fundamental sub- 
jects upon which he has to be examined. The one criticism 
that the educational forces of the land to-day are recognizing 
as just toward the system of American public instruction is 
that we are teaching everything on God's green earth except to 
teach the boy to think and to develop the mental fiber of his 
brain strong and true. We lack and lose in mental power in 
proportion as we spread our mental activities superficially over 
a wide range of subjects; and the principal criticism that educa- 
tors are making upon the system of public instruction in the 
United States is that school curricula cover too many subjects 
and is that instruction should be intensified rather than ex- 
tensified, as we have been doing for a quarter of a century. 
Get back to a thorough study of the fundamentals that go to 
make up the equipment of the boy who is ready to take up his 
college course. The high-school graduate has not studied for 
several years most of the branches in which he is examined for 
admission to the academies. He probably never studied them 
So as to become really proficient in them. Therefore special 
preparation in them is essential before undertaking one of these 
examinations. Admission to our colleges and universities is 
generally upon diplomas from an accredited school or upon the 
possession by the applicant of a certificate showing that at 
the time he completed a subject he was proficient therein. 
These certificates may be one, two, or eyen four years old. Ad- 
mission to West Point or Annapolis depends upon the pro- 
ficiency of the applicant on the day he presents himself. 

I observed, as I made the interrogation of the gentleman from 
Missouri a short time ago, that in the examinations at Annapolis 
and West Point only the fundamental subjects are examined 
upon, and I think I am right. There was a howl of protest 
went up from behind me when I said that the average boy of 
the grammar school had studied all the subjects. I do not take 
that back. I do not mean to say that he has covered with 
sufficient thoroughness those subjects, but he has studied them, 
with the possible exception that in some places the subjects 
of algebra and geometry are not reached till the first year in the 
high school. If the boys who present themselves for examina- 
tion would turn back their efforts and study at home, by them- 
selves if need be, the fundamentals, they would have no diffi- 
culty in passing the examination. [Applause.] 

I very much regretted to hear the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois cast such a reflection upon the high school of his 
district, the famous high school at Hyde Park, which we of 
the West have been taught to look up to as the acme of ex- 
cellence. I believe the boys of that high school—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe the pupils of that high school are 
probably securing excellent instruction, but they are not being 
instructed in these elementary subjects upon which they are 
subsequently to be examined. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if I may indulge in this one general observa- 
tion, it would be that we should not for one moment seek to 
lower either the standard of scholarship in, or required for ad- 
mission to, Annapolis and West Point. [Applause.] The gen- 
eral tendency of the times throughout the land is to increase 
the rigidity of requirements for admission to colleges and uni- 
versities. This has been made possible by the general im- 
provement in the instruction in the elementary schools of the 
land. It is therefore in keeping with the general movement 
that the requirements of these two schools have been made 
perhaps a little more rigid in recent years. Do not pull West 
Point and Annapolis down to the level of poor instruction in 
the common schools anywhere in America; lift the character of 
the common-school work up to the standards of these schools. 
The Naval and Military Academies are called upon to perform 
a service to our Government and our people more particular 
and in some respects more important than the service demanded 
of our colleges and universities. They have reached a world- 
famed point of efficiency. Keep them there. I have never yet 
seen a boy who was intellectually incompetent go into a special 
preparatory school, such as we have heard spoken of, and get 
into the academy by passing an examination afterwards. I 
never saw a boy who was properly grounded in the funda- 
mentals such as I have mentioned, either in his home school 
or by private study at his own fireside, where Abraham Lin- 
coln educated himself, who failed to pass an examination when 
he did present himself. [Applause.] 

In conclusion I desire to protest against the suggestion that 
fayoritisin is practiced at either school. If there is a place 
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in our land where a boy stands on his own merits, both in his 
preliminary examination for entrance and in his subsequent 
work, it is at West Point or Annapolis. These are our schools 
of honor, and honor of a nation or an individual was never 
placed in safer hands than in the authorities of these two 
schools. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I just want to add a few words 
to what I have already said, and by way of parenthesis I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
upon the high standard of mentality possessed by the young men 
in his district. But here is some evidence that you can not re- 
fute about these examinations. I am not talking about any 
particular district in the State of Virginia or in the State of 
Georgia or any other State or district. But out of this year’s 
class 500 young men failed at the Naval Academy who stood this 
examination. Now these are the facts and that is the record. 
There is something wrong somewhere. I have maintained that 
the public-school system of this country as administered in most 
States of the Union is an absolute farce, because the school term 
is too short to thoroughly instruct our children in anything, 
and the pay of teachers is so meager that those who are well 
equipped for teaching, and do teach, make a financial sacrifice 
every day they remain in the schoolroom. 

The object of my asking the question of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, the distinguished chairman of the committee, was 
to impress upon this House that when these young men who 
are able from a financial standpoint to put.up the money to go 
to these preparatory schools they were able to get into the 
Naval Academy and pass the mental examination. Now I 
want to ask the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] this 
question, I see he is not on the floor, but I venture the asser- 
tion that 9 out of 10 of the young men he has appointed since 
he has been a Member of this House have gone to one of these 
preparatory schools before they entered Annapolis. 

Some of my colleagues attempted to construe what I said into 
a reflection on the country boy. I have cast no such reflection 
on these boys. On the other band, it was a plea for these boys 
who have poor fathers, who are ambitious, who want to enter 
the service of their country that the curriculum be not put up 
in the sky where they ean never hope to reach it; that they 
shall be treated as well as those who have the money to put up 
to go to the preparatory schools. 

Some of the questions are absolutely ridiculous. A score 
of college professors from Princeton or Yale or any of the great 
colleges in this country could not pass the examination that is 
required at Annapolis. I do not know anything about West 
Point. I have devoted some study to the Navy, because of the 
fact that there, I thought, the greatest injustices were being 
done. A good suggestion was made by the gentleman from 
Colorado IMr. SecpoMriver]. Let me give you a practical illus- 
tration of how things are done at Annapolis: A splendid young 
gentleman from my district, the city of Atlanta, went there. 
His father, a man in ordinary circumstances, expended about 
$500 or $600 upon the young man. At the suggestion of friends 
he sent him to one of these training schools at Annapolis, pre- 
paratory to standing the examinations. He stood the mental 
examination. He got into the academy, and spent his first 
year laboriously pursuing his studies, Just the other day he 
came this town, broken in spirit, humiliated, almost in 
tears, because of the fact that his father had expended this 
large sum of money uselessly upon him, and that after he had 
devoted a year and a half of the best days of his life, fired 
with the ambition that some day he could serve his country in 
the Navy of the United States, it was found necessary that he 
should leave the academy. They put some worsteds in a box 
and told him to match them, and found out, a year and 
six months after he had been laboring there, that he was color 
blind. Why, in the name of common sense, do not these people 
over there exercise some judgment and everyday sense in the 
administration of their affairs? Why not examine for such 
serious defects immediately upon the nomination of the princi- 
pal by the Senator or Congressman? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have two min- 
utes more, if it is not imposing upon the gentleman from Ili- 
nois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes more, regard- 
less of whether it is imposing upon me or not. The gentleman 
never imposes upon anyone, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, that is one case. In justice to 
these young boys, this physical examination should be held be- 
fore they are required to stand the mental examination. The 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Moss] mentioned awhile 
ago two young men going through here who had been turned 


down mentally—two splendid specimens of stalwart young 
Americans. 

Those things are happening all of the time, and, as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] says, why do not these people 
in authority use some common sense? I would rather haye one 
young man standing on the bridge in a naval engagement with 
good, hard, sound horse sense than all of the principles of trigo- 
nometry, geometry, and everything else crammed into his head. 
Take that great cavalry leader of the Confederacy, Gen. Forrest. 
He could not write his name. It is said he spelled coffee, 
“ k-a-u-g-h-y.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. í 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks ín the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I add the following as specimens of questions asked 
in the examinations which have been conducted during the past 
several years, all taken from the official pamphlet sent to my 
office by the Navy Department, and are fair samples of the 
scope of knowledge required of a 16-year-old boy. ‘The time 
allowed each question averages about 12 minutes, 
ARITHMETIC—THE SIMPLEST AND MOST ELEMENTAL OF 

{April, 1913,] 

(a) A cubic foot of tce melts into 0,909 cuble foot of water. If 1 
cubic foot of water weighs 62.5 pounds, find, in feet, te two decimals, 
the edge of a cubical receptacle which will be completely filled when 
1,000 pounds of water are frozen in it. 

Question 4. (a) A hollow cylinder of steel 12 feet long has an out- 
side circumference of 3} feet and is 1 inch in thickness. If steel 
weighs 480 pounds per cubic foot, what is the weight of the cylinder? 

(b) Copper is 8.8 times as heavy as water and tin fs 7.3 times as 
heavy as water. How many pounds of copper and how many pounds 
of tin must be used to make 1,000 pounds of a mixture which ll be 
8 times as heavy as water? 

(bd) If money is worth 5 per cent, what is the present value of a 
note for $1,000 drawn 2 months ago, maturing 7 months and 12 days 
eg aae pontine 4 per cent interest, allowance being made for 3 

e 

(c) A’s automobile completes 12 elreuits around a circular track in 
an hour, B's completes 10 circuits, and C’s completes 9 circuits in an 
hour. If the three start togetier how long a kme will elapse before 
all three are again together 

February. 1913.1 

Question 5. (a) An open rectangular box made of boards 4 inch 
thick has external dimensions as follows: The bottom is 16 by 10 
inches; the height is 64 inches. The empty bex weighs 4 pounds. 
When filled level full with sand the box and sand weigh 100 pounds. 
Find the weight of a cubic foot of the material of the box and the 
weight of a cubic foot of sand. 

(b) One meter is 39.37 inches. A kilogram is 2.2 
the weight of a cubic decimeter of pure water. Find t 
cubic foot of water correct to a tenth of a pound. 

{April, 1912.] 

(b) Find, to the nearest tenth of a foot, the dimensi t 
ge 8 wet 1 gotten of 4 — 1 y 8 my field at 
20 acres. cubic foot of water weighs 62. É 
tons of 2,000 pounds are there? 5 . 

(4) An gs Bee after paying 15 per cent duty on an article, sells 
at a protit of 20 per cent to a dealer, who in turn receives $193.20, 
making 40 per cent profit, What was the original cost? 

June, 1912.] 

(b) If 5 miles fs 8,000 meters, how many square met 
Re 5 7 55 of 5 Aana ee 8 taken ‘in the 5 — AB, Sg 

N , are 25, 60, 52, an rods ed al 
How many acres are there in the fleld? eS AC 37 S5 ee 

[April, 1909.] 

(b) A skating rink 110 yards long by 96 yards wide is 
ice 54 inches thick If water in . expands 0.089 Ae ta vole 
find in feet the dimensions of a cubical tank which will just hold the 
water before freezing (result to nearest tenth of a foot). 

4. (a) The outside 3 of a covered box are 4 feet 8 inches 
by 4 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 6 inches. and the material of Which it is 
made is 1 inch thick. Find its weight if 1 cubic foot weighs 912 ounces, 

June, 1908.] 

(5) With discharge stopped, a bathtub can 
fanest in 111 minutes Lpa the other faucet in 9 pana ri dis- 
charge pipe open, both faucets run for 5 minutes; then the discharge 
pipe is closed, and it requires 33 minutes more to fill the tub. How 

does it take the discharge pipe to empty a full tub? 

a) Two freight trains 240 yards an yards long, r tively, 
take 25 seconds to pass each other when running in epposite rections, 
and 3% minutes when running in the same direction. What are the 
speeds in miles per hour? 

June, 1911.} 


(a) A captive balloon is held by 10,000 feet of steel wire ineh 
in diameter, weighing 0.25 pound per cubic inch. What is the total 
weight of the wire? If steel will stand a strain of just 50,000 pounds 
to the square inch, how many feet high couid the balloon go without 
the wire breaking of its own weight? (Use 3.1410.) 

June, 1905.] 

(b) A cake of ice 2 feet by 1 foot by 10 inches, when melted, just 
fills a cubical tank. The volume of the water is 92 per cent of the 
volume of the ice. Find the dimensions of the tank feet to three 
decimal places. 

(a) Three racing machines start together around a circular racing 
track 6 miles in circumference. How far will they go before they are 
an toro ther again, their respective speeds being 35, 40, and 45 miles an 

our 
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Now, here's one in astronomy (disguised, still, as arithmetic) : 
June, 1911.1 

b) Regardi the orbit of the earth around the sun as a circle of 
92°700,000" mie. radius, find the velocity in miles per second (to the 
nearest tenth) if the time of one revolution is 3651 days. 

(d) If light travels 186,000 miles a second, find the time in minutes 
and seconds for the passage of light from the sun to the earth. The 
distance is 92,700,000 miles. 

ALGEBRA, 
[April, 1913.] 

(c) It is m miles from A to B. Two men start at the same time from 
the two places and walk toward each other, the man from A . 
miles an hour and the man from B walking b miles an hour. At what 
distance from A will the men meet? 

Factor a* + b* c*— gabe. 

[April, 1906.] 


c) (w—a)*+ (@—b)?+ (@—c)"=3 (c -a) (@—b) (-o). 
S (a) Given & 32, what is the value of each of the expressions 
a}, -;, , 2°? 

June, 1912.] 

Question 5. (a) Given 4°— +902 + 14y —30%—15=0, find y in 
terms of ~; then find æ in terms of y. Between what limiting values of 
œ is y real and between what limiting values of y is @ real? 

GEOMBTRY. 
LApril, 1913.] 

(b) In a circle of 5 feet radius, find the angie subtended at the center 
by an are 7 feet long. Also, find the area of the sector bounded by this 
are and two radii. 

(c) From a circle of 6 feet radius two chords, intersecting in the cir- 
cumference, cut out an are 12 feet long. What is the angle between 
the chords? If in this circle two equal chords intersect in the circum- 
ference and intercept an are of 90°, what is the area of one of the 
equal segments cut from the circle? 

[April, 1913.] 

Question 5. (a) Show how to inscribe, in a semicircle, a square hav- 
ing one side coincident with the diameter joining the ends of the are. 
What part of the semicircle is included within the square? 

(b) Prove that the side of the regular decagon inscribed in a circle 


of radius a is CRESS Thence find the length of the side of the reg- 


ular inscribed pentagon. 
[April, 1913.] 

(b) A triangle, 6 inches in altitude, stands upon a base 15 inches 
long. Find the area of the trapezoid cut from the triangle by a line 
parallel to the base and 2 inches above it, 

(c) The sides of a triangle are 21, 22, and 23 feet long. Find its 


area. 
LApril, 1911.] 
-(b) Given a scalene triangle of altitude h and base b, a square is 
inscribed in the triangle, one of its sides lying in the base. Show that 


the area of the square is ( “i 


A pretty wide range of “simple” mathematics for a “ begin- 
ner” to show his fitness for entering a school! 

And here are a few in history, ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern, and in other studies: 

[April, 1913.] 

Question 4. Write a theme on the United States touching on (1) 
form of government, (2) people, (3) topography, (4) principal products, 
(5) exports, and (6) imports, 

In 12 minutes, mind you! 

(April, 1913.] 

Question 2. (a) Give details of Washington's campaign in New 
Jersey in the winter of 1775-76. 

(b) How was the surrender of Cornwallis brought about, and what 
were the consequences of his surrender? 

I will refer to this brilliant question later on. 

June, 1911.] 

1. (a) What were the causes of the breaking up of the feudal sys- 

tem? (b) What is meant by the “rise of the free towns”? 

2. Write briefly on the following topics: ta 

League, (c) Nicaea, (d) Peter the Hermit, (e 
of the Temple, (g) Barbarossa, (u) Roger Bacon. 

3. Give a brief account of Frederick the Great. 

4, Explain the Renaissance in the following aspects: Inventions and 
discoveries ; art and literature; religion and government. 


June, 1911.] 

1. Trace the growth of democracy in Rome previous to the Punic 
Wars. 

Why did not they ask the candidates to trace the growth of 
Bull Mooseism in Pennsylvania previous to the late presidential 
election? 

2. Explain the Macedonian phalanx and the Roman leglon. What 
were the advantages of each? 

3-4. Outline the spread of Christianity in the Roman Empire, (One- 
half page.) 


Rienzi, 0 Hanseatic 
Wyeliife, (7) Knights 


UNITED STATES HISTORY, 
[June, 1911.] 


Arrange these battles in chronological order, stating in each case be- 
tween whom they were fought, the names of the commanders on either 
side, and the victor: 1, Antietam; 2, Big Horn; 3, Bull Run; 4, Cha- 
patent: 5, Chesapeake and Leopard; 6, Fallen Timbers ; 7, Five Forks; 

„ Gettysburg; 9, King’s Mountain; 10, Lake Erle; 11, Lexington; 12, 
Manila Bay; 13, Monmouth; 14, New Orleans; Palo Alto; 16, 
Plains of raham; 17, Santiago; 18, Tippecanoe; 19, Trenton; 20, 
Wilderness. 

Explain briefly the significance in American history of the followin 
names: 1, Peter Stuyvesant; 2, Pere Marquette; 3, Oglethorpe; 4, 
Shay’s Rebellion; 5, Monroe doctrine; 6, John Brown; 7, Farragut; 8, 


the Panama Canal; 9, Andrew Johnson; 5 the new nationalism; 11. 


greenbacks; 12, Boxer rebellion; 13, e 
nullification ; 15, Dred Scott; 16, Dorr's Rebellion; 17, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; 18, Missouri compromise; 19, Clayton-Bulwer treaty; 20, Le- 
compton constitution. z 

[April, 1913.] 


Question 4. (2), Give an account of Grant's principal achievements 
during the Civil War. ; 

(b) Mention the chief political parties at the present time, and state 
the position of each on two important questions. 

Why, even my friend from Kansas, the Bull Moose leader, 
would not be able to answer but two-thirds of this question! 

GEOGRAPHY. 
June, 1910.] 

Question 1. Locate the following and tell what each is: (1) Acon- 

cagua ; 423 Agana; (3) Bab el Mandeb; (4) Brahmaputra ; (5) Oahu; 
6) Darling; (7) Finisterre; (8) Fundy; (9) Kattegat; (10) Kenia: 
11) Guantanamo; (12) Monrovia; 137 Mukden; (14) Nipigon; (15) 
Palermo; (16) Pechili; (17) Punta Arenas; (18) Scilly; (19) ‘Tucson } 
(20) Yankton. 

They might as well have asked them to locate Dogs Tooth, 
Buzzards Roost, or Sundance, for which a $50,000 public build- 
ing was appropriated in the Senate last year. 

How many Congressmen, I wonder, can describe the relative 
tactical advantages of the Roman legion over the Macedonian 
phalanx? It is doubtful if Gen. J. Cæsar himself could have 
done so. And how about the spread of Christianity in Rome, 
ye doctors of divinity and erudite theologians? 

When it is remembered that Cushing, who a year or two. 
later blew up the Albemarle and broke the power of the Con- 
federate Navy on Albemarle Sound, one of the most daring ex- 
ploits in naval annals, failed in ancient history at the Naval 
Academy and was dropped, the importance of this vital subject 
ean be estimated. This fact, and that of George A. Custer, the 
dashing Cavalry leader and Indian fighter, who was “found” 
at West Point on the subject of tactics, would tend to prove 
that mere book learning in the abstract is not always a safe 
test of a youth’s fitness for the naval or military service. It is 
said that both Custer and Cushing, after having won imperish- 
able fame, were offered the diplomas which had been previously 
denied them, and that they each courteously but firmly declined 
as then superfluous. The world had then awarded them their 
right to practice their profession, and they very properly re- 
garded the certificates of these schools as unnecessary. 

But listen to this—and this question is taken from the exami- 
nation papers of April 15, 1913, the last one held, the subject 
being United States history: 

Give the details of Washington's campaign in New Jersey in the 
winter of 1775-76. 

Now, the answer to that is very simple, and readily occurred 
to one bright boy (after having wasted 20 minutes writing on 
Washington’s Monmouth campaign, which occurred two years 
later—a wild-goose chase into which the wise board artfully led 
them, expecting them to be entrapped). It is just this: Gen. 
Washington was not in New Jersey during the years mentioned. 
Now, is not that easy? Simple as rolling off a log. But who 
would have thought of it? 

What can be the object of propounding catch questions of 
this character but to confuse and flunk them? Is it fair? Of 
course it must be assumed that it was intended as a catch 
question, for the examiners could never have been guilty of 
making such a blunder themselves in good faith. Perish the 
thought! Is it any wonder that out of the 219 papers first 
examined but 41, or less than 20 per cent, successfully passed? 
The authorities themselves recognized this, which is proved 
by the fact that the papers were regraded, and many of those 
who had been notified they had been rejected at first were 
recalled and admitted. 

It is a fact, too, that of the first 20 who had successfully 
passed the mental test, out of this small percentage to make 
good, upon presenting themselves for physical examination but 
5 of them were found physically sound enough for acceptance. 
Is not this a commentary on “average efficiency ”? 

It used to be the pons asinorum the aspirant had to pass be- 
fore qualifying for ancient honors; now it is no longer the 
“bridge of asses,“ but the “bridge of sighs” the poor candi- 
date must cross to attain the prize. And, speaking of that 
dolorous arch, reminds me: It is not infrequently the case 
that the poor midshipman candidate is required to critically 
scrutinize and correct obscure and subtle errors sometimes 
made in the masterpieces of the greatest poets and prose 
writers of English literature. For example: 

I stood at Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand, 

Now, What is the matter with that? you usk. Well, only this: 
One of the examiners had happened to take a trip to Venice, 
and, crossing the Bridge of Sighs, discovered that there was 
but one palace and one prison, where there ought to be two, 
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or else Byron was wrong in his grammar. So the “ Pilgrimage 
of Childe Harold” has been handed over to the American boy 
to rewrite. And, again, in his “ Recessional ” Kipling was rash 
enough to say: 

The captains and the kings depart, 

The shouting and the tumult dies. 

Of course, rhetorically speaking, die“ would have agreed 
better with the plural substantive used as a subject, but a little 
mistake like that did not feaze Rudyard or prevent his being 
the greatest living poet to-day as well as an acknowledged 
roaster of literature of every kind. Yet he again is passed up 
to the western and southern boy to be viséed up to date. 

All of which only goes to show that were Lord Byron and 
Rudyard Kipling—not to mention “T. R.“ —to present them- 
selves for admission to Annapolis they would, undoubtedly, 
each be turned down in English. 

But the examiners have not as yet asked the candidates to de- 
fine and parse “spizzerinktum,” the stunning new word ad- 
vertised in burning red letters in the street cars and which a 
local paper has discovered in that monumental work, the New 
Modern Dictionary, which sells for 81 cents per. Probably this 
variety of etymological rara avis will be captured by the board 
and inflicted upon the unhappy candidates on the next exami- 
nation. It is not at all surprising that one boy, in answering 
the question “ Locate Mona Lisa,” fixed its position accurately 
on the map by writing. Mona Lisa is an island just west of 
Porto Rico.” It is comforting to feel that the authorities of the 
Louvre will now be able to recover it. Another one thunder- 
struck the board and covered himself with glory by giving as 
a reason for science not being able to utilize the energy of 
Niagara the following expressive, if laconic reply: “ Dammit, 
you can’t.” He was rejected. Another Texas boy, driven to 
desperation by the diabolical character of the questions, handed 
in his papers in disgust, bearing this defi: “This board may 
go to hell; I'm going to Texas.” 

Now, what were the causes of the greater number of physical 
rejections? Here are some: “ Unscientific dentition,’ which, 
being translated, probably means poor dentistry; “incisor and 
bicuspids missing“; “non- or imperfect articulation — not of 
speech, but of teeth; “cavities unfilled ”—but how about ap- 
pointment vacancies; do they count? “astigmatism and 
myopia ’—whatever they are; “ozena, polypi, or an exacerba- 
tion of pathognomonic symptoms, indicating a tendency toward 
inheritable phimosis —of course, if he has that he ought to be 
turned down; “ingrowing toenails”—who has not got them? 
“hammer toes and flat feet”—a common and simple defect; 
“overbite and occlusion —of the snapping-turtle variety, pos- 
sibly. 

If all these ailments were made lions in the path for political 
honors, how many, let me ask, leading Congressmen would we 
have in this august body, to say nothing of the more pretentious 
_ disabilities, in common with rejected midshipmen candidates, 
such as impaired mentality, weak or disordered intellect? 

A number of the mentally successful candidates were ruth- 
lessly turned down because they could not hear a watch ticking 
at a distance of 40 inches from the ear, with the “ modifications 
produced by changes in pitch and tone,” as the pamphlet gravely 
informs us, until it was discovered the watch had stopped. 
Some people who can not hear a watch or clock ticking mani- 
fested by the thunderous swinging of the pendulum of eternity, 
yet, nevertheless, are attuned to such a nicety in hearing as to 
readily distinguish an invitation, however subdued, to take 
a drink; that is to say, they can hear anything of any impor- 
tance. There are others who manage to get along through life 
withont serious discomfort who have not the ability to detect 
the ticking of a watch—even a Waterbury. It is safe to say 
that even the Capitol captain of the watch can not always 
hear it at a distance of 40 inches. 

Though the Naval Academy authorities make a bluff at dis- 
couraging parents sending their sons to special preparatory 
schools on the ground that it tends to remove the susceptible 
youth from refining home influences and subjects him to the 
doubtful influences of new environments and surroundings 
among strangers in a strange place, yet it is a well-known fact 
that there is not an officer in the service who does not regard 
these schools as an absolute necessity for a boy’s proper prepa- 
ration or who will not at any cost keep his son or sons there 
as long as possible should he be lucky enough to secure an 
appointment. There is not an officer who does not know that 
the boy’s success depends upon a special, rigid preliminary 
cramming, no matter what his previous schooling has been. 
As proof of this: In 1907 President Roosevelt appointed five 
principals to the Naval Academy. All were the sons of naval 
officers. One cf them had just graduated with highest honors 
from a high school in Brooklyn. His diploma and the certifi- 


eate of the principal of the school pronounced him to be the 
brightest pupil the school had turned out. He was regarded as 
a prodigy. His father, who was a gunner and whose pay as a 
warrant officer was too small to stand the expense of extra 
tuition, feeling that his son’s success was certain, omitted the 
preparatory school essential. The remaining four enrolled, 
all at Annapolis schools. All took the examination at the same 
time and all passed and finally graduated except the Brooklyn 
boy, the son of the gunner, who failed lamentably. The sons 
of guns rejected him. 

This is but one of numerous examples which might be given 
of the effect of special coaching schools. Here is a letter from 
the Army and Navy Register of May 31, written by an officer, 
himself a graduate of the academy, to the principal of one of 
the two Annapolis schools, the one usually patronized by naval 
officers and whose record for success is of the highest. ‘The 
letter speaks for itself. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1913. 


Having successfully prepared two of my sons for the Naval Academy, 
each entering on the first trial without the slightest difficulty, an 
both being rated with very pan percentages, I feel impelled to express 
to you my very grateful and sincere appreciation of your able coaching, 


which contributed so materially to the successful realization of my 


5 aspirations. 
ith only three months at your school, one attending in 1907 and 
the other this year, the results achieved in both cases were signally 


marked, for though both were good students and well advanced for 
thelr ages—16—and both hac peed through high school, I doubt very 
much if either could have stood the mathematical test without the care- 
having graduated, is 


If I had 50 sons (which God forbid!) instead of only 4 (which I 
am proud to say I have), you should have them every one to train. 
As soon as the other two get old enough to secure appointments you 
shall have them 

If only your school had been in existence during my day, how many 
poor “busted candidates” would have been saved to k embalmed 
penton Pua heroes and a paternal Government been made that much 

The following compilation of the results of the examinations 
during the years 1908-1912 shows what happens: Number ex- 
amined, 3,054. Of these, there failed in the subjects mentioned 
as follows: English—grammar and composition—938; geog- 
raphy, 870; history, 945; arithmetic, 1,289; algebra, 1,665; and 
geometry, 1,529. This exhibits the apparent paradox of an ag- 
gregate of 7,236 failures out of but 3,054 who took the examina- 
tion, or more than 200 per cent. But this, of course, can only 
be accounted for on the ground that all the failures fell short 
on two or more different subjects, and this, too, after many of 
them had been reappointed and were allowed reexaminations, 
Of the total number examined during the five years above com- 
puted but 1,247 passed, which number includes all the alter- 
nates as well as principals examined, many of whom, of course, 
were not admitted because their principals, too, had passed. 

This, perhaps, will go toward explaining why my friend from 
Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] has not been able to get any of 
the bright boys of his district into the Naval Academy for the 
past 10 years. 

Finally, in the face of the refreshing assurances made on the 
floor of the House by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcett], it is presumed, upon the authority of the naval ofti- 
cials themselves, that the examinations have this year been 
made much easier, we have the cold facts that out of 500 fail- 
ures on the February and April examinations 303 of them were 
given a third examination June 5—reexamined on the very same 
subjects, knowing the scope and character of the examinations, 
the very identical kind of questions they were before asked— 
and of these 303 but 74 passed, less than 23 per cent. Figures 
will not lie. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I think one weakness of the 
American people, public men, editors of our public press, and 
yery often it creeps into both Houses of Congress, is a tendency 
to discredit our public officials. We will not find this mistake 
in any foreign Government. We are too apt and too anxious 
to find fault with our system of government and our adminis- 
tration of public affairs. I firmly believe the Military Academy 
at West Point and the Naval Academy at Annapolis are two of 
the best institutions of the kind in the world. No country has 
educated better men, better or braver fighters on land and sea 
than these two splendid institutions. The men-who compose 
the faculties of these institutions certainly have the best inter- 
est of our country at heart, and I say that the criticism of them, 
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direct or indirect, is unjust. And I most heartily commend and 
indorse the defense made of these institutions by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers]. We have four committees of the 
House and the Senate—the Military and Naval Committees— 
which give this subject of legislation affecting these institu- 
tions careful and conscientious study and consideration. Then 
we haye selected by Congress and the President of the United 
States annually boards of visitors, men who are vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of the students and of the institutions, 
who go there and carefully investigate and thoroughly examine 
into the affairs and management of those institutions. Every 
few months there sail into our harbors foreign naval officers, 
some of them here last week from the Argentine Republic. They 
visit West Point and Annapolis, and the favorable comments 
that they make upon those institutions ought to be a matter of 
gratification and pride to the American people. 

They are the best-managed and most efficient and thorough 
institutions of their kind in all the world, and the American 
people owe a debt of gratitude to the men who have made the 
successes of the training and education of the men who have gone 
out from Annapolis and West Point and gained honor, glory, 
and greatness for our country. There has not been a vacancy 
from the district I represent since the Civil War, and I have a 
waiting list now for appointments at those two institutions. The 
principal I nominated for Annapolis recently attended one of 
these preparatory schools for three months. He failed on his 
examination, but one of his alternates, Moses B. Byington, jr., 
without any preparation in one of these preparatory schools, 
from a country high school, passed a creditable examination. 
That is proof in itself that the statement that these preparatory 
schools exercise a wrongful or unjust influence on the examina- 
tions is not well founded. There is no influence or political pull 
in the admission of these students or on their monthly or quar- 
terly or annual examinations. I have had some personal knowl- 
edge in this matter. I hada son graduate at Annapolis in 1905, 
and I frequently visited Annapolis in that four years, and I 
had many opportunities to look into the management of that 
institution. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, for the consolation and comfort of those 
Members who say that they can not find students in their dis- 
tricts to pass these examinations I desire, without malice, to 
state a little instance that occurred on the floor of this House 
several years age. My late colleague, Mr. Brownlow, from the 
first Tennessee district, was approached by a Tennessee col- 
league, and he said: “ Brownlow, why is it that every time we 
have a civil-service examination at Knoxville, Tenn., the appli- 
cants from your district pass and all from my district fail?” 
Mr. Brownlow’s reply was: Why, it is a good thing for you 
that your applicants can not pass these civil-service examina- 
tions.” His colleague said, Why?“ In answer Mr. Brownlow 
said: “If they could pass civil-service examinations somebody 
else would be representing that district in Congress.“ [Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I was surprised to hear my 
good friend the Representative from Georgia [Mr. Howanp] al- 
most denounce the public-school system of the United States. I 
ean not believe that he represents in that criticism or denun- 
ciation the feeling of the people of his State with regard to the 
public-school system of this country. In Towa, where we have 
the highest percentage of literacy. of any State in the Unton, the 
people glory in the public-school system as perhaps the bright- 
est jewel of the Republic, and I do not believe that we should 
cast upon the high schools or public-school system of this coun- 
try discredit because those who come from them fail to pass 
these examinations at the Naval and Military Academies. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a very significant fact, which I desire 
to call especially to the attention of the House, that we have 
heard here the testimony of the leader of the minority [Mr. 
Mann], the Representative from Illinois, saying that he would 
not appoint a man to a position to either of these academies 
unless the applicant would take a few months of special pre- 
paratory work at one of these preparatory academies. I talked 
with a Member of Congress who for more than 20 years had 
served in this House, and he told me that he never had made a 
recommendation that had gone through except they had taken 
this preparatory work at one of these preparatory academies. 

Mr. Speaker, it is furthermore a fact that I learned from con- 
yersations with these students themselves that they believe that 
there is little chance for the young man unless he does take this 
special preparatory work at one of these schools. Now, I do 
not sny that this means necessarily that favoritism has been 


shown in allowing those to go through who have taken this pre- 
paratory work, but I do say that there is something wrong in a 
system which will allow 60 to 75 per cent of those who have 
taken a cramming of three months, given them by a preparatory 
school, to then successfully pass after that cramming, when 
equally able young men, coming from schools, high schools, and 
some of them from the colleges of this country, are unable to 
pass the examination or to get through. 

Gentlemen have said here that what we needed was a more 
thorough preparation in the high schools and in the public 
schools, but can it be considered that a thorough preparation, 
that with three months in one of these preparatory schools, can 
so fix up the mentality and the equipment and the profound 
knowledge of these subjects that will enable 60 or T5 per cent of 
these boys to pass? In my judgment, there is something wrong 
in the system of examinations somewhere. I do not know 
where it is, but we certainly ought to find out. Those young 
men who are to go into the Navy or into the Army—in the 
service of their country—ought to be sound physically. We all 
admit that. They ought to be intelligent. We all admit that. 
But they ought not to be compeiled to incur the expense or take 
the time of a three months’ preparation in an academy at 
Washington or Annapolis as a requisite for admission into the 
national schools for preparation for service in the Army and 
Navy of the United States. Such a condition imposes an unjust 
handicap on the poor boy who can not afford the additional 
expense, and adds a burden not contemplated nor authorized 
by the law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sns] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. E 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, as we all know, there were no com- 
mittees appointed for the present Congress until some time in 
June. I do not remember just the exact date. But we all 
know from several votes in the House of Representatives in 
the last Congress it was the fixed and determined purpose to 
abolish the Commerce Court. Without a committee to which a 
bill could be referred, I introduced a bill, H. R. 1921, which 
simply embraced the provisions of the appropriation bill that 
had been passed abolishing the court, but which had been 
vetoed. I did that for the purpose of moving to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, and to avoid the contention that the 
bill had not been considered by any committee—by introducing 
and passing simply the legislative provisions in the appropria- 
tion bill which had been considered, and which was passed over 
the veto of the President. 

At the request of the chairman, I carried that bill to the 
Attorney General, the Hon. J. C. McReynolds, and asked for any 
suggestions that he might have to make, stating to him plainly 
that the question as to whether the court was to be abolished 
or not was not to be considered by him, for we had settled that 
already. I received the following letter from the Attorney 
General, dated May 6, 1913, which reads as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Orrick OF THN ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., May 6, 1913. 

My Dran Mn. Stas: A ested, I h msidered 
(H. R. 1921) abolishing ths Comnerce Goart with A view 8 
you some aid about the jurisdiction of the courts. 

Irrespective of the policy of the measure, upon which I express no 
opinion, I venture to suggest, in line with your views— 

1. Venue: As drawn, the bill would probably permit the railroads 
a choice of a considerable number of districts, and I should think it 
would be desirable to fix the jurisdiction more definitely by law. 

I don't think of any better method than to return to the method 
which existed prior to the establishment of the Commerce Court, which 
was Sonor sity the district in which the comp t resided or, if a 
corporation, had its principal operat office. 

„ Interlocutory injunctions: I think the bill should explicitly pro- 
hibit any court from issuing an interlocutory injunction unless Shey 
specifically find that the validity of the com lon's order is seriously 
doubtful and that the irreparable injury to the petitioner from its en- 
forcement pendente lite would be substantially greater than the irrepa- 
rable injury to the beneficiaries of the order m its s nsion. 

Temporary restraining orders: I su t the eliminaton of the 
provision for temporary restraining orders, use under the law there 
must be a period of at least 30 days after the order before it goes into 
effect (sec. 15 of the act to regulate commerce), and this ought to allow 

lenty of time for the railroad to make its application for ordinary 

terlocutory injunction provided for by your bill. Also, the commis- 
sion has not made difficult the matter of extending the effective dates 
of its orders where the occasion justified. 

Supreme Court Justices: I A . that the requirement that the 
Supreme Court.Justices participate the hearing of applications for 
interlocutory ctions be eliminated because that court is so heavily 
overburdened already and because it would be very inconvenient for 
them to be traveling about to the districts where hearings are to occur, 
or for the judges of those districts to come especially to Washington. 

5. Appeal: The provisions for an appeal, on page 4, lines 3, 4, 5, and 
6, are probably inadvertent because the subject covered by similar 
provisions on page 2, lines 15, 16, and 17. 

G. Remand: There should be some express eee for remand of 
cases now pending undecided in the Supreme Court. 
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7. State commissions: At page 4, lines 12, 13, and 14, I assume that 
“any administrative board or commission created by and acting under 
the statute of a State“ means any “ public-service commission,” ete. 

8. Record, findings, limitation of review, and certiorari: To expe- 
dite these aa as mneh as poss 791 5 ana 75 9 7 5 he court ste gles 

uestions of law, perhaps you might wish to Incorporate some s — 
N as I have 9 attached at the end of your bill, numbered 
sections 6 and 7. 

I have also suggested these sections to Mr. BROUSSARD in connection 
with the bill I understand he proposes to introduce, because I think 
that Congress may desire to subject any court, whether the Commerce 
Court or the district court, to these limitations. 

9. Numbering: For purposes of reference and litigation it is so much 
more convenient to have the bill broken up into sections that I have 
ventured to suggest this on the text of the bill. 

On the attached copy I have indicated 7 5 75 which would accom- 
plish these suggestions, if you should conclude to accept them. 


n 
ee J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 


Attorney General. 

Hon. T. W. SIMs, 

House of Representatives. 
Then, on the 22d of May, 1913, I received the following letter 
from the Attorney General: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1913. 
Hon. THETUS W. Stats, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN : I am sending you herewith a copy of a 
letter from my friend, Mr. Hines, who for a long time has been con- 
nected with interstate-commerce litigation as a representative of the 
railroads. What he says is always worthy of very serious consideration, 
and I commend his suggestions to you. 

J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 


Sr Se Ey Attorney General. 


ae Copy of lette from Walker D. Hines, Esq., dated May 21, 


The copy of the letter inclosed from Mr. Hines is as follows: 


CRAVATH & lIENDERSON, 
New York, May 21, 1913. 
Ion. JAMES C. MCREYNOLDS 
Attorney General, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. MCREYNOLDS : Referring to my letter of Tth instant, rela- 
tive to H. R. 1921, introduced by Mr. Sus, which bill, I presume, is 
intended to be superseded by H. R. 4546, introduced by Mr. Sims, the 
latter . of the same tenor, and to my cônversatlon with 
you yeste: ; 

Section 206 of the Commerce Court chapter of the judiciary act 
(36 Stat. L., 1148) provides that the Commerce Court's orders, writs, 
and process may run, be served, and be returnable anywhere in the 
United States. ‘This section does not purport to deal with either the 
jurisdiction or the procedure of the Commerce Court, but defines certain 
of its powers, including the power to issue process, and therefore the 
Sims bill would not continue that section in force, but would be regarded 
as repealing it. 

It is well established that, e d of express tarinaan, a 
district court of the United States can not issue process beyond the 
limits of its own district, but that the process can only be served upon 

rsons within the same district, (Toland v. Sprague, 12 Peters, 300; 

erndon u. Ridgway, 17 How.. 424; United States v. Union Pacific 
R. R., ., 569.) I do not understand that sections 51 to 57 of 
the district courts chapter of the judiciary act (36 U. S. Stat. L., pp. 
1101-1103) would empower the district court to issue process runn ng 
beyond the limits of the district in cases brought under the Sims bill, 
either to enforce or set aside orders of the commission, 

With respect to suits brought to enforce orders of the commission, 
it would be a matter of great importance to the Government to have 
adequate provision for process of the district court running into other 
districts and States. 

With respect to suits brought by railroad companies to set aside 
orders, I doubt if the question would be so important, because I be- 
lieve the bill as a whole would evidence an intention on the part of 
Congress that the United States might be sued in any district, and that 
the court would find some way to hold that the Government was duly 
before the court. Even in such suits, however, the matter might be 
of importance if it should be desirable to bring in other defendants 
besides the United States. 

On the whole, I believe it very important to the Government, and 
desirable to carriers, that there should be an express provision in the 
Sims bill that in all suits covered thereby the process of the district 
purt shall run, be seryed, and be returnable anywhere in the United 

tates. 

Sincerely, yours, WALKER D. HINES. 


After I saw the committees were going to be appointed before 
all appropriation bills were brought in, I had prepared as best 
I could, with all the help I could get, the bill H. R. 5611, and 
after having received the kind of a letter I did from the Attor- 
ney General, I felt it would have been an absolute discourtesy 
to him not to submit that bill to Mr. Hines for his suggestions. 
I did so, and I received the following letter from him with 
reference to the bill, dated June 2, as follows: 


Cravath & HENDERSON, 
New York, June 2, 1913, 
Hon. T. W. SIMS 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Sims: I feel greatly complimented that you have written 
me in 3 to H. R. 5611, and shall do my best to comply with your 
uest: 
understand your purpose to be to transfer to the district courts 
the jurisdiction now vested in the Commerce Court, and to provide for 
the employment in the district courts of practically the same procedure 
that is now 5 in the Commerce Court, and to do all of this 
with the least ange in the law, so as to avoid, as far as possible, 
changes of an affirmative character which will call for construction 
by the courts. 


Accordingly I have the following suggestions to make: 

The Commerce Court act provides: 

„Its orders, writs, and process may run, be served, and be return- 
able anywhere in the United States.” 

H. R. 5611 provides: 

“The writs and processes of the district courts may in these cases 
be issued at (I understand the word ‘at’ is to be changed to the word 
to.“) any place within the United States.“ 

Would it not be better to copy in this respect the exact language 
of the Commerce Court act, so as to avoid the possibility of any court 
assuming that the change in the language was intended to bring about 
a change in the meaning? You will note the Commerce Court act uses 
the word “orders” as well as the words “ writs and process.“ 

Therefore, would it not be better to follow precisely the language of 
the Commerce Court act, so that the language would read: 

“The orders, writs, and processes of the district courts may in 
be served, and be returnable anywhere in the United 


The Commerce Court act provides as an exception— 
“that in cases where irreparable damage would otherwise ensue to the 

titioner, said court, or a judge thereof may on hearing, after pot 
ess than three days’ notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Attorney General, allow a temporary stay or suspension in whole 
or in part of the operation of the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for not more than 60 days from the date of the order of 
such court or judge, pending application to the court for its order or 
injunction, in which case the said order shall contain a specific finding, 
based upon evidence submitted to the judge making the order and 
identified by reference thereto, that such irreparable damage would re- 
sult to the petitioner and specifying the nature of the damage. The 
court may, at the time of bearing such application upon a like finding, 


continue the temporary stay or suspension in whole or in part until 


its decision upon the application.” (Sec. 208 of the judiciary act, 36 
U. S. Stat. L., p. 1149.) 

H. R. 5611 requires the application for a tem rary restraining 
order to be made to three judges and on five days’ notice, and thus puts 
the matter on practically the same basis as an application for a tem- 
pouty injunction and wipes out entirely the plan of the Commerce 

ourt act, which contemplates that an application for a temporary 
restraining order may be made to a single judge of the court and on 
three days’ notice. Indeed it will be much more important in the dis- 
trict court to have an 5 to apply for a temporary restraining 
order to a single judge than it has been in the Commerce Court. In 
the Commerce Court, generally speaking, a majority of the members of 
the court is always available in Washington, so that an application can 
be made to them without serious inconvenience. But if the Commerce 
Court should be abolished, it would be rarely the case that three Fed- 
eral judges of the required grade would be found together in aay one 
place, and it would be necessary before the petitioner could make an 
application for him to prevail upon the judges to go to some place 
where they could sit together and hear the application for a temporary 
restraining order. This may be a matter of most serious consequence, 
and it may become utterly impracticable within the time before an 
order is to take effect to get the judges assembled who are qualified to 
pass upon the application for the restraining order. 

Under such circumstances it is highly desirable to preserve the pro- 
cedure already recognized by the Commerce Court act and to permit the 
n for the temporary restraining order to be made to a single 
judge. This matter was quite carefully considered by Congress in con- 
nection with the act regulating the issuance of injunctions by Federal 
courts against State railroad commissions, and it was there recognized 
that it would be necessary in many cases to make an application for a 
temporary restraining order to a single judge on account of the 8 
impossibility of getting three judges together within the limited time. 

f course, if an order of the commission is unlawful and will be set 
aside when the court comes to consider it, it will be far better for 
everybody concerned to have the order temporarily restrained while the 
court is considering the motion for a 7 njunction, Otherwise 
the commission's order will go into effect for a short period of time 
and will completely upset the existing tariffs and the existing trade 
relations, and then there will be a further reconstruction of the situa- 
tion when the temporary injunction shall be granted. This is pecu- 
Marly a situation where the status 75 ought to be preserved in cases 
of irreparable damage. Of course. after obtaining the restraining order 
the petitioner will have to procen promptly to make his application for 
temporary injunction to the three judges, and the restraining order 
will remain in effect ge until the three judges shall have passed upon 
the application for the temporary injunction. 

For the same reasons it would be better to preserve the three days’ 
notice for application for temporary restraining orders, thereby — 
serving the provision of the Commerce Court act instead of exten ing 
the notice to five days. 

The only other suggestion I have is that under the Commerce Court 
act there Is specific provision (sec, 210) th 
“a final judgment or decree of the Commerce Court may be reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States if appeal to the Supreme Court 
be taken by an aggrieved party within 60 days after the entry of said 
final judgment or decree.” 

There is no provision in the same language, or substantially in the 
same language, in II. R. 5611. But there is a provision in lines 3 and 
4, on page 4, that the same procedure as to expedition and appeal shall 
apply upon the final hearing of cases as applies with respect to orders 
granting preliminary injunctions, The question occurs to me whether 
there may not be danger that the court will construe this as meaning 
that there may be no appeal at all upon the final hearing except where 
the final judgment or decree grants an injunction against the commis- 
sion’s order. I am satisfied this is not the intention, and I think it 
quite doubtful as to whether the court would place such a construction 
opon the provision. But oer tp from your letter that you de- 
sire to put the matter upon substantially the same basis as it now is, 
it has occurred to me that you might think it advisable to clear up this 
question entirely. 

In conclusion, I suggest for your consideration whether it might not 
be a good an after transferring the jurisdiction to the district courts 
and providing for the venue, to repeat practically verbatim the provi- 
sions of the Commerce Court act. This will reduce to a minimum any 
danger there may be of new questions being raised and new construc- 
tions insisted upon or allowed, 

Sincerely, yours, WALKER D. HINES. 


I then wrote him, acknowledging receipt of his letter, and in- 
closed to him the following proposed amendments, along the 
line of his suggestions in three particulars, which I will put in 


. 
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the Recorp, but stated I could not agree to one of his proposi- 
tions, and that was that a petition for a preliminary restrain- 
ing order should be submitted to a single judge, because there 
seemed to be great opposition by those who were in favor of 
continuing the court to having petitioners who bring suits to 
enjoin the orders of the commission submitted to particular 
judges that the petitioners might select, but providing for three 
judges instead of one, as the law had formerly been as to issu- 
ing preliminary restraining orders, which had my opposition: 


(II. R. 5611.) 


d: 
“The orders, writs, and processes of the district courts may in these 
cases run, be served, and be returnable anywhere in the United States. 

Insert, in line 25 of page 3. after the word “ case,” the words: 

“Provided such appeal be taken within 30 days after, such pre- 
liminary injunction or restraining or stay order is granted. 

After the word “ apply,” in line 4 on page 4, insert the words: 

“A final judgment or decree of the district court may be reviewed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States if appeal to the Supreme 
Court be takèn by an aggrieved party within 60 days after the entry 
of said final judgment or decree, and such appeals may be taken in 
like manner as appeals are taken nnder existing law from the Commerce 
Court to the Supreme Court.” 


I then received the following letter of June 9 from Mr. 
Hines, a long letter, giving his views as to the amendments I 
offered, and making further suggestions, which reads as follows: 


CRAVATH & HENDERSON, 
New York, June 9, 1913. 
D: 8 8 have read with great 
nan Mr. Sims: I greatly appreciate, and — 
week. 
2 


will fully meet 75 int — e x pid Rae 5 contemp 8575 
strik w and processes 
pa ae pt since within the United 


courts may in these cases be issued to any 


States,” and inserting in lieu thereof the follo : “ The orders, writs, 


and processes of the district courts may in these cases run, be served, 
and be returnable anywhere in the Uni States.” 
Second. The amendment you pro „ In line 25, on 8, after 


the word “case,” by the addition of the words “ provid such appeal 
be taken within 30 days after such preliminary injunction or restraining 
or stay order is e raises a question which had before 
my attention, and that is, that under the Commerce Court act, w ile 
rovision is made for an appeal to the Supreme Court from an inter- 
ocutory order granting or continuing an injunction restraining 
enforcement of an order of the commission (which, of course, means a 
preliminary injunction), no 8 is made for an appeal from a 
restraining or stay o „ and I think perhaps you will agree with me 
that there is no necessity for an appeal from such an order. The 
restraining or stay order is merely a temporary order, which is made 
to preserve the status until the application for the preliminary injunc- 
tion can be heard and determined. It would seem unnecessary to 
rovide for an appeal from a tempora restraining order to the 
. Court, because that order would either be terminated or 
superseded by the lower court's action upon the ey for the 
preliminary (adunction long before the appeal would, in the ordinary 
course, receive the Supreme Court's consideration. Under any proper 
ractice the temporary restraining order should be but of short uration. 
Tt should be followed 8 by the hearing upon the application for 
unction. 

the Re Coop dy TIY that denial will termi- 
nate the temporary 9 order. If the court grants the tem- 
porary injunction, that act will supersede the temporary restrainin; 
order, and then the appeal will be from the preliminary injunction, an 
not from the temporary restraining order. My suggestion, therefore, 
would be to strike out the words “or restraining or stay order,” in 
25 25 of page 3, and also the same words in your proposed addition. 


y 
appeal from a final judgment or decree of the district court. Would 
it not 


the preliminary 
If the court den 


og wet 
‘ourth. As to permitting action by a single judge, I see that I did 
not make clear ti my former letter the distinction between the tem- 
rary restraining order and the preliminary injunction, You arc en- 
rely correct in saying that under the Hepburn Act the preliminary 
injunction had to be 1 by the court, Which had to consist of not 
less than three circuit 1 Sd y virtue of the expedition act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1903, which the Hepburn Act made applicable to suits to set 
aside orders of the commission. But this was not the case as to the 
temporary restraining order. The Hepburn Act contained no provision 
as to the temporary restraining order, and consequently such tem- 
porary order could made by a single toes. I prenume that this 
eR ‘done by virtue of section 718 of the vised Statutes, which 
ro 3 
pr Whenever notice is given of a motion for an injunction out of a 
circuit or district cou i here 


While I have not had time to review the history of the manere x 


judges. My only object, therefore, is to preserve under your bill the 
same condition which I understand has always os 
a single 


o, in cases of danger of irreparable injury has always 
to grant a temporary res g order, w ich w 0 
status until the court should have an o unity to hear and deter- 
mine the application for the preliminary injunction. I think the dis- 
tinction which I make between a temporary restraining order and a 


ad power 
e th 


preliminary injunction answers the point made by you that it onght 
not to be permissible for the complainant to select a particular judge. 
It will be of no substantial advantage whatever to the complainant to 
get a temporary eee order unless it can be premptiy fol- 
owed up by a preliminary injunction. Hence, if the preliminary in- 
junction can be Say boa only by a court of three, there is no danger 
of abuse from the issuing of the temporary restraining order by a 
single judge, since such order will be speedily terminated or super- 
seded by the action of the court of three. I may add that this matter 
was the subject of reconsideration in connection with the act which now 
provides for the court of three judges to try suits brought to prevent the 
enforcement of State statutes, and the justice of permitting a single 

to grant a temporary restraining order pending the opportunity 
or a hearing and determination of the application for a preliminary 
injunction was again recognized. Therefore the change I am suggest- 
ing is a very narrow one, and is intended to preserve a right which 
has always been recognized and which is very different from the 
right of having the application for the preliminary injunction passed 


upon by a sing e 5 55 

I may add that while the commission gives not less than 30 and fre- 
quently 60 days or more before its order becomes effective, yet the 
conditions are always so complex that a great deal of labor is requisite 

order to make an accurate presentation of the case to the court, 
and it may well be that practically the entire time limit may be con- 
sumed in making a presentation which will be intelligible to the court. 
Consequently, it may be of very great e to permit the car- 
rier to get a temporary res order from a single judge so as to 
preserve the status until three j may be assembled 
determine the application for the preliminary injunction. I am very 
hopeful that you will agree with me that the criti and dissatisfac- 
tion which have existed in this matter have been with reference to the 
granting of preliminary injunctions by a single Judge rdther than with 
reference to the granting of a temporary restraining order, which, if 
properly guarded by statute, as it is under the Commerce Court act, is 
a paray temporary expedient which will be speedily terminated or 
superseded by the action of the court of three upon the application for 
the ecg pee injunction. 

Fifth, Another feature of this matter occurs to me and, in view 
of the shortness of the time, may be of some practical importance. I 
presume that if your bill should be passed at this session it will be 
passed between now and the ist of July, since on that date, I under- 
stand, the appropriation for the Commerce Court comes to an end. 
Consequently, the bill will pass both Houses and be approved by the 
President on very short notice. The result will be that apparentl 
things will come to a dead stop in the Commerce Court on July $ 1 
have no cases there and am not advised as to the state of Its docket, 
but I A that it is probable that the court may have numerous 
cases which it has heard arguments and received briefs, either on 
final submission or on submission upon some interlocutory motion. 

The court under your bill will cease to have any jurisdiction imme- 
diately upon the approval of the bill, except as to the details relating 
to the transfer of the cases. Hence, the result may be that various 
district courts will have to take up and reconsider matters which have 
already been argued and submitted to the Commerce Court, and which, 
in the interest of economy of time and labor, could better be decided 
by the Commerce Court than to be reargued and reconsidered in the 
various district courts, What weuld you think, therefore, of the de- 
sirability of making a provision that risdiction of the Commerce 
Court should continue for 30 days after the passage of the act for the 
purpose of disposing of all cases and motions under submission at the 

te of the Bee of the act, all such cases to be transferred to their 
respective distri courts at the end of the 30 days and all other 
pe 5 nie 8 N — = niger neta to scare mes courts at 

0 a e point as o ramount rtance, but it 
occurs to me that it might be of substantial convenience t0 the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the commission, as well as to the counsel of 
the railroad companies. 

Sixth. There is one other feature of 
mentioned in my rae letter, 
be at variance with your intention of prewecving the general law as it 
now is. The feature to which I refer is contained in lines 4 to 12, on 
page 4, and reads as follows: 

“The provisions of this section shall also apply to the issuing and 
granting of preliminary injunctions and restraining or stay orders 
suspen the enforcement, operation, or execution of, or setting aside, 
orders made by any administrative board or commission created ty and 
acting under the statute of a State. And in such case the notice 
required shall be served upon the defendants in the case and upon the 
attorney general of the State.” 

Of course this is a matter with which the Commerce Court act does 
not deal at all and therefore constitutes entirely mew legislation. Not 
only would the ge quoted make an entirely new provision as to 
the cases in question, but it would be a provision which is d- 
stantially. diferent from the a d peo on contained in section 
266 of the judiciary act (36 U. S. Sta L., 1162), which relates to 
the granting of interlocutory injunctions suspendin: the enforcement of 
statutes of a State. Ought not the matter of issuing and granting of 
preliminary injunctions and restraining or stay orders suspending the 
enforcement of orders of State boards and commissions, if changed at 
all, to be made strictly analogous to the provisions relating to pre- 
injunctions and restraining orders restraining the enforce- 
State statutes? 


I am imposing on the consideration which you have shown me. 
e Men importance, oa I wish to 


although 
araa ae been so prolix as to make me a discoura) 
respondent. 

in expressing my great appreciation of the compliments you have 
shown me by conferring with me about this matter, er 7 


Sincerely, yours, 
WALKER D. HINES. 

Hon. T. W. SIMS, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

I then carried these letters and suggestions of Mr. Hines and 
the three amendments I proposed to the Solicitor of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and asked his opinion of so amend- 
ing my bill 5611, and he said the three amendments proposed 
could not possibly hurt the bill, and he believed they would 
benefit it; and that is the reason why I advocated putting those 
three amendments in. 


to hear and 


I ought to have 


your bill which 
since that fea seems to 


1913. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman from Tennessee tell 
me who brought this Mr. Hines or the Attorney General into this 
thing? 

Mr. SIMS. All I know about Mr. Hines being in it was from 
the letter I received from the Attorney General commending his 
suggestions to thy consideration. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, you never had anything to 
do with Mr. Hines in this matter until the Attorney General of 
the United States brought him to your attention? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, I had heard of Mr. Hines, of course. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I mean you had never heard of him in 
connection with the Court of Commerce legislation? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I had never heard of him in connection with 
the Commerce Court legislation. I do not even now know 
whether Mr. Hines is in favor of a Commerce Court or not. 
I did not ask him whether he was in favor of it or not, and I 
did not care whether he was or not. I was interested only in 
the manner of transferring jurisdiction of the Commerce Court 
to the district courts, and as the Attorney General has sent his 
letter to me with the respectful and kindly request to consider 
the suggestions therein, and at that time having no idea of insist- 
ing upon passing the bill 1921, I thought it was my duty, and 
nothing but a proper respect for the Attorney General, to submit 
the bill No. 5611 to Mr. Hines for his suggestions, and I did so. 
He gave them, as stated in his letters which I have just read. 
I see nothing wrong in my connection with the matter from 
beginning to end. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning in a newspaper of this city there 
was an article published, stating in effect that a communica- 
tion had been sent to the Committee on the Judiciary calling 
attention to this matter and making suggestions that perhaps 
the committee on lobbying of the Senate ought to investigate this 
matter and ask me for all correspondence in regard to it. I 
thoroughly agree with anything that looks to publicity about 
anything, and I give now and here to the public all the letters 
and communications of every kind about this whole affair, and 
I hope everybody will read them in the Recorp in the morning. 
There is nothing in this correspondence to indicate whether 
Mr. Hines is in favor of the Commerce Court or not, and it 
would not make a particle of difference to me whether he was 
or not, and I only asked his opinion and suggestions out of a 
proper respect for the Attorney General of the United States, 
who is the law officer of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have permission to place in the 
Recorp a copy of resolutions and bills which I have not had 
the time to read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the first is the resolution adopted by 
the Democratic caucus: 


to b into 
a rule making in order appropriate legislation for su purpose any 
appropriation bill during the present session, whether incorporated in 
an original bill or by amendment, which amendment may be offered in 
Committee of the ole House on the state of the Union or in the 
House as in- Committee of the Whole or in the itself, and 
although such appropriation bill may be considered under motion to 
suspend the rules. 


The next resolution was introduced by Hon. W. C. ADAMSON 
and referred to the Rules Committee, authorizing the abolish- 
ment of the court and vesting the jurisdiction now exercised 
by the Commerce Court in the district courts of the United 
States, which reads as follows: 

Resolution. 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this rule it shall be in order for 
the Committee on Appropriations to incorporate and report as a part 
of any appropriation bill, or for any Member, during the consideration 
of any appropriation bill, either in the House, although it may be on 
motion to suspend the rules, or in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, or in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
oe eet as an amendment to such appropriation bill the follow- 

g provisions: 

5 That the Commerce Court, created and established by the act en- 
titled ‘An act to create a Commerce Court and to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as hereto- 
fore amended, and for other purposes,’ approved June 18, 1910, be, and 
the same hereby is, abolished, and the jurisdiction vested in said Com- 
merce Court by said act is hereby transferred to and vested in the 
several district courts of the United States; Provided, That the Com- 
merce Court shall continue 60 days after the a roval of this act for 
the purpose of considering, and so far as . e disposing of, cases 
8 argued and submitted, but no new suit or case for any pur- 
pose shall be brought in said court. 

“The venue of any suit hereafter brought to enforce, suspend, or 
set aside, in whole or in part, any order of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission shall be in the judicial district where some or all of the 
rtation covered by the order has either its origin or destination, 

ex that where the order does not relate to 1 the venue 
shall be in the district where the matter complained of in the petition 
before the commission arises, and except that where the order does 
not relate either to transportation or to a matter so complained of 
before the commission the matter covered 7 the order shall deemed 
to arise in the district where one of the petitioners in court has either 
its principal office or its principal operating office. In case such trans- 
po tion relates to a through shipment the term ‘destination’ shall 

construed as meaning destination of such shipment. 

“The procedure in the district courts in respect to cases of which 
8 is conferred upon them by this act sball be the same as that 
eretoiore one in 


À y in be serv and 
ope pe anywhere in the United States; and the right of appeal 


assistance to hear and de- 
termine the application two other judges. Said application shal! not 
be heard or determined before at least five days’ notice of the hearing 
has been given to the Interstate Commerce Commission, to the Attor- 
my General of the United States, and to such other persons as Day be 
defendants in the suit. The hearing upon such 8 shall be 
p precedence, and shall be in every way expedited and be assigned 
or a hearing at the earliest cticable —5 after the expiration of the 
notice hereinbefore proviged for. An ap may be taken direct to the 
Supreme Court of the United States m the order granting, after 
notice and hearing, a preliminary injunction, or restraining or sta 
order, in such case if such en be taken within 30 days after suc 
iminary injunction or restraining order or stay order is granted, 
and upon the final hearing of any suit brought to suspend or set aside, 
in whole or in part, any order of said commission the same require- 
ment as to judges and the same procedure as to expedition and appeal 
shall apply. A final judgment or decree of the district court may be 
review by the Supreme Court of the United States if * to the 
Supreme Court be taken by an aggrieved party within days after 
the entry of such final ju ent or decree, and such appeals may be 
taken in like manner as appeals are taken under existing law from the 
Commerce Court to the Supreme Court. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall also apply to the ing and granting of preliminary injunc- 
tions and restraining or stay orders suspending the enforcement, opera- 
tion, or execution of, or setting aside, orders made by any adminis- 
ve or commission created by and acting under the statute 
of a State. And in such case the notice required shall be served upon 
the defendants in the case and upon the attorney general of the State. 
All cases —— Se the Commerce Court at the date of the ee 
of this act shall deemed pending in and be transferred forthwith to 
said district courts, except cases which msy previously have been sub- 
records, papers, aad. peocentings shall eee 
reco! papers, an gs nsfer 0 e distr! 
court wherein it might have been filed at the time it was filed in the 
Commerce Court if this act had then been in effect; and it it might 
have been filed in any one of two or more district courts it shall be 
transferred to that one of said district courts which may be designated 
by the petitioner or petitioners in said case, or, upon failure of said 
ones to act in the premises within 10 days after the passage of 
act, to such one of said district courts as may be designated by the 
ju of the Commerce Court. The judges of the Commerce Court 
1 have authority, and are hereby directed, to make any and all 
orders and to take any other action necessary to transfer as aforesaid 
the cases and all the records, papers, and proceedings then pending in 
the Commerce Court to said district courts. 

“Any case hereafter remanded from the Supreme Court which but 
for the passage of this act would have been remanded to the Commerce 
Court I] be remanded to a district court des ted by the Supreme 
Coert wherein it might have been instituted at the time it was in- 
stituted in the Commerce Court if this act had then been in effect, and 
thereafter such district court shall take all necessary and proper pro- 
ceedings in such case in accordance with law and such mandate, order, 
or decree therein as may be made by said Supreme Court. 

eine laws or parts of laws inconsistent with this act are 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 2272) providing for an increase in the number of midship- 
men at the United States Naval Academy after June 30, 1913. 


vacatictes ta the 000000 
or Staff Corps of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Papcrrr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
Papert] asked to have a letter read. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. I will ask that it be just inserted in 
the RECORD as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
3 [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments to the bill (H. R. 1917) making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
yarious Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

II. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution appropriating $4,000 to defray 
traveling expenses of soldiers of the Civil War, now residing in 
the District of Columbia, from Washington, D. C., to Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and return. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

II. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution appropriating $4,000 to defray 
trayeling expenses of soldiers of the Civil War, now residing in 
the District of Columbia, from Washington, D. C., to Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and return. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up 
the conference report on the bill H. R. 1917, the Indian appro- 
priation bill, and ask that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. The statement is short. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the accompanying state- 
ment will be read in lieu of the report. 

There was no objection. 

The statement was read. 

[For full text of conference report and accompanying state- 
ment, see House proceedings of June 26, 1913, p. 2187.) 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to make an inquiry 
about some of these amendments. 
` Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Which is the amendment that the 
gentleman desires to inquire about? 

Mr. MANN. Amendment No. 11, proposing to haye a joint 
commission, which I refer to respectfully as the joint commis- 
sion to investigate Indian affairs, but if I referred to it with- 
out respect I should call it another congressional junketing 
committee. 

I notice there are two of them provided for in this bill. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs are a great committee. Will 
they have the opportunity this summer to run two of these 
traveling committees? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will state to the gentleman that 
it is not the intention of making these committees junketing 
committees, but working committees. 

Mr. MANN. That evidently is the intention. There is noth- 
ing else that can be done under this. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman has overlooked 
the fact that the joint special committee to investigate the 
New Mexico sanitarium and the Yakima irrigation project must 
report before the Ist of January, 1914. The life of the other 
joint general Indian investigating committee runs during this 
Congress. 

Mr. MANN. I have not overlooked that fact. That has 
nothing to do with the question I submitted, but I know that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The duties of these joint investi- 
gating committees are entirely different. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The first one is a special investi- 
gating committee to investigate the New Mexico and Yakima 
propositions only. That was carried in the original bill; if the 
gentleman will yield a moment—— 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. I am yielding for information. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think I can make it plain to 
the gentleman. That provision was for the purpose of investi- 
gating the $1,800,000—— 

Mr. MANN. That was to investigate the Yakima proposition. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; the Yakima irrigation proj- 
ect and also the New Mexico Tuberculosis Sanitarium proposi- 
tion was carried in the original bil 

Mr. MANN. It was not carried in the original bill as re- 
ported to the House at the last session, but was added as a Sen- 
ate amendment or in conference. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It was added last year in the 
Senate and agreed to in conference. 

Mr. MANN. It was one of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; and the House agreed to it, 
and it was a part of the bill. This bill contained that provision 
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when it went to the Senate from the House. We made the latter 
part of the amendment for the purpose of investigating the ques- 
tion of appropriating $1,800,000 for the Yakima irrigation proj- 
ect. It is necessary to furnish to these Indians the water that 
they have had time out of mind for the purpose of irrigating 
part of their reservation. 

The other proposition was to build a sanitarium for Indians 
suffering from tuberculosis, or the white plague, in the United 
States, and it was thought that New Mexico was the proper 
place to locate this sanitarium. 

The Senate inserted the other proposition authorizing the 
joint commission of three members of each of the two Com- 
mittees on Indian Affairs in this Congress to investigate every 
phase or proposition relative to the Indians named in the reso- 
ution. 

The general investigating committee is required to report dur- 
ing the Sixty-third Congress. These are separate propositions, 
one a House, the other a Senate proposition. One is to investi- 
gate two special objects, and was provided for in the bill which 
was passed last winter. The other is a Senate proposition, for 
a general investigation of Indian matters. 

Mr. MANN. What I said is still true, that there is a propo- 
sition in this bill now for two separate commissions to travel 
over the country. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Two investigations are necessary. 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman permit me to 
explain the reason why? 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman had been doing that; 
but I am always willing to hear my instructive friend from 
Texas. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will yield, I 
think I have fully explained the first matter that I referred to. 

With reference to the second, the Indian reservations are 
scattered all over the western part of the United States. It is 
impossible for our committee to legislate intelligently upon 
these matters when the Indians are so far away from us, and 
it is necessary to send a committee there to learn at first- 
hand their actual condition and desires. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. There are two commissions provided for by 
this conference report—one is for a commission of three Mem- 
bers of the House and three from the Senate, and the other is 
for a commission of two Members of the House and two from 
the Senate. I heartily concur in what the chairman has just 
stated, that the location of the Indians and the property being 
so far from Washington and so little known, intelligent legisla- 
tion respecting both the property and the Indians can not be 
had without some investigation. Does the gentleman think 
that the balance of the Indian committee is pure surplusage, 
and that the end can be obtained by having two commissions 
when the committee stands at 217 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not presume the same men 
would be put on the two commissions. One would investigate 
the two special purposes, and the other would be a general com- 
mittee to extend during the life of the Congress. The Indians 
have $800,000,000 of property scattered all over the country, 
and to intelligently legislate on these matters we should have a 
general investigation by the two Houses jointly, investigating 
these Indian affairs and then reporting back to the House. 

Mr. MILLER. What is the reason we investigate the need 
and maintenance of a tuberculosis hospital in New Mexico? I 
should think if there was any one subject that the committee 
could legislate upon without a personal investigation that would 
be the one. Why was that selected, instead of some of the large 
and insistent questions relating to irrigation of lands in Ari- 
zona, for instance, and the Blackfoot question in Montana? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The Indian population of New 
Mexico and Arizona located on the Navajo Reservation and 
the Mescalero and Apache Indians and various scattered bands 
elsewhere will amount to possibly 40,000 in numbers. It was 
not contemplated by the Senate amendment to build a sani- 
tarium on the Rio Grande, but to build it in the White Moun- 
tains, on this side of the Rio Grande. 

Let me state further that Fort Wingate, which is situated 
near the line between Arizona and New Mexico, was abandoned 
several years ago and is no longer in use by the Army. This 
property is worth at least one-half a million dollars. It was 
used by five companies of Cavalry. I think we could use this 
fort and the valuable military reservation on which it is located 
for this hospital and also for the purpose of locating thereon 
an Indian school. It is on the edge of the Navajo Reservation 
and near the center of a very large Indian population, where 
there is more need of a hospital than at any other point in 
these States. 
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Mr. MILLER. It is not contemplated for a general commis- 
sion to go to New Mexico to secure information which the gen- 
tleman has given us and which seems ample? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; but I will further state 
that Fort Stanton, on the eastern side of the Rio Grande, 
has been used a number of years for the purpose of a sani- 
tarium for the tuberculosis patients of the Navy. They have 
been suecessfully treated there and we have spent at least 
$250,000 on that hospital. 

This fort, if abandoned, will make an excellent sanitarium. 
Which of these two forts or military reservations will be the 
best for the sanitarlum is a question which Congress must 
settle. The Senate adopted the amendment of putting it in the 
White Mountains or Mescalero Reseryation and starting a new 
sanitarium entirely. The amendment further proposes to build 
a road from the railroad to this point, but the House conferees 
objected to that Senate amendment because, as I have stated, 
we have half a million dollars’ worth of abandoned property at 
the two forts I have named, and we should use these buildings 
and lands. Therefore your committee thought it was best to 
investigate the matter before we agreed to build a new sani- 
tarium. 

Mr. MILLER. I want to state that I have no objection or 
criticism upon securing information for the committee to enable 
it to transact its business intelligently. I think the Indian Com- 
mittee needs all the information it can possibly get and never 
will get enough; but what I do emphasize strongly is that I 
think there has been selected two rather inconsequential and 
vague subjects on which to secure information when there are 
a large number of vitally important ones that could more prop- 
erly engage the attention of the committee and of the investi- 
gators. For instance, it seems to me that the matter of irrigat- 
ing Indian lands ought to receive a rigid and searching inquiry 
by a proper committee of this House, and probably by the In- 
dian Committee, or by some members of it, and to pass that by 
and select these others seems to me rather inconsequential. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will read the 
report providing for the general committee, he will find that 
they have power te report all of these matters. 

Mr. MILLER. If that is true, does the gentleman think that 
two or three members of the committee can possibly secure 
information to leaven the rest of the committee? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not quite understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER. If that is true, that the whole range of those 
subjects is to be investigated, does the gentleman think that 
two or three members going abroad and securing this informa- 
tion would be sufficient to leaven the whole 19 members who 
do not have the privilege of going? In other words, is the com- 
mittee large enough to do any good? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think a 
joint committee of the two Houses would be better than a com- 
mittee of one House? 

Mr. MILLER. I do; but I think a joint committee of two 
or four on a subject of this magnitude is inadequate. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There would be six, I believe, 
on the general committee, three on the part of the House and 
three on the part of the Senate, and four on the other, and it 
was the opinion of the conference committee that that would 
be sufficient. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. How much time does the gentle- 
man desire? 

Mr. MANN. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I did not intend to yield the floor. 

Mr, MANN. The gentleman did not take the floor. The 
Speaker was putting the question upon the conference report, 
and I did take the floor. If the gentleman has the time, I have 
no objection, but I supposed that I had the floor. 

The SPEAKER. As a matter of fact, the gentleman from 
Illinois did get possession of the floor. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then, of course, he has one hour. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not unduly delay the consideration of the 
conference report. I am willing to yield it to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

I wish to submit an obseryation or two concerning this bill. 
The Indian appropriation bill passed the House in the last Con- 
gress and passed the Senate in the last Congress with a lot 
of Senate amendments and went to conference. It was agreed 
upon in conference, and in the Senate the conference report was 
not agreed to because of some reason to which I shall not refer. 
The sentiment of the Senate was in favor of agreeing to the 
conference report as was the sentiment of the House. Un- 
doubtedly if it had not been at so late a day in the session the 
conference report would have been agreed to. 


At this session of Congress, it being customary to pass the 
appropriation bills for the next ensuing fiscal year at the short 
session of the last Congress, we generally agreed to repass the 
Indian appropriation bill as the conference committee had agreed 
to it in the last House. The minority made no objection. The 
bill was never read for amendment. It was never open for 
discussion except for 20 minutes, I believe, on a side, and good 
faith on the part of the Senate should have required the Senate 
not to add on a lot of Senate amendments. The House had al- 
ready agreed in the form of its former conference report to a 
great many Senate amendments. The House and the Senate 
conferees had split their disagreements and brought in one 
conference report, and when the House at this session of Con- 
gress passed this Indian appropriation bill in the form of a con- 
ference report in the last House, the House was accepting a lot 
of Senate propositions that the House never fayored by way of 
ordinary compromise which necessarily comes in conference. 
Thereupon the bill went to the Senate and with a hoggishness 
that ought to receive some criticism, the Senate took advantage 
of the situation to add on a lot of new Senate amendments and 
then insist that in conference again the House and Senate con- 
ferees should split their differences and agree to a part of the 
Senate amendments in compromise. 

What have we now brought before the House? Though not 
first in order, there is amendment No. 51, providing for a 
junketing trip, that was carried in the House bill as it passed 
the House, although it was not a House proposition. That 
sends four distinguished gentlemen out to Washington at the 
expense of the Government. To visit Washington is a liberal 
education to any man, and it may be desirable for these gentle- 
men to go there and have a pleasant time, going up to Mount 
Tacoma, or some other place, enjoying themselves. And in 
order to insure that they have a long trip they have to make it 
by way of New Mexico. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the Grand Canyon. 

Mr. MANN. Going one way or the other. They go over the 
Canadian Pacific one way and come down over the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, I suppose, the other way—the longest pos- 
sible way around. That is what they used to say when I was 
a boy when you went to see your girl, that the longest way 
around was the shortest way home. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. In just a moment; I would like to complete the 
statement. Now, the Senate having secured that provision in 
the bill as it passed the House by way of compromise last 
session, they then proceeded to stick in another junketing trip. 
We have a House Committee on Indian Affairs. The Senate has 
a Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. We have a House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. The Senate 
has a Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Interior De- 
partment. These expenditures committees have a right to make 
a thorough investigation of everything in the department, and 
the House Committee on Expenditures has been attempting to 
make such an investigation into the Interior Department relating 
to Indians and other services. Now, what does this new junket- 
ing committee provide for? 

For the purpose of making thorough inquiry into the conditions in the 
Indian service, with a view to ascertaining any and all facts relatin 
to the conduct and management of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and o 
recommending such changes in the administration of Indian affairs as 


would promote the betterment of the service and the well-being of 
Indians, that there shall be constituted a commission, etc. 


This is one of the duties of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
of the House and of the Senate, and if the entire 21 members 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House will conduct 
hearings on this subject they will know a great deal more than 
they will ever learn by appointing three members of the com- 
mittee. 

A committee of this House which desires to deal with the 
great problems before it ought to sit as a full committee and 
have hearings before the committee and not undertake to leave 
to three members as a subcommittee the question of determin- 
ing into the conditions of the Indian service with a view of 
recommending changes in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to my distinguished friend from Indiana. 

Mr. CULLOP. Do I understand the gentleman from Illinois 
to advocate a committee of 21 Members of the House, the full 
committee of the House, to make this investigation? 

Mr. MANN. I am advocating that a committee of 21 Mem- 
bers of the House make the investigation, sitting in its com- 
mittee room here in Washington, where it ought to be made. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to ask the gentleman another 
question. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
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Mr. CULLOP. So far as the second proposition of this 
amendment is concerned, could not some officer from the In- 
terior Department be detailed to make this investigation and 
report the facts to the committee better than the committee of 
Congress sending out to do it? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I will not say they can make it better 
than a committee of Congress, but that is the business of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and of the Indian Office, that 
is the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, that is what they 
bave a large number of special employees for—to make recom- 
mendations to Congress to be passed upon by the full com- 
mittee and then by the House itself. 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, would not the work involved under this 
amendment be such that Members of Congress who go upon the 
committee would not be prepared to do, and that it could be 
better done by some person from the Indian Office who is 
skilled in this line of work? 

Mr. MANN. Well, of course, without making any reflection 
whatever upon the intelligence and ability of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and there is no higher standing committee in 
intelligence and ability in the House than that committee, it is 
safe to say that they must rely largely upon the judgment of 
the men expert in the Office of Indian Affairs who deal with 
these questions constantly. This commission is directed— 
to examine into the conduct and management of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and all its branches and agencies, their organization and admin- 
istration. The commission shall have power and authority to examine 
all books, documents, and papers in the sald Bureau of Indian Affairs, 


its branches or agencies, relating to the administration of the business 
of said bureau, and shall have power to subpena witnesses, etc. 


The Committee on Indian Affairs has practically all this 
power now. The Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department has this power now. What is the object in appoint- 
ing these gentlemen, who, I know, personally do not seek the 
appointment? With Congress in session until December at this 
special session, with a long session of Congress next summer 
running until August, and then with a political campaign com- 
ing on for reelection in November, there is not a great deal of 
time left for members of the committee to do this work unless 
they leave Washington while the House is in session. 

In the last Congress it became the habit of a lot of the new 
committees as newly constituted to go away from Washing- 
ton in order to conduct investigations. I do not believe that 
will become a habit in this House. I do not think we will 
permit it if we can avoid it, because many times in the last 
Congress where there was no quorum present it was largely 
because of many Members who were away from Washington on 
the theory that they were attending to public business, although 
that was not often the fact. 

Mr. Speaker, following this amendment are amendments 
numbered 114 and 111. 

Mr. GARNER. Before the gentleman goes to that I would 
like to ask out of what fund and what amount of money is 
appropriated for this committee? 

Mr. MANN. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars out of the Treas- 
ury. It was $50,000 in the Senate amendment, and the House 
conferees had it reduced to $25,000, although how they will 
spend that amount is beyond my knowledge. They ought to be 
able to make a good many trips for $25,000. 

Now, here are amendments numbered 114 and 11}. I will 
give a prize to any Member of this body or any other legis- 
lative body who will inform me how a Senate amendment, 
coming from the Senate to the House, can get a number of 113 
or 113. Amendments are not numbered when they are agreed 
to. They are not numbered until they are sent from the Sen- 
ate to the House. How do you manage to get an amendment 
numbered 114 and another numbered 11}? 

And that brings me to the remark that I really wanted to 
make on this subject. We were told that the Democrats in 
the House who distributed the “pie” in the last Congress are 
now up against the proposition to redistribute the “pie” so as 
to take care of the new Members of Congress. I sympathize 
with the new Members of Congress on the subject. I do not 
blame them for wanting a portion of the patronage of the 
House if they can get it. 

But I hope that the new Members on the Democratic side, 
as well as the old Members, will remember that efficiency in 
the House demands that some of the old employees of the House 
be retained. And one of the most efficient employees of this 
House to-day is the engrossing clerk of the House. He comes 
from a district which I believe is now represented by a Repub- 
lican, and I suppose his sponsor, having failed of reelection, 
or anybody having failed to come as a Democrat from the dis- 
trict, that this capable employee, who prevents more errors 


than any other employee of the House, will get it where the 
chicken got the ax.” You do not care over there, in the main, 
for efficiency. This error was not made by a House employee. 
J uo not know what Senate employee may have made it. They 
have a Democratic majority there, and some new men in the 
Senate, and it is possible that a new employee made the error, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. These are Senate amendments 
and numbered by the Senate. 7 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The Senate does 
not number amendments, and neither does the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman happened to read the 
Record as to what was done with this bill in the Senate yester- 
day? It was twice withdrawn on account of errors. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; the list of errors in connection with this 
bill and the Indian bill of the last session of Congress would 
fill nearly a volume. I called attention to them several times 
in the last Congress. Items were sent to the Senate in the 
Indian bill, as being in the bill, that were stricken out in the 
House. There were many and manifold errors. Those em- 
ployees who have made good in the House should be kept. I 
was sorry when the present enrolling clerk was appointed, be- 
cause he succeeded one of the best clerks that was ever around 
any legislative body. In following many of these bills through, 
I frequently have to obtain information from the enrolling clerk. 
I have found him to be a very intelligent and a very careful 
employee, and I am going to invite him to be a Republican when 
he gets fired by the Democrats of the House, 

Now, as to amendment No. 35, I notice that the House con- 
ferees have reduced the amount of interest to be paid by the 
Government from 5 per cent to 4 per cent. Now, where we are 
obliged by treaty with the Indians to take money on deposit 
with the Government and pay interest at 4 or 5 per cent, I can 
see a reason for that; but why should we voluntarily take the 
money from the Indians on sale of property in this way and 
then pay a rate of interest far higher than the Government can 
obtain money for? And why do even more than that? You 
will probably deposit this money in the banks in Oklahoma at 
2 per cent, and then the Government will pay the people of 
Oklahoma 4 per cent for money which they take as a favor to 
the people on deposit in their banks at 2 per cent. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is this a new provision providing for the 
payment of interest, or has interest been paid like this on some 
occasions heretofore? 

Mr. MANN. This is a new provision. 

Mr. GARNER. What has been the rate heretofore? 

Mr. MANN. We have been paying 4 or 5 per cent. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is indicting his own adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. 
error. 

Mr. GARNER. I was asking the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MANN. Usually these treaty agreements follow an ar- 
rangement which has been made with an Indian tribe with 
reference to the sale of property. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The proceeds of all of these lands 
drew 4 per cent, and that is the reason why we have changed it 
from 5 per cent to 4 per cent. There was a reservation which 
was sold where the proceeds drew 5 per cent. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the gentleman will find any 
treaty that provides that these lands shall be sold by the Gov- 
ernment, and that all over $1.25 an acre shall be deposited with 
the Government at 4 per cent or any other rate of interest. 
Where we are not required to by any obligation, I do not see 
why we should be obliged to pay 4 per cent interest on money 
which we turn around and deposit in Oklahoma banks at 2 per 
cent. Perhaps we do not get that much. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is in the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior. That money is in his charge, aud he 
is authorized to deposit it. 

Mr. MANN. That is not under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior except as we pass legislation providing for it. 
It is only under his control as he is required to do it by legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to occupy any more time. 


The gentleman from Texas is in 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Ou motion of Mr. Burke of South Dakota, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the conference report was agreed to was 
laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 32) to provide 
for the appointment of an additional district judge in and for 
the enstern district of Pennsylvania, with Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill II. R. 32, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill by its title, as follows: 

An act (H. R. 32) to pres for the appointment of an additional 
district judge in and for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAxTox] that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union to consider the Senate amendments to the Dill 
H. R. 32. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
Tox] asks for a division. Those in favor of the motion will 
rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Fifty 
Members have arisen in the affirmative. Those opposed will 
rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Eleven gentlemen have arisen in the negative. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the ayes are 50 and the noes 
are 11, and 
Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. MANN. You can not do that. 

The SPEAKER. There is an automatic call. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If I can get it, an automatic call will suit 
nie just as well as any other. 

Mr. MANN. You can not get a quorum to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. MANN. 

The SPEAKER. 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 
agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks for a division. Those in favor of the motion to adjourn 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Nineteen gentlemen haye arisen in the affirmative. Those op- 
posed will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
ing.] Fifty-three gentlemen have arisen in the negative. On 
this vote the ayes are 19 and the noes are 53. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. We 
may just as well have the yeas and nays on this motion as on 
any other. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Sixteen 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama demands the 
other side. Those opposed to ordering the yeas and nays will 
rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Sixty-one. Sixteen are sufficient. The yeas and nays are 
ordered. The question is on the motion to adjourn. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 26, nays 150, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 249, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House adjourn. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
The question is on 


YEAS—26, 
Barton Davis, Minn. Knowland, J. R. Sinnott 
Bell, Cal. Falconer La Follette 1 Cal. 
Britten Hawley Mondell Willis 
Bryan Hel n SPE pE Okla. Woods 
Burke. S. Dak. Hin lat Young, N. Dak, 
Camptell Johnson, Utah Roberts, Nev. 
Cullop Kahn tt 


Abercrombie 
Adair 

Aiken 
Alexander 
Austin 

Baker 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Beakes 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Borland 
Brockson 
Brown, N. Y. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, III. 
Burnett 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Caraway 
Carlin 

Carr 

Carter 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Church 


Curry 

Davis. W. Va. 
Deitrick 
Dent 
Dickinson 


Adamson 


Ainey 

Allen 
Anderson 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 

Avis 

Bailey 
Barehfeld 
Bartholdt 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex, 
Bell, Ga. 
Borchers 
Bowdle 
Bremner 
Brodbeck 
Broussard 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Bruckner 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Bulkley 
Burgess 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, Wis. 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Calder 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantrill 
Carew 

Cary 


Casey 
ak e 
ay poo! 
Cline 
Connelly, Kans, 
Connoliy, Iowa 


Danforth 
Davenport 
Decker 
Dershem 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dillon 
Donohoe 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Driscoll 
Dunn 
Eagan 
Edwards 
Elder 
Esch 


NAYS—150. 
Dixon Kent 
Doolittle Kettner 
Doughton Key, Ohio 
Dupré Kirkpatrick 
Dyer Kitchin 
Eagle Lesher 
Edmonds Lewis, Md. 
Estopinal Lieb . 
Evans Lindbergh 
Farr Lloyd 
Ferris Met or 
Fitzgerald Maguire, Nebr. 
FitzHenry Mapes 
Flood. Va. Miller 
Foster Mitchell 
Fowler Morgan, La. 
French Murray, Okla, 
Garner Nolan, J. I. 


Garrett, Tex. 
Gilmore 
Gittins 
Gocke 


H a! Ga. 
Hull 

Igoe 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Kelly, Pa. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 


Bartlett 


Oldfield 
Padgett 
Page 
Palmer 
Phelan 
Post 
ban 

uin 
Ragsdale 
Raker 
Rauch 
Rayhurn 
Roddenbery 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Rupley 
Russell 
Seldomridge 
Shackleford 
Sherley 


Underwood 


NOT VOTING—249. 


Fairchild 
Faison 
Fergusson 
Fess 

Fields 

Finle 

Floyd, Ark. 
Fordney 
Francis 
Frear 
Gallagher 
Gard 
Gardner 
George 
Gerry 
Gillett 
Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goldfogte 
Good 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gordon 
Gorman 
Goulden 
Graham, Pa. 


Gudger 
Guernsey 
Hamill 
Hamilton, Mich, 
Hamilton, N. X. 
Hammond 
Hardwiek 
Harrison, Miss. 
Harrison, N. X. 
Haugen 


Hay 
Hayden 


Helvering 

Hill 
Hinebaugh 
Hobson 
Howard 
Howell 
Hoxworth 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Hulin 


Humphrey, Wash. 


Humphreys, Miss. 
Johnson, S. C. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Keating 

Keister 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, Conn. 


Kennedy, Iowa 


inkald, Nebr. 

inkead, N. J. 
Kono . 
Korbly 
Kreider 
Lafferty 
Langham 
Langley 


Lindquist 
Linthicum 
Lobeck 
Logue 
Lonergan 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McDermott 
McGillicudd 
McGuire, Okla, 
McKellar 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Maban 
Maher 
Manahan 
Mann 
Martin 
Merritt 
Mon 

ontague 
Moon 


Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 
Moss, W. Va. 
Mott 
Murdock 
Murray, Mass. 
Neeley 
Nelson 
Norton 
8 
y 

O'Hair 
Sith 

' unessy 
Parker 
Patten, N. Y. 
Patton, Pa. 
Payne 
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Shreve 

Sims 

Sisson 

Small 

Smith, Md. 
Smith. Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stone 

Stout 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thomson, III. 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Welsh 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webb 
Whaley 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
The Speaker 


Vaughan 


Pepper 
Peters 
Peterson 
Lluntley 
Porter 
Powers 
Prouty 
Rainey 

Ree 

Reilly, Cona. 
Reilly, Wis. 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Roberts, Maga, 
Rogers 
Rothermel 
Rucker 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. 
Smith, Minn, 
Smith. N. Y. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Sutherland 
Switzer 

Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, N. X. 7 
Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thompson, Okla. 
Towner 
Townsend 
Treadway 


are 
Volstead 
Walker 
Wallin 
Walters 
Whitacre 
W. 


Young, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
voted “no.” 

So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 


Mr. 


UN pznwoop with Mr. MANN. 

. SLAYDEN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
. ScuLLY with Mr. BROWNING. 
Mrz with Mr. WALLIN. 

. Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
r. BARTLETT with Mr. BUTLER. 


ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 


. VAUGHAN with Mr. Hauttrox of New York. 
. RICHARDSON with Mr. Escu. 

r. PerPer with Mr. SLOAN. 

; Francis with Mr. Fess. 

. ALLEN with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. Ralxxr wita Mr. WINSLOW. 

. WILSON of New York with Mr. WILDER. 

. Tarnotr of Maryland with Mr. VOLSTEAD, 

. TOWNSEND with Mr. VARE. 

. WHITE with Mr. TREADWAY. 

r. Suarp with Mr. TOWNER. 

. Sapata with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

. RoTHERMEL with Mr. STEENERSON. 

. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. 
„ Remy of Connecticut with Mr. Samra of Idaho.“ 
. Peters with Mr. SLEMP. 

. MCCLELLAN with Mr. SELLS. 

. Moss of Indiana with Mr. ROGERS. 

. Levy with Mr. Rozerts of Massachusetts. 

„ MCANDREWS with Mr. Provuty. 

Moor with Mr. POWERS. 

. MONTAGUE with Mr. PORTER. 

. Hay with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

. Harrison of New York with Mr. Parron of Pennsylvania. 
. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. Parker, 

. Harpwick with Mr. Norton. 

. Hammonp with Mr. NELSON. 

„HAM with Mr. Morr. 

. Guparr with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

r. GRIFFIN with Mr. MORIN. 

. Gray with Mr. Moore. 

. Kennepy of Connecticut with Mr. MERRITT, 
. JONES with Mr. MARTIN. 

. Jounson of South Carolina with Mr. MANAHAN, 
. Humpareys of Mississippi with Mr. MADDEN, 
. Howard with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, 

„ HerLIN with Mr. McKenzie, 

„Harb with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

„ ELDER with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

. Epwards with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

. GORMAN with Mr. LENROOT. 

. Gorpon with Mr. LANGHAM. 

. Goopwiy of Arkansas with Mr. KREIDER. 

. GOLDFOGLE with Mr. KINKA of Nebraska. 
Grass with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

. Gerry with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
Fxnaussox with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

. Doorrne with Mr. Kerrey of Michigan. 

. Georce with Mr. KEISTER. 

. GALLAGHER with Mr. Jonnson of Washington. 
. Froyp of Arkansas with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
. Fintey with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 
„ Easan with Mr. HOWELL. 

. DersHemM with Mr. Hayes. 

. Frps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. Lxx of Georgia with Mr. HAUGEN. 

. Doremus with Mr. Hamitron of Michigan. 
r. DONOHOE with Mr. GUERNSEY. 1 

. DIFENDERFER with Mr. GRIEST. 

Dis with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

. CuRLEY with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

. Covrneton with Mr. Green of Iowa. 

. Conny with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

. CLINE with Mr. Goon. 

. GILLETT with Mr. CLAYPOOL. 

. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FREAR. 

. CANTRILL with Mr. FORDNEY. 

. CANDLER of Mississippi with Mr. Dunn. 

. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. DILLON. 
. BURKE of Wisconsin with Mr. DANFORTH. 

. Burcess with Mr. CRAMTON. 


BULKLEY with Mr. Carr. 


. BREMNER with Mr. Cooper. 


Brovussarp with Mr. CALDER. 
BELL of Georgia with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 


. BATHRICK with Mr. BrowxeE of Wisconsin. 

. BAILEY with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

. ASHBROOK with Mr. ANDERSON. 

. ANSBERRY with Mr. AINEY. 

. SAUNDERS with Mr. SWITZER. 

. REED with Mr. Smita of Minnesota. 

. GopwIn of North Carolina with Mr. Avis. 

. LEE of Pennsylvania with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 

Dax with Mr. Payne. 

. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ present” on the first 
roll call, as I have a general pair with the gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. Woops, but he has just come in, and I desire to ehange my 
vote to “no.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to know whether the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Burter, has voted on this roll call. 

The SPEAKER. He has not voted. 

N Mr. BARTLETT. Then I desire to change my vote from 
no ” to “ present.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Maxx, has voted. 

The SPEAKER. He has not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, F have a general pair with 
the gentleman from Hlinois, and if he has not voted I desire to 
change my vote from “no” to “ present.” 

Mr. VAUGHAN. I am paired with the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Hammon. I voted “no.” F desire to change my 
vote to “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 26, the nays are 
150, present 4—180 gentlemen present, not a quorum. It takes 
216 for a quorum. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the motion was lost. 8 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now call the roll on the 
motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] to go 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
on the bill H. R. 32. 

Mr. BARTLETT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The roll just having been called on a 
motion to adjourn, which developed the fact that no quorum is 
pronn, is there anything else in order except the call of the 

ouse 

The SPEAKER, That is just what this is, an automatic call 
of the House. Those in favor of going into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union will, when their names 
are called, answer “yes,” and those opposed will answer no,“ 
and the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 166, nays 12, 
answered“ present“ 5, not voting 245, as follows: 


YHAS—166. 
Abercrombie Dickinson Kettner Seldomridge 
Adair Dixon ie hada Shackleford 
en Doolittle Kitchin 2 
Alexander Doughton Knowland, J. R. Sherley 
Austin Dupré La Follette Shreve 
er Dyer Lazaro Sinnott 
Barkley Eagle Lesher isson 
hart Edmonds Lever mall 
Barton Evans Lewis, Md. Smith, Md. 
kes Falconer Lieb mith, Tex. 
Bell, Cal. ‘arr Lindbergh Spar 
Biackmon Fergusson toga Stanley 
Borland Ferris McCo: Stedman 
putun at rald Maguire, Nebr, Sreo — Sa 
rockson zHenry a ephens, Miss. 
Brown, N. Y. El Va. Miller Stone 
Brown, W. Va. Fowler Mitchell Stringer 
Brumbaugh Mondell Sumners 
Buchanan, IIL Garner 0 La. Taggart 
Burke, S. Dak. Garrett, Tenn. Morgan Okla. Talcott, N. T. 
urnett Garrett, Tex. oss, W. Va. Ta venner 
Byrns, Tenn. Gilmore urray, Okla. Taylor, Ala. 
‘ampbell ke Nolan, J. I. Taylor, Ark. 
Candler, Miss. Graham, III. Padgett Taylor, Celo. 
Caraway Gray 2 ple 
Carlin G Palmer omas 
Carter Hai Pepper Thomson, III. 
Chandler, N. T. Hardwick Phe Towner 
Church Hardy Post Tribble 
Clancy Hawley Pou Underhill 
Claypool Helm Powers Walsh 
ay on Hen uin Watkins 
Collier Hensley Watson 
Connelly, Kans. Hinds Raker Weaver 
Copley Holland Rauch Webb 
Cox Houston burn Whaley 
Crisp H Ga. Roddenbery Willis 
d 28 ates 15 
r ubey 
Davis, W. Va. aco Ruple; Woods 
Kelly, Pa. Russell 
Dent Ken Scott 
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NAYS—12. 
Booher Cullop Ilelgesen Kinkaid, Nebr, 
Bryan Davis, Minn. Johnson, Utah Roberts, Nev. 
Callaway Gittins Johnson, Wash. Young, N. Dak, 
e ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
Adamson Keating Underwood Vaughan 
Bartlett 
NOT VOTING—245. 

Ainey Fairchild Kennedy, R. I. Platt 
Allen Faison Key, Ohio Plumley 
Anderson Fess Kiess, Pa. Porter 
Ansberry Fields Kindel E Prouty 
Anthony Finle Kinkead, N. J. Rainey 
Ashbrook Floyd, Ark. <ono eed 
Aswell Fordney Korbly Reilly, Conn 
Avis Foster Kreider Reilly, Wis. 
Bailey Francis Lafferty Richardson 
Barchfeld rear Langham Riordan 
Bartholdt Gallagher Langley Roberts, Mass. 
Bathrick Gard , Ga. Rogers 

ll, Tex, Gardner Lee, Pa. Rothermel 
Bell, Ga. George L'Engle Rucker 
Borchers Gerry Lenroot Sabath 
Bowdle Gillett vy Saunders 
Bremner Glass Lewis, Pa. Scully 
Bredbeck Godwin, N. C. Lindquist Sells 
Broussard Goldfogle Linthicum Sherwood 
Browne, Wis. Good Lobeck ims 
Browning Goodwin, Ark. e Slayden 
Bruckner Gordon Lonergan emp 
Buchanan, Tex. Gorman McAndrews Sloan 
Bulkley Goulden McClellan Smith, Idaho 
Burgess Graham, Pa. McDermott Smith, J. M. C. 
Burke, Pa. Green, Iowa MeGillicuddy Smith, Saml. W. 
Burke, Wis. Greene, Mass, MeGuire, Okla. Smith, Minn 
Butler Greene, Vt. McKellar mith, N. X 
Byrnes, S. C. Griest McKenzie Stafford 
Calder Griffin McLaughlin Steenerson 
Cantrill Gudger Madden Stephens, Nebr, 
Carew Guernsey Mahan Stephens, Tex. 
Carr Hamill Maher Stevens, Minn. 
Cary Hamilton, Mich. Manahan Stevens, N. H. 
Casey Hamilton, N. Y, Mann Stout 
Clark, Fla. Hammond Martin Sutherland 
Cline Harrison, Miss. Merritt Switzer 
Connolly, Iowa Harrison, N. Y. Netz Talbott, Md. 
Conry Haugen Montague Taylor, N. Y. 
Cooper day oon Ten Eyck 
Senn Hayden Moore Thacher 
Cramton Hayes Morin ‘Thompson, Okla, 
Curley Heflin Morrison Townsend 
Dale Helvering Moss, Ind. Treadway 
Danforth Hill Mot Tuttle 
Davenport Hinebaugh Murdock Vare 
Decker Hobson Murray, Mass. Volstead 
Dershem Howard Neeley Walker 
Dies Howell Nelson Wallin 
Difenderfer Hoxworth Norton Walters 
Dillon Hughes, W. Va. O'Brien Whitacre 
Donohoe Hulin Oglesby White 
Donovan Humphrey, Wash. O'Hair Wilder 
Dooling Humphreys, Miss. Oldfield Williams 
Doremus Johnson, Ky. O'Leary Wilson, Ela. 
Driscoll Johnson, S. C. O'Shaunessy Wilson, N. T. 
Dunn Jones Parker Winslow 
Eagan Kahn Patten, N. X. Woodruff 
Edwards Keister Patton, Pa. Young, Tex. 
Elder Kelley, Mich. Payne 
Esch Kennedy, Conn. Peters 
Estopinal Kennedy, Iowa Peterson 


The SPEAKER. 


On this call there are 166 yeas, 12 nays, 
present 5—183 Members present. not a quorum. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pair: 
Mr. Falsox with Mr. Kaun. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 


June 28, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of channel from Chesapeake Bay to 
Tangier, Va. (H. Doc. No. 107); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary ex- 
amination of Suwanee River, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 108); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports of examination and 
survey of Baudette River and Harbor, Minn. (H. Dec. No. 109) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustration. 


4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination of 
Shelter River, N. C. (II. Doc. No. 110); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on;examination of 
Petaluma Creek, Cal., with a view to securing increased depth 
at the mouth in San Pablo Bay (H. Doc. No. 118); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustration. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary exami- 
nation and plan and estimate of cost of improvement of Skamo- 
kawa Creek, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 111); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Meherrin River, N. C., from its mouth to the head of 
navigation (H. Doc. No. 112); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Siuslaw River, Oreg., from Florence to 
Acme (H. Doc. No. 113); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

9. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion in the case of Charles H. Rippey v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 114); to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion in the case of John Walker v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 115); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

11. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion in the case of James S. Graham v. The United States (H. 
Doc. No. 116); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

12. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion in the case of Francisca Bale, widow of Edward T. Bale, 
deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 117); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion in the case of Henry S. Beidler v. The United States (H. 
Doc. No. 119) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

14. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 


|a letter from the Postmaster General requesting that the un- 


expended balance of the two appropriations of $750,000 each, 
made by the acts approved August 24, 1912, and March 4, 1913, 
for the parcel-post service be reappropriated and made available 
for use during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. 
No. 106); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMCRIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6534) to pro- 
vide an exclusive remedy and compensation for accidental in- 
juries resulting in disability or death to employees of common 
carriers by railroads engaged in interstate or foreign commerce 
or in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (II. R. 6535) for the 
erection of a Federal building at Bogalusa, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6536) to pro- 
vide a site and erect a public building at Ripley, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 6537) to expedite the final 
settlement of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians 
in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6538) relating to inherited estates in the 
Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 6539) to amend, revise, 
and codify the laws relating to the public printing and binding 
and the distribution of Government publications; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 
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By Mr. COOPER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress to amend section 5219 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States relative to the taxa- 
tion by the several States of shares of stock in national bank 
associations; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AINEY: A bill (H. R. 6540) for the relief of David 
Leonard; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 6541) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Nash; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 6542) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John K. McBain; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 6543) for the relief of H. B. 
Howard; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6544) granting a pension to Jicie B. Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 6545) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Julia M. Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUPLEY: A bill (H. R. 6546) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6547) granting an increase of pension to 
Christianne C. Mentzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6548) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Frymier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 6549) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth A. Shull; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6550) granting a pension to Daniel J. 
Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6551) granting a pension to John Prater; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6552) granting a pension to Thomas W. 
Botkin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 6553) for the relief of William 
“Force; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6554) for the relief of Maria N. Kulicke; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6555) granting a pension to Matthew F. 
Whitcomb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6556) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Nelms; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6557) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. 
Sheridan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6558) granting a pension to Margaret Me- 
Cafferty; to, the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6559) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis P. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6560) granting an increase of pension to 
George D. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALLIN: A bill (H. R. 6561) for the relief of Cath- 
rine E. Morris; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of New York: Petition of the Sag Harbor 
Yacht Club and the Sag Harbor (N. Y.) Board of Trade, favor- 
ing the retention of Sag Harbor as a port of entry; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of the board of directors of the 
Janesville (Wis.) Commercial Club, favoring an amendment 
to the Stanley bill (H. R. 23133) so as to exclude lumber prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry citizens 
of the State of Washington, with reference to land grants to 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of the Rotterdam Junction (N. Y.) 
Local, Socialist Party, favoring an investigation of the trial and 
sentence of Alexander Scott, of Passaic, N. J.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Cathrine E. 
Morris; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of sundry mer- 
chants of the second congressional district of North Dakota, 
favoring a change in the interstate-commerce laws of the United 
States relative to selling goods by mail directly to the con- 
sumers: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


J SATURDAY, June 28, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 8 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we have come to the closing day of this week 
with a record left behind us not only in the history of this great 
Nation but as it enters into the individual life o., the citizenship 
of the Nation, a record which Thy servants in the Senate must 
also meet at the final judgment. 

We pray Thee to forgive all Thou hast seen wrong, correct all 
mistakes that we have made, and overrule all human blunders. 
Give to us as never before a willingness to follow the divine 
guidance in the discharge of every duty and a supreme passion 
to bring about the accomplishment of Thy will in this great 
land. And as we face the coming day with its holy memories 
and its sacred associations, give us the spirit of God on the 
Lord's day that we may learn better than ever before what is 
the will of God, and have the grace to follow it. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. i 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2272) providing for an increase in the number of 
e at the United States Naval Academy after June 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 1917) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of Abbott H. Thayer 
and Gerald H. Thayer, of Monadnock, N. H., and E. C. Me- 
Collum, of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., praying 
for the adoption of the clause in Scuedule N of the pending 
tariff bill prohibiting the importation of the plumage of certain 
wild birds, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2656) to correct the military record of Thomas 
Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2657) for the relief of William S. MeCornick; and 

A bill (S. 2658) for the relief of Lewis B. McCornick; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ until 2 o’clock p. m. on Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Wednesday, July 2, 1913, at 
2 o’clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 28, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal and ever- living God, our heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee for the sublime faith and eternal hope which through all 
the vicissitudes of the past have moved men toward the higher 
ideals and made them heroes in the common duties of life. 
Increase our faith, brighten our hopes, that with unselfish de- 
votion and earnest endeavor we may increase our efficiency. 
and render unto Thee and our fellow men faithful and devoted 
service. In Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if it is agreeable to both 
sides of the House, next week being the week in which the Fourth 
of July occurs, and many Members of the House desiring to be 
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away at that time, I desire to make an agreement respecting 
the adjournment of the House for three days at a time. I 
understand from the chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency [Mr. Grass] that that committee will not be able 
to report a bill from the committee for at least two weeks. I 
know of no other important business to come before the House. 
If it is agreeable to both sides of the House, I would like to 
enter into a pact that we may adjourn for three days at a time, 
and transact no business when the House meets except the 
small business that can be done by unanimous consent, until 
Monday, July 14. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the 
gentleman from Alabama if it would be practicable for the 
House to take a recess until that time by the passage of a 
concurrent resolution, and whether or not that has been con- 
templated? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that is 
necessary. Of course we could do that. There is nothing that 
we can do between now and the 14th of July, and if we can not 
enter this understanding, we will undoubtedly come here and 
adjourn the House for three days at a time. The majority is 
here. The only reason I ask to make this agreement is that 
the membership of the House may not be required to stay here. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. Speaker. I fail to understand the gentle- 
man’s statement about the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
yielded to me, and I have not yet got through. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota has the 
floor, the gentleman from Alabama having yielded. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, do I understand 
that the proposition is that until the 14th of July there is to be 
an understanding that no business is to be transacted, and that 
the House will adjourn for three days at a time, as has been 
done on two other occasions? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, my proposition is merely 
to continue the system that we have had for two weeks or 
more. Let the understanding be that if there are some small 
matters, such as sending a bill to conference or something that 
may be done by unanimous consent, that that can be done, 
without a quorum being present, and that we will do business 
only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I will say that on 
yesterday I was told in the Senate that it was contemplated that 
there would be a concurrent resolution for an adjournment of 
the House until July 14, and I understood from a conversa- 
tion with the majority leader last evening that that was in 
contemplation. I wired to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], who is out of the city, that that was contemplated, 
and I received a reply that it met with his approval. Now, 
if the gentleman thinks that is not practical and that the 
same result can be accomplished by this understanding, which 
I believe is termed a “gentlemen’s agreement,” there will be 
no objection on this side of the House, so far as the Repub- 
licans are concerned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from South 
Dakota he misunderstood me if he referred to me as the major- 
ity leader, if he is referring to this side of the House. I did 
not intend to leave the impression on the gentleman’s mind 
that we intended to pass any concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Well, I do not think it is 
very material which way it is done; I would prefer it to be done 
that way, and then there would be an understanding there 
would be no session of the House until that time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the gentleman understands the 
arrangement we made several weeks a 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes; and that was very 
satisfactory. é 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And my purpose is if we can agree we 
can make the same arrangement for two weeks—that is, up 
until Monday, the 14th day of July. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman permit a question now? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman from Alabama talked to 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in reference 
to the day on which he will bring in his deficiency bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did talk with the gentleman from 
New York. Of course there is nothing in this arrangement that 
Will prevent the gentleman from New York passing a deficiency 

bill if it can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; but there are very important matters 
covered in that deficiency bill, and in the conversation with 
the gentleman from New York yesterday, he was very anxious, 
at as early a date as possible, as soon as he can get through 
with the hearings, to pass that bill. Now, we want to stay here 


and pass that bill when it is necessary and not wait for unani- 
mous consent to do it, in order that we may have sufficient 
money to run the Government, before we understand there is 
to be an agreement to adjourn over for two weeks. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, my understanding with 
the gentleman from New York was that he had no objection to 
this agreement. But I do not care to make it, I was only mak- 
ing the request for the convenience of the House, and I will 
give notice that the House will adjourn three days at a time 
until we have business to transact—— : 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did not quite understand the gentleman's 
explanation about the program on banking and currency. I 
wish the gentleman would repeat that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know anything about the 
program on banking and currency except I asked the gentleman 
from Virginia whether he would be able to report a bill to the 
House before the 14th day of July, and he said they would not. 
That is all I know about it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And then after we reconvene on July 14 
there is a probability we shall go on with general debate on the 
currency? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I do not know, I can not tell the 
gentleman; I am not informed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Can the gentleman inform us as to the 
progress of the tariff bill? ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not; the gentleman knows as 
much about it as I do. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is there any likelihood of the tariff being 
8 ier report and action and debate in the Senate before 

uly 14? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no information whatever. Mr. 
Speaker, as there seems to be some objection, I will withdraw 
the request. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to say to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, if he will permit, that it is entirely agreeable to me to 
have a concurrent resolution to adjourn over until that time, 
but if he does not want it 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, I do not think there is any reason 
why this House should interfere with the action of the Sen- 
ate 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then I hope the gentleman will make pro- 
een ee nothing but unanimous consents shall come up until 

uly 14. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Will the gentleman from 
Alabama assure us that no business of importance will be trans- 
acted until that time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can; but I say, as I see there is ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no objection on my part. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman is laboring 
under a misapprehension—— 
= 2 55 UNDERWOOD. Well, there are some gentlemen on this 

e è 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Oh, well—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama withdraws 
the request, and that is the end of that matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Powers was granted leave of ab- 
sence on account of important business. 2 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles: 

On June 23, 1913: 

H. R. 2441. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes. 

On June 27, 1913: 

H. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution appropriating $4.000 to defray 
traveling expenses of soldiers of the Civil War now residing in 
the District of Columbia from Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, 
Pa., and return. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 2254. An act to amend chapter 1, section 18, of the Judicial 
Code; and 
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S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution providing for the appointment of 
a commission to consider the need and report a plan for national 
aid to vocational education. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in July, 1913. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, bills and joint resolution of the 
following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
te their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2254. An act to amend chapter 1, section 18, of the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1353. An act to authorize the board of county commission- 
ers of Okanogan County, Wash., to construct and maintain a 
bridge across the Okanogan River at or near the town of 
Malott; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution providing for the appointment of 
a commission to consider the need and report a plan for national 
aid to yocational education; to the Committee on Education. 

PERRY'S VICTORY CENTENNIAL. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend some remarks in the Recorp on the subject of Perry’s 
Victory Centennial. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SHREVE] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the Perry Centennial. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

LAKE ERIE DAM (S. DOC. NO. 118). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, or- 
dered printed, and referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Pursuant to the provisions of an item contained in the river 
and harbor act of 1902 and subsequent amendments, providing 
for the formation of an International Waterways Commission 
and defining its duties, I have the honor to transmit herewith 
the final report of said commission upon the proposed dam at 
the outlet of Lake Erie. 

Should Congress make provision for the printing of such re- 
port as a document, the American section of the commission re- 
quests that 500 copies thereof be made available for its use. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Warre House, June 27, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. There is a note appended to the message 
saying that the documents in the case went to the Senate with 
a copy of the message. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled. Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 1917. An act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfill- 
ing treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other 
purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 


BUSINESS PROSPERITY. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the Vincennes Daily Sun of June 26, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an editorial 
from the Vincennes Sun of June 26, 1913. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The following is the editorial referred to: 

“O YOU PROSPERITY. 


“Tt is almost universally conceded by the press and by rep- 
resentatives of large business interests that there is strong 
promise of a season of unusual activity and prosperity in busi- 
ness. This situation right in the very teeth, you might say, of 
the most radical tariff reductions and currency reform ever 
proposed by any President or Congress is in the nature of a 
miracle. It can not be accounted for save on the single hy- 
pothesis that the people and the legitimate business interests 
have faith in the integrity of the administration man and his 
purposes. There is scarcely to be found a newspaper of high 
or low estate, nor a leader of prominence or influence in any 
party, but that iş either by his silence acquiescing or is out- 
spoken in concedisg honesty and ability to President Wilson 
and his administration counselors. 


“When we consider that either adversity or prosperity is so 
largely in the thought, and when we find the whole thought of 
the business world and of the country imbued with the idea that 


prosperity is due and imminent, we can rest assured that the 
country is safe.” 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by embodying as a part of those re- 
marks an article prepared by the National Grange legislative 
committee on the subject of the tariff. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the tariff. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The following is the article referred to: 

THE GRANGE AND THE TARIFF. 


To the honorable Members of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

The legislative committee of the National Grange, representing the 
hundreds of thousands of farmer members of that rest cotiservative 
fraternity, recognize the fact that the responsibility of legislating for 
the hundred million citizens of this country is upon you, and that the 
temper of that citizenship is to exact an accounting of your legislative 
stewardship. The Grange does not expect its legislative committee to 
be ee dep in egy A sense, but as plain farmers to present to our 
national Congress a fair and reasonable way the views of the 
Grange and the farmers it represents, upon matters of national legis- 
lation as they come up for enactment or amendment. 

Just at this time the whole country is interested in the tariff law 
now in process of enactment by Congress. Any substantial modifica- 
tion of the existing tariff laws must affect the interests of all our 
people more or less seriously, and, as a rule, men will indorse or con- 
demn any proposed change as it may, or as they think it may, affect 
their personal interests favorably or unfavorably. Statesmen will rise 
above local or personal considerations and seek the greatest good to 
the greatest number or the greatest good to the whole country. For 
more than 40 years the Grange has stood upon the broad platform that 
“we seek the greatest good to the greatest number,” and it further 
declares that “we desire a proper equality, equity, and fairness; pro- 
tection for the weak; restraint upon the strong; in short, justly dis- 
tributed burdens and justly distributed power.” 

It is only fair to those who agree with us, as well as those who do 
not agree with us, that we present to you the Panan of the Grange 
upon the tariff question, which is now so acutely before the American 
people. In one form and another the Grange has for many years 
repeatedly taken the broad position that so long as protection is the 
po rs the Government, that agriculture is entitled to a full share of 

rotection. 
x At the forty-third session of the National arange in November, 1909, 
it specifically said : “ That whatever the policy of the Government may 
be, the farmers of the United States demand that so far as possible 
such measure of direct benefit therefrom as is given to manufacturers 
use any other industry of the country shall also be accorded to agri 
culture.” 

At the annual meeting of the National Grange in 1910, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


“Whereas the National Grange at its pets A eer annual session con- 
demned the tariff law of 1909 as unjust to the farmers of the 
country, and in no sense in accord with the promises of tariff 
8 made by the party responsible for its enactment: There- 
ore 

“Resolved, That the National Grange urges that in any future re- 
vision of our tariff laws the duties upon any article should never exceed 
the difference between the labor cost of producing such article in this 
country and in foreign countries, and 

“Resolved, That we favor the immediate amendment of the present 
tariff act so as to reduce the excessive protection now given to many 
staple manufactured articles, the production of which is controlled by 
trusts and monopoly combinations, and 

“Resolved, That we urge a material reduction of the duties on all 
articles which are sold by our manufacturers in foreign markets at 
lower prices than those charged to the people of this country.” 

Similar resolutions were adopted in 1911, and at the annual session 
held at Spokane, Wash., November, 1912, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: “ We believe that the tarif should be so regu- 
lated that it shall not cover more than the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, and if we are to have free trade for one, 
we should have free trade for all. And further, that when the manu- 
facture or sale of any article becomes monopolized, that the tariff be 
removed from such article.” 

There is no misunderstanding the position of the National Grange 
upon the tariff question. The Grange has not undertaken to say 
whether protection, tariff for revenue, or free trade is the best policy 
for this Government, and being a nonpartisan or; ization, its mem- 
bers belong to all political parties and, of course, have different views 
upon economic questions, but there is practically unanimous agreement 
that whatever the policy of the Government may be, that the farmers 
should receive a horizontal rate of protection with the manufacturer, 
or in other words, “ Tariff for all or tariff for none.” 

As Past Master Rhone, of Pennsylvania State Grange, has said, 
“When the people at the ballot box decide any issue raised by the 
political parties on general principles, our order cheerfully accepts the 
situation and only insists that the policy thus indorsed Il be fairly 
carried into effect without any discrimination against the farmer. In 
the change of the political situation of our country our farmers had 
reason to believe that in the revision of the tariff, placing it on a new 
bas that it would be so adjusted that duties would be imposed 
largely on luxuries and such products as might be imported that would 


directly come in competition with American agriculture productions 
and American manufactures, which 
to American labor and capital. 
platform of the party in power.” 


are essential to give employment 
In fact this was guaranteed in the 
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We frankly admit that the difficulty that Congress must find in so 
radical a revision of our tariff laws as is now proposed, and with every 
possible concession to a spirit of fairness and equity, and in compliance 
with Grange principles; we find ourselves peel tere to object to some 
of the changes proposed in the agricultural schedule of the bill which 
has ssed the House and is now being considered by the Senate, 
es lly the proposition to place agricultural products on the free 

“raw material.” All products as they leave the farm are the 
“ finished psec ” of the farmer, as much as are the output of the 
factories the finished products of the manufacturer, and any and every 
protection or advantage that is accorded to one should be accorded the 
other. If we are to have free raw sugar, then free refined ar; if 
free wool, then free woolens. The proposition to put wool on the free 
list while a tariff is continued on the goods made from wool is unfair 
as between the farmer and the manufacturer. 

It is manifestly inexpedient for us to take up the tariff schedule in 
detail in this communication, but we desire to present as forcefully as 
possible the views of the farmers of the country and to assure you 
that eer are wide-awake and studying economic rece as never 
before hey have no means or time to spend as lobbyists, but they 
are learning how to use the ballot. The farmers of the country are 
not opposed to a downward revision of the tariff and they know the 
difference between “downward” and “upward,” and they insist upon 
not being discriminated against in the letting down of the bars. 

All history proves that agriculture is the basis of national pros- 
perity, and the broadest, deepest, and most fundamental problem before 
the American people to-day is the insurance of agricultural progress, 

rosperity, and development. We should not lose sight of the fact 
Phat agriculture can not be made prosperous by talk alone. 

Frankly and respectfully we have presented for your consideration 
the attitude of the Grange upon the subject of ta revision, and we 
venture to express the hope that Congress will do nothing that will 
unfairly discriminate against the agricultural interests of the country. 
. Respectfully submitted. 

OLIVER WILSON, 
T. C. ATEESON, 


N. P. HULL, 
Legislative Committee National Grange. 
CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 
The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was called. 


FEDERAL BUILDING AT NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 6383. 

The SPEAKER. On what calendar is the bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. On the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. It can not be called up until we get through 
with this call. 

Mr. CLARE of Florida. 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill which the Clerk 
will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 6883) to amend 
section 19 of an act entitled “An act to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings; to authorize the enlargement, ex- 
tension, remodeling, or improvement of certain publie build- 
ings; to authorize the erection and completion of public build- 
ings; to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman modify his 
request so that the bill may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish the gentleman would tell us something 
about this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, in the last public build- 
ings bill there was an item providing for the sale of the Gov- 
ernment building at Newark, N. J. The act, in brief, stipu- 
lated that the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to sell 
the property for not less than $1,800,000, and he was further 
authorized to use not more than $800,000 in the purchase of a 
new site, and the balance of the proceeds arising from the sale 
were to be used in the construction of a new building in that 
city. It did not take one cent out of the Public Treasury. 
But the law officers of the Treasury Department, in construing 
the section, held that while the act did give the Secretary of 
the Treasury the authority to sell the property, and gave him 
the authority to invest not exceeding $800,000 in a new site, 
the language, in their judgment, was not sufficient to empower 
the Secretary to use the remainder of the proceeds arising 
from the sale in the construction of a new building. This is a 
bill introduced by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McCoy] 
to correct that. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, what I have already stated about this 
bill. The last public buildings bill carried a section with refer- 
ence to the public building at Newark, N. J. That provision, in 
brief, was that the Secretary of the Treasury was given the 
power to sell the Government property in the city of Newark 
for a price not less than $1,800,000. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was further given the power to buy a new site, using 
the ee of tke sale of the property, at a price not to exceed 


I am asking unanimous consent, 


The committee sought, and the Congress sought, in the pas- 
sage of the bill to give the Secretary the further power to use 
all of the remainder of the proceeds in the construction of a 
hew building. The act did not seek to appropriate one dollar 
from the Treasury of the United States. The law oflicers of the 
Treasury Department, in construing this section, held that the 
act did give the Secretary the power to sell the property; that it 
did give him the power to invest not exceeding $800,000 of the 
proceeds in the purchase of a new site; but that, in their judg- 
ment, it did not give the Secretary the right to use the re- 
mainder of the proceeds of the sale in the construction of a new 
building. 

Now, this bill has been introduced by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. McCoy], in whose district Newark is located, 
in order to correct that defect. It does not appropriate a single 
cent. Not one dollar is carried by the bill, except as to the 
proceeds arising from the sale of the property. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I will say to 
the gentleman that, referring to the report, it provides that the 
purposes of the bill are twofold. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. Perhaps I overlooked that. 
There is one other provision in it. On account of the fact that 
the Supervising Architect’s Office is so far behind in its work, 
and on account of the fact that the Government will be forced 
to occupy and to use this property until the new building shall 
have been constructed and is ready for occupancy, it was felt 
that the purehaser necessarily would take that into considera- 
tion, and that the purchase price necessarily would be very 
much lower on that account; and therefore, in order to get more 
for the property than could be had otherwise, there is a pro- 
vision in this amendatory act giving the Secretary the authority 
to employ some outside architects. But the bill does not tax 
the Treasury with a cent. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me for 
a short statement? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, in regard to the provision for the 
employment of special architects’ services, I should like to call 
attention to this particular situation in reference to the section 
of the public-buildings bill which we seek to amend. We are 
limited to getting $1,800,000 for our present site. We are lim- 
ited in the bill, so that we can not pay rent to a purchaser for 
the present site. Consequently we have got to remain in pos- 
session and occupation of our present site until a new build- 
ing is completed and until we are ready to occupy it. 

The bill also provides that the new site and the new building 
must be paid for out of the proceeds of the sale of the present 
site. Consequently the Treasury Department will be obliged to 
make a contract with a would-be purchaser by which the pur- 
chaser can not get possession of the property until the new 
building is completed, but in the meanwhile he has got to make 
payments on the purchase price, and probably the largest pay- 
ment he will have to make will be the one in the beginning, with 
uea ms are to buy the site, and on which we are limited to 

Consequently, what the purchaser will have to do when he is 
figuring how much he can bid is to say, This property, in my 
opinion, is worth so much, but I can not get possession of it until 
three or four or five years, whatever the time may be. I have 
got to pay my money in advance of possession, and consequently 
I have got to discount all these payments and estimate interest 
on each payment from the time I make it up to the time I get 
possession of the property,” and he makes that as a discount. 

Now, if we can not use a part of the proceeds of the sale of 
this building to pay for special architects’ services the result 
will be that we shall have to wait five years before the building 
can be completed, and, being limited to getting $1,800,000 for 
our property, the chances are that the discount that the pur- 
chaser will have to make will be so large that he can not afford 
to pay $1,800,000 for the property, and the result is that we 
can not go ahead at all, because unless we get that we can not 
go ahead with any part of the proposition. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? ' 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New Jersey yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. McCOY. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What assurance is there that the hiring 
of additional architects will expedite the building over there? 

Mr. McCOY. I am assured by the Supervising Architect that 
if we can make use of some of this money which we get from 
the sale of the building we can get some of these architects to 
help in the preparation of the plans. Now, the result of it 
will not be that any other project will be set back. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Why not? That is what I wanted to find 
out. 

Mr. McCOY. Because we are simply using our own money 
that we get from the sale of this building, and the reason we are 
so far behind in the regular course of building operations is 
because the Supervising Architect is limited in what he can 
spend, and consequently he has to take up a few projects at 
a time because of the lack of money to do more. But here the 
money will come, not out of the appropriation for architects’ 
services, but out of the proceeds of the sale of this building. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand that perfectly, but I do not 
see how it is possible for the gentleman's project to be advanced 
without delaying some other project. 

Mr. McCOY.. I am assured by the Supervising Architect that 
that will not happen, because, as I say, the reason why he is 
behind is merely because he has not sufficient money with which 
to go ahead more rapidly. Now we are not taking any of the 
money appropriated for the Supervising Architect's Office at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If this bill does not pass this morning, and 
provision is not made for additional architectural help, then the 
gentleman’s project will occupy a certain place in the list. If, 
however, the bill does pass the House and passes the Senate 
and is signed by the President, then the gentleman's project 
will be expedited. I say, how is it possible to expedite it with- 
out delaying some other gentleman’s project? 

Mr. McCOY. For the reason that all projects are now de- 
layed merely because there is not a sufficient appropriation to 
hire the requisite number of architects. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Outside architects. 

Mr. McCOY. Now. we are not going to take any money 
from the appropriations made for the architectural force of 
the Supervising Architect's Office, but we are going to take 
money which will be the proceeds of the sale of this property, 
to employ additional or outside architects, and the other 
projects, as well as our own, will probably be expedited instead 
of being put behind. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCOY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman know whether the 
plans for his building have been approved? 

Mr. McCOY. I do know that they have not been. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman know what the build- 
ing is going to cost? 

Mr. McCOY. We are limited by the bill to expending the 
amount which we get for the property in excess of what it 
costs for the site. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Unfortunately that does not limit the cost 
of the building, as Congress has so often found. What I am 
trying to get at is, if the gentleman knows whether there has 
been worked out any plan by which the actual cost of this 
building that is to be erected has been determined. 

Mr. McCOY. No; no plan has been worked out at all, be- 
eause the moment the Attorney General construed the act as 
he did the whole matter was held up; and I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that the committee amended my bill so 
as to provide specifically that the limit of cost should be the 
balance of the proceeds after the purchase of the lot. Now, 
they could not tell how much that would be. There are several 
offers of property, running all the way from $300,000 to $800,000, 
for the site. They could not name a definite sum, because no- 
body knows which one of these sites will be selected. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does know, presumably, the 
capacity of the building that will be required for the public 
service there. 

Mr. McCOY. I am assured by the architect's office that if we 
can get one of these sites there will be ample money to provide 
a building that will be sufficient for the post office, the courts, 
the internal- revenue collector, and the deputy customs collector. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What proportion of the moneys realized 
from the sale of the present property does the gentleman con- 
template will be expended in architect's fees? Is there any limi- 
tation? 

Mr. McCOY. Yes; the limitation is not to exceed 5 per cent 
of the cost of the building. That is provided in the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have not had an opportunity to read the 
bill. 

Mr. McCOY. That amendment was also suggested by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and was incor- 
porated into the bill. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCOY. Yes. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. This seems to be a complicated 
question, and I wanted to see if I understood how they propose 
to do. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the new 
building is to bs prectid on the site of the old building, and that 


the old building is to be used until the new building is com- 
pleted? 

Mr. McCOY. No; I hope the gentleman from Connecticut did 
not understand me to say that. 

The SPEAKER. While there is no gentleman speaking, the 
Chair will request all Members who do speak to speak so that 
Members can hear. The semiprivate conversations that are 
carried on simply lead other Members to go on talking wherever 
they are. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from New Jersey a question. What provision 
has been made for the payment of rent that will be expended 
for the buildings required during the construction of the new 
building, and can any portion of the proceeds of the sale of the 
old building be used to pay rent? 

Mr. McCOY. Absolutely none. We remain in occupation of 
the old building, and can not deliver title to it until the comple- 
tion of the new building. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then how do you propose to 
sell the building and use the proceeds in the construction of a 
new building when you are in possession? 

Mr. McCOY. The contract will have to proyide for the de- 
livery of the deed of the property when we have completed the 
new building. That is one of the hard things we are up against, 
and it creates a difficult situation; we are struggling under ad- 
verse circumstances. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. After the building is sold 
when is the purchase price to be paid? 

Mr. McCOY. According to the tentative contract which was 
drawn by the Supervising Architect, it calls for enough to pay 
for the site, and I think three or six months after the advertis- 
ing of the buildings, and the balance is to be paid in installments 
as the new building progresses. They are forced to make that 
arrangement, because we are obliged by the bill itself to pay for 
the new building out of the proceeds of the property. It is a 
most difficult situation and has to be handled with great care. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, the post-office building at New- 
ark, N. J., is the most congested public building in the United 
States. It was constructed 16 years ago, when the Government 
had 181 officials in the postal service at that place. It has now 
over 420 officials occupying that same space. The population, 
on the construction of this building served by the postal offi- 
cials, was 225,000. It has grown now to over 440,000. The 
postal receipts of Newark 16 years ago were $342,000 and in 
1912 $1,240,000, an increase of $898,000. They pay into the 
Treasury as a surplus, after meeting all the necessary expenses 
in conducting the postal service, over $400,000. The Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds of the last House visited New- 
ark—went through this office while the officials were at work. 
It would be inhuman and cruel for this Congress not to relieve 
the situation, much less continue it five or six years longer. 

Now, this appropriation or money does not come out of the 
public Treasury. The Government paid $60,000 for the site 16 
years ago, and we have expended on the building and site about 
$400,000. We will get for the present site and building, under 
the operation of this bill, not less than $1,800,000, which enables 
us to buy a new site satisfactory to the patrons of the office for 
not more than a sum exceeding $800,000, which will leave a bal- 
ance of $1,000,000 for the construction of a building that will 
be large enough and adequate for the public service for a quar- 
ter of a century to come. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I realize the pressing need 
for post-office facilities at Newark. I have personally made an 
examination. I wish the gentleman would explain to the House 
how you are going to sell the property for the Government and 
how the money coming from the sale is to be put back in the 
construction of another building. When is the purchaser of 
this Government property to pay for the purchase and what be- 
comes of the money? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The transfer of the building to the contem- 
plated purchaser at the earliest possible date means the largest 
amount of money to the Government. Unless the relief is 
granted the Government will lcse perhaps $200,000 in the sale 
of this property, because it will be unable to substitute a new 
building under the present conditions in the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office for at least five or six years. With the present 
force in that office we are now turning out 90 plans per an- 
num. With the passage of the recent omnibus public-building 
bill, with the present force in the Supervising Architect's Office, 
it will be six years before this plan and this building will be 
ready for a bid. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Right there, as a matter of fact. there is 
nothing to prevent the purchase of a new site now is there? 
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Mr. AUSTIN. No; but there is something in the bill, as in- 
terpreted by the law officer of the Government, to prevent the 
Treasury Department from utilizing the balance of this money 
to proceed with the construction of a building upon a new site. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Government, then, would lose nothing 
in the purchase of a site? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It would unless this bill is passed. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, I 
will say right there to the gentleman from Kansas that there is 
this: We have to collect the money for this old site as we go 
along with the new operation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is what I was trying to get out of 
the gentleman from ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. McCOY. That is to be a part of the contract, because we 
are limited, in paying for a new site and building, to the expendi- 
ture of the money we get from the sale of this site and building. 
We can not do anything else. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me ask right there, is there any money 
at all available for the construction of a new building? 

Mr. McCOY. Not a cent until we get it out of this property. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Or for the acquisition of this site? 

Mr. McCOY. Not until we get it out of this property. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, you must first sell thé old site before 
you can begin? 

Mr. McCOY. Absolutely. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it contemplated in selling the old site 
to have a total cash payment for this site at the beginning of 
the construction? : 

Mr. McCOY. We have to draw the contract so as to provide 
that the first payment shall at least equal the amount which 
we have to pay for the new site, because we can not pay for 
the new site except out of the money which is paid for the 
present site. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is perfectly clear to me. Then, sub- 
sequent payments are to go to the construction of the building? 

Mr. McCOY. That will be paid as in the experience of the 
Supervising Architect’s Office the contractors should get their 
money on the new building. They had the contract prepared, 
which provided for payments every three months, I believe, 
and that was specified because they would make payments to 
the contractors every three months. They would first get it 
from the purchaser of this site, and then turn it over to the 
contractors. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask the gentleman why this arrange- 
ment was made rather than the ordinary one of purchasing a 
new site and the construction of a building? 

Mr. McCOY., I will state to the gentleman that I introduced 
a bill in the Sixty-second Congress asking for an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for a new site, but the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds, after visiting Newark and seeing the situation, 
seeing that our present site was too valuable for the purposes 
for which it was being used; that the land is the only thing 
which is of any value, from a commercial point of view, and 
that the building was inadequate; that they could not acquire 
additional property in the immediate neighborhood except at 
exorbitant prices, and could not remodel the new building 
except at an exorbitant price, at its own volition adopted this 
plan. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
right there? 

Mr. McCOY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I notice that this whole bill is drawn upon 
the theory of getting the entire cost of the new building out 
of the price received for the old building. 

Mr. McCOY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. While that is its intent, it does not any- 
where near accomplish that purpose, because it does not pro- 
vide for the payment for furnishings, which are a very large 
part of the cost incident to a new building, and which in the 
case of some public buildings have amounted, in my opinion, 
to a public scandal. I think the amount of money that was 
expended for furnishing the New York customhouse was in 
every way extravagant and indefensible. And my criticism 
of this particular bill as presented is that it does not carry in 
the first instance a requirement on the part of the Treasury 
Department that they shail have worked out plans showing 
the ultimate cost, including everything. The trouble is that 
what happens is just what happened at Boston, for instance. 
The department undertakes a certain type of building on the 
condition that it is going to cost a certain amount of money. 
They go far enough into it to realize that it can not be built 
for that amount of money, and also far enough into it to force 
the Government to give an additional amount. Then they come 
back here with a requirement that we add to the total cost of 
the building, and I think, if the gentleman will permit, that the 


Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gentleman 
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bill ought to carry with it a provision requiring the. working 
out of an exact plan, and that ought not to be difficult, knowing 
the floor space that is needed, and to include in the cost the 
entire furnishings, and that no building should be contracted for 
that could not be built and furnished within the price received 
from the sale of the old building. 

Mr. McCOY. I hope the gentleman will not press that point, 
because we are now close to the limit of what an appropriate 
building with its ordinary equipment ought to cost under this 
limitation as it is on us now. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman says that we are close to 
the limit, and yet the gentleman a few moments ago, in answer 
to an inquiry of mine, said there had been no estimate as to the 
actual cost, but it would probably be within a certain amount. 
How does the gentleman know it is close to the limit? 

Mr. McCOY. I have looked through the list of appropriations 
that have been made ir cities of similar size to the city of 
Newark, and I think perhaps in only one instance has there 
been less appropriated than the proceeds of the sale of this 
property will amount to, and in all the other instances the 
amount appropriated has been very largely in excess of what we 
skall use here. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, if the gentleman will permit, that may 
be true, and it may be that we ought to appropriate not simply 
the moneys to be received from the sale of this building, to 
wit, $1,800,000, but we ought to appropriate $2,000,000 or $2,- 
500,000. About that I express no opinion, because I have none, 
and I know the tremendous growth of the city of Newark; but 
this I do express as an opinion: That Congress ought to know, 
and the department ought to furnish Congress with the informa- 
tion so that it can know, what an appropriate building will cost 
before we enter upon the construction of one, whether we are 
getting the money out of the Treasury or out of the sale of old 
property or not, and because it does not do so makes the vice 
of the gentleman's bill. 

Mr. McCOY. Well, I can only say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky this: That the Supervising Architect’s office has 
stated to me—the Supervising Architect himself has stated to 
me—that if we can go ahead under this bill that there is no 
question but there will be an entirely 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then why does the gentleman make the 
statement that he has that he could not include the furnishing? 
Does the gentleman know how much the furnishing of such a 
building will cost? 

Mr. McCOY. No; I do not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman think the House 
ought to know that? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
permit, I would like to say the gentleman from Kentucky will 
not find a single public-building bill that ever came into this 
House that arranged for the furnishing of the public building. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true; and that is one reason I have 
so much complaint of the methods by which we have appropri- 
ated moneys for public buildings in the past. 

Mr. McCOY. I hope that I have convinced the gentleman 
from Kentucky that we are all laboring under sufficiently severe 
conditions, not asked for by ourselves but placed upon us by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to request him 
not to press that point, the merit of which I can see perfectly 
well. But this is not an extravagant proposition, and unless we 
can contract with an ordinary free hand along the line sug- 
gested by this amendment we might just as well give up the 
whole thing, because we can not get enough money to go ahead 
with. Now, if we can not get this through promptly and just 
as I have stated there will have to be discounts made by the 
purchaser in determining what he can afford to pay for this 
building that may bring us down below this $1,800,000. It was 
suggested in the committee when we had the hearings that we 
put the limit at $1,500,000. They asked us whether we should 
be willing to have the bill conditioned upon the limit of 
$1,500,000 as the minimum price for this old site, and we said 
yes; but when the bill came out of the committee the limitation 
was $1,800,000, because one of the members of the committee— 
in fact, several of the members of the committee—went there and 
went over the ground and made a special investigation in regard 
‘to the matter and were satisfied that the present site was worth 
about $2,200,000, as I recollect. 

Now, if it is worth that, then as the matter stands to-day the 
chances are a purchaser can not give the full $1,800,000 for the 
property under the conditions imposed at present. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not meet my contention 
at all. I have no objection to his arrangement, and I grant 
the need of it, and the wisdom of it, by which you can sell the 
property so as not to have to discount from the purchase price 
the rent. But I think that Congress ought to know—and I think 
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this is a very apt illustration of failure in the past—not by a 
general statement that we can build within a certain amount, 
but by the plans themselves, showing what the cost of a build- 
ing is going to be and what it is going to cost to furnish it. I 
speak with some knowledge as a member of the committee 
which carries the appropriation for these bills, that repeatedly 
ease after case has happened where the Government has been 
committed by physical building, as, for instance, in the Boston 
case, by an expenditure as to foundation, and we got to a point 
where we could not go back. 

Now, I am willing to appropriate $2,500,000 if it is needed, 
but I do not want to appropriate a cent on a guess. 

Mr. McCOY. I ask the gentleman not to endeavor to create 
a precedent in the handling of public-building bills in a case 
of this kind, where we are furnishing-the funds and where I 
have been assured, as I stated, that they will be amply sufficient 
for what is contained in the bill. I have not the slightest notion 
what it will cost to furnish the building. I hope the Secretary 
of the Treasury, when the time comes, will not only have the 
good judgment in the interests of the public, but that he will 
also haye the good taste to put in simple furniture, which is 
the only kind that ought to go in a public building. And if my 
constituents have the good judgment to send me back here I 
will cooperate with the Secretary of the Treasury in procuring 
only what is absolutely needed of the simplest, plainest, and 
least expensive kind compatible with good quality. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. In the last Congress the ques- 
tion of recognizing Members to call up bills by unanimous con- 
sent was discussed on several occasions. On the Tth of Decem- 
ber, 1911, the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] made 
the statement that he should object to the consideration of any 
bill being called up by unanimous consent on any day other 
than Unanimous Consent Calendar day, and called attention to 
the change in the rules which provides for a Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. On a subsequent occasion, the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Larrerty] asked unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of a bill, and the Speaker stated that under the rules it 
was not in order to ask for unanimous consent to call up a bill 
on a day other than the day when bills on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar were in order. This bill is upon the Union Calen- 
dar, and I think the debate has demonstrated that it is a bili 
of considerable importance. Therefore I would like to ask the 
Speaker, if it is in order, to submit a request for unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has tried to explain the rule 
and practice two or three times. My own opinion is that when 
that Unanimous Consent Calendar was instituted, it was the 
intention of the House to confine unanimous consent to that 
calendar, and the Chair has adhered to that except where there 
was a matter of pressing emergency, to which there could be 
no reasonable amount of objection. Now, one day toward the 
end of the last session there were gentlemen who had four or 
five bills and resolutions which, if they were not passed before 
Congress adjourned, would be the cause of the Government 
losing money by the deterioration of the works that were going 
on. So late one evening when the House convened, the Chair 
let in four or five of those small matters, and finally the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] intervened and wanted to 
know if we were going to return to the old, bad system, and 
made some very vigorous remarks. The Chair announced that 
there was no intention of returning to the “old bad system,” 
as the gentleman termed it, but that these matters were matters 
of pressing importance. Now, this matter has been explained 
to the Chair as being in this situation—that if it is not attended 
to promptly the work of building the public building in that 
town would be very much obstructed and delayed, and so forth. 
If anybody wants to object, he has the right to. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to 
object, but I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burke] objects. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following joint resolution: 

HI. J. Res. 103. Appropriating $4,000 to defray traveling ex- 
penses of soldiers of the Civil War now residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from Washington, D. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., 
and return, 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, T have taiked with gentle- 
men on this side who previously indicated some objection to the 
pact that I was trying to arrange a while ago and they now 
seem to be satisfied, and I therefore want to renew the proposi- 
tion I made a while ago, that we enter into a pact on both sides 
of the House to the effect that there wili be no business done 
after to-day until Monday, the 14th day of July, except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, is it the gentleman’s inten- 
tion to adjourn every three days? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; if that is agreeable to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is agreeable to me. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, my understand- 
ing is that the proposition of the gentleman is substantially what 
was entered into on a former occasion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
have no objection. 

AAT AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Alabama 

e 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Alabama to a recent interview published in 
oe Washington press with Senator GALLINGER, of New Hamp- 

re. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will not the gentleman allow that to 
go by until I can get this matter settled? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is right in connectior with that matter. In 
that interview the Senator is reported as saying that he and 
certain of his colleagues in the Senate intended to oppose and 
obstruct. the passage of the currency bill up co the December 
session unless it was amended. Now, if we are to remain here 
until December, I submit to the majority of this House the 
question, Why not let us go forward with the work of Congress 
and get the committees busy and let us transact public business, 
and so relieve the regular session of Congress, convening in 
December, of a great deal of work and permit us to get away 
early next spring or summer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that the statement of one Senator does not deter- 
mine the policy of the Senate or of the House. R 

Mr. AUSTIN. But the gentleman knows that under the rules 
.of the Senate a single Senator can prevent a final vote and the 
final consideration of any measure. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that we are not responsible for what may be transacted 
at the other end of the Capitol, and we shall take care of the 
situation here as it develops. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNETT. From the statement made by my colleague, 
Mr. Speaker, I understand that there is no probability of a 
currency bill being reported for two or three weeks, and yet 
those of us who live some distance away from Washington, 
unless some arrangement should be entered into, can not have 
opportunity to go home for a few days and come back before 
important business is actually taken up. Now, unless it is pos- 
sible to get down to active business before July 14, why not 
make that date a week or 10 days later, in order that men who 
happen to live a considerable distance away may have an op- 
portunity to go to their homes and return? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I made the proposition for two weeks 
becaus: I asked the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] about 
the probabilities of his reporting the currency bill. He did not 
say it could be reported in two weeks, but said that it would be 
safe to make a provision or arrangement not to transact busi- 
ness for two weeks. At the end of that time I think he will be 
able to do something. But if at the end of that time certain 
gentlemen are away from here, even then it may not be neces- 
sary for them to come back unless they are notified, and they 
can be notified by wire. ; 

Mr. BURNETT. We can be informed by wire if it is neces- 
sary for us to return? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. If my colleague wants to go away 
for two weeks and at the end of that time is uncertain as to 
what will be done and wishes to remain longer, if he will wire 
me I will attend to it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I may say to my colleague that there are a 
number of Members who would like to go home and stay there 
for a while if there is no pressing business here. 


With that understanding, I 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will promise to notify the gentleman 
by wire. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], referring to the statement of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], why the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency can not adjust himself 
to the action of the House just as well as the House can by its 
action adjust itself to the proposal of the gentleman who is 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the gentleman who is proposing to 
do the business has, I think, the right of way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama—— 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care to put this in the form of 
unanimous consent; but we have an understanding that we have 
entered into this pact for two weeks. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday 
next. Is there objection? : 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will that permit an adjournment on Tues- 
day, to carry us over the Fourth of July? 

The SPEAKER. Three days from Tuesday will take it to 
Friday. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will it go to Friday, or through Friday? 

The SPEAKER. It can only go three days. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Friday is the Fourth of July. 

The SPEAKER. Wednesday will be one day, Thursday two 
days, and Friday three days. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman can attain his object by object- 
ing to this request for unanimous consent. Then, possibly pro- 
vision could be made—— 

The SPEAKER, You can only adjourn for three days at a 
time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood, Mr. Speaker, that this 
committee that is going to Gettysburg will go there on Wednes- 
day. 
The SPEAKER. We are going on Thursday, if Thursday is 
the 3d. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Thursday is the 3d. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet on Wednesday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll of committees. 
The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 
The Committee on the Judiciary was called. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
th- present consideration of the resolution which I ask the Clerk 
to read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution which 
will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the Senate amendments to the 
bill (H. R. 32) to provide for the appointment of an additional udge 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, and that a conference with the 
Senate upon the d g votes of the two Houses be asked for. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
with reference to his resolution which he proposes to have 
considered, which provides that a conference be asked with the 
Senate, before there is any disagreement. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The bill has passed the House 
and has been returned from the Senate with certain amend- 
ments. The House has not disagreed to those amendments. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman is mistaken. The resolu- 
tion which has just been read from the Clerk’s desk does dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The resolution as printed in 
the report reads: 

That a conference be asked of the Senate upon the subject matter. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If the gentleman will pardon me, that is not 
the resolution which I have offered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution again, 
for the information of the House. 

The resolution was again read. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. As I understand it. the gen- 
tleman is now proposing a resolution which is a substitute for 
the resolution reported by the committee. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You may so consider it if you wish. I am 
offering this resolution now, and asking unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, further reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, if his resolution is considered will there be opportunity 
for a separate vote upon these two amendments? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I can not say just exactly what the confer- 
ence report will be, Mr. Speaker. It might be that the con- 
ferees would disagree to one of the Senate amendments and 
recede from its opposition to the other, or it might be that it 
would agree to both Senate amendments. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Alabama 
evidently misunderstood my inquiry. What I asked of the gen- 
tleman was, Will this resolution, if unanimous consent is given 
for its consideration, prevent a separate vote now on these two 
amendments? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think it would if it was adopted. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to 
object to the consideration of the Senate amendments to this 
bill, but I do object to the consideration of this resolution which 
has been submitted by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota objects. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House en the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the Senate amendments to House 
bill No. 32. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The House is engaged in the 
call of committees. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Is it in order for the gentle- 
man from Alabama, the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to call up a bill on the Union Calendar at this time? 

The SPEAKER. It is not at this particular juncture, but as 
soon as the Clerk finishes the call of committees it will be in 
order, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Perhaps it will save some 
time, and I want to say to the gentleman what I said a moment 
ago, that I shall not object to the consideration of the amend- 
ments to this bill; but if it is proposed to adopt a resolution that 
will preclude a separate vote on these amendments, then the 
gentleman might as well understand now as later, that he will 
have to have a quorum present before he can adopt the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The matter about the resolution has been 
disposed of. The gentleman from Alabama will haye an abso- 
lute right when we get through the call of committees to make 
a motion to go into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, no one has made a point of or- 
der against the motion of the gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota rose to a 
parliamentary inquiry and asked if it was in order for the gen- 
tleman from Alabama to make the motion when he did, and the 
Chair replied that it was not. ` 

Mr. GARNER. He got the information. 

The SPEAKER. He got the information that it was not in 
order at this time. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
a further inquiry, whether or not there are any bills on the cal- 
endar reported from any other committee? 

The SPEAKER. There are not. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not wish to require the 
Clerk to read the list of committees through, and I am willing, 
if the Chair holds the motion to be in order at any time, that it 
may be made now. 

The SPEAKER. The motion will undoubtedly be in order 
after the finish of the call of the roster of committees. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the genlteman from Alabama yield 
to me? 

Mr. CLAYTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. I want to ask the gentleman from South 
Dakota if it would be satisfactory to him to have the resolution 
which the gentleman from Alabama has asked unanimous con- 
sent to consider at this time considered now, with the under- 
standing that the gentleman from South Dakota may offer an 
amendment to agree to one or the other of the Senate amend- 
ments? 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, speaking for 
myself, I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that if 
we can haye an opportunity to vote on these two amendments 
separately and that a motion to concur, if desired, can be made, 
that is all I ask. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from Alabama may be 
considered with the understanding that an amendment may be 
offered agreeing to one or the other or both of the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman answer an inquiry? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will this permit a vote on each of the two 
amendments or only on one amendment? 

Mr. PALMER. If an amendment is offered to the resolution 
there will be a vote on it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to make a parliamentary inquiry also. I did not understand 
the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has the floor, 
but any gentleman has a right to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not understand the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PALMER. I was asking unanimous consent, but I am 
reminded of the fact that I did not have the floor when I did it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Of course, I intended no discourtesy, but 
what I wanted to do was to make a suggestion that perhaps 
would be agreeable to the gentleman from South Dakota. I 
understand that he wents a separate vote on the two proposi- 
tions involved in the Senate amendments, the one proposition 
being the creation of another judgeship down here in the fourth 
circuit, and the other being the Cullop-Mann provision of the 
House bill which requires the President to make public the 
indorsements of any appointee to a judgeship. I can say to 
the gentleman that I shall ask, if I am on the conference com- 
mittee, as I assume, of course, that I shall be, a separate vote 
on those propositions when the conference report comes back to 
the House. I may say to the gentleman that in all human 
probability there will be a separate vote on these propositions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama a question. Is the gentleman now talking about 
the resolntion that he has here or is he talking about the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I am talking about the con- 
ference report and making a suggestion, but it is pertinent to 
this resolution and pertinent to the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER]. 

The SPEAKER. The House has an undoubted right to pass 
any kind of resolution it pleases, if it ever gets a chance, but 
the rule about conference reports is that a conference report is 
adopted or rejected as a whole. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will modify this resolution by saying that 
there shall be a separate vote on each one of the prepositions 
inyolved in the conference report. 

Mr. CULLOP rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a question 
of the gentleman from Alabama by which I think we can 
come to an agreement upon this matter. While the rule re- 
quires the House to vote on a conference report in toto, without 
separate yotes on each proposition, yet the House can make an 
agreement that when the report comes in, if it sees fit, a separate 
yote shall be had upon each of the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would submit to the gentleman 
from Indiana that the House can not make any such agreement. 
Such an agreement, if made, might bind all of the Members 
that are here, but it would not bind a Member who is not here, 
because such an agreement would be in contravention of the 
universal practice of the House. The House, however, can mod- 
ify this resolution. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is the point exactly. 

The SPEAKER. By amendment it can change the resolution 
so that it can vote any way it pleases upon this amendment, but 
it can not do it by one of these loose agreements, 

Mr. CULLOP. ‘The suggestion that I desired to make to the 
gentleman from Alabama was that he modify his request for 
unanimous consent in that respect, and then I think we will 
have no trouble in relieving the situation. 

The SPEAKER. If unanimous consent is given for the con- 
sideration of the resolution, then the House can amend the reso- 
lution in any way it pleases, provided, of course, the previous 
question is not ordered. 


Mr. CULLOP. But in order to obtain unanimous consent I 
suggest that that modification be made in the request. Then I 
have no doubt that that consent will be given. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to be informed, Mr. 
Speaker, what the motion of the gentleman from Alabama is? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman did not make any motion, 
He submitted a resolution that is on the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. But objection was made, and 
then the gentleman modified that with a motion that the House 
go into Committee of the Whole, to do what? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withheld that motion while 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] made some sug- 
gestions, and, as a matter of fact, there is nothing now before 
the House. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is what I thought. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama withheld that 
request, and now the gentleman from Alabama renews the re- 
quest for unanimous consent to consider the resolution that is 
lying on the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. GARNER. But the gentleman has not made that re- 
quest, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I was about to make another one if the 
Speaker will indulge me to state my own proposition. 

R SPEAKER. Certainly; but the Chair has stated it ab- 
solutely. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Having failed to get the consent of the gen- 
tleman to the first proposition I now desire to ask unanimous 
consent to consider the Senate amendments to the bill H. R. 
$2 in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to consider these Senate amendments in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama this: It is 
perfectly clear, and I have seen it repeatedly demonstrated here 
several times, that on a conference report the House must vote 
it either up or down, and you can not have a separate vote. 
Now, if the gentleman’s request is granted, I understand we 
will have an opportunity for a separate vote here on both of 
these propositions to-day, but we will not have a chance to have 
a separate vote on them when it comes back from conference. 

The SPEAKER. Of course not, unless the House takes some 
action which would contravene the rule. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Well, the House is not apt to do that but 
by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to ask if it would be 
in order to move to concur to the amendment of the Senate to 
House bill 32—amendment numbered 1? 

The SPEAKER. When? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Right now. 

Mr. CLAYTON. When this consent is given it would be. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not object to this con- 
sent. 

The SPEAKER. If this consent of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is granted, then the matter is in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the 
House can do what it pleases with it unless some gentleman 
moves the previous question and carries it, which cuts off 
amendments, debate, and everything else. i 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I anticipate that the gentleman from Alabama 
does not contemplate moving the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
if he does he must understand he will have to have a quorum 
of the House to adopt it. Now, there is no objection, so far as 
I am concerned, to the consideration of these amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the reauest? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman from South Dakota state there is to be no 
separate vote without a quorum? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman did not so 
state and does not wish to be so quoted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Well, I was going to say, if that is true, 
there is no necessity for wasting this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Now the Chair wishes to make a statement. 
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In the situation we are in now five-minute speeches are the prac- 
tice of the House and have been for time immemorial. Yester- 
day, because nobody seemed to care anything about the time, 
the Chair let the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PapcetT] have 
an hour, and after he had done that he thought he ought to let 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] have an hour. That, 
however, was in contravention of the practice of the House. 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, if no one else 


desires to be recognized, I desire to be recognized. 
CURRENCY, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SECRETARY OF STATE BRYAN ON THE CURRENCY BILL. 
(Specially written for the Public Ledger.) 

The currency bill, prepared by Chairman Owen, of the Senate, 
Chairman Grass, of the House, in conjunction th President W. 
and Secretary McAdoo, is now before the country for discussion. 

t is known as the President's bill, because his influence was para- 
mount in reconciling the differences existing between those favoring cur- 
rene. legislation. 

The President, in his message to Congress, urged immediate action 
and was felicitous in the 1 age employed. He pointed out the need 
of legislation which will enable the business world to make use of its 
securities In times of emergency. While he did not outline a measure, 
his message should be interpreted in the light of the bill which has 
already been given to the public. 

The first question to be considered is whether there should be imme- 
diate legislation. It would be hard to answer this question in the 
negative in view of the fact that the need for currency legislation has 

emphasized in every quarter and by all who have cared to express 
themselves on the subject. The only justification that could be offered 
moe Sane would be that time was needed for an investigation of the 
sul 

This objection, however, can hardly be made when it is remembered 
that resort has had to 5 form of investigation during 
the last few years, so that it may assumed that everyone who desires 
to form an opinion has had an opportunity to do so. 

As a matter of fact, the fundamental principles involved in ace 
legislation are so well understood that no eet however extended, an 
no investigation, however thorough, would be likely to change the minds 
of those whose duty it is to act upon the matter. 

A request for delay may therefore be regarded as a motion for con- 
tinuance, made by those who object to the principles upon which the bill 
is drawn; and a demand for further investigation can fairly be con- 
sidered in the same way. So true is this that it is quite certain that 
those who now favor delay would, in all probability, have been the very 
ones to urge speedy action if the bill had been erently drawn. 

When the bill is considered upon its merits one at once realizes that 
it is written from the standpoint of the people rather than from the 
standpoint of the financiers. The latter are quite unanimous in the 
belie? that the issue of money is a function of the banks“ and that 
“the Government ought not to go into the banking business.” 

The Democratic Party, however, has consistently taken the position 
that the issue of money is “a function of the Government,” and should 
not be delegated to banks. It all depends upon the int of view 
dase Pa is one considers this question, or for that mat any public 

uestion. 
j President Wilson, in his letter of acceptance and in his speeches, 
reiterated his determination to look at all questions from the standpoint 
of the people rather than from the standpoint of a privilej few. This 
was the central theme of his addresses, and he can not well depart from 
this position in the framing of a currency law, especially since the 
Democratic Party has never deviated from this position In its platforms. 

If currency reform is to come under a Democratic President, a Demo- 
cratic House, and a Democratic Senate, it must come along lines in 
harmony with Democratic history and doctrine. 

The bill involves three fundamental principles: 
$ 8 notes issued must be issued by the Government and not 

y the banks. 

Second. The issue must be controlled by public servants and not 
by en institutions or individuals. 

Third. The emergency currency issued must be issued through State 
banks as well as through national banks. 

The bill as prepared observes these three ulrements. The ht 
of the Government to issue money is not surrendered to the banks, the 
control over the money so issued Is not relinquished by the Government, 
and national banks are not given a monopoly of the benefits flowing 
from the issue of these emergency notes. 

The people, having safeguarded their rights in the three particulars 
above mentioned, can afford to deal liberally with the remaining pro- 
visions of the bill. The regional reserve banks will prove of great ad- 
vantage to business. Each reserve bank will be a commercial center, and 
this center will be much nearer to the extremes than the few large 
cities are to the banks which have been compelled to reach the public 
through them. 

These regional reserve banks will give to the individual banks a 
security for their reserves that is lacking under the present system—a 
security which will go far toward preventing panics. 

The national banks, however much they may be inclined to object 
to the extension to State banks of the right to borrow emergency 
Treasury notes, will find this bill so advantageous as to make them 
willing to accept its provisions. The right to borrow Treasury notes 
on an equitable basis without having to put up bonds is a distinct 
benefit, and yet a benefit which can be granted with advantage to the 
community represented as well as with safety to the Government. 

When a bank is compelled to put up bonds as a security it has 
already parted with as much money as it can possibly borrow upon them. 
Hence a bond basis reduces to a minimum the advantages to be derived 
from borrowing. : 

Why should the Government require bonds as security for the loans 
to be made when the other security provided for is adequate? The 
Government can have no interest in prescribing onerous conditions to 
the banking world. The regional reserve bank, representing as it does 
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the banks of its district, would be financially good for the moncy bor- 
rowed even if it was not 8 to put ub specific security, but its 
security is made greater by the fact that collateral wili be put up to 
secure each loan. 

It is possible, under this plan, to provide immediate relief to any 
section of the country, and thus cure in the very beginning a condition 
which, if allowed to continue, might precipitate a panic. 

It is not contended that the bill is perfect in detail. No one, or even 
a few, can hope to draft any measure upon any important subject which 
will in every detail be satisfactory to the 500 Senators and Representa- 
tives who must ss upon it. Whatever defects it may have will be 
brought out by cussion and cured by amendment. 

But, considering the principles involved, who can afford to oppose so 
wise a measure as that now offered? Not the general public. because 
their rights are fully 8 Not the business interests, for their 
needs are fully met ot the State banks, for they come for the first 
time into association with the national banks in the enjoyment of 
accommodations furnished by the Government. Not the average national 
bank, eae the President's plan is to it a life preserver. Who, then, 
can o 

Only two classes: Those who dispute the right of the people to issue 
through their Government the money which the people need, and those 
who, distrusting the representatives chosen by the ple to guard the 

ublic welfare, would deny the Government officiais control over the 
uance of emergency notes. 
W. J. Bryan. 


WASHINGTON, June 25, 1913. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate amendments be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1, page 1, line 9, strike out all after the word 
„therein“ down to and including the word “ judge“ in line 11. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let us have the language that it strikes out. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, that is what is called the 
Cullop-Mann amendment to the bill and which the Senate 
struck out. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Parmer]. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in that amendment, 
in order to get it before the House. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move that we dis- 
agree to that amendment. I move to amend the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama by moving that we disagree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curror! 
makes the preferential motion to disagree to what is known as 
the Cullop-Mann amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I think the proposition to 
agree is preferential. That brings the two Houses together 
more quickly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was wrong as to that. 
motion to agree is preferential in this situation. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to discuss this proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 


The 


utes. 

192 PALMER. Mr. Speaker, this proposition, in a word, 
is $ 

The House considered and passed a bill to create an addi- 
tional judge in the eastern district of Pennsylvania, an emer- 
gency matter of a very urgent character. In the House the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] offered an amendment in- 
corporating into the bill what has come to be known as the 
Cullop amendment, requiring the President to make public 
the indorsers of the person appointed to the place. 

When the bill went to the Senate, the Senate amended it by 
striking out this Mann-Cullop amendment. The proposition of 
the gentleman from Alabama now is to agree to the Senate 
amendment. In other words, a vote “aye” upon the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] will strike 
out of the bill the Mann-Cullop amendment, requiring the Presi- 
dent to make public the names of the indorsers of the success- 
ful applicant for the place. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I have no objection 
to the ingrafting upon the laws of the country this principle of 
the publicity of indorsers of Federal judges, although I think 
it is of doubtful value, I think it is likely to be nugatory, be- 
cause I doubt the power of the Congress to require the President 
to make public those indorsements. I doubt the power of the 
Congress to control the President in the manner and method 
of his selection of Federal officials whom he is empowered by 
the Constitution or by the laws of the country to appoint. But 
I am opposed, however, to the adoption of the Mann-Cullop 
amendment upon this bill only because I see in it a very serious 
danger to the merits of this proposition. If the House insists 
upon this amendment, and the Senate in its present frame of 
mind insists that it shall not go into the law, however much we 
may like to see this principle settled one way or the other, our 
Pennsylvania judgeship will not come out of the legislative 
hopper. I think, therefore, that a single judgeship in a single 
district in the country ought not to be complicated and the peo- 
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ple of that district deprived of their just rights in the premises, 
deprived of the opportunity to have their causes tried promptly 
in that great district, by a difference of opinion between the 
Senate and the House upon a general matter of legislation such 
as this proposition. 

Reference has been made here to the fact that the Baltimore 
convention in its platform declared in favor of this proposition, 
and therefore it is a party measure. The Baltimore platform 
expressed words of commendation of the principle of publicity 
of indorsements of all Federal positions, and that is as far as 
it went. Surely it did not mean that every time the Congress 
creates a new office either in the executive branch or the ju- 
dicial branch of the Government that we should and are bound 
to attach to it as applying to that particular case this general 
principle of Executive publicity of indorsement of applicants 
for office. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. PALMER. I should be perfectly willing, if a general 
measure should be introduced, to repeat my commendation of 
that proposition and to make it a part of the general law of the 
land, because, as I said before, it is not of sufficient importance 
to object; but I protest it is not fair in this case. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I rise to oppose the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes. 

Mr, CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I am not only opposed to the 
Senate amendments, but I am also now opposed to this bill 
for the reason that I gave yesterday. There is no condition 
now existing that requires the passage of this measure. The 
legislation at any time is not to be commended, but the situa- 
tion now is such that its enactment is not required, The Com- 
merce Court is to be abolished. This will leave a number of 
judges to be assigned for other work. There is a vacancy to-day 
existing in the State of Pennsylvania, or in the circuit of which 
it is part, by the removal of Judge Archbald from the Commerce 
Court. Now, then, the President can appoint his successor; 
he has a right to appoint him from any State in the Union, and 
can appoint him from the State of Pennsylvania, can appoint 
him, if he so desires, from the city of Philadelphia, where it will 
meet every requirement that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is asking for in this legislation. He has a right to appoint some 
one to fill that vacancy, and he can go there and take charge 
of that docket and dispose of the business that is said to haye 
accumulated there now in that court. 

But here is the situation which I want to call to your atten- 
tion: We are making two judges for one district in the State 
of Pennsylvania, which is unfair to the public and, in my judg- 
ment, is absolutely unnecessary at this time. If the Pennsyl- 
yania district has gotten into the unfortunate condition that it 
seems to be in now, it is one of the unfortunate things that the 
public in that locality should bear and not the general public 
throughout the entire country; so that there is no necessity 
now—no real necessity—for the passage of this measure. 

Now, as to this amendment, this is the language of the Balti- 
more platform. It applies to this subject, and it applies to an 
amendment to a bill that is general in its nature. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] opposed it as a general 
law when it was up on that former occasion, in February, 1912. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is mistaken. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CULLOP. I am glad to hear the gentleman say that. 
Certainly, I yield to the gentleman. I do not want to do the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania an injustice. 

Mr. PALMER. I voted for the Cullop proposition when it 
was before the House as a general proposition. I object to its 
being fastened separately upon every judgeship bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. I am glad to know the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania voted for it then, and hope he will do so now. It will 
not be fastened separately upon every separate judgeship. The 
proposition was objected to at first, in 1912, because it was a 
general proposition attached to a special bill; and now some 
gentlemen object to it because it is a special law fastened to a 
special bill; so that the gentlemen who are opposed to it are 
apparently very hard to please on that subject. They favor the 
proposition, but always want it to be tacked on to some other 
measure. They seem to want but apparently hope they will 
never get it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. - 


Mr. CULLOP. Now, Mr. Speaker, here is the language of the 
Baltimore platform. It is not subject to misconstruction; it is 
free of ambiguity; it is plain, direct, and specific, and applies 
directly to this principle and directly to this question: 

We commend the Democratic House of Representatives for extending 
the doctrine of publicity to recommendations, verbal and written, upon 
which presidential appointments are to be made. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. In the discussion of this measure yesterday 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
said, or I understood him to say, that this provision in the 
Democratic platform was to be regarded simply as a suggestion 
to the President and not as binding upon the House as a matter 
of legislation. What does the gentleman from Indiana think 
about that proposition? 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, the construction of this language in the 
Baltimore platform will not bear that interpretation at all; it 
is not subject to such a construction. To recommend means to 
indorse, and the Democratic Party in its national convention 
heartily indorsed that proposition, and a Democratic House here 
ought to carry out the provisions of a Democratic platform as 
made in a Democratic national convention. If it was good 
enough to indorse before an election, it is good enough to follow 
after an election. : 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
man yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Can the gentleman tell us 
what the case was where the precedent was established that 
was commended in that platform—as to what took place in the 
House? 

Mr. CULLOP. In the House I offered an amendment to the 
bill, changing a circuit judge in an Illinois district to a district 
judge. When that bill was under consideration I offered an 
amendment to it enacting this proposition into a general law, 
and it was adopted then upon a roll call, and it made the public- 
ity of these recommendations general as to all judicial offices. 
In fact there were two roll calls involving the proposition and 
each time the question carried by a good majority. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then it was an amendment 
offered to a bill practically identical with the pending bill? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly; and the Democratic House in- 
dorsed it on two roll calls. When the roll was called twice on 
the proposition it had a decided majority in this House. And 
when the roll was called upon this amendment when this bill 
was before the House for consideration, it was adopted by a 
decided majority. In fact this proposition was indorsed by the 
Democrats in thé last Congress on three roll calls and each 
time it carried by good majorities; it has also been carried in 
this House on a roll call by a good majority and it would seem 
that the Democratic Party is now thoroughly pledged to it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man again yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes, in a moment; and if we are to constantly 
take it out at the behest of the Senate, we are not going to get 
this legislation adopted soon. The way to get it adopted, the 
way to get the policy entered upon, is to attach the legislation 
to some such bill as this and then stand by it. I insist it 
properly belongs to this bill, and I insist it is the proper time 
to stand by the policy and insist it now be entered upon and be- 
come one of the fixed policies of this Government. Now, is 
the time and this is the proper place. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a further question? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly.” 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if it was not the adoption of his amendment by the two 
roll-call votes which adopted it as the gentleman says by an 
overwhelming vote, that was indorsed in the Baltimore plat- 
form? 

Mr. WILLIS. Good. 

Mr. CULLOP. It was; and it was the only measure on that 
subject passed by the Democratic House upon which the Balti- 
more convention could have based this plank in its platform. 
That was the only proposition that had been enacted into law or 
passed by a Democratic House bearing upon this proposition. 
Now, my fellow Democrats, I ask you to-day whether you stand 
ready to repudiate your national platform within less than a 
year after it was adopted, or whether you as Democrats are 
willing to stand by the doctrines upon which you won the na- 
tional election last November, and our party was called into 
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power. Shall we keep the faith, administer the responsibility 
as directed or will we repudiate the doctrine and fail to dis- 
charge our duty as directed by the people? 

To this doctrine our party is unalterably pledged, the people 
have approved it, and we are directed to carry it into effect. 
Shall we do it, or shall we falter, and fail to obey the mandate 
of the people? Shall we as Democrats here early in our tenure 
of power permit our adversaries to lead us to the defeat of a 
measure indorsed by our national convention, and indorsed 
four times by the Democrats in this and in the last Congress? 
Let us consider this proposition carefully before we vote it 
down. Let us not vote it down, but on the contrary let us adopt 
it by a rousing majority and keep faith with the people who 
have so generously intrusted us with power. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentieman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. CULLOP. I do. 

Mr. DYER. I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana if it 
was not himself who brought this matter directly before the 
committee on resolutions at Baltimore? 

Mr. CULLOP. No, sir; it was not. It was not necessary for 
me to do so. It was so universally accepted as the Democratic 
doctrine that it required no individual to bring it before that 
eonyention to remind it of a cardinal doctrine of our party. 
The Democrats in Congress had placed their seal of approval 
upon it and the people of the entire country had approved their 
course in doing so. The doctrine for which we contend here is 
fundamental; it lies at the very root of free institutions; it 
is one wholesome to their endurance; it inspires confidence in 
those high in authority; it removes their conduct out of the 
rench of reproach in performing high, responsible, and impor- 
tant public duties; it gives to the people an opportunity for 
redress and to prevent impositions, for which otherwise there 
is no remedy for their prevention. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout the history of this great Republic, 
with all its illustrious Chief Executives, we will search the his- 
tory of their administrations in vain to find a single one who has 
opposed the principle for which we contend here. No one, 
though often requested, has ever, I assert, refused to cheerfully 
furnish the information which this amendment requires. It 
should be ingrafted asa law upon our statute books. For any one 
to have refused would have been a reflection upon his willingness 
to deal candidly with the people. No obstacles have ever been 
placed in the way of publicity by any of them. It may not 
always have been given, but certainly none has ever refused 
to do so, and I hope no one ever called to that office will ever 
feel inclined to deny publicity to a confiding people who hon- 
ored him of every act he may be called upon to perform in the 
discharge of his public duties. As surely as he does, he will 
forfeit public confidence and invoke the distrust of the people. 

This measure, as I have declared heretofore, has for its ob- 
ject, for its sole purpose, the protection of the Chief Executive 
and the courts from unjust criticism. It will, I hope and be- 
lieve, perform this mission, and will inspire public confidence 
in both. 

It infringes upon no constitutional prerogative nor does it 
impose any unreasonable requirement. Some speak of this as 
a stroke at some constitutional power now belonging to the 
President. I deny it. Congress has the power to take, under 
the Constitution, the appointment of every judge, other than the 
appointment of the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, from the President and give it to the Attorney General 
or to the Supreme Court or any one of its members or to any 
of the other departments of the Government. This power is 
clearly defined by the Constitution, and it only belongs to the 
President because Congress permits him to exercise it. This 
only provides a duty for him to perform in making appoint- 
ments, one, in my judgment, the present Chief Executive will 
cheerfully accept and welcome the opportunity to have thrown 
on the searchlight of the fullest publicity. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Which side is the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee on? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am in favor of the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 


utes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, whatever may be 
the proper construction of the platform utterance upon this 
question is not, so far as I am personally concerned, material 
just now. If the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CWIILor] is 
correct in his construction, and I am incorrect in my construc- 
tion as to the meaning of the platform, I nevertheless am in 
this position: When this matter came originally before the 
House, in an amendment offered by the gentleman from In- 
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diana [Mr. Cuxror] to a bill creating a judgeship in the State 
of Illinois, I voted against the proposition. 

That vote was made an issue in a campaign which I subse- 
quently had for renomination for Congress in my district. I 
met that issue on the stump numerous times before my people. 
I then took the position that I took originally in the House 
and the position which I take now. And so, measured by all 
the practices and all the canons aud all the teachings as to 
party platforms, I am in a position where I am committed to 
the people whom I directly represent against this proposition. 
So much, therefore, for my own position upon the question. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a word as to the merits. I am opposed 
to the proposition, not because I am opposed to publicity but 
because I do not think the Congress has the power to do that 
which the amendment involves. 

The Constitution of the United States confers upon the Con- 
gress all legislative power that may be constitutionally exer- 
cised. It confers upon the President of the United States the 
executive power, and among others is the power and the re- 
sponsibility of appointing the judicial officers created by the 
Constitution and by law. Now, as I said a few days ago in the 
discussion of this question, if the President of the United States 
should issue a proclamation declaring that every Member of 
Congress, before he voted on any matter of legislation, should 
make public all indorsements that he had received by letter or 
personally upon that proposed legislation, such a proclamation 
would be laughed to scorn. Every gentleman here knows that 
a would exceed the power of the President of the United 

tates. > 

The same Constitution which gives the legislative authority to 
Congress gives to the President the power and responsibility of 
these judicial appointments; and I maintain that it lies be- 
yond the constitutional power of the legislative body to impose 
this condition upon the President of the United States in the 
exercise of his constitutional authority and responsibility, which 
authority and power are given to him just the same as the legis- 
lative power is given to the Congress, 

It was upon that ground that I voted against this amendment 
while a Republican President was appointing the judges. Upon 
that same ground I stand ready to vote, and I shall vote again 
in the same way, when a Democratic President is appointing 
the judges. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I should like three 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks for three minutes more. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
to an inquiry? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will ask the gentleman if 
he is in favor of the Democratic platform adopted in 1908? 

5 Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What does the gentleman re- 
er to? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The Democratic platform of 
1908 declares in fayor of publicity of indorsements for public 
officers, and in that same connection I should like to ask him 
if he indorses the platform of his party, adopted at Baltimore 
last year, which reaffirms the doctrine that was announced in 
the platform of 1908 on this subject? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I presume the 
gentleman did not hear the beginning of my remarks, I stated 
with perfect candor my situation in regard to the matter. I 
stated that I voted against it before, that I was challenged 
upon that vote in my district, that I made my campaign for 
renomination upon the position which I then took upon this 
question, and that whatever may be the construction of the plat- 
form I, at least, am bound, according to all the teachings and 
practices of politics, by the position which I took before my con- 
stitutents, which position was indorsed by them. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me, furthermore, that this amend- 
ment would not peach the purpose that is desired, and fer this 
reason: This requires that the President shall make public the 
indorsements of the man he appoints. Now, Mr. Speaker, if he 
makes publie the indorsements of every man whom he appoints 
how can the public tell which of these indorsements was the 
controlling influence, or whether any of these indorsements was 
the controlling influence with the President? He may make 


Will the gentleman submit 


the appointment upon indorsements, he may make it in spite of 
the indorsements, and he may make it without any indorsement 
whatever. 

Furthermore, what public good is to be accomplished by 
making public the indorsements of the man whom he appoints? 
And if you are going into that, why not go to the full end and 
require him to make public—if you could do so, whieh you can 
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not—the indorsements of those whom he does not appoint? 
What is the logie of it? What is the purpose of it? What end 
do you seek? I do not object to the President doing this if he 
sees proper. I merely deny the power of Congress to enact the 
statute. I should not object to making public all letters I receive 
in regard to legislation, but I think no man would insist that 
the President could, by proclamation, compel me to do it. No 
more can the Congress compel him, by statute, to do this thing. 
You can not search his conscience by statute nor obtain his 
reasons by enactments. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this is not entirely a new proposition or 
cne without precedent. Numerous Presidents have been called 
upon by the Senate of the United States on matters very similar 
to this—called upon by resolution—to furnish indorsements. 
And just here let me say, Mr. Speaker, that I am not at all cer- 
iain but—in fact, I am inclined to believe—that the Senate of 
the United States would be within its constitutional right if, 
upon a question of confirmation of a judge arising, it should 
see fit to call upon the President for such indorsements and 
papers as might be before him touching that appointment, be- 
cause under the Constitution the Senate is charged with a 
joint responsibility with the President in the matter of these 
appointments. They are appointed “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has again expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask for two minutes more, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks for two 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But, Mr. Speaker, even that 
right of the Senate has been repeatedly denied by Presidents of 
the United States in cases almost, if not quite, analogous—by 
Jackson, by Tyler, by Cleveland, and various other Presidents, 
if I remember aright—where it involved a resolution of the 
Senate passed in pursuance of a desire on the Senate's part to 
obtain information to enable it to pass on the question of con- 
firmation or some other question in the performance of its con- 
stitutional duty. If the Senate, which is charged with a joint 
responsibility, can not by resolution accomplish the end, how 
can we expect by statute to accomplish a purpose lying beyond 
our constitutional power? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this proposition be closed in 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ascertain how many Members there 
are on this side who wish to speak. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest to the gentleman from Alabama 
that he amend his request by making the time 1 hour. There 
are at least half a dozen Members on this side who desire to 
speak on the very important questions involved. The whole 
proceeding is by unanimous consent, and I am amazed that the 
gentleman from Alabama, after 30 minutes have been taken on 
that side, should suggest closing debate in 10 minutes. Gentle- 
men on this side desire at least an hour. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he was careful to 
recognize gentlemen on different sides of the question. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not criticizing the Chair. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I will modify the request, but 
before doing so I wish to say that the gentleman from Wyoming 
seems to have his amazer in unusually good working order; 
he is usually amazed by common occurrences here. [Laughter.] 
But, Mr. Speaker, aside from that, I may say to the gentleman, 
treating him now seriously, as he is entitled to be treated 
always, that I think 30 minutes is enough, and I hope he will 
agree to that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
that may be agreeable to the gentleman from Wyoming, but I 
would like 10 minutes’ time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Kansas is also amazed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; but I will say that this will not go 
along much further without a quorum unless we have an oppor- 
tunity to debate the matter. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to be agreeable, and I want gentle- 
men to have all the time they want. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman does not appear to have that 
attitude. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman is mistaken about that. I 
hcpe the question of no quorum will not be raised. I can not 
keep a quorum here. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
say to the gentleman from Alabama that I think there ought to 


be two hours’ debate. I think one hour's debate is desired on 
this side, especially if the gentleman from Kansas wants time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am strongly of the opinion 
that we need a quorum, and I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK] 
makes the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I move a cali of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas insist upon 
his point of order? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Now, can the gentleman from Alabama and 
the gentleman from South Dakota and the gentleman from 
Kansas and the rest of them come to an agreement about what 
they want? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not want any time myself. 
It may be a few gentlemen upon this side want some time. I 
do not think I shall want any. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the 
gentleman from Alabama that we will try to get along with 1 hour, 
with the understanding that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Murpock] will have 15 minutes of the hour. If the gentleman 
from Alabama has not anybody upon his side—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, I said perhaps there would be some- 
body. I do not think that I shall want to occupy any time. It 
is possible that in the range of this illuminating discussion I 
may feel called to say something myself, but so far it has been 
so well illuminated that I have not thought proper to say any- 
thing. I would think that the gentleman ought not to want all 
of the time. The gentleman from Kansas wants 15 minutes. 
How much time would the gentleman from South Dakota be 
content with? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that personaHy I do not care for any time, but there have 
been enough requests for time upon this side so that we could 
use 1 hour, but we are willing to accept 45 minutes, and that 
gives the gentleman from Kansas 15 minutes and ourselves 45. 

Mr. CLAYTON. But, Mr. Speaker, equality is equity, and 
the gentleman in his proposition 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. We have no objection to the 
gentleman having an hour upon his side. 

Mr. CLAYTON. We do not wish an hour. 
this proposition is the gentleman, may Lask? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not think that is material 
at this time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
against it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I shall 
object to any agreement which is made which does not make the 
division of time according to those who favor and those who 
oppose the motion before the House. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I have said to the 
gentleman from Alabama, and I will say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, that we desire 45 minutes. The gentleman from 
Kansas, I understand, wishes 15 minutes. We are ready to 
entertain any proposition that the gentleman from Alabama 
may make that gives us that time. 

The SPEAKER. Does that mean an hour or 45 minutes 
altogether? 

Mr. BURKE of 
side of the aisle. 

The SPEAKER. 


On which side of 


It is very material whether he is for it or 


South Dakota. It means 1 hour upon this 


That is 1 hour for the Republicans. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
that I made the motion, and that therefore I occupy the 
affirmative position upon it, and I assume that the gentleman 
from South Dakota and the gentleman from Kansas are epposed 
to the motion which I have made, and upon that assumption I 
am willing to have an hour's time given to further debate, and 
to divide it equally between the sides on that proposition. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman if he will 
tell the House upon which side of the question he stands? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I made the motion to agree to the Senate 
amendment No. 1, and I think the gentleman has comprehen- 
sion enough to understand that that shows the attitude of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. But the gentleman niade 
the statement that he did that to get the matter before the 
House. : 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman made no such statement with 
any such meaning as that. The gentleman made that state- 
ment, of course, to bring it down to a voting proposition; but 
the gentleman does not play politics, as do some gentiemen 
upon that side, who frequently make motions and do not sup- 
port them. I do not refer to the gentleman from South Dakota. 
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The gentleman from Alabama has never been guilty of playing 
that sort of politics in the House up to this time. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, my request is that one hour 
be given to the debate on this proposition, at the end of the 
hour the debate on the amendment to be closed, and that the 
time, one hour, be equally divided between those favoring the 
motion and those opposing it. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CULLOP. In the event of the adoption of this agreement, 
who will have control of the time upon the respective sides? 
I want some understanding about that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman in the chair will control 
the time for both sides, unless there is an agreement about 
it. Under the rule as always practiced by anybody presiding, 
the Chair gives as much time to the affirmative as to the nega- 
tive, and vice versa. If any agreement is entered into about the 
control of the time, of course that is observed by the Chair. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
ought to realize that all these proceedings are practically by 
unanimous consent, and my “amazer,” as he terms it, is still 
working. I will say to the gentleman that I am more amazed 
than ever that he quibbles over the matter of giving an hour's 
time to this side for the discussion of this question or these 
important questions. It does not occur to me it is a matter that 
need disturb the gentleman whether the time is to be used on 
this side for or against his proposition. The usual manner of 
dividing the time is to divide it by giving control of the time to 
one gentleman on either side. The gentleman from South 
Dakota has asked for an hour on this side, and the gentleman 
might just as well understand that unless we get some sort of 
a reasonable agreement the proceedings are likely to be closed. 
If the gentleman is anxious to have his measure passed—I am 
anxious that it shall be passed in proper form—I can not 
understand why he does not give the House, in the absence of 
any other pressing business, an opportunity to discuss this 
matter. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, is the gentleman through with his 
deliverance? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is through. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It sounds like that bird speech the gentle- 
man has been making three or four times before the House. I 
have heard it before and will hear it again; next time it will 
be on the bird subject, perhaps, or something else; but, Mr. 
Speaker, in reply to the last suggestion made by the gentleman 
that there is nothing else for the House to do, I will say that 
next to this bill on the calendar, which I desire to call next after 
this is disposed of, is an amendment to the Erdman arbitration 
law, and I want to say to the gentleman that I hope, if this mat- 
ter can be disposed of without raising the question of a quorum 
and without much delay, to endeavor to pass that amendment to 
the Erdman Act in an effort to avert a railroad strike, the 
largest that the country has ever known. The bill is now on the 
calendar and ought to have the consideration of the House. It 
has been considered by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
amended, and it is agreed to by all parties concerned, and it 
will keep off the disastrous effect that may come from a refer- 
endum strike vote now being taken by a large number of rail- 
road employees. Now, I have no disposition to be captious, I 
do not want to be, about reasonable debate, but it seems to me 
when we have already been talking for nearly an hour about 
this simple amendment, which we all understand, no amount of 
debate is going to change any man's mind on it—— 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman submit to 
an inquiry? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact there has been about 30 minutes’ 
debate on the proposition on that side of the House, not on the 
same side of the question—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, no—— 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And some 20 minutes in try- 
ing to make this agreement 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think the gentleman himself consumed 
some time. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota (continuing). I think the gen- 
tleman ought to be satisfied with half an hour on that side of 
the House and let us have an hour on this side of the House, 
which equals the time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I can not agree to anything except an equal 
division of time. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is to put the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama for an hour. 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I presume gentlemen will be 
recognized under the five-minute rule for debate. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is exhausted under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, what is the request of the 
gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s request is to have an hour 
to be divided equally between the Democrats and Republicans. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr, RODDENBERY. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. If a gentleman desires to submit some 
remarks in opposition to the motion to concur in the Senate 
amendment, he may obtain recognition for that purpose in 
what way? 

The SPEAKER. By asking unanimous consent. The rule is 
explicit that, on an amendment, in the situation in which we 
find ourselves, there is 5 minutes’ debate for and 5 minutes’ 
debate against the proposition, and we have already had about 
10 or 15 minutes, nobody raising the question. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. A further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia can get the 
right to speak by moving to concur with an amendment. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I was going to make that inquiry, 
namely, if recognition could not be had by moving a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. You have a right to do anything you please 
on this amendment that the House has a right to do. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, before making the mo- 
tion I desire to occupy about 10 minutes, and maybe a little 
longer, in submitting some views touching this motion. If 
necessary, I will make some sort of a motion in order to do it. 
I shall be glad to proceed by making a motion, but not having a 
desire to make a motion—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Georgia that the matter before the House is the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayron]—— 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to submit a propo- 
sition for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to ask that there be 
two hours of debate on the pending amendment, one-half of 
the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CLAYTON], 15 minutes by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Morpock], and 45 minutes by myself. 

Mr. FOSTER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is not the demand of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Crayton] for the regular order equivalent to 
moving the previous question in this condition of affairs? 

The SPEAKER. Of course it is. It has just exactly the 
same effect. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DYER. I ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for one minute. 

Mr. FOSTER. I shall not object to this request, but I will 
to any others. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed for one minute: 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this matter of an additional judge 
for Philadelphia has been before the Judiciary Committee for 
quite a while. There have been hearings had before that com- 
mittee, and there is great necessity, in order that public busi- 
ness may be discharged, that this bill should become a law at 
this time in order that the situation may be relieved. We 
ought not here this afternoon to delay the passage of this bill 
and prevent the discharge of public duty there, with many liti- 
gants waiting for the disposition of their cases, because of 
this question which has come before us, from the Baltimore 
convention, perhaps. We had best forget the Baltimore conven- 
tion and everything that happened there and get down to the 
passage of this most important bill, which the country, and 
especially the Philadelphia litigants, need. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming raises the 
point that there is no quorum present, and evidently there is 
not. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The call of the House is ordered. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is the vote on a call of the House or on 
the motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]? 

The SPEAKER. That has already been carried. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No, Mr. Speaker; the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama has not been carried, if the Chair will 
permit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the motion and announced 
that those in favor of it should vote “aye” and those opposed 
should vote “no,” and declared that the “ayes” had it. 

Mr. SABATH. That was on the call of the House, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Of course it was on the call of the House. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am speaking as to the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama to concur in Senate amendment No. 1. 

The SPEAKER. The vote that was just taken was not on 
that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama is pending. 

The SPEAKER. But no division was taken on that. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that, 
debate having been exhausted upon the motion of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON], there was nothing before the 
House except his motion, and therefore upon a call the question 
is upon the motion of the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HARDWICK rose. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] is recognized. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman is clearly in error in his 
eontention. The call of the House is simply to get the presence 
of a quorum, and it is not 

The SPEAKER. Of course; there is no question about it. 
The Chair declines to hear any argument on that side of it. 

Mr. PALMER. I have not denied that. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain that motion in a 
minute. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] is 
recognized. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, the Speaker had actually put 
the question and the House had not divided upon it, because 
after a discussion relative to a unanimous-consent proposition 
all the debate had been exhausted on the proposition; and the 
Chair had put the question to the House and the point of no 
quorum was then made. 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
mistaken as to his facts. What happened is this, that the Chair 
started to put the question, but never did put the question, 
because as soon as he rose and stated that the question was on 
the motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] to 
concur in this amendment, he got no further, and then the gen- 
tleman from Alabama rose and asked something about unani- 
mous consent that debate close. That is the condition it was 
in, and there is no question about what the call of the House is 
on. The call of the House is to ascertain whether we can mus- 
ter a quorum or not. 

Mr. WILLIS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
BURKE] moves that the House do now adjourn. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. z 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burke] demands a division. Those in favor of the motion to 
adjourn will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] Twenty-three gentlemen have arisen in the affirma- 
tive. Those opposed will rise and stand until they are counted. 
{After counting.] Ninety-one gentlemen have arisen in the 
negative, and the House refuses to adjourn. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, on this question 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Bunk demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking 
the vote by yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are 


counted. [After counting.] Nineteen gentlemen have arisen in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a unanimous- 
consent request, if it is in order. 

The SPEAKER. What is it? 

Mr. DYER. I ask unanimous consent that we divide the time 
on this question and have two hours’ debate on the question of 
these amendments. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
no discussion is in order, a gentleman over on that side having 
made the point of no quorum. 

Mr. DYER. I did not make it. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of taking the vote by yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. There is 
so much confusion in the Chamber that the Chair will count 
again. [After counting.] Twenty gentlemen have arisen in the 
affirmative—not a suficient number, and the yeas and nays are 
refused. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
other side. 

The SPEAKER. The other side is demanded. Those opposed 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Ninety-six gentlemen have arisen in the negative—not a suffi- 
cient number, and the yeas and nays are refused. The Clerk 


will call the roll. 
Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. CULLOP. I ask, Mr. Speaker, if this roll call is for the 
purpose of procuring a quorum, and tf we should vote“ present,” 


or is it a yea-and-nay vote on the pending question? 


The SPEAKER. 


This is a call of the House, and gentlemen 
will answer “ resent” if they want to answer at all. 


a vote on any proposition. The Clerk will call the roll. 


bers failed to answer to their names: 


Ainey Esch Kennedy, Conn. Patton, Pa. 
Allen Estopinal Kennedy, lowa Payne 
Anderson Fairchild Kennedy, R. I. Peters 
Ansberry aison Kent Peterson 
Anthony Farr Kiess, Pa. Plumley 
Ashbrook Finley ndet ‘orter 
Aswell Fitzgerald Kinkead, N. J. Prouty 
Avis „ Va. J. R. Knowland Rainey 
Balley Floyd, Ark. Kono Rayburn 
Baker Fordney Korbly 
Barchfeld Francis Kreider Reilly, Wis, 
Bartlett rear Lafferty Richardson 
Beal eae A E oo ia 
„Cn Zar. ug le. Oberts, 88. 
Borchers Gardner > Ga. Roberts, Ney. 
Bremner erry . Pa. Rogers 
Brodbeck Gillett L'Engle Rothermel 
Broussard lass Lenroot Saunders 
Brown, N. Y. Godwin, N. C. ver Seully 
Brown, W. Va. Goeke Levy Sells 
Browne, Wis. Goldfogie Lewis, Md. Sharp 
Browning Good Lewis, Pa. Sherwood 
Bruckner Goodwin, Ark. Aed Siayden 
Brumbaugh Gordon Lindquist lemp 
Buchanan, Tex, Gorman Linthicum Sloan 
Bulkley Goulden Lo Smith, Md. 
Burgess Graham, Pa. Logue Smith, Saml. W. 
Burke, Pa Green, Iowa Lonergan Smith, Minn 
Burke, Wis. Greene, Mass. McClellan Smith. N. Y 
Butler Greene, Vt. McGillicudd: Staffor 
Calder Gregg McGuire, Okla, Steenerson 
Campbell Griest McKellar Stephens, Nebr. 
Cantril Griffin McKenzie Stephens, Tex. 
Carew Guernsey McLaughlin Stevens, Minn. 
Cary Hamill Madden Sutherland 
Casey Hamilton, Mich. Mahan Switzer 
Clancy Hamilton, N. Y. Maher Taggart 
Clark, Fla. Hamlia Manahan Talbott, Md. 
Cline Hammond unn Taylor, N. X. 
Connolly, Iowa Harrison, N. Y. Martin Temple 
sonry Haugen erritt Ten Eyck 
Covington Hay etz acher 
Cramton Hayden Miller ompson, Okla. 
Crisp Mayes Montague Townsend 
Curley Hefin Moon Treadway 
ale Helyering Moore are 
Danforth Hill Morin Walker 
Davenport Hinebaugh Morrison Wallin 
Davis, W. Va. Hobson Moss, Ind. Waiters 
hem Hoxworth Moss, a. haley 
Dies Hughes, W. Va Mott Whitacre 
Difenderfer ulings Nelson White 
Donohoe Johnson, Ky. Norton Wilder 
Donovan Johnson, S. C. O'Brien Wiliams 
Dooling Johnson, Utah lesby Wilson, N. Y. 
Doremus Jones O'Hair Winslow 
Driscoll Kahn O'Leary Woodruff 
Dunn Keister O'Shaunessy 
Eagan Kelley, Mich. Parker 
Edmonds Kelly, Pa. Patien, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. This roll call shows 191 Members present, 
not a quorum. It takes 216 at the present time to make a 


quorum, 


It is not 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. - 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore agreed to, 
adjourned until Wednesday, July 2, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination and 
survey of Columbia River at Cathlamet, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 
120); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on Charlotte Harbor, 
Fla., with a view to obtaining a channel 20 feet in depth, with 
suitable width (II. Doc. No. 121); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of inland waterway connecting How Creek and Tomoka 
River, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 122); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 6562) to regulate the 
employment of minor children in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Ly Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 6363) for removing obstruc- 
tions, etc., from Obed River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 5 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 6564) granting a pension 
to Isabel Troutman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 6565) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Hiram B. Greenly; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 6566) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry J. McNutt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. G567) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6568) grant- 
ing a pension to Robert Campbell; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6569) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 6570) granting an increase 
of pension to George D. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 6571) for the relief of James W. 
Turner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (M. R. 6572) for the relief of George W. Raney; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6573) granting a pension to Marion E. 
Strunk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6574) granting a pension to Cornelia Mor- 
ris; to the Conunittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6575) granting a pension to Paul Ander- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6576) granting an increase of pension to 
Ade Hayes Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 6577) granting 
an increase of pension to Fred G. Hauver; to the Comniittee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. WILSON of New York presented a petition of the Na- 
tional Grange legislative committee, relative to the present tariff 
bill, and asking that immediate reduction be made in the exces- 
siye protection of many staple manufactured articles, which 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE. 


Wepnespay, July 2, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read 
and approved. 
DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of papers that have accumulated in the 
Department of Commerce that are no louger needed or useful 
in transacting the current business of the department and have 
no permanent value or historical interest. The communication 
and accompanying paper will be referred to the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments, and the Chair appoints the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] 
as the members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 
The Secretary will notify the House of Representatives of the 
appointment of the committee. 


INHABITED ALLEYS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (8. DOC, NO. 120). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting, in response to a resolution of the 17th ultimo, 
a statement of the names, residences, and occupations of persons 
owning and renting houses and rooms within the more densely 
inhabited alleys” of the District of Columbia, and also a copy 
of a directory of alleys in Washington, D. C., which, on motion 
of Mr. Works, was, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. £ 


LOUISA S. JOHNSON AGAINST UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 121). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion of 
law filed by the court in the cause of Louisa S. Johnson, widow 
of Wiliam Johnson, deceased, v. United States, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 


STATUE OF ZACHARIAH CHANDLER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the lieutenant governor of the State of Michigan, 
presenting to the Government and the people of the United 
States on behalf of the Michigan Legislature a marble statue 
of the late Zachariah Chandler, of that State, which was referred, 
to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask that the communication be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN. 
To the SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Pursuant to action of the Legislature of the State of Michi 


n, there 
has been erected in the Capito 


of the United States a marble statue 
of the late Zachariah Chandler, of Michigan. On behalf of the people 
of this State, I have the honor and pleasure of presenting to the Goy- 
ernment and people of the United States this statue of one whose 
ability, strength of character, and achievement, both in State and Na- 
tional affairs, entitled him not only to a place as one of Michigan's 
favorite sons, but also to a place as one of the Nation's great statesmen, 
Senator Chandler came to Michigan while still a young man. Entering 
into the business life of Michigan's chief city, he acquired a competence 
and then gave his time and ability to public affairs. He had not the 
opportunity for a finished literary education, but from his broad busi- 
ness experience he garnered a knowledge more thorough than any col- 
lege course could haye furnished. He was a man of firm convictions 
and unchanging devotion to public duty. Every student of history will 
recognize in Senator Chandler one of the great men of the period in 
which he lived. He was a tower of strength to every cause he espoused 
and his grim determination and thorough preparedness made him the 
center of any conflict in which he took part. e neither asked nor gave 
uarter. 

i Such rugged and uncompromising characters are necessary in every 
great crisis, and Michigan r this statue that future generations 
may know that in this, as in every age, true greatness is measured by 
patriotic and unselfish devotion to duty. 

Very respectfully, Joux Q. Ress. 

Lieutenant Governor of Michigan. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., June 17, 1913. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, out of order, if I 
may prefer the request, I would ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider Senate concurrent resolution No. 4, now on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan asks 
unanimous cousent ont of order to consider a coucurrent resolu- 
tion which will be read. 
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The Secretary read Senate concurrent resolution No. 4, sub- 
mitted by Mr. GALLINGER for Mr. Stirn of Michigan June 26, 
1913, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the statue of Zachariah Chandler, presented by the State of Mich- 
igan to be placed In Statuary Hall is accepted In the name of the 
United States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered to the State 
for the contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent citizens, 
illustrious for the purity of his life and his distinguished services to the 
State and Nation, 

Second. That a copy of these resolutions, sultably engrossed and duly 
authenticated, be transmitted to the governor of the State of Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the table Senate concurrent resolution No. 5. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan asks 
for the immediate consideration of Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion No. 5, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read Senate concurrent resolution No. 5, sub- 
mitted by Mr. GALLINGER for Mr. Surrn of Michigan June 26, 
1913, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, under the direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, the p ings in Congress, together with the pro- 
ceedings at the unveiling in Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of the 
statue of Zachariah Chandler, presented pi the State of Michigan, 
16,500 copies, of which 5,000 shall be for the use of the Senate and 
10,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, and the remainin, 
1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribution of the Senators — 
Representatives in Congress from the State of Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Perhaps it would be better to fol- 
low the usual course of such resolutions. I ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to call up Senate resolu- 
tion 119. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed, and so noti- 
fies the Senator from Michigan, that this resolution is before 
the Committee on the Library and has not been reported. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to give notice that on 
Monday, July 28, at 3 o'clock p. m., I shall call up Senate reso- 
lution 119 and address the Senate relative to the public services 
of Zachariah Chandler, in connection with the presentation of 
his statue to the Government. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2272) providing for 
an increase in the number of midshipmen at the United States 
Naval Academy after June 30, 1913, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of Oregon, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 


in the Recoxp, as follows: 
UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, 
STATES OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todlan of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of house joint resolution No. 15, 
Twenty-third Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, with the 
original thereof filed in the office of the secretary of state on the Ist 
day of February, 1005, and that the same is a full, true, and complete 
transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, together with all in- 
dorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof, I haye hereunto set my hand and affixed 
hereto the seal of the State of Oregon, 

Pone at the capitol at Salem, eg., this 11th day of June, A. D. 


13. 
[SEAL] Ben W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 

House joint resolution 15. 

Whereas Brig, Gen, Thomas M. Anderson, of the city of Portland, Oreg., 
enlisted as a private of volunteers In the War of the Rebellion and 
was commissioned a major eral of volunteers in the Spanish- 
American War, commanding the first expedition to the Philippines; 


and 

Whereas he took an honorable part in the four campaigns of the War of 
the Rebellion, 9 in a company as battalion commander in the 
severest battles of that war; and 

Whereas he subsequently commanded a division in the taking of Manila 
sne the poh rs of Santana, San Pedro Macati, Guadalupe, Pariz, and 

ateros; an 

Whereas he was retired by limitation of age, January 21, 1900, as a 
brigadier 1 in the regular establishmert; and 

Whereas a bill has been introduced in the Senate of the United States 
to authorize his advancement to the grade of major general on the 
retired list of the Army: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Oregon, That we respect- 
ully memorialize the Congress of the United States for the adoption of 


a bill authorizing the advancement of Brig. Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, 
United States Army, to the grade of major general on the retired list 
the 3; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions he sent to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States in Congress assembled. 
WAR DEPARTMENT RECORD OF GEN. THOMAS M’ARTIIUR ANDERSON, 
Born in Ohio; appointed from Ohio. 
Private, Sixth Ohio, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, April 20, 1861. Served 
with it at Camp Dennison to May 20. appointed second lieutenant, 
Fifth Cavalry, May 7; served with it until October 20. Present with 


it at en 1 at Falling Water July 2; Martinsburg, July 3; 
Bunkers Hill, July 15. 
Commissioned captain. Twelfth United States Infantry, May 14, 1861. 


Raised whole company in Fayette, Pickaway, and Fairfield Counties, 
1862. Organized battalion, Twelfth Infantry; was ordered to Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va.; and was attached to Seigui’s division in the defense of 
Bolivar Heights against Jackson's attack May 28 and 29, 1862. Oper- 
ated in Skenandoah Valley, until transferred to Prince's Brigade, of 
Auger's Division, Bank's Corps, Army of Northern Virginin. Com- 
manded battalions of Pota and Twelfth Infantry in the Battle of 
Cedar Mountain August 9, 

In actions at „ Station anes 20; Waterloo Bridge, 
August 24; Bristow Station and Second Buil Run, August 30; and at 
Chantilly September 1. 

Transferred to First Brigade, Second Division, Fifth Corps, Army of 
the Potomac, as acting field officer and battalion commander. Was in 
the Battle of South Mountain, September 14; Antietam, September 17; 
Snickers Gap, October, and Fredericksburg, December 12-15, 1862. 
Chancellorsville, May 1 and 3, 1863 (wounded), 

On board organizing Signal Corps. Assistant of provost marshal gen- 
eral in organizing Invalid Corps. k 

Assigned to command of Twelfth Infantry April, 1864. In Battle of 
Wilderness May 5 to 7. Brevetted major, Laurel Hil! May 6, horse 
killed under him, Spottsylvanſa, May 12, severely wounded. Brevetted 
lieutenant colonel. 

Commissary of Musters Department of the Lakes from October, 1864, 
to June 30, 1865. Organized regiments from Confederate- prisoners. 
Mustered out 24,000 Andersonville prisoners at Same Chase, April and 
Mae 1 Assu command Twelfth Infantry July 4. 

n regimental and reconstruction duty to 1869. 

Promoted major, Twenty-first Infantry, May 26, 1868. Transferred 
to Tenth Infantry, serving in Texas, 1869 to 1878. 

In Indian cam airan on Rio Grande and Staked Plains, Attorney for 
Government in Mexican claims, 1873. 

In command of recruiting depot, Columbus, Ohio, 1878 to 1880. Lieu- 
tenant colonel Ninth Infantry, March 20, 1879. Commanding Infant 
Brigade in Cheyenne outbreak in 1864. Commanded regiment in anti- 
Chinese riots, 1875. 

Colonel Fourteenth Infantry, September 6, 1866. Commanding regi- 
ment In Washington and Alaska until Mag. 1898. In temporary com- 
mona eee en of Columbia, 1897. In command of subdistrict of 

ASKA, n 

Brigadier general of volunteers May 4, 1898. Commanding first expe- 
dition to the 1 Commanded land division in attack en Ma- 
nila August 13. 1898. Major general of volunteers at that date. Com- 
manding First Division, Eighth Army Corps in Pitta ping insurrection in 
Santa Ana, Pasay, San Pedro Macati, Guadalupe, Church, Pasig, and 
Pateros from February 5 to March 17, 1899. Brigadier general, Gnited 
States Army, March 31. 

Commanding N of Lakes from May 3, 1899, to January 21, 
1900, when retired. 

Adopted by the house January 31, 1905, 

A. L. MILLS, 
Speaker of the House, 

Concurred in by the senate January 31, 1905. 

W. KUYKENDALL, 
President of the Senate, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of Michigan, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

, STATE OF MICHIGAN, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 


As directed by House resolution No, 120, which appears on the jour- 
nals of the house and senate of the Forty-seventh — toro of the 
State of Michigan to have been adopted, I hereby transmit a copy ot 
said resolution, 
FREDERICK C. MERTINDALE, 
Scorctary of State. 

. House resolution 120. 

Whereas it appears from investigation recently made by the Senate of 
the United States and otherwise that lygamy still exists in certain 
places in the United States, notwithstanding prohibitory statutes 
enacted by the several States thereof; and 

Whereas the 1 of polygamy is generally condemned by the people 
of the United States, and there is a demand for the more effectual 
prohibition thereof by placing the subject under Federal risdic- 
tion and control, at the same time err ido $ to each State the right 
to make and enforce its own laws relating to marriage and divorce: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate ee s 
That the application be made, and hereby is made, to Co „ under 
the provisions of Article V of the Constitution of the United States, 
for the calling of a convention to propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States whereby polygamy and polygamous 
cohabitation shall be prohibited and Congress shali be fren power to 
enferce such prohibition by appropriate legislation; further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he Is directed, to 
transmit copies of this application to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States agd to the sevcral Members of said 
no 3 this State ther 

SEAL. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of sundry manufac- 
turers and merchants of Kewanee, III., remonstrating against 
the importation of cigars free of duty from the Philippine 
Islands, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the Business Men's 
Association of Peru, III., favoring an appropriation for the erec- 
tion of suitable homes for American representatives in foreign 
countries, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. NORRIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Nebraska, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which was 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Lincoln, 
Nebr., remonstrating against the importation of cigars free of 
duty from the Philippine Islands, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1760) for the restoration of annuities 
to the Medawakanton and Wahpakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians, 
declared forfeited by the act of February 16, 1863, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 70) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
52) to authorize the appointment of Thomas Green Peyton as a 
cadet in the United States Military Academy, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 71) thereon. 


SENATE FOLDING ROOM, 


Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 121, submitted by Mr. Overman on the 26th 
ultimo, reported it without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to continue to rent for a period not to exceed 12 
months from July 1, 1913, and at a rental not to exceed the sum now 
being paid, the warehouse now occupied as storage rooms for the folding 
room of the Senate on B Street southwest, the expense thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


ESTATE OF EDWARD B. BELL, 


Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 112, submitted by Mr. Sara of Michigan on 
the 17th ultimo, reported it without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to the executor, administrator, or legal heirs of Edward B. Bell, late a 
member of the Capitol police force, a sum equal to six months’ salary 
at the rate he was ving by law at the time of his death, said sum 
to be considered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I move to reconsider the votes by 
which Senate resolution 112, reported to-day by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus], was considered and agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask that the resolution may lie 
on the table. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie ọn the table 
for the present. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROOT: 

A bill (S. 2659) providing for a monument to commemorate 
the women of the Civil War; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ASHURST: . 

A bill (S. 2660) donating cannon to the city of Prescott, 
Ariz.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2661) for the relief of the administrator and heirs 
of John G. Campbell, to permit the prosecution of Indian dep- 
redation claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2662) granting an increase of pension to Adelbert 
A. Dickey (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2663) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Thomas (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2664) granting an increase of pension to David E. 
pra (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2665) for the relief of the estate of Alexander N. 
Shipley; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2666) for the relief of Thomas Little; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2667) to amend an act making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1912, approved March 4, 1911; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


A bill (S. 2668) for the relief of Martha Hazelwood (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2669) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Harris; and 

A bill (S. 2670) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
Benson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 2671) further to protect commerce against re- 
straint and monopoly; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2672) granting a pension to Rozila D. Merrick 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: : 

A bill (S. 2673) granting an increase of pension to Katherine 
Prosser (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

THE CURRENCY. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I submit sundry amendments intended to 
be proposed by me to the bill S. 2639, known as the currency 
bill. I ask that they be read. i 

The Secretary read the amendments, as follows : 


Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Bristow to the bill 
(S. 2639) to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve ban 
for furnishing an elastic currency, affording means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision of bank- 
ban Seg the United States, and for other purposes, viz: 

n page 19, line 24, after the word “ purposes,” insert “and notes 
and mortgages representing farm loans made as provided for in section 
27 of this act,” and on page 20, in line 10, strike out the period and 
insert a comma and the words “ except in the case of farm mortgages,” 
so that the paragraph as amended will read: 

“Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve 
bank may discount notes and bills of exchange arising out of commer- 
cial transactions; that is, notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn 
for agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, and notes and 
mortgages representing farm loans made as provided for in section 27 
of this act, the Federal Reserve Board to have the right to determine 
or define the character of the paper thus eligible for discount, within 
the meaning of this act; but such definition shall not include notes or 
bills issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, 
bords, or other investment securiti except notes or bills having a 
maturity of not exceeding four months and secured by United States 
bonds or bonds issued by any State, county, or municipality of the 
United States. Notes and bills admitted to discount under t terms 
of this paragraph must have a maturity of not more than 45 days, 
except in the case of farm mortgages.” 

On page 25, line 14, after the word “ notes,” strike out the word 
and“ and Insert a comma; in the same line, after the word bills,” 
insert the words “and farm mortgages”; so that the paragraph as 
amended will read: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may, upon vote of its directors, make ap- 
plication to the Federal Reserve Board, through the local Federal re- 
serve agent, for such amount of the Treasury notes hereinbefore pro- 
vided for as it may deem best. Such application shall be accompanied 
with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral security 
to protect the notes for which application is made, equal in amount to 
the sum of the notes thus applied for. The collateral security thus 
offered shall be notes, bills, and farm mortgages accepted for rediscount 
under the provisions of sections 13, 14, and 15 of this act, and the 
Federal Reserve Board shall be authorized at any time to call upon a 
Federal reserve bank for additional deposits of security.” 

On page 38, In lines 16 and 17, strike out the words “nine months” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words five years,” so that the para- 
graph as amended will read: 

“That any national banking association not situated in a reserve 
city or central reserve city may make loans secured by improved and 
unencumbered farm lands, and so much of section 5137 of the Revised 
Statutes as prohibits the making of such loans by banks so situated 
shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but no such loan shall be 
made for a longer time than five years, nor for an amount exceeding 50 
per cent of the actual value of the 25 iy offered as security. and 
such property shall be situated within the Federal reserve district in 
which the bank is located. Any such bank may make such loans in 
an aggregate sum equal to 25 per cent of its capital and surplus or 50 
per cent of its time deposits.” 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, in this connection I desire to 
say that the amendments which I propose authorize national 
banks to loan money on farm mortgages that run for a period of 
not more than five years, and authorize such securities as a 
basis for circulation. I offer these amendments now, and desire 
to state that if any legislation is enacted providing for an asset 
currency I intend to insist that long-time farm loans shall be 
included as securities which may be used as u basis for such 
currency; A farm loan conservatively made is as good a se- 
curity as can be had. The farm is the very basis of our national 
prosperity. Weare now having learned discussions in regard to 
yarious systems of farm credit, the purpose being in some way 
to reduce the burden of interest which the farming population 
of our country is now bearing. To make farm mortgages the 
basis for circulation would certainly reduce the rate of interest 
for such security. 

United States bonds bearing 2 per cent, with circulation privi- 
leges, have been selling at a premium for many years. They sell 
as readily as 3 per cent bonds without the circulating privilege. 
It is proposed in this bill to make provision by which the banks 
may hypothecate short-time paper of business men as a basis 
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for additional currency. The success of nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness men whose notes are thus hypothecated depends upon the 
prosperity of the American farm. Unless the farmer succeeds 
and the land yields its harvest the notes of these business men 
are worthless. Yet men tell us that the mortgage on the farm 
itself, the very foundation of our entire business structure, is 
not a desirable security us a basis for circulation. Such an 
argument, in my opinion, is unsound. I am against the bill as 
it is drawn. It is a strained effort to satisfy the so-called 
Money Trust and the financial inflationists. It is a combina- 
tion of the conservative with the radical theories in such a man- 
ner as to contain the objectionable features of both systems. 

I expect to offer many other amendments to the bill, but the 
discussion of other features I shall take up when it is more prop- 
erly before the Senate. 

I ask that the amendments be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INVESTIGATION OF ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE LEGISLATION. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I send to the Secretary’s desk 
a part of an article which appeared in a Washington newspaper 
a day or two ago, and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read from the Washington Post of Tuesday, 
July 1, 1913, as follows: 


WILSON DEMANDS ALL LOBBY FACTS—GOES TO THE CAPITOL AND PREVENTS 
PROPOSED DELAY OF PROBE-—-INQUIRY IS ON TO-MORROW-—SHERLEY TO 
OFFER RESOLUTION FOR SEPARATE HOUSE HEARING—-FORMER PAGE SUB- 
PONAED—M'MICHAELS, CLAIMED BY MULHALL TO HAVE BEEN ONB OF 
HIS AGENTS, FOUND NEAR HIS HOME AND SUMMONED BEFORE SENATE 
INQUISITORS—FORMER PRESIDENT KIRBY, OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, HALTED AT SAN FRANCISCO—-COUNSEL JAMES A. EMERY 
AND DAVID Mu. PARRY AMONG SCORES OF WITNESSES CALLED TO TESTIFXY— 
STEPS TAKEN TO GET POSSESSION OF MULHALL'S CORRESPONDENCE. 


President Wilson yesterday went to the Capitol and gave the speed 
gear of the lobby committee a vigorous turn. Owing to the Demo- 
cratic caucus, which is wrestling more or less successfully with the 
tariff, all other business had been temporarily laid aside. 

It was not the intention to resume the lobby hearing until July 8. 
President Wilson thought this an unusual delay, and said so during 
a short talk with Chairman OVERMAN. Then followed a conference 
between the Democratic members of the committee, and a decision to 
resume to-morrow morning was reached. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, as the author of the resolu- 
tion under which the committee is acting and as a member of 
the committee I challenge the article which has just been read. 
I do not know whether the matter contained in it be true or 
false. If it is false, the newspapers which have published it 
have committed as great a crime against decency and fairness 
as has been committed by any of the lobbyists brought before 
and exposed by the committee. If the matter contained in it be 
true, then the blame passes over to higher place and greater 
responsibility. 

It is unfair that there shall go to the country the false in- 
formation that the committee of which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN] is the head is prosecut- 
ing the work committed to it by the Senate either indifferently 
or neglectfully. I desire to say that this article appears to me 
to put the chairman of the committee in about this attitude, as 
though he were a child who had not performed all that was ex- 
pected of him and had been drawn across the knees of an angry 
parent and spanked and told to go and be better aud do better. 

I wish to say for the executive head of this committee that 
I have never seen an instance of more zeal, more diligence, more 
unflagging energy than he has displayed in the conduct of the 
affairs of the committee. It is suggested at least that we are 
not desirous of exposing the rottenness that seems to lie all 
around us, notwithstanding the fact that the committee organ- 
ized immediately, proceeded immediately to its work, and held 
sessions every day and almost every night, until interrupted by 
the higher demands upon the Democratic members arising out 
of the caucus which is now in progress. But until then not one 
moment had been allowed to pass without being occupied and 
improved in the exposure of the lobbyists who have congre- 
gated not around the Capitol alone, but who have erganized 
themselves throughout the entire country. In suspension only 
because the Democratic members of the committee felt it neces- 
sary to attend their caucus, we are now held up to the scorn ef 
the American people, and it is suggested that if it were not for 
the lash of the President of the United States the investigation 
would cease and the wrongdoers would escape. 

For my part I resent such imputation, and I believe that it is 
due to the Senate and due to the members of this committee 
that I ask the chairman of the investigating committee whether 
the matter contained in the publication which I have had read 
at the desk is true or false. The country has a right to know 
whether this information tends to a sound public opinion or 


tends to pervert and mislead it, and I have risen with these 
preliminary observations to ask the distinguished Senator rom 
North Carolina whether the statements contained in the article 
are true or false. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this article is not justified by 
the facts in the case. The newspaper reporter jumped at a 
oe and made a wrong conclusion from what I suppose 

e saw. 

My meeting with the President on the day he was at the 
Capitol was by the purest accident. I did not know that he 
was coming to the Capitol. I did not know he was here. I 
received no message from him to come to see him. I happened 
to be in the room of my Committee on Rules and my secretary 
came over and told me that the Secretary of Commerce had 
ordered a lightship from the Knuckles, on Frying Pan Shoals, 
near Wilmington, 30 miles at sea, in defiance of the law, as I 
claimed. It made me mad. I had been to see him and told 
him how his predecessor had made a similar order, but reversed 
it himself, because the law directed that he should put the 
lightship on that particular spot. He said, “I would like to 
change it, but I can not fly in the teeth of Congress.” 

I then heard that the President was in the Capitol. I went 
to the President and said, “I desire, Mr. President, to appeal 
from one of your Cabinet officers to you,” and I stated the 
circumstances. When just leaving him I talked something about 
the Mulhall charges. He expressed a desire that the “ lobby” 
investigation should go on. 

Now, I will state what I think is the way the newspaper man 
jumped at this conclusion: I had accepted an invitation to 
make a speech on the Fourth of July in North Carolina, and 
Lad announced to the reporters that I had taken authority to 
postpone the hearing until Tuesday of next week, the sth. In 
talking with my colleague [Mr. Smmons], the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, he told me that it would be very unwise 
for me to leave. I wanted to go home and spend a few days 
with my family before going into a distant part of the State 
to make this speech. My colleague thought it unwise for me 
to leave, because he differed with me in my opinion as to when 
we would close up our caucus action. So he was right and I 
was wrong. 

In talking upon this matter with one of my colleagues, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars], who boards at the same 
hotel that I do—I believe I talked with only one of them, for 
there was no concerted action—I said, “Suppose we close up 
this New York matter and all evidence taken under the Norris 
resolution before we begin Tuesday to consider the Sugar and 
the Wool Trust and the Mulhall business.” We agreed that 
that was all right, and I called a meeting, and was notified by 
Mr. Ledyard and Mr. Cravath that they could come at any 
time. They are here to-day, and I think we shall finish up wich 
them to-day. 

That is about what happened. There is no justification for 
what the Senator says. All this talk about— 

President Wilson yesterday went to the Capitpl and gave the speed 
gear of the lobby committee a vigorous turn 

And that— 

President Wilson thought this an unusual delay— 


is simply the imagination of the reporter. None of that hap- 
pened. We talked about the Mulhall charges. I was not with 
the President exceeding five minutes, but he did express a de- 
sire that we go on and get through with this “lobby ” business. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it occurs to me that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] has attached 
altogether too much significance to what the newspapers have 
said concerning the suspension of the work of the lobby in- 
vestigating committee. Of course, if we should stop to analyze 
and notice everything that thus appears, apparently without 
authority at all, we would consume all of the time of the 
Senate in the consideration of such matters. No one sug- 
gests that this was in the nature of an inspired interview such 
as appeared in the newspapers giving rise to the examination 
in the first instance. 

It was, as a matter of course, entirely proper on the part 
of the distinguished Senator from Iowa to put upon the records 
of the Senate the reasons which gave rise to the suspension 
of the work of the lobby investigating committee. There is 
no secret about it. The public press advised the country 
when the suspension took place what the occasion for it was, 
and it was at all times the intention of the committee to re- 
sume work immediately the Democratic members thereof should 
be free from the duties that called them to attend the caucus. 

The distinguished Senator from the State of Iowa shares 
with the President the honor of having initiated this inquiry, 
the revelations of which have been of so startling a character. 
They have not only fully justified the President in any stric- 
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tures he may have made in the article which gave rise to the 
investigation, but they have been of so grave a character as 
to challenge the attention of the entire country. It awaits 
with no small degree of eagerness information concerning the 
details concerning the sinister influences which have in the 
past operated to induce legislation and which may be more or 
less operative at the present time. 

The President simply refiects the sentiment generally pre- 
vailing that no longer delay should ensue than the necessities 
of the case actually require, and that the members of the com- 
mittee even subordinate other duties to the necessities of carry- 
ing on this investigation without delay. Everybody recognizes 
that it was started with a view to ascertain what influences 
were operative in connection with pending tariff legislation. 

A few days ngo all the members of the committee, recogniz- 
ing that it was desirable to proceed without delay, concluded 
that the caucus would complete its work last night and that 
there would then be an opportunity to resume this morning. 
The caucus did not do so, but the Democratic members of the 
committee have chosen rather to go on with the work of the in- 
vestigation than to continue with the work of the caucus. 

I think it altogether commendable in the President to indi- 
eate, if he did so indicate, that it was perhaps desirable even 
that other duties should be subordinated and that the investi- 
gation shonld go on, in order that reports of its hearings might 
be available for the purpose for which the investigation was 
originally started, namely, to ascertain what influences, if any 
influences there were, were at work in connection with the tariff 
legislation that is soon to engage the attention of the Senate. 


WASHED PAPER MONEY. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, on several 
occasions during the past month I have endeavored to have 
printed as a public document numerous letters I have received 
on the subject of washed paper money. I have failed in that, 
and I desire now to read a couple of short editorials on the 
subject, which I think are very pertinent. With the permis- 
sion of the Senate, I will first read an editorial from the 
Washington Post of July 2, 1913, headed Washed-out money.” 


It is as follows: 
WASHED-OUT MONEY. 


The specimens of washed money which are beginning to appear in 
circulation are an imposition upon the patience and taste of the 
people. The pittance that may be saved by washing the money Is more 
than offset by the angor of counterfeitin Who can tell whether a 
bill is good or not, when the ink is so faded as to make the print 
illegible The experiment, judging by the appearance of the bills, is 
a miserable fallure. The Treasury authorities should either see that 
all washed bilis are up to a certain standard, or abolish the new system 
altogether. Uncle Sam is not so poor that he can not furnish attrac- 
tive money for the public, and there should be no picayunish economy 
that will lower the standard already attained. 


Further, I read from the American Banker of May 24, 1913, 


as follows: 
WASHED BILLS AND COUNTERFEITS. 


There is a widespread alarm over the probability that the Govern- 
ment laundry will give a tremendous impetus to counterfeiters. Of 
necessity, the cleansing of a bill takes out some of the color, and so is 
a partial bleaching process. Crooks engaged in the green-goods business 
have no i age / in getting paper of the precise kind used in the pro- 
duction of . pe bills, and while their laundry does not work quite 
so fast as Uncle Sam, it works full time just the same, and the output 
of spurious money is Hable to reach dangerous proportions. 

When the plant for . soiled bills was first put in operation, 
bankers warned Government officials that this was a dangerous innova- 
tion, Despite this protest, however, the authorities went ahead and 
increased the capacity of the plant. This was nuts and oranges for the 
crooks who were steadily increasing their output of green goods which 
can scarcely be distinguished from the genuine article. even by experts. 

Something must be done to root out the counterfeiting gang, but 
this process, it is feared, will be made more difficult by the large in- 
crease in the volume of washed money now coming into circulation. 


I have still another editorial on the same subject, taken from 
the Washington Post, which I shall not read but shall ask to 
have published in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 
do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Editorial printed in the Washington Post May 15, 1913.] 
COUNTERFEIT CERTIFICATES. 


The appearance in general circulation of counterfeit silver certificates 
pontea on official paper which are so perfectly executed that experts 
requently fail te detect their spurious character, goes to justify the 
fears of the banks that the Treasury's money-washing laundry would 
give an impetus to counterfeiting. 

The washing process as practiced at the Treasury takes as little of 
the color out of the bills as is compatible with cleanliness of ap 
ance, but qnite naturally the fact that washing the money had the 
effect of bleaching it to a certain extent suggested the idea to counter- 
feiters that a more thorough bath would put them in possession of a 

ood supply of paper that would pass examination everywhere. As it 
rather easy in these days of scientific imitation of engraving, proc- 
esses and ink making to turn out “ green — ” of the proper color, 
tint, and mechanical perfection, a stock in hand of the virtually inimi- 
table paper is nine-tenths of the battle. Making a $5 bill grow where $1 


yoy before is simpler, indeed, than making two blades enrich the 
armer where one had kept him in debt. The practical immunity from 
detection is another advantage which commends the new process to the 
dextrous crook with an aversion for prison life. 

The Treasury took the bankers’ warning so little to heart that plans 
for increasing its capacity were carried out, so that now several times 
as much soiled money can be given a presentable appearance as 8 
It does not necessarily follow, however, that the bill raisers should 
increase their output in the same ratio, or at all. Doubtless their 
laundry facilities permit them to take bills in the original green and 
bleach them to any degree of whiteness wanted. 

That the rascals are still at large despite the traps set by the secret 
service affords an additional cause for alarm, and the adoption of 
8 calculated to put an end to such an infringement on the 

reasury’s exclusive right of production and distribution of the genuine 
“long green.” If subtreasuries and banks do not find it possible to 
separate the good from the bad, it is conceivable that the proportion of 
spurious currency in circulation may become a public menace, 

PROPOSED LAKE ERIE DAM. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, a few days since the President 
of the United States transmitted to the Senate a report of the 
International Waterways Commission relative to the construc- 
tion of a proposed dam at the outlet of Lake Erie, which I un- 
derstand was ordered to be printed. There accompanied the 
report some illustrations in the nature of plate maps. Under 
the rule of the Senate it requires a special order to have the 
illustrations printed with the report. I will state that the mat- 
ter has been referred to the Foreign Relations Committee, and I 
am speaking for che committee. I therefore ask unanimcus con- 
sent that the accompanying illustrations be printed with the 
report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the President of the United 
States in transmitting the report made the recommendation 
which I read: 


Should Congress make provision for the printing of such report as a 
document the American section of the commission requests that 500 
copies thereof be made available for its use. 


In pursuance to that suggestion I offer the order I send to the 


desk, and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia submits 
an order, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ordered, That 500 coples of the message from the President of the 
United States, transmitting the final report of the International Water- 
ways Commission upon the proposed m at the outlet of Lake Erie 
(S. Doc. 118, 63d Cong., Ist sess.), be printed, with accompanying illus- 
trations, and delivered to the American section of the International 
Waterways Commission. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the order. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one question. Has the Sena- 
tor an estimate of the cost of printing the 500 copies? 

Mr. BACON. The order does not call for an extra 500 
copies. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are to come out of the number heretofore 
ordered printed? 

Mr. BACON. It only specifies that that number shall be de- 
livered as indicated, but it does not ask for an increase in the 
number ordered printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
order will be entered. 


ST. LOUIS, BROWNSVILLE & MEXICO RAILROAD. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I submit the resolution which I send to 


a desk and ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
ion. 


The resolution (S. Res. 125) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission, in connection 
with its investigation of all the facts and circumstances concerning the 
oir rad of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad by the St. Louls & 

n Francisco Railroad Co. and the subsequent receivership of both 
railroads, as heretofore ordered by resolution of the Senate, also investi- 
gate, if it has not the evidence on hand, and Re phe to the Senate all 
the facts and circumstances concerning the purchase of the St. Louis, 
Brownsviile & Mexico Railroad In the State of Texas by the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad Co., such Information to contain the total 
cost, 8 and indirectly of the purchase of said St. Louis, Browns- 
ville & Mexico Railroad Ly the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad and 
the methed by which same was acquired and the person or persons to 
whom the purchase price thereof was paid, or who, directly or indirectly, 
participated in such sale or were benefited thereby, including the total 
cost of construction of the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railroad 
and the total amount and value of donations or bonuses contributed 
in cash or otherwise in consideration of or as an inducement to the 
construction of said road, the amount paid to all persons, firms, or 
corporations in consideration of the construction of said railroad, or 
any part thereof, and the names of any and all persons who were in- 
terested in contracts for such construction or who participated in or 
were benefited by such contracts, Pyke or indirectly, and any and 
all other facts feasting to show what pon was derived, directly or indi- 
rectly, by any and alf persons from the construction, operation, or salo 
of said St. uis, Brownsville & Mexico Railroad and by whom de 
rived, and whether, since the construction of sald railroad, its opera- 
tion bas been profitable or unprofitable, and, if unprofitable, the reasons 

‘or. 


hs 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] asks unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. Is there objection? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Texas whether the Interstate Commerce Commission has en- 
tered upon this investigation? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It has entered upon the investigation, 
and this resolution does not enlarge the scope of the investiga- 
tion. It simply directs particular attention to this one trans- 
action in Texas. I think it would be of value to bring out the 
facts suggested in the resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question I was asking the Senator was 


not with reference to this particular resolution, but the resolu- |’ 


tion heretofore passed. I understand there was passed some 
time ago a Senate resolution instructing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make the investigation referred to. Was 
there not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; it covers the matter described in my 
resolution only in very general terms, however. My idea was 
to direct particular attention to this transaction in the State 
of Texas. 

Mr. NORRIS. But can the Senator tell us how far the in- 
vestigation has progressed? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator remember the date when the 
other resolution was passed? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was something like three or four weeks 
ago, I am sure. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was a Senate resolution, was it not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A Senate resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADDRESS BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER M’CHORD 

(S. DOC. 119). 


Mr. BORAH. I ask to have printed as a Senate document 
an address by Hon. C. C. McChord, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner, before the Association of Iron, Steel, and Electrical 
Engineers on the work of the Federal Government for the pre- 
ventlon of railread accidents and its results. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHILTON. I should like to ask the Senator the length 
of the address and what it will cost to print it. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know its length, but I know it covers 
the subject very fully. I did not undertake to count the pages, 
because it is a subject of such importance that the lengthier it 
is the better. 

Mr. CHILTON. Usually these matters are attended to by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER]. I do not see either Senator present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the whole of the address in the paper sent 
to the desk? 

Mr. BORAH. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there is no question but that it can be 
printed within the amount provided by law. 

Mr. CHILTON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the ad- 
dress will be printed as a Senate document. 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LANDS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the country to a matter of interest to us all. 

In 1908 a joint resolution was passed by Congress authorizing 
the Department of Justice to institute proceedings of forfeiture 
against the Oregon & California Railroad Co. Those proceed- 
ings were instituted, and resulted in a judgment of forfeiture 
against the company. Subsequently an act was passed by Con- 
gress to withdraw the lands forfeited from sale, settlement, or 
other disposition until subsequent legislation was had by Con- 
gress. Notwithstanding that act, there are agents in the field, 
throughout the West particularly, selling what purport to be 
preferred rights to the lands within this grant, although it is 
not possible for any person to sell preferred rights to them. 
The result is that through these representations many innocent 
people are being separated from their money. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they are paying from $200 to $500 each. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are paying from $200 to $500 
for each quarter section. I am constantly in receipt of letters 
from the Pacific coast, from the Middle West, and some from the 
East asking me whether or not parties can secure preferred 
rights to lands within the grant. 

Some time ago, not knowing the present status of the suit, I 
sent to the district attorney at Portland, Oreg., a letter I had 


received from a man named B. C. Smith, at Carlton, Oreg., ask- 
ing the status of the forfeiture proceedings and whether he could 
acquire preferred rights. In answer to Mr. Smith, the district 
attorney addressed to him a letter explaining the present status 
of the forfeiture proceedings; and in addition to writing Mr. 
Smith the district attorney sent me a copy of his letter. I ask 
to have the letter read and inserted in the Recorp in order that 
so far as it is possible for Congress to protect these innocent 
people and prevent others from imposing on them it may be 
done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading of 
the letter? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read 
as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

JUNE 1 s 
Mr. B. C. SMITH, Carlton, Oreg. e 

Dran Sin: Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN has referred to me for 
attention and reply your valued communication of May 29, 1913, in 
which zan make inquiry concerning the present status of the case of 
the United States v. Oregon & California Railroad Co., and you also ask 
information as to the manner in which these lands may be acquired by 
actual settlement thereon. 

Replying thereto, you are advised that in the above suit the district 
court has rendered a decision canceling the patent of the defendant 
corporation on the ground that the defendant has failed, neglected, 
and refused to comply with the terms of the grant under which it took 
and accepted the same. It is understood that the defendant will ap- 
peal this case to the circuit court of appeals, and it is contemplated 
that before the decision shall become final that it will be passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. It is very difficult for 
us to hazard an opinion as to when the probable final outcome of this 
case will be, but, under ordinary circumstances, a decision could not 
reasonably be expected within two years. 

In the event that the decision of our district court should be up- 
held by the Supreme Court, then it will be necessary for Congress 70 
provida by AE ag oo for some manner for the disposal of these lands. 

t is my opinion that until the-case is finally determined and Congress 

thereafter by legislation provides some method for the disposal of 
these lands, that it is impossible for any citizen to gain an rights 
by attempting to acquire them. In this connection I would most 
urgently advise go not to permit any locator to induce you to pay 
him any sum of money or any other consideration for locating you 
upon any of these lands. There are certain people who are now 
making a business of locating alleged settlers on these lands, charging 
them a fee therefor, claiming in some instances to have authority for 
so doing. This office looks with disapproval upon the methods of 
these men, and it is my opinion that those citizens who pay these 
alleged locators their fees will simply lose the amount they so y. 

If there is any other information that you desire and that I am in 
position to furnish you, I assure you that I will be glad to do so upon 
your request therefor. 

Yours, very truly, CLARENCE L. REAMES, 

United States Attorney. 


SESSION TO-MORROW AND ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. KERN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn until to-morrow at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KERN. I desire a unanimous-consent agreement, if 
possible, to the effect that no business of a legislative or ex- 
ecutive character shall be transacted to-morrow, it being the 
purpose to meet to-morrow simply that we may adjourn over 
until Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and unanimous consent is given. 


LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING BUREAU. 


Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1240, to establish the legislative refer- 
ence bureau of the Library of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of proceeding to the 
consideration of the bill will say “aye.” [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt. 

There were on a division—ayes 17, noes 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll to 
determine the presence of a quorum. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Chair 


Ashurst Gronna Myers Sheppard 
Bacon Hollis Newlands Sherman 
Borah Hughes Norris Shields 
Brady James O’Gorman Shively 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Oliver Simmons 
Bristow Johnston, Ala. Overman Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Jones Owen Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain ern Page Smith, S. C. 
Chilton La Follette Perkins Smoot 
Clapp Lane Pittman Sterling 
Clark, Wyo. Lea Pomerene Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Ransdell ~ Thomas 
Fall Lippitt Robinson Thornton 
Fletcher McCumber Root Vardaman 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Saulsbury Works 
Gore Martine, N. J. Shafroth 


Mr. CLAPP. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. NEL- 
son] is necessarily absent from the Chamber on business of 
the Senate. I will let that statement stand for the roll calls 
of the day. 
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My colleague [Mr. TOWNSEND] 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
I desire this 


is necessarily absent from the Chamber to-day. 
annouicement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] is necessarily absent from the city. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My colleague [Mr. WARREN] is 
necessarily absent from the city. I desire this announcement 
to stand for any roll call hereafter during the day. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The ques- 
tion is upon the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OweEN] that the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 1240. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I understand that the considera- 
tion of the bill is likely to lead to some debate. I realize that 
my colleagues are desirous of returning to the consideration of 
matters in conference. For that reason I shall not insist upon 
the consideration of the bill at this time if the Senator from 
New Hampshire is going to debate the matter or to obstruct it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Oklahoma that it is my purpose to debate the bill some- 
what when it is up for consideration. If it is to be seriously 
considered, I shall offer amendments to it. I think there is 
opposition to the measure on both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. OWEN. I withdraw the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill in view of the fact that it will lead to 
debate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 50 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock 
and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, July 3, 1913, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate July 2, 1913. 
CONSUL. 

North Winship, of Georgia, now consul at Tahiti, to be consul 
of the United States of America at Owen Sound, Ontario, Can- 
ada, vice Augustus G. Seyfert, resigned. 

UNITED STATES JUDGE. 

Jeremiah Neterer, of Washington, to be United States district 
judge for the western district of Washington, vice Clinton W. 
Howard, whose recess appointment expired March 4, 1913. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

Howard Thompson, of Georgia, to be United States marshal 
for the northern district of Georgia, vice Walter H. Johnson, 
whose resignation has been accepted. 

Charles W. Lapp, of Ohio, to be United States marshal for 
the northern district of Ohio, vice Hyman D. Davis, who is sery- 
ing under an appointment by the United States district court. 

SURVEYOR GENERAL OF WYOMING. 


Charles L. Decker, of Sheridan, Wyo., to be surveyor general 
of Wyoming, vice Alpheus P. Hanson, remoyed. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


J. J. Birdno, of Arizona, to be receiver of public moneys at 

Phoenix, Ariz., vice Charles E. Arnold, term expired. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Thomas F. Weedin, of Arizona, to be register of the land 
office at Phoenix, Ariz., vice Frank H. Parker, term expired. 

John E. Kelley, of Flandreau, S. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at Pierre, S. Dak., vice John L. Lockhart, term 
expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Lieut. Col. John H. Beacom, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
colonel from June 27, 1913, vice Col. Calyin D. Cowles, Fifth 
Infantry, retired from active service June 26, 1913. 

Maj. Leon S. Roudiez, Thirtieth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from June 27, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. Frederick R. Day, 
unassigned, detailed as inspector general on that date. 

Capt. Albert C. Dalton, Twenty-ninth Infantry, to be major 
from June 27, 1913, vice Maj. Leon S. Roudiez, Thirtieth In- 
fentry, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

Ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) in the Navy from 
the 6th day of June, 1913: 

Harry B. Hird, 

Charles ©. Ross, 


William F. Gresham, 

William D. Brereton, jr., 

Victor D. Herbster, 

David F. Ducey, 

Marshall Collins, 

Kenneth Heron, and 

Harry G. Donald. 

Vernon G. Clark, a citizen of California, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 
26th day of June, 1913. 

Capt. Hugh Matthews, assistant quartermaster, to be an 
assistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps, with the rank of 
major, from the 2d day of June, 1913. 

Carpenter Frederick G. McKay to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy from the 19th day of April, 1913. 

Byrd C. Willis, a citizen of Virginia, to be an assistant sur- 
geon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 23d 
day of June, 1913. 

Professor of Mathematics Thomas J. J. See, with the rank of 
commander, to be a professor of mathematics in the Navy, with 
rank of captain, from the 25th day of June, 1913. 

Professor of Mathematics Frank B. Littell, with the rank of 
lieutenant commander, to be a professor of mathematics in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 25th day of June, 
1913. 

PosTMASTERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Byron Millard to be postmaster at San Jose, Cal., in place of 
William G. Hawley, deceased. 
FLORIDA. 
J. M. Crumpton to be postmaster at Clearwater, Fla., in place 
of Cyrus Lowrey, resigned. 
IDAHO. 
S. H. Laird to be postmaster at American Falls, Idaho, in 
place of Orin H. Barber, resigned. 
ILLINOIS. 
E. J. Cushing to be postmaster at Assumption, III., in place of 
Edward C. Watson, deceased. 
Moses Jordan to be postmaster at Christopher, III., in place of 
Frank B. Keen, removed. 
P. S. McPherson to be postmaster at Benld, III., in place of 
John R. Caudry, removed. 
i = INDIANA. 
George W. Jones to be postmaster at Whiting, Ind., in place 
of James Nejdl, resigned. 
M. A. Thomas to be postmaster at Jasonville, Ind., in place of 
William O. Nash, remoyed. 
KANSAS. 
Herman L. Haasis to be postmaster at Florence, Kans., in 
place of James S. Alexander, resigned. 
Edward F. Hudson to be postmaster at Fredonia, Kans., in 
place of Thomas C. Babb, resigned. 
Gustave Ziesenis to be postmaster at Eudora, Kans., in place 
of Henry Abels, resigned. 
LOUISIANA. 
S. X. Watson to be postmaster at Baton Rouge, La., in place 
of Edward M. Burnett, resigned. 
MINNESOTA. 
Edwin E. Lietz to be postmaster at Eyota, Minn., in place of 
Rollo C. Dugan, resigned, 
NEW YORK. 
James P. Doyle to be postmaster at Nunda, N. Y., in piace of 
Benjamin E. Jones, resigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
E. J. Britt to be postmaster at Chadbourn, N. C., in place 
of Thomas H. Ramsbottom, resigned. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Frank J. Callahan to be postmaster at McClusky, N. Dak., 
in place of Robert J. Saueressig, resigned. 


W. O. Lowden to be postmaster at McHenry, N. Dak, in 
place of George B. Mansfield, resigned. > 
John W. Schulenberg to be postmaster at Bisbee, 


N. Dak, 

in place of John I. W. Durston, resigned. . 
OHIO, 

H. Bernard Thieman to be postmaster at Minster, Ohio, in 
place of A. W. Herkenhoff, resigned. i 
SOUTH CAROLINA. ; 

Herman H. Bradham to be postmaster at Manning, S. C., in 

place of Eliza Appelt, resigned. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Charles S. Engler to be postmaster at Faith, S. Dak., in place 
of Robert E. Rogers, resigned. 

Charles F. McClung, jr., to be postmaster at Tripp, S. Dak., in 

place of Lewis A. Fox, resigned. 
. H. H. Millard to be postmaster at Summit, 8. Dak., in place 
of Charles E. Tenney, resigned. 

TEXAS. 

J. G. Witherspoon to be postmaster at Crowell, Tex,, in place 

of Jacob A. Wright, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 2, 1913. 
IstHMIAN CANAL COMMISSIONER. 


Richard Lee Metealfe to be a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


A. B. Gray to be United States marshal for the district of 
Nevada. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER or THE UNITED STATES. 


Willard D. Vandiver to be Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at St. Louis, Mio. 
MINISTER. 
Benton McMillin to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
petentiary to Peru. 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY. 


J. Butler Wright to be secretary of the embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


Fred Morris Dearing to be secretary of the legation at Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY, 


Capt. Clifford J. Boush to be a rear admiral. 

Commander George F. Cooper to be a captain, 

Lieut. Commander Christopher C. Fewel to be a commander. 

Lieut. William V. Tomb to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. Charles R. Train to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. Hugo W. Osterhaus to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward D. Washburn, jr., to be a 
lieutenant. 

The following-named ensigns fo be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

Edward J. Foy. 

Francis W. Rockwell. 

Arthur S. Carpender. 

Edmund W. Strother. 

Oscar Smith, jr. 

Haller Belt. 

Edward H. Loftin. 

John E. Iseman, jr. 

William C. Owen. 

Francis Cogswell. 

Schamyl Cochran. 

Philip Seymour. 

Charles M. Yates. 

William H. Pashley. 

Fred T. Berry. 

Ernest F. Buck. 

Selah M. La Bounty. 

William H.. Dague, jr. 

Paul J. Peyton. 

Harry H. Forgus. 

Henry D. McGuire. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
Surgeons: a 

James A. Bass. 

Griffith E. Thomas. ` 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in th 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy: 

George W. Calver. 

John S. Saurman. 

William W. Hargrave. 


Posr MASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 
Henry I. Goff, Hartford. 
ARKANSAS, 
John E. Bradley, Warren. 
DELAWARE. 


Alfred Lee Cummins, Smyrna. 
James J. English, Wilmington. 
Rhubert R. German, Delmar. 


| 


GEORGIA. 
John S. McKenzie, Comer. 
INDIANA. 
James N. Culp, North Vernon. 
LOUISIANA. 
J. M. Melton, Bernice. 
W. T. Pegues, Mansfield. 
T. J. Perkins, De Quincy. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Robert J. Crowley, Lowell. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Jesse D. Smith, Poplarville. 
Nannie 8. Smith, Batesville. 
MISSOURI, 
James L. Smith, New London.“ 
J. H. Turk, Ash Grove. 
NEW JERSEY. 
David C. Brewer, Toms River. 
Patrick H. Ledger, Stockton. 
Ada B. Nafew, Eatontown. 
John A. Reddan, Hopewell. 
H. G. Stull, Milford. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Finley T. Croom, Burgaw. 
W. F. Flowers, Fremont. 
C. L. Harris, Thomasville. 
O. K. Holding, Wake Forest. 
John V. Johnston, Farmville. 
Samuel V. Scott, Sanford. 
¥. L. Williamson, Burlington. 
S. P. Wilson, Fairmont. 
OKLAHOMA. 
A. B. Cunningham, Tahlequah. 
OREGON, 
H. B. Ford, Bend. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Smith L. Johnston, St. George. 
TEXAS, 
S. Anderson, Knox City. 
Jefferson Johnson, Austin. 


B. B. Lanham, Rockwall. 


W. E. McKay, Huntsville. 
Lula E. Willis, Daingerfield. 
VERMONT. 
Emerson M. Kennedy, Milton. 
WASHINGTON, 
Jefferson F. Canon, Tenino. 
James O'Farrell, jr., Orting. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Warren D. Cline, Williamstown. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Exccutive nomination withdrawn July 2, 1913. 


John P. Colpoys, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Excise Board of the District of Columbia. + 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
` + Wepnespay, July 2, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father almighty, ever patient and kind, just and merciful, 
wise and good, we come to Thee with mingled feelings of sorrow 
and regret, joy and gratitude—sorrow and regret for our past 
mistakes and sins, joy and gratitude for the auspicious condi- 
tions of the present, the hopes and promises for our future. 
To-day the sun shines on a reunited people, the Stars and 
Stripes float peacefully over the land. The din of strife, the 
roar of battle is over, and the men who met in deadly conflict 
50 years ago on a great battle field have met in fraternity and 
good will, rejoicing in the victory for the blue and the victory 
for the gray—a scene unparalleled in history, one upon which 
Thou canst look with approval. Grant that its lesson may sink 
deep into our hearts and be the earnest of an everlasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations. This we ask in the name 
of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 28, 1913, 
was read and approved. 
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SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER, 


Mr. W. N. Bartz, a Member elect from the State of Illinois, 
appeared at the bar of the House and took the oath of office. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL SATURDAY, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Saturday next. 4 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman, Saturday being the day after 
the Fourth of July and most Members probably intending to go 
out of town, whether we can not haye an understanding that 
there will be no business whatever transacted upon Saturday 
except to provide for the date of the next meeting of the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I think that that arrange- 
ment could be made, that there would be no business transacted 
upon Saturday except to adjourn over for three days. 

Mr. MANN. Why not ask unanimous consent now that when 
the House’adjourns on Saturday it adjourn to meet on whatever 
day the gentleman desires to suggest. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. On Wednesday. I have no objection to 
putting that into the request, that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday next, and that when it 
adjourns on Saturday it adjourn to meet on the following Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr. MANN. That is all that is necessary, and we can have 
an understanding as to the rest of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Saturday next, and that when the House adjourns 
on Saturday next it adjourn to meet the following Wednesday. 
Is there objection? : ; 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from New York whether he 
means by that arrangement to cut off unanimous consents on 
Saturday? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The suggestion was made that, as it 
is the day following the Fourth of July and as a great many 
Members desire to leave town, there be an understanding 
that there would be no business done, so that Members who 
wish to go away would not feel the necessity of being here 
upon that day. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand that; but the gentleman 
will remember that the previous arrangement was made that 
nothing but unanimous-consent matters should come up until 
July 14. Does the gentleman now propose to eliminate unani- 
mous consents on Saturday? 

& Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that is involved in the agree- 


ent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Was that the idea of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. The reason I raised the question was to see if 
we could have an understanding that there would be no busi- 
ness of any kind transacted on Saturday. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, there might be some resolution 
reported on Saturday. It is not certain that there will not 
be, and I think it is better not to have that agreement. 

Mr. MANN. What would be the resolution that would be 
reported on Saturday? 


Mr. HENRY. I do not know that there will be one, but 
there might be. 
Mr. MANN. Of course the Committee on Rules might report 


a resolution, but it is safe to say that it will not be acted upon 
on Saturday. 

Mr. HENRY. And it is safe to say that the gentleman’s 
request will not be granted to-day. 

Mr. MANN. But I am making no request. I never made a 
request of the gentleman from Texas, knowing that he would 
not oblige me. $ 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman is mistaken about that; but the 
gentleman is not running the House. 

Mr. MANN. I certainly am not held responsible for running 
the gentleman from Texas; thank God fọr that. 

Mr. HENRY. And nobody seems to be responsible for the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The request is only to adjourn until 
Saturday. 

Mr. HENRY. I do not object to that, but I do object to say- 
ing that there would be no business transacted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not said that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. It should be understood that that request 
was to adjourn until Saturday, in the first instance, and then 
to adjourn from Saturday until the following Wednesday. 


Mr. HENRY. Does that request include not to transact any 
business on Saturday? 

The SPEAKER. The order has already been made. 

Mr. HENRY. But what was the order? 

The SPEAKER. The order is that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on next Saturday, and that when 
it meets on next Saturday it adjourn to meet on the follow- 
ing Wednesday. 

Mr. HENRY. That does not interfere with business that 
might be transacted? 

The SPEAKER. The truth about it is that if every gentle- 
man present were to agree that a thing should not be done on 
Saturday or Wednesday, and another gentleman who was not 
present came in he would not be bound by that agreement. It 
is what is called a gentleman’s agreement. 

Mr. HENRY. I want to say I do not object to the House 
adjourning to-day until next Satarday and then adjourning 
Saturday to Wednesday, but I shall object to cutting Members 
out from presenting some important matter on Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Now, the gentleman from Texas had ample 
time to make objection and he did not do it. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I was trying to understand what 
the Chair stated and the Chair certainly would not object to 
our understanding a statement from the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair made the statement twice. 

Mr. HENRY. The Speaker does not hold, then,-that that 
would preclude the transaction of business? 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker has just stated that if every 
Member present were to agree that there should not be a thing 
done after the Chaplain got through praying on Saturday it 
would not bind anybody who is not here. 

Mr. HENRY. I do not want it to bind me. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair is not certain it would bind 
anybody. Of course it is one of those agreements people live 
up to as a matter of honor. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I was trying to understand—— 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, the Chair did not intend any 
reflection upon the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HENRY. I understand the Speaker did not, but, Mr. 
Speaker, I was trying to understand the agreement between 
the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from New York 
and at times the conversation was so low I did not catch every 
word. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I want to say before the 
Speaker had announced the unanimous consent, as far as I 
know, that I had addressed the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Why, the Chair put that question twice and 
nobody seemed to be disposed to say a word and the Chair 
announced that there was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I did not so understand it. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2272. An act providing for an increase in the number of 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy after June 30, 
1913. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 1917. An act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday there appeared an 
article in the New York World containing certain statements 
of Mr. Mulhall, and then certain statements of the newspaper 
touching those statements of Mulhall. Among other things 
appears this: 

That among the men whom the lobbyists of this association had no 
difficulty in reaching and influencing for business, political, or sympa- 
thetic reasons during recent years were President Taft; Senator Lodge; 
the late Vice President Sherman; ex-Senator Foraker; Senator Nelson; 
ex-Senator Hemenway, Seng an Cannon; ex-Congressman Dwight, 
Republican “ whip” of the House from 1909 to 1911; former Kongr 
man James E. Tawney, of Minnesota; former Congressman Adam e, 
of Minnesota; Senator Isaac Stephenson, of Wisconsin; former Senator 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Senator Townsend, of Michigan; Senator 
Gallinger, of New Hampshire; Congressman Webb, of North Carolina; 
former Congressman J. Sloat Fassett, of New York; former Congress- 
man W. B. McKinley, of Illinois; former Congressman Vreeland, of New 


York; former Congressman Dalzell, of Pennsylvania; former Senator 
N. B. Scott, of West Virginia; former Congressman W. S. Bennet, of 
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New York: former Postmaster General James A. Gary, of Baltimore; 
the late Congressman George A. Southwick, of New York; Congressman 
W. M. Calder, of New York; Congressman James F. Burke, of Penn- 
sylvania; former Congressman W. H. Byam of New York; former Con- 
ressman W. M. Wilson, of Illinois; former Congressman Denby, of 
ffichigan ; former Congressman Edward H. Henshaw, of Nebraska; 
former Con man Jesse Overstreet, of Indiana; former Co 
J. G. Beale, of Pennsylvania; former Congressman W. A. 
of Kansas; former Congressman Diekema, of Michigan; ~ 
gressman M. A. Driscoll, of New York; former Congressman G. J. Foster, 
of Vermont; former Congressman P. M. Fowler, of New Jersey; Con- 
sman . Sherley, of Kentucky; former Congressman J. A. 
Sterling, of Illinois; former Congressman J. P. Swasey, of Maine; 
former Congressman Charles E. Littlefield, of Maine; Gov. W. T. Haines, 
of Maine; bassador Myron T. Herrick, of Ohio; Ambassador Curtis 
Guild, of Massachusetts; Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri; the late Con- 
gressman Sidney Mudd, of Maryland; and Congressman George W. Fair- 
child, of the thirty-fourth New York district. $ 


Mr. Speaker, this part of the article that I have read starts 
with the statement: 
That among the men whom the 1 sts of this assoclation had no 


difficulty in reaching and influencing for business, political, or sympa- 

thetic reasons during recent years were— 

Naming those whom I have just read. I do not know what 
was intended to be conveyed by the language, In reaching and 
influencing for business, political, or sympathetic reasons,” bat I 
do know that a public man should be zealous of his honor, and 
I am unwilling to pass over in silence any statement that by 
inference or by innuendo can be construed in any way as a re- 
flection upon my conduct as the Representative of the people 
of my district in the Congress of the United States. 

I have been conscious of my own rectitude of purpose. To 
my knowledge I have never seen—I do not know—Mr. Mulhall, 
and if this statement undertakes to impute in any way that I 
have ever been influenced or reached or corruptly controlled, or 
controlled in any way, by this national association or anybody 
else, in regard to my conduct as a Representative in this House, 
I brand it as a malicious, wanton, deliberate lie. 

I would stop with what I have said if the matter rested here 
alone. I would be willing to leave to my colleagues, who have 
known me for 10 years past and have served with me, the judg- 
ment of the whole matter. I am willing to let them speak as 
to my character; but, unfortunately, these statements go be- 
yond the mere acquaintanceship that any man may have, public 
or private. I do not believe, therefore, that a charge of this 
kind should be passed over in silence, and I have therefore pre- 
pared, and now ask unanimous consent for the consideration of, 
the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas it appears that on the 29th day of June, 1913, there was pub- 
lished in the World, a newspaper of the city of New York, the fol- 
lowing statement, viz: 

“7. That among the men whom the lobbyists of this association 

8 thereby the National Association of Manufacturers) bad no 

if_iculty in reac ing and influencing for business, political, or sympa- 
thetic reasons during recent years were: President Taft, Senator 

Lodge, the late Vice President Sherman, ex-Senator Foraker, Senator 

Nelson, ex-Senator Hemenway, ex er Cannon, ex-Con 

Dwight, Republican “whip” of the House from 1909 to 1911; for- 

mer Congressman James E. Tawney, of Minnesota; former Con- 

pon J. Adam Bede, of Minnesota; Senator Isaac Stephenson, of 

isconsin; former Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Senator Town- 
send, of Michigan; Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, Congress- 
man Webb, of North Carolina; former Congressman J. Sloat Fassett, 
of New York; former Congressman W. B. McKinley, of Illinois; for- 
mer Congressman Vreeland, of New York; former Con man Dal- 
zell of Pennsylvania; former Senator N. B. Scott, of West Virginia: 
former Congressman W. S. Bennet, of New York; former Postmaster 

General James A. Gary, of Baltimore; the late Congressman George 

A. Southwick, of New York; Congressman W. M. Calder, of New 

York; Con: James F. Burke, of Pennsylvania; former Con- 

gressman . H. Ryan, of New York; former Congressman W. M. 

Wilson, of Illinois; former Congressman Denby, of Michigan; former 

Congressman Edward H. Henshaw, of Nebraska; former Congress- 

man Jesse Overstreet of Indiana; former Congressman J. G. le, 

of Pennsylvania; former Congressman W. A. Calderhead, of Kansas; 
former Congressman Dickema, of Michi ; former Congressman 

. A. Driseoll, of New York; former mgressman G. 
of Vermont; former Congressman P. M. Fowler, of New Jersey; 
te age Poy Swagar Sherley, of Kentucky; former Congressman 


J. Foster, 


Sterling, of Illinois; former ee “daar . P. Swasey, 
of Maine; former Congressman Charles E. Littlefield, of Maine; 
Gov. W. T. Haines, of Maine: Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, of 


Ohio; Ambassador Curtis Guild, of Massachusetts; Congressman 
Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri; the late ee hore Sidney Mudd, 
of tg Spacek and Congressman George W. Fairchild, of the thirty- 
fourth New York district“; and > 
Whereas said statement reflects upon the official character and conduct 
of Representative Swacar SHERLEY, a Member of this House, who has 
uested an investigation by this body, in accordance the rules 
and practices of the House, of the matters so alleged concerning 
m: 


Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of seven 
Members of the House, and that such committee be instructed to Inquire 
into the matters so alleged concerning the said Representative, and 
more especially whether, during this or on! previous Congress of which 
the said Representative was a Member, the lobbyists of the said Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, or the said association itself, 
through any officcr, agent, or member thereof, did. in fact, reach or 
influence, whether for business, political, or sympathetic reasons, or 
otherwise, the said Representative in and about the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties; and if so, when, by whom, and in what manner. And for 


such purposes the said committee shall have power to send for persons 
and papers and administer oaths, and shali have the right to report at 
tng BE Bos yp eget Nhe gta Bia eA 
8 to be 3 U ee ee 

Mr. HENRY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WEBB, Mr. CALDER, and Mr. J. I. NOLAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker will recognize all gentlemen, 
but he can not recognize them all at once. 

Mr. HENRY. Then I refrain from making any remarks at 
this time, but I simply reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] re- 
serves the right to object. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I wish to amend the resolution 
by adding after the word “ SmERLEY,” the name of E. X. 

EBB.” 

The SPEAKER. An amendment is not in order until unani- 
mous consent has been obtained. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, what I wanted to say is this— 
and I might as well say it now. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] or any other gentieman to 
offer an amendment, the gentleman from North Carolina first, 
after unanimous consent is had to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I have im- 
plicit confidence in the integrity of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERLEY] and of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Wan], and have not the slightest objection to an 
investigation. But this is a very important resolution. The 
subject matter of this investigation is wide-reaching, and the 
House should proceed with great caution and deliberation. I 
believe that an investigation should be had into these broad- 
side charges that have been made, and I believe that this reso- 
lution, along with others introduced, should be referred to the 
appropriate committee, as one resolution has already been, 
where they can be deliberately considered and reported at the 
appropriate time. 

We do not want to make any undue haste in this matter, but 
the resolution should be broad enough and the power should 
be great enough to go to the bottom of the allegations, and let 
us have a real investigation of the charges and alleged facts. 
For that reason I shall object to the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold for a 
moment his objection? 

Mr. HENRY. I will withhold it for the present. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if I understood the resolution cor- 
rectly—and I am not sure that I did—it provided only for a 
committee to investigate the charges against the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey]. May I ask for in- 
formation on that point? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I purposely 
limited the resolution to myself, because I felt that I should 
take the initiative only for myself in this matter, leaving to any- 
one else to take whatever course they might see fit or the House 
to take what course it might see fit. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it has been stated in the news- 
papers that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
would introduce a resolution providing for an investigating 
committee. I had supposed that the resolution which he would 
introduce would provide for the appointment of a committee 
which might make a thorough investigation of these charges, 
and I somewhat regret, although I do not at all criticize, the 
undue modesty of the gentleman from Kentucky in providing in 
a ee only for the investigation of the charges against 

mself. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
had looked at the matter in the way that the rest of us do, he 
would have known that so far as he was concerned no investi- 
gation was needed, at least to assure the Members of this 
House of his absolute integrity and honesty [applause] and his 
constant and continued fidelity to public duty. The gentleman 
from Kentucky probably needs no defense in his own district, 
and yet it is due to him and others that charges of this kind, 
rather lightly made and published by papers not too scrupulous, 
scattered over the United States as these charges have been, 
should be investigated. It is due to him and to others, and it 
is due to this House and it is due to our form of government, 
that these charges be investigated. 

Most of the gentlemen named in the list are men illustrious 
in the history of their country. No one who knows these men 
believes that they have been influenced by corrupt motives or 
that any professional or other lobbyist has been able to crack 
the whip over their heads or unduly or improperly influence 
them. Under the very nature of the duties which we perform, 
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a Member of Congress must receive information from men who 
offer it to him. It is one of the duties of our office to keep in 
touch with the people of the country and with public sentiment. 
I do not believe that Congress is often influenced by these 
lobbyists, who sometimes come to Washington pretending to 
have influence over this man or that man, selecting one side or 
the other for different individuals, knowing that in the end 
Members must answer either yea or nay, and it is an even 
guess which he can make. We ought, however, to investigate 
the charges. We ought to meet this libel promptly, and we 
ought to meet it completely. I do not believe that the people 
have lost confidence in their representatives or in the repre- 
sentative form of government, and we ought to stamp on these 
methods, pursued by those who either seek pay for lylug or 
reputation or notoriety for publishing lies. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. J. I. NOLAN, and Mr. CALDER rose. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GARDNER. I ask whether this resolution requires 
unanimous consent for its consideration, or whether it is a 
privileged resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think it is a ques- 
tion of the highest privilege. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to be heard on that 
before the Chair rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, while 
this resolution is pending, to address the House for five min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, when I first entered public life I 
resolved that I would never cast a vote that I could not defend 
from my conscience and explain satisfactorily to the good 
people who honor me with their suffrages. That resolve has 
been scrupulously kept. I have done my public duty honestly, 
ofttimes differing with my friends and colleagues, but at no 
time in my public career have I ever voted except from the 
highest and purest motives. 

If a contrary conclusion may be drawn from the insinuation 
against me and the long list of honorable men mentioned by 
Mr. Mulhall as being easy to reach and sympathetically in- 
fluenced in behalf of the organization he once represented, I am 
happy in the belief that there is not in my great district a man, 
woman, or child, white or black, Republican or Democrat, who 
would give credence to such insinuation for the fractional part 
of a second; and I have universal assurance that my associates 
in this House regard me in the same light. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am amazed that any man should place me 
among the sympathizers and friends of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, for it so happens that I have never yoted 
for their position on a single one of the great questions that 
have been before the House. I never knew a single member 
or officer as such of this association; I do not suppose there are 
a dozen members of the association in my district; I do not 
know even that there is one, and I would not know Mr. Mulhall 
if I should see him to-day. I have not a labor union in my 
entire district, and yet it so happens that in legislation so far 
I have always taken labor’s side, both by my activities and 
votes. p 

Were not Mr. Mulhall’s insinuations so completely refuted by 
my whole record in Congress, in committee, and in my district 
as to make them absurd and ridiculous, I would be afraid to 
trust myself to speak of him. 

Suffice it to say that any statement, suggestion, intimation, 
insinuation, or innuendo to the effect that I have ever béen 
influenced to corruptly or improperly vote on any question is a 
falsehood of the basest and wickedest dye. [Applause.] 

And, therefore, conscious of the rectitude of my public career, 
I join in the demand that such insinuations shall be investigated 
in order that honest men may be protected and the guilty, if 
any, exposed. [Applause.] 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

Mr. NEELEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kansas rise? 

Mr. NEELEY. To offer a substitute for the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. We have not reached that stage yet. The 
Chair will recognize the gentleman later, 


Mr. CALDER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. In an issue of the New York World, Sunday, June 
29, there appears an interview with Martin M. Mulhall which 
dealt with his work as agent for the National Association of 
Manufacturers. In one part of the story Mr. Mulhall refers to 
a number of gentlemen, including former President William H. 
Taft, the late Vice President James S. Sherman, ex-Members 
of Congress, and several Members of this body, including my- 
self, as being easily reached through business, political, or sym- 
pathetic influences—he places my name among this number. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, if this statement stood by itself, I doubt if 
I would dignify it by making any statement on this floor; but 
he couples with his statement a refiection on other gentlemen, 
which necessarily requires a thorough and complete investiga- 
tion, and as it is apt to cause in the public mind a suspicion 
that Members of Congress generally are open to questionable 
influences I therefore rise in my place to-day to say I do not 
know Mulhall, would not know him if I saw him, and never 
conferred with him in Washington or any other place regarding 
legislative matters or any other thing. Furthermore, while I 
undoubtedly have answered many letters from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers relative to legislative matters, I 
have never conferred with any of its officers here in Washing- 
ton on any subject in which they were interested. Relative to 
my being readily reached through political, business, or sym- 
pathetic influences, it is a fact that I have more often voted 
in opposition to things this association desired than otherwise, 
notably ‘the anticompulsory pilotage bill, which I voted against 
and which this association strongly advocated; the eight-hour 
workday, whether as a separate measure or a rider to an 
appropriation bill, I have always voted for; and this associa- 
tion opposed the Clayton bill passed by the last House, which 
provided a jury trial in labor contempt cases, which this asso- 
ciation very vigorously fought and I voted for. There is one 
measure which I now recall that the National Association of 
Manufacturers strongly opposed and with which I agreed with 
them, namely, the attempt to amend the sundry civil bill so as 
to exempt labor organizations from prosecution under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. I have voted against this whenever it 
was up, and did so without regard to this association or any 
other association or individual. 

That I have always been easy to reach at any time for any 
proper cause by any man, woman, or organization since I have 
been a Member of Congress is certainly true, but that this man, 
or any man, or any organization has ever used me for any 
cause or secured my vote in any way for anything that I did 
not deem to be for the best interests of all the people I only 
deny for the benefit of those who do not know me and might 
accept the cowardly reference of this man. 

While Mr. Mulhall made no statement that he or anyone 
else representing the National Association of Manufacturers 
contributed to any of my campaigns, I want to také this oppor- 
tunity to say that at no time since I have been a Representative 
in Congress has this association or any association of like 
character been asked or have they offered to or have they con- 
tributed to any of my campaigns, nor have they distributed 
literature in my district. In this connection I might state that 
in the campaign of 1910 a letter was sent to every registered 
voter of my district signed by Samuel Gompers and purporting 
to come from the American Federation of Labor, seeking to 
defeat me because of my vote against the Hughes amendment to 
the sundry civil bill in the Sixty-first Congress, which sought 
to exempt labor organizations from prosecution under the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. Although this letter was sent out by the 
American Federation of Labor, I did not ask nor did the 
National Association of Manufacturers offer to send any litera- 
ture into my district to counteract its effects. 

Mr. Speaker, I join in the request that unanimous consent 
be given to the immediate appointment of a committee to 
thoroughly investigate the charges made by this man to the 
end that the people of this country may know if any men in 
this House have received money, directly or indirectly, as cam- 
paign contributions or as compensation for services from the 
National Association of Manufacturers or from any other asso- 
ciation, and to demonstrate whether or not representatives of 
the people can readily be reached through political or business 
influences by this or any other association. 

I have served in five successive Congresses and have never 
permitted any man to reflect on my integrity, and have cher- 
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ished keenly the reputation I have enjoyed here and elsewhere 
for uprightness, and I am anxious that this matter be probed 
to the very bottom. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] asked unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
a resolution. He did not present it as a privileged matter. 
Afterwards the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
suggested that it was a privileged matter. Is the matter now 
under consideration the question of privilege or the request for 
unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The matter under consideration is the point 
of order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask who made the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] made a parliamentary inquiry. The whole situation 
is this: The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] asked 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of this reso- 
lution, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY] reserved a 
point of order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. He reserved the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; he reserved the right to object. 

Mr. HENRY. I reserved a point of order, too. 

The SPEAKER. He reserved the right to object. Then 
these gentlemen whose names are in this list—one or two of 
them—rose. The next step was that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] made a parliamentary inquiry, and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] wanted to be heard on the 
point of order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman from Massachusetts did 
make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts made a 
parliamentary inquiry as to whether it was privileged or not, 
and the Chair intimated, in a tentative sort of way, that it 
seemed to him as though it was privileged, although the Chair 
did not decide it absolutely ; and then the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Henry] said he wanted to be heard on that parliamentary 
proposition. 

Before he got started the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. Weep] asked unanimous consent to address the House for 
five minutes. That was granted. When he had finished, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDER] asked unanimous con- 
sent to be permitted to address the House for five minutes, 
which request was granted. The gentleman from Texas will be 
recognized on the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, another parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then the Speaker takes the parliamentary 
inquiry made by the gentleman from Massachusetts to be equiva- 
lent to a point of order? 2 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the Chair thinks so. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the parlia- 
mentary status is this: That there is an answer to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry pending. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that very nearly states the 
ease. In any event, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
said that he wanted to be heard upon the parliamentary propo- 
sition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
that that question has never yet been presented to the House. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] merely asked 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolution. 
No one has yet appeared upon this floor to offer the resolution 
as a matter of privilege. Until that does occur, there is no 
question raised that the Speaker is called upon to rule upon or 
on which he can rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put the question for unani- 
mous consent first, and if anyone objects, then we will go into 
the other question. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair puts that 
question, I think the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
is mistaken in supposing that I have not the right to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not say that. 

Mr. GARDNER. The reason that I propounded a parlia- 
mentary inquiry at this time is owing to the fact that the 
response of many Members to that question of unanimous con- 
sent will depend on the answer to the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
I quite concede the gentleman was within his rights in making 
the inquiry and that of course the Speaker properly answered 
him, but at the same time the parliamentary status is that we 
have not yet gotten to that stage of the proceedings. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERLEY] asks unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of this resolution, then this inquiry into the 
Mulhall charges proceeds on the proposition as to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky alone. If some one does object to his 
request for unanimous consent, then all matters of inquiry 
would go to the Committee on Rules and this inquiry would be 
broadened, as it ought to be broadened. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not yet decided whether it 
is a matter of privilege. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
that no point of order has been made on the proposition of 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER, It is the difference between tweedledum and 
tweedledee. The gentleman from Massachusetts propounded a 
parliamentary inquiry. Barring that for the time, if the gentle- 
man from Kentucky obtains nnanimous consent, then the reso- 
lution is like any other resolution or proposition—open to 
amendment or substitution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, up to the present time the ques- 
tion as to whether the resolution is privileged or not could not 
be raised because the gentleman from Kentucky presented it by 
way of asking unanimous consent. If unanimous consent should 
be refused, then the gentleman should offer his resolution as a 
privileged resolution, and that would raise the question. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts made a parliamentary inquiry. 
for the purpose of putting the House and the Speaker on notice. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state just a word. 
I have had no thought of the parliamentary status of the 
matter and I do not care to discuss that at this time. My 
whole purpose was to take the very first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to me, after this publication occurred, to bring 
it to the attention of Congress, that Congress might investigate 
the entire matter. I limited my resolution to myself, because 
it seemed to me that it was a proper thing for me to do. I 
am not the keeper of the conscience of any man but my own. 
I am perfectly willing to have the House investigate fully every- 
thing and everybody, but I am particularly anxious that so 
far as I am concerned there shall be no delay upon my part 
in letting the House and the country know that I am glad to 
have any sort of investigation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does not the gentleman from Kentucky 
believe in view of the fact that a great many people are in- 
volved, that this entire matter ought to be referred to the 
Committee on Rules with the understanding—let me finish— 
that that committee is to report as promptly as possible a 
resolution that will be broad enough to cover this entire subject 
which will insure a full and searching investigation into every 
phase of it that comes properly within the power of this 
House? 

Mr. SHERLBY. The gentleman from Kentucky has no 
opinion as to the method that shall be adopted or what the 
House shall do. The gentleman from Kentucky is anxious 
that action shall be taken to investigate the matters touching 
himself. I limited the resolution to that, because it did not 
seem to me that, being one named, in this matter I ought to 
move beyond myself, but I am perfectly willing that the reso- 
lution shall be amended in any form to make it as far-reaching 
as it is possible to make a resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. It being the evident desire of the House to have 
the committee when appointed with power to make investiga- 
tion covering the charges against all the Members named in it, 
and probably others, and that desire having been repeatedly 
expressed, as it has on the floor, would not the gentleman him- 
self ask unanimous consent that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I have no objection to that one way 
or the other. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I will ask unanimous consent that this resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules with instructions to report 
to the House on Saturday 

Mr. MANN. I think it is proper for the gentleman from 
Kentucky to make the request. I do not think the House 
ought to appear to act in the matter contrary to the wishes of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLET. Mr. Speaker, I assumed when I offered my 
resolution in the form I did that it would be immediately con- 
sidered and then amended, if any one wished to amend it, by 
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including anybody else. I am simply anxious that the power 
be given to the House, and I am perfectly willing if it will 
bring that about to ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Rules with the understanding 
that they are going to take the matter up and will report the 
matter at once, t 

Mr. HARDWICK. As promptly as possible. 

The SPEAKER. The first thing is to put the question for 
unanimous consent for the consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has changed 
his request. 5 

The SPEAKER. The request would be in the nature of a 
motion to refer-—— 

Mr. MANN. Well, but the gentleman makes that as a unani- 
mous-consent request 

Mr. HENRY. I ask that it be referred to the Committee on 
Rules—— 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that this is a question of the highest privilege in this 
House and ought to be considered now. 

Mr. MANN. It has not been presented in that form. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I present it in that form now. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not present it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Permit me to make this statement 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman can not get action that 
way, as we have not a quorum, and we have not one because of 
the deliberate understanding that nothing will be taken up until 
the 14th instant. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, it 
will look better to the country to make an amendment to the 
resolution to cover an investigation of every possible statement 
in the Mulhall charges. It would look like we were ready to 
take hold of it, An amendment has been prepared, I understand, 
by a gentleman here, and if it is not it can be stated, that will 
cover every proposition involved in these charges, and it would 
be better, to my thinking, to do this than to let it sleep a while 
in that committee. I remember distinctly my resolution gov- 
erning or limiting lobbying that was introduced on the 10th, 
and it still sleeps in that committee, and yet we all know and 
we have known all the time that there was a necessity for lim- 
iting lobbying, and it occurs to me—— 

Mr. MANN. A necessity for limiting lying. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma (continuing). That we should 
take up this proposition now, and if this resolution is not broad 
enough, and I do not think it is, because it ought to cover the 
employees of this House as well and every person who is filling 
a public position, that can be done easily without any committee 
investigation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] that amendments of- 
fered in the House in this way, prepared hastily, and often 
believed sufficient to accomplish the purpose to-day in mind, in 
our experience frequently do not do so. In my opinion it is 
much better to let the Committee on Rules carefully and calnly 
prepare this resolution or amend and put it in such shape that 
it will include an investigation of everyone and of everybody 
who properly should be investigated by the House and report 
the resolution as promptly as possible. I do not believe that 
anyone imagines the Committee on Rules—— 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..FITZGERALD. In just a second. I do not believe that 
anyone imagines the Committee on Rules or any other committee 
would delay the reporting of such a resolution. I now yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I want to state, if the gentle- 
man will put the language he just used into the resolution as 
an amendment to it, it will cover everything the committee 
ean do. When you say “every charge,” that is pretty near 
all of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, 15 years of experience in 
this House makes me very doubtful as to whether the language 
I utter in this manner is sufficient to confer the authority 
required upon such a committee. I believe that other Members 
here who have had experience realize that this resolution should 
be taken by members of the Committee on Rules and examined 
and modified with sufficient care to make certain that what is 
proposed can be done without question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has spoken of the necessity 
of having a thorough investigation of not only men, but of 
things mentioned. Now, I have read the Mulhall charges in 
full, so far as they have been published, and they can be classi- 
fied under three heads. He makes charges that Members of 
Congress were influenced in yarious ways. He makes charges, 


also, that committees of the House of Representatives were 
manipulated in their personnel for and against legislation; 
and he also makes the astonishing statement that the National 
Association of Manufacturers habitually sent spies into labor 
organizations, attempting to corrupt labor leaders, in order 
to affect labor legislation before this and the other body of 
Congress, 

Now, I want to submit to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] that unless the investigation is thorough, conducted 
under a resolution passed by the Committee on Rules; unless 
it goes into the matter of the personnel of Members of Con- 
gress, of the manipulation of committees, and also into this 
much greater field—the field of a dishonorable effort to dis- 
credit labor people in this country and labor generally—the 
investigation will not amount to much. I take it that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Firzceratp] is in favor of an in- 
vestigation that will cover this entire field, not only in regard 
to persons, but things. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MUR- 
bock] omits one thing which is of supreme importance in this 
House, affecting the integrity of its proceedings, and that is the 
charge that an employee of the House was in the pay of this 
Mulhall and used the pages of this House to spy upon the Mem- 
bers and to attempt to overhear conversations held in the House, 
in order to report their actions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the gentleman that is also 
important. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like the gentleman to yield 
me three minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not the time. I just made this 
additional statement, with the hope that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma and others would acquiesce in the suggestion that 
this matter be looked over by a committee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Do I understand that the com 
mittee will bring in a report by Saturday? 

Mr. HENRY. By Saturday, if possible. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. But not later than Wednesday 
of next week? 

Mr. HENRY. No. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Then I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia IMr. Har] 
reserves the right to object. ` 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I think we are confronted with a 
situation that demands immediate action. I do not believe it is 
necessary to refer this resolution to any committee whatsoever. 
I do not believe that it will be to the interests of the people of 
the country or to the membership of this House that any delay 
should be had. In the 16 years which I have served in this 
House I have never seen an occasion when, in my judgment, the 
Members of the House ought to be more than ready to have 
immediate action. I understand the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. NEELEY] has prepared a careful resolution. It is a resolu- 
tion which, in my judgment, is highly privileged, which could 
be heard now, and if it does not cover all the various phases of 
this situation it can be amended on the floor so as to do that. 
Therefore I hope that the resolution of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] will be withdrawn, and that the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. NreeLtey}] may have an opportunity, 
as he can haye, of course, if he desires it, to offer his resolution 
as a privileged resolution, which it undoubtedly is, because these 
charges attack the integrity of the Members of this House. It 
is absurd to say that such a resolution can not be perfected here 
and now. I hope that such a resolution will be perfected and 
acted upon, and that the country will know that the Members of 
this House do not desire delay for any purpose. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, my whole idea has been to get 
action at the quickest possible moment. As one knowing the 
rules of this House, I believe that this matter is privileged. I 
presented it the other way because I never thought for an in- 
stant but that it would be acted upon immediately. Now, if it 
is privileged it is subject to any sort of amendment anybody 
may choose to offer and that the House may choose to adopt, 
and in order to bring it forward, in order that there may be 
action, I offer it as a privileged resolution of the House. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I move to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. HAY. I make the point of order that that is not in order. 
The question before the House is the question of unanimous con- 
sent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the whole matter. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHrrtey] withdraws his request 
for unanimous consent and presents his resolution as a privi- 
leged resolution. It undoubtedly is a privileged resolution. 
That is what the Chair noted in the beginning, without any in- 
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vestigation about it. But since that the Chair has investigated 
it, and the precedents make it a question of privilege. It would 
be an astonishing thing, indeed, if charges that involve practi- 
cally the whole House, more or less, should not be privileged, 
and the Chair entertains the resolution as a privileged resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HENRY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY] 
moves to refer this resolution to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that that 
motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HENRY. It is debatable. 


Mr. HAY. No; it is not. 
Mr. HENRY. There is not the slightest doubt about its being 
debatable. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia if he will withhold his point? 

Mr. HAY. I will withhold it. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, this is a very serious question 
that we have before the House, and no Member is more jealous 
of the prerogatives and the integrity of the membership than 
Iam. I heartily approve every word that was said by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] in his remarks a few moments 
ago. I am anxious that we have a genuine investigation of this 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, those who have undertaken to draw these reso- 
lutions know that one of the most difficult things to do is to 
draw a resolution for a sweeping investigation. You must 
cover every phase of the case in your allegations, and you must 
endow your committee with full power, else at every step you 
will be met by those who are opposed to the investigation, who 
will challenge you and say, “ You have not the right to go into 
this question or that question,’ or “You have not the power 
to do this or that or the other,’ and they will take the case 
into the courts of this country. 

Standing here as a Representative of my people in this House, 
I say that these startling, outrageous charges should be in- 
yestigated by the membership in this body, and if it is found 
that Members should be exonerated—— 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to his 
col'eague [Mr. Dries]? 

Mr. HENRY. In just one moment. If it is found that Mem- 
bers should be exonerated, let them be exonerated; and if it is 
found that Members of this body have been guilty of corrup- 
tion and accepting bribes, they have no proper place in this 
House, and so should be expelled from our deliberations. 

Now, let us approach this as becomes American citizens, Let 
us take the country into our confidence. Let this resolution of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] go to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, the appropriate committee. Let the gentleman from 
Kansas’ [Mr. NEELEY] introduce his resolution, and let it be 
referred there; and as the head and the spokesman of the com- 
mittee, believing that my colleagues will agree with and co- 
operate with me, I pledge this House and the country that at 
the very earliest practicable date a resolution shall be brought 
into this body in order that we may have a genuine, thorough, 
and exhaustive investigation. 

I hope the committee may get it here by Saturday. If we do 
not, we shall continue our deliberations until we can report 
an appropriate resolution, and protect the honor of the Members 
of this body. 

Mr. DIES rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tienry] yield to his colleague [Mr. Dries]? 

Mr. HENRY. With pleasure. 

Mr. DIES. I want to ask the gentleman if the Congress re- 
solves itself into a body to investigate every time some liar gets 
something into a newspaper about the integrity of a Member 
or Members of this body, how long does the gentleman think we 
will be in session here, delaying the consideration of the legiti- 
mate business of this country and the legislation which the 
people demand and expect at our hands? 

Mr. HENRY. Only long enough to protect our integrity. 

Mr. DIES. Against every liar who can get into the press? 

Mr. HENRY. Oh, no; of course we do not have to take cogni- 
zance of all those things; but there is not a man on either side 
of this House who does not understand that these charges are 
of most serious import, and we can not afford to make a mis- 
take now in our procedure and deliberations. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to ask the gentleman a question. If 
this resolution is referred to the Committee on Rules, does he 
think the Committee on Rules will confine it merely to those 
charges that relate to the integrity of Congressmen and the 


manipulation of committee appointments? There is a charge in 
these articles of a monstrous business conspiracy in this coun- 
try. Will the gentleman include that in the scope of the inves- 
tigation? 

Mr. HENRY. As far as I am personally concerned, I do not 
hesitate to say that I think it should include all of these things, 
and that it will contain everything that should go into the reso- 
lution to protect the integrity of the House and uncover the lob- 
bying that has been going on, and let the people know the facts 
underneath the whole transaction. 

Mr. HENSLEY rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does ihe gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Does the gentleman from Texas know any 
reason why we can not take up this resolution right here and 
now and perfect it just as well as the Rules Committee can 
take it up and consider it for some time? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; I know a great many reasons. I know 
that when a resolution was introduced here to investigate Mr. 
Ballinger, Secretary of the Interior, we had this kind of a 
scene, and finally it was referred to the Committee on Rules, 
and they brought in a resolution that had the proper allega- 
tions and endowed the committee with proper power, and we 
had a genuine investigation. I know that these are not the 
proper pleacings for any court or tribunal. This is not the 
way to transact business of this sort. The rules require that 
every bill and resolution shall be referred to the appropriate 
standing committee of the House; and if there was ever a time 
when the Committee on Rules should take a measure and con- 
sider it deliberately it is now. The gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. SHERLEY] will be invited before the committee. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wan] will be invited there. 
Every Member who is interested in this question will be allowed 
to come and present Lis side of the case if he wants to, in order 
that the resolution may be properly drawn. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman from New York for a 
moment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman modify his motion 
so as to provide that the Committee on Rules shall report by 
Saturday? ; 

Mr. HENRY. I think we had better do that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am willing. 

Mr. HENRY. I modify it to that extent, that the committee 
be instructed to report by Saturday of this week. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. HENRY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Texas if he has thought about this—I suggest it with some 
hesitation. I speak not only my own mind about it, but I think 
there are some other Members who feel somewhat as I do about 
the matter. We are all agreed here that the resolution which 
should finally be adopted should be much broader than the reso- 
lution presented by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY]. While we approve entirely of the course which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] has pursued in presenting 
his resolution, yet we would not be satisfied to pass simply that 
resolution. It must be much broader than that. Now, as we all 
know, a committee of the Senate is already investigating. I 
take it that none of the Members of the House will be content 
to have the Senate committee investigate those charges partic- 
ularly affecting the House Members. It is the duty of the House 
to protect the integrity of the House and to protect its own 
Members, but there are involved in the investigation that will 
inevitably come a number of other questions that do not affect 
the membership of the House alone that are incidental. If 
we have a House committee at the same time that the Senate 
committee is acting upon these incidental but very material 
questions there will inevitably be a great duplication of work, 
and I will say to the gentleman that if it could be worked out 
satisfactorily I am inclined to believe it would be a good thing 
if we were to follow a precedent set at least once before in an 
investigation and provide for a joint committee of the two 
bodies. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas if he would be willing to withdraw his 
motion to refer until such time as the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. NxxLET] and myself and others that have amendments to 
this privileged question may introduce them for the considera- 
tion of the House? 
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Mr. HENRY. The gentleman can introduce his resolution 
and it will be properly referred. 


Mr. J. I. NOLAN. I will call this to the attention of the 
gentleman, or attention has been called to the fact, that the 
resolution under consideration is not broad enough. There are 
some resolutions that have been prepared with great care that 
are broad and sweeping. 

Mr. HENRY. They will go to the appropriate committee and 
be considered by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Would the gentleman object to their con- 
sideration at this time? 

Mr. HENRY. I think they should be introduced regularly 
and go to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. I only ask the gentleman that he with- 
hold his motion for a moment. 

Mr. HENRY. I have no desire to restrict the scope of this 
investigation, so far as I am concerned personally, and for all 
I know the gentleman's resolution might meet my concurrence 
at once, but I would not be prepared to take it up and con- 
sider it here now, nor would any other Member except the gen- 
tleman himself, perhaps. i 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. The gentleman can withhold his motion 
to refer until these resolutions are introduced and considered, 
and then he can judge as to whether they meet his desire. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from 
Texas moves the previous question, will he grant me five 
minutes? 

Mr. HENRY. 
minutes, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have three minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair desires to state that debate on 
a motion to refer is confined to very narrow limits. The gen- 
tleman from Texas discussed the whole subject, but the Chair 
did not like to interrupt him. The precedents are that debate 
on motions to refer, and upon kindred motions, is confined 
within very narrow limits, and must be on the motion itself. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has already 
yielded five minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] will prevail. There is no 
need of our getting panic-stricken and being afraid that some- 
body would say that we are going to let this thing rest in com- 
mittee. Let people say that as much as they choose, The fact 
is that this resolution is coming out of committee, and that 
fact will be a complete answer to those charges, which we are 
always so much afraid of. That is one of the great troubles 
with this House. We have allowed muckrakers to make us 
panic-stricken. 

I believe this matter should be investigated in its broadest 
sense, but more especially in reference to the charges made 
against Members of Congress. All of the rest may be very in- 
teresting, but what the country wants to know to-day is whether 
Congress is composed of a parcel of crooks, and that is what 
the country is going to watch for. That is what the country is 
going to look for in the headlines. We may magnify all these 
other incidental matters up to the sky, but they will not amount 
to a Hannah Cook, and I would just as leave have them investi- 
gated 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARDNER. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Win the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. GARDNER. I asked the gentleman to allow me to pro- 
ceed, but I will yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will not the gentleman say that the coun- 
try is not only interested in the matter of finding out whether 
Congressmen are crooks, but that the country is also interested 
in finding out whether committees have been manipulated? 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, I think the gentleman is right about 
that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course he is. 

Mr. GARDNER. But one of the reasons that the country 
thinks that Congressmen are crooks is because certain Congress- 
men go out on the Chautauqua circuit and say that we are 
crooks. [Applause and laughter.] 

Because Congressmen repeat what they heard when they have 
not heard it, because Congressmen repeat that things are going 
on which we know are not going on, because men have not had 
the pluck, as Mr. Sueatey has done, to stand up when a charge 
is made and say, “Investigate me.” If the gentleman from 
Kentucky could only go to a civil court, instead of going before 
a body which the country may say is prejudiced—if he could 
only go before that civil court and say, “Hale that accuser 
before this court and make him prove his words before a body 
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that will probably be prejudiced against me, SHervey,” it would 
be well. Probably there is not a man in this Hall on whom the 
accusation of being subject to unrighteous influence more im- 
properly falls than on the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY]. There is no man who less deserves that kind of an ac- 
cusation than does Mr. Surertey. If he could go before a civil 
tribunal it would be better than going before a tribunal of Con- 
gressmen. But what I desire especially to call to the attention 
of the House is this: If we pass this resolution out of hand for 
political effect, because some gentlemen shout, we are panic- 
stricken. Now, put it in the hands of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Henry] and his associates, and they will bring it 
out in proper form. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. If the House adjourns until Saturday, and 
the committee of which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
is chairman reports, and somebody objects to unanimous con- 
sent at that time or raises the point of no quorum, would it 
go over until next Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. Why, it is bound to go over if there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. COOPER. That is what I wanted to get clearly before 
the House. : 

The SPEAKER, But if no gentleman raises the point, of 
course, the presumption is that there is a quorum here until 
somebody raises the point. 

Mr. COOPER. There is no presumption when a case of this 
kind is before the House of Representatives. I have noticed 
that before. 

The SPEAKER. There is always a presumption that a 
quorum is here, 

Mr. COOPER. There is no presumption that somebody will 
not raise the point of no quorum promptly. Will the gentleman 
from Texas yield me three minutes? 

Mr. HENRY. After I yield to 

Mr. GARDNER. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HENRY. I will hear the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER. I want to ask the gentleman from Texas 
if, in his opinion, there is a quorum here at the present time? 
The House is at the merey of anybody to make the point now 
as much as it would be on Saturday. 

Mr. HENRY. From my cursory glance it seems to me as if 
there is a quorum here. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; there is no quorum here. 

Mr. NEELEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NEELEY. Is it not a fact under the rule that we 
adopted that this resolution can not be reported before next 
Wednesday and considered in this House? 

Mr. HENRY. No; I think not. That point was saved. 

Mr, NEELEY. There is one thing that ought to be care- 
fully considered in connection with this, Mr. Speaker, and that 
is that some of the witnesses may get away. Last Sunday 
morning, I am reliably informed, one of the persons accused or 
charged by Mr. Mulhall, made the statement that he had in 
one month received $900 as a part of the compensation for serv- 
ices that he had performed in spying upon Members of this 
House or of a previous House; that he had a record of the 
receipts and of the expenditures; and that they had better get 
him pretty quickly or that he would get out of this man’s juris- 
diction, for a boat went to South America every other day. 
Now, in view of that statement, it seems to me that the sooner 
we get at this matter the better off everybody here will be. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELEY. I do. 

Mr. MANN. Is not that person already under subpena from 
the Senate committee ? ‘ 

Mr. NEELEY. I rather apprehend that is true. 

Mr. MANN. According to newspaper reports. 

Mr. NEELEY. What is to prevent him from getting away 
from here if he is in such dire danger as his statement indi- 
cates? 

Mr. MANN. Ido not see anything in the way of preventing 
him from getting away from any committee. 

Mr. NEELEY. That is the reason I say we ought to hurry 
this matter and get this resolution through. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Texas 
(Myr. Henry] yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin three 
minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorrr] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I agree cordially with all that 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] said, 
because in my judgment there is no reason whatever for delay. 
This is not a business to be decided by the Committee on Rules. 
This is a business to be considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and decided now, because it is the honor and the in- 
tegrity of the House which these charges impeach. It is not 
Col. Mulhall, a gentleman, by the way, whom I have never to my 
knowledge seen, nor directly or indirectly communicated with, 
who has brought these charges to the attention of the people 
of the United States. This has been done by the sponsors of 
these charges, two of the greatest newspapers in the world. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] said, not too scrupu- 
lous newspapers.” I know of no papers whose integrity stands 
higher. These papers print a facsimile of a receipt for $100 
for a month’s services as a spy given by a man who was then an 
‘employee of the House and who is still in its employ. They 
print facsimiles of letters, telegrams, and other documents 
which seriously reflect upon the integrity of men who formerly 
served in this House and upon some who are now among its 
Members. These charges are plainly stated and very easily 
understood. And any three gentlemen on this floor can sit 
down and in 15 minutes draw all the resolution that is neces- 
sary to make all the investigation that is necessary. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] first moved 
that we refer this matter to the Committee on Rules, and that 
the committee report on Saturday. But the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Henry] objected, and then the gentleman from New 
York suggested that the committee report “as soon as possible.” 
Later, when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] saw the 
attitude of the House, he modified the motion to refer by adding 
an amendment instructing the committee to report on Satur- 
day. But he said in discussing that motion that he would call 
before his committee all of the people whose names are men- 
tioned in the resolution. Now, if that is to be the procedure, 
it is, of course, very evident that the committee can not report 
on Saturday. 

Mr. RUCKER. Nor on Wednesday, either. 

Mr. COOPER. Nor on Wednesday, either. 

Mr. HENRY. Just one moment, if the gentleman will permit 
me. I did not say the Committee on Rules would call these 
gentlemen. I said if the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] 
desired to be heard, or any other Member wished to be heard, 
the Committee on Rules would do them the courtesy of hearing 
them on the shaping up of this resolution. 

Mr. COOPER. That would be entirely unnecessary. We can 
pass a proper resolution now, and if the committee finds that 
its jurisdiction as given by the resolution is not sufficient to 
subpena such witnesses and bring such papers and documents 
before it as are necessary, they can then ask for additional 
authority. But, in my judgment, it is the duty of the House 
to pass a resolution for a thorough investigation and to pass it 
now. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henry] yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

Mr. DYER. Among the names which have been mentioned in 
this portion of the article referred to by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sueatey] is the name of my colleague from 
Missouri, the Hon. RicHarp BartHotpt. He is away from the 
House on a leave of absence, having been compelled to go 
abroad to take his wife, who was seriously ill. In his name 
I desire to say that I am heartily in favor of the motion that 
has been made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] that 
the Committee on Rules should take this matter up with the 
least possible delay and report here some resolution that will 
cover the situation entirely and enable us to completely investi- 
gate all the charges that have been made in this newspaper 
article. 

Dr. Barruortpt has represented the tenth congressional dis- 
trict of Missouri in this House for over 20 years. He is now 
serving his eleventh term, having had 11 consecutive elections 
to this House. He is respected and highly honored, and right- 
fully, by the people of his great district. They know that he 
is and has been during all this time a most able, efficient, and 
worthy representative. [Applause.] They know that he has 
never been swerved from what he considered their best inter- 
ests and the best interests of the country by any influence other 
than that which was most honorable in every respect. [Ap- 


plause.] Hence no action is necessary by this House, so far as 


the good name of Dr. BARTHOLDT is concerned among the people 
of St. Louis. Yet I am most anxious, as I know he is, that 
these lies and slanders may be made known in the best and 
most efficient way. If he were here I am sure he would most 
heartily indorse a thorough and complete investigation of the 
charges, because of his desire to see the integrity and honor of 
the House maintained at all times. 

I think that the resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. SHertey] should, along with all other resolutions referring 
to this matter that have been introduced, go to the Committee 
on Rules, in which committee we have the fullest confidence, that 
they may report out at the earliest possible date a resolution 
broad and comprehensive enough to enable the House to make 
a searching inquiry into this whole question. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], or five minutes, if he desires. 

Mr. MANN. I may want five. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker. following the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mri Dyer], I ask the Clerk to read the 
following telegram. š 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New YORK, June 30, 1913. 
Hon. James R. MANN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

I join emphatically in demand for searching investigation by special 
committee of House of Representatives of Mulhall allegation. Am sall- 
ing to-morrow, to take my sick wife to Europe, and can not appear 

rsonally, but will answer by cable each and every question 5 be 
ormulated by committee. Address Schleiz, Germany. 

RICHARD BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. BARTHOLDT needs no defense, 
here or anywhere else, where he is knawn. It is unfortunate in 
one sense, perhaps, that he is compelled to go abroad at this 
time, but undoubtedly, if necessary, he will come back, and 
whether he comes back or not he is ready to answer all ques- 
tions in reference to this or any other matter in the House. 

‘Mr. Speaker, I think the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Henry] should prevail. I appreciate the feeling that gen- 
tlemen have about immediate action. Some gentlemen have 
that feeling because they are easily worked upon in feeling. 
Some gentiemen have it because they think they can at once 
perfect a resolution. Some gentlemen have it because they 
think they have been criticized for delay. There may be vari- 
ous other reasons given, and they may be good reasons. But 
the wisest thing that a wise man does when he is excited is to 
try to keep cool and when he has a tendency to act hastily to 
draw back until he knows what he is doing. 

I have a resolution which one gentleman has prepared for 
an investigation of these charges of Mr. Mulhall. I think that 
the investigation ought to go away beyond the charges made 
by Mr. Mulhall or the activities of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. When you are investigating the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, why not investigate also the activities 
of the other side—the labor organizations? Why not in- 
vestigate the activities of the temperance organizations and 
of the liquor organizations and of all other organizations which 
have attempted to influence Congress, either by reason of fear, 
threats, or help? That is a very wide field; but the committee 
that is appointed should have the power, wherever a lead 
appears, to follow the lead and not be confined by narrowing 
language. 

I do not believe, with all respect to the ability of the Members 
of this House, that there is anyone here who is able to sit 
down and dictate a resolution of this kind which will stand 
investigation. Fortunately we have not been trained to the 
drawing of resolutions for the investigation of Members of 
Congress. I hope we shall never get that training. But when 
we do pass a resolution, let us pass it so that the committee 
appointed will have the requisite power. 

I am sorry that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY] 
has stated that his committee would report by Saturday. I 
think it would be better for the House and the committee that 
prepares the resolution to take time enough to be cool enough 
to prepare a proper resolution. Why, we have managed to live 
since Sunday, and this is Wednesday. I am surprised that 
some of these gentlemen have not dropped dead from heart 
failure for fear somebody will believe that some Member of 
the House is crooked; I hope not themselves. So far as I 
am concerned, Mr. Speaker, I do not care about charges which 

be made here or elsewhere affecting my honor or my 
honesty. I know that the people who know me know that no 
one can buy me, no one can influence me by threats, and, I 
regret to say, many believe they can not influence me even by 
reason. [Laughter and applause.] 
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Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 31 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HENRY. I will yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, having had the pleasure of 
serving in this House with all, I believe, of the Members and 
ex-Members referred to in the article read by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], and having known personally 
some of the Senators and by observation and repute others of 
the Senators involved, there is no doubt in my mind that the 
charges now being considered by this House, so far as they 
affect many of the gentlemen named, are wholesale slanders; 
that the author is a liar and that those who circulated them, 
if circulated for the purpose of injuring the reputation and 
character of Senators and Members on either side of this Cham- 
ber, are scoundrels. 

But that is not the question we are called upon to deal with 
at this time. Here are charges so grave in character, affecting 
both sides of this Chamber, that they cast a stigma upon the 
good name of distinguished men with whom we have served 
and with whom we are now serving. The country demands not 
that we delay action until some committee can prepare one of 
these scientifically drawn resolutions we have heard discussed, 
but that we immediately adopt a resolution authorizing a com- 
mittee, capable and willing to investigate, to carry on an inves- 
tigation now. Put in it, if you please, in the language of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]—insert verbatim, if you 
please—that the committee is authorized “ whenever a lead is 
presented, to follow the lead,” and go wherever human judgment 
may dictate that it is necessary to go in order to unearth every 
accusation made, and if unfortunately the accusation prove to be 
true, to present the facts to the House and the country, that the 
guilty may receive the just condemnation of this House and 
of all good people. If, on the other hand, gentlemen have been 
unjustly stigmatized, have been wronged, have been traduced, 
have been slandered, let the country know it and let this House 
have opportunity to vindicate them as far as the House can vin- 
dicate them. The regret is that this House is so powerless that 
we must stand here like infants and allow slanderous tongues to 
circulate these foul charges throughout the country, if they are 
foul, and we content ourselves with a mere investigation. The 
best investigation on earth, and the one which I recommend to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, is to get a shotgun and investi- 
gate where the scoundrel is who would “filch from me my good 
name.” [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the reasoning ad- 
vanced by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] as to why this matter should 
go to the Committee on Rules and be reported back on Satur- 
day. It is in order that the resolution may be put in proper 
shape so that the committee, acting under that resolution, may 
be duly and legally constituted with all necessary authority to 
do what is the evident wish of this House; that is, make a thor- 
ough, comprehensive, and full investigation of the matters and 
things alleged against some Members of Congress and some for- 
mer Members of Congress, and alleged against certain organiza- 
tions which are not connected with the public official life of the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is necessary that this resolution. be drawn 
with some degree of care, because it is proposed to invest this 
proposed committee with the power to subpæna witnesses and 
to swear those witnesses. In other words, this resolution is to 
have the force and effect of law. It is to be law. Unless it has 
that effect you will find that where a witness has been sub- 
peenaed, and he is contumacious or recalcitrant, the committee 
will be powerless to punish or have him punished. If a witness 
is guilty of perjury or false swearing, unless the resolution 
duly authorizes the committee to act in a proper and legal way, 
no criminal charge can be supported against such false witness. 
Therefore I think there is no occasion for the House at this 
time to be unduly hasty. The country knows that the Senate 
is now investigating these charges, dnd has been engaged in 
that investigation for some days. The country knows that the 
Senate committee will pursue that investigation. The country 
knows that this House will speedily and thoroughly investigate 
all the matters and things involved in the Mulhall charges, so 
called. I quite agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] that we ought not to restrict this investigation to mat- 
ters alleged in the Mulhall charges, but that we ought to go fur- 
ther and consider this whole matter; that we ought to go out 
and consider what has been done by these other people and 
agencies that the gentleman from Illinois has suggested. There- 
fore I think this matter is of such gravity that this House owes 


it to its sense of orderly and proper discharge of the public 
business, and for the successful action of the House and its 
committee, to let the Committee on Rules bring this matter in 
here, carefully considered and well prepared, on Saturday next. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. J. I. Notan]. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] mentioned, among the numerous organizations that 
he would like to see investigated by a proper committee of this 
House, the labor movement, and I presume he means the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in their activities in Washington. As 
an international officer of one of the greatest labor organiza- 
tions in this country—the International Molders’ Union—I want 
to say that we court the fullest investigation; and I speak au- 
thoritatively when I say that I have it from the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor that the labor movement look 
upon this as the opportunity they have been hoping for, for 
many years, to bring out the fact that there has been a lobby 
consistently working in Washington to crush the efforts of or- 
ganized labor to bring about a better and greater measure of 
social and industrial justice in this country for all of the 
workers, organized and unorganized. 

They court a full investigation, and I have in my hand a 
resolution that I intended to introduce, and which I shall in- 
troduce, if it goes to the committee, that will give the gentle- 
men the opportunity they want to follow up every lead and 
bring within its scope every organization that has been actu- 
ally trying to bring about this system that is contained in the 
Mulhall charges. The American Federation of Labor and the 
entire labor movement of this country court the fullest investi- 
gation by this House and the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. ye 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
favor of the position taken by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henry]. I feel it is very much safer in this matter to spend 
a few hours, or even a few days, in getting the resolution in 
proper shape rather than to rush it now and find later on that 
there are some necessary elements omitted from it. There may 
be those present who can recall from a single reading all the 
elements in the resolution. I confess that I can not. I can 
recall very distinctly a few years ago, when the resolution for 
investigation of the Interior Department was before the House, 
we took hours, even days, in the discussion of it, and it was 
werked ont with great elaborateness. I am quite sure, from 
listening to the reading of the resolution this afternoon, that 
there are niany elements omitted from it which the House, 
after very careful consideration, inserted in the Ballinger reso- 
lution. Let me call attention to some of them, and the mere 
reading of them will suggest the necessity for them in this 
resolution also. The question of contempt, the question of pro- 
ducing papers, the question of compelling witnesses to testify 
were all under consideration. I heard a while ago upon this 
floor that a witness before the Senate investigation committee 
in a matter similar to this this very afternoon refused to 
answer a certain question to the Senate committee. What will 
that committee do? What power has it in the premises? The 
same thing may happen here, and it may also happen that if 
you rush this resolution through now in an imperfect state 
there may be critics later on who will Say that you did it 
purposely so the committee would not have power to go to 
the bottom of this matter as it should do. The Ballinger reso- 
lution contained this provision: 

In case of disobedience to a subp@na the committee may invoke the 
aid of any court in the United States, or of any of the Territories 
thereof, or of the District of Columbia or of the District of Alaska, 
within the jurisdiction of which any ingui may be carried on by such 
committee, in uiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses and 


the production of books, papers, documents, etc., under the provisions of 
this resolution. 

And any such court within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry 
under this resolution is being carried on may, in case of contumacy or 
refusal to obey a subpœna issued to any person under authority of this 
resolution, issue an order requiring such person to appear before said 
committee and produce books and papers, if so ordered, and give evi- 
dence touching the matter in question, and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. The claim that any such testimony or evidence may tend to 
criminate the person giving such evidence shall not excuse such witness 
from testi g, but such evidence or testimony shall not be used 
against such person on the trial of any criminal procceding, except in 
prosecution for perjury committed in giving such testimony. In addi- 
tion to being subject to punishment for contempt, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, every person who having been summoned as a witness by author- 
ity of said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, willfully makes de- 
fault, or who having appeared refuses to answer any question pertinent 
to the investigation herein authorized, shail be deemed guilty of a mis- 


I am heartily in 


demeanor, and upon conviction thereof be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000 nor less than $100 and imprisonment in a common 
jail for not more than one year nor less than one month, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will it interfere 
with the gentleman if I ask a question there? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is for information. This 
is an important matter. That was a joint resolution. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This was a House joint resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And had the effect and force 
of law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I was about to indorse the senti- 
ments of the gentleman from Tennessee and say that if it could 
be done this ought to be made a House joint resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know whether it is 
practical or not. I take it it would depend upon the scope of it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman does not mean a joint reso- 
lution. He means it was a resolution for the appointment of a 
joint committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It was a House joint resolution 
for a joint committee. 

MI. GARRETT of Tennessee. My recollection is it was a 
joint resolution signed by the President of the United States. 

+ Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is a House joint resolution; yes. 
It is virtually the law of the land. 

} Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It made that law, of course. 
Has the gentleman any idea as to what we could do if we have 
just n simple House resolution upon that question? 

| Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. - I would not attempt to determine 
that, but I doubt the authority of the House to grant such 
powers to any committee as were granted this committee, and 
without such powers an investigation made will necessarily be 
a limited and defective one, and in order that the resolution 
may be made so complete, so full, and that such powers may be 
given it as to make the investigation so thorough that nobody 
càn come in hereafter and say a loophole was left or any 
chance for evasion made, I think we should be sure it has the 
necessary power. Any investigation made ought to satisfy the 
public that it is thorough and complete. i 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Of course, we have already the power neces- 
sary to investigate charges which relate to the conduct of the 

membership of this House or the officers of the House, but when 

we go out and investigate some other charges relating to, the 
conduct of some other people, does the gentleman think that the 
House, by a simple resolution, could give the committee au- 
thority to investigate that which we do not seek for the pur- 
pose of legislation? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not think so. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murpocxk]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. My purpose is that I desire to 
reply to some of the remarks made a moment ago, and if the 
gentleman from Texas has all the time, I would like to know 
where the balance of the time on the other side is. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is in abeyance. 

The SPEAKER. The rule about that is that the gentleman 
who gets the floor has an hour, if he wants to use an hour, 
and if during that hour he does not move the previous question, 
then the first gentleman who catches the Speaker's eye is rec- 
ognized for another hour. The gentleman from Texas has the 
floor until the end of his hour, and he can move the previous 
question when he gets ready. 

Mr. HENRY. I think I will be able to give the gentleman 
some time. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I was just trying to locate 
where the time was. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am for the immediate con- 
sideration of this resolution. The gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. Sueetey] had the creditable impulse here this morning. 
He had been unjustly attacked, and being unjustly attacked 
the first thing he should have done was the thing he did do, 
rise and ask an investigation so far as he personally was con- 
cerned. He did not intend when he did that to preclude a broad 
investigation of the whole proposition. Now, he has asked that 
his resolution be considered as a matter of privilege, and during 
its consideration it will be in order for amendments to be 
offered. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Nerrey] will offer 
one amendment. I have not seen it. I hope it is broad enough 
to take in all the subject matter of the Mulhall exposures. If 
it does not do this, the gentleman from California [Mr. J. I. 
Noran] will offer an amendment which will. The only propo- 
sition that the House should act on is an immediate response 


by way of ordering an investigation of the charges which haye 
been made. 

The Senate has no difficulty in meeting these charges with 
dispatch. The Senate committee is already at work making 
progress in this matter. There is absolutely no reason why 
reference should be made to the Committee on Rules. This 
House itself is competent to pass upon a resolution which will 
go into all the matters involved in this exposé. I hope that 
when the House does adopt the resolution it will not stop 
at any halfway point. It is not infrequent in this country for 
charges to be made against Members of Congress. They are 
made loosely most of the time. It is not so very many years ago 
when Mr. Hearst revealed some letters which had to do with 
Members of Congress. It is not so many hours ago when the 
American sugar interests made charges against Members of 
Congress. Now here are certain other charges which have been 
made, and my hope is that in any investigation which is to be 
made by this House it will not consist merely of an investiga- 
tion of charges against Members of Congress or the manipula- 
tion of committees of Congress, but that it will go further and 
show what there is in this charge that there is in this country a 
monstrous organization of interests in conspiracy to corrupt 
public men and to influence them by the hiring of spies and by 
the employment of disreputable and dishonorable methods to 
discredit labor and 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. Fourteen minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
teman from Kentucky IMr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I heartily concur in the wisdom 
of the action of Mr. SHERLEY in demanding a searching and im- 
mediate investigation into the charges made against him. 
Neither his colleagues in this House nor his constituents, I am 
sure, doubt his integrity, and his courageous and speedy demand 
for an investigation is in every way commendable. Mr. SHER- 
LEY has very wisely concurred in the provision that in so far as 
he was concerned it should be a most sweeping, full, and satis- 
factory investigation of the whole affair. 

There is another phase of this situation which commands the 
attention of the country, in which it is more interested even 
than any attack upon the reputation of any single individual. 

If it be true, Mr. Speaker, that there exists in this country 
an organization of men who personally pose as honest, patriotic 
business men, and who, as an organization, are engaged in the 
business of employing spies, of bribing labor organizations, of 
sitting in secret chambers of this House, and who have paid out 
millions of money for that purpose, who are so far-reaching that 
they include over 5,000,000 employees under their sinister con- 
trol, if they are capitalized at $10,000,000,000, the power of that 
much money, employing that vast army of men, is simply ap- 
palling, and if they did for years and years keep in their employ 
at a high salary a man like Mulhall that is also appalling. The 
time has come when the American people are more interested in 
knowing all about invisible government, in knowing about every 
dollar that is expended for the purpose, directly or Indirectly, of 
affecting legislation than in you or me or anybody else, and it is 
time now 4 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STANLEY. I would like one minute more, 

Mr. HENRY. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. STANLEY. The time has come for this House, tran- 
quilly, courageously, patriotically, without hurry, but with grim 
determination, to know the truth and the whole truth, to turn 
the limelight upon all that this man knows, every voucher that 
he has, upon all the activities of this association, that such or- 
ganization in the future may be impossible, and that, if neces- 
sary, legislation may be passed that will prevent the organiza- 
tion and the operation of powerful concerns of this kind, whose 
purpose may be to debauch legislation and to disorganize labor. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma {Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, my opinion on this 
question has undergone some modification after hearing the 
argument, if the argument made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HEXRT]J, and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] is true. Now, they 
proceed to argue that it would be fatal if this was not drawn 
with all the pains of an indictment, with all the authority to 
examine witnesses and send for papers. They overlooked the 
fact that you could amend at any time. They overlooked the 
fact that at any time you could add to its powers. But since 
they insist that a man can not write a resolution of that kind, 
it occurs to me that this resolution ought to go to a committee, 
but the Committee on the Judiciary rather than the Committee 
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on Rules, since it requires such legal talent to write it. But this 
reminds me, Mr. Speaker, of the advocate at the bar who, when 
confronted by a political question that he can not answer, in- 
variably shouts to the multitude “ Unconstitutional”; and that 
answers every argument. 

As a matter of truth these gentlemen really know that this 
resolution is broad enough as written by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHELLEY] to get the witnesses, and that is all 
that you are seeking to do. You are not trying to impeach any- 
bedy. It would be required, in addition to the investigation of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, to name all of the other men. 

I make these observations to let these men know that they 
are not imposing on me as far as that kind of argument goes, 
for they know if what they say be true that this really ought 
to go to the Judiciary Committee. I am willing personally to 
have this go through now. I know the resolution is broad 
enough. Or I am willing to wait until Saturday or Wednesday, 
just so the work is done and done quickly enough in order that 
the American people may know that we are not trying to dodge 
any part of the investigation. 2 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentieman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does the gentleman know or can 
he think of anything the House of Representatives has to do 
from now on until 7 o'clock this evening but to consider this 
matter and pass the proper resolution? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Murray] has expired. 


Mr. HENRY. The gentleman states that we have power 
enough in this resolution to command witnesses to appear and 
make any sort of statement. I want to call attention to the 
fact that the resolution to investigate the Money Trust was 
yery broad, and yet a New York banker came before the com- 
mittee and was asked a question and hid behind the Constitu- 
tion with the proposition that there was no authority to confer 
the power in the resolution to compel an answer to that question. 
He has been indicted by a grand jury here in the District of 
Columbia, and his case is now in court. 

Mr. HAY. Did not the Committee on Rules draw that reso- 
lution? 

Mr. HENRY. The Committee on Rules did draw that reso- 
lution, and I think it was very broad indeed and reached prac- 
tically everything within constitutional limitations. Hence we 
are thus admonished to be cautious and deliberate to-day. 

* Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Does not the gentleman know when that 
resolution came before the House a fatal weakness was pointed 
out and the gentleman resisted any amendment? 

Mr. HENRY. Oh, no; that is not true. 

Mr. COOPER. That is the record, and the Recorp will 
show it. 

Mr. HENRY. Now, Mr. Speaker, if there is anyone who can 
draw a better one, he will be heard by the Committee on 
Rules; and those gentlemen who are so afraid that this investi- 
gation will not be broad enough and thorough enough will be 
entirely mistaken. There is no desire to cover up or conceal 
anything. All we wish to do is to be deliberate and calculating 
‘here to-day, and not be thrown into a fit of hysterics. Let this 
resolution be sent to the committee and be considered in an 
orderly way—in the way in which all resolutions should be 
considered, and the way in which the Ballinger resolution was 
considered—and by Saturday you will have a report here, and 
if you desire you can amend it as you please then, and this 
House can do what it pleases with that resolution. 

What we want is a genuine investigation and no haphazard, 
half-cocked proposition on this occasion. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY] 
moves the previous question on his motion to refer. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the motion to refer. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HENRY and Mr. MURDOCK demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 36. 

So the motion to refer was agreed to. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, if it is in order, I move that 
the House take a recess until 6 o'clock this afternoon, and that 
the Committee on Rules be directed to report at that hour. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, this is not a privileged motion. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cray- 
TON] calls attention to the fact that it is not a privileged 
motion. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would like to make an explanation, Mr. 
Speaker. There are two privileged resolutions here, and this is 
the last day when they could be considered, and they should be 
reported to-day. 8 

Mr. RUCKER. I realize that my motion may not be ac- 
ceptable to those who want to run the House. I am not trying 
to run it. I am not attempting to encroach upon the preroga- 
tives of any gentleman who thinks he has the right or who 
wants to arrogate to himself the authority to run the House, 
and I do not mean this as a criticism of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Crayton]. I simply make this motion, because 
that is the quickest way to get the desired result. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The resolution that has just 
pesn oo provided for the reporting back next Saturday, did 
t not 

Mr. HENRY. The request or motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
demanded the regular order. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, what became of my motion? 

Mr. MANN. I demanded the regular order, and that shuts 
out the gentleman’s motion. I take the responsibility for it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am not questioning that. The gentleman 
from Ilinois is responsible for very much that is done here, es- 
pecially if it is wrong. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LIND- 
BERGH] will state his question of personal privilege. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The House, of course, takes official 
notice of its own existence and of its committees and the mem- 
bers upon its committees, Iam a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, but as a matter of fact—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker—— 

: Mr. LINDBERGH. The majority of that committee is hold- 
ng— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that that does not present a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Minnesota, to see if he has one. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He has already stated enough to show 
that he has not. 

The SPEAKER. He has not yet shown that he has. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I started to state, Mr. Speaker, that that 
committee as a matter of fact, or at least a majority of that 
committee, with its chairman, is meeting from day to day, or 
at least very frequently, and in those meetings there is being 
considered what is now known as the Glass bill, and 

The SPEAKER. There is not any question of personal privi- 
lege in that. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I have not fully stated it, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. If that is the line of it, there is no question 
of personal privilege in it. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is the line of it. 

The SPEAKER. Then there is no question of personal privi- 
lege in it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LIND- 
BERGH], as I understand it, is attempting to state a question of 
personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is aware of that, but he has not 
stated such a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How can the Speaker determine unless the 
Speaker hears him? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asked him a moment ago if he 
rested his question on the same line, and he stated he did. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I am a member of that committee, and I 
am excluded from the meetings of that committee. That is the 
question of personal privilege that I wanted to submit. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question of privilege. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If a gentleman should present himself at 
the door of this House as a duly elected Member of this House, 
would the question of admitting him or not be a question of con- 
stitutional privilege? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MUR- 
bock] is stating a parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. But, Mr. Speaker, it does not affect any 
question before the House. We are not here to consider moot 
questions. The inquiry that the gentleman makes does not 
affect any question before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not finished making his 
parliamentary inquiry, a 

Mr. BARTLETT. All right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Along the same line, if a gentleman pre- 
sents himself as a Member of this House at the door of a com- 
mittee room during a meeting of the members of that commit- 
tee of which he is a member, and he is refused entrance, does 
nok that constitute a matter of the highest constitutional privi- 
ege? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that no 
matter is before the House at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MANN. And I should like to be heard just a moment on 
the point of order. A matter of personal privilege can be 
brought before the House without a preliminary resolution, 
but a matter involving the privileges of the House, a matter of 
high privilege, must be brought before the House in the form of 
a resolution, not in the form of a statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understood the gentleman had presented 
a resolution. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I send to the desk a resolution on that 
question, which I ask to have read. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the regular 
order was demanded by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] awhile ago. I have a couple of privileged reports here 
from the Committee on the Judiciary that I desire to submit 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. There is a difference between privileged 
matters and questions of privilege. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Alabama quite under- 
stands that, but he thought he had an understanding with the 
Chair that he would be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman if 
we ever get to a place where the Chair can do so. The Clerk 
will report the resolution of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If the Chair thinks it is impossible to rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Alabama now, why, the gentleman 
will wait. 

The SPEAKER. In the present situation it is impossible. 
The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the House of Representatives as a coordinate branch of Con- 
gress was created by the Constitution, and its proceedings should 
roperly be governed by the Constitution under which it has author- 
ty to and does adopt rules for the regulation of the deliberations 

of the House and its committees; and 
Whereas under its authority the House has adopted rules for the 
regulation of its deliberations, including that of its committees, and 
has ereated various committees to which the House, either direct 
or by its 8 refers bills and resolutions for consideration; and 
Whereas the nking and Currency Committee is one of the duly con- 
stituted committees of the House, and, among other bills that have 
been referred to said committee by the Speaker is H. R. 6454, known 
as the Glass bill, as well as the administration bill, and is the bill 
that is likely to be principally considered on the question of bank- 
ing and currency for the action of this House at the present session ; 


an 
Whereas the consideration of said bill before said committee by each 
and all of the members of the said committee is a question of the 
highest 3 under the Constitution, the laws, and the rules of 
the House, and by thelr oaths they are charged with the responsi- 
bility of considering the same in committee; and 
Whereas the press generally publish it as an assured fact, and it is a 
common rumor around the Capitol and generally understood and 
known to be a fact that some members of the said Committee on 
Banking and Currency meet together with the chairman of said 
committee from day to day, or at least frequently, and deliberate 
on the provisions of said bill with a purpose to frame the same so 
as to report It without permitting other members on the committee 
to take part in such deliberations; and 
Whereas the members so meeting and those acquiescing therein consti- 
tute two-thirds of the total membership on the committee and are 
known as the majority, make said meetings secret and exclusive and 
actually exclude the other one-third of the membership of the said 
committee; and 
Whereas the acts of the two-thirds so meeting or acquiesc in such 
meetings have a powerful and probably controlling influence on 
the form in which the bill is likely to be reported to the House for 
its consideration if such meetings are permitted to continue; and 
Whereas such meetings are in contravention of the Constitution, the 
laws, and the rules of the House, and while such facts are known, 
et the House may not take official notice thereof: Now, therefo: 
n order to determine the true state of facts officially in rega 
to all the matters stated, and as a constitutional privil of the 
— order of all members to act in the committees In which they 
be ong, and as a personal privilege of 3 member of the Banking 
and Cu 1 meetings at which bills 
referred to said committce are considered, and to all the Members 
of the House that all members of the committee should be present 
to take part in the consideration of bills, and therefore the House 
Should know all the facts in relation to the acts of the committee: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that the resolution is not privileged. 


rrency Committee to be present at a 


ter? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I make the point of order that the reso- 
lution is not privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk has not finished reading it. 
85 FITZGERALD, It is not necessary that he should fin- 
. MANN. Only the preamble has been read. The resolu- 
tion has not been read. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the reading. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a special commit 3 
Sponka to forthwith ri ig 8 S ae So pointed oT, the 

e House whether a part of the members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, with the chairman of the committee, are holding secret or 
other meetings for the purpose of framing the said bill or to influence 
the same and are excluding a part of the membership of said committee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
that the resolution is not privileged. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

i 8 SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his parliamentary 
nquiry. 

Mr. MANN. If this resolution is entertained, will it be in 
order to ask whether the Progressive members of this committee 
are entitled to meet by themselves or by himself? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks one would be just as 
much a question of privilege as the other. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I want to state that I pre- 
sented that as a question of the highest privilege of the House 
instead of as a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. And the Chair rules that there is no ques- 
tion of privilege of any character in it whatsoever. 


LOANING TENTS TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 98) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents 
for the use of Confederate veterans’ reunion to be held at 
Brunswick, Ga., in July, 1913, with Senate amendments thereto. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate amendments, I believe, add certain 
things that are ordinarily necessary and some cots? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Has it been usual to grant the use of cots with 
these resolutions? 

Mr. HAY. It has been in some cases. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois- 
that it was done in one case that I know of—in the case of the 
Confederate veterans’ reunion at Macon, Ga. 

Mr. HAY. It has been done in some cases as to both Con- 
federate and Union veterans. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM RAIFFEISEN. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 
Mr. CLAYTON. Upon what subject—on this California mat- 


It is not necessary that it should be 


Mr. CURRY. No. It is to have printed in the RECORD a 
copy of a speech delivered by Mr. David Lubin, of Sacramento, 
Cal., at the monument and house of Frederick William Raif- 
feisen, near Coblenz, Germany, on June 12, 1913. The occasion 
of the address was a visit to the birthplace of Raiffeisen by the 
American Agricultural Commission that sailed from New York 
op the 26th of last March. 

Mr. Lubin is a man of world-wide fame. He is the American 
delegate to the International Institute of Agriculture that was 
organized by the King of Italy and has headquarters at Rome. 

Raiffeisen was the creator of the rural credit system of Ger- 
many, and that system is now engaging the attention of and 
being studied by every agricultural country in the world. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

Address delivered by David Lubin before the American commission on 
the occasion of its visit_to the monument and house of Raiffeisen, 
near Coblenz, Germany, June 12, 1913. 

“Mr. Chairman, Mr. Burgomaster, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
haye prepared a few remarks for this occasion and wish to say 
that if you have come to hear eloquence or witness the subtle 
tricks of an actor or a speaker, you are quite likely to be dis- 
appointed. That gift was not given me. If any gift was given, 
me, it was the ability to hold on tight like a bulldog to a propo- 
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sition that seemed to me logical and right and that moved me. 
And in the issue before us, in the inquiry we are making, you, 
too, saem to be moved by similar impulses. 

“My friends, we seem to be traveling on a fine line—the line 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. It reminds me much 
of the traditional story in the Koran—the story of the departed 
soul, which must walk over a bridge as narrow as a hair, when 
the wicked fall into the gulf of oblivion and the good continue 
on to the end until they reach paradise. 

“We are engaged in a great work, a work as great and noble 
as was ever undertaken in the history of man; greater and 
nobler than the great work of the old Greek chieftain, Alexan- 
der the Great; greater than the work of Pompey or of Julius 
Cesar; greater than that of Augustus Cesar; greater than that 
of Napoleon; for the work that we are engaged in leads to the 
very gates of divinity—that divinity which we hold so much in 
awe; that divinity that leads right up to the gates of heaven, 
the gates of righteousness. 

If we are single minded and if our efforts are well directed, 
we are then on the line of the sublime; but if we are self-seeking 
or lacking in courage and ability, then we are on the line of 
the ridiculous. 

“The great line of demarcation between the animal and man 
is the demarcation of service. The animal serves himself, and 
in serving others only does so under compulsion. But man, the 
real man, is placed here on earth in order that he may serve 
his fellows, not under compulsion, but freely and of his own will 
and with eagerness. 

In the service before us we have nothing to apologize for, 
not even to the great founders of religion, not even to the great 
apostles, nor to the great prophets, not even to God Almighty 
himself; for if we are truly within the precincts of this service, 
then are we truly within the precincts of His holy temple, and 
are therefore priests and soldiers fighting for might and power, 
and with might and power; fighting such a fight the privilege 
of which was given to but the few among the sons of man, 
for not even the prophets of old had a greater mission. 

“At the present time we are come to learn. We are come 
to learn so that presently we may be enabled to teach, to teach 
not merely the American people, but the people of the North 
American Continent and the people of the South American Con- 
tinent, and presently the results of the efforts of the American 
commission shall permeate everywhere, from land to land, 
from the beginning until the end, and around about the whole 
world. We are beginning to discern with clearness that the 
task before us is not merely economic amelioration, but that it 
is higher than that. It reaches upward until it strikes the 
true keynote of political stability, insuring peace and equity, 
not merely for the people of the United States, but political 
peace and equity wherever the principles underlying these doc- 
trines shall take root. 

“At the present time we are here at the feet of this master, 
Father Raiffeisen, and at the feet of the German people, to learn, 
but be it ever remembered that it is not merely a trait of the 
American people to learn, but to teach; and if we are dis- 
tinguished in anything from other nations of the world it is 
by this very trait—that the American people learn in order to 
teach. We hope, therefore, to be enabled to pay back to our 
teachers of the European countries benefits in terms of service 
for the benefit their service has been to us, and to pay this 
back with interest and with compound interest. We hope pres- 
ently to add our amendment to the really great work begun 
by Father Raiffeisen; we hope to show that the very root and 
secret of our work is not merely to find amelioration for the 
farmer—for it would be just as charitable to find amelioration 
for the shoemaker and for the carpenter—the scope of our work 
goes beyond that. In its final analysis this work will be found 
to insure not merely amelioration for the American farmer, but 
stability for the American Republic. 

“Tf this statement be based on fact, if it contain an under- 
lying truth that can be harnessed to service which may insure 
the stability of the American Republic, then it establishes the 
sanctity of our mission. If there be no such truth, then is all 
this work an illusion. But is it an illusion? Do we not see 
here all around us, in the great European countries that we 
have visited, the operations and results of rural cooperation 
and its beneficent and far-reaching effects? This is no mere 
abstract statement; it is a fact that any ordinary mind can 
readily prove for itself, a fact which should be understood not 
merely by us here, but by statesmen, the people that govern the 
United States. 

“We are living not far distant from a time when it was 
fashionable to think that our welfare, our world, centered around 
our own vicinity, onr own little village, our own State, our own 
Nation. But is there not a greater and a higher law? Is it 
not the welfare of all the nations of the earth which is the best 


guaranty of the welfare of our own Nation and of our own 
individual welfare? Do not darkness and an unprogressive 
state in one nation act and react upon the others? What bene- 
fit, for instance, is it to the world that there is such a country as 
Morocco? To whom is it a benefit? It is not even a benefit to 
the poor barbarians and beggars that live there. Let that 
country be developed; let the sun of progress and civilization 
shine upon it; let development pursue its course, and in the 
place of its few thousand indigents it would become filled with 
millions of progressive, prosperous people, blessing by their 
imports and exports their fellow men of other lands, of other 
countries. It is the amount of development and the progress 
of any nation and of all nations that make for the greater sum 
of human happiness, and a diminution of that progress and 
development in any one country necessarily diminishes the 
happiness of the whole. 

“I am fully aware that I am not expected to give a historic 
sketch of Raiffeisen or of his system, for we are here on the 
scene, among the people with whom he dwelt, the people for 
whom he labored, of whom he was an integral part. It is to 
those yery people that we have come, asking them to teach us; 
and shall we presume to tell them of Raiffeisen and of his sys- 
tem of cooperative rural credit? Shall we presumptuously 
start our labors of inquiry by attempting to teach our teachers? 

In speaking of Raiffeisen and of his work at this time we 
feel impelled to say that whatever be the results, whether the 
American people profit by this inquiry or no, there can be no 
question as to this, that the people of Germany and of other 
European countries are gainers through Raiffeisen and through 
the Raiffeisen system. This is so evident that it is impossible 
to refute it honestly. Nor is this all, for it is not alone Germany 
but many other European countries which are indebted, which 
are under lasting obligations to this beneficent pioneering force, 
this force which has so powerfully affected the economic life of 
the nations. 

“Nor is it merely the economie life; it is also the political 
life of the nations which has been affected. The coalescing 
forces in social life were never more in evidence than in this 
early part of the twentieth century. At no time in the history 
of social life was this phenomenon more in evidence than it is 
to-day. Coalesced dollars and coalesced brains seem to have as 
intense an affinity for each other as oxygen has for hydrogen, 
and in those instances where there is an absence of dollars 
there is the same coalescing tendency of numbers, as witness 
the labor unions. 

“And so the time has come when almost all the world of 
social life has crystallized itself inte a series of coalescing 
forces, all in militant array, struggling and fighting for advan- 
tage. We must marvel at the keen foresight which brought into - 
line within the coalescing field the formerly uncoalesced rural 
forces of Germany; and right here is the great merit of Raiff- 
eisen and of his rural credit system. Raiffeisen evidently fore- 
saw that the action and reaction of the coalesced urban forces 
upon the uncoalesced rural forces would end in the elimination 
of the independent landowning farmer of Germany. He must 
have further realized that the great political value of the inde- 
pendent landowning farmer really consists in this, that he is a 
conservative. We may observe that the farmer is the last man 
to change the style of his garments, the manner of his speech, 
the trend of his thoughts, his habits, and his religion. All this 
renders him a conservative, and as such he acts and reacts upon 
the progressive and radical urban, much the same as a gov- 
ernor regulates the pressure of the steam in a boiler; the con- 
servative farmer holds in check the urban radical. 

“ Raiffeisen must have realized that the weakening of the 
independent landowning farmer would mean the weakening of 
the political life of the nation, and so he sought a way for 
bringing about the working of a coalescing force in the field of 
rural economy, a way which should enable the German farmer 
to keep at bay and overcome the destructive influence of the 
coalesced urban. 

In so far as this has been accomplished to a greater extent 
in Germany than in other countries, in so far is it safe to say 
that the political life of Germany is more sound to the core, 
contains within itself a greater resisting power, than the politi- 
cal life of other countries. It is therefore safe to say that the 
‘people of Germany and of other European countries are gainers 
through Raiffeisen and through the Raiffeisen system. 

It now remains to be seen whether it would be practicable 
to adopt this system in the United States. As a mode of pro- 
cedure it was deemed expedient to make an exhaustive inquiry 
along these lines through the medium, as you know, of the 
American commission, all of which explains the reason of our 
pilgrimage through the European countries and, in a measure, 
of our presence here to-day. 
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“When the publications of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, setting forth the Raiffeisen and other European 
cooperative rural credit systems, reached the United States, 
they created a profound impression, resulting in the mission set 
on foot by the people and by the Government of the United 
States to send abroad the American commission, so that the 
duly accredited representatives of the various States of the 
Union and the representatives of the Nation might acquaint 
themselves with the facts, the operation, the environment, of 
those cooperative rural credit systems and with the results of 
their operations. The commission is to embody its inquiry in 
the form of a report, to which report it is to append its find- 
ings for the purpose of presenting the same to the Congress of 
the United States. 

“The presence here of the American commission, our presence 
at this monument, our presence at this house where Raiffeisen 
lived, may therefore be regarded as one of the results of the 
beneficent Inbors of Raiffeisen, as an evidence of the high 
esteem in which he is held not merely by the people of Ger- 
many, not merely by the people of other European countries, 
but also by the American people. 

In this period of our inquiry it is too early for this com- 
mission to pronounce in favor of the adoption by the American 
people of the Raiffeisen system. Further inquiry may deter- 
mine a conclusion in the affirmative; but whatever be the ulti- 
mate conclusion, there is no denying the hope, the strong hope, 
that we may toward the end of our inquiry be justified in 
setting forth in our finding if not the Raiffeisen system, as in 
operation in Germany, then some derivation of that system. 

“Our yisit to-day to this house, formerly occupied by Raif- 
feisen, is to be considered in the light of the highest tribute 
that it is possible for our commission to pay to his memory. It 
is intended to illustrate the fact that the truly beneficent are 
not merely citizens of the country of their birth or of the 
country in which they lived, but that they are citizens the 
whole world over and for all time. < 

„The time will soon be here when every self-respecting coun- 
try will deem it its duty to set up the bust of Raiffeisen in its 
public parks and before its public buildings. Shall the world 
not honor the seer, the prophet, and the pioneer in the field of 
economie betterment, so long as it honors poet, musician, and 
soldier? The poet writes his poem, and forthwith is honored; 
the musician produces his music, and the world sings his 
praises; the soldier wins his battle, and 10,000 ‘hochs’ fill 
the air. But for the seer, the prophet, and the pioneer in the 
field of economic betterment there is what? What but stubborn 
and persistent opposition? What but wrath, contempt, humilia- 
tion, ostracism, and oblivion? And yet it is these very seers, 
these very prophets, these very pioneers in the field of economic 
betterment that laboriously pave the way so that the world 
may have paths and byways, paths proudly strutted over by 
the much-honored poet, musician, and soldier, with no thought 
in their heads of the patient builders of these paths. These 
seers, these pioneers, must wait for recognition; they must wait 
to receive it after they are dead. 

“Fortunately for the world these pioneers, knowing all this, 
realizing all this, nevertheless persist in their work, unweariedly 
forging ahead, with their mind’s eye ever fixed on one goal, 
accomplishment; and like patient donkeys they labor on, pulling 
the load steadily, even though their food be thorns and thistles, 
seasoned plentifully with kicks and curses. All honor, therefore, 
to these heroes, to that indomitable pioneer, to that pathfinder, 
Frederick William Raiffeisen. 

“We go to the museums and bring our children there to see 
the armor that was worn by the knights of old. We relate to 
them their heroie achievements, their knightly deeds. But have 
we no knights in modern times? Are not the modern knights 
as chivalrous, as brave, and as generous as those of old? Who, 
then, are these knights? They are men like Raiffeisen, Büring, 
Schulze-Delitsche, Luzzatti, Wollemborg, and others of their 
kind. These modern knights are as chivalrous, as brave, and 
as generous as the knights of old, and more so, for the influence 
of these modern knights is infinitely more beneficent; the pene- 
trating rays of their activity permeate in every direction, bless- 
ing all peoples for all time. 

“May this visit to the house of the departed pioneer, the 
venerable Father Raiffeisen, be to us, the American commission, 


a good omen. May the life he led be a lesson to each one of us, 


so that we, as pupils, may catch the inspiration to profit by the 
high example his life has furnished, And if there be a con- 
scious communication of the spirit of the departed with the 
living, and if that consciousness be expresséd in the mode of our 
cognizance, it would surely follow that our visit here will be 
most pleasing to him whose spirit we have come to honor. 

8 “ DAVID LUBIN. 

“í COBLENZ, GERMANY, June 12, 1913.” 
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WESTERN FUEL CO. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I present the following priyi- 
leged report from the Committee on the Judiciary on House 
resolution 180, which I send to the desk and ask to have read in 
my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 180. 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he Is hereby, instructed 
to transmit to the House of Representatives Copies of ali correspondence 
and other memoranda and pers on file in the office of the Attorney 
General, or referred by the esident to the Attorney General, relating 
to the postponement or delay of trial of cases against the Western Fuel 
Co. directors, J. C. Wilson, or either or any of them, now pending in 
the northern district of California. 


[H. Rept. No. 31, 63d Cong., Ist sess.] 
WESTERN FUEL CO. DIRECTORS. 


Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report, to accompany House resolution 180: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the 
resolution (H. Res. 180) calling upon the Attorney General for copies 
of all correspondence and other memoranda and papers on file in 
the office of the Attorney General or referred by the President to the 
Attorney General Saag to the postponement or delay of trial of cases 
against the Western Fuel Co. directors, J. C. Wilson, or either or any of 
them, now pending in the northern district of California, submit the 
following report: 

The resolution as drawn by the author is in the following words: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he Is hereby, Instructed 
to transmit to the House of Representatives copies of all correspondence 
and other memoranda and papers on file in the office of the Attorney 
General or referred by the President to the Attorney General relatin 
to the postponement or delay of trial of cases against the Western Fue 
Co. directors, J. C. Wilson, or either or any of them, now pending in the 
northern district of California.” 

The attention of the Attorney General was called to this resolution 
by the chairman of the committee, as had been done in other like cases, 
and he was invited to make such suggestions as he thought proper. 
Afterwards, while the committee had under consideration the resolu- 
tion, the Attorney General transmitted to the committee the file of the 
Department of Justice in this case, stating that the papers so trans- 
mitted were the complete file of his office and contained all correspond- 
ence and other memoranda and papers relating to the case. 

After an examination of the said file so transmitted by the Attorney 
General the committee was in doubt as to the propriety of publishing 
some of these papers or some parts of some of these papers in such file, 

use of an apprehension on the part of the committee that the pub- 
lication thereof might be incompatible with the public interest. There- 
upon a subcommittee, consisting of Messrs. CLAYTON, WEBB, CARLIN, 

cCoy, VOLSTEAD, MORGAN of Oklahoma, and CHANDLER of New York, 
was appointed to confer with the Attorney General as to the necessity 
of withholding from publication any of such papers, or any part of any 
of the same, for the reason above stated. 

The subcommittee met with the Attorney General at the Department 
of Justice on 1 evening last. There were present, besides the 
Attorney General and the members of the subcommittee, Assistant 
Attorney General Harr and Assistant Attorney General Graham. The 
Attorney General was requested, as the chief law officer of the Govern- 
ment, to give the committee the benefit of his opinion as to whether or 
not the file of the Department of Justice in this case might be published 
without detriment to the Government in the prosecution of the case. 
The Attorney General said, in effect, that personally he had no objec- 
tion to the publication of everything in the file, but expressed the bellet 
that certain portions of some of the papers should not be published, 
because it might be detrimental in the prosecution of the case. 

Your committee is of opinion and so reports that a telegram dated 
June 18, 1913, from District Attorney McNab to the Attorney General 
and copy of a telegram from the Attorney General to the United States 
attorney, San Francisco, Cal., dated June 17, 1913, should not be made 
Mabie at this time, because such publication would be incompatible with 

e public interest, 

Your committee is also of the opinion and so reports that a portion 
of the report of District Attorney McNab to the Attorney General, 
dated May 20, 1913, should not be made publie at this time, as its pub- 
lication might be prejudicial to a fair and impartial trial of this case 
and incompatible with the public interest. The portion of said report 
so withheld is a statement of the facts in the case which the Govern- 
ment expects to be able to prove. 

In view of the fact that roor committee examined all the original 
papers and documents covered by the resolution and made copies of the 
same, which are hereby made a part of this report, except as above 
stated, your committee is of opinion that the purpose of the resolution 
has been accomplished, and therefore so report and recommend that the 
resolution do lie on the table. 


During the reading of the foregoing, 

Mr. MANN (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. What is the Clerk now reading? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is a report of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, a privileged report. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk should read the resolution, but the 
report of the committee can not be read except in the time of 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That was my request, and that is the order. 

Mr. MANN. I did not know that. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the unani- 
mous action of the committee, all shades of political opinion 
being represented, and in obedience to the instruction of the 
committee, all information and papers sought by the resolution 
having been obtained, I move that the resolution do lie on the 
table. The purpose of the resolution has been accomplit-hed 
and the papers furnished. 

The motion was agreed to. 


1913. 


MAURY DIGGS AND DREW CAMINETTI. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
leged report from the Committee on the Judiciary on House 
resolution 181, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 181. 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, instructed 
to transmit to the House of Representatives copies of all correspondence 
and other papers and memoranda on file in the office of the Attorney 
General, or referred by the President to the Attorney General, relating 
to the hapa gee or trial of Maury Diggs and Drew Caminetti, or 
either of them, for violation of the Mann White-Slave Act. 


IH. Rept. No. 32, 63d Cong., ist sess.] 
UNITED STATES AGAINST FARLEY DREW CAMINETTI AND MAURY DIGGS. 


Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report, to accompany House resolution 181: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the 
resolution (H. Res. 181) calling upon the Attorney General for copies 
of all correspondence and other papers and memoranda on file in the 
Office of the Attorney General or referred by the President to the At- 
torney General relating to the prosecution or trial of pansy Diggs and 
Drew Caminetti, or either of them, for violation of the Mann White- 
Slave Act, submit the following report: 

The resolution as drawn by the author is in the following words: 

“ Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed to transmit to the House of Representatives copies of all 
correspondence and other papers and memoranda on file in the office 
of the Attorney General or referred by the President to the Attorney 
General relating to the prosecution or trial of Maury Diggs and Drew 
Caminetti, or either of them, for violation of the Mann White-Slave 
Act.” 


The attention of the Attorney General was called to this resolution 
by the chairman of the committee, as has been done in other like cases, 
and he was invited to make such suggestions as he thought proper 
Afterwards, while the committee had under consideration the resolution, 
the Attorney General transmitted to the committee the file of the De- 
partment of Justice in tbis case, stating that the papers so transmitted 
were the complete file of his office and contained all correspondence and 
other papers and memoranda relating to the case. 

After an examination of said file so transmitted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the committee was in doubt as to the propriety of publishing some 
of these papers or some parts of some of these papers in such file 
cause of an apprehension on the part of the committee that the publica- 
tion thereof might be incompatible with the public interest. Thereupon 
a subcommittee, consisting of Messrs. CLAYTON, WEBS, CARLIN, McCoy, 
VOLSTEAD, MORGAN of Oklahoma, and CHANDLER of New York, was ap- 

ointed to confer with the Attorney General as to the necessity of with- 
olding from publication any of such papers or any part of any of the 
same for the reason above stated. 

The subcommittee met with the Attorney General at the Department 
of Justice on Saturday evening last. There were present besides the 
Attorney General and the members of the subcommittee Assistant At- 
torney General Harr and Assistant Attorney General Graham. The 
Attorney General was requested, as the chief law officer of the Gov- 
ernment, to give the committee the benefit of his opinion as to whether 
or not the file of the Department of Justice in this case might be pub- 
lished without detriment to the Government in the prosecution of the 
case. The Attorney General said, in effect, that 8 he had no 
rod ee to the publication of everything in the file, but expressed the 
belief that certain portions of some of the papers should not be pub- 
lished, because it might be detrimental in the prosecution of the case. 

Your committee is of opinion and so report that the statement of 
facts of this case in the report of District Attorney McNab to the 
Attorney General under date of May 21, 1913, should not be published 
because such publication would be incompatible with the public interest. 

Your committee is also of opinion and so report that the reports of 
the special agent of the Department of Justice should not be published 
at this time, because incompatible with the public interest, except the 
copy of the letter signed “Clayton Herrington” on the first page 
thereof, which copy is hereto attached. 

In view of the fact that oar committee examined all the original 
papers and documents covered by the resolution and made copies of the 
same, which are hereby made a part of this report, except as above 
stated, your committee is of opinion that the pur of the resolution 
has been accomplished and therefore so report and recommend that the 
resolution do lie on the table. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the unani- 
mous action and instruction of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
where all the three parties were represented by the lawyers 
composing that committee appointed and authorized by this 
House, having carefully considered this matter, I move that the 
resolution, for the reasons stated in the report, do now lie on 
the table, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman having consumed 
some considerable time, is he not willing to let this side of the 
House have some time? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, the proposition to lie on the 
table, as I understand it, is not debatable. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alabama, chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, having reported a privileged reso- 
lution back to the House with the recommendation that it lie 
on the table, and before the motion to lay on the table was 
put having taken the floor and having read in his time the re- 
port of the committee, then, again, on the floor haying made a 
speech, is it not in order for the gentleman now to yield time 
before the motion to lay on the table is put to the House or 
made by the gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. The situation would be this: The gentleman 
had the report read, and ordinarily if anybody objected it could 
not have been read. 
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Mr. MANN. That was done in his own time. The gentleman 
asked to have it read in his time, and so stated. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the question to lay on the table 
is not debatable, but it seems to the Chair under the circum- 
stances of the case that the motion to lay on the table ought to 
be considered in suspense. 

Mr. MANN. It has always been held, Mr. Speaker, when a 
resolution of this sort is reported back to the House, while the 
motion to lay on the table was not debatable, the gentleman 
himself in charge of making the report is not required to make 
the motion to lay on the table until he is ready to do so; but 
meanwhile, the report being a privileged resolution, he has a 
right to the floor and to yield time within his hour. I desire to 
ask if he will yield time to this side of the House? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then, do I understand, Mr. Speaker, the 
Chair to hold that upon the pending proposition the gentleman 
from Alabama, the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
has one hour for debate subject to his disposal? 

The SPEAKER. He can have it if he withholds his motion. 
Then he can offer his motion at any time he pleases. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Lllinois—I could not 
understand his statement fully, perhaps on account of a little 
confusion here—said something about an hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is entitled to 
take the floor for an hour. He can yield time for debate if he 
chooses, but at any time within his hour he is entitled to move 
to lay on the table, and that ends debate. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is exactly what I was trying to ascer- 
tain, if the gentleman from Alabama has an hour of debate 
subject to his disposal on this pending proposition. 

2 SPEAKER. Yes; and the gentleman has used 8 minutes 
of it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well, Mr. Speaker. 
suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have half an hour. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And then some other gentlemen will want 
other time? 

Mr. CURRY. I would like 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. There is another 5 minutes. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. I would like to have a few minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama does not 
have to yield to everybody; the Republican floor leader asked 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Alabama fully under- 
stands that; but the gentleman from Alabama was trying to 
accommodate everybody, and he sees that within an hour's 
limit perhaps he can not accommodate everybody, and there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I feel constrained, as much as I regret it, to 
have to insist upon the pending motion to lay on the table and 
to insist that it is not debatable. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman declines to yield any time to 
anyone else on this proposition? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would if I could serve or accommodate all 
the gentlemen on that side of the House within the hour; but 
I have, however, to 

Mr. MANN. There will be no further business in the House 
without a quorum until we have a chance to have some debate 
on this white-slave proposition. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well; I perfectly understand what the 
gentleman means. I have no desire to violate, and could not 
if I would, the understanding had the other day, and that is 
that everything should be by unanimous consent. Of course, 
if I were disposed, which I am not, to violate the agreement—a 
thing I would not do—I would not try to raise the question of 
no quorum as the gentleman from Illinois suggested that he 
might do. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly content, if the gentleman 
so desires, that this matter go over until the expiration of this 
agreement, which reaches to the 14th of July, and, Mr. Speaker, 
that this motion to lie on the table be then pending. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute. j 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
that one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent for one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
the motion to lie on the table debatable? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the motion been made? 

The SPEAKER. It has been made; but the Chair was trying 
to give these gentlemen a chance to come to an agreement so 
they might talk about the resolution if they wanted to do so. 

Mr. MANN. I only asked for one minute, in order that I 
might ask my friend from Alabama [Mr. Clayton] whether he 


Now, what is the 


Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will have 


Is 
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has made up his mind he will not yield on this proposition to 
this side of the House or to anybody. 

Mr, CLAYTON. I fully appreciate the courtesy and kind- 
ness expressed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
and while I may not be as kind as he is, I hope to be as courteous 
and I hope to be as frank. The very proposition, if I may so 
phrase it, as to the debatableness of the motion that this lie on 
9 — . was made in the committee and was there talked 
about 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker has ruled that the gentleman may 
yield time. Now, I ask the gentleman if he is willing to yield 
time, or will he decline? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Wil the gentleman permit me to complete 
a statement, and then he will appreciate the position of the 
“gentleman from Alabama,” who is trying to reflect the wishes 
of the Committee on the Judiciary? And I was about to say 
that that committee considered this matter of the debatable- 
ness—that may be a coinage—of the motion to lie on the table, 
and the committee knew then that it could not be debatable, 
and no objection was made by anybody on that account; but 
it was said that there would certainly be opportunity for any 
gentleman who wanted to talk on this subject, and if he could 
not get the time when the question to lie on the table was up, 
he could certainly get it at some other time in the House, and 
there would be no disposition on the part of anybody to de- 
prive anybody from indulging in the fullest criticism of the 
Department of Justice that he might see fit to make. 

Mr. MANN. Would not the gentleman be willing to answer 
my question yes or no? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am trying, and I wili endeavor—— 

Mr. MANN. Yes or no. Will I get the time or will I not? 
That is easy. i 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does the gentleman mean to utter criticisms 
upon the department? 

Mr. MANN. Wili the gentleman yield me time or will he de- 
cline to do so in debate on this proposition? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will be perfectly willing to give the gen- 
tileman 15 minutes of the 1 hour. 

Mr. MANN. I want half an hour. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If we can agree 

Mr. MANN. I want half an hour. I do not expect to use it 
all myself, but I want that much time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will be perfectly willing to give the gen- 
tleman 15 minutes and to give the gentleman from Kansas 
Mr. Murdock] 10 minutes, and the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Curry] 5 minutes. That would be half an hour. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman who is the author of the resolu- 
tion wants some time. 

Mr, CLAYTON. I thought perhaps you were going to give 
him your 15 minutes. $ 

Mr. MANN. I wanted a little time myself, but I wanted more 
time for him. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think I ought to reserve for the committee 
30 minutes. 2 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Alabama may have 30 minutes more time in 
which to debate the question, and that I may have 30 minutes 
of time, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK] 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman, if 
he gets his 30 minutes, if he assumes he has the right to divide 
it out? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Crayton] have 30 minutes, that he himself have 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Muvrpock] have 10 
minutes. 3 

Mr. CARLIN. I shall object to that, Mr. Speaker, myself. 
I think if the gentleman from Illinois has half the time he 
has all to which he is entitled. I should be perfectly willing, 
so far as I am concerned, as a member of the committee, if 
the chairman should give—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has already 
used 10 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK.: Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think I can help this thing along by yield- 
ing five minutes of my time to the gentleman from [Illinois 
IMr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. My request is only to divide the time equally 
between the majority and the minority. 7 

The SPEAKER. The situation is this: The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. CLAxrox] presents a privileged resolution on 
which he has the right to haye an hour. He has used 10 


minutes. Then he moved to table the resolution. Of course, 
that is not debatable. The gentleman from Illinois IMr. Mann] 
now asks 30 minutes for himself and 30 minutes for the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] and 10 minutes for the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx], and the gentleman 
from Alabama has already used 10 minutes. That makes it 
eren. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, how much time is there? I 
understand there was originally an hour, and how much of it 
has been exhausted? 

The SPEAKER. This request of the gentleman from IMi- 
nois will make the debate run an hour and 10 minutes, and of 
that time the gentleman from Alabama is to have 30 minutes, 
already having used 10, which evened it up. He has 30 min- 
utes, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Muroock] 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is an hour and ten minutes of new time? 

The SPEAKER. Of new time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ascertain’ exactly 
what it is. My mind sometimes does not move with the celerity 
of the Speaker's, but I am sure with equal accuracy, and hence 
I want to make my inquiry. That means that there will be 
40 minutes awarded to the minority—those opposing this mo- 
tion—and that there shall be only 30 minutes awarded to the 
committee and those advocating the motion. Now, I do not 
think that complies with the old-established rule which says 
that “equality is equity.” I suggest that the time be split into 
two halves, and that I be given half the time and that the gen- 
tieman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] take half. I will accept that 
proposition. 

Mr. MANN. Although the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CLAYTON] has already occupied 10 or 15 minutes, I shall ask 
that the gentleman's time be 40 minutes and that my time be 
30 minutes. 

Mr, CLAYTON. What was the gentleman’s proposition, Mr. 
Speaker? My attention was diverted for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. MANN] 
asks lenye to modify the request. The gentleman from Alabama 
is to have 40 minutes, and the gentleman from Illinois is to 
have 30 minutes, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MUR- 
bock] 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I understand that this 
“gentlemen’s agreement“ that we are acting upon will be pre- 
served and respected, and it will be further carried out by not 
raising any question of quorum? 

Mr. MANN. I have no promises of anything except what is 
contained in the request. 5 

Mr. CLAYTON, Then, Mr. Speaker, if we have got to have 
that question of no quorum, I might as well confess that it is 
impossible for me to agree to spend an hour or more in debate 
here, with the understanding that at the end of that time the 
question of no quorum will be raised. We all know now that 
there will be no querum here, for there is none here now. I 
insist upon my motion, Mr. Speaker, that the House resolution 
181 do now lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama object 
to the request of the gentleman from IIlinois? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I did not hear it, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. It is to give 40 minutes to a side. Does the 
gentleman object? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is what T was undertaking to answer. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Alabama is afraid to 
hare this resolution considered without a quorum, I will make 
the point of no quorum, so that when it is considered it will be 
considered by a quorum. It is very important to have a quorum 
present when important legislation is considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evi- 
dently there is none. 

Mr. CLAYTON. This is not important legislation. It is a 
proposition to adopt a report upon a resolution of inquiry 
which has brought the information desired. 

There was something said, Mr. Speaker, about printing the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be printed as a matter 
of course, because it was read. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Of course the gentleman knows that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama is not afraid of a political play, although 
such play at this time is to be regretted. The gentleman from 
Alabama wishes the House to now act on public business. Mr. 
Speaker, of course, under the suggestion raised by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, we need not take up any more time. There 
is no quorum present, and one can not be obtained this after- 
noon. 
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The SPEAKER. There is only one of two things to do: One 
is to move to adjourn and the other is to move a call of the 
House. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. CLAYTON. With that motion of mine pending, Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously agreed to, until Saturday, July 5, 1913, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Clearwater Harbor, Fla., from the 
mouth of the Anclote River to the channel from the south end 
of Clearwater Harbor into and through Boca Ceiga Bay, thence 
into Tampa Bay (H. Doc. No. 123) ; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination of 
Black River, S. C., up to Kingstree (H. Doc. No. 124); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustration. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination of 
Tugaloo River, Ga. and S. C., from the mouth cf Panther Creek 
to the head of Chandlers Shoals, with a view to its improve- 
ment by means of open-channel work (H. Doc. No. 125); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination and 
survey of Red River, La. and Ark., from its mouth to Fulton 
(H. Doc. No. 126); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Breton May, Md. (H. Doe. No. 127); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustration. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
schedule of useless executive documents in the Department of 
Commerce (H. Doc. No. 128); to the Joint Select Committee on 
Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and ordered to be 
printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for the Platt National 
Park, Okla. (II. Doc. No. 129); to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Smithso- 
nian Institution submitting an estimate of appropriation for 
bookstacks for Government bureau libraries, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution (H. Doc. No. 130); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 6578) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks and Federal agricul- 
tural associations, for furnishing an elastic currency, affording 
means of rediscounting commercial paper, and a system of 
credits and loans on farms and to farmers’ organizations, and 
to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and to amend the act of Congress establishing 
postal savings banks, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. = 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 6579) to extend the dredging 
of Aquia Creek in the State of Virginia 200 yards beyond the 
completion of the present work; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 6580) to provide for the exam- 
ination of Portland Harbor, Me.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6581) granting pensions to 
Confederate veterans and widows of Confederate veterans at 
the rate of $30 per month; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6582) to 
authorize the city of Fairmont to construct and operate a 
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bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of 
Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 6583) to drain swamp and 
wet lands; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6584) to fix the compensa- 
tion of letter carriers of the Rural Delivery Service at a salary 
of $1,500 per annum; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DENT (by request): A bill (H. R. 6585) to improve 
55 3 ronds of the United States; to the Committee on 

oads. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 6586) to require the registra- 
tion of counsel and other agents who for compensation infiuence 
or seek to influence legislation pending before Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 6587) to provide for 
the acquiring of station grounds by the Great Northern Railway 
Co. in the Colville Indian Reservation, in the State of Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 6588) to increase the com- 
pensation of certain employees of the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, Department of the Interior; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 6589) to equalize the pen- 
sions of Confederate and Union veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 7 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Resolution (H. Res. 192) to provide 
for the appointment of a committee to ascertain certain facts 
regarding the framing of a currency bill by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RODDENBERY: Resolution (H. Res. 193) providing 
for the appointment of a standing committee to be known as the 
budget committee; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: Resolution (H. Res. 194) providing for 
the investigation of the charges made by M. M. Mulhall; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. NEELEY: Resolution (H. Res. 195) authorizing the 
Speaker of the House to appoint a committee of five members 
to investigate the charges made by Martin M. Mulhall; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: Resolution (H. Res. 196) authorizing 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives to appoint a special 
committee to investigate legislation involving changes in the 
n fiscal and currency systems, etc.; to the Committee on 

tules. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 197) providing for 
the appointment of a special committee of seven Members of the 
House to investigate the charges made by M. M. Mulhall; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois; A bill (H. R. 6590) granting 
a pension to John J. Blachowski; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6591) granting a pension to Ella Sherwood; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6592) granting a pension to Martha 
Vorhes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 6593) granting a pension to 
Crowell Lisenby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 6594) granting an increase of 
pension to Danton II. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 6595) granting a pension to 
Frank L. Kennedy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6596) granting a pension to Maggie Rans- 
dell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6597) granting a pension to Charlotte 
Carver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6598) granting an increase of pension to 
Jefferson Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6599) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Waltermire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6600) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6601) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. R. Rudolph; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6602) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen Hartwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. G 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6603) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgar B. Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6604) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezekiel C. Wetzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6605) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. C. Hazel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6606) granting an increase of pension to 
George K. Gould; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6607) granting a pension to 
Joseph Glass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 6608) granting a pension to Dorothea 
Christmann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6609) for the relief of Arthur E. Rump; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 6610) granting an increase of pension to 
Bertha Herder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6611) granting a pension 
to Fannie A. Mahoney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6612) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of the estate of Samuel Noble, deceased, and others; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ELDER: A bill (H. R. 6613) to reimburse Robert 
Futch, a resident of Union Parish, La., for expenditures made 
upon homestead entry 02862, later canceled by the Government 
on account of conflict with previous entry; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 6614) granting a pension to 
Ellen Maple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 6615) granting a pension to 
George Howes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 6616) granting a pension to 
Giles Gordon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6617) for the relief of the heirs of Julius 
Alexander Ward, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 6618) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew Krear; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6619) granting a pension to Adam Kirk- 
wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 6620) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara A. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6621) for the relief of Logan Arnett; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 6622) granting 
an increase of pension to John Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (II. R. 6623) granting an increase of 
pension to Lucius H. Hackett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6624) for the relief of Charles W. Clark; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 6625) for the relief of John 
J. Kane; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 6626) granting 
an increase of pension to Andrew B. Todd; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 6627) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Oscar E. Harper; to the Committee on 
Penslons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6628) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa M. Buchanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6629) granting an increase of pension to 
All McKisic; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6630) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry P. Stork; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6631) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Letts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6632) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Madill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6633) granting a pension to Selinda 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Thomas Nelson 
Woolfolk, jr., of Norfolk, Va., relative to report on the petition 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers, favoring extension of authority to the 
locomotive boiler inspection division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also (by request), petition of the Grand Lodge of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, condemning ex-Goy. Glasscock, of 


West Virginia, for declaring martial law in the Paint and Cabin 
Creek mining districts, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petition of stockholding employees of the 
United States Steel Corporation, of Joliet, III., and elsewhere, 
protesting against the dissolution of said corporation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the National Assoelation of Ho- 
slery and Underwear Manufacturers, protesting against the 
passage of the tariff bill in its present state and favoring main- 
taining the Payne rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association, of Kansas City, Mo., protesting against 
Senate bill 598, providing for inspection and regulation of coal 
mines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Central Coal & Coke Co. and the Com- 
mercial Club, of Kansas City, and the Lumbermen’s Club, of St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring the bill for the continuation of the Com- 
merce Court; to the Committed on Appropriations. 

Also, papers to accompany evidence in the case of Isabella 
Cook; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ELDER: Papers to accompany bill to reimburse Rob- 
ert Futch, Union Parish, La.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of the Cambridge Board of 
Trade, favoring 1-cent postage for letters; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, favoring 
the passage of an amendment to the Erdman Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. x 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
favoring Senate bill 152 and House bill 4322, providing for 1-cent 
postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board of Trade, 
favoring the passage of House bill 6141—the Erdman Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear, protesting against the proposed change 
in the tariff on hosiery; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Merced and Stanislaus 
Counties, Cal., protesting against the proposed diverting of 
certain waters of the Tuolumne River; to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of the Cambridge (Mass.) Board 
of Trade, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, July 3, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee that the lengthening shadows 
which fall along the path of 50 years of our national history lie 
upon no malice arising from the past; that peace and harmony 
and prosperity are the present heritage, with a bright, hopeful 
future stretching out before us. 

We remember to-day the veterans gathered upon the field of 
their former glory. We thank Thee for their kindly relation- 
ship. We pray that the thin line of the heroes of the past may 
have the especial guidance and comfort and blessing of God 
Almighty, and that as they look back upon scenes so far gone 
they may also look forward to the hills of God in the evening 
of their lives, and have the light and peace that are promised 
in Thy word. 

Now, we pray that Thou wilt bless our Nation more and 
more, giving to Thy servants in this Senate, who have come 
into the inheritance of the past, all grace and wisdom which 
shall justify their places of power and authority in this day, 
and guide them to yet greater victories for freedom, for human- 
ity, and for God. We ask it in Christ's name. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair and directed the Secretary to read the Journal of 
the preceding day’s session. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
D 
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Mr. BACON. Unless there be something of importance in the 
Journal that some Senator desires to have read, I ask that the 
further reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that the further reading of the Journal 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The reading is dispensed with, and the Journal stands approved. 

Mr. BACON. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Monday next at 2 o'clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. Unless there is some matter which a Senator 
desires to bring to the attention of the Senate, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 2 o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 7, 1913, at 
2 o'clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, July 5, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art supreme in all Thine attributes, our God 
and our Father, by the consciousness of Thy presence, by the 
insistence of Thy will, by the knowledge of Thy justice, by the 
grace of Thy mercy, by the hopes of Thy promises, by the 
reason with which Thou hast endowed us, help us to think 
right, to choose right, to do right, and, so far as lieth in us, 
to live peaceably with all men, doing unto them as we would 
have them do unto us. In the Christ spirit. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, July 2, 1913, 
was read and approved. 

ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

II. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in July, 1913. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the finding of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Emmetta Humphreys, adminis- 
trator de bonis non of John Sevier, sr., and John Sevier, jr., 
against the United States (H. Doc. No. 131) transmitted to the 
House on January 23, 1913, and referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands on January 24, 1913, be withdrawn from that 
committee and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. It 
calls for a payment of money, and the Committee on the Public 
Lands has no jurisdiction over it. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, it will be so 
ordered. 
Mr. MANN. I could not hear the gentleman's request. What 


was it? 

Mr. FERRIS. That the finding of the Court of Claims in 
the Gen. John Sevier case go to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions instead of the Committee on the Public Lands. The 
Committee on the Public Lands has no authority to recommend 
the appropriation of money. I think it ought to go either to 
Appropriations or Claims. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the Committee on Appropriations 
would have no jurisdiction of it if it is an ordinary finding. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not in a position to debate that question. 

Mr. MANN. Unless it is a judgment, it goes to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not particular to which committee it 
goes. The parties interested would like to have it go to the 
Committee on Appropriations. I am willing that it should go 
to the Committee on Claims, if that is the proper committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks that 
the communication be referred to the Committee on Claims. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that a careful exam- 
ination of the bill (H. R. 6141) to amend the Erdman Act 
develops a fact which the Chair overlooked when he read it, 
although it was in the draft of the bill handed to him. The 
parliamentary clerk overlooked it also. Right at the end of 
that bill there is an appropriation of $25,000. Therefore the 


bill ought to be taken from the House Calendar and put on 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. The bill also creates two new offices. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. So that change of reference will be 
made from the House Calendar to the Union Calendar. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 

a0 Mr. TowNsENn, for two weeks, on account of death in his 
family. 

To Mr. DAVENPORT, for two weeks, on account of sickness. 


To Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania, for two months, on account 
of illness. 


To Mr. Tadcanr, for five days, on account of important 
business. 


To Mr. HARDWICK, for 10 days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


To Mr. Bonchkns, for two weeks, on account of illness. 
LOBBY INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 198 (H. Rept. 33). 


Whereas there have appeared in recent issues of various news rs 
published in the United States divers statements and char; ee to 
the existence and activity of a lobby organized by and on behalf of 
an organization known as the National Association of Manufacturers 
for the pu of improperly influencing legislation by Congress, the 
official conduct of certain of its Members and employees, the appoint- 
ment aen ee a 5 of 5 — — other pur- 
poses design o affect the integrity of the pro ings of the House 
of Representatives and its Members: Therefore be it = 
Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of seven Mem- 

bers of the House and that such committee be instructed to inquire into 

and report upon all the matters so alleged concerning said Representa- 
tives, and more especially whether during this or any previous Congress 
the lobbyists of the said National Association of Manufacturers, or the 
said association through any officer, agent, or member thereof, did in 
fact reach or influence, whether for business, political, or sympathetic 
reasons or otherwise, the said Representatives or any one of them or 
any officer or sores of this or au former House of Representatives 
in or about the discharge of their official duties; and if so, when, by 
whom, and in what manner. 

Said committee shall also inquire whether money has been used or 
improper influence exerted by said National Association of Manufac- 
turers or any agent thereof to accomplish the defeat for nomination or 
election of any candidate for the House of Representatives of Congress, 
and said committee shall likewise inquire whether Members of Congress 
have been employed by said association for the accomplishment of any 
2 er purpose whatever. 

aid committee is also directed to inquire whether improper influence 
has been exerted by said association or by any other association, corpo- 
ration, or person to secure the appointment or selection of the commit- 
tees of the House, or any of them. 

Said committee shall also inquire whether the said National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers or any other organization or corporation or asso- 
elation or person does now maintain or has heretofore maintained a 
lobby for the purpose of . by Congress and ascer- 
tain and report to what extent and in what manner, if at all, legislation 
has been improperly effected or prevented by reason of the existence of 
such lobby, if it be found to exist at all now or heretofore. 

d committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit in the city of 
8 or elsewhere to conduct its investigations during the ses- 
sions of the House or recess of Congress. It shall have power to em- 
ploy such legal or clerical assistance as may be deemed necessary, to 
send for persons and papers and administer oaths, and shall have the 
sant to report at any e. 

he Speaker shall have authority to sign and the Clerk attest sub- 
penas cung the recess of Congress. he expenses of said inquiry 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House upon vouchers 

a proved by the chairman of sald committee, to be immediately avail- 

able. 


Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman objects to what? 

Mr. LEVY. To the present consideration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. This is a privileged resolution—highly 
privileged. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

Mr. HENRY. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. LEVY. If the gentleman will give me time to explain 
myself 

Mr. HENRY. I will give the gentleman time to explain; but 
I ask the gentleman to wait until we make an agreement. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Kansas how much time he 
thinks we will need for general debate? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Was the 
point of order of no quorum withdrawn? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The record will show that the point 


of order of no quorum is withdrawn. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I have had only a few re- 
quests for time for general debate on the resolution. In view of 
the fact that the resolution will probably be open to amend- 
ment and that Members desiring to discuss their amendment 
will have all the opportunity they desire, that will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. HENRY. I will state that it is my intention to allow 
the freest latitude of discussion and to the offering of amend- 
ments to the resolution. I have no desire to move the previous 
question within the next two or three hours, if it takes that 
long. I do not want to cut off amendment or discussion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. HENRY. Certainly; I will be glad to have the gentle- 
man make it. 

Mr. MANN. Under the form in which this matter comes be- 
fore the House any gentleman who secures the floor for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment secures it for an hour’s debate. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Which he can use himself or dole out as he 
pleases? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. So there can not be any very extended liberty 
about offering amendments unless there be some preliminary ar- 
rangement made.in reference to time? 

Mr. HENRY. I am perfectly willing to make an agreement 
in that regard, that any Member may offer an amendment dur- 
ing the progress of the debate. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask unanimous 
consent in some way as to the time for debate, with the further 
provision that any gentleman securing the floor shall have the 
right, while he has the floor, to offer an amendment, amend- 
ments to be pending, to be voted on at the end of the debate. 

Mr. HENRY. I make that request. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois that somebody desiring to offer an amendment might not 
be able to secure the floor. 

Mr, MANN. I take it that the courtesy of both sides of the 
House would permit anybody who desired to offer an amend- 
ment, if time is not to be restricted, to have the floor. 

Mr. HAY. Why not have an arrangement that any Member 
desiring to offer an amendment shall have the privilege of doing 
s0? 

Mr. MANN. I think that is proper. 

Mr. GARNER. And furthermore, if we do not have some 
limit of time on the gentleman who offers the amendment, he 
could have an hour. I think it better be limited to 10 or 15 
minutes, 

Mr. MANN. That is what we are trying to work out. 

Mr. HENRY. Why not put it in this way: That the general 
debate do not exceed one hour, and that then we take the reso- 
lution up for consideration under the five-minute rule, for the 
purpose of amendment and explaining the amendments. I make 
that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that general debate on this resolution be confined to 
one hour, and that then it shall be taken up for consideration 
under the five-minute rule, for amendment. 

Mr. HENRY. Not exceeding one hour. 

The SPEAKER. That there be general debate not exceeding 
one hour, and that then the resolution be taken up for consid- 
eration under the five-minute rule for amendment. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to inquire whether the time has all been given up to 
Members for the hour? 

Mr. HENRY. It has not. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to know if I can have five minutes 
of that time? 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman can have five or more. 

Mr. LEVY. And with the understanding that I have that 
time? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; and the gentleman from New York, also. 
I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that I am to control 30 minutes of the 
time, and the gentleman from Kansas shall control 20 minutes 
of the time, and the other gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MUR- 
bock] 10 minutes. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know if the gentleman can give me fire minutes? 

Mr. HENRY. I think I shall be able to do so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, it was my intention to yield 
10 minutes of my time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLY]. 

The SPEAKER. The understanding is that the gentleman 
from Texas shall control 30 minutes and the gentleman from 


Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 30 minutes, with some agreement that 
the other gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MunpocKk] shall have 10 
minutes of the 30 minutes controlled by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. POU. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HENRY. A member of the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. My intention is to yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], a member of the 
Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair kears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HENRY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that on 
last Wednesday the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
introduced a resolution reciting certain publications which were 
made in the New York World and Chicago Tribune, and asked 
for an investigation in regard to himself of charges based on those 
publications. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. NEELEY] also in- 
troduced a resolution, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Tav- 
ENNER] introduced a resolution on the same subject, and so did the 
gentleman from California [Mr. J. I. Noran]. So there were 
four of these resolutions providing for the investigation of the 
lobby. The Committee on Rules has carefully examined all of 
those resolutions and has come to the conclusion that they 
would report a substitute to the House, which has been read by 
the Clerk and is now before the Members. This substitute 
speaks for itself, and provides for the broadest and most sweep- 
ing investigation of the charges which have been made in regard 
to a lobby. The Committee on Rules were of the opinion that 
this resolution should be as broad as the English language could 
make it in order that this committee of seven provided for in 
the resolution could go into this transaction and any other 
transaction with which a lobby might be connected. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I notice in the second paragraph of 
the resolution that an inquiry is provided as to whether this 
association exerted influence for the purpose of defeating the 
nomination or election of candidates for the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. HENRY, Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Does that provide for any inquiry as 
to whether or not they were active in electing Members of Con- 
gress? Why was that left out? 

Mr. HENRY. I think that language includes that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit? 
In line 12, “to accomplish the defeat for nomination or election 
of any candidate for the House of Representatives of Congress.” 

Mr. HENRY. “For nomination or election.” I think if the 
gentleman will carefully read the whole resolution he will see 
that it covers the point, “to accomplish the defeat for nomi- 
nation or election.” However, if the resolution is not broad 
enough the committee have no objection to having it amended, 
and now places it in the hands of the membership of the House. 
I believe it is broad enough to reach all of these things, but we 
have brought it before the House after consideration and be- 
lieve that it should be adopted. We have no pride of opinion 
as to its verbiage or authorship. We invite amendments and 
we do not desire to limit debate, but have requested that 
plenty of time be allowed for discussion and for amendment. 
Therefore this resolution is submitted to the House for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I do. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
if the committee considered the advisability of making the reso- 
lution a joint resolution so that there might not be perhaps a 
trying of a man at both ends of the Capitol at the same time? 

Mr. HENRY. The committee gave that matter considerable 
attention and came to the conclusion that while it is desirable it 
is not practical at this time to do so, 

Mr. FERRIS. Why? 

Mr. HENRY. We tried to get into touch with members of 
the Senate committee. Well, there are a great many reasons 
why it is not practical and they will be developed as we pro- 
ceed with the discussion. I think the gentleman will be con- 
vinced of K. I do not like to take the time now to go into that 
feature of it, but under the five-minute rule all of those things 
will be discussed. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not care, then, to divert the gentleman's 
attention at this time. 

Mr. HENRY. You will not divert my attention at this time, 
but the Senate committee has been proceeding for days and days 
with their investigation, and if we had a joint session they 
might have matters in mind that might come up that would 
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not interest the House at all while they were investigating 
those charges in so far as the membership of the House is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. FERRIS. Do not the so-called Mulhall charges in- 
clude certain Senators? 

Mr. HENRY. The Senate can protect its own integrity, and 
for that reason we want to have free right of way to protect 
the integrity of the membership of this House, so that there 
will be no hindrance to either side in accomplishing what they 
desire. 

Mr. FERRIS. win not that necessitate going over the iden- 
tical ground twice? 

Mr. HENRY. To our mind it would not make any difference 
if we went over it two or three times. The question of dupli- 
cation means nothing when we are defending the honor and 
integrity of the membership of this House. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is no more in earnest about 
that than I am, but it seems to me the idea of duplication is 
both a false economy and erroneous from every viewpoint. 

Mr. HENRY. We thought there would not be any exact 
duplication. Here are charges against Members of this House, 
and we wish to go directly to them and investigate them and 
see if there is anything in them that is justified, and whether 
eertain Members ought to be exonerated and others ought to 
be criticized or eliminated. On that account we have made the 
House resolution 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT}? 

Mr. HENRY. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. On page 8 of the resolution I see 
that this subcommittee is to have power to employ such counsel 
or clerical assistance as it may deem necessary and to send 
for persons and papers and administer oaths, and there your 
power ceases under the resolution. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if when a witness has been summoned before this House 
committee and he absolutely declines and refuses to answer a 
question propounded to him what would be the remedy? 

Mr. HENRY. I think there is a statutory provision in regard 
to that matter. That is taken care of under the general law. 
The House could not make this resolution have the force and 
effect of a statute, and for that reason we did not go into a 
thing that was already in the statute. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER. I call the gentleman’s attention to the lan- 
guage on lines 11 and 12, page 2. Does not the gentleman think 
that ought to be amended so that it will read like this, be- 
ginning with line 9: 


Said committee shall also inquire whether money has been used or 
improper influence exerted by the said National Association of Manu- 
facturers or any agent thereof to accomplish the defeat for nomination 
or election, or in attempting to accomplish the defeat for nomination or 
election. 


Mr. HENRY. I rather think that would be included in the 
language as stated, but have no objection to making it broader 
if the gentleman thinks language of that sort would improve it. 
I think that would improve it, and have no objection to it. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I will yield. 

Mr. REED. On page 8, line 13, it reads: 

The Speaker shall have authority to sign and the Clerk attest sub- 
ponas during the recess of Congress. 

Is the House to understand by that that this investigation 
shall be deferred until Congress recesses? 

Mr. HENRY. Oh, no. The Speaker has that authority 
while Congress is in session, but when we adjourn the authority 
has to be specifically conferred on him by the resolution. 

Mr. REED. Then by the resolution as written it is the in- 
tention of the committee to go ahead with the investigation 


immediately? 
Undoubtedly ; and they have the authority to 


Mr. HENRY. 
do it. 
Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas reserves the 


balance of his time. He has used nine minutes. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BEEL] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The Committee on Rules has spent the 
better part of three days considering the subject of this reso- 
lution. They make no apology to the House of Representatives 
for violating the Nation’s holiday by working most of the day. 
We were in accord as to the general scope which the investi- 
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gation authorized by this resolution should take. It took some 
little time to get the ideas of the committee into shape, but we 
finally succeeded in producing the draft of the resolution that 
is before the House at this time. 

The chairman of the committee has stated he will not move 
the previous question. The resolution, therefore, will be open 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. It was the judg- 
ment of the committee that the resolution probably would not 
be materially improved by amendments offered, but while on 
the floor of the House the widest latitude for debate will be 
given, and if any amendment appeals to the House it will have 
the cooperation of the members of the committee. 

The resolution, it will be observed, does not confine the com- 
mittee which it authorizes merely to an investigation of the 
activities of the National Association of Manufacturers, but 
it authorizes an investigation also into like activities of any 
like association or persons, engaged either before Congress or 
the committees of the House; and it was the intention also to 
include the activities not only of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, but of any other association in the primary 
campaigns of Members of Congress and in the campaigns for 
election of Members of Congress, whether these associations 
were urging the defeat or urging the election of Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Kansas if he does not think that the resolution 
ought to be amended by inserting in line 11 of page 2 the words 
“and any other organization or corporation or association or 
persons“? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have had my attention called to that 
matter, and have taken the matter up with other members of 
the committee, and I will say to the gentleman that when that 
part of the resolution is reached I shall offer an amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What amendment is that? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, On line 11, page 2, after the word“ manu- 
facturers,” to insert the words “or any other association or 
organization or persons.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman intend to 
offer that amendment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, I shall offer it if some one else does 
not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit me 
further to interrupt him just a moment, while I am on my feet? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To meet the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Stirn] it was deemed well to in- 
sert after the word “the,” in line 12, the words “ success or,” 
and I shall at the proper time offer that amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. Allow me to suggest, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield to me for a moment 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If the matter that the gentleman has in 
mind would not come up for amendment under the five-minute 
rule, I will yield. 

Mr. TOWNER. It is in regard to the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Sarre}. I suggest that the amend- 
ment read “to accomplish the election or secure the defeat,” 
and so forth. If the gentleman does not offer it, I will. That 
is, to amend by the insertion of the words “or secure the elec- 
tion or.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I had that language in mind myself, but that involves the 
repetition of the word “election.” I think it would be simpler 
and better grammar after the word “the” to insert the words 
“success or.” But we can take that up when we come to the 
consideration of the resolution under the five-minute rule, of 
course. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this resolution 
Is to show to the country what has been done by every organiza- 
tion that has participated in politics and lobbying before the 
Congress and the committees of the House. We want the 
country to know exactly what is going on and what is being 
done, not only by the Manufacturers’ Association but by others. 
We do not deny, and it was not the intention of the committee 
presenting this resolution to intimate, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, or any other association, did not have 
the right to appear before committees of Congress to appeal to 
Members of Congress upon matters in which they were inter- 
ested; but we want the country to know what association has 
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undertaken improperly to influence the Congress, or the appoint- 
ment of committees, or the action of committees, or the defeat 
of candidates for nomination for Congress, or the defeat of 
candidates for election to Congress, or the nomination of par- 
ticular candidates, or the election of particular candidates. It 
is important that the country should know what influences are 
back of action taken, not only by the National Association of 
Manufacturers but by others. 

It is well known to the Members of Congress, as it is to every- 
body else in public life, that for years every candidate for office 
receives information that the writer is the representative of so 
many thousands or hundreds of thousands of votes, and that 
these votes will be for or against him upon the condition that 
he is for or against certain things. We want to know, and we 
want the country to know, all the facts in this connection. 

If a Member of Congress comes here as the agent of or haying 
been elected by any organization, the country should know it 
and the Congress should know it. That is the purpose of the 
wide scope authorized by this resolution for investigation into 
these questions. The committee is unanimous in its report. 
I hope the resolution will be amended in certain particulars to 
strengthen it. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. KELLY] and reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has used 10 
minutes and yields 10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I rise to sup- 
port the resolution as introduced, with the amendments which 
may be necessary to carry out the meaning of the resolution 
in its general form. 

It seems to me that the resolution is broad enough to cover 
more than the direct charges relating to the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. It has been carefully studied and 
worked over, as has been suggested by the chairman of the 
committee and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 
The committee took it up on Independence Day and gave it 
careful study during the greater part of that day. I think 
special credit should be given to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pou] in this connection. He worked arduously 
on this measure and was largely instrumental in shaping it 
in its principal outlines. 

I believe this resolution covers the phases of special privi- 
lege that we have been talking about, but knowledge of which 
has existed in more or less nebulous form. The Mulhall 
charges, as originally published, had two principal phases that 
came to my mind in reading them. One is that Members of 
Congress and employees were intimidated or purchased, and 
that committees were manipulated to prevent or effect the pas- 
sage of legislation by the influence of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and that to produce that influence certain 
money was spent corruptly for the nomination or election of 
Members of Congress or their defeat for nomination or elec- 
tion. That is the first phase of the charges. The Second one 
is more important still. It is that there has been a conspiracy, 
a concerted attempt on the part of dishonest big business in 
this Nation to affect legislation, and by spies and corruption to 
enter into labor organizations and to impede any attempts they 
might make to pass remedial legislation or to benefit their 
condition by industrial strikes. It seems to me that is the most 
Important phase of it, and it is covered by this resolution. 
The people of the country will not be satisfied to know simply 
whether this National Association of Manufacturers should 
be classed as a noble association of manufacturers or as a 
nefarious association of manufacturers. 

It is not so much concerned as to whether or not certain 
Members of this Congress are models of purity or monuments of 
putrefaction. It seems to me that the people of the country at 
the present time desire to know whether or not there is a sys- 
tematic attempt to change the Government which was intended 
to be a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people into a government of dishonest business, for dishonest 
business, and by dishonest business, or whether it is a govern- 
ment of grafters, by grafters, and for grafters. That is what 
the people of this country want to know, and they will rest 
satisfied with nothing less than the whole truth. The social 
unrest about which we hear so much, and which exists so eyi- 
dently in this Nation, is due almost solely to injustice. It is 
not due in any large degree to anarchists or disturbers without 
reason. It can only be allayed by turning the power of pitiless 
publicity upon the vermin that works in the dark, and then 
following the light with measures which will prevent such 
menace in the future. Its presence in this Nation is due to the 
well-grounded idea in the minds of the people that there has 
been a systematic and insidious effort to stop any progress 
toward social and industrial justice. That has been the idea 


for years past when people came to the Halls of Congress and 
the State legislatures and demanded something of improvement 
and have seen their prayers unheeded and their wishes scorned. 
That is the idea now, and here we have an opportunity to 
learn just to what extent that condition exists in the conduct 
of business and government and the transaction of legislative 
business, 

And rest assured that the people will not be contented only 
with learning of conditions of other times. That is important; 
but far more important still is full and complete knowledge of 
what is taking place in this Congress here and now. 

It seems to me that our duty is to so act that the special 
interests of this Nation may not sit calmly through all the 
flurry and excitement of such an exposé as this, knowing that 
they can still remain masters of the situation through their 
arts of crooked agents, dictated letters, and whispered words. 

The people of this country demand that such unholy power 
shall cease. Forbearance has almost ceased to be a virtue, and 
their demands are coming in no uncertain terms. They have 
wrought a revolution in administrations in an effort to end this 
domination of privilege, and if that hope fails them the day 
of public wrath will make alarmists out of many of those who 
are to-day proud to be classed as conseryatives. 

The people want the affairs of the Nation to go on in an even 
and orderly fashion. But if a full and complete investigation 
into the activities of special privilege in thwarting just legisla- 
tion is not made, and if the investigation does not end in effective 
control of the situation, the question will not be whether such 
conditions are to continue, but what will succeed them. A 
change is inevitable, and it will come either through ruin or 
reform. 

I want to support this resolution with the amendments which 
may be necessary to carry out its intent and purpose, because 
it reaches that important phase of the alliance of crooked busi- 
ness and crooked politics, and because it will give the people the 
information which the people have the right to know. It will, 
at the same time, give an opportunity to find a remedy which 
will result in the bettering of such conditions. It rests with the 
committee, after it is appointed, as to whether or not this in- 
vestigation shall be of effective use and benefit. The committee 
certainly is given power in this resolution to go into these mat- 
ters, to discuss them thoroughly, and present some remedy for 
the conditions. I urge the passage of the resolution and reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gaa- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Levy]. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to any further inves- 
tigations. The honor and integrity of the membership of this 
House is far above reproach, and we should not take any notice 
of the unscrupulous and designing class of men who seek to 
defame the Members of this body. 

The investigations of the United States Steel Corporation and 
the Money Trust have been the cause of distress in the financial 
and business world. They have depreciated the value of secu- 
rities over $1,000,000,000. The inquisitions have proven con- 
clusively that there was no just cause for the claim that a 
money trust existed and that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion purchased the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. for no other 
purpose than staying the panic of 1907. Not alone have the 
investigations proven disastrous to the public, but they were 
the indirect cause of the death of the greatest banker and 
philanthropist in the world. 

These are my objections to the proposed investigation: We 
have an investigating committee proceeding at the present time 
in the Senate. Why should the country be put to further ex- 
pense by having the House duplicate the work of the Senate? 
What happened in 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910? 

We all have the utmost confidence in the Members of this 
body and should show our indorsement by refusing to have an 
investigation. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield fiye minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in hearty accord with the 
sentiment of this resolution. While I do not think it goes far 
enough in its present form, yet I think by proper amendment 
it can be made ample to reach all of the claims that have been 
made through the press by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers or by any other organization which may have ex- 
erted its influence for the purpose of the defeat of any candi- 
date for Congress or to promote the election of such candi- 
date. This resolution, as I understand, confines the scope of 
the investigation to the conduct of the Members of this and 
other Congresses who have been named in the public press. I 
am in favor of its being broadened, so that it will reach every 
Member of this House or any former House. 
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Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I can not yield very much of my time. I 
have only five minutes. 

Mr. POU. I will yield the gentleman one minute of my time. 

Mr, FOWLER. Very well, then I yield to the gentleman with 
pleasure. 

Mr. POU. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
wording of the resolution, beginning on line 22, on the second 
page: 

Said committee shall also inquire whether the said National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers or any other organization or corporation or 
association or person does now maintain or has heretofore maintained 
a lobby for the purpose cf influencing legislation by Congress and 
ascertain and report, 

Does not that give the committee the very widest latitude 
to investigate every human being? 

Mr. FOWLER. A very wide latitude, indeed, but I do not 
care whether the influence was exerted by a lobby or by an 
individual. It ought to be broad enough to reach the individual 
Members of various Congresses—— 

Mr. POU. It does. 

Mr. FOWLER. Who undertook to influence legislation. 

Mr. POU. It does. : 

Mr. FOWLER. But I call the attention of the able gentle- 
man to the language in the preamble, which says: 

Certain of its Members and employees. 


And each reference following the preamble limits the investi- 
gation to only these Members, which is in the following words: 


Concerning said Representatives. 


I want it to extend to other than said Representatives. I 
want it to include you and me and eyery other Member of 
this House or any former House who may have been improperly 
influenced in legislation or otherwise. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that if 
he can think of any words in the English language that will 
give larger latitude or more power, he can do more than I 
can. 

Mr. FOWLER. I will offer an amendment when the reso- 
lution is taken up under the five-minute rule, if no other Mem- 
ber does. Mr. Speaker, I desire now to call the attention of 
the men who control yast interests in this country to the fact 
that the mayor of the city of Cincinnati has been compelled, 
in order to save the lives and serve the people of that great city, 
to take charge of the ice plants of the Ice Trusts in that city. 
A strike is now on in the production of ice in that city, and 
the mayor tried to get the supply from other cities, but he 
was informed that they had the ice, but before shipment could 
be made the consent of the owners of the ice factory in Cincin- 
nati must be had; that they had tried to get such consent, but 
no such consent could be secured. That left the city without ice. 

I warn the men of vast control and yast influence in this 
country that the people to-day are thinking and believing that 
a secret conspiracy against the welfare of this country is no 
less treasonable than is the conduct of the man who shoulders 
a musket and joins the enemy of his country and goes upon 
the open field to fight against the Government of his country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I understood that I was to 
have an extension of one minute. 

Mr. HENRY. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. FOWLER. I can not say what this Government may do, 
neither am I endowed to speak for anyone but myself, but I 
do want to say to these organizations that have tried to manipu- 
late government for special interest that the people are search- 
ing diligently for a remedy, and their ability to find it, in my 
opinion, Mr. Speaker, is as ample as their activity is great. And 
while I am not saying that any of these great masters of 
special interests in this country will be cited for trial for 
contempt or for treason, yet I say, Mr. Speaker, that it is rife 
in the minds of the people to-day that such might be done if it 
becomes necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dies]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I certainly feel no personal concern 
in this resolution and this proposed investigation, because in 
my four or five years’ service here I haye not formed the ac- 
quaintance of any lobbyists, and I do not know of my own 
personal knowledge about any lobby. I dare say it is true of 
this legislative body as every other legislative body in the world, 
and will ever be until the end of time, that men of various 
interests in legislation will importune Members of Congress. In 
a general way, though not directly, I have heard of an anti- 
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saloon league and of a saloon league, of a farmers’ organization 
and of an antifarmers’ organization; that various religious sects, 
various institutions, promulgating various views, have kept 
so-called lobbyists at the Capitol. My private opinion is that 
these so-called lobbyists of all the men in the world have the 
highest regard for the character and the integrity of Members 
of Congress, although I dare say they may go and report to their 
paymasters of the influence they wield over you. 

For myself, Mr. Speaker, I believe this is an incorruptible, 
honest bedy of the Representatives of the people of this country. 
I do not believe there exists in this Nation an influence that is 
bad enough to seek to corrupt this great representative body, 
and if such a band exists, I do not believe for a moment that 
they could buy a corporal’s guard of the Representatives of the 
people in the American Congress. [Applause.] If it is said 
that there is a lobby here to keep men from revising the tariff 
and relieving the burdens of the people, your best answer to 
it is to revise the tariff and relieve the burdens of the people. 
If it is said that there is a lobby here to keep you from giving 
a good, stable, and elastic banking and currency law, your best 
answer to it is not to sit idle with your hands folded, but to 
give the people the things which you promised to give them. 
In my humble belief the people look upon this Congress of men 
who represent the American people not as demagogie politi- 
cians, not in the light of muck-raking papers; but the great 
heart and soul of this Republic believes you are honest, and if 
there was anything to shake my faith in your integrity it would 
be the awful panic that a simple little statement in a newspaper 
would make in this bedy. It was suggested by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNer] that if there is a feeling 
going abroad that the Congress is not pure, that this forum 
of the people’s will is not what it should be, you ought to go 
home to your districts as I have done, and tell your people 
that it is honest and pure. Republicans have called Democrats 
scoundrels, and Democrats have called Republicans scoundrels 
in their districts, and leaye the impression that you are about 
the only honest man in the body, so you need not wonder that 
muck-raking magazines and papers will make the people believe 
that you are dishonest. If they would tell the truth about your- 
self and myself to the people they would say that our worst 
thing is that we have not always got the courage to stand up 
to the rack, fodder or no fodder, and do what we honestly be- 
lieve is in the interests of the American people, and that this 
is not a venal body. [Applause.] You know we are doing a 
whole lot of investigating, and I have never found any good 
that has come of it so far as my observation has been con- 
cerned. I hope good will come of this. If there is one rotten 
potato in the bin, I hope you will find it; and I hope if there 
is a Congressman who has soiled his hands and has taken 
pay from private interests to do or not to do the right thing, 
that you will not do what we have often done—be too cowardly 
to do our duty as we see it—but I hope you will drive such a 
Congressman from this Chamber on the toe of your boot, and 
let the people have an ocular demonstration of what you think 
of tampering with the great law-making body of this country. 
I doubt if you find any bribe-taking Congressman. I do not 
doubt you will find some who have eaten dinners with lobby- 
ists; I do not doubt but that you will find lobbyists who believe 
that they have influenced Congressmen, and I do not doubt 
when they report to their masters, from whom they draw the 
$5,000 or $10,000 a year, that they will call Mr. Mann, “Jim”; 
Speaker CLARK, “Champ”; President Wilson, Woodrow“; 
Mr. Roosevelt, “Theodore,” to leave the impression that they 
are cheek by jowl with the great men of the Nation. 

You know it is not true, Republicans; you know it is not true, 
Democrats. The way to make the people believe it is not to get 
into a panic and riot every time some liar gets himself into the 
public print. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from California IMr. J. I. NOLAN]. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, R introducing the resolution 
the other day providing for an investigation, I had in mind the 
charges appearing in the newspapers made by Mr. Mulhall. 
The Committee on Rules has gone fully into the question of 
investigation and has come to the conclusion that a sweeping 
investigation, and a wide one, is needed. I believe that what 
the people of this country want is to find out what lobbies have 
had their agents in Washington and have used proper and what 
lobbies have had their agents in Washington and have used 
improper influences with Members of Congress; and not alone 
in Washington, but in their respective districts. In reading 
over the resolution as presented by the committee I am in favor 
of it, and I hope it will pass the House with the proper amend- 
ments, suggested by the various Representatives, necessary to 
strengthen it and give it the widest possible scope. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution will undoubtedly 
receive the vote, practically, of every Member of this House, 
and it ought to receive the vote of every Member of this House. 
The Congress of the United States should not be unwilling to 
lay bare the act of every Member of that Congress. The coun- 
try wants light and ought to have the light. But while we 
are laying bare our lives I believe the motives of the executive 
officers of this country and their actions should be laid bare 
also. It was a remarkable sight the other day in this House 
to see the Democratic majority trying to stifle debate upon a 
proposition that there should be a thorough exploitation of an 
effort that might have resulted in the defeat of justice in the 
matter of the white-slave prosecutions at San Francisco. You 
can not avoid laying bare these matters. We are determined to 
have the facts fully presented to the country. The effort to 
stick your heads in the sand like ostriches in the belief that 
the country will not see you will not suffice. These matters 
must be made public. The actions of men in public office, 

‘whether they occupy seats in Congress or whether they are at 
the head of powerful executive departments, should be open to 
the light of day; and I am glad that the minority leader of this 
House has not interposed a point of order of no quorum at this 
time, in order that this resolution should be adopted by the 
House as speedily as possible. Better show the country the 
character of men who are in Congress. The trouble is that 
there are men around this Capitol and men on the outside who 
speak to Members on public questions, as they have a right to 
do, and Members have the right to listen. I dare say that if 
a Member is free in expressing his views it is not improbable 
that the individual who has accosted the Member will report 
to his master that this Congressman is all right on this ques- 
tion; and it is possible that he tells his master, in order to 
make a show of earning the salary which he is being paid by 
one of these big corporations, “I have fixed Congressman 
So-and-So. He is all right, and you need not worry about him.” 
If such a letter were made public, it would immediately place 
an innocent Member in an unenviable position. It is also 
within the range of possibility that the scoundrel who resorts 
to such practices will not hesitate to demand money from his 
employer, ostensibly for the Congressman, when, as a matter 
of fact, he sticks it into his own pocket. I understand that has 
been done at times around State legislatures. It may have 
been done here. Let us have the light. Let us investigate it all. 

I have found in my interviews with Members of this House 
that there is not one to whom I have spoken who knows this 
man Mulhall. And yet he has given the impression to the 
country that he has constantly influenced Members of this 
House. I believe the investigation will disclose his statement 
to be a tissue of lies. I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, that this 
resolution will pass unanimously, and that light will be thrown 
upon all the actions of the Members of this House. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Rxconp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for time because 
of the possible uncertainty as to how long there will be an 
opportunity to amend the resolution. 

I call the attention of the House to the fact that, beginning 
with line 6 on page 3, are the provisions for the meetings of 
the committee, and that in so far as any language in this reso- 
lution is concerned every one of those meetings can be held in 
secret. This same sort of a resolution permitting secret meet- 
ings of the committee of investigation was introduced at the 
time we proposed to have an investigation of the Ballinger 
trouble, but when the resolution reached the floor attention was 
called to it and the House adopted an amendment declaring 
that all meetings of that committee and of every subcommittee 
should be open to the public, the adoption of that amendment 
resulting in no meetings being held by subcommittee. All the 
meetings were held in public and conducted by the full com- 
mittee. So I hope that there will be no adjournment to-day 
until we reach these provisions on page 3 and there shall be an 
opportunity to amend. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. COOPER. I do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. When the gentleman from 
Wisconsin speaks of public meetings of the committee to which 
he refers, he means, of course, those meetings at which hearings 
were had? 

Mr. COOPER. Les. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, there were executive 
meetings of the committee. 

Mr. COOPER. Les. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The meetings at which hear- 
ings were had were all public? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not suppose there will be 
any objection to the amendment, but as a matter of fact does 
the gentleman recall in his experience here any investigating 
committee which held meetings, which took the testimony of 
witnesses, which have not always been public and open for 
everybody who could get into the room? 

Mr. COOPER. That does not meet the situation at all. I 
want an express prohibition in the resolution itself, so that 
there shall not be a possibility of a secret meeting. We should 
not leave it to the discretion of any committee, nor especially 
of a subcommittee, in a matter of this kind to hold its meetings 
in secret. Under this resolution they could go from this city 
to San Francisco, or to any other point in the United States, and 
hold meetings in secret there. 

Mr. HENRY. I will say to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, that 
we do not intend to have any secret meetings of the committee, 
and I do not think there is any intention of that kind as to the 
hearings. As the gentleman will recall in the matter of the 
Money Trust investigation and the investigation into the Sugar 
Trust and into the Steel Trust, those proceedings were all pub- 
lished. I have not the slightest objection to an amendment re- 
quiring that all these hearings be made public. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have little or no doubt that 
this resolution will receive practically the entire vote of this 
body, but it ought not to be adopted until it is made a joint 
resolution. I think there is not one reason, but there are 
many reasons why this should be done. If any Member of this 
House is venal or corrupt, as the charge in the newspaper states, 
he ought to receive the condemnation of both ends of the Capi- 
tol. If he is guilty, he ought to be expelled by both ends of the 
Capitol. If they are innocent, as I believe them to be, they 
deserve to be freed from the charges lodged against them by a 
joint committee and at the earliest possible time. 

Another reason why this should be a joint resolution is that 
these charges reach both Senators and House Members. There- 
fore, to have a House committee start out and investigate one 
side of it and then have a Senate committee start out and in- 
vestigate another side is a duplication of printing, is a duplica- 
tion of time, is a duplication of investigaton, as well as a con- 
flict of authority. 

Suppose one committee concludes that the men accused are 
innocent, and suppose that the other committee concludes that 
they are guilty, what sort of a spectacle do you have to pre- 
sent to an inquiring public? 

These charges name a long list of Senators and Members 
of the House here, and they name also a long list of ex-Senators 
and ex-Members. I think the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and the members of the committee itself ought to make 
this a joint resolution and ought to make a general clean-up of 
this proposition. 

What reason can there be for one body making an investiga- 
tion and another body making the same investigation? Do you 
suppose that after the House committee has investigated the 
House Members, the Senate will sit idly by and let their Mem- 
bers rest under a cloud? Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do. 8 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be practicable for this committee, 
appointed by the House, and a Senate committee, appointed by 
the Senate, to sit jointly and have the hearings published sepa- 
rately, not jointly, so that in fact there will be only one examl- 
nation and two reports? . 
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Mr. FERRIS. If that is anticipated, that that course should 
be pursued, that is only additional logie why this should be a 
joint resolution. I do not know that that is intended or that 
they could do that under the authority conferred by this resolu- 
tion of the House and of the Senate. But if that is intended to 
be done, this ought to be a joint resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know that it is intended to be done, 
but I think it would be a very wise thing to do. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think so. But how much more effective and 
better would be the work of a joint investigating committee 
that would render one yerdict and upon which everybody could 
look! I call your attention to the fact that there will be con- 
flict of authority and a muddle and a mess if one House should 
render one verdict and another House should render another 
yerdict. I am heartily in favor of an investigation that will 
bring about good results and purify the membership of this 
House. Personally, I do not think there are venal men here 
sitting amongst us, and I do not think this investigation will 
ever prove that. I think it will prove that some irresponsible 
person is publishing something that will prove to be untrue, un- 
founded, and, in most cases, a criminal slander against some 
of the most respected Members of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have no further re- 
quests for time, and if the gentleman has no others—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like three or four minutes. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, when President Wilson chal- 
lenged the attention of the country to the fact that there existed 
around the legislative halls in Washington insidious lobbies for 
the purpose of influencing legislation there was a disposition in 
a good many quarters to smile incredulously, a readiness to 
believe that nothing would result from the President’s chal- 
lenge. A committee was appointed in another body, a great 
deal in this spirit, apparently. Almost immediately after the 
appointment of that committee in the Senate important papers 
and correspondence were seized—— 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have not completed my sentence, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I decline to yield, because I have not 
completed my sentence. Papers and correspondence of im- 
portance were seized, which revealed the existence of an im- 
portant lobby related to one particular interest. Following upon 
that exposure came the Mulhall articles. I have read them. 
They are in certain particulars serious. It seems to me in some 
respects that they are a great deal more serious as indicating 
the activities of the National Association of Manufacturers in 
its attempts to bullyrag Congressmen than in any attempt other- 
wise to control them. The Mulhall charges assert that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers was an organization of 
business men maintaining an organization within it which went 
about over the United States attempting to corrupt labor unions, 
attempting to buy labor-union men, in order to disrupt such 
organizations, discredit the movement, and bring the cause of 
union labor into disrepute. The charge is made in one instance 
that money was given to a Congressman to attempt to bribe 
labor leaders in his district. The charge is made specifically 
that a man was hired upon the floor of this House to spy upon 
Members. The charge is made that the former titular head of 
this House, along with the party whip of one of the parties in 
this House, prepared lists of Members who were to be warred 
upon because they would not do the bidding of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Now, as I have said, 1 read 
these articles very carefully. I have believed for years that the 
personnel of some of the committees of this House were manip- 
ulated against certain remedial legislation. Whether it was 
done at the behest of the National Association of Manufacturers 
or not I did not know, but I was convinced that it was done. 
I was one of a group of Members who made a fight upon that 
and kindred propositions, and we had to meet penalties for mak- 
ing that fight. 

I picked up one of the Mulhall articles the other day, and I 
read this 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like a couple of minutes more of 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

ae SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
u more. 


Mr. MURDOCK. This article which I will read details some 
of the charges made by Mulhall: 

Just after the convening of Congress in 1909-1910, Col. Mulhall 
received the assistance of Watson in preparing a list of Representatives 
whose presence in Congress seemed to him to be of inimical interest 
to the National Association of Manufacturers. In the report to Secre- 
tary Schwedtman on March 17, 1909, Col. Mulhall said: 

“f had a long interview with Mr. Watson this morong and sub- 
mitted-to him for his adyice a list of men who are continually opposing 
us in Congress, which I thought it would be a good idea to get into 
the hands of the leaders of our association, so that we could commences 
early to educate those men to be fair and not such strenuous advocates 
for labor bills and class legislation. The list comprises Mr. William 
Hughes, of the sixth New Jersey district; Mr. James McDermott, of 
the fourth Illinois district; Mr. Champ Clark, of the ninth Missouri dis- 
trict, Mr. Harry L. Maynard, of the second Virginia district; Mr. 
Hen A. Cooper, of the first Wisconsin district; Mr. Henry C. Lou- 
denslager, of the first New Jersey district; Mr. Ebenezer J. Hill, of the 
fourth Connecticut district; r. John L. Burnett, of the seventh 
Alabama district; Mr. Thomas D. Nichols, of the tenth Pennsylvania 
district (now seated, but his seat will be contested) ; Mr. Herbert Par- 
sons, of the thirteenth New York district; George A. Pearre, of the 
sixth Maryland district; Mr. William B. Wilson, of the fifteenth Penn- 
sylvania district; Mr. William S. Greene, of the thirteenth Massachu- 
setts district; A stus P. Gardner, of the sixth Massachusetts dis- 
trict; Gilbert N. Haugen, of the fourth Iowa district; Victor Mur- 
dock, of the eighth Kansas district; E. A. Morse, of the tenth Wiscon- 
sin district; Lenroot, of the eleventh Wisconsin district (new Mem- 
ber); John M. Nelson, of the second Wisconsin district. The last 
six on this list have been placed there by Speaker Cannon and Mr. 
James E. Watson. Watson says these people have always been against 
anything that we ever wanted since he has been a Member of the 
House. ‘This includes the entire list, and he thinks that we ought to 
start in to make war upon this list at the first opportunity offered.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as a Member of Congress, I have no objec- 
tion to the agent of any organization in the United States com- 
ing to that door or coming to me in my office and asking me 
to support or oppose legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like a couple of minutes more. 


Mr. HENRY. I have agreed to yield the remainder of my 


me. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I ask unanimous consent to conclude, in 
two minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] has no time left. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] has four minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
general debate be extended for two minutes and that the gentle- 
man from Kansas have those two minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Kansas be given two minutes 
more, not to be counted in the hour. Is there objection. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, when organizations come here 
and seek to influence a Member of Congress by persuasion, no 
one can have objection; but when a man representing a power- 
ful organization comes to this door and seeks to control a Mem- 
ber either by the threat to use money against him in his dis- 
trict or by offering to contribute money to aid in his campaign, 
it is beyond the bounds of decency; it is a thing that can not 
be too quickly condemned by Congress. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers is under the charge of repeatedly using 
money in districts to aid Members of Congress to be elected 
that they might be placed on important committees to defeat 
remedial legislation which the people of the country demanded. 

This resolution as reported seems to be thorough. It grants 
the committee power to go into all the avenues of this exposure, 
and if the committee is industrious, if it will hold open meet- 
ings, as it ought to do, and as every committee, standing and 
select, in this House should, then we will get results from this 
investigation, and results which will be of benefit not only to 
the country, to progressive legislation, but to the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has four min- 
utes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. F 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have not taken these charges 
which have been made quite so seriously as many Members of 
the House apparently have. I do not believe there is corruption 
in the House. If I were to make a charge against the House of 
Representatives, I should say that there were no corrupt men 
in the House, but that there was a plentiful supply of cowards. 
I do not believe that many men on the floor of the House are 
influenced in their votes or their position by the active lobbyists 
who appear in Washington, but that they are often influenced 
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in their position and their votes by fear of what may happen 
to them in their districts is undoubtedly true. Since I have 
been a Member of the House I have learned to pay respect and 
give admiration to the Member on either side who experience 
has taught me did what he believed was right, regardless of 
what some organization or other interest might think about it, 
or regardless of threats that were made. I do not see any more 
objection to the National Manufacturers’ Association, or the 
labor organizations, or the antisaloon leagues, or the liquor in- 
terests, ox the Christian Scientists, or the American Medical As- 
sociation, or the American Association for Medical Freedom, or 
any other association endeavoring to influence votes for or 
against a Member of Congress in his district, and perhaps spend- 
ing money for that purpose, than I do to any other political 
campaign, and not half as much objection to it as for a Mem- 
ber of Congress on the Chautauqua platform in another man’s 
district to denounce that other man as unfit to be a Representa- 
tive in Congress. I think that is rather taking an unfair adyan- 
tage. I do not know how extensively that may have been done. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a Member of this House for now 
more than 16 years. I believe I have written more laws upon 
the statute books than any other Member of Congress in this 
or the other House. I have had the honor to have charge of 
more important bills in this House than any other Member of 
the House, and I never have met with this “insidious” lobby. 
It may be that I am too innocent, or it may be that I am too 
severe. It has never come in contact with me. I heard talk 
about a great lobby when the pure-food bill was under con- 
sideration. I never met the lobby in Washington. I met the 
cowardice of men on the floor of this House who, temporarily 
at least, were afraid of influences in their own districts which, 
through correspondence from home, they were led to believe 
existed. I have seen this House and its Members receive letters 
and postal cards by the thousands, perhaps the hundreds of 
thousands, from the most powerful lobby I ever saw, in connec- 
tion with the House, when the oleomargarine bill was under 
discussion; but that lobby was not here. The lobby was at 
home, and it was not an unlawful lobby and probebly or pos- 
sibly not an improper lobby and not an improper influence; but 
men on the floor of the House, when that bill was under con- 
sideration, as when many others are under consideration, told 
you and will tell you privately that they believed oo way and 
proposed to vote the other way. That is only human nature. I 
do not undertake to criticize them. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this investigation will show that the 
American Congress and its Members are incorruptible and 
honest, filled with honor and a desire to promote the best 
interests of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
ileman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, possibly it is fair 
for me to state that I approve of this resolution, and I make 
that statement in view of my insistence the other day on hav- 
ing the question considered then. I am sure that my colleague 
IMr. Ferris] would not raise an objection on the score that it 
ought to be a joint resolution, if he would take a second thought 
and understand that the power over the membership of this 
body and over the Senate are separate powers and that it could 
not be controlled so thoroughly as by a separate committee, 
And, besides that, if two committees will investigate and do 
duplicate work, it will show in the end when the conclusions 
are found that if they are together the American people will 
believe that there is no whitewash, and if they should disagree, 
then a discussion would come up as to why they would disagree. 
I am not one of those who believe that there are many dishonest 
men in this House. I do not know, because I have not been 
here very long, but I would be ashamed to remain here if I 
believed there were many dishonest men in this House. In 
fact, I would not serve in any legislative or deliberative body 
composed of crooks. On the other hand, I am not ready to say 
that this man who makes this charge is wholly false. Perhaps 
here and there he told a partial truth. We must remember that, 
after all, the worst He in the world is a partial truth. I con- 
sider that, so far as the statement made with reference to the 
list beginning with President Taft and running down to and 
including the distinguished Member from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY], that statement alone does not charge them with any- 
thing that is wrong. It is only its publication with other 
charges that seem to be true. I apprehend that employees in 
the service of the House have been, more than any Mem- 
ber would be, subject to criticism and condemnation. We 
should merely proceed upon the idea that we are seeking the 
truth and the whole truth and not a partial statement. If we 
see that a Member is not guilty as charged we should say so, 
and 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr, MURRAY of Oklahoma. I simply desire to finish this 
sentence—and on the other hand, if Mulhall is false and has 
made a false statement we ought to say so, and the committee 
ought to include that in its findings, 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
theman from Kansas [Mr. NEELEY]. 

Mr. NEELEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that my good 
friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] forgets one very material 
matter in arguing against a House committee and in favor of a 
joint inquiry into the lobby chatges, and that is the testimony 
of two witnesses who have recently occupied the witness stand 
before the Senate Committee. These two men have claimed to 
be the authors of almost all the remedial legislation that has 
been enacted by Congress during my lifetime. They have made 
statements under oath so broad that the entire country must 
soon be convinced of their evident insincerity, with the conse- 
quent result that the Senate investigation will be lowered in 
dignity and its findings belittled in the estimation of the entire 
country. I do not believe that a committee of this House would 
permit any witness to come before it and tell them under oath 
that he and he alone was responsible for the creation of the 
Department of Commerce, created the Department of Labor, 
was the author of the child-labor law, was the author of the 
eight-hour law, drew the resolution to investigate the Steel 
Trust, drew the resolution to investigate the Money Trust, and 
was himself directly responsible for all of the other legislation 
and resolutions that he enumerates, and then leave the pres- 
ence of that committee and of that room without having the 
entire matter checked up to him in a manner that would call 
85 attention of the country to his deliberate misstatement of 
acts. 

The fact fs, Mr. Speaker, that if that investigation proceeds 
as it is now proceeding, it will soon be the joke of the country, 
as it has begun to be the Joke of Washington. There is not a 
Member of this House but who knows that many of the state- 
ments of each of these two witnesses was absolutely untrue, and 
in my Judgment it Indicates a deliberate attempt upon the part 
of certain unseen forces to belittle the investigation, lower its 
dignity in the eyes of the country, and result in a whitewash 
that will permit any guilty to escape. 

This House should have a committee chosen from its member- 
ship who are determined to get the facts and all the facts for 
the country. This committee should spare none, protect none, 
persecute none; and if any individual has the brazen effrontery 
to come before it and in its presence make a statement of such 
astounding untruthfulness, as the newspaper reports indicate 
have been made to the Senate committee, the House committee 
should lose no time in presenting proper charges of perjury and 
seeing that prosecutions are based thereon. This House can not 
permit the Senate investigation to embrace matters which di- 
rectly concern it and its integrity and thus escape its respon- 
sibility. It should disclose the facts exactly as they are without 
fear or favor, and permit the country to make its judgment 
based thereon, without regard to anybody or anything. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired and the Clerk will read 
the resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk began the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the word seven,“ in line 2, on page 1, be stricken out and the 
word “eight” inserted. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, why? 

Mr. HENRY. Well, if there is any objection, I withdraw it 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, is the paragraph 
open to amendment at that point? 

The SPEAKER. The paragraph is open to amendment 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Then I move to strike out the 
word “seven” and insert in lieu thereof the word “nine.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will first finish the reading of 
the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Whereas there have appeared in recent issues of various newspapers 

1 ba in the United States divers statements and charges as t 
he existence and activity of a lobby ig emo by and on behalf 
an organization known as the National tion of Manufacturers 
for the pu of improperly influencing legislation by Congress, the 
official conduct of certain of its members and employees, the ap- 
pointment and selection of committees of the House, and for oth 


cr 
urposes designed to affect the integrity of the proceedings of the 
use of Representatives and its Members: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of seven Mem- 
bers of the House, and that such committee be instructed to inquire into 
and report upon all the matters so all concerning said Representa- 
tives, and more especially whether d this or an; 3 Con- 
gress the lobbyists of the said National Association o nufacturers, 
or the said association through any officer, agent, or member thereof, 
did in fact reach or influence, whether for busin political, or sym- 
8 reasons or otherwise, the sald Representatives or any one of 

hem or any officer or employee of this or any former House of Repre- 
sentatives in or about the discharge of their official duties; and if so, 
when, by whom, and in what manner. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in 
line 2, by inserting in place of the word “seven” the word 
“ nine.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 2, page 1, by SEROR out the word “seven” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereo e word 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I think this com- 
mittee should be larger. It will be an exceedingly important 
committee, as everyone knows, and I believe the American 
people will have a great deal more confidence in its reports if 
we have a large committee than if we have a small one. There 
is a kind of a prevailing sentiment concerning a small committee 
that a little coterie of men may possibly go off by themselves 
and prepare a whitewashing report. This resolution authorizes 
a subcommittee of this committee of seven to conduct hearings. 
If you are going to have a subcommittee of three men go off 
and make an investigation of ourselves—and that is what this 
investigation is—and come back and report that we are all 
as white as snow and our accusers are all villains, the Ameri- 
can people are not going to swallow with a great deal of grace 
that kind of a report coming from two or three men. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman’s amendment carries and 
the committee consists of nine, how would the gentleman expect 
the committee to be divided on the two sides of the aisle? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, as a matter of fact, I sup- 
pose it ought to be five Democrats and four Republicans. I am 
not particular; that is a matter of detail. I would personally 
rather see the committee composed of 15 members. I believe the 
investigation would carry a great deal more weight with 15 than 
with 7 members; and I also believe the Speaker should, in mak- 
ing the appointments, have more latitude in representing not only 
a larger part of the country but in representing what may be 
considered the various interests or sentiments of the people on 
the floor of this House, so that when the report ultimately 
comes in the people would feel that the investigation had been 
fair and thorough and was not any little whitewashing affair. 
I want to see a genuine investigation by a large and representa- 
tive committee. Therefore I feet it would look much better 
and be much better to increase the number from seven to nine, 
at least. 

I coincide with what the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris} has said. I believe if it was a joint committee of the 
Senate and House it would be very much better. Charges are 
made against both Senators and Representatives. We can not 
investigate one without considering the other. Suppose in this 
investigation the House committee should find that some of the 
Senators had been improperly influenced and the Members had 
not. What position would the House be in in making a report 
to that effect? I think the committee should not be limited to 
matters affecting ourselves and the House, but have authority 
to investigate all charges against both the Senate and House. 
I believe it would carry more weight if it was a joint committee 
of both Houses. But if it is not a joint committee, let us have 
a committee large enough so that it will carry weight before the 
American people. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not concur 
with my good friend from Colorado in the idea that the com- 
mittee should be larger or should be as large as that proposed 
by him, namely, nine members. This committee is, of course, a 
special committee which, under the terms of the resolution, will 
not have legislative powers. It is charged with the specific duty 
of investigation. So far as I remember in my experience in 
this body no inyestigating committee charged with duties similar 
to this committee has consisted of more than six members. 
There have been some investigating committees 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tien? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It would not cost the Govern- 
ment a nickel more to have 15 members on the committee than 
it would to have 7, would it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, no; it would not. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. As a matter of fact, the House is 
not and will not be doing anything here during the next 60 
days, will it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
that it does not cost more, provided, of course, the committee 
does the work here. If the committee travels and their expenses 
are paid, it will cost more, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, The question of expense is not 
involved in numbers. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennesse. As I say, not unless they travel. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. And we are not very busy at the 
present time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why can we not have 15 men 
working here as well as 7, and why is there not nearly always 
safety in numbers? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think that the answer to that 
is that the work of this committee can be more expeditiously 
done by a small committee. I will say this, Mr. Speaker, I 
had some experience upon one inyestigating committee on which 
there were nine members—not a committee of this character— 
and there was frequently a great deal of trouble to get a quorum 
of that committee there, and frequently we had to proceed with- 
out a quorum. 

ian TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In just a moment. For illus- 
tration, now, we have 11 members on the Committee on Rules, 
and yet on the day before yesterday, when we first took up this 
proposition, if the point of no quorum had been made we would 
have had to stop our work. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman’s committee 
had numbered only seven, would it have been easier to get a 
quorum? 

Mr. MANN rose. 

ir. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; we had just five members 
there. I think a committee of this size will do the work more 
expeditiously than a committee of nine. That is the sole rea- 
son why I oppose an increase in the number of members on the 
committee. 

Now does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] want to 
ask me a question? 

Mr. MANN. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question— 
possibly it is unnecessary now—whether he thinks any com- 
mittee of the House as at present constituted has a quorum in 
town, or has had a quorum in town for some time, or whether 
we could get a quorum of a committee of 15 in town? 

Mr. of Tennessee. I do not know about the other 
committees, but there is a quorum of the Committee on Rules in 
town. 

Mr. MANN. There was yesterday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; but there was not on the 
day before yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, that is all I desire to say now. 

Mr. MANN. I venture to say that the Committee on Appro- 
priations, for example, has not had a quorum os its membership 
in town for the last two months. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Illinois is mistaken. 
The Committee on Appropriations had a meeting on Monday, at 
which a quorum was present. There is always a majority of 
the members of that committee present in the city, regardless of 
weather conditions, and it is a matter of a good deal of satis- 
faction to the chairman of that committee that the members, 
regardless of their political affiliations, are so conscientious and 
faithful about their duties. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman 
whether, in his opinion, 13 members would not be a lucky num- 
ber for this investigating committee? Inasmuch as that is the 
number that is dear to the President and the President has 
suggested the insidiousness of the lobby about the Capitol, why 
not make the membership of this investigation committee 13? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the remarks I made in 
answer to the questions of my friend from Colorado [Mr. 
TarLon] would apply with even more force in reply to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR}, that the numer of 
members be changed to nine instead of seven, as suggested by 
the committee. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 
In line 5, page 2, after the word “ them,” insert or other Repre- 
sentatives.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, would my colleague yield to me in 
reference to that? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. My colleague is endeavoring to cover the same 
thing as that on which I was going to offer an amendment. 
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Would it not be better to amend by inserting “or any other 
Representative,” so that it would read “any other Representa- 
tive or officer or employee of this or any former House”? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. The word “any” might be stricken 
out. Let it read “or any other Representative.” 

Mr. MANN. So that it would read “any Representative of 
this or any former House“? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the gentleman 
from Illinois what his amendment accomplishes? 

Mr. FOWLER. It is for the purpose of widening the scope 
of the investigation beyond the men who are charged in the 
press. 

Mr. HENRY. So as to make the language more certain. 

Mr. MANN. The language of the resolution refers only to 
certain Representatives. 

Mr. FOWLER. They are named in the preamble. 

Mr. MANN. And in the article referred to. 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes; and they are mentioned in the preamble. 
I do not mean the names, but they are referred to. 

Mr. HENRY. We have no objection to that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, as the gentieman amends this reso- 
lution, it will empower the committee to investigate the conduct 
of any Member of Congress whether included in the Mulhall 
charges or not? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. . 

Mr. HENRY. We think that is understood to be included. 

Mr. FOWLER. In line 5, page 2, after the word “ them,” insert 
“or any other Representative“; also strike out the word “any” 
after the word or,“ in same line, at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. 

Mr. MANN. Before the word “ officer”? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes; before the word “ officer.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 5, by inserting after the word“ them,” the words 
as Beam other Representative,” and strike out the second word “ any" 

The SPEAKER. You had better take these amendments 
one at a time. What is the first change which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FowLER] wishes to make? 

Mr. FOWLER. My suggestion is, in line 5, page 2, after the 
word “them,” to insert the words “or any other Representa- 
tive.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOWLER. Now I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MANN]. R 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike out the word “any,” in line 5, 
before the word “ officer.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend. line 5, page 2, by striking out the word “any” before the 
word * officer.” a 

Mr. MANN. The purpose of that is to make it apply to any 
other officer or Representative of this or any other House, so 
that it will cover Representatives in former Houses. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2. line 5, by striking out the word“ any“ before the 
word “ officer.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Said committee shall also inquire whether money has been used or 
improper influence exerted by said National Association of Manufac- 
turers or any agent thereof to accomplish the defeat for nomination or 
election of any candidate for the House of Representatives of Congress, 
and sald committee shall likewise inquire whether Members of Congress 
have been employed by said association for the accomplishment of any 
improper purpose whatever. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
no on behalf of the committee, by agreement with the com- 
mittee, 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Page 2, line 12, after the word “ the,” insert “ nomination or election, 
or secure the." 

Mr. MANN. Let us hear it as it would read. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Read it as it will be. 

The SPEAKER. Th: Clerk will report the amendment as it 
would read if amended, x 

The Clerk read as föllows: 

To accomplish the nomination or election, or secure the defeat for 
nomination or election. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I have an amendment which is 
intended to cover the same matter which I think would be 
better. Can I offer it now, or shall I offer it as a substitute? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may offer it as an amend- 
ment to the amendment or as a substitute for the amendment, 
either one. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
for the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] offers a substitute for the amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by strikin A; MA hea 
and strike OKE all of 3 55 11 80 20 Wat 1 Son. e 
tion“ and insert in lieu thereof the following: secure or prevent the.“ 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I think my sug- 
gestion is briefer and that it covers the ground entirely. It 
would read in this way: 

Or any aga thereof, to secure or prevent the nomination or election 
of any candidate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, of course what the House has in mind is the 
desire to find out whether money was used or any improper 
influence was exerted in any district in the United States to 
bring about the nomination of any particular man or to prevent 
the nomination of any particular man or men, and whether any 
influence was improperly exerted or any money used for the 
purpose of electing or defeating any man at the general election. 
Now, it is not very material what language is used to cover it. 
I really think, though, that the language as it stands in the reso- 
lution as reported is ample and complete to enable the commit- 
tee to get at the truth; but that objection was made, and it was 
believed that it could be improyed somewhat. My first sugges- 
tion was to insert the words “or prevent,“ but I will say 
frankly, upon the suggestion of my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner}, he thought the other language would be a little bet- 
ter, and I agreed to introduce that instead of the other. I think 
it accomplishes the end and is just as clear and plain as the 
language of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, this is not a very 
important matter, but the language will be much clearer and 
briefer to insert those words “to secure or prevent the nomina- 
tion or election of any candidate for Representative in Con- 
gress.” That covers the entire ground. It is much briefer and 
clearer than the language used in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit the Clerk to report the language as it would read 
if the amendment were adopted? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk do that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Said committee shall also inquire whether money has been used or 
improper influence exerted by said National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, or any agent thereof, to accomplish the nomination or election or 
secure the defeat for nomination or election of any candidate for the 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. r. Speaker, I submit the lan- 
guage that I present covers the entire matter fully and thor- 
oughly and uses only one-half the words. I will ask that my 
amendment be read as it would appear if adopted. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to hear the para- 
graph as it would read if the amendment of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma were adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Said committee shall also inquire whether money has been used or im- 
proper influence exerted by said National Association of Manufacturers 
or any agent thereof to secure or prevent the nomination or election. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the lan- 
guage contained in the amendment that I propose is amply 
clear and will simplify the matter. I ask for a vote on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma, and I ask that it 
be voted down. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 12, by inserting, after the word "tife" in line 
12, the words “ nomination or election or secure the.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman from Tennes- 
see permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Would there be a difference between a man 
giving money to accomplish a defeat and an investigation of 
that and a man giving money in attempting to accomplish a 
defeat? 


Then I offer it as a substitute 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think if the 
gentleman will permit me, that taken in connection with the 
language above 
Said committee shall also inquire whether money has been used or 
improper influence exerted by said National Association, ete.— 

Exerted to accomplish—I think it would be really almost 
tautology to put in the words “or attempt.” I think it is 
perfectly clear and plain, and I do not think there will be the 
slightest difficulty about its construction by either the com- 
mittee or by any person appearing before the committee. I ask 
for a vote on the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma for the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT]. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have another 
committee amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 14, page 2, after the word “of,” insert the words “the House 
of Represcitatives of.” 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a suggestion 


to the gentleman. He there repeats the language “ House of 
Representatives of Congress.” I do not recall ever before hay- 
ing heard that descriptive title applied to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I will be per- 
fectly willing, and I think the committee probably might con- 
sent, to strike out the words “of Congress” in both places, but 
there is nothing inaccurate about it. 

Mr. MANN. It is strictly accurate, except that it is really 
bad English. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman that it is bad English. The Constitution defines what 
the Congress shall consist of—that it shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. I do not think it is inaccurate 
or bad English. 

Mr. MANN. I bave no doubt it conveys the proper impres- 
sion; that it refers to this House of Representatives. You 
might as well say “the Senate of Congress.” When you use 
the expression “Senate of Congress” the gentleman at once 
sees the incongruity. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That does not sound very well. 

Mr. MANN. The other does not sound any better. I can 
understand how it happened to creep in here, but we have 
always considered that this was a body dignified enough to 
say House of Representatives” and that was sufficient. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit 
this amendment to be voted upon, I will ask unanimous consent 
to strike out the words “of Congress,” in line 13 and in lines 
14 and 15. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the words “ of Congress,” in line 13, and 
the same words in lines 14 and 15, be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Anjend, page 2, lines 18, 14, and 15, by striking out the words “of 
Congress.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “ Manufacturers,” insert “or other 
persons, associations, or organization.” 

Mr. MANN. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Kansas to the fact that the words inserted there would 
make the words “or any agent thereof —— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, no; that leaves that all right. 
ask the Clerk to report it as proposed to be amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Said committee shall also inquire whether money has been used or 
improper influence exerted by said National Association of Manufac- 
turers or other persons, associations, or organization, or any agent 
thereof, etc. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The meaning is carried out throughout. I 
will ask for a yote on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


I will 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by 
inserting after the word “association,” in line 15, the words 
“or have knowingly aided said association,” making it read: 

Have been employed by said association or have knowingly aided 
or ag i for the accomplishment of any improper purpose 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page ig Faso 15, by adding after the word “association,” the 
words or have knowingly aided said association.” 

Mr. MANN, I ask to have the amendment again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, I call attention to 
the fact that the amendment already adopted refers now to the 
National Manufacturers’ Association or any other association 
or organization. It seems to me that whatever language is 
adopted here ought to conform with that so it would be by said 
associations or any of them. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That will make it conform to the 
former amendment. I adopt the suggestion of my colleague. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the amendment reported. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Or have knowingly aided said 
associations or any of them,” and so forth. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Or have knowingly aided said associations or any of them. 


Mr. MANN. To be inserted after the word“ association.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have it read in connection with the text. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Have been employed by said association or have knowingly aided 
said associations or any of them for the accomplishment of any im- 
proper purpose whatever. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois» Mr. Speaker, the numerous amend- 
ments will need editing in order to make the numbers and per- 
sons conform. 

Mr. MANN. I think that is all right. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. In the same connection, if my colleague will 
offer an amendment to insert before the word “ said” the words 
“any of,” so that it would read“ employed by any of said asso- 
ciations,” that would make the language conform to the amend- 
ment already agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is right. Line 15, after 
the word “ by,” insert the words “ any of.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 15, insert after the word“ by“ the words any of.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In that connection, the letter 8 
ought to be added, making the word “ association” read “ asso- 
ciations.” I think it ought to be edited to make those things 
agree. 

Mr. MANN. We will have to edit them here. We can not 
expect the enrolling clerk to edit them. He does enough. He 
corrects our punctuation. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment adding the letter “s” will 
be adopted, without objection. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorer] is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I was trying to make an in- 
quiry. Several in my vicinity did not understand the question 
before the House, and therefore I put the inquiry before the 
question was put. I could not understand, and the gentleman 
at my right was not able to understand. 

The SPEAKER. If there is any difficulty about it, we will 
have the amendment reported again. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
it simply inserts, in line 15, after the word “by,” the words 
“any of,” and then makes the word “association” read “ asso- 
ciations.” That harmonizes with amendments already put in. 

Mr. COOPER. Line 15, after the word “by”? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. After the word “by.” Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting after the word“ money,“ in line 9, page 2, the 
following words, to Wit: or any other thing of value.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to take time enough 
to think for a moment myself, and perhaps it would not hurt if 
other Members would take the time to think. It says that the 
said committee shall also inquire whether money or any other 
thing of value has been used or improper influence exerted by 
said National Association of Manufacturers or any other per- 
sons, organizations, or associations. Now, this is not an im- 
proper use of money or any other thing of value, or the proper 
use of money or any other thing of value. These Members of 
Congress here are supposed to have filed a statement in accord- 
ance with the publicity act. I believe every Member here has 
not filed a statement, but he is supposed to have filed it. Some 
of those statements are quite long, showing the amount of 
money that has been contributed. I do not know whether “any 
other thing of value” has been mentioned in the statements, 
although the law requires that, nor how far back this goes. 
I hope that this committee will be able to have some scope of 
work that it may perform. It may be desirable to make the 
inquiry whether the Republican congressional committee or the 
Democratic congressional committee—up to date we can not 
make inquiry as to the Bull Moose congressional committee— 
have sent out literature into a district for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the defeat or election of Members of Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have not the slightest doubt 
In my own mind but that the purpose which the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morsan] desires to accomplish is fully 
covered by the words “improper influence.” 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am quite content that the committee 
should have power to inquire as to any improper influence 
from any source whateyer, and I only took the floor for the 
purpose of thinking while I was talking as to whether it was 
desirable to have the committee undertake to inquire as to 
every form of influence which may be exerted by anybody in 
the United States properly in reference to the election or defeat 
of a candidate for Congress, either at the polls in November or 
for nomination. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] might 
tend to confuse rather than to clarify the resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me 
that money is only one form of a thing of value that may be 
used corruptly to control legislation. I have heard of men 
being given things of value other than money. I see no reason 
why this amendment should not be adopted. There might be 
some quibble about what money“ meant, what it was, what 
it included. Suppose a man were given a check; suppose he 
were given a draft; suppose he were given something that rep- 
resents money. It might be contended that such a case was not 
within the language of the resolution under which the commit- 
tee was acting. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think it is ab- 
solutely covered by the words “improper influence.” I ask for 
a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment which I 
wish to offer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 5, after the word “heretofore,” add the following: 
% Provided, That the work of the said committee shall be limited + 
the investigation of the matters referred to in the preamble of this 
resolution until report bas been submitted to the House thereon.” 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Spenker, there seems to be a unanimous in- 
tention on the part of all here to investigate these charges as 
quickly and as efficiently and as effectively as possible. There 
are two ways to defeat the purposes of this investigation. One 
is to so spread it out and dissipate it by bringing many foreign 
things into it that the committee at the outset could be deluged 
with matters entirely immaterial, and thus the investigation of 
the main things at issue be delayed until the country and the 
House and everybody else have become tired of the situation. 
Another way would be for the committee purposely to disregard 
the wishes of the House by arbitrarily smothering the investi- 
gation. 0 

Now, then, I think that if we compel the committee by this 
resolution to report on those things that are referred to in the 
preamble to this resolution before they go into any of these 
other investigations, we would be better off. If the committee 
were permitted to meet and first begin the investigation of the 
lobbying of the Antisaloon League, and then of the medical 
organizations and the labor organizations, and things of that 


kind, it might be doing something that some Members of the 
House want to be done, but it would not be accomplishing what 
good faith in the present issue demands or what the committee 
under this resolution is really appointed for. I hope that the 
House will restrict the work of the committee to the things 
that are mentioned in this preamble—and that is very broad 
all the Mulhall charges. Restrict the work to that until that is 
accomplished and a report submitted, and then go to the other 
things and let them investigate to their pleasure all these other 
things, which serve in the main merely to muddy the waters. 

There is enough in these Mulhall charges to keep the com- 
mittee busy for months. The operations of this Manufacturers’ 
Association ramify in a dozen different directions and touch 
many other organizations. I favor investigating thoroughly. It 
is impossible to have too much light, but it is always the game 
to bring so many subjects into an investigation as to let the 
fellows who have most to fear escape. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], if finally adopted by 
the House, will result, unless the House is careful, in precisely 
what the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] has just 
said ought to be avoided. 

Now, then, the Senate has the papers in the Mulhall charges. 
It will be difficult, I presume, at first for the House to get 
hold of them. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] directs the committee to proceed at 
once to the investigation of the Anti-Saloon League and other 
things; and then it could—probably it would not—say that 
it had gotten so far into that that it had postponed the Mulhall 
charges, involving this matter of the alleged corruption of the 
Members of the House, and so forth, until a later period. 

I think what the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] 
has said is well grounded, and that the House ought to direct 
the committee to begin upon these charges which reflect im- 
mediately upon the integrity of the House, practically as a 
whole, before it proceeds to do anything else. The preamble 
strikes me as being broad enough, and I regret very much that 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas was adopted in 
the place at which it was adopted. £ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, personally I have 
no doubt that the primary interest of the House, at this time at 
least, is in the charges in the so-called Mulhall statement in so 
far as they reflect upon Members of Congress, Not only that, 
but I think the primary duty of the committee is as regards the 
Members of the present Congress who are mentioned in that 
article. I will say I have no doubt that unless some peculiar 
reason or circumstance arises to cause the committee to do 
otherwise it will probably devote itself to that investigation at 
the very first. Of course I do not know how that will be, but 
I assume that that would be the case. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senate committee has the Mulhall papers. 
How can the House get them? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I was about to say that it is 
currently reported in the press—that is all the information I 
have about it—that the Senate committee has possession of the 
Mulhall papers. Now, I do not know how far the House can 
go in obtaining them. I do not know whether the Senate com- 
mittee has obtained those papers under subpœna or whether 
they hare simply been turned over by the New York paper. 
This resolution does provide that the committee shall have the 
right to report at any time. Now, of course, the committee can 
make a partial report or it can make a complete report. 

So far as the matter of vindicating or condemning Members 
of the House may be concerned, I have no doubt that the testi- 
mony which will be taken along that line will be widely pub- 
lished, and will reach all the people of the United States, and 
people will have made up their minds long before the committee 
makes its report as to those matters. I think it will be well to 
leave it to the discretion of the committee. I am in sympathy 
with the idea that there ought first to be a report as to the 
Members of this House who are involved. I do not think there 
is any doubt about that, but I think it is very proper to leave 
it to the committee. i 

Mr. HENRY. If the gentleman will allow me, I will state 
what I know in reference to these papers and about Col. Mul- 
hall himself being subpænaed as a witness before the Senate 
committee, 

The chairman of the Committee on Rules had a telegram from 
the New York World to the effect that they had turned over 
to Senator Reed, of the Senate committee, about 20,000 letters 
and telegrams, documents, and so forth, pertaining to this 
transaction, and that they requested Col. Mulhall to come to 
Washington and to appear before the committee as a witness. 
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This telegram also said that they would request the Senate 
committee to turn these documents over to the House commit- 
tee when they had finished with them, and would urge Col. 
Mulhall to appear before the House committee, so that we might 
have free access to the documents and have Col. Mulhall's testi- 
mony; and I apprehend there will be no difficulty about our 
securing the papers whenever we shall need them, or about 
having Col. Mulhall appear before the House committee. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the gentleman to say that they 
will be turned over to the House when the Senate has finished 
with them. How long does the gentleman think it will take the 
Senate committee to finish with 20,000 letters and telegrams? 

Mr. HENRY. I do not think there will be any practical diffi- 
culty about that. I think we will be able to get the papers 
promptly. I.do not think there will be any desire on their part 
to deprive us of the testimony. I am not looking for anything 
of that sort. I think they will cooperate with us. In fact, I am 
sure they will. They will finish as fast as they can, and as 
soon as they get through with the documents they will turn 
them over to us. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in hearty sympathy 
with the purposes of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Bryan]. On yesterday the committee 
spent much time in discussing the purpose of the amendment 
that the gentleman has offered. We were unanimous in the 
opinion that the first duty of this committee authorized by this 
resolution was to inquire into the charges affecting tlre integrity 
of Members of this House, and we were of the opinion that a 
committee appointed by the Speaker to carry out the purposes 
of the resolution would, in the performance of their work, take 
notice of the first duty that they owed as a committee of this 
House to inquire into the specific charges made against the 
Members now sitting and ascertain the truth or falsity of the 
charges alleged against them. But I would not like to see so 
sweeping an amendment as the one offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Bryan] adopted at this time, for fear it 
might be construed into a restriction of the operations of this 
committee as a whole into inquiring only into the Mulhall 
charges, so called. I would be unwilling to spend three days in 
the preparation of a resolution authorizing a committee to 
inquire merely into the charges made by this individual. The 
charges that he made could have been investigated by a reso- 
lution or a motion made from the floor of the House three or 
four days ago. We have prepared a resolution here that calls 
for an investigation of any operations by any other associa- 
tion or person like those referred to by this individual who 
made the charges in certain newspapers. I believe that the com- 
mittee appointed by this resolution in the performance of its 
duties will take notice of the first thing that should be done, 
and. that is to inquire into the charges against Members now 
sitting in the House, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad that in offering 
an amendment of this kind to this resolution I have offered 
one that receives the indorsement of all who have spoken. 
Everyone says that the purposes of the amendment are right, 
and that the idea ought to be carried out, but there seems to be 
some hesitancy in incorporating the idea in the resolution. I 
think that while it may be correct that all these other things 
ought to be investigated, we ought to go into this job face fore- 
most, we ought to go into it right side up, and we ought not to 
back into it from the outside. We ought to take these charges 
and investigate them. The gentleman who preceded me [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] says that he would not care to spend three days’ 
time preparing a resolution to investigate the charges by this 
man Mulhall, but the President of the United States just a few 
days ago made practically the same charge, only he did not men- 
tion any names. He said that there was an insidious lobby here. 
The things that Mr. Mulhall says have occurred, if they have, 
would constitute an insidious lobby. We are now confronting 
this proposition by an amendment which carries out and em- 
bodies the ideas and purposes of the House, and why it can not 
be put into the resolution I can not see. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the gentleman 
knows that it is impossible to tell, until after the committee is 
raised, just what it can do, to begin with, just how it can go to 
work. It is impossible to tell whether or not the committee can 
obtain witnesses immediately. This is a very broad and 
sweeping resolution. It is going to take a long time in all 
probability to develop the testimony and work out the report 
that is called for under the broad provisions of the resolution. 

Suppose it should be a matter of a week or 10 days before 
that committee were able to reach a witness who could tell a 


single thing about this publication in the New York World 
and the Chicago Tribune, known as the Mulhall charges? Does 
not the gentleman think it would be well if it were able to go 
on with some other things? The gentleman’s amendment is not 
confined to a report upon this proposition first, but it would 
absolutely prevent the committee from examining witnesses on 
anything until it has got through with the names of those 
mentioned. 

‘ Mr. BRYAN. Here is what the amendment would restrict 
t to: 

Whereas there have appeared in recent issues of various newspapers 
published in the United States divers statements and charges as to the 
existence and activity cf a lobby organized by and on behalf of an 
organization known as the National Association of Manufacturers for 
the purpose of improperly influencing legislation by Congress, the 
official conduct of certain of its members and employees, the appoint- 
ment and selection of committees of the House and for other purposes 
designed to affect the integrity of the proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives aud its Members. 2 

I submit that Representative SuERIEKY would be glad to be 
called instantly. I submit that Representative Win would 
like to be called instantly. I submit that every Member of 
this House who has been med or who desires to appear or 
have anyone appear or who knows anything to substantiate 
these charges will be glad to start the investigation at once. 
They are very bread charges. They enter into nearly every 
phase of national activity. There are several officers of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. If one of them is 
testifying—if Mr. Van Cleve is testifying—we can call the 
treasurer or the secretary. The record shows that that asso- 
ciation appropriated one half million dollars for purposes of 
education during the period in question. We can eall for the 
financial officer of that association to come and tell us about it. 
That is the subject about which the people want to hear. They 
do not want to hear about these other multifarious propositions 
until we have finished with this main subject, and I submit 
that if for want to time, or because of any of the other sugges- 
tions the gentleman has made, this committee narrows the 
proposition into an inyestigation of the Grange or any other 
organization, it can take all summer or all winter on that one 
subject, and we ought not to get started on side issues, but we 
ought to get started on the main subject. 

Mr. TOWNER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Iowa rise? 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to be heard for a few moments. There is still 
another reason that, in my judgment, ought to be influential in 
securing the adoption of this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington, and that is this: It should be remem- 
bered by Members of this House that this resolution contem- 
plates, as it is introduced and as it is being considered origi- 
nally to-day, an investigation of the Mulhall charges. It should 
be remembered that the amendment that has been offered here 
by the gentleman from Kansas extends that inquiry. It is very 
likely, once we adopt this amendment. that it will be considered 
and reported that this House, in order to dissipate this inquiry, 
in order to prolong it, in order, perhaps, to defeat its real pur- 
pose, which means the investigation of the Mulhall charges, is 
going to investigate everything else, and so come to these Mul- 
hall charges after the witnesses may have disappeared, after 
the interest by the public in the matter may have subsided, 
after the real object and purpose of this inquiry may have been 
forgotten. 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it would be certainly 
wise for us, having enlarged the scope of the inquiry, at the 
same time to say distinctly that this matter of the Mulhall 
charges shall be investigated and reported on first. [Applause.] 
Further than that, Mr. Speaker, I see no difficulty whatever in 
regard to haying plenty to do for this committee. As is sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. BRYAN], we can 
very easily commence by all the Members of Congress who have 
been referred to in this investigation appearing and testifying 
before this committee. The Senate has already had ample 
opportunity to dispose of part of the matter, and it can be 
turned over to us as it may be needed. There will be no diffi- 
culty whatever in this committee to-morrow commencing upon 
this investigation and finding plenty of work to occupy it until 
it shall have finished its investigation of these particular 
charges, and then the committee will have all the time for the 
other charges. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will per- 
mit the committee to go over until Monday. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am very glad to adopt the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. I accept the gentleman's sugges- 


tion. That is all, Mr. Speaker. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the amend- 
ment again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Bryan] if he is not trying to get this 
amendment in at a place he did not desire to have it appear? 

Mr. BRYAN. I originally intended to put it in another para- 
graph, but then I altered my plan because I thought I would 
pull the thing off a little bit earlier. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to be inserted after the word 
“ heretofore.” 

Mr. BRYAN. The reading clerk came to me and we changed 
that. 

Mr. MANN. That is’ the reason I asked to have the amend- 
ment again reported. 

Mr. BRYAN. As I suggested the amendment it was to page 
3, after the word “heretofore,” in line 5, but we changed it 
so as to make it follow the -word “whatever,” in line 16, 

ge 2. 

Par MANN. I ask to have the amendment again reported, if 
the gentleman has located where it is to go. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ng 

Page 2, line 16, after the word ‘ whatever,” add the following: 
“ Provided, The work of sald committee shall be limited to an investi- 
gation of the matter referred to in the preamble of this resolution until 
report has been submitted to the House thereon.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am very bitterly opposed to this 
amendment. I can not understand the object for which it is 
presented. Certainly gentlemen are not afraid of having the 
investigation go beyond the influence of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, but that is what the amendment means. 
Why are gentlemen so anxious to confine this investigation to 
the activities of one out of many associations who have been 
lobbyists, it is said, in Washington, or at least used influence 
in the country outside of Washington? Why are gentlemen so 
desirous of preventing the committee, when it has obtained a 
lead in this investigation which goes outside of the Mulhall 
charges, from following up that lead? Why are gentlemen so 
anxious when it has obtained information not covered by the 
Mulball charges to say, “Stop here; there is nothing in the 
Mulhall charges. On this subject wait until the witnesses have 
disappeared.” But that is what this amendment means. The 
country is not so much interested in the Mulhall charges, not so 
much interested in the specific Members of Congress who have 
been named as it is interested to know whether congressional 
legislation is prevented or secured through the improper in- 
fluence of one or a dozen associations in the country, or whether 
Members of Congress in the main act according to their best 
judgment as to what is right and what is wrong. I am not 
willing to have a committee of this House appointed with the 
proposition that it is throttled at the outset; that it is gagged 
before it is born; that when it finds something it must stop; 
that when it learns about something of value then it must quit 
until the opportunity has passed. Let us trust in the judgment 
of the committee, but give it power and hold it responsible for 
a thorough and complete investigation in order that the country 
may have not a report of a committee, which probably the coun- 
try will not pay much attention to, but a report of the investi- 
gation as it proceeds which will be paid attention to by the 
people of the country. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I find myself unable to agree 
with the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
with whom I most always agree. I believe the amendment, or 
some amendment carrying that principle into this resolution, 
ought to be adopted. This resolution as it stands now authorizes 
an investigation in whatever may be wrong or alleged to be 
wrong in the demeanor or conduct of Members of this House and 
ex-Members of Congress 5 years, 10 years, 20 years, or even 50 
years in the past. 

I have to say that I have no objection to the scope or extent 
of the investigation, none whatever. If the committee appointed 
by the Speaker under this resolution completes all the work 
outlined in the resolution before it makes a report, the public 
may conclude that an effort is being made to conceal or hide 
from public view the conduct of some Members of Congress. 
The report, in that event, would be entirely too remote, too long- 
delayed. I do not believe this resolution means to conceal any 
fact, tie the hands of the committee, or to foreclose the powers 
of the committee and thus prevent a full investigation of the 
alleged improper influences exerted by the National Association 
of Manufacturers or by any other associations or persons, but, 
on the contrary, to command an immediate investigation and 
report, as speedily as it can be made, of every fact and act which 
it is charged, directly or by insinuation, affects the character, 
integrity, or rectitude of Members of Congress. And I believe 


this ought to be done. If the committee withholds its report 
until everything within the purview of this resolution has been 
investigated, I say to you that we will have another congres- 
sional election long before we get through, and gentlemen ought 
not to be obliged to go before their respective communities with 
this cloud hanging over them if they are innocent, and I believe 
most, if not all, of them are innocent. They will have to bear 
this stigma and be confronted in their district by men who are 
willing to repeat these slanders, without an acquittal at the 
hands of their colleagues, which they are entitled to if innocent. 
I believe, in justice to the Members of this House, in justice to 
distinguished gentlemen who are no longer Members—many of 
them from that side, too, Republicans, but for whom I entertain 
a high regard and in whose personal integrity I have an abiding 
faith—that we ought to insist upon an early report, a report 
to be made as soon as a searching investigation can be made. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes; I will. 

Mr. MANN. It is now the 5th day of July, and no election 
for some time to come. 

Mr. RUCKER. Less than a year. 

Mr. MANN. Less than a year. Does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that this committee appointed should go to work and 
be able to make a partial report at any time and a final report 
at 855 time Congress meets on the ist of December, in any 
event 

Mr. RUCKER. I believe if the committee would go to work 
it could make a final report by the date suggested, but I am 
in favor of requiring it to act with reasonable promptness, as 
I believe the country demands to know if the accusations 
against Members are true or false. I am very much in sym- 
pathy with what has been said by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Dims]. I doubt the propriety of so many investigations. 
It begins to look like the chief industry of this Congress is to 
investigate itself. There are too darned many of them. [Laugh- 
ter.] I believe that if we would adjourn once in a while to 
attend somebody’s funeral and thereby give congressional ap- 
proval to the circumstances attending the death, it would be 
better than to have so many investigations. I do not mean a 
congressional funeral, either. [Laughter.] à 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I would not consent to the limitations put 
upon this committee by this amendment. It is no investigation 
at all. But tọ require the committee to report first, or as 
speedily as possible, upon the Mulhall charges, I woulā con- 
sent to an amendment of that kind, although I do not think it 
is necessary. I am willing to trust a committee of this House 
to perform its duty properly, but I will not handicap that com- 
mittee before it is appointed by saying you can investigate right 
up to this place, where it states, and there stop. That is what 
this resolution does. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] knows that I would go quite as far as he would in unty- 
ing the hands of this committee. 

Mr, CAMPBELL. Then do not restrict it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am not doing that. But, on the other 
hand, I will not stand with the gentleman to block a report 
and conceal publicity. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. There is not anybody that has the floor. 
[Cries of Vote!“ “ Vote!”] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to make a cor- 
rection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not entitled to make an- 
other speech on the amendment until everybody else has spoken 
who desires to speak. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] shall have one 
minute. 

Mr. BRYAN. There is certainly no necessity of asking unani- 
mous consent when nobody else wants to speak, according to the 
Speaker’s ruling. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must first find out. If nobody 
desires to speak, he will recognize the gentleman. Otherwise 
the gentleman from Washington can not speak again on the 
same amendment, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In fact, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. BRYAN] has already spoken 


twice. 
Mr. BRYAN. I simply desire, Mr. Speaker, to make a cor- 


rection. 

The SPEAKER. What is the correction that the gentleman 
wants to make? 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman from Kansas made a sugges- 
tion 

The SPEAKER. What gentleman from Kansas? 
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Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. CAMPBELL, 
made a suggestion that my amendment was designed to stop 
the investigation, or that the effect of it was to stop the in- 
vestigation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is aware of that, but under the 
rules the gentleman can not make another speech. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words and 
indorse everything that was said by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] about this restriction being placed on the com- 
mittee. We have gone ahead and provided for a far-reaching 
investigation, and now to limit and to restrict it by the adop- 
tion of this amendment would be to do an unwise thing. 

Let us assume that the Speaker of the House will appoint an 
able, courageous, wise commission that will take up this subject 
and begin the investigation and go into it and conduct it prop- 
erly. We have the right to assume that the gentlemen who will 
be placed on this committee will know their duty and see to 
the performance of it at once. 

I maintain that there ought not to be any restriction put 
upon them after we mark out the lines of their duty in the reso- 
lution providing for the inquiry. Therefore, I am opposed to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from the State of 
Washington [Mr. Bryan] and shall resist it, because I believe 
that this investigation should be a wide one; should be one 
without any limitation or restriction whenever we strike any 
set of circumstances that will throw light upon these charges 
and allegations that have been made in the public press. There- 
fore I oppose this amendment, and insist that we let this reso- 
lution stand in its full force and vigor, as we have amended it 
up to the present time. [Applause and cries of “ Vote!” 
Vote!“ 1 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] will again be 
reported. 

The amendment was again read. A 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER] 
withdraws his pro forma amendment. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Bryan], which has just been reported the second time. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. | 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Said committee is also directed to inquire whether improper influence 
has been exerted by said association or by any other association, cor- 
poration, or person to secure the appointment or selection of the com- 
mittees of the House, or any of them. 

Mr. COOPER rose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have a commit- 
tee amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will reco first the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett], who offers a committee amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 20, strike out the word “or” and insert a comma in lieu 
thereof, and insert after the word “ selection" the following words, in 
line 20, page 2: “or defeat of Members.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if that amend- 
ment should be adopted, the paragraph would read as follows: 

Said committee is also directed to inquire whether improper infiu- 
ence has been exerted by said association, or by any other association, 
corporation, or person, to secure the appointment, selection, or defeat 
of members of the committees of the House, or any of them. 

The resolution as originally drawn simply applied to the elec- 
tion of Members and not to efforts to defeat any particular 
Member. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman intend to confine the 
effect of his amendment to the election or defeat of Members 
on committees. or Members aspiring to appointment on com- 
mittees? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of members of the commit- 
tees of the House, or any of them” is the way it reads, 

Mr. MURDOCK. The aspirations of Members for appoint- 
ment to committees—is that the idea? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The idea is to see what efforts 
id been made to defeat men 2s well as to secure their selec- 

on. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In committee appointments? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not know whether the language con- 
veys that or not. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not see how it could be 
clearer. It reads: 

Whether improper Influence has been exerted by said association, or 
by any other association— 

And so forth— 


to secure the appointment, selection, or defeat of members of the com- 
mittees of the House, or any of them. 


Mr. MURDOCK. It seems to me, if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will permit me, that the language that he has placed in 
there does not do the thing he intends to be done, which is to 
make an inquiry into the defeat or selection of Members who 
aspire to appointments on committees. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman thinks that 
5 apply to the selection or defeat of Members in their dis- 

c 


Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; and not to appointments on com- 
mittees. 

Mr. RUCKER, Is it intended by this paragraph to confine 
this investigation to efforts to procure the selection or appoint- 
ment or defeat of men to committee assignments in this par- 
ticular Congress or in other Congresses? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There is nothing which limits 
it. It says “of the House or any of them.” I should say by 
the ordinary reasonable construction, taken in connection with 
the rest of the resolution, that it applies to any Congress. 

Mr. RUCKER. Ordinarily referring to ‘committees of the 
House” means the committees of this House, not of the !ast 
Congress. 5 
Sens GARRETT of Tennessee. But it does not say “of this 

ouse,” a 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the proper construction should be 
that it has reference to this Congress or any other Congress, 
in view of the fact that the investigation is to be in reference 
to other matters and other Congresses. < 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think there will be no trouble 
about the construction of it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think there may be. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There is no objection to mak- 
ing it clear. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Tennes- 
see yield to me? 9 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. DECKER. 
if you should say: 


By any other association, corporation, or person to secure or prevent. 
e Fay AN aA or selection of any Representative to any committee 
0 e House. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think that would be very 
good. If the gentleman will formulate that amendment I will 
be glad to accept it in lieu of the amendment which I offered. 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] de- 
sires to offer an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] 
desires to offer an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The gentleman will state his amendment. 

Mr. DECKER. In line 19, page 2, after the word “ secure,” 
insert the words “or preyent the appointment or selection of 
any Representative to any committee of the House.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 19, after the word “secure,” insert the words or 
prevent the ap intment or selection of any Representative to any com- 
mittee of the House.” 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands it, that is offered 
as a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. Is that correct? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I offer to amend the substitute by adding at 
the end of it the words in this or any other Congress.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by adding at the end thereof tim words “in 
this or any other Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have the amend- 
ment reported again. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] and then the 
substitute of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
amendment which I offered, and ask that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] be con- 
sidered as the original amendment. 

x The SPEAKER. That makes it an amendment in the first 
egree. 


Would it not carry out your intention better 
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The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page, 2, line 19, after the word “secure,” insert the words “or 
prevent the e ee or selection of any Representative to any 
committee of the House." 

Mr. RUCKER offered the following amendment to the amendment: 

Add, after the word “ House,” the words “in this or any other 


Congress.” 

Mr. RUCKER. In this or any former Congress, 

Mr. MANN. I should like to inquire whether it is any part 
of the amendment to strike out lines 20 and 21, or whether 
it is intended to leave them in, and to insert this amendment 
between lines 19 and 20. 

Mr: GARRETT of Tennessee. Lines 20 and 21 ought to be 
stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Decker] proposes to insert, without striking out 
anything. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It should be stricken out. 

Mr. DECKER. I move to strike out lines 20 and 21, and 
insert in lieu thereof what has been read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves to strike out lines 20 
and 21, on page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the matter just 
read. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. DECKER]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] as amended by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri IMr. Rucker). 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I desire to ask the gentleman from Texas or the 
gentleman from Tennessee a question. This last amendment is 
made to apply to the committees or Members of any prior 
House? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Are the provisions from line 9. to line 16 
the same page not limited to this House, and ought they not, 
in express language, be made to apply to previous Houses just 
as this last paragraph was by the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr, DECKER]? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman. So far as I am concerned, I think the 


was really unnecessary. 
guage, and I think the paragraph to which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has just referred does undoubtedly apply to past 
Congresses. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman notice the language in 
the preamble, and it, of course, will be used in construing the 
resolution— 

For the purpose of n 1 legislation by a pr 


the official conduct of certain o rs and n 
pointment aud selection of MR ef the House, and for ether 


purpeses— 

And so forth. Would that apply exclusively to the present 
House? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think not at all. 

Mr. MANN. I call attention to the fact that the preamble 
could not refer to the present House, because the preamble 
refers to charges in the newspapers, and they specifically refer 
to prior Congresses. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The idea in the mind of the 
committee was that the preamble applied to past Congresses 
as well as the present. 

Mr. COOPER. Having that understanding, then lines 9 to 16, 
which simply use the expression “the House of Representa- 
tives,” would be construed as applicable to Members of any 
prior Houses. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


lobby for the Poet of influencin: 2 e 
tain and report to what extent and t hae G? at all, 9 
has been 2 y effected or prevented by reason of the exis 
such lobby, 5 Toana to exist at all now or heretofore. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Page 3, line 1, after the word Congress,” insert: 
And if so, the names of the persons composing such lobby. 
Under the resolution as drawn here the committee is only 
authorized to ascertain whether or not a lobby has been in exist- 


enee. I think it ought to be able to report the names of those 
who compose that lobby, if there has been one in existence. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I think that is provided for, any- 
way. If the committee finds there has been a lobby or is a 
lobby, of course it will include the facts indicating what the 
lobby is and of whom it is composed. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to insert that language. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose the committee should find that there 
was a lobby consisting of all of the retail merchants in the 
United States of one particular kind or of all the dairymen in 
the United States, or of all of the wholesale men of one kind 
in the United States, would it be necessary to publish a list of 


all of those people? 
Mr. HENRY. I would not think so. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Under the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Kentucky that would be required. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The object was not to include all men who 
may be interested in legislation, but only those who may be 
situated here in the Capital of the Nation who are ordinarily 
known as lobbyists. 

Mr. MANN. I do not understand this resolution refers to 
maintaining a lobby in the Capital at Washington. That is not 
what it says. The lobby may be maintained at Baltimore or in 
New York or anywhere else throughout the country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that is in broad general terms; 
but the object of this amendment Is to report the names of per- 
sons composing the lobby who are stationed here for the pur- 
pose of influencing legislation. 

Mr. MANN. I think that if some particular individual here 
were identified as a lobbyist, that fact would be reported, with- 
out any specific directions, but the committee may find that the 
National Association of Manufacturers and its members consti- 
tute a lobby, as they probably do. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 1, after the word“ Con 
so, the names of the persons composing 

The question was taken, and the raise! was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest a 
change in the construction of the last clause in the paragraph, 
“if it be found to exist at all now or heretofore.” The words 
“at all” are redundant. Of course, if it exists it exists at all, 
and the language “if it be found to exist heretofore” is unfor- 
tunate. I move as a substitute for that the following: “if it 
be found to exist now or to have existed heretofore.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 4, strike out the words “if it be found to exist at all 
now or heretofore” and insert in lieu thereof it it be found to exist 
now or to have existed heretofore.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Said committee, or any subcommittee thareot, may sit in the city of 
Washington or elsewhere to conduct its tions during the ses- 
sions of the House or recess of Congress. It s have power to em- 
ploy such legal 7 — clerical assistance as may be deemed necessary, to 
send for persons and 1 and e oaths, and shall Dave. the 
right to Koort at any 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the words, in 
Une 9, page 3, such legal or.” I think, in this case, the distin- 
guished Speaker will appoint on the committee some prominent 
legal gentleman of this House who has ability to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses, I believe the members of the com- 
mittee themselves ought to examine these witnesses. I do 
not believe in retaining legal counsel at great expense of from 
$15,000 to $25,000 or more, as it may cost. I am opposed to 
3 any legal counsel. We have had enough of that in 

e past. 

Mr, HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I am not surprised at the gen- 
tleman from New York offering that amendment to strike out 
the provision authorizing this committee to employ counsel. 
In the first place, he is opposed to this resolution, and he has 
stated that the passage of this resolution would create a panic, 

Mr. LEVY. No, no; no, sir. 

Mr, HENRY. I think it is a stampede, not a panic. 

Mr. LEVY. No, sir; I meant to say if you make a broad 
investigation, which I understood this resotution to be, to take 
in everything—money investigation and everything—it would 
create trouble as it did last year. Now, we have had the experi- 
ence of last year in connection with the money investigation, 
and 


Mr. HENRY. How? 

Mr. LEVY. In the money question. Mr. Untermyer acted 

as a district attorney. He was biased and did not ask the proper 
questions for that committee nor did he help them. If the 
members of that committee had done their duty and asked the 


= ort, the words “and if 
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witnesses the questions and cross-examined them, it would have 
been a great deal better than Mr. Untermyer. 

Mr. HENRY. If my friend from New York had been en- 
denvoring to assist the work of that committee 


Mr. LEVY. I did, sir. 
Mr. HENRY (continuing). And not trying to impede the 
investigation 


Mr. LEVY. I was before your committee and said what we 
needed was remedial legislation, not investigation, and that is 
what we did need. That is the whole trouble. We should have 
given remedial legislation instead of an investigation. I said 
there was no Money Trust, but under our existing currency laws 
there was danger of one. The State of New York, its banks and 
bankers were so patriotic they never made use of the power 
they had. That is the trouble to-day—we want remedial legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HENRY. Does the gentleman mean to say that there is 
no Money Trust? 

Mr. LEVY. Yes, sir; I mean to say that there is no Money 
Trust. You never proved that there was a Money Trust. You 
have proved that under the law it was possible for a money 
trust to exist, but that power had never been exercised by the 
patriotic bankers of this country. 

Mr. HENRY. In view of the information elicited I am sur- 
prised at the attitude of my distinguished friend from New 
York. 

Mr. LEVY. The matter was paraded before the country in 
a false light. New York came forward in the 1907 panic and 
stood by the whole country. 

Mr. HENRY. What per cent of.interest did they get? 

Mr. LEVY. It was no question of interest; there was no 
money. New York paid out every dollar to the banks of the 
country 

Mr. HENRY. Where did they get the money? 

Mr. LEVY. From bankers and the banks of New York City 
and the Nation. They came to the rescue, and that is what 
stayed the panic. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy]. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard a little fur- 
ther. I simply wanted to develop my friend's side of the case; 
that is all; and I allowed him to ask a question. I contend that 
after we have made this resolution broad enough to inaugurate 
an exhaustive investigation we ought to put every power and 
every legitimate influence at their command. We ought to give 
them an abundance of clerical assistance, and if they need legal 
assistance we ought to allow them to employ counsel. I have no 
counsel in mind. It would not make any difference to me what 
lawyers might be employed in this investigation, but I do know 
that the membership of this House, busy as it Is with official 
duties and with questions of patronage and with the daily 
routine of its work here, these seven Members will not have the 
time to give this question all the attention that it requires. 

For years and years we have been hearing of invisible gov- 
ernment. We have been hearing of government by special in- 
terests, and all those things, and now when we have a direct 
charge here by two of the great newspapers of this country that 
a great association of manufacturers, that certain men, have 
combined themselves together to fix the committees of this 
House, to influence Representatives and Senators, to elect men 
to office, and to defeat them, I say we ought to put it in the 
power of this committee to employ one or two of the greatest 
22 of this country to take up the 20,000 telegrams and 

tters ‘i 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Not for the present. I say that we ought to em- 
ploy them to take up the 20,000 letters and telegrams and docu- 
ments and papers, and study the case as a lawyer should study a 
great case, and prepare it for this committee in order that they 
may elicit the proper information. If there ever was a com- 
mittee appointed by the Senate or the House where they need 
the authority, this is a case where it should occur. To me it is 
perfectly plain that we should go to the bottom of these trans- 
actions and let our investigation strike where it may. If it 
strikes anyone on the other side of the House or on this side, 
Democrat, Republican, or Bull Mooser, or those belonging to 
any other political party, let in the sunlight of publicity and let 
the American people know whether or not this invisible govern- 
ment has done these things. 

Oh, it is all well enough to say that we have able lawyers 
that can be put on this committee. That is true. We have able 
lawyers in this House, They have their duties as Representa- 
tives, and what we ought to do is to authorize them to employ 
lawyers to study this case exhaustively and present the facts 
and follow up every lead as it occurs in order that the investi- 


gation may be what the American people demand it should be 
and have a right to expect of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman from New York 
IMr. Levy] is opposed to this resolution. He was opposed to 
the Money Trust investigation and said 

Mr. LEVY. Will the gentleman allow me for a minute? 

Mr. HENRY. I have not the time. He says that the counsel 


employed in that investigation accomplished no good. I am 
here to say to-day, and I measure my words when I say it, 
that the investigation of the Money Trust under the guidance 
of that great lawyer, Mr. Untermyer, of New York, has done 
more to uncover this invisible government and to establish 
that there is a Money Trust than anything that was ever done 
by any other proceeding, either in the House or in the Senate. 
It was one of the great investigations, and it will redound to 
the good of this and generations coming after us, and when 
we complete this work, if we do it under the guidance of the 
right sort of a lawyer, we will have accomplished another great 
thing for the American people. 

Mr. COX and Mr. HAY rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
is recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I can not remain idle and not 
speak my sentiments in behalf of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy]. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Henry] says he is not surprised at the gen- 
tleman from New York offering his amendment, because, he 
says, the gentleman from New York has been opposed to this 
resolution. I want to say here that no man in this House, I 
care not what his politics may be, is any more enthusiastic for 
this resolution than I am. I have been for it since I read in 
the press last Sunday evening the Mulhall But I 
can not and I will not remain idly by without defending the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Levy]. I do not care whether he is for or against the resolu- 
tion. To me that is nothing. But in my judgment it is a 
stigma cast upon this House, when we plead guilty in this 
resolution—before the country—to the charge that we have 
not legal talent enough in this House to conduct this investi- 
gation and to explore it to the absolute bottom. [Applause.] 

I am unalterably opposed to the reckless, heedless, wild, ex- 
travugant expenditure of the people's money for such a purpose, 
when we eught to assume that burden ourselves and bear it 
upon our own shoulders. Why, who has forgotten the debate 
upon the floor of this House when the Money Trust investigat- 
ing comuittee made its report and the criticisms upon Mr. 
Untermyer for assuming entire Jurisdiction of that committee? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. In that case there was a limitation of the cost 
in the resolution originally passed. Subsequently they asked 
for $25,000 or $80,000 more, and it was granted, and there was 
a great deal of criticism in consequence. In this resolution 
there is no limitation of cost? 

Mr. COX. None in the world. 

I was not a member of the committee that investigated that 
trust, but if I had been I would absolutely have refused to be 
bound by the questions of Mr. Untermyer. As a Representa- 
tive in Congress owing a duty to my constituency, I deny the 
right of any committee to employ lawyers and counsel to come 
in and conduct that investigation in its absolute entirety. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. DIES. Speaking of the Money Trust and the fifteen-odd 
thousand dollars paid to our Hebrew brother, Mr. Untermyer, 
by the parties engaged in conducting that investigation, I want 
to ask the gentleman this question: Does he now know anything 
more about the Money Trust than he knew and everybody else 
knew before that investigation? 

Mr. COX. Not as the result of the brain power of Mr. Unter- 
myer; no. If I were appointed a member of this investigating 
committee I would not vote for lawyers to supervise the ques- 
tions to be propounded to these lobbyists. I would refuse to 
let them censor my questions, and I believe that any man whom 
the Spenker of this House will appoint upon that committee 
will feel the same way. I am in favor of appointing seven 
Members of this House, and I care not whom the Speaker ap- 
points. I know he will appoint men of ability and throw the 
responsibility upon them, and then we will have a full and 
complete investigation. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to | a power which dominates or influences the action of this House. 


the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. COX. I have not the time now. 

Here is what you would have if you hire lawyers—you might 
have this condition brought upon you: The members of that 
committee will feel that their power is superseded by some 
lawyer. They will undertake to cast about and throw the 
responsibility upon some hired attorney, who is to get $25,000 
or $30,000, or perhaps $50,000 before the investigation closes. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY. Does not the gentleman understand that this 
only leayes it to the discretion of the committee to employ 
counsel if they deem it necessary? 

Mr. COX. I understand that thoroughly; but I refuse to 
leave it to the discretion of the committee. First let the Speaker 
appoint his committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina objects. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the merits of this 
amendment can be obscured by attacking the attitude of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] as to this resolution in 
its entirety. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him for one minute? 

Mr. SMALL. Not now. I am in favor of the amendment. 
There is no ground upon which the employment of an attorney 
to assist committees can be justified as existing in this case. 
There is no expert legal knowledge required. There is no such 
degree of labor or investigation as ought to be put upon an attor- 
ney; no labor which can not well be undertaken by members 
of the committee themselves. 

Besides that, Mr. Speaker, if there was ever a committee in 
which it was inappropriate to authorize the employment of an 
attorney, it is this committee. 

This committee is authorized to investigate charges which 
affect the integrity of the House; and to say to the country 
that such a committee must have the assistance of an outsider, 
an attorney, in order to prepare the committee to investigate 
the questions and the charges affecting the integrity of its mem- 
bership, and of the body as a whole, is a reflection upon the 
House and upon the committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there is not the slightest justification for this 
resolution to carry with it the authority or the option upon the 
part of the committee to employ any legal assistance. Mention 
was made of the thousands of documents that would be sub- 
mitted, all of which would be required to be analyzed. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, that is provided for. No Member of the House 
will object to the committee having ample clerical assistance, 
such assistance as can assemble and analyze any volume of 
testimony or record evidence which may be submitted to the 
committee, so as to avoid imposing upon the committee any 
undue burden of that character. I am surprised that the Com- 
mittee on Rules, in bringing in this resolution, should have 
considered for a moment that a committee of this character, to 
inquire into the integrity of the House, should even be author- 
ized to employ counsel to assist it in the performance of its 
delicate, important, and responsible duties. 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY. The inquiry is not so much to exonerate Mem- 
bers who are charged. ‘The Members can exonerate themselves 
in 30 minutes when this committee is convened for action. That 
is not the side of the question I am looking at. I know these 
gentlemen will clear themselves very speedily. It does not take 
any lawyer to do that, but there is the other great question over 
and beyond that—the question of this invisible government, of 
these men who have tried for the last 20 or 25 years to dominate 
the affairs of legislation. That is what we want ventilated, and 
I want this committee to get back of that. I have no fears 
about how the Members will come out of this matter. They can 
defend themselves. There is no question of reflection on them, 
but it is a question of getting into a broader field and ascer- 
taining the activities of this great National Association of 
Manufacturers and other special interests that have been goy- 
erning this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. I did not yield for a speech, Mr. Speaker. The 
argument for the authorization or employment of counsel in this 
case can not be justified by speaking of an invisible government, 


This committee are not authorized to investigate any invisible 
government, except in so far as it assumes tangible form and 
shape and attempts to influence by improper methods, motives, 
and purposes the official action of this House in matters which 
have heretofore come before it. That is the question, and not 
the question of any invisible government. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Under the rule, is debate on this amendment 
exhausted? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, it is. 

Mr. MANN. Then let us have a vote on it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

Page 3, line 9, strike out the words “ legal or.” 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
I am in favor of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York, and I can hardly agree with the argument advanced 
against it by the gentleman from Texas. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Henry] seems to assume that unless counsel is em- 
ployed we will not get at the facts. In other words, he charges 
that facts would be smothered unless we employed an attorney. 
He said he wanted the light of day thrown upon all these ques- 
tions to be investigated by this committee. I do not know any 
people to whom I would rather trust the great task of examin- 
ing into these questions than seven Members of this House, 
[Applause.] Who is most interested in bringing these things 
to light? Who is most interested in having the light of day 
thrown upon all these charges which have been made against 
the membership of this House? It is the membership of this 
House; and the agents appointed by the Speaker of this House 
will be the men who above all others will be in favor of throw- 
ing the light of day upon all of these different questions. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not want an attorney to tell us how to 
conduct this investigation. If it is true that this investigation 
should be turned over to an attorney, why not let the Speaker 
of this House appoint an attorney or attorneys, and let them do 
it, and let us be their witnesses, or whatever else they choose 
to call upon us for? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will for a question. 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman does not understand that I 
said this committee would turn the investigation over to an 
attorney, does he? 

Mr. HAY. No. 

Mr. HENRY. I only said that the attorney would be under 
the direction of the committee and would aid in this investiga- 
tion under the direction of this committee. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman insisted, or rather said, that in 
order that the facts might not be smothered, it was necessary 
to employ an attorney. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; smothered by some witnesses evading 
process of the committee, where the committee could not follow 
them up. 

Mr. HAY. Has the gentleman so low an opinion of the legal 
ability of this House that he does not think it is equal to the 
cross-examination of any witness who might appear before 
this committee? 

Mr. HENRY. That is not the question. If the gentleman 
were on this committee, would he feel that he had all of the 
time to devote to it—— 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I would. If I were on this committee, which 
I sincerely trust will not be the case, I would feel that it was 
my duty to devote all of my time, all of my energy, all of my 
brains to giving to the work of this committee the utmost dili- 
gence that I could. 

Mr. HENRY. I certainly hope the Speaker will put the gen- 
tleman upon the committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. A 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman believe that if we want 
a speedy investigation that goes to the bottom of the matter, 
we not only better not have an attorney employed, but better 
keep the attorneys off the committee? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAY. No; I do not believe that. I believe it will be 
very much better for a speedy investigation not to employ an 
attorney, but I believe that there ought to be lawyers here on 
the committee—not all lawyers, but some lawyers. 

Mr. MANN. But if they were not on the committee at all, 
we would learn more in quicker time. 

Mr. HAY. That may be the gentleman's opinion, but it is not 
mine. For the reasons I have given I do not believe it is neces- 
sary, and I do not believe it will be right to employ an attorney 
in an investigation of this character. 
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Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last two 
words. This impresses me as did another case; and I do not, of 
course, mean this in reference to my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Henry], but unwittingly we are trying to do for some lawyer 
what Dayid Lamar, of recent fame, was trying to do for an- 
other lawyer in New York—get him a job. [Laughter.] I 
just want to drop this for the benefit of my colleague and for 
the benefit of this House: If there is a man, a Member of Con- 
gress, who knows any more about the Money Trust now than 
he did before we paid Mr. Untermyer his $15,000, I want 
him to hold up his hand and tell me what he has learned since 
then. We knew then what our national banking laws were. 
We knew then all about the gambling on the stock exchange. 
My colleague talks about the “ invisible” government that con- 
trols and holds in its hand the destiny of this Republic. I 
deny that. I stand before one branch of the visible Govern- 
ment of this Republic, and there is not a man here who knows 
better than my colleague from Texas [Mr. Henry] that there is 
no “invisible” government in this Republic, unless, indeed, our 
constituents at home, of whom we are dreadfully afraid, are 
the “invisible” government. To leave the impression upon this 
country, to leave the impression among the ignorant and the 
uninitiated that there is some “invisible,” satanic government 
here that is shaping legislation and controlling us is almost 
diabolical in its effect on the integrity of our institutions. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. With pleasure. 

Mr. HENRY. According to the argument of my colleague 
from Texas, we do not want any investigation at all. 

Mr. DIES. Oh, well, we have 433 Members of Congress, and 
you are going to give them a whitewash by a committee of seven. 
It reminds me of what John Randolph, of Roanoke, said one 
time when they had a horse race in Virginia. They could not 
get a stakeholder. Some fellow popped up and said: “I will 
hold your money.” “ Yes,” said Randolph, “ but who will hold 
you?’ [Laughter.] If the American people will not believe in 
the integrity and the honesty of 433 of their Representatives, 
will they believe in the verdict of seven or nine of their num- 
ber that you get to try them? Talk about hiring lawyers to 
come here to develop the honesty or patriotism of Members of 
Congress! It will turn out like the Money Trust investigation, 
which was not worth a penny and which cost the Government 
almost a quarter of a million dollars. You do not know anything 
now about the Money Trust that was not known before. We knew 
then and we know now that the people are paying interest on 
the bonds and paying interest on the notes issued by the banks. 

The President of the United States is making a patriotic 
effort to give the country a stable, Government-controlled cur- 
rency, and I am with him in the effort. Instead of running 
around here like scared rats in a barn talking about lobbies 
that do not exist and lobbyists that do not exist, let us pass 
a currency bill and go home. We have already revised the 
tarif? downwards, thank God, and I helped to do it, and I am 
going to help the President and the Congress give the people 
currency legislation, and all this talk about hiring lawyers 
and have them investigate Congress is bunk of the purest va- 
riety. Let me tell you something. The people believe we are 
honest now—— 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? F 

Mr. DIES. With unspeakable pleasure. 

Mr. COOPER. Thank you kindly. If I understand the 
gentleman’s position here, the House of Representatives, being 
investigated, ought to ask the questions. In other words, be- 
ing investigated, it ought to interrogate witnesses. Is that it? 

Mr. DIES. If I thought we needed investigation, which I do 
not - 

Mr. COOPER. We are going to pass the resolution. 

Mr. DIES. Conscious of my own rectituđe and firm in 
the faith that you are as honest as I am, and that no lobby is 
going to influence either you or me in passing legislation, I 
think it is the merest act of cowardice for this House to hire 
lawyers and appoint committees to engage in an investigation 
at this time, the only effect of which will be to spend a few 
thousand dollars and waste a lot of time. If there has been 
wrongdoing by Members of Congress, let us punish, not hold 
hearings; impeachment is your remedy, not a long-winded in- 
vestigation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The pro forma amendment is withdrawn and the question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HENRY. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 82. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands tellers. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is going to delay 
the House I shall make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. HENRY. How is that? : 

Mr. MANN. Tellers will not change the result. It takes 
too long and some of us want to get away. 

Mr. HENRY. I do not think any gentleman would make the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. MANN. Isay it is too late in the afternoon on Saturday 
afternoon. Some of us want to leave town. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact, while I 
believe that the House should leave this part of the resolution 
as it was, I withdraw my demand for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his 
demand for tellers. On this question the ayes are 86, the noes 
are 32, and the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
is adopted. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: P 
Cc 
report on or before the Ist day of September, 1913.“ 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, this amendment simply requires 
the committee to conclude this investigation and submit its 
final report by the ist day of September, 1913. It seems to 
me that a limit should be placed upon the period within which 
this committee may continue its investigation and submit its 
final report, and I have selected September 1 as being a date 
probably before the adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress. That will give the committee substantially two months, 
July and August, within which to pursue its investigations, - 
an ample time within which to formulate their report after 
the actual investigation has been concluded. That, it seems to 
me, is a wise limitation upon the committee, both upon the 
score of expense and for the additional reason that an inquiry 
of this kind, involving the integrity of the- membership of this 
House and of the House as a whole, should be conducted as 
speedily and concluded as quickly as it may be with dignity 
and with proper discharge of the duties devolying upon such 
committee. 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY. I did not catch the amendment as it was re- 
ported, my attention being distracted at the time. Does the 
gentleman propose to limit this committee to a report on the 
1st day of September on everything? 

Mr. SMALL. On everything. 

Mr. HENRY. I will say to the gentleman very candidly that 
if he shall insist upon that, I will make the point of no quorum 
before I will let that amendment go through. I give the gentle- 
man that notice now. This investigation is too large and too 
important to put such a limit on it. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I am going to insist on my amend- 
ment, and it is for the House to decide. Unless it can be shown 
that more time is required for the investigation and the de- 
liberations of this committee than practically 60 days—— 

Mr. BARNHART, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. BARNHART. It has been frequently stated this after- 
noon that it is possible that the Senate, haying possession of 
the important papers in this case, might hold them for a month 
or six weeks, during which there would be no hope of the 
House coming into possession of them. Suppose these papers 
might be delayed in the hands of the Senate committee for that 
length of time, or for months for that matter? I hope the 
gentleman will change that amendment. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, that is merely speculative. I 
have heard the same statement, but I can not believe, and I do 
not believe, that a committee of the Senate would refuse to 
deliver to a committee of the House, after it shall have been 
constituted, all such record evidence as they may have affecting 
the integrity of the membership of the House, and I can not 
believe that the Senate committee would be guilty of such a 
discourtesy and thereby delay the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I deplore the fact that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has introduced that amendment. 
At first the gentleman is in favor of striking out the provision 
allowing this committee to employ counsel. Now, he comes 


along, after the striking out of the provision authorizing the 
committee to employ counsel, and wants to put a limit of less 
than four weeks on this committee to investigate and make a 
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report on this great question. What is there to hide? Why 
not let it have publicity? What fear has the gentleman that 
this committee can profitably put in three or four or six months 
in order to get to the bottom of these nefarious charges? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am going to make a point of no 
quorum at a quarter to 4 o'clock. 

Mr. HENRY. I will finish long before that. [Cries of 
“Vote!” „Vote!“ ! Mr. Speaker, it would not distress me if 
the gentleman did make the point of no quorum, because this 
investigation does not and can not affect me one way or the 
other. If you begin it on Monday I shall be satisfied. If you 
do not begin it at all it will not worry me, except for the 
integrity of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Let us vote. 8 

Mr. HENRY. But I wanted to call to the attention of the 
membership of the House that after striking out the provision 
for counsel there is a sentiment and an effort to put a limit 
on the time this committee is to sit and make an investigation. 
[Cries of “ Vote!” „Vote! “J 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, line 6, page 3, 
by striking out the words “or any subcommittee thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 6, strike out the words or any subcommittee thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, one moment. I move that 
amendment because, in my judgment, seven men is a number 
sufficiently small to consider a thing of this vast importance. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit me 
to interrupt him just to suggest one thing? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have an idea that the only 
time there would be a subcommittee appointed would be, based 
on experience I have had with a committee similar to this, in 
cases where perchance there might be a sick witness or some- 
thing of that sort away from where the committee was sitting, 
and where it would be economy to send two members of the 
committee to take the testimony. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I think that consideration does 
not weigh against the importance of having all the seven men 
who are on this committee see every witness who testifies. 
One of our constitutional provisions is that a man being tried 
for an offense shall be entitled to be confronted by the wit- 
nesses against him. I want the judges of this case, this com- 
mittee, to see every man and every woman, and see what they 
look like, notice their manner, and determine whether they are 
telling the truth or not. 

I do not want a committee of seven to appoint a subcommittee 
of two to go out and take the testimony of a witness and then 
have the other five know nothing whatever of what was said in 
the deposition. That never amounts to anything, as any lawyer 
knows, in the trial of an important lawsuit. 

That ought to be stricken out, and there ought also to be an 
amendment to the effect that every meeting of the committee 
should be open to the public. [Cries of “ Vote!” Vote! “] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coon] offers another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inse after the word “ Congress,” in line 9, 
following: “All meetings of said committee or of any subcomm 
cepting only executive meetings, shall be open to the public.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I have not the slightest objection 
to that amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Neither have I. 

Mr. MURDOCK. One moment, Mr. Speaker. What does the 
gentleman mean when he proposes to provide that all meetings 
shall be open to the public except executive meetings? 

Mr. COOPER. I will say to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, that 
I do not think any committee should have any secret meetings 
at all. I think that every meeting of a committee, executive 
nnd otherwise, should be public. But as a matter of fact it is 
only by drawing this amendment in this way that it stands any 
chance of being adopted. 


e 3, the 
ttee, ex- 


Mr. MURDOCK. As a matter of fact can not the committee 
hold all its meetings in secret? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the word “ executive“ has come to 
mean “ secret,” so that the gentleman’s amendment means sim- 
ply that all meetings of the committee, except secret meetings, 
shall be open to the public. 

Mr. COOPER. I know, of course, that whenever the gentle- 
man from Illinois has an opportunity to make a comment of 
that kind that would be his comment. But I have never known 
an executive meeting of a committee to be anything but a meet- 
ing where you did not take the testimony of the witnesses. An 
executive meeting, I have always understood, is where a com- 
mittee decides what it will do, making up its mind upon facts 
presented to it. But if that interpretation is now put upon it— 
and it has been put into the record by the gentleman from IHi- 
nois—it is an interpretation that I have not heard before upon 
other committees, because in the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
when men come we say, “ We are about to have an executive 
meeting,” and everybody goes out except the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why not strike that word out? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the word 
“executive” and say “all meetings for the hearing of wit- 
nesses or the taking of testimony by any committee or sub- 
committee shall be open to the public.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] as modified. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in order that the gentleman may. 
have time in which to correct the language of his amendment, 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Will not the gentleman wait a second? 
I want to rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I hope the gentleman will with- 
hold his point for a little while. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty-seven Members are present—not a 
quorum. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned, under the order previously made, until Wednesday, 
July 9, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. g 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending 
the correction of the item of the sundry civil act approved June 
23, 1913, in regard to post-office building at Canton, III. (H. Doe. 
No. 133); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination 
and survey of Hillsboro River, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 132); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6634) to provide. for the proper 
observance of the Fourth of July in the city of Washington; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 6625) to authorize the county 
of Hamilton, in the State of Tennessee, to coustruct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, in the State of Ten- 
nessee; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6686) to fix the boundaries of the Crest 
Road on Mission or Missionary Ridge, in Hamilton County, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 6637) for a grazing home- 
stead and supplemental grazing entries; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6638) providing for an appropriation for 
the preservation of the grasses on the public domain by the 
extermination of prairie dogs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 6639) authorizing juries to fix 
punishment of defendants convicted in United States courts 
in certain cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6640) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Sparta, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6641) to determine powers of United 
States judges as to instructions to juries; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6642) to appropriate $20,000 for the ex- 
tension and completion of Hooker Road from St. Elmo up 
Lookout Mountain, in Hamilton County, Tenn., to United States 
reseryation, Point Park, and battlefield on Lookout Mountain, 
and acceptance by cession of said roads by United States; to 
the Committee of Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6643) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at McMinnville, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6644) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Madisonville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6645) recognizing the military service of 
and giving pensionable status under all pension laws ofthe United 
States to persons serving under United States officers as home 
guards, militia, or other provisional troops during the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 6646) to regulate the payment 
of salaries of post-office clerks and letter carriers in the City 
Delivery Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURGESS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 104) request- 
ing the President to consider the expediency of effecting a treaty 
with European powers providing for the neutralization of the 
Philippine Islands and to protect an independent government 
there when established; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 105) directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to grant an increase in freight 
rates; to the Committee on Rules. 

Ry Mr, J. M. © SMITH: Memorial of the Legislature of 
Michigan, praying Congress to call a convention to propose an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
polygainy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3y Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 6647) for the relief 
of James A, Griffith and Hannibal I. Griffith; to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 6648) granting a pension to Mil- 
dred J, Cutsinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6649) granting a pension to Fred Lamke; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6650) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Raney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 6651) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane ©. Parrott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, DALE: A bill (H. R. 6652) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Luke O’Brien; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 6653) for the relief of Mary 
Van Deventer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 6654) for the relief of William 
S. Eames and Thomas C. Young; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 6655) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Kiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6656) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Koenig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 6657) for the relief of 
Thomas J. Haynes; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 6658) granting a pension to 
J. L. McDowell, alias Leander Dickey; to the Committee on 
Pensions, / 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6659) granting a pension to Hayes Brum- 
mitt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6660) granting a pension to Seborn J. 
Mullins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6661) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Pearce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6662) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Mills; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6663) granting a pension to Dautry C. 
Baine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6664) granting a pension to Joseph Clyde 
Shadden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6665) granting a pension to Andrew 
Solomon, alias Andrew Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6666) granting a pension to Mary Emma 
Axmacher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6667) granting a pension to Harriet E. 
Aiken; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6668) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Hollaway ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6669) granting a pension to Margaret J. 
Ferguson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6670) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Watson or Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6671) granting a pension to John B. 
Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6672) granting a pension to Mary J. Pear- 
son; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6673) granting a pension to Ella Neff; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6674) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca A. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6675) granting an increase of pension to 
Benedict Ellis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6676) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6677) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Walsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6678) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Sutherland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6679) granting an increase of pension to 
James Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6680) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Pack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6681) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert B. Weathers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6682) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Walsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6683) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton J. Beebe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6684) granting an increase of pension to 
Melvin P. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6685) for the relief of L. W. Hildebrand, 
administrator of the estate of John W. Hildebrand, deceased; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6686) for the relief of Jesse A. Wallace; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6687) for the relief of Jesse Walling; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6688) for the relief of Mrs. David Gil- 
lespie; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6689) for the relief of James B. Hoge; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6690) for the relief of the estate of Wash- 
ington Pryor, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 6691) for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Eblen; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6692) for the relief of Edward D. Pickett; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6693) for the relief of D. J. Rogers; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6694) for the relief of William Roberts; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6695) for the relief of John M. Heard; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6696) for the relief of trustees of the 
Boiling Fork Baptist Church, of Cowan, Tenn.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6697) for the relief of John Coppinger; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6698) for the relief of the estate of P. W. 
Key; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6699) for the relief of Sarah J. Standefer; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6700) for the relief of G. R. West; to the 
Committee on War Claims. à 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6701) for the relief of the widow of the 
late Capt. Daniel C. Trewhitt; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6702) for the relief of William M. White; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6703) for the relief of Samuel McJunkin; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6704) for the relief of James Moore; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6705) for the relief of R. H. Sively; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6706) for the relief of James Nipper; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6707) for the relief of Jasper N. T. Ham- 
ilton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6708) for the relief of James Nipper; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6709) for the relief of Isom M. Qualls; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 6710) for the relief of the estate of William 
Duncan, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6711) for the relief of the estate of Daniel 
C. Yarnell, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6712) for the relief of the estate of J. K. 
Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6713) for the relief of the estate of John 
A. Pickett, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6714) for the relief of the estate of George 
P. Carmichael, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6715) for the relief of the estate of Aaron 
Murdock, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6716) for the relief of the estate of Austin 
Hackworth, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6717) for the relief of the estate of W. G. 
Hoge, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6718) for the retief of the estate of Burrell 
L. Bennett, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6719) for the relief of the estate of Louisa 
M. Kirklin, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6720) for the relief of the estate of George 
M. Carroll, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6721) for the relief of the trustees of Hen- 
negans Chapel, Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Dunlap, 
Sequatchie County, Tenn.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6722) for the relief of A. Shelton, adminis- 
trator of the estate of Elizabeth W. Carper; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6723) for the relief of the heirs of Mar- 
garet Sivley, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6724) for the relief of the heirs of Chris- 
topher Wood, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6725) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Robert Worthington ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6726) granting an honorable discharge to 
Marion Hixson; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6727) to correct the military record of John 
M. Southard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6728) to correct the military record of 
R. B. Hendrickson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6729) to correct the military record of 
Samuel D. Houston; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6730) for the relief of W. P. Qualls; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6731) to correct the military records of the 
United States so as to muster James Kirkland in and out of 
service in United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6732) to remove the charge of desertion 
against the name of Samuel J. Rayl; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6733) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Henry H. Walker; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6734) to remove the charge of desertion 
against the name of Thomas J, Schrimpsher; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6735) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Martin Van Buren, alias Martin Van Buren McRey- 
nolds; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6736) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the name of Gabriel P. Keith; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6787) to remove the charge of desertion 
yee the name of John W. Bates; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6738) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Josiah J. Bryan, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6739) to appropriate for and pay claim 
of T. F. Vann, administrator of Leroy P. Campbell, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6740) granting a 
pension to Columbia A. Seaman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6741) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bin (H. R. 6742) for the relief 
of John K. Steedman; to the Committee on Claims. | 
By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 6743) for 


the relief of Robert Abernethy; to the Committee on Military, 
Affairs, i 


PETITIONS, EFC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: l 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of the Order of Rail« | 
way Conductors of America, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, protesting 
against any change in the present liability laws unfavorable to 
the employee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring the passage of legislation for 
an immediate reform in the banking system of the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CARR: Petitions of 448 employees of the Lambert 
Mine, 291 of the Kyles Mine, 24 of the Youngstown Mine, 225 
of the Oliphant Mine, 362 of the Bitner Mine, 275 of the Juniata 
Mine, 195 of the Filbert Mine, 447 of the Phillips Mine, 65 of 
the Yorkum Mine, 52 of the Shoaf Mine, 203 of the Dearth Mine, | 
136 of the Colonial No. 3 Mine, 374 of the Continental No. 1 
Mine, 355 of the Continental No. 2 Mine, 286 of the Continental, 
No. 3 Mine, 482 of the Buffington Mine, 301 of the Bridgeport 
Mine, 133 of the Crossland Mine, 356 of the Ronco Mine, 384 of 
the Redstone Mine, 294 of the Adelaide Mine, 335 of the David- 
son Mine, 477 of the Trotter Mine, 509 of the Leckrone Mine, 
877 of the Leith Mine, 308 of the Valley Mine, 404 of the Leisen- 
ring No. 3 Mine, 308 of the Lei No. 2 Mine, 582 of the 
Leisenring Mine No. 1, 225 of the Broad Ford Mine, 529 of the 
Edenborn Mine, 260 of the Wynn Mine, 551 of the Lemont Mine, 
398 of the Footedale Mine, 190 of the Gates Mine, 692 of the 
Colonial No. 1 Mine, 15 of the Colonial No. 3 Mine, 110 of the 
Coalbrook Mine, 423 of the Yorkrun Mime, 530 of the Shoaf, 
Mine, 321 of the Collin Mine, 268 of the Youngstown Mine, 19 of 
the Grindstone Mine, and 45 of the Collier Mine, all of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., protesting against a dissolution of the United 
States Steel Corporation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of 2,000 citizens of Merced and Stan- 
Islaus Counties, protesting against the proposed diversion of 
the waters of the watershed of the San Joaquin Valley; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of the Order of Railway Conductors of Amer- 
ica, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, protesting against any change in the 
present liability laws unfavorable to the employee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Papers te accompany bill for the relicf 
of Mary Van Deventer, née Rains, of Grangeville, Idaho; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., favoring the establishment on the Pacific 
coast by the United States Department of Commerce of an 
agency for the dissemination of information among Pacific 
coast commercial interests; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Oakland Rotary Club, of Oakland, Cal., 
favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of California, 
protesting against a committee on public health; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of San Jose, Cal., fayoring 
the passage of the legislation to prevent the importation of the 
plumage and feathers of wild birds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. | 

Also, petition of C. H. Brake, San Jose, Cal., protesting 
against including mutual life insurance companies in the income- 
tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 4617) 
for the relief of the heirs of Julius Alexander Ward, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Petition of the board of directors of the 
Industrial Club, of Cheyenne, Wyo., favoring ownership by the 
United States of the buildings occupied by its foreign represent- 
atives; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER (by request): Petition of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage of a 
1-cent letter postage rate; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 
5648) granting a pension to Grant H. Hill; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By, Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Papers to accompany bill for the 
relief of John K. Steedman; to the Committee on Claims, 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, July 7, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair, 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
98) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents for 
the use of the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, to be held at 
Brunswick, Ga., in July, 1913. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 98) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents for the use of 
the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, to be held at Brunswick, 
Ga., in July, 1913, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. 7 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. PERKINS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of California, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

SENATE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, June 30, 1913. 
United States Senator GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 
rovisions of a senate joint resolution 

Marara of the State of California I 

ereof. 


Dran Sin: Pursuant to the 
adopted by both houses of the 
herewith transmit to you a copy 

Respectfully, yours, W. N. PARRISH, Secretary. 


Senate joint resolution 18, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States for favorable consideration of the request of the 8 
of the State of California for investigations and surveys by the Cali- 
fornia Débris Commission under the provisions of an act of Con- 
gress approved March 1, 1893, to aid in the preparation and making 
a report on a . for the relief from floods in the San Joaquin 
Valley and the delta of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers and 
for improvements in aid of commerce and navigation. 


Whereas conditions injuriously affecting vast areas of valuable land 
ndjacent to, and the interests of commerce and navigation in, the 
river systems of the San Joaquin Valley, within the power of the 
California Débris Commission to correct under the provisions of an 
act of Congress sopot March 1, 1893, creating said commission 
and defining its duties, are identical with those ex g in the river 
systems o5 the Sacramento Valley and require like remedial treat- 
ment; an 

Whereas the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers form a delta common 
to both, and by connecting waterways their flood waters mingle, fre- 
quently Involving great damage to property and to navigation; and 

Whereas the work involved and plans contemplated in said rivers and 
said delta under the requirements of said act should be coordinated 
into one harmonious project; and 

Whereas the report of said commission made in accordance with the 
requirements of said act, including maps and containing a project, 
together with estimate of the cost thereof, for the relief from floods 
in the Sacramento Valley, transmitted to the Con of the United 
States by the Secretary of War June 25, 1911, an approved and rec- 
ommended by him for adoption by Congress, now designated as House 
Document No. 81, Sixty-second Congress, first session, with such modi- 
fications therein as have since said last-named date been made and 
approved, applies only to the Sacramento River conditions, and said 
commission strongly urges that work begin at once and provision 
be made for its early completion“; and 

Whereas as delay in treating these conditions in the river systems of the 
Sacramento Valley has greatly added to the — 5 done as well as to 
the cost of the proposed project, the same results will follow delay in 
yerning Hke conditions in the river systems of the San Joaquin Val- 
ey; an 

Whereas as inyestigations and surveys are required preliminary to the 
making of a report by said commission on said river systems in the 
San Joaquin Valley, it is of the utmost importance that such investi- 

tions and surveys be commenced without unnecessary delay; and 

Whereas as said remedial work necessary in said river systems and 
said delta make the problem a vital one poy for an eariy solution, 
the Legislature of the State of California has by 1 legisla- 
tion adopted the project contained in said report, s appropr. ated 
funds therefor, and has in other ways indicated its willingness to 
cooperate with the United States in furtherance of this great work: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 
jointly, That the Legislature of the State of California in regular ses- 
sion assembled memorializes the Congress of the United States for such 
legislation and direction as will provide for such investigations and sur- 
sot by the California Débris Commission under the provisions of said 
act, thereby hastening the preparation and making of the report on a 

roject for the relief from floods in the San Joaquin Valley and said 
gone and for improvements in aid of commerce and navigation; be it 

rther 

Resolved, That our Senators and . In Congress be, and 
they are hereby, uested to use all norable means to secure fayor- 
able consideration of this memorial; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly authenticated copies of this memorial be trans. 
mitted by the governor of the State of California to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States, the Secretary of War, 
the Chlef of Engineers United States Army, the California Débris Com- 
mission, and te each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of California, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


SENATE OF THE STATE OF CALIFCRNIA, 
Sacramento, June $0, 1913. 
To United States Senator GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sır: Pursuant to the provisions of a senate joint resolution 
adopted by both houses of the Fogisiature of the State of California I 
herewith transmit to you a copy thereof. 

Respectfully, yours, W. N. PARRISH, Secretary. 

Senate joint resolution 19, memoralizing the Congress of the United 
States for favorable consideration of the project contained in the 
report of the California Débris Commission relating to “control of 
floods in the river systems of the Sacramento Valley and the adjacent 
San Joaquin Valley, Cal.“ 

Whereas the Secretary of War on the 29th day of June, 1911, sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives of the United States, dul: 
approved and recommend for adoption, the report of the Call- 
fornia Débris Commission relating to “control of foods in the river 
9 of the Sacramento Valley and the adjacent San Joaquin 

alley, Cal.“ now known and designated as House Document No, 81, 

Sixty-second Congress, first session; and 
Whereas the approval of said report contains the suggestion “ that 

work n at once and provision be made for its early completion”; and 

Whereas the construction and completion of the projec 5 in 
said report is of vital Importance to the people of this State and of 
the whole eg nex fe and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of California, in extraordinary 
session assembled. did by an act of said legislature adopt the project 
and recommendations set forth in said report of the California 
Débris Commission, and appropriate funds therefor, and has also 
in said act provided for cooperation between the State of California 
and the Government of the United States in putting into effect the 
proposed project and recommendations: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 

jointiy, That the said legislature memorlallzes the Congress of the 

United States for favorable consideration of the report of said Cali- 

fornia Débris Commission, transmitted as aforesaid by the Secretary of 

War to Congress, together with all modifications thereof as approved 

by the said commission, the Secretary of War, and Chief of Engineers, 

and also for early action on pct tons to carry out the recom- 
mendations of said report and d project; be it further 

Resolved, That duly authenticated copies of these resolutions be 
transmitted to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Secretary of War, Chief of Engineers, and to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress; it further 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our 
Representatives in Congress requested to use all honorable means to 
secure fayorable action on said report and said project. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of California, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


SENATE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, June 30, 1913. 

To United States Senator GEORGE C. PERKINS, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Pursuant to the provisions of a senate joint resolution 
adopted by both houses of the islature of the State of California I 
herewith transmit to yeu a copy thereof. 

Respectfully, yours, W. N. PARRISH, Secretary. 

Senate joint resolution 23, relative to the establishment of a Govern- 
ment-owned line of steamships to operate between Pacific and At- 
lantic ports. 

Whereas the shippers of the Pacific coast were for many years at the 
mercy of the transcontinental railroads in the matter of rates charged 
ppen e to and from the Atlantic seaboard and Eastern 

ates; an 

Whereas these transcontinental railroads have attempted and now are 
attempting to secure an absolute monopoly of transportation facilities 
by destroying independent water competition via the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama and by 1 existing lines of steamships; and 8 

Whereas this monopoly is now threatening to become absolute through 
the destruction of the California-Atlantic Steamship Co., which was 
controlled by Henry Sears Bates and Arthur Sewall (hesebrough, 
worthy descendants of illustrious California pioneers; and 

Whereas the experience of the California-Atlantic Transportation Co. 
has demonstrated the impossibility of a successful Sehr by individ- 
uals for an independent ee line because of the sinister and 
powerful. influences controlling the transcontinental railroads and 
steamship lines now operating; and 

Whereas it is vital to the commercial life of the Pacific coast and to 

the Nation as a whole that competition be maintained against the 
transcontinental railroads and their steamship lines and that that 
competition be strong enough to withstand the ruthless tactics of 
organized wealth; and $ 

Whereas the construction of the great Panama Canal will be a menace 
instead of a benefit to the people of the United States if the trans- 
continental railroads are allowed to maintain a monopoly of water 
competition: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Senate and Assembly of the State of California 

jointly express their approval of a Government owned and operated line 

of steamships to operate between Pacific and Atlantic ports via Pan- 
ama; and be it further 

Resolved, That the senate and assembly jointly request our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to use every possible and honorable 
influence toward the establishment of such a line. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of California, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, June 30, 1913. 
United States Senator GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Pursuant to the provisions of a senate joint resolution 
adopted by both houses of the Legislature of the State of California I 
e transmit to you a copy thereof. 


espectfully, yours, W. N. PARRISH, Secretary. 
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Senate joint resolution 27, relative to the purchase by the United States 
of the Tioga Road. 


Whereas the State of California has by legislation and appropriations 
therefor established, constructed, and maintained a of State 
highways, among which is a 3 from Lake Tahoe to Placerville, 
a distance of 62 miles, and a highway from age in Mono 
County, to Long Barn, in Tuolumne County, a distance of 78 miles, 
and known as the Sonora and Mono Road, and is now constructing a 
highway from said Lake Tahoe Road to a point known as the junction 
on said Sonora and Mono Roads, a distance of 81 miles, and con- 
structed a higħway from the east end of the Tioga Road to a point 
near Mono Lake and known as the Mono Lake Basin Road, a ce 
of 9 miles, and there is now pending in this session of the legislature 
a bill for the construction of a State highway from 1 to 
Independence, a distance of 150 miles, connecting with said Mono 
Lake Basin Road, all of which roads are opened to travel of all kind 
thereover; and 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress a bill to purchase by the 
United States said Tioga Road from its owners and to maintain the 
same by said Government as a free public road for travel thereover, 
and which bill has been favorably acted upon by the committees in 
Congress to which it had been erred ; and 

Whereas said Tioga Road connects at Crockers with the Big Oak Flat 
Road, and if the purchase of said Tioga Road be completed and said 
road be maintained as a free public highway for travel it makes a 
complete highway system from Sacramento to Lake Tahoe, thence 
over the Alpine highways to Tioga, Yosemite Valley, and San Fran- 
cisco, traversing the Slerra Navada Mountains amid nature’s most 
beautiful scenery: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the senate and N jointly, That we request our 

Senators and Con men to use all honorable means to secure the 

early passage of said bill providing for the pe of said 2 Road 

and an adequate appropriation to place and maintain the same good 
condition to provide for free travel for all kinds of vehicles thereover; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be directed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to the President of the United States Senate and 

Speaker of the House of Representatives and to each of our Senators 

and Representatives in Congress, 


Mr. PERKINS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of California, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and ordered to be printed in the Rrconb, as follows: 


Srxarn OF THE STATE or CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, June, 1913. 


To United States Senator GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sin: Pursuant to the ee of a senate joint resolution 
adopted by both houses of the Legislature of the State of California I 
herewith transmit to you a copy thereof. 

Respectfully, yours, W. N. PARRISH, Secretary. 


Senate joint resolution 85, relative to acquisition of title under home- 
stead law. 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the Fortieth Session of the Legista- 
ture of California and the Assembly jointly: 


Whereas sections 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, regulating the acquisition of title to public lands under the 
homestead law, were amended by act of Congress dated June 6, 
1912 (37 Stats., 123); and 

Whereas the law now requires the cultivation of at least one-sixteenth 
of the land entered before the expiration of two years from the 
date of entry, and the cultivation of at least one-eighth thereof 
before the expiration of three years from the date of entry and there- 
after until the submission of final proof; and 

Whereas there is no provision for the grazing of stock in lieu of cul- 
tivation on lands . valuable for pasturage purposes; and 

Whereas practically all the vacant lands with e Sacramento land 
district in the State of California are valuable only for 

urposes and are not susceptible of cultivation; and 

Whereas the aforesaid vacant lands should be utilized under the home- 
stead laws by those persons who have made or are entitled to make 
homestead entries ; 

Now, therefore, in view of the foregoing, we respectfully memorialize 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress to use all honorable 
means in securing the enactment of such statute as will better adapt 
the homestead law to the character of the land still subject to entry 
and relieve many entrymen who made their filings under the law as 
amended, under a misapprehension as to the requirements thereof, 
thereby promoting the settlement and development of the vast area of 
publie land subject to en of live stock be accepted in lieu 
of cultivation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be transmitted by tele- 
graph to each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of California, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. and ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 


SENATE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, June 30, 1913. 


To United States Senator GEORGE C. PERKINS, 


Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sin: Pursuant to the ht iene of a senate joint resolution 
adopted by both houses of the Legislature of the State of California I 
herewith transmit to you a copy thereof. 

W. N. PARRISH, Secretary. 


Respectfully, yours, 


Senate joint resolution 40, relative to setting apart a district of land in 

Butte County, State of California, as a national park and memorializ- 
the Congress of the United States to create such national park. 

e there has peon 3 353 ate oe a 
‘orn. . m g. pr ices, -~ 
8 neluding the famous Fall River Falls, Bala Rock Canyon, 
and other points of interest; and 

Whereas one of these waterfalls alone has a drop of 500 feet and 
others are of almost equal pe, thus entitling them to a place 
among the world’s great falis; and 

Whereas, owing to the marvelous beauty of this whole region, a move- 
ment has been started to set this district apart for the geons of the 
United States as a new wonderland and playground; an 


Whereas the rp & situated on the middle fork of the Feather 
River, included in the 6 square miles thus desired to be set apart, is 
now Government land : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California 

jointly, That we hereby memorialize the Congress of the aitei Slate 

to act favorably upon a certain petition numerously signed by citizens 
of the State of California and of the United States asking that the 
district hereinbefore described be set apart and established as a national 
park; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators be instructed and our Representatives 
fn Congress be requested to use all honorable means necessary and 
appropriate to secure the enactment of the necessary legislation there- 
ea Ae — That they f the 8 ft Cal 

olved, a e governor o e State o ifornia be, and he is 

pein Res ap to transmit a certified copy of these resolutions to 
the ident of the Senate of the United States and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United States and to each of 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of California, which was referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage and ordered to be printed in the Recogp, as follows: 


SENATE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, June 30, 1913. 
To United States Senator GEORGE C, PERKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 


rovisions of a senate joint resolutio 

adopted both houses of the islature of the State of Calif 

herewith tre eredt. 8 ornia È 
W. N. PARRISH, Secretary. 


nsmit to you a copy 
Respectfully, yours, 

Senate joint resolution 30, relative to memorlalizing the Congress of 
the United States to initiate proceedings therein for the preparation 
of and submission to the several States of an amendment b the Con- 
stitution of the United States Paing women and men on an equality., 
with respect to citizenship and the exercise of the elective franchise. 


Whereas the right to equal privileges in the exercise of the elective 
franchise by women is f bel. acknowledged by the ple and 
accorded by the several States of the American Union; ae ed 

Whereas the exercise of this privilege should not be restricted to States 
but should be as complete as that enjoyed by men: Therefore, be It 
Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly of the State of Oalifornia 

ointly, That the islature of the State of California memorializes 

he Congress of the United States to initiate proceedings therein for 
the preparation of and submission to the several States of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States placing women and men 
on an equality with respect to -citizenship and the exercise of the 
elective franchise; and be it further 

Resolved, That onr Senators in Congress be instructed and our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress requested to use all honorable means to secure 
the object of this memorial; and be it further 

Resolved, That the governor of the State of California be. and he fs 
hereby, requested to transmit duly authenticated oe of this memo- 
rial to the President of the United States, the presiding officers of the 
two Houses of Congress, and to each of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of California, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
ome and Post Roads and ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 


DEAR i Pursuant to the 


SENATE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, June 30, 1913. 
To United States Senator GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Pursuant, to the provisions of a senate joint resolutio; 
adopted by both houses of the Legislature of the State of California 
herewith transmit to you a copy thereof. 


Respectfully, yours, W. N. PARRISH, Secretary. 

Senate joint resolution 34, relative to the amendment of the postal law 
of the United States to permit inspection and subsequent treatment 
or destruction of nursery stock, shrubbery, ornamental pant and 
fruits upon arrival in the State to which it is consigned through the 
parcel post. 

Whereas the present statutes of the United States prohibit any post- 
master from delaying the delivery of any package or parcel or to open 
or inspect the same; and 

Whereas the new reel post law is bringing into the several States 
nursery stock, rubbery, ornamental plants, fruits, etc., in great 
quantities; and 

Whereas our inspection officers are finding on some of these shipments 
serious insect and fungoid pests not yet in our State, which intro- 
duced would do us incalculable damage; and 

Whereas Order 6696 of the United States Postmaster General states 
that any postmaster “may,” if requested, inform the horticultural 
officer of any reel of plants, trees, or fruits received at his office 
and to whom delivered; and 

Whereas it is im {ble to search out all of sald importations for pur- 


of on; and 
Whereas it is imperative for the safety of the great fruit interests that 
there be 8 and universal e of all trees, plants, and 
fruits recetved through the mails at the points of delivery; and 
W this under the present law is entirely impossible: Therefore 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of California and the Assembly 
jointly, That Congress be, and hereby fs, 1 to take immediate 
and 3 measures permitting and requiring the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States to order all nursery stock, shrubbery, orna- 
mental plants, fruits, etc., sent through the mails to be forwarded to 
certain convenienti located points where they may be inspected, and if 
found free from rt i aac ts or diseases to be repacked and remailed 
to the consignee, and if be treated and remailed or de- 
stroyed; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives In Congress be re- 
quested to use all honorable means to secure the action desired in this 
matter for the purpose aforesaid; and be it further 

Resolved, That a y of these resolutions be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United tes, the Postmaster General, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each of our Senators and Representatives in 


Congress. 
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Mr. PERKINS presented a resolution adopted by the Com- 
monwealth Club of California, favoring an appropriation pro- 
viding for a diversion of the waters of the Hetch Hetchy Val- 
ley for reservoir purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I present a letter in the nature of a memo- 
rial from the superintendent of the Board of Trade of Louis- 
ville, Ky., which I ask may be printed in the Record and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, as 


follows: 

LOUISVILLE BOARD OF TRADE, 
Louisville, Ky., June 27, 1913. 
Hon. W. O. BRADLEY 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Drar Sin: The directors of the Louisville Board of Trade at their 
meeting on June 25 adopted a resolution by a unanimous vote protest- 
ing against the passage by Con of that preion of the general 
revenue bill now pending in the Senate which placed under subsec- 
tion E of income-tax section, which requires a tenant paying a rental 
of $4,000 or more annually to withhold out of his payments to his 
Iandlord each year a sum sufficient to pay the nor: taxes of 1 per 
cent imposed upon such sum by the income-tax law, and I was directed 
to lay this protest before the Senators and Representatives from Ken- 
2 uly, but very earnestly, request them to oppose the 

SSAg2 o section. 

The only condition upon which a lessee bg eee from his 

lessor shall render 

to the lessee an affidavit to the effect that deductions from such annual 
rental on account of 3 expense of maintenance, such as tax 
insurance, and repairs, etc., bring the amovnt of the income recei 

the lessor from such tenant m all other sources to a sum less 

n $4,000. Such affidavit filed by such lessor with such lessee must 
contain a statement of the deductions asked for on account of taxes, 
insurance, repairs, ete., and must also contain a statement of the 
lessor’s annual account, profits, and income from all other sources. 

The directors do not by any means oppose a Federal income-tax law, 
but they believe that this provision referred to is unnecessary, and in- 
cidents and requirements pertaining to it would be inquisitorial and 
unfair. They believe that if a landlord or other person is compelled 
to expose his private business and affairs to any person it should be 
only to a Government official and not to private person. 

I am directed to 5 ask your attention to this provision 
of the proposed law and to request that you will object and oppose its 
passage. 

By order of the board of directors. 

LOUISVILLE BOARD or Trapp, 
By James F. BUCKNER, Jr., Secretary. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION. 


Mr. SHIELDS. On the 10th ultimo I reported from the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Expositions the bill (S. 2065) to provide 


j 


` for participation by the Government of the United States in the 


National Conservation Exposition to be held at Knoxville, 
Tenn., in the fall of 1913, and I submitted a report thereon. A 
letter from B. T. Galloway, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
which was to form a part of the report, was omitted, and there- 
fore I ask for a reprint of the report (No. 62). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and there will be a reprint of the report. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: s 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 2674) to define certain crimes and to provide pun- 
ishment therefor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2675) to promote safety in the operation of rall- 
roads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to equip their locomotives with eflicient and suitable 
headlights, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The latter bill I introduce by request. I 
am in entire sympathy with the object of the bill. I introduce 


| it by request only because I have not had an opportunity to con- 


— 


sider carefully the provisions of the proposed measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2676) to punish Indians for accepting, receiving, 
soliciting, or purchasing intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2677) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Igo; and f 

A bill (S. 2678) granting an increase of pension to Logan 
McD. Scott; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 2679) providing for a commission to recommend 
appointments to ofice, and for other purposes; to the Com- 


| mittee on Privileges and Elections. 


By Mr BRADY: 
A bill (S. 2680) for the relief of Peter W. Anderson (with 
accompanying paper); 


A bill (S. 2681) for the relief of Fred Larsen (with accom- 
panying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2682) for the relief of the estate of William Me- 
Cleave; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2683) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Salsman (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 2684) to regulate detached service in the line of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 2685) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph A. 
Mabry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 2686) for the relief of the estate of Marilda F. 
Sims, deceased. and others; and 

A bill (S. 2687) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the cases herein enumerated by payment of the sev- 
eral sums mentioned to those named herein; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 55) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy, at West Point, N. X., Mirza Mohammed Ali Khan, of 
Persia; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of War to accept the title to 4,000 acres of land 
at or near Anniston, Ala., for the purpose of establishing 
manetyer camps, rifle and artillery ranges, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. š 


REPORTS ON COURTS AND JUDGES. 


Mr. WORKS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
126), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Whereas 2 is SERT 53 charged that the Department of 


and esplonage over the courts and Ku of the country and that 
spies, ectors, or agents of some kind are appointed and sent out 


said tment to secretly spy upon, investigate, and report on 
2 conduct of such courts hkat judges: Now therefore 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, instructed 
to inform the Senate what inspectors or other agents are appointed by 
him or his department to investigate and report upon the conduct or 
proceedings of any of the courts or judges of the country, thelr names, 
the duties performed by them and each of them, under what law they 
are appointed, what instructions are given them, any rules and regula- 
tions under which they act, what courts and judges have been under 
investigation within the past five years by appointed agents, assistants, 
or otherwise, and the reports made by such inspectors or others bearing 
upon the proceedings or conduct of any and all such courts and judges, 
and what action the Attorney General or the Department of Justice 
has taken in each case on such reports. 


NOTES ON TARIFF REVISION, 1913 (8. DOC. NO. 122). 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
public document Notes on the Revision of the Tariff of 1913, 
compiled by Thomas J. Doherty, Esq. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE LANDSCHAFTEN SYSTEM OF RURAL CREDITS (S. DOC. No. 123). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a public document a paper which I have just received from 
Hon. David Lubin, American delegate to the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, in which the writer discusses some of the 
important subjects that are now being inyestigated by the 
United States commission in European countries generally deal- 
ing with the question of rural credit and cooperation in agricul- 
tural matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida? The Chair hears none, and 
it will be so ordered. 


PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
and the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Senate resolution 25, submitted by Mr. McLean April 7, 1913, 
and reported April 12, 1913, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, with amendments by Mr. Roor, was announced as 
the first business on the calendar, and the Senate proceeded to 
its consideration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to propose to the Govern- 
ments of other countries the negotiation of a convention for the mutual 
protection and preservation of birds, 

The first amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was, in line 3, before the word “ protection,” to strike out the 
word “ mutual.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 


maintaining a system of investigation 
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The next amendment was, in line 4, before the word “ birds,” 
to insert the word “ migratory.” 

Mr. ROOT. I think the amendment introducing the word 
“ migratory ” in the resolution is unnecessary, and I will ask 
that that amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


JACOB M. COOPER. 


The bill (S. 754) for the relief of Jacob M. Cooper was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in the 
administration of the pension laws and the laws governing the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch 
thereof, Jacob M. Cooper, now a resident of Iowa, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private in 
Company C, Twenty-second Regiment United States Infantry, 
Juiy. 18, 1868; but no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act. 

The-bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I ask if there is a report accompanying the 
bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a report. 

Mr. BACON. If it is a long one, I shall not ask to have it 
reud. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report consists of two pages. 

Mr. BACON. I will not ask to have it read under those cir- 
cumstances. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill be 
engrossed for a third reading and read the third time? 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. Unless there is something very special desired 
by a Senator, I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. I will not make the motion, how- 
ever, if a Senator has a special interest in any matter which is 
now available. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 40 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. KERN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Thursday next at 2 o'clock p. m. 
The motion was agreed to. 


VALORIZATION OF COFFEE. 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to give notice that on Thursday, July 
10, after the conclusion of the routine morning business, I shall 
-address the Senate in nse to the reply of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to Senate resolution 95, relating to the valorization of 
coffee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, July 10, 1913, at 
2 o'clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations received by the Senate July 7, 1913. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Hubert L. Bolen, of Oklahoma, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Oklahoma, in place of George T. Knott, 
superseded. 


AMBASSADOR. 


Frederic Courtland Penfield, of Pennsylvania, to be ambassa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Austria-Hungary, vice Richard C. Kerens, resigned. 


UNITED States ATTORNEY. 


Walter Guion, of Louisiana, to be United States attorney for 
the eastern district of Louisiana, vice Charlton R. Beattie, 
whose term has expired. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


Capt. William J. Little, Medical Corps, to be major from July 
2, 1913, vice Maj. William H. Brooks, retired from active service 
July 1, 1913. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Exccutive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 7, 1913. 
UNITED States ATTORNEY. 


Walter Guion to be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Louisiana. 


- 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Erccutive nomination withdrawn July 7, 1913. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Walter L. Guion, of Louisiana, to be United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Louisiana. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, July 9, 1913. 


The use met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We stand before Thee, O God our heavenly Father, with 
bowed heads and open hearts. We can not hide ourselves from 
Thee, we can not cover our hearts, and we would not if we 
could. We need Thy corrective and guiding hand. Punish us, 
we beseech Thee, when we go wrong; encourage us when we go 
right, that we may be faithful servants and fulfill our destiny 
upon the earth, and be prepared for whatever Thou hast for us 
in the great beyond. For Thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory forever and ever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 5, 1913, was 
read and approved. 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a communication 
from W. B. Thompson, former president of the New Orleans 
Exchange, to Hon. C. S. Barrett, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

NEW ORLEANS, July 2, 1913. 


Hon. C. S. BARRETT, 
President National Farmers’ Union, Union City, Ga.: 


last degree. 
small or limited means will be forced out of business and the producer 
will be under the necessity of carrying his cotton indefinitely or else 
selling it at the price offered by spinners or by a few large operstors, 
or a combination of the same, whose business it will be to speculate 
upon the producer's necessities. 

Furthermore, the provision in the amendment limiting the tax and 
penalty to future contracts made on or under the rules of any cotton 
exchange or similar institution will not only destroy the contract ex- 
changes of New Orleans and New York, but will destroy all the local 
exchanges throughout the cotton belt, use no man will hold mem- 
bership in an institution when such fact subjects his private contracts 
to an excessive tax and renders him liable to a penalty from $1.000 
to $20,000 for conducting his business in accordance with the rules 
and regulations established by such exchanges for the protection and 
benefit of the trade. If all these exchanges were put out of busi- 
ness there would be no ints for the collection and dissemination 
of information as to conditions, and the producer would be wholly in 
the dark as to the value of his cotton and would be at the mercy of 
the buyer, whose superior private facilities put him into possession of 
such information. 

Moreover, if there were no exchanges or similar organizations there 
could be no rules or standards of trade regulating and restraining indi- 
vidual conduct in business, which would result in disorderly conditions 
most prejudicial to all concerned. In other words, the said tax amend- 
ment would not only destroy the future markets of America, but would 
disorganize the whole system by which our crops are moved and place 
us in the hands of foreign organizations and local combinations of 


buyers. 

Tt is reported that in supporting said amendment some Senators take 
the position that while they doubt the wisdom of the measure, or are 
of the positive opinion that it is unwise and will be injurious, still, as 
the farmers want it, they say, let them have it and take the conse- 

uences. We can not afford to experiment with such a vital matter. 

am not connected with any exchange in an official capacity, and I 
have no interest in any future business. You know that I have given 
much time and effort to the betterment of the producer's condition 
and to Improvement in all legitimate trade. I think you believe in the 
sincerity of my purpose. I say to you earnestly that, in my opinion, 
this measure is fraught with the most serious consequences to the 
interests you represent; and with no intention of being officious. but 
animated only by a sincere desire to cooperate with you in your work 
for the southern farmer, I beg you to give this vital matter your most 
serious consideration before using the power of your great organization 
to advance so dangerous a measure and before you accept responsibility 
therefor. 

W. B. THOMPSON. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 754) for the 
relief of Jacob M. Cooper, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Pace and Mr. Lane members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of February 16, 1889, entitled “An act to authorize and pro- 
vide for the disposition of useless papers in the executive de- 
partments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

Senate concurrent resolution 4. 


Resolved by the Senate 1 House of Representatives concurring), 
That the statue of Zachariah Chandler, presented by the State of Mich- 
igan to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted the name of the 
United States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered to the State 
for the contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent citizens, 
illustrious for the purity of his life and his distinguished services to the 
State and Nation. 

Second. That a copy of these resolutions, sultably engrossed and duly 
authenticated, be transmitted to the governor of the State of Michigan. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
wes taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 754. An act for the relief of Jacob M. Cooper; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following joint resolution: 

H. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in July, 1913. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. Lever, for four days. 

To Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi, for two weeks, on account 
of sickness in his family. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. At the last session of the House a privi- 
leged matter was pending, and while it was pending the point of 
no quorum was made. Now, does an intervening adjournment 
do away with that proceeding? 

The SPEAKER. No; it does not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is the point of no quorum still pending? 

The SPEAKER. Why, no; the question of no quorum ended 
when the House adjourned. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That was my inquiry. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman can call for the regular order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. An adjournment ends the point of no 
quorum? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HENRY. This is only wnanimous-consent matter. After 
that the regular order will come up. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the House can not turn a wheel 
without a quorum. Now, under the practice of the House there 
are two ways of finding out whether there is a quorum present 
or not. First. if a roll call shows that there is no quorum 
present, the Speaker must take notice of that fact. The other 
way is, if some gentleman raises the point of no quorum, the 
Speaker counts to determine whether a quorum is present or 
not. Outside of that, after the presence of a quorum is once 
developed on the first day of the session, it is evermore after 

that presumed that a quorum is present, unless the absence of 
aà quorum is disclosed in one of the two ways mentioned. That 
has been the practice here for 20 years to my certain knowledge, 
and how much longer I do not know. 


PUJO COMMITTEE MONEY TRUST REPORT. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 


+ 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House concurrent resolution 9. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives agi Senate Rect ny Se 
That there be printed 100,000 additional copies of the report of the 
Pujo Money Trust committee on House resolution 429 and House reso- 
lution 504, 75,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 
to be apportioned as follows: Five thousand to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and 70,000 to the House document room; and 25,000 
for the use of the Senate. 
With the following committee amendments: 


In line 2, strike out “one hundred“ and insert “ twenty-five.” 

In line 4, after the figures 504,“ strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph and Insert the following: 

“Ten thousand for the use of the House folding room, 10,000 for the 
use of the House document room, and 5,000 for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The estimated cost will be 83,238.25. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HENRY. I suggest to the gentleman that he reserve 
the right to object, and let the gentleman from Indiana make 
a statement. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I object. s 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects, 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of another resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. What is the resolution called up by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana and objected to by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Levy]? Is it a House resolution with Senate 
amendments? 

Mr. BARNHART. No; it is a House concurrent resolution 
with committee amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a privileged resolution providing for 
printing for the use of the House and Senate? 

Mr. BARNHART. Just for the House. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is a privileged resolution, and if 
the gentleman desires to get it up all he has got to do is to 
eall it up. 

The SPEAKER. It Is a privileged resolution, but the gentle- 
man from Indiana asks unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. GARNER. Very likely the gentleman from Indiana did 
not want to press the question of forcirg the consideration of 
the resolution, under the agreement between the Members of 
the House, made some time ago, that matters would be con- 
sidered only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. That is all right. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, the usual custom of the 
Committee on Printing is to present these matters by a request 
for unanimous consent for immediate consideration. 


CHAPLAIN’S PRAYERS, SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 8. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 5 
That there be printed for the use of the House of Representatives, to 
be distributed ugh the folding rocm, 50,000 copies of House Docu- 
a E aE T S T a es ae Sa 
Unites Sheaf sare 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what is the pur- 
pose of this? Is there any amendment to it? 

Mr. BARNHART. No. 

Mr. MANN. What good purpose is to be served by printing 
50,000 copies of the prayers offered at the opening of the House? 

Mr. BARNHART. I do not know that they would have any 
special effect on the gentleman’s district, but it is the belief of 
the committee that the general welfare may be served. 

Mr. BUTLER. They are “some” prayers. 

Mr. MANN. It is possible that it might do the country some 
good to know that the House of Representatives is prayed for 
or prayed at, but I doubt the advisability of printing 50,000 
copies. How much of a volume is this? - 

Mr. BARNHART. I think it is about 40 pages. It costs 
$1,702, or about 31 cents each. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, let us have it. 

Mr. MANN. It has never been done before, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, 
RESIGNATION OF MEMBER OF BOARD OF MANAGERS, NATIONAL SOL- 

DIERS' HOME. 

The SPEAKER. Last February Gen. Barry wrote the 
Speaker a letter in which he resigned from the Board of Mana- 
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gers of the Soldiers’ Home. Two or three days later he wrote 
another letter asking the Speaker to hold up the first one. In 
the rush of business in the last days of the session the whole 
thing was forgotten. The Chair lays before the House at this 
time the original letter, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PACIFIC BRANCH, SOLDIERS’? HOME, CALIFORNIA, 
February 21, 1913. 
Dear Sır: I have the honor to tender you my resignation as a 
member of the Board of Managers, National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers, to take effect February 28, 1913. 


My reason for tendering this resignation is to enable me to accept: 


the an as governor of the Pacific Branch, National Home for 
oer 1% Volunteer Soldiers, the duties of which I will assume March 
I wish to thank you, and through you the honorable body over which 
ou presas; for the many courtesies shown me while a member of the 

ard of Managers, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
P. H. BARRY, 
Member Board of Managers, 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 

The SPEAKER. Unless there be objection, the resignation 
will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 


LOBBY INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the further consider- 
ation of House resolution 198, providing for an investigation 
of the lobby. The Clerk will report the amendment which was 
pending when the House adjourned. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting after the word " Congress,“ In line 9, page 3, 
the 3 

“All meetings of said committee or any subcommittee shall be open 
to the public.’ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER. 
in these words: 

All meetings of said committee or of any subcommittee for the hear- 
— OF witnesses or the taking of testimony shall be open to the 
pu - 

I think the words “for the hearing of witnesses and the tak- 
ing of testimony ” should be included, and I move to have my 
amendment modified. That was my request. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the original amend- 
ment and then the modification suggested by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting after the word “ Congress,” in line 9, page 3, 
the 3 

“All meetings of said committee or any subcommittee, excepting only 
executive sessions, shall be open to the public.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday I withdrew that 
amendment, and moved to amend by striking out the word 
“executive” and inserting “all meetings for the hearing of 
Witnesses or the taking of testimony by any committee or sub- 
committee shall be open to the public.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Meetings are very often held in which 
neither testimony is taken nor witnesses heard, but they are 
held for the purpose of hearing arguments. Does the gentle- 
man want those to be private? Does he not want all to be 
public except executive sessions? It occurs to me that the first 
amendment offered by the gentleman covers the case, and that 
is the practice, so far as I am aware, which kas been followed 
by all committees. In those upon which I have served, at 
least, the taking of testimony and the hearing of arguments 
have all been public, so far as I have any knowledge of what 
has happened, and I have served on a good many committees 
that have taken a good deal of testimony. 

Mr. COOPER. I have known of hearings before State legis- 
latures 

Mr. BARTLETT. But I am speaking about this Congress. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. At a meeting of a Senate committee yester- 
day there was a secret hearing. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But this is not the Senate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Here is a practice that we are trying to 
prevent. 

Mr. COOPER. My idea is not to leave it to the discretion of 
any committee as to whether the meeting shall be open or 
secret. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am not objecting to the amendment, be- 
cause I do not think it does any harm and it may do good. 
TI am suggesting that the gentleman's first amendment, provid- 


Mr. Speaker, I think I offered an amendment 


ing that all meetings except executive sessions should be open 
to the public, covered the whole subject, both as to the hearing 
of testimony and argument. In other words, there would be 
only one exception. 

Mr. COOPER. On last Saturday when I offered that amend- 
ment the gentleman from Illinois said that the word “ execu- 
tive” meant secret, so that my amendment meant all meetings 
except secret meetings shall be public. I said in reply to his 
statement that I had never before heard the expression 
“executive meeting” defined as meaning a meeting for the 
hearing of the testimony of witnesses. But as the gentleman 
from Illinois has suggested in the Recorp the possibility of 
such an interpretation of the words “executive meeting,” I 
move to change my amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws his amendment, and 
the Clerk will report the amendment which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin now offers. ; 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin can be found in large print at the bottom 
of page 2334. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask to withdraw that amend- 
ment and present the following. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
now modified by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after the word “ Congress,” in line 9, the follow- 
ing: “All meetings of said committee or 25 subcommittee for the 
taking of testimony or hearing of argument shall be open to the public.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, this amendment will not 
affect the action of any committee that is appointed to investi- 
gate these matters; but it is not surprising that the country 
itself looks at times with some suspicion upon Congress and its 
Members when it is seriously urged that it is necessary to 
incorporate in a resolution providing for the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the truth or falsity of charges made 
against Members of Congress that that committee shall not 
sit in secret. If there be a doubt as to the integrity of Mem- 
bers of Congress, and if there be a suspicion as to the probity 
of its actions, it is largely due to the attitude of many Members 
of the House itself. For myseif, feeling that way about this 
amendment, I shall vote against it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, it is a sufficient answer to what 
the gentleman from New York has said to call attention to the 
information just given us that the Senate committee investi- 
gating this matter did on yesterday hear the testimony of wit- 
nesses in secret. Now, if the Senate committee would do that, 
it is not a very violent presumption to say that the House 
committee, or a subcommittee, might also hold meetings in 
secret to hear witnesses. I do not think that in a matter of 
this transcendent importance it should be left to the discretion 
of men to say whether they will hear in secret the testimony 
of witnesses. Not at all. As I have before pointed out, when 
the original resolution for the investigation of the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy came before the House it was so drawn 
that a meeting of the full committee must be public, but there 
was no requirement that a meeting of a subcommittee should 
be in public; and promptly upon that defect being pointed out 
the House so amended the resolution as to require that all 
meetings, whether of the full committee or any subcommittee, 
must be in public. What the House did then was absolutely 
right. Those hearings were all held in public, and reports of the 
testimony being sent broadcast over the country so aroused pub- 
lie opinion as to lead to justice being done to certain gentlemen 
who needed just such an exposure. And so in this case I can 
not conceive how any gentleman would want this question of 
public or secret meetings left to the discretion of a committee— 
and in saying this I, of course, do not have in mind the gentle- 
man from New York, for he stands high in the House and none 
of us think that anything pertaining to this controversy will 
affect him in even the remotest degree—but I can not under- 
stand how any Member, confident as to his own record, should 
wish this committee or any subcommittee to have the oppor- 
tunity to take testimony in secret, except possibly he has some 
friend whom he wishes to shield. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if it were possible for my 
mental processes to operate in the same manner in which those 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin seem to operate, I would seri- 
ously consider having myself examined by some one in whom I 
had confidence. 

No one is suggesting that there be any secret meetings. I do 
not fear these open meetings, and I have no friends, as the gen- 
tleman intimates, that I wish to have protected. I am not 
speaking in behalf of the Senate or anybody in it; I am simply, 
expressing my confidence in my colleagues in this House, and 
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I do not believe any committee that could be appointed by the 
Speaker, even one upon which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
should be appointed, would even suggest or think of holding 
secret meetings. But the gentleman is continually, by innuendo, 
creating the suspicion that there might be some possibility of 
somebody being put upon this committee who would seek to 
“ protect” a Member of the House. If I had euch fears haunt- 
ing me all the time, I would fear to associate with my col- 
leagues in the House, because I would fear that perhaps uncon- 
sciously I was associating with somebody whose standard of 
rectitude was so far beneath mine that I might be contaminated. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The debate on this amendment is closed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in the Mulhall article, to which 
reference is made in the resolution and which brings about the 
investigation, was this statement, as published in the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York World: 

CHAPTER III. 

James Ely Watson aided to the nomination for goyernor by his dear 
friends, the manufacturers. 

That is the caption. Then it says: 

The year 1908 was a very active one for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, for in this year the organization started to elect one of 
its chief henchmen, James Ely Watson, as governor of Indiana. 

And again: 

About the ist of February, at Rushville, Ind., I had an extended inter- 
view with Mr. Watson on the subject of his return to Congress. He 
informed me that there were a large number of his friends who wished 
him to run for governor of Indiana and that he would be in the field 
for this office. 

And again: 

Watson was extremely pleased with the results of the work of the 
National Association of Manufacturers that accomplished his nomina- 
tion and became a great deal more subservient to the interests of the 
manufacturers in Washington after his nomination. He had, at the 
request of Mr. Emery and myself, three active members of the House 
Judiciary Committee removed. Among the three removed was Mr. 
George A. Pearre, who introduced the Pearre injunction bill, which was 
very obnoxious to the manufacturers, and in the place of the three men 
removed three very subservient members were appointed, Mr. Vree- 
land, of New York, and Mr. Bannon, of Ohio, being two of them. Ro 
this committee was fixed from that time on to make it impossible to get 
any legislation through unless it was O. K’d by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Speaker, when one lies in detail it is apt to carry more 
or less of conviction to those who hear the lies. Giving details 
of a matter of public notoriety is to make one believe that the 
person who makes the assertion makes a true one. 

What are the facts in reference to this Judiciary Committee 
at this time? The public record of this House is open to the 
world. 

In 1908 Mr. Watson, as narrated here, was nominated for 
governor of Indiana, and it was because he was so pleased 
with the nomination that he caused the retirement of three 
members of the Judiciary Committee and the appointment of 
three new members of the committee, two of whom were Mr. 
Bannon and Mr. Vreeland. 

Now, first, Mr. Vreeland never was on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee at any time. Such a bald lie as that ought not to escape 
the notice of an ordinary man of common intelligence, much 
less a man who pretended to have extraordinary intelligence, 
as this man did. Here is a statement that Mr. Vreeland was 
appointed “as a subservient member of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association” on the Judiciary Committee, following 
the campaign for nomination in 1908, at the request of Mr. 
Watson. 

Mr. Vreeland never was a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary; was never appointed then or at any other time. 
Mr. Bannon, who is further mentioned, had then been on the 
Committee on the Judiciary for several years and never was 
reappointed after that time because he was not reelected as a 
Member of the House. 

Here are lies in detail. I have a list of this committee in 
my hand for the different Congresses. Mr. Bannon, whom 
Mulhall says Mr. Watson had appointed to the Committee on 
the Judiciary because they, the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, had supported him for the nomination for governor of 
Indiana in 1908, was appointed to the Committee on the Judi- 
tiary to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of Gov. Gillette, 
of California, who had resigned on being elected governor, and 
Mr. Bannon was appointed in December, 1906. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from IIIInois 
Las expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for five minutes more. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes. Is there dbjection? i 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MANN. The committee in the Fifty-ninth Congress con- 
sisted of Mr. Jenkins, of Wisconsin; Mr. Parker, of New 
Jersey; Mr. Alexander, of New York; Mr, Littlefield, of Maine; 
Mr. Nevin, of Ohio; Mr. Henry W. Palmer, of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. Pearre, of Maryland; Mr. Gillette, of California; Mr. Tir- 
rell, of Massachusetts; Mr. Sterling, of Illinois; Mr. Birdsall, 
of Iowa; Mr. Foster, of Indiana; Mr. De Armond, of Missouri; 
Mr. Smith, of Kentucky; Mr. CLAYTON, of Alabama; Mr. Henry, 
of Texas; Mr. Little, of Arkansas; and Mr. Brantley, of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Gillette resigned when he was elected governor of Cali- 
fornia in 1906, and Mr. Bannon was appointed to succeed him. 
Mr. Little of Arkansas resigned. I believe he was elected gov- 
ernor of Arkansas. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] was named by the Speaker to fill the vacancy caused by 
that resignation, Mr. SHERLEY declined to accept the appoint- 
ment, as I recollect it, because it had not been recommended 
by the minority leader, Mr. WILHIAMusS, of Mississippi. 

In the next Congress, the Sixtieth Congress, which was 
elected in 1906, the first session meeting in December, 1907, the 
Judiciary Committee consisted of Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. Littlefield, Mr. Tirrell, Mr. Sterling, Mr. Foster, Mr. Ban- 
non, Mr. Moon, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Diekema, of Michigan; 
Mr. Malby, of New York; Mr. Caulfield, of Missouri; Mr. De 
Armond; Mr. CLAYTON; Mr. Henry, of Texas; Mr. Brantley; 
Mr. Reid, of Arkansas; and Mr. Wess, of North Carolina. 
The only members of the Committee of the Judiciary of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress who were not appointed on the committee 
in the Sixtieth Congress were Mr. Nevin, of Ohio, who had not 
been reelected to Congress; Mr. Palmer, of Pennsylvania, who 
had not been reelected to Congress; Mr. Smith, of Kentucky, 
who had not been reelected to Congress; Mr. Little, of Ar- 
kansas, who had not been reelected to Congress; Mr. Birdsall, 
of Iowa, who, at his own request, was transferred from the 
Committee on the Judiciary to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors; and Mr. Pearre, of Maryland. 

There was a difference of opinion for a long time between 
Mr. Pearre, of Maryland, and Speaker Cannon. I brought the 
two together. I know the reason why the Speaker had left 
Mr. Pearre off the Committee on the Judiciary. It had no rela- 
tion to anything of this kind, and was purely a matter relating 
to a quorum and the health of Mr. Pearre. 

In the Sixtieth Congress, which, as I say, was elected in 
1906, the new Members were Mr. Moon, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Diekema, of Michigan; Mr. Malby, of New York; Mr. Caul- 
field, of Missouri; Mr. Reid, of Arkansas; and Mr. WERB, of 
North Carolina. Of the membership, Mr. Littlefield resigned 
and Mr. Higgins, of Connecticut, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy, Otherwise there was no change in the membership of 
that committee. 

In the Sixty-first Congress, elected in 1908, meeting at the 
extra session in the spring and summer of 1909—the first time 
that new members could be added to the committee except to 
fill vacancles—the members were Mr. Parker, of New Jersey; 
Mr. Tirrell, of Massachusetts; Mr. Sterling, of IIlinois; Mr. 
Moon, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Diekema, of Michigan; Mr. Malby, 
of New York; Mr. Higgins, of Connecticut; Mr. Goebel, of Ohio; 
Mr. Denby, of Michigan; Mr. Howland, of Ohio; Mr. Nye, of 
Minnesota; Mr. Sheffield, of Rhode Island; Mr. De Armond, of 
Missouri; Mr. CLAYTON, of Alabama; Mr. Henry, of Texas; 
Mr. Brantley, of Georgia; Mr. Reid, of Arkansas; and Mr. 
WEBE, of North Carolina. The men on the committee in the 
Sixtieth Congress who were not appointed on the committee in 
the Sixty-first Congress were Mr. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, who 
was not reelected; Mr. Foster, of Indiana, who was not re- 
elected; Mr. Bannon, of Ohio, who was not reelected; Mr. 
Caulfield, of Missouri, who was not reelected; and Mr. Alex- 
ander, of New York, who was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and hence went off the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The new Members were Goebel, of Ohio; Denby, of Michigan; 
Howland, of Ohio; Nye, of Minnesota; and Sheflield, of Rhode 
Island. 

During that summer Mr. De Armond passed away in the 
tragic manner which appealed so to our hearts, and Mr. CARLIN, 
of Virginia, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Speaker, every word of the statement in this article, so 
far as it relates to these committee appointments, is a bold, 
open falsehood, proven by the open records of the House to be 
so, and I doubt not that most of the other statements, in 80 
far as they reflect upon present or former Members of this 
House, are equally false. [Applause.] 
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Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s statement is very 
interesting, and I enjoyed listening to him as he detailed what 
he conceived to be the facts about a great many of these com- 
mittee assignments. 

We do not wish this investigation to become a partisan affair, 
but we owe it to ourselves to proceed intelligently while we 
are considering the resolution. 

It was my honor to serve upon the Judiciary Committee for 
a number of years, and I recall some of the incidents to which 
the gentleman alludes, but, of course, I shall not undertake to 
detail any of them here to-day. But there are one or two 
points I wish to make, one in reference to the gentleman from 
Maryland, Hon. George A. Pearre, who was removed from the 
Committee on the Judiciary by Speaker Cannon. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] takes the House 
and the country into his confidence this morning and states that 
it was his pleasure to bring the former Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and Col. Pearre together and to have an 
understanding between them. From an authorized statement 
that was issued by Col. Pearre on yesterday from Cumberland, 
Md., his home, it seems to me that the offices of friendship of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] will have to be called 
into requisition again in order to bring the former Speaker of 
the House and Col. Pearre together. 

The statement was given to the New York World and is 
dated July 8. I wish to read to the House certain portions of 
this statement, as it was authorized by Col. Pearre. In part 
it says: 

Col. Multhall's disclosures indubitably show that special privilege and 
the Republican Pa walk arm in arm and that the divorce of this 


connection or the Fal of the Republican Party was essential to 
preservation of the people's rights, 


Again, he says: 


The only other time when, I believe, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and Col, Mulhall used their baneful influence against me 
with success was in haying Speaker Cannon depose me from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, without rhyme or reason, which I have always 
believed was done at the behest of these agencies. is now cor- 
roborated by the disclosures of Col. Mulhall, who shows that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers had control of John J. Jenkins, 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, and through the influence 
of James A. Watson, its candidate for governor in Indiana, prevailed 

. Jenkins to remove me from 


on to 
best en events it looks as though the people were coming into their 
own, and denunciation of Col. Mulhall can in no way impair the value 
of his disclosures, y as far as his statements are sustained by 
documentary proofs. 

Mr. Speaker, we all recall that Col. Pearre was remoyed from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and we all remember at the 
time that there was considerable discussion about it. Col. 
Pearre had introduced what was known as an anti-injunction 
measure, and many of us had seen proper to join with some 
of the Republicans on the committee and endeavored to report 
that measure to the House of Representatives, but we were 
always confronted with opposition and failed in securing a 
report. If Col. Pearre’s memory is bad, if he does not recollect 
the facts as they were, it is proper that we authorize this in- 
vestigation in order that the ex-Speaker of the House and 
Col. Pearre may appear before the committee and meet each 
other on friendly terms and again discuss the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY. And in order, Mr. Speaker, that they may ex- 
plain to the country their differences, and let us know the real 
facts in regard to the removal of Col. Pearre. It is the fact that 
he was on that committee. It is the fact that he was the 
author of an anti-injunction bill, and it is true that he was 
removed from the Committee on the Judiciary. It is true that 
that bill, along with others, was never reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary until it was reorganized when the 
Democrats came inte power, and then the Judiciary Commit- 
tee reported the principles of the Pearre bill, and other meri- 
torious measures, and passed them through this body. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not wish to reflect upon any Member, nor upon 
the ex-Speaker, nor do I reflect upon them in this statement; 
but it is manifest justice that we make this resolution so broad 
that we can go into all details of these transactions and under- 
stand whether there was any power outside of the House of 
Representatives that was controlling the make-up of committees 
and through them the destiny of this Republic. I believe that 
when the Speaker appoints this committee it will be one of 


clean, able, courageous men, who will go to the bottom of all 
8 transactions and do no injustice to any man, living or 
ead. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I think, in view of the fact that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] introduced the 
first resolution, it is only just to him to read what one of the 
newspapers which first printed the charges of Col. Mulhall has 
to say about the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky: 

Before turning over the Mulball correspondence to the United States 
Senate the World caused a careful search to be made for references in 
it to Congressman SHERLEY of Kentucky, CALDER of New York, Calder- 
head of Nebraska, and Hinshaw of Nebraska. Beyond references of a 
vague and unimportant character there were none. 

That, of course, should be Calderhead, of Kansas, instead of 
Nebraska. 

I think our friend the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] need not feel—of course he has not felt—the slightest ap- 
prehension, though he may have been a little ill at ease to have 
charges, possibly misunderstood, circulated among the constitu- 
ency which he so ably represents and in this House where he is 
so highly respected. 

A few days ago the Chicago Tribune said: 

There are Congressmen mentioned in the Mulhall narrative who, the 
Tribune believes, will show that the circumstances which enabled Mul- 
hall to put thelr names in his narrative were innocent. ‘There are 
other Congressmen who may not be so fortunate. 
were Congressmen who will not be so fortunate. 

The second of those sentences suggests that the investigation 
may make trouble for certain Members of the present House. 
The third and last sentence declares positively that it will make 
trouble for certain Members of prior Congresses. 

There has been much abuse of Col. Mulhall, a man whom I 
never to my knowledge have seen nor had any communication 
with upon any subject at any time; but that does not meet the 
issue here. If four conspirators commit murder and one of 
them turns State's evidence, abuse of the accomplice does 
not acquit the others of murder. The question is whether 
murder was committed, and whether the defendants are guilty. 
Nor does abuse of newspapers, calling them unscrupulous and 
unworthy of belief and muckrakers, tend at all to meet the issue 
here involved. Gentlemen have not forgotten that Jefferson said 
that as between two countries, one of which had a written con- 
stitution and no free press and another destitute of a written 
constitution but possessing a free press, he was for the country 
without the written constitution but with the free press. There 
is nothing truer than that this Republic will endure just as 
long as and no longer than newspapers can be found who are not 
afraid to print what they believe to be the truth about the Goy- 
aonan and about the men who make and the men who execute 

e laws. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

8 ae COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for three minutes addi- 
onal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. COOPER. Gentlemen have loudly said, “ What an out- 
rage to print these charges against Members of the House of 
Representatives.” Did anybody hear these gentlemen who de- 
claim against the outrage of printing charges against Members 
of the House—did anybody hear them utter a word of protest 
when charges were printed in the newspapers affecting the in- 
tegrity of certain judges of the Federal bench or when articles 
of impeachment were presented on this floor condemning these 
judges as corrupt? No; not one word. These gentlemen said, 
“Go ahead.” Then the ermine of the judge was not too sacred. 
Well, what is there about the garb of Members of the House 
that makes it wrong for newspapers to print what they believe 
to be true about their official conduct? 

I never have heard anything more preposterous than for 
gentlemen to rise here and denounce as infamous the mere 
printing of charges affecting Members of the House. The only 
question before the House is whether in this narrative of Mul- 
hall there is truth, calling for an investigation. And the Ameri- 
can people will not be satisfied without an investigation of the 
most rigid character. The House ought to be satisfied with 
nothing less than such an investigation, and it should require 
that all hearings must be public hearings. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I will. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Does the gentleman think any man who 
has sat upon this floor, not knowing the facts, who called Mul- 
hall a liar and the New York World a liar, is a fit man to serve 
upon this committee, having expressed an opinion? Does the 
gentleman think that man is fit to serve upon this committee? 

Mr. COOPER. Well, I prefer to say nothing now concerning 
the personnel of the committee to be appointed. I leave that to 
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the judgment of the Speaker. I have heard some intimations 
about the World's alleged lying, but I give it as my judgment 
that there is too much of what the gentleman from Illinois 
called “details”; there is too much printing in facsimile of 
letters and accounts and telegrams to justify any gentleman in 
saying that this is all a fraud. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, and the ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Levy], page 3, line 9, was agreed to. 

Mr. HENRY. Wait until we get through with the next para- 
graph of this resolution. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
motion to reconsider is not in order. The House is consider- 
ing this resolution by unanimous consent under the fiye-minute 
rule. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HENRY. By agreement. 

Mr. HAY. Well, by agreement under the five-minute rule. 
Under the five-minute rule when a bill is considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union or in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union a motion to reconsider an amendment which has 
been adopted is not in order, and, reasoning from that, this reso- 
lution being now considered by agreement under the five-minute 
rule a motion to reconsider the vote by which this amendment 
was agreed to is not in order. 4 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia a question. Is this resolution being considered 
by agreement? 

Mr. HAY. It is being considered by agreement under the 
five-minute rule—— 

Mr. HENRY. It was presented as a privileged resolution. 

Mr. HAY. It was presented as a privileged resolution, and 
when the House came to agree upon how it was to be considered 
it was agreed that general debate should not exceed one hour, 
and thereafter the resolution should be read and considered 
under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Now the Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is undoubtedly true, as stated by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] that instead of pursu- 
ing an ordinary course which would be pursued in the House, 
where the gentleman in charge of the bill controls it and no one 
can offer an amendment without his consent, we are considering 
the bill under the five-minute rule for amendment. The gentle- 
man from Virginia, however, failed to distinguish between the 
House considering a bill under the five-minute rule and the 
Committee of the Whole House considering a bill under the five- 
minute rule. The House in session can entertain a motion to 
reconsider. The Committee of the Whole can not entertain the 
motion to reconsider, and the reason is manifest. 

The adoption of an amendment in the Committee of the 
Whole does not adopt an amendment. It is a mere recommenda- 
tion to the House, and the House adopts the amendment, and 
after the House has adopted an amendment or agreed to an 
amendment recommended by a Committee of the Whole it could 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment was adopted. 
Now, the gentleman’s position would put the House in a posi- 
tion where, having agreed to an amendment, there was no way 
by which the House could change its mind. In the Committee 
of the Whole when an amendment is agreed to it still has to 
be passed through the House; still has to run the gantlet of a 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. If the Speaker should hold that under pro- 
ceedings of this kind, where it is being considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole, any gentleman could rise 
in his place and make a motion to reconsider an amendment 
which had previously been adopted, where would the end come? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GARNER] a question. Does he hold that the 
House can not reconsider a vote by which an amendment is 
added to a bill? 

Mr. GARNER. I certainly do not. But I do hold this, that 
there ought to be some rule or some way by which we could 
get through this resolution in the Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER] a very easy way. 

Mr. GARNER. Just a moment, if the gentleman will permit, 
because the Chair asked me a question. If a resolution that is 
being considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole—— 

‘The SPEAKER, It is not being considered that way. 

Mr. GARNER. I understood the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. No. The way of it is this: There had not 
been any agreement about it in any way. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Henry] has an hour, and he can move the previous 
question any time within the hour and shut out debate and 
amendments, and everything of the sort. It was in the House, 
not in any committee, and then the House entered into a modus 
vivendi by which they would debate the question for an hour 
in a general way and then proceed under the five-minute rule, 
throwing it open for amendment. That is the statement of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], and that is right. 

Mr. HAY, What is the five-minute rule 

The SPEAKER. They agreed to the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HAY. That is the point I make. In considering a bill 
in the House as in the Committee of the Whole or in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole it is not in order to make a motion to re- 
consider a vote by which an amendment is agreed to. Now, 
the bill being considered in the House the five-minute rule does 
not apply. 

The SPEAKER. The only way the five-minute rule ever 
applied was that the House agreed it would take five min- 
utes 

Mr. HAT. Very well, if the House agrees to that, then all 
the rules applying to the consideration of bills under the five- 
minute rule must apply to that agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
has the floor. 

Mr. MANN. In the first place, there is no rule in reference 
to the five-minute rule that prevents a motion for reconsider- 
ation at all. The prevention of the reconsideration is in the 
Committee of the Whole. A motion to recommit is not recog- 
nized in the Committee of the Whole, and the reason is that 
the action of the committee is not final. It still has to be agreed 
to by the House. The amendment has to be reported to the 
House and agreed to. That is the reason why the motion for 
reconsideration is not recognized. 

Now, we frequently consider bills in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it has always been held that that 
does not change the status of the House. The motion to recon- 
sider is a motion of right in the House under the rules. The 
rules provide that any motion agreed to in the House is open 
to the motion for reconsideration until you have gone to a cer- 
tain extent, where you stop. Now, we are in the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Illinois 
yield to me for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. According to the gentleman’s logic, then, it 
would be in order at any time before this resolution is finished 
for any gentleman to rise in his seat and move to reconsider 
any of these paragraphs? 

Mr. MANN. If he had recognition for that purpose he could. 

Mr. GARNER. He does not haye to be recognized for that 
purpose. If he has the right that he has in this House, under 
the gentleman’s contention, he does not have to be recognized 
for that purpose, but can get recognition from the Chair to 
reconsider every paragraph in this resolution. There is no end 
to it; that is all. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman does not seem to know the 
way out of that difficulty. The motion for the previous ques- 
tion is operative at any time when presented in the House. 
Any Member who has charge of a bill, or anyone else, could 
make the motion if the House would agree to it. 

Mr. GARNER. After you have gone into the Committee of 
the Whole under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. There was no agreement about the 
five-minute rule. The motion for the previous question is in 
order until it operates. I dare say the House would not order 
the previous question until the resolution was read through, 
and would not permit obstruction if people endeavored to 
obstruct. The House has full control, under the rule, to pro- 
tect itself and at the same time to. guarantee fair treatment to 
the Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. There are certain motions that can be made 
in the House and that can also be made in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole which are not permissible in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. For instance, you can not have roll calls 
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in Committee of the Whole, and you can not move the previous 
question in Committee of the Whole, and several other things 
not necessary to enumerate, all of which are permissible in the 
House, but not in Committee of the Whole. 

Now, at this particular juncture the House is in rather a 
curious predicament. It is really not in the House acting as in 
Committee of the Whole. But here is a resolution which was 
presented by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry], which 
was to be considered in the House. He had an hour. He 
might do as he pleased with that hour. He could move the 
previous question whenever he got ready. But if he let the 
hour slip by without moving the previous question, then the 
next gentleman who was recognized would have an hour. But 
everybody recognized that this was a resolution that everybody 
was interested in, and of a good deal of importance, and they 
fought it out more than an hour. So the gentleman from 
Texas and the rest of the gentlemen entered into an agreement 
by which they would have a general debate of an hour and 
then consider the resolution under the five-minute rule. 

Now, if all these other things can be done in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole that can not be done in the 
Committee of the Whole, the Chair thinks this motion to 
reconsider is proper to entertain. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I hope the Chair will not 
make that statement, because a motion to reconsider is in order 
pending or after the motion for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is aware of that; but you can 
not go back and attend to all these amendments on that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know; but I hope the Chair will not 
decide that question offhand. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not deciding it now, because 
he does not have to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to know if it would be 
in order to move to lay the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] on the table? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN rose. 

The SPEAKER. What did the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Austin] inquire about? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to know if a motion would be in order 
to lay on the table the motion of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, am I not entitled to recognition? 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Henny] rise? 

Mr. HENRY. I have just stated that I wish to address the 
House for a few moments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was inquiring what the gentle- 
man from Tennessee said. There were two or three Members 
speaking at once. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is 
entitled to be heard on his motion. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, am I not entitled to an answer 
to my parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Ausrix] desires an answer to his parliamentary inquiry. His 
parliamentary inquiry is whether it is in order to lay this mo- 
tion on the table. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. If the House tables this motion, will that 
curry everything with it? 

The SPEAKER. It will carry everything. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the amendment, when 
it was offered on Saturday, to strike out the words “legal or,” 
which, if agreed to, will have the effect of preventing the com- 
mittee employing counsel to assist it. 

I have not talked with anyone in regard to this matter except 
two or three gentlemen on the floor this morning; but while I 
was taking a little rest over Sunday it occurred to me that the 
House could not afford to endeavor to save a little money at the 
expense of ifs own reputation and its own honor. 

I have confidence in the committee which will be appointed. 
I have served on special committees myself without counsel, and 
I should not like to see the committee which was appointed in 
this case come to rely upon an employed attorney for the work 
of investigation. On the other hand, I believe the committee 
ought to have the power and the privilege of employing counsel, 
either general or special, and that the House, in ordering an in- 
vestigation as broad and comprehensive as this may be, ought 
to furnish the committee all the necessary facilities with which 
to carry on the work. I do not believe the House ought to en- 
deavor to compel the seven gentlemen who will be appointed to 
do this work without the power of obtaining assistance, how- 
ever good lawyers they may be. I learned a long time ago in 
the practice of the profession—and I wish it were not so long 


ago that I had practiced it—that the wisest lawyer was the one 
who employed other lawyers to do a large share of the work. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAY. I want to ask the gentleman if a committee of the 
United States Senate has not been carrying on a similar investi- 
gation for some weeks, and if that committee employed special 
counsel? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can answer the question just as 
well as I can, and probably with more knówledge. 

Mr. HAY. They have not employed any. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether it would be an improve- 
ment or not if they had employed counsel. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] has reversed his position on this particular 
matter over Sunday. I want to say to the gentleman that when 
the matter was first proposed I was rather inclined to the idea 
that the committee ought to have the right to employ counsel, 
but I have reversed myself in the other direction. I ask the gen- 
tleman this question: Would it not be best to permit this com- 
mittee to be named? We know the Speaker will name good 
lawyers and Members who are capable of conducting this ex- 
amination, and should we not wait until he names them, and 
then permit them, if later on they desire to employ counsel, to 
come back and ask the House for that authority? 

Mr. MANN. I appreciate that that may be done. On the 
other hand, what is the situation? We are appointing a com- 
mittee of seven Members of this House to carry on an investiga- 
tion. We hope that the report of that committee, at least if it is 
unanimous, will carry with it some confidence on the part of the 
people and the country. Yet in the House itself we have ex- 
pressed our lack of confidence in the committee by ordering it to 
hold its meetings in public, when everybody knew they would 
be held in public without the order. Now another proposition 
is made: We will not allow you to employ the assistance which 
you think you need.” 

I am willing to trust the committee, at least until some reason 
for lack of confidence is shown. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to the 
Record of last Saturday, in which he stated that he thought if 
we want a real, genuine, quick, and thorough investigation we 
had better have no lawyers connected with it at all, either on 
the committee or employed by them. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have changed my mind about that also. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The gentleman changed his mind 
overnight on that. 

Mr. MANN. A wise man sometimes changes his mind, and the 
gentleman knows the rest of it. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has come around to the view that I 
entertained and advocated on last Saturday, that we ought to 
give this committee the right to employ counsel. It shows at 
least that he has a tendency to get right occasionally. 

I consider this one of the most important features of the many 
important parts of this resolution. I want to appeal to the 
membership of this House to-day and to say that in setting 
ourselves right before the country we ought to show every dis- 
position to give this committee plenary power to go into these 
charges, and we ought to give them every legitimate aid and 
facility in order to make a thorough investigation. Let us 
look at it in a common-sense everyday way. Suppose the 
Speaker appointed a committee of the ablest lawyers in the 
House, composed of seven Members. Those seven Members are 
busy with the questions of patronage, they are busy with their 
official duties, and with committee assignments. They have 
been here for months and months, and they are wearied, and it 
would be a most appropriate thing to turn these 20,000 docu- 
ments, accounts, telegrams, and various data that have already 
been discovered over to a distinguished lawyer, who will take 
the evidence and put it into lawyerlike shape in order that he 
may present his case to the committee each day. We do not 
know what additional evidence may be discovered. These docu- 
ments may point to other things that should be investigated, and 
I undertake to say in my place that there is no Member of Con- 
gress who has the time to go into all of these things as they 
should be looked into when we begin the real investigation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Certainly. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Then the gentleman’s contention is 
that the investigation will be made by the attorney and not by 
the committee? 

Mr. HENRY. Not at all, not any more than it would be made 
by the judge or the jury who are trying a case when there are 
lawyers on both sidesgof the controversy, presenting each side 
to the best of their ability. This does not even require the 
employment of counsel, but it gives this committee, which you 
say you trust so thoroughly, the power to go and employ coun- 
sel whenever it becomes apparent that they should have legal 
aid, and I say that in order to make this investigation com- 
plete, in order to study it to the very bottom of the facts, the 
committee will ultimately need legal counsel. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 
Mr. HENRY. In just one moment. Notwithstanding the 


disparaging things that have been said about the Money Trust 
investigation, notwithstanding the reflections that have been 
made on the counsel and reiterated, I have a high regard for 
the membership of that committee that made that investiga- 
tion, and I declare to the House that the investigation would 
haye been almost a failure if counsel had not been employed 
who understood the facts of the case and understood how to 
run them down and to make a real case. 

I now yield to my colleague [Mr. HARDY]. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say, to begin with, that I voted 
against the amendment to strike out these words, and I am in 
favor of this committee haying the right to employ counsel if 
they see proper; but, at the same time, I do not think this is 
the same kind of resolution that the Money Trust investigation 
resolution was. - 

Mr. HENRY. Nor do I. f 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say also that I fully agree with the 
gentleman in his estimate of the importance of that investiga- 
tion; but I believe a limitation ought to be put upon the fee 
that might be paid to any lawyer. Will the gentleman have any 
objection to a limitation of, say, not to exceed $5,000? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I will answer the gentleman in 
this way: This committee, that we trust, will put the limitation 
upon the amount. The Committee on Accounts must approve 
all of these accounts, and they will see that the committee 
does not abuse its power. I do not object to a limit if we 
ean make it a practical thing, but I do not want to hamper the 
committee. 

Mr. HARDY. We have gotten into the habit of paying pretty 
good sized fees. Quite able lawyers would be ready at any time 
to expend three or four or five months for a $5,000 fee, but cus- 
tom largely fixes the size of fees, and if a man thinks he is 
employed by the House of Representatives his ideas of price 
rise at once. I believe if it were understood when this reso- 
lution were authorized that a reasonable limit for a fee is fixed, 
you would not have any trouble in getting a very able lawyer to 
assist this committee, if the committee saw fit to engage one, 
within the limit. There ought to be a limit fixed before counsel 
is engaged. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Accounts can 
bring in a resolution of that sort to-day fixing a limit and tak- 
ing care of that part of the proposition. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
do not reflect on any Member of this House. I assume that 
every one will be able to exonerate himself from these charges, 
and those who should be exonerated can appear before that 
committee and in a very brief time can exonerate themselves. 
That is one of the smallest questions involved in this question, 
and the larger question—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. I will ask for three minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to speak for three minutes more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HENRY. The larger question and the broader question 
involved in this question is as to the charges made by Col. 
Mulhall, whether he appears to be a credible witness or not. 
It is stated in the public prints that he has furnished certain 
physical evidence of this gigantic conspiracy about which we 
have read so much, That will be the real question that we are 
dealing with after these honorable Members have been absolved 
from all blame and all criticism. Then we proceed to the 
greater question as to whether or not a certain coterie and set 
of men have been directing the affairs of the House and the 
Senate and governmental affairs in Washington City for the 
last decade or so, and in order to study those questions—and 
they should be studied—we want to put every aid and every 
facility at the disposal of this honorable and able committee of 
the House so that they may get at the real facts. I appeal to 
my brethren on the other side of this Chamber to vote with 


us to-day to reconsider this proposition and give that committee 
the power we have asked to give it by the motion to recon- 
sider. It is an important matter, and then if there should be 
a failure in the investigation, if the charges of the New York 
World and the Chicago Tribune and the other papers are not 
sustained, no one can blame this House and say that we handi- 
capped the committee and made it impossible for it to make a 
complete investigation. We free ourselves from all blame. 
Nobody can criticize us when we stand before the world and 
make provision for an adequate investigation and give this 
committee all the power that such a committee should have. 
Remember, not long ago there was a case pending in another 
body where they had two investigations. The first resolution 
so handicapped the committee that they were not able to make 
the investigation and report as the country desired. The con- 
troversy was renewed. Another investigation was made which 
had ‘another outcome. Let us not repeat that history. Let us 
endow the committee with every power which they should haye, 
and send them forth to explore these charges to the very 
bottom. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN and Mr. DECKER rose. 

The SPHAKER. The Chair will recognize somebody in oppo- 
sition to this proposition. : 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the proposi- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. DECKER]. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, I do not speak for the purpose 
of influencing any other Member's vote on this proposition, but 
I realize that it is a very important vote and one that can be 
easily misunderstood, and therefore I desire to state the reasons 
for my vote. The distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] who spoke on Saturday said that the greatest danger 
to the people of this country was not that we had a corrupt 
House of Representatives but that we had one made up too 
often of cowards. I want simply to state that I am going to 
vote against the motion to reconsider, for if I did not I would 
be a coward. I voted against the employment of a lawyer on 
Saturday and I have heard no reason advanced here to-day why 
I should vote differently now. And I do not vote that way on 
the ground of public economy. I would vote for any expenditure 
that I thought would add to the thoroughness of this investiga- 
tion. I do not vote that way because I have any fault to find 
with the Money Trust investigation or with Mr. Untermyer. I 
want to pay my tribute to that great investigation and the great 
work of that attorney. I want to pay my tribute to lawyers 
as a profession. I believe it is one of the highest callings, but 
I believe the one in which we are now engaged is higher, the. 
one of making laws for the people of a great Republic. I do 
not propose to stand here and vote for the employment of a 
lawyer on a question where all that is involved is a finding out 
of facts. The subject which justified the employment of Mr. 
Untermyer was a technical subject, calling for a peculiar and 
specialized knowledge and experience. It was a subject un- 
familiar to the majority of the Members of this House. The 
subject with which this committee will have to deal will call for 
a knowledge of political events, political campaigns, parties, 
and issues. It will call for a knowledge of legislative procedure 
and a knowledge of human nature and an appreciation of 
common honesty. It is a subject familiar to all the Members 
of this House. The work of this committee will be to find the 
facts. They need not look for law; the law involved is the law 
of honor and fidelity. There are business men in this body 
and business men can find out the facts. There are newspaper 
men in this body—the able leader of the Progressive Party is a 
newspaper man—and newspaper men can find out facts. Aye, 
Mr. Speaker, if we need lawyers—I believe there are able law- 
yers in this body—some Members of this body were prominently 
considered for the head of the legal department of this country— 
and they would have filled the position with ability and honor. 

It can not be said that the employment of a lawyer will make 
this investigation more impartial. I believe the country has 
confidence in the integrity of the great majority of the Members 
of this House, regardless of partisan politics. I believe it has 
confidence in the purpose of this House to make an impartial 
investigation of these charges. If the country has not that con- 
fidence in the Members of this House, its confidence will not be 
increased because the House hires its own lawyer to make its 
investigation for it. 

Neither am I here to say that I hope that all the Members of 
this House will be exonerated. I believe in this investigation 
from the bottom of my heart, and I further belieye—and I do 
not claim to speak with the knowledge the older men of this 
House should have but I believe from all I have read in these 
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great newspapers and from what I know of corroborating cir- 
cumstances it is possible some few may not be able to exonerate 
themselves. The purpose of this committee is not exoneration. 
The purpose of this committee is to ascertain the facts. Of 
course in the light of facts let the innocent be exonerated and 
held most firmly in our faith, but also in the light of facts, 
impartially obtained, if there be guilty ones let them be con- 
demned and held in our contempt. This is the solemn and un- 
pleasant duty for this committee to perform, and as much as I 
respect the leadership of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
HenryjJ—and I say it earnestly—I refuse to delegate this 
important duty to any hired lawyer in the United States. 
{Applause.] I want to leave it to men who will have to go back 
in two years and answer to the sovereign people of this country 
for the kind of an investigation that they have made. I am a 
lawyer. I know lawyers. I know their zeal. I know their 
fidelity to a trust. But I do not believe a lawyer employed in 
this matter could have a higher sense of obligation or a greater 
zeal than a man who stands before the bar of this House and 
* swears to do his duty as a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States. 

There are other duties for this committee to perform than to 
investigate the conduct of men who now are or have been 
Members of this House. Under this resolution it will be the 
duty of this committee to investigate the methods that have 
been employed to influence legislation in this country. We find 
no fault with honest men who take an active interest in the 
making of the country’s laws. We find no fault with associa- 
tions of men and women who strive to place their honest 
theories of government upon the statute books. We find no 
fault with business men, whether great or small, who take an 
interest in legislation which they think affects their welfare, 
nor does it matter whether those efforts are put forth by the 
parties interested themselves or by the medium of honorable 
agents. We are the servants of all the people, and it is our 
duty and our wish to listen to honest suggestions from whatever 
source they come. We are glad to lend a listening ear to all 
advice intended for the country’s good, whether it comes from 
the highest or the humblest. 

But it has been charged that there are organizations that 
exist for the purpose of controlling legislation, not in a-way 
which they consider for the good of all, but in a way that will 
best subserve their selfish interests. Nor do they scruple much 
as to the methods used. It is charged that money has been used 
with profligacy to manufacture public sentiment, to subsidize, 
if possible, the public press, and even to corrupt the voters at 
the ballot box. It has been charged that agents of these organi- 
zations have endeavored by artifice and intrigue to win the con- 
fidence of the people's servants and swerve them from the path 
of right. It has been charged that by their boasted power to 
make or mar the fate of public men they have exerted their in- 
fluence till they could say to Representatives, in the words of 
Mephisto gloating over Faust, We have thee, body, soul, and 
all.“ How much of this is true and how much is false this is 
not the time to say. This is the time to let in the light. This is 
the time to seek the truth. This is the time to investigate with 
courage and relentless perseverance to the end that all things 
shall be revealed that touch upon the making of our laws, so 
that those who sit in the seats of the mighty and those who 
dwell in the humble homes shall know by whom the destiny of 
the Republic is controlled. Let publicity do its work, to the 
end that the guilty may be dismayed—that honest and long- 
trusted men may stand unsmirched, that slanderers may be con- 
founded, and that those who sell pretended influence over legisla- 
tion may find their occupation gone. Then, with the gloom of 
public doubt dispelled, with the clouds of misconception gone, 
with the pitfalls and devious paths designed by selfish interests 
made plain, with the light of information openly obtained, we 
as public servants may proceed in straightforward ways to do 
the people's will. This is the pressing need that calls this com- 
mittee into existence, and this the opportunity for service which 
it meets. This is a work that calls for statesmanship. Would 
Daniel Webster, would Henry Clay have delegated this impor- 
tant work to lawyers? I do not mean to infer that the employ- 
ment of a lawyer will destroy the usefulness of this committee, 
and I am for this resolution with or without the provision for 
an attorney. I want this investigation to be relentless, impar- 
tial, and far-reaching; but in my judgment it would be per- 
formed best by men commissioned by the people, who must 
‘answer to the people; men who, when the work is done, if they 
have done it well, will receive their country’s praise, but who, 
it they have failed to do it well, will receive their country’s 
binme. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman suspend just a moment? 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, AUSTIN] propounded a 
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parliamentary inquiry a short time ago as tu whether a motion 
to lay the motion of the gentleman from Illinois on the table 
would carry the resolution with it. 

Mr. MANN. That was not the inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. After considering the matter, the Chair said 
he thought it would; but I have reflected-on it, and while there 
do not seem to be any precedents on the subject, by analogy 
of what is done here and what everybody knows can De done, 
the Chair does not believe that to table this motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois would table the resolution. 2 

Mr. MANN. If the Speaker will permit, I agree with 
him. I think there is a very common precedent, which possibly 
the Speaker had not thought of. When the question first arose 
I was under the impression it would carry the resolution. We 
always move to-reconsider the vote by which a bill is passed 
aan 9755 that on the table, and, of course, it does not curry 

e i. 

The SPEAKER. That is what made the Chair change his 
opinion about it, and if the question arises he will hold that it 
does not carry the resolution. 

Now, for what purpose does the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Austin] rise? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I rise for the purpose of moving to Jay the 
e of the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] on the 
able. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to lay 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], to recon- 
sider this amendment, on the table. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HENRY and Mr. MANN demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 80, noes 78. 

Mr. HENRY. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANN. There is no quorum. : 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Speaker, I withdraw the demand. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker appointed Mr. MANN 
end Mr. Hay. 

The question was taken; and the tellers reported—ayes 76, 
noes 86. 

So the motion was lost. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from New York will not 
make his point of order until we have finished the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. LEVY. 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] 
withdraws his point of no quorum. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] to recon- 
sider the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Levy]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
demands a division. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What is the question? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to reconsider the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy]. Those in fayor 
of reconsideration will rise and stand until they are counted.“ 
[After counting.] Eighty-four gentlemen have arisen in the 
affirmative. Those opposed will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] Sixty-eight gentlemen have arisen 
in the negative. On this vote the ayes are 84 and the noes are 
68, and the motion to reconsider is carried. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we are operating under a sort of 
agreement as to the business of the House. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Levy] a moment ago, when the Speaker was 
about to announce the vote on the motion to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider, made the point of no quorum, which 


Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my point for the 
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he withdrew. Would it be fair to ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Levy] if he is willing to abide by the judgment of 
those who are here upon this proposition? 

Mr. LEVY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that I 
am opposed to this resolution, and I believe if it were given a 
week longer before the country the people will denounce it. We 
have it before the Senate now, and I am opposed to it. 

Mr. MANN. I appreciate the opposition of the gentleman, so 
far as he is concerned, «and I believe it is honest and sincere 
opposition. I believe the gentleman always is honest and sin- 
cere. But here is a large majority 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not of the House—— 

Mr. MANN. Of those who are here 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A majority of 10. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me to finish my 
sentence: Here is a large majority of the House who believe in 
passing a resolution for an inyestigation. Now, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Levy] is the only gentleman, I think, who 
has publicly objected to the resolution, although other gentle- 
men have said that they thought it was not necessary to have 
an investigation. I think it is vital that we pass the resolution 
to-day if we can. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who 
believe that this resolution should pass to-day. I doubt the 
advisability of authorizing the employment of counsel at this 
time. If the committee were appointed and were to come into 
the House later and say that in its opinion it required the 
assistance of outside counsel, I should acquiesce in the recom- 
mendation of the committee and be willing to vote the authority 
to the committee to have the assistance of counsel. But I do 
not wish a committee appointed with the power to employ 
counsel to feel that it should employ counsel and devolve upon 
some lawyer the important work of making the original in- 
vestigation of the documents and accept his judgment as to 
what should be done. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow an 
interruption? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And I would suggest to the House that 
if it voted again to accept the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York, my colleague [Mr. Levy], to strike out the 
words “legal or,” the resolution would be passed to-day, and 
thereafter if the committee were appointed—and I have no 
knowledge of the proposed personnel of the committee—should 
bring in a report and express its belief that it required the 
assistance of some outside counsel, I would be willing to give it 
the authority to employ such counsel. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? . 

Mr. FITZGHRALD. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. The gentleman speaks of the preliminary in- 
vestigation and examination of papers and correspondence. Is 
not that the very time you need counsel, in going over and 
making up your case? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I have served some time in 
this House and have served on some committees that have con- 
ducted very important investigations, and if I had had the 
assistance of a lawyer to do the work I should do as a member 
of the committee I would know very little about the matters 
before it. [Applause.] That is the trouble about the employ- 
ment of counsel to assist committees of the House. 

In my experience of 14 years in the House I know of but two 
instances in which counsel have been employed; one in the Pujo 
investigation, in which, because of the exceedingly technical 
nature of the subject, the average Member of the House knowing 
very little about the operations of great financial transactions 
and the complications of our financial system, I believe that a 
man like Mr. Untermyer, who knew very intimately many mat- 
ters that were of importance, was of service. But the things 
that are to be investigated here are things that the Members of 
this House have more intimate knowledge about than any out- 
side attorney, and if one were to be employed it would be neces- 
sary to educate him in the history of the public business in Con- 
gress for years past before he would be of any value whatever. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman has finished his question, I will 
answer it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I have not quite finished it. I am 
expressing my opinion. Now, I believe that after this commit- 
tee is appointed, whoever may be placed upon it, if after consid- 
eration of the subject they feel that it would be conducive to the 
thoroughness and effectiveness of the investigation to ask the 
House to authorize them to employ counsel, I would not hesitate 
to vote for a resolution giving them authority to employ as 


many counsel and as eminent counsel as they believed were 
necessary to develop the facts; but I would wish this committee 
not to be, as suggested by the gentleman from Texas, so ab- 
sorbed with matters of patronage and other duties that they 
would feel so fatigued that they would in effect turn over to a 
lawyer the important preliminary work. 

No more important duty can devolve upon any Member of this 
House, if he be put upon that committee, than to devote all of 
his time and capacity and talents to demonstrating the truth or 
the falsity of the statements the subject of the proposed investi- 
gation, and he should put everything else aside in performing 
this public duty of such great importance. I hope the gentleman 
from Illinois will support the amendment of my colleague from 
eats York [Mr. Levy] so that this resolution may be passed 

ay. 

Mr. MANN. I yielded to the gentleman for so long a time, be- 
cause I know that the gentleman has a very important engage- 
ment this afternoon and might not be able to be heard later. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
for a question. 

Mr. MANN. No; I have the floor. 

The SPHAKER. The truth is that this whole conversation is 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the subject is debatable, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not know the gentleman was 
debating the question. 

Mr. MANN. I have not debated it very extensively yet. 
[Laughter.] I was trying to ascertain what power the House 
had this afternoon, Is the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Levy] willing to state whether he will take the judgment of the 
House on this question this afternoon, or whether, in case he 
does not have his way—lI do not speak with criticism—the gen- 
tleman proposes to prevent the House going ahead? 

Mr. LEVY. If the House chooses to strike out my amend- 
ment of Saturday 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, MURDOCK. Is it in order for two Members of the 
House to arrange a compromise in the presence of the House 
of Representatives out of order? 

Mr. MANN. It is not out of order. 

The SPEAKER, If the House sits by. 

Mr. MANN. It is not out of order at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A second parliamentary inquiry, Mr, 
Speaker. What is before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The question before the House is the Levy 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. And I took the floor on that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MURDOCK, How long a time has the gentleman? 

The SPHAKER. Five minutes, 

Mr. MURDOCK. It seems to me that time has been used ten 
times over. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thought this preliminary talk 
that was going on was by unanimous consent. Nobody was de- 
bating the amendment. The gentleman from Illinois has started 
in on his five minutes to debate the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I presume the gentleman from Kansas would 
prefer that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] and 
myself should go out in the lobby and arrange the matter in- 
stead of doing it in the open. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I desire to make my arrangements in the open. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes, 

Mr, MURDOCK. While the gentleman is making his open 
explanation, I wish he would tell me—because I am considerably 
puzzled—why he permitted us on the last session of this House 
to come within five minutes of concluding the consideration of 
this important resolution and then made the point of no quorum, 
to the inconvenience, not only of all of the Members.of the 
House but a good deal to his own embarrassment, as his action 
has shown here to-day. 

Mr. MANN. I am not embarrassed at all, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MURDOOK. It seems to me that the gentleman is. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman need not be worried upon that 
score. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman answer my question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why did he make the point of no quorum? 

Mr. MANN. I will answer the gentleman on that when it isa 
vital question. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to my colleague 
that the House decided this question by a vote of 86 to 33 on 
last Saturday, and I think this body understood it better then 
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. ALEXANDER with Mr. ANDERSON. 

. ASHBROOK with Mr. Brown of Wisconsin. 
. BEALL of Texas with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania., 
. BokLAND with Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 
. BUCHANAN of Texas with Mr. Cary. 

. Burke of Wisconsin with Mr. CALDER. 

. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. CraMTon. 
. CARTER with Mr. DANFORTH. 

. CLAYTON with Mr. FORDNEY. 

. CLINE with Mr. Dunn. 

. Connotty of Iowa with Mr. FREAR., aes, 
. Conry with Mr. GILLETT. 

. DAVENPORT with Mr. Goon. 

. DerrricK with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 

. Dononor with Mr. Green of Iowa. 
Douro with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 
. DRISCOLL with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

. Epwarps with Mr. Griest. 

. Faison with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

„ FIntey with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. e 
. Foster with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

„ GALLAGHER with Mr. HAUGEN. 

. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. HAYES. 

. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
. GOEKE with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

„ GOLDFOGLE with Mr. KEISTER. 

. GupcER with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

. HAuILL with Mr. LAarrerry. 

r. Harpwick with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

. HARRISON of New York with Mr. LANGHAM. 

. HET IN with Mr. La FOLLETTE. 

. Horranp with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

. Hucues of Georgia with Mr. McKenzie. 

. Humpureys of Mississippi with Mr. McLAvGnLIn. 
r. KINKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. MADDEN. 

. Konor with Mr. Manan. 

. KIrTCHIN with Mr. MANAHAN. 

. PENGE with Mr. Mares. 

. Lieg with Mr. MORIN. 

. Lever with Mr. Martin. 

r. MeCoy with Mr. MERRITT. 

r. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. Morr. 

r. Pevers with Mr. NELSON. 

. Post with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

. QuIN with Mr. Norton. 

. RATNEY with Mr. PAYNE. 

. Rrorpan with Mr. PARKER. 

. Rouse with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 

. Rucker with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

. Sahar with Mr. ROGERS. 

. SCHACKLEFORD with Mr. SHREVE. 

. SHARP with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 

. Sisson with Mr. STEENERSON, 

. SMALL with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

. SMITH of New York with Mr. POWERS. 

. SPARKMAN with Mr. Moore. $ 

. TaLcorr of New York with Mr. SWITZER. 

. TOWNSEND with Mr. TREADWAY. 

. Turre with Mr. VARE. 

r. UNDERHILL with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

. WALKER with Mr. WALTERS, 

. Weger with Mr. WILDER. 

. Wur with Mr. WILLIS. 

. Howard with Mr. WINsLOW. 

r. STANLEY with Mr. WOODRUFF, 

the session: 

. Unperwoop with Mr. MANN. 

. Merz with Mr. WALLIN. 

. Hopson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

. ScuLtty with Mr. BROWNING. 

. SLAYDEN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. x 

Mr. ApAMson with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no”; but I am paired with 
the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. UNDERWOOD, and I desire to 
withdraw my vote and be recorded“ present.” 

The name of Mr. MANN was called, and he answered Pres- 
ent.” 

Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye”; but I desire to be 
recorded as “ present,” being paired with Mr. WALLIN. 

The name of Mr. Metz was called, and he answered Pres- 


Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, pending the announcement of the 
roll call, I desire to ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns to-day it be to meet on Monday next at 12 
o'clock. | 
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The SPEAKER. Nothing can be done in the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVY. Is a motion to adjourn now in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. LEVY. Then Į move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the proceedings 
under this call. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FLoop of Virginia). The 
Chair does not hear the motion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. EEvY]. 

Mr. LEVY. I move to suspend the proceedings under this call 
of the House. 

Mr. CARLIN. I do not think there has been any call of the 
House, has there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; there is a call of the 
House. It has not been completed. There is nothing in order 
now but a motion to adjourn. 

The call of the House was completed. 

The SPEAKER. On this yote the yeas are 103, the nays 104, 
voting “ present“ 10, and the amendment is rejected. A quorum 
is present. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. [Applause.] 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill, as follows: 

The Speaker shall have authority to sign and the Clerk attest sub- 
penas during the recess of Congress. The expenses of said inquiry 
Shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House upon youchers 
7 by the chairman of sald committee, to be immediately avall- 

Mr. AUSTIN. 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I hope this investigation will be 
so full, so thorough, and so far-reaching that it will take in 
a question submitted to the House a year and seven months 
ago—on the 4th day of December, 1911—when the able Repre- 
sentative from the first district of New York, the Empire State, 
the Hon. Martin W. Littleton, rose to a question of personal 
privilege and had read from the Clerk’s desk an assault made 
upon his standing and character in connection with what is 
known as the investigation of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Littleton delivered his speech from the center of the 
House, just in front of the desk that I used at that time. He 
had been appointed a member of that investigating committee, 
and his motive, his action, and his conduct were assailed 
through the columns of the Daily Press, of New York City. 
Being an honorable man, sensitive of his good name and his 
reputation, he appealed to the House for an investigation of the 
charges against him. He first addressed a letter to the chair- 
man of that committee, Mr. STANLEY, of Kentucky. Mr. STANLEY 
in reply stated that the committee had no authority under the 
resolution creating it to undertake an investigation of that kind. 
On the conclusion of the speech of the gentleman from New 
York, no one on the majority side having anything to say or 
any proposition to submit, the Republican leader, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], offered a resolution providing for 
the appointment of a special committee to investigate these 
charges. The Democratic leader on the floor of the House, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], moved to refer 
that resolution to the Committee on Rules, where it was unacted 
upon. 

I have known Mr. Littleton from his boyhood days, because he 
is a native of the district that I represent on this floor; and I 
not only knew him well and favorably for many, many years, 
but I have the good fortune of knowing and counting among my 
friends every member of his immediate family. His father is a 
worthy and respected citizen of Roane County, Tenn., was a brave 
and gallant Federal soldier, and so I felt hurt and humiliated 
that the conduct and rectitude of a man whom I loved and ad- 
mired, a man whose public career and private character could 
not successfully be assailed in the public press or elsewhere, 
should appeal in vain, as Mr. Littleton did in that splendid, 
touching address here, for an investigation of the false and un- 
founded charges made by the officers of a so-called antitrust 
league. The men whose names have been published in the last 
few days, Martin and Lamar, in connection with the investiga- 
tion being carried on at the other end of the Capitel, were, ac- 
cording to the statements then made by Mr. Littleton, the insti- 
gators and the authors of these cruel slanders that were carried 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
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in the columns of a New York paper. The Congress and the 
country suffered a loss when Mr. Littleton yoluntarily retired. 
Ile is an honest, an able, a fearless, and a conscientious man. 
He has what every public man ought to haye—the courage of 
his convictions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes’ additional time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
five additional minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In that personal address to the Members of the 
last Congress Mr. Littleton used this statement, which I think is 
opportune to repeat at this time. I will read it from the 
Tecorp: < 

Henry B. Martin has been meeting every week in New York, at the 
Waldorf Hotel and other places, one David B. Lamar. David B. Lamar 
fs an unclean, crooked, indefensible operator in the Wall Street section. 
His record smells to heaven. 

Then, in another part of this address, remembering the devel- 
opments before the Senate investigating committee and the testi- 
mony in connection with Lamar, Martin, and Lauterbach, this 
quotation from Mr. Littleton’s speech is impressive and well 
worth listening to: 

I hope I can keep within the strict restraints of decent language 
and leave it for you to infer that what was said and insinuated and 
what was meant to be insinuated was false—blackmail, dictated b 
falsehood and carried out in a spirit of criminal libel. 1 
tet — tell you that this bears the earmarks of the classical black- 
ma > 

Mr. Speaker, I hope, in the interest of fair play, in the inter- 
est of justice to a late Member, and I trust on our own account, 
that this investigating committee will pass upon this question 
that was raised by Mr. Littleton upon the floor of this House 
and write in their report in enduring and burning words a 
vindication of his honor and his manhood as a Representative 
in the American Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICK- 
Inson] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last two words, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT] 
moves to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I want to express 
myseif at this time as being most heartily in favor of this reso- 
lution and in favor of a thorough and efficient investigation 
of all the matters referred to therein. 

I would not make these remarks, Mr. Speaker, if I had not 
heard it said upon the floor of this House that those Members 
here who had voted against employing counsel at this time by 
this committee were opposed to the investigation. I want to 
say here and now that my vote upon that question was based 
upon the fact that I do not believe that it is a wise policy for 
the House of Representatives, sitting as defendants, to employ 
their own counsel to investigate their own cases. [Applause.] 

If Members in this House and others are to be investigated, 
I want the lawyers of this House who are to be named on this 
committee to investigate. There is where I stood last Saturday, 
and there is where I stand to-day. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I want it understood now that I do not 
take any stock in this universal cry that has gone up in this 
House that all of us are pure and without fault. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, for a man to stand upon this floor and contend that 
gives a lie to the history of practically every legislative body 
that ever assembled on earth. I do not know whether these 
men referred to by Mulhall are guilty or not. There are only 
three people in such cases who do know about such things, and 
they are the man himself, the fellow that corrupted him, and 
God Almighty [applause]; and God Almighty refusing to come 
here and testify, you have to find the other fellow or the guilty 
has got to tell it himself. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this House has over- 
looked one fact. Members have gotten up here and denounced 
Mulhall. Mulhall said that this association had gone into dis- 
tricts and sought to destroy Members of Congress who had op- 


posed their purposes and plans; and Members of this House 


have stood here and denounced Mulhall in the face of the fact 
that the newspapers of this country published the statement 
that the Speaker of this House vindicated Mulhall in a state- 
ment in the papers, saying that it was true, so far as his dis- 
trict was concerned, and that they had tried in other days to 
slip up on him and defeat him. That is what the papers pub- 
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lished. If they tried to defeat the Speaker of this House and 
take him out of here, how do you know whom else they have 
tried to defeat? 

And that is the part of the investigation that I want this 
committee to go into. It makes but little difference whom you 
kick out of this House. That will be only the destruction of 
one man. But when an institution or an organization ean in- 
vade the country and corrupt the men at the ballot box, you 
have corrupted your Government at its very fountain source. 
That is what I want investigated; that has been admitted here 
to be true; and yet some say that Mulhall is a liar. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. MCDER- 
xoTT] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, June 29, an 
article appeared in the press of the country in which M. M. 
Mulhall accused me of being in the pay of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. This is an unjust and outrageous 
falsehood. I never received a cent from anybody belonging to this 
association. I have always cast my vote on the side of labor, 
and my votes will show this fact, and I am willing to let my 
record speak for itself with my people. 

I am ready to go before any committee at any time and trust 
this investigation will be most thorough; and the result in my 
case will show a deep-laid conspiracy against me by Mulhall 
and others. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the gentleman from Illinois offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 14, after the word“ Con 
of the paragraph and insert in Heu thereof 

»The expenses of said inquiry shall be 
fund of the House, upon vouchers approv 
signed by the chairman thereof, and 175 the 
signed by the chairman thereof.“ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this amendment is 
to comply with the usual provision that all vouchers shall be 
approved by the select committee, and also by the Committee on 
Accounts, before they are paid. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman from Illinois 
satisfied from his examination that this is in the usual form? 

5 Mr. MANN. I am not absolutely certain that it is in the usual 
‘orm. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But it carries out the practice, 
anyway? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. There is no question but that it carries out the 
spirit of the resolutions adopted heretofore. The practice has 
been that all these special-committee accounts should be audited 
by the committee itself, and that audit was verified by the chair- 
man of the committee, and, in addition to that, there was the 
allowance of the account by the Committee on Accounts, audited 
by the chairman of that committee. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, that is what the amendment provides. 

Mr. LLOYD. That is what the amendment provides. 

Mr. MANN. I had supposed that probably the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD] would have an amendment covering 
this. 

Mr. LLOYD. I did have an amendment, but this one is sufti- 
ciently good. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, at the beginning 
of the last Congress the custom was adopted of providing that 
these accounts should first be approved by the committee, then 
signed by the chairman, and then approved by the Committee 
on Accounts and signed by the chairman of that committee. 
That was a change in the practice which had preyailed before 
that time, so far as my recollection goes. At any rate, it is a 
good practice, a very proper practice. The Committee on Rules 
certainly have no objection to it, and I hope the amendment 
offered by the gentleman will be adopted. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that that practice prevailed in the time when I was a Member 
of one or two select committees of the House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The contingent fund of the House is under 
the control of the Committee on Accounts, 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And all payments out of that fund are 
presumed, under the law, to be upon vouchers authorized by 
the chairman of the Committee on Accounts or by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, and when you authorize payments out of 
that fund it is presumed that you are to follow the usual course. 
I think this amendment is proper. It simply follows out what 
has been the custom, so far as I know, for years. I know by 


” strike out the remainder 

0 3 

id out of the contingent 

by the select committee, 
ommittee on Accounts, 


| reason of the fact that when we had a number of investigations 
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in which the chairmen of the committees were authorized to 
pay the expenses they were always submitted to the Committee 
on Accounts, 

Mr. MANN. I think that this carries out the law. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Yes; it carries out the law. The law 
requires all payments out of the contingent fund to be upon the 
approval of the Committee on Accounts, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. < 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
as a new paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“Any Member of the House conne the hearings before the committee 
or any of its subcommittees shall have the privilege of interrogating 
any, person or persons making statements or testifying before said com- 
mi tee or subcommittees on matters affecting the sub. of such hear- 


ings. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, when the resolution providing for 
an investigation of the so-called Money Trust was before the 
Rules Committee during the last Congress, my colleague from 
Texas, Mr. Henry, objected to me asking Mr. Untermyer, who 
appeared before his committee, any questions. I thereupon in- 
troduced a resolution amending the rules of the House, allowing 
any Representative in Congress to cross-examine or ask any 
question of any witness appearing before any of the committees 
of the House. The resolution was referred to the Rules Com- 
mittee and never reported out. 

It has always been a matter of courtesy to allow any Member 
of the House to ask questions of those appearing before the 
various committees. In my particular instance the questions 
which I would have asked of Mr. Untermyer, when he appeared 
before the Rules Committee, before the appointment of the com- 
mittee to investigate the so-called Money Trust, would have been 
so comprehensive that I would have defeated the appointment of 
Mr. Untermyer as counsel of the Pujo committee, and at the 
same time probably defeated the resolution authorizing the ap- 
pointment of that committee, because I would have brought out, 
when I examined Mr. Untermyer, that what we needed was 
remedial legislation and not investigation. If I had been al- 
lowed to proceed, I am convinced that the country would have 
saved thousands and thousands of dollars, and there would have 
been no semipanic of securities. There would have been proper 
remedial legislation, and we would not have been wrestling with 
an uncertain question as we are doing to-day. 

My colleague from Texas, Mr. Henry, the other day eulogized 
the Pujo committee and its counsel in these words: 

It will redound to the good of this and generations coming after us. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LEVY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman to 
state that upon some proposition before the Committee on Rules, 
when he appeared, he did not haye the opportunity of asking 
questions. I want to ask the gentleman if he is not mistaken in 
that? Is it not a fact that ke appeared before the Committee on 
Rules and made a statement, and then moved to lay the proposi- 
tion before the committee on the table? 

Mr. LEVY. No; that was before or afterwards. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, in reply to this statement I desire 
to say that in the public and my estimation the investigation 
will go down in history as the most disastrous one to the 
financial and business interests of the country. It will take 
many years for the United States to recover its financial pres- 
tige throughout the world. This country was fast becoming 
the financial center of the world when this outrageous in- 
quisition and investigation commenced its activities. It was 
an unfair and biased investigation for some particular reason 
that has not yet appeared. 

The Pujo investigation has already depreciated securities in 
the United States to the extent of over $1,000,000,000; it has 
virtually restrained the building and extending of many more 
railroads throughout the United States. At the present time 
we need at least 100,000 more miles of railroads. The actions 
of this committee stayed and interfered with the marketing of 
any new railroad securities; it demoralized the market for all 
bonds and securities; and to-day every State, every county, 
every city, every town, and every village in this country has 
been injured by the Pujo committee. 


If the evidence, which was partisan, could be analyzed to-day, 
it would show to the country that New York was instrumental 
in staying the panic of 1907; that as a financial center it has 
greatly aided in building up the railroad system of this country 
and has financiered every business enterprise and every munic- 
ipal improvement throughout this great Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Ihe question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the resolution as 
amended. - 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Henry, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the names of the 
members of the investigating committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. CLINE, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. RODDEN- 
BERY, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. WILLIS, and Mr. J. I. NOLAN. 

ADDRESS OF SPEAKER CLARK AT GETTYSBURG. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it was my good for- 
tune on the 8d of July to be present in the big tent on the battle 
field of Gettysburg when a number of patriotic addresses were 
made. I was particularly impressed by the beautiful, forceful, 
eloquent, and patriotic remarks made on that occasion by the 
Speaker of this House. [Applause.] I am fortunate enough to 
have a copy of those remarks by me, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may extend my remarks in the Recorp by publish- 
ing the Speaker’s speech on that occasion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK’S GETTYSBURG SPEECH. 


“T was only 11 years old when Fort Sumter was fired on, 
and now my head is blossoming like the almond tree. I will 
tell you how I regard that awful contest and how the generation 
to which I belong looks upon it—as one of the most heroic chap- 
ters in the annals of mankind. I read English history as the 
prologue to American history. When I reflect upon the civil 
wars in England my judgment is with the stern, unfaltering, 
pious Roundheads, who at Worcester, Marston Moor, and Dun- 
bar followed the great Oliver into battle shouting, ‘God with 
us’; but my soul is fired with the recollection of the chivalric 
deeds of those gallant knights and gentlemen who charged under 
the silken banner of Prince Rupert in the cause of the Stuart 
king. Cold must be the heart of that American who is not 
proud to claim as countrymen the flower of the southern youth 
who charged up the slippery slopes of Gettysburg with peerless 
Pickett, or those unconquerable men in blue, who through three 
long and dreadful days held these beetling heights in face of 
fierce assaults. It was not southern valor or northern valor. It 
was, thank God, American valor; that valor which caused our 
Revolutionary fathers to throw their gage of battle in the face 
of the son of a hundred kings; that valor which animated Wash- 
ington at Princeton, Brandywine, Monmouth, and Yorktown; 
that valor which upheld his famished men amid the unspeakable 
horrors of Valley Forge; that valor which sustained the soldiers 
who followed Arnold on that cruel winter's march through the 
woods of Canada and in the Christmas storming of Quebec, 
where Montgomery fell immortal; that valor which nerved An- 
drew Jackson and his raw militia on the ever-glorious Sth of 
January, when they humbled to the very dust the towering pride 
of that mighty monarchy upon whose dominions the sun never 
sets, and utterly routed the veterans of the Peninsula who had 
snatched from Napoleon's brow the iron crown of Charlemagne; 
that valor which at Buena Vista, Churubusco, and Chapultepee 
filled the world with its renown; that valor which wrote Davy 
Crockett’s name above Leonidas and made the Alamo another 
shrine for freedom; that valor which begirts this land as with 
a wall of fire, forbidding all the nations of the earth to touch 
the ark of American liberty lest they die. Callous, indeed, 
must be the man who can not find something to admire in the 
colossal, benignant character of Abraham Lincoln or in the 
splendid career of Robert E. Lee. 

“ The soldiers of the North and the soldiers of the South were 
American freemen all, fighting like heroes for what they con- 
sidered right. As such I honor them. As such I teach my chil- 
dren to cherish them. 


“On Fame's eternal camping ground, 
Thelr silent tents are spread ; 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 
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“O my countrymen, it is an inspiring thing to be an Ameri- 
can—a great, a glorious thing. 

“When I look into the faces of my children my heart swells 
with ineffable pride to think that they are citizens of this 
mighty Republic, one and indivisible, built not for a day but 
for ali time, and destined under God to be the dominating influ- 
ence of all the centuries yet to be, dominating not by force of 
arins, not by the mailed hand, but by influencing men everywhere 
by the wholesomeness of our example to adopt our theory of 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

“The words of Whittier’s Centennial Hymn are as true to-day 
as when he wrote them in 1876: 

“Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank Thee for the era done, 


And trust Thee for the opening one. 
* s * = 


“Oh make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law: 
And, cast in some diviner mold, 

Let the new cycle shame the old.” 


THE COMMERCE COURT. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] be allowed one 
hour at the next meeting of the House in which to address the 
House in favor of continuing the Commerce Court and giving 
jurisdiction to the court to act on the so-called negative orders 
of the commission; and I wish to ask unanimous consent that 
I may be given one hour for myself in which to oppose the 
continuance of the Commerce Court and giving the court juris- 
diction to act on the so-called negative orders of the com- 
mission. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on the first day that the House meets, after 
the reading of the Journal and the transaction of ordinary 
routine business, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brovus- 
sarD] have an hour to address the House on the subject of the 
Commerce Court and that he [Mr. Sims] have an hour after 
Mr. Broussarp is through. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask if this is going to be a joint debate 
by the two gentlemen on opposite sides? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BURNETT. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will any Member be required to attend dur- 
ing that debate? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARTLET. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
for the purpose of asking the gentleman a question—— 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In reference to the matter. Has a bill been 
reported from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce or is there a bill before the House abolishing the Com- 
meree Court and providing for the disposition of the business 
now pending before it? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; but not reported at this session. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The reason I ask the question, if I may be 
indulged for a moment, is, as the gentleman remembers, that 
there is pending before the Rules Committee a resolution direct- 
ing the Appropriations Committee in the consideration of a pro- 
posed deficiency bill to enact legislation in reference to the aboli- 
tion of the court. Now, the subcommittee on the deficiency bill 
have not yet acted on the bill, and I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman that if he expects to have legislation upon that there 
ought to be something done to get that bill in proper shape, be- 
cause we are not a legislative committee. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘There is a rule introduced giving the commit- 
tee 

Mr. BARTLETT. But there has been nothing done with the 
rule, as I understand it. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman require a rule in order to act? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not say that at all. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not so understand. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Committee on Appropriations is not a 
legislative committee. 

Mr. SIMS. I will say to the gentleman a rule has been pre- 
pared and introduced by the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce [Mr. Apamson], and has been 
referred to the Committee on Rules, carrying out the purpose 
and spirit of the instructions of the caucus, 


Mr. BARTLETT. I understand the Committee on Rules have 
not been able to devise any measure by which—and, by the 
way, they are not a legislative committee. In other words, 
neither the Rules Committee nor the Committee on Appropri- 
ations are legislative committees in the way of formulating 
legislation with a view to its enactment. The Committee on 
Appropriations have, under certain conditions, reported legis- 
lation, but here is the bill introduced into this House, pending 
before the proper committee, and it is suggested, instead of 
the committee reporting a bill to carry out the purpose, that 
the Appropriations Committee shall legislate and report out a 
bill containing legislation. I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the anomalous condition of affairs upon which the proposed 
legislation now is. The Committee on Rules—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. In one moment. Now, having been opposed 
to the establishment of the Commerce Court, having time and 
time again voted to abolish it when I had the opportunity, 
why, I am interested in the matter, and I call the attention of 
the gentleman from Tennessee to the anomalous position in 
which the proposed legislation now is. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. It will be brought before the House by the 
action of the Democratic caucus. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? In the last Congress 
the Appropriations Committee, without any rule previously 
authorizing them to do so, placed legislation in the legislative 
bill abolishing the court and giving jurisdiction to the district 
courts. A bill had been reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce prior to that, and some portions 
of that bill were placed in the appropriation bill that was passed, 
and then there was a rule adopted making it in order for com- 
mittee amendments to be in order. At that time the appropri- 
ation bill was known by number, and the Rules Committee, I 
understand, no appropriation bill having been introduced, and 
not having the number or title of it, will wait until the bill is 
introduced. 

Mr. BARTLETT. My reason for calling the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to the matter was not for the pur- 
pose of hindering the legislation, but to call his attention to a 
matter in which he was interested, like a number of other 
Members of the House, and to the position in which the pro- 
posed legislation is. And we are not authorized to legislate. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARLIN. What is the status in reference to the adjourn- 
ment of the House so far as the agreement heretofore entered 
into is concerned? 

The SPEAKER. There is no status about it. If somebody 
does not get consent for the House to adjourn to some other 
day, besides to-morrow, when the House adjourns to-day it will 
be until to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. CARLIN. Was not there an agreement reached that 
that would be done, and adjournment be had for three days at 
a time until the 14th? 

The SPEAKER. So far as the Chair remembers it, there was 
a loose agreement that we adjourn three days at a time, but 
there was a positive agreement that the House should not take 
up ang business except routine business, and then by unanimons 
consent. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] 
has not the floor. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, in order to relieve the situation, I 
withdraw my request. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL SATURDAY. 


Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn until 12 
o’clock on Saturday. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia a question. I 
would like to know when he expects to bring before the House 
the question of passing the bill, which has been reported here, to 
amend the Erdman Act. The bill has been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary and is a very pressing matter and 
one that we ought to act upon at the earliest possible date, in 
order to prevent a very great possible strike of the railway 
employees. 

Mr. CARLIN. I will say to the gentleman it is the purpose 
of the committee to bring this matter to the attention of the 
House at the earliest possible moment, and I think we will do 
it on Saturday. That is my intention at present. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if it is not possible to bring it 
up to-day and pass it? I do not think there is any objection 
to it anywhere. 

Mr. CARLIN. I think not. There is a little confusion as to 
the status of the matter. There is a Senate bill on the Speaker’s 
table and a bill reported from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The two bills are not identical. There are some matters in ref- 
erence to them I do not care to take the fesponsibility of de- 
termining until we have an opportunity to confer further about 
them. I am informed by those who are most interested in the 
matter at the department that a matter of two or three days 
will make no difference. 

Mr. MANN. Is the Senate bill still on the Speaker's table? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes; I understand the Senate bill is still on 
the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN} that when the House ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday next at noon? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXPLANATION OF A VOTE. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address. 
the House for a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. KENT] 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for one minute. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I have just come over from an im- 
portant committee meeting. I was not present when the mat- 
ters in connection with this investigating committee were being 
diseussed in the House, and I voted “aye” under a mis- 
apprehension. 

Mr. MANN. That is on the Levy amendment? 

Mr. KENT. Yes; that is on the Levy amendment. I in- 
tended to yote for the employment of counsel, and I wish to 
have that statement go into the RECORD. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp by publishing the speech delivered by 
my colleague, Mr. CLARK of Florida, on the Fourth of July. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the speech referred to: 

SPEECH OF HON. FRANK CLARK, 8 AT OCALA, SATURDAY, JULY 8, 


„Ladies and gentlemen, fellow countrymen, profoundly grate- 
ful for the kind invitation extended me to be with you at this 
time, my heart ewells with patriotic pride when I look upon the 
contented and happy faces of this magnificent audience composed 
of the very flower of Florida's proud citizenship. One hundred 
and thirty-seven years ago a new Government was born among 
the nations of the earth, and we, as part of that Government, 
have assembled ourselves together to celebrate this anniversary 
òf its birth, to recall some of the incidents of its career, to take 
counsel with each other for the common good, and to further 
consecrate ourselyes to the task of preserving constitutional 
government for the many generations to follow us in this land 
of liberty. 

“Tt is well, my friends, that we should assemble on each 
recurring Fourth of July and give the day to reflection upon the 
past in our governmental affairs, consideration of the present, 
counsel for the future, and sincere thankfulness and deep grati- 
tude to Almighty God, who in the abundance of His mercy and 
wisdom has watched over and directed the Republic in its 
course upon the sea of national life. It is not my purpose to- 
day to recount the causes which led to the birth of the Republic 
nor to dwell at any length upon the troubles and trials endured 
by the colonists in finally becoming separated from and inde- 
pendent of the mother country. It is enough to say that the 
one great underlying cause of separation was that desire to 
be free which in all ages and in all lands has ever found lodg- 
ment in the hearts of intelligent human beings. The inhab- 
itants of the thirteen Colonies which stretched along the Atlantic 
seaboard believed that ‘taxation without representation’ was 
wrong; they believed in the doctrine of local self-government; 
they did not believe that they should be governed by some 
power across the seas; they believed that the Colonies should 
be free and independent States; and thus believing, they issued 
to the world that imperishable document which we now know 
as the Declaration of Independence, and placing their trust in 
the Creator of the Universe they struck the blow for liberty 


which after seven years of war gave to humanity this ‘home 
of the brave and land of the free,’ and established in the West- 
ern Hemisphere the best government ever seen upon the earth. 

“That injustices have occurred under our Government, that 
wrongs have been perpetrated, and that sometimes the ship of 
state’ has been steered far from her legitimate and proper 
course no man will deny; but, my friends, with all her errors, 
with all her faults, she is the best Government which God 
Almighty ever permitted to exist among men. When this Gov- 
ernment was finally established and the young Republic started 
out on its mission, many were the predictions of failure. Self- 
government under a written constitution was the experiment to 
be tried, and the statesmen of the world watched with deep in- 
terest every movement affecting the interests of the new Govern- 
ment. There was in the beginning and has been all through 
the life of the Republic two great political parties contending 
for the mastery. One of these parties has always advocated a 
strong central government, with practically all power lodged in 
the Federal authorities, while the other party has strenuously 
contended that each State should be sovereign and independent, 
and that the central government could have no power except 
such as might be delegated to it by the States, and that no 
power should thus be delegated beyond such power as was essen- 
tial to enable it to deal with foreign nations and to carry on 
the purposes of its creation. These contending forces continued 
until finally the right of a State to secede from the Union be- 
came the paramount issue between them, and this right asserted 
upon the one hand and denied on the other produced the war be- 
tween the States. It is absolutely untrue that the institution 
of African slavery was a cause of that war; it was merely an 
incident of the war; and, as stated by Mr. Lincoln himself, the 
proclamation freeing the negro slaves-was not issued as an act 
of humanity, nor was it issued because the war was prosecuted 
to accomplish the freedom of the negro, but it was issued solely 
because the necessities of the war demanded it. Unable to set- 
tle the question of the right of a State to secede from the Union 
in the forum of congressional debate, an appeal was had to 
arms, and for four long years the cruel fratricidal struggle 
raged, while the civilized world, watching the titanic struggle, 
wondered if the result would mean the death of self-government 
among men. Finally the issue was determined by the stern ar- 
bitrament of war, and that tribunal decreed that this was ‘an 
indissoluble Union of indestructible States.’ It is well. 

“As the son of a Confederate soldier, looking back over nearly 
half a century since the war ended, I can and do say that it is 
best that we have ‘an indissoluble Union of indestructible 
States,’ so that ‘government of the people, by the people, for 
the people’ shall not perish from the earth. 

“As a son of a Confederate soldier, as a son of the South, 
whose every sentiment is southern and whose life is dedicated 
to the service of the South, I am deeply gratified with the in- 
creasing interest shown throughout the Southland in the patri- 
otic observance of the Nation’s birthday. And why should not 
we of the South glory in this day? This is our country, Old 
Glory is our flag. The Fourth of July is our day. We did 
our part in establishing the Government; we have done our 
part in nurturing it; and the best blood of the South spilled 
upon every field of battle with a foreign foe eloquently pro- 
claims the story of how we have defended it. 

“When the weak, struggling Colonies were suffering the 
wrongs of British rule, it was the eloquent voice of Patrick 
Henry, of Virginia, which stirred the patriots to action with the 
immortal words, Give me liberty or give me death.’ 

“When our fathers had determined to throw off the British 
yoke another son of the South, Thomas Jefferson, wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, which will live in the hearts of 
men as long as liberty has a habitation and a home. 

“When the Constitution, the chart of our Uberties, was to be 
written, the man of the hour, in the person of James Madison, 
is furnished by the Old Dominion. When the tocsin of war 
sounded and the colonists needed a leader, a general to lead 
them in battle, again one of Virginia's sons came to the front, 
and after seven years of trial, trouble, and bloodshed George 
Washington led them to victory. 

“After the war had ended and a strong, wise, and safe states- 
man was needed at the helm to guide the ship of state safely 
on her journey, all eyes looked toward the Southland, and there 
was an unanimous call for George Washington to become the 
first President of the young Republic. 

In 1812, when England for the second time sought to try 
conclusions with us on the field of battle, Andrew Jackson, of 
Tennessee, led the armies of the Union to victory. John Mar- 
shall, of Virginia, builded for us a system of jurisprudence 
which has challenged the admiration of the bench and bar of 
other nations. 
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“When we became involved in war with Mexico, Winfield 
Scott, Zachary Taylor, and Jefferson Davis, all southern men, 
carried Old Glory into the Halls of the Montezumas. 

“Only 15 years ago the call to arms again resounded through- 
out the land, and when Shafter of the North answered ‘ Ready,’ 
that grizzled veteran of the South, Fitzhugh Lee, said, Here 
am I.’ And when Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, answered 
the call of his country, Gen. Joe Wheeler, of Alabama, said, 
‘I'll go too.“ And when the call for troops was issued the very 
flower of the young manhood of the South came rushing to the 
defense of the flag. I am glad the Spanish-American War 
occurred. It is true that some lives were lost and millions of 
money was spent, but it silenced forever the voice of the bloody- 
shirt demagogue who for all these years has been questioning 
the good faith of the South, and it demonstrated to all the 
world that this is an ‘indissoluble Union of indestructible 
States.’ Yes, this is our country, my friends, and I thank God 
that the South is again taking her rightful stand in the affairs 
of our Government. 2 

“To-day there sits in the Executive chair at Washington a 
son of Virginia, and presiding over the White House, as the 
first lady’ of the land, is a Georgia girl. Woodrow Wilson is 
bringing to his high office a simplicity and integrity of purpose 
which characterized the earlier and better days of the Republic. 
Sitting around the Cabinet table of the President, among his 
advisers, is Postmaster General Albert S. Burleson, of the State 
of Texas, with whom I served eight years in the House of 
Representatives, and whose ability and integrity is of the high- 
est type, and whose conduct of his high office is reflecting great 
credit on the administration; Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels, of North Carolina; Attorney General James C. Me- 
Reynolds, of Tennessee; Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo; and 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston, making in all five southern 
men who are members of the President’s Cabinet, and all of 
whom are able, clean, and patriotic. 

“Presiding over the House of Representatives, the greatest 
law-making body in the world, is one of the ablest, cleanest, 
and best men who ever occupied that exalted position. CHAMP 
CLARK is a southern man who is proud of the fact and is as 
patriotic an American citizen as lives within the domain of our 
great Republic. 

“The gallant young leader of the Democratic hosts on the 
floor of the House is Oscar Unperwoop, of Alabama. Strong, 
able, and sincere, his leadership is without a flaw, and his in- 
tegrity and patriotism are beyond question. 

Last, but not least, there sits upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the greatest judicial tribunal on the 
earth, and as Chief Justice of that body, a southern man who 
was a Confederate soldier—Chief Justice White, of Louisiana. 

“I mention these facts, my friends, not for the purpose of 
exalting the men of one section of our common country over 
those of another section, but simply to demonstrate that we 
are, in deed and in truth, a reunited and contented people, and 
the people of all sections are playing their proper part in the 
affairs of government. This is our country, and my heart is 
made to rejoice when I remember what is taking place in an- 
other State of the Union. In the great State of Pennsylvania 
to-day, on the battle field of Gettysburg, is a scene the like of 
which the world never saw before. Fifty years ago the bloodiest 
and most fiercely contested battle of the War between the States 
was fought at Gettysburg. It was there that ‘ Pickett’s charge,’ 
the bravest charge ever made in any war, drenched the fields 
of Gettysburg in blood and placed the soldiery of Meade and 
Lee on-the roll of the earth’s immortals. There it is where a 
few months later Abraham Lincoln, then President of the 
United States, delivered his immortal ‘Gettysburg address.“ 
‘To-day another President of the United States is speaking to 
the people assembled at Gettysburg. Woodrow Wilson, a Vir- 
ginian, President of the United States, is talking to the assem- 
bied multitude. The survivors of those who faced each other 
in deadly struggle there 50 years ago are facing each other there 
to-day. The torn, tattered, and blood-stained battle flags are 
there; the uniforms of blue and of gray are there; there is a 
‘thin blue line’ and a ‘thin gray line’; but the boom of can- 
non, the rattle of musketry, and the gleam of bayonet will not 
be there. The men in ‘blue and gray,’ the remnants of the two 
great armies of Meade and Lee, who meet at Gettysburg to-day 
meet as friends, they meet as brothers, they meet as citizens of 
a common country owing allegiance to a common flag. The 
great majority of their comrades have gone to that ‘bourne 
from whence no traveler returns’; and while these former 
foes fraternize at Gettysburg to-day, it seems to me that the 
Ruler of Heaven will draw aside the veil and allow the followers 
of Meade and of Lee to gaze upon this picture of consecrated 
reunion.” 


Mr. BARCHFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech 
delivered by the Hon. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BARCHFELD] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the speech referred to: 

S — PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
(Speech of Hon. RICHARD BARTHOLDT at the celebration of German Day 
at Johnstown, Pa., June 16, 1913.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have most gladly responded to 
the kind invitation of your committee to celebrate German Day 
with the citizens of Johnstown, a city named after and founded 
by a distinguished German pioneer whose memory you so fit- 
tingly honored on yesterday. What I am going to say to you 
will not be in the nature of a eulogy of the German element and 
its achievements on American soil, although I admit a beautiful 
Story, worthy of a real orator, could be told with that subject 
asa theme. But such praise will sound much better, I imagine, 
when coming from other than German lips. I do believe this 
to be a fitting occasion, however, to call attention to a trait of 
German character which is, or ought to be, an attribute of good 
American citizenship, and which, therefore, makes the Germans 
food American citizens by nature, and that is love of liberty. 
It was the spirit of freedom, so history tells us, which inspired 
them to follow the banners of the Father of the Country in 
the Revolutionary War; it was the same spirit which moved 
them to rally around the flags of the Union and Abraham Lin- 
coln in the Civil War, and it is nothing but love of liberty, I 
venture to say, which to-day determines their attitude of manly 
opposition against prohibitory legislation and against all at- 
tempts at regulating a man’s personal conduct by law. It is 
now the universal judgment that the Germans were right when 
they fought for American independence, as also when they 
spilled their blood for the preservation of the Union and the 
emancipation of the slaves; but what I have come here to say 
is that I believe they are right to-day. In fact, I am con- 
vinced that the defense of personal liberty against the en- 
croachments of sumptuary laws is as much the duty of every 
good American citizen as is the defense of his country against 
foreign inyasion, for you must remember there is no liberty 
other than that of the individual man, and the nation which is 
so indifferent as to permit its restriction in anything which is 
not morally wrong is either no longer free or is in imminent 
danger of losing its freedom. 

Eternal vigilance,’ we know, is the price of liberty.’ 
Have we been vigilant? Or is it not true that, while we were 
quarreling with our neighbor about the trusts, the tariff, and 
all this progressive business, somebody burglarized our house 
and stole the crown jewels of our political heritage? Alas, it is 
only too true, my friends, but I should not be surprised if some 
of you did not know it, because both the press and the politicians, 
by their convenient silence, were and are aiding the burglars in 
their escape. But somebody has to speak out and German Day, 
I think, is as good an occasion as any to do it. Are you aware 
that the last Congress, composed of a Democratic House and a 
Republican Senate, passed a prohibition measure by more than 
a two-thirds majority? And that the lawyers who constitute 
85 per cent of the membership either knew it to be unconstitu- 
tional or had serious doubts about it, but voted for it anyhow? 
It is a fact. President Taft, true to his oath to defend the 
Constitution, had the courage to veto that bill, but the same 
two-thirds majority, although they had taken identically the 
same oath as the President, passed it over his yeto. When 
things have come to such a pass that responsible lawmakers 
will overthrow the Constitution for a popular fad, do you not 
agree with me that our liberties, for which the Constitution is 
our only guaranty, are in the greatest possible danger? 

“And there is every reason to fear that this is only the entering 
wedge. When this field of legislation is once entered upon, no 
one can tell where it will stop. To-day we are told that because 
one man out of a hundred drinks to excess the other 99 must 
be put in a class with him and be-deprived of their indi- 
vidual rights and liberties. To-morrow the same tactics may 
be pursued against the consumers of tobacco, coffee, and what 
not, and surely there is no less reason for that than there is for 
the war on the lighter beverages. Then, on the ground of re- 
ligion, people are deprived of their Sunday pleasures—a clear 
violation, by the way, of the American principle of a strict sep- 
aration of church and state—and from these beginnings you can 
see it will not be a far step to a condition where we will be told 
by law how to dress, what books to read, what church to wor- 
ship in, to what schools we are to send our children, what to 
eat and drink, and where to go and where not to go. This is 
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what is called sumptuary legislation, and there is at the present 
time unquestionably a trend in that direction not only in all 
our State legislatures, but also in Congress, 

Before I proceed to tell you why, from my viewpoint, all this 
is wrong, let me show you what is behind it. It is really a 
struggle between two civilizations, the puritanical on the one 
hand and the Germanic or liberal on the other. Let us see how 
they differ. If my friend here is a Puritan, he believes all of 
life's pleasures to be more or less wicked and displeasing to God, 
while I believe in the joy of living. He casts his eyes downward 
in pious resignation; I turn mine up to the light of heaven in 
joyous expectancy of the good things to come. He wants you 
to creep along in the shadow of gloom; I want you to bask in 
the sunshine of happiness; and the happy laughter of men, 
women, and children, shocking to him, is sweet music in my ears. 
He believes, too, that man is made for Sunday, while I hold that 
Sunday is made for man. And there is another great difference. 
The Puritans dislike all merrymaking, but especially do they 
abhor public amusements, and if they had their way they would 
banish every display of gayety to within the four walls of the 
house. The Germans believe in and practice the very opposite. 
Nearly all their pleasures are public, they preferring always to 
make merry in company of their wives and children, their 
friends and comrades, and in places where everybody can know 
and see what they are doing. In the very nature of things 
these enjoyments are bound to be wholly innocent, but we can 
only wish we could say as much of the private doings behind 
closed doors. r 

The struggle between these two wholly different theories of 
life is on, my friends, and it is becoming fiercer every day. 
The attempts to further and further restrict our liberties in 
a Puritan sense are carried on in the garb of a religious moye- 
ment, and the ministers of all churches and the members of 
all congregations are constantly called upon for support and 
money to maintain lobbies in both the National and State capi- 
tals; and these lobbyists are cracking the whip over our law- 
makers and are urging them on to pass more and more restrictive 
laws—laws which, in their mistaken zeal, they believe will 
make people good. I do not exaggerate, my friends, when I say 
that if this movement is not stopped, and stopped soon, the 
American people before long will find themselves wrapped up 
in a network of ‘don'ts’ which will completely hamper their 
freedom of action; and instead of being freemen in all matters 
of personal conduct they will be slaves fettered by the chains 
of un-American laws. 

“Permit me, in this connection, to call attention to a most 
remarkable fact, namely, that the people in many cases actually 
vote to enslave themselves. History tells us of despots who 
kept their subjects in perpetual serfdom and of rulers who 
robbed the people of their freedom, but there is no case on rec- 
ord, so far as we know, where the people of their own volition 
and by their own votes robbed themselves of their birthright. 
The United States is the first example of this kind. The his- 
tory of the human race is a constant struggle for liberty, and 
every concession wrung from its oppressors was heralded as a 
new triumph of progress and civilization. Here we have the 
example of a generation which, though born free, voluntarily 
surrenders its social liberty and forges with its own hand the 
fetters of slavery. Now, can you account for that? Is it be- 
cause we do not sufficiently appreciate our heritage on the 
theory that what you inherit and what comes to you easily 
you do not value as highly as what you have to fight for your- 
selves? Or is it because the people do not fully realize just 
what they are doing by joining forces with those who are con- 
spiring against their highest interests? I leave these questions 
for you to answer. Perhaps we are guilty on both counts. 
Certain it is that no nation will ever be able to preserve its 
liberty which fails to fully comprehend its spirit and its mean- 
ing. And what are we doing to make the young generation to 
understand it? Not one thing. There is no instruction in the 
public schools either on the science of government or on the 
fundamentais of our rights and privileges as citizens of a re- 
public. In a monarchy such education may be unnecessary, 
because there the people simply obey the mandates of the goy- 
ernment; but in a republic all citizens should be fully enlight- 
ened on such questions, for the simple reason that they are the 
government themselves. In the absence of such enlightenment 
and under circumstances which leaye many people ignorant of 
and consequently indifferent as to their rights and Hberties 
it is not at all surprising that shrewd schemers and conspirators 
should find it easy to rob them of their political heritage, This 
may be one explanation of the deplorable fact that this robbery 
is actually and constantly occurring in all parts of the coun- 
try, under the very eyes of the people and largely even with 
their consent and cooperation. 


“Now, I have an abiding faith in the good, sound sense of the 
American people and am confident that once they see through 
the bargain by which they are selling their birthright for a mess 
of pottage they will quickly drive the Pharisees from the 
temple. Therefore let us understand what is really at stake. 
What is personal liberty? Freedom of action, the right to do 
that which is not morally wrong and does not interfere with 
an equal right of our fellow man. Well and good. According to 
that, if we steal our neighbor's property or disturb his peace, 
we are doing what is morally wrong and interferes with the 
neighbor's rights, and should, therefore, be prohibited by law. 
But, on the other hand, if we drink a glass of water, or even 
something stronger, in front of the neighbor's house, this action 
is neither wrong nor an interference with him and, therefore, 
no law should prohibit it. Here we have the clear line of 
demarcation where prohibitive law should stop. The objection 
to sumptuary laws is that they do not stop there, but undertake 
to prohibit and punish acts which are right in themselves and 
in perfect harmony with the peace, morals, and good order of 
society. Gladstone defines liberty as ‘the power of doing what- 
ever the laws permit.’ While this is a correct legal definition, 
you can readily see that the laws might be such as to leave no 
liberty whatever. It might be liberty with the gallows along- 
side of it and extend only to the length of a chain. Therefore, I 
say, no nation which desires to be free must ever permit the 
invasion, by law, of inherent human rights such as eating and 
drinking and as pertain to the innocent habits and customs of 
the people. These are inalienable rights, which means that they 
can not be taken away, except under a despotic and tyrannical 
government, either by law or even a vote of the majority. Those 
who are now at work throttling these liberties under the pre- 
tense of curing a supposed evil are, in the language of Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘the vanguard, the miners and sappers of returning 
despotism.’ We must repulse them,’ he said, or they will sub- 
jugate us.’ 

“This, my friends, is the issue. In its moral, social, and 
political aspects it overshadows in importance every other issue 
of the present day, although the politicians are dodging it in 
every way possible. The reformers, the * better-than-thous,’ are 
evidently no longer imbued with the American spirit. They 
sneer at us when we assert the principle of personal liberty. 
They say it is only a question of drink, and the only persons 
interested are those in the business. For a mere fad and to 
gratify their whims they are ready to barter the constitutional 
guaranties of the American Bill of Rights for laws that will put 
the people under perpetual guardianship. And many a good man 
they have fooled; but, after all, I believe with Abraham Lincoln 
that you can not fool all the people all the time. For one I 
would not wish to insult the American people by the assertion 
that when their liberties are in jeopardy they would be willing 
to rely for their sole protection on the ‘liquor men.’ Let me 
tell these reformers here and now that there is a principle at 
stake in this matter in which every man, woman, and child in 
the United States is vitally interested and upon the preservation 
of which depends the stability of our free institutions. 

“The Bill-of Rights in the Federal Constitution is the charter 
of American liberty. This charter is the work of ages, the re- 
sult of human effort to fix upon a mode of association among 
men called, in its higher form, government. It reads as fol- 
lows: ‘No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall ’—listen to this— any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due process of law.’ In 
former times the danger of violation of such guaranties was 
from arbitrary power sought to be exercised by kings; to-day 
the danger lies in the assertion of supreme power on the part 
of self-appointed guides of the people, who by intimidation and 
threats force their opinion on Congress, legislatures, and courts 
and cause them to subyert the clear meaning of those guaranties. 
The authority of the Constitution itself is held in some quarters 
to be inferior to the opinion of yoters or of organized cults in 
a referendum. Let me warn you, my friends, that such unset- 
tling of all foundations of liberty is the pendulum swing from 
kingly tyranny to popular tyranny, and we can not wake up too 
soon to meet this danger. When a century or more ago Eng- 
land’s liberty was similarly threatened a great bishop exclaimed: 
‘I would see England free rather than sober,’ intimating that 
the right of the people to regulate their own conduct was more 
important than any legal remedy that might be offered to cure 
the evil of excessive drinking. 

“On behalf of those who are gathered here to-day, I believe it 
can truly be said that they understand this question and realize 
the danger of the country-wide agitation which aims to sup- 
plant the right of self-control with a system of statutory guard- 
ianship. They also know that, aside from the political features 
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which I have discussed, there are important considerations of 
policy involved in this question. The Germans, as a rule, are 
most temperate people, and, what is more, they despise drunk- 
enness and would go to any length in helping to suppress it. 
But they are not so childish as to imagine that this could suc- 
cessfully be done by law. They know, as every sensible man 
knows, that as you can not make a man honest by statute you 
can not regulate his habits by such means. At the bottom of all 
so-called temperance legislation is the erroneous idea that you 
can regulate the appetite by removing the opportunity to ap- 
pease it. Let us remove the temptation,’ is the battle cry of 
our would-be reformers. I wonder where we would land if this 
policy were applied to all kinds of temptation. First, we would 
have to abolish all money and all property, because its existence 
tempts people to steal it; and then we should have to do away 
with all food and sweets and fruits, for there is always danger 
of overeating; and, finally, there are the sexual temptations, and 
so forth. When society would finally get through removing 
everything that might tempt man or woman, why, there would 
be nothing left but stones to cry to heaven bewailing the 
idiocy of man. No; our theory is not to remoye the temptation, 
but by moral influences to strengthen man’s resistance against 
it. We believe in stimulating the pride of manhood and woman- 
hood and in rearing a race of people who can control and gov- 
ern themselves properly in all matters of private conduct, realiz- 
ing, as we do, that such people alone are fit to practice public 
virtues und to assume the duties and responsibilities of free 
citizenship. If the people can not be trusted to shape their habits 
properly, how, I ask, can they be trusted with the ballot? The 
fact is, a man’s actions are solely controlled by his own mind and 
conscience, being the results of his opinions and inner convic- 
tions, and we know that these can only be formed by good ex- 
ample, moral suasion, and education. 

“These are theories, true, but practical experience teaches us 
that they are correct and that the moralists and reformers are 
on the wrong track. Are you aware how surprisingly insignifi- 
cant the effect is of all the laws which by ceaseless agitation and 
by a waste of immense amounts of money they have succeeded 
in placing on the statute books? Why, despite the fact that 
half of the territory of the Union is supposed to be dry the con- 
sumption of liquor has tremendously increased, much more 
rapidly, in fact, than the population. The only perceptible 
effect of their agitation—which, however, from the standpoint 
of true temperance is most deplorable—is that it seems to have 
encouraged the consumption of strong drink at the expense of 
the milder beverages. Will you not agree with me when I say 
that in the face of this complete failure to achieve desired 
results, all those good men and women who constantly haunt 
legislative halls to invoke the power of the Government for their 
purposes would do much better by staying at home to imbue 
their children with right ideas of virtue, morality, and 
moderation ? 

The great and all-absorbing question is: What are we going 
to do about it? Are we to stand meekly by while the fetters 
are being put on us, or shall we organize to manfully oppose 
the enactment of laws which rudely interfere with our inno- 
cent habits and customs? I am glad to say that as far as 
the American citizens of German birth and descent are con- 
cerned, those questions have already been answered. True 
to the ideals of Germanic civilization, they have organized 
the German-American Alliance to oppose all these unholy 
attempts at puritanizing the United States, to defend the lib- 
erties guaranteed by the Constitution, and to uphold at all 
hazards the cherished traditions handed down to us by the 
founders of the Republic. Whether they will stand alone in 
this fight or not is immaterial as long as they are conscious 
of being right and of occupying safe American ground. And 
now let me conclude with a prophecy: Every observing man can 
sce that American liberty is in distress. If neither of the great 
political parties will have the courage to come to its rescue, 
a great new party is destined to enter the arena, composed of 
all the liberal-thinking men of the Nation and determined to 
enforce our great Bill of Rights in letter and in spirit, and to 
verify, if need be, the inscription written on their flying ban- 
ners in the immortal words of Patrick Henry: Give me liberty 
or give me death!’” 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


Mr. CARLIN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 39 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under the order previously 
made, until Saturday, July 12, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. | 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6744) to au- 
thorize and require certain Indian funds to be loaned to the 
farmers of the State of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 6745) to provide for farm 
loans secured by pledge of approved first mortgages on agri- 
cultural lands, for the making, management, and repayment 
2 and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 6746) to establish a 
fish-cultural station at some suitable point in the State of 
Idaho; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 6747) providing for additional 
equipment at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs, 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 6748) appro- 
priating money for the improvement of Red River, La. and 
Ark., from its mouth to Fulton, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 6749) allowing credit in 
computing the pay of any officer of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps for service while in the Revenue-Cutter Service; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 6750) granting to the 
city of New Orleans right of way for a street across the Jackson 
Barracks Military Reservation, in the parish of Orleans, State 
of Louisiana; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 6751) to amend section 657 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. ; 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 6752) to provide for 
enlarging the United States building at Lewiston, Me.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
favoring amendment of the national banking laws so as to 
permit States to assess and tax the income of national banking 
associations at the same rate as shall be provided in respect to 
the income of domestic corporations, etc.; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of the State of California, favor- 
ing control of floods in the river systems of the Sacramento 
Valley and the adjacent San Joaquin Valley, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the State of California, relative to the 
establishment of a Goyernment-owned line of steamships to 
operate between Pacific and Atlantic ports; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the State of California, relative to the 
submission to the several States of an amendment to the 
Constitution placing women and men on an equality with 
respect to citizenship and the exercise of the elective franchise; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the State of California, relative to the 
purehase of the Tioga Road by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the State of California, favoring a project 
for the relief from floods in the San Joaquin and the delta of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers and aid of commerce 
and navigation; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the State of California, relative to the 
amendment to the postal laws of the United States to permit 
inspection, subsequent treatment, or destruction of nursery 
stock, etc., upon arrival in the State in which it is consigned 
through the parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the State of California, relative to acquisi- 
tion of title under the homestead law; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

Also, memorial of the State of California, relative to the 
setting apart of a district of land in Butte County, State of 
California, as a national park; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 6753) granting an increase 
of pension to Charlotte E. Bartlett; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions, 
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By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 6754) granting an 
increase of pension to Malinda Cannon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. $ 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 6755) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary W. Hawke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 6756) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julius Cohn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ` 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 6757) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Jonas; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 6758) granting a pension to 
Grace R. Caldwell; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6759) granting a pension to Fred B. 
Perkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6760) granting a pension to Myranda 
Rogers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6761) granting a pension to Harvey L. 
Rutherford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6762) granting a pension to Edgar C. 
Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6763) granting a pension to James F. 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6764) granting a pension to John F. 
Joyce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6765) granting a pension to Rosina Riblet 
Forbush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6766) granting a pension to Sarah Bales; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6767) granting a pension to Charley O. 
McKay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6768) granting a pension to Betsy Breece; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6769) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Bland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 6770) granting 
a pension to James A. Galloway; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6771) granting a pension to Kate King; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6772) granting a pension to Jesse Beason; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 6773) granting a pension to 
Rebbecca S. Merritt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6774) granting a pension to Mary E. Rose; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6775) granting a pension to Hulda F. 
Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6776) granting a pension to Emily Wilkie; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6777) granting a pension to Rebecca J. 
Rupe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6778) granting a pension to Alice B. Sher- 
rod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6779) granting a pension to William S. 
Yates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6780) granting a pension to Nancy ©. 
Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6781) granting a pension to Sarah O. 
Kinsley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6782) granting a pension to Nora A. 
Kitchen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6783) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Booth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6784) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Ogborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6785) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Earl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 6786) granting 
an increase of pension to Frederick Claus; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 6787) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Dakins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6788) granting an increase of pension to 
Granyille Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6789) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan J. Otto; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6790) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6791) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac M. Sheaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6792) granting an increase of pension to 
John Sepin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6793) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Huddleston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6794) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Garrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6795) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Kocher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6796) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick S. Rudy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6797) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Peterman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6798) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Branson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6799) granting an increase of pension to 
Valentine Steiner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6800) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerusha A. Patton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6801) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh L. Mullen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6802) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Appleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6803) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Wreunick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6804) granting an increase of pension to 
Othaniel Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6805) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua F. Spurlin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6806) granting an increase of pension to 
Middleton Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6807) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6808) granting an increase of pension to 
Rorsey Strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6809) to correct the military record of 
Hubert R. Graham; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6810) to correct the military record of 
Francis M. Ridge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6811) to correct the military record of 
Henry L. Kester; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6812) to correct the military record of 
Samuel Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6813) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Weaver; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6814) to correct the military record of Leo- 
pold Baudendistel ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6815) to correct the military record of 
Edward Payton, alias Edward Paddin; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6816) to correct the military record of 
Wendlin Erust; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6817) granting an increase 
of pension to James A. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6818) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 6819) for the relief of 
Frank Combs; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6820) for the relief of Samuel Grigsbey; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6821) for the relief of Daniel Francis; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 6822) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel E. B. Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 6823) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel P. Thurber; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 6824) granting a pen- 
sion to Martha S. Nooner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 6825) to carry out the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Eli A. Helmick; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the sixth bien- 
nial session of the Switchmen’s Union of North America, fayor- 
ing the increasing of the force of safety-appliance inspectors to 
a sufficient number compatible with the duties exacted of it; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: Papers to accompany a private pension bill 
for the relief of Sarah Bales; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill to increase the pension of 
Mary L. Ogborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. KAHN: Petition of the Sacramento (Cal.) Valley 
Development Association, providing for a complete investiga- 
tion of all the facts in connection with the proposed utilization 
of a storage reservoir at Big Valley, Lassen County, Cal.; to 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of the board of education and superintendent 
of schools of the city and county of San Francisco, Cal., favor- 
ing the passage of Senate joint resolution 5, relative to a com- 
mission to report a plan for national aid to vocational educa- 
tion; to the Gommittee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Commonwealth Club of California, favor- 
ing the granting of necessary reservoir sites in the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: Petition of the People's Forum, 
Berkeley, Cal., urging an investigation of the conduct of the 
Attorney General of the United States and the Commissioner 
of Immigration of the Department of Labor in the Caminetti- 
Diggs case; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 9 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors of America at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, favoring 
legislation that will strengthen the present liability laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANN: Letter to accompany bill (H. R. 6520) to 
correct pension certificate No. 678122, issued to Margaret Bar- 
ron as guardian, etc.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Petition of sundry citizens of the four- 
teenth congressional district of Texas, favoring the passage of 
legislation compelling concerns selling goods direct to the con- 
sumer by mail to contribute their portion of the funds for the 
development of the local community, county, and State; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Petition of the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, protesting against any compensation 
plan that does not grant the injured employees the. privilege ot 
coming under the employer’s liability law; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of the Switchmen’s Union, 
in re compensation bills and safety appliances; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Real Estate Exchange, relative to amending the 
income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of the sixth biennial 
session of the Switchmen’s Union of North America, protesting 
against the passage of any of the proposed workmen’s compen- 
sation bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, July 10, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 

RETIRED OFFICERS OF THE ARMY (S. DOC. NO. 124). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in further re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate of May 1, 1913, a state- 
ment as called for in paragraph 4 of the resolution, showing 
the ayocations in civil life of retired officers of the Army who 
are engaged in such avocations as reported by themselves upon 
call from the War Department, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of the Just 
Franchise League, of Talbot County, Md., praying for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution granting the right of 
suffrage to women, which was referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I present resolutions adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Natchez, Miss., which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted by the Natchez Chamber of Commerce relative to 
the governmental control of the Mississippi River. 


Whereas the 1 River from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico is not 
ural artery of our interstate commerce and the 

h which the-excess of the production of our 
needed for home consumption should seek 

con ge lands, but is also the channel provided by the 
u which the accumulated waters from rains and snows 
reach the ocean; and 


only the great na 
natural outlet thro 
great Ha above what is 
a market 

Creator thro 


flowing from 31 States of our Union must finally 
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Whereas the disastrous overflows of the two successive years of 1912 
and 1913—bringing terror to the hearts and causing untold anguish 
to the minds of thousands of men and women, and whereby hundreds 
of lives were lost, millions of dollars in property were destroyed, 
traffic by rail was interrupted, and business was paralyzed through a 
large section of our common country—hbave served to demonstrate 
that our present system of levees is utterly inadequate to restrain 
within proper bounds the accumulated floods of waters which annually 
fiow southward to the Gulf of Mexico, and have further served to 
demonstrate the fact that the problem before us is a national prob- 
lem and one which can be properly handled only by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas the tremendous dam and destruction of property in the 
States of the lower Mississippi Valley does not result from conditions 
in those States alone but from conditions in many States, and can not 
be averted or prevented by the individual States directly and most 
disastrously affected, but can only be controlled and prevented by the 
Federal Government, whose power and authority extend to all the 
States; and 

Whereas the situation Is one that demands prompt and governmental 
action, with constitutional limits, accompanied by largely increased 
appropriations to be expended under the direction of the most ex- 

rienced and skilled engineers in order to prevent a recurrence dur- 
ng the next succeeding years of the tremendous disasters of 1912 and 
1913: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Natchez Chamber of Commerce, That the Congress of 
the United States in the exercise of its constitutional power and au- 
thority to provide for the ral welfare to regulate commerce between 
the States should, as speedily as possible, enact a law providing for the 
taking over and maintenance by the Federal Government of the entire 
levee 8 airo to the Gulf of Mexico, and for raising and 
5 ening the same, and for protecting the levees and the banks of 
the river from sloughing and caving by a complete and scientific system 
of revetments, spur dikes, and breakwaters, to the end that the floods 
of waters passing periodically through the channel of the lower Missis- 
sippi River may be kept within proper bounds; that the value and 
utility of the river as a medium of interstate commerce may be in- 
creased, and that the arable lands on either shore, which have been 
annually subjected to the menace of overflow and often to actual nun- 
dation, may be insured of adequate protection, and further providing for 
the appropriation of ample funds for accomp the ende desired. 

Resolved further, That the levee system alone, as heretofore main- 
tained, is insufficient for either the improvement of the navigation of 
the river or for the protection from overflow of the arable lands adja- 
cent thereto; and that to achieve satisfactory results the levee system 
must be supplemented by revetments and spur dikes to prevent the banks 
of the river from caving and to control the direction of the current, and 
also by properly constructed and controlled outlets or spillways at 
suitable points to be determined by the engineers to assist in carrying 
to the Gulf the accumulated flood waters Whenever the volume becomes 
— than the discharging capacity of the natural mouth of the 
river. 

Resolved further, That we oppose the divorcement of the Red River 
from the Mississippi, and respectfully urge Congress to enact 
and sufficient laws providing for the maintenance of a deep c 
from the Mississippi River up to the mouth of the Red and thence down 
the 3 as the great natural outlet or spillway for waters 
of the Mississippi in times of excessive floods. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be mailed to each 
of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the States of 

ippi and Louisiana; and that they be, and are hereby, requested 
and urged to advocate with all their influence the enactment of laws 
for the accomplishment of the, results and purposes set forth and rec- 
ommended in the foregoing resolutions, and providing ample appropria- 
tions extending over a period of years so as to insure the ends d 

Resolved further, That the Natchez Chamber of Commerce does ex- 
pressly refrain from criticizing or indorsing either of the bills now 
pending before Congress for the regulation and control of the Missis- 
sippi River and for the improvement of the navigation thereof, believ- 
ing that whichever bill es | be ere adopted 1 be first materially 
amended, and recognising e meritorious features of both, and havin 
confidence that the patriotism, zeal, and ability of the Senators an 
Representatives in Congress from Mississippi and Louisiana will insure 
that whichever bill may become a law s have embodied in it the 
best possible provisions for our protection. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I present a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of Mississippi, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed ip 
the Recoxp, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 4. 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to pass necessary laws to enable riparian owners along the Missis- 
sippi River, in counties of Warren, Claiborne, Jeferson, Adams, 
and Wilkinson, in the State of ippi, to secure compensation 
for the annua! inundation and destruction for agricultural purposes 
of their lands, owing to the construction of Government works on 
the west bank of the Mississippi, and owing to the failure of Con- 
gress, after repeated efforts of said riparian owners, to grant an 
compensation or to adopt any adequate measnreof relief although suc 
compensation and such relief were strenuously recommended to Con- 
gress by the Mississippi River Commission. 


Whereas there are in the Ghi of Warren 21,000 acres of arable land 
capable of 8 15,000 bales of cotton annually; and in the Sa | 
of Claiborne 10, acres of arable land, capable of producing 7,50 
bales of cotton annually; and in the county of Jefferson 18, acres 
of arable land, capable of producing 13,000 bales of cotton annually ; 
and in the county of Adams 12, acres of arable land, capable 
of producing 9,000 bales of cotton annually; and in the county of 
Wilkinson 9,000 acres of arable land, capable of producing 7,000 
bales of cotton annually; and 

Whereas these lands front u the Mississippi River and unprotected 
by levees, and the United States Government has steadfastly refused 
to cooperate with the riparian owners in these counties in the erec- 
tion of levees, but has instead adopted the hills in the rear of these 

properties as and for levees in the interest of navigation, thus 

placing the lands of these riparian owners in the channel of the 
river the time of high water; and 
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Whereas these lands, until recent years, were capable of being thor- 
oughly cultivated and utilized for agricultural purposes and were 
of considerable value to their respective owners and yielded large 
returns to the counties in which they were located, and to the State 
of 5 by reason of their assessed valuation upon the tax 
rolls of said counties and State; and 

Whereas the gradual elevation of the flood line and subsequent floods 
and high water have resulted in the buildings on said lands being 
floated off the roperty of said riparian owners, their fences being 
totall 3 heir drainage ditches being filled up, their once 
splendid fields being covered with superinduced additions of earth, 
sand, gravel, and seeds of noxious weeds, and the as values 
of their respective properties reduced to a nominal figure by reason of 
the destruction of their productive capacity ; and 

Whereas this result is entirely due to the construction of levees by the 
Government on the western bank of the 5 River in the 
States of Louisiana and Arkansas, as well as to the nonerection of 
corresponding levees on the fronts of the lands of these riparians, 
which said facts are now admitted by the Mississippi River Lom. 
mission in their report of June 30, 1910 (p. 2937), to wit: “* * 
The elevation of the general flood level, which has resulted from the 
extension of the levee system In recent years, subjects these lands 
to deeper overflow than they were subject to formerly, or would be 
subject to now if the levee system were not in existence.“ 
The people living in the larger of these overflowed areas have been 
clamoring for ald in the building of levees to protect their lands 
for 16 years past. [The immediate cause of the injuries 
complained of is the increased elevation of flood heights. That is 
the result of the general confinement of flood discharges by the levee 
system as a Whole. The situation is pathetic and dis- 
tressing in the highest aero That these propia are to be con- 
demn: to perpetual inundation, without possibility of relief or 
redress, for the sake of an improvement for which their, fellow 
citizens are enjoying great benefits, is intolerable to any man's sense 
of justice.” The commission conclude their report from which the 
above extracts have been made by recommending to Congress three 
modes of Neal page vata One is to assist the owners of the inundated 
lands by helping them to build levees; another is to compensate them 
in damages for the injuries which they have sustained; a third is 
to buy their lands and devote them to forestry. (See Report Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, 1910, p. 2937.) 

Whereas under the law as it now exists said riparians are without 
legal redress against the Government of the United States, and Con- 
gress has refused to grant them aid in 3 levees after an 
elaborate presentation has been given to the Sixty-second Congress 
in 1913: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, That the 

Congress of the United States is memorialized and requested to pass 

Senate bill No, 1143, introduced in the Sixty-third Congress, April 7, 

1913, “To confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 

mine, and adjudicate claims for the taking of private prope and 

damage thereto as the result of the improvement of the Miss 1 ba 

River for navigation,” to the end that the owners of said riparian 

lands in the counties of Warren, Claiborne, Jefferson, Adams, and Wil- 

kinson may haye a right of redress against the Government of the 

United States for the injuries which they may be able to prove that 

they have sustained by reason of the construction by the Government 

of the Mississippi River levee system, as so strenuously demonstrated 

by the Mississippi River Commission in their said report of June 30, 

1910, on page 2937 of said repor 
Resolved further, That the Members of Congress of the State of Mis- 

sissippi are requested and urged to make special efort to carry into 

effect the purpose of this memorial. 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


I, the undersigned clerk of the House of Representatives of the said 
State of Mississippi, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing 
is a true and correct copy of house concurrent resolution No. 4, intro- 
duced in the house of representatives by the Hon. David C. Bramlette, 
i representative from Wilkinson County, on June 10, 1913, and passed 

the house on June 13, 1913, and sent to the senate under suspen- 
the senate on June 13, 1913, 


sion of the rules at once, and passed by 
two houses, in extraordinary 


as shown by the journals of the sai 
session assembled. 
K 5 rien whereof I have hereunto set my hand on this June 14, 
STOKES V. ROBERTSON, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Trade of Cambridge, Mass., favoring the reduction of the rate 
on first-class mail matter to 1 cent, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented sundry papers to accompany the bill (S. 
1583) granting a pension to Sarah W. Loud, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOFF presented memorials of 115 employees of Mines 
Nos. 1 and 2, of 200 employees of Mine No. 3, of 208 employees 
of Mine No. 4, of 105 employees of Mine No. 5, of 222 em- 
ployees of Mine No. 6, of 166 employees of Mine No. 7, of 87 
employees of Mine No, 8, of 192 employees of Mine No. 9, of 
85 employees of Mine No. 10, of 154 employees of Mine No. 11, 
of 144 employees of Mine No. 12, of 11 stock-holding employees 
of Mine No. 12, of 16 stock-holding employees of Mine No. 11, 
of 6 stock-holding employees of Mine No. 10, of 22 stock-holding 
employees of Mine No. 9, of 5 stock-holding employees of Mine 
No. 8, of 18 stock-holding employees of Mine No. 7, of 11 stock- 
holding employees of Mine No. 6, of 18 stock-holding employees 
of Mine No. 5, of 41 stock-holding employees of Mine No. 4, of 
46 stock-holding employees of Mine No. 3, and of 13 stock- 
holding employees of Mine No. 2, all of the West Virginia Coal 
& Coke Co., in the State of West Virginia, remonstrating 
against the proposed dissolution of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and its subsidiary corporations, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING BUREAU. 


Mr. OWEN submitted a report (No. 73) to accompany the bill 
(S. 1240) to establish the legislative reference bureau of the 
Library of Congress, heretofore reported by him. 

HOUSING COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. WORKS. From the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia I report back favorably without amendment the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 39) providing for a housing commission, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 74) thereon. I 
ask for the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let it be read, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read for information by 
the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the President be, and he is hereby, directed to 
appoint a commission of five persons, three women and two men, who 
shall serve without compensation, to devise plans and the means of 
caring for and housing the indigent, improvident, and needy population 
of the District of Columbia, to be known as the housing commission. 

It shall be the duty of said commission to ascertain and report to the 
President, who shall transmit the same to Congress, with his own views 
thereon and any suggestions he may desire to make, the following: 

First. A suitable location for a sufficient number of model sanitary 
houses for the accommodation of such persons as should be cared for 
under the direction of the National Government, 

Second. The kind and proebie cost of such suitable houses as may 
be needed for the proper housing and care of such persons, 

Third. The best means of renting or otherwise providing such houses 
for persons able to make compensation therefor. 

Fourth. The best and most practicable way of policing, 
ing, and ere | roper care and sanitation of such houses, and the 
grounds provid or their construction, and of improving the moral 
and sanitary conditions of the people so provided for. 

Fifth. Any other data or facts that the commission may desire to 
submit and suggestions it may desire to make as to the kind of legisla- 
tion needed to carry out such plan as it may report for the better 
housing and care of such persons. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the Senator from California 
if this is a unanimous report from the committee. 

Mr. WORKS. It is. It involves an investigation, and does 
not bind the Government to anything, and does not cost anything. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I understand that it was recommended by 
the District Commissioners. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 7 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no objection to it. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICT IN ARIZONA, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I report back from the Committee 
on Public Lands favorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 
2548) to create an additional land district in the State of 
Arizona, and I submit a report (No. 75) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In the original bill certain counties 
were described. The department has by description of metes 
and bounds included the same territory. So the committee 
amendment is only a change in a description of the land, which 
harudes the same territory that was described in the original 


The amendment was, on page 1, line 4, after the word “ con- 
tained,” to strike out “in the following-named counties, to wit, 
1 15 Santa Cruz, Cochise, Gila, Greenlee, and Graham” and 
o insert: 


Beginning at the southeast corner of the State of Arizona; thence 
north along the boundary line between the States of Arizona and New 
Mexico to the southeast corner of township 5 north, range 31 east of 
the Gila and Salt River meridian; thence west along the township line 
to the southwest corner of township 5 north, range 28 east; thence 
north along the range line to the northeast corner o township 8 north, 
range 27 east; thence west along the second standard parallel north 
to the southeast corner of township 9 north, range 25 east; thence 
north along the range line to the northeast corner of said township ; 
thence west along the township line to the southeast corner of town- 
ship 10 north, range 21 east; thence north along the range line to the 
northeast corner of said township; thence west along the township line 
to the southeast corner of township 11 north, range 18 east; thence 
north along the range line to the northeast corner of said townshi i 
thence west along the surveyed and unsurveyed township line to the 
southwest corner of township 12 north, range 16 east, when surveyed ; 
thence north along the unsurveyed range line to the northwest corner 
of said township; thence west along the third standard parallel north 
to the northeast corner of township 12 north, range 10 east; thence 
south along the range line to the southeast corner of said township; 
thence west along the township line to the northwest corner of town- 
ship 113 north, range 11 east; thence south along the surveyed and 
unsurveyed range line, allowing for the proper offsets, to the southwest 


superintend- 
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corner of township 2 north, range 11 east, when surveyed: thence east 
along the surveyed and unsurveyed township line to the northeast 
corner of township 1 north, range 15 east; thence along the 
range line to the southeast corner of said township; thence east along 
the base line to the northeast corner of unsurveyed township 1 south, 
range 15 east; thence south along the surveyed and unsurveyed range 
line to the northwest corner of township 4 south, range 16 east; thence 
east along the township line to the northeast corner of township 4 
north, range 17 east; thence south along the range line to the southeast 
corner of said township; thence east along the unsurveyed 2 
line to the northeast corner of unsurveyed township 5 south, range 1 

east; thence south along the surveyed and unsurveyed range line to 
the southeast corner of township 10 south, range 18 east; thence west 
along the second standard parallel south to the southeast corner of 
unsurveyed township 10 south, range 1 west; thence north alo the 
Gila and Salt River principal meridlan to the northeast corner of sald 
township; thence west along the second standard parallel south to the 
northwest corner of township 10 south, range 10 west; thence south 


along the unsurveyed range line to its intersection with the south 
boundary of Arizona; thence southeasterly and easterly alon = 
ce o 


boundary to the southeast corner of the State of Arizona, the p 
beginning. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DISPOSITION OF DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably, with amendments, Senate resolution 122, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution submitted by Mr. Overman June 26, 1913, as follows: 


Resolved, That certain old documents and pamphlets now in the 
Senate folding room known as “surplus documents” and not credited 
to the account of any Senator shall be disposed of under the direction 
of the Sergeant at Arms as follows: 

First. From a schedule thereof to be furnished by the Sergeant at 
Arms each Senator shall be entitled to select and distribute such of 
said documents and pamphlets as he may desire, the same to be taken 
from the Senate folding room within a period of six months from tho 
date of the adoption of this resolution. expiration of that 
period of time the Sergeant at Arms 1s authorized to dispose 
of the residue of said documents to the several executive departments, 
bureaus, offices, com s of the Government which may de- 
sire the same, or to sell the same as waste paper, the pr thereof 
to be deposited in the Treasury in the manner provided by law: Pro- 
vided, That said surplus decuments and pamphlets shall be subject to 
the order of Senators in the order in which applications therefor are 
filed with the Sergeant at Arms. 

Second. That certain obsolete documents and pamphlets in the fold- 
ing room, deserſbed in a schedule pa aa under the direction of the 
Sergeant at Arms now to the credit of Senators and which are seldom 
drawn upon and for which there is little demand, be disposed 
the direction of the t at Arms as follows: At the expiration 
of eight months from the date of the adoption of this resolution such 
of the said documents and pamphlets as are not disposed of and en 
from the 5 room vr e Senators to whom they are credited shall 
be disposed of by the geant at Arms to the several executive de- 
partments, bureaus, offices, and commissions of the Government or be 
sold as waste paper, the proceeds thereof to be deposited in the Treas- 
ury in the manner pro by law: Provided, That none of the docu- 
ments and pamphlets provided to be disposed of by this resolution 
shall be hereafter returned to the Senate folding room from any source. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments of the committee 
will be stated. 
On page 1, beginning in line 11, after the 


of under 
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word “resolution” and the period, strike out the text of the 
resolution down to and including line 4 on page 2 and in lieu of 
the matter stricken out insert: 


Second. At the expiration of six months the Sergeant at Arms is 
hereby authorized to furnish a list of the residue of said surplus docu- 
ments to the several executive departments and independent establish- 
ments of the Government and to supply their requests for such docu- 
ments In the order in which application shall be made for a period of 
30 days after said list shall have been furnished. At the expiration 
of the last-named period the Sergeant at Arms is hereby authorized to 
sell as waste paper all of said surplus documents then remaining in 
the folding room, the proceeds thereof to be deposited in the Treasury 
in the manner provided by law: Provided, That in case a number of 
Senators file within 30 days after said schedule is furnished them for a 
particular document in excess of the number on hand, then they shall be 
apportioned pro rata among the Senators filing such orders. 


Mr. OVERMAN. What change does that make in my original 
resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. The original resolution had these words: 

At the expiration of that period of time the Ser, t at Arms is 
hereby authorized to dispose of the residue of said documents to the 
several executive departments, bureaus, offices, and commissions of the 
Government which may desire the same, or to sell the same as waste 
paper, the procceds thereof to be deposited in the Treasury in the man- 
ner provided by law. 

The amendment provides that a certain length of time shall 
be given to the departments to select what they want, and then, 
after they have selected whatever they desire, such documents 
as remain shall be disposed of as stated. In other words, it 
follows the wording of the law that we now have in disposing of 
surplus documents in the Government Printing Office itself. 
The resolution applies to the folding room of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 2, line 5, to strike out the 
first word in the paragraph, the word “ Second,” and to insert 
in lieu thereof the words “Resolved further.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, lines 6 and 7, to strike 
out the words “prepared under the direction of” and in lieu 
thereof to insert “to be furnished by.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

2 The next amendment was, on page 2, line 11, before the word 
$ a ii to strike out the word “eight” and insert the word 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 13, to strike out the 
first three words in the line, the words “ disposed of and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 15, after the words 
Sergeant at Arms,” to strike out the remainder of the line, all 
of lines-16 and 17, and line 18 down to and including the word 
“law,” and to insert in lieu thereof as follows: 

First. At the expiration of 
hereby authorized te furnish % lar 33 7 
ments and pamphlets to each Senator, and to supply their requests 
therefor in the manner hereinbefore provided for the distribution of 

* At ne. a don ot . gaa named period th aind 
4 rem er 
of said obsolete 
ah — A 1 — . shall be disposed of as hera- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 19, before the word 
“ documents,” to insert the words “ surplus or obsolete.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that is substantially my resolution. 
There are a few minor changes. I hope the resolution will be 
adopted as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That certain old documents and pamphlets now in the Sen- 
ate folding room wn as “surplus documents and not credited to 
the account of any Senator sh: be disposed of under the direction 
of the Bergeant at Arms, as follows: 

First. om a schedule thereof to be furnished by the Sergeant at 
—_ each ae shall a ented fe * e are Sos genen ar 
from Ape Senate folding room within a period ot six months from the 

eo ee on of t resolution. 


At the — ont tyra of 
the last-named period the Sergeant at Arms is hereby autho to sell 
surplus documents then remaining in the 

ited in the in 
the manner 8 by law: Provided 
ators file within 


ro rata 8 Senators filing such orders. 


nt at 

wn upon and for which there fs little demand, be disposed of under 
the direction of the Sergeant at Arms, as follows: At the expiration of 
six months from the date of the adoption of this resolution such of the 
said documents and pamphlets as are not taken from the folding room 
by the Senators to whom they are credited shall be disposed of by the 
Sergeant at Arms as follows: 

First. At the expiration of six months the Sergeant at Arms is 
hereby authorized to isb a list of the residue of said obsolete docu- 
ments and pamphlets to cach Senator and to supply their requests 
therefor in the manner hereinbefore provided for the distribution of 
* documents for a period of 60 8. 

nd. At the expiration of the last-named period the remainder 
of said obsolete documents and pamphlets shall be di d of as bere- 
inbefore provided for surplus documents: Provided, That none of the 
ay ae or obsolete documents and pamphlets provided to be dis 
of this resolution shall be hi er returned to the Senate folding 
room from any source. 


STATUE OF ZACHARIAH CHANDLER. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
with an amendment Senate concurrent resolution No. 5, provid- 
ing for the printing and binding of the proceedings attending the 
unveiling and acceptance of the statue of Zachariah Chandler, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to hear some explanation as 
to why that request should be made. What peculiar reason is 
there for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that it is the usual 
form of such resolutions. The senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Sarma] gave notice that at 3 o'clock on July 28, 1913, he 
would call up Senate resolution 119 and address the Senate rela- 
tive to the public service of Zachariah Chandler in connection 
with the presentation of the statue, which, of course, will be 
placed in Statuary Hall. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The statue is already in position. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am informed that it is already in the hall, 
This is simply such a resolution as we always pass authorizing 
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the proceedings at the unveiling and acceptance of the statue to 
be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He is the man who held the Tilden-Hayes 
campaign decision with a mailed fist, is he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not in a position to decide that question; 
it cuts no figure here. This is a resolution similar to those we 
always pass in such cases. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the reso- 
lution will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, cte., That there be printed and bound, under the direction 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, the proceedings in Congress, to- 
gether with the proceedings at the unveiling in Statuary Hall, upon the 
acceptance of the statue of Zacharinh Chandler, presented by the State 
of Michigan, 16,500 copies, of which 5,000 shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 10.000 for the use of the House of Representatives, and the 
remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribution of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from the State of Michigan. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 2,after the word “bound,” 
to insert the words “ with illustrations.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What are the illustrations? 

Mr. SMOOT. There 1s simply one illustration in all public 
documents of this character, and that is a cut of the person in 
whose honor the services are held. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, instead of “illustrations,” it ought 
to be “illustration.” ` 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply used the word which has been in other 
similar resolutions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly willing that shall be done. 
I simply wanted to know what it was. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

CONTINUOUS RESIDENCE UNDER HOMESTEAD LAWS. 


Mr. PITTMAN. From the Committee on Public Lands I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill.(S. 1350) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to designate certain tracts of 
land in the State of Nevada upon which continuous residence 
shall not be required under the homestead laws, and I submit a 
report (No. 76) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill just 
reported by him from the Committee on Public Lands. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to have the bill read. 

The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands were, on 
page 1, line 4, after the words “in the,” to strike out “ State 
of Nevada” and insert “States of Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming“; in line 10, 
before the word “million,” to strike out “two” and insert 
“one”; in line 11, after the word “acres,” to insert “in each 
State”; on page 2, line 1, after the word “than,” to strike out 
“one-eighth ” and insert one-sixteenth“; in line 2, before the 
word “during,” to strike out “one-fourth” and insert “ one- 
eighth“; and in line 3, before the word “ during,” to strike out 
“ one-half ” and insert one-fourth,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall 
find that any tracts of land in the States of Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming, subject to entry under the 
rovide for an enlarged bomestead, approved February 19, 1909, 
do not have upon them a sufficient supply of water suitable for domestic 

urposes as would make continuous dence upon the lands possible. 

Be may, in his discretion, designate such tracts of land, not to excee 
in the aggregate 1,000,000 acres in each State, and thereafter the 
shall be subject to en under this act without the necessity of resi- 
dence: Provided, That such event the entryman on any such entry 
shall in good faith cultivate not less than one-sixteenth of the entire 
area of the entry duri the second year, one-eighth during the third 
year, and one-fourth during the fourth and fifth years after the date of 
such entry, and that after entry and until final proof the 1 
shall reside within such distance of said land as will enable to 
successfully farm the same. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask the Senator from Nevada if this 
bill is not practically a repetition of the enlarged homestead 
act? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will answer the Senator from Washington 
by stating that this bill is identical with section 6 of that act, 
which only applied to the State of Nevada; but the bill pro- 
poses to extend that act so as to apply to the other Western 
States named in the amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 


act to 


‘his information was. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to designate certain tracts of land in 
the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wyoming upon which continuous residence 
shail not be required under the homestead laws.” 


ALLEGED SECRET HEARING OF SENATE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. I read from page 2342 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday as follows: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amend by inserting, after the word “Congress,” in line 9, page 3, 
the following: 

“ ‘All meetings of said committee or any subcommittee, excepting only 
executive sessions, shall be open to the public.’ ” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday I withdrew that amendmen 
and moved to amend by striking out the word “executive” a 
inserting “all meetings for the hearing of witnesses or the taking of 
testimony by any committee or subcommittee shall be open to the 


public.“ 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
y. 


Mr. Cooper. Certainly. 

Mr. BarTLeTT. Meetings are very often held in which neither testi- 
mony is taken nor witnesses heard, but they are held for the purpose of 
hearing arguments. Does the gentleman want those to be private? 
Does he not want all to be public except executive sessions? It occurs 
to me that the first amendment offered y the gentleman covers the case, 
and that is the practice, so far as I am aware, which has been fol- 
lowed Wa all committees, In those upon which I have served, at least, 
the taking of testimony and the hearing of a ents have all been 
pe so far as I have any knowledge of what has happened, and I 
oe gel 88 on a good many committees that have taken a good deal 

Mr. Coorzr. I have known of eglslatures 

Ad Leet are oa speaking Moat tele Coon 

—— 2 = er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Munpock. At a meeting of a Senate committee yesterday there 
was a secret hearing. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that if Mr. Murpock was refer- 
ring to the “lobby committee ”—and I suppose it was to that 
committee he was referring—I know not what the source of 
I know of no meeting of a Senate com- 
mittee on yesterday except that of the committee known as the 
“Jobby committee.” As I have said, I do not know from what 
source the gentleman derived his Information, but there is not 
one solitary word of truth in his statement. The Senate “lobby 
committee” has been holding open hearings—hearings open to 
all the public. We have never had one single, solitary secret 
meeting. We have had, I believe, three executive sessions, 
purely upon questions of the admissibility of testimony. The 
first executive meeting we held was in reference to a protest 
upon the part of Mr, Oxnard, represented by his counsel, that 
his letters should not be read into the hearings. We retired 
and discussed the question of law, and decided that they should 
be read. To-day we had an executive session to decide the 
question whether or not certain letters addressed to Senators of 
the United States by Mr. William Whitman in 1897 should be 
read in evidence. The witness upon the stand, Mr. Whitman, 
protested against their introduction. We decided that they 
should be read in evidence, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And you did right. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we did right. We had another 
executive session, I believe, in reference to the gentleman known 
as Mr. Lamar. Before answering a question that was put to 
him he said he would like to consult with the committee confi- 
dentially, as he thought when we heard him that we would not 
press the question. The executive session was held purely upon 
that question, not affecting the lobby investigation but affecting 
domestic matters; and we declined to press the question. Yet 
we are charged by a Member of the other House with holding 
secret hearings. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. Are comments of this kind in the Senate upon proceed- 
ings in the House of Representatives in order? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Washington, I suppose, 
objects to my proceeding? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to understand what the 
rule of the Senate is in that regard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no rule of the Senate upon 
the question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think that ordinarily —— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to inquire further, if it 
is in order, under the rules of the Senate, to comment upon pro- 
ceedings in the House of Representatives and to make charges 
against Members of that House for their action as Members? 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The inquiry, as the Chair under- 
stands, is put to the Chair and not to the Senafor from North 
Carolina. ‘The Chair will state that it is the opinion of the 
Chair that as a self-governing body it is for the Senate to deter- 
mine how far its Members may go in commenting upon language 
used in any other body. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I make the inquiry in order that there 
may be some clear understanding upon the subject. It seems 
to be in doubt. I understand, then, that there is no rule and 
no restriction as to comments here upon proceedings in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In answer to the Senator, I will say that 
since I have been a Member of the Senate ordinarily out of 
courtesy it is not in order to refer to the Members of the other 
House, but in this instance a Member of the House has referred 
to the Senate. I know Mr. Murpock; he is a high-toned gentle- 
man; and a man who would not make a misstatement if he knew 
it! I said at the outset that I did not know from what source he 
received his information. I take it for granted that he has been 
misinformed. The only point I make is that when a Member of 
another body makes an allegation against a Member of this body 
a Member of this body has a right to rise in his seat and refer 
to the statement made in another body. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield further to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It seems to me perfectly obvious that 
this proceeding is objectionable for many reasons, even if not 
contrary to the rules of the Senate. The gentleman to whom 
the Senator has referred is not present, and can not be present, 
and if he were present he would not have an opportunity to 
reply. I did not hear distinctly the portion of the RECORD 
which the Senator read, but, so far as I heard it, there was no 
reference to the Senate; there was no reference to any commit- 
tee of the Senate; and it is a mere inference that the Senator is 
drawing from what was said there. I have never heard the 
remark before. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator surely did not hear what I 


read. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have said that I may not have heard 
it distinctly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
committee.“ 

The Senate was not present to hear that statement made, and 
where is the Senate to defend itself unless it does so upon the 
floor of the Senate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It seems to me that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is fully capable of enforcing proper rules in that 
body and to put a stop to any objectionable comments upon the 
coordinate branch of Congress. 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, if the Senator thinks the Speaker of 
the House ought to have called Mr. Murpock to order, he did 
not do so, and unless the matter is referred to here we are with- 
out any defense. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think, Mr. President, either the 
Speaker of the House or some other Member of the House, if 
there was any breach of propriety, ought to haye raised the 
question there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If some Member of the Senate should make 
an attack upon the Senator from Washington, he not being 
present, would the Senator think he had no right to defend 
himself upon the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is an entirely different question. 
Undoubtedly if a Member of the Senate should make an at- 
tack upon another Senator, that Senator would have the right 
to reply. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I mean if a Member of the House should 
attack a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The point of order is that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN] is proceeding with a discus- 
sion. The Senator from Washington has not made, as I un- 
derstand, a point of order against the propriety of that dis- 
cussion, and until he does so the colloquy between the Senator 
from Washington and the Senator from North Carclina is out 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to 
sustain the point of order of the Senator from Iowa. The 
Senator from North Carolina will proceed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I understood that the 
Senator from North Carolina had the floor and that he yielded 


It was said “At a meeting of a Senate 


the floor to me, and I do not understand that it is necessary 
for me, in order to be in order, to adapt my remarks to suit 
the approval of the Senator from Iowa, There is no rule as 
to what a Senator’s remarks shall be or what they shall not be, 
so far as the approval of other Senators is concerned; but, inas- 
much as the Senator has raised the question, I will, in order to 
get a ruling upon it, make the point of order that the criticisms 
and comments of the Senator from North Carolina upon the 
proceedings in the House of Representatives are out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will call on the Senator 
from Washington to state the rule under which they are out 
of order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will wait, Mr. President, until the Sena- 
tor from Washington finds that rule. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I submit the question to the Chair. I 
will submit the rule a little later, if the Chair will give me per- 
mission to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that, in fairness 
to the Chair, the Senator from Washington should call the 
Chair's attention to the rule. 

x a POINDEXTER. I will undertake to do so, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. In the meantime the 
Senator from North Carolina will proceed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I was just about finishing 
when the Senator from Washington rose, and I had a curiosity 
to know what the Senator had te say about this matter. The 
Statement I have read is a reflection upon the Senate, and I, 
as chairman of the committee, felt it my duty to rise and cor- 
rect it. I want to repeat that I know Mr. Murpock, and know 
him to be an honorable gentleman, who would not make a mis- 
statement if he knew it; but the source of his information is 
incorrect. The Senate “lobby committee” has not had any 
secret hearings, and does not propose to have any secret hear- 
ings. They bave had three executive sessions on the question 
of the admissibility of evidence. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator permit me a 
question? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Dees the Senator consider it a re- 
flection upon the Senate to say that its proceedings, or a part 
of its proceedings, are conducted in secret session? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not exactly a reflection, but I myself be- 
lieve in open hearings, and inasmuch as we have been having 
open hearings, I did not want to haye stated in another body 
that which was not true. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, From the Committee on Public Lands 
I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 598) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to amend sections 2291 and 2297 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to home- 
steads,” and I submit a report (No. 77) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands 
were, on Page 2, line 6, after the word “ required,” to strike out 
“but the Secretary of the Interior may, upon a satisfactory 
showing, under rules and regulations prescribed by him, reduce 
the required area of cultivation,” and in line 19, after the word 
“the,” to strike out the words “foregoing provisions” and 
insert “above provision,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the provisions pertaining to cultivation by 
entrymen of homestead lands as set forth in the section of the act 
approved June 6, 1912, entitled “An act to amend section 2291 and 
section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to 
homesteads,” be amended to read as follows: 

“Provided further, That the entryman shall, in order to comply with 
the requirements of cultivation hercin provided for, cultivate not less 
than one-sixteenth of the area of his entry, beginning with the second 
year of the entry, and not less than one-eighth, beginning with the third 
year of the entry, and until final proof, except that in the case of 
entries under section 6 of the enlarged-homestead law double the area 
of cultivation herein provided shall be required: Provided, That the 
entryman in lieu of cultivation required herein may make improvements 
upon his entry by constructing fences or tetera a by slashing, clearing, 
or in other ways preparing the land for cultivation, by planting orchard, 
or by otherwise making the homestead habitable or capable of produc- 
tion, said improvements to aggregate an amount each year of not less 
than $1.50 per acre, except that cases of entries under section 6 of 
the enlarged-homestead law the amount of improvements shall be not 
less than 75 cents per acre: Provided, That the above provision as to 
cultivation shall not apply to entries under the act of April 28, 1904, 
commonly known as the Kinkaid Act, or entries under the act of June 
17, 1902, commonly known as the reclamation act, and that the pro- 
visions of this section relative to the homestead period shall apply to 
all unperfected entries as well as entries hereafter made upon which 
residence is required,” 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I understand there 
is_a report accompanying the bill. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is a report from the Committee 
on Public Lands to the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. This seems to be a pretty im- 
portant matter. I do not want to object to the report of the 
committee, because I should have been present at the committee 
meeting, but was prevented. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say to the Senator, with his per- 
mission, that the only change the bill makes in the present law 
is that in lieu of the cultivation of a sixteenth of the home- 
stead the second year and an eighth the third year the home- 
steader is authorized to expend a dollar and a half per acre, so 
that it gives to him the option either to make improvements on 
the homestead at the rate of one dollar and a half per acre per 
annum or to cultivate. < : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It affects the entry in no other 


way? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the only change made in the 
law. The bill is one that was introduced some time ago by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] to relieve the hardship upon 
the present homesteaders. 

Mr. JONES, Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon what the bill as reported provides in lieu of that 
part of the present law which allows the Secretary of the In- 
terior to make provision with reference to cultivation other than 
that specifically covered by law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The committee thought those words 
in the law were useless and they were stricken out, so that the 
homesteader can either make improvements the second and third 
year as provided by the present law or make improyements as 
provided by the proposed amendment. 

Mr. JONES. The bill provides specific improvements in place 
of the discretion now given to the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RAILWAY COMPANIES AND EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I file a report (No. 72) to 
accompany the bill (S. 2517) providing for mediation, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration in controversies between certain employers 
and their employees. There is quite a demand for this report, 
and I ask unanimous consent that a thousand copies of it be 
printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Nevada if the com- 
mittee has already ordered any copies of the report printed? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No. As I understand, the usual course 
is to print 250 copies of a report. I ask that a thousand 
copies of this one be printed, because the Senator will under- 
stand that there is a great demand for this report, in view 
of the pending contentions between the railroads and their 
employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection whatever to printing the 
thousand copies; but I wish to say to the Senator that under 
the law the committee over which he presides has a perfect 
right to order a thousand copies, and there is no necessity to 
have an order of the Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If that is the case, I will call the com- 
mittee together for that purpose. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTEH: 

A bill (S. 2688) to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States public building at Grand Junction, Colo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2690) for the relief of Andy M. Weller (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2691) for the relief of John P. Roberson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADY: j 

A bill (S. 2692) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell all unsold lots in the town site of Plummer, Kootenai 
County, Idaho, and for other purposes (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2693) for the relief of Mary Van Deventer (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2694) for the relief of Joshua Hawkes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 2695) to provide for the leasing of public lands for 
grazing purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 2696) to authorize the city of Fairmont to construct 
and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near 
the city of Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES: r 

A bill (S. 2697) amending the acts relating to the granting 
of pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. À 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2698) for the relief of the estate of Harrison Moul- 
ton; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2699) granting an increase of pension to William W, 
Larrabee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. BURLEIGH) : 

A bill (S. 2700) granting a pension to Mary F. Turner; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2701) for the relief of Pickens Evans Woodson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2702) waiving the age limit for the appointment as 
assistant paymaster in the United States Navy in the case of 
Chief Yeoman R. B. Langsford, United States Navy; and 

A bill (S. 2703) walving the age limit for the appointment as 
assistant paymaster in the United States Navy in the case of 
Yeoman Gerald A. Eubank, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs., 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 2704) to regulate commerce among the States and 
Territories and the foreign nationsrby prohibiting the sending 
and the transmission of messages relating to the purchase or 
sale for future delivery of farm products not intended for actual 
delivery; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S, 2705) granting a pension to Mathew Whitfield; and 

A bill (S. 2706) granting an increase of pension to Z. S. 
Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. . 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2707) to proviđe for exchange of lands on reclama- 
tion projects; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 2708) granting an increase of pension to Ada Mann 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2709) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
McKimmy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 2710) authorizing the Secretary of War to make a 
donation of condemned cannon and cannon balls; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2711) to provide for the acquiring of station grounds 
by the Great Northern Railway Co. in the Colville Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of Washington; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2712) declaring that all citizens of Porto Rico and 
certain natives permanently residing in said island shall be citi- 
zens of the United States; to the Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico. 

A bill (S. 2713) for the relief of Thomas Reid; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2714) to authorize the President of the United 
States to provide transportation and coal-mine development in 
the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

A bill (S. 2715) to amend the military record of John P. Fitz- 
gerald; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2716) granting a pension to Samuel Rook; to the 
Committee on Pensions. i 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 2717) to change the name of the Indians residing 
in Robeson and adjoining counties, in the State of North Caro- 
lina, who have heretofore been known as “Croatan Indians” 
or “Indians of Robeson County,” to the name “ Cherokee In- 
dians of Robeson County ”; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2718) granting a pension to Thomas E. Carter (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2719) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and adjudicate claims for the destruction of 
private property and damage thereto as the:result of the con- 
struction of levees along and other improvements of the Mis- 
sissippi River; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 2720) to incorporate the National Committee on 
Prison Labor; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 2721) granting a pension to Creed V. Irvine (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A pill (S. 2722) providing for inspection by officers of the Pub- 
lic Health Service of vessels, vehicles, trains, carriages, or other 
conveyances, depots, etc., engaged in or used in connection with 
interstate commerce, and authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enforce reasonable rules and regulations to main- 
tain the same in a sanitary condition; to the Committee on 
Public Health and National Quarantine. j 

A bill (S. 2723) for the relief of the heirs of Mahaly Fields, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2724) providing for the payment of drainage assess- 
ments on Indian lands in Oklahoma; 

A bill (S. 2725) authorizing the sale of certain lands to the 
Dwight Mission School, on Sallisaw Creek, Okla.; and 

A bill (S. 2726) for the relief of the Iowa Tribe of Indians 
in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


BUREAU OF MINES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. WALSH. I introduce a bill and ask that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. / 

The bill (S. 2689) amending an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize 
the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or Improvement of cer- 
tain public buildings, to authorize the -erection and completion 
of public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, inasmuch as it is my purpose 
to ask for the immediate consideration of the bill when a report 
is made, I trust the Senate will bear with me while I make a 
brief statement of the nature of the bill. 

On the 4th of March, 1913, the general public buildings 
bill was passed, including a provision for the erection and con- 
struction of certain buildings to be used by the Bureau of Mines 
in the city of Pittsburgh, State of Pennsylvania, upon lands 
acquired by exchange of lands owned by the Government of the 
United States with the city of Pittsburgh. Through the lands 
thus acquired is a deep ravine. Other interests in the neighbor- 
hood, jointly with the State of Pennsylvania, have signified a 
willingness to contribute to the Government a considerable sum 
of money, about $500,000, for the purpose of filling this ravine, 
and also for the acquisition of an additional tract of ground 
amounting to about an acre and a quarter. The bill authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to accept any donations that may 
be made for improving the grounds for the purpose to which 
they have been devoted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

THE TARIFF, 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (II. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide reyenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the expenditure authorized to be made from the reclamation 
fund $15,750, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay 
the claims on account of the construction of the Corbett Tun- 
nel and Spillway, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


TOBACCO STATISTICS, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
127), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to send to the Senate a statement showing in tabulated form 
for the calendar year 1912 the names and addresses of the 10 largest 
manufacturers of -tobacco, whether smoking, plug, twist, or fine cut, 
and the number of pounds manufactured by each during the calendar 

ear 1912, and the amount of internabrevenue tax paid by each for the 
2 calendar months of 1912; also the total number of pounds of to- 


bacco manufactured by all manufacturers during the same period and 
the total internal-revenue tax paid thereon, 


Second. The names of the 10 largest manufacturers of small ciga- 
rettes, together with the number manufactured by each during the cal- 
endar 5 7 5 1912 and the amount of internal-revenue tax paid by each 
for said period; also the total number of small cigarettes made by all 
manufacturers during said period and the total 
paid thereon. 

Third. The names of the 10 largest manufacturers of large cigarettes, 
together with the number manufactured by each — 5 the calendar 
year 1912 and the amount of internal-revenue tax paid by each durin: 
said tye eo also the total number of large cigarettes made by a 
mr 3 during said period and the total internal-revenuè tax 
pa ereon. 

Fourth. The names of the 10 largest manufacturers of cigars weigh- 
ing more than 3 pounds per thousand, together with the number manu- 
factured by each during the calendar year 1912 and the amount of in- 
ternal-reyenue tax paid by each during said period; also the total 
number of said cigars made by all manufacturers during said period 
and the total internal-revenue tax paid thereon. 

Fifth. The names of the 10 largest manufacturers of cigars weigh: 
ing not more than 8 po er 


ternal-revenue tax 


aes r thousand, together with the num 
manufactured by each during the calendar year 1912 and the amount of 
internal-reyenue tax paid by each during said period; also the total 
number of said cigars made by all manufacturers during said period 
and the total internal-revenue tax paid thereon. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILWAY. 


Mr. NORRIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
128), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be instructed to 
investigate, if it has not the information now in hand, and report to 
the Senate all the facts and circumstances connected with the proposed 
issue by the New York Central & Hudson River Railway of 4 per cent 
mortgage bonds for $167,102,400, for the purpose of taking up out- 
stan ng 8% per cent bonds now existing against said railroad and the 
stock of the ke Shore and Michigan Central Railways. 

That the commission be instructed to furnish the Senate with the 
date and amount of all said 33 per cent mortgage bonds, the reason for 
their issue, when 4 75 mature, whether the issuing of the said 4 per cent 
bonds for the said 34 per cent bonds will not be an unwarranted and 
illegal capitalization of sald railroads, whether the 
dation of said railroads involved in the said pro issue of 4 per 
cent bonds would not be unwarranted and unlawful, and whether the 
increase of the rate of interest thus pro by the issuing of said 4 
per cent bonds is necessary, even though the consolidation of sald rail- 
roads is unobjectionable. 


roposed consoli- 


HON. K. I. PERKY, 


Mr. BRADY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 129), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay, from the contingent fund of the Senate, 


to the Hon. K. I. Perky the sum of $267.12, being the compensation 


of a Senator of the United States for 13 days—January 25 to February 
vin which time he served as a Senator from the State of 
0. 


CLAIMS OF IOWA INDIANS, 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 130), 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 8117) for the relief of the Iowa Indians, 
with the accompanying papers, including Senate Document No. 486, 
Sixty-second Congress, second session, be, and the same is hereby, 
referred to the Court of Claims for a finding of fact and conclusions of 
law, under the provisions of the act approved March 3, 1911, entitled 
“An act to y, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 


THOMAS GREEN PEYTON. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) 
to authorize the appointment of Thomas Green Peyton as a 
eadet in the United States Military Academy. The joint reso- 
lution is very short, and I think it will not detain the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution he has indicated, It will be read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not had a chance to read 
the report or to ascertain why the joint resolution should pass. 
What is the occasion for it? Perhaps the Senator can state it 
in a few words. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. This young man had been at 
West Point for two years and a half. Shortly after going there 
he was operated on for appendicitis, and suffered to some extent 
from that, and got behind a little. He was dismissed for de- 
merits, but the superintendent says they were insignificant and 
in matters that did not at all affect his honor. The Secretary 
of War approves the bill as a proper one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know what the breaches of 
academy discipline were? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The superintendent of the 
academy says they were very small infractions, such as not 
folding his blankets properly, and similar little things that did 
not affect in the slightest his honor, his integrity, or his 
morality. 

Mr. SMOOT. He simply failed, then, on account of demerits? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Solely on account of demerits. 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. He was not a good enough house- 
keeper; that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to its consideration. It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of War to appoint Thomas Green Peyton a cadet in the 
United States Military Academy. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
nmendment. ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WATERWAYS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent to call up for 
present consideration Senate resolution 32, Order of Business 21 
on the calendar, reported unanimously by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be, and he hereby is, respectfully re- 
quested to enter upon negotiations with Great Britain or the Dominion 
of Canada with a view to an international agreement for the concur- 
rent or cooperative improvement of navigation in waterways used, or 
which can Be used, in common for the commerce of Canada and the 
United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to have some explana- 
tion from the Senator who has called up the resolution as to 
its scope. Does it include the Panama Canal? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It includes simply in its terms waterways 
used. or which can be used, in common for the commerce of 
Canada and the United States. That involves the Great Lakes, 
the St. Lawrence River, the Columbia River, and those interna- 
tional streams which can not properly or readily be improved 
by either country alone, but the improvement of which can bet- 
ter be accomplished by the joint action of the two countries. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It seems to me that the resolution 
ought to be amended so as to confine its terms to that subject. 
It is not so limited now. Any navigable water can be used in 
common between the United States and Canada. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If it will suit the Senator from Wash- 
ington better, it may be made to read “for the concurrent or 
cooperative improvement of navigation in boundary waterways 
used, or which can be used, in common” and so forth. Those 
are the only waterways that would be improved by joint action. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that would be much better. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, If the Senator will offer that amendment, 
T shall not object to it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In line 5, before the word “ water- 
ways,” I move to insert the word “boundary,” so as to read: 

With a view to an international agreement for the concurrent or 
cooperative improvement of navigation in boundary waterways used— 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR, 


Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of unobjected bills on the calendar under Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business having 
closed, that is now the order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very will. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first bill on the calendar will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 922) providing 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask whether the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona was put? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next business in order is to 
take up unobjected bills and resolutions on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I wanted the Senate to do. 


MARSHAL FOR DISTRICT OF NEVADA, 


The bill (S. 922) providing for an increase of salary of the 
United States marshal for the district of Nevada was announced 
as first in order on the calendar, and the Senate, by unanimous 
consent, proceeded to its consideration. It provides that from 
and after the passage of this act the salary of the United States 
marshal for the district of Nevada shall be at the rate of $3,500 
a year. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 9 

COL, RICHARD H. WILSON. 
The bill (S. 662) for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, 


Fourteenth Infantry, United States Army, was considered as 
in Committee cf the Whole. It exonerates Col. Richard H. 


Wilson, Fourteenth Infantry, United States Army, from all re- 
149 
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sponsibility for the loss of the sum of $7,181.64 at Fort Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, Mont., on or about May 16 to 20, 1912, 
and directs the accounting officers of the Treasury to credit 
in the accounts of Capt. Charles W. Castle, paymaster, the sum 
of $7,181,64. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ADDITIONAL CLERKS TO SENATORS, 

The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 
19, to authorize the allowance of an additional clerk to Senators 
having less than three. 

Mr. KERN. I object to the consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion will be passed over. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE, 


Senate resolution 65, directing the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to report to the Senate certain information relative to 
employees in the Diplomatic and Consular Service of the United 
States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution go over. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the resolution 
will be passed over. 


JOSEPH HODGES—CACHE NATIONAL FOREST. 


The bill (S. 540) for the relief of Joseph Hodges was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent to Joseph Hodges for the 
following-described lands: The southwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter and the south half of the northwest quarter of 
section 29; the south half of the northeast quarter and the 
southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 30; the 
west half of the southeast quarter and the west half of the 
northeast quarter of section 15; the southwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 10, all in township 13 north, range 5 
east of Salt Lake meridian, upon the transfer by the said 
Joseph Hodges to the United States of the northeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 3; the southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 26; the southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 27; the south half of section 16, all 
in township 14 north, range 4 east of Salt Lake meridian, situate 
in the Cache National Forest. Upon the reconveyance of the 
1 aeren lands they will become a part of the Cache National 

‘orest. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

H. W. O'MELVENY. 


The bill (S. 488) to authorize the sale and issuance of patent 
for certain land to H. W. O'Melveny was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patent to H. W. O'Melveny for the following 
real property situated in the county of Los Angeles, State of 
California, more particularly described as follows, to wit: The 
east half of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, and 
the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter, and the north half of the southwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, and the southwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of 
the northeast quarter, and the west half of the west half of the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter, all in section 7, township 1 north, range 9 west, San 
Bernardino base and meridian; also the west half of the south- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter, and the west half of the 
west half of the east half of the southwest quarter of the south- 
east quarter, all in section 6, township 1 north, range 9 west, 
San Bernardino base and meridian; on the payment of the sum 
of $2.50 per acre. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WILLIAM o. MALLAHAN. 


The bill (S. 653) for the relief of William O. Mallahan was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in 
the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or 
benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, William O. Maila- 
han, who was a private in Company A, Eighteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been mustered in as a member of said company or regi- 
ment on May 12, 1862, and honorably discharged therefrom on 
July 20, 1865. But other than as above set forth no bounty, 
pay, pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (S. 1294) to regulate the hours of employment and 
safeguard the health of females employed in the District of 
Columbia was considered as in Committee of the Whole, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no female shall be employed in any manu- 
facturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment, laundry, hotel, or 
restaurant, or telegraph or telephone establishment or office, or by any 
express or transportation company in the District of Columbia more 
than 8 hours In any one day or more than 6 days or more than 48 
hours in any one week. 

Sec. 2. That no female under 18 years of age shall be employed or 
permitted to work in or in connection with any of the establishments or 
occupations named in section 1 of this act before the hour of T o'clock 
in 2 morning or after the hour of 6 o'clock in the evening of any 
one = 

Suc. That no female shall be employed or permitted to work for 
more than 6 hours continuonsly at one time in any establishment or 
ocenpation named in section 1 of this act in which three or more 
such females are employed without an interval of at least 
quarters of an hour; except that such female may be so employed for 
not more than 63 hours continuously at one time if such employment 
ends not later than half past t o'clock in the afternoon and if she is 
then dismissed for the remainder of the day. 

SEC. 4. That every employer shall post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place in every room in any establishment or occupation named 
in section 1 of this act in which any females are employed a printed 
ponas stating the number of hours such females are required or per- 


inspectors authorized to enforce this act may issue a 
with the posting of the hours when the recess allow: 
and ends, and requiring only the posting of the total number of hours 
which females are required or permitted to work on each day of the 
week and the hours of beginning and stopping such work. Such permit 
shall be kept by such employer upon such premises and exhibited to all 
inspectors authorized to enforce this act. 

Sec. 5. That every employer shall keep a time book or record for 
eve female employed in any establishment or occupation named in 
section 1 of this act, stating the wages paid, the number of hours 
worked by her on each day of the week, the hours of beginning and 
stopping such work, and the hours of beginning and ending the recess 
allowed for meals. Such time book or record shall be open at all 
reasonable hours to the inspection of the officials authorized to enforce 
this act. Any employer who fails to keep such record as required by 
this section, or makes any false statement therein, or refuses to exhibit 
such time book or record, or makes any false statement to an official 
authorized to enforce this act in reply to any question put in carrying 
out the provisions of this act, shall be liable for a violation thereof. 

Suc. 6. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to appoint three inspectors, two of whom shall be 
women, to carry out the purposes of this act, at a compensation not 
exceeding $1,200 each per annum. 

Sec. 7. That the inspectors authorized by this act may in the dis- 
charge of their duties enter any place, building, or room where any 
Jabor is being performed by females which is affected by the provisions 
of this chapter whenever such inspectors may have reasonable cause 
to believe that any such labor is being performed therein. 

Sec. 8. That the inspectors authorized by this act shall visit and 
inspect the establishments and places of employment named in section 
1 as often as practicable, during reasonable hours, and shall cause the 
provisions of this act to be enforced therein and also the provisions of 
an act entitled “An act to provide that all pereos employing female 
help in stores, shops, or manufactories in the District of Columbia shall 

rovide seats for the same when not actively employed,” approved 
March 2. 1895. They shall make a daily report to Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, and also report any cases of illegal em- 
ployment contrary to the provisions of this act to the corporation 
counsel of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 9. That any who violates or does not comply with any 
of the provisions of this act shall upon conviction be punished for a 
first offense by a fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50: for a 
second offense, by a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $200; for 
a third offense, by a fine of not less than $250. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ARID PUBLIC LANDS IN CALIFORNTA. 


The bill (S. 487) providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of streams, springs, and water holes in the desert 
and arid public lands of the United States in the State of Cali- 
fornia, for rendering the same more readily accessible, and for 
the establishment of and maintenance of signboards and monu- 
ments locating the same was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask that that bill go over. I object to 
its consideration at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the bill goes 
over. 

Mr. WORKS subsequently said: Mr. President, I understand 
that during my absence from the Chamber Senate bill 487 was 
ealled, nnd objection was made by the Senater from Colorado 
[Mr. Saarrorn]. That Senator desires an amendment to be 
made by striking out the word “streams” wherever it occurs. 


The Senator has the bill before him. I should be very glad to 
have him offer the amendment; and with that amendment, I 
understand, he withdraws his objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate will 
return to the consideration of the bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Interior Department be, and is hereb: 
authorized, empowered, and directed immediately to proceed by all prea 
sary and proper means to discover, develop, prote and render more 
accessible, for the benefit of the general public, springs, streams, and 
water holes on what are known as the western deserts and arid public 
lands of the United States in the State of California ; and in connection 
therewith to erect and maintain suitable and durable monuments and 
signboards at proper places and intervals along and near the accus- 
tomed lines of travel and over the general area of said desert lan 
containing information and directions as to the location and nature 
said springs, streams, and water holes, to the end that the same may be 
more readily traced and found by persons in search or need thereof; 

to provide convenient and ready means, apparatus, and appliances 
dy which water may be brought to the earth's surface at s water 
holes for the use of such persons; to prepare and distribute suit- 
able maps, reports, and general information relating to said springs, 
— Anea water holes, and their specifle location with reference to 

Sec. 2. That to carry out the purposes of this act the expenditure of 
$10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized. 
All disbursements made under this act shall be made by the tary of 
the Interior on youchers approved by the Director of the Geological 


urvey. 

sre 3. That whoever shall willfully or maliciously injure, destroy, 
deface, or remove any of said monuments or signposts, or ll willfully 
or maliciously fill up, render foul, or in any wise destroy or impair the 
utility of said springs, streams, or water holes, or shall willful or 
maliciously int re with said monuments, posts, — 1 — springs, 
or water holes, or the purposes for which they are maintained or used, 
„ more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than three 

e: 
z Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, em- 
powered, and directed to make, issue, promulgate, and enforce such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary, or by him deemed expedient, to 
carry into force and effect the provisions of this act and accemplish its 
objects and purpose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The amendments which I propose is to 
strike out the word “streams” in line 7 of the first page, the 
word “streams” in line 5 of the second page, the word 
“streams” in line 12 of the second page, and the word 
“streams” in line 23 of the second page. I move that the 
amendments be made. 

Mr. WORKS. I have no objection to those words being 
stricken out. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendments offered by the 
Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the word 
“ streams,” and the comma after that word, wherever appearing 
in the. bill. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill providing for the 
discovery, development, and protection of springs and water 
holes in the desert and arid public lands of the United States 
in the State of California, for rendering the same more readily 
accessible, and for the establishment of and maintenance of 
signboards and monuments locating the same.” 


ENTRY OF OIL LANDS IN OREGON. 


The bill (S. 1363) making lands within the State of Oregon 
that have been withdrawn or classified as oil lands subject to 
entry under the homestead or desert-land laws was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


approved Au 
under the ac 
and to 
under the law providing for the sale of isolated or disconnected tracts 
of A lands whenever such entry, selection. or withdrawal shall be 
m with a view of obtaining or passing title with a reservation to 
the United States of the oll and in such lands and of the right 
to * for. mine, and remove the same. But no desert entry made 
under the provisions of this act shall contain more than 160 acres: 
Provided, t those who have tnitiated nonmineral entries, selections, 
or locations in good faith prior to the passage of this act, on langs 
withdrawn or classified as oll lands, may perfect the same under the 
provisions of the laws under which said entries were made, but shail 
receive the limited patent provided for in this act. 

See. 2. That any person desiring to make entry under the home- 
stead laws or the desert-land law, and the State of Oregon desiring to 
make selection under section 4 of the act of August 18, 1894, known as 
the Carey Act, or under grants made by Congress, and the 3 
of the Interior in withdrawing under the reclamation act lands classi- 


fied as oil lands, or valuable for oil, with a view of securing or pass- 
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ing title to the same in accordance with the provisions of said acts, 
shall state in the application for entry, selection, or notice of with- 
drawal that the same is made in accordance with and subject to the 
provisions and reservations of this act. 

Sec. 3. That upon satisfactory proof of full compliance with the 
provisions of the laws under which entry is made and of this act the 
entryman shall be entitled to a patent to the land entered by him, 
which patent shall contain a reservation to the United States of all 
the oil and gas in the lands so patented, together with the right to 

rospect for, mine, and remove the same upon rendering compensation 
o the patentee for all damages that may be caused by prospecting for 
and remoying such oil and gas. The reserved oil and gas deposits in 
such lands shall be disposed of only as shall be hereafter expressly 
directed by law. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EMIGRATION CANON RAILROAD co. 


The bill (S. 541) granting to the Emigration Canon Railroad 
Co., a corporation of the State of Utah, permission, in so far as 
the United States is concerned, to occupy, for a right of way for 
its railroad track, a certain piece of land now included in the 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, Salt Lake County, Utah, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 8, after the word “ follows,“ to strike out: 


Commencing at a point 169 feet east and 100 feet north of the south- 
west corner of the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, in Salt Lake 
County, Utah; thence northwesterly, rounding a 20° curve a dis- 
tance of 351 feet, to a point on the west line of the said mili- 
tary reservation, a distance of 387% fee: north from the southwest 
corner of said reservation; thence south to a int 100 feet north 
of the southwest corner of said Fort Douglas Military Reservation ; 
thence east a distance of 169 feet to place of beginning; containing in 
all three hundred and nineteen thousandths acre. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Commencing at a point 169 feet east and 100 feet north of the south- 
west corner of the Mount Olivet Cemetery (formerly the southwest cor- 
ner of the Fort Douglas Military Reservation), in Salt Lake County, 
Utah; thence northwesterly, rounding a 20° curve a distance of 
351 % feet, at a point on the west line of the said Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery, a distance of 387% feet north from the southwest corner of said 
Mount Olivet Cemetery; thence south to a point 100 feet north of the 
southwest corner of said Mount Olivet Ceme rae thence east a distance 
of 169 feet te place of beginning; containing all seven hundred and 
sixty-two thousandths acre. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Emigration Canon Railroad Co., a cor- 
poration of the ‘State of Utah, is hereby granted permission, in so far 
as the United States is concerned, to occupy, for a right of way for 
its railroad track, that piece of land now included in the Mount 
Olivet Cemetery, Salt Lake County, Utah, particularly bounded and 
described as follows: Commeneing at a point 169 feet east and 100 
feet north of the southwest corner of the Mount Olivet Cemetery 
(formerly the southwest corner of the Fort Douglas Military Reserva- 
tion), in Salt Lake eof Utah; thence northwesterly, rounding a 
20° curve a distance of 351% feet, at a point on the west line of 
the said Mount Olivet Cemetery, a distance of 387% feet north from 
the southwest corner of said Mount Olivet Cemetery; thence south 
to a point 100 feet north of the southwest corner of said Mount Olivet 
Cemetery; thence east a distance of 169 feet to place of beginning; 
containing in all seven hundred and sixty-two thousandths acre. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL ENTRY OF OIL LANDS. 


The bill (S. 60) to provide for agricultural entry of oil lands 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OWEN. Let the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the bill will be 
passed over. 

Mr. OWEN subsequently said: Mr. President, I should like to 
withdraw the objection which I made to the consideration of 
Senate bill 60, providing for agricultural entry of oil lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Senate 
will return to the consideration of the bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the Dewar of this act un- 
reserved public lands of the United States in the State of Wyoming 
which have been withdrawn or classified as oil lands or are valuable 
for oil shall be subject to appropriate entry under the homestead laws 
by actual settlers only, the desert-land law, to selection by the State 
of Wyoming under grants made by Congress and under section 4 of the 
act approved August 18, 1894. known as the Carey Act, and to with- 
drawal under the act ap roved June 17, 1902, known as the reclama- 
tion act, and to disposition in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior under the law providing for the sale of isolated or disconnected 
tracts of public lands whenever such entry, selection, or withdrawal 
shall be made with a view of obtaining or passing title, with a reserva- 
tion to the United States of the oil and gas in such lands and of the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same. But no desert en 

made under the 1 of this act shall contain more than 1 

acres: Provided, That those who have initiated nonmineral entries, se- 
_lections, or locations in good faith prior to the passage of this act on 
lands withdrawn or classified as oil lands may perfect the same under 


the provisions of the laws under which said entries were made, but 
shall receive the limited patent provided for in this act. 

Sec, 2. That any person desiring to make entry under the homestead 
laws or the desert-land law, and the State of Wyoming desiring to make 
selection under section 4 of the act of August 18, 1894, known as the 
Carey Act, or under grants made by Congress, and the Secretary of 
the Interior in withdrawing under the reclamation act lands classified 
as oil lands or valuable for oil, with a view of securing or passing title 
to the same in accordance with the provisions of said acts, shall state 
in the application for entry, selection, or notice of withdrawal that the 
same is made in accordance with and subject to the provisions and 
reservations of this act. 

Sec. 8. That upon satisfactory proof of full compliance with the pro- 
visions of the laws under which entry, selection, or location is made 
and of this act the applicant shall be entitled to a patent or certifica- 
tion to the lands entered or selected, with a reservation to the United 
States of all the oil or gas in the lands so patented or certified, together 
with the right in the United States or persons authorized by it to 
prospect for, mine, and remoye the same; but before any person shall 
be entitled to enter upon the lands patented or certified for the purpose 
of prospecting mining, or removing oil or gas therefrom he shall fur- 
nish, subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior, a bond or 
undertaking as security for the payment of all damages to the crops 
and improvements on said lands by reason of such prospecting for and 
removal of oil or gas. The reserved oil and gas deposits in lands pat- 
ented or certified under this act shall not be subject to exploration or 
entry other than by the United States, except as hereafter authorized 
by Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PENSION BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 832) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask to have that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the bill goes 
over. 

The bill (S. 833) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the bill goes 
over. 

The bill (S. 834) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that that bill also go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the bill goes 
over. 

ENVOYS AND MINISTERS TO PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY. 


The bill (S. 2318) authorizing the appointment of envoys ex- 
traordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to each Paraguay and 
Uruguay was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It au- 
thorizes the President to appoint, as the representative of the 
United States, an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Paraguay, who shall receive as his compensation 
$40,000 per annum. Section 2 authorizes the President also to 
appoint, as the representative of the United States, an envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Uruguay, who 
shall receive as his compensation $10,000 per annum. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN OREGON. 


The bill (S. 49) to provide for the exchange with the State of 
Oregon of certain school Jands and indemnity rights within the 
national forests of that State for an equal area of national for- 
est land was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill 
had been reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments. The first amendment was in section 1, page 1, 
line 8, after the word “ maintained,” to strike out “as a forest, 
for the demonstration of practical and technical forestry in the 
furtherance of the courses in forestry conducted, or to be con- 
ducted, by the State School of Forestry,” and in lieu thereof to 
insert “as a State forest to secure its highest permanent useful- 
ness to the State of Oregon and particularly to the common 
schools to which its resources are devoted and to State forestry 
demonstration and education,” so as to make the section read: 


That the State of Oregon is hereby authorized to select, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, a compact body of not to ex- 
ceed 40,000 acres of palo hoe riated nonmineral land within townships 
10 and 11 south, ranges 5 and 6 east, Willamette meridian, in the San- 
tiam National Forest, Oreg., to be maintained as a State forest to secure 
its highest permanent usefulness to the State of Oregon and particu- 
larly to the common schools to which its resources are devoted and to 
State forestry demonstration and education, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to grant and convey said selection to the 
State of Oregon for the purposes hereinbefore mentioned. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 14, after 
the word rights,“ to insert within such national forests,” so 
as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That in exch: for the selected lands the State shall recon- 
vey and relinquish to the Uulted States a good and sufficient title to an 

proximately equal area of unencumbered sections 16 and 36, or parts 
Chere: of substantial forest values satisfactory to the patie! of 
Agriculture, within the national forests of Oregon, granted to said State, 
or indemnity rights within such national forests to which the 8 
entitled therefor: Provided, That the lands reconveyed and reli: 
as base lands shall immediately become parts of the national forest in 
which they are situated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 2, line 21, after 
the word “operation,” to strike out “or” and insert “ of”; 
and, in line 23, after the word “areas,” to strike out “but no 
such roads, trails, or telephone or telegraph line shall hereafter 
be so located as to interfere with reasonable use of lands by 
the State,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec, 8. That the lands conveyed to the State shall be at all times 
sub: to use the United States for the construction, maintenance, 

0 tion of roads, 8 or telegraph lines needed in 
the administration of the con ous national forest areas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

EDWARD I. KEYES. 

The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 100, 
which had been reported by Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, June 5, 1913, as follows: 


tate is 


2 iesig 6 3 to send for witnesses and take 

testimony, if such a course should be deemed desirable, with a view 

of determining whether or not a bill should be reported to the Senate 

br the Committee on Military Affairs transferring said Edward L. 
eyes to the retired list of the Army, and if so, with what rank. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I do not see here 
either the Senator who reported the resolution from the com- 
mittee or the Senator who introduced it. I should like to have 
some information about the matter. It occurs to me that the 
Committee on Military Affairs has that authority without the 
adoption of any resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object to the 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; I do not object to it, but I 
should like some information, if anyone can give it. If there 
is no one here who can give me the information, I will suggest 
that the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution go over, Mr. President, until 
we can have some information in regard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion will go over. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


The resolution (S. Res. 97) authorizing the Committee on 
Commerce, or any subcommittee thereof, to hold hearings, ete., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce [Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas] introduced that 
resolution. The Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate added an amendment in which 
he does not concur. Inasmuch as he is not present to-day, I 
think the resolution had better go over until he has an oppor- 
tunity to be present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion will go over. 


WASHINGTON-OREGON CORPORATION. 


The bill (S. 821) authorizing the Secretary of War to relieve 
the Washington-Oregon Corporation, as far as he may deem 
advisable in the public interests, from certain conditions in an 
act entitled “An act granting to the Washington-Oregon Cor- 
poration a right for an electric railroad and for telephone, 
telegraph, and electric transmission lines across the Vancouver 
Military Reservation, in the State of Washington,” approved 
August 9, 1912, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KERN. Let the bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will 
go over. 

Mr. JONES subsequently said: Mr. President, referring to 

, the bill just laid aside upon the objection of the Senator from 
Indiana, I understand he will withdraw his objection. 


Shay Hh renin I withdraw my objection to the consideration of 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
senior Senater from Washington the purposes of this bill and 
the need for relieving this corporation from the conditions of the 
former act. 

Mr. JONES. The railroad is to be built through the military 
reservation for the purpose of accommodating a large settle- 
ment to the east of the reservation. With the condition imposed 
in the act the road will not be built. The commercial club and 
the city council have asked for a positive modification of that 
provision by legislation. As the Senator will observe, the bill 
leaves to the discretion of the Secretary of War the question 
whether there shall be any modification at all, it being assumed 
by me when I introduced the bill that he would require a 
showing to be made as to the actual necessity of making a modi- 
fication; and if he does not consider that any modification should 
be made in the interest of the public, he is not required to do it. 

My understanding of the situation there is that the road will 
not be built if the condition that was imposed in previous legis- 
lation is insisted upon; and the people are very anxious, largely 
for their accommodation, that it shall be built, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What I do not understand is the par- 
ticular condition from which the railroad company needs relief. 

Mr. JONES. It is the condition as to macadamizing the en- 
tire width of the street and certain rolling that they must do, 
and all that sort of thing. In other words, the people there 
think the street can be put in good condition and maintained in 
good condition without actually ma¢adamizing it, as required 


| by the act. I do not know whether that can be done or not, 
and therefore I did not want to direct the Secretary of War 


to do it without a showing being made to him. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know that I shall object to 
the bill later. I am not familiar with the requirements. 
Therefore, in order to have an opportunity to confer with my 
colleague, I should like to have it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


JOSEPH L. DONOVAN. 


The bill (S. 1808) for the relief of Joseph L. Donovan was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
President of the United States to nominate and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint Joseph L. Donovan, 
late a captain in the Twenty-second Infantry, United States 
Army, a major of Infantry in the Army of the United States, 
and provides that when so appointed he shall be placed on the 
retired list of the officers of the Army. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, in line 7, to strike out “major” 
and insert “captain.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION. 

The bill (S. 2065) to provide for participation by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the National Conservation Ex- 
position to be held at Knoxville, "Tenn. in the fall of 1918, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LEA. I ask that that bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 
suffrage to women was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THORNTON. I ask that the joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that at 
the conclusion of the call of the calendar I shall ask the Senate 
for a moment to consider a unanimous-consent agreement which 
I shall then propose with respect to the joint resolution. 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


The bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the United 
States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE FRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will 
go over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the bill be taken up for 
consideration notwithstanding the objection. 
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Mr. BURTON. I understand that under this order of busi- 
ness only unobjected bills can be considered. The Chair cer- 
tainly so announced at the beginning. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think I ean make that motion up to 
4 o'clock. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon moves to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill notwithstanding the 
objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. 


Perkins 


Bacon Jones Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Kern Pomerene moot 
Bryan La Follette Ransdell Sterling 
Burton Lane Robinson ne 
Chamberlain Lea t Swanson 
Chilton Lewis Saulsbury Thomas 
cee Lippitt Shafroth Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Martin, Va Sheppard Thornton 
Fall Martine, N. J. Sherman To 

Goft Myers hields Vardaman 
Gronna Norris Shively Weeks 
Hollis O'Gorman Simmons Will 
James Smith, Works 
Johnson, Me. Page Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SMOOT. The senior Senater from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose], the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER], 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], and the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] are unavoidably 
absent from the city. 

Mr. BRYAN. My colleague [Mr. FLETCHER} is unavoidably 
absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren]. i 

Mr. CLAPP. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. NEL- 
son] is necessarily absent from the Chamber on business of the 
Senate. I wish to have this statement stand for the afternoen. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My colleague [Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas] 
is absent from the city on important public business. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Situ] is absent from the city on important business. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH] is engaged on official business else- 
where, and that accounts for his absence at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
on the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I make the point of order that the hour 
of 4 o'clock having arrived the motion is not in order under 
Rule VIII. However, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
Beet of executive business. 


MBERLAIN. I suggest that the matter was pend- 


ing when the hour of 4 arrived, and that it is entitled to be 
considered at this time. g 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The motion of the Senator from 
Alabama to go into executive session takes precedence. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not understand that he made 
that motion. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 25 minutes spent in 
. executive session the doors were reopened. 

Mr. KERN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, July 11, 
1913, at 2 o’cloek p. m. 


CONFIBMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 10, 1913. 
APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Vernon G. Clark to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. 

Capt. Hugh Matthews to be an assistant quartermaster in 
the Marine Corps with the rank of major. 

Carpenter Frederick G. McKay to be a chief carpenter. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

Harry B. Hird. 

Charles C. Ross. 

William F. Gresham. 


William D. Brereton, jr. 
Victor D. Herbster. 
David F. Ducey. 
Marshall Collins. 
Kenneth Heron. 
Harry G. Donald. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Thomas Ewing, jr., to be Commissioner of Patents. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION oF PorTo Rico. 
Lawson E. Evans to be commissioner of immigration, San 
Juan, P. R. 
RECEIVERS or PUBLIC MONEYS. 
J. J. Birdno to be receiver of public moneys at Phoenix, Ariz. 
JER M. Ward to be receiver of public moneys at Little Rock, 
rk. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
me F. Weedin to be register of the land office at Phoenix, 
Pein W. Allen to be register of the land office at Little Roek, 


Aid B. Hudgins to be register of the land office at Harrisen, 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Milton A. Miller to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Oregon. 

Andrew C. Gilligan to be collector of internal revenue for the 
first district of Ohio. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

George W. Jack to be United States attorney for the western 
district of Louisiana. 

Lewis M. Coleman to be United States atterney for the east- 
ern district of Tennessee. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 
Daniel Sparks Baughman. 
James Burnett Laughlin. 
Harry Michael Thometz. 


PosTMASTERS, 


ARIZONA, 
W. S. Adams, Jerome. 
Horace P. Merrill, Benson. 
Jesse J. Rascoe, jr., Morenci. 

CALIFORNIA, 
Jesse D. Brite, Tehachapi. 
James T. Clayton, Elsinore. 
Alexander Ludwig, Redding. 
Byron Millard, San Jose. 
Nellie Pellet, Brawley. 
Mary F. Stevenson, Imperial. 
Thomas C. Stoddard, Alameda. 
R. H. Summers, Colton. 
O. C. Williams, Dinuba. 

COLORADO, 


V. R. Liggett, Blanca. 
Huse Taylor, Cripple Creek. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Patrick C. Cavanaugh, Burnside. 
Thomas J. Quish, South Manchester, 
Jeremiah J. Sullivan, Colchester. 
FLORIDA. 
Carrie S. Abbe, Sarasota. 
James Harper, South Jacksonville, 
E. J. Ricou, Stuart. 
GEORGIA, 
P. Brooks Ford, Sylvester. 
Mrs. H. W. J. Ham, Gainesville. 
ILLINOIS, 
H. E. Buckles, Le Roy. 
Robert L. Cantrell, West Frankfort, 
August Droll, Troy. 
James T. Hinds, Newman. 
Dewey T. Queen, Auburn. 
Samuel Shockey, Ramsey. 
INDIANA, 
K. B. Clark, Medaryville. 
Charles Hatch, Fort Branch. 
Clarence E. Schaeffer, Howe. 
Walter H. Smith, Versailles. 
Charles Wright, North Manchester, 
IOWA. 


Frederick B. Sharon, Davenport. 
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KANSAS. 
F. W. Boyd, Phillipsburg. 
W. B. Ford, Oskaloosa. 
John C. Girk, Halstead. 
Owen McLean, West Mineral. 
L. F. Niece, Natoma, j 
R. A. Watt, Edna. 
KENTUCKY. 
Mayme D. Cogar, Midway. 
Sara W. Simms, Springfield. 
Robert C. Stockton, Richmond. 
LOUISIANA. 
Pearl Collins, Eros. 
MAINE, 


Menander Dennett, Lewiston. 

William R. Frost, Gardiner. 

Alner C. Gilbert, Monson. 

William G. Harmon, Old Orchard. 

E. A. Prescott, Monmouth. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Ruby Barnes, Summit. 

W. P. Cassedy, Brookhaven. 

Jonathan H. McCraw, Sardis. 
MISSOURI, 


J. P. Bauer, Washington. 
Emmett A. Cherry, Adrian. 


NEVADA, 
Jessie E. Burnett, McGill. 
NEW JERSEY. 


J. B. R. Clark, Califon. 
Peter A. Donovan, Bayonne. 
John L. Opfermann, Highlands. 


NEW YORK. 


Charles S. Barney, Milford. 
Charles H. Beeby, Central Square. 
James S. Clark, Croton on Hudson. 
George Coon, Stillwater. 
John H. Coon, Stanley. 
Edward Crawford, Pine Bush, 
James V. Crawford, Morristown. 
B. A. Curtiss, Camden. 
Henry Dicks, Fort Terry. 
Merle L. Harder, Ray Brook. 
Edward J. Hughes, Schuylerville. 
J. Mailler Hunt, Chappaqua. 
William Jennings, Dolgeville. 
Daniel H. Keating, Fort Edward. 
George L. Krein, Dansville. 
Joseph J. Maher, Staatsburg. 
John J. Maloney, Aurora, 
George M. Miller, Andes. 
John G. More, Walton. 
Joseph T. Norton, Allegany. 
Peter J. O'Neill, Bay Shore. 
Edward E. O' Rourke, Ellicottville. 
John Puvogel, Hicksville. 
Arthur Rappleye, Interlaken. 
Frederick A. Ray, Herkimer. 
Edward F. Ryan, Lyons Falls. 
J. C. Rossman, Mohawk. 
Arthur E. Russ, Phoenix. 
John Seally, Westbury. 
Charles H. Seeley, Sidney. 
James J. Smith, Griffin Corners. 
William H. Sullivan, New Brighton. 
George C. Tranter, Port Richmond. 
John H. Ten Eyck, Black River. 
William Van Alstyne, Fultonville. 
Gilson D. Wart, Sandy Creek. 
Joseph A. Weisbeck, Alden. 
A. F. G. Zurhorst, Oakfield. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


E. J. Britt, Chadbourn. 
W. G. Fussell, Rosehill. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


J. G. Boatman, Milnor. 

D. J. Clifford, Mohall. 
Joseph Deschenes, Wathalla. 
Louise A. Fowler, Sherwood. 
George Franklin, Ambrose. 
Anthony Hentges, Michigan. 
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Edith M. Holm, Ryder. 
H. A. Holmes, Towner. 
Jacob R. Houx, Rolette. 
Guy A. Kopriva, Bowbells. 
John Long, Page. 
Frank McGraw, Cogswell. 
Nelle W. Moellring, Ray. 
S. V. Saunders, Ellendale. 
Daniel F. Sweeney, Berthold. 
W. T. Wakefield, Mott. 

. OHIO. 
Charles A. Baker, Germantown. 
L. C. Davison, Dalton. 
James M, Fitzpatrick, Bethel. 
Clarence A. Flanagan, Pleasant City. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
John P. Durkin, Frackville. 
Emory K. Eichelberger, Hanover. 
Finley H. Failing, Shinglehouse. 
Thomas W. Gilroy, Norwich. 
Richard W. Iobst, Emaus. 
John H. Kensinger, Martinsburg. 
Thomas McGuire, Pleasantville. 
Joseph Nelson, Fayette City. 
William A. Shear, Coudersport. 
James F. Singer, New Freedom. 
Solomon H. Smith, Smithton. 
Andrew Wahl, Evans City. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Herman H. Bradham, Manning. 
Ida A. Calhoun, Clemson College. 
TENNESSEE. 
S. M. Barnett, Lexington. 
Horace L. Browder, Sweetwater. 
Irene M. Cheairs, Spring Hill. 
Frank P. Singleton, Copperhill. 
TEXAS, 
Maggie Ellis, Rotan. 
W. F. Flynt, Winters. 
Robert Greenwood, Marfa. 
E. B. Hopkins, Brazoria. 
J. C. S. Morrow, Quanah. 
L. B. Richards, Silverton. 
VERMONT, 
A. H. Gleason, St. Johnsbury. 
VIRGINIA, 


Channing M. Goode, College Park, 

Eugene Monroe, Purcellville. 

George L. Roberts, Exmore. 

I. Henry Savage, Chincoteague Island. 

Claude E. Wiley, Fairfax. 
WASHINGTON, 


Nellie B. Burke, Mansfield. 
Howard W. Hare, Mabton. 
Archie Manson, Cashmere. 
Robert Montgomery, Puyallup. 
A. J. Peters, Deer Park. 
Jacob P. Pyles, Sumner. 
Harlan E. Rupp, Bothell. 
Martha E. Sprague, Ilwaoo. 
C. G. Thomas, Cle Elum, 


SENATE. 
Fnwax, July 11, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, according to my recollection the 
remainder of the Journal simply relates to the passage of bills 
on the calendar under Rule VIII, and I think its reading can 
be dispensed with. I ask that the further reading of the Journal 
may be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the fur- 
ther reading of the Journal will be dispensed with, and the 
Journal will stand approved as read. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of Parsons Camp, No. 23, 
Sons of Veterans, of Parsons; of the Kansas Division, Sons of 
Veterans, of Independence; of members of the council of the 
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twenty-ninth annual convention of the Woman's Relief Corps, 
Department of Kansas; and of Circle No, 2, Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Parsons, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the amendment of legislation increasing pensions of 
widows of soldiers of the Civil War, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia presented a paper to accompany the 
bill (S. 2865) for the restoration of Alonzo Burke, chief car- 
penter, United States Navy, retired, to the active list of the 
Navy as an additional number in his grade, which was referred 
to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Publie Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 530) to amend section 3 of an act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 1133), 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
78) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, from the Committee on Immi- 
gration, to which was referred the bill (S. 1849) admitting to 
citizenship and fully naturalizing George Edward Lerrigo, of 
the city of Topeka, in the State of Kansas, submitted an ad- 
verse report (No. 79) thereon, which was agreed to, and the bill 
_ was postponed indefinitely. 

THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee 
on Finance I report back with amendments House bill 3321, 
being a bill to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other purposes, and with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass as amended. (S. Rept. 80.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
reports from the Committee on Finance the following bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that five days be 
allowed in which to file the report of the committee on the 
part of the majority and that five days thereafter be allowed 
the minority, or individual members of the minority, in which 
to file the views of the minority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the following order 
be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Senator from North Carolina 
presents an order which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ordered, That 5,000 additional copies of H. R. 3321, the tariff bill, 
as reported from the Committee on Finance, with an index of content: 
be printed for the use of the Senate, 500 copies thereof to be print 
on one side only for the special use of Senators. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to give notice, after conference with 
the minority members of the committee, in conjunction with the 
majority members, that on Wednesday next I will ask that 
House bill 3321 be made the unfinished business of the Senate, 
when I hope to submit some remarks upon it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We can not hear the Senator from North 
Carolina on this side. Will he kindly speak a little louder? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me to repeat it, 
I have given notice that on Wednesday next I shall ask that 
House bill 3321, the tariff bill, be made the special order, and 
that the consideration of the bill shall be at once proceeded with. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
Probably I will have to refer it to the Senator from North 
Carolina. He gives notice that he will ask that the bill be 
made a special order. What does that mean? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. STONE. The unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated the unfinished business at first. I 
was a little unfortunate if I spoke of it the last time as the 
special order. My first statement was that I should ask that it 
be made the unfinished business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have, and I shall have, no objection what- 
ever to the tariff bill being the unfinished business. As I under- 
stand it, it can not become the unfinished business by agree- 
ment. It must become the unfinished business because it is 
taken up after the morning hour has expired and remains un- 
finished. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg pardon of the Senator; I did not catch 
his last statement. I was interrupted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply want to get a clear idea of what 


I do not expect to oppose anything he may ask with regard 
to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I mean to say, Mr. President, that on next 
Wednesday I shall move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. That will make it the unfinished 
business. I did not state specifically the motion I would make. 
I simply said that I would ask that it be made the unfinished 
business. The formula for making the tariff bill the unfinished 
business will be, of course, a motion that the Senaté proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand it now, Mr. President, and I 
am much obliged to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I desire the attention of 
the Senator from North Carolina for a minute. At the time 
the bill was referred to the committee I suggested that more 
copies of it be printed, and the chairman of the committee sug- 
gested that I defer that suggestion until the bill was reported. 
If I understood the order proposed by the Senator correctly, 
it is for the printing of 5,000 copies. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Would not the Senator be willing to 
amend that by providing for a larger number? I have a great 
demand for copies of the bill. There is a great demand in my 
State for accurate information as to what the committee has 
recommended. I should like personally to have as many copies 
as I can get to send to my constituents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that there have 
already been printed 1,000 copies. The committee had no au- 
thority to authorize the printing of more than 1,000. It is 
necessary to get a special order for more copies, That with 
the present order will make 6,000. The committee seemed to 
think that that would be sufficient. More can be printed at 
any time when it becomes necessary to have additional copies. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, I do not wish in any way to 
suggest anything that is disagreeable to the Senator, but the 
1,000 copies which have been printed are, I assume, pretty 
nearly exhausted now. The order presented to-day calls for 
5,000 copies, which will be about 50 copies to a Senator. I 
know that I have demands for many more than that number of 
copies. Would the Senator object to printing 10,000 copies 
now? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think one difficulty is the requirement that 
the cost shall not exceed $500, and it would require a concur- 
rent resolution if we go beyond 5,000 copies. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. This is an order which the Senator now 
proposes, I understand. It is an order to be adopted by the 
Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It would be competent for the Senate, I 
assume, to order 10,000 copies as well as 5,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be to the amount of $500, but if it 
would cost more than $500, then we must have a concurrent 
resolution. I doubt very much whether, under the $500 limit, 
we could print the 10,000 copies asked for by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. In view of that explanation, I will defer 
further remark upon it until we can see if we can not get up a 
concurrent resolution to accomplish the result. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, due to the fact that I must 
be absent for a short time after next Monday, I desire to give 
notice at this time that immediately after the close of the 
morning business on next Monday I shall submit some remarks 
on the agricultural schedule of the tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I inquire whether the order for print- 
ing 5,000 copies was adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. The question is on agree- 
ing to the order submitted by the Senator from North Carolina 


that 5,000 additional copies of the tariff bill as reported be 


Printed. 
The order was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 
Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 


as follows: 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 2727) to create an additional land district in the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2728) to reimburse W. B. Graham, late postmaster 
ut Ely, Nev., for money expended for clerical assistance; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. ae granting an inerease of pension to Gilman 


the Senator from North Carolina proposes to do in the matter. | H. Dimond; 
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A bill (S. 2730) granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
Eaton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 2731) for the relief of William E. Dougherty; 

A bill (S. 2732) for the relief of the estate of William C. 
Hemphill and others; 

A bill (S. 2733) for the relief of John W. Whitten; and 

A bill (S. 2734) for the relief of the estate of Richard H. 
Pond, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 2735) granting a pension to Cremora J. Huffman; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 2736) granting an increase of pension to James L. 
Donham (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2737) granting an increase of pension to William 
Jackson (with accompanying papers); and 

A biil (S. 2738) granting an increase of pension to Julius C. 
Ward (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. ; 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 57) directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to amend certain patents issued to homestead 
entrymen upon lands formerly covered by the Coeur d’Alene 
Indian Reservation and other lands in what is known as the 
St. Maries and St. Joe country, in the State of Idaho; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


EXTERMINATION OF PREDATORY ANIMALS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
131), which was read and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to make an investigation and report a plan for 
the extermination of predatory animals infesting ranches and farms in 
certain parts of Texas, with an estimate of cost. 

Sec. 2. That said plans shall be so devised as to supplement and 
strengthen the efforts now being made by the State of Texas in this 
direction, to the end that these animal pests may be entirely destroyed. 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LANDS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to request that the decision 
of the district court of Oregon forfeiting the grant of the Ore- 
gon & California Railroad Co. for noncompliance with the terms 
of the grant be printed as a public document. I do not like to 
ask that this be done without reference to the committee, and 
in order that it may examine the matter I will ask that the 
motion be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In reference to it and in order that 
Senators may know why I make the request, I will state that 
I have called the attention of the Senate a number of times to 
the attempt to sell these lands to so-called innocent purchasers, 
and the public generally are interested in knowing what lands 
are involved in the decision. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
public document a comparison of the tariff rates of duty as 
they were reported in Senate Document No. 45, and that there 
be included in it the changes which have been made in the bill 
as reported to the Senate. (S. Doc. No. 127.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also have prepared a comparison of the rates 
of duty between the Wilson bill and the tariff bill as now re- 
ported to the Senate. The information has been desired a great 
many times, and I ask that it be printed as a public document 
for the use of the Senate. (S. Doc. No. 128.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, four years ago, during the 
consideration of the tariff bill, we had a book giving certain 
statistical information in that form. Are we to have a similar 
book prepared by the committee at this time for our benefit as 
we proceed with the consideration of the tariff bill paragraph by 
paragraph? 

i Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have prepared a similar 
book, and it has been printed. It was printed, however, before 
| the amendments to the bill were made by the Senate committee, 
and experts are now at work revising it so as to bring the pub- 
lication up to date. As soon as the work is finished the com- 
mittee will have printed in parallel columns the present Jaw and 
the House bill as amended. There will be printed the same data 
to which the Senator refers as having been embraced in the 
comparative statement that we used in the consideration of the 
tariff bill of 1909, together with certain additional matters which 


we wish the book to contain for the information of Senators, 
That, I think, will be prepared and ready to be printed in the 
course of a few days. 


REAR ADMIRAL ROBERT E. PEARY, UNITED STATES NAVY (s. DOC. NO. 
126). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To me Senate and the Housc of Representatives of the United 
ates: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, with 
accompanying papers, concerning a decoration of grand officer 
of the Legion of Honor conferred upon Rear Admiral Robert 
E. Peary, United States Navy, retired, by the President of the 
French Republic. 

m accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of 
State, these papers are submitted to Congress with a view to its 
decision whether the Secretary of State may be authorized to 
deliver the decoration to Admiral Peary. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, July 11, 1913. 


REPORT OF JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. DOG, 
NO. 125). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
seventh annual report of the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia for the year ended June 30, 1913. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Warre House, July 11, 1913. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Senate resolution 19, reported by Mr. WILTIAusS, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, on April 28, 1913, to authorize the allowance of an 
additional clerk to Senators having less than three was an- 
nounced as first in order. 

Mr. KERN. I ask that that resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the resolution 
goes over. 

Senate resolution 65, directing the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to report to the Senate certain information relative 
to employees in the Diplomatic and Consular Service of the 
United States was announced as next in.order. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the reso- 
lution goes over. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (S. 832) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was Considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the words “ name 
of,” to strike out the initial “J” and to insert the name 
James,“ so as to make the clause read: ; 

The name of James N. Culton, late of Company D, Third Regiment, 
and first lientenant Company D, Seventh Regiment, Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 883) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask to have that bill go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to explain the object 
of the bill to the Senator from Colorado. These three pension 
bills were passed by the Senate, and also by the other House, 
at the last session of Congress, but failed to get to the Presi- 
dent in time for him to sign them. They are the same bills 
which have already passed both Houses. 

Mr. THOMAS. Under that statement, I withdraw my objec- 
tion, Mr. President. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 14, after line 17, to strike out: 

The name of John McCarthy, late of U. S. S. Ohio and Cambridge, 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 8, to insert: 

The name of Demmie Inman, widow of Nelson Inman, late of Com- 
pany I, Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 12, to insert: 

The name of Gertrude Brown, widow of Robert B. Brown, late second 
lieutenant Company E, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
yania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 16, to insert: 

The name of Charles Crismon, late of Capt. Smith's company, 
Utah Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 20, to insert: 

The name of Emily J. Walton, widow of e ay } Walton, late of 
Company C, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
and read the third time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I inquire what is the 
number of that bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bil! 833, Calendar No. 34. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I do not see the chairman of the 
committee here, but I should like to ask whoever is in charge 
of the bill where is the report of the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a report on the bill, and I will say to 
the Senator, inasmuch as he has come into the Senate since I 
made the statement previously, that the three pension bills 
appearing on the calendar reported by the Committee on Pen- 
sions were reported by that committee at the last session of 
Congress and were passed by the Senate and also by the House 
of Representatives with some five or six amendments. The 
chairman of the Committee on Pensions of the Senate at this 
session drew the bills according to the form in which they were 
passed by the House and were amended in the Senate, and the 
amendments which have been reported include those which 
were agreed to by the Senate at the last session of Congress. 
There are no items in the bill other than those that have been 
considered and passed upon by this body. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, of course the fact that the bills 
have been passed before may add some merit to them, but it is 
a most unusual proceeding for a bill of this length, containing 
something like 150 names upon it, not to have a line of report 
accompanying it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am positive that there is a report on the bill, 
and I will give its number. The report on this particular bill 
is No. 48; the report on the bill just passed is No. 47; and the 
report on the third bill is No. 49. 

Mr. BRYAN. Has the Senator a copy of the report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary says there is a re- 
port filed of 59 pages. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will hand the Senator a copy of the report. 

Mr. BRYAN. Very well. Of course, Mr. President, it is too 
late to discuss the matter, as the bill has practically passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

The bill (S. 834) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRYAN, I ask that the bill go over until the report is 
submitted. z 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the bill will 
go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I should not like to have it appear 
that the committee has not made a report on this bill. The 
report on this bill is No. 49 and is here, if the Senator desires 
a copy of it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, of course I should like to see a 
copy of the report. Copies are supposed to be placed on the 
desks of Senators. I asked the chairman of the committee the 


other day where the report was, but he did not know, and I 
supposed none had been printed. I have had no opportunity to 
go through this bill, and I want that opportunity; so I ask that 
the bill go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that statement of the Senator I will not 
object to the bill going over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

EDWARD L. KEYES. 

The resolution (S. Res. 100) directing the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Senate to accord a hearing to Edward L. 
Keyes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday when this resolu- 
tion was called for consideration the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CLARK] stated that he desired to secure certain informa- 
tion from the Senator making the report. For that reason I 
ask that the resolution go over to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


The resolution (S. Res. 97) authorizing the Committee on 
Commerce or any subcommittee thereof to hold hearings, etc., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask that the 
resolution be laid over. It relates to affairs pending before 
the Committee on Commerce. I am not prepared to take it up 
to-day. I will ask the Senator in charge of it that it may be 
laid over until some other day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘That is satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


WASHINGTON-OREGON CORPORATION. 


The bill (S. 821) authorizing the Secretary of War to relieve 
the Washington-Oregon Corporation, as far as he may deem ad- 
visable in the public interests, from certain conditions in an 
act entitled “An act granting to the Washington-Oregon Cor- 
poration a right for an electric railroad, and for telephone, tele- 
graph, and electric transmission lines across the Vancouver 
Military Reservation, in the State of Washington,” approved 
August 9, 1912, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, yesterday my colleague [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] asked that this bill might go over. I have con- 
ferred with him about it, but I do not yet know whether or not 
he is satisfied with the measure. Therefore I shall have to 
ask that it go over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION. 


The bill (S. 2065) to provide for participation by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the National Conservation Expo- 
sition, to be held at Knoxville, Tenn., in the fall of 1913, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. LEA] asked that this bill go over. He is not 
now in the Chamber. As the provisions of the bill affect his 
State, I ask that it go over to-day also. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 
suffrage to women was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let the joint resolution go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will go over. 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


The bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the United 
States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING BUREAU. 

The bill (S. 1240) to establish the legislative reference 
pia of the Library of Congress was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been once read to the 
Senate. The Secretary will read the amendment reported by 
the Committee on the Library. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes the following amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That there is hereby created a bureau to be known as the ‘ legisla- 


tive drafting bureau.’ 
“ Sec. 2. at the said bureau shall be under the direction of an 
officer, to kn as the ‘chief draftsman,’ to be appointed by the 


to be own 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, without reference to party affiliations, and solely on the 


ground of fitness to perform the duties of the office. He shall receive 
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a salary of $7,500 per annum, and shall hold office for the term of 10 
years unless sooner removed by the President upon the recommendation 
of the Judiciary Committees of both Houses of Congress, acting jointly. 

“Sec. 3. That there shall be in said bureau such assistants as Con- 
gress may from time to time provide. They shall be sys rege 12 60 the 
sue draftsman solely with reference to their fitness for their particular 

utles. 

* Su. 4. That public bills, or amendments to public bills, shall be 
drafted or — by the said bureau on f the President, any 


uest ©: 
committee of either House of Congress, or of 8 Members of the Senate 


or of 25 Members of the House of Representatives. The Judiciary Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress acting jointly may, from time to 
time, prescribe rules and regulations for the conduct of the said 
bureau, including provision for drafting and revision upon such other 
requests as may be deemed advisable, 

“Sec. 5. That the chief draftsman shall submit annually to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury estimates of the ol eins tOna necessary for the 

ntenance of the bureau, and II make to Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session a report as to the affairs of the said 
bureau for the preceding fiscal year, which shall include a detailed 
statement of appropriations and expenditures. 

“Sec. 6. That the Librarian of Congress is authorized and directed 
to establish in the Library of Congress a division to be known as the 
‘legislative reference division’ of the Library of Congress, and to 
employ competent persons therein to gather, classify, and make avail- 
able in translations, indexes, digests, compilations, and bulletins, and 
otherwise, data for or bearing upon legislation, to render such data 
serviceable to Congress and committees and Members thereof and to 
the legislative drafting bureau, and to provide in his annual estimates 
for the compensation of such persons, for the acquisition of material 
required for their work, and for other expenses incidental thereto.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hanipshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] desires to propose some amendments to the 
bill. Because of his absence I feel constrained, much against my 
own will, to ask that the matter go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Before the bill is laid aside I should like 
to make an inquiry, Mr. President. From the reading of the 
amendment I got the impression that upon the request of the 
President or a committee of Congress the proposed bureau 
might redraft a bill. Does that mean that if a Senator should 
introduce a bill and a committee should report it the bill could 
be sent to this officer and he could change it? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I got that impression from the reading of 
the amendment. I thought that would be rather an extraordi- 
nary thing. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no; he will act only in an advisory capacity. 
It is of the highest importance to both the Senate and the 
House that we should have a legislative reference bureau here, 
such as has been found so essential and necessary in other 
parliamentary bodies. As the matter is going over, however, 
perhaps it is unnecesary to go further into the subject. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I should like to say a word with 
reference to what has been said by the Senator from Kansas 
IMr. Bristow]. I understand this is substantially the same 
bill that was reported at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. OWEN. It is. 

Mr. ROOT. I think no change whatever has been made in 
the bill. It was very fully considered and discussed, after 
hearings. 

The fundamental idea of the bill is to give the benefit of a 
trained, experienced student in the preparation of bills; not to 
take a bill after it has been passed upon, but to perform the 
function which is now performed to great advantage by the 
officers who are called counsel in the British House of Com- 
mons. The idea is to have a more or less permanent officer 
who is familiar with existing legislation and with the decisions 
of the courts, who can take a measure that has been drafted 
with the slender opportunity for examination and research 
which we have here and see how it fits into the existing laws 
of the country and what its effect will be under the existing 
decisions of the courts and suggest better, clearer, more unam- 
biguous, and more effective forms of expression. 

This officer would be available for the committees of Con- 
gress. We frequently find a committee taking a measure with 
which it agrees in principle, but which is unsatisfactory in form, 
and trying to thrash it into shape under great difficulties and 
Without very much satisfaction. Under this bill the committee 
would be able to send such a measure to this officer to be put 
into shape in accordance with the instructions of the committee. 
If any Member of the Senate or of the House wishes to have a 
bill drafted to accomplish a particular purpose, and no commit- 
tee is willing to send it to this officer, by having a request made 
by a specified number of Senators or Members of the House he 
can secure the rendering of this service. 

I think, sir, that this is one of the most important and will be 
found to be one of the most beneficial steps in advance in the 
reform of American methods of legislation. A very large part 
of the litigation and the miscarriages of intention on the part 


of the lawmakers of the country and the failure of our people 
to get by legislation the relief which they wish to have and 
which their representatives in Congress wish to give them comes 
from the fact that laws are carelessly drawn; that laws are 
drawn without a sufficient study or a sufficient understanding of 
what is going to be the resultant ef putting them inte the same 
system with existing laws under existing decisions. 

We need trained and intelligent assistance in the drafting of 
laws. I am sure, sir, that the same experience which in a num 
ber of our States, notably in Wisconsin and a number of other 
States, has worked out to a satisfactory conclusion along this 
line will be duplicated in our national legislation. I feel very 
strongly that this is a practical measure of reform in legislation. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I can see that such an officer 
would be very useful, but this is the language that attracted my 
attention: 

Sec. 4. That pane bills or amendments to public bills shall be 
drafted or revised by the said bureau on request of the President, any 
committee of either House of Congress— 

And so forth, 

The section uses the expression “ public bills.’ I thought a 
public bill was a bill that might be reported here from a com- 
mittee. Would the President have a right, under this language, 
to ask this officer to revise such a bill? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly not. If the President wants to recom- 
mend a measure to Congress, he will have a right to call upon 
this officer to make a draft in accordance with his recommenda- 
tion. A committee which agrees with the principle of a bill 
that is proposed will have a right to call upon him to make a 
draft to give effect to that principle. Nobody has to do anything 
with it after it is done, and nothing can be done with a bill that 
is introduced by anyone unless it is upon his own request. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, if that is the purpose of the bill 
I can see that it would be very useful; but I got the impres- 
sion that “a bill” might be any bill pending. 

Mr. ROOT. No. The work that is done has no legal or 
binding effect whatever. It is merely an assistance of which 
the committees and other public officers may avail themselves.“ 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, this matter is going over; but 
with all due deference and the profoundest respect for the 
author of this bill, and for the distinguished Senator from New 
York who has so highly commended it, I wish to say that I 
think it is the most astonishing piece of legislation I have ever 
heard proposed in this body. If the time has come, or is likely, 
to come, when Senators are going to need a schoolmaster to 
teach them how to draft a bill, I think it is about time that the 
Senators who are in such need should retire to their homes, 
resume their seats on their school benches, and let somebody, 
else come here who is capable of doing such work. 

I may overestimate myself, but I am very free and very frank 
to say that I do not myself need any such assistance. Not only, 
do I not need any such agsistance, but I should not be willing, 
to subject myself to any such supervision, to use the mildest 
term. The idea, that Members of the Congress of the United 
States, chosen. men, who are presumed, at least, whether that 
presumption is realized or not, to be educated men, men skilled 
in public affairs, men with knowledge of the existing laws and 
of conditions of affairs calling for the enactment of new laws, 
need somebody to supervise them and to put in shape measures 
which they favor and which they profess to advocate! Why, 
Mr. President, I can scarcely find words to express my astonish- 
ment that such a thing should be proposed in this body. 

Now, Mr. President, it may be that such a method of pro- 
cedure is found convenient in the British House of Commons, 
but the Senators who cite the British House of Commons in 
this particular, as in a good many others at other times, fail to 
recognize the essential and fundamental differences between the 
House of Commons and either branch of our Congress. The 
House of Commons is a body from which, in the main, is taken 
the ministry. There are some few from the House of Lords, 
but they are generally more ornamental and formal than they 
are active and efficient members of the ministry. With a few 
exceptions, they have had some local ones, prominent mem- 
bers from the House of Lords, some premiers; but as a general 
rule the ministry in England is taken from the House of Com- 
mons, and that ministry is but a committee of the House of 
Commons, so far as it is composed of the members of the House 
of Commons. It is the executive branch practically, though not 
nominally, of the British Government; and such being the case, 
being absolutely responsible to the House of Commons, and with- 
out the support of the House of Commons not being able to 
exist or to continue in power, it is perfectly natural that the 
great body of the House of Commons takes little or no active part 
in the framing of legislation. It is done largely by the ministry, 
and it is a very convenient matter for it, I presume, to have, 
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as I understand from the learned Senator from New York, such 
an agency as it is now proposed to provide us with. The bills 
are introduced, in a large measure, if I understand correctly, 
by those who thus represent the House of Commons; and it is 
for that reason that those matters are known as Government 
measures, because the Government there is represented by the 
ministry itself, being a part, in the main and almost exclusively, 
of the House of Commons. Bills are introduced by them and 
those who are the supporters of the Government line up behind 
them. While I do not profess to speak accurately in regard to 
the matter, I think it is true that few bills of any consequence 
are introduced in the House of Commons on the majority side 
except by those who represent the Government in the ministry 
or by those acting with the approval of the ministry. 

That is not the case here, Mr. President, Every Senator 
here is the equal of every other Senator, and every Senator 
here is in a position to propose legislation. Every Senator here 
is in a position to attempt to mold legislation, and no one here, 
whether he be on the majority side or on the minority side, 
is clothed with the power to suggest legislation and to frame 
legislation with the expectation and understanding that it is to 
be recognized as a measure to be supported in whole by those 
who favor the dominant party in the legislative body. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BACON, So it is altogether a different matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask the Senator if 
he does not think it probable that if we had such an officer as 
this a number of the treaties that have been prepared and re- 
ported to the Senate might have been understood by at least 
the members of the Foreign Relations Committee, all of whom 
differed as to the meaning of the language used? 

Mr. BACON. I will refer the Senator from Oregon to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to answer that question, 
as he has framed more treaties than any other Secretary of 
State in half a century, and I may also say that I think among 
the best that have been framed either before or since that time. 

Mr. President, let us go further. Language used by men is 
necessarily an imperfect vehicle. Necessarily there is fre- 
quently ambiguity. Necessarily the opinions of men will differ 
on the construction of language. 

I will say to the Senator from Oregon that I think a careful 
examination of the treaties which have been made by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and notably the later ones, which 
I presume the Senator from Oregon has in view, have been 
framed with very great care and with a most excellent choice of 
language, and with as much skill in the avoidance of ambiguity 
as any other compositions that I know of. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And not only in the matter of treaties, 
but if I recall correctly there have been words used in the 
Sherman antitrust law and other important 

Mr. BACON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And in other important pieces of leg- 
islation which not only the Senate generally did not under- 
stand when the bill was enacted into law but which the Su- 
preme Court itself did not understand. So I say, if the Senator 
will pardon me a moment, if such an officer as this were pro- 
vided by law to go over and study the use of words and to 
report to the Senators or Members having bills in charge very 
much of this misunderstanding might be done away with in the 
future. 

Mr. BACON. I think the Senator will wake up and find him- 
self entirely mistaken in that anticipation. The contrary has 
been true from the beginning of the world. We have a book 
we call the inspired book; if that belief is correct, it should 
have the most accurate and best choice of language. Yet I 
should like to know where in all the range of spoken or written 
language the Senator would find any book which has given 
more controversy as to what it meant, in some particulars at 
least, than the Bible. That has been true of all propositions. 
It is true of all statutes which have been enacted into law 
particularly, and vast libraries full of the decisions of courts 
construing statutes about which men have differed are the best 
testimony to the truth of what I now say. 

Even the members of the courts themselves differ as to what 
language means in a particular case. As suggested to me by 
my friend from Arizona [Mr. Smr], the greatest of lawyers 
have with the utmost care drawn wills about the construction of 
which there has been vast litigation, great consideration by 
courts, and frequently an absolute overturning of what was the 


purpose of the lawyer in drawing the will, and I presume there 
is no lawyer who might not have a similar experience. 

But, Mr. President, who could hopé that this schoolmaster, 
whom we propose to provide an office for at the rate of $7,500 
a year, could possibly 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, who 
could possibly suppose that he should rise to such a height of 
perfection in the use of human language that he could bring 
here compositions about the construction of which there would 
be no difficulty and no doubt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I hope to be permitted to suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that, if he had read the bill more carefully, per- 
haps he would not have spoken of this drafting bureau as 
exercising a supervision over the Senate and being a school- 
master over the Senate. It is only to be used by those who 
are not entirely confident of their ability to draft a compli- 
cated act in such a way as to comport with every statute that 
is on the statute book and with every decision that has been 
reported with regard to it. There are some of us in this body 
who are not so absolutely sure of themselves in drafting im- 
portant measures. I took part in reporting this bill, and I want 
to call the Senator's attention to the fact that he obviously 
misunderstands the scope and purpose of it. 

Mr. BACON. Mr, President, of course I do not assume to my- 
self all the knowledge the Senator from Oklahoma suggests 
this proposed congressional schoolmaster is to have. I do 
not think within the range between the two oceans he is going 
to find a man who knows all the laws which have been passed 
and all the decisions which have been made and who will be 
prepared when a bill is submitted to him to say whether or not 
it will in any manner trench upon any other act which has been 
passed or is consistent with any provision of a statute passed, 
or whether it is consistent with every decision of the courts 
which has been made. Those are things which we develop in 
our discussions here. In our discussions we find out when a bill 
has been introduced whether it is a proper bill. The test by 
which a bill is to be judged is whether or not it conflicts with 
the law already on the statute books and whether, if it does 
thus conflict, it is one which should prevail and the existing 
law be set aside. It is in the debates of this body, in the sug- 
gestions of ninety-odd Senators, each bringing his modicum of 
knowledge to the general fund, and by a comparison and ex- 
amination that we ascertain whether legislation is proper to be 
enacted or not. 

But, this, Mr. President, seems to have a very wide scope 
in view. This proposed prodigy is not only to be a school- 
master who is to put bills in proper shape when Senators are 
themselves not capable of writing good English, but he is to be 
a wise man, who is not only to exercise that remarkable func- 
tion, but the greater function of relieving Senators of the 
necessity of study, of relieving Senators of the necessity of 
comparing each his view with the views of the ninety-odd 
Senators and saying, “ You can not pass this bill; that would 
not be according to law. You have not considered such and 
such a statute; you have not examined such and such a deci- 
sion. I know it all. You need not examine it. What I tell 
you you can rely on and act upon.” It is now to be done by 
this remarkable man whom I have denominated as a school- 
master, but who will be very much greater than a schoolmaster. 
He would be an all-wise man. He would be the most learned 
man who was ever seen in this or in any country. If such a 
man could be found and if, in addition to his great wisdom, his 
great learning, you could engraft upon him absolute sincerity 
of purpose and patriotism, he would be a man who should be 
installed as the lawmaker of this country, and let the gentlemen 
who are so deficient in the ordinary rudiments of the English 
language and who are so ignorant of law, that which exists and 
is found in the statute books and as well in the decisions of the 
courts, go home, and let this schoolmaster and this all-wise man 
perform our functions for us. 

Now, Mr. President, there is another thing that I want to 
call the attention of the Senate to. I confess I have not read 
the bill carefully. If I had seen it before and had had time 
to reflect upon it, it would perhaps not have astonished me so 
greatly. I confess that it has absolutely knocked me off my 
pins” that there should be such a suggestion in the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator say it “knocked him off his 
pins”? 
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Mr. BACON. The Senator from Illinois once lived in Georgia, 
and he knows what that means. It is a slang expression and 
possibly I ought not to have used it in this eonnection. But, 
Mr. President, aside from this consideration, I may be wrong 
about it, but it is absolutely irreconcilable, from my point of 
view, of what our duty is here and what our function is here. 

Aside from that, I think the bill is absolutely out of order. 
It has been introduced here in contravention of the rules of 
the Senate. If not a technical violation of the rules, it is a 
violation of the spirit of our rules. Is not this a change, a most 
radical change, in the rules of the Senate? It is the most far- 
reaching rule that I have known proposed in the Senate. Was 
there any notice ever given of any such proposed change of the 
rules? Was it introduced as a change of the rules? Has it 
ever been to the Committee on Rules? 

Let us see whether it is a change of the rules or not. Under 
the rules as they now exist any Senator has a right to draft 
and introduce a bill. Certainly it was a very gross oversight in 
those who first framed the existing rules to suppose that Sena- 
tors would be competent for such business. 

Mr. OWEN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
i measure does not prevent a Senator from drawing 
a i 

Mr. BACON. I was going to call attention to what I meant 
by it. I may be wrong about it. 
aie OWEN. I think, obviously, the Senator has not read the 

Mr. BACON. I confess I have not read it all through. I 
ha ve not read it clear through, but I have read enough to 
satisfy myself about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. BACON. I was about to state—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill provides: 

That public bills, or amendments to public bills, shall be drafted or 
revised by the said bureau on request * the President. 

Mr. BACON. Of course. That is what I was going to call 
attention to. I presume when it says “President,” it means 
the President of the United States. There is a capital “P” 
here. And we are going to have the remarkable revolution in 
this country that when a public bill is to be introduced, the 
President of the United States is to notify this schoolmaster and 
this all-wise man to draft a bill and bring it in here. I do not 
see how, under the language which was read by the Senator 
from Mississippi, any one of the Senators 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. Pardon me just a moment. I do not see how 
any one of the Senators, whom our constituents haye made such 
a great mistake about as to suppose for an instant that they 
knew how to draft a bill or knew anything about the conditions 
of this country which would justify legislation—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; I will yield, though I had not finished my 
sentence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill provides 

That public bills, or amendments to public bills, shall be drafted 
or revised A the said bureaw on request of the President, any com- 


mittee of either House of Congress, or of 8 Members of the Senate, or 
of 25 Members of the House of Representatives. 


One good thing about it is that it takes 25 of them to 8 of us. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I am raising the question 
whether or not this is a change of the rules. Is it not manda- 
tory? What are public bills? You may say that a bill for a 
pension to John Jones is not a public bill, or a bill to authorize 
the construction of a bridge over a river might not be called a 
publie bill. I am not sure about it, especially the latter one, 
because that concerns the public pretty largely, and affeets the 
question of interstate commerce and all that. But there are 
private bills. 

What are publie bills? Of late most of the legislation is 
enacted under bills introduced which would be classed as pub- 
lic bills. I think the bills that would not be classed as publie 
bills are comparatively few. Yet we come into this Chamber, 
and I presume if the Senator from New York rose in his place 
to introduce a bill it would be in order for the Vice President 
or possibly some Senator to say to the Senator from New 
York, Has the Senator from New York submitted that bill to 
this schoolmaster, to this all-wise man? Was it drafted by 
him or was it drafted by the Senator from New York?’ And 
if it should be found that the Senator from New York had had 
the temerity, the self-assertion, the self-confidence to presume to 
draft a bill and introduce it he would be declared out of order 
because that schoolmaster had not drafted it or revised it and 
approved it. That would be about the size of it, 
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Now, Mr. President, I continue where the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] very properly interrupted me. I do 
not know that I ought to discuss it now, but certainly I will! 
at the proper time if it ever comes up again, but as the matter | 
has been brought to the attention of the Senate I think it ought. 
to be properly characterized now. Is this or is it not a bill 
changing the rules of the Senate? Could there be a bill which! 
would more effectively and radically change the rules of the 
Senate than this bili? 

Nobody can question the fact, as I was proceeding to say, 
that under the present rules each Senator has the right to draft’ 
a bill and introduce it in the Senate, and nobody has now the 
right to ask him whether it was drafted by this remarkable wise 
man whom you propose to find, and who can not be found. We 
may find some one who will approach him, but certainly not oue. 
who will fill all his great perfections, 

Does this bill prohibit a Senator from introducing a bill in’ 
the Senate? Will this bill, if enacted into law, change the rule 
in that regard? There fs no doubt about the fact that every 
Senator now has the right to frame and introduce a bill with- 
out reference to this wise man. Will he have that right when 
the section of the bill read by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WII us!] becomes law? 

That public bills, or amendments to public bills— 


Why, Mr. President, a Senator could not even get up here ead) 
say, “I propose at the proper time to offer an amendment "i 
unless he would be subject to the inquiry from the Chair or from’ 
a Senator, Has that amendment been submitted to this con- 
gressional schoolmaster? Has he drafted and approved it?” 
The language is: i 

That publie bills, or amendments to publie bilis, shall be ae 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia. 
yield to the Senator from Ohio} i 

Mr. BACON. I do. ' 

Mr. POMERENE. Assuming, without admitting, that the 
criticisms of the Senator from Georgia are còrrect, is he not 
now demonstrating the necessity of some schoolmaster in the 
drafting of bills? 4 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, if I were presenting a 
bill Which was imperfect I should say that it was a demonstra- 
5 but I am not presenting it. Does the Senator refer to this 

1112 

Mr. POMERENE. I understood that the Senator N 
Georgia was criticizing this particular bill. 

Mr. BACON. I am. 

Mr. POMERENE. And if so, I suggested that R was making 
a very strong argument in favor of the necessity of some school- 
master in the drafting of bills. 

Mr. BACON. By no means. I think the bill, so far as its, 
composition is concerned, is very properly drafted. I am not | 
criticizing the grammar, or the English, or the composition, | 
or the rhetoric of the bill in any way, but I am talking about 
what the bill seeks to accomplish. If the language means what | 
it purports to mean, the bill seeks to accomplish the end that 
a public bill, anything which shall be denominated as a public’ 
bill, or anything which shall be considered as an amendment 
to that which shall be taken as a public bill, shall be drafted by 
this all-wise man—this $7,500 man. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator, from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
at what particular stage of the proceedings the President of the | 
United States might ask for a revision of a bill or of an amend- 
ment offered in the Senate? i 

Mr. BACON. I do not know. I suppose, though 4 

Mr. WORKS. I understood the Senator to say that the lane, 
75 of this bill was perfeetly clear. 

BACON. Well. no; I did not say that. I spoke of the’ 
5 of the bill. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] | 
asked me whether I was not demonstrating the fact, by my. 
criticism of this bill, that we ought to have a schoolmaster to 
draft the bill. I was replying to that when I said that I was 
uot eriticizing the rhetorie of the bill. 

Mr. WORKS. It strikes me, Mr. President, that section 4 
of the bill is exeeedingly ambiguous in its terms. I think the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] has suggested what might 
be the proper construction of it, and yet the Senator from New, 
York [Mr. Roor], who is certainly as competent as any of us to 
construe the meaning of language, takes an exactly opposite 
view of its 

Mr. BACON. It demonstrates, Mr. President, the fact to 
Which I have already alluded, that it is an extremely difficult 
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thing for anyone to draft a bill or to write a sentence which, 
by reason of the imperfection of human language, will not be 
susceptible to more than one construction. 

I am not, however, going to detain the Senate, but I do want 
to make this point distinctly—for it is a good point, and pos- 
sibly Senators may feel the necessity, if they wish to pursue 
this matter, to begin over again—I say this bill proposes a 
change in the rules. It contains a positive requirement that 
every public bill and every amendment to a public bill, to go 
no further—I am speaking of the provision which refers to 
the President and the committees of the two Houses—that 
every public bill and every amendment to a public bill shall be 
drafted by this all-wise man. That is an utter contravention 
and overthrow of the present rule of the Senate. The rule of 
the Senate is that whenever an amendment of the rules is pro- 
posed notice in writing shall be given at least one day in 
advance of the purpose to amend the rules, and that thereafter 
the amendment shall be introduced, Of course it can then be 
properly acted upon. 

Mr. President, it is true that it is proposed to do this by an 
act of Congress; but, nevertheless, it would be a change of the 
rules. We do not have the rules of the Senate controlled by 
acts of Congress, and I understand that the province of the 
Senate is to frame its own rules, and it is the rule of the 
Senate to require certain notice to be given of a proposal to 
amend the rules or to make new rules. This can not be evaded 
by the passage of a bill. 

But, Mr. President, of course this matter, if it ever comes up 
for discussion, is one which will not be limited to the very 
superficial examination which I have given to this bill. I think 
it is utterly indefensible, it is astonishing that it should be 
proposed, and I never expect to see the day when the bill will 
be enacted into law. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have been very much amazed 
at the criticisms made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon]. The misinterpretation of the bill by the Senator from 
Georgia is the more surprising because this matter has been 
before Congress not only during this session of Congress but 
in the previous Congress. I hold in my hand the report on the 
bill to create a legislative drafting bureau and reference division, 
made to the Senate last year, Calendar No. 1051, Report No. 1271, 
and I shall ask to place in the Recorp the first two pages of 
that report, which explain very fully the object of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING BUREAU AND REFERENCE DIVISION. 


Mr. Roor, from the Committee on the Library, submitted the follow- 
ing report, to accompany 8. 8337: 

The Committee on the Library, to which was referred the bill (S. 
8337) to create a legislative drafting bureau and to establish a legis- 
lative reference division of the Library of Congress, has considered the 
same and has given hearings thereon, and now returns the same to 
the Senate with some amendments and recommends that the bill be 
passed as amended. 

This bill aims to assist the Members and committees of the Senate 
and Honse in the preparation and consideration of legislation in two 
ways: First, by increasin 


the usefulness of the Library of Congress 
in furnishing statistics, 


istorical matter, discussions, and system- 
atizing information generally bearing upon legislation. Second, b. 

the employment of persons of experience and special skill in the draft- 
ing of provisions, adapted to secure the object sought, consistent with 
existing laws, conforming to the decisions of courts, avolding past 
mistakes, and free from cee aed and uncertainty. 

In both of these respects all that the bill undertakes to do has already 
been done by some of the States of our Union and by the British House 
of Commons. ‘The bill reported is the result of applying the experience 
of Wisconsin, New York, Alabama, Indiana, Michigan, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Texas. 

The Library of Congress now renders most useful services in fur- 
nishing Members of both Houses material useful for the consideration 
of legislation. The Librarian of Congress has testified that the special 
organization of a legislative reference division would greatly increase 
the pecine utility of the work now done. e says: 

“What we do not do, and what a legislative reference division in 


the Library would do, is to select out of this t collection—now 
2,000,000 books and pamphlets—the material that may bear upon one 
or another of the topics under consideration by Congress or t are 


likely to be under consideration, or that come up under particular 
discussions ; extracting, digesting, and concentrating material that will 
bear upon those questions, to be set aside, available to Congress or to 
the Individual Member of Congress or a committee of Congress. It 
requires duplication of material; it requires an approach to the ma- 
terial from a different direction from that from which we now approach 
it. We now have the material in the files of serlals, official publications 
ete., in its primary form; but such a bureau as this would seek material 
with reference to one or another of these topics. That distinction is 
pointed out in the first five pages of my report of 1911.“ 

In the drafting of bills it is proposed to have a competent and 
nonpartisan draftsman who can render the same kind of service to 
Members and committees in the framing of measures which Mr. Hinds 
so long rendered in the House of Representatives upon parliamentary 
questions. There is a general agreement that there are serious defects 

revailing in our legisiation, both in Congress and in our State legis- 
atures. These defects arise in part from the fact that many provisions 
are drafted as matters of first impression. Words are used which 


seem to the draftsman adapted to accomplish his purpose, but when 
those words are considered in connection with all the existing laws 
of which they are made to form a part they may have an entirely dif- 
ferent effect from that which was intended, and when they are con- 
sidered with reference to all the existing decisions of the courts by 
which they may be construed they are often found to be utterly futile 
or to produce qen unex; ed results. The effect of continually 
thrusting provisions into the body of the law without considerin 
carefully what is already there is to make a jumble of statutes whi 
creates uncertainty, breeds litigation, and makes the law ineffective. 
Another difficulty arises from the fact that the drafting of statutes 
demands exceptional capacity for clear and definite statement, and 
Many very 5 useful legislators have not that capacity. This 
subject has now n before Congress a number of years. Many bills 
have been introduced in the Senate and the House. The House com- 
full hearings several years a and the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Library had the benefit of those hear The com- 
mittee transmits herewith as part of this report a printed copy of the 
hearings taken before it upon which it has based its conclusions. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the bill does not propose in any 
way to interfere with the right of a Senator to draft a bill and 
to introduce it, but the only purpose is to authorize and direct 
the proposed drafting bureau, in charge of a trained student of 
legislative language and processes, to draft a bill when called 
on to do so by any of the authorities of the United States. It 
does indeed 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I am very much interested in the discus- 
sion of the question, and I should like to have the Senator from 
Oklahoma explain at what stage in the consideration of a bill 
the President would be authorized to ask for a recasting or a 
rewriting of the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. I am glad the Senator from Mississippi has 
asked me that question, because it affords me an opportunity to 
explain the matter. It frequently happens that the President 
of the United States, charged with the execution of the laws of 
the United States, in the administration of a law finds some 
defect in it, and it often happens that he suggests to Congress 
changes therein; and it has not infrequently happened that the 
members of his Cabinet have sent to Congress drafts of pro- 
posed legislative bills which they thought would meet a certain 
purpose. We frequently pass upon such matters when a bil! is 
referred from this body to a committee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I did not want 

Mr. OWEN. Just one moment. When a bill goes to a com- 
mittee of this body the committee will often send that bill for 
a report to the executive branch of the Government. The 
executive branch will frequently make a report upon it and 
state that.the bill is defective in a certain particular and will 
suggest a new draft. ‘This proposition is only to give the 
President and the members of his Cabinet an opportunity to 
get the benefit of the services of the proposed drafting bureau. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But the President could act and operate 
only through Congress, ‘ 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, certainly. It is only to make available for 
the officers of the United States, the President, the Senate, and 
the other House the opportunity of getting the best expert 
advice when they are drawing some important measure. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa what meaning he gives to the word “revised” as used 
in that connection. The bill provides not only that the Presi- 
dent, for example, may call for the drafting of a bill, but that 
he may require that it be “revised.” There is no limitation at 
all upon the time or the occasion or the kind of amendment to a 
bill that the President may call upon the bureau to revise, 
except that it shall be a public bill. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator from California that 
when a bill has been drafted and it is found to be defective, or 
is believed to be defective, any person may revise that form 
and make suggestions of amendment. Anybody may do that, 
either in Congress or out of Congress. 

Mr. WORKS rose. 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment, and I will complete the answer. 
It is, therefore, no grant of extraordinary power that is pro- 
posed, but this drafting bureau may, upon request, revise or 
redraft the language that has been used by anybody else. Such 
a bill is, after all, merely a draft; it has no validity and no 
force until some Senator or some Member of the other House 
offers it to the body of which he is a Member and submits it 
for their consideration. Previously to that time it is just so 
much waste paper, so far as being a bill pending in Congress 
is concerned. 
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If this language be defective, as Senators appear to think, 
let them revise it within the scope of the meaning which I give 
to it, which is the true meaning, no matter how variously it 
may be interpreted on this floor. The very fact that any lan- 
guage used may be interpreted by Senators in more than one 
way emphasizes the importance and the need of a drafting 
bureau that shall employ language which, if possible, shall not 
be capable of a double interpretation. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield further to the Senator from California? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma that 
I am not claiming that the language is defective, but the bill 
certainly provides in express terms that this bureau shall, on 
the request of the President, revise any bill or amendment. 
Now, I should like to ask the Senator 

Mr. OWEN. Perhaps it would be better to say the “form of 
any bill.” 

Mr. WORKS. Just one moment. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma what right the President of the United States 
weuld haye to interfere and to have revised an amendment 
offered to any bill by the Senator from Oklahoma, for example? 

Mr. OWEN. None whatever. 

Mr. WORKS. But this bill provides for that in express 
terms. 

Mr. OWEN. If it does, change the language. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Suppose the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH] intro- 
duces a bill; at what stage of the proceedings would the Presi- 
dent have a right to call upon this bureau to revise that bill 
and upon whose communication as to its imperfections? 

Mr. OWEN. He would not have that right at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, what does this language mean: 

That public bills or amendments to public bills shall be drafted or 
revised by the said bureau on request of the President 

Mr. OWEN. It means that if the President of the United 
States desires to submit a bill upon a certain subject he may 
appeal to this bureau and use their services in drafting it 
before he does submit it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The President of the United States has no 
power under the Constitution to introduce a bill in the Senate 
or the House. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think the President of the United 
States has any power to introduce a bill in the Senate or the 
House. Nobody has ever contended that he has, so far as I 
know, and nobody ever suggested it except the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, no; I beg the Senator’s pardon: The 
language is: 

That public bills, or amendments to public bills, shall be drafted or 
revised by the said bureau on request of the President— 

Now, mark vou, it says not only “drafted,” but “ revised.” 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; both. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that means anything at all, it means that 
some existing bill in the Senate or the House which has been 
already introduced by some Representative or Senator shall be 
revised by this bureau upon request of the President. 

Mr. OWEN. The term “bill” technically, perhaps, might 
be construed to be a bill after it has been introduced, yet the 
term is constantly used as applying to a measure which is in 
process of being drawn. We speak 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment. Before the tariff bill was ever 
introduced at all it was continually referred to as the pending 
bill before the committee. A bill may be drawn in the com- 
mittee and may be brought out by the committee as a com- 
mittee bill, not having been previously introduced in the Senate 
as a bill. It is only one of the many uses of language where 
there is more than one meaning. Technically, I agree that be- 
fore a measure becomes a bill it must first be introduced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I will ask the Senator if this provi- 
sion does not mean “revised” in the sense in which I have 
explained it, must it not refer to a bill to be originally intro- 
duced by the President? 

Mr. OWEN. I think perhaps the language there to which 
the Senator is referring 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Let me finish. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, go ahead and finish. 

Mr. OWEN. I want to be allowed to finish. I think the bill 
might be better 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will please conduct the 
discussion so that others can hear it. The Chair would like to 
hear a little of it himself. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought I had obtained the consent of the 
Senator from Oklahoma to interrupt him. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator did not do so by 
addressing the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought that I addressed the Chair before 
I addressed the Senator. 

; Mea TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
nquiry 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What is the matter now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The consideration of unobjected 
bills on the calendar under Rule VIII is the order under which 
the Senate is proceeding. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But this bill went over, as I understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It did. 

Mr. OWEN. It went over on request of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. . 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I so understood. 

Mr. OWEN. And we are now discussing it at length. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will have to ask for the regular order 
because I am not hearing much of the discussion, although I 
am interested in the matter. 

Mr. OWEN. I am quite content to have the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
next at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 14, 1913, at 2 
o'clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate July 11, 1913. 
AMBASSADOR. 


James W. Gerard, of New York, to be ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Germany, vice John G. A. Leishman, resigned. 


MINISTER. 

Joseph E. Willard, of Virginia, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Spain, vice Henry Clay Ide, resigned. 

DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


Edward C. Tieman, of Missouri, to be Deputy Commissioner 
of Pensions, vice Leander Stillwell. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Capt. Clifford J. Boush to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 26th day of March, 1913, to correct the date from 
which he takes rank, as previously nominated. 

Commander George W. Logan to be a captain in the Navy 
from the Ist of July, 1913. 

Lieut. Commander Frank B. Upham to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 15th day of June, 1913. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Wilfred E. Clarke to be a lieutenant in 
the Nayy from the 16th day of April, 1913. 

The following-named paymasters with the rank of lieutenant 
to be paymasters in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander from the Ist day of July, 1913: 

George P. Auld, 

James S. Beecher, 

Henry A. Wise, jr., 

Henry de F. Mel, 

John A. B. Smith, jr., 

Felix R. Holt, 

Emmett C. Gudger, 

Stewart E. Barber, 

Howard D. Lamar, 

Ervin A. McMillan, 

Eugene H. Tricou, 

William C. Fite, and 

David C. Crowell. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade) to be passed assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from the ist 
day of July 1913: S 

Wiliam R. Van Buren, 

Raymond E. Corcoran, 
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Elwood A. Cobey, 

Spencer E. Dickinson, 

Robert S. Chew, jr., 

Russell Van de W. Bleecker, and 

Major C. Shirley. 

The following-named naval constructors with the rank of 
lieutenant to be naval constructors in the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant commander from the Ist day of July, 1913: 

Julius A. Furer, 

William B. Fogarty, 

Sidney M. Henry, and 

Lewis B. McBride. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade) to be assistant naval con- 
structors in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from the ist 
day of July, 1918: 

Philip G. Lauman, 

Arthur W. Frank, and 

Ralph T. Hanson. 

The following-named ciyil engineers with the rank of lieu- 
tenant to be civil engineers in the Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant commander from the Ist day of July, 1913: 

Ernest H. Brownell, 

Ernest R. Gayler, 

Paul L. Reed, 

Frederic R. Harris, and 

Archibald L. Parsons. 

Lieut. Commander Emmet R. Pollock to be a commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. Commander Chester Wells to be a commander in the 
Navy from the Ist day of July, 1913. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913: 

Paul L. Holland, 

Richard C. Saufley, 

James L. Kauffman, 

Harrison E. Knauss, 

Frank R. Berg, 

Paul H. Bastedo, 

Jabez S. Lowell, 

Archibald H. Douglas, 

William W. Wilson, 

Lee P. Warren, 

Abner M. Steckel, 

James G. Stevens, 

Robert R. M. Emmet, and 

Raymond G. Thomas. 

Francis C. Clark, a citizen of New York, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 30th 
day of June, 1913. 


PROMOTION EN THE ReEVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Cadet Rae Bartley Hall to be third lieutenant in the Revenue- 
Cutter Service of the United States to fill an original vacancy. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Joseph Bolten to be assistant surgeon in the Public Health 
Service. Additional assistant surgeon. 

tobert Clarence Derivaux to be assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service. Additional assistant surgeon. 

John Sebastian Ruoff to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service. Additional assistant surgeon. 

Tully Joseph Liddell to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service. Additional assistant surgeon. 

Harry Clinton Cody to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service. Additional assistant surgeon. 

Walter Lewis Treadway to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service. Additional assistant surgeon. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 11, 1913. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

John L. Pickering to be collector of internal revenue for the 

eighth district of Illinois. 
COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

F. L. Siddons to be a Commissioner of the District of Co- 
Iumbia. 
JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE Court or THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

J. Wilmer Latimer to be judge of the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


E gonn E. Kelley to be register of the land office at Pierre, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Byrd C. Willis to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. 

Prof. Thomas J. J. See to be a professor of mathematics, with 
rank of captain. 

Prof. Frank B. Littell to be a professor of mathematics, with 
rank of commander, 

POSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO, 


Herbert D. Barnhart, Creede. 

Finley Dye, Julesburg. 

Alexander Gray, Ordway. 

Judith Nichols, Ridgway. 
FLORIDA, 


J. M. Crumpton, Clearwater. 
G. N. Denning, Winter Park. 
William R. Dorman, Liveoak. 
Joseph H. Humphries, Bradentown. 
IDAHO, 

F. H. Bradbury, Rathdrum. 
W. J. Coltman, Idaho Falls. 
George W. Harris, Burke. 
Edgar T. Hawley, St. Maries. 
S. H. Laird, American Falls. 
A. McDermid, Kimberly. 
Emil L. Mueller, Kamiah. 
J. J. Nickles, Plummer. 
John J. Presley, Wallace. 
Simpson M. Rich, Paris. 

ILLINOIS, 
Matthew Bollan, Havana. 
E. J. Cushing, Assumption. 
E. Wynette Herlocker, Table Grove. 
Clarence H. Hunt, Cambridge. 
Moses Jordan, Christopher. 
P. S. McPherson, Benld. 

INDIANA, 
George W. Jones, Whiting. 
M. A. Thomas, Jasonyille. 
W. A. Corrigan, Haviland. 
Herman L. Haasis, Florence. 
Edward F. Hudson, Fredonia. 
Gustave Ziesenis, Eudora. 

LOUISIANA, 
S. Y. Watson, Baton Rouge. 

MICHIGAN, 
Henry A. Bishop, Millington. 
Carl L. Farwell, Barryton. 
Michael L. Gillen, Adrian. 
James Guinan, Dearborn. 
William J. Lewis, Boyne City. 

MINNESOTA. 
G. O. Bergan, Sacred Heart. 
Emil Eriksen, Lakefield. 

MISSOURI. 
William H. Titus, Excelsior Springs. 

NEBRASKA, 
Joseph Fenimore, Merna. 
C. G. Fritz, Hooper. 
Anton J. Ruzicka, Belgrade. 
Lizzie Smith, Riverton. 

NEW YORK, 
James P. Doyle, Nunda. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
H. S. Harrison, Enfield. 
OHIO. 

Thomas P. Dodd, Larue. 
H. Bernard Thieman, Minster. 

OKLAHOMA, 
Charles Amspacher, Apache, 
J. S. Barham, Wewoka. 
T. S. Chambers, Tonkawa. 
Harry J. Dray, Weatherford. 
A. R. Duncan, Carmen. 
Peter H. McKeown, Billings. 
George M. Massingale, Leedey. 
W. A. Prince, Crescent. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA, 
H. B. Brown, Clark. 
Charles S. Engler, Faith. 
James R. Fonger, Gary. 
Charles F. McClung, jr., Tripp. 
James Snow, Midland. 
TENNESSEE. 

Luke C. Peak, Jefferson City. 
Knox Tate, Bolivar. 

TEXAS. 
J. G. Witherspoon, Crowell. 

UTAH. 
W. W. Browning, Ogden. 


VERMONT. 
C. M. Boright, Richford. 


WISCONSIN, 


Hedley G. Bannerman, Redgranite. 
Annie W. Bartholomew, Delafield. 
John Blake, Mellen. 

Theodore Buehler, jr., Alma. 
Elizabeth Croake, Albany. 

Arthur R. Curtis, National Home, 
E. A. Drotning, Stoughton, 

John F. Flanagan, Oconomowoc. 
George E. Forward, Brandon. 
Charles A. Gesell, Tomahawk. 
Frank Hall, Rio. 

James F. Horan, Friendship. 
Robert Horneck, Elkhart Lake. 

W. C. Kiernan, Whitewater. 

Frank Leuschen, Marathon. 

John Vander Linden, West De Pere. 
Frank J. Maher, Omro. 

F. A. Partlow, Clear Lake. 

Joseph A. Paustenbach, Abbotsford. 
William J. Riedner, Columbus. 
George H. Schmidt, Kewaskum. 
Agnes Scholl, Pewaukee. 

Paul F. Stiehm, Johnson Creek. 
Max C. Stoltenow, Spencer. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, July 12, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Father soul, above all, through all, and in us 
all, make us conscious of Thy presence and impress us with Thy 
thoughts and ways, that we may emphasize them in our lives; 
and as the moon reflects the glory of the sun, so may we reflect 
Thy glory by filling our appointed niche in the world, great or 
small, without ostentation, and thus hasten the coming of Thy 
kingdom upon the earth. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, July 9, 1913, 
was read and approved. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY NEXT. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday 
next. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Tuesday next. If there be no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 

cation: 


Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
< Washington, D. C., July II, 1913. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

My Déar Mr. Speaker: My health has become impaired and I find 
I must go abroad to take treatment at Nauheim. I therefore ask that 
I be granted an indefinite leave of absence. 

Yours, very truly, Henry G. DANFORTH. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, this leave will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: F 

To Mr. Haypen, for three days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. L’ENGLE, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send 
to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a resolution which will 
be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 199, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Enrolled Bills shall be, and is 
hereby, authorized during the Sixty-third Congress to have such print- 
ing and binding done as may be required for the transaction of its 
business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of a resolution to have some copies of the tariff 
bill printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 11. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed 30, copies of the bill H. R. 3321, with amend- 


ments, as reported in the Senate July 11, 1913, 20,000 copies for the 


use of the House and 10,000 copies for the use of the Senate. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


ADDRESS OF BENJAMIN F, BUSH. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address delivered by 
Benjamin F. Bush, president of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
Co. and the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co., before the 
Economic Club of New York City, on April 29 last. The ad- 
dress is a most able one, and gives much valuable information 
concerning the railroads, a subject—the railroads and their 
employees—with which Congress is at the present time greatly 
concerned. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address referred to is as follows: 

“Mr. President and gentlemen of the Economie Club, a 
careful and impartial analysis of the railroad situation as it 
exists to-day irresistibly forces the conclusion that there is no 
subject before the people, no policy engaging the attention of 
the Government, that in its future economic aspect foreshadows 
more dangers, both to the commerce of this country and to our 
institutions, than does that of railroad transportation; there- 
fore, that it be solved rightly it should receive the most sernpu- 
lous consideration. 

“The wonderful commercial progress of the United States 
has been made possible only by the railroads. Since 1870, 
when the impetus given railroad construction began, the wealth 
of this country has increased from $30,000,000,000 to the enor- 
mous sum of $140,000,000,000. Its foreign commerce, in the 
main largely dependent upon the railroads, from $800,000,000 
to $4,000,000,000. The internal commerce of the railroads to- 
day has reached the stupendous figures of over 293,000,000.000 
of units of service—being the tons of freight hauled 1 mile 
and the passengers carried 1 mile. 

“The volume of this railroad commerce has nearly doubled 
in 12 years, and taking cognizance of the alert and progressive 
spirit of our people and our still latent and undeveloped re- 
sources—in farm, mine, forest, and factory—an alluring promise 
is foreshadowed for a continued increase. 

“The fulfillment of this promise rests entirely upon the 
ability of the railroads to improve their existing plants to a 
higher state of efficiency, to extend their lines into the unde- 
veloped regions and thereby provide the necessary facilities 
for the prompt movement and distribution of the products aris- 
ing from the awakened activity. The commercial supremacy of 
the world is the heritage of our Nation if the means at our 
command are wisely applied. ‘ 

“As to how the railroads can secure the money necessary to 
make the improvements and extensions to efficiently provide 
for the carriage of the existing and increasing traffic, so that 
all lines of industry may develop and operate to full advautage 
and our vast tide of commerce still further expand aud flow 
unrestricted to its final haven, is the railroad problem. 
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“As the conditions are to-day, by reason of not having the 
means at their command, the railroads, with few if any excep- 
tions, can not give proper movement to the large volume of 
existing traffic. This was likewise true in 1906, 1907, 1910, 
and 1912. The transportation facilities are not keeping pace 
with the increasing traffic requirements. 

“At the period of their inception, railroads were crudely con- 
structed, but they supplied the needs of the time in moving the 
sparse traffic then offered for shipment. They were built 
on the lines of least resistance to meet the varying character- 
istics of the contour and topography of the country traversed. 
Later, with the growth of traffic and more urgent requirements, 
radical improvements had to be made to meet the changed 
conditions. Practically the lines had to be almost rebuilt— 
in reducing grades, eliminating curves, replacing wooden with 
more substantial steel and concrete bridges, widening roadbed 
and embankments, ballasting track, deepening and widening 
ditches, constructing cross drains, building viaducts over road 
crossings, building sidings, passing and double tracks, provid- 
ing heavier rails and ties, larger engines and cars, spacious 
terminals in large cities, more commodious station buildings, 
engine houses, shops, and many other appurtenances. As the 
means have permitted, this work of rebuilding and enlarging 
and improving the roadbed and equipment has been prose- 
cuted, so that a higher standard of service and efficiency might 
be forthcoming. Billions of dollars have been already expended 
in this work, but much yet remains to be done before the 
roads reach that stage of completion that the constantly increas- 
ing traffic can be satisfactorily handled. This will require 
more billions of dollars. The money can not be supplied from 
earnings, as on account of inadequate compensation for service 
rendered the earnings in many cases are scarcely sufficient to 
maintain the properties in a solvent condition. 

How, then, can this necessary capital be obtained? A rail- 
road to obtain money for extensions into new fields or for the 
improvement of existing lines must, like a merchant, have an 
established credit. It must be able to show by past or current 
operations that it will be able to meet the new interest obliga- 
tions it assumes and have a surplus over and above all its 
requirements. Not many railroads are able to do this under 
the existing operating conditions of high wages paid for labor, 
increased cost of materials, the higher standard of service de- 
manded by the people, and governmental compulsory expense 
and regulation of charges for transportation. 

“Legislation of the most onerous churacter has in recent 
years been enacted by Federal and State authority, entailing 
numerous expenditures without any compensatory provision, 
many of the acts being entirely without beneficial results to 
the public and only an economic waste. Three or four bills 
now being urged upon Congress are estimated to involve an 
expenditure by the railroads within the next four years of 
nearly $1,500,000,000, , 

“These many expenses, over which the railroad manager has 
no power of control, have steadily increased the unit cost of 
operation; and as the unit of compensation for transportation 
service is regulated by Federal and State authority, and is more 
often reduced than advanced, it follows that the unit of profit 
is steadily decreasing. If these two opposing units of conditions, 
cost and compensation, are allowed to continue in their course, 
it means they will meet in time and all profit will be expunged. 

It may be thought, however, that the revenue derived from 
the increased business will more than offset the increased 
expense. Such is the view of the ordinary layman who has 
given the matter only cursory study. If the roads were not 
working to their full capacity—that is, if they had unused 
engines, cars, tracks, and terminal facilities—they could to some 
degree for a time offset the increased expenses by additional 
earnings; but when, as in 1906, 1907, 1910, and 1912, they were 
burdened with business beyond their capacity, the excess entails 
an expense much greater than the average cost. 

“The gross earnings of the railroads increased largely during 
the last half of 1907, but notwithstanding this the net earnings 
decreased over $22,000,000. For the last six months of 1910 
the gross earnings increased over $55,000,000, while the expenses 
increased over $84,000,000. The volume of traffic moved in 
those years was very large and for many months was in excess 
of the capacity of the carriers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in 1907 declared that 
the inadequacy of transportation facilities was alarming, yet 
when the railroads sought to advance their rates in 1910 to 
enable them to make better provision for the public demands 
and establish a higher financial credit, the commission would 
not sanction the advance. The earnings for the roads for the 
two following years, 1911 and 1912, increased $11,054,000, but 
the operating expenses and taxes were swelled $98,544,000, 
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leaving a less net revenue for 1912 than for 1910 by $87,490,000. 
This loss was equivalent to the impairment of their ability to 
raise over $2,187,000,000 at 4 per cent. It is thus that the net 
revenues of the railroads are depleted and their inability to 
borrow money is further emphasized. If the railroads could 
retrieve such yearly net losses, they would be able to strengthen 
their credit in the financial marts and raise the necessary funds 
to met the exigent demands of the business public. 

“It is a mistaken conception, though one generally prevalent, 
that the railroads are overcapitalized and seek to obtain exorbi- 
tant rates from the public to pay interest on the excessive capi- 
tal. The fact is that the physical properties of the railroads 
could not be duplicated to-day for anything like the present 
capitalization. The money of the owners which has not been 
capitalized, that has been expended on the roads from year to 
year since their pioneer days, in betterments and improvements, 
roadbed, equipment, and their accessories, has long since ab- 
sorbed any water there may have been in the securities. 

“Such high authority as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion declared some time ago that the value of the physical 
properties of the American railroads was more than that repre- 
sented by their stock and bonds. This capitalization is less 
than one-fourth that of the English railways and less than one- 
half that of the other European countries; yet high as this capi- 
talization of foreign railroads is, they are permitted to charge 
such rates as yield reasonable net returns. 

“The average rate received by the United States railroads 
for hauling a ton of freight 1 mile is three-quarters of 1 cent, 
while the rate received in England for a like service is over 2} 
cents, or three times as much. The rates of other European 
countries are also much higher than ours. As has been well 
said by Mr. Hill, ‘The American railway pays the highest 


wages in the world out of the lowest rates in the world, after - 


having set down to capital account the lowest capitalization per 
mile of any of the great countries of the world.’ He might have 
added, they also give the best service in the world. 

“I believe it can be truthfully said that the causes of com- 
plaint in the past against the railroads have been entirely 
eliminated. The published tariff of charges, accessible to all, 
governs to-day, without discrimination or favoritism to any 
shipper. Complaints may arise and do arise as to rates on 
specified commodities between given markets on account of 
their relation to the rates on like or correlated commodities to 
and from other markets. These complaints grow out of the 
rivalry between communities and are the main grievances of 
shippers now brought before the commission. 5 

“ Shippers naturally endeavor to get the lowest rates possible, 
and from the standpoint of their individual interests they 
believe that unjust inequalities exist in rates, although such 
inequalities may be the result of inexorable economic laws be- 
yond the carrier’s power to control. In the adjustment of these 
differences between markets or rival communities the decision 
of the commission is almost invariably in the direction of reduc- 
ing the higher rates to the lower level. In this way there is 
a constant nibbling at the rate fabric, which ultimately will 
prove as injurious as a general reduction. 

“Tt is axiomatic that mutuality of interest exists between 
the railroads and the shipper; that one can not prosper unless 
the other does, and that injury to one will later bring injury 
to the other. If the shipper is charged unreasonable rates or 
is afforded poor service for the transportation of his wares, 
he suffers in his business, and this in time reacts upon the 
carrier. On the other hand, if the carrier receives insufficient 
compensation for its service by reason of inconsiderate legisla- 
tion, or by unwise direction of regulative authority undue bur- 
dens are imposed which increase its expense, then it may, 
for lack of means, be unable to maintain its former standard 
of service, and thus the shipper and the carrier are both injured. 

“ I recognize that the railroads are in duty bound to serve the 
public in the best possible manner, and that the public, through 
the State, has the authority to regulate their operations, but 
when that authority is exercised with reference to the most 
minute and yaried details, burdening the carrier with an un- 
necessary expense which it can not afford, then it would seem 
only just that the public, through the State, should allow it 
the necessary protection in the way of maintaining compen- 
satory rates. This is on the principle that the right to regu- 
late or control carries with it the obligation of reasonable 
protection. Authority carries with it responsibility and con- 
trol imposes the duty of protection. I believe that the same 
principle of justice should be administered to an association 
of individuals known as a corporation as is administered to 
the individuais personally in other capacities. 

“Considering what the railroads have done through the in- 
yestment of private capital in upbuilding and developing the 
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country, improving the conditions of living, uplifting the people, 
and adding to all the comforts and conveniences of life, they 
certainly are entitled to that necessary protection which will 
enable them to continue in their vocation and elevate to a 
still higher plane the social, commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural conditions of our people, 

“An eminent public official, an authority upon this subject, 
has said: 

“No jus ect will proceed upon the theory 
that faa N is hy — „ and that the railroads 
can take care of themselves. 1 haye no sympathy with such an unfair 
and illogical contention. 

“The United States census returns show that from 1900 to 
1910 the capital value of agriculture increased from nearly 
$20,500,000,000 to $41,000,000,000, or 100 per cent, and the cap- 
ital value of manufactures increased from $9,000,000,000 to 
nearly $18,500,000,000, or over 105 per cent, while the cap- 
ital of the railways increased from $10,250,000,000 to less than 
$14,500,000,000, or only 40 per cent. 

Here we have an increase in the capital of $30,000,000,000 
in those two important industries of agriculture and manufac- 
ture, which are almost entirely dependent upon the transporta- 
tion lines for their successful operation, whereas the capital of 
the transportation lines with their many appurtenances in- 
creased only to the value of $4,250,000,000. 

“And again, we find that the value of the products of manu- 
factures increased from $11,500,000,000 to over $20,500,000,000, 
or 81 per cent. As the railroads get a double haul on a large 
portion of manufactures, the raw material into the factory and 
the finished product out, it may be judged how essential it is 
that they keep abreast of the times in road and equipment to 

roperly take care of the constantly increasing tonnage implied 

y these enormous values. The largely increased volume of 
agricultural products, which last year exceeded $9,000,000,000 
in yalue, must meet with more prompt consideration on the part 
of the carrier, for through the economic conditions governing 
the greater portion of it is rushed to market within a limited 
time. 

“The census further shows that notwithstanding the large 
increase in the capital of manufactures of 105 per cent the net 
return to the owners on the total of $18,500,000,000 was over 12 
per cent. Yet on the railway capital there was nothing paid on 
$3,500,000,000, and less than 5 per cent on $7,500,000,000. The 
services of the railroads make secure the most liberal returns 
on the enormous capital of $59,500,000,000 invested in these two 
industries, and therefore the manufacturers and farmers should 
willingly aid in an effort to get the transportation rates ad- 
vanced. It is of paramount importance to their own continued 
welfare that they exert themselves in that direction. 

“I have already alluded to the immense volume of traffic 
conducted by the railroads and to the fact that it has increased 
double-fold in 12 years. Will it continue to increase in the 
same ratio in the coming years? 

The marvelous resources and latent strength of this country 
are in many respects scarcely trenched upon. Of the total land 
area of the country 46 per cent is in farms, but of this land in 
farms only 54 per cent is improved. Only 25 per cent of our 
great domain is producing anything of value. My friend, ex- 

Gov. Hadley, of Missouri, when in office, stated in a public 
address that the development of Missouri’s natural resources 
nad scarcely begun; that there were three counties in the State 
| which had no railroads and seven counties with less than 25 
miles; and that of the 44,000,000 acres of land in the State 
more than one-half had never been touched with a plow. A 
| like statement is applicable to many of our Western and South- 
ern States. The opening up and cultivation of these undevel- 
roped lands by the building of railroads would giye a further 
Impetus to general trade and industry. 

| “Then again, our farmers are now awakened to the benefits 
| to be derived from the application of scientific methods in agri- 
culture, and more intensive yields. will be the result. A more 
careful culture of our wheat lands will easily double the yield 
and still be less than that of European countries, whose land 
has been under cultivation for more than 2,000 years. A like 
increase can be effected in the other cereals and products of the 
soll. Our project for the reclamation of the swamp and arid 
lands goes on apace. 

“There are vast mining lands with their hidden treasures yet 
awaiting development. The completion of the Panama Canal 

i will open to us more directly the trade of the Orient and 
western South American countries, with their hundreds of 
millions of beings whose wants may be supplied with our mer- 
chantable wares. The value of our exports of manufactures 
is now over $1,000,000,000 annually, and at the present rate of 
| increase it doubles every three or four years. Our foreign trade 
in other commodities is taking on a greater momentum. 


“In all these we have a magnificent vista of possibilities 
which portends the continual upward trend of our trade and 
commerce, with its concomitant of future steady employment 
for our people—the desideratum of all governments. ‘Che illim- 
itable prospects betoken its continuance if ample provision is 
made for transportation. 

“Now, with the present traffic of the railroads reaching the 
stupendous figures of over 293,000,000,000 of units of service, 
what will the future increase mean if kept up in the ratio of 
the past? 

“ You all know something of the capacity of the New York 
Central Railroad within your own great State and the mag- 
nitude of its operations and transportation facilities. Four 
per cent of the volume of trafic now annually moved by our 
railways would at the present day tax the full capacity of that 
road, working day and night for one year. As the railroads 
operated to their full capacity in years of active business, like 
last year and other past years, an idea may be formed from 
this illustration of the magnitude of the work that will have 
to be done in fitting response to the demands of commerce. 
The commerce is increasing on an average of 8 per cent and 
more per year, and notwithstanding one-half of this yearly 
increase would tax the capacity of one of the first railroads in 
the land no proyision is being made, and no provision can be 
made, under the rates now received for transportation service 
for the proper and safe conduct of this prospective traffic. 

“Can the railroads meet this serious situation with which 
they are confronted? Yes; if allowed to charge a fair com- 
pensation for their services. The railroads now receive on an 
average per mile 7} mills for hauling a ton of freight and 
less than 2 cents for carrying a passenger. If this average 
compensation could be increased even 1 mill, or the equivalent 
of the price of a postage stamp for 20 miles’ service, it would 
extricate them from all further trouble and anxiety. It is 
scarcely conceivable that such a slight advance would injuriously 
affect any trade, industry, or person, yet it would be the means 
of conferring untold benefits upon the entire business of the 


untry. 

“The Hon. Martin A. Knapp, late chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who had 20 years’ experience on that 
board, after a careful of this question from all view- 
points, expressed his deliberate judgment as follows: 


„Without regard to the personnel of railroad officials, without regard 
primarily to the interest of stockholders, but in the inbecest of public 
welfare and national 8 we must permit railroad earnings to be 
adequate for railway improvement at advantage and profit. 


The 8 of the country is measu and will be measured, 
by the ability of its railways and waterways to tra rt its increasing 
commerce. ith a country of such vast extent and Limitless resource 
with all the means of production develo: to a wonderful state of 
efficiency, the continued advancement of this great ple depends pri- 
marily upon such an increase of transportation facilities as will provide 
prompt and safe movement everywhere from producer to consumer: 
and that we shall not secure unless the men who are relied upon to 
the eaplial whlch is required Zor thelr needful ezpaten by bee e 
realize fairly Uberal returns. F 

“Tf the railroads are not allowed to charge a compensation 
for their services that will enable them to make a fair return 
on the investment with a reasonable surplus for betterments, 
improvements, and the establishment of their credit, the task on 
their part of meeting the situation will be hopeless. In equity 
and justice, they are entitled to this, and I believe if the ques- 
tion were understood in its different phases the good sense and 
fairness of the American people would be asserted in support of 
the railroads. 

“Not only have the railroads’ expenses steadily increased of 
late years, but the purchasing power of the compensation re- 
ceived for their service has decreased. In other words, while 
the value of a given quantity of farm products will purchase 
69 per cent more ton-miles of transportation than in 1900, the 
purchasing power of the compensation received by the railroads 
for the transportation 1 mile of a given number of tons of 
freight in 1910 was 13 per cent less than in 1900. 

“ With these adverse conditions confronting the railroads, it is 
absolutely necessary in order that they perform their func- 
tions to the public that they be allowed to advance at an early 
date their service charges. This is a matter of more vital con- 
cern to the welfare of the entire people than it is to the indi- 
vidual owners of the railroads. 

“If the railroads deteriorate in the service rendered, as they 
undoubtedly must if the conditions are not changed, it unmis- 
takably means that commerce will be retarded, that industry 
will languish, that the many fruits of agriculture will wane, 
that the proud eminence we have attained in our many varied 
pursuits will crumble, and the unrest, discontent, and dissatis- 
faction of an unemployed people may lead to the establishment 
of a new order of things with respect to the ownership and 
operation of the railroads of the country, with the attendant 
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dangers to the perpetuity of our republican institutions. So the 
conclusion is irresistibly forced upon us that this railroad ques- 
tion is a Government problem and one of very grave and serious 
concern, which should be satisfactorily settled, and the ominous 
dangers threatened averted thereby. ; 

“The President of the United States, before his inauguration 
into office, asserted that— 

“The measure of service rendered by business to the people will be 
the measure by which the merit of business shall be judged. 

“The railroads can accept this declaration and be satisfied to 
stand or fall by its concrete application. 

“T believe it will always be found that in any estimate made 
of the dignity and strength of our Nation, of the enlightenment 
and social comforts of our people, of the wealth and commercial 
greatness of our country, the significance of the railroads must 
stand forth a marked, conspicuous, and important feature. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the regular order of 
business to-day I may address the House for 15 minutes on 
the subject of the Bagot and Rush treaty. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that at the close of the regular order he may address the House 
for 15 minutes on the Bagot and Rush treaty. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

LOBBY INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gan- 
RETT] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of a resolution which will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 202, 

Resolved, That the sclect committee 9 1 under House reso- 
lution 108 be, and it is hereby, authorized to have such printing and 
binding done as it may deem necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sundry messages, in writing, from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that he had approved and signed bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

On June 30, 1913: 

H. R. 1917. An act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfill- 
ing treaty stipulations with various Irdian tribes, and for other 
purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 

On July 10, 1913: 

H. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Reunion, to be held at Brunswick, Ga., in July, 1913. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Carr, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed bills and resolutions of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 2548. An act to create an additional land district in the 
State of Arizona; 

S. 1350. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
designate certain tracts of land in the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming upon 
which continuous residence shall not be required under the 
homestead Jaws; 

S. 541. An act granting to the Emigration Canon Railroad 
Co., a corporation of the State of Utah, permission, in so far as 
the United States is concerned, to occupy, for a right of way for 
its railroad track, a certain piece of land now included in the 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, Salt Lake County, Utah; 

S. 598. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to homesteads”; 

S. 922. An act providing for an increase of salary of the 
United States marshal for the district of Nevada; 

S. 662. An act for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, 
Fourteenth Infantry, United States Army; 

S. 540. An act for the relief of Joseph Hodges; 

S. 488. An act to authorize the sale and issuance of patent 
for certain land to H. W. O'Melveny; 


S. 653. An act for the relief of William O. Mallahan; 

S. 1294. An act to regulate the hours of employment and safe- 
guard the health of females employed in the District of 
Columbia ; 

S. 487. An act providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of springs and water holes in the desert and arid 
public lands of the United States in the State of California, for 
rendering the same more readily accessible, and for the estab- 
lishment of and maintenance of signboards and monuments 
locating the same; 

S. 1363. An act making lands within the State of Oregon that 
have been withdrawn or classified as oil lands subject to entry 
under the homestead or desert-land laws; 

S. 60. An act to provide for agricultural entry of oil lands; 

S. 2318. An act authorizing the appointment of envoys extraor- 
dinary and ministers plenipotentiary to each Paraguay and 
Uruguay; 

S. 49. An act to provide for the exchange with the State of 
Oregon of certain school lands and indemnity rights within the 
national forests of that State for an equal area of national 
forest lands; 

S. 1808. An act for the relief of Joseph L. Donovan; 

S. 833. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 832. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. J. Res. 39. Joint resolution providing for a housing com- 
mission, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 52. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
Thomas Green Peyton as a cadet in the United States Military 
Academy; and 

S. Con. Res. 5. Concurrent resolution providing for the print- 
ing and binding of the proceedings attending the unveiling and 
acceptance of the statue of Zachariah Chandler. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 2548. An act to create an additional land district in the 
State of Arizona; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 598. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tions 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to homesteads *’; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

S. 922. An act providing for an increase of salary of the 
United States marshal for the district of Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 662. An act for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, Four- 
teenth Infantry, United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

S. 540. An act for the ralief of Joseph Hodges; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lamas. 

S. 488. An act to authorize the sale and issuance of patent 
for certain land to H. W. O'Melveny; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

S. 653. An act for the relief of William O. Mallahan; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1204. An act to regulate the hours of employment and 
safeguard the health of females employed in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 487. An act providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of springs and water holes in the desert and arid 
public lands of the United States in the State of California, for 
rendering the same more readily accessible, and for the estab- 
lishment of and maintenance of signboards and monuments 
locating the same; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 1363. An act making lands within the State of Oregon that 
have been withdrawn or classified as oil lands subject to entry 
under the homestead or desert-land laws; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, 

S. 60. An act to provide for agricultural entry of oil lands; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2318. An act authorizing the appointment of envoys ex- 
traordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to each Paraguay and 
Uruguay ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 833. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 832. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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S. 40. An act to provide for the exchange with the State of 
Oregon of certain school lands and indemnity rights within the 
national forests of that State for an equal area of national for- 
est lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1808. An act for the relief of Joseph L. Donovan; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1350. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
designate certain tracts of land in the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming upon 
which continuous residence shall not be required under the 
homestead laws; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 541. An act granting to the Emigration Canon Railroad 
Co., a corporation of the State of Utah, permission, in so far as 
the United States is concerned, to occupy, for a right of way for 
its railroad track, a certain piece of land now included in the 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, Salt Lake County, Utah; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution providing for a housing com- 
mission, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. J. Res. 52. Joint resolution to authorize the appointment of 
Thomas Green Peyton as a cadet in the United States Military 
Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 5. Concurrent resolution providing for the print- 
ing and binding of the proceedings attending the unyeiling and 
acceptance of the statue of Zachariah Chandler; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

REAR ADMIRAL ROBERT E. PEARY (S. DOC. NO. 126). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with accom- 
panying papers, was ordered printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs: 


ao the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
states: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, with 
accompanying papers, concerning a decoration of Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor conferred upon Rear Admiral Robert B. 
Peary, United States Navy, retired, by the President of the 
French Republic. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of 
State, these papers are submitted to Congress with a view to its 
decision whether the Secretary of State may be authorized to 
deliver the decoration to Admiral Peary. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Tun WHITE HOUSE, July II, 1913. 


ANNUAL REPORT JUVENILE COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. DOC. 
NO. 125). 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
ordered printed and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
seventh annual report of the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia for the year ended June 30, 1913. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe WHITE HOUSE, July II, 1913. 

. The SPEAKER. The Chair calls attention to the fact that at 
the bottom of the message just read there is a note stating that the 
report accompanying the message has been sent to the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent of ¢ 


the House to address it for not exceeding 10 minutes respecting 
a somewhat personal matter which I do not think rises to the 
dignity of the question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes, Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that a few days since I asked unanimous 
consent for time in order that I might yield it to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun] who desired to address the 
House. As I say, I shall not object to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, in view of the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, but I do give notice that until the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] has had an opportunity to address the 
House in respect to the Caminetti case there will be no more 
lengthy addresses permitted in the House by unanimous 


consent. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 
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Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, during my absence in Ken- 
tucky I find that one Lamar appeared before a committee of 
the Senate and stated that he was the author of a resolution 
which I had introduced before the Committee on Rules of this 
House, intimating that he was the power behind the throne in 
inducing me to prosecute under that resolution an investigation 
of the United States Steel Corporation, although he states that 
he never saw me or had any direct communication with me 
in his life. This was a boast made, among a number of others, 
that he had distributed the stock of the Steel Corporation, and 
had been philosopher, adviser, and friend to J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Russell Sage, George R. Keene, and other celebrities. 

I think it due to the committee of which I was the chairman, 
due to myself and to this House, to call attention to the record, 
which shows for itself how ridiculous is this boast and as well as 
its absolute falsity. This man states that before sending 
this resolution to me by some emissary he discussed it with a 
lawyer named Lauterbach, and that Lauterbach went to Mr. 
Morgan and to Mr. Steele to notify them that the resolution 
was about to be introduced; that Mr. Morgan and Mr. Steele 
and others paid no attention to this threat, and that he then 
sent this resolution to me by a man named Martin, and that I 
introduced it. 

I read now from page 793 of the record of the hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate, which is investigating the question of the 
maintenance of a lobby to influence legislation in Washington. 
Lamar was on the witness stand, and after claiming that he had 
this resolution introduced, Senator Wasn asked him: 

Did Mr. Lauterbach make that statement upon your suggestion? 


Referring to the statement that Mr. Lauterbach made to Mr, 
Morgan and Mr. Steele— 


Mr. Lamar. The resolution had not yet been introduced at that time, 
Senator. Congressman STANLEY had not yet received it. The resolu- 
tion had been drawn. 


When Mr. Lauterbach was put on the stand and asked about 
when this occurred, he said, at page 1929: 


Senator REED. Now, to get the chronology of this. The first talk 
you had about this matter was in 1908? 

Mr. LAUTERBACH, I am evidently mistaken about it. I could not 
have had a talk before the resolution was drafted, and I have got the 
year wrong. 

Senator REED Then you had another talk after the resolution was in 
effect, which must have been some time in 1910 or 1911? 

Mr. LAUTERDACH It must have been; yes. 

Senator CUMMINS. 1911? 

Mr. LAUTERBACH. 1911. 


Mr. Speaker, I did introduce a resolution before the Com- 
mittee on Rules on April 28, 1911, which is the resolution of 
which this gentleman claims to be the father. That resolution 
was as follows: 

{House resolution 139, Sixty-second Congress, first session.] 


Resolved, That a committee of nine Members of this House, to be 
Selected by the Speaker, be, and is Hereby; ted e an investi- 
gation for the purpose of ascertaining whether, since the year of 1897, 
there haye occurred violations of the antitrust act of July 2, 1890, the 
various interstate-commerce acts, and the acts relative to the national 
banking associations, which violations have not been prosecuted, dealt 
with, or lawfully disposed of by the executive officers of the Government; 
and if any such violations are disci d committee is directed to 
report the facts and circumstances to the House, with bills seston, 
appropriate action to be taken by such executive officers; and sai 

committee shall also Epen any further legislation which it may con- 
sider advisable for reenforcing the acts of Congress aforesaid and more 
effectually punishing future violations thereof. Said committee is hereby 
further specially directed to investigate the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, its organization and operations, and if in connection therewith 
violations of law as aforesaid are disclosed to report the same and a 
bill requiring action to be taken thereon. 

Said committee shall inquire whether said Steel Corporation has had 
any relations or affiliations tending toward violations of law with the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., the Cambria Steel Co., the Lackawanna Steel 
O., or any other iron or steel company nominally independent. 

Also whether said Steel Corporation 1 the persons owning its 
stock or its directors or officers has or has had relations tending toward 
or aiding in violations of law with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., or 
any other railroad company, coal companies, or with any national 
banking companies, trust companies, or insurance companies, or other 
corporate organizations, or companies, or with the . di- 
rectors, or other officers of said companies, and whether such relations 
have caused or have a tendency to cause any of the results following: 

First. The restriction or destruction of competition in production or 
Sota, including conspiracies to crush out and bankrupt com- 

titors. 

9 Excessive capitalization of corporations with large bond and 
stock issues not 3 real values. 

Third. Vast combinations of corporations controlled by a few indi- 
viduals, created by the ownership of one corporation the stock of 
orner PA eon geen the securities issued therefor constituting fictitious 
capitalization. 

Fourth. Wide speculations in stocks conducted by conspiracies among 
associated owners and officers of the various corporations. 

Fifth. Private profits through such speculations to managers of the 
corporations derived at the expense of the stockholders and the public, 
using corporation money or manipulating corporation power. 

Sixth. To cause panics in the bond and stock markets and in the 
money markets like those of 1903 and 1907. 


1913. 


And to fully report to the House whether by reason of any facts 


thus ascertained there should be legislation by Congress as contem- 
plated by the first clause of this resolution, 

Said committee as a whole or by subcommittee is authorized to sit 
during sessions of the House and the recess of Congress, to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, to send for persons and papers, and to admin- 
ister oaths to witnesses, 

The costs and expenses of said committee shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives. id expenses shall 
be paid out on the audit and order of the chairman or acting chairman 
of sald committee. 


These gentlemen overlooked the fact that a year before that, 
when there were no Democratic Congressmen to see or influ- 
ence, when Mr. Lauterbach could have had no reason for going to 
Mr. Steele and promising to see Mr. CLARK and Mr. UNDERWOOD 
and others, to have them prevent me from securing the passage 
of a resolution against the Steel Corporation, when Mr. Cannon 
was Speaker and Mr. Dalzell was the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, I introduced a resolution almost identical with the 
one of which Lamar claimed to be the author. That resolution is 
as follows: 

(House Resolution 813, belay. PP nREoEN second session, June 20, 


Resolved, That a committee of nine Members of this House, to be se- 
lected, five by the majority and four by the minority, and to be elected 
by ballot, be, and is hereby, directed to make an inves tion for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether since the year of 1897 there have oc- 
curred violations of the antitrust act of July 2, 1890, the various inter- 
state-commerce acts, and the acts relative to the national banking asso- 
ciations, which violations have not been prosecuted, dealt with, or law- 
fully disposed of by the executive officers of the Government; and if any 
su violations are disclosed said committee is directed to report the 
facts and circumstances to the House with bills togun appropriate 
action to be taken by such executive officers, and d Sram kan — shall 
also report any further legislation which it may consider advisable for 
reenforcing the acts of Congress aforesaid and more effectually punish- 
ing future violations thereof. Said committee is hereby further specially 
directed to investigate the United States Steel 
tions and operations, and if in connection therewi 
aforesaid are disclosed 
be taken thereon. 

Said committee shall inquire whether said Steel Corporation has had 
any relations or affiliations tending toward violations of law with the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., the Cambria Steel Co., the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., or any other iron or steel company nominally independent. 

Also whether said Steel Corporation, through the persons owning its 
stock or its directors or officers, has or has had relations tending toward 
or aiding in violations of law with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. or 
any other railroad company, or with any national banking companies, 
trust companies, or insurance com es, or with the stockholders, 

frectors, or other officers of said companies, and whether such rela- 
Eo haye caused or have a tendency to cause any of tbe results fol- 
owing: 

First. The restriction or destruction of competition in production or 
. including conspiracies to crush cut and bankrupt com- 

tors. 
3 Excessive capitalization of corporations with large bond and 
stock issues not representing real values. 

Third. Vast combinations of corporations controlled by a few indi- 
viduals, created by the ownership by one corporation of the stock of 
years vores tions, the securities issued therefor constituting fictitious 
capitalization. 

fourth. Wide speculations in stocks conducted by conspiracies among 
associated owners and officers of the various corporations. 

Fifth. Private profits through such speculations to managers of the 
corporations, derived at the expense of the stockholders and the public, 
using corporation money or manipulating 3 er. 

Sixth. To cause panics in the bond and k markets and in the 
money markets like those of 1903 and 1907. 

And to fully report to the House whether, by reason of any facts 
thus ascertained, there should be legislations by Congress as contem- 
plated by the first clause of this resolution. 

Said committee as a whole, or by subcommittee, is authorized to sit 
during sessions of the House and the recess of mgress, to send for 
persons and papers, and to administer oaths to witnesses. 


In addition to that, Mr. Speaker, and more important still, 
the records will show that this resolution, introduced and re- 
ferred to the Rules Committee of this House, was the last step 
taken by myself to call the attention of the Department of 
Justice to the legal status of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tiou and not the first. Before any resolution of any kind, 
character, or description was ever introduced and referred to 
the Committee on Rules touching the Steel Corporation I intro- 
duced into this House a resolution similar in purport, differing 
only in language, covering the same ground, and that resolution 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and is as 
follows: 

(House resolution 732, Sixty-first Congress, second session.) 


Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 9, 1910. 


Mr. STANLEY submitted the Sapa, resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


RESOLUTION, 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested, If not incompatible with the public interest, to report 
to the House of Representatives for its information all facts which 
show, or tend to show, that there exists at this time, or heretofore 
within the last 12 months has existed, a combination, eement, or 
conspiracy between the Ca je Steel Co., the Federal Steel Co., the 
American Tin Plate Co., the National Tube Co., the American Bridge 
Co., the American Steel & Wire Co,, the American Steel 
any of said companies and the United States Steel Corpora 
others in violation of the act of July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to pro- 


ration, its o — 
violations of law as 


to report the same and a bill ring action to 
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tect trade and commerce against unlawful restraint and monopolies,” 
or of the interstate-commerce act of 1887 and acts amendatory thereof, 
or other laws of the United States. 

And all facts which show, or tend to show, that the United States 
Steel Corporation and the other companies, corporations, or copartner- 
ships hereinbefore mentioned, in combination or singly, have, contrary 
to the laws of the United States in such cases made and provided, in- 
terfe: or injured, or attempted to interfere with or injure, competi- 
tion in the iron and steel industry in the United States, and all facts 
which show, or tend to show, that said companies, acting together or 
singly, have, contrary to the laws of the United States in such cases 
made and provided, conspired to increase the cost of iron and steel to 
consumers, or to deteriorate the quality thereof, or to increase the 
hours, or to reduce its wages 0 r. 

And all facts which s ow, or tend to show, what coal 5 
railway transportation com ies, banks, and insurance companies, or 
what officers or directors reof, have, contrary to the laws of the 
United States in such cases made and provided, conspired and con- 
federated with said United States Steel Corporation and the other com- 
panies hereinbefore mentioned for the purpose of aiding and abetting 
said United States Steel Corporation and the other said companies en- 
gaged in the ir in in the cost of iron and 


‘on and steel industry 
steel to consumers, or deteriorating the quality thereof, or imcreasing 
commission of other 


the hours or decreasing the wage of labor, or 
offenses a; the laws of the United States hereinbefore mentioned. 

And all other facts which show, or tend to show, the existence of 
such combination between the United States Steel Corporation and the 
other said companies engaged in the iron and steel industry con 
8 J awisi 3 re “a . 5 wie or ae. laws 
of the United States. 9 

That resolution was submitted months before it was intro- 
duced into this House to the present chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, Judge Crayton, in the spring of 1910, a 
year and a half before this Lamar claims to have sent any 
resolution to me—before I ever knew there was such a man as 
Martin in existence—and I may add that I never heard of 
Lamar until some time after the investigation of the United 
States Steel Corporation was in progress. 

This resolution was submitted to Judge Crayton, who made 
suggestions and corrections before its introduction in this 
House. We discussed the legal status of the Steel Corporation. 
That resolution was then referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Judge Parker at that time was chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. A few days after that, I can not 
say exactly, I received notice that they would hear me on the 
resolution. I assumed it would be reported unfavorably with- 
out any hearing, to speak very plainly about it. I simply 
wanted to call the attention of the country to it. Judge Parker 
advised me that the President of the United States did not re- 
gard my resolution favorably. He said he had just heard from 
Mr. Wickersham, the Attorney General, and Mr. Wickersham 
thought the resolution should not be favorably reported. I 
said then to Judge Parker in the presence of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, many of whom are present on this floor now, that the 
Judiciary Committee sat as a court; that this was a question 
of law, and while they were at liberty to report favorably or 
unfavorably, just as they chose, nevertheless they should not 
allow either the President or the Attorney General to govern 
their discretion in a weighty matter of this kind. Then for 
over one hour I discussed, without note or memorandum of any 
kind except the law books kindly furnished me after my ar- 
rival at the committee room, my reasons for believing and 
knowing that the Steel Corporation was operating in violation 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act. I analyzed the case of the 
Northern Securities Co., which is on all fours with the Steel 
Corporation, both being holding companies engaged in transpor- 
tation and interstate commerce. 

I took the charter of the Northern Securities Co. and the 
charter of the United States Steel Corporation and showed them 
where it was impossible for the Northern Securities Co. to be 
within the Sherman Act and for the Steel Corporation to be 
exempt from its provisions, a thing that never seems to haye 
oceurred to any of these New York people who know so much 
about the Steel Corporation, but who can never get beyond the 
absorption of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. In addition, I took 
up the subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation and explained in 
full every phase of the resolution. When I had spoken for 
over an hour, Mr. Nye, a Republican member of the Judiciary 
Committee, arose in his place and stated that while he differed 
with me in politics, being of the same party as the Attorney 
General and the President, he believed I had made out my case 
and that he for one would yote to favorably report my reso- 
lution. That resolution was favorably reported, unanimously 
reported as the record here shows, by the Judiciary Committee 
before any resolution was ever dreamed or thought of by me 
or anybody else before the Rules Committee, and I only went 
before the Rules Committee because the Department of Justice 
refused to act. Had the Department of Justice moved as it did 
in the Tobacco case, after the introduction of a similar reso- 
lution four or five years previously, the committee authorized 
by this House to investigate the Steel Corporation would have 
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been unnecessary. I will put in the Recorp the resolution, the 
result of much labor of Judge Crayton, other members of the 
Judiciary Committee, and myself, and the resolution of which 
this creature claims to be the author, and I will not take up 
the time of the House in analyzing it. You will find a slight 
difference in phraseology, but the purport and purpose of both 
are identical. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. I have not looked over the testimony, but in 
order that we may make a direct issue with one gentleman who 
seems to have appeared before the Senate committee and in 
order that a court of law may hald him if necessary, I desire 
to ask the gentleman if Mr. Martin told the truth when he 
said he handed you this resolution supposed to have been 
prepared by Mr. Lamar? 

Mr. STANLEY. After I had gone before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee Mr. Martin came to my office. He told me that he was 
secretary of the Anti-Trust League. He gave me the names of 
quite a number of men who were members of that league, 
among them Judge Fleming, of Kentucky, an ex-member of the 
railroad commission and a man of prominence. 

I knew Judge Fleming, and I ascertained that that was the 
truth. He told me that he had been the Democratic nominee 
for Congress in New York City, which was true. He referred 
me to Goy. Sulzer, who was then a Member of the House. 
He spoke of quite a number of Members of Congress who were 
members of his league, and among them I recall Judge Rucker, 
of Colorado. In talking with the latter in the cloakroom, he 
told me that he was a member of this Anti-Trust League, and 
that the organization was engaged in a most laudable work. 
Martin offered me quite an amount of information. He brought 
in a bale of it. He may have brought in a dozen resolutions. 
All I know is that he brought me no resolution that I intro- 
duced. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended, so that I may ask him a 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think the gentleman has covered pretty well 
the statement of this man Lamar. I wish to ask him if he has 
rend the testimony of Martin before the Senate committec? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; I have glanced over it. I can not 
say I have read it all. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In that statement Mr. Martin says he brought 
this resolution from New York to Washington, and that he and 
you went over it and changed it; and that it was afterwards 
presented to the House practically as you and Mr. Martin pre- 
pared it, or agreed upon it. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I stated, this man brought me a vast 
amount of data. I have no recollection of going over any 
resolution with Mr. Martin. I am quite sure I did not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And the statement and claim of Mr. Martin 
that this resolution providing for the investigation of the 
United States Steel Corporation was inspired by the so-called 
Anti-Trust League is not true? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly not. I was clamoring for an in- 
yestigation of the Steel Corporation months before I knew any- 
thing about Martin or the Anti-Trust League one way or an- 
other, as the record shows. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

BAGOT AND RUSH TREATY. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the centennial 
celebration at Put-in-Bay last week reminds us that there were 
warships on the Great Lakes 100 years ago. The War of 1812 
was concluded by the treaty of Ghent, signed December 24, 
1814. That treaty is well known. It is familiar to every Amer- 
ican boy and girl, to every Canadian and British boy and girl, 
and to the boys and girls who study general history in all 
lands. But there is another treaty that has had more to do 
with the preservation of peace which is almost unknown even 
to those who study history, the Bagot and Rush treaty—at 
least it is called a treaty now. When it was made it was 
given the modest designation of “an exchange of notes.” 

Letters were exchanged during the month of April, 1817, 
between Charles Bagot, British minister to the United States, 
and Richard Rush, Acting Secretary of State, in which it was 
proposed and agreed to that the naval forces of the high con- 
tracting parties on the Great Lakes should be reduced. The 
agreement contained in this “exchange of notes” was ratified 


Will the gentleman yield? 


by the United States Senate and duly proclaimed by President 
Monroe April 23, 1818. 
NAVAL DISARMAMENT. 


Those who favor naval disarmament by international agree- 
ment will find here the greatest practical illustration of the 
wisdom of that policy. For almost a century cities and towns 
have been permitted to grow up around the Great Lakes—the 
inland seas—without the least fear of destruction by a “naval 
force.” Think of great cities like Chicago, Detroit, Toronto, 
and Montreal without the investment of a single dollar for land 
defenses either in men or forts. Think of what it has meant to 
business and the peaceful pursuits of these two great countries. 

TOO GOOD TO ANNUL. 


It is worthy of note that there was a section in this treaty 
which provided that it might be annulled by either of the high 
contracting parties by giving six months’ notice. In spite of 
the simple, easy inethod provided for its annulment it has re- 
mained in force for almost a century, has been a blessing to 
the people of two great nations, and is a powerful argument 
for naval disarmament the world over. [Applause.] 

FULL TEXT OF TREATY. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read in my time the “ ex- 
change of notes” and proclamation of President Monroe which 
constitute this wonderful treaty written by men who lived a 
century ahead of their time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AGREEMENT EFFECTED BY EXCHANGE OF NOTES CONCERNING NAVAL FORCE 
ON THE GREAT LAKES—SIGNED AT WASHINGTON APRIL 28-29, 1817; 
RATIFICATION ADVISED BY THE SENATE APRIL 16, 1818; PROCLAIMED BY 
THE PRESIDENT APRIL 28, 1818. 

WASHINGTON, April 28, 1817. 

The mace ey, on His Brittannick Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, has the honor to acquaint Mr. Rush that, 
having laid before His Majesty's Government the correspondence which 
passed last year between the Secretary of the Department of State 
and the undersigned upon the subject of a proposal to reduce the naval 
force of the respective countries upon the American Lakes, he has re- 
ceived the commands of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent to 
acquaint the Government of the United States that His Royal High- 
ness_is willing to accede to the proposition made to the undersigned 
by me cera of the Department of State in his note of the 2nd of 

ugust last. 

His Royal Highness, acting in the name and on the behalf of His 
Majesty, agrees that the naval force to be maintained upon the Amer!- 
can Lakes by His Majesty and the Government of the United States 
puai 3 be confined to the following vessels on each side 

a š 

On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding one hundred tons 
burthen and armed with one eighteen-pound cannon. 

On the Upper Lakes, to two vessels not exceeding like burthen each 
and armed with like force, 

On the waters of Lake Champlain, to one vessel not exceeding like 
se toe pe 3 2 like force. A i 

n s Roya ghness agrees that all other armed vessels on 
these lakes shali be forthwith dismantled and that no other vessels of 
war shall be there built or armed. 

His Royal Highness further agrees that if either party should hero- 
after be desirous of anuulling this stipulation and should give notice 
to that effect to the other party, it shall cease to be binding after the 
expiration of six months from the date of such notice. 

he undersigned has it in command from His Roya) Highness the 

Prince Regent to acquaint the American Government that his Royal 

Highness has issued orders to His . officers on the Lakes 

directing that the naval force so to be limited shall be restricted to 

such services as will in no respect interfere with the proper duties of 
the armed vessels of the other party. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. Rush the assurances 
of his highest consideration. 

CHARLES BAGOT. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
April 29, 18. 

The undersigned, Acting Secretary of State. has the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of Mr. Bagot's note of the 28th of this month, inform- 
ing him that, having laid before the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty the correspondence which passed last year between the Secre- 
tary of State and himself upon the subject of a proposal to reduce the 
naval force of the two countries upon the American Lakes, he had re- 
ceived the commands of His Royal Highness the Prinee Regent to inform 
this Government that His Royal Big ness was willing to accede to the 
5 made by the Secretary of State in his note of the second of 
August last. 

The undersigned has the honor to express fo Mr. Bagot the satisfac- 
tion which the President feels at His Royal Highness the Prince Regent's 
having acceded to the proposition of this Government as contained in 
the note alluded to. And in further answer to Mr. Bagot's note the 
undersigned, by direction of the President, has the honor to state that 
this Government, cherishing the same sentiments expressed in the note 
of the second of August, agrees that the naval force to be maintained 
upon the lakes by the United States and Great Britain shall henceforth 
be confined to the following vessels on each side; that is— 

On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding one hundred tons burden 
and armed with one eighteen-pound cannon, n the Upper Lakes, to two 
vessels not exceeding the like burden each and armed with like force; 
and on the waters of Lake Champlain to cne vessel not excecding like 
burden and armed with like force. 

And it agrees that all other armed vessels on these lakes shail be 
forthwith dismantied and that no other vessels of war shall be there 
built or armed. And it further ees that if either party should here- 
after be desirous of annulling this stipulation end should give notice 
to that effect to the other party it shall cease to be binding after the 
expiration of six months from the date of such notice. 
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The pa long ee is also directed by the President to state that proper 
orders will be forthwith issued by this Government to restrict the naval 
force thus limited to such services as will in no respect interfere with 
the proper duties of the armed vessels of the other party. 

e undersigned eagerly avails himself of this goto to tender 
to Mr. Bagot the assurances of his distinguish consideration and 


respect. 
RICHARD RUSH. 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas an arrangement was entered into at the city of Washington, in 
the month of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventeen, between Richard Rush, Esquire, at that time act- 
ting as Secretary for the Department of State of the United States, 
for and in behalf of the Government of the United States, and the 
Right Honorable Charles Bagot, His Britannic Majesty's Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, for and in behalf of His 
bie Majesty, which arrangement is in the words following, to 
wit: 


“The nayal force to be maintained upon the American Lakes by 
His Majesty and the Government of the United States shall hence- 
forth be confined to the following vessels on each side; that is— 

“On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding one hundred tons 
burden and armed with one eighteen-pound cannon. 

“On the Up Lakes, to two vessels not exceeding like burden 
each and armed with like force. 

“On the waters of Lake Champlain, to one vessel not exceeding 
like burden and armed with like force. 

“All other armed vessels on these lakes shall be forthwith dis- 
mantled and no other vessels of war shall be there built or armed. 

“Tf either penr should be hereafter desirous of annulling this 
stipulation and should give notice to that effect to the other party, 
it shall cease to be Min fling after the expiration of six months from 
the date of such notice. 

“The naval force so to be limited shall be restricted to such serv- 
ices as will in no respect interfere with the proper duties of the 
armed vessels of the other party” ; and 


Now, therefore, I, James Monroe, President of the United States, do 
by this my proclamation make known and declare that the arrange- 
ment afo d, and every stipulation thereof, has been duly entered 
into, concluded, and confirmed, and is of full force and effect. 

Given under my hand at the city of Washington this twenty-eighth 
dax of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen and of the independence of the United States the forty-secend. 

JAMES MONROE. 


By the President: 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, more important 
than the recital of this remarkable treaty is the concrete ex- 
ample of almost a century of naval disarmament upon the great 
inland seas of the North American Continent. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. STRINGER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
I desire to ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Record on the present currency and banking measure, and for 
the further purpose of incorporating in the Recorp an address 
delivered day before yesterday by the Hon. George M. Rey- 
nolds, president of the Continental and Commercial Bank of 
Chicago, at the Minneapolis Bankers’ Convention, held at 
Duluth, Minn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 

Mr. STRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago the Presi- 
dent of the United States appeared in person before this House 
of Representatives and forcefully, logically, and patriotically 
urged upon this special session of Congress immediate action in 
the matter of currency and banking legislation as one of the 
pressing needs of the hour. 

It is perfectly clear— 

Said he— 

supply the n 
Ghat Statens ana {pth Seed immediately mors haa tas 
ever needed it before. We must act now, at whatever sacrifice to our- 
selves. It is a duty which the circumstances forbid us to postpone. I 
should recreant to my deepest convictions of public obligation did I 
not press it upon you with solemn and urgent insistence. 

This urgent insistency on the part of the President was met 
with universal approbation throughout the entire length and 
breadth of the country, and the President having therefore 
done his part in this matter, the people are waiting, patiently 
and expectantly, for this Congress to likewise do its part. 

If a money stringency or industrial depression occur in the 
near future in this country, it is not going to be due to the pro- 
visions contained in the pending tariff bill or the pending bill 
for currency and banking reform, but because of tardy action 
on the part of Congress in passing both of these bills without 
delay and presenting them to the President for his signature. 

The President has demanded prompt action. The people haye 
echoed his demand; and long-continued and drawn-out uncer- 
tainty in this regard is a thousand times nrore damaging to 
industry and enterprise than the prompt passage of this remedial 


legislation, even though a few immaterial imperfections should 
be found therein. 

Undue haste would, of course, be a blunder, but promptness 
is not undue haste and useless discussions over immaterial 
details should not be allowed to hamper and retard the imme- 
diate passage of those measures of relief which the exigencies 
of the situation demand. 8 

Apropos to the pending currency and banking reform meas- 
ure, under the leaye given me by this House I append herewith 
extracts from an address delivered July 10 at Duluth, Minn, 
before the Minnesota Bankers’ Association by Hon. George M. 
Reynolds, president of the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, of Chicago. 

And in this connection I desire to say that Mr. Reynolds is not 
only an authority in such matters but is a man of the highest 
probity and integrity, who has always fearlessly championed 
progressive ideas in the line of banking reforms, and in the 
formulation and advocacy of his ideas has had in view not the 
interests of the banking fraternity alone but the interests of the 
borrowing classes as well, the interests of industrial enterprise, 
and of the whole country and the whole people. 

In part Mr. Reynolds said: 


law, still my great desire 
stifle my convictions as to the soundness and probable efficiency of the 


ave been charged with the responsibility of pre- 
paring a Line fom bill, engi been impressed it is the earnest exits of 


cepting the consensus of opi 
the knowledge or belief of but a smal! number, 

Assuming that R kag have read and are somewhat familiar with the 
bill, and apprecia I could not in the short time allotted to me under- 
take an exhaustive cussion of its details, I ask your kind indulgence 
while I call your attention to and discuss briefly four sections of the bill 
which I regard as comprising its most important special features. 

IMPORTANT PARTS OF BILL. 


Placed in the order of their importance from the standpoint of prin- 
ciple, as well as in their 3 effect, should they be adopted I would 
group the sections as follows: 

First. The one providing for the organization of the Federal reserve 


board ; 

Second. That relating to the proposed treatment of the national bank 
United States bond secured — 

Third. The note issues; and 


Fourth. The reserves. j 
Believing that in the interest of the public welfare the Government 


should exercise a certain supervision or control over the new system, 
in a regulatory way, the framers of the bill have provided in it for the 
creation of a Federal reserve board of seven members, which will in; 
clude the Secre of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency, respectively, the four additional to be 
appointed by the President of the United States. 

POLITICAL BOARD. 

Inasmuch as the three first named would be members .of the Presi- 
dent's official family, receiving their office through appointment by him, 
it will be seen that the entire Federal reserve board would be appointees 
of the President ; and since by the terms of the bill itself not more than 
one of the directors appointed to serve on that board must be a banker 
of wide experience, thereby prohibiting the sole owners of the steck from 
the right of re tation, in fact, excluding them from any participa- 
tion in the del tions of the board, bankers, business men, and think- 
ing people generally regarded this prohibition as most revolutionary in 
character and calculated to place our whole system of banking under the 

mination and control of a purely political board. 


The bill as it was introduced provided for retirement of the national | 


bank United States bond-secured notes by giving the national banks the 
right to present to the Secretary of the Treasury in any one year 5 per 
cent of the 2 per cent United States bonds now owned by the national 
banks and held by the Treasury Department to secure their eirculatin 
notes now outstanding and receive in lieu thereof an equal amount 

3 per cent United States bonds due 20 years, the latter to carry 
no circulation privileges. 

In practice would result in having national banks reduce their 
circulation at the rate of 5 per cent per annum for 20 years, at the 
= Or cp time all national-bank notes would be fully retired from 

‘culation. 


SHOULD PROTECT BANKS. 


When it Is borne in mind that the Government has been the prise 


beneficiary as a result of the low rate of interest at which these bon 
have been floated, because of thelr required use by national banks as 
security for their circulating notes, thereby enab the Government to 
save millions of dollars on interest ann 7 | k all fair-minded 
people will feel that there is an obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to protect the banks a st loss on the bonds so held. 

reful consideration of t subject since my return from Washing- 
ton leads me to believe that any plan of currency legislation which 
provided for should either employ these bonds upon some basis which 
will protect the banks from loss, or it should take them up and pay 
them off or refund them into bonds which will be worth par in a normal 
market for securities. 

CRITICIZES NOTE ISSUE. 


The bill also provides for an issue of Federal reserve Treasury notes 
not to exceed $500,000,000, and in addition thereto a sum equal to the 
difference between the total amount of national-bank notes outstanding 
at any given time and the amount of such notes outstanding at the 
time of the passage of the Dill. 

It also provides that these notes shall p rt on their faces to be 
the obligations of the United States and s be issued at the discre- 
tion of the Federal reserve board and solely for the purpose of making 
advances to Federal reserve banks, 
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If the notes were the obligation of the Federal reserve banks alone, 
and properly secured, any emergency which could possibly cause a 
default in the payment of gold would not affect the credit of the Gov- 
ernment and would leave it free and unhampered to use its influence 
and prestige to bring about stability, whereas if the promise of the 
Government to redeem these notes in gold should be linked with that 
of the Federal reserve banks and a default should occur, neither would 
be free to assist the other. 


EFFECT IN TIME OF WAR. 


In case of war with a foreign nation, making it necessary for the 
Government to use its credit freely, its guarantee of the payment of 
these notes in gold would no doubt impair its ability to borrow on the 
most advantageous basis, and it would at the same time, through so 
materially increasing its obligations, cause more or less a 8 
concerning such outstanding notes, and if a condition shoul created 
through which the public would doubt the ability of the Government to 
pay gold against these notes, gold would be hoarded and the notes 
would depreciate in value. rthermore than this, the manner in 
which they must be gotten into circulation is unscientific and would 
have a tendency for inflation, for or plan which does not force imme- 
diate automatic redemption of a bank note, once it has served its pur- 
pose, is built upon a wrong premise. 


NOTE TAXATION WRONG. 


We believe that the theory of taxing notes to enforce their eye 
tion is wrong in principle and practice, and as a substitute for t 
lan and with a view to securing a system which would prevent infia- 
jon, we suggested that a Federal reserve bank should issue notes with- 
out tax 80 iong as it should maintain a 50 per cent gold reserve against 
its total liabilities, including deposits, but that such notes as it should 
have outstanding when its gold reserves would fall below 50 per cent 
should be taxed at the rate of 13 per cent for each 24 per cent its gold 
reserve should fall under 50 per cent down to 333 per cent. In prac- 
tice this would mean that a Federal reserve bank would have to pay a 
tax on its outstanding notes of 14 per cent when its gold reserve would 
be 474 per cent; 6 per cent when its reserve should drop to 40 per 
cent; and 103 per cent when its reserve would fall to 333 per cent, it to 
= pert eee from issuing notes when the reserve would fall below 
at point. 

If a proper system of currency and banking is adopted and there is 
established in the United States an open market for commercial paper, 
most of the evils that it is alleged are created through the concentra- 
tion of capital in the centers will disappear, for the banks of the coun- 
try are now forced to resort to stock = i loans, because that is 
the only avenue through which it is possible for them to secure liquid 
peper upon which funds can be immediately collected. 

he maintenance of a broad, open market for commercial paper and 
bilis of exchange would soon draw to that market the major portion 
of the money of out-of town banks that has been employed in the 
carrying of stock-exchange loans; therefore why disturb the reserve 
relations between banks so 8 and without any definite knowl- 
edge of what effect it may have on business? 


RESERVE SHIFT A MENACE. 


I contend this drastic and wholesale shifting of reserves from the 
natural centers where the requirements of business have caused them to 
flow automatically will disturb business and greatly impair the ability 
of the public to secure credit accommodations. 

If none of the balances in reserve city banks are to be counted as 
reserve it naturally follows that in time these balances will be with- 
drawn; especially so since the plan is so drawn as to encourage the 
members to do most of their business with the Federal reserve banks. 
Consequently, we are, I think, justified in the belief that in due time 
this business would practically be forced into the Federal reserve banks. 


CITES CASE OF OWN BANK. 


As a concrete case, take my own bank. Under normal conditions we 
have balances from our correspondents of over $100,000,000. If none 
of these balances can be counted as reserves by our correspondents and 
they are forced to carry them with the Federal reserve banks, does it 
not follow that we may ultimately lose that amount in bank or reserve 
deposits? We usually carry cash means of 40 per cent of our gross 
deposits, so that a $100,000,000 deposit gives us a loaning power of 
$60,000,000. To take away from the banks of Chicago e reserves 
thus carried by its banks for their correspondents, or $200,000,000, 
would decrease their loaning ability 1248. „000. In like manner, 
take away from New York City banks $240,000,000 in deposits of this 
character and you would reduce the loaning power of the banks of that 
city $180,000,000, 

Add to this the distarbance of business that would be caused by a 
similar and proportionate shrinkage in the ability of banks in nearly 
50 other reserve cities and in country banks to furnish credit to their 
customers and you will get some idea of the effect this “ redistribu- 
tion” of reserves will have upon general business. We are told that 
this shrinkage in our loaning 8 is to be offset by the right of 
member banks to rediscount with the Federal reserve bank. 

Now, if we, in_our bank, should carry a continuous line of redis- 
counts with the Federal reserve bank equal to our capital, we would, 
in the event we should lose our bank balances, still be obliged to 
reduce our loans $40,000,000. 


CURTAILS BANKING POWER, 


Take away the reserves we now carry for our correspondents and 
ou take away our ability to furnish large amounts of money to one 
rrower. Where, then, will those who require large amounts of money 
2 conduct of legitimate business go to secure their accommo- 
tions 

To my mind this is a subject that concerns the business man much 
more than it does the banker, especially sinee, as I have before stated, 
the effects of whatever changes are made must ultimately fall upon 
and be borne by the people. 

Somma gr I would recommend the following changes as a means 
of bringing the plan to a much more workable, as well as a more 
equitable, basis: 

Provide for representation of banks on the Federal reserve board, or 
for the organization of an advisory board, composed of one member 
selected by each Federal reserve bank, thus bringing into daily contact 
with the members of the Federal reserve Board men who would be 
familiar with the banking business and agricultural conditions in 
each section of the country, thereby insuring a more intelligent dis- 
charge of their duties so far as their actions would affect business in 
the various sections, 


* WOULD MODIFY RESERVE PLAN, 


Modify the section relating to reserves by providing that until the 
plan has been fully tried out one-third of the reserves that banks in 
country towns and in reserve cities are required to carry may be car- 
ried with reserve correspondents as is now done under the national 
banking law, leaving the requirement that banks in central reserve 
cities must carry 20 per cent reserves, one-half of which must be in 
their vaults and one-half to their credit in the Federal reserve bank, 

This would, as I have already stated, decentralize reserves in the 
centers.over one-half and would much less liable to disturb general 
business than the drastic and revolutionary shifting of reserves now 
provided for in the bill. 

Later on, say five years after the plan has been in operation, any 
farther . reserves of the banks found to be necessary or 
desirable could effected without taking the risk of disturbing 8 
that might follow if the plan proposed is now enforced. 


NOTE ISSUE REVISION, 

I would also recommend a change in the pl f he -issuil t 
notes. While I think it much preferable that t e Federal reserve tank 
should issue the notes, yet, . as I do how determined in their 
opinion are many who are powerful in the Democratic Party that the 

vernment should issue the notes, I am willing, in view of the fact 
that the notes are abundantly secured, to yield that point, but even 
then the limit of the amount that can be issued should te removed and 
the tax, instead of being on the notes when issued, should be levied 
only when the Federal reserve bank issuing them should fail to main- 
tain a proper reserve of gold against its liabilities. 

In closing Mr. Reynolds said he could not help but feel that 
the administration has a full conception of the ramifications of 
the power the bill vests in the Federal reserve board, and said 
he hoped that in the desire of Congress to enact the best possi- 
ble legislation it will clearly see the necessity for modifying 
the bill in two or three sections with a view of so harmoniz- 
ing the situation that the banks not only will be willing to enter 
the system, but that they will do so enthusiastically, and on 
that cooperative basis so necessary for the success of the plan 
and the future welfare of the country. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 32 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore made, ad- 
journed until Tuesday, July 15, 1913, at 12 o’clock m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Cooper Creek, N. J., with a view to in- 
creased depth and extension of the project (H. Doc. No. 134); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination and 
survey of Boca Ceiga Bay, Fla., with a view to securing a 
channel from the 8-feot contour near Point Pinellas and Maximo 
Point to existing channel to Clearwater Harbor (H. Doc. No. 
135) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed with illustration. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Manitowoc Harbor and River, Wis., with 
a view to deepening river and enlarging dredged basin inside 
breakwater (H. Doc. No. 136); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination of 
Kissimmee River, Fla., from Kissimmee to Lake Okechobee; 
examination of Caloosahatchee River, Fla., with a view to 
harmonizing general scheme for drainage of the Everglades 
(H. Doc. No. 137); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary exam- 
ination of Lumber River, N. C. and S. C., from its mouth to 
turnpike bridge in Hoke and Scotland Counties, N. C. (H. Doc. 
No. 138); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed with illustration. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination of 
Roanoke River from Clarksville, Va., to the present head of 
steamboat navigation, below Weldon, N. C. (I. Doc. No. 139); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustraticn. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations required for the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 20, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 
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140); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered te be 
rinted. 

4 8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting a clause for authority to use balance of appropriation 
of $15,000 made by act of March 4, 1907, For light and fog 
station at or near west end Lehigh Valley Railroad bridge, 
Passaic, N. J.,“ for establishing beacon lights to mark channel 
in Newark Bay, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 141); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
submitting request from the Superintendent of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane that authority be granted to exchange 
certain discarded machinery for new machinery to complete the 
power, heating, and lighting plant of the institution (H. Doc. 
No. 142) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, relative to 
the item in sundry civil appropriation bill making appropriation 
for public building at Canton, III. (H. Doc. No. 143); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 6826) providing for the purchase 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Spencer, 
in the State of Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 6827) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to change the name of the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service to the Public Health Service, to increase 
the pay of officers of said service, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 14, 1912; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 6828) to 
improve the efficiency of the Rural Delivery Service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6829) to provide for 
medical treatment of Confederate veterans in Government hos- 
pitals and care of needy veterans in the homes for soldiers; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 6830) providing 
for the establishment of experimental farms in each county and 
parish in the several States and Territories of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 6831) to quiet 
title to lot 5, section 33, township 14, range 18 east, Noxubee 
County, Miss.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6832) to remodel the public building at 
Mobile, Ala., known as the customhouse; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 6833) to amend section 5240 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States as amended by the 
act approved February 19, 1875, in relation to the compensation 
of national-bank examiners; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 3 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 6834) to enlarge, ex- 
tend, remodel, etc., post-office building at Kalamazoo, Mich. ; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. L'ENGLE: A bill (H. R. 6835) to provide for the 
examination and survey of Mosquito Inlet, Volusia County, 
Fla. ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6836) to provide for the examination and 
survey of Gilberts Bar, Palm Beach County, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 6837) to amend section 5137 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States in relation to the 
purchasing, holding, and conveying of real estate by national 
banking associations; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. HENRY: Resolution (H. Res. 200) providing for the 
examination and investigation of the papers, books, and manner 
of conducting business of State banking institutions; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Resolution (H. Res. 201) providing 
for a special committee of seven to consider the proposed Glass 
currency bill; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 106) propes- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
making the term of office of President six years; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 


By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of California, favoring the purchase of the Tioga Road, 
to complete free highway from Sacramento to Lake Tahoe; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of Califor- 
nia, favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of California, 
favoring the establishment of a national park in Butte County, 
Cal.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of California, 
favoring amendment of national banking laws so as to permit 
taxation of the income of national banking associations the 
same as that of domestic corporations; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the General 
Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania, urging the need of more 
land for the use of the United States arsenal at Frankford, in 
Philadelphia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DANFORTH: A bill (II. R. 6838) for the relief of 
Jane Higley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 6839) for the relief of 
the estate of Mark Beamer, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 6840) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert Stranahan; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6841) grant- 
ing a pension to William Lammerhirt; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6842) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Roche, alias James Brady; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 6843) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Wilkinson; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 6844) granting an increase 
of pension to James B. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6845) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin L. Keeton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6846) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Predeau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6847) granting 
an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Gilmore; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of John Gordon and 23 other 
citizens of Fredericksburg and community, Ohio, favoring the 
passage of the legislation prohibiting the misbranding of any 
article made from fabric, leather, or rubber; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Petition of the Pasadena Board 
of Trade, Pasadena, Cal., favoring the immediate passage of 
legislation for flood protection of the lower Mississippi River 
and the reclamation of its alluvial lands; to the Committee ou 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Switchmen’s Union, protest- 
ing against features of the workmen's liability act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Launderers’ Association, favoring 1-cent letter 
postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HENRY: Petition of sundry women of Texas, favor- 
ing the passage of legislation requiring the closing of the 
Panama Exposition on Sundays; to the Committee on Industrial 
Arts and Expositions. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and business men of various 
counties in Texas, favoring the passage of legislation compel- 
ling concerns selling goods direct to the consumer by mail to 
contribute their portion of the funds for the development of the 
local community, county, and State; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Aberdeen, Wash., favoring the establishment of 
adequate lighthouse and life-saving service on the north 
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Pacific coast; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of sundry manufacturers and 
merchants of Hartford, Conn., protesting against the free entry 
of Philippine cigars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of the National Business Houses 
of America, protesting .against features of the tariff bill rela- 
tive to the collection of customs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of the Ilinois Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, favoring House bill 1, relative to members of the Army 
Hospital Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, July 14, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved. 
COST OF ARMOR PLATE (S. DOC. NO. 129). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of May 27, 1913, certain information relative to 
armor plate and its manufacture, which, on motion of Mr. 
ASHURST, wus, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


CHARGES ON UNCLAIMED GOODS (S. DOC. No. 130). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy 
of a draft of a proposed bill to amend section 2963 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relative to the charges to 
be paid on unclaimed goods in the hands of collectors of cus- 
toms, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to a concurrent resolution authorizing the printing of 
30,000 copies of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. OLIVER. I present a concurrent resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, relative 
to the condemnation and purchase by the United States Govern- 
ment of a certain tract of land for the use of the United States 
arsenal at Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. I ask that the con- 
current resolution be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Concurrent resolution of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 53. 


IN THE SENATE, May 19, 1913. 


Whereas the United States arsenal at Frankford, in Philadelphia, occu- 
les a territory much too limited for its experimental work and for 
e proper location of its magazines for storing ammunition and 
explosives; and 
Whereas there is, immediately adjacent to the Frankford Arsenal, an 
undeveloped tract of land of about 20 acres, which is suitable in 
every way for experimental work and for the storing of ammunition 
and explosives under safe conditions: Therefore be it 
Resolved (if the house of representatives concur), That the attention 
of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from Pennsylvania is 
hereby invited to the need for the condemnation and purchase of this 
land, and said Senators and 5 are hereby respectfully 
urged to secure the necessary legislation for the procurement of the said 
tract of land for the United States; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth be directed to 
send to each Senator and Representative in the Congress of the United 
States from Pennsylvania a certified copy of this resolution. 


I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of the reso- 
lution passed in the Senate on May 19. 1913. 
HARMON M. KEPHART, 
Ohief Olerk of the Senate. 
Concurred in by the house of representatives May 5, 1913. 
THOMAS H. GARVIN, 
Chief Olerk House of Representatives. 


Approved the 19th day of June, A. D. 1913. 


Jons K. Tener. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy of concurrent resolution of 


ROBERT MCAFEE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


the general assembly No. 53. 


Mr. OLIVER presented a resolution adopted by the State 
Launderers’ Association of Pennsylvania and a memoria! of the 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the adoption 
of 1-cent letter postage, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Pittsburgh Chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, of Pennsylvania, praying that 
statuary and works of art be placed on the free list, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NORRIS. I present vesolutions adopted by the Ne- 
braska Branch of the National Association of Assistant Post- 
masters, in convention at Lincoln, Nebr., June 16, 1913, favoring 
the enactment of legislation placing positions in the Post Office 
Department, excepting that of the Postmaster General, in the com- 
petitive classified civil service, and so forth, and I ask that the 
resolutions be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. ; 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted the Nebraska Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of 1 at Lincoln, Nebr., June 10, 1918. 


We, the members of the Nebraska State Association of Assistant 
Postmasters in convention assembled, having met for the purpose of 
mutual benefit, protection, and instruction and tó consider and discuss 
the things that will make for the betterment of the postal service, do 
heartily recommend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we note with pleasure the attitude taken by President 
Wilson and the honorable Postmaster General in relation to the civil 
service and their evident determination to maintain and preserve the 
aes status of the service and their expressed intention to extend its 

efits to first, second, and third class 1 in the near future, 
with a view that ultimately the entire t Office Department and all 
positions connected therewith may be firmly established and conducted 
on a strictly business basis and entirely removed and separated from 
political activity and influence; and be it further 

Resolved, That in furtherance of this pur, and to hasten its adop- 
tion we heartily indorse Senate bill No. 724, introduced and prepared 
by George W. Norris, United States Senator from Nebraska, having for 
its purpose the padng ot all positions in the Post Office De 
excepting Postmaster neral, in the competitive classified civi 
and providing for promotions and transfers from lower to higher posi- 
tions and for adjusting the salaries of assistant postmasters in propor- 
tion to the duties involved and responsibilities assumed. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Potterville, and Berrien Springs, 
all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WEEKS presented resolutions adopted by the Fruit and 
Produce Exchange of Boston, Mass., favoring the adoption of 
1-cent letter postage, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A bill (S. 2789) to create a waterways commission and 
a board of river regulation to promote interstate commerce 
by the development and improvement of the rivers and water- 
ways and water resources of the United States and the co- 
ordination of and cooperation between rail and water routes, 
and by providing a fund for the regulation and control of 
the flow of rivers and for the maintenance at all seasons of a 
navigable stage of water in waterways and for the connection of 
rivers and waterways with the Great Lakes and with each 
other, and as a means to that end to provide for flood preven- 
tion and protection, and for water storage, and for the beneficial 
use of flood waters for irrigation and water power, and for the 
conservation and use of water in agriculture, and for the protec- 
tion of watersheds from denudation and erosion, and from forest 
fires, and for the cocperation in such work of Government sery- 
ices and bureaus with each other and with States, munici- 
palities, and for local agencies. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BURTON. The question of the reference of a similar 
bill came up at the last Congress. I think it should go to the 
Committee on Commerce. Clearly that is where it belongs. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I shall contend that the bill should go to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, but I know that there 
will be debate upon that subject, and I ¿sk that the bill be 
printed and lie on the table at present, until a proper reference 
can be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the table. 


ent, 
service, 


The bill will be printed and lie on 


1913. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2739) to create a waterways commission and a board of river 
regulation to promote interstate commerce by the development and 
improvement of the rivers and waterways and water resources of the 
United States and the coordination of and cooperation between rail 
and water routes, and by providing a fund for the regulation and 
control of the flow of rivers and for the maintenance at all seasons 
of a navigable stage of water in waterways and for the connection of 
rivers and waterways with the Great Lakes and with each other, and 
as a means to that end to provide for flood 1 and protection 
and for water storage and for the beneficial use of flood Waters for 
irrigation and water power, and for the conservation and use of water 
in agriculture, and for the protection of watersheds from denudation 
and erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation in such 
work of Government services and bureaus with each other and with 
States, municipalities, and other local agencies. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of ris Goa annyally for each of 
the 10 years following the first day o July, 1913, is 8 reserved 
set aside, and appropriated, and made avallable until expended, out of 
any moneys not otherwise appropriated, as a special fund in the Treas- 
ury, to be known as the river regulation fund, to be used to pro- 
mote interstate commerce by the development and improvement of the 
rivers and waterways of the United States and their connections with 
the Great Lakes and with each other, and by the coordination of and 
cooperation between rail and water routes and transportation, and the 
establishment and maintenance of adequate terminal and transfer facili- 
ties and systems and their maintenance, improvement, and protection, 
and by the making of examinations and surveys and by the construction 
of engineering and other works and proyec u ‘or the regulation and con- 
trol of the flow of rivers and their tributaries and source streams, and 
the standardization of such flow, and by the maintenance of navigable 
stages of water at all seasons of the year in the waterways of the 
United States, and by preventing silt and sedimentary material from 
being carried into and deposited in waterways, channels, and harbors, 
and by the conservation, development, and utilization of the water 
resources of the United States, and by flood prevention and protection 
through the establishment, construction, and maintenance of natural 
and artificial reservoirs for water storage and control, and the protec- 
tion of watersheds from denudation, erosion, and surface wash, and from 
forest fires, and the maintenance and extension of woodland and other 

rotective cover thereon, and the reclamation of swamp and overflow 
onds and arid lands, and the building of drainage and irrigation works 
in order that the flow of rivers shall be regulated and controlled not 
only through the use of flood waters for ir baht on the upper tribu- 
taries, but also through controlling them in fixed and established chan- 
nels in the lower valleys and plains, and by doing all things necessary 
to provide for any and all beneficial uses of water that will contribute 
to its conservation or storage in the ground or in surface reservoirs as 
an aid to the regulation or control of the flow of rivers, and by acquir- 
ing, holding, ning, and transferring lands and any other property that 
may be needed for the aforesaid purposes, and by doing such other 
things as may be specified in this act or necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes thereof, and by securing the cooperation therein 
of States, municipalities, and other local agencies, as hereinafter set 
forth, and for the payment of all expenditures provided for In this act; 
the ultimate purpose of this act being the maintenance at all times o 
a navigable stago of water in all inland waterways, and flood preven- 
tion and protection, and river regulation and the control of the volume 
of water forming the stage of the river from its sources, so as to 
standardize the river flow, as contradistinguished from and supple- 
mental to channel improvement as heretofore undertaken and provided 
for under the various acts commonly known as river and harbor acts. 


CREATION OF THE WATERWAYS COMMISSION AND TITE BOARD OF RIVER 
REGULATION. 

Src. 2. That a commission is hereby created, to be known as the 
waterways commission, consisting of the President of the United 
States, who shall be the chairman of said commission, with the power of 
veto, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Agricuiture, and the chairman of the board of river regulation, to 
be appointed as hereinafter provided. The chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the chairman of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion shall be ex officio advisory members of sald waterways commission. 

The waterways commission shall have authority to direct and control 
all proceedings and operations and all things done or to be done under 
this net. and to establish all rules and regulations which may in their 
judgment be necessary to carry into effect such direction and control 
consistent with the provisions of this act. and with existing law and 
with any provisions which Congress may from time to time enact. 

All plans and estimates prepared by the board of river regulation, as 
hereinafter provided, which contemplate or provide for expenditures 
from the river-regulation fund, shall be submitted to the waterways 
commission for final approval before any of the expenditures therein 
provided for or contemplated are authorized or made, or any construc- 
tion work undertaken or contracts let under or in pursuance of such 

lans: Provided, That in case of an emergency the chairman of the 

ard of river regulation shall have full power to act, and shall report 
in detail his action in every case to the waterways commission at its 
next meeting after his action, 

The members of said commission shall serve as such only during 
their 8 in their respective official positions, and any vacancy 
on the commission shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment, * 

A board is hereby created to be known as the board of river regu- 
lation, consisting of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
the chairman of the Mississippi River Commission, the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, the Director of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, the Forester of the Department of Agriculture, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, one civil engineer, one sanitary 
engineer, one hydroelectric engineer, one expert in transportation, and 
a chairman of the board. The last five shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and hold office at his pleasure, and they shall each receive an 
annual compensation of $10,000, except the chairman, who shall receive 
$12,000, and they shall receive a per diem in lieu of actual expenses 
when absent from headquarters on official business, to be determined by 
the waterways commission. Such compensation and per diem, together 
with all the general expenses of the board, shall be payable out of the 
appropriation hereinafter apportioned to the Smithsonian Institution. 
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The members of said board. with the exception of the five members ap- 
8 by the President, shall serve as such only during their incum- 

ncy in their respective official positions, and any vacancy on the board 
shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointment. 

The five members of the board appointed by the President shali 
constitute an executive committee of which the chairman of the board 
shall be chairman, and said executive committee shall have the general 
executive direction and supervision of the operations of said board of 
river regulation under rules and regulations to be established by the 
waterways commission. 

A secretary of the board shall be appointed by the executive com- 
mittee, and shall hold office at their pleasure, and he shall receive 
an annual compensation of $5,000 and a per diem when absent from 
headquarters on official business to be determined by the waterways 
commission, payable out of the appropriation hereinafter apportioned 
for the Smithsonian Institution. 

All formal action taken and all expenditures made or authorized by 
the board of river regulation shall be reported to the waterways 
commission, and shall be by the commission transmitted to Congress 
annually or at such more frequent times as may appear to the com- 
mission desirable or at such times as Congress may require. 

Whenever, in their judgment, it may be advisable, in order to 
expedite construction, the waterways commission may order such con- 
struction work as they may determine to be done under the immediate 
direction, by contract or otherwise, of the executive committee, in 
which case such work shall be paid for from the apportionment of the 
service or bureau or organization under which it would otherwise have 
been done,- such transfer and application of any apportionment made 
by this act being hereby authorized, 

The waterways commission shall further have power to temporarily 
provide for disbursements under this act, other than those above 
provided for, by transfers from one apportionment hereunder to 
another: Provided, however, That such transfers shall be equalized and 
the money so diverted restored to the apportionment from which it 
was transferred, as nearly as may be, within the period of 10 years 
covered by this act. 

The waterways commission may, if at any time it shall be in their 
judgment advisable, appoint from the public service additional members 
of the board of river regulation; and they may also create and 
appoint from the public service the members of subordinate boards or 
commissions to promote the purposes of this act and expedite and facill- 
5 the administration thereof and operations and construction there- 
under, 

COOPERATION WITH STATES, MUNICIPALITIES, AND OTHER AGENCIES, 


Sec. 3. That the board of river regulation shall, in all cases where 
possible and practicable, entourage promote, and endeavor to secure the 
cooperation of States, municipalities, public and quasi-public corpora- 
tions, towns, counties, districts, communities, persons, and associations 
in the carrying out of the purposes and objects of this act, and in 
making the investigations and doing all coordinative and constructive 
work provided for herein; and it shall in each case endeavor to secure 
the financial cooperation of States and of such local authorities, agen- 
cles, and organizations to an extent at least equal in amount to the 
sum expended by the United States; and it shall negotiate and 
arrangements and plans for the apportionment of work, cost, and bene- 
fits, according to the jurisdiction, powers, de ome and benefits of each, 
respectively, and with a view to assigning to the United States such 

rtion of such development, promotion, regulation, and control as can 
bo promptly undertaken by the United States by virtue of its power to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce and promote the general wel- 
fare, and by reason of its proprietary interest in the public domain, and 
to the States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and individ- 
uals such portion as properly belongs to their jurisdiction, rights, and 
interests, and with a view to properly apportioning the costs and bene- 
fits, and with a view to so uniting the plans and works of the United 
States within its jurisdiction, and of the States and municipalities, 
respectively, within their jurisdictions, and of corporations, communi- 
ties, and individuals within their respective powers and rights, as to 
secure the highest development and utilization of the waterways and 
water resources of the United States. 

The board may receive and use any funds or property donated or 
subscribed to it or in any way provided for cooperative work, but no 
moneys shall be expended under any arrangement for cooperation until 
the funds to be provided by all parties to such arrangement shall have 
been made available for disbursement. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDEPENDENT INITIATIVE AND CONSTRUCTION. 


Sec. 4. That all things done under this act shall be done with a 
view not only to constructive cooperation, as herein provided, but also 
with the definite and specific object of enlarging the fleld of accom- 

lishment contemplated by the act through promoting and encouraging 
ndependent initiative and construction by States, municipalities, dis- 
tricts, and other local agencies and organizations, and creating object 
lessons and building models and making demonstrations that will have 
that effect and influence and induce such supplemental and independent 
action and construction. 

CONFERENCE AND COOPERATION OF BUREAUS AND STATES. 


Sec. 5. That it shall be the ai of said board to coordinate and 
bring into conference and cooperation the various sclentifle and con- 
structive bureaus of the United States with each other and with the 
representatives of States, phe Fe 
porations, towns, counties, districts, communities, and associations, and 
of foreign nations on international streams, in the carry out and 
accomplishment of all the provisions, purposes, and objects of this act. 
The board shall have authority to call upon and to bring into co- 
operation any other Federal department or bureau whose investigations 
or assistance may be found necessary to the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this act, and the board is hereby authorized to defray the 
expenses of such investigations or assistance through a transfer of so 
much of its appropriation as may be necessary to the Federal depart- 
ment or bureau thus brought into cooperation. 


CORRELATION, COORDINATION, AND ADMINISTRATIVE ECONOMY. 


Sec. 6. That the board shall harmonize and unify and bring into 
correlation and coordination the investigations made, and information, 
data, and facts collected and obtained by the various bureaus or offices 
of the Government relating to or connected with the matters and sub- 
jects referred to and the questions Involved in this act, and to print, 
publish, and disseminate the same, and it shall exercise such genera 
supervision as may be necessary to provide against duplication or 
unnecessary, inadequate, unrelated, or incomplete work in connection 
therewith, and shall make such recommendations to the waterwa 
commission as it may deem advisable at any time for the accomplish- 


ities, public and quasi-public—cor-— 
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ment of that end or in the interest of harmonious 


cooperation, efficiency, 
and economy in carrying out the Pu ses of this act. The fal 
function of the board at all times shall be to promote the adoption of 
the best and most approved methods and systems of investigation, ad- 
ministration, construction, and operation in carrying out such specific 
improvements, works, and projects as are authorized by this act, or 
which may be from time to time authorized by Congress, if within the 
scope of the work of the said board as herein set forth; and it shall 
further be the special function of the board to effect the largest possible 
saving as the result of the unification, correlation, and coordination of 
the work of the various bureaus in the investigations and administrative 
and constructive work provided for in this act in accordance with 
= ed law or with such provisions as Congress shall from time to 
e impose, 


REPORTS, PLANS AND ESTIMATES BY THE BOARD. 


Sec, 7. That the functions of the board shall be to obtain full in- 
formation through its members concerning all proposed tures 
provided for within the scape of this act. ch bureau or service chief 
member shall report to the board the work proposed by the bureau or 
organization which he represents, and shall present full plans and esti- 
mates covering such proposed construction or action. The findings and 
conclusions of the board and adopted by it for construction and 
action shall be binding upon e members thereof in so far as may be 
consistent with existing laws. 


REFERENCES TO AND INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Sec.8. That all matters involving apparent conflict with depart- 
mental authority, jurisdiction, or process or as to which the board 
may desire suggestions or advice, all be laid before the President, who 
may thereupon call into conference the 8 commission, and 
after consideration of such matters by the commission, suitable instruc- 
tions shall be issued by the President to heads of departments, with a 
view to securing unity of action along the lines approved by the Presi- 
dent and the commission, 

EXECUTION OF PLANS AND WORK BY THE SEVERAL BUREAUS. 


Src. 9. That in the execution of all plans and duties intrusted or 
delegated to the several bureaus the ive chiefs thereof, a 
under departmental regulations and 5 shall execute the wor 
according to the methods prescribed by law, the functions of the 
of, river regulation being those of a consulting and advisory body, with 
power to make recommendations to the President and the waterways 
commission, and through the President to the heads of departments, 
with a view to effective coordination and cooperation as to all things 
pro y act, and to carry out such work as Congress shall from 
time to time prescribe or has p is act. 

COMPREHENSIVE PLANS FOR RIVER REGULATION, 


Sec. 10. That the board of river regulation shall develop, formulate, 
prepare, consider, and determine upon comprehensive plans for the 
conservation, use, and development of the water and forest resources 
of the United States in such manner as will best. re; te the flow of 
rivers and their tributaries and source streams, and the stage of water 
im inland waterways, and the confincment of all rivers and 8 
at all times within fixed and established channels, and embracing, wi 
that oes the construction of levees and revetments and all works 
necessary for the fixation of channels and flood protection, drainage, 
and the reclamation of swamp and overflow lands; water storage in 
natural and artificial reservoirs; the beneficial use of waters for irri- 
gation and for all domestic, municipal, and industrial purposes; the 
maintenance and development of underground water pee ner and the 
storage of water in the ground and in irrigated lands and underground 
reservoirs; the enlargement of the areas and raising of the levels of the 
ground waters; the construction of flood-water canals, 8 and 

ing dams; the control and regulation of drainage and the 
replenishment of streams by return seepage; the 3 of forests 
and maintenance of woodland cover as sources of stream flow; the pre- 
vention of denudation and erosion; the protection of channels and 
harbors from eroded soil materials; the clarification of streams; the 
utilization of water power; the prevention of the pollution of streams 
and rivers; the sanitary disposal of sewage and purification of water 
supplies ; the best distribution of forests, woodlands, and other growth, 
and of cultivated and irrigated areas in thelr relation to river flow; the 
rotection of forested and woodland areas from destruction by fire or 
— the reforestation of denuded areas; the planting of forests and 
establishment of forest plantations; the preservation and planting of 
woodlands and any other growth and protective cover on watersheds ; 
the increase and development of the porosity and absorbent qualities 
and storage 3 of the soil upon which rain or snow may fall; 
the and furnishing of plans for flood-water storage and other 
works for irrigation and poses for farms, towns, and villages; the 
acquisition, subdivision, and settlement in small, intensively cultivated 
farms of lands for water ee by irrigation; the building of the 
irrigation systems for such lands, including reservoirs, dams, canals, 
ditches, and all necessary works; the protection of farms, villages 
towns, and municipalities from 2 by freshets and overflow; an 
the impounding of flood waters in artificial lakes and storage reservoirs 
to prevent floods and overflows, erosion of river banks, and breaks in 
levees, and to ate the flow of streams and reenforce such flow 
during drought and low-water periods, the ultimate ob, of all such 
wick bet to regulate and. so far as possible, stand the flow of 
rivers a their tributaries and source streams, and in the accom- 
plishment of that object to induce and secure the 5 of State: 
municipalities, districts, counties, towns, and other local agencies an 
organizations. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 

Sec. 11. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution to give especial attention to the acquisition from foreign 
countries and from all sources of all obtainable knowledge concerning 
the problems involved in the work of the board and to diffuse and dis- 
— ayia the same, and to establish and maintain a museum of water 
and forest resources in which such knowledge shall be placed before the 

ple, with object lessons illustrating the trous consequences that 

ve resulted from the neglect of such conservation and particularly 
the failure to conserve the forest and water resources in other countries 
of the world, and to utilize the resources of the institution under his 
charge, which may be available for that purpose, to aid in the education 
ublic in the elements of knowledge which lead to the successful 
regulation of water and of the flow of rivers and the use of water in 


connection with agriculture and the intensive cultivation of land, and 
in connection with all other industries. 

. BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 

Sec. 12. That it shall be the duty of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry to collate and bring together for the information of the 


board the results of all investigations with reference to soil and the 
e of crops through the use of water as a fertilizer and stimu- 

t to plant growth, and of the relation of water in excess or deficiency 
to successful crop production. He shall recommend for the considera- 
tion of the board such further investigations as may ox be con- 
ducted in connection with the purposes for which the board is created 
and which shall lead to the largest and most valuable results bein: 
obtained through the use of water in connection with successful plan 
growth and increased crop production, and the establishment of a 
national system for the information of the people in the intensive culti- 
vation of small tracts of land, with a view to increasing food produc- 
tion and thereby reducing the cost of living and encouraging suburban 
and rural settlement and homemaking, and the beneficial use of water 
in connection therewith as an ultimate influence for river reguiation in 
ald of interstate commerce. 


FOREST SERVICE, 


Sec. 13. That it shall be the duty of the Forester of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to present to the board all essential facts bearing 
upon the relation of forests to the various problems under consideration 
and the value and importance of forests and woodland and other growth 
and their proper control and extension and protection from fire; 
such facts as may be essential to the proper enlargement of forested 
areas for the protection of watersheds and the maintenance of the flow 
of rivers 3 the low-water season and the prevention of denudation 
and erosion, with consequent silting up of waterways and harbors, and 
to prepare and present to the board comprehensive plans for the pro- 
tection of the forests from fire and other destructive agencies. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Sec. 14. That it shall be the duty of the Director of the Geological 
Survey to recommend to the board appropriate surveys and examina- 
tions, and upon proper approval cause to executed topographic sur- 
veys of each drainage basin, these being planned with reference to the 
work contemplated by the board and the immediate demands and needs 
of the board. Such surveys shal] include and show, in addition to the 
topography. the character of all lands embraced therein, and it shall 
be h uty to classify the same and designate the best use to which 
said lands be devoted in carrying out the provisions of this act. 
The 2 c maps shall be of such scale as will pg out the ex- 
istence of feasible storage or reservoir sites. He shall make such addi- 
tional surveys of specific localities as may be red by the construct- 
ing engineers, and in such surveys he shall establish monuments based 
on etic horizontal and vertical control. The surveys shall be of 
such nature as to provide adequate bases for geologic investigation and 
engineering works. He shal cause measurements to be made of 
the flow of streams at such places as may be designated by the board 
as ylelding results of largest importance in the discussion of the prob- 
lems in hand and the execution of 8 eering works, and 
shall carry on such studies in river pollution and purification, in water- 
power possibilities, and other investigations as the rd may 


desi, te. It shall be his further duty to examine all forested lands or 
lands intended to be afforested or reforested which it is pro d to 
purchase under this act, and to report whether the control use of 


such lends will influence the 1 of water supplies or stream 
flow or tend te regulate the flow of navigable rivers on whose water- 
sheds they are located. 

RECLAMATION SERVICE. 


Sec. 15. That it shall be the duty of the Director of the Reclamation 
Service to bring before the board the results attained in the construc- 
tion of works of irrigation and reclamation throughout the arid and 
semiarid ions of the United States, and the application of the experl- 
ence thus obtained to the conditions existing in the more humid sections 
of the United States. He s extend the surveys and investigations 
and construction of irrigation works such as are authorized in the act 
of June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act, throughout the United 
States and including reclamation of land by as well as irri- 
gation : Provided, however, That no of the fund created by the act 
of June 17, 1902, shall be expended for this purpose. Such further in- 
vestigations and construction and operations in States and Territories 
other those covered by the original act above referred to and 
amendments thereto shall be made in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as shall be established by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
shall be subject to such of the terms, provisions, and requirements of 
said reclamation act as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine 
are to We made applicable thereto, but shall be at the expense of the 
river regulation fund created by this act, and expenditures from said 
last-mentioned fund may be similarly made in any State or Territory. 
He shall construct, operate, and maintain, until otherwise provided by 
law, such irrigation and drainage works and systems as the board may 
determine are needed for the regulation of the streams and rivers and 
the improvement of agricultural conditions, or for the proper control, 
disposition, and utilization of sewage or other waste waters which with- 
out such regulation would pollute the streams or injuriously affect the 
health or pro ity of the community. He shall also present to the 
board proposed plans for cooperation with irrigation or drainage proj- 
ects or enterprises constructed, initiated, or contemplated by States, 
districts, municipalities, corporati associations, or individuals, and 
shall negotiate agreements for coordinating and making more useful 
works already in existence or proposed through their incorporation into 
more effective systems. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 


Sec. 16. That the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army shall 
present to the board all pro plans for works proposed to be built 
under this act which the waterways com on shall determine are 
to be built under his supervision, including plans for levees, dikes, 
revetments, dams, canals, cut-offs, spillways, controlled outlets, flood- 
water channels, and wasteways, bank-protective and cbannel-fixation 
works, reservoirs or basins for the sarees of flood waters for flood 
prevention and river control, or works for which examinations and 
surveys have been made by or with the cooperation of States, munici- 
palities, or districts, and which it is sought to have constructed under 
this act, together with such facts and data as may be required for 
the constraction of such works, or any of them, for the regulation of 
the flow of rivers. He shall also construct, operate, and maintain such 
levees, flood-prot: m, channel-fixation, and bank-protective works as 
are built in accordance with this act and also such reservoirs as are 
so built for the storage of water to control and regulate the flow of 
rivers, and to reenforce such flow in seasons of low water and to 
prevent floods and protect lands and communities from overflow as 
may be determined by the waterways commission: Provided, howcver, 
That the provisions of this section shall be so administe as in no 
rsede or conflict with any specific provisions which Congress 


way to supe 
shall from time to time make by way of appropriations other than 
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such as are made bx this act for work and improvements to be per- 
formed or maintained by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
but that all work prescribed under this section shall be supplemen 


to and coordinated with the work as specifically prescribed by Congress 


in other acts. 
DUTIES OF EXECUTIVA COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT, 


Sec. 17. That it shall be the duty of the members of the board of 
river regulation appointed by the President and constitut! the 
executive committee of the board of river regulation, as_hercinbefore 
provided, under the direction of the chairman of the board to consider, 
repare, and present to the rd comprehensive plans providing for 
e best utilization of the water resources of the United States in con- 
nection with river regulation, flood 8 and protection, and the 
increase of the flow of rivers in low-water seasons and the main- 
j tenance at all times of a navigable stage of water in the waterways 
ot the United States, and providing also for the coordination of and 
‘cooperation between rail and water routes of transportation, and the 
establishment, maintenance, and protection of terminals and transfer 
sites and facilities for transshipment between rail and water routes, and 
to adjust all the plans contemplated for the projects constructed under 

act to the ultimate purpose of regulating and standardizing the 
of the rivers and inland waterw: of the United States, In ald of 
interstate commerce as aforesaid; and further to give expert advice to 

e board in its consideration of details, problems, and projects; and 

t shall be their special duty to constantly promote and stimulate 
harmonious and effective cooperation between the different bureaus and 
services of the National Government and between the Nation and 
States, municipalities, and other local agencies in working out con- 
structive plans under this act; and it shall further be th duty to 
examine and study the plans presented to the board for 8 
with the view of promoting the fullest possible measure of efficiency an 
economy in administration and construction, and avoiding all duplica- 
tion in the work of the respective bureaus. 

EQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT AMONG WATERWAY SYSTEMS. 


Src. 18. That in carrying out the provisions of this act regard must 
be had, as far as practicable, to the equitable apportionment and con- 
temporaneous execution of the works and projects contemplated under 
this act among the several water systems of the Uni States. 

Not less than $10,000,000 annually for 10 years shall be apportioned 
to the Appalachian and Atlantic region, including the 3 within 
the drainage basins of all rivers flowing into the Mississippi River be- 
low the Ohio River or into the Gulf of Mexico east of the Mississippi 


River or into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Not less than $10,000.000 annually for 10 years shall be apportioned 
ortioned 


to the drainage basin of the Ohio River. 

Not less than $5,000,000 annually for 10 years shall be a 
to the drainage basin of the Mississippi River above St. Louis and the 
territory included in the drainage basins of the rivers draining into 
Canada or into the Great Lakes or into the Mississippi River from the 
east between East St. Louis and Cairo, III. 

Not less than $10,000,000 annually for 10 years shall be apportioned 
to the 3 River from St. Louis to the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
territory lying between the Atchafalaya River, the Mississippi River 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and including the Atchafalaya River as a flood 
water outlet for the Mississippi River, and including the controlling 
works necessary for such use of said Atchafalaya River, and all levees 
and bank protective works, cut-offs, and auxilia -water channels 
necessa o control and prevent all overflows from said Atchafalaya 
River which shall, in this res: ct be regarded as in the same class witn 
the Mississippi River and entitled to the same recognition in the matter 
of levee construction and flood protection for adjacent territory as the 
main Mississippi River. 

Not less than $10,000,000 annually for 10 years shall be apportioned 
to the territory cluded in the dra basins of the Missouri River 
and other rivers, bayous, and waterways flowing into the nee 
River from the west below St. Louis or rape | or debouching directly 
or through connecting waterways into the Gulf of Mexico west of the 
Atchafalaya River, 3 

Not less than $5,000,000 annually for 10 years shall be ap ortioned 
to the territory including the drainage basin of the Colorado River, and 
extending on the west to the crest of the watersheds draining into the 
Pacific Ocean, and on the north to the drainage basin of the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers; not less than $5,000,000 annually for 10 years to 
the drainage basins of the rivers flowing through or into the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Aerin or into the cific Ocean in California; and 
not less than $5,000,000 annually for 10 years to the drainage basins of 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers and other rivers flowing into the Pacific 
Ocean in Oregon and Washington. 

The Lape basin of every river above mentioned shall be under- 
stood to include all the tributaries and source streams of such rivers. 


REPLENISHMENT OF RIVER REGULATION FUND BY BOND ISSUE. 


Sec. 19. That the President is authorized, whenever the current reye- 
nues are insufficient to provide the $60,000,000 annually — riated 
for the river regulation fund, to make up the deficiency in suc fund by 
the issue and sale of United States bonds, bearing interest at a rate not 
exceeding 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and running for 
a period not exceeding 30 years. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND APPORTIONMENT, 


Sec. 20. That the moneys hereby annually appropriated in section 1 
of this act shall, subject to all the provisions of this act, be apportioned 
and expended by the services and bureaus herein named in carryin 
the purposes and provisions of this act and under the direction o 
heads of the respective departments and In accordance with existing 
laws and regulations or such modifications thereof as may be made from 
time to time in accordance with the general system or systems proposed 
by the board and approved by the waterways commission in the follow- 
ing sums annually, which shall be available until expended for the fol- 
lowing Nog tare 

For the Smithsonian Institution, for obtaining information and mate- 
rial relating to the subjects covered by this act in the United States 
and foreign countries. and publishing and distribu the same to the 
people of the United States, and for the establishment and maintenance 
of a museum of water and forest resources, and for AA purposes 
mentioned or referred to in section 11 of this act, $1,000,000. 

For the Bureau of Plant Industry, for the increase and development 
of the 8 and absorbent qualities and storage capacity of the 
soil upon which rain or snow may fall in order that its run-off may be 
in that way checked and the water absorbed into the earth, and to That 
end for the establishment and maintenance of garden schools and dem- 


i 


out 
the 


onstration garden farms, and instruction in intensive cultivation and 
the use of water for irrigation therein and in rural industrial com- 
munities, and for investigations and instruction with reference to ter- 
racing and methods of cultivation adapted to preventing erosion on hill- 
side slopes, and with reference to the use of water as a fertilizer and 
stimulant to plant growth in all ways, and the adoption of all methods 
of agriculture that will increase the porosity and absorbent qualities of 
the soll and check surface wash or erosion or sudden run-off and thereby 
tend to prevent the formation of floods, and for the acquisition of lands 
that may be . eh for such 9 and for anz other purposes 
mentioned or referred to In section 12 of this act, $6,600,000, 

For the Geological Survey, for topographie surveys and the measure- 
ment of streams and other hydrographic and hydrologic works, and for 
the examination of lands intended to be purchased under this act, and 
for any other things required by the board to be done in connection with 


any. investigation or construction done under this act, $3,000,000. 
‘or the Reclamation Service, for the reclamation of lands by either 
irrigation or drainage, or both, and for the building of irrigation and 


drainage systems to aid in the regulation or equalization of the flow of 
rivers and their tributaries and source streams through the conserva- 
tion, utilization, and ground storage of waters in phen ag or drained 
lands, and for the acquisition and improvement by irrigation or drain- 
age of spanne tracts of land for intensive cultivation and settlement, 
and for the bullding of canals and ditches, and carrying to completion 
any and all methods of 5 water for irrigation as a means for 
water conservation or river regulation, and for any other purpose men- 
tioned or referred to in section 15 of this act, $20,000,000, 

For the Forest Service, (a) for the protection from fire and insect 
infestation of national forests, where such protection is essential to 
the preservation and maintenance of water sappia and for the acqui- 
sition of lands within or near existing national forests or other lands 
which are necessary to the adequate protection of water supplies, and 
for panang the necessary roads, trails, fire lines, fire-protection stations, 
telephone lines, and for any and all other things required for such 
fire protection, including the fighting of fires and the employment of 
forest guards and rangers, $3,000,000. 

(b) r the protection from fire of the forested watersheds of all 
rivers and streams, and for the organization and maintenance of a 
system of fire protection on any private or State forest lands situated 
upon the watersheds of such rivers or streams, in 5 with any 
State or group of States, in the manner provided for in an act entitled 
“An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or States, 
or with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of 
navigable streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the nayigability of rivers,” known 
as the Appalachian National Forest act, and also in direct cooperation 
with cities, counties, towns, villages, and other owners of woodlands 
and forested areas on watersheds, and wherever essential to the pres- 
ervation of water supplies and for the protection of such forested water- 
sheds and areas from insect infestation, $1,000,000. 

fe) For the protection, perpetuation, enlargement, maintenance, regu- 
lation, and control of water supplies by the establishment and mainte- 
nance of forest nurseries, the prung or replanting of forests, the 
reforestation of denuded areas, the 8 out of silvicultural improve- 
ments in the national forests, and the establishment and maintenance of 
forest plantations and parks and the acquisition of lands therefor to 

rovide instruction in e planting and care of trees and forests for 

e pu of awakening and maintaining a local interest in and 
knowledge of the relation of forests to the preservation of water supplies 
and stream flow, 81.000.000. 

(d) For the acquisition of forest lands by and through the National 
Forest Reservation Commission as and in the manner provided for in 
the Appalachian National Forest act above referred to. subject to all 
the conditions and requirements contained in said act, $5,000,000. 

Provided, That the provisions of the said iy ewer National 
Forest act shall, after the expiration thereof by limitation, still con- 
tinue and be in force with reference to all moneys made available for 
expenditure thereunder by this act, either for fire protection or for the 
acquisition of forest lands. 

‘or the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for building bank 
protective works to prevent erosion and cutting of the banks and 
consequent caving, and to control the river and hold it in a permanently 

and established channel, and for building and maintaining levees, 
revetments, dikes, walls, embankments, gates, wasteways, by-passes, 
cut-offs, spillways, controlled outlets, drainage canals, flood-water - 
canals, and channels, weir dams, sill dams, restraining dams, impound- 
ing basins, and bank-protective works for river regulation, and, as a 
means to that end, the building of works for reclamation, drainage, and 
flood protection, and for building reservoirs and artificial lakes and 
basins for the storage of flood waters to prevent and protect against 
floods and overflows, erosion of river banks, and breaks in levees, and to 
regulate the flow of source streams, rivers, and waterways, and re- 
— such flow during drought and low-water periods, and for the 


operation and maintenance of the same, $20,000,000. 


By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 2740) relating to additional entries on lands sub- 
ject to entry under the enlarged homestead act; to the Commit- 
tee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 2741) making it unlawful for individuals, corpora- 
tions, or associations to employ armed men or bodies of armed 
men on their premises for any purpose; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2742) granting an increase of pension to George II. 
Barmby (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2743) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Taylor (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2744) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
M. Clark (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2745) granting an increase of pension to Catharine 
H. Warner (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2746) granting an increase of 


pension to Annie L. 
Larkin (with accompanying papers) ; ; 
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A bill (S. 2747) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Whiting (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2748) granting an increase of pension to Purleyette 
M. Burnett (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2749) granting an increase of pension to Mary F. 
Wilcox (with accompanying papers); and 

i A bill (S. 2750) granting an increase of pension to Harriet B. 

5 74 5 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

| By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2751) granting a pension to Harriet E. Vose; and 

A bill (S. 2752) granting a pension to Bridget Fahey (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

| By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2753) granting an increase of pension to David 
Nosebraugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2754) for the relief of James Baird; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 2755) for the relief of George H. Hunting (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2756) to repeal section 20 of the act entitled “An 
m to amend the national banking laws,” approved May 30, 

908. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In connection with the bill I beg leave to 
state that its object is to have a bill pending which possibly 
may be taken advantage of in case a reform can not be made at 
this session in the banking and currency laws of the country. I 
desire to call attention to the fact that section 20 of the act 
approved May 30, 1908, known as the Aldrich-Vreeland emer- 
gency currency bill, provides as follows: 

That this act shall expire by limitation on the 30th day of June, 1914. 

In case no currency bill should be passed at the present ses- 
sion of Congress, I shall make an effort te have that section 
repealed, so that if any money stringency develops it may be 
relieved as provided by law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. SMOOT. I submit an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for Schedule K—wool and manufactures of wool— 
of House bill 3321—the tariff bill—which 1 ask be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRADLEY submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which were referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


CAUCUS ACTION ON THE TARIFF. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask unanimous consent to publish in the 
Recorp extracts from a press dispatch concerning the action of 
the Democratic caucus on the tariff, including my personal 
comment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Will the Senator repeat his suggestion? 
We could not hear him on this side. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask leave to insert in the Record a brief 
statement which I made regarding the action of the caucus on 
the tariff. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I could not hear what the statement was 
about. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is a brief statement which was pub- 
lished in the newspapers regarding the caucus action on the 
tariff. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nevada? * 


Mr. SMOOT. Is it the request that it be printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT., The statement was not delivered here, of 
course? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg pardon of the Senator from Nevada, 
but I did not hear his request. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask leave to print in the Recorp a brief 
statement which was published in the press, including comment 
made by myself, regarding the caucus action on the tariff, 


There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CLAIM 49 VOTES FOR THE TARIFF BILL IN SENATE—CAUCUS OF 
k a D DEMO- 
CRATIC SENATORS FAILS TO PASS BINDING RESOLUTION, MANY MEMBERS 
BEING OPPOSED— STATEMENT OF NEWLANDS. 


ce 5 WASHINGTON, July 7. 
orty-seven mocratic Senators stood up in the rt 
by one late to-day and declared their intention to vote forthe Vaier 
wood-Simmons tariff revision bill as finally approved by the caucus a 
pr minutes previously. Two Senators, RANSDELL and THORNTON, of | 
3 they wong pot pere such ‘promise because of 
se sugar on the free list in 1916. - 
cocK, of Nebraska, and CULBERSON, of Texas, were spent K doi 


but both 
are known to be in favor of the bill. This gives the De 
for the bill, or a slender majority of 4. with the vote. raja ie Vice | 


President to fall back on in an emergency. An absolutely bindin - 
lution was not adopted, the poll by Individuals being gubstitated any 
that poll was put only on the ground of personal promise and was no 
made ea A resolution was adopted, however, declaring th 

Underwood-Simmons bill a party measure, and urging its undlyided 
support without amendment, unless such should be submitted by th 
F 3 of cee the only vote against 

on, but Senators SHAFROTH, of Colorado, 

THORNTON did ‘not vote. x ome e 

TEXT OF RESOLUTION. 

£ Resolved. That the tariff bil 

“ Resolved, a e ta agreed to by tbis conference 
amended form is declared to be a party ensure, and we fon ifs 
undivided support as a duty by Democratic Senators without amend- | 
ment: Provided, however, That the conference of the Finance Committee 
may, after reference or otherwise, propose amendments to the bill.” 

* * — . * + * 

STATEMENT BY NEWLANDS, 

Senator Kern made public the resolution and a statement regard 
the roll call. Senator NEWLANDS, in a statement explaining tis. me 
tion, gave evidence of his intention to stand by the party. 

I voted spa making the bill a party measure,” Senator NEW- 
LANDS said, “ because, while it is superior to the existing tariff, it has 
certain defects which should be remedied. It discriminates against far 
western products. The reductions should be apportioned over a period 
of three gon instead of taking effect immedia a Further reductions 
on a sliding scale should be provided for, particularly on food products 
and clothing. There should be a tariff board with power to ascertain 
facts, make recommendations to Congress, and make further reductions 
under a rule established by Congress. 

“ Whilst our duties on supay and wool should be materially reduced, 
we should not take the risk, by el tag action, of readjusting 
injuriously the sugar industry in our insular possessions or of checkin 
the beet-sugar development or the wool industry of the far West. Suc 
action is likely to make us dependent upon foreign countries and 
ultimately raise the price of both sugar and wool, 

WOULD NOT BE BOUND, 

“T am opposed to the binding obligation of a caucus, and so voted; 
but I believe in party responsibility, and while I have protested against 
going too far in some directions and not going far enough in others, I 
can foresee no contingency which will separate me from my part 
3 ere Ra L begin 1 575 during up coming peri 
of protracted debate, the mocrats_ W. n conference improve the bill 
ithe particulars referred to, and shall use every effort in chat 

rect ion.“ 

Before final action on the bill the caucus gave concessions to the 
Senators from woolgrowing States by adopting an amendment making 
effective a provision for free raw wool on December 1, 1913, and the 
rates on manufactures of wool January 1, 1914. Earlier in the day the 
Finance Committee had voted to recommend the dates as October 1 and 
December 1, respectively, but the caucus voted for the further delay. 

This action completed the revision of the Underwood bill, which has 
occupied the Finance Committee majority and the caucus since May 7. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
as a public document (S. Doc. No. 131) an address delivered by 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] at the third 
annual convention of the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters on the economic value and social jus- 
tice of a compulsory and exclusive workmen’s compensation 
law. I will state that it discusses quite exhaustively the sub- 
stance of a bill that is now before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In connection with the address, and 
as a public document (S. Doc. No. 132), I ask to have printed 
some statistics on the subject prepared by Mr. Wills, who is the 
assistant grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, The statistics cover the whole subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it short? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is very short. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Oregon. I did not hear what is the subject of the statistics. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The workings under a compensation 
law substantially as the bill now pending in the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Statistics prepared by whom? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. By Mr. H. E. Wills, of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Mr. ROOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Oregon whether 
in the matter which he proposes to print there is included a 
copy of the bill now pending in the Senate? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. ROOT. I think it would be very useful to have a copy 
of the bill printed with the address of the Senator from Utah. 
I trust that that may be done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. With the remarks of the Senator 
from Utah? : 

Mr. ROOT. That a copy of the pending bill be printed, to- 
gether with the address of the Senator from Utah and the sta- 
tistics. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I myself think it would be a good 
plan. I ask the Senator from Utah for his opinion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The remarks which the Senator from 
Oregon has asked to have printed are addressed to the general 
subject of workmen’s compensation. They do not deal specific- 
ally with the bill. The remarks deal specifically with the ques- 
tion of the law being made compulsory and exclusive in char- 
acter. The statistics to which the Senator calls attention were 
prepared by Mr. Wills under this very bill. 

Mr. ROOT. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In connection with the statistics it 
might be very well to print the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then I ask that the bill the Senator 
from New York speaks of may be printed along with the statis- 
tics furnished by Mr. Wills. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It will be very well to print the bill in 
connection with the figures. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that action will be taken. 

THE TARIFF. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Monday, July 21, at the termination of the routine morning 
business, I shall expect to address the Senate on the pending 
tariff bill. 

RETIRED OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I find on the desk a letter 
from the Secretary of War in response to a resolution of the 
Senate of May 1 asking for the employment of retired Army 
officers. I remember when the resolution was offered, the pur- 
pose being, it was alleged, to ascertain whether Army officers 
resigned and went into the employment of corporations who are 
doing business with the Government. 

The report as it appears gives the Senate no information ex- 
cept as to the number of Army officers who are employed, and 
states nothing as to what their employment is or what their 
compensation is. I think it is practically of no value. If the 
resolution was worth considering at all, we ought to have had 
information that would enable us to determine whether or not 
these retired officers are engaged in business that is questionable 
as to its propriety. 

It seems to me that when an officer is retired and subject to 
orders from the Government the Secretary of War ought to 
know where he is and what he is doing, and that is what Con- 
gress wanted to know. We are providing money every year for 
these retired Army officers under the assumption that they are 
‘incapable of earning a living after they leave the Army. I 
should like to know personally whether these men are now em- 
' ployed in a capacity that enables them to earn large returns for 
‘corporations because of their former connection with the Goy- 
ernment. That was the object of the resolution. It has not 
been accomplished apparently, 

PRINTING OF TARIFF BILL. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 

House concurrent resolution 11. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed 30, copies of the bill R. 3321, with amen 
ments, as on in the Senate July 11, 1913, 20,000 copies for the 
use of the House and 10,000 copies for the use of the Senate. 


THE TARIFF, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I gave notice at the last 
meeting that this morning after the close of the morning busi- 
ness I would discuss one feature of the tariff bill, and with the 
consent of the Senate, on account of the necessity of my absence 
for a short while, I desire to ask the privilege of going on at this 


time. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and the Senator from North Dakota will proceed. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will preface my remarks 
by a table which I have prepared, showing a comparison of the 
proposed rates of duty on agricultural products with the present 
law, giving the rate under the tariff act of 1909, the rate of this 
Proposed bill, and the per cent of decrease. A glance at this 
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table will show that practically every article or product of any 
importance coming from the hands of a northern farmer is 
placed upon the free list. 
I will ask that the table be printed as a part of my remarks. 
There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed, 
as follows: 


Comparison of proposed rates of duty on agricultural products with the 
. present taw. 3 


Article. 


Rate tariff act 1909. | Rate proposed bill. 


Decrease. 


Barley. ..... 
Barley malt. 
Buckwheat...........-...--| 15 cents per bushel..| Fre. 
CC 100 
8 10 
Wheat.. 100 
Wheat fl 100 
50 
Rice, 50 
Butter.. 60 
Cheese. 60 
Milk... 100 
Cream. 100 
Beans. 45 
ESS S cents perdozen....| Free 100 
B ry T ee Pe Nes ed 50 
Onions 50 
Peas.. 60 
Potatoes.. 7. 100 
Straw... .....-..............| $1.50 per ton. 50 cents per ton 66 
Vegetables... ............... per ct. 40 
Apples, peaches, pears, etc.. 25 cents per bushel..| 10 cents per bushel.. 60 
F cents per pound. .| 4 cent per pound 66 
I cent per pound S 50 
4cents per pound. Free 100 
Font pe pew. Sect eves, . 100 
cents per pound 1 cent per pound... 66 
5 cents per -| 2cents per pound.. 60 
xh cents por Doane 5 4 
cen! ji (( 
$ elon ei 40. 109 
cent per poun: -flo. 
Money Ds xd que do. 100 
-| $20 ton.. do. a 100 
-| $22.50 per ton „ 100 
25 cents per bushel. .| 15 cents per bushel.. 40 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. Président, for more than two months, 
behind carefully guarded doors and shaded windows, the Demo- 
cratic members of the Finance Committee have been hatching a 
tariff measure. They have tenderly shielded it from the too 
chilling blasts of cold reason and from the too dazzling light of 
information. 

Finally, this unnatural, incubated thing has been brought 
forth. It has been exhibited to the majority side of the Senate. 
That majority has viewed it for some time curiously rather 
than critically, has been unable to say what it is, and by a 
unanimous vote has determined to take no chance with its con- 
science in attempting to find out. 

It seems to have been conceived in animosity against every 
American industry that really needed protection—the many small 
concerns of the country, the only competitors of the great con- 
cerns that need no legislative favors. While it bears the birth- 
mark of ill will against nearly all, the special object of its 
choler and hate is the American farmer. It is especially en- 
dowed with tooth and talon for his injury and destruction. 

Before that incubating committee he seems to have had no 
friend. Every hand was raised against him, and with a maley- 
olence devoid of one single element of mercy this monster, 
cloaked under the deceptive name of a tariff-reform measure, is 
to be turned loose to prey on his vitals. But though he has 
been condemned without a hearing by your committee, he will 
not be friendless in this Chamber nor slaughtered without as 
earnest a defense as I am able to make for him. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY VERSUS AMERICAN FARMER, 


And so I shall address myself first to you, the Democratic 
Party, with reference to your assault upon the American 
farmer. In this year 1913 you are about to commit a greater 
crime against the American farmer than has ever been perpe- 
trated by any political party against any class of people during 
any period of recorded history. You are about to rob him of 
sacred rights which he has paid for through long years of toil, 
self-denial, and patient waiting. With violent hands you are 
about to strip him of every advantage which the changed con- 
ditions of home supply and demand were about to yield him. 


— | 
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You have declared that he is an outcast in the land which he 
has made, the only one of all the classes of American people 
who is not entitled to any consideration at your hands. You 
have insulted his sense of fairness, slapped him in the face, and 
kicked him into the gutter. 

I may not ultimately save him, but I am going to lift him 
out of this gutter and pla¢e him upon the plane of his inherent 
rights for a moment, and allow him to face you and compel you 
% face him, and then I am going to put a few questions to you 

‘or him. 

My first question is, What crime has the American farmer 
committed against the Democratic Party that has awakened in 
the heart of that party this dire vengeance against him? Is it 
because of his past political affiliation that you are heaping 
upon him the vengeance for all your previous defeats? Or do 
you consider yourself to be the instrument through which 
Providence is to work its punishment because in the last 
political campaign he forgot the faith of his fathers and went 
chasing after a strange god, with cloven hoofs and branching 
antlers? If he is to be punished for this heresy, are you the 
proper person to inflict the punishment? You, at least, who 
have benefited by his action and hold the power you now enjoy 
through it, ought to be the last one to strike the blow. 

Many of his kind trusted you, voted for you, allowed them- 
selves to be deceived by you. They knew they were not rich, 
and you always claimed you were the poor man’s friend. I 
am not denying your claim that you like the poor man, for I 
well know that your political policies have made more poor 
men in this country than any other policy under the sun. 

But you are the beneficiary of the farmer's infidelity to his 
own party last fall. And for you to now be his executioner for 
the offense of being misled by you strikes me as being one of 
the most cold-blooded propositions I have ever heard of. 

You told him on the stump that he had been greatly wronged 
by President Taft, because that President sought to trade off 
his protection for reciprocal tariff reductions by Canada, and 
you said that showed the Republican Party was not to be 
trusted, but that you could be trusted to take care of his in- 
terest, and you are proceeding to take care of it in this bill. 

The reciprocity proposition had at least the one virtue that 
it proposed to get something for surrendering something. You, 
on the other hand, trade away the farmer's interest in every- 
thing for absolutely nothing. The reciprocity proposition sub- 
jected the farmer to the free competition of Canada only. You 
subject him to the competition of the whole world—all of Can- 
ada, Australia, Venezuela, Argemina, Cuba, the Philippines, 
and every other country on the face of the earth that may 
want to dump its products into a market that belongs of right 
to the American farmer. 

You had him in the slough of depression during all of your 
last administration, from 1893 to 1897. You saw him working 
himself out of that mire and just beginning to reach a degree 
of prosperity to which he was justly entitled. You behold 
the farmer by close frugality and economy just getting his 
head and shoulders out of the muck of this depression, out of 
the everlasting debts and into the sunshine of prosperity, and 
it seems to allet you with a fit of madness, and with the 
swift and deadly stroke of your tariff bludgeon you strike him 
down. 

If your assault upon the farmer were the result of impulsive 
brain storm or uncontrollable frenzy, you might ask the usual 
verdict in such cases; but his innocence of and freedom from 
responsibility for either the high cost of living or the cost 
of high living of which you and the rest of the population 
are complaining are so clearly established that you can not 
fail to know it. You admit that your bill will injure him, and 
you say you intend to do so. You say he is receiving too much 
for his products, and you intend to compel him to sell them 
cheaper. By no system of logic can any of you escape that 
charge. If, as some of you declare, the present tariff protec- 
tion does not enhance the value of the farmer's products, then 
you know that taking it off will not diminish the price of farm 
products, and you know that your claim that you are going to 
benefit the consumer is false and demagogic in the extreme. 
Not only this, but you know, if you have given the subject the 
slightest consideration, that the removal of protection on his 
products will injure him without benefiting in any degree the 
ultimate consumer. 

RIGHT TO EQUAL CONSIDERATION, 

Let me ask you another question: Is not the American farmer 
equal in intelligence to the American stonecutter, bricklayer, 
carpenter, or plasterer? Are not his rights to favorable legisla- 
tion equal to the rights of these other laborers? You enact 
laws that this plasterer shall in no case be allowed to labor 
more than 8 hours in a day, and you will punish anyone who 


will allow him to work &} hours. Do you favor legislation that 
will allow the farmer sufficient profit in his business that he 
and his sons can make a living on an 8-hour labor basis? Not 
by any means. You want to keep down the price the farmer 
receives for his products. You want to compel him to continue 
to work 16 hours a day for an average of one-fourth of what 
the bricklayer receives for his work of 8 hours. You know that 
the farmer has to work 16 hours a day, that his wife and chil- 
dren have to labor 16 hours a day, and that all they get for it 
is their board and clothing; and now you propose to reduce his 
earnings so that he will have to cut down on the clothing, and 
you say that he must do this so that your 8-hour-a-day plasterer 
can get cheaper meat, flour, and potatoes. Why do you not say 
to the laborer, “ You must reduce your wages and work longer 
hours so that the farmer can buy cheaper clothing”? Your 
answer is: Labor is organized into a great federation, the head 
of which appears before our committees, tells us what organized 
labor demands, sits in our galleries, and checks our votes, and 
we are truly afraid of him. The farmer is not organized; his 
interests are so scattered and the character of his products so 
diversified that he has been unable to organize a great national 
political society, and so you are not much afraid of him. Then, 
too, you say you may be able to fool him with the claim that 
protection does not protect him. Well, you may yourselves get 
fooled in that. The last administration tried that idea in the 
reciprocity pact, and it got its answer, and you will get yours 
the first opportunity he has to give it to you. 

Your bricklayer receives from 60 to 80 cents per hour. Your 
farmer does not earn that much on the average for a whole day. 
If he and his family should receive 10 cents per hour for each 
hour of hard labor which they perform, he would be twice as 
prosperous as he is to-day. You know as well as I do that the 
good wife of the farmer, who labors from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m., 
does not receive for that service one-half of what your colored 
woman cook receives, and she gets no Wednesday and Sunday 
afternoons off. 

But admitting this, you say: “The farmer lives more fru- 
gally than the laborer of the city. He has not as expensive 
habits. He does not dress as well. His opportunities to spend 
money for the little extravagances of life are not so great. He 
does not smoke 10-cent cigars; it is a pipe or nothing.” 

Mr. President, I want to protest right here with all the 
earnestness in my power against the assumption which seems 
to prevall everywhere that the tiller of the soil is not expected 
to live on a plane of equality with the average person engaged 
in city avocations, that he is not expected to clothe himself or 
his family with equally expensive fabrics. Why on earth should 
the farmer be forced to be more frugal or more economical 
than those who live within the confines of a city? The line 
that marks the boundary between city and country limits is 
not a line of demarcation between either human intelligence 
or human rights. Does the Democratic majority of the Senate 
concur in the sentiment that seems everywhere prevalent among 
city people, that the Almighty never intended that the tiller of 
the soil should have more than a mere existence, that his pur- 
pose in the world is simply to produce food for others to eat, 
for which economic arrangement he is to be accorded the right 
to live in a humble way—a honey bee to be hived and tolerated 
that drones may have honey to live on? 

In all lines of business outside of farming the laborer must 
receive his wages. Neither frost, hail, blight, nor bug can 
affect him. The farmer, on the other hand, will lose at least a 
full crop once in 10 years, and will have many half crops during 
that period. Everyone acquainted with farm earnings and in- 
come knows that the labor of the farmer has always been the 
poorest paid Jabor in the United States; that the thing which 
the farmer sells always has represented and still represents 
twice as much expended energy in its production as the thing 
which he buys with it; that measured by the amount of labor 
expended in producing them, food products as they leave the 
farmer’s hands always have been and are to-day cheaper than 
any other products in the world; that it takes less expended 
energy on the part of even the poorest priced laborer in the city 
to buy a loaf of bread than it does of the farmer to produce the 
wheat that makes that loaf of bread. Why, then, do you want 
to further discriminate against the farmer? 

Thousands of farmers in my State last year lost half of their 
crop because of their inability to get labor to care for it. They 
were unable to get the labor because the prices for that labor 
in the city are so much higher than the farmer can afford to 
pay and the hours so much shorter than on the farm that the 
laborer can not be induced to go to the farm. If you could 
have seen the frantic efforts of farmers to save their crops, 
which meant their year’s labor, before the winter was on, 
offering as high as four or five dollars a day for labor, you 
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would appreciate more than I think you do the wrong you are 
doing them when you by legislation further reduce the price of 
their products for the benefit of the ultimate consumer. 

I present these comparisons, Mr. President, between the 
labor in the country and the city that I may bring to your 
attention the rank injustice you are doing to a class that are 
already discriminated against by your laws. At the present 
price of farm land, with the present price of farm labor, if the 
farmer had to hire all his work done, there is not one of them 
who could make the produce of the farm pay for the labor 
expended. 

Here is a table of cost of operating a farm where all the 
work is done by hired labor. It was furnished me by a farmer 
who has for years been a close student of agricultural eco- 
nomics. I think he has allowed $50 per month to the farmer 
as manager and overseer and $20 per month to his wife in the 
computation which I present: 

Cost of production of wheat on a farm of 640 acres in North Dakota. 
VALUE OF FARM, MACHINERY, AND HORSES, 


Cost of farm, 640 acres, at $50 per acre $32, 000. 00 
Cost. of farm implements. ~s50 —T aaa ea 1, 616, 00 
Farm horses „„ 2, 400. 00 
‘Total investment. e r 36, 016. 00 
SS —— 
EXPENSES. 8 

oR ORT CN AL A eer ee „831. 
interest on investment at 6 per Cen Ge a e , 160. 96 
Taxes and depreciation in value of implements and horses 460. 08 
Total expenses «tk = 8, 452. 04 

PROCEEDS. 

8,320 bushels of wheat, at 90 cents per bushel___--_-__--_ 7. 488. 00 
eee ee 964. 04 


Observe, at 90 cents per bushel this farmer is $964 in debt at 
the end of the year. How would he balance at the end of the 
year with wheat selling at 60 and 65 cents per bushel, as it was 
selling for last fall? In this table he has made no allowance for 
loss of crop by hail or drought or any partial loss; no allowance 
for depreciation of soil qualities. I am myself the owner of 
some farming land that I am unable to work at all because the 
cost of labor would be greater than the proceeds of the crop. 

The farmer does live. He does not ordinarily run behind, as 
indicated in this table. Why? Because the table is based upon 
an assumption that he is to receive wages and that his wife is to 
receive wages. He is denied the hundreds of little luxuries that 
the ordinary man of the city avocations indulges in, and he is 
able to exist. - 

FARMER VERSUS BUSINESS MAN. 

I notice, Mr. President, that whenever you try to arrive at 
what is reasonable compensation for the manufacturer you start 
in with capital invested in his business, the interest he has to 
pay on this capital as a charge against him. Then you com- 
pute all his labor and taxes and overhead charges. Against 
this you estimate the value of all he produces, and you then 
strike a balance, and you say he should have a reasonable profit 
above this expense. You even allow for the bonded indebted- 
ness, which is often the full value of the property. Why not 
treat the farmer the same way? 

A farm ought to pay interest on the investment and, in addi- 
tion, a reasonable profit, after paying for all the labor used on it. 
But, Mr. President, there is not a grain farm in the United 
States that will do it. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST FARMING INTEREST. 


You say it is a crime to make one man’s business profitable 
at the expense of another, and yet, with that cry reverberating 
throughout the country by legislating shorter hours in city em- 
ployment we have necessarily legislated against the farmer’s 
interest. The American farmer is both an employer and an 
employee. He not only manages his own business, but he per- 
forms the labor in that business. If he hires laborers outside 
of his family to till the soil, he and his boys work side by side 
with those laborers. And if the laborer whom he employs is 
from the city and objects to doing a farmer's day’s work, he and 
his sons continue to labor several hours after this city gentle - 
man has quit. 

By legislation limiting the hours of labor in city employ- 
ment, while leaving the farm laborer to cope with whatever 
farm conditions require, you say to this laborer: “ Leave the 
farm; do not you see the farmer is trying to make you do 
just as much work as he himself does? Go back to the city. 
We will not allow your employer there to treat you so. If he 
even requests you to work 8 hours and 3 minutes we will 
punish him.” The farmer says to you:“ Why are you driving 
my laborers from my field? You know I can not run my farm 
and make a living on an 8-hour system, and you know I can 
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not lure men away from an 8-hour system into a 14 or 16 hour 
system without raising the hire to a point where I can not 
afford to use it. I am making no complaint against your 8- 
hour custom in the cities. If the health and happiness of the 
people are better for the shortened hours and the Saturday half- 
holiday, I shall make no complaint on the ground that the con- 
ditions of agricultural life are such and the profit of agricul- 
tural ayocations are so meager that I can not be included 
within the short-hour system. But if your city laborer drops 
his working tools at 4 o’clock in the afternoon while I am com- 
pelled to labor on in the hot sun for four hours longer and in 
the twilight and darkness for another two hours; if, after he is 
resting or visiting all of Saturday afternoon, I must still put 
in every hour of that day; if I am compelled to pay a greater 
price for the things I purchase because of a diminished supply 
due to decreased hours of labor; if I, the laborer on the farm, 
must so toil and suffer for the benefit of the city laborer and for 
the benefit of city avocations, for Heaven’s sake do not further 
discriminate against me. The very least you can say to me is: 
‘Here is our American market, and so long as we discriminate 
against you in the matter of labor we will at least give you first 
chance in that market.“ 

But your ears are closed to every appeal for justice for the 
tiller of the soil. You are reaching a point where your income 
is unable to keep pace with your extravagances, and you are 
asking the farmer to make good the deficit by reducing the 
price of his products. It never occurs to you that the proper 
place to begin economy is on the luxuries, the unnecessaries 
of life. You declare to him that the American people are pay- 
ing $1,500,000,000 a year for meat, and you say that is too much, 
He answers, They are also paying $2,000,000,000 a year for 
liquors. Cut you liquor bill half and you will save enough 
to buy all your meat.” You declare they are paying $435,000,000 
a year for flour. He replies, They are paying $800,000,000 
for tobacco. Cut your tobacco bill half and your flour is free.” 
You declare they are paying $225,000,000 a year for potatoes. 
He replies, They are paying $500,000,000 for theaters and 
amusements. Cut your amusements half and your potatoes 
are free.’ You declare they are paying $300,000,000 a year for 
butter and eggs. He replies, They are spending $500,000,000 
a year for confectionery.” His replies are unanswerable. They 
are so many monuments reading in clear black letters into your 
eyes an indictment of your own criminal extravagances and 
high living. 

Then he puts some questions directly to you: At the highest 
value I have received for my products during the last 10 years, 
the most prosperous in American history, and placing my labor 
on a par with the lowest paid labor in the city, has there ever 
been a day when it did not require more labor on my part to 
produce the wheat for a loaf of bread than on the part of the 
purchaser of that loaf to pay for it; more labor on my part to 
produce a bushel of potatoes than on the part of that laborer 
to purchase it; more labor to produce a pound of meat than on 
the part of the laborer to pay for it? To each of these ques- 
tions—and there are many other questions directed specifically 
toward his products—you are compelled to answer: No; there 
has never been such a time. Then, if there has never been such 
a time, upon what principle of justice are you asking me to 
further reduce the price of my products and further add to 
the enormous disadvantage under which I am now laboring? 
You are cumpelled to answer, It is upon no principle of justice 
we are doing this. It is an injustice, induced by political exi- 
gencies, Less than one-third of the people of the United States 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits. The other two-thirds 
want cheaper food. We have promised to make food cheaper 
for them, and two-thirds have a greater voting power than 
one-third. You haye just got to suffer for the cause of democ- 
racy, that is all. 

FARMERS’ AND CONSUMERS’ PRICES. 


Mr. President, injuring one man for the benefit of another is 
bad enough, but inflicting upon him an injury without any cor- 
responding benefit to anyone else makes that which before was 
bad now criminal. If the ultimate consumer of farm products 
were to receive any real, substantial benefit, you might have a 
grain of excuse for your legislation against the farmer. But he 
will get no benefit whatever. If prices to the ultimate consumer 
go down, it will be because of general stagnation in business 
which always depresses prices, and not because you have coni- 
pelled the farmer to reduce his prices to the lowest of the 
world’s prices. 

With a tariff of 25 cents a bushel on wheat the American 
price during the past 10 years has averaged from 10 to 12 cents 
a bushel above the Canadian price at corresponding markets. 
In other words, the Canadian exporter has paid about half of 
the tariff, the American miller the other half, and the Americun 
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farmer has received a benefit in the increased value of his wheat 
crop of from 10 to 12 cents per bushel. You now propose to take 
away that benefit. You will, of course, injure him, but will you 
thereby help the ultimate consumer? 

Mr. President, a reduction of 10 cents a bushel on wheat will 
have no influence whatever upon the retail price of flour. The 
reduction bears such a small ratio to the value of a barrel of 
flour that it scarcely affects the wholesale price at all and is 
entirely lost sight of in the retail trade. The price of wheat 
fluctuates from day to day, and from month to month there is 
often a variation all the way from 10 to 15 cents per bushel, 
while the wholesale price of flour will remain stationary. There 
is never any change in the retail price until there has been a 
great and decisive change in the price of grain and the higher 
or the lower price of grain has become to a degree permanent. 

But suppose that by a 25 cents per bushel tariff on wheat the 
farmer does get 10 cents a bushel better price for his wheat, as 
has been demonstrated in the last 10 years. And suppose that 
this extra price of 10 cents a bushel is charged up to the ulti- 
mate consumer. The ultimate consumer uses about a barrel 
of flour per capita a year. That would increase the cost of a 
barrel of flour and make an added expense of 45 cents a year— 
32 cents a month. The ultimate consumer man would have 
to retrench in his expenses to meet this extra outlay to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds of a 5-cent cigar a month. The ultimate con- 
sumer girl would have to retrench in her expenses 5 sticks of 
chewing gum per month. What an enormous burden this tax 
is upon the people who smoke and chew gum from 4 o'clock on, 
while the farmer is sweating in the field and worrying over re- 
ports of frost, hot winds, hall, noxious weeds, smut, chinch bugs, 
and grasshoppers. 

But you say the people want cheaper bread. You know this 
reduction will not reduce the price of a loaf of bread a penny. 
What the peopie want is not cheaper bread but a better oppor- 
tunity to earn good wages to buy that bread, and your proposed 
tariff measure will decrease that opportunity. 

Very little bread is to-day made at home in the cities. The 
cost of fuel to bake it scarcely justifies the expense of home- 
made bread. Would a reduction of 10 cents a bushel on wheat 
affect the retail cost of your bread? Let us see: In 1894 and 
1895, when the farmer in my State was receiving from 35 to 40 
cents a bushel for his wheat, you were paying 5 cents for a loaf 
of bread made from that wheat. In 1910, when the farmer in 
my State was receiving a dollar a bushel for his wheat, you still 
paid the same nickel for your loaf of bread. If an advance 
of over 50 cents a bushel, an increase of 100 per cent, on wheat 
has not raised the price of your bread, how do you expect to 
reduce it by reducing the price of wheat to the extent of 10 
cents a bushel by taking away the farmer’s protec'lon? Wherein 
will your ultimate consumer be benefited? The 10 cents per 
bushel has not injured and will not injure the ultimate con- 
sumer of flour and bread, but it may make all the difference in 
the world to the overworked, underpaid farmer. It may make 
the difference between a meager profit and a heavy loss. The 
only persons who will be benefited by cheaper wheat are the 
comparatively few middle men and millers. 

How about barley? During the last 20 years the range in 
prices of barley in this country has been from 30 cents to $1 per 
bushel. But the retail price of beer has not varied a penny 
during all that time. Who, then, will be benefited by this great 
loss to the farmer by reason of forcing him to compete with the 
yast fields of Canada in barley production? The only persons 
who will be benefited by a 50 per cent tariff reduction on barley 

III be the few manufacturers of barley products and the 
brewers. And why this deep interest in the brewing industry? 
Why has the Democratic Party entered into this alliance with 
the brewers against the farmers? Are not practically all of the 
brewers of the country now classed among the millionaires and 
multimillionaires? Is there any reason for increasing the vast 
and almost boundless estates of Anheuser, Busch, Blatz, Pabst, 
Hellman, and Hamm at the expense of the raisers of barley? 
The ultimate consumer has never suffered because of the prices 

_received by the farmer. Why, then, this studied effort on the 
part of this Democratie majority to put practically everything 
the farmer produces on a free-trade basis? What I have said 
of wheat and barley will apply with equal “orce to every other 
grain and meat product. * 

SHEEP AND WOOL, 

Again you say you will benefit the ultimate consumer by com- 
pelling the farmer to sell his wool and his sheep for less than he 
has been receiving. Has he been receiving more than he should 
that you seck to strike down his industry? The producer of 
sheep and wool comes within the rule which I have already de- 
clared that, measured by the time and labor expended in their 
production, there is nothing on earth produced by labor that 


is so cheap as farm products. Why, then, do you want to reduce 
the prices received by the farmer for his wool? By free wool 
and free mutton for a time you will undoubtedly reduce the 
price of sheep and wool to the packer and the wool dealer. And 
it may be that with free mutton you may slightly reduce the cost 
of mutton to the consumer for a while. You will reduce it until 
every herd of sheep in the United States, except the few which 
may range on Government land or over cheap lands of the arid 
and semiarid regions, is annihilated. And after you have prac- 
tically destroyed the sheep industry of the country, what then? 
Will not the price of mutton go up? Of course if it goes up it 
will not help cut the farmer, as he will not then have sheep to 
sell. But will you not then be at the mercy of the importer of 
mutton? Not only will you destroy your home industry and de- | 
prive the farmer of a much-needed profit but you will send 
millions of dollars out of the country to buy mutton and wool; 
money that ought to be kept within the country. 

Mr. President, you will not reduce the cost of a suit of clothes 
a penny because of a reduction in the cost of wool. The cost 
of a suit of clothes may be reduced under your Democratic 
administration, but it will not be because of your reduction in 
the price of wool paid to the farmer, but because of the general | 
stagnation of business brought about by your tariff bill. Busi- 
ness stagnation is a most potent factor in depressing yalues and 
cost of all commodities. It makes, however, mighty little differ- 
ence to the public how cheap a thing is if it has not the money, 
to buy it. 

Mr. President, prices will be lower in the future. Prices de- 
manded for any commodity must adjust themselves to the 
ability of the public to pay. Any material reduction or even 
a threatened material reduction in the protection afforded 
American products is bound to cause a degree of stagnation 
which will always show itself in lower market quotations. 
With this threatened revision you have already produced this 
condition, and without waiting for your bill to become oper- 
ative prices of most commodities have already gone down. 
The farmers have already lost millions in the values of all their 
products. The present low prices of cereals is not due wholly 
to an abundant crop. Eggs and butter have been since last fall 
on the average much lower than they have been for many years. 
I can find no evidence of oversupply of these products. Cer- 
tainly the hens have not suddenly become more prolific and 
increased their supply to meet the exigencies of a Democratic 
administration. The flow of the cow’s milk will not incrense 
to meet the stress of the added hunger of Democratic times. 
The subtle power by which the waves all know and feel the 
approach of sun or moon does not indicate to hen or cow the 
approach of a Democratic tariff bill. But human remembrance, 
recalling past experience, has learned to hedge and economize 
at its approach with the alacrity with which a man who has 
experienced one cyclone rushes to the cellar at the approach 
of another. 

In theory the wool producer under our present tariff has 
been receiving a protection of 11 cents per pound on his wool. 
In practice he has actually received a benefit of from 7 to 9 
cents. That 7 to 9 cents above the world’s level of prices is 
sufficient to justify him in raising sheep in this country. It 
is sufficient to maintain the industry in this country, and even 
if it were charged to the ultimate consumer, which it is not, 
it would not be worth taking into consideration. There is in 
an ordinary suit of clothes costing from $25 to $30 custom-made, 
and from $30 to $65 tailor-made, about 4 pounds of wool, at 
8 cents per pound; that suit of clothes would be impressed with 
82 cents for wool protection—such a mere fraction of the retail 
price that it is not taken into account. Do any of you for a 
moment believe that after removing the farmer’s protection on 
wool a suit of clothes which now costs $30 can be bought for. 
$29.68? And if it could, is it worth while to destroy a great 
industry to save 32 cents on a suit of clothes? ; 

DOES PROTECTION PROTECT? 


Mr. President, one of the inherent weaknesses of our human 
mind is that a rule or conclusion founded on fact and reason, 
as they once existed, will persist long after both the fact and 
the reason have disappeared. And so unto this day we still 
hear people talking about the prices of our grain being fixed 
by the Liverpool price, because they probably were at one 
time governed in some degree by Liverpool quotations. They, 
have not been influenced by the Liverpool prices for nearly, 
half a century. Liverpool being a great market for wheat 
drawn from all sections of the world, its quotations may prop- 
erly be taken as representing the world’s general level of prices 
plus freight, insurance, and middlemen’s profits. When we 
stop to think we know that the price of any commodity is 
governed by the demand in the field of greatest consumption. 
And if six-sevenths of all the wheat raised in the United States 
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is consumed in the United States, it necessarily follows that Range of cash prices per bushel of No. I northern—Continued, 
its price is governed by the home demand rather than the Minne. 
foreign demand. It is true, of course, that world’s supply and Month. apolis. Liverpool. 
world's demand affecting what may be called the world’s level 
of prices necessarily affects the American local price, but it 
never governs it. It can be properly said that the Liverpool 0 
price does govern the Canadian price of wheat, because the 81. 14515 
grent bulk of that wheat must find its market there. That is (o 
the place of greatest consumption, so far as Canada is con- 1) 
cerned. With free trade with Canada the great Canadian sur- @) 
plus of the northwestern Provinces would flow into this coun- 1.10 
try until our prices were level with the Canadian prices or the 
world’s general level. To show how little the price of grain 1.23- 1.24 
at Liverpool affects the same kind of grain in the United States 1.26- 1.27 
I will here insert a table showing the range of prices in Min- 
neapolis and Liverpool by months for the years 1908, 1909, 1910, » 
1911, and 1912: R 
Range of cash prices per bushel of No. I northern, 1.24 12 
1.20- 1.21 
1.10- 1.16 
1.09- 1.13 
1.19 


1 No quotation. 


8 | rors is | 1.181. The transportation between Minneapolis and Liverpool, in- 
rch. 1.03- 1.11 | 1.18- 1.2 | cluding insurance, handling, commissions, profits to exporters, 
April 1 Bt ee 1.26 and so forth, is from 21 to 23 cents per bushel. Therefore, if 
June 1.08 1. 10 1.19. a Liverpool governed the prices in Minneapolis, it should always 
RTE a ⁵̃ ⁵m-:::::.:. TP PLAT te Oe 1.07- 1.21 | 1.19- 1.21 | be at least that much higher than the Minneapolis prices. A 
Aubust—— 2 ——ꝗ̊—᷑ᷣH—gᷣI W ( 2 oe 2 oe 12 glance at the table will show an average of 16 cents difference in 
tol 1.02- 1.05 | 1.18- 1.22 | 1908, a difference of 12 cents in 1909, 6 cents in 1910, 18 cents in 
1.04- 1.08 | 1.18- 1.20 | 1911, and 19 cents in 1912. 
Deecmber.. .. 1.12 1.17 1.0 Comparing Winnipeg with Liverpool, we will find that the 
Average -i high and low prices 1.07 1.3 | average price in Winnipeg during 1909 was 1.09, in Liverpool, 
1.27; in Winnipeg in 1910, 0.99, in Liverpool, 1.16; in Winnipeg 
3 8 Loiu) Li 120 In 1911, 0.95, in Liverpool, 1,09; in Winnipeg in 1912, 0.92, in 
February. 1.10- 1.16 | 1.22- 1.27 Liverpool, 1.19. It must be remembered right here that the 
March. 1.12- 1.17 | 1.27- 31 | Winnipeg price is the price quoted for Fort William and Port 
a geet AB S E rit | Arthur, which have the same rate of transportation as Duluth 
June 1.20 1.38 1.38- 1.39 | and a little cheaper than Minneapolis. It will thus be observed 
July... 1.2 1,35 . that the difference between Winnipeg and Liverpool approxi- 
ende ee cor oe 12 mately measures the freight, profit for handling, insurance, 
heat 1.4 Lor 1.47 4.2 e aa qs Hed 17 5 cen Winnipeg and Minneapolis for 
— 10l- J. 17 J. ar e pr ‘atw 0 n s fo 
PUSS OT ASK cree TEA EAE RS RA AENA ESAT NAE 1.05- 1.15 | 1-19 1-21 | the years 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 we will find as follows: 
1.27| The average price in Winnipeg in 1909 was 1.09, in Minne- 


apolis, 1.15; in 1910 in Winnipeg, 0.99, in Minneapolis, 1.10; 
in 1911 in Winnipeg, 0.95, in Minneapolis, 1.01; in 1912 in 


i 12 1. 10 125 12 Winnipeg. 0.92, in Minneapolis. 1.00. 
S 5 i 15 RTA 2 — To arrive at the actual benefit the farmers of Minnesota, the 
1.03. 1.14 1.00 1.14 Dakotas, Montana, and all that northwestern section are re- 
1.02- 1.17 | 1.02- 1.10 | ceiving, I have another table which will show the comparative 
k — 1 — bts ba prices of wheat and barley in the United States at contiguous 
1.08. 1.15 1. 19. 1.24 points along the line. It must be remembered that under the 
1.02- 1.12] 1. 14 1.19 | bonding privileges any of this grain on the Canadian side can 
15 a oo 1 be shipped through the United States to the point of export 
SW. ͤ c $ 2 . for the same freight rates as are charged on the American side. 
en KET ATA 1. 1.16 Therefore, if the tariff protection should be taken away, our 


— 
> 


prices could not be any higher than those on the Canadian side, 
and at the prices on the Canadian side, on account of the enor- 


— 

> 

= 
1 


Ahr acuas ass AE E EAO S S 


1.1 3 F 
February. 95 104 i 11 1 13 mous surplus due to the opening up of northwestern Canada 
3 e 7 5 ee ar z 3 a surplus large enough to glut the American market we would 
“a 96. 1.02 Los- Lo immediately go down to the world’s level of prices. The fol- 
GUN comstec seas S E aia ea tcl ist cep ape sia gaa .93- 1.00 | 1.08- 1.09 | lowing is the table: 


Comparative prices of wheat and barley in United States and Canada. 


Distan t. ipo 
ce apari per 
bushel, 
De ih A 80. 90 15 miles rssh e $0.25 
Jan. 10, 1911 š 97 4 miles apart.. <= 25 
D 96 2 miles apart 25 
Dec. 31, 1910 ~90 Just across the line 25 
Jan. 11, 1911.. — 90 6 miles apart. 2 
/ o» ÜÜ 5⅛iü̃ ̃˙- . ETA TN . 9¹ 15 miles apart 5 2 
Do 4 90 4 miles apart 25 
91 2 miles aparte .25 
89 Just across the line. 2 
1.00 15 miles apart.. .25 
1.00 20 miles apart.. 25 
1.00 30 miles apart.. 2 
90 15 miles cout = 2 
90 8 miles apart 25 
91 5 miles apart. 2 
92 15 miles apart.. .25 
67 4 miles apart. 30 
. 2 miles apart. 
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This table I prepared for the debate on the reciprocity pact in 
January, 1911, which accounts for the fact that the last date 
given is January 10, 1911. On April 2, 1912, I again wrote to 
ascertain the prices of grain at these contiguous points, and in 
reply I received the quotation of prices on the 6th of April on 
wheat, barley, and flax. Here are the prices paid for wheat at 
these points on that day: 

UNITED STATES. 


EFFECT OF RECIPROCITY AGITATION. 


Two years ago we had before us the reciprocity pact with 
Canada. It was before the Senate about eight months before it 
was passed. We who live in the Northwest could not but note 
how prices of grain of all kinds sagged or advanced according 
as the news was favorable or unfavorable to the adoption of 
that treaty. We read in the papers the daily reports giving the 
rise or decline in our products. The report of February 11, 
1911, from the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, published 
in the Minneapolis Journal, says: . 

market late this week, an ices 
nant pica ree cr 8 — T Marl prices — . — 
moderate declines, and this was followed by a moderate reaction. 
May and July closed Saturday below the dollar mark. severe 
break was caused principally by the developments favorable to the 
adoption of reciprocity with Canada. 

Mark the words, This severe break was caused principally 
by the developments favorable to the adoption of reciprocity 
with Canada.’ The grain buyers knew what that reciprocity 
pact meant. They knew that the annual output of wheat in 
that northwestern section of Canada contiguous to Minneapolis 
was normally about 195,000,000 bushels; that there is enough 
land which could be put into wheat, all ready for the plow, in 
that section of the country to raise 3,000,000,000 bushels, nearly 
enough to supply the entire world market. Of course, it is not 
put into wheat now because the prices will not justify it. But 
if prices would justify turning over that new, fertile prairie, 
seeding it to wheat, that section of Canada west of the Red 
River of the North could to-day supply enough wheat to feed 
the world. 

There was nothing in sight to materially depress our prices, 
and the moment the reports went out from Washington that the 
reciprocity treaty was liable to be adopted the bottom dropped 
out of our prices. 

Again, the same report says: 


On Friday and Saturday prices suffered the sharpest break in sev- 
eral weeks. May sold down to 98} cents, the lowest prices for this 
contract since August, 1909. The near month fluctuated in a range of 
43 cents for the week, and the same contract in Chicago showed a dif- 
ference of 59 cents. It was thought that reciprocity with Canada would 
have a more depressing effect on the price of Minneapolis wheat than 
Chicago because of the geographic situation. The price fluctuations of 
this week seemed to confirm this theory. 


Why did the depressing effect of favorable action upon reci- 
procity concern Minneapolis more than Chicago? It was be- 
cause the Canadian wheat is within the Minneapolis territory. 
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Minneapolis is its natural market. It would glut the Minne- 
apolis market before any of it would go into the Chicago 
market. 

Again, the same publication says: 

European countries are 
be profitable for Ameena Sore de deer ome ‘ths eee — 
put the United States nearer an export basis, Dut still further declines 
will be necessary to allow this country to enter the European market 
with any profit, 

Why should the Democratic Party wish to force the farmers 
of the Northwest upon an export basis? Why strike their 
prices down to the level of the Canadian prices? Why do we 
thus seek to benefit Canada at the expense of our people? The 
Canadians do not support our schools; they do not build our 
roads; they do not pay the heavy taxes in the United States 
for the special benefits we receive. 


EFFECT OF RECIPROCITY AGITATION ON BARLEY. 


How did the prospect of Canadian reciprocity affect our 
barley prices? 

Berger Crittenden Co., commission men, speaking of barley in 
the early part of their report in February, 1911, say: 

The market was dull as ever, with only a few cars of Wisconsin sold. 
Outside of this a few cars of Minnesota were sold, whereas all the other 
cars carried over for the last three or four days were again carried 
over to-day, malsters and brewers still holding back. We naturally have 
to await developments, 

On February 9, 1911, barley was sold at 49 cents in Winnipeg; 
cheap grades in Minneapolis and Duluth, 84 cents; Chicago and 
Milwaukee, 86 cents: With that difference between Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, and Milwaukee is it any wonder that the 
malsters and brewers were awaiting the fate ef the reciprocity 
agreement? 

We then came nearly to the close of the session of Congress. 
It was apparent that the Canadian reciprocity agreement could 
not at least be passed during that Congress. What was the 
effect? Here is another article printed in the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal in its report on the grain exchange the day after Congress 
adjourned : 

Wheat prices soared up to the heights to-day that the market has not 
seen in over two weeks The advantage in the near month of 29 and 
45 cents was the biggest upward dally jump wheat has taken in months. 
The adjournment of the United States Senate without acting on the 
McCall bill was the cause of the sharp advance. The market declined 
te gg largely on the prospects that the reciprocity treaty might be 

Do you comprehend what that 15 cents per bushel means to 
the farmer? 

The three States, Minnesota and the two Dakotas, raise, 
say, about 200,000.000 bushels of wheat a year. Fifteen cents 
a bushel means $30,000,000 upon that wheat erop alone. Let me 
ask the Democratic Party, Is it not worth while to save this 
$30,000,000 to the American farmers? Is not he worth that to 
the country? Is it not far better that he should get a decent 
living out of his farm, even though you pay 50 cents a year 
more for your flour? But before the end of the year wheat 
prices, which had soared up in anticipation that the reciprocity 
pact might be killed, had to go down again. We passed the 
law, and grain prices waited on the lowest rung of the ladder 
for Canada’s action. Canada voted on it and turned down our 
offer. We offered to give her something for something. She 
declined it, and the next day after her decision the price of 
wheat went up 6 cents a bushel, and continued to go up there- 
after. She refused to accept our offer to take all of her wheat 
free of tax for a little benefit to our manufactures. Naturally 
we would think that a party imbued with a national pride 
would scarcely have renewed this offer within a year; but 
the Democratic Party, representing the United States to-day, 
in a most servile spirit says to Canada: Inasmuch as you 
turned down our offer of something for something, we will 
make you a present of everything for nothing, we will in- 
jure our own farmers to the greatest possible extent, and we 
will not ask anything in return. Just send your wheat over 
here, glut our markets, destroy the prosperity of our farmers, 
not that the Democratic Party loves you more, but that it 
loves our farmers less. This sudden conversion of the Demo- 
cratic Party to Christian philosophy is certainly marvelous. 
But in its zeal, not through love but seeming hate, it has gone 
far beyond the scriptural doctrine. It has not only turned the 
country’s other cheek to be smitten by Canada but has tied its 
hands and turned its whole face for a knockout blow. 

THE AMERICAN BREWER AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. i 

Mr. President, those who will read over the fiscal history of 
our country for 40 years will not be surprised at the coalition 
of the Democratic Party and the American brewing association 
against the American farmer. Their last tariff act reduced the 
duty on barley from 30 cents a bushel to an ad valorem duty, 
amounting to from 10 to 12 cents per bushel. When the Repub- 
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lican Party came into power in 1897 it destroyed the coalition, 
gave the farmer again his proper protection and an honest price 
for his barley. I here present a table showing the rate of duty, 
quantity imported, yalue, duty collected, and so forth, for the 
years 1804 to 1912: 


Barley. 


Rate of duty. 


$302, 078 65 

851, 717 30.00 

312,224 30.00 

A 388, 259 30.00 
. 3,194 30.00 
37, 590 83. 24 

53, 699 61.63 

78, 257 62.00 

87, 488 61.21 

33, 250 51.80 

aig 28, 567 62.51 
44,997 58.84 

38, 566 61.59 

10, 825 55. 23 

6, 608 53.64 

133, 627 40.16 

Satan 1,471 54.47 
989 2) 650 45.00 

188,240 98, 794 56. 56 

1] 2,768,474 | 1,929,214 43.05 


Pr Day DSA LE A n a ENAC ESE eee 
At the end of the fiscal year 1894, while the tariff was 30 
cents a bushel on barley, it was worth 45 cents a bushel eyen 
under the close times and generally dull markets and prices of 
all products. In 1894 we changed the tariff to 30 per cent ad 
valorem, which amounted to from 10 to 12 cents a bushel, and we 
soon brought the price of barley down from 45 to 30 cents a 
bushel, or a loss of 15 cents a bushel—333 per cent. Then we 
raised the tariff again in 1897 to 30 cents a bushel, and barley 
again steadily advanced in price and continued to do so until 
1908, when it was 73 cents a bushel. The large crop of 1909 
brought it down to 55 cents a bushel, and the short crop of 1910 
sent it up again to 86 and 96 cents, and in some instances even 
a dollar a bushel. For the fiscal year when the duty was 30 per 
cent ad valorem, amounting to 10 or 12 cents a bushel, we im- 
ported 2,000,000 bushels. Afterwards, when we made the tariff 
. cea a bushel, the importations dropped down to 104,000 
ushels. 

The best way to know whether our prices are the higher and 
the extent of the benefit which we derive from protection to 
farm products is to compare the prices at adjacent points on the 
Canadian and American line, and here again I will insert a table 
of prices paid for barley at such points on April 6, 1912: 

UNITED STATES, 


Portal is a little town on the border, with a street for the 
border line. On one side flonts the British flag and on the other 
floats the American flag. One is called Portal and the other is 
called North Portal, but they are practically the same town. 

It will be observed from the above table that on the 6th day 
of April, 1912, our prices ranged all along the line just about 30 
cents a bushel higher than the Canadian prices—just the 
amount of the tariff. Do not you know that under free trade 
our prices will drop to the Canadian level? Do not you know 
that if the brewer can get Canadian barley at Gretna for CO 


cents he is not going to pay 90 cents a bushel for that barley at 
Neche, just 2 miles away and on the same road? 

No; Mr. President, no Senator need attempt to salve his con- 
science by voting away every shred of the farmer's protection 
by trying to conyince himself that the farmer gets no real pro- 
tection. He might as well try to hypnotize himself into the 
belief that 2 and 2 make 3. The actual prices received show 
with mathematical accuracy just to what extent he is benefited 
by protection. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND FLAX GROWER. 

The farmers of my State raise about half the flaxseed raised 
in the United States, The other half is raised principally in 
Minnesota and South Dakota. We are often compelled to raise 
flax or nothing on our land. An early fall of snow or early 
freezing may prevent fall plowing, a late or wet spring delay 
the spring plowing, until no other crop can be planted and ma- 
tured, and so we put the land into oats and flax, It is a difficult 
and uncertain crop to raise. We need a very good price to get 
any profit out of it. With a protection of 25 cents per bushel 
we have generally received the full benefit of that protection. 

Here again is a table showing prices received April 6, 1912, at 
adjacent points along the Canadian border by the American and 
the Canadian farmer: 


UNITED STATES. 


11. !!. RIE ON ODL Dk CRIN ̃ ̃ . ye EPC Cae EE 1. 80 
ARR OCC oe a eee en Dad Ba 
Snowflake__ 1 
Crystal City. o market. 
Cartwright. 1. 83 


ERT a a Be - 
You will see that our farmers have had an advantage over the 
Canadian farmer of just about the amount of the tariff, 25 
cents per bushel. Why do you want to deprive him of that? 
Heayen knows he is not getting wealthy raising flax. 
TARIFF A LOCAL QUESTION, 

Mr. President, I have stated that you seem to wish to punish 
the northern farmer because he is not affiliated with your own 
party. I am borne out in this by the fact that while you put 
American wheat produced by the northern farmer on the free 
list, where he has the worst kind of competition in the world, 
you protect the rice farmer of the South 333 per cent on his 
product. Why the discrimination against the northern farmer? 

The farmer may be slow, but he is quite sure. He may for- 
get, but the hard raps of poverty can jog his memory. Once 
pass this accursed measure and before 1914 he will be fully 
awake to the realization of the offense committed against him. 
He will begin to compare the prices he has received during the 
last 8 or 10 years with the prices under your free trade with 
Canada and the world. He will change the complexion of 
the House of Representatives, if this bill passes, mighty sud- 
denly; and if he can not change the Senate within that time 
it will not be because of a disinclination, but because of a 
political impossibility. Pass this bill as it is and unless this 
cut-throat policy which annihilated the Republican Party in 
1912 continues there will not be a Democratic State in the 
whole North. It took the farmer 16 years to forget the last 
Democratic policy. Pass this bill and the generation living 
will never forget you. 

AMERICAN SUPPLY NOT WORLD'S SUPPLY GOVERNS VALUES. 

The great bulk of the wheat crop of the world is raised in 
the northern hemisphere. Its quantity is well known by 
October 1 of the year in which it is raised. The northern 
wheat estimate can not affect prices very materially before 
the middle of the ensuing winter. Therefore the prevailing 
price of wheat for the months of October, November, and 
December may be said to be founded almost wholly upon the 
supply furnished by the crop of that year. 

A glance at the grain statistics for a number of years will 
demonstrate how much greater is the influence of home supply 
over world supply in fixing our prices. For illustration, in 
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1908 the world produced 3,181,548,000 bushels. The average 
price in Minneapolis for the months of October, November, and 
December of that year was $1.06. In 1909 the world produced 
8,584,739,000 bushels; average price for said months, $1.05. 

Thus it will be seen that an increase of 400,000,000 bushels 
in the world’s supply scarcely affected our home price. But 
how about our own supply? The States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota produced, in 1911, 131,935,000 
bushels of wheat. The Minneapolis price for the months of 
October, November, and December averaged $1.04. The same 
States in 1912 produced 263,043,000 bushels of wheat; average 
price paid in Minneapolis for said months, 85 cents. There is 
the real influence on grain prices. Four hundred million bushels 
difference in the world supply scarcely affected our prices, 
a difference of over a hundred million bushels in these States 
and about 2 hundred million bushels excess in the supply of 
the entire United States brought the prices down from $1.04 
to 85 cents per bushel. 

For the first time in about 15 years we are nearly on an ex- 
port basis in these three States. Our wheat has dropped 20 
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cents per bushel, and the Democratic Party says it must stay 
on an export basis—it must stay down. The time when the 
farmer needs the better prices for his crop is when it is short, 
With protection he will have this automatic adjustment and re- 
ceive his better prices when he needs them most. With your 
free-trade policy, if the world has a good crop and these States 
a poor crop, the farmer is bound to lose heavily. So by this bill 
you compel him to be on the losing side whichever way the crop 
conditions may turn. 
DANGER OF IMPORTATION, 


I sometimes wonder, Mr. President, whether the Democratic 
Senators who yote away the interest of many millions of our 
best citizens fully realize the danger to which they are about 
to expose them. Do you realize that the grain supply of the 
world is increasing by leaps and bounds, and more rapidly 
than any other product? That you may not be as blind to the 
facts as you are deaf to the demand for fairness, I have pre- 
pared a table showing the increase in the production of wheat, 
oats, barley, and flaxseed by the principal producing countries 
from 1900 to 1912. The table is as follows: 


Production of wheat, oats, barley, and flaxseed by the principal producing countries, from 1900 to 1912. 


Wheat production. 


Oat production. 


1912 


Bushels. 
730, 267, 000 
199, 236, 000 
185, 379, 000 

73, 213,000 
166, 191, 000 
727,011,000 


Can 
Provinces of Canada west of races c Da 
Australia 


Barley production. 


1 Estimated. 


I only call attention to the increases by percentage: 


the United States the wheat crop increased in these 12 years 
Canada 


pO ERR A ee RS ana apts 
In Argentina 


With that enormous increase in production, are you still 
frightened lest there will not be food enough produced in the 
world for city people? 

Turn to the oats production and we will find that the in- 
crease 


Per cent. 
za the United States in those years was 75 
In Canada 134 
In the Provinces of Canada west of the Great Lak 261 
TA ANELIR so eo y tes eases pate poten 8 
1CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCTTCTT—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—T——————ß— S B, 4 — 
Denen y eases 


With this enormous increase in the oats production of 5 
world, are you still fearful of the sufficiency of supply for man 
and beast? 

Turning to barley, we will find that the increase in the United 
States— 


Per cent. 
ee ona ok now en nee nee seat enone 280 
ER ER RR Se ie See See ie Pe ee eee 80 
In the Provinces of Canada west of the Great Lakes 313 
eee . ene 96 


Does this look as though there were danger of a barley 
famine and any long and continued suffering on the part of your 
allies, the American Brewing Association? 

Turning to flax, I find in the United States there has been 
practically no increase. This is due to some extent to the 


heavy loss in the flax crop of 1912 by reason of early frost and | 


snow. To make this up, however, you will find that the 
Provinces of Canada west of the Great Lake region increased 
2,354 per cent; Argentina, 164 per cent. 


Does this look as though the Steel Trust and other manu- 
facturers of steel products were in any immediate danger of an 
under supply of flaxseed oil for their paints and yarnishes? 

But if the phantom of starvation still haunts you, let me 
attempt to banish it by turning on a flood of light on the pos- 
sibilities of food supply right at your door, as you propose to 
turn on that flood of grain from Canada to bewilder and over- 
whelm the farmers of my State. I know that those who have 
not made a study of the fact comprehend very little about the 
country that is immediately north of the United States and 
lying west of the Red River of the North. There are five or six 
great Provinces, and any one of them would make five or six 
of the average States of this Union. Every one of them is 
fertile, every one is capable of producing a greater per acre 
crop than can be produced for the most part in the United 
States: 


; Acres. 
Saskatchewan has -=-= 160, 416. 000 
Manitoba has --- 47. 188, 480 
Alberta has ~--~ 162, 000, 000 
AGN esl ee bse Cotman FO nS ees Eee a A 369, 604, 480 


A careful and most conservative estimate has been made of 
the tillable acreage in said Provinces by the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The following is the estimate: 


Acres. 


86, 826, 240 
27, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 


ell... 10 
These figures perhaps do not give to the average person a 
very definite idea as to the size of these Provinces. To make 
this more clear, Saskatchewan is as large as the States of 
Idaho, Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan combined, and that Prov- 
ince is capable of producing much more than all those States 
combined. Manitoba is larger than North Dakota and South 
Dakota combined. All of this vast territory is being brought 
into closer communication with the world by the great trans- 
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continental lines of railway with their great number of feeding 
lines. 

As I have shown, the average crop of the world is about three 
ant one-half billion bushels of wheat, Those Provinces of Can- 
ada alone can easily duplicate the present world’s supply. It 
would produce it to-day if there were the demand. The possi- 
bilities of that country stand as an enormous club to drive 
down the value of every cereal produced in the Northwest. 

_Unlike the United States, which consumes nearly all of its 
wheat crop, Canada does not consume one-seventh of its western 
crop. That vast surplus must go into the world’s market. Its 
nearest market is the Minneapolis, Duluth, Buffalo, and other 
mills of the Northwest. Open the floodgates of our present tariff 
wall and it will immediately pour over and into this country and 
level our prices to the world prices and keep them level for 
at least a century. 

If the farmer were more prosperous than the rest of the 
world, I could see some reason for legislating against his in- 
terests, but as he is far less prosperous than any other people 
in the United States, further depressing his prices, further ag- 
gravating the injustices of his situation, seems to me to be 
almost criminal. 


PRESENT IMPORTATIONS UNDER PROTECTION. 


Mr. President, I am here to declare that if the tariff should 
be so high as to absolutely prohibit importations of every farm 
product, it would not improperly or unduly increase the value 
of those products. Why? Because we are still an exporting 
Nation. We are still capable of oversupplying our own markets. 
We have the land to produce all that the American people can 
consume for years to come, and with proper and justly profitable 
prices we will meet every demand for home consumption. Such 
exclusion of foreign products would simply put the farmer on 
a fair trading basis with the consumer. 

Even with our present protection, importations are coming 
in to such an extent as to keep our prices down as low as, or 
lower than, they ought in conscience to be kept down. Then 
why increase the importations to drive them still lower? 

*I ask here to insert a table showing importations of farm 
and dairy products during the past five years: 


Importation of farm and dairy products. 
BARLEY, 
(Duty, 30 per cent.) 


Year. 


OATS. 
(Duty, 15 cents per bushel.) 


} WHEAT. 
(Duty, 25 cents per bushel.) 


ß7q§— n...! Seba es E E N EAT E 341,617 | $329,766 
r A EE ES OA A R f 36,741 
F A TTT 164,201 | 150,581 
r T ESA EA E EA E NN ol 509, 476, 586 
TT OOE E NNSA EA © 2, 699,130 2, 212, 887 


1 Of this amount 198,118 bushels were imported from Canada. 
2A shortage in the United States of about 13,000,000 bushels from two years 


* Of this amount 195,094 bushels came from and 25,912 
Corn rer high in United States at that time. ae nen 
101 amount 5,047,636 bushels came from Canada. 
$ Of this amount 2,609,307 came from Canada. 
€ Of this amount 2,673,050 bushels came from Canada. 


Importation of farm and dairy producte—Continued. 


In addition there was imported, principally from Canada, 
wheat flour as follows: 


Barrels. 
oA A SRE, APIS Pm er UE We ESD SEAN Iye ene BE ee I 30, 593 
T e RF EF Ea ey OE Reais eed fee EO ee NOPD ON, 413 
BOSD psn ge mest lm ͤ —. ———. ‚ platin leer 144, 759 
11111111. ee ee .... ͤ . Ae See 
. ⁰ . . ˙ ͤ:nr———— 158, 777 


A barrel of flour requires about 41 bushels of wheat. 
COMBINED WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


FLAXSEED. 
(Duty, 25 cents per bushel.) 


HAY. 
(Duty, $4 per ton.) 


BAGS, 
(Duty, 4 cents per dozen.) 


BUTTER. 
(Duty, 6 cents per pound.) 


1 From 
k sieran 8 bushels, from Argentina 5,021,137, from India 2,333,863. 

2 Principally from Canada. 

You propose not only to reduce the farm prices below a 
proper living basis, but also to surrender and make up by some 
other method of taxation the millions upon millions of dollars 
of revenue. 

In addition to the importations which I have mentioned, we 
are to-day importing meats from Australia and other countries, 
and with free meat you can find an opportunity to injure and 
oppress the American farmer. 

Mr. President, we are to-day back upon an export basis. 
Wheat to-day is higher in Winnipeg than it is in the United 
States. Why? For two reasons: Money stringency, depression, 
and lack of confidence, combined with an oversupply upon our 
own part, have made our wheat to-day lower than wheat in 
Winnipeg. You can not account for this on any ground of 
world supply and demand, because the Winnipeg price must be 
upon the basis of export, and in 1913 it is higher than that in 
the United States, 

DESTRUCTION OF MARKET FOR FLAX STRAW. 

Mr. President, I can not accuse the Democratic Party of 
working blindly on this tariff bill. That party has not only 
been lynx-eyed in finding ways in which it could injure the 
northwestern farmer, but seems also to be possessed with the 
lynx instinct to destroy wherever it can smell blood. 


— 
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I had hoped that the party might possibly overlook a little 
avenue—yery little one indesd—where the farmer, in case his 
crops were destroyed by drought or his flax failed to fill, might 
secure a few dollars by the sale of the straw, possibly enough 
to pay the tax on the land. We have a number of very little 
tow mills, as they are called, in our State, which pay the farmer 
from $2 to $3 per ton for his flax straw, just enough to pay 
him to load it and haul it to town, if he lives within a few miles, 
us it requires two men and a team to load and otherwise handle 
the straw. You can see how small is his profit. If he had to 
hire both men, he could not get enough out of the flax straw 
to pay for hauling it. I hoped this little mite, which we call 
“hard-times revenue,“ was so small that the great Democratic 
Party would miss it; but like that evening animal which can 
not see the room or ceiling around which it flies, yet can see 
clearly the eye of a needle, so the Democratic Party, floundering 
all around this tariff subject, caught sight of this little $2 or 83 
hard-time money which the farmer could get out of his flax 
straw. And this little hard-times income must be destroyed. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House, who gave a 
hearing to those who manufacture tow from this straw, re- 
duced the duty on tow from $20 to $10 per ton. But the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Senate reasoned well as to what the effect 
of this $10 duty on tow might be. They said, If we allow this 
$10, some of these tow mills might survive, and if they do sur- 
vive, they might still buy some of this flax straw from the 
farmers, and we can not allow these bloated mortgagors to find 
new ways of paying the interest on their mortgages.” 

Just why this party left 15 cents a bushel on flax and barley 
and 6 cents a bushel on oats I can not say. I can only account 
for it on the ground, either that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. NewLanps] convinced them that the farmers would not 
receive any benefit from this meager tariff on these two crops, 
and therefore they might as well use this cheap bait to catch a 
few stray votes next year, or that they wanted to show to the 
farmers of the country that the Democratic Party had not been 
wholly swallowed by the brewers and flax importers. 

I dare say there is not one man among those who cut down 
the flaxseed duty who has the slightest idea of what it costs 
to thrash a bushel of fiaxseed, much less what it costs to 
raise it. 

You know that under ordinary conditions we never get full 
benefit of the duty on cereals. I have shown you that with a 
25-cent duty on wheat our average benefit or protection has been 
between 10 and 12 cents per bushel. 

Mr. President, representing a State which is wholly agri- 
cultural in its interests, owning considerable lands in the State 
myself, operating, or attempting to operate, and cultivate and 
raise crops on those lands, familiar with the cost of land, farm 
machinery, stock, labor, and so forth, familiar with the chances 
one takes against loss of crop, partial or in whole, I can speak 
with a degree of accuracy upon what ought to be the price 
realized from the products of the soil, what the farmer should 
receive for his wheat, flax, barley, oats, and potatoes, in order 
to be able to run his farm, where he must hire some of the work 
done. He should receive for his wheat at least, per bushel, 
$1.40; for his flax, $2; for his barley, 75 cents; for his oats, 
65 cents, and for his potatoes, 60 cents. 

Give him the American market that of right belongs to him 
and in a very short time, when consumption and production 
nbout equal each other, he will receive this much for his grain. 
He is to-day receiving for his wheat about 80 cents; for his 
flax, $1.22; for his oats, 32 cents; for his barley, 38 cents; for 
his potatoes, 50 cents. 

I had a telegram from the State a few days ago, saying that 
the crop in the State will not in any event be more than one- 
half of what it was last year. In other words, more than half 
a crop can not be expected. 

Reports from Canada show a large northwestern crop. With 
only half a crop to our credit, the farmers of this country ought 
to have a better price per bushel for that crop. But fearing 
that they might have a little benefit for the natural law of 
compensation, you are about to unload on their market and 
overwhelm it with the vast surplus of the Canadian north- 
west. 

I ought to say a word right here with reference to the counter- 
vailing duties. I notice that you finally provide by your caucus 
that wheat shall be free to every country that will allow our 
own free. I think you make reference to that with one other 
product—semolina, 

Our importations of cereal products will come mostly from 
Canada. Flax and some whent may, under free trade, come 
from Venezuela. Although Canada may have a duty to-day of 


12 cents per bushel upon whent, she certainly will not hold as 
against her own citizens that duty when she knows that they 
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can get 8 or 12 cents a bushel better for a while in our own 
States. As we all know, whenever the Government introduces 
a bill pertaining to the fiscal policy of Canada, that bill becomes 
a law the day after its introduction, and it remains the law 


until it has been changed by Parliament. So we will get no 
benefit with this countervailing duty. It will go out of exist- 
ence, just as soon as it will be beneficial to the other country to 
have it out of existence. - 

PROTECTION NECESSARY TO KEEP OPEN TOW MILLS. 


What do you expect to accomplish by destroying the tow fn- 
dustry in the United States? The tow made from the farmer's 
flax straw is not used for clothing. Fine linen fabrics are not 
made from it. It is used for upholstering furniture, car seats, 
and so forth, for packing or lining for refrigerator cars, and for 
wrapping and writing paper. The farmer can raise flax straw 
that will produce as fine linen as anywhere in the world, but 
under present conditions in the labor market he can not afford 
to care for and market a flax of sufficient fiber length to make 
linen fabrics. But he can raise flax for the seed, and after 
thrashing it he can sell this straw, broken by the separator, and 
therefore of short fiber, for these other purposes. And so long 
as the tow mills can compete in tow products with Canada or 
Russia he will have a market. When those mills are closed he 
will not have a market. 


From the best information I can secure I am convinced that- 


free tow of flax will close every tow mill in the country and 
thereby render worthless every ton of flax straw raised in the 
United States, amounting, I believe, to about 8,000,000 tons. 

The House committee took off all the duty on flax straw. 
This would be an injury to the American farmer in some sec- 
tions, but as the price of flax straw is very little, it can not be 
hauled or freighted to advantage from any great distance. So 
the farmers would still hold their markets in their near vicinity. 
They would still have a market for flax straw if the mills were 
kept running. But the House, while it reduced the duty on tow 
of flax from $20 to $10 per ton, still left some protection, pos- 
sibly enough to allow the mills to survive. Now, why did the 
Democratic members of the Committee on Finance remove all 
duty? At whose instance was it done? Did the rope manu- 
facturers appear before your subcommittees and ask for free 
raw material? Did you call the farmer before your commit- 
tees? Why should he not appear? He is worth more to the 
country than all the rope twisters in the world. Why should 
his interests be wantonly thrown away at the behest of the 
manufacturers? ; 

This is not a question of cheap clothing. The hackling, ret- 
ting, and scutching of flax straw for the linen fabrics is so 
tedious and laborious that a ton of the tow thus produced is 
worth as high as 18 cents per pound, or $360 per ton, while the 
tow that is produced from the straw furnished by the farmers 
for car linings and similar purposes is worth, according to the 
quality at the mills, from $18 to $60 per ton, and to this must 
be added the freight of from $3 to $9.60 a ton for transportation 
to the East where it is used or manufactured. 

Mr. President, I know how futile is every effort to make any 
change in the cereal paragraphs. I may hope, however, that the 
Democratic majority in the Senate, after they have thoroughly 


had laid before them the tow proposition, after they thoroughly, 


understand that this little hard-earned money of the farmer 
will not affect the linen cloths of any character, after they have 
learned to what extent the farmer will be injured in general, 
will agree with us to place that little product back upon the 
protected list to the extent of $10 per ton. 

I will go more fully and freely into the question of the tow 
manufacture at some future time, as I shall into the question 
of the meat products, on behalf of the farmers of the United 
States. 

PRINTING OF TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably House concurrent resolution No. 11. I ask for its 
immediate consideration, and I desire in this connection to make 
a short statement. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House at Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed 30, copies of the bill H, R. 3321, with amend- 
ments, as ee in the Senate July 11, 1913, 20.000 copies for the 
use of the House and 10,000 copies for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the estimated cost of printing 
the 30,000 copies in bill form with the index is $4,475; in bill 
form without the index, $3,586; and in document form, $1.192.40. 
I do not desire to make an amendment to the resolution, because 
it would have to go back to the House, and everyone interested 
in receiving a copy of the bill wants it at once. 

I have heard from Mr. MANN, of Illinois, the author of the 
House concurrent resolution, and he is agreeable to have the 
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bill printed in doeument form, as these copies are only to be 
sent out through the country for information. 

Without offering an amendment, I will simply state that it 
will be understood that the 30,000 copies will be printed in 
document form at a saving of nearly $2,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator if in 
document form it will have an index? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will have an index. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be almost worthless 
index. The index will add greatly to its value. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW., 


Mr. SWANSON. In the absence of the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. KERN], at his request, I move that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 2 o'clock on Thursday 
next. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the fact that I gave notice with 
reference to a proposed meeting of the Senate on Wednesday, 
I desire to say that after conference with my colleagues on this 
and the other side of the Chamber, an adjournment until Thurs- 
day will be satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia moves 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it shall adjourn to meet 
at 2 o’clock on Thursday next. g 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON subsequently said: I have just been informed 
by the junior Senator from Indiana that he desires to have a 
meeting of the Senate to-morrow to offer possibly some amend- 
ments to the Erdman Act, which is a very important matter. 
So I move to reconsider the vote by which the Senate agreed 
that when it adjourns to-day it will adjourn until 2 o'clock on 
Thursday. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn until 2 o'clock p. m. to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT GF THE RULES. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution 
(S. Res. 118) for reference to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That Rule XIX of the standing rules of the Senate be 
amended by adding the following: 

“Sec. 6. That the Senate may at any time, upon motion of a Sena- 
tor, fix a day and hour for a final vote upon ror matter pending in the 
Senate: Provided, however, That this rule shall not be Invoked to pre- 
vent debate by any Senator who requests opportunity to express his 
oe upon such pending matter within a time to be fix by the 

nate. 

“The notice to be given by the Senate under this section, except by 
consent, shall not be less than a week, unless such requests be made 
within the last two weeks of the session.” 

For the fore oing stated purpose the following rules, namely, VII, 
VIII, IX, X, XII, XXII, XXVI, and XL, are modified : 

“Any Senator may demand of a Senator 8 a motion if it be 
made for dilatory or obstructive purposes, and if the Senator making 
the motion declines or evades an answer or concedes the motion to 
have been made for such the President of the Senate shall 


without an 


urposes, 
degare such motion out of order.” 

(ste President, the minority yeto in the Senate, with its power 
to prevent the majority from fulfilling its pledges to the Ameri- 
can people, should end. The right to obstruct the public business 
by a factional filibuster must cease. The power of an individual 
Senator to coerce or blackmail the Senate must be terminated. 
These national evils can no longer be concealed by the false 
cloak of “freedom of debate.” 

Those who defend the antiquated rule of unlimited parlia- 
mentary debate do so chiefly on the ground of precedent. The 
precedents of the intellectual world, of the parliamentary world, 
are entirely against the preposterous rule which has been per- 
mitted to survive in the United States Senate alone. What are 
the precedents of other parliamentary bodies, 

PRECEDENTS, 

The precedents in the State of Maine and in every New Eng- 
land State, in every Atlantic State, in every Gulf State, in 
every Pacific State, in every Rocky Mountain State, in every 
Mississippi Valley State, and in every State bordering on 
Canada are against unlimited debate or the minority veto. 
In both the senate and house of every State the precedent is to 
the contrary. 

The precedent is against it in New Hampshire. 

The precedent is against it in Vermont. 

The precedent is against it in Massachusetts. 

The precedent is agaiust it in Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

What Senator from the New England States will venture to 
say thet the precedents of every single one of the New England 


States are unsound, unwise, and ought to be modified to conform 
to the superior wisdom of the Senate rule? : 

The precedent is against it in New York, and in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. What Senator upon this floor representing 


these Commonwealths will venture to say that the people of his 


State have adopted a false standard of parliamentary practice 
which they ought to abandon for the superior virtue of the 
minority veto established in the Senate by an archaic rule 
of 1806? 

The precedent in North Carolina, in South Carolina, in 
Georgia, in Alabama, in Florida, in Mississippi, and Tennessee 
is against it. Will the Senators from these States say that 
the parliamentary rule and practice of their own States, which 
they have the honor to represent upon this floor, are unwise 
and not safe and should be modified to comply with the superior 
rule of the minority veto? 

The precedents of Louisiana, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Kentucky, of Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Montana, of the 
Dakotas, of Nebraska and Kansas, are all against this unwise 
practice of the United States Senate. 

The precedents of Colorado, Wyoming, and Minnesota, of 
Idaho, of Nevada, of Arizona and New Mexico, and of the great 
Pacific States—Washjngton, Oregon, and California—provide for 
the closing of debate and are against the evil practice which 
still remains in vogue in the United States Senate. 

Why, Mr. President, the precedent of every city, big and 
little, in the United States is against the right of minority veto 
under the false pretense of “freedom of debate.” 

Every one of the 48 States of the Union, while permitting 
freedom of debate, has set us the wise and virtuous precedent 
of permitting the control by the majority. I remind every Sena- 
tor in this body that in his own State his legislative assembly, 
whether in the house or in the senate, does not permit a minor- 
ity veto under the pretense of freedom of debate. It is the 
rule of common sense and of common honesty. 

In the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States the right to move the previous question and limit debate 
has been wisely and profitably practiced since its foundation. 

ENGLISH PRECEDENTS, 


The rule of the majority is the rule in all the parliaments of 
English-speaking people. In the Parliament of Great Britain, 
in the House of Lords, the “contents” pass to the right and 
the “not contents” pass to the left, and the majority rules. 

In the House of Commons the “ayes” pass to the right and 
the “noes” pass to the left, and the majority rules. (Eneyelo- 
pædia Britannica, vol. 20, p. 856.) 

The great English statesman, Mr. Gladstone, haying found 
that the efficiency of Parliament was destroyed by the right 
of unlimited debate, was led to propose cloture in the first 
week of the session of 1882, moving this resolution on the 20th 
of February, and expressing the opinion that the House should 
settle its own procedure. The acts of Mr. Gladstone and others 
of like opinion finally led to the termination of unlimited de- 
bate in the procedure of Parliament. In these debates every 
fallacious argument now advanced by those who wish to retain 
unlimited debate in the United States Senate has been abun- 
dantly answered, leaving no ground of sound reasoning to recon- 
sider these stale and exploded arguments. 

The cloture of debate is very commonly used in the Houses 
of Parliament in Great Britain, for example, in standing order 
No. 26. The return to order of the House of Commons, dated 
December 12, 1906, shows that the cloture was moved 112 times. 
(See vol. 94, Great Britain House of Commons, sessional papers, 
1906.) 

FRANCE. 

In France the cloture is moved by one or more members cry- 

ing out “La cloture!” 


The president immediately puts the question, and if a member of the 
minority wishes to speak he is allowed to assign his reasons against 
the close of the debate, but no one can speak in support of the motion 
and only one member against it. The question is then put by the presi- 
dent, Shall the debate be closed?” and if it is resolved in the afirma- 
tive the debate is closed and the main question is put to the vote. 

M. Guizot, speaking on the efficacy of the cloture before a 
committee of the House of Commons in 1848, said: 

I think that in our chamber it was an indispensable power, and I 
think it has not been used unjustly or improperly generally. Calling 
to mind what has passed of late years, I do not recollect any serious 
and honest complaint of the cloture. In the French Chambers, as they 
have been during the last 34 years, no member can imagine that the 
debate would have been properly conducted without the power of pro- 
nouncing the cloture. 


He also stated in another part of his evidence that— 
Before the introduction of the cloture in 1814 the debates were pro- 


tracted indefinitely, and not only were they protracted, but at the end, 


when the majority wished to put an end to the debate and ae minority 
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would not, the debate became very violent for protracting the debate, 
and out of the house among the public it was a source of ridicule. 

The French also allow the previous question, and it can always 
be moved; it can not be proposed on motions fer which urgency 
is claimed, except after the report of the committee of initia- 
tive. (Dickinson's Rules and Procedure of Foreign Parlia- 
ments, p. 426.) 

GERMANY. 

The majority rule controls likewise in the German Empire 
and they have the cloture upon the support of 30 members of 
the house, which is immediately voted on at any time by a 
show of hands or by the ayes and noes. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


In Austria-Hungary, motions for the closing of the debate 
are to be put to the vote at once by the president without any 
question, and thereupon the matter is determined. If the ma- 
jority decides for a close of the debate, the members whose 
names are put down to speak for or against the motions may 
choose from amongst them one speaker on each side, and the 
matter is disposed of by voting a simple yes or no. (Ibid., p. 


404.) 
AUSTRIA. 

Austria also, in its independent houses of Parliament, has the 
cloture, which may be put to the vote at any time in both 
houses, and a small majority suffices to carry it. This is done, 
however, without interrupting any speech in actual course of 
delivery; and when the vote to close the debate is passed each 
side has one member represented in a final speech on the ques- 
tion: (Ibid, p. 409.) ERNI 


In Belgium they have the cloture, and if the prime minister 
and president of the chamber are satisfied that there is need of 
closing the debate a hint is given to some member to raise the 
cry of “La cloture,” after a member of the opposition has con- 
cluded his speech, and upon the demand of 10 members, grant- 
ing permission, however, to speak for or against the motion 
under restrictions. The method here does not prevent any rea- 
sonable debate, but, permits a termination of the debate by the 
will of the majority. The same rule is followed in the Senate 
of Belgium. (Ibid., p. 420.) 

DENMARK. 


In Denmark also they have the cloture, which can be pro- 
posed by the president of the Danish chambers, which is decided 
by the chamber without debate. Fifteen members of the Lands- 
thing may demand the cloture. (Ibid., p. 422.) 

NETHERLANDS. 


In both houses of the Parliament of the Netherlands they have 
the cloture. Five members of the First Chamber may propose 
it and five members may propose it in the Second Chamber. 
They have the majority rule. (Ibid., p. 461.) 

PORTUGAL, 

In Portugal they haye the cloture in both chambers, and de- 
bate may be closed by a special motion, without discretion. In 
the upper house they permit two to speak in favor of and two 
against it. The cloture may be voted. (Ibid., p. 469.) 

SPAIN, 


The cloture in Spain may be said to exist indirectly, and to 
result from the action allowed the president on the order of 
parliamentary discussion. (Ibid., p. 477.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

The cloture exists in Switzerland both in the Conseil des 
Etats and Conseil National. 

Many of the ablest and best Senators who have ever been 
members of this body have urged the abatement of this evil, 
including such men as Senator George G. Vest, of Missouri; 
Senator Orville H. Platt, of Connecticut; Senator David B. 
Hill, of New York; Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts; 
and Senator Henry Canor Longe, of Massachusetts, who in- 
troduced resolutions or spoke for the amendment of this evil 
practice of the Senate. (Appendix, Note A.) 

Mr. President, the time has come in the history of the United 
States when Congress shall be directly responsive to the will 
of the majority of 90,000,000 of people without delay, evasion, 
or obstruction. We are in the midst of the most gigantic cen- 
tury in the history of the world, when every reason looking to 
the welfare and advance of the human race bids us march 
forward in compliance with the magnificent intelligence and 
humane impulses of the American people. 

We haye the most important problems before us—financial, 
commercial, sociological. Fifteen great propositions of improve- 
ment of government were pledged by the recent Democratic 
platform, and almost a like number were pledged by other 
party platforms. We have work to do that means the preserva- 
tion, the conservation, and the development of human life, of 


human energy, of human health. We have before us the great 
problems which mean the development of this vast country, 
and we should have the machinery of government by which to 
respond with reasonable promptitude to mature public opinion, 
but the rules of the Senate have been such as to prevent action; 
the rules of the Senate are such as to prevent action now with 
regard to the great questions before the country. The rules of 
the Senate have put the power in the hands of a small faction 
or of a single individual to obstruct, without reason, and to pre- 
yent action by Congress. I favor the right of the majority of 
the Senate to control the Senate after giving every reasonable 
freedom of debate to the opposition, so that the people of the 
country may have both sides of every proposition, But I am 
strongly opposed to the minority veto, or to a single Senator 
obstructing and preventing the control of the Senate by the 
responsible majority. 

In a short session of Congress the Senate will appropriate a 
thousand million dollars in less than 850 working hours. Each 
working hour means the appropriation of $3,000,000 of the hard- 
earned taxes taken from the labor of the American people. 
Every two minutes the Senate averages an appropriation of 
$100,000 of taxes, and yet, instead of addressing itself to a 
comprehension of the necessity for such taxes, for such expendi- 
ture, a single Senator, or a small faction or a minority, may 
detain the Senate for hours and for days and for weeks while 
great questions of public policy wait, leaving the Senate to be 
thus distracted by filibustering tactics, discussions of immate- 
rial or trivial matters, reading of worthless papers and statis- 
tics, last year’s almanac—in a deliberate obstruction of the 
majority by the minority. 

EXTEEME DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING LEGISLATION THAT IS CONFESSEDLYI OF 
VALUE, BYEN WITHOUT A FILIBUSTER. 

Mr. President, before a bill can be passed that is desired by 
the American people, no matter how worthy, it must first be 
carefully drawn, submitted to the House of Representatives, 
and by the House submitted to a committee, and almost inva- 
riably such a bill is sent from the committee of the House to 
the executive department for a report; and when the report 
comes in it is considered in the committee, and finally and 
usually, where the majority desires the bill passed, it will be 
reported back to the House—abundant opportunity haying been 
thus given to discover its weak points or defects. 

When it goes to the House it takes its place upon the calen- 
dar and awaits the time with patience when it can be taken up 
on the calendar. 

It must be read three times in the House, it must be printed, 
it is discussed in the House, and, finally, if after having passed 
every criticism and scrutiny it be approved by the majority of 
the House, it is signed by the Speaker and finds its way to the 
United States Senate. When it reaches the Senate it is again 
sent to a committee, the committee further considers it, and, 
finally, if a majority favor, it is reported back to the Senate 
to take its place upon the calendar. And many a good bill has 
died on the calendar in the Senate because of a single objection 
to it—-what might be called the private right of veto by an 
individgal Senator. If at last it is permitted, by consent, to 
come before the Senate and does not excite any prolonged de- 
bate, it may become a law by reason of a majority vote of those 
present. But if anywhere along the line of this slow, deliberate 
procedure any serious objection is raised by a minority, or by 
a Senator, either can by dilatory motions, by insisting upon 
hearings, by making the point of “no quorum,” by using a 
Senator’s right to object and demand the regular order, by 
using his position to ask reconsideration and a rehearing, or, 
perhaps, an additional report from the executive department, 
and then demanding hearings in the executive department while 
the report is delayed, and in a thousand other ingenious ways a 
single Senator, much less a faction or willful minority, can 
make it almost impossible to pass a bill of great merit. For 
three years I have been trying to pass a bill to establish an 
improved organization of the Bureau of Public Health and have 
been unable to get any action, for or against, by Congress. 
I only refer to this as an example of many meritorious meas- 
ures which have never been acted upon, and for which there is 
a powerful matured public sentiment urgently insisting upon 
action. 

The Senate of the United States has rules for its conduct that 
make it almost impossible to get a bill through, except by unani- 
mous consent, where a resolute minority is opposed to the pas- 
sage of the bill. Under the so-called privilege of “freedom of 
debate,” a group of Senators can hold up any measure indefi- 
nitely by endless talk in relays and by the use of dilatory mo- 
tions, making the point of “no quorum” moving to “adjourn,” 
moving to “take a recess,” moving to “adjourn to a day cer- 
tain,” reading for an hour or so from Martin Chuzzlewit or 
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Pickwick Papers, making the point of “no quorum,” moving to 
“adjourn,” making the point of “no quorum,” moving to“ ad- 
journ to a day certain,” moving to “take a recess,” moving to 
go into “executive session,” and, under the rules, may read a 
few chapters of Huckleberry Finn—and this puerile conduct is 
dignified by the false pretense of being “freedom of debate,” 
when, in point of fact, it is nothing of the kind. It is the 
minority obstruction and the personal veto under the pretense 
of freedom of debate, under the false pretense of freedom of 
debate, under the ridiculous pretense of freedom of debate, un- 
der the contemptible and odious pretense of freedom of debate. 

It is not freedom of debate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will ask the Senator from Oklahoma if he 
does not believe that the defeat of the Indian appropriation 
bill at the last session of Congress was in the interest of the 
public? ‘ 

Mr. OWEN. TI think perhaps it was improved by this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that the Indian appropriation 
bill which passed Congress at this session is a better bill than 
the one which was before this body during the last session of 
Congress? 

Mr. OWEN. It is practically the same, but it has been some- 
what improved. 

Mr. GRONNA. And the bill which was before Congress at 
that time was defeated by one Senator, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fart], was it not? 

Mr. OWEN. There was a delay of the bill by the Senator 
from New Mexico which resulted in its defeat. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator from Oklahoma will permit 
me, I will ask if the rules had been changed as he now indicates 
he would like to have them changed, in his judgment would it 
have been possible, with a majority for it, to have defeated that 
bill? 

Mr. OWEN. I think not; but a discussion of the conditions 
in old Mexico which killed the bill was irrelevant and not 
justified by any public need. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
another question. The Senator complains because a certain 
measure which he has had before Congress for a long time has 
not been passed. Will the Senator from Oklahoma state to the 
Senate that a majority of the Senate have been in favor of that 
particular measure? 

Mr. OWEN. It is impossible for anyone to say positively 
what a majority favor until they are permitted to vote upon a 
measure; but I have no doubt a large majority did favor it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I can not comprehend that 
there is any necessity for protecting a majority. It seems to 
me that a rule to protect a minority is of more importance to 
the country than a rule to protect a majority. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shail not at this moment deflect 
from my argument to answer the observations of the Senator 
from North Dakota. I shall do that at a later time, because the 
matter is going to lead to considerable debate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am sorry I interrupted the 
Senator, but I could not let go unchallenged the statement made 
by the Senator from Oklahoma when he said it was odious to 
operate under the rules that we have because certain measures 
have been held up. I tried to point out to the Senator that the 
country has benefited under the present rules. 

Mr. OWEN. The country has been very greatly harmed under 
the present rules, as I shall show before this debate con- 
cludes. At present I am simply laying a preamble for the con- 
sideration of this matter. It is going to take much time. It is 
going to be debated at considerable length in this body. It is 
going before the country for the country to determine whether or 
not men shall be permitted by the people of the United States 
to stand upon the floor of the Senate and favor the control of 
the majority by the minority and favor a policy making it im- 
possible for party pledges to be carried out in this Republic. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. It occurred to me that while the Senator 
from North Dakota had given an instance in which, according 
to his judgment, a bill was odious and was defeated a number 
of other very meritorious bills were defeated because of the 
filibustering tactics which were adopted with reference to the 
Indian appropriation bill. I have in mind at this moment the 
sundry civil bill, which involved the expenditure of more than 


$100,000,000. That bill was defeated in the last minutes of the 
last session simply because the Senate could not control debate. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; that is true. I will not say there is 
not the possibility, under some circumstances, of some good 
ensuing from a vigorous protest by the minority. I am per- 
fectly willing to agree to that. But yielding that point in no 
way affects the validity of the argument that the majority 
should be charged with the responsibility of government; and 
i in no wise modify the comment I have made upon the odious 
and ridiculous pretense of “freedom of debate” in this body, 
which has served as a cloak for a minority veto and for im- 
proper processes in this body. I say it is not freedom of debate. 
The minority veto is, in effect, a denial of freedom of debate. 
A man in charge of an important bill is driven to refrain from 
debating the bill because he would be playing into the hands 
of the opponents of the bill, who are trying to kill the bill by 
exhausting the patience of the Senate by endless yolubility and 
unending dilatory motions. 

This thoughtless rule of unlimited freedom of debate was 
adopted in 1806, when there were 34 Senators, who met together 
to discuss their common affairs in courtesy and good faith, when 
only a very few bills were brought before the Senate. They had 
no conception that unlimited freedom of debate really meant a 
minority veto. Now that the Senate has 96 Members, repre- 
senting 90,000,000 people, when its interests are of the most 
gigantic importance, when its modern problems of stupendous 
consequence are demanding prompt and virile action, when hun- 
dreds of important bills are pending, this hoary-headed repro- 
bate rises up and strikes a posture of inscrutable wisdom and 
admonishes the world not to touch this sacred principle of un- 
limited “ freedom of debate.“ The venerable age of this foolish 
precedent shall not save it from the just charge of imbecility 
and legislative vice. 

The power to obstruct the will of the people by the Senate 
rules is the last ditch of privilege. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to inject there that, in my judg- 
ment, the rule against which the Senator from Oklahoma is 
contending has been the rule that has protected the rights of 
this country far more than the rights of the people have ever 
suffered. Instead of being the last resort uf privilege, it is the 
hope of the minority when it contends against an injustice. 

Mr. OWEN. At a future day I will demonstrate the funda- 
mental error that lies in the argument of the Senator from 
Kansas, but I can not permit him at present to divert me from 
my present argument or break into the middle of my sentence 
with a speech, 

In the House of Representatives the party in power with 
its majority is carrying out the will of the majority, per- 
mitting reasonable debate and wide publicity to the views 
of all Members. But in the Senate, while we have reorganized 
the committees and have made important improvements in the 
rules, there still remains the point of unlimited debate, of ir- 
relevant debate, of dilatory motions, whereby the minority can 
still prevent the action of the majority placed in power by the 
people. The United States Senate is the only place where the 
people’s will can be successfully thwarted, and here it can be 
obstructed and denied by delays, by dilatory motions, by irrele- 
vant debate, and unlimited discussion. F 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator speaks of the transaction of 
business in the House. Is the Senator prepared to say that a 
larger proportion of the measures introduced in the House are 
passed there than is the case in the Senate? Further, is he 
prepared to say that when we finish a session the House has 
done more business than the Senate, and the calendar of the 
House is clearer than that of the Senate, or is the calendar of 
the Senate clearer than that of the House? 

Mr. OWEN. Answering that question, I will say that any 
large body, such as the House, which introduces, relatively to 
the number of its members, a much larger number of bills, has 
a much larger number of bills undisposed of. But that does 
not in any wise abate the force of the argument I am presenting. 

Mr. WARREN. One moment further. As a matter of fact, 
does not the Senate pass more bills than does the House in 
a session? 1 

Mr. OWEN. It is much easier for the Senate to pass bills, 
because of the smaller number of Members of the Senate. It is 
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easy to pass unobjected bills in the Senate; and there are a great 
many bills that are brought up in the Senate that are unobjected 
bills. But I will say to the Senator that objected bills do not 
pass through the Senate. 

The new majority of the Senate is honestly pledged to the 
people’s cause, and they must carry out their pledges if they 
wish to retain the approval of the people of the United States. 

Jam in favor of majority rule. 

J am in favor of making the national will immediately effec- 
tive. 

T am in favor of the Senate of the United States having the 
opportunity to do the things required by our great Nation. 

I am opposed to the minority veto, 

I am opposed to the discouregement of honest discussion by 
the invitation to minority filibuster which this rule of unlimited 
debate invites. 

I am opposed to legislative blackmail, which this rule of un- 
limited debate encourages, for we have all seen the Senate cor- 
sent to appropriations and important amendments to important 
bills which ought not to have been made, but which were made 
rather than jeopardize the bill by the endless debate of a 
Senator proposing and insisting on an amendment. 

The minority veto permits the majority to be blackmailed 
on the most important measures in order to conciliate the un- 
just demands of the minority. The time has come to end this 
sort of unwise parliamentary procedure with its train of evil 
consequences. 

I believe in the freedom of debate. I invite the freedom of 
debate; but liberty is one thing and gross abuse of liberty is 
another thing. Freedom of debate is a valuable principle, 
worthy of careful preservation, for the majority is often in- 
structed by the minority; but freedom of debate is one thing, 
and uncontrolled time-killing talk and unrestrained verbosity 
used to enforce a factional veto is another thing. 

The amendment to Rule XIX which I have proposed does not 
prevent reasonable debate by any Senator, but it does permit the 
majority, after due notice, to bring a matter to a conclusion 
whenever it has become obvious that the debate is not sincere, 
but is intended to enforce a minority veto. 

Senator Vest, December 5, 1894. well said: 

That these rules “coerce the Senators in charge of a bill into 
silence.” 

That “with the people of the United States demanding action 
we have rules here that absolutely prevent it.” 

That these rules “ facilitate parliamentary blackmail.” 

That the history of the Senate is full of important amend- 
ments being put upon important bills, “under the threat that 
unless placed there the debate would be indefinite and almost 
interminable.” 

This rule has brought the Senate of the United States into 
disrepute, has greatly diminished its influence, has given it 
the reputation of being an obstructive body; and many men have 
been led to believe that the Senate was coerced and controlled 
by a corrupt minority. Certain it is that if a minority can 
exercise the veto, the corrupt interests of the country could well 
afford commercially to promote the election of men to the floor 
of the Senate, so as to obstruct legislation to which they ob- 
jected. 

It is the result of these very rules which has led the people of 
the United States to demand by a unanimous yoice the direct 
election of Senators, so as to bring public pressure of the 
sovereign people on individual Members of the Senate, and com- 
pel them to respect the wishes of the people, under penalty of 
retirement from public life. 

I pause here to say that for 90 years the people of this 
country have been trying to establish the rule of direct election 
of Senators, and it has always been the Senate that has pre- 
vented the people from having their will with regard to this 
matter. Five times the measure passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the last two times almost by a unanimous yote of 
the Members representing the people of this country in the 
various congressional districts; yet the Senate stood like a 
stone wall, refusing under these rules to carry out the will of 
the people of the United States. The same thing has been 
mensurably true in regard to many other important items. 

I venture now, Mr. President, seriously and solemnly to 
remind every Senator upon this floor who votes against this pro- 
vision, who votes against majority rule in the Senate, who votes 
against a reasonable control by the Senate itself of its own 
deliberations, that he will have to answer for such yote before 
the people of his State, who will in the future elect the Senators 
by direct vote of the people and who will nominate them by direct 
vote of the people. And the Senator who by virtue of any 
precedent or prejudice opposes in this body the free right of the 


majority to rule will invite defeat by the majority of the people 

in his own State who surely believe in majority rule and will 

8 the support of minority rule by their Senators on this 
oor. : 

I have no fear of majority rule. I never have been afraid 
of majority rule. The only thing we need to fear is the rule of 
the minority by artifice and by wrongdoing. And I say frankly 
to my colleagues from the South that the black-and-white 
scarecrow of the force bill is a ghost for which I have no 

Me are entering a new era of majority rule, which will 
deal justly and generously to rich and to poor alike, and with 
equal generosity, justice, and mercy to men of the black race, 
as well as to the men of the white race, or to any other race. 
We need have no fear of majority rule. 

Mr. President, I wish it to be clearly understood that my 
demand for a change of the rules of the Senate is not at all 
due to the idea that the adoption of such a rule is necessary in 
order to pass the tariff bill or any other particular bill pending 
or to be brought forward. My reason for this demand is that 
I think the welfare of the Nation requires it; that the right 
of the American people to a prompt redemption of party prom- 
ises is involved. The right of the American people to have 
their will expressed at the polls promptly carried out I regard 
as an imperative mandate from a Nation of 90,000,000 people, 
and I think that a Senator who stands in the way of that man- 
date fails to perceive his duty to our great Nation, and that 
he should not be surprised if the majority, who will in future 
nominate Senators and elect Senators, will hold him to a strict 
account for a denial of the right of the majority to rule. 

I remind the Senate that in three years over 80 living Sen- 
ators who opposed the wishes of the American people for the 
direct election of Senators have been retired by the people. 

PANTY PLEDGES. 


The Democratic Party makes certain pledges to the people 
and appeals to the people for their support upon these pledges 
promised to be performed; the Republican Party docs likewise; 
yet neither party, if in a majority, can control the Senate 
so long as the minority veto remains as a part of the rules of 
the Senate. If this rule is not changed, then both parties in 
future campaigns should put the following proviso as an addenda 
to their national party platforms. 

Provided, however, That in making the above pledges to the American 
people it ts distinctly to be understood by the peggio tbat we make 
hese pledges on the understanding that the o ite party does not 
forbid us to carry out our prom by obstructing the zufhliment of 
our promise to you by filibustering in the Senate, in which event we will 
agree to sustain the right of the opposite party to-veto the redemption 
of our pledges to you, by leaving the rules of the Senate in such a 
condition that the oppos party may veto our effort to redeem the 
promises made to you. 

If the party trusted by the people is so imbecile as to leave 
the Senate itself subject to the veto of the defeated party it 
will deserve future defeat for such perfidious conduct. 

The people of the United States have the right to rely upon 
the party placed by them in power to fulfil the party pledges 
made to the people, and if the leaders of both parties connive 
with each other in the Senate to sustain the minority veto under 
the pretense of “freedom of debate” they will have betrayed 
the promises made to the people, both expressed and implied. 
If this rule be not changed so as to establish majority rule in 
the Senate, and so as to enable either party to carry out its 
promises to the American people, then neither party responsible 
for such conduct deserves the confidence of the people of the 
United States, and the people may well say in regard to party 
promises made under such circumstances, as said by Macbeth in 
the witches scene— 


And be these juzg! fiends no more bellev'd 
Tht alter with us in a double sense; 


se the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope. 


With the consent of the Senate I submit as a part of my re- 
marks, without reading them, several resolutions drawn by 
Senator Vest, Senator Platt, Senator Hoar, and others. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. n 
Mr. OWEN. Senator Vest, of Missouri, in 1893 introduced the 


following resolution, the most moderate form of terminating 
so-called debate (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 45, Dec. 5, 1894): 


Amendment intended to be proposed to the rules of the Senate, 
namely, add to Rule I the following section: 

“Src. 2. Whenever any bill, motion, or resolution is pending before 
the Senate as unfinished business and the same shall haye been debated 
on divers days, amounting in all to 30, it shall be in order for an 
Senator to move that n time be fixed for the taking a vote upon suc 
bill. motion, or resolution, and such motion shall not be amendable 
or debatable, but shall be immediately put; and if adopted by a majority 
vote of all the Members of the Senate, the vote upon such bill, motion, 
or resolntion, with all the amendments thereto which may have been 
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roposed at the time of such motion, shall be had at the date fixed 
n such original motion without further debate or amendment, exce t 
by unanimous consent, and during the pendenc of such motion to fix 
.a date, and also at the time fixed by the Senate for voting upon such 
Dill, motion, or resolution, no other business of any kind or character 
shall. be entertained, except by unanimous consent, until such motion, 
bill, or resolution shall have been finally acted upon. 

Hon. Orville H. Platt on September 21, 1893, introduced the 
following resolution (p. 1636) : 

Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Senate as un- 
finished business the praana officer shail, upon tħe written request 
of a majority of the Senators, fix a day and hour, and notify the Sen- 
ate thereof, when general debate shall cease thereon, which time shall 
not be less than fve days from the submission of such request, and 
he shall also fix a subsequent day and hour, and notify the Senate 
thereof, when the vote shall be taken on the bill or resolution and 
any amendment thereto without further debate, the time for taking the 
vote to be not more than two days later than the time when general 

ebate is to cease, and in the interval between the closing of general 
ebate and the taking of the vote no Senator shall speak more than five 
minutes, nor more than once, upon the same proposition. 


And, among other things, said: 


The rules of the Senate, as of every legislative body, ought to facili- 
tate the transaction of business. I think that proposition will not be 
denied. The rules of the Senate as they stand to-day make it im- 
possible or nearly impossible to transact business, I think that propo- 
sition will not be denied. We as a Senate are fast losing the respect 
of the ple of the United States. We are fast being considered a bod 
that exists for the purpose of retarding and obstructing legislation. e 
are being com ered. in the minds of the people of this country to the 
House of Lords in England, and the reason for it is that under our 
rules it is impossible or nearly impossible to obtain action when there 
is any considerable opposition to a bill here. 

I think that I may safely say that there is a large majority upon this 
side of the Senate who would favor the adoption of such a rule at the 
present time. 

Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts (1893), submitted to the commit- 
tee a proposed substitute, as follows (p. 1637) : 


4 1 That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding the 
‘ollowing : 

“When any bill or resolution shall have been under consideration 
for more than one day it shall be in order for any Senator to demand 
that debate thereon be closed. If such demand be seconded by a 
nos Lilt & of the Senators present, the question shall forthwith be 
taken thereon without further debate, and the pending measure shall 
take precedence of all other business whatever, If the Senate shall 
decide to close debate, the question shall be put upon the pending 
amendments, upon amendments of which notice shall then be given, 
and upon the measure in its successive stages according to the rules 
of the Senate, but without further debate, except that every Senator 
who may desire shall be permitted to speak upon the measure not more 
than once aud not exceeding one hour. 

“After such demand shall have been made by any Senator no other 
motion shall be in order until the same shall have been voted upon by 
the Senate, unless the same shall fail to be seconded. 

“After the Senate shall have decided to close debate no motion shall 
be in order, but a motion to adjourn or to take a recess, when such 
motion shall be seconded by a majority of the Senate. When either of 
seid motions shall have been lost or shall have falled of a second it 
shall not be in order to renew the same until one Senator shall have 
on ao the pending measure or one vote upon the same shall have 

tervened. 


“For the foregoing stated por the following rules, namely, VII, 
2 7 55 X, XII, XIX, XXII, XXVII, XXVIII, XXV, and „are 
modified.” 


Mr. Lopar, of Massachusetts, also then, as now, Senator of the 
United States from Massachusetts, supported this proposal, using 
the following language (p. 1637): 


It is because I believe that the moment for action has arrived that 
I desire now simply to say a word expressive of my very strong belief 
eget . of the resolution offered by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, Mr, Platt. 

We govern in this country in our repronentaitre bodies by voting and 
debate. It is most desirable to have them both. Both are of great im- 
portance. But if we are to have only one, then the one which leads to 
action is the more important. To vote without debating may be hasty, 
15 aon considered, may be rash, but to debate and never vote 
imbecility. 

I am well aware that there are measures now pending, measures with 
reference to the tariff, which I consider more injurious to the country 
than the financial measure now before us. I am aware that there is a 
measure which has been rushed into the House of Representatives at 
the very moment when they are calling on us Republicans for non- 
partisanship which is partisan in the highest degree and which involves 
evils which I regard as infinitely worse than anything that can arise 
from any economic measure, because it is a blow at human rights and 
personal liberty. I know that those measures are at hand. I know that 
such a rule as is now proposed will enable a majority surely to put 
them through this body after due debate and will lodge in the hands of 
a majority the power and the high 5 which I believe the 
majority ought always to have. But, Mr. President, I do not shrink 
from the conclusion in the least. If it is right now to tnke a step like 
this, as I believe it is, in order to pass a measure which the whole 
country is demanding, then, as it seems to me, it is right to pass it for 
ali measures. If it is not right for this measure, then it is not right to 
pass it for any other. 

I believe that the most important principle in our Government is that 
the majority should rule. It is for that reason that I have done what 
lay in my power to pone what I thought was for the protection of 
elections, because I think the majority should rule at the ballot box. I 
think equally that the . should rule on this floor —not by violent 
methods, but by proper dignified rules, such as are proposed’ by my 
colleague and by the Senator from Connecticut. The country demands 
action and we give them words. For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
have ventured to detain the Senate in order to express my most cordial 
approbation of the principle involved in the proposed rules which have 
just been referred to the committee. 


Senator David B. Hin, of New York (1893), proposed the fol- 
lowing amendment (p. 1639): 

Add to Rule IX the following section: 

‘Sec. 2. Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Sen- 
ate as unfinished business and the same shall have been debated on 
divers days amounting in all to 30 days, it shal) be in order for any 
Senator to move to fix a date for the taking of a vote upon such bill or 
resolution, and such motion shall not be amended or debatable; and if 
passed by a majority of all the Senators elected the vote upon such bill 
or resolution, with all the amendments thereto which may be pending 
nt the time of such motion, shall be immediately had without further 
debate or amendment, except by unanimous consent.” 

Only last Congress, April 6, 1911, the distinguished Senator 
from New York, Mr. Root, introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and it is hereby, Instructed 
to report for the consideration of the Senate a rule or rules to secure 
more effective control by the Senate over its procedure, and es ally 
over its procedure upon conference reports and upon bills which have 
been passed by the House and have been favorably reported in the Sen- 
ate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 47, pt. 1, p. 107.) 

Mr. POERENE. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Oklahoma takes his seat, will he allow me? I notice that in the 
early part of his argument he referred to the fact that all, or 
nearly all, of the States of the Union in their several legislative 
assemblies limited debate, and he also referred to nearly all the 
parliamentary bodies of Europe as limiting debate. 

Mr. OWEN. As having the right to limit debate. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the course of his investigations did the 
Senator find any parliamentary bodies which do not limit the 
right of debate? 

Mr. OWEN. I did. I found Greece. 

Mr. POMERENE. Was there any other country? 

Mr. OWEN. I found no other. Canada did have at one time 
unlimited debate, but since they have become more intelligent 
they have adopted cioture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask unanimous consent that an article 
by Mr. R. C. Milliken concerning banking and currency be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. CLAPP. I rose to the request of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. Has it been acceded to? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know whether it was submitted 
or not. I have asked for unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair inquired whether there 
was any objection to printing the matter in the RECORD. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If there is any objection—— ’ 

Mr. CLAPP. I do object for the present. I wish to confer 
with the Senator further. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. All right. Then let it be deferred. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—TARIFF DUTIES ON SUGAR. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

When the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] was speaking 
recently on the sugar tariff—see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 19, 
page 1580—I engaged in a colloquy with him, and in the heat of 
debate made the following statement: 


Mr. ASWELL, a Member of Congress from my State, went out West 
and made a number of speeches for the party, and in getting his in- 
structions at Chicago from the national campaign committee he was 
told, so I am informed, that he must not discuss the question of free 
suger. ; 

This information was conveyed to me in the haste of the 
debate by Representative BROUSSARD, of Louisiana, who sat by 


me. 

Within the past week I have been informed by Representative 
As wii that this statement was incorrect, and that he never 
received any such instructions from the national campaign com- 
mittee. In fact, he said, to quote his exact words, “I under- 
stood that the Baltimore platform was the basis of discussion 
and so acted without any limitations offered by any person con- 
nected with the national campaign committee.” Hence, I infer 
that Mr. BROUSSARD must have been misinformed. 

I have also been advised by Postmaster General Burleson that 
he was in charge of the speakers’ bureau at Chicago; that he 
instructed the various speakers himself; and that nene of them 
was told “not to discuss the question of free sugar.” 

In view of what these two gentlemen say I am convinced that 
my statement was erroneous. and hereby correct it. 

I also desire to say that no remarks of mine made during the 
aforesaid debate on sugar, which ran through parts of three 
days, were intended to impugn the motives or acts of the stand- 
ard bearer of my party. 
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I wish it clearly understood, however, that nothing I have 
here said is to be construed as changing the main line of argu- 
ment of my speeches, to wit, that the Baltimore platform did 
not contemplate or provide for free sugar. 

THE TARIFF—PANIC OF 1893, 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to give notice that at the close of 
the morning business to-morrow I shall speak upon House bill 
3321 and the relation of the Wilson Tariff Act to the panic of 
1893. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. IT move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, July 15, 1913, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutice nominations received by the Senate July 14, 1913. 
SECRETARIES OF LEGATIONS. 


H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, of the District of Columbia, now 
third secretary of the embassy at Constantinople, to be secre- 
tary of the legation of the United States of America to Paraguay 
and Uruguay, vice Richard E. Pennoyer, nominated to be sec- 
retary of the legation at Lima. 

Richard E. Pennoyer, of California, now secretary of the 
legation to Paraguay and Uruguay, to be secretary of the lega- 
tion of the United States of America at Lima, Peru, vice 
Alexander R. Magruder. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Charlton B. Thompson, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Kentucky, in place of Maurice 
L. Galvin, superseded. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Charles A. Mansfield, of Williston, N. Dak., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Williston, vice Minor S. Williams, term 
expired. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Robert T. Menner to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 15th day of June, 1913. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913: 

Richmond K. Turner, 

Henry F. D. Davis, 

Eugene E. Wilson, 

Francis T. Chew, 

William R. Munroe, 

John F. Shafroth, jr., 

Walter L. Heiberg, 

Charles L. Best, 

Allan G. Olson, and 

John C. Jennings. 

The following named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 7th day of July, 
1918: 

William H. Massey, citizen of Nevada, and 

David S. Hillis, citizen of Illinois. 

Carpenter Theodore H. Scharf to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy from the 19th day of April, 1913. 

Asst. Surg. Joseph J. A. McMullin to be a passed assistant 
surgeon in the Navy from the 28th day of March, 1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 14, 1913. 
CONSULS. 
North Winship to be consul at Owen Sound, Ontario, Canada. 
Nathaniel B. Stewart to be consul at Milan, Italy. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 

James Fay to be assistant appraiser of merchandise in the 
district of New York. 

Frank S. Terry to be assistant appraiser of merchandise in 
the district of New York. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Edward J. Lynch to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Minnesota. 


DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 
Edward C. Tieman to be Deputy Commissioner of Pensions, 


POSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO, 
Clark Cooper, Canon City. 
MICHIGAN, 


George B. McIntyre, Fairgrove. 
Perry H. Peters, Davison. 
Harry L. Shirley, Galesburg. 
John J. Sleeman, Linden. 


TENNESSEE. 
O. L. McCallum, Henderson. 


SENATE. 


Turspay, July 15, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

The Rey. Collins Denny, D. D., of Richmond, Va., bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, offered the following 
prayer: È 

O Lord, we acknowledge Thee as the God of our fathers. 
We thank Thee for the way in which Thou hast led this people. 
We pray Thee to keep us mindful of the fact that we are con- 
stantly needing Thee. Show us the weakness which is so char- 
acteristic of us, how readily we yield to temptations to which 
we are subjected, how greatly we need what Thou alone canst 
give to us. 

And now grant to the men who are here in large and responsi- 
ble positions all the help they need to fulfill the obligations that 
rest upon them. And grant also to the people whom they repre- 
sent that they may be moved with the right spirit to give sup- 
port and encouragement and loyal fealty to those who are here 
representing in the Capital of the Nation the great affairs of 
this people. 

Above all, we pray Thee that Thou wouldst make us Thy 
people, a people after Thine own heart, free from the eyil that 
tears down national life, and clothed with the righteousness 
me gives perpetual existence to the people who follow after 

ee. 

May the blessing of God rest richly upon every Member of 
this Senate, upon the entire National Government, upon the 
whole people. We ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
CHARLOTTE J. HUSTED AGAINST THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC, NO, 
133). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion filed 
by the court in the cause of Charlotte J. Husted, widow of 
Henry Husted, deceased, v. The United States, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 


MAY STANLEY. 


Mr. BRYAN. I am directed by the Committee on Claims to 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 1644) 
for the relief of May Stanley, and I submit a report (No. 81) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to know from the Senator what 
the claim is and upon what basis a payment is asked. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Stanley was superintendent of the Indian 
reservation. There is a very full report prepared by the super- 
visor sent to investigate the matter. 

Mr. GRONNA. We can not hear the Senator on this side. 

Mr. BRYAN. I say, the bill is based upon the death of the 
superintendent of an Indian reservation. The appropriation 
for the amount carried in the bill was incorporated in the 
Indian appropriation bill and passed by the Senate, but it was 
stricken out in conference. 

The facts, briefly stated, are that Stanley, the superintendent, 
when on a visit to the reservation, was murdered. Five or six 
Indians were tried and convicted for the murder. It seems 
from this very full report that some of them had formed a con- 
spiracy to murder the superintendent when he came to the 
reservation. Mr. Stanley lingered after having been shot for 
S or 10 hours. He was attended by physicians and every at- 
tempt possible was made to save his life, but he died. The bill 
includes an appropriation to pay the physicians. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House objected to the insertion of it in 
the appropriation bill? 

Mr. CLAPP rose. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator from Minnesota can state fully 
about the matter. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. The only objection to it was on the ground that 

it did not belong to the Indian appropriation bill. It has passed 
the Senate twice. I put it on the Indian appropriation bill, I 
„know, after conference with the chairman of the Committee on 
Claims of the Senate, and it passed the Senate, but the House 
conferees objected to it. They had no objection to it except 
that they objected to its being on the Indian appropriation bill. 
It is a very meritorious case. 
Mr. BRYAN. I wish to say to the Senator from Utah that I 
realize it is a bill out of the ordinary, but it strikes me, as it 
did the other members of the committee who examined the Dill, 
that it is one of those unusual cases which deserve and demand 
unusual treatment. If the bill is passed, I will ask consent to 
have incorporated in the Record the report of the supervisor, so 
that it may not be taken as a precedent in all cases. 

Mr. SMOOT. The passage of the bill by the Senate is not 
going to hasten the passage of the bill in the House. Therefore 
I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 

Mr. CLAPP. I wish to say to the Senator that near the end 
of the calendar there are two or three measures which will 
defeat the passage of calendar measures beyond that point 
undoubtedly for the balance of the session. I do not believe 
that this or any other bill that goes below the last railroad 
measure on the calendar will be reached on the calendar in 
regular order at the present session. I hope the Senator will 
withhold his objection. It is a very. meritorious matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if the Claims 
Committee of the House is even organized as yet? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I am advised that it is. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Utah 
will not insist upon his objection to the consideration of the bill. 
1 am quite familiar with the eireumstances. This woman was 
left with two or three small children and is in need. If the 
bill is to be passed, it is important that it should be passed as 
soon as possible. I see no reason why it should be delayed. 
It is a meritorious claim that I think the Government ought to 
recognize, and recognize promptly. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia what responsibility the Government has for the killing 
of this man? 

Mr. WORKS. It has no responsibility except that he was in 
the regular performance of his duty, and he was shot down 
' while he was performing his duty. If that does not give rise 
to a case where the Government ought to recognize the claim 
of his widow and children, I do not know how you can find one 
where it would be just and proper that it should allow the 
claim. It seems to me to be a just claim. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator take the position that in the 
case of every employee of the Government killed while in the 
employ of the Government his family should be paid by the 
Government? 

Mr. WORKS. No; not necessarily; but the circumstances 
surrounding this transaction are such that it seems to me the 
Government ought to recognize this claim. It is a matter of 
justice. 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the circumstances I wanted to know 
something about. If the Government is responsible, I am 
‘perfectly willing that the claim should be paid; but if the 
Government is not responsible, I do not see why the precedent 
should be established. 

Mr. WORKS. I think that the precedent has been established 
in a good many cases already, and if there ever are cases where 
the Government ought to make an allowance, it seems to me that 
this is one of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if he knows how much 
the claim is for? 

Mr. WORKS. The chairman of the committee can state the 
amount, 

Mr. BRYAN. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the amount of the claim? 

Mr. BRYAN. Five thousand dollars for the widow, and not 
to exceed $1,000 for the services of the physicians, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is a law on the statute 
book now which provides that the families of all employees 
on the Panama Canal who lose their lives shall be paid one 
year’s salary. The Committee on Claims in the past has fol- 
lowed that rule pretty closely. In this case they are going out- 
side of the rule entirely and giving $5,000 to the widow, and 
an additional amount for each child, I understand, 


Mr. CLAPP. No. 
Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, this is a very different case 


from those. This man Stanley had reason to believe, and un- 


doubtedly did believe, that he was risking his life when he 
went upon that reservation. He was ordered to go there, and 
he did go, and in the performance of that hazardous duty to the 
Government he was shot down in cold blood by the wards of the 
Government. 

It seems to me that that is a different case from one where a 
man is in a peaceful pursuit, where the dangers are not so 
great. If the Senator from Utah will read this record he will 
see that several minutes before Stanley was killed he became 
aware of this conspiracy. Even the night before he was killed 
he was invited to go to the schoolhouse. They wanted to dis- 
cuss matters with him. He refrained from going there. He 
met them in the schoolhouse the next morning. He made a 
request of one of the Indians to remain and discuss with him a 
question with reference to a place where a road had been placed 
across the reservation. He told him that he wanted to discuss 
that matter with him. This Indian told him, in effect, that he 
did not care to talk with him about it, and walked out. Stan- 
ley told the Indian to come back, that he wanted to talk to him. 
He refused to come, and then Stanley went outside of the door 
and was shot down. One or two others with Stanley were shot, 
but not killed. Five or six of these Indians were convicted of 
the murder. 
murder this superintendent. 


The case shows that a conspiracy existed to 


Now, that is not the usual ordinary case of a man who by. 


ee ae is injured or loses his life while engaged in a public 
wor 

Mr. SMOOT. How long had Mr. Stanley been superintendent 
of the Indian reservation? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not remember. 
shows. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I asked the question is be- 
cause the Senator said Stanley was ordered to go to that Indian 
reservation, and that in compliance with that order he lost his 
life. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 


I do not think the report 


Mr. SMOOT. Knowing that in going there he took a hazard- 


ous risk. 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator explain in 
what way it occurred. 

Mr. BRYAN. The report is quite long. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have not had a chance to read the report. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the Senator wants to discuss it, we can do 
that, or he can object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is the debate on the bill pro- 
ceeding under unanimous consent? 

Mr. BRYAN. It is. It has not been obtained yet. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The request has not yet been 
granted. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to know whether the Senator 
from Utah is going to object to it or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. From what I have already heard, I feel like 
objecting to the bill until the report is either read or some one 
has had a chance to explain it. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the bill comes from the commit- 
tee with a unanimous report, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing before the Senate to show 
that, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. The only thing that I rose to learn is whether 
objection is made, so that we may know whether we are to go 
on with the debate or whether the bill is to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I have a perfect right to ask the Sena- 
tor from Florida questions in relation to the bill. If not, I 
shall certainly object to its consideration and let it go over, so 
that I can read the report myself. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will yield, I suggest that at 
least that portion of the report which embodies the recommenda- 
tion of the department be read. It will take only a moment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, before that is 
done I desire to address an inquiry to the Senator from Florida. 
Out of what fund is it proposed to pay the amount appropriated 
by this bill—out of a fund belonging to the Indians and in the 


possession of the Government or out of the revenues of the 


Government of the United States? 

Mr. BRYAN. The bill provides for the payment to be made 
out of the general revenues of the United States. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If there is any fund in the 
United States Treasury to the credit of that particular tribe, the 
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amount ought to be paid out of that particular fund. It ought 
not to be made a liability against the general revenues of the 
Government, and thereby set a precedent which will be continu- 
ally returning here as a foundation for doing things that ought 
not to be done. If the Indians entered into a conspiracy to 
murder the superintendent of the reservation or of the school, 
whatever loss or inconvenience results from that ought, for its 
correctional value, to be suffered by the Indians. 

I do not think it would be a just disposition of the matter to 
make the United States Government pay the amount called for 
out of the Treasury if the Indians have any money to their 
credit. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Florida a question. There is provision for an 
“appropriation of $1,000 for a physician's services, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. BRYAN. It is not to exceed a thousand dollars. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is there any information as to how much 
those services were worth? 

Mr. BRYAN. I can state to the Senator the amount of the 
bills rendered. It was $900. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the superintendent died within eight 
hours after being shot, is not that a pretty high price for the 
services of a physician? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think so; but I will read to the Senator 
what the officer of the Government who made the examination 
reports: 

Physicians were summoned to the aid of Supt. panier and Selso 
Serrano, as follows: Dr. Martin, from Riverside; Dr. C. E. Arnold, of 
San Jacinto; and Dr. Straufer, of San Jacinto. They made the tri 


in the, night over the mountains by automobile and have submitt 
bills as follows, for which legislation should be secured to cover: 


De Reeth KERE SEINE S E ees ame eee $500 
Dr. Arnold are 250 
DEI PENAN A A Aa E A SA RS 150 


The bill reported to the Senate does not bind Congress to 
pay that amount, but tọ pay so much of it as may be necessary 
to satisfy those claims. I apprehend that if the bills are too 
large the department will not pay them. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, this hill can be taken up some 
other day by unanimous consent. If the report and the bill 
are all right, I certainly shall not object, but I do want to 
read the report. Therefore I object to the consideration of 
the bill at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the bill will go 
to the calendar. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask that the report of the supervisor be 
printed in the Recorp, so that Senators interested in the matter 
may have an opportunity to examine it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The report and bill will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill and report are as follows: 

A bill (S. 1644) for the relief of May Stanley. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to May Stanley, 

idow of Will H. Stanley, late superintendent of the Soboba Indian 
choot, in California, who lost his life in the discharge of his duty; 
also to pay for medical and other necessary expenses, including funeral 
and administration expenses, incurred in connection with the death of 
said Will H. Stanley and the shooting of Selso Serrano, Indian police- 
man, $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Rerort OF SUPERVISOR FRANK H. THACKERY IN RE THE MURDER OF 
Surr. WILL H. STANLEY. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED States INDIAN SERVICE, 
Carson School, Stewart, Nev., June 21, 1912. 


The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In compliance with the instructions of your telegram of May 
4, which reads in part: 

“Sprhbmit detailed report giving all facts, including information why 
Indians refuse to recognize Government authority, and make recom- 
mendations Be aby: best mode of handling situation, and cooperate 
with United States attorney in yigorous prosecutions of parties in- 
volved in shooting, which report should contain sufficient information 
for department to take action for requesting congressional relief of 
family of Stanley and payment of medical bills of Stanley and police- 
man.“ 


I arrived at the Soboba School on the morning of May 8. On May 
4 1 visited the Cahuilla Day School in company with Special Officer 
B. B. De Crevatieur and carefully investigated the situation there with 
ial reference to whether or not the Indians had been supplied with 
intoxicants on the evening prior to the murder of Supt. Stanley. 
Practically all of the Cahuilla Indian men were absent from the reser- 
vation at the time of this visit. I found no satisfactory evidence of 
the introduction of intoxicants. Five or six of the Indian men were 
in Riverside, where they had gone to consult with their attorney, Mr. 
Miguel Estndillo. The other Indians had apparently gone into the 
mountains fearing arrest, or possibly to the other reservations to noa 
their friends of the killing of Mr. Stanley and of the need of unit 


action. 
GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY OVER INDIANS. 
These Cahuilla Indians have been trouble makers for many years, 
and it 9 that they haxe never had superintendents or agents with 
whom they could agree. They have continually refused to e 


the authority of the Federal Government over them or over their landed 
or other property in whick the Government has an interest. e bet- 

ter educated members of the malcontent element of these people are 

shrewd enough to cunningly assert that they are friendly to the Gov- 

ernment, etc., and that their objection is against the men sent by the 

Government, who they claim are arbitrary and tyrannical and will let 

them have no voice whatever in the management of thelr affairs. This, 

however, is a mere pretext, and the real objection is unquestionably one 

against the authority of the Government over them rather than against 

any particular superintendent who hus been sent to them. They have > 
fer a long time claimed the right to govern themselves, giving as their 

reasons the fact that they occupied this particular country prior to 

the coming of the white man, and that inasmuch as they and their 

ancestors have occupied this country for generations they are now un- 

willing to have the white people come in and exercise any authority 

over them or their property. 

There are only about 30 families of the Cahuilla Indians now living 
on the reservation, which was set aside by an Executive order of Presi. 
dent Grant under date ci December 27, 1875. these 30 families, it 
is safe to say that 25 of them are op to the exercise of any Fel- 
eral authority over them. They are a stubbora, independent, and self- 
confident people. Many of them speak English, and all speak Spanish. 
They possess that degree of politeness common to the Mexican people 
with whom they have been associated for man years. The first > 
pression of them, therefore, either individually or collectively, and 
especially by anyone not connected with the Government, is likely to 


be favorable. 

As suggested above, they have been dissatisfied with and complained 
of every superintendent or agent sent them by the Government. They 
have been outspoken in their threats aatost various officials of the 
Government, and it is reported that on one occasion they required the 
superintendent or teacher in charge at Cuhullla to remove a fence 
which he was building about the day-school premises to a point desig- 
nated by them; on another occasion, when the person in charge was 
digging a vault for an outhouse, they required that it he filled up and 
dug in another place designated by them. Unfortunately these de- 
mands appear to have been complied with, even though It was apparent 
that the only object back of the demands was that of showing and 
establishing the authority which they claimed to have over the whole 
reservation. On another occasion they held Supt. Francis A. Swayne 
in his office wg force for a considerable length of time attempting to 
8 and coerce him into complying with some similar request 

m them, 

The extent or persistence “of their objection to any ticular super- 
intendent appears to have been in exact proportion to the effort at 
forth by the superintendent in his endeavor to carry out the policy 
of me Government for their moral, intellectual, and industrial advance- 
ment. 

LEONICIO LUGO, 


For several years these Cahuilla Indians have been under the very 
unfortunate leadership of one Leonicio Lugo, a full-blood member of 
their tribe. Mr. Lugo speaks and writes the English language very 
well. It is Dette apparent that his only aim is to make himself a 
chief or leader of all of the Mission Indians of southern California, and 
that he is attempting to accomplish this by uniting and securing the 
active support of those who have very properly been termed the mal- 
contents,” which comprises that element of the various bands of Mis- 
sion Indians who are opposed to Federal jurisdiction over their affairs, 
‘These malcontents came very prominen into existence about the 
time that the various superintendents of the southern California juris- 
dictions united, under suggestion from your office, in an earnest and 
energetic effort to put a stop to the unlawful liquor traffic then so 
common amongst these Indians, and also to stop gambling at the fre- 

nent 3 commonly known among these Indians us “fiestas.” 
hese flestas have been beld with increasing number and Interest 
amongst the Mission Indians for many years, and the principal feature 
of the fiesta appears to have been gambling in various forms. It was, 
therefore, and still is, particularly desirable that this degrading, im- 
. and unlawful practice should be stopped, and the various super- 
ntendents map ag these Mission Indians have put forth commendable 
effort to this end, some of them by permitting the gathering under the 
name of fiesta, but substituting amusements other than gambling and 
drinking. These Indians are natural-born gamblers, and many of them 
fond of intoxicants, and many of them naturally resent the action of 
the various superintendents in preventing these unlawful practices. 
his Mr. Leonicio Lugo has been shrewd enough to grasp the oppor- 
tunity, and has made it a point to visit these fiestas or other gatherings 
paano Indians for the purpose of uniting the malcontent element as his 
ollowers. 

Since his visit to Washington about two years ago he has made all 
sorts of misrepresentations to these Indlan people, attempting to con- 
vince them that he was able to accomplish wonders for them on this 
visit. As an illustration of this, the day-school teacher at Cahuilla, 
Mr. Carl Stevens, advised me that among other things Mr. Lugo rep- 
resented upon his return that while in Washington he found out that 
Supt. Staniey had assisted the white people surrounding the Cahnilla 
Reservation in stealing from the Indians a large part of their orlginal 
reservation, whereas the reservation is exactly the same to-day as it 
was on December 27, 1875, when set aside by President Grant. Mr. 
Lugo has also made many misrepresentations with reference to promises 
made to him while in Washington. For instance, he has claimed that 
the President had promised that the Cahuilla Indians should be given 
full title to their reservation and that they would be allowed to make 
their own laws and govern themselves. It is evident that Mr. Lugo 
failed to secure favorable action in any of the things which he claimed 
he could accomplish for his ple, and that he has manufactured such 
statements as these in the hope that he can retain and increase his 
influence over the Mission Indlans. 

Mr. Lugo presents a very good appearance, but I am convinced, along 
with those superintendents who know him best, that he is unscrupulous, 
dishonest, and lazy. He has no property and cultivates no land and 
lives in one of the most miserable huts I have ever seen occupied by a 
human being. He might properly be referred to as a cancer on the 
Indian community for he lives almost entirely upon the labors of others 
and is not in any sense a producer of anything good, although he is 
strong and able-bodied. 

It is this Leonicilo Lugo who is indirectly responsible for the acts of 
disobedience and insubordination to former Supt. Francis A. Swayne, 
as set out in his letter to your office of March 20, 1911, “ Education 
superintendencies 102298-1—-1910, 12487-6-—1911, inspection, F. L. S.“ 
He is the moving spirit in opposition to real progress amongst the 
Indians and in the open and surprising defiance of authority. To him 
can be traced a large part of the troubles between the su ntendents 
and the Indians, net only of the Soboba jurisdictions, but also of the 
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other southern California jurisdiction, and finally, it is he who is in- 
directly responsible for the cold-blooded murder of Supt. Will H. Stanley. 
It may be that sufficient evidence can not be brought to light to convict 
Mr. Lugo before a court of justice, but the fact remains that he is the 
one who has put discontent, disloyalty, insuvordination, and defiance of 
authority, and, I believe, murder into the minds of these people by 
malicious misrepresentations. He has first encouraged and later in- 
sisted that the Indians resist the authority of the superintendents and 
that they recognize him (Leonicio Lugo) as their supreme authority, 
He has even ordered the other Indians not to consult with their super- 
intendents except through him, and he has been able to enforce this 
order to a considerable extent. I say, then, that these Indians were not 
opposed to Mr. Stanley personally; but through the efforts of Mr. Lugo 
they had become bitterly opposed to the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over them, and the local superintendent being the medium 
of expression between the Government and the Indian people, they have 
given expression to this opinion by defying the authority of every agent 
and superintendent sent to them by the Government, and finally, by 
the murder of a Stanley, who, I can assure you, was a true friend 
of the Indians. knew him well. He was of a very kindly, congenial, 
and happy disposition. He was efficient, loyal, an onest 
and was full of life and 78 

The estecm in which Mr. Stanley was held is very well shown in the 
varlous newspaper accounts of the San Jacinto Register of May 9, 1912, 
copy of which {cabmit marked Exhibit A.” He was not afraid to do 
his duty, no matter how trying or serious the circumstances might be, 
but with this he was cautious and diplomatic and entirely reasonable. 
His attitude toward the Cahuilla people, and particularly toward Mr. 
Leonicio Lugo, is clearly shown in his various communications ad- 
dressed either to your office or to Mr. Lugo, copies of which were fur- 
nished you in Supt. Stanley’s reply to the charges made by Mr. Lugo 
under date of October 25, 1911. These charges on the part of Mr. 
Lugo close with the following peoe ph: 

“T have attached affidavits here substantiating these charges, and we 
respectfully ask you to send us some other superintendent. We are a 
peaceful people and we want to obey all the rulings of your depart- 
ment, but we are crying out for redress and deliverance from the man 
you have placed over us.” 

The following is a true copy of a letter addressed by Mr. Lugo in 
his own handwriting to former Supt. F. A, Swayne, then of the Cahuilla 
Reservation, and further shows the attitude of Mr. Lugo in the matter 
of authority over these Indian people. The original letter, along with 
a number of others herein referred to, has been transmitted by me 
to the United States attorney for his use in connection with the trial 
for the murder of Supt. Stanley. This letter is as follows: 

CAHUILLA, December 18, 1910. 


absolutely 


Mr. F. A. SWAYNE. 

DEAR Sin: You know yourself I am appointed here as the captain for 
the people and I have to do my duties upon the reservation as long as 
the people want me the captain for. 

very respectfully, Capt. Leonicio LUGO. 

In his reply to the charges of Leonicio Lugo, Supt. Stanley states: 

“T have the honor to herewith make thé following explanations, taking 
up the letter of Leonicio Lugo first. Mr. Lugo states that We are 
willing to get along with any man who will treat us fairly and who 
will have patience to deal with us as we think we should be dealt with. 
We are not asking very much, only to be allowed to elect our own 
eaptain and our own judges, and to be allowed to remain on the lands 
that our forefathers lived on for generations past, given long before 
the white man ever coveted our country.’ 

“In reply, I respectfully refer to my letter to office under date of 
September 8. 1911, telling of my visit to Cahuilla— the reservation on 
which said Leonicio Lugo tresides—and to inclosed letters of Lugo, and 
his replies, relative to the selections of their captains and their judges.” 

Mr. Lugo shows his determination to rule or ruin ‘id his statement, 
“We are willing to get along with any man who will treat us fairly 
and who will have the patience to deal with us as we think we should 
be dealt with.” 

I was unable to secure copies of all of the letters referred to. How- 
ever, I attach copies of all that I was able to secure, marking them 
“Exhibit B.“ Supt. Stanley continues, in his explanation of these 
charges, as follows: 

“The facts stand out prominently that this Lugo does not desire to 
keep his word in this Instance, but wishes to go away back into ancient 
history when the word of their captain and Judge was law, and when 
these officers brought up any one of thelr people for any crime, either 
of omission or commission. and found them guilty and assessed them 
severely and divided the fine or spoils between them, This is a custom 
that Lugo and the older people are fighting for, and which this office 
has taken a decided and firm stand against, urging the election of these 
reservation officers, but also stipulating that these officers must abide 
by the regulations of 1904 and any other instructions that the office 
sent out, your regulations being the predominant law and order and 
not that of the tribal officer. The younger generation who have been 
off to school do not acquiesce in this matter unless they-are frightened 
into it by the older people,” 

The strongest enemies of Leonicio Lugo amongst the Mission Indians 
are the returned students or educated and prosperous Indians. 

Both the correspondence and my personal observations, as well as the 
expressions of other officials and private citizens who knew Mr, Stanley 
best, show clearly that_he has always been a true and conscientious 
friend of the Indian. He was always for progress, but when he came 
across an obstacle to progress, as in the case of Leonicio Lugo, he was 
3 and aa tal and did everything possible and within reason 
o win him over and ¢nlist him also as a friend of progress and of the 
best interests of the Indian people. Mr. Lugo, however, has shown 
himself to be an impostor and anything but a true friend of his own 
race, which he represents himself to be. He might be partially excused 
for some of his acts if he were an uneducated Indian, but such is not 
the case. He knows the ways of the world well, but nevertheless he 
has been persistent in bis actions which are intended to unite all of 
the Mission Indians of southern California in an attempt to overthrow 
the authority of the Federal Government over them, and all in order 
that he may have g little temporary fame, but more particularly to 
enable him to collect “easy money from his fellow tribesmen. 

THE MURDER. 

After consideration of the charges made by Mr. Lugo and the answers 
thereto by Supt. Stanley your office, by letter, “ Education, Jaw, and 
order, 4174-1912, F. L. 8.“ dated February 20, 1912, exonerated Supt. 
Stanley, and inclosed a letter therewith to Mr. Lugo, which was trans- 
mitted by supe Stanley to Mr. Lugo on February 26, 1912, by letter, a 
copy of which I attach hereto and marked Exhibit C.“ 
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It is rather significant that it was on the first visit of Supt. Stanley 
to the Cahuilla Reservation after the receipt of this office letter by 
Leonicio Lugo that he was murdered. I am unable to secure copies of 
either the office letter to Supt Stanley or to Mr. Lugo. 

On April 27, 1912, Supt. Stanley sent the following message: 
PEDERSEN, Expert Farmer, Thermal, Cal.: 

Your letter 24th. Expect to leave for Cahuilla Wednesday next. 
ter come in Tuesday. 


Bet- 


STANLEY, Superintendent. 
On April 28, 1912, ue wrote the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, 
Sonosa INDIAN SCHOOL, 
San Jacinto, Cal., April 28, 1922, 
Mr. Joux LARGO, 


Indian Police, Cahuilla Reservation, Cahnilla, Cal. 


Frienp Lando: I expect to come oP Wednesday next if nothing un- 
foreseen happens. Please find out where all of the Government bulls 
are at Cahuilla so that we may brand them when I come up. Get two 
or three men to assist us. I will not be able to pay them anything for 
the work, but I think they ought to be willing to help for the use of 
the cattle. Solso will be up with me along with David and Jose Juan, 
and I think we can take care of the bulls all right. I received the $20 
from Mr. Stevens all right and want to thank you for the favor. Tell 
Mr. Stevens that I will be up next Wednesday and that I would write 
him, but I have not time before mail to-day. We will take up the mat- 
ter of the road that Cornelio is building when I come up. 
Very hastily, 
Witt HI. Sraxtey, Superintendent. 

The envelope attached to this Jetter shows it to have been mailed 
on the same day that it was written. 

The matter of branding Government stock is referred to in office cir- 
cular No, 608, and in the letter of Supt. Stanley addressed to your office 
on March 24, 1912, copy of which is hereto attached and marked 
“ Exhibit D. It 1 that Mr. Stanley had arranged with Addi- 
tional Farmer C. A. Pedersen to accompany him on this trip for the 
purpose of taking up various matters on the Cahuilla Reservation, one 
of which was the branding of the Government stock there. On April 
29, 1912, your office wired Supt. Stanley as foliows: 

InDIAN SCHOOL, San Jacinto, Cal.: 


Submit complete report with respect attitude of malcontents on 
Cahuilla Reservation with recommendation concerning action. 

HAUKE, 
Second Assistant Commissioner. 

Supt. Stanley answered this telegram on April 30, as follows: 

Your telegram April 29 relative to malcontents at Cahuilla Reserva- 
tion. Am leaying for this reservation to-day and will forward report 
upon return. 

BTANLEY, Superintendent. 

It appears that Supt. Stanley arrived at the day school on the Cabu- 
illa Reservation on the evening of May 1 in company with C. A. Peder- 
sen, 9 farmer, and Selso Serrano, forest guard and special police, 
It is claimed that some of the leaders amongst the malcontents invited 
Mr. Stanley, Carl Stevens, the day-school teacher, and Mr. Pedersen 
out to an Indian war dance at one of the Indian’s homes near the 
Cahuilla day school on this same evening (May 1), and that later 
developments show that it was the intention of the Indians, in case 
the invitation was accepted, to get into some sort of controversy with 
them as an excuse for leading up to a fight, which was to result in the 
murder or killing of the three white men named, 

Althcugh I believe that the murder of Supt. Stanley was premedi- 
tated, I did not find satisfactory proof of the above plan. When con- 
sidered in connection with some of the circumstances and subsequent 
developments, however, it appears that such a scheme may have been 
in the minds of the Cahuilla people. These Indians are wise enough to 
know that there would be less evidence against them in an act of this 
kind if they could consummate the crime at night when it was dark 
and at a time when there would be no witnesses except the parties to 
the affair. The attempt on the following morning to kill Carl Stevens 
and Mr. Pedersen, as well as the two Indian police, immediately follow- 
ing the fatal shot at Mr. Stanley, must have represented an attempt on 
their part to get rid of all witnesses who might later appear against 
them in the prosecution. 

Mr. Stevens had heretofore been on very friendly terms with all of 
these people and Mr, Pedersen was a stranger to them, and the unusual 
bravery and loyalty of the two Indian officers, John Largo and Selso 
Serrano, convinced the leaders of this affair that they must get rid of 
them also if possible In order to lessen the chance for their conviction 
in the trial to follow, At any rate It is certain that several of these 
leaders in the fight, led by Ambrosia Apapas, made a strenuous effort 
to kill Mr. Stevens, Mr. Pedersen, and the two Indian officers after the 
fatal shot at Supt. Stanley, 

When Apapas shot Mr. Stanley, a number of remarks were heard 
from the onlookers, such as Give him another one” and “Shoot him 
again.” It seems, therefore, quite reasonable to suppose that they may 
have had similar Intentions on the evening before. Be this as it may. 
1 of the three men attended the Indian dance on the night of 
May 1. 

After Mr. Stanley's arrival at the day school he sent Policeman John 
Largo, on the same evening (May 1), to notify Mr. Cornelio Lubo to 
come to the day school on the following morning for consultation. Mr. 
Stanley did not call a general meeting of the Indians, and the only per- 
son sent for was this Cornelio Lubo. On the following morning 
(May 2), however, all of the men then on the Cahuilla Reservation came 
in a body, there being about 25 of them, headed by Leonicio Lugo as 
their leader and spokesman. ‘They arrived at the day school about 8 
o'clock in the morning, and Leonicio Lugo called at once at the cottage 
of the day school-teacher, where Mr. Stanley had spent the night, and 
asked if Supt. Stanley was there. Being advised by Mr. Stevens that 
he was, Mr. Lugo stated that they would like to see him. Mr. Staniey 
then appeared upon the porch and greeted Mr. Lugo, saying that he 
would be glad to see them and suggesting that they go to the school 
building (about 4 rods away), where they would find plenty of seats, and 
adding that he would be there in a few moments. Accordingly, Mr. 
Stanley went down to the school building about 8.30 or 9 o'elock in the 
morning. and was accompanied by Carl Stevens and C, A. Pedersen. 
Selso Serrano was in the schoolroom from the beginning of the meeting, 
but the other officer, Mr. Largo, did not arrive until some time after 
the meeting had started. Ignacio Costa, the regular interpreter for 
the malcontent element, acted as Interpreter for the Indians. Leonicio 
Lugo was the first to speak, and at once demanded, in an unfriendiy 
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and improper way, to know why Supt. Stanley had sent for Cornello 
Lubo the night before and what he was wanted for. 

It appears that Cornelio Lubo had changed a publie road which had 
been worked and used by the public for many ye and that he had 
done so in defiance of the authority of Supt. Stanley, who had pre- 
viously experienced some difficulty in the closing or changing of public 
roads by the Indians without their first securing proper authority. 
This, no doubt, is the matter referred to in the last sentence of Supt. 
Stanley's letter to John Largo, above quoted, wherein he says, We 
will take-up the matter of the road that Cornelio is building when I 
come up.” It appears also that some time prior to this Leonicio Lugo 
had changed a pers road without proper authority. 

Replying to nicio Lugo, Supt. Branioy advised him in efect that 
he wished to discuss a private matter with Cornelio Lubo and that it 
did not concern the other Indians, and that he and Cornelio would dis- 
euss this matter privately later on. Mr. Lugo then advised Supt. Stan- 
ley, in a very insubordinate and boastful manner, that he, Leonicio 
Lugo, was in full authority and control of the Cahuilla Reservation 
and that he (Supt. Stanley) had no authority whatever there; that if 
Supt. Stanley wished to discuss any matter with any of the Cabuilla 
Indians it must be done only through him (Leonicio Lugo). Mr. Lugo 
also informed Supt. Stanley in the same proper way that he had 
heard that he (Stanley) had come up to brand the Government bulls, 
to which Mr. Stanley replied that {t was true that this was one of the 
p ses of his visit, and be further explained that he was acting under 
nstructions from your office ee Circular No. 608, supra) in doing so. 
Mr. Lugo first said they would refuse to permit the bulls to be branded, 
but when Supt. panier insisted that it must be done, Mr. Lugo then 
told Mr. Stanley that if he branded the bulls he must immediately re- 
move them from the reservation. Supt. Stanley had with him his office 
copy of the Indian Office Regulations of 1904 and also a copy of the 
Indian school rules. 

When I visited the day school, on May 4, I found these still in the 
room where the meeting was held with the Indians, and in the regula- 
tions were several marked paragraphs which Supt. Stanley had care- 
fully explained, through the interpreter, to the Indians, and which 
should have convinced them that his position in the matters under dis- 

on was correct and in harmony with the law and the regulations 
governing the Indian department. The two policemen, Mr. Stevens, 
and Mr. Pedersen, all state that Mr. Stanley was particularly careful 
to go into detail in explaining these acts of Congress and the regula- 
tions for their enforcement, and especially to have the Indians under- 
stand that he was not the maker of these laws and regulations, but 
was the person designated by the Government to put them into opera- 


tion, 

The following Indians made s hes at the meeting, all “ lining up” 
with the ideas as advanced by nicio Lugo, the first speaker, some of 
them ng such action as to drag Stanley out by the hair into the 
road and put him off the reservation: Leonicio Lugo, Ambrosio Apapas, 
Francisco Lubo, Cornelio Lubo, Pablino Lubo, er Gr Lubo, Servantos 
Lubo, Pio Lubo, and Charley Arenas. Some of the stronger remarks or 
demands appear not to haye been 8 to Mr. Stanley, and he did 
not know of them until after he was shot. 

After the discussion regarding the branding of the Government bulls, 
Supt. Stanley began to explain to them that Mr. Selso Serrano had 
recently been appointed by your office as a forest guard, and that his 
duties as such would be to supras and protect the timber on their 
reservation, and asking the assistance of the Indians; but they refused 
to listen further to his statements, and broke up the meeting ay leaving 
the room in an attitude of contempt for Mr. Stanley. As they left they 
remarked that they were going to drive the Government bulls up to the 
day school, and that Supt. Stanley must brand them while the Indians 
were still there, and that he must then drive them off of the reserva- 
tion immediately. Just as the Indians were leaving the room Mr. Stan- 
ley called to Cornelio Lubo, saying. Wait a minute, Cornelio, I want 
to see you.” It will be remembered that Cornelio Lubo is the man 
whom Supt. Stanley expected to see about the road. Cornelio pre- 
tended not to hear Mr. Stanley, who then instructed Policeman John 

to tell Cornelio Lubo I want to see him.” Mr. Largo so in- 
formed Cornelio Lubo as he (Lubo) was going out of the school build- 
ing through the little hallway at the front entrance, and as Mr. I. 
delivered Mr. Stanley’s message Cornelio gave Mr. rgo a con- 
temptuous shove against the wall. Mr. Largo then informed i 
Stanley that Cornelio Lubo would not come and was then directed by 
Mr. Stanley in effect to “Go bring him in.” 

-~ Mr, Largo went back and, finding Cornelio Lubo outside talking with 
several other men, took him by the arm, asking him to come into the 
school building to see Mr. Stanley. Cornelio Lubo resisted violently 
and took hold of Policeman Largo and was immediately assisted by five 
other Indians, to wit: Francisco Lubo, Pio Lubo, Apapito Lubo, Pablino 
Lubo, and Servantos Lubo. (There is comparatively a large number 
of Lubos on the Cahuilla Reservation, but t ey represent a number of 
different families not related to each other.) s soon as they had him 
down and held tightly, Cornelio Lubo kicked Policeman Largo severely 
en the back of the neck, evidently intending to kill him. Francisco 
Lubo took Mr. Largo’s six-shooter or revolver by force. Just at this 
time Mr. Carl Stevens noticed, through the open door of the school 
building, that the Indians had overpowered Policeman Largo and so ad- 
vised Supt. Stanley, who then directed Selso Serrano to assist Largo. 
Serrano ran out of the building some distance ahead of Mr. Stanley, 
Mr. Stevens, and Mr, Pedersen. As Serrano stepped out of the building 
Francisco Lubo made for him with the gun he had taken from Officer 
Largo, firing (at least one, and it is believed two shots) at Serrano, but 
missing. Serrano fired into the air, then into the und, trying to jo 
Francisco Lubo. Either the second or the third shot of Serrano gla: 
the knee of Francisco Lubo, who was then within 5 or 6 feet of Ser- 
rano. I examined this wound on the knee of Francisco Lubo in the 
Federal jail at Los Angeles on May 6 in ee ered with a deputy United 
States marshal and Inspector W. L. Dorr. It is certain that the bullet 
struck the knee from above, showing that the gun of Serrano was 

inted downward when he fired and not intended to do serious injury. 

e bullet had barely cut through his trousers and underclothing, only 
ata the flesh of the knee and not even causing him to limp when he 


gun of own) grabbed 
Lubo and shot Serrano in the left side, almost 
the bullet apparently striking a 
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At the time this was done Supt. Stanley was still calling to the men, 
and be arma to Serrano, “ Don’t shoot,” and while Mr. Stanley was 
thus pleading with them Ambrosio Apapas turned, after shooting Ser- 
rano, and made for Supt. Stanley, who was still standing on the little 
platform in front of the school building, the platform being elevated 
about 33 or 4 feet above the surface of the ground. When Mr. Stanley 
saw Apapas approaching, with gun in hand ready to shoot, he put u 
both hands, calling to Apapas, Don't shoot me; I’m unarmed ;” all 
of which failed to make any impression on Apapas, unless it was to 
strengthen his evident determination to murder Mr. Stanley and his 
associates. Seeing that Apapas intended to kill him, Mr. Stanley turned 
to retreat into the school building, at the same time apparent! dodging 
down, and while in this position he was shot in the back by —.— 

In his br do 3 statement Supt. Stanley indicates that he was shot after 
entering the building. This, however, I am fully convinced is a mis- 
take, for a survey of the ground, with all other available information, 
shows clearly that he was shot as above outlined. 

Apapas immediately followed Mr. Stevens and Mr. Pedersen into the 
school building, firing at them as they 3 through a door in the 
rear of the classroom into the dining room. his bullet passed ongs 
the front flap of the coat of Mr. Pedersen, going very close to the y 
of both Pedersen and Stevens, who were crowded closely together 
(Stevens in front of Pedersen) in their attempt to escape. The door 
slammed behind them, and Apapas had some diffeulty in getting it open, 
thus giving them time to escape unnoticed into a small room (a china 
or linen closet) off of the dining room and to close the door behind 
them before Apapas was able to yet the door open. When Apapas got 
the door opened and passed into the din room he evidently supposed 
they had gone through another door leading outdoors from the dining 
room, and rushing through that door came again on to Serrano, upon 
whom he again opened fire. The bullet which Apapas shot at Stevens 
and Pedersen went through the blackboard (after passing through 
Pedersen's coat) into the wall on the inside of the schoolroom, from 
whence I removed it. I gave it to Mr. Pedersen for use in connection 
with his testimony in court. After Apapas and Serrano had emptied 
their guns, Serrano retreated into some brush or behind some rocks near 
by. and Apapas turned and made for Policeman John Largo, who was 
then being held by several Indians. 

As repas approached Largo, he kept pulling the trigger of bis gun, 
then empty, and demanding that some one furnish him cartridges with 
which to kill Largo. Just as Apapas reached Largo he was intercepted 
by ceases Arenas, who disarmed him. (Charley Arenas is said to be a 
relative of Policeman John Largo. He bas been closely associated with 
the malcontents on the Cahuilla Reservation, however, for several years, 
and during the meeting was one of the most boisterous ones and Is be- 
lieved to have called to Apapas as he, Apapas, shot Mr. Stanley to 
“give him another one.“) 

This ended the affair, and the Indians left the day school to go to 
their homes. After consultation with each other, and acting, no doubt, 
under the advice of Leonicio Lugo, seven of the Indian men left during 
the night for Riverside, where, it appease they had planned to have a 
consultation with their attorney, Mr. Miguel Estudillo, before men- 
tioned, hoping, through his assistance, to bring about the arrest of the 
two Indian officers, Largo and Serrano, on the pretext that these officers 
had caused the trouble, wounded Francisco Lubo, and claiming also 
that it was one of these officers who shot Mr. Stanley. Instead of going 
to Riverside-over the most frequented and better road they took a very 
out-of-the-way trail which was seldom used. The party headed for 
Riverside consisted of Leonicio Lugo, supposed captain; Juan Costa, 
supposed judge ; Felix Tortes, Santos Ludo, Ambrosio bet os Pio 
Apapas, and Francisco Lubo. They were overtaken at Perris, Cal., by 
the county sheriff, and Leonicio Lugo has since been smart enough, 
either through his own intelligence or through the advice of others, to 
advance the theory that he was bringing Ambrosio . and Fran- 
cisco Lubo to Riverside to turn them over to the sheriff. 

CASE BEFORE THE GRAND JURY. 

In harmony with your Instructions I cooperated with and assisted 
Inspector W. L. Dorr in bringing the matter of the murder of Mr. 
Stanley forcibly to the attention of the United States attorney at Los 
Angeles. who advised us before I left that there would be little ques- 
tion as to the indictment and conviction of Ambrosia Apapas and Fran- 
cisco Lubo on the charge of murder, and I am recently in receipt of a 
letter from Inspector Dorr saying that he had 2 been advised by the 
United States attorney that he (the United States attorney) expected 
the indictment of eight or nine Indians in all under the same charge. 
It is particularly unfortunate that as yet we have not been able to 
secure sufficient evidence to bring Leonicio Lugo to trial, for I think 
that he is the prime mover in the whole affair. In this connection I 
call your special attention to the letters shown in Exhibit B. 

MEDICAL BILLS, 


Physicians were summoned to the aid of Supt. Stanley and Selso 


Serrano, as follows: Dr. Martin, from Riverside; Dr. C. H. Arnold, of 
San Jacinto; and Dr. Straufer, of San Jacinto. They made the tri 
in the night over the mountains by automobile and have submitted 


bills as follows, for which legislation should be secured to cover: 


Dr. Martin 
Dr. Arnold 


ee RE A SLSR SSE, 


The doctors were agreed, after an examination, that Mr. Stanle 


had 
only a slight chance of recovery and that the one chance would be 


through an operation, which was performed een midnight and 3 
o'clock in the morning of May 3. Mr. Stanley died about 4.30 or 5 
o'clock on the morning of May 3. Before dying he made an ante- 
mortem or dying statement, which is shown in the pea f of the testi- 
mong taken at the coroner’s inquest, and attached hereto and marked 
„Exhibit E.“ This statement was written Dr. C. E. Arnold, and 
eviden is not as accurate, full, and complete as it should be, al- 
though Dr. Arnold is to be commended for urging that such a state- 
ment be made. Mr. Stanley was at the time in such severe N —— that it 
was almost out of the question for him to dictate an intelligent state- 
ment of the affair. The original has been turned over to the United 
States attorney for his use in connection with the trial. Exhibit E 
shows the nature of the wound as testified to by the attending 
physicians. 
CONGRESSIONAL AID NEEDED. 

Mr. Stanley left as his only heirs at law his wife, May Bessie page 
age 31; his son, Arnold Archibald Stanley, e 12 (born June 29, 
1899) é soa his daughter, tanley, age 8 ( 


Aug. 3). 
Mr. Stanley left no life insurance for his 1 The og peop: 
erty left by him for his heirs Is represented in two lots in Los geles, 
which are valued at about $1,500 each, but on one of the lots he had 
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paid only about 8130 and on the other he still owed $750. Thus you 
will see that the family is left almost without anything for their 
ag oe In addition to this Mrs. Stanley is not in good health. 

nasmuch as Supt. Stanley died in the faithful, conscientious, and 
efficient performance of his duties, I want to ially urge that the 
office ist upon such legislation as will provide a pension to the 
family or widow of Mr. Stanley at not less than $600 per annem, sub- 
ject to the same conditions under which pensions are granted to officers 
or men of the Regular Army. 

RECOGNITION OF FAITHFUL INDIAN OFFICERS. 


The unusual loyalty and faithfulness of Selso Serrano and John 
Largo should be recognized by promotion. Mr. Largo should be re- 
tained as a police officer at a salary of at Takat 309 per month and Mr. 
Serrano should be made a permanent forest guard at $720 per annum. 

In recognition for loyalty and efficiency during this affair Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Stevens and Mr. C. A. Pedersen should receive a letter from 
your office commending them for faithful service during a trying ordeal. 

HANDLING THE SITUATION. 


I want also to urge upon your office the advisability of some early 
and special arrangement to handle the situation with reference to the 
“malcontent " element now existing and increasing amongst the various 
reservations of the Mission Indians of southern fornia. I believe 
that it is advisable and necessary to appoint a special attorney for the 
Mission Indians of southern California whose duties should to co- 
operate with the superintendents of the various reservations, not only 
in protecting the Indians in their rights, but also in the enforcement 
of the Federal or other laws governing them. 

I found the United States attorney's office at Los Angeles very willing 
to cooperate in every way possible in this matter, but the situation is 
such as to demand that there be some legal representative of the 
Government on the ground” in order to “strike while the iron is 
hot.” It is my judgment that there will be further trouble with these 
malcontent Indians, 8 at the Soboba, Volcan, Malki, and Mar- 
tinez jurisdictions, ess e office takes some early and decisive 
action to back up” the various superintendents in better establish- 
ing and maintaining control over these Indians. An attorney on the 

and for one or two years, with authority to bring proper actions 
‘or the protection of the Indians’ interests and also to compel them 
to obey the laws governing Indian affairs, will, I believe, clear up a 


bad situation. 
Very respectfully, Frank A. THACKERY, Supervisor. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2757) to appropriate $11,500 to supplement appro- 
priations previously made for the construction of the roadways 
from the Highway Bridge across the United States agricultural 
experimental farm, in the State of Virginia, to the southern 
boundary of the Arlington estate, and for the roadway extend- 
ing north and south in front of the eastern boundary line of the 
Arlington Cemetery; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2758) for the relief of the estate of Robert M. Hall, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 2759) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Wilson 
Thompson, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2760) granting a pension to Matilda C. Heilman; 

A bill (S. 2761) granting an increase of pension to George M. 
Spanogle; 

A bill (S. 2762) granting a pension to Matthew F. Whitcomb; 

A bill (S. 2763) granting an increase of pension to Eugene 
Helmbold; 

A bill (S. 2764) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
J. Krause (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2765) granting an increase of pension to J. Davis 
Duffield (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2766) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 
Harris; 

A bill (S. 2767) granting a pension to Jesse Murphy; and 

A bill (S. 2768) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Hazlett (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2769) for the relief of Amos Gaul: and 

A bill (S. 2770) for the relief of Thomas Parkinson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2771) granting a pension to Sallie A. Brown; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2772) granting a pension to Mary V. Canaday; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2773) to increase the limit of cost of the public 
building authorized to be constructed at New Orleans, La.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


BELL OF U. S. S. PRINCETON.” 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I introduce a joint resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. In connection with 
the joint resolution, I desire to say that I have two letters relat- 
ing to the joint resolution, which I ask to have read—one from 
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the Secretary of the Navy and the other from the clerk of the 
borough of Princeton. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 58) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to loan the bell of the late U. S. S. Princeton to 
the borough of Princeton, N. J., was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to loan to the borough of Princeton, N. J., the bell of the 
old U. S. S. Princeton, which the Navy Department loaned the borough 
of Princeton for use in the onc hundredth anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of the borough. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say, Mr. President, 
that at my request the bell of the steamship Princeton was 
loaned to the borough of Princeton on its one hundredth anni- 
versary. The people in that borough became so much interested 
in it that a movement was set on foot to request the Secretary 
of the Navy to loan it permanently to the borough for the pur- 
poses of exhibition. There is located there the house which was 
formerly the home of Commodore Stockton, who, by the way, 
commanded the steamship Princeton. It is now a public museum, 
and it is desired that this bell may be placed there as an object 
of interest to the whole neighborhood, as well as to the State of 
New Jersey at large.. I communicated the request of these 
people to Secretary of the Navy Daniels and have received from 
him a letter, which, together with one from the borough clerk 
of Princeton, I have sent to the Secretary's desk and request 
that they be read for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the letters referred to by the Senator from New Jersey? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 12, 1913. 
Hon. urs E. MARTINE, United States Senator, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 9th instant, inclosing a letter from the borough clerk of Prince- 
ton, N. J., in reference to the bell of the old U. S. S. Princeton, which 
the Navy Department loaned the borough some time ago. 

It is noted that it is now desired to have the bell loaned the borough 
as a permanent exhibit, and that they have a suitable place and ample 
facilities for caring for it. 

The department knows of no objection to the loan of the bell for 
the purpose stated; but in view of the historical character of the bell, 
it is believed that the loan should be accomplished Dy means of a joint 
resolution as suggested within, which I will be glad to indorse. 

The letter of the borough clerk is returned herewith as requested. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy. 


— 
BOROUGH or PRINCETON, 
Mayor’s OFFICE, 
Princeton, N. J., July 7, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR MARTINE: Through your public spirit the bell of 
the U. S. S. Princeton was loaned to us by the Navy Department on 
the occasion of the recent celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the borough of Princeton. The enthu- 
siasm and widespread interest in the bell not only of our citizens but 
also of the large number of visitors from the adjacent counties was 
so great that a movement was immediately started to keep the bell here 
for the present. 

As you had accomplished so much by your prompt and energetic 
action, it seemed not only logical but proper to again enlist your aid 
to attain the wishes of our citizens. As all public property is tied up 
with red tape, it would appear at this distance that the most direct 
method would be to introduce a joint resolution in the House and 
Senate authorizing the Navy Department, if not incompatible with 
public interests, to loan the bell permanently to the borough of Prince- 
ton, subject to recall should it be found necessary in the future. 
This has been done repeatedly, we understand, and there is abundant 
precedent for it. 

Fortunately there is at hand a most suitable place for its care and 
preseryation. The widow of the late Senator John R. Thomson, who 
served our State so ably in the Senate (1853-1862), at her death 
bequeathed her handsome residence, which is on the main street of the 
town and surrounded by beautiful grounds, to the citizens of Princeton, 
under control of trustees. Thomson Hall is now used as a public 
library, for band concerts in summer, and for various meetings of a 

ublic character. The bell, which is of no use whatever to the Navy 

partment, and was stored in a building at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, would thus be given a place of high honor, where it would be 
viewed by thousands of visitors from all sections of the country, who 
annually come to visit our great university. Moreover, its possession. 
even as a loan, would be most gratifying to all the citizens not only of 
Princeton but of the surrounding towns as well. Another reason, if 
any be needed, is that Commodore Robert F. Stockton, who supervised 
the construction of the Princeton and was her first captain. was a 
native of this town and a brother-in-law of Senator Thomson, so Thomson 
Hall, in the borough of Princeton, would seem to be the natural resting 
place of the bell, which would also be a fitting memorial to so dis- 
tinguished a naval officer as Capt. Stockton. 

e have written to Congressman ALLAN B. WALSH, our Represent- 
ative in the House, requesting him to confer with you in this matter 
and acquainting him with all the details in the case. An additional 
letter will be sent to the Secretary of the Navy, informing him of the 
interest taken in the service by the citizens of the State of New 
Jersey, of the wisdom of keeping the deeds of the Navy alive in this 
university town, and requesting him to aid the joint resolution by a 
favorable indorsement. 

The local interest in this matter is so great that I will come to 
Washington if you will kindly name a day and hour when you can 
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conveniently see me and talk this over. We feel that your public 
spirit, of which you have given so many instances in the past, will 
sympathize with us in this matter, and we are sure that in applying 
to you we will recelve your hearty ccoperation. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
W. C. C. Zarr, 
Borough Olerk. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, the thought 
has been suggested to me by a brother Senator that this bell 
might be presented to the borough of Princeton rather than 
loaned for exposition purposes, and I desire that the suggestion 
may be incorporated as a part of the joint resolution—that the 
bell be presented to the borough of Princeton, N. J., for pur- 
poses of exhibition. 

I ask most respectfully that immediate consideration be given 
to the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration to the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand from the suggestion 
of the Senator from New Jersey that his desire is that this 
should be in the nature of a permanent loan? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And that the Navy Department 
would, therefore, have jurisdiction over the bell? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand from the reading of 
the joint resolution that such is not the case, but that it is to 
be a gift. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; in the joint resolution I 
have provided that the bell is to be leaned to the borough of 
Princeton. Afterwards I asked, upon the suggestion of a brother 
Senator, that the joint resolution be modified to provide that the 
bell should be presented to the borough of Princeton for pur- 
poses of exhibition. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I rose, Mr. President, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the letter of the Secretary of the Navy 
contemplates one thing, and the suggestion of the brother Sen- 
ator, to whom the Senator from New Jersey refers, contemplates 
another thing. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I realize that is true, 
and I withdraw my latter proposition with reference to the 
bell being a gift and will allow the joint resolution to remain as 
originally drawn, that the bell be loaned to the borough of 
Princeton. They have a splendid museum to which the bell will 
be a credit, and I think the people will be proud of it. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SALARY OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I send to the desk a resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 132) was read, as follows: 


Whereas from 1789 to 1799 the salary of the Secretary of State was 
$3,500 per annum, during which period the office was occupied by 
Thomas Jeferson and Edmund Randolph; and 

Whereas from 1799 to 1819 the salary of the Secretary of State was 
$5.000 per annum, during which 8 the office was occupied by 
such eminent statesmen as John Marshall, James Madison, James 
Monroe, and John Quincy Adams; and 

Whereas from 1819 to 1853 the salary of the Secretary of State was 
$6,000 per annum, during which period the office was occupied by 
such eminent statesmen as Henry Cley, Martin Van Buren, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, and James Buchanan; and 

Whereas from 1853 to 1911 the salary of the Secretary of State was 
$8,000 per annum, during which period that high office was occupied 
by such eminent statesmen as Wiliam H. Seward, James G. Blaine, 
Thomas F. Bayard, Walter Q. Gresham, Richard Olney, John Sher- 
man, John Hay, and ELIHU Roor; and 

Whereas during this long period of time no one of these eminent states- 
men was compelled to neglect the duties of the office because of the 
meagerness of the salary; and 

Wherens during the year 1911 the salary of the Secretary of State was 
increased from $8,000 to $12,000 per annum; an 

Whereas the Great Commoner” now holding that high office, Hon. 
W. J. Bryan, has stated in the public press that the salary of $1,000 
per month is not sufficient to enable him to live with comfort, and 
that because of the meagerness of the salary of $12,000 per annum 
he is compelled to neglect the duties of his office and go upon the 
lecture platform in order to earn a living; and 

Whereas there are now pending before the Department of State matters 
ef the highest importance to the Nation, affecting the relations of our 
country with Mexico, Japan, England, and other foreign countries 
that demand the most earnest, careful, and continuous attention of 
the Secretary of State: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public Interests, to advise the Senate what would be a proper salary 
to enable the present Secretary of State to live with comfort and to 
enable him to give his time to the discharge of his public duties for 
yara he is now being paid the sum of $1,000 per month; and be it 

rther 

Resolved, That the President be respectfully requested to give this 
subject as prompt attention as his convenience will permit order 


that Congress may take immediate steps to relieve the country from the 


great loss which it suffers by being deprived of the services of the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, though it is now paying for such services at the 
rate of $1, per month. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 

Mr. KERN. I object to its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion will go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, Mr. President, I should like to ask, as 
a mere matter of curiosity, who is the personal author of that 
delightful piece of humor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution was presented by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. That is all the Chair 
knows about it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The resolution was prepared and presented 
by myself, and, in my weak way, I undertook to express my 
views and recite some historical facts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have known the Senator 
from Kansas for a long time and respect him very highly, but 
I never suspected before this morning that he was capable of 
that amount of irony, sarcasm, and humor all in one resolution, 
especially in the “whereases” of the resolution. So I am 
almost tempted to ask the Senator from Kansas if he did not 
9 help of some sort in preparing that resolution? [Laugh - 
ter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, that is a somewhat personal question, 
and of course if it were asked by any other Senator than the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, I should decline to answer, but I can not 
refuse to answer any question which he may ask me. I must 
confess that no one is responsible for a word contained in the 
resolution except myself, and I very gladly assume the respon- 
sibility, because it seems to me that the author and the pro- 
moter of the idea of the “dollar dinner,” concerning which we 
have recently heard so much, should himself and wife now be 
able to live very comfortably in the Capital of the Nation on 
$1,000 a month. It is with great regret that we are to be de- 
prived of the services of the distinguished Secr. tary cf State 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, a question of order. 

Mr. BRISTOW (continuing). For the first time in the his- 
tory-of the country a Secretary of State, because the Nation 
refuses to pay a sufficient amount to enable him to live com- 
fortably, though I am free to say that he is now receiving the 
same salary as other Cabinet officers—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have the floor, I believe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator from Indiana has 
raised the question of order. 

Mr. KERN. ‘The point of order is that the resolution was 
offered, and, under the rules, it goes over, if there is objection. 
An objection was made; therefore the resolution is not before 
the Senate for discussion, but Senators are proceeding to discuss 
it. I insist they are out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that Senators were 
proceeding by consent. There being an objection, they are out 
of order, and the discussion should cease. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The discussion, I understand, is in order 
unless something else is being done. I should like to appeal 
to my good friend the Senator from Indiana to permit this reso- 
lution to pass. 

Mr. KERN. The “Senator from Indiana” has exercised his 
right to object to the present consideration of the resolution. 
The resolution goes over under the rule. When it comes up in 
proper form perhaps the “Senator from Indiana” will be pre- 
pared to say something on the subject of the resolution. But 
until the proper time comes for the consideration of the reso- 
lution it can not be considered, unless the rules are entirely 
ignored. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, if the Senator will not yield to 
my solicitation to withdraw his objection, I realize that his ob- 
jection will put the resolution over. I was endeavoring, how- 
ever, to answer the question of my friend from Mississippi to 
the best of my ability; and there being nothing else occupying 
the attention of the Senate, I was very glad to respond to his 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana having 
objected, the resolution will go over; and as there seems to be 
objection to the discussion of the question between the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from Kansas, the Chair is 
compelled to hold that it is out of order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That may be; but the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has the floor. If he desires to discuss anything else, I 
shall be very glad to answer his questions so far as I can. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if it has been finally de- 
termined that I have the floor, I want to add only one word. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, a point of order. I understand 
objection has been made to the further consideration of the reso- 
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Iution. Of course, under the rule, the objection carries it over. 3 


I certainly think the rule ought to apply to all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it will add to the delectation of the 
Senator, I shall not add even the other one word; but if Iam in 
order, I should like to add it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the presenta- 
tion of concurrent and other resolutions. 

COTTON BAGGING AND COTTON TIES. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I submit a resolution, for 
which I ask immediate consideration, if the matter seems to be 
of sufficient importance. 

The resolution (S. Res. 184) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and is hereby, directed 
to investigate the recent advance im price of bagging used in baling 
cotton, also the advance in price of ties used in banding or baling 
cotton, and to report to the Senate at the earliest possible time the 
cause or causes for said advances. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution submitted by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
new tariff bill is going to put cotton bagging upon the free list 
and deal correspondingly with cotton ties, I think this investiga- 
tion will cause the expenditure of a lot of money without any 
real justification for it. I therefore object to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Just a moment. I should 
like to state to the Senator from Mississippi, before he objects, 
that I have in my hand certain communications which will 
throw a different light on this question, in view of the fact that 
even though the tariff bill passes, as we all know it will, it 
must go over this season. 

I have here communications from dealers in bagging through- 
out the South saying that right now the price has advanced 
from 2 cents a yard to 21 cents, making practically 15 cents a 
bale advance over the price of 1912. In my State alone that 
advance will amount to something like $160,000 or $170,000 for 
the article of bagging alone. In the State of Georgia it will 
approximate $300,000. Some of the letters I have in my pos- 
session indicate that if any relief is to come it must come now; 
and an immediate investigation might disclose the fact that the 
production of these articles is entirely controlled by a trust, 
which 5 from its mills all the bagging used in this great 
Republic. 

With the consent of the Senate, I am going to rend some of 
these letters. They are short. One of them reads: 


Your +r to ae ee a pees ¥ Ko; ame to — aa have 
been winding u e usiness. reply to your erence 
to the E E cotton bagging, will say that the price will be much 
higher s season than last, on account of speculators getting control 
of stocks on hand; and I am of opinion that it will be at least 50 per 
cent higher than it was last year. 


From Florence, S. C., I have this: 
In reply to yours of the Sth instant in reference to the W on cot - 


ton ba and ties, the 1912 ice on apona ba elivered was 
$8.48; tles, 95 cents. The 1915 price on bagging exactly the same 
kind is 810.123, and ties 51.033. 


The writer also gives an itemized statement. 

Here is one from another State: 

Replying to your favor of the 8th, I beg to say that new jute bagging 
18 quoted 2 cents a yard higher this season than last season; ties about 
16 per cent higher. 

From Allendale, S. C.: 

In reply to your letter of the Sth, cotten bagging is worth this year 
103 Brin og Last year it could be bought for 94. 


This letter is from Charleston, S. C.: 

Replying to yours of the Sth instant in matter of cotton bagging, 
would advise that the difference between opening price 1912 and 191 
shows an 33 = 2 5 = A a. 82 E ba: 

ce June, , stan pound. cen $ 
2013. standard 2-pound, 101. During September and yt A there 
an advance of 14 cents per yard, and since opening of the present season, 


July 1, 1913, there have been two advances, one-fourth of a cent per 
yard each, or a total advance of one-half of a cent per yard. 

From Lynchburg, S. C.: 

Your favor under date of 8th instant received and noted. In reply, 
beg to staté that 2-pound jute bagging is about 2 cents higher this year 
over last, I am unable to account for this ce, except that the 
— of bagging is controlled by the trusts. I certainly hopa you will 

able to give us some relief along this line, for it seems that we are 
entirely at the mercy of the trusts at present, 


Here is a letter from Dillon, S. C.: 


Your letter to hand regarding cotton bagging. Yes; I have bought 
my bagging for this season, and it has cost me 2 cents per yard more 
than I paid for the same brand last year. I bought the same bagging 
last season at 8}; this season, 103 


Here is another letter from Charleston, dated July 10: 


‘ Agreeably to your esteemed favor of the 8th instant, now before us, 
we have the pleasure of advising you that about this time last year 
American quality of jute bagging was quoted and sold at 8% cents per 


for 2-pound weight and for Dundee quality 8 per for 

pound weight. To-daxy's quotations are 10) per yard for erican 

— for 2 weight and 10 cents per yard for Dundee quality for 
0 Ww 


This letter is from Timmonsville, S. C.: 

Replying to your favor of July 8, beg to say that 2-pound new jute 
baggi ng is 24 cents higher this July than it was last July. The opening 
2 was 2 cents higher than last year, but it has since advanced a 

cent, and the probability is that it will still go higher. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I hope we may have order in 
the Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have in my hand quite a 
number of letters covering different portions of the cotton belt. 
Complaint is coming in that they are—— 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I again ask that order may be 
had in the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will kindly be in order, 
and those who are not Senators will please be seated. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will see that the rules of the Senate are enforced. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, a question of order. 
Does a demand for order include a demand for the regular 
order? I will ask the Senator from Georgia to enlighten me on 
that point. If it is a demand for the regular order, of course 
the Senator from South Carolina is out of order. 

Mr. BACON. I presume the Senator from Wyoming under- 
stood what I said. I did not use the words “regular order,” 
and I had no reference to the order of business, as the Senator 
is very well aware. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. ‘Then, Mr. President, I call for the 
regular order. 

Mr. BACON. That is another matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, may I be 
permitted to ask the Senator from Mississippi, in view of the 
facts I have just stated, if he will not withdraw his objection 
and let this investigation be made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to state to 
the Senator from South Carolina that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has called for the regular order, and the resolution will go 
over. 

SALARY OF ASSISTANT COMMITTEE CLERK. 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
133), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads be authorized to employ one of his three assistant clerks, 
each now drawing a of $1, per annum under the act ef March 
4, 2 at the rate of 8 5 — 3 „ of = to pi 

rom eous items, gent Sen; 
otherwise provided by law. i l A 
SAFETY-APPLIANCE INSPECTION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
135), which was read and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce: 

Whereas there are in the United States approximately 2,300,000 freight 
passenger cars, distributed over thousands of tracks in every sec- 
tion of the Union, and only 32 55 inspectors; and 
Whereas the force now employed Is evidently inadequate for the pro 

performance of the duties zeniton, and defective appliances are s 

producing an appalling loss life and limb: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to investigate these conditions and report to the 
Senate the additional number of 5 ins ors necessary to 
an adequate performance of the work of safety-app ce inspection on 
the ds of the United States, 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 136), 
ae was read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is requested to 

to the nations of the world the appointment of national repre- 
sentatives to attend an international conference, to be held at such 
time and place as may be found convenient, with a view to b 
about a temporary suspension of the construction of war vessels 
implements of war, a general limitation on war preparation, and the 
promotion of world peace. 
AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I submit a written notice of a proposed 
amendment to the rules. 

Mr. BACON. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I hereby give notice that during the session of the next legislative 
day of the Senate, or a later day, I shall offer an amendment to Rule 
XXV of the stan rules of the Senate to the following effect: 


<1) the paragraph which now reads “A Committee on Ex- 
— tures in the Department of Commerce and Labor, to consist of five 
tors,” so as to read “A Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to consist of five Senators.” 
a) Insert after tbe para; h which reads “A Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Justice, to consist of five Senators,” a 
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new paragraph, to read as follows: 
1 
lutionary Claims. to consist of 


“A Committee on Expenditures in 
tment of Labor, to consist of five Senators.” 

nsert after the paragraph which reads “A Committee on Revo- 
ve Senators,“ a new paragraph, to read 
as follows: “A Committee on Roads, to consist of 17 Senators.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be entered. 


REGULATION OF WATERWAYS. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask unanimous consent that 2,000 copies 
be printed of Senate bill 2739, the river regulation bill, which I 
introduced yesterday. The committee itself would have the 
power ordinarily to authorize the printing of 1,000 copies, but 
owing to the objection of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
to the reference of the bill to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and his contention that it should go to the Committee on 
Commerce the question of reference is now pending with the 
bill on the table. I ask unanimous consent that 2,000 copies of 
the bill be printed, as there is a very great demand for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the bill? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is the bill for river regulation. The 
Senator is familiar with the bill, which I haye been offering for 
some time, and which I yesterday introduced again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that the bill in which reservoirs and 
levees and everything else are included? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It includes the whole question of river 
regulation from source to mouth and of tributaries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Everything is proportionately harmonized? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How many copies does the Senator wish 
to have printed? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Two thousand copies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not state whether he wants 
them for the use of his committee or for the use of the Senate. 
I think he ought to state in the request that they are for the 
use of the Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask that 500 copies be printed for 
the use of the committee and the remainder for the use of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not understand that any request is 
made as to the reference of the bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURTON. It is merely as to printing a number of copies. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is all. 

The order as agreed to is as follows: 

Ordered, That 2,000 additional copies of S. 2739 be printed, 1,500 
for use of the Senate and 500 for use of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its chief clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2517) providing for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration 
in controversies between certain employers and their employees, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RAILWAY COMPANIES AND EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the House to Senate bill 
2517. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2517) pro- 
viding for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in contro- 
yersies between certain employers and their employees, which 
were read, as follows: 

pene 10, strike out lines 4 to 22, inclusive, and insert: 

“The board of arbitration shall furnish a certified copy of its award 
to the respective parties to the controversy, and shall transmit the 
original, together with the papers and ee and a transcript of 
the testimony taken at the hearings, certified under the hands of the ar- 
bitrators, to the clerk of the district court of the United States for 
the district wherein the controyersy arose or the arbitration is entered 
into, to be filed in said clerk's office as proces in paragraph 11 of 
section 4 of this act. And said board shall also furnish a certified copy 
of its award, and the papers and proceedings, including the testimony 
relating thereto, to the board of mediation and conciliation, to be 
filed in its office. 

“The United States Commerce Court, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics are hereby authorized to 
turn over to the board of mediation and conciliation upon its request 
any papers and documents heretofore filed with them and bearing 
upon mediation or arbitration proceedings held under the provisions 
0 Ard act approved June 1, 1898, providing for mediation and arbi- 
tration.” 

AA 11, after line 26, insert: 

“Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require an em- 
ployee to render personal service without his consent, and no injunction 
or other legal process shall be issued which shall compel the per- 
formance by er employce against his will of a contract for personal 

z er service,” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada asks 
imi consent for the present consideration of the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
request for unanimous consent, but I presume the Senator 
from Neyada will discuss the changes before the amendments 
are voted upon. 

Mr. NHWLANDS. Certainly. Do I understand that unani- 
mous consent has been given? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No objection has been made. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to state to the Senate that Senate 
bill 2517, which passed the Senate some days since, represented 
the views of the railway employees and of the railway carriers, 
assisted by Mr. Justice Knapp, of the Commerce Court, Mr. 
Neill, former Commissioner of Labor, and the committee ap- 
pointed by the Civic Federation. That bill passed the Senate 
without amendment. In the House certain amendments were 
presented to the bill, among them two amendments which were 
to-day adopted. Other amendments became the source of con- 
tention between the parties interested. 

The bill as it passed the Senate made the bureau of media- 
tion an independent bureau, its members being appointed by 
the President of the United States, and not connected with 
any department. The original Erdman Act made the Commis- 
sioner of Labor ex officio a member of the board of mediation, 
but at that time the Bureau of Labor was an independent 
bureau, not connected with any department, and as independent 
in its operations as the Interstate Commerce Commission itself. 
Later on the Bureau of Labor was attached to the Department 
of Commerce, and later on it was transferred to the newly 
organized Department of Labor. Thus by operation of law the 
Bureau of Labor has lost its independent character and has 
become attached to a political department. 

The railway employees and employers were of the opinion 
that the bureau of mediation contemplated by this legislation 
should be an independent bureau, as was the mediation board 
under the original Erdman Act. The Secretary of Labor, how- 
ever, was of the opinion that to make this bureau of mediation 
an independent bureau was to interfere very materially with 
the jurisdiction and the usefulness of the newly organized 
Department of Labor. The House Committee on the Judiciary 
shared in that view and adopted an amendment making the 
bureau of mediation practically a part of the Department of 
Labor by making the Commissioner of Labor Statistics one of 
its members. 

As a result of this difference of view a conference was held 
at the White House yesterday, at which Mr. Secretary Wilson 
was present and at which were also present the committee rep- 


resenting the brotherhoods; the committee of railway presidents ; 


the representatives of the Civic Federation, headed by Mr. Seth 
Low; Mr. CLAYTON, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House; Mr. Mann, minority leader of the House; and my- 
self, as chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate. Unfortunately, we lacked the presence, owing to his 
absence from the city, of the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Gattrncer], the leader of the minority in this body. 

At that conference these matters of disagreement were fully 
discussed, and while Secretary Wilson, actuated doubtless by 
a desire to make his department highly efficient and useful, was 
desirous that its jurisdiction should not be impaired, he an- 
nounced his willingness to accede to the sentiment of the ma- 
jority there present. The result was that there was practically 
a unanimous expression of view that the independent character 
of the bureau of mediation should be maintained, but that two 
amendments, not material to this contention, which had been 
offered in the House of Representatives, should be added to the 
bill. Those amendments are now before the Senate for its action. 

The first amendment provides simply for the filing of the 
award of arbitration, and is, in my judgment, an improvement 
upon the proyision contained in the Senate bill, and is intended 
to perfect the operation of the Senate bill in that particular. It 
might be well for me to read the first amendment: 

The board of arbitration shall furnish a certified copy of its award 
to the respective parties to the controversy, and shall transmit the 
original, together with the papers and proceedings and a transcript of 
the testimony taken at the hearings, certified under the hands of the 
arbitrators, fo the clerk of the district court of the United States for 
the district wherein the controversy arose or the arbitration is entered 
into, to be filed in said clerk’s office as provided in paragraph 11 of 
section 4 of this act. And said board shall also furnish a certified 
copy of its award, and the papers and proceedings, including the testi- 
mony: sec tape 3 to the board of mediation and conciliation, to be 

Tue United States Commerce Court, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics are hereby authorized te 
turn over to the board of mediation and conciliation upon its request 
any papers and documents heretofore filed with them and bearing upon 
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mediation or arbitration proceedings held under the provisions of the 
act approved June 1, 1898. groviding for mediation and arbitration. 

The second amendment is as follows: 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require an 
employee to render personal service without his consent, and no 
injunction or other legal process shall be issued which shall com 
the performance by any employee against his will of a contract for 
personal labor or service. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NHWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the effect of the last amendment 
which the Senator has read upon the bill as a whole? What 
strength would there be to an arbitration under this law; by 
what means could it be carried into effect, if the parties should 
see fit to ignore it? In other words, what verity and binding 
force would the judgment of arbitration have? I am asking 
the Senator's view because he has given particular attention to 
the bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am not prepared to state 
what effect would be given to the award of the arbitrators if 
the parties chose to ignore it. - 

I will only state as to this amendment that by inadvertence 
it was left out of the bill. This amendment was a substantial 
part of the Erdman Act as it originally passed. The attention 
of all present at the conference yesterday was called to this by 
one of the Members of the House of Representatives, and both 
the representatives of the railroads and the representatives of 
the employees stated that there was no objection whatever to 
its insertion; that it was left out by inadvertence. 

Now, I prefer not to enter into a discussion as to what legal 
effect can be given to the award of the board of arbitration. 
The sentiment of the Senate committee has been—and its ex- 
pression was unanimous—that the effort made by the repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and their employees to bring about 
mediation and conciliation, and if that failed to bring about 
arbitration between the parties, was a most commendable effort, 
and that whatever they agreed upon not in conflict with public 
policy should be approved and given effect by legislation. That 
has been the spirit of the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, and I believe the spirit of the Senate in the adoption 
of this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, i am in harmony with the 
spirit which the Senator says prevailed in the ommittee, and I 
am in harmony with the object to be attained. I realize that in 
all probability this bill ought to pass, and pass with some de- 
gree of dispatch, in order to meet the present situation. But I 
was anxious to know, in view of the fact that it will be upon the 
statute books after this crisis is over, what binding effect an 
arbitration under this law would have upon the parties. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would prefer not to enter upon that dis- 
cussion. It abounds in difficulties, and it will be largely a mat- 
ter of prediction in which I prefer not to indulge. All I can 
say is that this act is, in my Judgment, highly commendable leg- 
islation, because it is the encouragement of an effort upon the 
part of the parties engaged in a great industry, employing thou- 
sands of people, to substitute by agreement among themselves, 
ratified by legislation, industrial peace for industrial war. Even 
if their method was, in my judgment, a defective one, I would 
rather validate it through legislation than attempt to perfect it 
against their will. 

There has been the greatest difficulty heretofore in bringing 
the parties to these great industrial controversies into communi- 
cation with each other, and I think the representatives of these 
great organizations are to be congratulated upon the success 
which they have achieved, upon the admirable ability which 
they have shown in their negotiations, and upon the general 
spirit of conciliation which is manifest between the two sides 
of a great industry. It is my hope, and I think this bill fur- 
nishes reason for the hope, that this is a step in the process of 
eyolution of industrial courts, both National and State, which 
upon a careful consideration of the facts, upon a careful study 
of the economic side of every question presented to them, will 
determine the controversies between capital and labor, which, 
with the advance of civilization, have become more and more of 
a disturbing element among us, practically paralyzing the com- 
merce of the country. 

Mr. President, I moye the adoption of the amendments of the 
Touse. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest that the proper proceeding, if the 
Senator from Nevada wants concurrence, is to move that the 
Senate concur in the House amendments. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that the Senate concur in the two 
amendments of the House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is, 
Will the Senate concur in the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives? 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That covers both amendments? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. j 

Mr. NEWLANDS submitted the following order, which was 
agreed to: 


Ordered, That 2,000 additional copies of the bill (S. 2517) entitled 
“An act providing for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in con- 
troversies between certain employers and their employees,” as agreed 
to by both Houses, be printed for the use of the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY, 


Mr. KERN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Friday at 12 o'clock meridian. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. WORKS. I desire to give notice that on Thursday the 
24th, immediately after the completion of the routine business, 
I will submit some remarks on the subject of the tariff on 
California products. 


THE TARIFF—PANIC OF 1893. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, prophecy is the dominant note 
in all debate against tariff revision. The people are admonished 
to bear the ills they justly complain of, lest change may sub- 
stitute graver ones in their stead. Forecasts are fashioned from 
the framework of previous disasters, whose origin is cunningly 
shaped into a semblance of so-called free-trade legislation. A 
chorus of warning chanted by the press and on the platform, 
designed to secure to privilege all it has acquired, begets a 
dread of certain disaster. Apprehension thus aroused, easily 
imagines the presence of what it is taught to fear, and the 
currents of trade become less active. ‘These are called the 
shadows of coming events, the prelude to closing factories, to 
stagnant commerce, and arrested development of the country. 
It is urged that if the mere prospect of tariff revision is so 
pernicious, its actual accomplishment must paralyze industry; 
that such has been its inevitable consequence in the past, and 
that panic and disaster have been the bitter fruit of all dis- 
turbances of the protective system. 

These tactics of obstruction are not peculiar to the progress of 
reform in taxation. They are employed to defeat or attenuate 
all schemes of legislative reform. For man is influenced in his 
progress through the world far less by reason than by imagina- 
tion. Prejudice and fear shackle the limbs and retard the 
march of the race toward the goal of its ultimate destiny. They 
are perhaps essential elements in the determination of all social 
and political problems; but conservatism and privilege never 
fail to raise them as barriers against the laws of development 
and the march of history. Many times they ignore or falsify 
the latter, that they may obstruct or defeat the just demands 
of the people for changes in their economic or political systems. 

In keeping with this course it has recently been asserted, both 
in this Chamber and out of it, that the Wilson tariff law of 
August, 1894, and the presage of its enactment, caused the fate- 
ful panic of 1893, and that the Underwood bill is charged with 
similar elements of danger to the well-being of the country. It 
has been intimated also that other periods of industrial de- 
pression had been influenced by the fear or the fact of tariff 
revision, and that commercial disasters are inseparable from a 
general reduction of tariff duties; that conditions now prevail- 
ing in the general field of trade and commerce are alarming 
and must become worse as the menace of tariff revision con- 
tinues; and that the enactment of the Underwood bill into law 
will be a congressional sentence of death to business prosperity. 
As the time approaches for final action upon the measure, these 
gloomy forebodings are indulged with greater frequency, and 
legislators are impressed by solemn exhortations of the press 
and of the forum with the tremendous responsibilities resting 
upon them and the grave consequences awaiting their disregard 
of the public warnings. We must not disturb abuses hoary 
with age and without defenders, for bad as they are, no remedy 
can be applied without shaking the fabrie of the commercial 
world to its foundations. We are admonished that the schedules 
of the Wilson bill, modifying the then existing rates of duty 
never so little, and enacted after its scandalous career through 
the Senate, toppled business into a heap of ruins, from which 
the people slowly emerged through a long travail of misery and 
finally recovered their former status through the healing and 
ever blessed agency of the Dingley tariff law. 

Mr. President, the Wilson law of 1894 was the most miserable 
pretense of tariff reform ever placed upon our statute books. 
It was eviscerated by the Senate, agreed to by the House only 
because its long and disgraceful sojourn through the upper 
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Chamber had disgusted the people with the very thought of 
tariff reform, and repudiated by the President as a thing 
fraught with party perfidy and national dishonor, But wretched 
as it was, it can plead not guilty to the charge of bringing dis- 
aster to the country. And while every man at all familiar with 
the history of that time knows this to be true, I propose if I can 
to put the responsibility for that terrible calamity where it prop- 
erly belongs, to the end that its ghost may not be again resurrected 
to threaten our purpose or vex our deliberations. - Fortunately for 
me, at least. this is a task of no serious dimensions. For I am fain 
to believe that the panic of 1893 is in a class of its own, without 
parallel and without precedent, both as to its origin and its object. 

Mr. President, the year 1892 was a prosperous and happy one. 
The people had indulged in much speculation, and the mass of 
public and private debt swelled to undue proportions. But busi- 
ness was good and the crops were abundant. In the parlance 
of the street, money was easy. In their yearly review for 1892, 
Dun & Co. declared that the year “started with the largest 
trade ever known—the mills crowded with work and all busi- 
ness stimulated with high hopes.” And this review, be it re- 
membered, was published but two months after a presidential 
election, in which tariff reform had been the issue, ostensibly 
at least, and that issue had won. 

The New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle in its 
review of the year 1892, published in January, 1893, said: 

The year 1892 was singularly free from great and unexpected disas- 
ters in the manufacturing, mercantile, and banking community. 

On January 16, 1893, the New York Tribune contained an 
article with this caption: 

Few failures in 1892—Proofs of a prosperity rarely surpassed. 

It declared that— 


Among the evidences that the year 1892 was one of the most pros- 

rous in the history of the country, the record of failures is of peculiar 
nterest. For 10 years there never has been so few failures compared 
with the number of firms in business in any other year as in 1892. In 
23 years the average of defaulted liabilities to the whole number of firms 
in business has never been so small as it was in 1892, except 12 years 
ago in the exceptionally prosperous year 1880. Only in that year and 
the next was the average of defaulted liabilities to the exchanges 
through all the clearing houses as low as It was in 1892. 

And on April 19 it commented favorably on the report of ihe 
New York superintendent of banking, which showed an increase 
in deposits of 1892 over 1891 of nearly $41,000,000. Mr. Cleve- 
land, in his message to Congress of August 7, 1893, one year 
before the passage of the Wilson bill, said: 


Our unfortunate plight is not the result of untoward events nor of 
conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any 
of the afflictions which frequently check natural growth and prosperity. 
With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative produc- 
tion and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and 
with satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial 
distrust and fear has sprung up on every side. 

And Mr. McKinley, on July 11, 1896, from the porch of his 
house in Canton, said: 


We have now the same currency that we had in 1892, good the world 
over and unquestioned by any people. And then, too, we had unex- 
ampled credit and prosperity. 

This credit and prosperity, unexampled in their character, 
existed concurrently with an act of Congress of 1890, known as 
the Sherman silver law, having for its ostensible purpose the 
maintenance of the parity between gold and silver, and provid- 
ing for the monthly purchase by the Government of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver, against which were issued certificates redeem- 
able in coin. It is needless now to describe the bill in detail, 
nor the construction placed upon it by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, nor the thwarting of its provisions by the methods of its 
administration. It was enacted over the bitter opposition and 
at all times encountered the undisguised hostility of the bank- 
ing world, which then as now sought to obtain and enjoy the 
power to control and regulate the volume of currency circula- 
tion, with which that law was wholly incompatible. 

These interests fought the measure from its inception to its 
repeal. It was a compromise statute which never should have 
been enacted, but for reasons wholly different from those ad- 
vanced against it by its enemies. It was not the product of the 
bimetallists who believed in free coinage; with which principle 
the law was in hopeless conflict. Yet I deliberately affirm that 
this country in all its history never enjoyed a greater period of 
expansive growth and prosperity than during the interval be- 
tween the enactment of this law and the panic of 1893. But the 
bankers of the East had resolved upon its destruction. In a 
speech from the steps of the New York subtreasury in 1891, Mr. 
Cleveland pronounced against it. From that moment he became 
their candidate for the Presidency. They made his campaign 
for him, forced his nomination upon a reluctant party, with 
tariff revision as the nominal issue of his platform. He was 
elected with a Democratic majority of both Houses of Congress. 
Then the real purpose which the Democracy had been chosen by 
these interests to accomplish was revealed. 
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The great majority of the leadership and the rank and file 
of that party believed in the gold and silver money of the 
Constitution. They did not approve the Sherman law, but de- 
sired to retain it as a hostage for free coinage. They had no 
thought of its unconditional repeal. But the enemies of the 
measure had other views and determined to make them effective 
in advance of the inauguration of the President elect, who lent 
them his hearty and active cooperation. 

The result of the election had scarcely been announced when 
the banks, through the eastern press, set up a demand for “the 
immediate unconditional repeal of the silver law.” This clamor 
swelled in fierceness and in volume as the meeting of the second 
session of the Fifty-second Congress approached. Every other 
subject of political importance was practically excluded from 
public consideration. The repeal was opposed as a matter of 
course by the southern and western people, and by the sounder 
judgment of the masses everywhere. si 

Congress convened on December 6, from which time the 
hitherto alleged robberies of the McKinley bill on the one side 
and peril to industry involved in its repeal upon the other were 
forgotten by eastern high-tariff Republicans and low-tariff 
Democrats, who joined in contending that the first political duty 
of the hour was obedience to the pressing demands of Wail 
Street. Bills for the repeal of the silver law were therefore 
promptly introduced in both Houses. But the advocates for 
repeal, although clamorous for immediate action, soon dis- 
covered that they had again mistaken the sentiment of the 
Nation: Republicans like John Sherman and Democrats like 
Wiliam F. Vilas might applaud their doctrines and aid their 
plans, but the great body of the South and West was sound. 
Representatives and Senators from these sections, with an 
exception here and there, confronted repeal with a vigorous and 
determined resistance which nothing could overcome. 

The President elect was surprised and displeased by this un- 
expected revolt against his plan of “currency reform.” He 
resolved to make repeal of the Sherman Act the test of fidelity 
to his coming administration, and Democratic Senators and 
Representatives not complying with his wishes could expect 
no favors at his hands. It was significant of this spirit that the 
New York Herald and Times on the same day editorially de- 
clared that Democratic Congressmen opposing repeal must go 
into retirement. But they remained obdurate. 

About this time and on January 12, 1893, Mr. Henry Villard, 

a New York financier of note, appeared in Washington as the 
agent of Mr. Cleveland. His mission was to break the force of 
Democratic opposition to the repeal bill, and to utilize the 
prestige of the incoming administration for that purpose. His 
methods were neither pleasing nor politic. He gave offense to 
many with whom he came in contact, but succeeded in securing 
the promise of 12 Democratic Senators to vote for repeal. He 
was in Washington five days. He was perniciously active and 
industrious while here, even conferring with the Speaker and 
the House Committee on Rules, with a view of restricting debate 
upon the bill. But he returned to New York with an empty 
game bag. 

Two weeks later Mr. Cleveland sent a second envoy to the 
Capital. This time he selected Don M. Dickinson, his former 
Postmaster General, to be his emissary. The advent of Mr. 
Dickinson at the Capital was announced with much impressive- 
ness. A Washington’ dispatch to the New York Herald of 
February 1 informed the country that— 

Don Manuel Dickinson came to the city last night and has s; 
day in consultation with the Democratic leaders. The repea 
silver law has never before received such an agitation. 
gone out among Democrats that this act must repealed at this ses- 
sion. Mr. Cleveland bas it in his power to make matters very un- 
comfortable for certain silver Democrats. The question of the patron- 
age will be an important one after March 4, The scare is pretty 
general. There is no doubt that this second expression of President- 
elect Cleveland will bear fruit. He gave his first intimation when Mr. 
Henry Villard came to the city and consulted with the Democratic 
Members of Congress. The second can not be misunderstood. 

Ser: the Herald announced in its editorial of the same day 
that— 8 

as a party man, as an upholder of the regular organization, as a vindi- 
cator of the machine, Mr. Cleveland will stand on firm ground when he 
declares that every aspirant for office, patronage, favor, or any con- 
sideration will be expected to line up for the repeal of the silver law. 

No public man can be justly charged with responsibility for 
newspaper comment or criticism. If that were so, the burden of 
his responsibilities would be great indeed. But there are times, 
and this was one of them, when action and announcement syn- 
chronize with wonderful accuracy; when the thing to be done 
and the necessities of the situation require the employment of 
all available means and resources for the doing of it; when the 
difficulties and obstacles confronting the task demand heroic 
treatment. A first assault upon the law had been unsuccessful; 
the second one required the support of all the reserves or the 
failure would be repeated. To overcome the stubborn resist- 
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ance of the silver sentiment in Congress, Mr. Dickinson was 
doubtless authorized to use the power of patronage to the 
utmost. The Herald announcements were therefore unchal- 
lenged, because they were true. 

But Mr. Dickinson’s task was as hopeless as that of his prede- 
cessor. The patronage scheme was a coniplete and contemptible 
failure. Few Democrats were base enough to yield to it. The 
great body of its representatives, sustained by a small but stal- 
wart band of Republicans, successfully defied one of the most 
infamous attempts to promote legislation by corrupt influences 
which tarnish the records of the American Congress. On Feb- 
ruary 6 the Senate, and on February 9 the House, by decisive 
votes refused to consider the repeal bills. This result was as 
exasperating as it was unexpected. Mr. Cleveland and his con- 
federates discovered that Democracy was not pliant to a policy 
at variance with party principle nor disposed to destroy 50 per 
cent of the people’s money at the behest of any influence what- 
ever. But the conspirators had no thought of retreating. On 
the contrary, their determination was intensified by their defeat. 

Mr. Cleveland would become President on March 4, and new 
aud more effective methods could then be utilized. The new 
Congress, like the old one, was doubtless invulnerable to direct 
assault, but its hand might be forced by a widespread and insist- 
ent public demand. To secure this a war upon prosperity was 
planned and afterwards executed, with the acquiescence, if not 
the approval, of the President of the United States. 

Some days ago I read upon this floor a circular purporting to 
be dated March 12, 1893, and related to this subject, whose 
authenticity has been vigorously repudiated by the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Responding to a Senator’s inquiry, I said that I believed it 
emanated from some responsible source. My belief has since 
been fortified by the voluntary testimony of others, and by the 
fact that it harmonizes with the swiftly succeeding events of 
that memorable year. But I am not compelled to rely upon 
that document to sustain my assertion that the disasters of 
1898 were directly caused by the determination of the banking 
interests and of the administration to force the speedy repeal 
of an obnoxious law. I may concede that it was spurious, or 
that it was an ex post facto forgery. I may discard it utterly 
and easily maintain the proposition. 

Although Mr. Cleveland, shortly after his reelection, author- 
ized Hon. William M. Springer to announce that none holding 
office under his first administration would be reappointed; he 
excepted Mr. Conrad N. Jordan from the rule shortly after his 
second term began. That gentleman had been United States 
Treasurer from June 1885 to May 1887. On April 11, 1893, Mr. 
Jordan was appointed, and on April 14 he was confirmed as sub- 
treasurer at New York. The reasons for his appointment to 
this important post soon became apparent. He was chosen to 
become the medium between the administration and the bankers 
of New York: in arranging the details of a crusade against the 
Sherman silver law. 

Mr. Jordan went to Washington on Thursday the 20th and 
filed his bonds, returning to New York on Friday the 21st. 
While in Washington he was in conference with Mr. Cleveland, 
and on his arrival in New York late in the afternoon, he went 
directly to the Chase National Bank, where he was awaited by 
its president, Mr. Henry W. Cannon, and Mr. J. Edward Sim- 
mons, president of the Fourth National Bank. 

What happened at that meeting may be inferred from swiftly 
following events. Mr. Cannon took the midnight train for 
Washington, reporting the next morning at the White House. 
He remained in Washington until Sunday afternoon the 23d. 

Meanwhile and on Saturday morning the 22d, Mr. Jordan 
took possession of the subtreasury, and then proceeded to ar- 
range a meeting of bankers for that afternoon at the clearing 
house. It was said to have been informal, and was attended 
by Presidents Wright, of the Park National; Williams, of the 
Chemical National; Perkins, of the Importers and Traders’ 
National; Baker, of the First National; Woodward, of the Han- 
over National; and Nash, of the Corn Exchange. 

From this meeting Mr. Jordan went to Washington on a late 
evening train, reported at the White House with Mr. Cannon on 
Sunday morning, where a long conference was held with Mr. 
Cleveland; after which Mr. Jordan accompanied Mr. Cannon 
back to New York. Before leaving, Mr. Jordan wired certain 
bank presidents to meet him at a designated house uptown on 
his arrival. They did so. It is reasonable to conclude that the 
meeting was an urgent one and the direct outgrowth of the 
Sunday conference with Mr. Cleveland at Washington. 

On Monday morning, the 24th, Mr. Jordan requested the 
officers of the banks, trust companies, and representatives of 
foreign banking houses in New York to meet him at once at the 
subtreasury. They promptly responded. It was a very im- 


portant conference. Public interest was keenly alert as to its 
purposes, the press having kept it informed of preceding events, 
But its deliberations were carefully guarded. Mr. Jordan not 
only refused to divulge any information, but denied that any 
conference was being held. The daily press attempted, without 
success, to obtain information of its doings. The Post said: 


Conrad N. Jordan took charge of the Subtreasury this morning as 
assistant treasurer. To a reporter of the Evening Post he declared 
that he had nothing to say; that he had no conferences with anyone or 
anybody, and knew of none. At that time J. Edward Simmons, of the 
Fourth National, Henry W. Cannon, of the Chase, Brayton Ives, of the 
Western, and Charles J. Canda, ex-assistant treasurer, were in Mr. 
Jordan's private room. They were in consultation with Mr. Jordan 
for some hours. During that time George I. Coe, of the American Ex- 
change National, called and saw Mr. Jordan twice. Mr. Jordan and 
the bank officers were still in conference at 12 o'clock. Mr. Fairchild 

ined them a little before noon. Mr. Jordan's conferences with the 

ank officers named continued, so far as those waiting on the outside 

could tell, until 1 o'clock. Then the bank presidents arrived and were 
at once ushered into Mr. Jordan's office. Among these were E. K. 
Wright, James Stillman, and E. II. Perkins, Ir. 

The Sun of the 25th gave practically the same account, but 
added that Mr. Jordan's conferences were “the result of his 
talk with President Cleveland.” 

The Times of the 25th said that 


from the time Wall Street began business yesterday morning until long 
after most of the offices were locked Bp for the day Conrad N. Jordan, 
the-assistant subtreasurer of the United States in this city, was in con- 
ference with bankers. There were meetings morning, afternoon, and 
by gaslight. 

Said the Herald: 


An all-day secret session of bankers and trust company officials at 
the Subtreasury did not relieve the apprehensions of the Street. Al- 
though the meeting formally closed about 3 o'clock, other bankers came 
in, and some returned who had been called away. In this way Mr. 
Jordan was closeted all day with financial magnates. “What was it 
all about?” asked anxious Wall Street. There were only evasive re- 
puas from those who had been at the meeting. They said they had 
een pledged to secrecy. 

One thing determined on soon became apparent. This was a 
conference with the Secretary of the Treasury. For Mr. Car- 
lisle wrote Mr. Jordan on April 26 that he would reach New 
York the next evening aud would meet the New York bankers 
at their convenience. He arrived according to program, and at 
half past 4 o'clock on the afternoon of the 27th was driven to 
the residence of Mr. George G. Williams, of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, where he was welcomed by Mr. Jordan and by 
Presidents Perkins, Tappan, Woodward, Ives, Cannon, Coe, 
Sherman, and Simmons. We are told that the meeting was 
marked by the most cordial spirit on the part of the Secretary 
and the bankers. That the latter recognized the difficulties of 
Mr. Carlisle’s position and the former thanked the bankers for 
their expressions of sympathy. Then they proceeded to get 
down to the business that called them together, which was to 
make a practical demonstration to the business men of the 
South and the West of the injurious effects of the Sherman law 
upon their trade and finances, that being necessary to convert 
the fanatics of those sections to vote for a repeal. This seemed 
desirable on all sides, and while the administration would not 
aggravate the situation, it would do nothing to prevent or 
assuage it. 

It is not probable that the purpose of the meeting or the 
policy of the administration was discussed with such brutal 
frankness. But that was not necessary. Mr. Jordan had ar- 
ranged the preliminaries. Mr. Carlisle approved them. The 
stage settings then became complete; the time had come for the 
curtain to rise that the drama might be enacted. The object 
lesson had been prepared; it only remained to administer it. 

It may seem incredible that the Seczetary of the Treasury 
should have given his sanction to a raid upon the commerce 
and industry of the country, but the fact is so. The meetings 
and consultations I have narrated concerned that subject and 
arranged its details. On April 28, 1893, the New York Sun 
said: 


President Cleveland's advisers have told him that the only way to 
induce the western Senators and Congressmen to consent to a repeal 
of the silver law is to demonstrate to their constituents that they are 
losing money every day that this law is in operation. Missionary 
work in that direction has been started by a number of the bankers 
in the East—and the Chicago bankers, it was said, have been carrying 
out the same line of policy. 

On April 29 the Tribune, referring to the bank presidents’ 
conference, said that its results— 
confirm the intimations that have been given that Mr. Cleveland looks 
to the strengthening of a sound-money sentiment through a practical 
demonstration to business men at the West and South of the injurious 
operation of the silver law on trade and finance. j 


Same day: 


A prominent man well versed in financial questions, who came from 
Washington on Wednesday (April 26), said yesterday that while the 
administration would exert all its powers to defend the integrity of 
the Government, it had decided that an object lesson which would holp 
the cause of financial reform might best be found in the distress whic 
the monetary stringency may cause. 
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That prominent man could have been none other than the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

A Sun dispatch from Washington, April 29, said: 

The subjugation of Congress to the views and purposes of the ad- 
ministration is the determination of Mr. Cleveland uttered throu 
Secretary Carlisle to the New York bankers. The statement of N 
Carlisle to the bankers makes it clear that while Cleveland works in 

ongress, the bankers will be expected to work not in New York only, 

t throughout the country—doing their utmost to pinch business 
everywhere, in the expectation of causing a money crisis that will 
affect Congress powerfully from every quarter. 

After the Carlisle conference on the 27th the campaign of 
disaster began. Its progress was chronicled in all the daily 
papers, but I will let the Tribune tell the story. 

On Sunday, May 1, it said that the week ending with April 
29 had displayed remarkable strength and courage, but the 
upward movement in prices culminated at the opening on Fri- 
day morning and for the last two days it was reversed. On 
Monday, the 2d, it said that the increasing difficulty of bor- 
rowing money of the New York banks was an unfavorable fea- 
ture of the exchange. 

On Tuesday it said the stock market continued to decline. 
On Wednesday it reported the market as active and in some 
cases materially lower, but at no time panicky. On Thursday 
it said: 

This was a day of enforced liquidation at the stock exchange, and 
where the security was not ample several banks did not hesitate to put 
the collateral on the market. 

On Friday, the 5th, it said: 


Events are moving rapidly in Wall Street. President Cleveland and 
Secretary Carlisle are comfortable and confident, Washington dis- 

tches state, but the stock and other markets are not. Theeadminis- 

tion thinks the Treasury is in no canger, and if some ple suffer, 
it is hoped that their suffering may dispose their minds the Presi- 
dent's wishes. Apparently he counts upon severe pressure in finances 
and business to change the hearts of the silver men. é 

On Friday, the 5th, the storm broke in full. The Tribune 
accounts of its havoc filled four and a half of its columns. 


This— 


It said— 
was a day of terrible strain. The stock exchange trembled. The sig- 
nificance of its situation oy in its threatening character, which men- 
aced at one time a panic that, if it had escaped control, would have 
ences impossible to measure. The enormous 
losses of the week, the utter demoralization of the — dow power of the 
market, and the practical 3 of credit prom: a liquidation 
which, unless stayed, would have swept them all off their feet. 

This condition, with intermittent changes, accompanied by 
failures and suspensions throughout the country, continued until 
June 25. when Great Britain announced the closure of the 
Indian mints against the further coinage of silver. That this 
monstrous outrage against millions of dependent and helpless 
subjects of the British Government was part of the general 
scheme to force the hand of the American Congress by the in- 
fliction of a premeditated disaster upon the people seems incon- 
testable, for it came at a most appropriate time, as the cunning 
act of a prearranged plan, requiring a special session of Con- 
gress for its final consummation. Five days afterwards the 
President issued his proclamation for the session. 

I shall not trace the progress of the commercial calamity of 
1893. Its awful consequences are too fresh in the minds of this 
generation to make it necessary. I shall merely advert to some 
of the comments of the New York papers upon its progress. 

On May 22 the Tribune said editorially: 

The President has reason to claim that he is succeeding if he de- 
sires to bring severe pressure upon business men. Whether the effect 
will be to render them more favorable to his policy is not yet clear. But 
there is no lack of pressure. 

On May 29 the same paper said: 


The West and the South are receiving the “ object lesson” the pres- 
ent administration threatened, and it is reported that some prominent 
Members of Congress have been converted in regard to the pernicious 
effects of the Sherman law. 


This paper announced the closure of the Indian mint in these 
headlines : 


A blow at silver values—The action of India severely depresses the 
white metal, stimulating the repeal sentiment—The silver men dumb. 


On July 28 the Evening Post said: 


There is nothing like an object lesson to n the eyes of the people 
to the working of a principle al = At 


And its exultation over the widespread ruin that followed in 
the wake of this object lesson culminated on September 21 in 
this announcement: 


An unusually large amount of domestic peper will mature next month, 
and extensions are already being extensively asked for by merchants. 
The banks, however, are not so complacent as they were two months 
ago. Then, as a bank officer said this morning, it was a case of mutual 
assistance; the banks could not afford then to let solvent concerns 
fail or suspend on account of the bad effect such failures would have on 
the general situation. Now the situation is different. The banks are 
strong in cash and can afford to be more independent. Therefore the 
merchants who can not meet their obligations will have a harder task 
to get extensions or more accommodation, and their failure now would 


oduced disastrous co 


be regarded with comparative complacency, in order to clear the finan- 
cial atmosphere, 

The evident satisfaction with which this paper announces 
that the banks, though amply able to do so, will not save strug- 
gling solvent merchants from failure, but will regard the latter 
with complacency, is astounding. To “clear the financial at- 
mosphere ’—that is, to force a repeal of the silver law—bank- 
ruptcy and ruin are not only permitted but welcomed. 

The heartlessness, the callous indifference of confederated 
wealth to such conditions is appalling. And the policy was 
finally successful. After a long heartrending struggle the Sen- 
ate yielded, the battle ended, and in October, 1893, the silver 
law was repealed. The New York bankers, their hands red with 
the blood of slaughtered prosperity, bore their trophy from the 
field. To win it they plunged their country into an abyss of 
misery, strewed ruin and bankruptcy throughout the land, de- 
stroyed values by the hundreds of millions, and beggared count- 
less thousands of their countrymen. 

They were able to do this by the utilization of two distinct 
but closely related agencies. One of them was the widely ex- 
tended credit of that period. A p season of good times 
had stimulated the building of railroads and the pursuit of 
many enterprises financed by bond issues and bank discounts. 
A tremendous amount of commercial paper was held by money 
lenders, and municipal and public-utility improvements had 
made large demands upon the money volume. By refusing fur- 
ther credit, calling loans, and rejecting discounts, confidence 
could be easily exchanged for fear. Money stringency would 
follow swift upon the heels of demand, and those controlling the 
funds could dictate to men whose needs were overpowering. 
This policy was remorselessly pursued, and with but few, if any, 
exceptions. 

And here I may say that nearly all the financial panics of 
history have their genesis in the accumulation of debt. Men 
borrow in times of ease, when the prospect is cloudless and 
prosperity beckons to adventure. Money is then easily obtain- 
able and the land is busy with countless and diversified activi- 
ties. But the day comes when the mass of obligation is too un- 
wieldy for the existing civilization to support it. A large and 
unexpected default somewhere first startles, then starts the 
avalanche, and panic is upon us. It may be accelerated as it 
may be retarded or avoided by those who are familiar with con- 
ditions and possess the power to influence them. In 1893 we 
were approaching but had by no means reached the limit of the 
country’s power to carry its public and private burdens. Pru- 
dence doubtless would have suggested a policy of retrenchment, 
but general bankruptcy was beyond the horizon. But credit had 
been used in ample measure for the architects of the proposed 
object lesson to make their scheme effective. 

The second agency was the New York Stock Exchange, the 
Monte Carlo of American finance, the most prodigious gambling 
hell of this or any preceding age. Under oursystem of corporate 
organization, whereby all the trades and pursuits of man are 
capitalized and embodied in the issue of stocks and bonds, it 
manipulates and levies tribute upon them all. Shares and secur- 
ities, representing trade, transportation, production, and manu- 
facture, are the pawns and counters of its games and combina- 
tions. It plays with loaded dice, deals marked cards, and uses 
all the devices of cunning and deceit. It is the swindlers’ para- 
dise. It is a huge vampire, that sucks the blood from the arte- 
ries of industry. It is an unincorporated, irresponsible mon- 
strosity. It is beyond the pale of the law. Its votaries pay it 
homage without transgressing any commandment, for there is 
nothing like it in heaven, on earth, or in the waters under the 
earth. It is the antithesis of fair dealing and common honesty. 
It has sanctified speculation, made men discontented with the 
slow and safe processes of accumulation, and created a mad and 
universal desire for wealth without toil and struggle. It is the 
most pernicious and corroding influence in the land. But it is 
nevertheless the most potent of all instruments for the transfer 
of property from the possession of the many into the hands of 
the few. Even so it operates by the connivance ef the great 
metropolitan reserve banks, through whose channels it utilizes 
the money of the land. 

This constitutes its chief support, without which it would col- 
lapse of its own weight. Sustained by this mighty financial 
influence, its hold upon the Nation’s commerce has no limita- 
tions. Its finger is ever upon the country’s pulse, controlling its 
financial course and dictating its industrial policy. The money 
power feeds it funds or starves it by withholding them, as 
their plans or ambitions suggest. It is their facile instrument 
for the accomplishment of ulterior ends. By its agency they 
help or hinder the Nation’s progress, fix the prices of securities, 
and juggle with all the schemes and pursuits of man. No power 
save that of the Nation can stay the progress of this juggernaut 
or arrest the hand that guides it. ` 
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The cooperation of this institution with that of the banks at 
this juncture was therefore inevitable. The national admin- 
istration alone could have stood in the way, but it became 
an accessory before the fact to the commercial crime of the cen- 
tury. It applauded the actors as the tragedy proceeded. With- 
out its connivance the plan would have miscarried. It would 
not have been projected. For the first and, I sincerely pray, the 
only time in our history the people’s Government became the 
open ally of a powerful private interest for their own undoing. 
It remained passive as the plot unfolded, it became active as 
action was desired. Congress fought as long as endurance per- 
mitted, but it could not overcome the union of money with the 
national administration. The special session adjourned late in 
October. It had expunged the silver law from the statute books 
and business was prostrate from ocean to ocean. 

Shortly afterwards, and on November 3, the Tribune said 
that 

The President in explaining his refusal to call an extra session of 
Congress last spring showed by his remarks on the subject that he 
clearly anticipated serious reverses during the summer. He stated that 
he proposed to let the country have an object lesson and learn by expe- 
rience what the silver law was doing. 

But he knew, and the country also, that such was not the les- 
son that he taught. The bitter lesson learned was the extent 
to which the financial and political enemies of that law would 
go in order to encompass its repeal. 

On November 27, 1893, the Tribune gave a graphic picture of 
the effects of the panic. It said that it had caused— 


a financial disturbance and widespread business depression that cost 
thousands of millions in depreciated values, administered a blow to pub- 
lic and private credit from which it would take years to recover, and 
cerien DHE i and privation and distress into thousands of homes all 
over the land, 


And added that— 

President Cleveland exhibited a clear knowledge when he said last 
spring that just such a lesson was needed and that without it nothing 
could be done in the direction of repeal. 

Other facts connected with the causes of this panic are abun- 
dant; but I need not recall them. There can be no denial of 
the origin and purpose of this frightful calamity. Mr. Cleve- 
land and the New York banks conspired to wreck the progress 
and prosperity of the Nation that they might be rid of an 
unwelcome law. The sinister power of money in combination 
was never more signally demonstrated. The Money Trust ex- 
isted then as it has existed since. It swept silver money from 
its pathway then as it conspires to wrest the power of note 
issue from the Government now; but with this fundamental 
difference—it controlled the Government then but does not con- 
trol it now. 

The Wilson bill was not framed until after all these things 
had transpired. It was introduced in the House at the regular 
session of the Fifty-third Congress, which convened on the first 
Monday in December. It did not become a law until August of 
the following year. It succeeded the McKinley tariff, which 
was meanwhile in unrestricted operation. If the tariff had any- 
thing to do with the tragedy of 1893, it was the McKinley and 
not the Wilson tariff. 

It is true that the effects of the panic extended through and 
far beyond the enactment of the last-mentioned law, but this 
would have been so had it never been enacted. And if the dis- 
aster whose coming is now so freely predicted shall overtake us 
in the near future, it will be caused not by the enactment of the 
pending revision bill, but by the same influences which produced 
it before. I do not say they will do it. I do not think they will 
do it. They have no partnership with the administration. 
That has been dissolved by the people. They will have no co- 
operation there. The temper of the people has changed. They 
can not be fooled all the time. They will hereafter fix the re- 
sponsibility for commercial disturbances where it belongs. 
Their ability and disposition to do so is most apparent. They 
have recovered possession of their Government, they will restore 
its legitimate functions to the end that all may enjoy its bene- 
fits as all must share its burdens. 

I know that this determination is not relished by those who 
have so long used the influence of the Government to the fur- 
thering of their own fortunes, and that every effort will be made 
to thwart it. I know that their resources are as powerful as 
their scruples are weak; that privilege never surrenders until it 
has been entirely overcome. And yet I do not fear the conse- 
quences of our transition from the extravagances of prohibitive 
protection to the equities of a tariff for revenue. I may be a 
dreamer, as I haye been charged with being, but I am con- 
vinced that a sober second thought is even now staying the spirit 
that would set in motion the forces of financial disaster. The 
demand for revenue reform has been insistent for years. It 
has recently asserted itself at the polls. Its representatives 
have been invested with authority and its accomplishment is at 


hand. The good sense, the courage, and the optimism of our 
countrymen in all the walks of life, and above all their ready 
ucquiescence in the verdict of the majority will pilot the Nation 
safely through all dangers that may beset its course. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, on the 15th of August, 1911, 
a matter which bears upon the very able speech of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] was adverted to in this Chamber. 
I send now to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read the remarks 
of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] on 
that occasion, which I think are pertinent to the matter in hand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. SmooT] made a 
most pathetic appeal to the Senate not to pass the proposat reductions 
in the duties of Xchedule K, lest we wiag on again business depression 
and disaster such as visited us in 1893. And he charged the dire 
effects of that period against the Wilson tariff law. I never have 
belleved the Wilson tariff law was the cause of the financial troubles 
of that time. Those troubles began before the enactment of the Wilson 
tariff law. It was a period of general business depression. It began 
abroad in 1890 and swept over the whole world. It culminated in the 
panic of 1893, It is puerile to attribute it to the Wilson tariff law 
of 1894. I know the claims that have been made by many Republican 
newspapers and campaign orators, and I know how labor has been 
1 to, and, as election 1 how it has been driven to 
the support of the standpat icies and candidates out of the fears 
that have been played upon in the beat and fever of the campaign, 
threatening a repetition of those heartbreaking times if the sacred 
tariff rates of the Dingley and Payne-Aldrich laws were even threatened 
with revision, 

I hope, Mr. President, that the voters of this country are becoming 
enlightened enough to know that those appeals are without any sub- 
stantial economic basis. There were other amply sufficient reasons to 
account for all of the depression and financial distress that swept over 
this country at that period of time. I do not know whether we have 
recoyered more rapidly following the panic of 1907 than we did the 

nic of 1893, because the financial troubles of 1893 were world-wide. 

he panic of 1907 was confined to this country, and it came upon us 
without any justification, financially or economically. There were no 
industrial disturbances. t had no relation to tariff legislation any 
more than the panic of 1893 was related to the Wilson tariff law, 
which was enacted in 1894. 

Mr. President, I have differences with gentlemen upon the other 
side. Those differences rest upon certain 8 I am willing to 
fight those differences to a finish with the mocratic Party. but when 
the Republican Party can not win upon any issue without juggling and 
pettifogging the case, I refuse to make that kind of a campaign. 

I shall not be surprised, Mr. President, if the people of this country, 
whenever we revise the tariff or whenever we endeavor to pass tariff 
legislation, shall be treated, if not to a apr pole to something that 
looks like a real panic. ‘The industrial and economic changes that 
have been im upon the people of this country in recent years have 
placed the control of business in the hands of a very few men. It is 
not difficult for those men to give this country a ic and to push 
them over into it at any time. So I anticipate, Mr. President, that 
whenever we attempt tariff revision or seek to enact legislation inter- 
fering with the trust control of business a panic will be foreshadowed, 
that prios will be depressed for the products of the farmer, that labor 
will thrown out of employment, and that all of the threats which 
will serve to frighten the farmer and the wage earner will be heard on 
the hustings and seen on the printed page. But I shall do what I can 
to persuade the business men of small means and the wage earners of 
this country to discredit those warnings as having any logical relation 
to wholesome legislation. 

The predictions of panic resulting from tariff reductions may come 
true. They can be brought to pass. They need not come true. These 
great industries are overprotected. Their duties could be reduced in 
most cases much below the point fixed In this conference report and 
not disturb in the slightest degree a single industry in the country. 
Of that I am confident. These duties will be reduced, Mr. President, 
if not at this session of the Congress then in the very near future; and 
defeat at this time, whether it be here or whether it be interposed by 
Executive veto, as threatened, will not long delay the lifting of these 

eat burdens from the backs of the American people, (CONGRESSIONAL 

ECORD, 62d Cong., Ist sess., p. 3055.) 


Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I merely wish to say to the 
Senate, in explanation of my bringing this matter to its atten- 
tion now, that we on this side regard the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin as a fair fighter. He does not strike under the belt. 
The Senator from Colorado had dug the grave of this unfair 
argument against the Wilson bill, and I wanted the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to erect the tombstone and be present—in 
spirit, at least—at the obsequies, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise simply to ask one 
question of the Senator from West Virginia. Was the speech, 
an extract from which has just beer read, made in favor of a 
bill that attached a duty of 30 per cent upon wool? 

Mr. CHILTON. ‘The Senator can recollect better than I. 
It was when Schedule K was under consideration in August, 
1911. I am not a tariff expert. I did not take much part in 
that debate. I only wanted this sentiment to go before the 
country in connection with the speech of the Senator from 
Colorado and haye the Senate know that it came from the 
Senator from Wisconsin, a Republican, but a careful, earnest 
man who despises an unfair argument. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am yery glad that the Senator from West 
Virginia has put into the possession of the Senate the sentiment 
announced by the Senator from Wisconsin, a sentiment in 
which I concur, but I wanted that there should accompany 
it the fact that the bill Introduced by the Senator from Wis- 
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consin provided for a duty of 35 per cent, I believe, upon wool; 
that the conference report, upon which probably this speech 
xas made, although I do not know, provided for a duty of 29 
per cent upon wool; and that in so far as I am concerned, and 
I think I speak also the view of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
ave would be entirely satisfied at this time with a similar duty 


upon weol. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
for my information, as I was not a Member of this body at that 
time. Is it not a fact that the Senator from Wisconsin was 
then meeting the same argument of panic and disaster based 
upon a bill providing for a 35 per cent duty on wool that is now 
being made in this discussion as against the Underwood bill, 
which provides for no duty at all? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is just the difference 
between free wool and a duty of either 85 per cent or 29 per 
cent, according to the occasion upon which this speech was 
made. I think it was made upon the bill which he himself 
introduced. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to correct the Senator. I recall now 
that the duty which was fixed by Senator La FOoLLETTE'S amend- 
ment was 29 per cent. At least that was the rate which he was 
trying to maintain in the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Wisconsin originally intro- 
duced a bill providing for a duty of 35 per cent, while the House 
passed a bill providing for a duty of 20 per cent. In collabora- 
tion with our Democratie friends upon the other side it was 
agreed that there should be a duty of 29 per cent, and it was 
upon that bill or upon his original bill that the Senator from 
Wisconsin made the speech to which reference is made. 

I can not allow the zeal of my friends upon the other side 
to put those of us who were and have been for a long time in 
favor of a sharp reduction in duty in the attitude of favoring 
a complete removal of duty. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I have only to say that I 
was not trying to put the gentlemen upon the other side in any 
position. I did not mention the tariff nor a rate nor anything 
of that kind. I simply wanted the country to know that in his 
deliberate moments, when he had thought upon the question, on 
another occasion, the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fotterrr], a Republican, was square enough and manly enough 
to put a quietus upon this argument which had been used by 
gentlemen upon the other side. I had no other purpose in view. 
I am willing for that part of the speech of the Senator from 
Wisconsin to speak for itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the speech which was delivered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin and which has just been read 
was made upon the conference report on the wool schedule. It 
shows that it was in answer to a statement that I had made in 
relation to that conference report. 

When doctors disagree the patient is to be sympathized with. 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] to-day pictured the 
prosperity which the country was enjoying during the year 
1892. ‘That prosperity included 1890, and the Senator referred 
to a number of years prior to that time. The Senator from 
Wisconsin, in the speech just read, said that the panic was not 
eaused by the passage of the tariff bill, because the panic had 
been impending for a number of years before, and the depres- 
sion of business was felt not only in this country but all over 
the world. So one or the other statement is largely erroneous. 

I say now, Mr. President, that there is no question in my 
mind that the passage of the so-called Wilson bill was the 
means of bringing to this country a great deal of the untold 
suffering that came to our working people following its enact- 
ment. As I said on a previous occasion, when the Senator from 
Colorado was discussing this question some months ago, if the 
conditions in the world to-day were the same as they were in 
1893 there is no question in my mind but that the passage of the 
pending bill would bring exactly the same results as the passage 
of the Wilson bill brought in 1894. It was not a question of 
the amount of money that was in circulation at that time that 
brought on the panic, but it was a lack of confidence in the busi- 
ness future of the country from one end of this country to the 
other. 

Mr. President, I merely wanted to say this much in answer to 
the statement which has just been read at the request of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I had no idea of saying 
anything in reply to what the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
has just said. I rise for the purpose of making a statement; 
but before I make the statement it perhaps would be well 


enough to “reminisce” a little—if that be a correct English 
word, and if not I originate it now. I remember very distinctly 
a man by the name of Gen. Weaver, from the State of Iowa, 
traveling over this country in 1890, 1891, and 1892, voicing all 
the discontent of the country, boasting in Meridian, Miss., in my 
presence, that he had counted his audiences in the West “not 
by the thousand, but by the acre,” voicing the general complaint 
that the farmer everywhere was not getting a price commensu- 
rate with the cost of production. So far as the cotton farmer 
was concerned that was true; so far as the corn farmer was con- 
cerned it was true; so far as the wheat farmer was concerned 
it was true. Gen. Weaver laid it all to the fact that we did 
not have free silver coinage at 16 to 1, regardless of the will of 
the other nations of the world. 

Mr. President, there is not in the Senate a man with a mem- 
ory beyond that of a 20-year-old boy, and with average intel- 
lectual integrity, who does not confess that the great world- 
panic, which culminated in this country in 1893 at its most 
acute stage, had already begun in the balance of the world, 
especially in Australia and in Great Britain, with the failure 
of the Baring Bros., as early as 1800. The only reason why it 
came to the United States not earlier than 1893 was because the 
United States, by reason of its inexhaustible resources, its in- 
ventiveness, and many other advantages, including cheap land 
as the chief advantage, was able to stall it off for three years, 
It struck London, it struck Vienna, it struck Australia, it struck 
the balance of the world, rebounded around us, and reached the 
United States latest of all. At that time men of the school of 
thought of the Senator from Utah IMr. SmoorJ]—although he 
was not a Member then of either House—but men of his school 
of thought were telling us that the reason for the panic was 
that we did not repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator from Mississippi to 
put me in that category, because that is not true so far as I am 
personally concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said the Senator was not then in either 
House, but that the men of his school of political thonght, the 
“stand-pat Republicans,” with Thomas Brackett Reed at the 
head of them—and I was at that time in public life—were 
making the argument every day that the cause of the panic was 
that we would not speedily enough repeal the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act. There is no doubt about the fact that a 
general depression for two or three years preceded the acute 
stage of the panic of 1893. There is no doubt about the fact 
that after the panic in 1893 occurred conditions got worse and 
worse for a certain period, and then, when things got to rock- 
bottom and debts had been liquidated, conditions got better and 
better up to a certain period. 

The whole history of panics is simply this, Mr. President: 
That undue prosperity, accompanied by undue speculation and 
general indebtedness, leads to panic, and that, after the panic 
has come, then, when humanity begins to preserve itself by get- 
ting down to a rock-bottom basis, adversity again leads to 
prosperity. Prosperity leads to panic and panic leads to pros- 
perity. That is the history of the whole world from the be- 
ginning of time down to now. Whenever men get to imagining 
that they are so rich they need not take care of their pocket- 
books they run into debt; when they run into debt too much 
they run into a panic; and after they have run into a panic too 
much they have to quit running into debt, because nobody gives 
them credit. Then after they quit running into debt, financial 
society reestablishes itself. 

The Wilson bill had no more to do with the panic of 1893 than 
my baby boy’s son’s birth had to do with what took place in 
Judea in the times of Christ. Anybody who has any sense, 
coupled with any intellectual integrity, knows that. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, Mr. President, it took the American 
people a good while to find it out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, of course. 

Mr. WARREN. The American people have pretty generally 
believed that the Wilson bill was largely responsible for the 
misfortunes of that period. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because there were a lot of liars going 
around loose in the land who coupled a great-deal of intelligence 
with a great deal of expert information, backed by special 
privilege and special interests, and who were preaching the 
doctrine that the tariff bill which passed in September, 14 
months after the panic began, was the cause of the panic that 
preceded it by 14 months. There never has been a day in the 
history of the world when an organized lie could not make an 
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impression, and that particular organized lie made its impres- 
sion, bel the American people have now found out that it was 
a lie originated aud spread by political organization. 

Mr. WARREN. By what authority does the Senator say 
that the American people have found out that it was a lie? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the authority of the last election, which 
put Woodrow Wilson in the White House. 

Mr. WARREN. What will the Senator say if the next elec- 
tion should reverse results? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should say if the next election should 
reverse that result that the American people would have some 
good reason for it, but until that times comes I can not tell 
what reason there may be. 

Mr. WARREN. I did not know but that the Senator would 
tell us at this time what the American people were going to do 
about it next time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
this ghost ought to be buried. It seems to me that it ought 
to be buried with the bloody shirt“; it ought to be buried 
with the “mercantile theory”; it ought to be buried with a 
lot of other fool things in which humanity has from time to 
time been persuaded to believe. 

I do not believe that there is in the world an honest man, 
with full information, who believes that the panic of 1893 was 
due to the passage of the Wilson bill in 1894. That depression 
began in 1890. I remember distinctly when Gen. Weaver was 
making a speech in Meridian, Miss., that I asked him to divide 
the time with me, and he declined. That was in 1891, when he 
said. as I quoted him a moment ago, that he had counted his 
audiences in the West and in the Northwest “not by the thou- 
sand, but by the acre,” and he was telling the truth. He had 
counted them by the acre because the agricultural population 
of this country was in a condition of distress and suffering that 
it had never known previously in the history of the United 
States. At that time Cleveland’s election was not even dreamt 
of; a reform of the tariff was not even horoscoped. The Popu- 
list Party grew in strength in the State of Mississippi until it 
threatened to carry it like a prairie fire, and the only thing in 
the world that stemmed it was the fear of negro rule. Every 
Senator here remembers that. The Senator from South Caro- 
linn [Mr. TLMAN], I am sure, remembers the same condition 
in South Carolina, and every Senator here will remember a like 
situation all over the South. N 

Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose of making a 
speech. I rose for the purpose of making a statement. The 
chairman of the Finance Committee has requested me to state 
that on Friday, when the Senate meets at 12 o’clock, the report 
of the majority on the tariff bill will be filed, and the Members 
of the Senate are generally invited to begin the debate upon the 
bill and its amendments as they come from the Senate com- 
mittee. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (S. 2517) providing for mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration in controversies between certain em- 
ployers and their employees, and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 40 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Friday, July 
18, 1913, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


s CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 15, 1913. 
COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 


Oliver P. Newman to be a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Charlton B. Thompson, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Kentucky, in place of Maurice 
L. Galvin, superseded. 

_ PROMOTION IN THE Revenve-Curter SERVICE. 

Cadet Rae Bartley Hall to be third lieutenant in the Revenue- 
Cutter Service. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. Clifford J. Boush to be a rear admiral. 

Commander George W. Logan to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander Frank B. Upham to be a commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Wilfred E. Clarke to be a lieutenant. 
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The following named paymasters to be paymasters with the 
rank of lieutenant commander: 

George P. Auld, 

James S. Beecher. 

Henry A. Wise, jr. 

Henry de F. Mel. 

John A. B. Smith, jr. 

Fellx R. Holt. 

Emmett C. Gudger. 

Stewart E. Barber. 

Howard D. Lamar. 

Ervin A. McMillan. 

Eugene H. Tricou. 

William C. Fite. 

David C. Crowell. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be passed 
assistant paymasters with the rank of lieutenant: 

William R. Van Buren. 

Raymond E. Corcoran. 

Elwood A. Cobey. 

Spencer E. Dickinson. 

Robert S. Chew, jr. 

Russell Van de W. Bleecker, 

Major C. Shirley. 

The following- named naval constructors to be nayal con- 
structors with the rank of lieutenant commander: 

Julius A. Furer. 

William B. Fogarty. 

Sidney M. Henry. 

Lewis B. McBride. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be as- 
sistant naval constructors with the rank of lieutenant: 

Philip G. Lauman. 

Arthur W. Frank. 

Ralph T. Hanson. 

The following-named civil engineers to be civil engineers with 
the rank of lieutenant commander: 

Ernest H. Brownell. 

Ernest R. Gayler. 

Paul L. Reed. 

Frederic R. Harris. 

Archibald L. Parsons. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders: 

Emmet R. Pollock. i 

Chester Wells. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade): 

Paul L. Holland. 

Richard C. Saufley. 

James L. Kauffman. 

Harrison E. Knauss. 

Frank R. Berg. 

Paul H. Bastedo. 

Jabez S. Lowell. 

Archibald H. Douglas. 

William W. Wilson. 

Lee P. Warren. 

Abner M. Steckel. 

James G. Stevens. 

Robert R. M. Emmet. 

Raymond G. Thomas. 
8 Franeis C. Clark to be an assistant surgeon, Medical Reserve 

orps. 

Posr MASTERS. 
IOWA, 

Harry A. Cooke, Eagle Grove. 

Edward L. Hall, Chelsea. 

Michael J. Harty, Lone Tree. 

D. E. Horton, Lime Spring. 

Orson R. Hutchison, Arlington. 

Charles S. Marshall, Deep River. 

KANSAS, 


A. F. Hamm, Nortonville. 


Frank M. Carlin, Cleves. 

Roy C. Hale, New Vienna. 

W. A. Lowry, Urbana. 

Hoyt B. Mahon, Dunkirk. 
OKLAHOMA, 

Samuel C. Campbell, Enid. 
WASHINGTON. 


Preston F. Billingsley, Ephrata. 
Mary Dillabough, Conconully. 


OHIO. 
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Charles G. Gehres, Connell. 
Charles E. Guiberson, Kent. 
Theo Hall, Medical Lake. 
Ethel R. Joslin, Port Orchard. 
Garrett R. Patterson, Malden. 


WISCONSIN. 


Frank Gottsacker, Sheboygan. 

F. W. Keuper, Union Grove. 

Wigand B. Krause, Port Washington. 
John S. Meldeen, Palmyra. 

George Wildermuth, Sheboygan Falls. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, July 15, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, imbue us plenteously with energy, 
skill, courage, and help us to apply them unto wisdom, that 
we may work the works of righteousness and pass on our way 
rejoicing in the fruits of a well-ordered life upon which Thou 
canst look with approval, leaving behind us a record which 
those who shall come after us may follow with impunity. 
And Thine be the praise through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 12, 1913, 
was read and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
Woop] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
reserves the right to object. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, wouid it not be better to wait 
until after this bill is disposed of? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand from the gentlemen in 

charge of the bili that it can be disposed of to-day and that the 
other matters that are pending can be disposed of to-day. 
“ Mr. MANN. I think that is true, but if anything should hap- 
pen by which it should not be, or if the Senate should not dis- 
pose of the bill to-day, it would be desirable to have the House 
meet before Friday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would say to the gentleman that we 
can undo it by unanimous consent if desired. After this bill 
is disposed of there will probably be some debate on other 
matters that may be extended, and I would like to get the 
order made now, if there is no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CORRECTION. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
correct a statement I made in the Recorp in regard to the 
Mulhall inquiry. It is not a correction of the Recorp, but a 
correction of a statement that I made. 

The SPEAKER. The. gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MUR- 
Dock] asks unanimous consent to make a correction. How much 
time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘Two or three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK] 
asks two or three minutes in which to make a correction of a 
statement he made. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, during the pendency of the 
Mulhall inquiry resolution, while the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper] was arguing a motion to make all the hearings 
open, I made the statement that one of the meetings or hearings 
of the Senate committee had been secret. I made that state- 
ment upon information which I had found in the morning Post, 
July 9, 1913, which was as follows: 

The committee tried to bring out whether Lamar had sny stock in 
the Steel Corporation about the time the investigation resolution was 
introduced, or held any Union Pacific or Southern Pacific recently or 
now. 

EXPLAINS IN SECRET SESSION, 


When the committee reassembled after luncheon it held an executive 
session, into which David Lamar was taken for questioning. 


After the committee had listened to a confidential explanation of some 
of Lamar's testimony Chairman OVERMAN announced t t was not 
material soa would not be made public. The questioning in public tben 
was resumed, 


Since that time, Mr. Speaker, Chairman Overman, of the 
lebby investigating committee of the Senate, has stated that 
there have been no secret sessions of the Senate committee save 
three, in which the matter of the admissibility of testimony was 
gone into, and no secret hearings. I make the correction, and 
am glad there are no secret hearings on the part of the commit- 
tees, either in the Senate or in the House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by having printed a joint and 
concurrent resolution passed by the Missouri State Legislature 
at its last session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I desire to state that I offer it at the request 
of its author and wish to say that while I can indorse much 
that it contains, there are some of its contents to which I do 
not agree. 

STATE ee MISSOURI, ‘i 

= EPARTMENT OF STATE. 

To all to whom these presents shall come: 
I, Cornellus Roach, eee! of state of the State of Missouri, and 

keeper of the great seal thereof, hereby certify that the following pages 
contain a full, true, and complete copy of a concurrent resolution of 
the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, entitled“ Joint and con- 
current resolution asking Congress to call a constitutional convention or 
to submit to the several States through a con ional joint resolution, 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, correcting the 
manner in which the constitutionality of State enactments shall be 
determined by the Supreme Court of the United States,” and that the 
journals of the pro ings of the house and senate of the forty-seventh 
general assembly show that said joint resolution was adopted. 

In testimony whereof, I hereunto set my hand and affix the great 
seal of the State of Missourl. Done at the city of Jefferson, this 15th 
day of April, A. D. 1913. 

CORNELIUS ROACH, Secretary of State. 

House joint and concurrent resolution 23, forty-seventh peneral 

assembly. 

Joint and concurrent resolution asking Congress to call a constitutional 
convention or to submit to the several States through a congressional 
joint resolution, an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, correcting the manner in which the constitutionality of State 
3 shall be determined by the Supreme Court of the United 

ates. 


Whereas a single judge of an inferior Federal court has time after time 
nullified and amended the solemn enactments of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Missouri and of other States of this Union, 
and has even destroyed provisions of the constitutions of the States, 
made after the most deliberate thought and study in convention or 
by the sober verdict of the whole people; and 

Whereas this manner of destroying and amending the deliberate enact- 
ments of a sovereign State has no load warrant in the Federal Con- 
stitution, and is not in keeping with the dignity of this State or of 
any other State of this Union; and 

Whereas it is not in keeping with the spirit of free institutions that the 
ruling of an inferlor Federal court shall nullify the deliberate acts 
of the people of a whole State; and 

That in order to correct these evils, an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, to be known as Article XVII, be proposed to the sey- 
eral States for their ratification or rejection, to wit: 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring 
therein) as follows: That we apply to the Congress of the United 
States and respectfully ask that an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution to correct these evils be proposed to the several States for 
their ratification, to wit: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In pursuance of the rights reserved to themselves by the sovereign 
States of this Union, we, the representatives of the State of Missouri 
regulary met in general assembly, do hereby apply to you and re- 
spectfully ask that you either call a constitutional convention for the 
purpose of proposing to the several States of the Union the amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution given below, or that you propose to 
the several States for their ratification, according to Article V of the 
Constitution of the United States, said amendment, to wit: 

ART. XVII. No inferior Federal court shall have falar het over 
questions involving the . or the validity of any State 
law; but a law of any State, when called in question as violating the 
Constitution of the United States, or as conflicting with any Federal 
statute, shall be certified immediately to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and shall be pea precedence over all other business 
before said court. No Federal court shall issue any writ of injunction, 
restraining the execution of any State law, and no ap to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Involving the yalidity or the con- 
etitutionality of the law of any State, shall operate as a supersedeas. 
Every question involving the rights of a State or the vatidity” or en- 
stitutionality of a State law shall be decided by the concurring opinion 
of wey member of the Supreme Court. 

And be it further resolved, That every State in the Union be respect- 
fully requested to sis with us in this memorial to Congress, and that 
a copy of this resolution be sent to the governor and secretary of state 
of each State, and to such general assemblies of States as are now in 
session, and to all other general assemblies of States as soon as they 
shall convene; and that copies be sent to the President of the Senate of 
the United States and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an article that 
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appeared in the Philadelphia North American on the visit of 
some Indian chiefs to that city. It is of some interest to 
Congress, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem Minnesota [Mr. LIND- 
BERGH] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Rrconb by printing an article out of the Philadelphia North 
American about some Indian chiefs. Is there objection? t 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, just before the close of the 
last Congress an editorial appeared in The North American, of 
Philadelphia, on the North American Indlan, which is well 
worth the thought of Members of Congress. The editorial was 
entitled Justice to the Indian.” When it appeared the close 
of the session was so near that it was too late to secure leave in 
that Congress to make the editorial a part of our national 
records. I therefore take the opportunity to do so in this 
Congress. 

People generally feel little concern for the Indian. He has 
ceased to be an obstruction to the advancement of the white 
man. He is no longer to be found in the way, blocking what we 
call civilization. When I was a child of a year my father and 
mother entered the Indian country and helped to push the In- 
dians back. This was not from any spirit of opposition to the 
Indian, but was with the same spirit that possessed the early 
settlers to get homes for themselves and their families. The 
Indian was compelled to get back farther, But in the district 
which I have the honor to represent there are several bands 
of Indians, and their rights have not been properly safeguarded 
by Congress. The rights of the Indians generally have not been 
regarded seriously when it was the desire of the white man to 
utilize the territory of the Indian. I wish to insert this edi- 
torial in the Record because I think it is most fitting to call 
our attention to the duty we, as Members of Congress, owe the 
Indian. The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia North American, Feb. 27, 1913.] 
JUSTICE TO THB INDIAN, 


The visit of 30 Indian chiefs to Philadelphia this week was an event 
not only rarely 8 but historically noteworthy. Like figures 
from the remote past as Indeed they were, they stood forth vividly for a 
moment a he background of busy modern 3 t 
on into the shadows o! tfulness. But they left behind them 
thoughts which a boastful civilization may well ponder. 

Whatever may be the glory of . Ut towering cities where the 
ancestors of these men knew the dim aisles of trackless forests, the fate 
of the Indian is a challenge and a lesson to the race whieh overwhelmed 
him. It is a happy circumstance that Pennsylvania is the one place in 
the country where the white man may look unashamed into the face of 

r. for it was here that the lands of the Indians were pur- 


sed most b, 
of the 


tig ated in the last 
d felt the consumin, 


the free- 
ndian was 


and forget past wrongs. 

They seemed to believe at last that the white brother“ of kindly 
legend was a reality and that the friendship so often pl was true. 
So the stoic silence of generations melted and the smol ng memories 
= 8 155 one side and savage reprisal on the other were quenched 
n gi will. 

No doubt the wonderful scene they had witnessed in New York had 
heineg to create this new feeling. Even the stern repression of the 
o ; „ and the sleepless sense of injury were not proof against 
tha cle. 

They took part there In impressive ceremonies age oer ey the erection 
of a magnificent monument, a memorial which will stand forever at the 
gateway of the Nation, an imperishable testimony to the nobility of 
thelr race. Within sight of the great city which typifies the remorseless 
civilization that sueceeded their sovereignty they heard the Indian char- 
nited States and the 5 
‘elt for 


representatives of the Army and Navy, unite to pay honor to the 
Indian. But only a few years ago such utterances as were heard at 
Fort Wadsworth would have startled the most sym 
the red man and would have stirred furious protes 

sands of patriotic Americans. 
The significant fact is that these tributes are quite In harmon 
the soundest historical records. They but echo the phate | a : 
e vices 


among many thou- 


anythin, to eat or drink, well, for they will not ask; and, be it little or 
much, «f it be with kindness, her are well p EER Bord 
“In liberality they excel othing is too for their friend. 


Wealth cireulateth like the 


thetic admirers of | 


with | 
those 


The pay or presents I made were not hoarded by the particular owne. 
but, the neighboring kings and their clans being present, they consult 
what and to whom they should give. So the gs distribute, and to 
themselves last. 

Do not abuse them, but let them have Justice, and you win them. 
The worst is that they are the worse for the Christians, who have 
propagated their vices and yielded them tradition for ill and not for 

things. It were miserable, indeed, for us to fall under 
the just censure ef the poor Indian conscience, while we make pro- 
fession of thi so far transcending.” 

Thus the Indian appeared to the just, discriminating intelligence of 
William Penn. Is it not remarkable that after two centuries the same 
verdict should be rendered by national consent? 

Yet to citizens who have reached middle age, how strange do these 
eulogies appear! Twenty years ago the name of Indian was synony- 
mous with cruel savagery. Fiction writers were no more emphatic than 
historians In ascribing to him the vices of treachery, falsehood, and 
dishonesty; they would hardly grant him a single virtue to redeem 
his character from utter 8 4 And almost the sole basis for this 
picture was the cruelty undoubtedly used in Indian warfare. 

But what made the Indian a remorseless enemy of civilization, if it 
was not the civilization which revealed itself as a remorseless enemy to 
him? Gen. Richard H. Pratt, who has t a lifetime in advancing 
the welfare of the subjugated race, has said: “ It is a great mistake to 
think that the Indian is born an inevitable savage. He is born a blank 
like all the rest of us.” 2 

Civilization fonnd him possessing the traits of honor and hospitality 
and generosity, as described by William Penn, and it taught him how 
fatal were these qualities when prpoeed to greed. Instead of develop- 

em. It robbed 


ing them, civilization mocked at bim and then out- 
lawed him. And when he retorted be wrong with savagery, it 
blackened his character with unrestrained calumny. 


The removal of the Indian from the path of progress was inevitable. 
But the significant fact is that his reputation for unredeemed cruelty 
and worthlessness kept pace accurately with the ruthless exploitation 
directed against his property. 

Instead of doing its necessary work with justice, civilization de- 
graded it by crimes of cunning and then tried to eover t by sys- 
tematie slander. Not until the remnants of the race had been stripped 
of almost its last possessions did a decent public sentiment force recog- 
nition of . claims upon the Government and upon the white 
jus 

Now the Nation so far discerns the truth as to approve unanimously 
the paying to the Indian of the finest honor ever offered to a le. 
The plan of Rodman Wanamaker is inspired by an artistic sympathy 
and 2 sense of justice, which strike a responsive chord from one 
end of the country to the other. He serves his own people as well as 
those whom he honors by his far-visioned project of a great national 
memoria! to the first owners of America. 

That ownership was the Indian’s real crime. It was his fatal mis- 
fortune to come too early upon the stage. If, instead of being found 
here by the first white men, he had come a century or two later, 
though he had come as a ey aed refugee, his fate had been kinder, 

The immigrant oer finds law and order established for him, oppor- 
tunity — for him, schools and hospitals free for him and his children, 
The Indian, possessing all the was robbed and hunted into the 
wilds and then maligned as a worthless creature, fit only to be de- 
ag ba by a beneficent civilization. 

e most 8 reparation that could be offered for these wrongs 
is now made possible through the munificence of one American who has 
the imagination to conceive and the heart to execute it. Can it be 
doubted that his great thought is another manifestation of the awaken- 
ing spirit of justice which is felt throughout the world? 

Civilization habitually justifies its treatment of the Indian on the 

nd of economic necessity. is true that the red man was not a 

eveloper and that the vast resources of this country were needed for 
the uphullding of a new and stronger race. 

But let us be slow to boast of a civilization which has squandered 
the treasures of the land as ours has done; which has permitted the 
growth of a system of exploitation almost as cruel as that inflicted 
upon the Indians, and which tolerates social wrongs more relentless 
than the savagery the aborigines inflicted upon their worst enemies. 

While the slavery of women and children and the infliction of deadly 
conditions of life upon countless human bel are defended as neces- 
sary to our progress, it is permitted to doubt whether our concept of 
the divine purpose and of justice fs vastly higher than that of— 

“The poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind.” 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. KONOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of a resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Koxor! 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 162. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures on Public Buildings 
be, and It fs hereby, authorized to have such pints and binding done 
as may be necessary for the transaction of its business during the 
Sixty-third Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
| would like to ask the gentleman a question. It has not been 
nsual, I think, to grant this privilege to eommittees on expendi- 
tures. I think I have never known the Committee on Expendi- 
tures on Public Buildings to have sueh a privilege accorded to 
it before it is required to have prinfing done. I will ask the 
gentleman from Wisconsin if that committee has had this privi- 
lege before? 

Mr. KONOP. It has had. It had it in the last Congress. 

Mr. MANN. What is to be gained by it? 

Mr. KONOP. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that the Committee 
on Expenditures on Public Buildings at the last session had 


race for 
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an investigation on the proposition of standardizing public 
buildings, and as the result of that investigation much informa- 
tion was gained and a unanimous report was given to the 
House which was of great benefit to the Members. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that if the privi- 
lege to haye printing and binding done is to be granted to all 
committees of the House, it ought to be done by a general 
rule in the rules, instead of requiring every committee to get 
unanimous consent. If the privilege is granted to this com- 
mittee, I know of no other committee which should not have it. 
However, I shall not object. . 

Mr. KONOP. I think most of the other expenditure com- 
mittees have had a similar resolution passed. I think all of 
them have had. 

Mr. MANN. I think a few of them haye had. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
to me, I would like to ask, Has the gentleman eyer made any 
investigation as to what it costs? These resolutions are very 
frequent. What is the expenditure inyolved in one of these 
resolutions carrying that provision? 

Mr. KONOP. I have not heard. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the gentleman heard anything about 
a new order which provides that no embossed stationery shall 
be furnished? 

Mr. KONOP. No; I haye not. 

Mr. MANN. I can give the gentleman some information on 
that subject. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to know how much one of 
these resolutions really costs the Government on an average. 

Mr. MANN. I recently made inquiries at the Printing Office 
as to the difference between the cost of printing embossed letter- 
heads and embossed envelopes and letterheads and envelopes 
with plain printing upon them. The difference in the cost is 
startling. I long ago have ceased to use embossed stationery, 
because I thought it was not fair to the Government to have 
stationery embossed at high expense, which I would not use 
if I had to pay for it out of my own pocket. 

Shortly after I made this inquiry and this information was 
furnished to me the Joint Committee on Printing issued an 
order that no more embossed stationery should be furnished, 
as I understand, either to the committees or to the departments. 
I hope that is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask what was the difference in cost? 

Mr. MANN. As I recollect, embossed letterheads cost some- 
thing over $5 a thousand, and the printing, I believe, without 
the paper being furnished, costs something less than $1 a 
thousand. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask the gentleman how much the 
printed stationery costs on an average, or the printing under 
one of these resolutions for printing and binding? 

Mr. MANN. Every committee now has the authority, without 
these resolutions, to order stationery printed for the use of 
the committee. There used to be a limit on the order, of 5,000 
copies at any one time, of any one kind. A committee could 
order several kinds at the same time, or after ordering one 
kind one day could repeat the order the next day, and I think 
probably they never had any difficulty in getting the stationery 
printed. Under this resolution there is no limit on the amount 
which they may order at one time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask to make a brief state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. About this printing resolution? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I wish to make an inquiry about the pend- 
ing measure. As I understand it, stationery can not be printed 
on the order of a committee or the chairman of a committee. It 
must go through the hands of the Chief Clerk and be approved 
by him, and the Printing Office must have the approval of the 
Chief Clerk before stationery can be printed. 

As to the printing of hearings and documents of that kind, 
the committee can order the printing without the intervention 
of the Chief Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following concurrent resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 11. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed 80, copies of the bill H. R. 3321, with amend- 
ments, as reported in the Senate July 11. 1913, 20,000 copies for the 
use of the House and 10,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. LAFFERTY, leave 
was granted to withdraw from the files of the House without 
leaving copies the papers in the case of Thomas W. Botkin 
(H. R. 18889), second session Sixty-second Congress, and the 
papers in the case of Daniel J. Cooper (H. R. 3630), first ses- 
sion Sixty-second Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. ` 

MEDIATION, CONCILIATION, AND ARBITRATION, 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table for present consideration the bill 
(8. 2517) providing for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration 
in controversies between certain employers and their employees, 
and that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, and that the two amendments which have been agreed 
upon by all the parties directly interested in this legislation and 
agreed upon by the Committee on the Judiciary be offered at the 
proper time, and that no other amendment to the bill be allowed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table 
the bill S. 2517 and consider it in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole, to offer two amendments which have been agreed 
upon by everybody in interest, and that no other amendments be 
offered. Is there objection? 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and realizing the urgency of this measure, I want to state to the 
House that there are a number of other organizations, which are 
interested in the passage of an amendment to the Erdman Act, 
that would like to come in under the provisions of that act, and 
that have in mind amendments to this bill. These gentlemen 
realize the urgency of this measure. ‘The organizations involved 
are the commercial telegraphers, the shop employees of the 
various railroads of the country, and the freight handlers. 
Those organizations intend in the near future to have introduced 
into this House an amendment to the Erdman Act for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the men that are not alone members of 
their organizations, but also those that are nonmembers. I 
make this statement at this time on account of the nature of 
the request for unanimous consent, it shutting out all other 
amendments. These gentlemen will come in after this bill has 
passed both houses and been signed by the President, and will 
ask consideration in reference to their proposed amendments. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand that the gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
this shall be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole, and that two amendments, and two only, shall be 
offered to the bill? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 7 

Mr. MURDOCK. There will be opportunity to vote upon 
those amendments, of course? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the gentleman contemplates some 
debate? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, to be perfectly frank with the 
gentleman, and uttering the spirit that was manifested yester- 
day in the conference upon this matter at the White House, it 
is the desire of everybody interested in the legislation, and it is 
recognized as necessary for the good of the country, that the 
legislation be enacted speedily. I had a conference with the 
minority leader, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], but 
was unable to see the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK] 
prior to the meeting this morning. The gentleman from Illinots 
and myself, as the result of what we learned in the conference 
yesterday, and on account of the sentiment of those interested 
most directly in the legislation, in view of the urgent nature of 
the matter now before the House, concluded that perhaps one 
hour of debate, which I suppose will be under the control of the 
chairman of the committee, would be ample time in which to 
make any explanation of the bill that is necessary. I am quite 
willing to say at this time that of that hour, if that be the 
understanding, the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman 
from Kansas will be accorded such time as they may wish. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman does not contemplate shut- 
ting off debate on the amendments themselves? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Not at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If debate is in order. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Of course, I take it that under the rules I 
could not cut off debate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, anything could be done by unanimous 
consent, 

The SPRAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from Alabama and to all gentlemen concerned that when this 
gets into the House as in Committee of the Whole debate will 
be limited to. five minutes, except by unanimous consent. The 
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Chair suggests that the gentleman better embody in his request 
the time for the length of debate. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I will modify it by saying that 
at the expiration of an hour the amendments be brought to a 
vote, and that after the amendments are disposed of by vote the 
bill as then amended, or as unamended, as the case may be, be 
put upon its final passage. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, of 
course, as the Speaker has suggested, if the gentleman’s request 
be granted, there will be no general debate, but debate will be 
under the five-minute rule. The Senate meets at 2 o'clock 
to-day. It is desirable, if practicable, to have this bill go to the 
Senate and reach there immediately after it meets, so that the 
Senate may agree to the amendments which are proposed, if 
they are agreed to here, in order that the bill may then be en- 
rolled and signed by the Speaker and the Vice President while 
the two bodies are in session to-day, so that, if possible, the 
enrolled bill may be presented to the President to-night. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, that can be done under the 
last request made by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; there will be time enough for anybody 
to be heard. : 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not think there will be any trouble 
about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
before consent is granted I would like to have the Clerk report 
the amendments that have been agreed to, as the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee states, by all of the parties concerned. 
I am taken somewhat unaware by such a radical agreement as 
would foreclose any amendment, having intended to offer an 
amendment in one or two places to this bill along the lines pro- 
vided for in the Erdman Act, which have not been incorporated 
in either the Senate bill or in the House bill introduced by the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps my explanation may 
satisfy the gentleman without the necessity of reading the 
amendments at this time. The bill as it passed the Senate is 
the bill now under consideration, not the bill in the exact lan- 
guage as it was originally introduced in the Senate and orig- 
inally introduced into the House. As a result of the conference 
at the White House yesterday it is proposed that the bill as it 
passed the Senate be amended in two particulars and two only. 
As the bill passed the Senate in one section it is required that 
certain of the original papers used in an arbitration be filed in 
the district court of the appropriate district, and then in a 
subsequent clause of the bill there is a provision that the same 
original papers be filed with the board of mediation and con- 
ciliation, a thing impossible to do, because the original papers 
can not be in two places at the same time. This amendment 
therefore alters the bill, so as to provide that certified copies 
of these papers used in the arbitration may be filed with the 
board of conciliation and mediation. 

The other amendment simply seeks to restore what is now 
in the Erdman law. The draftsman of this bill, which we 
now have before us, it seems omitted by some unintentional 
error to carry forward into the bill a provision which is in 
the Erdman law, and which was at the time of the enactment 
of the Erdman law deemed to be a salutary provision. It is 
deemed now to be at least a safe provision to carry into this 
bill. That provision is that nothing in this act shall be 80 
construed as to authorize the use of injunctive or other court 
process to compel any employee to perform labor. It might 
be said that such a provision is unnecessary, but it was thought 
to be necessary in the original law. It certainly will do no 
harm. It was thought to be unnecessary because of the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, which abolishes invol- 
untary servitude, and it was argued that it is not within the 
power of the courts to compel a man to labor against his will. 

But it was suggested in answer to that that the provisions 
of this bill seek to make the award, and to have a judgment of 
the court predicated upon award. It is possible to do that. 
Out of abundance of caution, so that this may not in anywise 
be construed as to give the courts the power to compel personal 
service on the part of any employee, it was deemed wise to put 
back in this bill that provision of the Erdman law to which I 
have adverted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman's explanation is complete 
as to the two amendments that are to be offered to the Senate 
bill. I would like to ask the attention of the chairman of the 
committee as to whether the Judiciary Committee gave any 
consideration to that proyiso in the Erdman Act which provides 
for the appointment of arbitrators when there are two or more 
organizations or classes. of employees inyolyed? This provision 
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is found on page 31 of the Senate report, and is not incorporated 
in the Senate or House bill. It reads as follows: 
Provided, however, That when a controversy involves and affects the 


interest of two or more classes and des of employees belonging to 
different labor organizations, such arbitrator shall Tse agreed ae Sind 


designated by the concurrent action of all such labor organizations; 


and in cases where the majority of such employees are not members of 
A comntittes Sf thelr oma ee eee ea e the eases 
to select the arbitrator on behalf of said employees. 2 5 

At the bottom of page 5 of the House bill that the gentleman 
introduced we have some provision for a—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. STAFFORD (continuing). Controversy between em- 
ployees not members of any labor organization, but there is no 
provision in either the Senate or House bill that relates to the 
agreement as to arbitrators where the employees are connected 
ee different labor organizations, as provided in the Erdman 

c 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, I may say in reply to 
the gentleman that he is reading from a bill which is not before 
the House, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the Senate bill and—— 

Mr. CLAYTON (continuing). Hence I have some difficulty 
ong up with his references. The pages are not exactly 
alike. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The House bill are identical in phraseology, 
except as to those matters stricken out and new amendments 
offered. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Substantially, but not exactly as to phraseol- 
ogy, in accord with the Senate bill as it passed the Senate. I 
have before me a copy of the bill in the exact words in which it 
passed the Senate, and I have not the copy 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any provision made in that bill 
for the matter to which I have just referred as incorporated in 
the present Erdman Act? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think the general provisions of the Dill 
take care of that matter, Mr. Speaker. I think section 3 takes 
care of it, and I think the gentleman will find no trouble about 
it a 18 it is provided for in section 3 and other sections of 

e i 

I wish to say to the gentleman, furthermore, that the com- 
mittee considered the House bill and the Senate committee con- 
sidered the Senate bill. The five brotherhoods of railroad em- 
ployees were represented at these different hearings for the 
most part by the chiefs of those brotherhoods, and also the Sec- 
retary of Labor was there, and Mr. Seth Low, president of the 
Civic Federation, was there, and Judge Knapp also attended 
these hearings. Everybody knows the remarkable and good 
work which the latter has done in these arbitration matters 
heretofore. Now, this bill is the concrete expression of the de- 
sire or wishes of those most directly interested in this sort of 
legislation, to wit, the great transportation companies of the 
country and the railroad employees themselves. They think, 
and I will agree with them in that opinion, that the machinery 
is ample to take care of the contingencies which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] has suggested, and they are 
unwilling to have the text of this bill altered. I think I violate 
no confidence when I say that it was suggested yesterday in 
that conference that certain amendments be made to this bill; 
for instance, to put in the shopmen, and to put in the teleg- 
raphers specifically, and it was objected to, not that such legis- 
lation is objected to, but that it would delay or hazard possibly 
the passage of this bill. 

It was frankly stated by more than one gentleman yesterday 
in conference with the railroad companies—and they were rep- 
resented by a number of presidents of the leading railroads of 
the East—that they would act under this bill and agree to arbi- 
trate the differences in the pending strike which is now about 
to be ordered on the part of the railroad employees on some 54 
railroads if the bill were amended in the two particulars that I 
have specified; but they declined to say that they would act on 
that bill if other amendments were offered. And the same view 
was expressed by the brotherhoods present, and I believe of the 
five interested in the pending strike four were represented by 
heads of the brotherhoods being actually present, and the fifth 
one was there by a proper representation. They all agreed that 
the railroads and the operatives would arbitrate under this bill, 
and perhaps thereby avert the most serious strike that the coun- 
try has ever been confronted with, but they would not possibly— 
and I think one gentleman said in all probability—arbitrate 
under it if the text of this bill was altered except in the two 
particulars I have named. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 
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Mr. MONDELL. It has occurred to me in running over this 
bill that the objection made by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Starrorp] is answered in this wise: This bill provides, 
which the Erdman Act did not do, for a stipulation for an agree- 
ment relative to arbitration. That agreement among the em- 
ployees, of course, embraces all the employees, organized and 
unorganized, and all the different classes who have a grievance 
and who desire to submit the matter to arbitration. Section 4 
of this act contains the provisions of that agreement to arbi- 
trate, and when that agreement to arbitrate is entered into, as 
a matter of course all of the employees party to that agreement 
agree among themselyes as to how other members of the board 
of arbitration shall be appointed, and therefore it is not neces- 
sary to particularize or specify, as the Erdman Act did, the way 
in which they are to be appointed, because there must be an 
agreement, the whole affair being yoluntary, among all of the 
employees as to all the matter in controversy before there can 
be any beginning. r 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there does not have to be an agree- 
ment as to all the employees. What this act provides for and 
what the Erdman Act provides for is for an agreement where 
a majority of employees are involved. I do not believe the 
present act provides for the case designated and pointed out 


by me. 

Mr. MONDELL. It appears that the gentleman has only read 
section 4. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has read section 4 of both 
bills. Perhaps the gentleman from Wyoming has not. But, 
Mr. Speaker, in the exigency of the present railroad situation 
I shall not force an amendment of this kind upon the House at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire at least to protest against the Progressives of this House, 
of whom I am one member, being tied by an agreement where 
they are in no way represented. It is all right in a great and 
important measure like this, and, I suppose, it is necessary for 
conferences to be had and for us to be tied up. But in this 
particular case I notice that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], as the leader of the minority of this House, has been 
called into conference and has been considered, and that he 
has given consent for the Republican Members of this body, but 
the leader of the Progressives has not been considered or con- 
sulted in any way. £ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who is at fault for his not being con- 
sidered? Wherein is the fault that he was not considered? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not know who is at fault, but I know that 
he was not considered. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that the Pro- 
gressives are opposed to this measure? 

Mr. MURDOCK. They are not; certainly not. 

Mr. BRYAN. Of course we are for the measure. The Pro- 
gressives, I suppose, are considered by the able and distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary and by 
the equally able and distinguished leader of the Republican 
8,000,000 minority to be so thoroughly awake to all good 
measures that they can be relied upon and depended upon to 
stand by everything that is patriotic and right. But I say 
that when these details are considered and agreed to the leader 
of the 4,000,000 minority ought to be considered and recognized 
in these conferences. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think it is fair, Mr. Speaker, to say that 
I had an invitation to this conference of which the gentleman 
from Washington is not aware. Through a mistake I did not 
receive word until it was too late to attend. I had told the 
gentleman I was not invited. Afterwards, when I learned of 
my in itation, I did not inform him. 

Mr. BUTLER. He ought to have been told. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the statements made by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Bryan], I would like to say I did not understand that 
I was asked to the conference because I was the Republican 
lender in the House. I had understood I was asked to the con- 
ference because I had given a great deal of attention to these 
bills and to this matter. For a good many years I have been 
frequently consulted by gentlemen who are identified with these 
propositions, both by Dr. Neill, by Judge Knapp, by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and by many of the railroad organization officials 
and others. I did not undertake to bind any Republican or any 
Progressive or any other Member of the House by anything 
I agreed to, so far as I am concerned, and I am sorry 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman pro- 
ceeds—— 

Mr. MANN (continuing). That one of the brightest Members 
of the House, but a new Member, insists upon injecting politics 
into a situation like this, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, just one word. This matter 
has been twice considered by the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It was considered as late as this morning, and the whole expla- 
nation that I have made here to the House was made to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The matter was discussed 
and considered by the members of that committee. They 
concurred in the wisdom of the course proposed to-day. At 
that meeting of the committee the Progressive Party was ably 
and well represented in the person of that excellent gentleman 
from New York, Mr. CHANDLER. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] asks unanimous consent to take Senate bill 2517 from the 
Speaker's table and to consider it in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole with permission to offer two amendments, all 
others to be shut out, and general debate to last one hour. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. COOPER. I rise to reserve the right to object. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] one 
question. I came into the Chamber while the gentleman from 
Alabama was speaking and do not know what information he 
has given the House. As I understand, there was a meeting of 
railroad presidents and representatives of railroad employees 
yesterday in this city? 

Mr. CLAYTON. There was. 

Mr. COOPER. And they agreed that this bill, with the pro- 
posed 5 might be enacted into law with their appro- 

ation? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would not state it that way. I would 
state that they desired it, and that they asked Congress to pass 
it in this form in order that the greatest strike that has ever 
5 the country might possibly and in all probability be 
ave i 

Mr. COOPER. But did those gentlemen, or the majority of 
them, sign a paper in writing to that effect, or was that simply 
an oral agreement? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will tell the gentleman just exactly what 
happened. No; there was no instrument of writing whatever, 
and there was no formal agreement as such. There was no 
discussion as to the particular text, written or unwritten, to be 
employed in the agreement. But the conclusion was reached 
by the people representing the great railroad corporations of the 
country, some fifty-four in number, and the five brotherhoods of 
railroad employees, that they could not arbitrate under the 
Erdman law as it now stands, and, therefore, they appealed to 
Congress to so amend that law of arbitration as that the parties 
to the pending controversy might arbitrate under a law accept- 
able to each side. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, did they specifically agree to or approve 
the amendments that have been mentioned this morning? 

Mr. CLAYTON. ‘They did; and they were read. I have 
read those amendments word for word, and noted the places 
in the bill where they were to come, and asked if it was to be 
understood by all present that I, as chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, should offer these amendments in this House, 
and it was unanimously assented to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the bill be read afterwards for amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The arrangement is that there may be one 
hour’s debate. No agreement was made as to the control of 
the time. K 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask how much time the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] will want, and how much 
time the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] will want? 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
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[Mr. Morcan]. ranking minority member of the committee, con- 
trol the time on this side. 

Mr. CLAYTON. How much time will my colleague from 
Oklahoma desire? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
divided equally. 

Mr. CLAYTON. There are three parties to the agreement, 
and I should like to accommodate all. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will ask the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murpock] how much time he desires? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think we will need about 15 minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Can you not get along with 
10 minutes and give us 20 or 25 minutes? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. How much time will the gen- 
tleman from Alabama give to this side? F 

Mr. CLAYTON. One gentleman has acked me for 10 minutes, 
and in view of the fact that possibly there are other members 
of the committee who may want some time, I would like, if I 
may, to have at my disposal 30 minutes, but I want to be agree- 
able, both to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean] and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. We are willing to take 25 
minutes. Can the gentleman from Kansas get along with 10 
minutes? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, yes; I can get along with 10 minutes. 
Does the gentleman from Oklahoma want 257 i 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Kansas speak 
loud enough so that the Chair can hear? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was addressing my remarks to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma rather than to the Speaker, because, as I 
now understand, the gentleman makes the proposition that he 
shall haye 25 minutes. Is that it? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. That I have 25 minutes and the 
gentleman from Kansas 10 minutes. That would be about the 
fair proportion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Then the understanding is that the gentle- 
man from Alabama has 25 minutes, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa 25 minutes, and the gentleman from Kansas 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the greatest railroad strike in the history of our 
country is now threatened, involving, I believe, every railroad 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Potomac Rivers, in- 
volving thousands of railroad employees engaged in the opera- 
tion of trains in that large portion of our country covered by 
the railroads to which I have referred. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the gravity of the situation is 
apparent to this House, and that both branches of Congress 
are ready, with all decent haste, to pass this legislation, which 
it is believed will avert what we may term a national calanity. 

The time has passed when there could be a strike of any con- 
siderable magnitude on the railroads of the country in which 
no one was concerned except the railroads and their employees. 
That is a matter I need not dwell upon, because it goes without 
saying that it is a matter of great concern to the people of the 
whole country, regardless of their occupations or pursuits. 

I desire to say another thing, Mr. Speaker, that, I believe, 
in the whole history of congressional legislation there has never 
been an act proposed that was more far-reaching in its nature 
or more beneficent in its character than this. 

I believe it marks a new era in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. I believe it will do more to show to the great corpo- 
rations of the country and to their industrial workers the wis- 
dom of settling their disputes without resorting to the warfare 
of an actual strike than anything that has ever been suggested. 
Mr. Speaker, surely this is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. I lope that by this legislation we can teach the lesson 
to the workingmen of our country and to the capitalists in con- 
trol of the corporations of the country that it is better to have 
a peaceful settlement of a dispute rather than a great indus- 
trial warfare; and that such a method of settlement is not 
only theoretically right, but that it can be made practical in all 
its accomplishments. 

When we have done that we have gone further than any other 
piece of legislation has gone toward teaching the wholesome 
doctrine of mediation and conciliation. of arbitration, and of 
peaceful, costless settlement. I say costless, because the mere 
cost of the officials required under this bill is a bagatelle, and it 
will avert that great and calamitous cost of interrupting the 
business of the country, and avert that equally great and calam- 
itous cost of throwing out of employment thousands of men who 
have the right to labor and who have also the right to have 
12 70 i heard and redress given to them if their cause 
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Mr. Speaker, that is this bill. Its origin is easily stated. 
Under the Erdman law there were, I think, some 60 strikes set- 
tled. For a number of years that law was not used, because the. 
corporations and the employees would not trust its efficacy, and 
they were not willing to trust the men who constituted the 
board of mediation and conciliation. They doubted the men 
and they doubted the remedy. 

A GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman would 
permit me to complete this brief statement, and then I will be 
very glad to yield. As I said, for some years the Erdman law, 
which was approved June 1, 1898, was unused for the reasons 
stated. Then resort was had to it, and I want to pause here 
long enough to pay a deserved tribute to Judge Knapp and to 
Dr. Neill for the wise manner in which they made the Erdman 
law an efficient remedy in the settlement of disputes in many 
eases. As time went on, however, this fact was developed. In 
one controversy between the railroads and certain of their em- 
ployees the railroads objected to operate under the law, because 
it provided for only three arbitrators. The railroads suggested 
to this brotherhood that they have an arbitration in the nature 
of common-law arbitration and arbitration independent of the 
Erdman Jaw. That arbitration was had, and it was composed 
of seven members, the larger number to meet the wishes of the 
railroads. That did not work well, and for this reason: There 
was no sanction of authority of the Federal Government for 
that arbitration. It was held without the sanction of law. 

The result of it was not satisfactory, for while the arbitrators 
took the testimony in the case in 14 days, they were 7 months 
before they rendered their award, and their award I think 
in some other particulars was unsatisfactory to the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, one of the complaining parties. 
But be it said to the credit of that great organization and to 
the high-minded man who then headed it and to the high- 
minded man who now heads it, that brotherhood acquiesced in 
that award and lived up to it faithfully. 

When this new controversy comes on, the railroads say they 
will not arbitrate under the Erdman law, because an arbitra- 
tion board of three men means an arbitration involving a multi- 
tude of railroads and thousands of employees, and questions 
which shall be decided by one of those three men. That is 
the practical effect of it. The railroads select one and the 
employees select one, and then the umpire or the third man 
would settle a question of momentous consequences and of far- 
reaching effect. So it was said that, granting the necessity for 
arbitration, yet controversies arise to be arbitrated that are far- 
reaching beyond anything ever contemplated when the Erdman 
law was originally passed, and both sides agreed that it would 
be better to have an arbitration board of six, and that is what 
is agreed to in this bill, 

As the Erdman law was originally passed it provided that the 
Commissioner of Labor and, as amended, the chief judge of the 
Commerce Court should be on this board of mediation and con- 
ciliation. The House bill, as brought in by the House com- 
mittee, proposed to amend it by taking the members or certain 
of the members of the board of mediation and conciliation 
from the Department of Labor. The railroads and these 
brotherhoods object to that. They want an independent party 
or body, I might say, or an independent set of officials to con- 
stitute this board of mediation and conciliation. To use the 
happy language of one of the chiefs of these brotherhoods, 
which he employed yesterday, they want these men who are on 
the board of mediation and conciliation to be directly respon- 
sible to the President and not subject to the orders of a 
Cabinet officer. So that provision of the bill was agreed upon. 

These are the two main or essential features whereby the 
Erdman law was changed. The railroad employees will not 
arbitrate their disputes under the law unless there is legal 
sanction for it. They have said so, they said so specifically . 
yesterday and again and again they have said so orally and 
through the public press. 

They want the power on the part of the arbitrators to sub- 
pena witnesses. That is one reason they want this law. Then 
they want the oath administered to witnesses and want the law 
to provide the terms and stipulations of the arbitration agree- 
ment and to fix the agreement so that when the board of media- 
tion suggests arbitration they will have some fundamental idea 
of what the proposition carries, because the proposition will be 
suggested by the board of mediation and conciliation that they 
arbitrate under this bill. Then they will know the general law 
and agreement under which they will work, and the details of it 
they can adapt according to the provisions of the law as it 
points out. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think I have explained the matter. Nothing 
else occurs to me at this time. Perhaps I have not been happy 
‘in my explanation, and therefore I would be very glad to an- 
swer any questions that may be asked, and I yield first to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the 
situation at the present time, it is that a number of railroads 
and their employees have serious trouble, not on account of not 
having an act under which to arbitrate their differences, but on 
aecount of the failure of those roads to pay what those men 
believe they are justly entitled to in the way of wages. That is 
the fundamental difference between the contesting parties, as 
I understand it, and they have had an agreement among them- 
selves and the authorities of this Government whereby this bill 
is to be passed to-day, in an hour. 

Now, what I want to know is this: After this bill is passed 
and becomes a law, how do we know that there will not be a 
strike on the part of these people, or how do we know that 
these rallroads will make any concessions whatever other than 
they have already made, and how is the general public protected 
against the calamity pointed out by the gentleman in his re- 
marks, under this bill? 

Mr, CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I may say, in answer to what 
the gentleman has said, that we are taking these men at their 
word. We have some faith in this poor, weak humanity of ours. 
We believe that humanity’s side and the intelligent side of a 
railroad president can be reached. We believe that this bill 
appeals not only to that humanity and to that intelligence, but 
appeals to a good business sense generally. And we believe 
further that the railroad employees ought to have somewhere, 
in some place, somebody to whom they can take their griev- 
ances which concern their conditions of employment, which 
concern their wages, and we have gone beyond that period when 
anybody should deny a fair hearing to a laboring man in any 
grievance that he may have. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman will not take up fur- 
ther of my time. I have only about eight minutes left. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I understand; but the gentleman 
has not answered my question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, CLAY- 
ToN] refuses to yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, 
man’s bill. 

Mr, CLAYTON. If the gentleman will ask a question and not 
make a speech, I will try to answer the question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will ask you this direct ques- 
tion 

Mr. CLAYTON. Put it to me. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. What binding force is there in 
this bill upon any party? 

Mr. CLAYTON. There is none, and can not be, and God 
forbid, Mr. Speaker, that Congress should ever enact compul- 
sory arbitration laws. It would be in the teeth of the Con- 
stitution; it would be in the teeth of the inherited rights of 
every free American to have any sort of a law whereby any 
man could be compelled to render labor against the sovereign 
will which he carries under his own hat. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. That is just the information I 
wanted, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CLAYTON. But honor and business sense—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will say to the gentleman, being 
opposed to compulsory arbitration, and not having read the bill, 
and haying found no Member on this side who has read it, I 
wanted that exact information. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, if the gentleman is satisfied, I will 
omit the rest of a most excellent peroration. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves six minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I can not yield, Mr. Speaker. I have prom- 
ised the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] 10 minutes, 
and I have only 6. Therefore will the gentleman excuse me 
under the circumstances? 

Mr. QUIN. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] is recognized for seven minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
be notified when I have occupied seven minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I have been very greatly interested in this bill since it 
was called to our attention. Beginning nearly a month ago, we 
began to have hearings on this measure, Our first meeting was 
a joint meeting with the Commerce Committee of the Senate. 
Representatives of the railways and representatives of organiza- 
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tions of the railway employees have come before the Judiciary 
Committee and advocated this measure. I take it that there is 
not a single Member of this House who will not gladly and 
willingly vote for any measure that will in any way contribute 
to the industrial peace of this country. The Erdman Act was 
approved on the Ist day of June, 1898. The evidence before 
the committee showed that up until 1906 the act was dormant; 
that there were no arbitrations under the act from 1898 up to 
1906, but that since that time the Erdman Act has been fre- 
quently used and has been of great benefit in preventing strikes. 
The evidence shows that 60 strikes have been prevented under 
this act. In other words, in 60 different controversies, when 
strikes were imminent on the part of the railway employees, 
through mediation and conciliation and arbitration the matter 
was amicably settled. It appears that most of these difficulties 
have been settled not by arbitration, but by mediation and con- 
ciliation. I think that out of these 60 strikes arbitrators were 
appointed only in about one case out of seven or eight. In 
other words, the great power of the Erdman Act has been in the 
wisdom and the skill exercised by the mediators and concilia- 
tors. As I understand it, both employees and the railways do 
not regard the arbitration part of it so important as the media- 
tion and conciliation part of it. 

There are three important changes in this bill as compared 
with the Erdman Act. In the first place, there is a change of 
the personnel. Under the Erdman Act at the present time the 
chief justice of the Commerce Court and the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics constitute the mediators and conciliators, 
Under this act a new office, entirely independent of any depart- 
ment or of any Cabinet officer, is created. The President is 
authorized to appoint a commissioner of mediation and concilia- 
tion. The President appoints not more than two men, who shall 
be Government officers, appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and these three, the commis- 
sioner of mediation and conciliation and the other two persons, 
will constitute the United States board of mediation and con- 
ciliation, 

Now, the second change is that this act provides for six arbi- 
trators, in case arbitration is used, instead of three as under 
the Erdman Act. As has been pointed out by the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. CLATTON ], the bill—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If I caught him aright, he said that this 
bill provides for an arbitration board of six instead of three. 
This bill provides that the arbitration board may consist of 
three or may consist of six, as the parties may agree. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I understand. In other words, 
under the present law the arbitration board can not exceed 
three, while under this law it may consist of six members, 

Then there is a third change, which provides that whenever 
there is a controversy arising as to what the finding or award 
is the board of arbitration may be called upon to construe any 
part thereof the meaning of which may be in dispute. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one 
minute more. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma will be recognized for one minute more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The importance of this legisla- 
tion can not be overestimated. To provide industrial peace is 
the duty of Congress, so far as it is in its power. There are 
always three parties interested in these great controversies. 
First I would place in the rank of importance the interests of 
the men who are employed by the railways and the wage earners 
generally throughout the United States; second, the interests of 
the public; and third, the interests of the owners of the rail- 
ways and the owners of our industrial institutions. 

After all, back of all of these controversies comes the ques- 
tion of the proper distribution of the wealth that is earned and 
created by virtue of the labor of this country. That is the great 
question back of this matter. There must necessarily in all 
times be more or less controversy, more or less of contention, 
more or less of strife between the men who earn the wealth 
and the men who control the machinery and the resources out 
of which that wealth is created. 

We should enact all laws necessary to give the wage earners 
every facility to secure justice without resorting to strikes. We 
should enact statutes that will enable employees to secure re- 
dress of all grievances—if they may desire—without being com- 
pelled to resort to a strike. This is an emergency measure to 
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prevent an impending strike involving 80,000 men and 54 rail- 
ways. But it is more than an emergency. It is valuable legis- 
lation for the future. And I hope from time to time we may 
enact laws that will preserve industrial peace, protect the rights 
of wage earners, and protect the just rights of property. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has again expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK rose. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman proceeds, 
I desire to ask unanimous consent that leave be given for five 
days to any gentleman to print his remarks in the RECORD on 
this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
Ton] asks unanimous consent that any gentleman shall have 
leave to print his remarks on this subject within five legislative 
days. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mon- 
bock] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I think that nearly all men 
will commend the dispatch and the determination in the con- 
duct of this measure which has characterized President Wil- 
son's course. I favor this attempt to extend the arbitration 
measure because I believe that it will bring peace in this par- 
ticular industrial line, at least temporary peace. 

But the situation, as I see it, and of which this is indicative, 
presents a distressing problem that no such compromise will 
permanently cure. Take this present situation, for example, 

and consider the case in hand. The railway trainmen were 
about to strike for higher wages. They are actually face to 
face with the problem of living. That is the fact of the busi- 
ness. All of us here know frem personal observation the train- 
men of this country. We all know that they are men of edu- 
cation and of high skill, as a rule, and of discriminating mind 
by reason of their occupation and training. They are not moved 
and haye not been moved by whim or caprice in this matter. 
They ‘are not inspired by any latter-day class consciousness 
against capital. These men are not warring upon the railroad 
managements of this country. They are not quarreling with 
their bread and butter for the mere love of controversy. They 
are not fighting for the maintenance of some theory involving 
their rights, but they are face to face with the increasing hard- 
ship due to the high cost and the modern standards of living. 

It is a problem not only with the railway trainmen, but it is 
a problem also with all the wage earners of the country, and it 
is increasing in acuteness every day. There has not been a day 
in the last 20 years, or an hour or a minute, when the control 
of those who fix the standards and cost of living, when the con- 
trol of those who determine the cost of the shelter and clothing 
and food of the people—there has not been a day or an hour 
or a minute in the last 20 years when that control has not 
narrowed. And there has not been a day or an hour or a min- 
ute in the last 20 years when the consumers in this country, 
despite all the protestations of the politicians, despite all the 
laws that are passed, have not been losing ground. It is a 
Serious problem „with the trainmen and with all breadwinners 
in the country. 

We are busy here in & very unusual way to-day to pass this 
meritorious mensure, putting it through under what is virtually 
cloture, and with warrant. We do it because it is exigent and 
pressing. 

But the great fundamentals which are sapping at the vitality 
of this Nation we do not touch. We are handling only one side 
of the railroad problem. What about the other side of the 
problem? What about the waste in speculative financiering? 
What about the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the railroad situation in New England made within the 
hour? It is a report which shows that the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad has been guilty of wanton waste; 
that it paid in one instance, in the purchase of the Rhode Island 
trolleys, 513,000,000 for nothing; that it paid in another in- 
stance, in the Westchester road case, $12,000,000 more than 
the road's value. 

Who will pay for the waste? Who will make good this sort 
of thing in railroad speculation? Why, the people make it 
good, and with them these railway trainmen who threatened 
to strike. 

I say to the gentlemen that a Member of Congress, with his 
$7,500 a year, is apt to get rather far away from the real 
problems of life. These men who threaten to strike are re- 
garded by many as well paid. The trainmen are superior in 
skill and in intellect. They do not regard their pay as adequate. 
And when the matter of their bread and butter came up before 
them—and this ought to challenge the thought of every man 


within the sound of my voice—the vote for the strike was 
almost unanimous. 

I say to you as fellow legislators that I believe that the day 
of paltering and of postponement is passing in this country. I 
believe the day of compromise is almost gone. I believe that 
this body and the executive branch of s Government have 
got to get down to business and reach info the heart of this 
thing and correct the fundamental wrongs and find the real 
remedy, and when that is done there will be precious little use 
for this act. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves 5 minutes of his 
time. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean] has 17 
minutes. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] 
desire to use his 6 minutes? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] and reserve 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, because of the fact that 
four or five years ago I served on one of the arbitrations held 
under the Erdman Act, and one of the most important ones 
held under it, I think I have had some practical experience 
with the way that act has operated in the past, and I believe 
that there are at least three or four very important changes 
for the better in the bill now pending before the House. 


In the first place the personnel of the board of mediation is 


improved. I do not mean that exactly in a personal sense, either. 
It is improved for two reasons—first, because the board of 
mediation is made independent of any and all bureaus and 
departments; and, second, because it consists of three members 
instead of two, as under the Erdman law. Sometimes when the 
two came to select the umpire, when they could not agree the 
two might be deadlocked, and that has been threatened at 
times; but when you have three, as under the proposed bill, 
that is an impossibility. 

In the next place the provisions for conducting the arbitra- 
tion itself are improved in the respect of how long after the 
third man is selected before the arbitration shall begin, and 
how long after the arbitration begins before it shall end. That 
is made more flexible, and is to be fixed according to the needs 
of each case, in the submission. 

In the next place, there is more flexibility in this law than 
in the Erdman Act on the question as to how long the award 
shall be binding on the parties. Under the Erdman Act no 
matter what the controversy was the law provided that the 
award should continue in force for 12 months, no more and no 
less. In this bill it is proposed that the award shall continue 
in force just such time as the board deem proper and right, 
either a greater or a less time. It is more flexible in that 
regard, and therefore I think can be made to fit the neces- 
sities of each particular case better, 

In the next place, in the twelfth subdivision of the Senate bill 
that we are about to pass, the board has the power to construe 
any provision of the award when that provision is the subject 
matter of controversy after the award is made. To my certain 
knowledge in the case in which I served there was a good deal 
of controversy over the construction of one of the provisions of 
the award, and there was no way in which either the laboring 
men or the railroad companies involved could have that provi- 
sion construed, without litigation. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I think not. I have not the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am sorry I have not the time. In the 


ease to which I referred neither the employees nor the railroads - 


could get a certain provision of the award construed, unless 
they went to law about it, because the law did not provide that 
any or all of the members of the board could give their testi- 
mony as to what was meant by it. In this respect the pending 
bill provides a great practical improvement, because the board 
itself is allowed to construe the award if its meaning should 
become the subject matter of subsequent controversy. rom the 
experience I have had with the Erdman law I believe it has 
been a practical working measure all along. I believe that with 
the improvements contained in this legislation it will be an 
even better instrument for securing much-desired results. 

And in this connection I want to say that the President of 
the United States and every gentleman who participated in that 
momentous conference yesterday are, in my opinion, entitied 
to receive as their just due the thanks of the American people 
for the great work that was done for the public in securing the 
approval of the opposing parties of the provisions of this bill 
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and an agreement to arbitrate the pending differences under it, 
and thus avoiding the great losses, inconveniences, and hard- 
ships of the mighty strike that threatened to tie up so many of 
our great railroad systems. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Speaker, recognizing, as we all do, that this 
is an emergency matter, and one that must be acted upon with- 
out delay, I have reluctantly consented myself to the passage 
of this bill as it passed the Senate, with the two amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] in be- 
half of the committee. While the Erdman Act has been a law 
for some 15 years, no successful effort has been made hereto- 
fore to bring it up to the present conditions and needs that 
have been pointed out from time to time by Judge Knapp and 
Dr. Neill, who have been the ones who have had to do, prin- 
cipally, with the settlement of these various disputes. It is 
said that some 60 or more controversies between the railroads 
and their employees have been adjusted since the law was 
enacted, and yet, Mr. Speaker, there are many other similar 
organizations that have had disputes where the men have gone 
out on strikes to the great detriment and loss of property and 
money, not only to the employers and the employees themselyes, 
but to the third party, the public in general. I sincerely hope 
that this agitation that has come up at this time as to the 
necessity for amending or repealing the present Erdman Act 
and enacting this bill which is now before us will cause the 
House to see the necessity of making important changes in this 
law in the months of this Congress that are to come. There is 
one important class of people which naturally belongs in a 
matter of adjudication such as this proposes, and that is the 
people who are engaged in the transmission of messages by 
telegraph, telephone, or cable, either by wire or by wireless. 
Those employees and employers have been designated common 
carriers under the act to regulate commerce which was passed 
in June, 1910. 

If they are common carriers, then it seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker, we should include them in the provisions of this law, 
and that all persons actually engaged in the transmission of 
messages by telegraph, telephone, or cable should come within 
the provisions of the law. This would do a great deal of good, 
because there are strikes from time to time by employees of 
telephone companies and cable companies and telegraph com- 
panies. There are such now. To-day in my own State there is 
a strike of employees of a telephone company, which not only 
does business in the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent, but which extends into other States, particularly the 
State of Illinois. The result is that business is tied up to a 
certain extent, and the public is suffering. Many people are out 
of employment, and it is only a question of getting the em- 
ployee and the employer together that this controversy may be 
settled. It was my desire and intention to ask that this bill be 
amended to include these people, but I see the futility of it. I 
saw that it was most important that we should at this time pass 
this bill, because there are hundreds of thousands of people 
affected by the present bill under consideration, and it is like 
allowing a child to play with fire to do anything that will pre- 
yent the enactment of this bill into law at once. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. The gentleman from Oklahoma has 12 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Kansas 5 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Alabama 2 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentlemen will use 
their time now. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is an extreme exigency 
that causes the House under unanimous consent to consider a bill 
of this importance under what is yirtually a rule that forbids 
any amendment whatsoever. However, we are all acquainted 
with the threatened strike conditions affecting certain branches 
of some of the railways of this country—those located to the 
east of the Mississippi—where a great conservative force of 
railway men are in dispute with the railway companies as to 
conditions of employment and particularly as to wages. This 
bill is the direct result of the failure of, or rather dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the employees with the voluntary agree- 
ment of arbitration which attempted to settle the differences 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotiye Engineers and certain 
eastern railway companies, that arbitration board comprising 
one representative of the engineers, one representative of the 
railread companies, and, I believe, three representatives from 
the public generally. While there was an agreement among the 
arbitrators, it did not meet with the full approval of the 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. In the year since then 
strikes with other branches of the employees of the railroads 
have been imminent, the railroads being averse to submitting 
the matters in dispute to a limited board of three under the 
Erdman Act with only one impartial arbitrator, and the em- 
ployees being opposed to submitting the questions in dispute to 
a larger board that did not have the sanction of law. 

I regret exceedingly that opportunity for-amendment is not 
provided, because I would like to have seen the public repre- 
sented on this board of arbitration. In this debate we have 
heard much emphasis laid upon the fact that the public is deeply 
interested in these strikes, and they are vitally, and yet no pro- 
vision is made for a representative of the public on these boards 
of arbitration. Though we are making a great advance by the 
creation of a separate bureau of mediation and conciliation, the 
head of which is to receive a salary of $7,500 a year, yet in the 
settlement of these great affairs, in which the public are so 
vitally concerned, that representative, if mediation fails, has no 
power except to select one or two of the board of arbitrators in 
case the parties to the dispute can not agree upon the full board 
of three or six. It has been criticized that a board of six might 
not come to an agreement, but how much better had we pro- 
vided for a board of seven and had created ex officio this chief 
of the bureau of mediation and arbitration to represent the 
public and not to allow the representatives of only the im- 
mediate parties concerned to decide the issue. 

This is a step in the right direction, but much yet has to be 
provided for by legislation. This bill, as with the Erdman Act, 
limits the settlement of disputes to virtually those connected 
with the railway carriers of this country, but the time is com- 
ing and coming fast when the public will demand that the dis- 
putes between the industrial laborers of the country connected 
with the production of a prime necessity of life, such as coal, 
and their employers shall be adjudicated similarly to that pro- 
vided in this bill by a board of arbitration determined upon by 
the parties in dispute. Nay, more. Who can sanction such a 
condition as resulted from the settlement of the anthracite 
coal difficulties, where the representatives of the laborers on 
the arbitration board entered into an agreement with the 
representatives of the coal operators whereby they were granted 
their increase of pay and then the operators turned about and 
levied a higher price than was necessary to compensate them 
for the higher wages paid? It exacted that increase from the 
public which had no voice in the settlement, but was obliged 
to pay the increased wage and considerably more to the mine 
owners. It is such conditions that make the public cry out in 
protest, and the coming remedy is for the public to be repre- 
sented in the settlement of wage disputes, especially where the 
product has a monopoly characteristic and is limited in quantity. 
The principle embodied in this bill should be extended to other 
classes of a public or quasi public character, and the public 
should be represented in the arbitral deliberations. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. , 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, the measure under consideration is one of encourage- 
ment, I am sure, to everyone who believes that the function of 
a government is to promote the general welfare. It is a measure 
which seems to me, at least, to prove that the old philosophy of 
political economy no longer serves the purpose of this day of 
1913. The old writers on the subject of wages and economic con- 
ditions said that if we trusted all to the free play of natural 
forces, if we allowed free play of natural law to work out, 
wages would be just, and that the cost of living would be met 
by wages in automatic fashion. They also said if the dangerous 
occupations were allowed to have the benefit of the free play of 
natural forces they would be more highly paid than the occupa- 
tions which were not so dangerous. 

I want to say that those theories have absolutely failed, and 
we are showing that truth in the consideration of this measure 
to-day. We are showing that the free play of natural forces 
and laws of nature will not bring justice. We are showing that 
the most dangerous occupations of this country are not more 
highly paid than less dangerous ones. Even the railroad train- 
men, following one of the most dangerous occupations in this 
country, can not trust to natural forces but must struggle 
against great odds in the task of securing a livelihood for them- 
selves and families. . 

This Government recognizes to some extent at least that it 
can not permit the free play of the rival forces of labor and 
capital to work out a solution, but must take some steps, how- 
ever slow and halting, toward the idea that the public welfare 
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is paramount in such struggles and that the end of government 
is the promotion of the common good. 

The faet of the matter is that the theory that if natural 
conditions prevail all our problems will solve themselves auto- 
matically is false in its essence. As a theory it is a thing of 
beauty, but when we come to actual conditions it is as much 
outgrown as the stagecoach and the tallow dip. 

In this measure we are providing a method of arbitration 
which may be used when railroad trainmen and the employing 
companies are facing each other as opponents. It takes no 
account of the conditions which have brought about such a 
situation, but it does recognize that this Government should do 
something to prevent a disastrous struggle which means tre- 
mendous loss and waste and injury to the publie. 

Because it recognizes that principle, no matter how gingerly, 
I favor it and believe, it to be justifiable and worthy. I want to 
say; however, with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK}, 
that this measure in no way touches the heart of the problem 
involved. 

The gentlemen who talk of this measure marking a new era 
in industrial conditions desire to prevent the waste and loss of 
a great railroad strike. But why not seek to prevent the waste 
and loss inherent in the present conditions of industry and 
transportation? Why not go to the root of the problem of waste 
in this Nation? Why not treat the disease instead of doctoring 
symptoms? r 

I have been receiving circulars daily from the managers’ com- 
mittee of the railroads involved in this controversy and I pre- 
sume every Member of Congress has been favored in similar 
manner. I have read them carefully and I have noted that 
while great stress is laid upon the amount of wages paid, no 
comparison is made with the relative cost of living or the rel- 
ative amount of dividends paid by the railroads. 

The United States Bureau of Labor issued a report on retail 
prices March 18 of this year. That report shows that the cost 
of 15 of the principal articles of food has advanced 55 per cent 
in the past 20 years, and that prices of the other necessaries of 
life haye advanced in still greater degree. 

During that period the wages of railroad employees have 
increased 39 per cent, so that there has been a relative decrease 
of wages although a nominal increase. In the face of such a 
situation, and during the same period, the amount of dividends 
on railroad stocks has increased over 400 per cent, or from more 
than $87,000,000 in 1890 to over $460,000,000 in 1911. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one overshadowing problem in America 
to-day. Other problems are important chiefly as they bear 
upon it. It is the burden of the increasing cost of living upon 
the people of this country. One of its chief factors is the toll 
levied by railroads upon practically every article of common 
use. It affects every man, woman, and child in the Nation, and 
even the trainnien who man the trains which transport these 
articles must carry the burden. 

The cost of transportation is a direct and excessive addition 
to the prices of the necessaries of life, but still more important 
is the waste of humanity in our present system of transporta- 
tion. It is a waste seldom considered, but it is in reality the 
greatest drain upon the resources of this Nation. It is the loss 
caused by accidents and sickness and unemployment, which is 
not considered in the question of wages. 

An appalling proportion of railroad trainmen meet death and 
accident while in the pursuit of their daily toil. Sickness comes 
to them as to others, and, if the Bureau of Labor is correct in 
its conclusions, 1 out of every 5 employees is idle for a period 
of from 1 to 12 months every year. 

But in spite of that employment must be undertaken as 
though men had banished accident and sickness and unemploy- 
ment from the earth. Little wonder is it that industrial strife 
is omnipresent and that cries of hatred and shouts of revolt 
are swelling into a great chorus of discontent. 

There is no use in blinding ourselves to the truth and talking 
of mere surface measures as though they marked a new era 
in industry. However effective this measure may be in prevent- 
ing the present threatened conflict, the causes of conflict remain 
The cancer is still there and no application of court-plaster will 
avail in its treatment. 

The great problem involved is not one which concerns solely 
the employers and employees. It is of vital importance to all 
the people of this Nation, and the people as a whole will pay 
all the bills. 

To-day the railroads are paying dividends on $7,000,000,000 
worth of fictitious and watered stock. To pay such dividends 
they are levying a tax upon every article that the American 
people use. In doing so they are widening the gap between the 
average man’s income and the amount required to provide the 
necessaries of life for himself and family. 


The railroads exist for the service of the public. They are 
common carriers upon the common highways of the Nation. I 
maintain that the Nation has the right to deal with them in 
any way which will promote the common welfare. 

I take encouragement from the unanimity of feeling regard- 
ing this arbitration measure. I believe it is a step in the direc- 
tion of the attitude that this Government of ours exists for the 
people and that its only just function is to promote the general 
welfare. With that attitude established, we will stop at no 
surface measures which do not touch the heart of the problems 
involved. The question of watered stock will be faced fearlessly. 
and the tolls levied because of such fraud will be abolished. 
Not only that, but if the publie welfare demands that the rail- 
roads be taken out of the hands of private companies and 
operated by the Government, that step will be taken without 
hesitation. The only question which deserves consideration in 
such a connection is, Will such action benefit or injure the 
people of this Nation? 

I believe that the time will come when that question will be 
answered and the common good demand that the railroads, 
which exist for all the people, shall be owned and operated by. 
the Government of the people. But to-day the immediate duty 
resting upon this body is that of turning governmental action 
into its true course for the common good. Then only may we 
flatter ourselves that we have helped to bring about a new 
era in industrial conditions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. Morean} has eight minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I yield one min- 
ute to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the Erdman Act has been a 
very useful statute. It has been exceedingly helpful in preserv- 
ing industrial peace and in bringing about satisfactory settle- 
ments between railroad companies and their employees. I am 
pleased that we are about to amend that act in a number of 
helpful ways. My only regret is that the emergency is such 
that it is not possible under present conditions to further amend 
the measure. There are some provisions in the act before us 
that, to say the least, are superfluous, and that might well be 
stricken from it, but not particularly important one way or the 
other, perhaps. But, on the other hand, it would be well, had 
we the time to consider the matter, to extend the provisions 
of the act to at least practically all of the employees of railway 
corporations. 

Howevér, the bill as it stands, and as it is likely to be 
amended, is a great improvement over the present useful stat- 
ute. We all hope that its passage will prevent a great ralway 
strike and the turmoil and disorder and great loss which would 
certainly ensue from such a strike. 

The public is vastly interested in matters of this sort, and I 
join with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] in an 
expression of regret that these boards of arbitration have not 
upon them at least one member representing the public at large, 
for in the final analysis the publie at large must pay all of the 
increase of wages which may result from arbitration. 

The railroad companies are now contending that they are 
unable to increase the salaries of their employees unless they 
increase the rates of transportation. And yet it is reported in 
recent Government reports that at least one great railway cor- 
poration in the country has recently increased very largely its 
fixed and permanent obligations without receiving any adequate 
return for that increase of obligations. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK] asks what we are going to do about that. 
My hope is that the time is not far distant when no public- 
service corporation of any sort or kind shall be allowed to add 
to its fixed obligations, which the people must eventually pay, 
until it shall prove to a competent board representing the public 
that that increase of obligation represents value received. [Ap- 
plause.] The people, who must eventually pay for these added 
obligations, have the right to say that the stocks and bonds of 
public-service corporations, which are a tax upon the public at 
large, shall not be increased one dollar unless that increase shall 
represent actual value tending to increase and improve the 
facilities of the corporation for the services of the public. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] has four minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] is 
recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I first want to congratulate the 


gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] upon the patience and 
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generosity which he has displayed in connection with these bills, 
both his and the one that is called the Newlands bill, the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of this legislation is rather interest- 
ing. Several gentlemen to-day have clamored—and when I say 
“clamored” I do not mean to use the term opprobriously—for 
the right to offer amendments to take in other railroad labor. 
The first bill that was passed on this subject providing for 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration was the act of October 
1, 1883, which included all railway labor. It never was utilized. 
No arbitrations were ever held under it. But after the railroad 
strike of 1894 at Chicago and elsewhere in the West there was 
an effort made to prepare a law which might possibly receive 
the respect both of the railroad owners and the railway em- 
ployees. That was the Erdman Act. A number of people inter- 
ested in labor were then opposed to including any labor except 
those people who were actually included. The brotherhoods 
which were covered in the actual train service desired to have 
the Erdman law passed. The others were opposed to it, and the 
restriction was made as to the classes of employees who should 
be covered by it. 

The Erdman Act was passed in 1898, 10 years after the orig- 
inal mediation, conciliation, and arbitration act was passed, the 
original act not having been used. The Erdman Act was not 
used for eight years. Nobody had the confidence to enter into 
any agreement or provide for any arbitration under its terms 
for many years, and they never acquired confidence in the law 
until they had acquired confidence in Dr. Neill, who was the 
Commissioner of Labor, and in Judge Knapp, who was on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Those were the two men 
who were called the “mediators” and who had the power of 
selecting the odd arbitrator in case they had arbitration and the 
two who were appointed on the respective sides did not agree 
upon a third arbitrator. i 

Owing to the confidence reposed in those two men, the Erd- 
man Act came into active operation after 1906, both by media- 
tion and by arbitration. But when the Erdman Act was passed 
it was expected to apply only to single railroads. Now through 
the amalgamation of interests between the railroads and their 
employees it covers controversies involving a great number of 
railroads and a great number of employees. 

Both sides desire that the number of arbitrators may be in- 
creased from three, as provided in the Erdman Act, to six, as 
provided in this bill, and they do not want an odd arbitrator. 
An odd arbitrator means that one man in the end determines, 
and that is what both sides want to avoid. An even number of 
arbitrators forces the two men representing the employees and 
the two men representing the railroads to deal with each 
other, and try to reach an agreement through themselves rather 
than spend all of their time trying to influence an odd arbi- 
trator. 

Now, with the history of this legislation in mind, the em- 
ployees desired to cover additional employees of the railroads. 
I think no one will object to amending the law hereafter so as 
to do that. With this bill passed into a law and recognized as 
it has been, with the Department of Labor bill, providing that 
the Secretary of Labor shall be a mediator and appoint concilia- 
tors, with various propositions which have been pending here, 
and with the Industrial Commission, created recently for the 
purpose of devising methods of preventing industrial disputes, 
I hope we have entered upon an era where men will have such 
confidence in themselves and in each other as that in the main 
we shall be able in the future to prevent strikes and lockouts 
and the troubles which come with them. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] has two 
minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FrrzHenry]. > 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Frrz- 
Henry]. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. Mr. Speaker, the newspapers for some 
days have been discussing the emergency which the country 
faces due to the threatened strike by the conductors and train- 
men of the railroads in what is known as the eastern division 
of the United States. It may be well now to refer briefly to 
the situation. : 

In a general way, for the disposition of the controversies 
between the railroads and their employees, the country is 
divided into three sections: (1) The territory north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of Chicago and St. Louis, 
which is known as the eastern division; (2) the territory south 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi, 
known as the southern division; and (3) the territory west of 
Chicago and St. Louis, known as the western division. 


A little more than a year ago the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers made a demand for an increase of wages for its 
members from all of the railroads in what is known as the 
eastern division, or those railroads north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers. The parties did not avail themselves of the 
benefits of the Erdman Act, but a contract of arbitration was 
entered into between that brotherhood and the railroads to 
submit the controversy as to wages which then existed to a 
board of arbitration created by the contract. This board was 
composed of seven members. Some weeks were consumed in 
the taking of testimony, and then several months were consumed 
by the board in reaching an award. The contract was for one 
year and the year had almost expired before the award was 
handed down by the board of arbitration. This award resulted 
in a decided increase in the wages of locomotive engineers. 

Following this award the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen sought a similar increase in the wages of 
its members from the same railroads. The railroads declined 
to grant the increase and the controversy was submitted to 
arbitration, which resulted in a similar increase in behalf of 
the firemen and enginemen. 

Following the increases in wages of the engineers, firemen, 
and enginemen, a demand was made upon these same railroads 
for a similar increase in wages by the conductors and train- 
men, through their respective organizations—the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and Order of Railway Conductors. This 
demand of the conductors and trainmen was refused by the 
railroads on the ground that in 1910 they had granted the men 
in the train service an increase in wages which totaled the sum 
of $30,000,000 annually. 

Upon the refusal of the railroads to grant the demands of 
the conductors and trainmen, the organizations representing 
them submitted a proposition to the railroads of the eastern 
division to arbitrate their differences under the Erdman Act 
of June 1, 1898, as amended. The railroads refused to arbitrate 
under this act, for the reason that it amounts to submitting the 
controversy to one man. 

The Erdman Act provides for a board of arbitration, con- 
sisting of three persons, one to be selected by each party to the 
controversy and these two to select the third within a short 
time. In the absence of such selection by the two so appointed, 
then the representatives of the Government are empowered to 
make the selection. Upon the assumption that the arbitrators 
appointed by the respective parties would be biased toward the 
side which presented them, the determination of the issues 
would devolve entirely upon the third member of the board. 

This great power, it was contended by the railroads and not 
controverted by the representatives of the employees, was en- 
tirely too great to be placed in the hands of one person. When 
the railroads refused the proposition of the employees to arbi- 
trate under the Erdman Act the respective labor organizations 
submitted the question of a strike to a referendum vote of the 
respective members. 

It has been stated in the press that the issue to be determined 
by the referendum vote was whether or not to strike because 
of the refusal of the railroads of the eastern division to grant 
the conductors and trainmen an increase of $17,000,000 annually 
in addition to the increase of $30,000,000 granted by these rail- 
roads to the conductors and trainmen of these same organiza- 
tions in 1910. It is but fair to the employees to state in this 
connection that such was not the case, the issue being whether 
or not to strike because of the refusal of the railroad compa- 
nies to arbitrate under the Federal law—the Erdman Act of 
June 1, 1898. 

The vote has been taken and the counting of the ballots has 
just concluded. The result shows that 94 per cent of the member- 
ship of the two railroad labor organizations have voted to strike. 

There are 45 railroads directly affected by this controversy, 
on the one hand, and approximately 380,000 conductors and 
70,000 trainmen, on the other, while it is almost startling to 
estimate the indirect effects upon the happiness, comfort, and 
prosperity of the American people. If this strike is called by 
the officers of these two brotherhoods, it will result in the great- 
est industrial war the Nation has ever experienced, the great 
A. R. U. strike of 1894 being absolutely insignificant in com- 
parison. 

The men are willing to arbitrate under the Erdman Act, but 
will not arbitrate outside of statutory sanction. The railroads 
will not arbitrate under the Erdman Act, nor will they arbitrate 
under a mere civil contract. They say their experience in the 
arbitration of the engineers’ controversy was entirely unsatis- 
factory to both sides. All of the objections urged by the rail- 
roads to the Erdman Act are practically conceded by the great 
railroad labor organizations representing all of the branches of 
labor employed by railroad companies. Representatives of these 
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great organizations as well as representatives of the railroad 
corporations are to be commended for what I believe is an hon- 
est effort on their part to save the country from the awful con- 
sequences which will follow should a strike order issue within 
the next few days, pursuant to practically the unanimous de- 
mand of the railroad employees. 

The measure now under consideration, S. 2517, which was in- 
troduced in the Senate and House at the same time, being H. R. 
6141, is a measure that meets all of the objections raised by 
both the representatives of the ‘railroad corporations and em- 
ployees. It was written at the instance of the railroads and 
representatives of the employees’ organizations, with the as- 
sistance of the officers of the Civic Federation of New York, as 
well as that of Hon, Martin A. Knapp, Chief Justice of the 
United States Commerce Court, and Dr. Charles P. Neill, for- 
merly Commissioner of Labor. 

After the bill was drafted, representatives met in New York 
and considered every section and every sentence of this bill. 
Objections were urged by both sides, but in the mutual conces- 
sions of the parties directly interested the representatives agreed 
to the measure in the form in which it was presented to both 
Houses of Congress. 

On June 20 a joint hearing of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the Senate and the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House was held in the Senate Office Building. Upon 
that occasion representatives of the railroads and almost all 
employees of the employees’ organizations appeared and assured 
the members of the two committees that if Congress would pass 
this measure it would be acceptable to both sides. Mr. A. B. 
Garretson, the grand chief of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
was personally present, representing his organization, and 
stated that he was also authorized to represent Mr. W. G. Lee, 
the grand master of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
who had been unavoidably detained in San Francisco and was 
unable to be present at the hearing. He stated that the pro- 
visions of the pending measure were entirely satisfactory to 
both of the organizations and that arbitration would be accepted 
under it. Representatives of the railroads gave the joint com- 
mittee the same assurances. 

These two organizations constitute one side of the contro- 
versy which, unless submitted to arbitration, will soon throw 
this country into the worst strike the Nation ever knew. 

The Senate passed the bill without amendment, while the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House reported several 
amendments to House bill 6141, these amendments being sug- 
gested by the Secretary of Labor. Since the Committee on the 
Judiciary reported the bill with amendments to this House, and 
the several days’ delay in its passnge, I am informed that the 
Secretary of Labor has requested the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to recede from its amendments to House bill 6141 and to 
press for immediate consideration Senate bill 2517, with the 
two amendments which have just been offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. s; 

The material alterations in the present law which will be 
made by this bill are comparatively few, the important ones 
being only two in number—that is, one authorizing a board of 
six arbitrators as well as a board of three, the other authoriz- 
ing the board to issue subpœnas for persons and papers and to 
swear witnesses. The other changes which are material, but 
not so controlling, are: It creates the board of mediation and 
conciliation, composed of a commissioner, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, and also officers of the Government 
who have been appointed by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, not to exceed two in number, permitting the Presi- 
dent to name a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Commerce Court, if there be one, or any other officer of the 
Government who has been appointed by and with the advice 
und consent of the Senate. 

The board of conciliation and mediation will be absolutely 
divorced from political influence and will not be required to re- 
port to any Cabinet officer, being directly under the President. 
In this respect its status will be similar to that of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Under the Erdman Act the Commissioner of Labor and the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, originally, 
and afterwards the chief justice of the Commerce Court, were 
authorized to mediate. 

That law was passed in 1898. It was never used until about 
eight years after it had been upon the statute books, and the 
reason for this was the lurking suspicion of both sides to great 
labor controversies that the officers charged with mediation and 
conciliation might possibly be controlled or biased to some ex- 
tent by political influence. 

As those representing the railroad corporations and the labor 
organizations learned to know the two gentlemen who occupied 
the respective offices named in the Erdman Act, respect and con- 


fidence grew into esteem when the parties submitted to the work 
of the Government officers in the settlement of great controyer- 
sies. From 1906 down to the present time there have been at 
least 60 controversies, some of stupendous importance, others of 
less consequence, disposed of under the provisions of the Erdman 
Act. It was found efficient when controversies were confined to 
one railroad and its employees, but when these great contro- 
yersies began to embrace a number of great systems of trunk 
lines it became apparent that the country had outgrown the use- 
fulness of the Erdman Act, with its present limitations, and it 
must be apparent to every Member of this House that additional 
legislation is not only desirable now, but absolutely imperative. 

The act fixes the salary of the commissioner at 57,500 per 
annum and provides that his term of office shall be for a period 
of seven years, In addition to the creation of this office the 
office of assistant commissioner is also created, and the salary 
of that office fixed at $5,000 per annum. The term of office of 
the commissioner is made seven years in harmony with the idea 
to create a board that will be as far removed from political 
influence as possible and in the hope that that officer may win 
the confidence and respect of those with whom he comes in con- 
tact. 

The purpose of creating the office of assistant commissioner 
is to have an officer in training at all times who will be more or 
less skilled with the work and who will be known to the per- 
sons with whom he is likely to deal so that in the event of a 
vacancy in the office of commisioner that it can be immediately 
filled without interruption to the business of the board or the 
traffic of the country. 

When the parties to a controversy are unable to have their 
disputes disposed of by the board of mediation and conciliation, 
then they are requested to submit to an agreement to arbitrate. 
Section 4 of the pending measure provides that the contract of 
arbitration shall be in writing and what it shall contain, so 
that the extent of the inquiry and the jurisdiction and power 
of the members of the board of arbitration are so well defined 
as to practically make it impossible for a future misunder- 
standing, and tends to make the adjudication clear and com- 
plete. This section is one which experience has found to be 
absolutely necessary. 

In the recent controversy between the railroads of the 
eastern division and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the members of the board of arbitration exceeded their au- 
thority, it was contended by the employees, and decided a great 
many matters which were not properly before them. This con- 
duct on the part of the arbitrators beclouded the award and 
left the parties in substantially as unsatisfactory a position as 
they were before the arbitration commenced. 

Mr. Warren B. Stone, the grand chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, appeared at the joint hearing of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce and the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and among other things he said: 

On the 29th day of April, 1912, we signed a contract to arbitrate. 
It was binding for one year from that date—May 1. It expired on 
May 1 of this year. On the 28th day of November they handed down 
the first draft of their award. On the 16th day of February they 
handed down a subdraft of the report, or rather an additional explana- 
tory draft of what the 5 draft really did mean, and now we 
are back to them again try ng to find out what the last award they 
handed down really means. nd now that the time has expired—on 
May 1 of this year—only 19 roads of the 54 have put it into opera- 
tion, and we are still trying to get the rest, and we hove at least that 
our grandchildren will get the benefit of the award. 

Section 4 of the pending measure was written in the light of 
the circumstances of the controversy between the engineers and 
the same railroads whose employees are now threatening to 
strike, and it is so designed as to compel the parties to reach an 
issue upon which the board of arbitration can readily reach a 
conclusion and hand down an official award. 

The last paragraph of section 6 provides for a reconvening 
of the board of arbitration for the purpose of interpreting any 
finding which they may make. It further provides for a sub- 
committee, which may be appointed by the board of arbitra- 
tors, for the purpose of performing this duty, if necessary, 
which effectually disposes of the possibility of a deadlock upon 
the committee by reason of the death or inability of a member 
of the board of arbitration to be present at a session to be con- 
vened after the original finding. 

Section 7 requires the board of arbitration to confine its de- 
liberations to the matters in issue which have been specifically 
submitted to it or to matters directly bearing thereon. 

All testimony shall be given under oath, and the members of 
the board, when appointed according to the provisions of the 
proposed law, are given the power to administer oaths and 
affirmations. 

It is also provided in the same section that all of the evidence 
shall be preserved, and it, together with the finding of the board, 
duly certified by the members of the beard, shall be filed in the 
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office of the clerk of the district court of the United States. 
After it is so filed it is provided by section 7 that judgment shall 
be entered by the court thereon at the expiration of 10 days 
from the date of its finding, unless within that time either party 
shall file exceptions thereto for matters of law apparent on the 
record. In such case the award shall go into practical opera- 
tion, and judgment shall be entered accordingly when the excep- 
tions have been finally disposed of, either by the district court 
or on appeal therefrom. 

On questions of law an appeal may be had from the district 
court to the elreuit court of appeals, whose decision shall be ab- 
solutely final, and the circuit court of appeals is given authority 
to set aside the award, in whole or in part, as to matters of law, 
giving the parties, however, authority to agree upon the judg- 
ment to be entered disposing of the subject matter of the con- 
troversy. 

It further grants to employees the right to be heard in court 
through their representatives with reference to all questions 
affecting the terms and conditions of their employment in cases 
where railroads are in the hands of receivers appointed by 2 
Federal court, and to prohibit a reduction of wages being made 
by receivers without the authority of the court, after 20 days 
notice to the employees. 

In writing the pending measure its authors have kept con- 
sistently in mind that any process of arbitration and obedience 
to the award must be voluntary to be effective. 

When H. R. 6141 was before the House Committee on the 
Jrdiciary, at the suggestion of the Secretary of Labor the 
committee adopted an amendment to the effect that— 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to uire an em- 
ployee to render personal service without his consen no injune- 
tion or other legal process shall be issued which U compel per- 
formance by an employee against his will of a contract for personal 
labor or service. 

This clause does not appear in the bill as originally pre- 
sented, but is tendered as an amendment by the Committee on 
the Judiciary and will be of virtue for several reasons. First, 
it will avoid the possibility of the act being held unconstitu- 
tional as contravening the thirteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and, second, it will prevent any Federal court from 
attempting to enforce the terms of any award by its process, 
thus destroying the voluntary features of this bill which are 
so essential to effectual arbitration. 

Some writers have called this bill a bill for the prevention 
of strikes, and I believe it comes as near being a bill for that 
purpose as it is possible to write. It is certainly a measure 


tending to prevent strikes, and when considered in the light 


of the experience of the American people under the Erdman 
Act, with its very circumscribed powers, and that at least 60 
strikes of various degrees of consequence have been avoided, it 
is but reasonable to hope that the passage of this act by the 
Congress of the United States will have a tendency to very 
largely do away with the possibility of industrial wars. 

There are 45 railroad companies and 100,000 of their em- 
ployees directly interested in the controversy which now threat- 
ens the peace and prosperity of the American people. Of as 
great importance as the present hour is to both the railroads 
and these men, the present situation is fraught with infinitely 
more seriousness to the great agricultural and manufacturing 
interests of this country. 

The railroads involved in the controversy which creates the 
present emergency represent about 50,000 miles of track and 
ever 40 per cent of the total freight tonnage and passenger 
traffic of the United States. In the territory directly affected 
over 38,000,000 people are served by these railroads, and it is 
shocking even to contemplate the damage that would be sus- 
tained by the cessation of traffic at this time. With the wheels 
of transportation stilled upon 50,000 miles of railroad track 
in the most densely populated portion of the United States the 
millions of dollars which would be lost to the railroads and 
their employees would be infinitesimal as compared to the 
loss which would be sustained by the farmer and manufacturer 
of this country. I feel that we would, indeed, be derelict in 
the performance of our publie duty if we were insensible to 
the exigencies of the present emergency. Our duty is very 
plain. 


APPENDIX A. 

AN AUTHORIZED STATEMENT TO THE PUBLIC FROM ru RAILROADS. 

Baltimore & Ohio; Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern; Bessemer & 
Lake Erle; Boston & Albany; Boston & Maine; Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh; Buffalo & 5 Central New England; Central 
Railroad of New mer: E, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; Chi 
Indiana & Southern; Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern ; Cincinna 
Hamilton & Dayton; Cincinnati Northern; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis; Delaware & Hudson; Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton; Erie; Grand Rapids & Indiana; 
Hocking Valley; Kanawha & Michigan; Lake Erie & Western; Lake 


Shore & Michigan Southern; Lehigh & Hudson; Long Island; Maine 
pars Michigan Central; New 7 5 & New Foa ew York Central 


above railroads are represented by the conference committee of 
managers. 
SAET : ELISHA Len, Chairman. 
n the conference committee ef managers, representing the cast- 
the ANOT IOA will nanounce that OO per cent or on Tesda, * N 
announce r cent or more 
voted to walk out if their leaders ai the word. z DAN DAYA 
The conductors and trainmen have asked for increases in pay of 
PELOS =a noe 20 per 2 — r annum, Fr me railroads. have Pefused 
creases, for the reason e wages 
employees are liberal—in many cases they are excessive. em ee eet 
e eonduetors and trainmen of the eastern railroads received in- 
creases of $30,000,000 per annum in 1910, according to President Lee, 
of the trainmen’s. brotherhood. the wages of these employees now 
approximate some $85,000,000 in a year, their total wa; prior to 
@ 1910 increase must have been $ ,000,000 or $60,000,000. 
It appears, therefore, from ent Lee’s own estimate, that the 
8 3 in 1910 recelved an annual increase in wages 
cent. 
Yet spite of this they are now asking for $17, 2 
cnn per annum additional, gi 3 1 eee en 20 URE 
e engineers in 2 were given an annual increase of A 
and in May, 1918, the firemen received an advance of 780.880 por 
If the roads granted the increase now asked by the tr 
conductors, it would mean that in three years 5 
employees in train service would amount to $52,000,000 per annum, 
which is 8 to placing on these properties a lien of $1,040,- 
ea of © per cent securi having preference over first-mortgage 
Wages of railroad labor ean only be paid out of the funds rece 
E the railroads for services performed. pat these absorb a rion 
stantly 3 proportion of the receipts from this sole source of 
NS question the public has to anewer ie: tow: loag Walt 
e has to answer is: How lo 
process of increases be allowed to continue unchecked? E 
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AN AUTHORIZED STATEMENT TO THE PUBLIC FROM THE ORDER OF RAILWAY 
CONDUCTORS AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 


A circular has been sent out in the name of 44 eastern railways. 
rogaraing the unreasonable wage domands of conductors and trainmen. 
The statements contained therein are framed to purposely mislead 
those who may come inte m of the document, and the facts 
are that instead of extravagant — — being e wage which 
is insisted upon by the eastern conductors and trainmen is exactly the 
wage which been paid for 23 i past by every railway compan 
west of Chicago and St. Louis and a few cents her than d south 
of the Ohio, and we contend that it is worth exactly as much to run a 
train 100 miles east of Chicago and St. Louls as it is to run the said 
train west or south of Chicago and St. Louis. 

Comparison of the earning ability of the eastern railways per mile 
with the earning capacity of the western railw: per e or with 
the railways south of the Ohio River per mile l readily determine 
whether the eastern railways are able to pay the same going rate as 
is paid by the western and southern roads. 

to the extravagance of the rate of pay, it is admitted by even 
the most conservative estimators that the increase in the cost of living 
in the past 20 years has been, at the very lowest, 59 per cent. In 
the past 20 years railway employees have received an increase of 
exactly 89 per cent. Therefore the conductor or trainman, living 
according to precisely the same standard, paneer 3 pce the same 
amount of the same commodities that he consum 0 years ago, A 


after paying the increased price for those commodities, less money a 


the end of the month than had in the year 1893. it reasonable 
to suppose that he will rest content with what constitutes a consider- 


| able decrease in wage during the period named? 


Meanwhile how has the owner of railway stock fared? In the year 
according to the ts furnished by the railw: to the Inter- 
state Commerce Co on, the total amount paid dividends on 
railway stocks amounted to $87,071,613. In the year 1911 the total 
amount of money paid in dividends, according to the same reports, 
amounted to $460,195.376, and it must be borne in mind that the re- 
turns for 1890 included switching and terminal companies, while in 
1911 the returns excluded the returns for switching and terminal com- 
panies, these being some of the most remunerative proper in exist- 
enee. Here you have an increase in the amounts paid in dividends of 
about 429 per cent, while wages have increased 39 per cent. 

Attention is further called to the fact that in the year 1890 onl 
$1,598,131,933 of the then existing railway stock of the country, whi 

ualed 36 per cent of the amount then in existence, paid dividends, 
while in 1911 $5,730,250,826 of the existing stock, equaling 67 per cent 
of the stock that year in existence, paid dividends. 

Attention is further called to the fact that the average dividend rate 
in 1890 was 5.45 per cent, while in 1911 the av rate was 8.03 per 
cent, the difference in results being largely produced by economies 
which placed far more onerous duties upon every conductor and train- 
man in the service. 

These figures have been in the hands of the managers’ committee 
more than 30 days, although their new but commendable devotion to 
the public interest and the loudly advertised although lately developed 
desire for publicity growing out of said devotion has not led them to 
incorporate them in the many statements issued by them for public 
information. 

We may be able to contribute other data that will show that we, no 
less than the conference committee of managers, desire to add to the 
sum of human knowledge. 


A. B. GARRETSON, 
President Order of Railway Conductors, 
G. LEE 
President Brotherhead of Railroad: Trainmen. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, there is very little more that 
I care to say on this subject. I wish, however, te amplify as 
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briefly as I may, and as I am compelled under the circumstances 
to do, one idea, and that is, what binding force and effect an 
arbitration board can have under this proposed law. 

The proceedings had under this law, Mr. Speaker, must be 
voluntary, and the acquiescence in the award of the arbitrators 
must be voluntary, such as high-minded and honorable men 
usually display in standing up to the contracts and agreements 
that they make. 

My observation, Mr, Speaker, is that the average man will 
stand by a voluntary agreement or a promise, or where his honor 
is involyed, with a stricter sense of fidelity, or a more refined 
sense of honor, than he will ina contract that can be enforced by 
the mere power of the law. So I say that in this case the history 
of arbitrations has demonstrated that both parties to the arbi- 
trations have uniformly complied with the awards; and there- 
fore, reasoning from what has occurred heretofore, we can 
safely predict that there will be a repetition of it in the future, 
so that when we have improved the law under which the arbi- 
tration will be had this high sense of honor will bind and 
public opinion will help to enforce the agreements of men who 
yoluntarily submit their questions in dispute to arbitration. 
In the high court of public opinion they are bound to stand by 
that agreement, and as honorable men both employees and the 
railroad heads will stand by the award, I have no doubt, in 
every case where one is had. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read 
section 3. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to deprive the 
gentleman of any right of debate, but I make the point now 
against any amendment to be offered when he has finished 
what he wishes to say. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I understand that. 

The SPEAKER. We are operating under a special rule 
which cuts out all amendments except the two that are to be 
offered by the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I understand that we are oper- 
ating under a rule which permits of only «wo amendments which 
the gentleman holds, those amendments having been agreed 
upon yesterday in the conference. But I wish to call the at- 
tention of the House ; 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman is out of order. When- 
ever the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] offers an 
amendment, one of the two that are permitted, then the Chair 
will. recognize the gentleman from Oklahoma for five minutes, 
after the gentleman from Alabama has occupied his five 
minutes. 

z Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That will be entirely satisfac- 
ory. 1 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 7. That the board of arbitration shall organize and select its 
own chairman and mike all . rules for conducting its hearings; 
but in its award or awards the said board shall confine itself to find- 
ings or recommendations as to the questions specifically submitted to 
it or matters directly bearing thereon. All testimony before said board 
shall be given under oath or affirmation, and any member of the board 
of arbitration shall have the power to administer oaths or affirmations. 
It may employ such assistants as may be necessary in carrying on its 
work. It shall, whenever practicable, be supplied with suitable quarters 
in any Federal building located at its place of meeting or at any place 
where the board may adjourn for its deliberations, The board of 
arbitration shall furnish a Sopy of its award to the respective parties 
to the controversy, and shall transmit the original, together with the 
papcr and proceedings and a transcript of the testimony taken at the 

earings, certified under the hands of the arbitrators to the board of 
mediation and conciliation, to be filed in its office. The clerk of any 
court of the United States in which awards or other papers or docu- 
ments have been filed by boards of arbitration in accordance with the 
provisions of the act . June 1, 1898, providing for mediation 
and arbitration, is hereby authorized to turn over to the board of 
mediation and conciliation, upon its request, such awards, documents, 
and papers. The United States Commerce Court, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Bureau of Labor are hereby authorized to 
turn over to the board of mediation and conciliation, upon its request, 
any papers and documents heretofore filed with them and bearin 
opon mediation or arbitration proceedings held under the provisions o 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, strike out all the language beginnin ith the rd 
“the board” in line 4, down to and including Ahe 559 “act,” in Ane 
22 of the same page, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The board of arbitration shall furnish a certified copy of its 
award to the respective parties to the controversy, and shalt transmit 
the original, together with the papers and proceedings and a transcript 
of the ‘testimony taken at the hearings, certified under the hands of 
the arbitrators, to the clerk of the district court of the United States 


for the district wherein the controversy arose or the arbitration is 


entered into, to be filed in said clerk's office as provided in paragraph 
11 of section 4 of this act. And said board shall also furnish a certi- 
fled copy of its award, and the papers and proceedings, including the 
testimony relating thereto, to the board of mediation and conciliation, 
to be filed in its office. 

The United States Commerce Court, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics are hereby authorized to 
turn over to the board of mediation and conciliation upon its request 
any papers and documents heretofore filed with them and bearing upon 
mediation or arbitration procoedinga held under the provisions of the 
act approved June 1, 1898, providing for mediation and arbitration.” 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in the very beginning of the 
consideration of this bill to-day I explained this amendment, 
but perhaps some of the Members were not present, and 1 
therefore crave indulgence to make another brief explanation. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLAYTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARDNER. I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that his amendment as presented says to strike out 
all from the words “the board,“ in line 4, down to line 22 
on the same page. I suppose the gentleman means line 11 on 
page 11. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No. The gentleman is mistaken. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama meant exactly what he said. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has the House print of the bill, but 
we are reading the print of the bill as it came from the Senate, 

Mr. GARDNER. I was looking at the bill which was given 
to me by the Clerk. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. The gentleman fell into that error by 
having the House bill instead of the Senate bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in subdivision 11 of section 3 of the bill 
it is provided that the award and the papers and proceedings, 
including the testimony relating thereto, certified under the 
hands of the arbitrators, and which shall have the force and 
effect of a bill of exceptions, shall be filed in the clerk's office 
of the district court of the United States for the district 
wherein the controversy arises or the arbitration is entered 
into, and shall be final and conclusive upon the parties to the 
agreement unless set aside for errer of law apparent on the 
record. 

Now, on page 10 the language stricken out provides that the 
board of arbitration shall furnish a copy of its award to the 
respective parties to the controversy, and shall transmit the 
original, together with the papers and proceedings and a tran- 
script of the testimony taken at the hearing, certified under 
the hands of the arbitrators, to the board of mediation and 
conciliation, to be filed in its office, and so forth. 

Now, of course, you can not file these original papers both 
in the district court and also at the same time with the 
board of mediation and conciliation. Hence the language is 
stricken out, and the language provided in the amendment is 
substituted, so that by the proposed amendment certified copies 
of these papers may be transmitted to the board of con- 
ciliation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice, on page 8, in section 6, it pro- 
vides that the original agreement to have a board of arbitra- 
tion is to be filed in the office of the board of mediation and 
conciliation, whereas under the pending amendment it provides 
that all original papers of the board of arbitration are to be 
filed with the clerk of the district court. How is the board 
of arbitration to file the original articles of agreement with 
the clerk of the district court if the original has theretofore 
been filed with the board of mediation and conciliation as pro- 
vided in the first paragraph of section 6? r 

Mr. CLAYTON. It provides that certified copies may be 
filed with the board. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Your amendment provides that the original 
papers shall be filed with the clerk of the district court, 

Mr. CLAYTON. And certified copies with the board of 
mediation and conciliation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here you provide in one paragraph that 
the original agreement of arbitration is to be filed with the 
board of mediation, whereas under the phraseology of the 
amendment you provide that the original papers are to be filed 
with the clerk of the district court. It appears to me that 
there is a conflict. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is just what this amendment seeks to 
remedy, and I think it does. It was the opinion of everybody 
who had the measure under consideration yesterday that this 
reconciled that conflict. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that is the case, very well. One pro- 
vision provides that the original papers be filed with the board 
of mediation and conciliation and the other provision provided 
that they be filed with the clerk of the district court. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I ask for a vote. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] desired to address the House for five minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I understand that 
we are operating under a rule that permits but two amend- 
ments, and therefore I desired merely to make some observa- 
tions with reference to this legislation, in which I have had 
much experience. We provide in this bill for an arbitration 
board of three or six, which in my opinion is a mistake. We 
had experience with that same mistake in my State. We 
violate the rule of. the jury trial, wherein only those are per- 
mitted to serve who have no interest, by providing in arbitra- 
tions that only those shall serve who have an interest. It 
occurs to me to be a very serious mistake to provide that a 
board shall be divided equally between the contending parties, 
for the reason that selfishness exists universally among men. 

As a fundamental proposition we know no interest but public 
interest. We deal with this question of strikes largely because 
of the public interest. Neither the laboring man nor the em- 
ployer can be relied upon to provide or point out a complete 
remedy. It occurs to me that the language should be amended 
in this bill by providing, after the word “arbitrator,” that the 
third man, or the two men in the case of six, should not be 
“employers of labor for any transportation, transmission com- 
pany, or any common carrier, nor should he be an employee of 
any such company,” so that men representing other occupations 
should thus become the deciding element in the determination. 
In Oklahoma we provided in a bill similar to this a board of 
seven, two of whom should be employees, two employers, and 
two other citizens, and one, the chairman, the labor commis- 
sioner, elected by the people. That was opposed in the begin- 
ning by some of our labor leaders under a mistaken notion that 
existed then and exists now in the preparation of this bill; but 
now all agree to it, because other citizens are placed on the 
arbitration board who have neither a direct nor personal in- 
terest in the controversy, and they should be the ones to decide, 
having in view the public interest and the rights between the 
two contending parties. We should not in legislation attempt 
to take the side of either of the contending parties, but to do 
exact justice, and that can not be done when you select a man, 
one representing one side and one representing the other and 
letting them select the third man, without such restriction. One 
of them may be biased in favor of the other side, and a man 
might be selected who might not be properly an arbitrator be- 
tween the two. If the language were broad enough to eliminate 
the danger, it would be fair to the laboring man, because he 
would not be subjected to the liability of having a majority in 
interest against him. It will be fair to the great corporations in 
the same way. I am pleading for fairness, not as a representa- 
tive of any class. I know no interest but the public interest, 
and right between man and man is the only policy upon which 
we should proceed. I realize that amendment can not be offered 
now, but I am sure that this is the wisest course in determining 
this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fags 11, insert, after the word “award,” in line 26, the following : 

“Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require an em- 
ployee to render personal service without his consent, and no injunction 
or other legal process shall be issued which shall compel the per- 
formance by any employee against his will of a contract for personal 
labor or service.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentieman from Alabama. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, just one word. The reason 
why this amendment was offered is to restore or keep in the law 
this provision which is now in the Erdman law. It was omitted 
by the draftsman from the bill which was introduced in the 
House, known as the Clayton bill, and from the bill which was 
introduced in the Senate, known as the Newlands bill. It was 
omitted from each one of those bills by seme sort of inad- 
vertence. It ought to go back into the bill, and it was agreed 
by all parties most directly interested in this legislation that it 
should go in, and on yesterday at the conference it was for- 
mally agreed that I should offer it to-day as one of the amend- 
ments to this pending Senate bill, which I now do, and I ask its 
adoption. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that this provision in 
its entirety was not in the original Erdman Act. The first 
clause, that nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to require an employee to render personal service without his 
consent“ was not in the original Erdman Act. We are adding 
that much to the Erdman law. There is another distinction. 
The rest of the clause was in that part of the Erdman Act 
which provides for the stipulation into which the parties shall 
enter, in subdivision 3, while this puts it in the main part of 
the law. The forepart of this amendment is not in the Erdman 


Act, as I understand it, although, I think, it is proper and 


should be adopted. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, my opinion is that it is there 
in substance. The exact phraseology may not be there, but it 
ought to be in this bill before we pass it, and it was agreed by 
all parties most interested that it should go into the text as 
I have offered it. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman would permit, the Erdman Act 
provides in one place: 

5 „ shall be compelled to render personal 

And in another place: 

Provided, That no 
which shall compel . sm jdhoeee aint bis UIl 
of a contract for personal labor or service. 

All the gentleman has done is to consolidate the two into one. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And, I think, to shorten and improve the 
phraseology. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

oe SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 
amended Senate bill. 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, by unanimous consent, the bill 
(H. R. 6141) providing for mediation, conciliation, and arbi- 
tration in controversies between certain employers and their 
employees was ordered to lie on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 

Mr. MANN (when the Committee on the Judiciary was called). 
Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the regular order. What is the reg- 
ular order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is the call of com- 
mittees. > 

Mr. MANN. Then I will take the liberty of reminding the 
Chair that a highly privileged matter was pending before the 
House and is still pending before the House as the unfinished 
business, and hence is the regular order, namely, a report from 
the Committee on the Judiciary recommending that the reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] lie 
on the table. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I can not hear the inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The inquiry which the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Mann] made was, What is the regular order? Is 
there any unfinished business? 

Mr. MANN. The unfinished business, Mr. Speaker, is the 
repert from the Committee on the Judiciary which was under 
consideration when the House adjourned for lack of a quorum, 
It was some days ago, but the regular order has not been de- 
manded since. 

The SPEAKER. Of course not. The Chair will ask the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] a question: Is not the 
Palmer bill relative to the judge in the State of Pennsylvania 
unfinished business, too? 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly it is unfinished business, but the 
other is a privileged report and has precedence. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] wants to call it up—— 

Mr. MANN. The demand for the regular order calls it up. 

The SPEAKER. Nobody has made the demand for the reg- 
ular order. If the gentleman makes such a demand, then it is 
the regular order. > 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker did not hear. I asked for the 
regular order. I understood that we had an arrangement 
about it. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. There is no trouble about it, Mr. Speaker. 
And I was about to get on my feet when the Committee on the 
Judiciary was called, and when the gentleman interposed his 
inquiry, to offer to the House for present consideration at this 
time the report made on House resolution No. 181, and to move 
that in accordance with the recommendation in the report of 
the committee that the resolution do lie on the table, and to 
couple with this a request for unanimous consent. Of course, we 
all know that a motion to He on the table is not debatable. There 
has never been any disposition, Mr. Speaker, on the part of the 
committee or its chairman to deny to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] an opportunity to be heard on the sub- 
ject matter of this resolution; but the committee thought, and 
the chairman thought, that there ought to be a quorum present 
when that resolution was voted upon—that is, if the question of 
no quorum was to be raised. We could not reach an agree- 
ment about that, and we could not get a quorum when the 
matter was up before. But I think we have a quorum present 
to-day, and I understand, and I would invite the attention of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to this, as to whether 
I am correct or not, that the question of no quorum vel non 
will not be raised after this discussion, but after debate is had, 
then the motion to lie on the table will be put, and there will 
be no effort to ascertain the presence or the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, I do not myself expect to 
raise a question of no quorum in that form. I expect to ask 
for a roll call, and if supported by enough Members in the 
House to obtain a roll call, that, of course, would develop 
whether there is a quorum here or not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. ‘That is tantamount to the same thing, and, 
Mr. Speaker, I believe we will have a quorum present to-day. 
If we have not, it will not be my fault nor the fault of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. I think in due deference 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], as he has been 
contemplating a speech on this subject quite as long as it is 
safe for him to contemplate such a matter [laughter], we ought 
to accord him the opportunity for expounding his views on this 
question. And the committee thought that all of these com- 
munications of the Attorney General covered by the resolution 
had been brought in and the request complied with, and yet, 
Mr. Speaker, the opinion of any committee or the opinion of 
any one man is, fortunately, not to guide or control all of us 
It may be fortunate te the gentleman from California that in 
this House of free speech he can not agree with the committee 
or the chairman, and therefore the chairman of the committee 
and the committee itself wiskes this agreement that I have 
suggested to be made in order to afford to the gentleman from 
California ample opportunity to deliver himself. 

The SPEAKER. I wish the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
CLAYTON] was to state his request over again. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, my motion is that the resolu- 
tion as reported by the committee do lie on the table. How 
much time would the gentleman wish for debate? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] 
desires an hour and one other gentleman desires a little time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That three hours be accorded for debate on 
the resolution, and that one-half of that time be controlled by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Monbpock] and one-half to be controlled by 
the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the Kahn resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It has been suggested that I modify it by 
saying two hours—one hour to a side. 

The SPEAKER. And in addition to making his motion, he 
asks unanimous consent that the debate on the resolution to lie 
on the table run for two hours, one half of it to be controlled by 
himself and the other half by the gentleman from 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] 
if he will not make an extension of the time? 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
MANN] one-half. 7, 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
wants to use his hour, and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CLAYTON] wants to use his hour. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is now about 16 minutes to the hour of 
3, and two hours would take us to a quarter of 5, the usual 
adjourning time. Three hours would take us until nearly 
everybody's dinner time, and some of the Members have sug- 
goaa to me that probably we could not have a quorum at 6 
o’clock. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is probably not a quorum present 
now, but I will say to the gentleman that this division of an 


hour on either side is liable to shut me out, and I do not think 
the gentleman wishes to do that. 


Mr. CLAYTON. I should very much regret that. 

Mr. BTRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want to say, with all due deference to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Crayton], that I do not see what public 
good could be accomplished in engaging in debate over the 
resolution which the committee has unanimously recommended, 
both Republicans and Democrats, to go to the table. 

I understand that the Attorney General laid before the Com- 
mittee on the Jndiciary all of the papers and correspondence 
in reference to this case, and the committee went over it care- 
fully and agreed unanimously, both Demo¢rats and Republicans, 
that he had done all that was necessary, and they brought into 
the House all of the papers affecting this case. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have always thought, and I think that 
everybody here in this House and the country believes, that the 
district attorney in California in sending his sensational tele- 
gram was simply burning a little red fire for his own personal 
and political advantage. 

Mr. MANN. It appears that the gentleman himself desires to 
make a speech, but does not want anybody else to make one. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will object now if the gentleman 
from Illinois objects to my being heard. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman himself makes a speech in which 
he objects to everybody talking, and then talks himself. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is the only Member of the 
House who has had an opportunity to discuss this matter. It 
has been discussed by him, and simply because I believe that 
this effort to discuss it now is only for the purpose of embar- 
rassing the administration, if possible, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects, and 
the question is on the motion to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr.- MANN] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Dlinois—— 

Mr. MANN. I did not desire to make the point of order, but 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] was undertaking to 
run that side of the House, and 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I resent that state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Both gentlemen are out of order on each 
side. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this is the first time 
I have made a request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not need to give any 
reason for a unanimous-consent request, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bygns] made his objection, as he had the 
right to. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
made his point of order, as he had the right to. The Ohair will 
count. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair counts, I 
would like very much, if it should turn out that there is no 
quorum present 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would be unfortunate, if a quorum is 
shown not to be present, for the Erdman bill to go over, and 
therefore I desire to ask unanimous consent to vacate the order 
made this morning to the effect that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn until Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent to vacate the order made this 
morning that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn until 
Friday. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
just passed the amendment to the Erdman bill by unanimous 
consent under a rather restrictive unanimous-consent arrange- 
ment. It was desirable that there should be time for that bill 
to go to the Senate and for the Senate to agree to the amend- 
ments, and then for the bill to be enrolled and messaged back, 
so that it could be signed by the Speaker before the House ad- 
journs, with a quorum present, and the same action had in the 
Senate. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] and myself had 
agreed that under the circumstances it was desirable for the 
House to remain in session. We thought that the House might 
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as well have a discussion as long as we insisted on this side of 
the House on the pending proposition before the House. Un- 
fortunately, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS] is op- 
posed to having a discussion of the pending proposition, and 
has objected, as, of course, he had the right to, and threw sand 
into the machinery—threw a monkey wrench where a monkey 
wrench was not desired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. When I reserved the right to ob- 
ject a few moments ago I understood the gentleman from Illi- 
nois to make the point that I had no right to make a speech. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman from 
Illinois is speaking now under a reservation of the right to 
object. I would like to ask the Speaker what is before the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. The question before the House is for the 
Speaker to count to see if there is a quorum present. No. It 
is the request of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
for unanimous consent to vacate the order made awhile ago, 
that when the House adjourns to-day it should adjourn until 
Friday. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, Mr. Speaker, even such a request is 
not permissible when a point of order is pending: 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman from Illinois is ab- 
solutely correct in that contention if he insists upon it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What will be in order if the Speaker count 
and finds that a quorum is present? z 

The SPEAKER. To vote on tabling that amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to say to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] that I did not object to the gentleman mak- 
ing a speech; none at all. The gentleman misunderstood me. 
I said that the gentleman himself objected to other people mak- 
ing a speech. I have not objected to the gentleman making a 
speech. I am always glad to hear him, whether he is for me 
or against me. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask unanimous consent 
to make a brief suggestion? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] asks unanimous consent to address the House. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLAYTON. My suggestion is that we let this resolution 
181 and the motion in relation thereto and the proposition of 
debate thereon be the order of business on next Friday, begin- 
ning at the hour of 12. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see that we will be any better off then 
than we are now. 

Mr. CLAYTON. We will agree—— 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] withdrawn his point of no quorum or not? 

Mr. MANN. That depends on whether we can go ahead with 
this. 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair can not put any of these re- 
quests unless he does withdraw it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will ask the gentleman to allow me to 
amplify or modify my suggestion, and see if we can not come 
to an agreement whereby we can accommodate everybody who 
wishes to speak on Friday. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman desires to make a request for 
unanimous consent, I will withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the point of no 
quorum temporarily, and the gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent that this whole matter go over until Friday 
and be the first thing after the routine business on Friday; and 
then gentlemen can agree as to how long they are going to de- 
bate or agree not to debate. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, we will agree now. 7 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think you can agree now. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I should like the agreement made now. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman anything to suggest 
about the length of debate? Of course, there can be no debate 
whatever unless there is an agreement to debate. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I suggest, then, that we have four hours 
debate, the time to be equally divided. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Alabama will withdraw 
his motion temporarily, to lay this resolution upon the table, 
the resolution will then be subject to debate, and the gentleman 
from Alabama can at any time move to lay the resolution on 
the table, at the end of 2 hours or 2 hours and 10 minutes, or 
whatever time he wishes, 


Mr. CLAYTON. 
all reasonable, that will bring us to an agreement, and enable my 
esteemed friend the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] to 


I will agree to anything we can do that is at 


make his speech at the earliest possible moment. 
his right to speak. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that this whole matter go over until Friday, and 
that it shall be the first thing after routine business. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And I withdraw my motion to lay on the 
table at this time; but at the conclusion of the debate—the four 
hours, or whatever it is—I shall then renew my motion to lay 
resolution 181 upon the table. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
inquiry. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

My BYRNS of Tennessee. Does or does it not require unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the motion to lay the resolution on 
the table? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; he can withdraw it at any time, in 
the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It has been before the House and 
has been the subject of some discussion. 

The SPEAKER. It has never been voted upon and never 
debated. You can not debate a motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can withdraw his motion at any 
time, of course, this being in the House. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I signified my desire to withdraw it a while 
ago, and I do withdraw the motion here and now, to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This matter goes over as unfinished busi- 
ness until the next meeting of the House under the rule. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. And when it goes over to the next day there 
is no debate on it except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has withdrawn his motion, and 
so the resolution is subject to debate until he renews his motion. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then I will add that I will do what I can 
to accommodate all the gentlemen who wish to speak on this, 
and I suggest now that probably we ought to have a debate of 
four hours on Friday. I would like to reserve for the commit- 
tee one half of that time, the other half to be distributed be- 
tween the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx], and that will be the proposi- 
tion that I will make. And, further, at the end of that four 
hours’ discussion, which I think will be rather useless, I shall 
move that the resolution do lie on the table, in accordance with 
the instructions of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Crayton] now asks unanimous consent that this resolu- 
tion be postponed until next Friday, with the notice which he 
has given. 

Mr, CLAYTON. That is the understanding. 

Mr. MANN. I shall make no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] asks that the consideration of this resolution go over until 
next Friday, with the intimation, of course, that he is willing 
to ask for four hours’ debate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, you were calling the Judiciary 
Committee, as I understand. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] has demanded the regular order, and this is th 
regular order. 8 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PALMER. That matter having been disposed of, is 
not the Philadelphia judgeship bill the unfinished business which 
comes up now automatically? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Speaker, it is unfinished business 
when it is reached in its regular order, and can come up now 
on a call of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. PALMER. ‘There is nothing else on the calendar, so it 
is reached in its regular order right now. 

Mr. MANN. It is not reached in its regular order until it 
is reached in its order on the call of committees. I have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished business undoubtedly comes 
ahead of the call of committees. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to its coming up; but, 
however, it only comes up as unfinished business when it is 


I insist upon 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
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in order like any other matter that is called up by a com- 
mittee. It is not a privileged matter. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the Chair understands that it is 
not privileged. 

Mr. MANN. But as the Judiciary Committee is now on call, 
you can call that, and that will obviate it. 

The SPEAKER. That bill is on the Union Calendar, and 
does not come up under the call of committees until the call of 
committees has consumed 60 minutes, Then the gentleman from 
Alabama or the gentleman from Pennsylvania or anybody else 
could move to go into Committee of the Whole to discuss that 
bill; but the question is whether it does not come up as the 
unfinished business. The only thing that shut it out in the 
first place was this privileged matter. 

Mr. GARDNER. If the Chair will allow me, I do not think 
it comes up as unfinished business. The Chair will remember 
that before Calendar Wednesday was instituted frequently 
bills under calls of committee were left as unfinished business, 
and stood as such until the end of the session. The Chair will 
remember, for instance, that the bill to prevent the Marine 
Band from playing outside engagements was left as unfinished 
business by the adjournment of the House under a call of 
committees. Until that call of committees is reached again, 
until that stage is reached under which the bill is in order, 
then the bill is not unfinished business. In an hour the stage 
will again be reached under which this bill is unfinished busi- 
ness, to wit, when the call of committees is exhausted, and the 
motion to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union will then be in order to consider any par- 
ticular bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman 
from Alabama whether the previous question has ever been 
ordered upon this bill? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that it has 
not. I feel sure about that. 

The SPEAKER. That bill was being considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole, and the particular thing 
under discussion when the House adjourned was a motion of 
the gentleman from Alabama to concur in the first Senate 
amendment. The Chair is inclined to think that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is correct. The Clerk will proceed with 
the call of committees. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the committees. 


LIMIT OF COST OF CERTAIN PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida (when the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds was called). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6383) to amend section 19 of an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize 
the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of cer- 
tain public buildings; to authorize the erection and completion 
of public buildings; to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. On which calendar is that bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It is on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. It can not be considered at this time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am asking unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly the thing that can not be 
done under the rule. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. But it is exactly the thing that we 
did the other day. 

The SPEAKER. It was improperly done then. When the 60 
minutes have been consumed, or when this call of committees has 
gone around, then the Chair would feel under obligations to 
recognize the gentleman from Alabama [Mr CLAYTON] first, 
if he wanted to be recognized, to make a motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole on the Pennsylvania 2 bill, or 
he would recognize the gentleman pr Flori 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, if I = be permitted, 
the Speaker, as I recollect it, a few days ago made the dis- 
tinction, which was correct, in my judgment, that this was an 
emergency matter. 

The SPEAKER. That is true, but the rule does not provide 
for emergency matters. The Chair has no earthly objection to 
recognizing the gentleman and putting his request for unanimous 
consent, if it were not for the rule, but when the Unanimous- 
Consent Calendar was established, that took away from the 
Speaker the power to recognize Members to make requests for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I would respect- 
fully call the Chair’s attention to the fact that when this bill 
was called up the other day I submitted to the Speaker a par- 

liamentary inquiry whether or not it was in order to submit 


the request for unanimous consent which was asked by the gen- 


tleman from Florida. The Speaker stated, referring back to 
the last Congress, that he had distinguished between what h 

considered emergency matters and other matters, and ha 

recognized Members for unanimous consent, and that he con- 
sidered this particular bill as being an emergency measure, 
and therefore decided that it was in order to submit the request 
for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. That is true; but the gentleman does not 
state all that the Speaker said. The Chair then said that on 
one occasion, to save the Government money, he recognized 
four or five gentlemen to call up little bills that the Chair 
thought ought to be disposed of. After he had recognized four 
or five of them the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] 
rose and propounded a parliamentary inquiry and made several 
remarks of his own, the inquiry being whether we were going 
back to the old system, and the Chair has never felt like recog- 
nizing anybody for unanimous consent since that time. The 
rule is positive. The Clerk will proceed with the call of 
committees. 

The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2517) providing 
for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in controversies 
between certain employers and employees. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2517. An act providing for mediation, conciliation, and ar- 
bitration in controversies between certain employers and their 
employees. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Clerk called the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLAYTON rose. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House for the 
purpose of considering the bill (H. R. 6383)—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I was responding to the call 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The call had already gone around. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I thought the Clerk had just reached it 
again, and I rose immediately. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already stated that he would 
first recognize the gentleman from Alabama. Of course each 
gentleman has exactly the same right. The gentleman from 
Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 32) 
to provide for the appointment of an additional circuij district 
judge in and for the eastern district of Pennsylvania and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill (H. R. 32) in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Was not an order entered at the session where 
this bill was taken up before? 

The SPEAKER. That is the recollection of the Chair. If 
that is correct, then you do not have to ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. I was not here, and I do not remember. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PALMER. Would it be in order now to move to disagree 
to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference, while the 
bill is in the House? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I did not understand the inquiry of the 
gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois inquired if, 
when this bill was up before, the order had not been made by 
unanimous consent to consider it in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. That is the recollection of the Chair, which has 
been confirmed. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
yacate that order, and that the Senate amendments be disagreed 
to, and a conference asked. 

Mr. MANN. A further parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Was not the motion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Crayton] to concur in the Senate amendment No. 1 
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pending when the House adjourned for lack of a quorum? Is 
not that the pending question now before the House? 


The SPEAKER. It undoubtedly is. 

* Mr. CLAYTON. Therefore, I asked to vacate it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wyoming rise? 

Mr. MONDELL. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. My recollection is that when this matter 
was under consideration the last time there was no motion 
pending, and that when the point of no quorum was raised 
and a roll call was ordered the Speaker ruled that there was 
no motion before the House and that therefore the roll call 
was simply for the purpose of developing a quorum. 

The SPEAKER, That depends. The purpose of a roll call 
depends entirely on the situation at the time. Now, for instance, 
when they are dividing and some gentleman raises the point of 
no quorum, why then, when the doors are closed and the roll 
is called, they answer on the question that is pending “yea” 
or “nay,” but if you have not reached that stage, then when 
you have the roll call under the circumstances you simply 
answer “here” or “present,” or some equivalent. When the 
House adjourned on the point of no quorum being raised, or 
the House sitting as a Committee of the Whole, the motion of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] was pending to 
concur in Senate amendment No. 1. At least that is the 
recollection of the Chair. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CurLor] moved to disagree. 

Of course, the motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Crayton] was a preferential motion. That is where we were 
when the House adjourned, and that is where we are now. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] submits a unani- 
mous-consent request that the order to consider this bill in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole be vacated and that the 
House disagree to the Senate amendment and 1 5 for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
asks us to agree by unanimous consent to disagree to the Senate 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Yes; and the other Senate amendment, too. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And I will be perfectly frank in saying to 
the gentleman that there will be a vote on this so-called Cullop- 
Mann amendment, whatever action the conferees may take. 

Mr. MANN. I will be perfectly frank with the gentleman 
and say if the conferees should agree in the conference there 
is no possibility of a vote on this amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think we can arrange that. 

Mr. MANN. It can not be arranged. The conference can not 
be divided up, even by the consent of every Member of the 
House, because the conference report goes to both bodies and 
one House can not divide it up. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have seen a separate vote had on appro- 
priation bills. I can not recall exactly when. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has seen a separate vote, but 
where the conferees did not agree upon some item, or he has 
possibly seen the House reject a conference report in toto and 
then have a separate vote on the item. There is no parlia- 
mentary method for dividing up a conference report. 

Mr. CLAYTON. My understanding is that no rule of this 
House is paramount to the unanimous-consent power of the 
House. 

Mr. MANN. But a conference report does not depend upon 
the rule of one House. 

Mr. CLAYTON. But our action in respect thereto in this 
House depends upon the will of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state that if it was at- 
tempted the Chair would undoubtedly rule that you could not 
cut up a conference report. Now, here is the situation which 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] has in mind, in 
all human probability, namely, that the conferees bring in a 
partial report, to which the House agrees, and which leaves 
over certain other matters in controversy that have not been 
agreed to; then some gentleman moves to concur, or to concur 
with an amendment, or to disagree, and in that way what 
might ordinarily be supposed to be a. conference report is divided 
up. But a conference report, if the conferees agree, is to be 
disposed of as an entity or whole. 

Mr. CULLOP. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that probably 


there would not be an agreement. I do not know about that. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLLor] 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 
Mr. CULLOP. In order to get a separate vote on the report 
of the conferees, would it not be in order, if the conferees saw 


fit, to make a partial report on amendment No. 1, and then let 
the House act upon that, and then afterwards make another 
report as to amendment No. 2, and, therefore, get a separate 
vote under the parliamentary rules on each amendment to this 
bill? Now, I can see no reason why that can not be done, and 
I ask the Speaker, as a parliamentary inquiry, if it can not 
be done? 

The SPEAKER. That can be done. Here is the whole situ- 
ation about conference reports: If the conference report is com- 
plete it has to be voted on as an entity. You can not divide it. 

If the conference is incomplete or only partial, then the usual 
procedure is to agree to the partial conference report. That 
throws the rest of it open to a variety of actions and motions. 
Somebody can move to concur. Somebody can move to concur 
with an amendment. Somebody can move to disagree. The 
motion to concur has preference over a motion to concur with 
an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. No, Mr. Speaker, it has not. 
reverse. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it is the reverse of that. All those 
motions can be made. But if it is complete, that is the end of 
it. You have got to vote “yes” or “no” on it. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CULLOP. In order to accommodate the situation that 
exists now in the House, the conferees could readily provide so 
that the House could have a separate vote on each one of these 
amendments 

Mr. MANN. You might as well have it now as at any other 
time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think the Chair is correct as to the indi- 
visibility of a conference report. I was reflecting on the sub- 
ject while the Chair was delivering his opinion, and I think the 
Chair is correct. Of course, the House could express its opin- 
ion on the report, and the debate and the opinion of the House 
rejecting a conference report might be predicated upon opposi- 
tion to only one item in the report. But a disagreement as to one 
item, of course, is a disagreement to the whole report, because 
it must stand all together or fall all together. I think the 
Speaker is right about that. 

What I was endeavoring to do, Mr. Speaker, was to get this 
legislation along. I do not want to deprive any man of his 
vote or of his record on any question, whether it has sub- 
stance in it or whether it is a moot question involved in the 
amendment, 

I do not think the so-called Cullop amendment in the bill is 
worth three hoorays, anyhow [laughter], because the President 
could utterly ignore it. He has the constitutional right to do 
that, and therefore it would be a mere brutum fulmen and would 
not have any other efficacy. Yet, on the other hand, if we 
adopt it I do not think the Constitution is being trampled under 
foot or that civil government on this hemisphere is being en- 
tirely destroyed; and therefore I wanted to get this legislation 
along, the point being that we want a judge over in Phila- 
delphia to relieve that poor; perspiring, overworked judge over 
there who is undertaking to do the work that it requires three 
men to do. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be 30 minutes’ debate on the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Crayton], 15 minutes to be controlled by him 
and 15 minutes to be centrolled by me. 

Mr. PALMER. On which motion? Mr. Speaker, there is a 
request for unanimous consent pending now. The gentleman 
from Alabama has asked unanimous consent to vacate the 
order made. 

The SPEAKER. The matter pending is the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] for unanimous consent 
to vacate the order by which this bill was considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole, to disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Alabama must see that it is not possible for 
me or many other Members of the House to agree by unanimous 
consent to disagree to the Senate amendments. That is an ex- 
pression in favor of the original Cullop amendment, and there- 
fore I am compelled to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the question is on agreeing to the first Senate amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rag as follows: 

Amendment No. 

eens , line 9, ‘strike out all after the word “therein” down to and 
inclu ing * judge,” in line 11 

Mr. MANN. ak Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

there be 15 minutes’ debate on each side of this amendment, to 


It is just the 
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be controlled jointly by the gentleman from Alabama and my- 
self. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that there be 15 minutes’ debate on each 
side of this amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what does the gentleman mean by “on each side”? Does he 
mean pro and con? 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
and I on this side. 

Mr. MANN. It would be under the 5-minute rule, anyhow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have already made all 
the speech I care to make, I believe, except that I want to re- 
peat that there is a poor, dying judge and nobody to discharge 
the duties of that high office; that one judge in this district 
wherein is the city of Philadelphia is undertaking to do the 
work of two judges. From undoubted testimony there is more 
work there than two men can do. This one remaining judge has 
worked unceasingly trying to do the work allotted to himself 
and to his sick colleague. He can not do that work. He is 
working now; he has worked without vacation; he has worked 
without rest; and the work is piling up, and our failure to pro- 
vide for this additional judge in the courts of that district is 
tantamount to a denial of justice, because justice will be so long 
delayed and has been so long delayed in many of these cases as 
to amount to a denial of justice. 

The SPEAKER. If any gentleman desires to oppose this 
amendment, the Chair will recognize him for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 2d day of July, 1912— 
a year ago—a great political party met in Baltimore and there 
promulgated its platform. On that platform and by reason of 
several curious dispensations of Providence that party was 
successful at the polls. Among the declarations contained in 
that platform was the following: 

We commend the Democratic House of Representatives for extending 
the doctrine of publicity to recommendations, verbal and written, upon 
which presidential appointments are made. 

A commendation of the action of the Democratic House in 
adopting a provision which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CLAYTON] now proposes to strike from this bill. When the 
motion was offered to which the platform refers—offered, I 
believe, by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CurLtop]—the 
Democratic side, including, I presume, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Crayton], voted for it, and so received the com- 
mendation of their party and the plaudits of the people. But 
election day came and passed. The party was successful; and 
following time-honored Democratic precedents, the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, leader for the time being 
of his party, now proposes to turn his back upon the declaration 
of the party made in this House a year ago, which was com- 
mended by the party in its platform. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this provision is wise and salutary. 
I am for the provision, and I am against its being stricken from 
the bill, and I am amazed at my friend from Alabama that, 
having led his party in the support of this proposition, he now 
proposes to turn his back upon it because, forsooth, there is 
nothing to be gained to-day, the election having passed, in 
posing before the country as a believer in publicity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are other elections coming, some 
quite imminent; and I rise to suggest to my Democratic friends 
that they at least ought to be consistent from one presidential 
election to another. At least they should be consistent longer 
than a single year on a proposition which they espoused with 
enthusiasm, for which they congratulated themselves in their 
party platform, and which they now propose to repudiate. 

Mr. Speaker, I am against the striking out of the provision. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would like to be heard for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three and one-half min- 
utes left of his original five minutes, 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think that in three and one-half minutes 
I can answer this amazing speech made by the professional 
amazer of the House. [Laughter.] I desire, in perfect good 
humor, to say, in the language of Artemus Ward, that the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming is an amoosin’ cuss; not only an amaz- 
ing one, but an amoosin’ one. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wyoming amazes us as to 
where he gets his misinformation. On every subject save one 
the gentleman from Wyoming has more misinformation than 
any man I have ever seen in Congress. As a correlative of 
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And he is to control the time on that side, 


that, on one subject he has more information, and as a corollary 
to that he speaks oftener on that subject than any man I ever 
knew upon any subject; to wit, he knows more about birds and 
bird lore than any man that ever walked on God’s footstool, and 
speaks oftener than anyone else on that subject. [Laughter.] 
When he talks about the gentleman from Alabama being a 
leader of his party and turning his back, “the gentleman 
from Alabama” desires to say that he has never aspired to be 
a leader of anybody or of any party anywhere, and if he has 
eyer led anybody into error anywhere it has been some time 
when he has persuaded the gentleman from Wyoming to vote 
with him on some measure. The gentleman from Wyoming 
often votes with the gentleman from Alabama, and I am proud 
of that distinction. I like my good friend from Wyoming. He 
always talks with great freedom and with remarkable volubility, 
and sometimes manifests a degree of intelligence that is amaz- 
ing to me. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, why this diatribe against the gentleman 
from Alabama? What has he done? He is merely trying to 
pass a piece of. necessary, nonpartisan legislation; and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama repeats what he has long since said, that 
he does not care whether the Mann-Cullop amendment goes into 
this bill or not. The President could ignore it, if he wanted to, 
because it is an attempt to make him give publicity to executive 
secrets, and that has been tried before, and the Executive is 
always justified in withholding any secrets relating to his office, 
if incompatible with the public good. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. MONDELL. Assuming that what the gentleman has said 
is all true, why did the Democratic Party congratulate itself or 
congratulate the House in its platform for doing just what we 
have now before us? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 
The Democratic Party, either in making platforms or in its 
action here, does not need his guardianship. We will take care 
of all that. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. He can not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. What bearing has that upon this particular 
time? Does not that pertain to the stump? 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it your claim that this amendment is 
unconstitutional? If it is, then your platform congratulated 
the Democrats of the House on an unconstitutional act. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I was not passing on its constitutionality or 
unconstitutionality. I said you could not compel the President 
to do it, and under the present administration, if the President 
should publish everything he has relative to the appointment of 
judges by him, there would be nothing gained in a public way, 
because he is going to appoint only the best and most excellent 
men, for the best of reasons, to judicial office. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] will be voted down, 
as it should be, and I disagree with the gentleman from Ala- 
bama when he says that the passage of this amendment would 
not be binding upon the President of the United States. It 
would be binding upon him because it trespasses upon no pre- 
rogative of his, and as an American citizen I hope never to see a 
man in the White House who will trample under foot any law 
which is made to prescribe his conduct in any public matter. 

I would like to have any gentleman upon the floor of this 
House opposing this amendment point out some good legal 
reason why the President of the United States could ignore this 
law if it was passed. What is there in this law that would 
give him the right to trample it under foot when he came to 
make an appointment and place a judge upon either the Su- 
preme, the circuit, or the district bench of this country? What 
President of the United States would hesitate for a single mo- 
ment to make public the indorsements which moved him in 
making a judicial appointment in this country? The public 
has a right to know, the people of this country have a right 
to know, what are the forces behind every appointment for 
office, behind every man who seeks to administer the law in 
this country, and I take it that the present President of the 
United States would hail with delight the right, crystallized 
into law, directing him as the Chief Executive of this Nation 
to make public the indorsements of every candidate who applied 
to him for appointment to an office. [Applause.] 

Is there any candidate who is carrying to the White House 
indorsements appealing to the President of the United States 
to appoint him to a public office, to administer the laws of this 
great Government, who is ashamed to have his indorsements 
made public? If so, he is unworthy of the appointment and 
unfit to hold the office. 
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Is there an appointing power in this country or in any State 
which would try to shield from the public the indorsements 
attached to the petition of any candidate who has applied to him 
for appointment to an office? They say, Why should he do it? 
What is the benefit of this amendment? It is to protect the 
eourt from unjust criticism and it is to protect the appointing 
power from unjust criticism. If these indorsements are re- 
quired by law to be made public it will do a great deal toward 
removing the criticisms which are now made against the courts 
of this country and made sometimes against the appointing 
power. That is the purpose of this amendment. It is to shield 
the appointing power. It is to shield the parties who obtain 
appointments from unjust criticisms, and it is the thing the 
public has a right to know—how and through what means some 
men obtain the appointment to office, who their indorsers are, 
and from what quarter they came, whether some great interest 
is moying behind them. That is the purpose of this amendment. 
It is a good purpose and one that will prove wholesome in the 
administration of justice. 

My fellow Democrats, let me put this proposition to you: 
This administration is keeping its platform pledges. This is 
one of the platform pledges. A Democratic House within three 
months before the Baltimore convention met passed this amend- 
ment. Our duty is plain; we should keep the pledge and uphold 
the faith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Houston). The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I want two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time has already been dis- 

sed of. 
errs MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for two minutes. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, how much time is there re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Nine minutes in support of the 
motion to concur and five minutes in opposition to it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have two minutes more. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is all that I want. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not to be taken out of the 
time already allowed? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, four months prior to the Balti- 
more convention this amendment was passed through this 
House upon two roll calls and was indorsed by the Democratic 
membership by an overwhelming majority. It was indorsed by 
the Democratic press of the country. It was indorsed by the 
Baltimore convention, the Democratic national convention, on 
the 2d day of last July. It was indorsed in this House when it 
was up before on a roll call, and it has been indorsed upon 
four different roll calls in a Democratic House. I ask you, my 
Democratic brothers, whether within so short a time after the 
Democratic administration has begun under the most auspicious 
circumstances, commanding the respect and confidence of the 
country, living up to the Baltimore platform pledges, whether a 
Democratic House now will repudiate one of the planks in the 
platform and vote it down? If you do, your constituency will 
rebuke you for the act when you return to your homes and ask 
a reindorsement at the polls. The Democratic Party ought to 
keep its pledges. It is bound by its promises to the public. To 
keep this pledge is one of the sacred pledges, and I ask you as 
Democrats to vote down the motion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama and demonstrate to the people of the country your good 
faith. [Applause.] 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman opposed to 
the Cullop amendment or in favor of it? 

Mr. PALMER. I am in favor of the Clayton motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know how 
much time is remaining to those who are opposed to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Five minutes. 

Mr. PALMER. Five minutes on each side? 

The SPEAKER pro témpore. No; eight minutes on the other 

Side. The gentieman from Pennsylvania is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr, Speaker, I am keenly interested in this 
bill to establish an additional judgeship in the eastern district 


of Pennsylvania. and I am strongly hopeful that it soon may 
become a law. It is an emergency matter of a most urgent 
character. The court in Philadelphia is in such a condition 
that if this bill is not soon passed it will be no exaggeration 
whatever to say that there will be an absolute denial of justice. 

I regret more than I can say that this simple little emergency 
measure should be complicated and its passage endangered by 
the injection into it of this controversy about the publicity of 
the indorsement cf judges in general. I attach so little im- 
portance to this so-called principle that I agree entirely with 
the gentleman from Alabama. I do not care whether the 
Cullop-Mann amendment goes into this bill or not. I am ex- 
tremely anxious to have this judgeship for Pennsylvania, and 
I shall be satisfied if Pennsylvania gets it, whether publicity 
must be given to the indorsements or not. As for me, I pro- 
pose to vote against the Cullop amendment, largely because I 
consider that it can have no possible effect whatever. I doubt 
the power of the legislative branch of the Goyernment to con- 
trol or impose conditions upon the right of the executive branch 
of the Government in making appointments to Federal positions. 
The power of appointment is strictly within the rights and 
prerogatives of the Executive. The President makes these 
appointments, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Congress, as such, can neither furnish advice nor withhold 
consent from such appointments, and if it may do this thing 
of hedging the Executive about with conditions regulating his ap- 
pointments that is tantamount to a control of the appointments. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. I can not yield in five minutes. If the 
amendment were ingrafted upon the bill it would be simply 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman better let me ask a question 
rather than to have me make a point of no quorum. 

Mr. PALMER. Very well, I yield to the gentleman on con- 
dition that no point of no quorum be made. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I can not control the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, let alone myself. Now, did anyone appear before 
the Judiciary Committee outside of the gentleman who is now 
addressing the House in favor of this emergency position of 
which he speaks? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. There was a committee of about 20 
gentlemen from Philadelphia, practicing attorneys and judges 
in that district. 

Mr. DONOVAN, You could have answered me yes or no. 

Mr. PALMER. I am answering you yes, and I am telling 
you who it was. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Now, the gentleman has misnamed this by 
calling it “emergency,” because the judge is living. Why did 
he not call the attention of the Judiciary Committee to the 
case where the judge is dead, and there is no one to act, which 
would be more of an emergency case? 

Mr. PALMER. It would not require any action on the part 
of Congress if the judge was dead. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman is a Member of Congress and 
is doing his duty to the people of this country and ought to 
have those positions filled. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not think that statement requires any 
answer. Evidently the gentleman from Connecticut is indorsing 
somebody for judge somewhere who has not yet been appointed. 
I wish him luck, and I hope the prospective judge whom he is 
aoras will finally reach his place upon the bench and quickly 
reach it. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. “Would not it be an answer to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] to say that there is an emer- 
gency here in that the existing judge is utterly incapacitated 
and unable to perform the duties of the office? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. I have said that so many times that 
even the gentleman from Connecticut is fully aware of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] has expired. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PALMER] asks unanimous consent for two minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. That the time be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That the time be extended two 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. PALMER. It will not be necessary to extend the time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman says it will not be neces- 
sary to extend the time. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman is on the other side. 

Mr. MANN. That the time be extended two minutes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was included in the state- 
ment of the Chair, namely, that the time be extended two min- 
utes more. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I only want to say a word about 
the mention of this proposition in the Democratie platform. I 
am as strong a stickler as there is in this House or as there is 
in the country for the faithful redemption of party pledges. I 
believe that whenever a political party makes promises to the 
people as to legislation which it will enact if intrusted with 
power, it behooves the members of that party in legislative place 
to see that those pledges are carried out. But I do not con- 
strue the declaration of the Baltimore convention in reference 
to this matter as anything like a pledge of action on the part 
of the party, anything like a promise which calls for redemption 
hy the party as a party. The Baltimore platform commended 
the principle of publicity of indorsements for public place and 
congratulated the House of Representatives upon the passage 
of a law 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
yield? 

Mr. PALMER. I really have not the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania declines 
to yield. 

Mr. PALMER. I have only a minute. I just wanted to add 
this: That the effect of that platform declaration was that it 
withheld commendation from those gentlemen in Congress who 
had failed upon the one occasion when the matter was up to 
yote that way. There was no condemnation of them. There 
was no promise of legislation in the future. There was no 
pledge which would make it necessary for the party as a party 
tc put this kind of legislation upon the statute books. A plat- 
form of a party may commend many things without binding in- 
dividual members of the party to support those propositions. 
The matter is quite different when it comes to the statement of 
fundamental, vital principles of a great party, coupled with 
pledges to put those principles into statutory form in the shape 
of legislation. Therefore this so-called platform declaration or 
pledge gives me no concern, and I think that no Member should 
feel seriously about the matter when it is called into question 
with reference to a single bill of this kind. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the motion of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled to five minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK Mr. Speaker, we have here the old game of 
teeter-totter. This year for a proposition and next year against 
it! We have here also a rather remarkable change in the mood 
of the House on one occasion from its mood on another occasion. 
I saw the House debate this matter once with the greatest 
gravity. What a far cry it is from that condition of gravity in 
the House to the spirit of levity we have seen here to-day. 

Now, what was the origin of the Cullop amendment, which, 
by the way, I want to say the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cuttor] has earnestly and sincerely and assiduously pressed 
from the time he first introduced it? His amendment was 
originally offered to a bill in this House relating to a judicial 
district in northern Illinois. At that time the whole country 
was engaged in a profound scrutiny of the judiciary. There 
was pending the impeachment proceeding against Judge Arch- 
bald. There was discussion from one end of the country to the 
other about the judiciary, its integrity, and what could be done 
with it to correct it in certain particulars. This House gave 
the most serious attention when the gentleman from Indiana 
offered his amendment, and particularly was attention given to 
it on the Democratic side by reason of the fact that William 
Jennings Bryan in the Commoner had made a notable utterance 
in favor of the idea, one that was quoted extensively editorially 
throughout the country and on the floor of the House. It did 
not appear ridiculous then. It wasa matter of greatest moment, 
and when the vote was taken it stood—I have it here in my 
band—151 in favor of the Cullop amendment and some 80 
against it—almost two to one. Those of us who were not of the 
legal profession voted for the Cullop amendment because we be- 
lieved it was a small step in the right direction. It certainly 
could not do any harm. But we were backed up in our judg- 
ment as to the merit of this proposition by many of the leading 
lawyers of this House. 

Among the men who supported it was the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON], now the head of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The record shows that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. PALMER] also supported the proposition. We found 
plenty of support in that day from the lawyers in this body. 

Now, a year passes. Meanwhile the Democratic Party has in- 
cluded an indorsement of this proposition in its platform. An- 
other judiciary bill comes up, one relating to a district in Penn- 
Sylvania, and who offers the Cullop amendment this time? The 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. And he frankly says he 


does not believe in it. 
barrass the Democrats. 

Now, I am one who, regardless of any partisan feeling in this 
matter, believes in the Cullop amendment. I believe that no 
harm will come to this country if the President shall make 
public the indorsements of the man he appoints to a place on 
the Federal bench. It is a life place. It is a place of supreme 
power. The President and the Senate alone have the choice. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is a widespread belief, I will say to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ds], that certain influences 
have had at times in the past more than their due weight in 
recommendations. Now, I will ask the gentleman from Texas 
what good reason is there for not making public those indorse- 
ments? 

Mr. DIES. I was asking the gentleman if he would allow 
me to ask him a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will say that there is no gocd reason why 
these indorsements should not be made public. 

Mr. MANN rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. MANN. How much, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Three minutes. That is all there is left. 

Mr. MANN. I thought there was more than that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER], as I recall, had two minutes which were not to be 
taken out of the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be notified after I 
have spoken two minutes and a half. Another gentleman from 
Pennsylvania desires to be heard. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I can blame my distinguished 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALukn] for saying that the 
Democratic platform does not mean anything [laughter on the 
Republican side], and was not intended to. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murdock] says that the House was in a spirit of 
levity. I do not know whether that is the truth or not, whether 
the House was acting in a spirit of levity or otherwise. I 
thought the House was quite serious on this subject. 

I would like to suggest to my friend from Kansas [Mr. MUR- 
DOCK] that if he thinks a man has to look solemn and glum in 
order to be serious, the gentleman from Kansas can seldom 
qualify, because with that smiling countenance of his the peo- 
ple would think he was acting in the spirit of levity all the 
time. [Laughter.] The House is serious on this proposition. 
The Democrats are wondering how they are going to get out of 
the hole. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] moves 
to concur in the Senate amendment. He does not expect the 
motion to prevail. Gentlemen on the other side will all go home 
and each one will say, We had another vote, and I voted to 
sustain the Democratic platform and make public all these 
indorsements.” Then the bill goes to conference, and the con- 
ferees come back and this amendment is agreed to, cutting out 
this language, and the next amendment disagreed to, providing 
for an additional judge in Virginia. Then each of the gentle- 
men will say, “ Oh, I had to vote on both propositions at once. 
I was not willing to add a new Federal judge, so that I had to 
stifle my conscience about the platform and vote to cut out this 
amendment.” [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Now, my distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. Curtor], 
who introduced the amendment, and the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Murpock], who favors it, go in for an amendment to 
instruct the conferees as soon as they are appointed, so that this 
ean not be done. But will they do it? That is the only way 
really to test the sense of the House. 

I am satisfied that the conferees will not agree to this 
amendment, because I have too much faith in their good judg- 
ment to believe that they will endeayor to perpetrate such a 
crime upon the country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is recognized for two and one-half minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that some day the 
Democratic Party will be as fair to the people as many of its 
representatives are now undertaking to be fair to themselves in 
this House. The Democratic platform at Baltimore set up the 
pretense of demanding publicity in the matter of indorsements 
of presidential appointees. It was an unwarranted reflection 


He is putting it up here in order to em- 
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upon a Republican administration, which is now coming home 
to plague a Democratic administration. Crying Publicity. 
publicity, publicity,” in the platform at Baltimore, Democrats in 
the House are now seeking to avold publicity in the matter of 
indorsements in relation to judicial appointees to be named by 
a Democratic President. It is evidence of a desire upon the part 
of Representatives to get away from the “bunk” that has been 
practiced upon the people in this and other respects after its 
effects in the campaign no longer apply. 

In the Democratic caucus, despite the publicity platform at 
Baltimore, a tariff bill was prepared and passed. It was a 
party measure considered in secret without a single hearing to 
those whose interests were directly concerned. In this instance 
publicity did not pertain. 

Again this morning, as for several days past, we had an at- 
tempted concealment by the majority of a display of facts and 
particulars in the Diggs-Caminetti case. Unmindful of the Balti- 
more publicity plank, there was an intense desire on the part of 
the other side of the House not to have laid conspicuously before 
the country the revolting particulars in this sensational white- 
slave traflic case. 

Now we are to be hindered in the appointment of a judge 
because of differences in the ranks of the majority as to the pro- 
priety of publishing the indorsements to a Democratic President 
of candidates for a judgeship. Will the people ever be made to 
understand the difference between this sort of party pledge and 
party performance? 

Now, it makes no difference to me whether the Cullop amend- 
ment, demanding publicity, or the so-called Mann amendment, 
which holds the Democratic Party up to its platform pledge, 
remains in the bill or not; the bill ought to pass. It is meritori- 
ous and should be treated by us in a deliberate manner, accord- 
ing to the necessities of the situation and without regard to 
politics. Personally I oppose the Cullop or Mann amendment. 
It was attached to the bill to test the sincerity of the Democratic 
Party, but it is unnecessary and is merely in consequence of a 
pretense to do something for the people for political effect. 

I do not believe it was intended that we, as legislators, should 
embarrass every act of the Executive or should assume, be- 
cause of public criticism, that the Exeentive or any other 
administrative officer is to be continually suspected of a de- 
sire to break the law. In this instance we are called upon to 
exercise our deliberate judgment with respect to the filling of 
a position upon the bench which is virtually vacant because of 
the utter incapacity of a judge. I do not believe in opposing 
this appointment, nor do I think, as Republicans, we should em- 
barrass the Executive because his appointee may be a Democrat. 
Under existing circumstances, the people having elected a Demo- 
cratic administration, it is fair that a Democrat should be ap- 
pointed. We need this judge in the eastern district of Penn- 
Sylvana because of the exigency of business. It is not a time 
to cavil or to raise the point of no quorum. The passage of this 
bill is demanded in the interest of justice and the orderly trans- 
action of business. . 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the Honse for five minutes on the current amendment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CuLtop] should again bring forward this 
amendment. ‘This proposition is, in effect, identical with the 
original Cullop amendment introduced in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. At that time I discussed upon the floor of the House 
the constitutionality and merits of this amendment. I have not 
the present amendment before me, but the original was in these 
words: 

Hereafter, before the President shall appoint any district, circuit, or 
supreme judge, he shall make public all indorsements made in behalf 
of any applicant. 

Mr. Speaker, the powers of our Government are divided into 
three branches by the Constitution, the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive. The power to appoint Federal judges is con- 
ferred upon the Executive, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, by the express terms of section 2 of Article II of 
the Constitution in these words, referring to the power of the 
President: 


concur; and he shall nominate, and by and wi 
pe Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls, ju 

States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and 


which shall be established by law ; but the Congress may by law vest the 
a intment of such in * 
appointment of such Interior oficera as, they Chink proper in the Presl- 

Mr. Speaker, it is always dificult to find precedent for the 
establishment of n position which is so clear as never to have 
been challenged from an authoritative source. However, if the 
House will indulge me, I think I can make it perfectly clear 
that the Cullop amendment is as repugnant to the Constitution 
as theft is to the Ten Commandments. 

The appointive power, so far as concerns a consideration of 
this proposition, is exclusively vested in the President. True, 
the Constitution provides that the appointive power, as relates 
to inferior officers, may be vested in the courts of law or heads 
of departments. The Congress has not seen proper to so vest 
the appointment of these inferior officers, and if it should enact 
a provision transfering the appointive power to courts of law 
or the heads of departments such appointive power would be 
as exclusive in them as it is now in the President. 

That this appointive power is exclusive and not subject to 
limitations other than prescribed by the Constitution itself has 
been the opinion of all our Presidents, as far as they have 
given expression to their views, and no other branch of the 
Government has ever successfully challenged or seriously con- 
troverted the correctness of that view. 

The power conferred by the Constitution upon the President 
to appoint Federal judges is embraced in the same article and 
section with the provision that the President shall appoint for- 
eign ministers. The power to appoint in the case of the min- 
ister fs, of course, as exclusive as in the case of the judge. 
The first attempt of the House of Representatives to encroach 
upon the powers of the President conferred by the terms of this 
provision of the Constitution occurred on the 24th of March, 
1796, during President Washington’s second term of office. On 
that day the House passed a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to lay before the House a copy of the instructions to the 
minister of the United States who negotiated the treaty with 
the King of Great Britain, together with such correspondence 
and documents as might not be improperly disclosed. President 
Washington declined to comply with the resolution because, as 
he said: $ 

It is perfectly clear to my understanding that the assent of the House 
of Representatives is not necessary to the validity of a treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution gives the President the power 
to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to appoint these officers. In 1834 President Andrew Jackson 
nominated certain directors of the Bank of the United States, 
and these nominations were rejected by the Senate. In a mes- 
sage to the Senate upon the subject President Jackson said: 

I disclaim all pretension of right on the part of the President 
officialy to inquire Into or call in question the reasons of the Senate 
for pattem any nomination whatsoever, As the President is not 
responsible to them for the reasons which induce him to make a nomi- 
nation, so they are not responsible to him for the reasons which Induce 
them to rej it In these respects each is Independent of the other 
and both responsible to their respective constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Senate, clothed with the power to advise 
with the President in regard to appointments, and to reject 
them, has not the power to call in question the reasons which 
actuated the President, how can it be for a moment contended 
that the House possesses any such power? 

In ‘another case of disagreement arising between President 
Jackson and the Senate the President said in a message to 
that body: 

The executive is a coordinate and independent branch of the Goy- 
ernment equally with the Senate, and I have yet to learn under what 
constitutional authority that branch of the Legislature has a right to 
pba 5 of me an account of any communication, either verbally or in 

ting, made to the heads of departments acting as a Cabinet council. 
As well might I be required to detail to the Senate the free and private 
conversations I have heid with those officers on any subject relating 
to their duties and my own. 

If this is a different case, it must be conceded to be a much 
stronger one than the Cullop amendment, for Cabinet officers 
are not constitutionally provided for as such, but are created by 
acts of Congress under the Constitution. 

President Tyler so clearly defines the powers of the several 
branches of Government in respect of the subject matter of 
the Cullop amendment that I shall insert the whole of his mes- 
sage to Congress upon the question: 

WasuHinctoy, D. C., March 23, 1842. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 


A resolution adopted by the House of Representatives on the 16th 
Instant, in the following words, viz, “ Resolved, That the President of 
the United States Pont the heads 
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If it were consistent with the rights and duties of the executive 

department, it would afford me great pleasure to furnish in this, as in 
all cases in which proper information is demanded, a ready compliance 
with the wishes of the House of Representatives. But since, in my view, 
general consideration of policy and propriety, as well as a proper 
efense of the rights and ops Peeing of the executive depa ent, 
require of me, as the Chief Magistrate, to refuse compliance with the 
terms of this resolution, it is incumbent on me to urge for the consid- 
eration of the House of 
give the desired information. 

All appointments to office made by a President become, from the date 
of their nomination to the Senate, official ac which are matter of 
record and are at the proper time made known to the House of Repro 

sentatives and to the country. But applications for office or letters 
respecting appointments or conversations held with individuals on such 
subjects are not official proceedings and can not by any means be made 
to partake of the character of official proceedings unless, after the 
nomination of such person so writing or conyersing, the President shall 
think proper to lay such correspondence or such conversations before 
the Senate. Applications for office are in their very nature confidential, 
and if the reasons assigned for such applications or the names of the 
applicants were communicated, not only would such implied confidence 
be wantonly violated, but, in addition, it is quite obvious that a mass 
of vague, incoherent, and personal matter would be made public at a 
vast consumption of time, money, and trouble, without accomplishing or 
tending in any manner to accomplish, as it appears to me, any useful 
object connected with a sound and constitutional administration of the 
Government in any of its branches. 

But there is a considerdtion of a still more effective and lofty char- 
acter which is, with me, entirely decisive of the correctness of the view 
that I have taken of the question. While I shall ever eyince the great- 
est readiness to communicate to the House of Representatives all proper 
information which the House shall deem necessary to a due dischar, 
of its constitutiona] obligations and functions, yet it becomes me, 
defense of the Constitution and laws of the United States, to protect 
the executive department from all encroachment on its powers, gb rp 
and duties. In my judgment, a compliance with the resolution which 
has been transmitted to me would be a surrender of duties and powers 
which the Constitution has conferred exclusively on the Executive, and 
therefore such compliance can not be made by me nor by the heads of 
departments by my direction. The appointing power, so far as it is 
bestowed on the President by the Constitution, is conferred without 
reserve or qualification. The reason for the appointment and the re- 
sponsibility of the 8 rest with him alone. F can not per- 
ceive anywhere in the Constitution of the United States any right 
conferred on the House of Representatives to hear the reasons which an 
applicant may urge for an appointment to ofice under the executive 
department or any duty 0 upon the House of Representatives by 
which it may become responsible for any such appointment. 

Any assumption or misapprehension on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of its duties and powers in respect to appointments b 
which it encroaches on the zips and duties of the executive depart 
ment is to the extent to which it reaches dangerous, impolitic, and 
unconstitutional. 

For these reasons, so perfectly convincin 
respectfully to repeat, in conclusion, that 
request contained In the above resolution. 


to my mind, I be 
can not comply 


leave 
th the 


Joun TYLER. 


Mr. Speaker, an attempt was made by the Senate during the 
first term of President Cleveland to encroach upon the constitu- 
tional powers of the Executive in very much the same fashion 
as proposed by the Cullop amendment. That attempted usurpa- 
tion was combated by every Democrat who sat in that body. 
Among the Democratic Senators who then combated this doc- 
trine, I may mention Coke and Maxey, of Texas; Pugh, of Ala- 
bama; Vest, of Missouri; and Jackson, of Tennessee, who later 
became an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Time forbids me to quote from all of the speeches and 
reports of these learned expounders of the Constitution, but at 
the risk of tiring the House I shall read from the speech of 
Senator Coke, of Texas. 

Senator Coke said: 


Think for a moment, Mr. President, of the condition in which the 
President would be placed under the operation of the rule laid down by 
the Senator from Vermont. The President has vested in him all the 
executive power of the Government—that power which enforces the 
laws and appoints and removes officers. Who would write to the - 
dent recommending the removal of a dishonest officer; who would 
write him of suspicions that an officer was faithless; who would write 
him warning him against a bad man seeking an appointment; who 
would advise him of anything going wrong, if all these letters were to 
be = to the public and liable at any time sag the su tion of 
artisan malice to be published to the world? The President would be 
solated; his sources of information would be cut off, and his efficiency 
as an executive officer greatly impaired. In all our courts certain con- 
fidential communications are protected on grounds of public policy, and 
where is a higher public policy than that which protects the President 
in withholding his private and personal papers from the public gaze 
when through that means the entire executive department of a great 
government receives increased vigor and efficiency? 

In refusing courteously but firmly to deliyer upon demand of the 
Senate papers referring to the suspension of officers, a matter resting 
solely within the discretion of the President, with which the Senate 
has no concern and over which it has no jurisdiction, and in refusing 
to deliver copies of private, unofficial, and personal papers, while tender- 
ing to the Senate promptly all public and official papers and documents 
in the departments, the President has walked in the path trodden by all 
his predecessors. George Wash on, the first President, established 
the first precedent In a similar ease, and the record has been read in 
this debate to establish it. 

Andrew Jackson more than once maintained the prerogatives of the 
presidential cffice by refusing to So with demands of the same 
character, and John Tyler and President Grant, and even Mr, Ha 
in notable instances, the records of all which h 
debate by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ust what Mr. Cleveland has done so well in this case. Mr. Cleveland 

as illustrious company and an unbroken line of precedents to support 


Representatives my reasons for declining to 


him. The chairman of the Judiciary Committee, with all his ability 
and research, and although challenged 0 the Senator from Alabama 
e 


pi Pugh] to produce an instance in which a demand like this upon 
esident Cleveland has been acceded to by a President of the United 
States, has failed to find one. He has not shown a single one. Ail 


such demands have the beginning of this Government, the time 
of Washington, been repelled as invasions of the executive domain 
without a single exception. Whenever the question has been made it 
has been decided as „Cleveland has determined it. 

Mr. Speaker, in all the discussions of the Cullop amendment, 
either upon the floor of the House or in the press, there has 
never been offered in support of its constitutionality a single 
precedent, decision, or suggestion from an authoritative source. 
In view of the fact that the author and supporters of this 
amendment have been repeatedly challenged for some authority 
in support of its soundness, I feel justified in concluding that 
they have failed to produce such authority because of the fact 
that none such exists. 

I shall therefore feel justified, in the absence of some respect- 
able precedent or authority in support of this amendment, in 
continuing to entertain the opinion that it was brought forward 
in the first instance and is resurrected now in obedience to that 
ignorant and impatient clamor against the Constitution of the 
United States which manifests itself with most violence in those 
quarters where that instrument is least understood. 

I have not attempted a discussion of the merits of the Cullop 
amendment, if it has any. It has been my purpose to show 
that it is an attempted violation of the law—the organic law, 
the highest law of the land. As a Member of Congress, I have 
taken an oath to support this Constitution, which the Cullop 
amendment proposes to violate. Therefore if the Cullop amend- 
ment was otherwise a wholeome measure, I would not violate 
my oath of office by voting for it. But, Mr. Speaker, it is not 
only unlawful, it is unwholesome as well. When the makers 
of the Constitution divided the powers of government into three 
coordinate branches their purpose was to head off despotism and 
safeguard the rights and liberties of the people. The love of 
power, of prerogative, is among mankind universal. That is 
not only true of our time and our people but of all time and all 
peoples. 

Samuel Johnson, the great philosopher, has very truly ob- 
served that few men desire to take human life, but that a 
yery great number covet the power. 

I know of no better way to make clear the wisdom of check- 
ing and balancing power than to quote the words of James 
Madison : 


But the great security against a gradual concentration of the several 
powers in the same department consists In giving to those who ad- 
minister each department the necessary constitutional means and per- 
sonal motives to resist encroachments of the others. The provision for 
defense must in this, as in all other cases, be made commensurate to 
the danger of the attack. Ambition must be made to counteract am- 
bition. The interest of the man must be connected with the con- 
stitutional rights of the place. It may be a reflection on human 
nature that such devices should be necessary to control the abuses of 

overnment. But what is government itself but the greatest of all re- 

ections on human nature? If men were angels, no government would 
be necessary. If angels were to govern men, neither external nor in- 
ternal controls on government would be necessary. In framing a gov- 
ernment, which is to be administered by men over men, the great 
difficulty lies in this: You must first enable the government to control 
the governed; and in the next place oblige it to control itself, 


The wisdom of dividing the powers of government among sev- 
eral bodies of magistracy has long been recognized as an indis- 
pensable check upon despotism. Montesquieu, that great econo- 
mist from whom the founders so largely drew wise inspiration, 
made these sage observations upon this question: 


When the legislative and executive powers are united in the same 
person or in the same body of magistrates there can be no liberty, be- 
cause apprehension may arise lest the same monarch or senate snould 
enact tyrannical laws to execute them in a tyrannical manner. 

Again, there is no liberty if the Paty 4 ower be not separated 
from the executive and legislative. ere it joined with the legislative 
the life and liberty of the ven would be exposed to arbitrary con- 
trol, for the judge would then the legislator, Were it joined to the 
executive power the ju might behave with violence and oppression, 

There would be an end of everything were the same man or the same 

, whether of the nobles or the people, to exercise those three pow- 
ers—that of enacting laws, that of executing the public resolutions, and 
of 9 the causes of individuals, 


jects 
In the Republics of Italy, where these three powers are unite 
less liberty than in our monarchies, 


Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was in vigorous accord with this view, as may be 
seen from the following from his pen: 


An elective despotism was not the Government we fought for, but 
one which should not only be founded on free principles, but in which 
the powers of government should be so divided and balanced among the 
several bodies of magistracy as that no one could transcend their legal 
limits without effectually checked and restrained by others. 
For this reason that convention which passed the ordinance of govern- 
ment laid its foundation on this basis, that the legislative, executive, 
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and sanoan departments shouid be separate and distinct, so that no 
person should exercise the powers of more than one of them at the 
same time. 

To the same effect was the declaration of Mr. Madison that— 

The accumulation of all powers, legislative, executive, and 3 
in the same hands, whether of one, a few, or many, and whether heredi 
tary, 1 or elective, may justly be pronounced the very 
definition of tyranny. 

Abraham Lincoln fully agreed with the founders, as may be 
seen from this declaration from his first inaugural address: 

A ROAY held in restraint by constitutional checks and limita- 
tions, and always changing easily with deliberate canes of popular 
opinions and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. 

Mr. Speaker, the wisdom of the constitutional division of 
powers between the branches of government is so apparent, and 
has been so long undisputed, that I could fill a volume from the 
writings of our great statesmen and patriots. But lest I tire 
the patience of those who do me the honor to follow this dis- 
course, I shall content myself with but another such quotation, 
and that from President James K. Polk, in these words: 

Congress, and each House of Con hold under the Constitution 
a check upon the President, and he, by the power of the qualified veto, 
a check upon Congress. When the President recommends measures to 
Congress he avows in the most solemn form his opinions, gives his 
voice in their favor, and pess himself in advance to approve them 

by Congress. If he acts without due consideration, or has 
been influenced by toppat or corrupt motives, or if from any other 
cause Congress, or either House of Con shall differ with him in 
opinion, they exercise their veto upon his recommendations and reject 
em; and there is no appeal from their decision but to the people at 
the ballot box. These are proper checks upon the Executive, wisely 
interposed by the Constitution. None will be found to object to them 
or to wish them removed. It is equally important that the constitu- 
tional checks of the Executive upon the legislative branch should be 
preserved. 

What, then, Mr. Speaker, is the excuse for this attempted 
violation of the Constitution which we have each taken an oath 
to support? The gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Curxor ], who 
is the author of this amendment, should be qualified to explain 
its purpose. He said: 

Let me put this question. There is unrest in the public mind to-day. 
Forget not the force and effect it is erent throughout the Republic. 
It is better to satisfy public demand than to disregard it. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe for an instant that intelligent 
public opinion anywhere in the United States demands the 
passage of this amendment. If any such demand exists among 
the people anywhere, it is because they have been misled as to 
the illegality of this proposition and misinformed as to the 
necessity urged for its passage. It is inconceivable to my mind 
that any citizen should demand of a Representative the doing 
of a thing which he is forbidden to do by his oath of office. 
Nor do I perceive how public opinion, should it ever become 
so blind and violent, could expect honest government and whole- 
some reform at the hands of Members of Congress who could 
be terrorized into a violation of their oaths to support the Con- 
stitution. 

This resolution carries with it the false and sinister sugges- 
tion to the American people that all is not well at the White 
House in the matter of appointing Federal judges. 

Coming from the people’s most direct representatives at the 
National Capital, such an imputation, if allowed to go unchal- 
lenged, is calculated to shake public confidence in the Presi- 
dency. This sinister and illegal assault by suggestion was first 
made while William H. Taft was President. Ex-President Taft 
needs no eulogy at my hands. The historian will write him 
down as an able and patriotic statesman. He was probably 
more careful in the selection of Federal judges than any one 
of his illustrious predecessors; and, in my judgment, did as 
much, if not more, to improve the personnel of the judiciary 
than any President before him. 

This resolution makes its second advent during the first term 
of President Woodrow Wilson, in whose patriotism and in- 
tegrity the American people, without regard to politics, have 
implicit confidence. What, then, is the excuse for it unless it 
be an attempt to create prejudice among illiterate constituencies? 

Mr, Speaker, the great officers of this Government are im- 
bued with honesty and patriotism, and so they have been since 
the foundation of the Government, 

That abuses have crept into the state I will not deny. And 
what government, past or present, has been free of abuses? 
Our Government has grown rapidly; our natural resources 
have surpassed in richness anything the world ever knew; and 
the result has been quick development, the colossal and danger- 
ous concentration of wealth, carrying in its train many evils 
and abuses which it becomes the duty of wise and patriotic 
legislators to correct. But the foundation of the structure is 
sound and stable. The Constitution, generally broad enough 
for all wise reform, carries in its provisions a means of amend- 
ment if found insufficient. 


If there has grown up a distrust of our system and its work- 
ings, it has been due not to defects in the Constitution but to 
the tardy use of the powers of the Constitution in effecting 
reform. 

Mr. Speaker, if public opinion demands that the President be 
no longer trusted to exercise his constitutional duties in appoint- 


‘ing to office without limitations by Congress, then let us take 


steps to amend the Constitution, not violate it. 

To my mind this is a large and a serious question. I am not 
concerned with the effect it would have on the present occu- 
pant of the Presidency should it pass. Like Washington, Madi- 
son, and Jackson, President Wilson would rebuke our imperti- 
nence and go right along discharging his constitutional duties in 
disregard of the Cullop infraction. But the mischief lies in the 
attempt of this proposition to feed and fatten the ignorance and 
passions of certain elements in our country who look upon our 
flag as an emblem of oppression, upon Congress as the tool of 
lobbyists, and who regard the Presidency and the Supreme Court 
as being in sympathy, if not in collusion, with criminal wealth. 
If I believed that either branch of this Goyernment was cor- 
rupt I would despair for the cause of free government. But I 
know, Mr. Speaker, as does the author of this amendment, that 
venality in high place does not exist in either branch to such an 
extent as to have any effect upon legislation. 

But venality is not the only foe of free government. The 
people must have confidence in their agents, and those agents 
most possess the courage to deal candidly with the people. 

To those gentlemen who seek to establish themselyes as 
friends of the people by constantly inveighing against imaginary 
abuses I would commend the words of the great Chinese sage, 
Confucius : 

The requisites of government are that there be sufficiency of food, 
sufficiency of military equipment, and the confidence of the people in 
their ruler. f it can not be helped, and one of these must be dis- 
pensed with, let it be military equipment. If one of the remaining 
must be dispensed with, part with food. From of old death has been 
the lot of all men; but if the people have no falth in their rulers, there 
is no standing for the state. 

God forbid that the men who guide this Republic should ever 
be touched with the leprous hand of venality or that the people 
should ever be brought to lose confidence in faithful public 
officials by the vaporings of shifty demagogues. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
asks consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I propose to vote for this so-called 
Cullop amendment. In fact, as it passed the House in this bill 
I believe it was partly worded by me. I am not proposing to 
compare records as to demagogy with anybody. I propose to 
vote for this amendment because I believe that in this age and 
time we, as the representatives of the people, are more and 
more in favor of giving to the people the full knowledge of all 
the motives that govern our actions. At one time I had some 
doubt as to whether we had the right to demand of the Presi- 
dent publicity of the indorsements for his appointments, but I 
believe that under the oath of the President to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and under his obligation to sup- 
port all laws in pursuance of the Constitution, if we pass a law 
requiring that he give publicity to the indorsements of those 
whom he appoints to the judiciary, under that law he will obey 
his oath and make public such indorsements. And I believe the 
time has come when the public has the right to know and ought 
to know what motives, influences, and powers are back of every 
appointment. As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] has 
said, it does no harm to the President to give out such indorse- 
ments. No man appointed to office should be ashamed of his 
indorsements or wish to have them kept secret, and if he does 
wish them kept secret or is ashamed of them we ought that 
much the more to know them. For my part I believe in the law. 
I believed in it when we first passed it in this House, and believe 
in it now. I believe it is right in principle as well as in party 
policy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment striking out the so-called Cullop amendment. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. CLAYTON, and Mr. MANN demanded 
a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands a 
division. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. I demanded it too, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois, the. gentle- 
man from Alabama, and the gentleman from Kansas all de- 
manded it. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 49, noes 88. 

Accordingly the motion to concur was rejected. 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, Mr. Speaker, I understand that that 
motion being lost, it is equivalent to a vote that the House 
disagree to the Senate amendment. Is that the result? 

The SPEAKER. That vote is equivalent to disagreeing to the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the conferees ap- 
pointed on the part of the House be instructed to adhere to the 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. MANN. This is not the time to make that motion. 

Mr. CULLOP. I understand that the proper time to make 
that motion is between the time of voting to send the bill to 
conference and the appointment of the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. But there has been no motion for the ap- 
pointment of conferees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 
proper time for the gentleman’s motion is after the House has 
agreed to the conference and before the conferees are appointed. 

Mr. CULLOP. I understand that this vote is equivalent to 
ordering a conference. 

The SPEAKER. No conference has been provided for, and 
nobody can guess that it ever will be. 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that a conference 
be asked, and that the conferees be instrueted 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is premature in making 
that motion. There is another amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. There is another amendment upon which I 
desire the action of the House. 

Mr. MANN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MANN, I was only going to help out the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I move that the House disagree to the 
second amendment of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
disagree to the second amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That relates to the additional judgeship in 
West Virginia. ` 

Mr. MANN. I ask to have that amendment reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint an additional 
circuit j e for the fourth circuit, who shall receive the same salary 
as other circuit Judges now receive, and shall reside within the said 

3 , That the office of circuit udge to which Robert 

Hy sppomted is hereby abolished and no 
successor shall be appointed to fiil said office.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama to disagree to the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MANN) there were—ayes 122, nays 9. 

So the Senate amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I now move that a conference 
be asked for on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and 
the conferees be appointed upon the part of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I think that I am not premature 
in rising to make my motion at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following con- 
ferees— 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, one moment—a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. If the gentleman desires to be recog- 
nized to instruct the conferees, should he not be recognized at 
this time? 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly; Mr. Speaker, it will be too late 
to instruct conferees after they are appointed. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. If the conferees are announced, would 
not the point of order lie against the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. The gentleman from In- 
diana is entitled to recognition at this time. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the conferees be 
instructed to adhere to the disagreement of the House to Sen- 
ate amendment No. 1. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair announces the 
result of his count I would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas. I would suggest to the gentleman that 
he could make the point of no quorum after we have had a vote 
upon the motion of the gentleman from Indiana, and it would 
be just as effective then as if it were made now. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, that is correct. I thank thee, 
Roderick, for the word.” I only want to be sure of my point 
of no quorum against this political excrement. I withdraw the 
point of order for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his 
point of order of no quorum, and the question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana that the conferees on the part of 
the House be instructed to adhere to the action of the House 
in disagreeing to the Senate amendment No. 1. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is not the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana debatable? I desire to be heard upon it for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is unusual, it is extraor- 
dinary, it occurs to me, in the first instance, especially after 
the House has voted its wishes in reference to Senate amend- 
ments, to instruct its conferees. There certainly ought to be, 
and there usually is in the ordinary and usual—I will not say 
decent—course of parliamentary intercourse between the two 
bodies, opportunity for at least one free conference. The Sen- 
ate would be justified, Mr. Speaker, I think, in refusing to have 
a conference in the first instance if the House should send its 
conferees over bound hand and foot. We have had some 
such occurrences in my experience in the House. I do not 
recall the bill, but I remember one instance where under 
similar circumstances the Senate declined to meet the House 
conferees until they had had an opportunity for a full and free 
conference upon the bill. It is presumed after this vote has 
been taken upon this amendment that the conferees will carry 
out the will of the House as expressed by its vote, and we ought 
not in the first instance, Mr. Speaker, both out of regard for 
the gentlemen, our own Members who will represent us, and out 
of regard also for the usual courtesy of full and free conference 
between the two Houses, to instruct our conferees at this time. 
It is unusual to do so. It is true that this amendment is an 
unusual amendment. It is true that there are many of us who 
do not agree with this unusual and extraordinary amendment. 
In my opinion, if it was adopted by both the House and Senate 
the President would be justified in not paying any attention to 
it and in disregarding it entirely. I shall not discuss that 
question at this time. I simply rose to call the attention of the 
House to what is proposed by this unusual effort to instruct the 
conferees. 

Mr, DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. DIES. I would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia 
if all the authorities, beginning with the organic law down to 
the present time, do not declare in unequivocal terms, wherever 
touched upon, that an amendment in the terms of the Cullop 
amendment is violative of the terms of the Constitution? 

Mr DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I have the floor, and I have 
no desire to be interrupted by a parliamentary inquiry. Mr. 
Speaker, I did not discuss that question, because, in my opinion, 
we have passed beyond that stage of it. Upon a roll call on 
two separate occasions I voted against this amendment, and I 
am prepared upon all occasions to vote against the amendment 
or one of like character. I agree with the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, I was endeavoring, if I could, to answer the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies]. I agree with him thor- 
oughly that any effort of this sort is an encroachment by the 
legislative branch on the powers of the Executive. That is the 
main reason, and the chief reason, why I have always voted 
against it. I did not, as I say, undertake to discuss that mat- 
ter, because I wanted the House, before it voted on the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP], to instruct the 
conferees—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr, GARRETT of Texas. If this amendment had been pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of the House, would it have been 
an encroachment on the executive department? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think so. I do not think it makes any 
difference by which branch it is proposed. 
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. Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does not the gentleman know that 
the Senate calls every day for papers to be sent over there by 


the Executive? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; I know. I know that President 
Cleveland, in 1886 or 1887, declined to furnish to the Senate 
this very kind of information, and that question when sub- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judiciary, composed of such 
men as Edmunds, Hoar, Vest, George, and Pugh, investigated 
it thoroughly, and that a majority of the committee of the Sen- 
ate reported that the Senate had not any power to compel the 
President to furnish this information. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BARTLETT] has expired. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed 

Mr. MANN. Is not the gentleman entitled to an hour, inas- 
much as he has taken the floor? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I have said all I desire to 
say. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker—— 

. The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman was en- 
titled to an hour. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
time. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Was it not the understanding that the amend- 
ments were to be considered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. MANN. The report of the conferees is never considered 
in the Committee of the Whole. The Committee of the -Whole 
can not ask for a conference. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres]. 

. Mr. FOSTER. I understand that. It was to be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPHAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois |Mr. Foster] that the House had gotten through with 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DIES rose. 

The SPEAKER. 
Texas rise? 

Mr. DIES. the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], 
having been recognized for an hour and not haying used his 
time, yielded 10 minutes to me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] reserved his time, and the Chair recognized the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. MANN, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] entitled to the time? 

The SPEAKER. He undoubtedly is if he would reserve his 
right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] 
is recognized. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Theu I am happy. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] 
is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I have never been able to under- 
stand upon what authority either the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dies] or the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] 
asserts that no President has ever recognized this demand. 
The gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from Georgia 
overlooked the Constitution in this case. The President of the 
United States could not appoint this judge unless he was given 
authority to do so by a statute here. This Congress can au- 
thorize the Attorney General of the United States by a statute 
to appoint this judge, and the President would have nothing 
to do with it under the Constitution. We construe the Consti- 
tution as it is written and not as somebody would have it 
written. [Applause.] 

This is a statutory office, and Congress has the power to say 
under a clause of the Constitution how this judge shall be ap- 
pointed and what officer shall appoint him. Congress has the 
power to say that yonder court which sits midway between this 
House and the Senate of the United States shall be authorized 
to name every Federal judge of every inferior court in this 
country without the action of the House or of the Senate of 
the United States. Congress has the right to say that the head 
of any department in this Government can appoint this or every 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 


For what purpose does the gentleman from 


He is now? 
He is now. 


other judge except the judges of the Supreme Court, with or 
without confirmation by the Senate. That is the Constitution 
of our country, and able constitutional lawyers had as well 
begin to read it as it is written and as it has been construed. 

Mr. Cleveland, when President, recognized this right, and I 
challenge gentlemen upon this floor to show a single instance 
in the 135 years of the history of the American Republic where 
a single President has ever challenged this right or denied this 
power. [Applause.] Oh, they mistake the constitutional pro- 
vision for removal and treat it as the one for appointment of 
officials. These two provisions are entirely dissimilar. 

The Constitution of our country clothes the President with 
the exclusive power of removal, and the courts and the Chief 
Executives have always guarded that power, but no court or 
President ever challenged the right of Congress to do what 
Congress is doing here to-day on this question. When the 
civil tenure of office act was passed, Andrew Johnson or no 
other man in the Senate or House ever challenged it upon the 
ground of the principle incorporated in this amendment. But 
it was challenged on the proposition concerning the removal 
from office, and very properly so. 

Mr. DIES, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CULLOP. In a minute. Andrew Johnson escaped im- 
peachment because the civil tenure of office act attempted to 
take from the President the exclusive right of removal from 
office, and therefore was depriving him of this constitutional 
guaranty. Read the debates. Why, you can take the cases 
in which Presidents have acted from the beginning of the 
Government down, and I defy any gentleman to point to a single 
instance in which the Presidents have refused to make pub- 
licity of this question when it was asked of them in a proper 
way. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Not now. Let me refer to the Cleveland 
case in Alabama. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] wants to be right, I know, but sometimes in an over- 
enthusiastic spirit he gets wrong, and he got wrong in this 
case. Listen, gentlemen, and I will give you the facts about 
that case. In that Alabama case they demanded of President 
Cleveland to furnish the proof and his reasons for the removal 
of a district attorney, and he refused, and that is how you 
gentlemen have gotten wrong on this question. You never got 
the facts right. He refused to give them the papers that led 
to the removal of that district attorney, because he said, and the 
Senate said, and every court has said, that that power was 
exclusively lodged in him, and it was not the subject of sen- 
atorial or judiciary inquiry. But when they came to ask him 
for the recommendations, the indorsements upon ‘which he 
appointed the successor of the district attorney in Alabama, 
patriotic, able, and brave as he was, he turned over to them 
cheerfully all of the indorsements and every paper bearing 
on the questions upon which he had made the appointment. 
[Applause.] 

Those are the facts in the Alabama case, and that is the 
course that President Cleveland pursued. Yea, Grover Cleve- 
land was too good a lawyer to question the Constitution upon 
this question. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia. 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; with pleasure. , 

Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia. I was somewhat surprised at 
the gentleman's proposition, that the President of the United 
States might be divested of the power to appoint this judge. It 
struck me as novel. I want to ask the gentleman what his con- 
struction is of this language of section 2 of Article II of the 
Constitution, referring to the President: 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur ; und he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
pned States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 

I wanted to ask the gentleman under what clause of the Con- 
stitution the appointment of a Federal judge is provided for 
other than what I have read? 

Mr. CULLOP. Listen. The gentlemen who combat my con- 
tention do not read all of that provision of the Constitution. I 
will read the remainder of it: 


But the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think Papper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 


[Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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I am talking to you about the real Constitution—all of the 
Constitution on this proposition. I am talking to you about the 
Constitution of my country. I am not talking about the Consti- 
tution that reactionaries would have to be the Constitution. They 
seem to only be bound by a part of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. You gentlemen ought to have a caucus over 
there. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CULLOP. What is this judge? He is an inferior officer, 
and that clause of the Constitution gives the right to Con- 
gress to put the appointment in the President, in the courts, or 
in the heads of departments if it sees fit. That is the Constitu- 
tion of our country, and when you say by statute that the 
President can appoint this officer, when you say by statute that 
he shall have the authority to appoint this officer, and this 
Congress has that power, it likewise has the power to say how 
he shall appoint him. These propositions are self-evident, and 
I take it no one will seriously deny it. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. I have not the time now. Do you mean to 
say that the Constitution gives the right to invest a man with 
power but does not give the right to say how he shall exercise 
that power? Whenever that comes to be the construction of the 
Constitution, law writers upon this subject will have to change 
all that has heretofore been written and said on this question. 
A new doctrine will be adopted. If the power exists to give a 
man the right of appointment, the power to define how it shall 
be exercised may be prescribed. If the power exists to say 
what will be the qualifications of a judge, the power also exists 
to define eligibility for the office. One of these propositions 
follows the other as truly as day and night follow each other. 

Now, what was the Andrew Jackson case? I expected some 
one to refer to that. That case was this: It was a matter about 
which Congress had nothing to do, for the reason the Constitu- 
tion lodges in the President the sole power of removal. Con- 
gress, however, has something to do about this case, about this 
judge, because it is one of appointment and not removal. The 
President was asked to produce a written document of in- 
struction which had been given to the heads of certain subordi- 
nate departments of the Government. He declined. Nobody 
ever questioned his right to decline. But Congress never asked 
Andrew Jackson to produce the indorsements of any candidate 
for office but what he responded speedily ro the request. Why 
not? What objection should there be to him or any other 
President doing so? 

Another case that will be cited is the Tyler case. President 
Tyler refused the request made of him because, as he said, the 
House of Representatives had not anything to do with the 
subject matter—had nothing to do with it; there was no law 
requiring him to produce the information requested; and that 
was true under the Constitution and under the law of the 
country. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, yes; in order to pacify the gentleman, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman has an hour of our time, and I 
did not think be would object to a question. I wanted to ask 
him this: The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] 
pointed out section 2 of Article II of the Constitution, which 
gives to the President the exclusive right to appoint judges, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. I understood 
the gentleman from Indiana to point to some provision of the 
Constitution or some decision of the court, and in the confusion 
I did not catch the citation of that decision or that provision 
that did sustain his contention. 

Mr. CULLOP. Let me read it to the gentleman again, and 
then he will concede the mistake he has made. Will the gentle- 
man read the whole provision? 

Mr. DIES. With pleasure. 

Mr. CULLOP. Let me read. I am reading from page 50, 
just where the gentleman would leave off—just where he would 
quit reading. Gentlemen on the other side of this question can 
hardly ever find this provision of the Constitution: 

But the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think pone. in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

This covers the question completely and furnishes authority 
to sustain our proposition, and completely annihilates the posi- 
tion of our opponents. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman allow me to complete my 
question? The original Cullop amendment embraced the su- 


preme judges of the United States, and they are not included 
in this provision of the Constitution as to inferior judges. 
Therefore the gentleman’s attempt to dodge this provision of 
the Constitution does not serve his stead. 

Mr. CULLOP. I am not attempting to dodge any provision 
of the Constitution, but I am standing upon its broad pro- 
visions with both feet, while the gentleman is only trying to 
get in at the back door, and I do not intend to let him do it. 
[Applause and laughter.) Now for an illustration. We pro- 
vide by statute who shall be eligible to the Supreme Court. 
Suppose the President recommended a minor—a man under 21 
years of age. He would not be eligible. We say by statute 
who is eligible to an appointment. The gentleman might as 
well rise up and say that we have no constitutional authority 
to say who is eligible to an office. One would be as reasonable 
as the other. 

We say by statutory enactment who is eligible to vote at an 
election. Yet the constitutions of the States provide for the 
qualifications of voters. By statute we can disfranchise a 
man, and he can not vote under that particular clause of the 
Constitution, although the Constitution in general terms pro- 
vides who are eligible to vote; yet because he does net comply 
with the statute he can not vote. The constitution of every 
State provides that a man must be 21 years old in order to 
have the right to vote at a general election, but every person 
of that age may not be eligible to vote. But along comes the 
legislature of every State in the Union, and according to these 
great constitutional lawyers, breaks the constitution of the 
State by saying that a man must reside within the State so long, 
in the county so long, in the township so long, and in the pre- 
cinct so long before he shall have the right to vote. Yet the 
Constitution says that a man over 21 years old shall have the 
right to vote. 

Mr. DIES. Did not the amendment contain these words: 

Hereafter before the President shall 8 any district, circuit, or 
supreme judge he shall make public all indorsements made in behalf of 
any candidate. 

Mr. CULLOP. Any applicant. 

Mr. DIES. Any applicant. 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. DIES. And does not the gentleman recognize that that 
falls within the express inhibition of the Constitution? 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, no. Not at all. 

Mr. DIES. And does not the gentleman admit that he is 
bound by oath to support the Constitution? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; and I am arguing with you, trying to 
keep you from breaking it to-day. [Laughter.] Certainly I do 
not want you to do that, and that is why I am taking this time 
on this hot afternoon. The power is given Congress to provide 
the manner in which appointments shall be made. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman speaks of it as a hot afternoon. 
I have been wondering whether it would not be possible to get 
an agreement as to the length of debate on both sides on this 
proposition? 

Mr. CULLOP. Let me get through with my line of thought. 
I am having to combat these big constitutional lawyers on this 
constitutional question. 

Mr. MANN. Could we not get an agreement as to how much 
time shall be extended on both sides? 

Mr. CULLOP. I have an hour. Then, perhaps, somebody 
else will want the floor. 

Mr. MANN. Why not agree on 15 minutes for debate, the 
gentleman to have the 15 minutes? 

Mr. CULLOP. I thought I had more time than that. 
much time have I left? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has more than that; but why 
not agree to that? g 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana has used 20 
minutes. 

Mr. CULLOP. After a little bit I will yield for a suggestion 
as to the time to be agreed upon. Now, upon this question there 
is no constitutional objection. We have as much right to say 
the manner in which a President shall appoint a judge of the 
Supreme Court as we have the right to say the circuit in which 
he shall preside. No one denies the power of Congress to create 
and define circuits and to regulate the questions of jurisdiction. 
It is no invasion of any constitutional provision for Congress 
to do so. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 
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Mr. CULLOP. I am very sorry the gentleman from Illinois 
has seen fit to disturb me. I do not often consume a great deal 
of time, and will not use more now than the occasion requires. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinols- makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MANN. My only reason was that I thought the gentle- 
man wanted to have a quorum here to listen to him. I was 
very much entertained by his argument. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois insist on 
his point of order? 

Mr. MANN. Why, if we are going to spend the evening here 
we might as well have a quorum. If we can reach an agree- 
ment as to the time for debate 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Indiana give atten- 


tion to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr, MANN. I am perfectly willing to reach an agreement as 
to how much time shall be extended; but, if nobody knows how 
long we are going to stay—it is nearly 5 o’clock, and there seems 
to be no possibility of a vote. I did not know but we could agree 
on the time. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. CULLOP. As I understand, I have 40 minutes of my 
hour left. I may use all of that, and I may not. 

Mr. PAYNE. I hope no part of this comes out of the gentle- 
man's time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CULLOP. I do not want it to come out of my time. 

Mr. CLAYTON, If the gentleman from Indiana will permit 
me, would he not be willing to agree that this debate shall be 
concluded in 20 minutes, the gentleman to have all of the 20 
minutes? 

Mr. CULLOP. I do not know whether I would want all of 
it. Why not make it 30 minutes? 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this proposition shall close at the end of 40 minutes— 
20 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CuLLor], 5 minutes by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], 
10 minutes by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Des], and the 
balance of the time by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I do not understand that. How much time did 
the gentleman indicate? 

Mr. PALMER. I mean 45 minutes—20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLLor], 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Harpy], 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dries], and 10 minutes, we will say, to the chair- 
man of the committee, That will be 45 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my point of no quorum 
temporarily. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws his 
point of order of no quorum, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ascertain from the gentleman from Illinois 
whether he expects to renew the point of order after the expira- 
tion of the 45 minutes, . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I learned long ago that it is safe to 
cross bridges when you reach them. At this time I do not 
expect to. 

Mr. SABATH. I know there was a gentlemen’s agreement 
here about three weeks ago that there would be no business 
transacted, and the Members in good faith left for their homes; 
but within three days the gentlemen’s agreement was broken 
and some business transacted, and a great many Members 
placed in a false position. 

Mr. MANN, I will say to my colleague that the gentlemen’s 
agreement was not broken on any occasion. No business was 
transacted which did not come up by unanimous consent. A 
point of no quorum was made at one time by myself and at 
another time by some one else. That, however, was a part of the 
understanding, that a point of order of no quorum could be made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PaLMer] asks unanimous consent that debate shall extend for 
45 minutes—20 minutes of which shall be given to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Corxor], 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Harpy], 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres], and 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, the chairman of the committee [Mr. Crayton]. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, this is no new question before 
Congress. When Andrew Johnson was President of the United 
States and the Republican Party was in power in both branches 
of Congress, a law was passed over the veto of the President 
called the civil tenure of office act. That act required that not 
only the indorsements for candidates for office should be sub- 
mitted to Congress but the reasons that impelled the President 
for making his appointments. He did not object to that por- 


tion of the law, but the law went further and provided that 
he should surrender unto Congress the papers upon which he 
made removals from office and the reasons which impelled him 
to make the removals. He controverted that question, because, 
he said, as the Senate before had said, and the courts of the 
country had said, that that part of the law was an invasion 
of the constitutional right of the President. But no Member 
of Congress, no Senator, nobody appearing for Andrew John- 
son in the great impeachment case, denied the power of Con- 
gress in the former—the publicity in appointments—but every- 
body conceded that part of it applying to remoyals was an in- 
vasion of the Executive’s constitutional right—that power is 
solely vested in the President, and has so been conceded from 
the formation of this Government down to this time. Congress 
has no power to question the President about the removal from 
office, because that power is lodged in the President alone. 
That law led to the impeachment proceedings against Andrew 
Johnson, and he escaped the impeachment as President of the 
United States solely upon the ground that that part of the law 
which required him to furnish the reasons and papers for 
removal from office was unconstitutional. Nobody questioned 
the other part in that great trial or at any other time in that 
long and angry proceeding. The question was then settled 
on that proposition in aecordance with the precedents of all 
our history. 

What man who loves the traditions of his country, who loves 
its institutions, who believes in its laws and the upholding of 
its dignity could have an objection to the President furnishing 
the indorsements upon which he makes an appointment to 
office? What could be the objection? Is it because he wants 
to slip a man through and impose upon the President, when the 
man ought not to have the office, and against whom public 
opinion would be enraged, or is it because he wants to protect 
some man in office who ought not to be in office? I would 
rather stand for this open-door policy that will protect the 
President from unjust criticism, that will protect the courts 
from unjust criticism of the manner in which they secure their 
appointments. Let me put this question. There is unrest in 
the public mind to-day. Forget not the force and effect it is 
exercising throughout the Republic. It is better to satisfy public 
demand than to disregard it. By adopting this provision we 
trample upon no constitutional provision, we violate no sacred 
tradition of the law and customs of this Republic. Then 
yield to public demand and give to the people that which will be 
a great protection to two branches of this Government, the 
executive and the judicial. Oh, what would you think of a 
judge sitting upon the bench who was ashamed to have his 
indorsements made public? What would you think of an ap- 
pointing power in this country, the greatest and freest Republic 
on earth, that was ashamed to make public the indorsements 
through which he gave some man a gublie office to administer 
the laws of this Republic? Let it be open. Turn on the search- 
light. You will turn aside criticism and you will inspire con- 
fidence, and you will win esteem in the mind of the public for 
both the appointing power and the appointee. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana reserves 14 
minutes. 

Mr. HARDY rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WINGO. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it in order to move to adjourn at this point? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will with- 
hold for five minutes. I believe I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. It is always in order to move to adjourn 
whenever you have the floor, but you can not take a man off the 
floor when he wants to make a speech. 

Mr. WINGO. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman withhold that point for 
five minutes, until I get this off my stomach. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Arkansas make 
the point of no quorum? 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no quo- 


rum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the point of no 
quorum. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Handy] is recognized 
for five minutes. 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I shall not indulge in any heroics. 
We have listened to some beautiful tributes to the Constitution, 
of which I think I am fully as fond and to which I am as 
much devoted as the gentleman who has just addressed the 
House. But there has not been on that side of the question one 
single syllable of authority presented to show that the proposi- 
tion involved in the Cullop amendment is unconstitutional. 

I grant that neither this House nor the Senate, without war- 
rant of law, has the right to call upon the President to do any- 
thing that he is not required by the Constitution or some law 
under it to do. The Senate therefore had no right and has no 
right now to call upon the President for the indorsements under 
which he has heretofore made an appointment, because there is 
no law authorizing such a demand; but President Cleveland, 
recognizing the equity and the good sense and courtesy in the 
request for the indorsements on which he had made certain 
appointments, yielded to that request and gave them to the 
Senate. 

The Senate had and has no right to demand of the President 
that he give his reasons for the remoyal of an officer, because 
the Constitution clothes him with the power of removal, and no 
law authorizes the Senate to demand his reason, and it is 
doubtful if sound policy would justify such a law. But if we 
place a law upon the statute books directing or commanding 
the President of the United States to communicate the in- 
dorsements under which he makes an appointment, then he, 
like every other officer under the Government of the United 
States, has taken an oath to obey the Constitution, which car- 
ries with it an oath to obey all laws made in pursuance of the 
Constitution. Let us leave out heroics. For my part all this 
talk about excrescences and putrescences and superior and in- 
ferior men—it matters not to me. I have learned that the man 
who so frequently denounces somebody else as a demagogue— 
oh, well, it is not worth while to discuss motives. That is not 
the question. Here is a proposition for a plain law demanding 
that the indorsements upon which appointments are made shall 
be made public. 

Some gentleman said to me that what he wanted to know 
about was the indorsements of those who were refused appoint- 
ment. I do not care who indorsed those who were not appointed. 
We have nothing to do with that; but when a servant of the 
people is appointed to high position, there ought to be nothing 
concealed as to the reasons why he was appointed. I believe 
there is nothing concealed in the bosom of this President or of 
past Presidents of the United States; but as was said by the 
gentleman from Indiana, let everything be done in the day- 
light. 

Oh, it may be charged that it was demagogy to adopt a reso- 
lution that hearings before our committees should be held in 
public; but if that is the case every one of us is a demagogue, 
for we all voted in favor of the hearings before committees 
being public. We are all now in favor of having the noonday 
sun shine upon our own actions and upon all the actions that 
affect the general welfare of the public. 

I do not care who it is, I do not believe there is a single 
appointee of the President of the United States who ought to 
ask that his indorsers be kept secret. Some very sensitive or 
very brave man may think it offends his dignity to require that 
his political acts be all in the full light, but I don’t believe our 
President has any such feeling. Mark you, this House has no 
right to-day to demand of the President that he communicate 
any indorsement for any office, because there is no law provid- 
ing for such a demand, and it might be presumed that such a 
demand in some special case only, and not in pursuance of some 
general policy, was based on some suspicion. 

The only good reason that can be urged against the Cullop 
amendment in this bill is that it is a single appointment, but 
when it is considered that the amendment is only an application 
of a general principle which we haye heretofore avowed and 
declared, that reason fails. 

Mr. Speaker, I think also that it would, or might, appear 
insulting if one coordinate branch of the Government should 
demand of another coordinate branch of the Government that 
it communicate its reasons for doing a thing done under oath. 
But if a law is placed upon the statute books requiring certain 
data upon which action is taken by any officer or servant of the 
people to be made public, there is no insult. If we, as a House, 
were to demand of the President certain information that he 
did not think was properly required, he might well refuse to 
give it; but I read in the Constitution that an oath or affirma- 
tion to support the Constitution must be taken by every Senator 
and Representative and by every executive and judicial officer 
of the United States and of the various States. When that 
oath is taken with a plain law upon the statüte books, is not he 
who takes it bound in good conscience to abide by the law? We 


could not arrest the President and bring him before any court. 
Perhaps we might impeach him. The equality of the two 
branches of Government, legislative and executive, has nothing 
whatever to do with requiring that the Executive obey his oath 
to support the Constitution. And it might be a ground of im- 
peachment. But for one it seems to me that it is a simple 
question as to whether or not we favor as a public policy, as 
we favored before, publicity for the indorsements of those who 
are appointed to serve the people. For one I really want the 
status of all our officials to be so open, so clear, so free from 
any sinister imputation that all the world may see and find no 
ault, 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, how many minutes have I? 

The SPEAKER. Fourteen. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas re- 
minds me a great deal of the old town meeting that I once heard 
of. Seven old fellows—— 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. DONOVAN. I wish the gentleman from Indiana would 
designate which gentleman from Texas he refers to. There are 
several of them. 

Mr. CULLOP. I mean the gentleman from Texas, Mr. DIES. 
Seven old fellows who could not bear any innovation upon their 
ideas got together and had a town meeting. The first resolu- 
tion that they unanimously passed was that no one but the 
saints should inherit the Kingdom of Heaven, and they then 
immediately followed it with another resolution that “ we seven 
are all the saints, and therefore we alone shall inherit the 
Kingdom of Heaven.“ 

I am going to make this statement: The gentleman did, in 
February, 1912, make an attack on this amendment and cited 
authorities to sustain his contention, but I will guarantee that 
the gentleman never read a single one of them, for there is not 
a single one of them, as a close examination of them will show, 
that touches this proposition. He referred to one decided case, 
but that case, when he will read it, he will find was decided 
upon the question of the power of removal yested in the Presi- 
dent and not of appointment, and the Prestient of the United 
States gets his authority to remove from a different provision of 
the Constitution altogether. That case arose over a removal 
and not over the power of appointment. If the gentleman had 
ever read that case, he never would have cited it here on this 
proposition, because it has no bearing cn it whatever; and what 
is true of that case is true of every other precedent that he 
cites. I read every one of them from the first to the last. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman does not mean to do 
me an injustice. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CULLOP. For a question. 

Mr. DIES. President Washington’s message to the House 
told them they could not do just what the gentleman wants to 
do now, and that is based upon the identical provision of the 
Constitution, and not upon some other one. 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, the gentleman is as wide of the mark as 
a barn door. It had not any reference to this question. His mes- 
sage was based on a different proposition altogether, and is not 
similar in any respect. The trouble with the gentleman and 
those who follow him is that they are not able to distinguish 
between the two different provisions of the Constitution bearing 
upon different subjects altogether; one is the power of removal 
and the other is the power for appointing, and the best evidence 
of that is that when they come to debate this question they get 
mad. One of the first things I learned when I began the prac- 
tice of the law was that if you had the other fellow cornered 
and he could not escape he was as sure as could be to get mad 
and go to abusing the other side. The gentleman seems to think 
that everybody who does not believe with him on this proposi- 
tion is a demagogue. On what meat does our friend from Texas 
feed that makes him so much better than anybody else? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I protest against such a quotation 
from Shakespeare. 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, the gentleman has had his time to effer- 
vesce. Of course, when he finds that he is absolutely wrong on 
this question he can not acquiesce. Do you know what is the 
trouble with those opposing this on the Democratic side? I 
will tell you the upshot of the matter. This was a proposition 
advocated by William J. Bryan, the greatest Democrat this coun- 
try has ever known. 

Mr. SLOAN. Where is he now? 

Mr. CULLOP. He is Secretary of State now, and he is dis- 
charging his duties very well and satisfactorily to the country, 
and he will continue to do so. [Applause on the Democratic 
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side.] He honors and adorns that high office, and not only his 
party, but the country, rejoices that he occupies that high sta- 
tion, and nothing has done more to create the great confidence 
reposed in the administration of Woodrow Wilson than the se- 
lection of William J. Bryan as Secretary of State. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] He is the idol of more people in this 
country to-day than any man that ever lived in it. They be- 
lieve in his honesty of purpose, his ability, his wisdom, and his 
nobility of manhood. 

He advocated this proposition and certain gentlemen in the 
House could not be for any proposition he was then advocating, 
but it is different now. Such an opposition now is not popular. 
That is what is the matter with them. I remember about hear- 
ing of a witness who swore in the case once on trial that a 
horse was 17 feet high instead of 17 hands high. When they 
pointed out to him the error he said, “ Well, if I said it at first 
I will stick to it if it kills me.“ That is the way with the oppo- 
sition of some to this amendment. They can not get away 
from the thing that started their opposition. It is very diffi- 
cult for some people to concede they are wrong even when con- 
vinced of the fact. They have no constitutional law, no deci- 
sions of any court by which they can draw inferences sufficient 
to lodge a plausible objection to it. There is not one of them 
that dares read the authorities cited; if he does he contradicts 
his position and his defense falls to the ground. Whenever he 
does he reads himself out of his position. 

Why, talk about this decision to which the gentleman refers, 
and he would have the House believe it decides his point. That 
question was decided upon the power of removal, under a dif- 
ferent clause of the Constitution, and it held that the President 
had the exclusive right to remove from office; but it decides 
nothing on the question of appointments. ; 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Is not that an additional ground, with the 
President taking the oath to obey the Constitution and the laws, 
and it is a still stronger case, if this be made the law rather 
than a demand by one branch of Congress? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, most assuredly. I take it that 
any man elected President of these United States would be too 
big and too broad to ever question that, and whenever he sub- 
mitted it to a court or his Attorney General he would be in- 
formed that it was his duty to do it. Gentlemen here talk as 
if the President is empowered by the Constitution to appoint 
all the officers in this country. Who appoints the fourth-class 
postmasters? The Postmaster General, and they are not con- 
firmed by the Senate or any other body. Receivers of national 
banks are public officials, and who appoints them? Not the 
President, but the Comptroller of the Currency, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and they are not con- 
firmed by anybody; and yet gentlemen say that this first clause 
of the Constitution gives the entire power of appointment to 
the President and to nobody else. We have a right to say by 
statutory enactment here that the Attorney General shall 
appoint this judge, and he does not have to be confirmed by 
anybody. We have a right to say here by a statute that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall appoint this judge, and his 
appointment shall be confirmed by the House of Represent- 
atives, if we want to so enact. The Constitution does not pre- 
vent it, but provides we may do so; and yet the gentleman 
from Texas, one of the seven saints, says that nobody but the 
President can do this. Congress may provide all judges of in- 
ferior courts shall be appointed by the Supreme Court. It has 
authority to enact such a law and take the appointments out 
of the hands of the President. These appointments may be 
made as Congress shall direct. The gentleman from Texas has 
never studied this provision of the Constitution or any of the 
cases bearing upon it, or he would not make the statement that 
he does. He got in wrong in February, 1912, because William 
J. Bryan was advocating this measure in his paper and on the 
stump throughout the country, and he has never been able to 
get right since. I believed it was a good law then when there 
was a Republican President, and I believe it is just as good 
now when there is a Democratic President. The doctrine is 
sound; the principle is wholesome; and there is no constitu- 
tional obstacle to prevent its enactment or the enforcement of 
it after it is enacted. 

There is no reason why it should be objectionable. Who is 
going to be harmed by it? Not a single individual. But the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] pleads that the President of 
the United States must not be embarrassed. I assure him this 
provision will not embarrass the present Chief Executive. It 
will not hamper him. He is too big and great and patriotic. A 
man who would be so constituted would not be big enough to 
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be President of the United States, and no such man as that 
ever will be President of this great Republic. If a judge is to 
be appointed in some State, what harm is it going to do for 
the people of that circuit to have notice before the appointment 
is made as to who is indorsing the candidate? They have a 
right to know. They have a right to understand what are the 
moving forces behind the man who is chosen to administer the 
laws for them. If this had been the law for the last 20 years 
the Federal courts of this country would not have been the 
subject of many of the criticisms that have been poured out 
against them. Too often the influence of the Federal bench is 
impaired because of the secrecy attending the manner in which 
the selection was made. The people believe, whether rightly or 
not, that sometimes some things are done not in the best interests 
of the entire public; that forces are exercised in, the selection 
of judges hostile to the best interests of the administration 
of justice. This should be rectified. If it was open, and the 
searchlight of publicity turned on, it would have saved the 
Federal judiciary in many instances from criticism, from the 
impairment of the influences which it should exert, and the 
influence which it is unable to exert in many instances all over 
the country. It would save the appointing power, the President 
of the United States, in many, many cases from the unjust 
criticism that is heaped upon him regarding the appointment 
of judges which the public believe to have been appointed at 
the special behest of special interests in this country. Does 
any man believe that Mr. Archbald would have been appointed 
a judge of the Commerce Court if just such a statute as this 
had been in effect at the time that his appointment was made? 
The announcement may have taken the country, the people of 
his locality, by surprise, but if this method had been properly 
pursued, they could not have been taken by surprise, but could 
have prevented his appointment. They would have had an 
opportunity to come and enter their protest and prevented the 
appointment, and have saved the judiciary of this country a 
great disgrace. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] is entitled to 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as Woodrow Wilson 
is President of the United States and he will appoint judges 
only on the recommendation of such patriots as the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Curror]! and myself, I take it, I yield 3 
minutes of my 10 minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PALMER], and reserve the rest of my time. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I have taken tèis time in order 
to bring the attention of the House back to a matter which ap- 
parently has been forgotten around here lately, the Philadelphia 
district judgeship bill. I thought that the bar of Philadelphia, 
when it appeared before the Judiciary Committee, I thought 
that the members of the Judiciary Committee, when they ap- 
peared before the House, had convinced everybody that this 
judge was absolutely necessary for the administration of jus- 
tice in that district. I believe there is hardly a Member in 
the House to-day but that agrees with me that we ought to have 
this judge in Pennsylvani:. Yet, if you vote for this proposition 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cutrop], you kill this 
Philadelphia judgeship bill just as dead as if every man in the 
House were against it. To what purpose? Not to get legisla- 
tion upon this question, which seems so dear to your hearts, but 
simply to take once more a poll of the House upon the propost- 
tion. We have had a vote upon the Cullop amendment here this 
afternoon. Every man has gone on record upon it. If you now 
follow that up by instructions to the conferees before they go 
to conference, the Senate will be entirely justified in saying, 
We can not confer with you; there is nothing to confer about.” 
Therefore that would be the end of the Philadelphia judgeship 
bill, and it would be the end of this proposition of publicity 
of indorsement of judicial applicants. ‘Therefore you can get 
absolutely nothing beyond what you have already secured—a 
poll of the House upon the question—by passing this motion to 
instruct the conferees. On the contrary, if you let it go to con- 
ference, it may be that you will be able to persuade the con- 
ference and the Senate of the wisdom of the proposal of a large 
proportion of the House. You stand a chance of putting in the 
legislation of the country this proposition for which the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] so strongly pleads 

Therefore I plead with you, in the name of 3,000,000 people in 
Pennsylvania who are suffering for the want of this judge, to 
let this bill go to conference, where the judge cai. be provided 
for and justice be given to those people. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I now yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to discuss 
or raise an issue apon the merits of the amendment. The sole 
purpose I had in view was to call the attention of the House to 
the proposition then pending before it—to instruct the con- 
ferees—for the reason that I knew just what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has stated, that if that motion prevailed 
there would be no conference upon this bill. 

I knew that, and I knew how important it was to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and the people whom he represents that 
there should be an opportunity given to the Senate to pass the 
bill and give the people the relief that the bill proposes to give 
them. 

Another word, Mr. Speaker. I do not care what the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Curtop] thinks about the motives of 
those who voted against what is known as the Cullop amend- 
ment, nor am I at all concerned what his views are as to the 
position some of us occupy upon the constitutionality of such a 
provision, That does not concern me at all. But when the gen- 
tleman suggests that those of us who have always voted against 
this proposition—and I happen to be one of them—are influ- 
erced mainly or solely because the proposition was advocated 
by the present Secretary of State, so far as I am concerned he 
shoots wide of the mark. 

I happen to be one of those who have taken their political 
lives in their hands at times in sustaining and advocating the 
principles advocated by the present Secretary of State. I op- 
posed the Cullop amendment not because Mr. Bryan advocated 
ii, but for the reason that I do not believe that this House has 
any right under the Constitution to put any such provision as 
that upon this bill. I still entertain those views, Mr. Speaker, 
and I can not be induced to yield those views even at the sug- 
gestion, erroneous and undeserved as it is, of the gentleman 
from Indiana to the effect that I was influenced by such motives 
as he suggests. [Applause.] 

I will repeat, Mr. Speaker, that in the long service I have 
had in this House I recall but one instance where the House has 
in the first instance instructed its conferees before they had 
occasion to confer with the Senate. Such 2 course of procedure 
is not in accordance with the ordinary decent rules governing 
the meeting between representatives of the two Houses; and if 
this motion shall be adopted there will be no reason to expect 
that the Senate will confer with us, and they should not do so. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has one 
minute. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, the pending proposition is im- 
proper and discourteous to the Senate; that is, to say to the 
Senate that this House shall instruct its conferees before even 
the first conference is held. It is unusual. It marks a new 
event, so far as I know, in parliamentary procedure. What the 
Senate will do if the House votes in accordance with the con- 
tention of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cutror] I do not 
know. 

As to the Cullop amendment itself, it is of very gravely 
doubtful constitutionality. But whether it be constitutional or 
no, it is unwise. It is not in accordance with the Democratic 
platform, for this reason: The Democratic platform proposes a 
general law. This is a proposition to make the President give 
publicity to the indorsement of the particular judge involved in 
this bill, and no more. It is not a compliance with the Demo- 
cratic platform, and if it were a compliance with that platform, 
offered under these circumstances, in this emergency, this denial 
of public justice to 3,000,000 of people, it is a foolish proposition. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DONOVAN. ‘To ask unanimous consent to speak for five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I understood that the order 
which was made contemplated a vote upon this proposition with- 
out any further debate, That was the unanimous agreement 
made at the beginning, and I shall have to insist upon it. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that. 
The gentleman from Alabama has had 45 minutes on that side, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Conneeti- 
cut [Mr. Donovan] have five minutes and that I have five 
minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Two or three gentlemen were talking to me, 
and it invariably happens that when I am trying to listen to 


some gentleman on that side, two or three friends talk to me 


on this side. I can not hear three men at once. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] have five minutes and that I 
have five minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If that time is given, I ought to have five 
minutes myself; but I will not object to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Plinois [Mr. MANN] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Donovan] have five minutes and that he have five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

7 5 RODDEN BERT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object —— ; 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Crayton] intend to request that he have five minutes, too? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not, Mr. Speaker. I do not think it will 
be necessary, and it has been suggested to me repeatedly on 
this side to move the previous question at the end of the time. 
I do not think the previous question is necessary, because the 
agreement had in the beginning provided that a yote should be 
taken at the expiration of the allotted time. I understand that 
with the exception of this added 10 minutes, the original order 
will be preserved, to wit, that we will vote at the expiration of 
these 10 minutes, Therefore the previous question is not nec- 
essary. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia rise? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much, 
owing to the lateness. ef the hour, to request any time in this 
debate at all, but I am constrained to ask for five minutes, and 
would like to have the gentleman, if he will, modify his request 
so as to permit me to have five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I will agree to give the gentleman from Georgia 
a part of my five minutes if I get it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama modify 
his request? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do, in accordance with the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The request, then, is that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan], the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RoppEn- 
BERY] each have five minutes in the order in which the Chair 
states it. Is there objection? 

Mr. KORBLY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. KORBLY. I desire unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, that has already been granted 
to every gentleman, upon my motion, at the beginning of the 
debate. 

Mr. MANN. Not on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will first put the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama. Is there objection to that request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, let the leave to print 
apply te everybody. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama early to-day 
got unanimous consent that any gentleman who wished to do so 
might extend his remarks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But that was limited, was it not, to the 
bill under consideration? 

Mr. SABATH. That was on the other bill. 
eai CLAYTON. I make the same request in regard to this 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the same request in 
regard to this bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I could not consent to that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the sugges- 
tion. I wanted to accommodate everybody who wanted to talk 
or to print. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman from Indiana ought to 
have his request put. Is there objection to his extending his 
remarks upon this bill? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be joined in that request. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. DIES. I want to join with the gentleman also, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies]. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KORBLY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Curror] assumes to read men’s minds and fathom their 
motives. I am reliably informed that he has in private con- 
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yersation explained my opposition to his amendment on the 
ground that I oppose anything William J. Bryan advocates. 
Inasmuch as I am earnestly advocating the guaranty of de- 
posits, a measure favored by Mr. Bryan, this statement need not 
be further extended, because the falseness of Mr. CULLOP’S 
declaration is made as clear as his motive in uttering it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dono- 
VAN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, it strikes me that where we have 
so many very able lawyers here, capable to state the facts, in 
this particular case to misrepresent it is not according to our 
principles. The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
spoke here as if the position in question was one of impor- 
tance. It is the minor court in the United States. It is as the 
petit justice of the peace is to the higher courts in the States— 
practically of no importance. The holder of the position passes 
upon laws and acts of your Congress. For instance, it passes 
upon statute-made crimes, not crimes at common law. That 
is the business of the court in the main. There is no suffer- 
ing, except, perchance, in those who are out on bail, in that 
they are not brought to trial for possibly a week or two or a 
month or two later. The crimes consist of infractions of the 
internal-revenue Jaws in regard to tobacco and whisky and in 
regard to mail matters—obscene literature. The number of 
cases that are taken there that require ability, that require 
knowledge of the law, is not 3 per cent; and yet we are giving 
to whoever occupies that position practically a quarter of a 
million of dollars if he lives the natural life of man. Just 
think of it—$7,000 a year for life. You can see right away that it 
works no harm, because when those offices are vacant for a year 
no one knows it except some one who has a friend that he 
wants to enjoy that particular plum. That is all. We have 
cases where there is a vacancy for a year, and the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, one of the ablest men of 
our country, knows of that vacancy for months, and great law- 
yer that he is, knowing that the country is not suffering on 
account of the vacancy, he does not give it the slightest interest 
whatever. That is a picture of a lawmaking body, great law- 
yers, and what a pitiful picture it is. 

One word in regard to the question of publicity. Of course 
in the gentleman’s State of Alabama nothing goes wrong. 
They can not go wrong where the gentleman resides, but in 
other States they do have judges that do things that are wrong, 
and the judges ought to be in prison instead of on the bench, 
and those judges are recommended by men who ought to be 
in prison instead of at large. The public pays the salary. The 
public raises the money, and the least they are entitled to is 
to know the sponsors of these judges. If the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama had in his State a crew of judges 
whose only duty to perform was te issue injunctions and re- 
straining others in order that the public might be plucked, 
how long would he acquiesce in such a condition or stand for 
the crowd that benefited by these orders and injunctions, who 
were the sponsors of the judges—created them, so to speak. 
Nobody would stand for that. No doubt the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] and the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. CLAYTON}, when this matter came up before in the other 
Congress, voted for these resolutions, no matter what requires 
them now to reverse themselves and to vote against them. If 
you wish to do your duty to mankind and to your oaths, obey 
the mandate of your convention at Baltimore, the first article 
of which is about economy in public expense ‘that labor might 
be lightly burdened. Does it affect the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama? The platform pledge at Baltimore goes in 
the wastebasket as all other rubbish. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the lateness of the hour 
I yield back my time to the House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RoppEN- 
BERY] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I merely desire, in view 
of the range the debate has taken on the motion to instruct the 
conferees, to submit something that occurs to me as being ger- 
mane to the motion about to be submitted. The House, by a 
vote of two to one, declined to concur in the Senate amendment. 
Thereupon the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLLoP] moved to 
instruct the conferees on the part of the House to insist upon 
the position of the House. Notwithstanding the sentiment of 
the House touching the Senate amendment to strike out the 
Cullop-Mann amendment, we find the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary—and I say so with the greatest respect 
and with most profound confidence in the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee—knowing that he will be one of the conferees 
on the part of the House, and the other ranking members of the 
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Judiciary Committee in turn conferees on the part of the 
House—notwithstanding the will of the House has been ex- 
pressed, we find the chairman of the Judiciary Committee does 
not content himself with accepting the judgment of the House 
to act as conferee on the part of the House, but his last lan- 
guage upon the question is the announcement that striking out 
the provision does not contradict the platform, is unconstitu- 
tional, and not only unwise but foolish, and I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that under the circumstances. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. In a moment. Under the circum- 
stances it is a proper occasion for the House to instruct its con- 
ferees. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman—— 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I state again, not because the House 
is wanting in confidence in the gentleman from Alabama 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. In a moment. 

Mr. CLAYTON, You are misrepresenting the “gentleman 
from Alabama.” The “gentleman from Alabama” demands 
recognition. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Not out of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RoppEn- 
BERY] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I will yield to the gentleman in a 
moment, nevertheless. 

Under the rules of the House the House has the right to 
instruct its conferees in the first instance, but under the rules 
of the House that instruction is not imparted to the Senate as 
a part of the action of the House, aud the Senate therefore can 
take no cognizance of the instruction on the part of the House, 
because under the rules it is not communicated to it. If it 
does go outside, as it has in only one case in previous procedure, 
and decline to meet our conferees, the Senate can, under its 
rules, ask for a free conference, and the House can then grant 
a free conference if it desires. In that case the House will have 
expressed itself by its instruction to the conferees and it will 
not operate to defeat the bill of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PALMER]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Roppensery] has expired. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman has no time to yield. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address the House on the 
pending matter for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] asks unanimous consent to address the House for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Reserving the right to object, and I 
shall not be offensive 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly the gentleman can object. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I reserved the right to object. I 
should like to concur in that request by asking that I may have 
the privilege of five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ropprn- 
BERY] asks unanimous consent, in conjunction with the five 
minutes the gentleman from Alabama asks for, for five minutes 
for himself. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Alabama have five minutes and the gentleman 
from Georgia have fiye minutes in which to reply to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, and the gentleman from Alabama have 
five minutes in which to conclude. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That exactly suits me. Does the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Roppennery] agree to that? 

Mr. CARLIN. I object to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. CARLIN. All right. I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not wish to be misrepresented in an- 
other speech as I have been misrepresented. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CLAYTON] have five minutes in which to address the House, that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RODDENBERY] have five min- 
utes in which to address the House, and, then, that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] have five minutes more in 
which to address the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. G 
can not object without rising in his place. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I beg the Chair’s pardon. Make 
it two and one-half minutes and I will not object. : 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT] 
objects. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Will the gentleman withhold the objec- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I withdraw it. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I agree to yield two and one-half min- 
utes of my time to the gentleman from Alabama, and that will 
give him five minutes. š 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Crayton] made his request for unanimous consent 
first, and I am asking if that should not be put to the House 
first? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama IMr. CLAY- 
TON] accepted the modification, as the Chair understands it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would rather have it as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] suggested. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Crayton] have five minutes, that the gentleman from Georgia 

Mr. Ropprnrery] have five minutes, and the gentleman from 

abama IMr. Ctayron] then have five minutes. Is there 
~ objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I can not see why 
they should have 15 minutes more to discuss what the gentle- 
men will likely discuss here, and I am going to object to that 
much time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT] 
objects. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, may I have unanimous consent 
for just two minutes in which to reply to a misrepresentation 
made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RODDENBERY]— 
8 I suppose, because he has always been my 

lend. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] may proceed for three 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama may 
proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to modify the request by asking for two 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Roppen- 
BERY] modifies the request of the gentleman from Ilinois by 
asking for two minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman from Georgia occupy the 
two minutes now, and then I may ask him the question which 
he denied me a moment ago? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I do not know whether I want the two 
minutes at all or not, but the gentleman from Alabama dis- 
cussed this matter for several days—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman is mistaken. We have dis- 
cussed it to-day. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object to 
the request of the gentleman from Georgia, it has always been 
5 practice, and always will be, that the man in charge of 

e bill is entitled to close the debate. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I have no objection to that. 
| Mr. MANN. Now, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Rop- 
, DENBERY] desires to usurp that privilege, and I am not willing 
he should do that. 
| Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 

Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] were addressing himself to the 
measure independently, I should make no question about it; 
but 
Mr. MANN. But, regardless of what he is addressing himself 
pto, he is entitled to close. Somebody must, of necessity, speak 
last. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Georgia is not a mind 
reader. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. The gentleman from Georgia has 
stated exactly what he would do, and I notify the gentleman 
From Illinois and the gentleman from Alabama 
Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman's notice is not necessary 
Mr. RODDENBERY. That you will not proceed unless both 
you and I have a fair opportunity. 
Mx. CLAYTON. The gentleman shall have all he wants, and 
I guess he will need more then. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the precedents 
und practice for the last 19 years have been that the man in 
Charge has the right to close, and nobody can deprive him 
“pf that right. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 


} 


— 


in charge of the bill. 


Mr. RODDENRERT. The question before the House is the 
motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curtor!], to instruct 
the conferees, which is contrary to the position of the gentleman 
Now, the question I propound is, Who 
is entitled to close? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] has the right to move the previous question on this motion 
whenever he gets ready. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make this request, that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] have three minutes; that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RODDENBERY] bave three min- 
utes to reply; and that after the gentleman from Georgia replies, 
the gentleman from Alabama shall have two minutes in con- 
clusion. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall cut the matter short 
by making a statement in a minute or in a half a minute, and 
that statement is that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RoD- 
DENBERY] wholly misapprehends the position of the gentleman 
from Alabama. The gentleman from Alabama has opinions. 
He has expressed those opinions. Those opinions may not coin- 
cide with the opinion of a majority in this House, but the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, when authorized by the House to do a 
thing, always endeavors to meet the views of the House if he 
can, and if he can not 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from Alabama that nobody has the floor. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] have three minutes, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. RODDENBERY] three minutes, and the 
gentleman from Alabama two minutes in conclusion. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. e a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I wish to ask, Mr. Speaker, has 
not the bill been passed, and is it not now beyond the control 
of the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the pending measure. [Applause.]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I second the motion. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am content, Mr. Speaker, to rest under 
the misrepresentation made by my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
RoppENTR TJ. I want to do public business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] moves the previous question on the pending measure. The 
previous question is not debatable. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia will state his 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CLaxrox] makes the statement out of order that he “rests 
content under the misrepresentation of the gentleman from 
Georgia.” I take exception to those remarks, because they are 
made out of order and under circumstances when I can not 
reply. My answer to the gentleman—— 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman has not raised a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. My answer to the gentleman's reflec- 
tion is—— 

Mr. HAY. 
ever. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present, and evidently there 
is not. The Chair has counted this House half a dozen times 
this afternoon. 


USELESS PAPERS IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, from the Joint Select Commit- 
tee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, to which was 
referred a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting schedules of papers, documents, etc., on the files of the 
Department of the Treasury which are not needed in the trans- 
action of public business and have no permanent or historical 
value, submitted a report (No. 34) thereon, which was ordered 
to be printed. 


It has no question of personal privilege what- 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'elock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore made, 
adjourned until Friday, July 18, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a letter from the Secretary of the Interior submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for temporary employees in the General 
Land Office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. 
No. 145); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a letter from the Secretary of Labor submitting an estimate of 
appropriation for the immigrant station, Ellis Island, N. Y. 
(H. Doc. No. 144); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 6848) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to continue and complete the locking and damming of 
the Cumberland River in Tennessee, above Nashville and to the 
Kentucky line, and in accordance with the plan heretofore 
authorized and adopted by river and harbor act of 1886, on 
or before July 1, 1918, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 6849) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the officering and manning 
of vessels subject to the inspection laws of the United States,” 
approved March 3, 1913; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 6850) to enlarge the 
post office at Oak Park, III., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6851) providing for 
exchange of lands on reclamation projects; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 6852) to create a postal-note 
system and facilitate the transmission of small sums through 
the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas (by request): A bill (H. R. 
6853) to amend an act entitled “An act relating to the liability 
of common carriers by railroads to their employees in certain 
cases,” approved April 22, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 65, 66); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: A bill (H. R. 6854) to provide for the pur- 
chase or condemnation of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal; 
to the Committee on Railways and Canals. ` 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 6855) requiring the 
Government to furnish post-office boxes free to regular patrons 
of post offices in towns, villages, and cities in which there is no 
free delivery ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 6856) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish to Sol Meredith Post, No. 55, Department 
of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, of Richmond, in the 
State of Indiana, four condemned bronze or brass cannon or 
fieldpieces with their carriages and with suitable outfit of cannon 
balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 6857) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to have prepared plans, specifications, and 
estimates of cost for new building for the Bureau of Fisheries; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 6858) to increase the 
limit of cost of the public building authorized to be constructed 
at New Orleans, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 6859) for the 
erection of a Federal building at Plaquemine, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6860) to pro- 
vide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public build- 
ing at Norman, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6861) to provide for the purchase of a site 
und the erection of a public building at Stillwater, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6862) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of.a public building at Sulphur, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6863) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Purcell, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, n bill (H. R. 6864) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Pauls Valley, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 6865) 
providing for an annual encampment of Union and Confederate 
veterans; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6866) to pro- 
mote the comfort of passengers and to provide for the separation 
of the races on street cars, urban, suburban, and interurban 
cars, and in the various departments of the Government in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 6867) to increase and fix the 
compensation, of the collector of customs for the customs col- 
lection district of Omaha; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 6868) to appropriate $11,500 
to supplement appropriations previously made for the construc- 
tion of the roadways from the Highway Bridge across the 
United States agricultural experimental farm in the State of 
Virginia, to the southern boundary of the Arlington estate and 
for the roadway extending north and south in front of the 
eastern boundary line of the Arlington Cemetery; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 6869) repealing 
all laws limiting the sale of food or raiment to any person in 
the District of Columbia, etc. ; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 203) authorizing the Committee on 
the District of Columbia to investigate and inquire into the con- 
dition of the financial relations between the United States and 
the- District of Columbia; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CURRY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California relative to the nature and cure of tuberculosis; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, relative to the continuance of the Government line of 
steamers from eastern seaports to Colon, in the Canal Zone, 
and the continuance thereof to points on the Pacific coast of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a memorial from the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, relative to the proposed restriction of the mint and assay 
service; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a memorial from the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, relative to the amendment of the postal laws to permit 
inspection and treatment of nursery stock consigned through 
ine parcel post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, a memorial from the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, relative to the establishment of a Government-owned line 
of steamships to operate between Atlantic and Pacific ports; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. : 

Also, a memorial from the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, asking for favorable consideration of the request for aid 
in the project for relief from floods in the San Joaquin Valley, 
etc.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a memorial from the State Legislature of California, 
requesting the Congress to authorize the postal savings system 
to lean its funds to school districts; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Califor- 
nia, relative to the establishment of a national park in Butte 
County; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a memorial from the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, relative to acquisition of title under the homestead law; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a memorial from the Legislature of the State of Califor- 
nia, relative to the purchase by the United States of the Tioga 
Road; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a memorial from the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, relative to woman suffrage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a memorial from the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, relative to the control of floods in the river systems of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Califor- 
nia, relative to an investigation by the Department of Agri- 
culture of measures for protection of fruit from frost damage; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. : 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Califor- 
nia, relative to the continuance of surveys for the construction 
of storage reservoirs in the Sierra Nevada Mountains; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Califor- 
nia, relative to the free passage of American ships through the 
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Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, favoring the acquisition of a certain tract of land ad- 
Jacent to the arsenal at Frankford, Philadelphia, for use of the 
United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of California, 
fayoring establishment of a national park in Butte County; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of California, favoring plac- 
ing women on an equality with men with respect to citizenship 
and suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of California, favoring a 
Government owned and operated line of steamships to operate 
between Atlantic and Pacific ports via Panama Canal; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of California, favoring the 
purchase of the Tioga Road; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of California, favoring proj- 
ect for protection of the valleys of the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin against floods; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of California, favoring 
control of floods in the river systems of San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Valleys; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of California, favoring 
amendment of the homestead law; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of California, favoring 
inspection of nursery stock sent through the mails; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 6870) granting an increase of 
pension to Duff G. Thornburg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6871) grant- 
ing a pension to Adolphus Hamilton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6872) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Summers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6873) for the relief of W. J. Poland; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 6874) granting 
a pension to Charles Strassburg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6875) granting a pension to Daniel B. W. 
Stocking; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 6876) for the relief of Pat- 
rick Burke; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (H. R. 6877) for the relief of 
Elizabeth C. Marsh; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 6878) granting a pension to 
Harriett Herzeg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 6879) for the relief of 
Frank Payne Selby; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6880) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Florine A. Albright; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 6881) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Rowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6882) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Wise; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6883) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Pickerell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6884) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Shrock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 6885) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob Hiller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 6886) granting an 
increase of pension to William F. Harsch; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 6887) for the relief 
of the heirs of Charles M. Butler, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 6888) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie Baines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6889) granting an increase of pension to 
Johanna Koerner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 6890) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Harbert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6891) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6892) granting 
a pension to Lucretia Budd; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6893) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. B. Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (II. R. 6894) granting an increase of 
pension to Aaron Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bili (H. R. 6895) for 
the relief of Amy M. Sorsby; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 6896) granting a pension to 
Edward Langhman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6897) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. McGath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 6898) to authorize the 
President of the United States to appoint Pickens Evans Wood- 
son a lieutenant in the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 6899) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah L. Nettleton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. b 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6900) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Libbey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 6901) granting an increase of 
pension to Wiiliam J. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 6902) granting an increase of pension to 
William Brassfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6903) authorizing 
the payment of damages to persons for injuries inflicted by 
Mexican Federal or insurgent troops within the United States 
during the insurrection in Mexico in 1911, and making appro- 
priation therefor, and for other purposes; to the Commiitee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6904) authorizing the payment of damages 
to persons for injuries inflicted by Mexican Federal or insurgent 
troops within the United States during the insurrection in 
Mexico in 1911, making appropriation therefor. and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A biil (H. R. 6905) to remove 
the charge of desertion against George M. Watson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 6808) for the relief of Lanson 
Zane; to the Cemmittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6907) grant- 
ing a pension to Fannie A. Bordeaux; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6908) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Shipman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6909) for the relief of Henry Foust; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 6910) granting a pension 
to Laura J. Templeton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6911) to waive the age limit for admission 
to the Pay Corps of the United States Navy in the case of 
Joseph O'Reilly; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 6912) granting a pen- 
sion te D. M. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: Papers to accompany Dill 
for the relief of W. J. Poland; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of the Tracy and West San Joaquin 
Board of Trade, the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, the Soci- 
ety for the Preservation of National Parks, a mass meeting of 
the citizens of Turlock, and a mass meeting of the citizens of 
Livingston, all in the State of California, protesting against the 
passage of House bill 6281, a bill granting to the city and county 
of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and through 
certain public lands in the Yosemite National Park, the Stanis- 
laus National Forest, and the public lands in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, protesting against the passage of the workmen's com- 
pensation act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Brooklyn Traffic Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring the continuance of the Commerce Court; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Switchmen’s Union of 
Buffalo, N. V., favoring the appointment of more inspectors to 
enforce the safety-appliance laws; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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Also, petition of the Brooklyn Traffic Club, favoring the con- 
tinuance of the Commerce Court; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, petition of 2,000 citizens of Merced and Stanislaus Coun- 
ties and Livingston, Cal., protesting against diversion of water 
from lands requiring irrigation; to the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of the Order of Railway Conductors of America, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, protesting against the passage of legisla- 
tion repealing, suspending, or amending the present liability 
laws, Federal or State, unfayorably to the employee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of sundry merchants 
of the twenty-first Illinois congressional district, requesting a 
change made in the interstate-commerce laws in regard to the 
selling of goods; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring passage of 
Senate bill 1344 and House bill 1733, for the permanent improve- 
ment of the Consular and Diplomatic Service; to the Committee 
ov Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of the Connellsville (Pa.) Chamber 
of Commerce, favoring the establishing of Federal residences in 
foreign countries for occupancy by the United States ambassa- 
dors, ete.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of the Art Institute of Chicago, III., 
protesting against increase of duty on paintings and sculpture; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of the Pennsylvania State Laun- 
derers’ Association, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD : Papers to accompany bill for increase of 
pension for Tennessee A. Blackburn; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: Affidavits to accompany bill (H. R. 1528) 
for the relief of T. A. Roseberry; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, petition of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, of 
Sacramento, Cal, favoring passage of bill (H. R. 4322) for 
1 cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Democratic county committees of Ala- 
meda County, Cal., indorsing the Underwood tariff bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Board of Education of San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring passage of Senate joint resolution 5; to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of the Meriden 
Business Men’s Association favoring a more efficient and busi- 
nesslike administration of our consular business, etc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
protesting against the passage of the workmen’s compensation 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry manufacturers and merchants of the 
city of Hartford, Conn., protesting against free cigars from the 
Philippines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of the Cambridge (Mass.) Board 
of Trade, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Nebraska, favoring change in the interstate-commerce laws rela- 
tive to mail-order houses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota; Petition of J. C. Jenson, of 
Scogmo, N. Dak., protesting against the passage of House bill 
4653, relative to the sale of drugs and patent medicines; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


- SENATE. 
Fray, July 18, 1913. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal 6f the proceedings of Tuesday last was read and 
approved. 


COTTON STATISTICS (S. DOC. No. 134). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, In re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 26th ultimo, certain information 
showing how the figures referring to cotton goods in the table 
on page 39 of the report of the Department of Commerce en- 
titled “ Foreign Tariff Systems and Industrial Conditions” were 
obtained, and also the correctness of the statement that it takes 
504 horsepower in the United States to add the same value to 
cotton goods as 114 horsepower does in the United Kingdom, 


etc., which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House bad disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 32) to provide for 
the appointment of an additional district judge in and for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, asks a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. CLAYTON, Mr. WEBB, and Mr. MORGAN of 
Oklahoma conferees on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of William Leon Daw- 
son, of Santa Barbara, Cal.; Ellen A. Freeman, of Westerly, 
R. I.; Mrs. Viola Gray, of Lodi, Cal.; G. F. Kasch, of Akron, 
Ohio; and of the Pasadena Audubon Society, of Pasadena, Cal., 
remonstrating against the adoption of any amendment to the 
clause in Schedule N of the pending tariff bill prohibiting the 
importation of the plumage of certain wikl birds, which were 
ordered to lie on the tabie. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the enactment of 
legislation providing for the permanent improvement of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Berkeley, Cal., favoring an appropriation for the 
construction of a naval station and dry dock on San Francisco 
Bay, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr, McLEAN presented a resolution adopted by the Connecti- 
cut State Branch, United National Association of Post Office 
Clerks, remonstrating against the repeal of the present civil- 
service law, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice and Retrenchment. 

Mr. LODGE presented the memorial of R. D. Loveland and 
81 other citizens of Melrose, Mass., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation compelling the observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Fruit and 
Produce Exchange of Boston, Mass., favoring the adoption of 
1-cent letter postage, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WEEKS, presented a memorial of Rebecca Pomroy Tent, 
No. 44, Daughters of Veterans, of Malden, Mass., remonstrating 
against any change or alterations being made in the United 
States flag, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TARIFF DUTY ON LEMONS, 


Mr. WORKS. I submit a short editorial from the Los 
Angeles Express bearing on the question of the tariff, which L 
ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

AN OBJECT LESSON, 
[From the Los Angeles Express.] 

The East is afforded an object lesson as to the consequenes that will 
befall the consumers of lemons when the tarif bars shall have been re- 
moved and the Sicilian importers given a practical monopoly of the 
market along the Atlantic seaboard. 

It is a matter of common knowledge throughout the coun that an 
unprecedented period of low temperature last winter enormously injured 
the lemon crop of southern California. Consequently this section, that 
of late years has supplied over half the lemons consumed in the United 
States, has been unable to meet the demand. Sicilian lemons during 
the first week of July were selling in New York at $8.50 a box, more 
than twice the price that was asked for them at the same time last year, 
when they encoun the competition of the California product. It is 
predicted that the price may to 810 a box. 

Are the consumers of the so short-sighted as not to see that the 
Sicilian importers are able to make these extortionate demands only be- 
cause last winter's frost shut out California's com tion this season? 
Do they not perceive that the E reduction of the duty will proye 
equally effective and exclude California wers hereafter as certainly 
as if a series of frosts swept their ves 

It is possible that the Treasury will derive a little larger revenue, but 
its gain will be achieved at tremendous cost to eastern consumers. 
Freed from California's competition, the Sicilian importers will make 
eastern lemon consumers pay every year the same extortionate prices 
this year witnesses. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, my attention was diverted for a 
moment, and I inquire what the paper is which was read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is an editorial from the Los 
Angeles Express, which the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] asked permission to have read. The Chair heard no 
objection to the reading of it. 

Mr. STONE. I shall object to any future readings of that 
kind. I do not see why a Los Angeles newspaper or any other 
newspaper should be advertised through the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. It may be supposed to do somebody a little local good, 
but it is hardly the proper course to pursue. 
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Mr. WORKS. I am unable to hear what the Senator from 
Missouri is saying. 

Mr. STONE. I said I object to the notion of putting into the 
Record editorials of newspapers and advertising the newspapers 
through the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Everybody has heard this 
kind of talk a good while, and the Senator from California 
could state it himself, if he concurs in this view, with a good 
deal more of ability. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senators on the Democratic 
side. have not heard this quite often enough or the tariff bill 
would not be as it is to-day. This is a perfectly legitimate argu- 
ment on the tariff question, submitted by an intelligent news- 
paper, and I see no reason why it should not be incorporated in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, it is in the Recorp, but I object to having 
that sort of thing continued. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter which has been read 
will be referred to the Committee on Finance. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. KENYON, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 234) to enjoin and abate 
houses of lewdness, assignation, and prostitution; to declare the 
same to be nuisances; to enjoin the person or persons who con- 
duct or maintain the same and the owner or agent of any build- 


land district, and they shall be subject to the same Jaws and be entitled 
to the same compensation as is or may be hereafter provided by law 
in relation to the existing land offices and officers of sald State. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. KERN, There seems to have been an impression pre- 
yailing among Members on this side of the Chamber that the 
adjournment was until 2 o’clock to-day. I make the point of 
ho quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dillingham Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. 
Bacon Fletcher Myers Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Gallinger Norris Smoot 
Borah Gronna O'Gorman Sterling 
Brady Hollis Page Stone 
“| Brandegee James Perkins Sutherland 

Bristow Johnson, Me. Pittman Thomas 

ryan Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Thompson 
Chamberlain Jones Root Thornton 
Chilton Kenyon Saulsbury Tillman 
pe Kern Shafroth Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Sheppard Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Sherman Warren 

olt Lodge Shields Weeks 
Crawford McLean Shively Wiliams 
Cummins Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. Works 


ing used for such purpose; and to assess a tax against the per- 
son maintaining said nuisance and against the building and 
owner thereof, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 82) thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 654) to accept the cession by the State 
of Montana of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced 
within the Glacier National Park, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 83) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 655) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to survey 
the lands of the abandoned Fort Assinniboine Military Reser- 
vation and open the same to settlement, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 84) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 657) to authorize the reservation of public lands for 
country parks and community centers within reclamation proj- 
ects, and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 85) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1243) directing the issuance 
of patent to John Russell, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 86) thereon. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2415) relating to the exclu- 
sion of traffic from streets and avenues of the city of Wash- 
ington during parades, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 87) thereon. 


ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICT IN NEVADA. 


Mr. PITTMAN. From the Committee on Public Lands I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2727) to 
create an additional land district in the State of Nevada, and 
I submit a report (No. 88) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an additional land district is hereby created 
for the State of Nevada to embrace the lands contained in the following- 
named counties, to wit: Churchill, Elko, Eureka, Humboldt, Lander, 
Lincoln, Nye, and White Pine, described as follows, to wit: Commenc- 
Ing at the common corner between townships 38 and 39 east, range 
47 north, Mount Diablo base and meridian, being on the north boundary 
line of the State of Nevada; thence south on the dividing line between 
townships 38 and 39 east, to its intersection with the third standard 
parallel north, said parallel being the dividing line between ranges 15 
and 16 north, of Mount Diablo base line; thence east along said third 
standard parallel north to the intersection of the Rub: alley guide 
meridian, being the 8 line between townships 55 and 56 east; 
thence south along said Ru +} Valley guide meridian to its intersection 
with the first standard parallel north, being the dividing line between 
ranges 5 and 6 north, of Mount Diablo base line; thence east along said 
first standard parallel north, between said ranges 5 and 6, to the east 
boundary line of the State of Nevada; thence north 9 1 the east 
ponada line of the State of Nevada to the north boundary line of the 

tate of Nevada; thence west along the north boundary line of the 
State of Nevada to the point of beginning. The city of Elko, in the 
county of Elko, is hereby designated as the site of d land office, and 
the district shall be known as the Elko land district. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause all plats, 
maps, records, and papers in the Carson City land office which relate 
to or form a necessary pari of the records of the lands embraced in the 
district hereby created to be transferred to the Elko land district. 

Sec. 3. That the President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a register and a receiver for said 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


TARIFF DUTY ON LEMONS, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire the attention 
of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. The Senator 
from Missouri made a statement a few moments ago in relation 
to the printing in the Rercord of editorials from newspapers. 
I want to know if I understood him correctly when I thought 
he said that in future he would object to any editorials being 
printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. STONE. I did not mean to say, if I am so quoted, that 
I would object. I did mean to say that I thought I would pro- 
test; that printing such editorials in the Recorp was merely a 
bad habit; that if Senators wanted to make arguments on the 
floor they could do so, and refer other Senators to what the 
newspapers had said. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am tempted to go a 
little further than the Senator from Missouri signifies his in- 
tention of going. I think that in future I shall object to the 
printing of newspaper editorials as a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Of course I do this in no spirit of hostility to the 
newspapers or to the writers of editorials, or, as the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Roor] interpolates, to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I think it would be far from an injury to the RECORD 
if such editorials were excluded; but my idea about it is this: 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in my opinion, should be an authori- 
tative record of the doings and proceedings in the Congress of 
the United States, and that part of it which pertains to the 
Senate, in my view, should report accurately the speeches and 
votes and proceedings of the Senate of the United States. = 

Of course, I know that under the rule a Senator, when he is 
addressing the Senate, may, with the permission of the Senate, 
read any editorial which seems to him to throw light upon the 
question that he is discussing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Connecticut mean 
to say that in making a speech a Senator must get permission 
of the Senate to read an extract, either from a newspaper or 
from any other source? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. The consent of the Senate must be had 
for the Secretary to read such matter, but to say that a Senator 
himself can be denied the privilege of reading it I think is not 
quite accurate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I may be mistaken about the rule, Mr. 
President—I have not looked at it recently—but I was under 
the i pression that such a paper could not be read except by 
permission of the Senate. I think, however, the Senator from 
New Hampshire is probably correct about it, that the Secre- 
tary can not read such a paper without the consent of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right, if objection is made. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the Senator himself may read it. 
If any Senator thinks that an editorial writer has stated his 
position upon the proposition which he is discussing in a 
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fashion better than he himself can state it, so that he thinks 
the matter would be more properly presented by making the 
editorial a part of his remarks, I, of course, should have no 
objection to his including it in his speech; and I want to say 
to the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs] that what I say 
has’ no reference whatever to the fact that he has this morn- 
ing asked to have an editorial printed in the Recorp; but it 
has reference to the fact that I think it is a growing practice 
here, which is not a good practice. The principal thing I 
object to about the printing of editorials in the RECORD as a 
part of the record of Congress is that there is no end to it. 
No Senator wants to object to another Senator doing it if other 
Senators do not object to his doing it; so it becomes a matter 
rather of discourtesy to object. Therefore I want to give 
notice that I think, unless upon reflection I shall have cause 
to change my present intention, I shall object to the printing of 
editorials as a general thing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There is another reason why I think they should not be 
so printed. Such editorials are accessible to all the country 
and can be copied from one newspaper into another. Nobody 
will be deprived of the argument contained in an editorial if 
it is excluded from the RECORD. 

Another reason why I do not think editorials should be in- 
cluded in the Recorp is that they are always anonymous; no- 
body knows who writes them; nobody is responsible for them. 
If any Senator wants to combat an argument raised by an 
editorial he must stand up here and debate the question with 
some anonymous person out of his reach and out of his knowl- 
edge, and be answered in the newspaper. The newspaper hay- 
ing the last say, and not being subject to the rules of parlia- 
mentary debate which prevail in the Senate, has an unfair 
advantage in such a discussion, even if a Senator wanted to 
continue the controversy. 

So I think the orderly proceedings of the Senate, the dignity 
of the Senate, and the economical expenditure of the public 
funds will be promoted by preventing the stuffing of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD with anything that any Senator wants to 
put into it. If that practice is continued, it will produce a 
rivalry between the different sides of the controversy, which, 
by the introduction of rival or hostile editorials, would extend 
the Recorp to an amount of printing that would be absolutely 
disgraceful for us to countenance, Therefore, Mr. President, 
I think I shall object to any further printing of unsigned 
editorials, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am very glad that some Sena- 
tors have awakened to the fact that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is being encumbered by matter that ought nover to find its 
way into its columns. The editorial I offered this morning 
was a very brief one, containing a statement of fact bearing 
upon an important piece of legislation which was actually 
pending in the Senate. I did not offer it because of any argu- 
ment that was advanced by the editor, but merely as a state- 
ment of facts that I think are very important as affecting one 
of the great industries of my State. The custom of introducing 
matter of that kind in the Recorp has been followed ever since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. I have felt many times 
that it has been abused. If any Senator had objected to this 
editorial going into the Reconp, I should have gracefully sub- 
mitted to that objection. 

I am going further than that, Mr. President. It has been 
intimated here by two Senators already that there should have 
been objection made to the introduction of that editorial into 
the Recorp. Therefore, I am going to ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate that the editorial may be withdrawn. 

It has been stated by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] 
that I might have made this same statement myself, but pos- 
sibly I might not have made it as well as it was made by the 
editor of the newspaper, who is interested in the industries in 
my own State, and certainly I do not desire to encumber the 
Recorp with any matter that ought not to be there. I sympa- 
thize with what has been said by the Senator from Connecticut 
IMr. BRANDEGEE]. Therefore, in order to show my own good 


faith with respect to the matter, I am going to ask leave to 


withdraw the editorial, so that it may not appear in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I object. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does that require unanimous f| 


consent? 
Mr. GALLINGER. Objection has been made. 
Mr. BORAH. I was going to Sa 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will rule that it re- 


quires unanimous consent, and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CLARK] has objected. 

Mr. BORAH. If this matter is to be controlled, it ought to be 
controlled by the rules of the Senate rather than by the action 


of some Senator upon a particular oceasion by making objec- 
tion; and until the matter is distinctly settled by the rules of 
the Senate, I myself should hope that we would not have to de- 
peng upon some Senator making objection every time such a case 
arises. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think, Mr. President, that during my 
somewhat lengthy service in the Senate I never have asked to 
have any extracts from a newspaper printed in the RECORD. T 
think the Recorp will substantiate that statement. It occurs to 
me, however, that this is “a tempest in a teapot” this morning 
and that no good will result from it. A very brief editorial has 
been inserted in the Record, which the Senator from California 
[Mr. Works] could himself have read, and the fact of its with- 
drawal will serve no good purpose. 

There are times, Mr: President, as I look at the matter, when 
it is very important to put in the Rrconb even the opinions of 
newspaper editors on great public questions. For that reason, 
and not having been an offender myself in this respect in the 
past—and I probably will not be in the future—I feel con- 
strained to object to the request for the withdrawal which the 
Senator from California has made. He did not violate either the 
proprieties or the rules of the Senate in presenting and asking 
for the printing of the article, and there is no reason why he 
should be forced in any way, by criticism or otherwise, to ask 
for an unusual disposition of the matter. Therefore I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling of the Chair is that 
under the rules of the Senate, if it is desired to have the Secre- 
tary read a paper, unless unanimous consent is given, it may be 
read by a vote of a majority of the Senators. The Senator from 
California asked unanimous consent to have fhe editorial read. 
There was no objection. It was read. The Chair holds that 
the same rule must apply with reference to the withdrawal of 
the matter from the Recorp—that it can not be withdrawn with- 
out unanimous consent. There is now a well-defined rule in the 
Senate that the Senate itself may determine whether papers 
shall or shall not be read into the RECORD. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred’ 
as follows: 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 2774) for the relief of George B. Hughes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THORNTON: 

A bill (S. 2775) to transfer Commander Arthur Bainbridge 
Hoff from the retired to the active list of the United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 2776) for the relief of Stilman Stotts; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2777) granting an increase of pension to Thomas O. 
Rutter; and 

A bill (S. 2778) granting a pension to Marshall Smithhart; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 2779) to authorize the conveyance of the steel 
bridge over the Snake River between Lewiston, Idaho, and 
Clarkston, Wash., to the States of Idaho and Washington or 
local subdivisions thereof; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2780) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Hanover, in the State 
of New Hampshire; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 2781) providing for the recognition of certain per- 
sons, for rank only, as commissioned officers in the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2782) granting an increase of pension to Hamilton 
M. Steele (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2783) for the relief of the estate of Edward Alfs- 
worth; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 2784) granting an inerease of pension to Sidney 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2785) granting an increase of pension to Willet 
Van Winkle; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GORMAN: 

| A bill (S. 2786) for the relief of the New England Steamship 
Co., owner of the American steamer Commonwealth; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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A bill (S. 2787) granting an increase of pension to Elinor F. 
Rodenbough (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 2788) for the relief of Templin Morris Potts, cap- 
tain on the retired list of the United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 7 

A joint resolution (S. J, Res. 59) to discontinue the washing 
of money; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENTS TO TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADLEY submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE TARIFF—GOODS IN BOND, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I submit an amendment to the pending 
tariff bill, and ask that it may be read. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Strike out subdivision Q of Section V and insert in lieu thereof the 


following : 
and merchandise imported prior to the 


“Q. That all goods, wares. 
day when this act shall go into effect, for which no entry has been 


, made, and all goods, wares, and merchandise previously entered with- 
out payment of duty and under bond for warehousing, transportation, 
or any other purpose, for which no permit of delivery to the importer 
‘or his agent has been issued, shall be subjects to the duties now in 
force upon the entry or the withdrawal thereof.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, it is reported that there 
is now in bonded warehouses something over $100,000,000 worth 

of imported merchandise, most of which has been imported with 
‘a view of being held to await the passage of the pending bill, 
‘in order to take advantage of the lower duties that will be 
afforded by that bill. The duties upon those imported articles 
under existing law amount, I am informed, to about $35,000,000. 
: Importations are going on all the time, and by the time this 
bill shall have been passed they will probably amount to more 
than double the quantity now on hand, with a consequent loss 
to the Treasury of the United States that nobody can accurately 
estimate, but which will amount to many million dollars. 

In addition to that, there will be a vast accumulation of these 
goods in the country ready to be dumped upon the country im- 
mediately upon the passage of the tariff bill. I think it is worth 
while for the Senate to consider whether or not this amount of 
money should be saved to the Treasury, and whether or not the 
demoralization which, it seems to me, will result from the pre- 
cipitation of this large quantity of goods upon the country at 
one time should be prevented. I ask that the amendment lie 
on the table. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President there is evidently some consider- 
able force in what the Senator has said. He suggests a sub- 
ject which well merits consideration. If the Senator desires 
his proposed amendment to the tariff bill to lie on the table, 
of course I have no objection; but I was about to suggest—it 
may not accord with his view—that it be referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have no objection to that being done, 
Mr. President. I ask that the proposed amendment be referred 
to the Finance Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


SUBSTITUTE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I submit a proposed amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for House bill 3321, which I 
ask to have read, printed, and lie on the table. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Strike out the entire bill, including the enacting clause, and insert 

the following: 

* — Democratic Party is in control of the National Govern- 
ment; an 

Whereas a tarif bill (H. R. 3321) is under consideration by the United 
States Senate; and 

Whereas any tariff bill affects every citizen of the United States either 


3 or adversely ; and 
W e Democratic Party has repeatedly declared its adherence 
o the 


policy of referring national matters to the electorate; and 
Whereas in several States now represented, in whole or in part, by 

Democratic Senators there is strong disapproval of some of the pro- 
visions in the pending bill: Therefore be it 
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€ 
Resolved, That further consideration of the bill be oned until 
the first Monday of December, 1914, and that meanwhile the bill be 
submitted to a referendum of the legal voters of the United States at 
the State and congressional elections to be held during that year, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The propesed amendment will lie 
on the table and be printed. 


THE TARIFF—INCOME TAX, 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I submit an amendment to the 
pending tariff bill and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. E 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out, on page 172, line 
24, the word “ March,” and on page 172 all of line 1, and in line 
2 the words “both dates inclusive” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “the passage of this act.” 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I shall ask to have the amend- 
ment referred to the Committee on Finance; but I should like to 
call the attention of the members of the majority of the com- 
mittee who are here to the precise point of the amendment. I 
do not see the chairman of the committee here, 

Mr. SMOOT. He is absent. 

Mr. ROOT. I see that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] is present, however. 

Mr. STONE. I beg the Senator’s pardon, 
called away. 

Mr. ROOT. I have introduced a brief amendment to the 
tariff bill, which I shall ask to have referred to the Committee 
on Finance; but I wanted to call the Senator's attention to the 
precise point of the amendment. It is an amendment. to the 
provision that the income tax shall be computed on incomes 
accruing from March 1 to December 31, 1913. n 

I think that provision will encounter very serious question. 
The change I propose is to have the income for the first year 
computed from the passage of the act, rather than from a 
fixed date—March 1, 1913. 

The reason why I think it would be wise to make the change 
is that all direct taxes must be apportioned unless they come 
within the amendment relating to an income tax. We can 
impose a tax upon incomes without apportioning it because of 
the amendment, but we can not impose any other direct tax 
without apportionment. When income is received it imme- 
diately becomes principal. The income that was received on 
the Ist day of July of the present year, having been received, 
became principal, and no law hereafter can tax it without 
apportionment, any more than we can tax now the income 
that was received 10 years ago without apportionment. It is 
principal, and comes under the old provision of the Constitu- 
tion requiring the apportionment of direct taxes, and not 
under the amendment which allows the taxing of income with- 
out apportionment. 

So if the bill becomes a law with the provision in it that 
has been reported from the committee you will find yourselves 
endeavoring in one sentence to tax income that comes under 
the amendment, and to tax past income, income received, re- 
duced to possession, and turned into principal before the pas- 
sage of the act, and that you can not do without apportion- 
ment. 

It is to avoid that difficulty, which I am sure is very serious, 
that I propose the amendment which I now ask to haye re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that of 
course the Committee on Finance will be more than glad to 
have suggestions of an important character, such as have been 
made this morning by the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLANDI, referred to the 
committee, with the very clear and intelligent explanations 
of their views, which have been put in the Record, in order 
that they may be considered, and they will be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


DEMOTION OF RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 


On motion of Mr. BANKHEAD, it was 

Ordered, That 
Railway Mail Service, which were sent to the Senate in response to 
Senate resolution No. 400, Sixty-second Congress, third session, and 
which have been mainly printed in two yer as Senate Document No. 
1130, Sixty-second Congress, third session, returned to the Post- 
master General in accordance with his request of July 15, 1913. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In accordance with the notice which I 
have heretofore given, I submit a resolution, which I ask may 
be read and referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The resolution (S. Res. 137) was read, as follows: 


Be it resolved, ctc., That Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate shall be amended as follows: 

(1) Change the paragraph which now reads “A Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor, to consist of five 


My attention was 


the papers relative to the demotion of clerks in the 
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Senators,” so as to read “A Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to consist of five Senators.” 

(2) Insert after the paragraph which reads “A Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Justice, to consist of five Senators,” a 
new paragraph, to read as follows: “A Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Labor, to consist of five Senators.” 

(3) dert after the paragraph which reads A Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Claims, to consist of five Senators,” a new paragraph, to read 
as follows: “A Committee on Roads, to consist of 17 Senators.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Rules and printed. 


WASHED PAPER MONEY. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I present matter which I 
ask may be printed in the Record. Acting upon the suggestion 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], I have consolidated 
or boiled down my five hundred and seventy-odd letters to 
12 or a few more, and I ask that I may be granted permis- 
sion to print them in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIANA. 
Fort WAYNE. 
DANGEROUS TO MAKE ANY CHANGES, 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., March 29, 1913. 


Hon. JAMEs E. Martine, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I am very eae to receive the 8 entitled Washed 
Money,” and have read it with interest. hen it was reported that 
the last administration proposed to change our currency in the manner 
described, and intended to reduce the size of the notes, I wondered what 
could be the reasons for so doing, by what authority, for I had never 
seen any act of Congress authorizing such changes. 

I think our present currency is generally artistic, the engraving, I 
presume, up to the hest standard, and the manufacture of the paper 
under the sole control of the Government. The present size of notes 
are most conveniently handled by bank tellers and all others Who dis- 
tribute large sums. 

What reason can there be for making any change, except, as is 
stated, a parng of a small amount in paper, and this saving would be 
absorbed for a long time by the cost of new plates. The profit that tho 
Government makes by the destruction of notes in all manner of ways is 
certainly very much more than the cost of keeping bright new notes 
in circulation, for the washing business is, as you state, a strange 
economical proceeding for a great Government like ours. The Bank of 
England never pays out a note the second time; this proceeding ma 
be extreme, but certainly the Government is rich enough and shoul 
have pride enough to keep in circulation fairly clean bills. I hope all 
the attempts of the last administration to change the style or size of 
our currency will be countermanded by Mr. McAdoo, and I think all 
such changes should be authorized by an act of Congress only when 
experts upon such matters can give good reasons for so doing. 


FINE ENGRAVING AND PAPER BAFFLES COUNTERFEITERS. 


Counterfeiters have found it impossible to do any work that has not 
been quickly detected. This is because such care has been exercised 
by the Government, both in engraving. and paper. It is certainly 
dangerous to make any changes, particularly such as the last adminis- 
tration contemplated. 

For many years in my younger days I was a bank teller (before the 
Civil War, when we had the greatest variety of bank notes and since 
the Government took charge); I paid considerable attention to the 
matter of engraving, and 1 believe the work now done in this line is 
beyond criticism in both mechanical work and design. 

am very glad that Senator Martine is giving this matter his per- 
sonal attention, and hope he will prevent any changes. I look with 
confidence to the work of the new administration in all departments, 
from President Wilson down. 


Respectfully, yours, CHARLES MCCULLOCH, President. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
HISTORIC PICTURES SHOULD NOT BE ABANDONED. 


: Tun Union Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 21, 1913. 


Hon. JAMES E. Martine, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sin: I am in receipt of your favor of the Sth, inclosing the 
article on washed money. do not know. much about washed money, 
but the idea has never appena to me as a good one. But I am in 
complete sympathy with the article in reference to the abandonment of 
historic pictures on bills and the reduction in size. Our money has 
seemed to me to be almost perfect, and some of the notes have far 
surpassed anything I have ever seen in artistic des and beauty of 
finish. The size, too, is just what it should be, and I thigk if the small 
bills are introduced they will not give anything like the satisfaction 
the others have done. 
Yours, very truly, Jonx H. HOLLIDAY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. 
AMOUNTS TO HINDRANCE TO BUSINESS.- 
HARRISBURG, Pa., March 27, 1913. 
Hon, James E. Martine, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your favor inclosing Senate document 
entitled“ Washed Money, the Counterfeiter’s Delight” (and have read 
it with a great deal of interest), and asking me to furnish to you my 
views with respect to same. 

The experiment of the United States Government of washing its 
paner ancy is probably a monetary saving, as far as the Government is 
concerned, inasmuch as it defers the issuance of new notes in lieu of 
the old ones turned in for redemption; but as far as the public is con- 
cerned it amounts to a hindrance to business, and it is to be ho 
that the Government authorities will reconsider the step it has taken 
and abandon the project. 

WASHED MONEY RELUCTANTLY ACCEPTED. 

In the bank with which I am connected, in this city, I am advised 

by one of its employees that washed money is reluctantly accepted by 


those to whom it is tendered. Many who are accustomed to handlin 

money—i. e., store clerks, shop dealers, etc.—are somewhat skepti 

and dubious about it. The expert, however, does not hesitate, but the 
ublic in general does, and the public is depended upon for the circu- 
tion of the money. 


A VERY INTERESTING AND SUGGESTIVE INCIDENT. 


One of the bank's 3 stated to tha writer the following incl- 
dent, which shows the inadequacy of the Government's new venture 
that of washing money. 

“A sum of money amounting to several hundred dollars—all in 
notes—was handed to the clerk, and in the center of the bundle was a 
washed note. The clerk hesitated a moment to examine the note. The 
depositor to whom the money belonged asked the clerk to return the 
note to him, and re him another one in return. The clerk being 
somewhat surprised at the depositor’s action asked him the reason, 
and he stated that one of his clerks had taken the note in payment 
of a purchase and doubted its genuineness, and he was afraid the bank 
clerk might mark the note ‘ counterfeit,’ and he hastily withdrew it in 
order that he might make further investigation in regard to it.” 

I have no doubt that this incident is one of many that is hap- 
pening every day, and it should discourage the Government to con- 
tinue the washing of money for the reason that it is detrimental to 
the business welfare of the country. 

Yours, very truly, C. H. BACKENSTOR, 


NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN, 
PROPHESIES RETURN TO HAND-PRINTED BILLS. 


Tue DIME SAVINGS Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 31, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 


United States Scnate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: B to 8 receipt of yours recently received, 
inclosing article from The Plate Printer relative to washed money. 
At your request I will briefly state in reference thereto that nearly 
a quarter of a century’s expericnce in observing and handling of money, 
etc., leads me to believe that this action will work to a very great 
disadvantage with the money-handling public. It would appear to me 
that the small saving accomplished by this method of washing was 
as nothing hal ook with the risk involved. Nearly every counter- 
feit we meet with is the faded and worn kind. It is seldom that a 
counterfeit has a chance of passing when it is new and crisp. In fact, 
it would appear that counterfeiters give them the worn and faded 
appearance purposely before floating them. 
SMALLER SIZED BILLS ALSO IN INTEREST OF COUNTERFEITERS. 


As to machine printing, I prophesy that within a twelve month after 
the experiment is begun they will have to go back to hand-printed man’s 
size bills. Here, too, it would seem that the small saring in paper 1s 
as nothing compared to the convenience of the present bill. Anyone 
familiar with the handling of money knows that half the surety in dis- 
covering counterfeit money is that indescribable “feel” when the bill 
is passed through the fingers. With tbe new bills, as proposed, I feel 
sure it will be impossible to slide them through the hand in the present 
manner; it will necessary, I feel sure, to “thumb” them. In the 
“* thumbing ” method of counting there is absolutely no chance for the 
“feel referred to above. I have tried pieces of paper cut to the size 
proposed, and it does not seem to me that it will possible to handle 
the proposed bills in the old way. 

And further, think of the chance during the years when the new 
size currency is being gradually worked into the system there will be for 
the new small bills to be slipped in between the larger bills through 
error. 

MACHINE PRINTING SMUDGY, MISERABLE WORK. 

As to machine printing, see what smudgy, miserable work is shown 
on beer and cigar stamps. Nothing, I believe, has ever been invented 
to take the place of the pad which nature has placed on the human 
hand for the wiping off of the plate after the ink has been applied. 
Thanking you for this chance to express myself, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
C. M. Lowes, Treasurer. 
WAVERLY. 


WANT FIRST-CLASS CURRENCY. 


First NATIONAL BANK, 
Waverly, N. Y., February 3, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Your circular on washed money received and read with 
interest. A number of years ago I prepared an article on the subject 
of the different forms of currency we were rainy believing that we 
had too many varieties, which gave the counterfeiters opportunities to 
ply their trade, and I think the point you raise in regard to washed 
money is very important. 

I think I can sive you another argument against this plan; that is, 
that up to 1908 the national banks had paid in to the Government 
$180, „000 in taxes for various Fa largely upon circulation, 
and the expenses of the ri g ATEST for the same term, chargeable to 
this fund, were only $23,000,000, leaving $157,000,000 which the Gov- 
ernment has taken. Since 1908 I think the banks have paid something 
over $10,000,000 of the same kind of taxes, and the expenses have been 
very small in comparison. 

BANKS PAY ALL EXPENSES. 


In this you will note that the banks are paying all expenses, and 
there is no reason why the Government should come in and allow the 
issue of anything but a fine class of note issues, especially as to work. 
Hoping that you will secure a change in this plan and tbat they will 
give us first-class currency hereafter, I am, 
Very truly, yours, F. E. LYFORD. 


New Tonk CITY. 
MAKES MORE DIFFICULT TO DETECT COUNTERFIDITERN. 
Tun FIFTH AVENuD BANK, 


New York, April It, 1913. 
Hon. James E. MARTINE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: Your Senate Document No. 1020 is quite correct in so far 
as it relates to the washing of our paper currency. 

Our teller says that it is much more difficult to detect a counterfeit 
now that washed bills are in circulation. Aside from the fact that 
a washed Dill has lost in some slight degree the sharpness of the en- 
graving, the paper has been changed in a way difficult to describe, so 
that it is very similar to the paper of most counterfeits, and therefore 
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the delicacy of touch by which a counterfeit is often detected is apt 
to be lost or greatly diminished. 
TELLER'’S WORK VERY TRYING. 

1 have had an experience of more than 50_years in banking, and in 
the early sixties was a teller in a bank in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The 
difficulty of detecti counterfeits, and the vast number of them in 
cireulation then ma the teller’s position very trying. The Govern- 
ment has changed all that by better engraving and by issuing new 
plates without stint whenever successful counterfeits appear, and by 
the unremitting pursuit of counterfeiters, as, for instance, in the cele- 
brated Pennsylvania case in which Detective Burns was so successful. 

It seems a pity to diminish the safeguards against counterfeits to 
save the cost of destroying old bills and issuing new ones in their 
place. The rule of the Bank of England never to reissue a note, but to 
redeem and destroy all notes they receive, even if fresh, is, in my 
opinion, a great hindrance to counterfeiting. 

Thanking you for your interest in the subject, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
A. S. FRISSELL. 


MANAGER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE CONDEMNS WASHED MONEY. 


New YORK CLEARING HOUSE, 
New York, March 25, 1913. 
Hon. James E. MARTINS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

with your faver asking for an expression of 
United States Senate, I have the honor to 

say that I consider it a very well-expressed argument against the 


As you truly 
say, 1 and will cause great loss to 
the people, larger, 1 believe, than will be saved by this mere experiment 
of washing. 

SMALLER NOTES CONDEMNED. 

In the important matter of the issuance of 8 by the Govern- 
ment, I feel warranted, after a practical experience of 50 years in the 
handling of currency as a bank clerk, as a Treasury official, and 
manager of the New York Clearing House, in expressing warmly my 
objection to the plan to shorten and curtail the size of the currency 
notes of the Government, as I belleve it will lead to confusion in the 
psa iy | of money by the banks. The volume is exceedingly large, 

t is composed of mixed sizes of bills it will cause not only a 
loss of time but t risk of miscount and error. 

Trusting that these experiments will not be tried, I am, 

Very respectfully, yours, 


Wu. SHERER, 
Manager New York Clearing House Association. 
OKLAHOMA, 
MUSKOGEZE. 
DO AWAY WITH WASHING. 


THe COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Muskogee, Okla., Aprit 1, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


proportiona part for the 

washing the old money. 

benefit from it, and do n 
Yours, truly, 


lieve it is a good practice. 
D. N. Frxx, President. 
ALVA. 
PRESIDENT OF THREE BANKS OPPOSES. 


Tun Fiest NATIONAL BANE OF ALVA, 
Alva, Okla, March 31, 1918. 
Hon. James E. MARTI 


United States Renate, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sm: I have been o to the “penny wise and pound 
foolish” idea of washing currency from its inception * ene — 


will abolish the idea 8 
Yours, most respectfully, 
J. A. STINE, 
President First National Bank, Alva, Okla. 
President First National Bank, Woodward, Okla. 
First National Bank, Waynoka, Okla. 


NEBRASKA. 
SOUTH OMAHA. 
SENATE DOCUMENT EXPRESSES HIS VIEWS. 


Lrve Srocx NATIONAL BANK, 
South Omaha, Nebr., Merch 11, 
Hon. James E. MARTI 


United States pede A Washington, D. C. 
Sin: I am in 
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8 and Which expresses —1 views upon the questions involved 


A SHAME TO GO BACK TO “ SHINPLASTERS.” 


It would seem a shame that eh gee Government should back 
to the issuing of “ shinplasters,” street-car transfers in form 
Fg dena Bengo ffl Ong Mage! ease Bi ong ons Bee 1 
the larger part which has heretofore been borne by the na 
banks without complaint, so far as I know, upon their part. If a part 
of the expense which is’ devoted to the franking of mail 


throughout the country, it would 


never reissues a note after it 
„ even though it has never left the 


seem to be 

It is said that the Bank of 
has once been returned to the b: 
banking room, 


' SECRETARY MACVEAGH'S INSPIRATION. 
I think the late Secretary of the Treasury, in making the order to 
the form of our currency, was actuated by the same motive 
as the raler of a country who orders the profile changed on the coin that 
his reign may be remembered. 

I 8 trust that you may be able to bring enough pressure to 
bear upon Secretary McAdoo to Pe See the proposed change in our 
form of currency, and also stop the laundering of our money, which 
is a disgrace to our Government. 

Respectfully, yours, C. F. McGrew, President. 

(Inclosure.) 

— 
OHIO. 
CANTON. 
SINCERELY OPPOSED TO WASHED MONEY. 
Tun GEORGE D. Harter BANK, 
Canton, Ohio, March 14, 1913, 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Martine: Your letter of March 8, inclosing printed matter 
on washed money, ved. I read the contents of folder some 
time ago and } heartily indorse all that was said in the subject matter, 
and I sincerely am opposed to washed money, Our tellers are having a 
. deal of difficulty examining these bills when presented for deposit. 

e currency after treatment is faded and presents anything but a per- 
fect piece of work. 

WILL BE COUNTERFEITER’S DELIGHT. 

It certainly will be the counterfeiter's delight and probably be a great 
loss to the general public. I hope this practice will be eliminated imme- 
diately. Let us not lower the standard of our currency system. 


Very truly, yours, 
E. E. Mack, Cashier, 
POMEROY. 
WRONG KIND OF ECONOMY. 


First City Bank, 
Pomeroy, Ohio, March 19, 1913. 
Senator JAMES E. MARTINE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: Your secreta has sent us the article you had printed on 
th suggestion that our views would be welcome, 
d to express them. 
whole oney 
e think it is wrong in principle and a step 
diture in 
tting new 8 ra the people's hands. 


FAVORS A MORE LIBERAL POLICY. 


Instead of trying to save money in this way, at the cost of untold 
annoyance and ay . about every washed bill, we would favor a 
more liberal policy in the way of ma it easier and cheaper for coun- 
try banks to get new money from e Government—absolutely new 


money, no other. 
Respectfully, W. G. PLANTZ, 
Assistant Cashier. 


MISSOURI. 
Kansas CITY. 
HARD ENOUGH NOW TO DETECT COUNTERFRITS. 
MISSOURI SAVINGS BANK, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 9, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: We have read with considerable interest the article on 
washed money, but even before reading this we were fully convinced 
that trouble must ensue because of the condition of the bill after wash- 


ing. 
At is hard enough now to distinguish good money from counterfeit, and 
we urge you to use all efforts possible to protect our money. 


Yours, truly, ; 
W. S. WEBE, Cashier. 
Sr. JOSEPH. 
POOR ECONOMY AND EXTREMELY DANGEROUS. 
THE GERMAN-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
St. Joseph, Mo., April 10, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I have read your pamphlet referring to washed money 
and wish to state that it is very poor economy for our Government to 
wash its peat and it is extremely dangerous to have such washed 
currency in circulation, and I hope a united effort will be made to dis- 
continue the washing of our currency and give us the highest product 
— pey, bills that the artist's skill can produce, as the public is entitled 
0 8. 

Thanking you for your efforts in this direction, and trusting that the 
Government will at an early date discontinue the washing of currency, 


a 
= Sincerely, yours, HENRY KRUG, Jr. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
TILTON. 
DULLS BILLS, BLURS THE INK, AND ENCOURAGES COUNTERFEITERS. 


THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
Tilton, N. H., March 27, 1918. 
Hon. JAMES E. 


MARTINE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Having received a copy of Washed Money, published as 
t No. 1020, and an invitation being thereby extended to 
briefly give you my opinion. 


Senate 
do so, I will 
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Our currency is, in my opinion, the finest product of the engraver's 
art in the world, 

As such it is poor economy to undertake to spoil that effect by any 
washing process. My observation is that it dulls the bill, blurs some of 
the ink, and gives such an appearance as to encourage counterfeiters to 
imitate the same, which can more readily done with washed currency 
than unwashed. 

The Bank of England never pays out the same bill twice, but retires 
it when returned to the bank, even if it comes back the same day. This 
is an extreme treatment of the same, as, of course, new currency is still 
usable. On the other hand, we go to the other extreme, and currency is 
in use to-day that is positivel. Ithy. 

It Is Spe nao to count up $2,000 of the average currency as it comes 
in over the counter without so soiling the hands that they need 


“ washing.” 
DO NOT WASH, BUT DESTROY FILTHY BILLS, 


If the Bank of England can afford to destroy over 90 tons of paper 
8 as it does, from the failure to reissue currency, I believe 
that the United States can afford to destroy filthy currency rather than 
to ata to go into the laundry business. 

From the standpoint of a banker of some years, having never known 
any other business, and with the memory of having been taught to sit 
on a high stool at 6 Pda and count money for my father, who died with 
an honorable record of 45 years of continuous service. I fully think 
that we would better study how to make our currency better by retiring 
ae ala, rather than to try to save a few dollars at the expense of public 
safety. 

If a bank man can be deceived by the washing process, what about the 
15 and file of people who do not, and can not, tell a good counter- 

e 
Enough said, perhaps. 
I thank you for the opportunity. 


Yours, very truly, ArTHUR N. Cass, Cashier. 


MINNESOTA, 
LITCHFIELD. 
BLEACHED AND WASHED-OUT APPEARANCE. 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Litchfield, March 24, 1913. 
Senator JAMES E. MARTINE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: Wish to acknowledge receipt of article on washed currency. 
In reply to same would say that we do not favor this washing ae 
at all. In the first place, the bills present a bleached and washed-out 
appearance, and, in the second place, it is a matter of small expense to 
have fresh, new currency. We are far inland and a great number of 
the bills in circulation are torn, ragged, and dirty, and it would only be 
fair that whatever bills are put in circulation that they should be new, 
and, in the third place, we should guard, as well as possible, from coun- 
terroruna which would be comparatively easy with a large amount of 
washed bills in circulation. 

Before closing, would like to urge the necessity of Sarge Fae. t 
as soon as possible. Every fall, in e moving time, we are taxed to our 
fullest capacity, and it seems absurd that business operations should be 
slowed down because we have not Pot the currency to transact the busi- 
ness of the country. The panic of 1907 was in the fall in the midst of 
crop-moving time, and with us was a W e panie and nothing more. 
The twin-city banks were shipping currency into the interior for crop- 
moving purposes until they had none left. 

The trouble with the Vreeland law is that this is not put into opera- 
tion until there is a panic, Can not some constructive legislation be 
enacted whereby the necessary currency is furnished to transact the 
commercial business of the AEA and when the stress is over that it 
be retired from circulation? Whether this is accomplished by a central 
bank, clearing-house associations, or rediscount associations, with the 

rivilege of issuing currency, is of little moment to the most of us as 
ong as we get the results, a 
Yours, truly, A. W. Kron, Cashier, 


KANSAS. 
LEAVENWORTH. 
DANGEROUS AND RISKY. 


LAMBERT LUMBER CO., 
Leavenworth, Kans., March 12, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 


Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sin: We have yours of the 28th ultimo in reference to the wash- 
ing of currency proposition, and in our opinion it seems to be a danger- 
ous and risky thing to do, considering the apparent ease with which 
these bills may be counterfeited, and, in our opinion, no question of 
economy or saving to the Government within any reasonable limit should 
be eee if by so doing it would in any way, to the slightest degree, 
render our F unsafe and easy to imitate. 

ully, 


respectf 
W LAMBERT LUMBER Co., 
By O. P. LAMBERT, 
Vice President, 
PITTSBURG. 


IS POOR ECONOMY. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Pittsburg, Kans., March 13, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Answering your circular letter dated February 28, it im- 
presses me that it is poor economy for the United States Government to 
attempt to saye money by washing of currency; the saving is ins! - 
cant compared to the risk assumed by reason of the ease with which 


it may now be counterfeited. 
Yours, truly, A. E. MAXWELL, President. 
MCPHERSON. 7 
IS A DISGRACE TO THE COUNTRY. 


Tun PEOPLE’S State BANK, 
McPherson, Kans., March 18, 1913. 
Hon. James E. Marti 


NE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: I have read with considerable interest your pamphlet on 
washed money. I am surprised that a Government like ours, with all 
the pride we have along other lines, should stoop to the practice of 


“washing money” for the pur of saving a few dollars. It is a 
disgrace fo the country, and will cheapen our money and help to brin 
our currency into disrepute. I am sure the people would not stand for i 


a minute left to a vote. Do all you can to stop it. 
the naravni should never be less, either. 
pant w. 


C rlelting . 5 
ounte: n - 
en the washed money is in circulation. 8 N 
Yours, truly, F. A. VANIMAN, 


President. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
YANKTON. 
APPRECIATE NEW CURRENCY. 


9 N BANK, 
ankton, S. Dak., March 11, 3 
Hon. James E. MARTINE, 855 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sin: Your letter of February 28 received relative to the docu- 
ment printed at the On See of Senator JAMES E. MARTINE, of New Jer- 
sey, on 9 20, 1913, entitled ** Washed Money, the Counterfeiters’ 
Delight,” and in reply to same will state that we are strongly opposed 
to washing our currency, for the following reasons: 
First. We live in the West and have very little new currency, and 
1 8 the only new currency we have is what we get from Wash- 
ngton on account of our $50,000 circulation, and the farmers being the 
people with whom we deal and depend upon mostly, appreciate what lit- 
tle new currency we haye to give them, and we find that this washed 
currency does not take its place. 
OPPOSED TO REDUCING HIGH STANDARD, 


Second. We are opposed to the Government trying to reduce their 
expenses in the currency department, for the reason that our present 
currency has a high standard, and, in our opinion, it would be folly to 
run any risk of ucing this standard which our suree has attained 
by taking any risks by counterfeiters imitating these washed bills. 

We have discovered no counterfeit bills an Romany would not know 
them if we had, but can see where it is logical that these washed bills 
would be easier to imitate than the new currency where the cuts are 
clear and distinct. 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD BE SATISFIED WITH ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Third. The Government realizes enormous profits from the manufac- 
ture of paper Reiki oe and our present currency system has paid the 
Government many dollars in profit, and from the action they have taken 
one would think they are not satisfied with the millions of dollars of 
poa or rather accumulations which they have made in the past. Why 

hey should cut down the high standard of this department we can not 
understand, unless it is for the purpose of increasing the enormous 
profits which they now have. 

Fourth. In closing I wish to state that we are in favor of a revision 
of our present currency system, although this does not come under the 
topic upon which you asked us to write. I take the liberty to give you 
our expression on the question. 

fery truly, yours, E. R. HEATON, 
Assistant Cashier. 


CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT. 
CHEAPENS QUALITY OF OUR PAPER MONEY. 
THE lg ee hon ap re Sac — 225 DB 
0 onn., T 5 . 
Hon. James E. MARTINE, e N 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We have read Document No. 1020, entitled “ Washed 
money,” with much interest, and as a banking institution with 60 
years’ experience we are very much opposed to the scheme to use 
washed currency. It would be a crime to cheapen the quality of our 
paper money, and it would certainly be difficult to detect counterfeits 
f the idea were carried into effect. 

UNWISE TO CHANGE THE SIZE, 

We also think it unwise to change the size and design of United 
States bills ahd national-bank currency after our people have become 
accustomed to handling the present issues, We sincerely hope that the 
plans will not be carried out. 

Very truly, yours, F. W. HALL, Cashier. 
New HAVEN. 
CONSIDERING DANGER, NOT GOOD BUSINESS. 


Tun W. T. FIELDS Co., INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
New Haven, Conn., April 19, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: We think your remarks as given in Senate Document No. 
1020 on washed money were to the porne The washing of paper 
money, in view of the danger incurred its subsequent use, does not 
strike us_as N business, and we hope that the practice will be 
abandoned. e believe that new money should be supplied to take 
the place of mutilated currency when forwarded for redemption. 


Yours, very trul, 
ETE zi W. T. FIELDS, Treasurer. 
— 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
SPENCER. 
WASHING OF SERVICE TO COUNTERFEITERS. 
Spencer Savixas BANK, 
Spencer, Mass., March 28, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


cash room in the belief 
If this is done for the sake of economy, then why not establish along 
with it a bureau for renovating second-hand clothing for the use of the 
military branch of the Government? 
psuds cleaning and such a bureau might fairly represent a cheap, 
sickly 8 but not this Government, let us hope. 
es 


1 our 
e J. W. TEMPLE, President. 


at it was a washed note. 
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LOWELL. 
UNQUALIFIEDLY PROTESTS AGAINST WASHED MONEY. 


Norcross & LEIGHTON, INSURANCE, 
53 Central Street, Lowell, Mass., March 10, 1913. 


Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Your favor of February 28, inclosing article on “ Washed 
money,“ duly received. Replying to your request for my views, would 


gay: 
I would anqualifiedly register my protest against the use of washed 
money, believing that the pores currency of this coun should be of 
the very best workmanship and never reissued after its once bein 
paid back into the Treasury. The article referred to is well nam 
“The counterfeiters’ 5 ý 
Thanking you for giving me this opportunity to express my views, 


I remain, 9 
Yours, truly, NICHOLAS G. NORCROSS. 
BROCKTON. i 
MAKES WORK OF COUNTERFEITER EASIER. 


PEOPLE’s SAVINGS BANK, 
Brockton, Mass., March 21, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dran Mr. Martine: I am gaa of the opportunity to express to 
you my views on the money question. It only requires the application 
of a little gray matter for any intelligent man to see that by making 
the engravings coarser and cheaper and washing away the life of the 
bill it makes the work of the counterfeiter more easy. ging the size 
of bills is another serious mistake, as they can not be put up in packages 
with the large bills and will cause all kinds of confusion and mistakes, 
The United States is able and should use the finest work of the en- 
gravers’ art on its money. Educational pictures are especially desirable. 
Yours, very truly, 
C. S. LUDDEN, Treasurer. 


New BEDFORD. 
CONFIDENCE OF PEOPLE SHOULD NOT BE SHAKEN. 


SANDFORD & KELLEY, BANKERS, 
New Bedford, Mass., April 2, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Yours at hand, and in 8 we beg to state that we are 
not in favor of the relssuing of washed money, as we believe that the 
confidence of the people should in no way be shaken through the possi- 
bility of any measure that would make it easier for counterfeiters to 
ply their profession and circulate their counterfeits. In the rush of 
usiness as it is done these bar ed people should not bave to stop to 
examine washed bills; and, further, we are paying too much money to 
protect the country m the wiles of the counterfeiter to let down 
he bars at this time, or, in fact, at any time. The Government should 
p to the limit to protect the handlers of the money which they have 
sued and in which the people place confidence. 
Yours, very truly, 
SANDFORD & KELLEY. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

On July 9, 1913: 

S. 2272. An act providing for an increase in the number of 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy after June 30, 
1913. 

On July 15, 1913: 

S. 2517. An act providing for mediation, conciliation, and ar- 
bitration in controversies between certain employers and their 
employees. A 

SALARY OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. Senate resolution No. 132, relative to the 
salary of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move that the resolution be laid 
on the table. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
under the rules a motion to lay on the table is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not debatable. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I demand the yeas and nays on the motion 
to lay the resolution on the table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. BurLEIrn’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Burtrren] is detained 
from the Senate on account of protracted illness. That Senator 
is not paired, and I am going to express the hope that a pair 
may be arranged so that he may be protected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
u general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Oxiver]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
yote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
cral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son]. I do not know how he would vote if present, and I 
therefore withhold my vote. I am in favor of the motion, 
owever, and should vote “yea” if I were at liberty to do so. 


Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIm- 
mons]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. Curnrnsox's name was called). 
My colleague, the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON ], 
is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [| Mr. 
OveRMAN]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STONE (when Mr. Reep’s name was called). I desire 
ta state that my colleague, the junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep], is absent from the Senate on official business in 
connection with what is known as the lobby committee. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarr]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (when Mr. SwWANSoN’s name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Swanson] is unavoidably absent 
from the Senate. If present, he would yote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr]. I learn that he is not in the Chamber, and 
I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] are unavoidably absent from the 
city. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). The 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] is absent, being 
on duty with the investigating committee. During his absence 
I have undertaken to protect him. I rose to withdraw my vote 
and stand paired with him upon this question, but I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
to the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and will 
permit my vote to stand as originally cast. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
{Mr. Samarra of Michigan] is absent on important business. He 
is paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I voted in the affirmative, forgetting that I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Catron]. Therefore I must withdraw my yote; but if at lib- 
erty to yote I should vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumber] is necessarily absent from the city. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Pittman Smith, Md. 
Bacon Johnston, Ala. Poindexter Stone 
Borah Kern Pomerene ‘Thomas 
Bryan Lane Ransdell Thompson 
Chilton Lewis Robinson Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Saulsbury Tillman 
8 Min ine, N. J. ee Tacama 

ore yers eppa: Williams 

Hollis O'Gorman Shields 
Hughes Overman Shively 
James Owen - Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—29. 
Bradley Cummins Lodge Sterling 
Brady Dillingham McLean Sutherland 
Brandegee Fall Norris Townsend 
Bristow Gallinger Page Warren 
Burton Gronna Penrose Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Root 
Colt Kenyon Sherman 
Crawford Lippitt Smoot 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Bankhead Goff Newlands Smith, 8. C. 
Burleigh Hitchcock Oliver Stephenson 
Catron Jackson Perkins Swanson 
Chamberlain La Follette Reed Walsh 
3 Lea Simmons Works 
Culberson McCumber Smith, Ga. 
du Pont Nelson Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Bristow’s resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. LODGE subsequently said: When the vote was taken 
on the motion to lay the resolution of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Bristow] upon the table, I was out of the Chamber, hav- 
ing been called into the reception room. I came in after the 
call had been finished and voted. I did so in entire forgetful- 


í 
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ness of the fact that I had a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Surra]. I could have transferred my 
pair, I find, to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Burtercu], and 
thus it could have been covered. I wish to make this explana- 
tion because it was my fault, and I very deeply regret it. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say that our 
Democratic friends may be able to stop the discussion in this 


Chamber of this resolution by the action just taken, but they 
can not conyince the American people that a member of the 
Cabinet can neglect his official duties and go out over the 


country in other employment when his services are needed in 


his department in Washington. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. What 


does the gentleman discnss? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
Mr. LEWIS. I demand the regular order. 
Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire what is the point of order? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution has been laid on the 
table, and the Chair holds that its discussion is out of order. 
Mr. BRISTOW. I will discuss something else, then. 
Mr. LEWIS. I call for the regular order. 


COTTON TIES AND COTTON BAGGING. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day which will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. Senate resolution 134, calling for an investi- 
gation by the Secretary of Commerce into the advance of the 
price of bagging. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, as I was saying, the Senate 
may dispose of one resolution, but other resolutions appear, and 
as long as there is freedom of discussion in the Senate a 
Senntor may talk within the rules upon the resolution that is 
pending. 

It would be just as consistent for the Attorney General to 
take two or three months of his time during the year and 
engage in the practice of law as for the Secretary of State to 
follow his private business to the neglect of his duty. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, BRISTOW. For what purpese does the Senator from 
Montana rise? 

Mr. MYERS. I rose to make a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the regular order, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution now pending before 
the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. What resolution is it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has already been stated. It is 
Senate resolution 134. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask for the reading of it, please. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. SMITH 
of South Carolina on the 15th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and is hereby, directed 
to investigate the recent advance in price of bagging used in 
cotton, also the advance in price of ties used-in banding or baling 
cotton, and to report to the Senate at the earliest possible time the 
cause or causes for said advances. 

Mr. MYERS. I object to the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have the floor. 


day. 
floor. 


length the resolution that is pending, but I think there is a con- 
dition before the country that should demand the attention of 
Congress and of the administration in power. Can the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, with business of the highest public im- 
portance pending, commanding the most careful and industrious 
attention of the entire administration, absent themselves from 
their departments and go about the country in private business 
for profit and gain, because the salary paid of $12,000 a year is 
not enough to sustain them, and leave subordinates that draw 
from $5,000 to $7,000 a year to do the work that they are sup- 
posed to be doing? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. For what purpose does the Senator from 
Mississippi rise? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, May I ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question? A 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas has the 
| Kansas as to whether, in his opinion, if the Secretary of State, 
Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss at 


Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Are you really apprehensive that the 
business of the State Department will be neglected by the ab- 
sence of the Secretary of State? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, Mr. President, that is a pertinent 
question. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope the Senator will give me a very 
candid answer to it, because he is always candid. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It has been said since this discussion came 
up that the department was better off with the present Sec- 
retary of State away than at home. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What is your opinion about that? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will enforce 
order in the galleries or clear them, 

Mr. VARDAMAN, What is your opinion? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I believe that if the present Secretary of 
State would devote his time and bring to bear on the problems 
that confront his department his great intellect he could render 
substantial service to his country. Whether there are men 
more fitted to perform the duties of Secretary of State, who are 
holding subordinate positions upon whom the duties now rest, 
than the Secretary of State himself, is a question which I can 
not answer, because I am not acquainted with the subordinates. 
I have endeavored to answer the Senator's question as clearly as 
I can. I could consume hours of the time of the Senate in the 
discussion of this question, but I do not intend to do it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to ask of the Senator who is now 
addressing the Senate, as throwing some light on the question 
asked by the Senator from Mississippi, if it is not possible that 
if the Secretary of State had remained in his office attending to 
his duties the Senate of the United States might not ere this 
have had an answer to a resolution adopted by this body on 
April 24, 1913, which so far has been treated with silent 
contempt? 

I refer the Senator to the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Smits], reported favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, unanimously adepted by this body, 
April 24, calling upon the President of the United States to 
furnish to this body information as follows: 

Senate resolution 62. 


Resolved, That the President is respectfull mested, if not incom- 
tible with the public interest, to cause to be transmitted to the 


D. C., since the beginning of the Madero revolution in Mexico to the 
present time, together with the statement of fact on which said claims 
are based. 

Second. A full list of the names of all citizens of these United States, 
if „Who, while leading lawful and peaceful lives in Mexico, have been 
killed or wounded in Mexico or driven out of Mexico by Mexican sol- 
diers or other armed bands on Mexican soil, together with the facts 
sad circumstances attending such killing, woun: 

on. 

Third. A full list. if any, of such peaceful citizens of the United 
States of America as have forcibly seized and held prisoners for 


„or forceful depor- 


j ransom in the Republic of Mexico during the time first mentioned, and 


what sums of money, if any, have been paid by any person er persons 

to secure the release of anyone so imprisoned or held. 
Fourth. What redress, any, has offered by Mexico in the 
or demanded by the United States of Ameri and the result 


| premises, 
Mr. MYERS. I object to the resoluti Let it go over one bf such offer or demand, and what assurance of protection to the lives 


and property of our peaceful, law-abiding citizens in Mexico does that 
Republic offer. 


Mr. President, I submit the question to the Senator from 


rather than delivering lectures upon the Chautangua platform, 
were to remain in the city of Washington and to attend to his 
business, it might not have been possible for the Senate to 
receive ere this the information which it demanded from the 
department? I presume that when the Senate unanimously re- 
quested the information it was with the idea in view that it 
was of interest to the people of the United States and possibly 
necessary in the consideration of very grave and important sub- 
jects which may at a very early day come before Congress. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I think that if the depart- 
ment had been as industriously managed as it should have been 
we would have had that information ere this. 

I want to say further that it has been the custom for years, 
when constituents of Members of the House and Senators are 
about to proceed abroad, to get letters of introduction, in order 
that our citizens when they are in foreign countries may call 
upon our consular agents for any information that they might 
desire. That is what we keep agents in foreign countries for. 
The American people pay our Consular Service to serve them 
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in various capacities. It has been the practice since I have 
been a Member of the Senate to have very prompt replies to 
such requests. In recent months, upon at least one occagion, I 
made such a request for a constituent and I did not get the 
reply until some weeks afterwards, when my constituent had 
sailed. 

This is not a partisan discussion on my part. I desire to 
read an editorial from the New York World of July 17. Cer- 
tainly the New York World can not be regarded as a paper 
that is unfriendly to this administration and that would pass 
an unjust criticism upon any of the President's Cabinet officers. 
The editorial reads as follows: 

[From the New York World, July 17, 1913.1 
A DEPLORABLE MISTAKE. 


It is of course obvious that Mr. Bryan's explanation of his money- 
making lecture plans readily explains what can not be readily excused. 

He says that he is going to limit his profits to his vacation. The 
last thing he should be 8 about at this time is a vacation. 

The Mexican crisis alone makes any talk of a vacation little short of 
an insult to his office. 

We earnest! 


Bryan's financial 5 y constitute a question 
which should have interested Mr. Bryan before he accepted the port- 
folio of State and which can not be expected to interest the public now. 

That the public has a right to take the same view that Thomas Jeffer- 
son did in his letter to Richard Henry Lee, which Mr. Bryan possibly re- 
members, in which he said: 

“In a virtuous government, and more es “sent in times like these, 
public offices are what they should Le, burthens to those appointed to 
them, which it would be wrong to decline, though foreseen to bring 
with them intense labor and great private loss.” 

I do not want to give this discussion a partisan tinge, but I 
want to ask my Democratic friends if they do not think that the 
New York World, when it commended to Mr. Bryan the ideals 
of Jefferson, did a very fitting and proper thing in the interest 
of the administration now in power? Has the time come in 
American politics when the question of the profits of public 
office is the uppermost thing in the mind of high public officials? 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator asked a question. I should like 
to ask him a question for my personal information. The Sen- 
ator has been a very distinguished and influential Member of 
this body for five or six years. Has the Senator from Kansas 
during his service here delivered Chautauqua lectures or other 
speeches for pay? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not delivered Chautauqua addresses 
or other speeches for pay at any time when the Senate was in 
session or my public duties required my attention. 

Mr. STONE. The question I asked was whether during his 
service 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say further to the Senator from 
Missouri that the Senator from Kansas has been present in this 
Chamber every day that this body has been in session since it 
met last December, and has not absented himself for any per- 
sonal or private reason or for any other cause. 

Mr. STONE. The one question I asked the Senator has not 
been answered. I ask him if during his service here in the 
Senate he has delivered speeches for which he has received pay. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have delivered speeches during the vaca- 
tions of the Senate occasionally for which I received pay. 

Mr. STONE. Then the Senator belongs to the Chautauqua 
lecture class, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not, Mr. President. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say that I have refused invitations 
this year and last year that would have aggregated at least 
half as much, I will say, as Mr. Bryan says he hopes to make. 
I refused them because I felt that I owed it to my country and 
my State to stay here and attend to my business while the 
Senate was in session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will my friend the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I certainly will. 

Mr. ASHURST. Has the Senator from Kansas always en- 
tertained the views which he now urges? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I haye. 


Mr. ASHURST. I have a letter, purporting to have been 
written by the Senator, containing the following words, ad- 
dressed to Chester I. Long, then a Senator of the United States: 

WASHINGTON, May 27, 1906. 

Dran Senator: I wrote you briefly last night. Received your letter 
to-day. If there was a vacancy in some desirable office, and you or 
Will White were here the day it was available, the President’ would 
appoint me to it, but otherwise no one knows what he might do. 

e asked me what I wanted. I told him that I did not know what 
was available. He said he did not either, and for me to see Taft as 
soon as he returned. I think I would like to have one of those advisory 
places on the Canal Commission, They pay $7,500 and require a visit 
to the Isthmus once in three months. fect hold it and live in 
Kansas, being there at least half my time, and when the fight got hot, 
I could resign. 

Did the Senator write that letter? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wrote that letter. 
leries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will preserve 
order in the galleries. This is the second notice, and the Chair 
instructs the Sergeant at Arms to see that this order is obeyed 
or clear the galleries. 

Mr. BRISTOW, And it is not at all inconsistent, and nothing 
connected with that letter, directly or indirectly, is inconsistent 
with the position I take now. I will say to the Senator from 
Arizona, my friend, that that letter has been hawked about in 
every township in the State of Kansas for 10 years. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; it was written in 1906. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, since 1906. I think it is approxi- 
mately 10 years; something less, probably. 

Mr. LODGE. Eight years. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was circulated in every voting precinct 
in Kansas when I was a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate against the gentleman to whom it was written, and as a 
result I came to this body by the vote of the majority of the 
people in the primaries and of the majority of the people in the 
State. I stand here now and proclaim that, in my judgment, 
it is the business of a public official, when he is paid from the 
Public Treasury to transact public business, to be at his post 
of duty and to attend to the business for the transaction of 
which he is paid. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BRISTOW. And I want to say to the Senator from 
Arizona, since he has been so kind as to bring up some old po- 
litical campaign letters 

Mr. ASHURST. I merely wanted to see if the Senator had 
changed his views. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have the floor. I want to say to fhe Sen- 
ator from Arizona, who has been so kind as to bring up some of 
the old political campaign documents that were circulated in 
Kansas years ago, that since I have been a Member of this 
body I have not expended a hundred dollars a day of the funds 
of the United States to carry private telegrams to my State on 
personal political business. 

Mr. ASHURST, The Senator from Kansas has not been in 
touch with his constituents as much as his duty would require. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not by carrying on private correspondence 
by telegraph when it should have been by letter and carried at 
his own expense. 

Mr. ASHURST. I fail to catch the Senator's statement. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Arizona doubts my 
statement, I refer him to the records of the Secretary of the 
Senate relating to the Senator from Arizona and his own private 
account with the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I very gladly yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. It does not require any abstruse lines of 
reasoning to ascertain that my friend, in a moment of heat, 
seems to be obsessed with the idea that I have been too much 
in communication with my constituents by means of the tele- 
graph; but if the Senator from Kansas means to insinuate that 
I have used the telegraph, or aught else, sir, other than in a 
public way and in a proper way—if the Senator from Kansas 
dares to assert here or elsewhere that I have ever used the 
mails of this country or the telegraph of this country other than 
in a proper way, the Senator insinuates something that is wholly 
baseless, false, and without foundation. It is true that I write 
200 letters a day during certain times. I recall at one time 
that I sent over 700 letters and over 100 telegrams in one day. 
Does the Senator from Kansas object to that? I remember 
one day I telegraphed every newspaper in Arizona—about 55 
in all—asking their assistance in trying to bring about an 


[Laughter in the gal- 
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advisory election to ascertain just whom the people’s choice 
was for United States judge for Arizona. There was no neces- 
sity for my friend to lose his head. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kansas has not lost his 
head, and if the Senator from Arizona is through, I will 
answer the question which he asked me a few moments ago. 

Mr. ASHURST. There was no occasion for my friend 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kansas has not lost his 
head at all. He knows just what he is saying. 

Mr. ASHURST. I trust the Senator does, but there was no 
occasion for his losing his head and his heart over this matter. 
I simply desired to know whether the Senator had changed 
the position which he occupied in 1906, when he said that he 
would draw the salary and live in Kansas, being there at least 
half the time, and when the fight got hot he could resign. The 
Senator does not usually resign when the fight gets hot. He 
fights instead of resigning. What I wanted to know was had 
the Senator changed his position, and I do not think I have 
violated the proprieties of debate or of the occasion in asking 
the Senator that question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. In regard to the first part of the Senator's 
remarks I desire to say that in my judgment the Senator from 
Arizona has misused the privilege of charging official telegrams 
to the Government. He has carried on private correspondence 
at public expense. He has charged to the United States Gov- 
ernment telegrams that should have been paid for by himself, 
and the telegraph companies have presented their bills to the 
Sergeant at Arms for payment of such messages. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Kansas has a reputation 
for combining the ability of a Sherlock Holmes with that of 
other famous characters. and if he has such evidence it is 
his duty to make a charge to that effect. It is his duty to see 
that the money improperly expended, if any, should be restored. 
That I have misused any privilege I deny. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, the information has not been in my 
possession for a long time, but it came to me through official 
channels, and it has had my attention, as can be verified by 
other Members of the Senate who are entirely familiar with the 
attitude that I have taken upon such unwarranted expenditures 
of the public money to conduct private correspondence. 

Mr. ASHURST. I deny with all the vehemence at my com- 
mand that I have ever used any publicly paid telegram or 
letter to conduct private business. I make this assertion here 
in the Senate of the United States. I will say that I have no 
private business. I am probably financially the poorest man in 
the Senate. I have no private income whatever. I declined to 
practice law when I entered the Senate. I have used the tele- 
graph in the conduct of the public business, and the Senator’s 
rather bad temper this morning has caused him to make a charge 
that is without foundation. That I have telegraphed to my con- 
stituents very much I admit. I purpose continuing to do 
so. I think one of the chief faults with us is that we do not 
keep sufficiently In touch with our constituents, and I purpose, 
to the best of my ability, to inform my constituents as to what 
we are doing and how the public business is conducted. I am 
of opinion that keeping constantly in touch with my constituents 
by telegrams and letters gives me more accurate and reliable 
information than in listening to a speech—say, from the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The records of the Senate will determine 
whether the Senator from Arizona or myself is right. It is a 
question that can be verified. Copies of the telegrams are on 
file which nave been charged to the Government, signed by the 
Senator from Arizona, and the nature of them will show in the 
telegrams themselves. So there need be no question of veracity 
between him and me. I am willing to leave the matter to the 
documentary evidence. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, of course so am I. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kansas has not neglected 
his duty in this respect so far as his duty goes, as the Senator 
from Arizona can learn if he will make proper inquiry of the 
chairman of the committee who is in charge of that part of 
the Senate’s business. 

Mr, ASHURST. Yes; and if the Senator finds a violation of 
the law in that respect in reference to myself he will lay it 
before the Senate, will he? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Weill—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask you will you do it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have made the statement as broadly as 
I know how to make it. I was under the impression that it 
was before the Senate now. 3 


Mr. ASHURST. This is the first I have heard of it; and I 
should like to have the specific facts and dates set down. 

Mrs BRISTOW. I will be very glad to furnish the Senator 
and the Senate, if he desires, the specific facts and dates. I 
think we can call upon the Sergeant at Arms to do it. It will 
not be a very great task. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will be very pleased to have the Sena- 
tor do so. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Would the Senator from Kansas object to hay- 
ing the resolution read again upon which he is proceeding? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, it has been read twice, and I think 
the Senate is interested in the discussion far more than it 
usually is in the discussions of the body, at least the attendance ` 
seems so to indicate. 

Mr. OWEN. I merely wished to call attention, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Kansas will permit me, to the irrele- 
vant character of this debate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I agree with the Senator from Oklahoma. 
It is entirely irrelevant, but sinee the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHuRsT] saw fit to drag into it an old political circular 
that was used and discredited in the Kansas campaigns years 
ago as a defense of the Secretary of State in his violating 
his public duty and neglecting the affairs of his office in order 
that he might accumulate a larger fortune than he now has, 
I think the remarks of the Senator from Arizona were not 
exactly pertinent to this question under consideration, and I 
am free to say that my retort did not have a direct bearing 
upon the resolution that is now before the Senate, but it prob- 
ably contained some information that may result, especially 
on the part of some Senators, in economies in the future in the 
use of the telegraph for private business at public expense. 

As I was proceeding to say—and I am not going to weary 
the Senate with this discussion—I think if the time has come 
when the consideration for public office is private gain, when 
we are to neglect our public duties in order to increase our 
bank accounts, and the American people will justify that kind 
of an administration of its public affairs, then we have ap- 
proached a serious period in the history of our country. 

It is with regret, I desire to say, that I felt compelled to 
introduce a resolution of this kind. I have been during recent 
years at least an admirer of Mr. Bryan. I have shown my 
admiration of his capacity as a political leader upon more 
than one occasion, as Senators here will remember, but because 
I may have admired him, because I have a friendly feeling 
for this administration, and will be very glad to see it succeed, 
is no reason why I should withhold a criticism which four- 
fifths of the Senators on the other side of the Chamber know 
ought to be made. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas allow me to interrupt him by a question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will. 

Mr. LEWIS. Was the Senator from Kansas a Member of 
this Chamber during the last term of the Secretary of State 
under President Taft? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was. 

Mr. LEWIS. Did the Senator from Kansas have his atten- 
tion attracted to the general charge published throughout the 
country that the then Secretary of State was so constantly 
absent from his official duties at important times as to have to 
be brought back from his stock farm at Valley Forge? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not aware of that. That may have 
happened, but it was not called to my attention. 

Mr. LEWIS. Did the Senator from Kansas address himself 
to those conditions by introducing a resolution making inquiry? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me, how could 
I introduce such a resolution when I was not advised that such 
was the fact? 

Mr. LEWIS. Did not the Senator have the same opportunity 
of public information then as he has now? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If there ever has been such another demon- 
stration of the neglect of public duty in order to acquire private 
fortune, it has not been brought to my attention; but I will 
say further that if the last Secretary of State sacrificed the 
public business for his private gain he should be now con- 
demned and should have been then condemned; and any Sen- 
ator who was cognizant of those facts, if they were brought to 
his attention, as they might have been, and failed to present 
them to the Senate, fell short of his duty. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, as I understand the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas, his criticisms are not directed against the 
present Secretary of State because he is a Democrat? 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Not at all. 
Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas | 


yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I rise for the purpose of preventing something 
which I am sure both the Senator from Dlinois [Mr. Lewis] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] would regret, that 
there should be left on the records any apparent finding or 
eoncession that-the Secretary of State under the administration 
of President Taft did neglect his duties, whether for gain or for 
any other reason. I dispute any such proposition, and I am 
sure that no one will undertake to establish it here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to sa 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator from Kansas will allow me to 
address myself to the observation of the Senator from New 
York, may I ask the Senator from New York, will he show to 
the Senate that during the term of the service of Secretary 
Knox as Secretary of State under President Taft he was not 
absent from his official duties time and time again, and much 
of the time at his stock farm at Valley Forge, and that there 
was complaint of his absence, without any regard to whether 
his absence was for gain or not? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, L am not aware that Secretary 
Knox was absent from the city of Washington any more fre- 
quently or for any longer periods than was entirely within the 
proper limits of the discretion of the head of a department. 

Mr. LEWIS. Ah, Mr. President, that begs the question and 
apologizes for the situation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROOT. I am quite certain that if he visited his stock 
farm, if he has a stock farm, it could not have been for the pur- 
poses of gain. 

Mr. LEWIS. Probably it had the object of getting aceom- 
plished some fast movement at that partienl < time in order 
that the running might be better in the administration of the 
Senator’s party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say that, so far 
as I know, Secretary Knox never neglected the duties of his 
office. I am not informed if he did; it was never called to my 
attention, and did not come to my attention through the public 
press. I want to say that if he had neglected the duties of 
his office in the same. way I should certainly have criticized 
him with equal severity that I have criticized the present oceu- 
pant of that high office. 

I have not been slow to criticize members of the political 
party with which I have been affiliated when I thought they 
were doing the wrong thing. I have not hesitated to vote 
against this side of the Chamber when I believed it was stand- 
ing for things that were not best for the country. I have tried 
to follow what I believed to be right and obeyed the dictates 
of my judgment and my conscience since I have been a Member 
of this body; and I do not want the criticism which I make 
upon the Secretary of State to be regarded as a partisan criti- 
cism, because I know that I am reflecting the opinion of the 
majority of the Democrats of the country in the remarks that 
I am making here to-day, as well as the opinion of a majority 
of Republicans; indeed a majority of the entire people; and 
without prolonging the debate—there are many things that I 
should like to incorporate in the Recorp, but I will not take 
time to do so—— 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be permitted to interrupt the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas for one other inquiry? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. LEWIS. Was the Senator a Member of this body when 
the former President of the United States, President Taft, 
made his general circuit for political campaign purposes 
throughout the States while he was President of the United 
States? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was. 

Mr. LEWIS. Did the Senator offer a resolution under those 
circumstances either to investigate such eonduct or to con- 
demn such a course? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not. 

Mr, LEWIS. The President was a Republican. The Sena- 
tor may proceed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But I desire to say here that I did not 
approye the absence from his office of the last President of the 
United States in the political campaign that he waged. I did 
not think it comported with the dignity of the high office he 
held. But while in my opinion he did neglect the duties of his 
office in pursuing a political campaign, he did not do so for gain. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 


Mr. KERN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 


ition? 


Mr. BRISTOW. In a moment. 

It has been too frequently the habit of men holding high offi- 
cial positions to absent themselves from their official trusts in 
order to carry on political campaigns.. That has been done too 
much in the past. I hope it will be done less in the future. It 
has been one of the evils of our political life, and has been 
growing, I regret to say, during recent years. But that can not 
be offered as a justification for the course that is now being 
pursued by the Secretary. of State. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I now yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. KERN. I wish to ask the Senator from Kansas whether 
the President of the United States, when on that more or less 
celebrated tour of the country, was not operating for political 
gain, and whether he was not operating at public expense, and 
whether there is any real difference between a man leaving his 
post that he may gain in politics and a man. leaving his post 
that he may gain in purse? On the other hand, is there not 
all the difference in the world between a man going out on 
business, paying his expenses out of his own pocket, and a pub- 
lic official going out to wage a political campaign at the expense 
of the taxpayers. of the country? 

Mr. BRISTOW. My friend from Indiana has too discrimi- 
nating a mind not to realize the difference. It has been the 
habit of men holding positions in American politics to go upon 
the stump and defend the policies of the administration in 
power. It has been a political habit to have a campaign car- 
ried on by those responsible fer the policies that have been 
adopted by the administration in power. F see m vast difference, 
and I think my friend from Indiana will also, between the 
head of a party or the head of the Government, or a subordinate: 
who is responsible for a policy in the Government, on the one 
hand, going before the American people and presenting the 
arguments for such policies and discussing the political views on 
questions involved, defending the policies for which the adminis- 
tration stands and meeting the criticisms that have been made, 
and, on the other hand, abandoning the duties of the office and 
going out to make money, hawking about for purposes of profit— 
receiving so much of the gate receipts, if you please—the high 
honors that have been bestowed upon him by the American 
people. I see a very, very wide difference between the two 
situations: 

I was going to close a few minutes ago with an observation, 
but I was interrupted. I desire to say. with all seriousness and 
earnestness, that I should at least like to see the heads of our 
great departments of government hold up to the American 
people the high ideals that came down to us from the: founders 
of the Republic in regard to the publie service. 

The publie service is a great honor in a free country like 
this, aud men seek that honor. It is of the highest importance 
te our country that men should regard it as a high distinction 
to serve their country in these positions of great responsibility. 
While there may be rare exceptions, as a rule in the fierce po- 
litical eontroversies which rage in this country of ours no man 
has attained high distinction except at personal sacrifice and 
financial loss. 

The very genius of our political institutions is such that it 
can not be done otherwise by men who are patriotic and honest. 

I want to protest here against the man who sits at the right 
hand of the President of the United States declaring, not only 
to his own country but to the nations of the earth, that he can 
not afford to sacrifice any of his profits in private business in 
order that he may hold the highest position within the gift of 
the President. I say, if public opinion in the United States 
will justify such a course of conduct, the days of free govern- 
ment in this country of ours are nearing their end. 

Mr. STONE and Mr. TOWNSEND addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri is 
recognized. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if other Senators desire to dis- 
cuss the matter which has been discussed by the Senator from 
Kansas, I shall not stand in their way very long. In my 
opinion this whole thing is.a very small affair, too small in all 
its aspects to engage the serious attention of the Senate. In 
fact, I can not escape the impression that it has been injected 
here in a narrow, partisan spirit that does no eredit to its 
originator. 

The Senator from Kansas has been a Member of this body for 
nearly one full senatorial term. During that period two Re- 
publican Presidents, Roosevelt and Taft, have toured the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Canadian 
boundary to the Gulf, being absent from their offices for weeks, 
engaged in pelitical propaganda. They were seeking in these 
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repeated tours to promote the political policies for which they 
stood, and to promote their personal political interests. 

The Senator from Kansas was here at that time and not a 
word of complaint, protest, or criticism fell from his lips. He 
says now that there is a difference between a President absent- 
ing himself from office and scouring the country for weeks at a 
time in advocacy of party policies and in the promotion of 
individual ambitions and a Cabinet officer going out on rare 
occasions to lecture in response to urgent invitations sent to 
him by communities desiring him to address them. The Senator 
is too hypercritical for most men to follow him; he is too hair- 
splitting for the ordinary man to understand him. While crit- 
icizing, strange to say, the Senator himself admits that he, 
while holding his position here in the Senate, with important 
and multiplied duties resting upon him, has gone out on the 
Chautauqua circuit to deliver addresses for which he received 
compensation. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. STONE. To be sure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire that the Senator's language may 
not be misconstrued. The way he put it would lead to the infer- 
ence that while the Senate was in session, and I was occupied 
here with my duties, I had gone out for the purpose he men- 
tions. The Senator from Kansas has done nothing of the kind, 
as he very clearly stated. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator endeavors to escape by saying 
that he was in his seat when the Senate was in session, but in 
vacation he went out and delivered lectures or speeches, for 
which he received a compensation. He justifies himself in this 
behalf because he did this when the Senate was not in session. 

Mr. President, the executive departments of the Government 
are supposed to be always in session, theoretically; but the 
President goes every year for rest to his summer home. The 
President has done this from time whereof the memory of man 
hardly runs to the contrary. Executive officers—that is, the 
heads of departments and the heads of bureaus—go to the sea- 
ports or to mountain resorts, on well-earned vacations, that 
they may have rest and recreation, but always within easy 
reach of their offices and in close touch with their duties, ready 
on the shortest notice to return; aye more, they are usually 
well prepared to keep close track of and to conduct the official 
business of their offices while on their vacations. 

The Senator from Kansas has business to do, as all of us 
have as Senators, even when the Senate is not in session. He 
has complained about having to wait for an undue length of 
time for a letter for some constituent of his who wished to go 
abroad, and who wanted a letter of introduction to our foreign 
representatives. I suppose if the Senator from Kansas had 
been in California or Maine during the vacation of the Senate, 
lecturing for pay, it would have been difficult, if not impossible, 
for this anxious constituent to have reached him in order that 
the Senator might have made this important application to 
which he calls such particular attention. Mr. President, all of 
us here know that applications for letters of the kind referred 
to by the Senator are matters of routine departmental business, 
and that they can be and are just as well done when the Sec- 
retary is absent from his office as when he is present. Such a 
letter signed by one of the Assistant Secretaries is just as 
potent as if signed by the Secretary himself. This shows how 
puerile the criticisms of the Senator from Kansas are. While 
dilating on what the Secretary might do in matters of small 
detail I admonish the Senator not to forget that there is a mul- 
titude of things a Senator has to do and can do in vacation as 
well as during the sessions of the Senate, just as there is a 
multitude of things Cabinet officials might personally do if 
they were present instead of being away on a vacation or on 
official business. Mr. President, the Senator in making this 
childish criticism shows conclusively that he is just groping in 
a vain search for something on which to hedge a denunciation 
of an honorable public official. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas has himself done sub- 
stantially the very thing he is now, in a narrow partisan spirit, 
which does him no credit, for the doing of which he attacks 
the Secretary of State. The honorable Senator and his partisan 
colleagues have long been in the habit of assailing with un- 
wonted energy and bitterness the distinguished Secretary of 
State; and now the honorable Senator thinks he finds a new 
opportunity on this slight pretext, of which he seeks to take 
Advantage, to make this attack, 

The Senator from Kansas is playing his game on dangerous 
ground—in fact, a sort of quicksand as to him. The Senator 
from Kansas should remember that he has himself gone upon 
the lecture platform and received pay for speeches he made—re- 


ceiving, no doubt, much less than his speeches were worth— 
while he was a Senator cf the United States. But in this re- 
spect he is not exceptional, for other distinguished and able 
men, whose names add luster to our public life, members of 
both political parties, have done the same thing, and have 
done so for years and years in the past. 

While sitting here at my desk I have made a list of some 
able Republicans who have engaged in this business of lecturing 
for pay. I give you a brief list of eminent Republicans who 
have done this character of work, and I could also give you 
a list of eminent Democrats who have done the same thing. 
For the present, however, I confine myself to the Republicans, 
for Democrats are not complaining. 

Of course, at the top of the list I place the Senator from Kan- 
sas. But the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] has also been 
one of the most eloquent and attractive lecturers on the public 
stage. I make no criticism of him; I congratulate him. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] has gone 
over the country from one ocean to the other during recent 
years delivering lectures, and has exercised a tremendous influ- 
ence on public opinion. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator from Missouri believe 
that the work of the Senator from Wisconsin on the Chau- 
tauqua platform has been of more good than anything he could 
have done in this body? 

Mr. STONE. I would not like to say that. I think the work 
of the Senator from Wisconsin has been of great potentiality 
both in this body and out of it. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not mean to say that his work was not 
of great value in this body, but the Senator from Wisconsin has 
been the forerunner in this country of the great movement for 
popular government, and he has done it on the Chautauqua 
platform. He had audiences there that he could not get in any 
other place. 

Mr. STONE. I think that is true. 

Mr. KENYON. And Mr. Bryan likewise. 

Mr. STONE. I think that is true. But I do not care to be 
diverted into a discussion of this phase of the subject. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator said that this is a partisan at- 
tack. I think it is not a partisan attack. There are many on 
this side who—— 

Mr. STONE. Judging by the vote here this afternoon, it 
would seem that the Republican side of the Chamber had lined 
up with the Senator from Kansas to make this a partisan 
question. We regret that, but we stand ready to meet it. 

All of us remember Senator Dolliver, dear to our hearts and 
memory, a magnificent man, a great Senator, the immediate 
predecessor, I think, of the Senator who just interrupted me. 
I am glad that Dolliver has been so well succeeded. Senator 
Dolliver delivered hundreds of Chautauqua lectures throughout 
the country, not only during the vacations of Congress, but also 
while Congress was in session. I never heard any criticism of 
him, and far be it from me to criticize him. I merely refer to 
the matter by way of giving answer to the unwarranted as- 
sault upon the Secretary of State by the Senator from Kansas. 

The able and eloquent Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is 
accredited with delighting and instructing audiences on the 
Chautauqua platform. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Missouri refer to the 
senior Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STONE. I had reference to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I never delivered a Chautauqua address in my life. I 
haye never at any time before or since entering public life 
delivered a speech under the employ of a Chautauqua bureau. 
I am not criticizing these who do or eulogizing those who do 
not. I am simply stating a fact. 

Mr. STONE. Then I withdraw all I have said as to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The soft impeachment. 


Mr. STONE. I withdraw the “soft impeachment,” as my 
friend from Mississippi says. 
Mr. BACON. The Senator will permit the compliment to 


stand, however. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; the compliment stands; but I venture 
another assertion on perhaps less information, for I have not 
any information about it, that the Senator from Idaho has 
been often solicited to speak on the Chautauqua platform; and 
I say this because a man of his fine ability and superior elo- 
quence could not well have escaped such importunity. 

Mr. President, among those in this very limited and imperfect 
list I have is the name of former Senator Beveridge, of Indiana. 
a progressive of progressives, a leader of the most advanced 
thought of this day and generation. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 
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Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Of course, I am only speaking by hearsay, but 
Senator Beverldge has often told me that he never lectured for 
compensation. It is not that I am attempting to excuse a man 
who does that, but simply in justice to a Senator who is no 
longer here. He has often made that statement to me. 

Mr. STONE. In what I said I neyer dreamed that I was 
doing Senator Beveridge an injustice, 

Mr. CLAPP, No; but the Senator was implying that he had 
lectured for pay. : 

Mr. STONE. I did assume, if the Senator please, that when 
Senator Beveridge had gone over the country te address great 
assemblages, at Chautauquas and elsewhere, he went under 
the terms and conditions ordinarily obtaining in such cases. 

Mr. CLAPP. What I am saying is not in any sense intended 
as a criticism of those who do it; but it is a singular fact, I 
think, in connection with Senator Beveridge’s career that, 
while he writes, he never lectures for pay. At least, he has 
often told me that he never lectured for pay. 

Mr. STONE. Of course I know nothing of that, 

But now as to writing, it seems to be admitted that Senator 

. Beveridge at least wrote articles for newspapers and magazines 
for which he received pay, and that work required investiga- 
tion and time, time which I suppose the Senator from Kansas 
thinks Senator Beveridge should have been devoting assiduously 
and exclusively to his public duties. 

By the way, it has just been whispered to me that even the 
Senator from Kansas, who is so uncompromisingly opposed to a 
public servant deyoting any of his time to other than his public 
duties, has himself dene some writing for magazines or news- 
papers in the way of reporting the proceedings of the last 
Republican and Democratic national conventions for pay. I 
will ask the Senator if that is true? 

Mr, BRISTOW. Since the Senater addresses the inquiry, I 
will say that I have upon different occasions written articles for 
which I have received compensation, and I had the pleasure of 
writing a number of articles in regard to the Baltimore con- 
vention for which I received compensation. 

I desire to say further that I offer no criticism on a man 
following the lecture business. It is an honorable occupation. 
I offer no criticism on a Senator or anyone else delivering 
lectures before colleges or Chautauquas or writing magazine arti- 
cles presenting his views, or even writing occasionally for news- 
papers, provided that he does not sacrifice the public business 
in so doing. 

Mr, STONE. Let me ask my distinguished friend this ques- 
tion: Did he attend the Baltimore convention of last year? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did. 

Mr. STONE. Did the Senator undertake to report for some 
newspaper or magazine the preceedings of that convention? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. 

Mr. STONE. Or to write his impressions of it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wrote my impressions of the convention. 

Mr. STONE. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that at that time the Senate of the United States was in session, 
and will ask if he did not desert his post here and go to Balti- 
more to write articles for pay. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. BRISTOW. I call the attention—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms has now 
been given two notices, and there will not be another one from 
the presiding officer to the Sergeant at Arms about the con- 
duct of the occupants of the galleries. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri to the fact that the Senate was not in session during 
that period. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to say, Mr. President, that the Senate 
was in session during the Baltimore conyention. The Senator 
trom Kansas is entirely mistaken in saying that the Senate was 
not in session during that convention. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kentucky should be more 
frank. If the defense of the Secretary of State depends upon 
such flimsy argument as that presented now by the Senator 
from Kentucky, it will have very little effect upon the public 
mind. If the Senater from Kentycky is informed, he knows 
that the Congress of the United States took a recess pending the 
two conyentions and was not in session. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not hardly believe that it lies in the 
mouth x 

Mr. BRISTOW. There was an agreement that no business 
should be done. Two or three Members may have sat here to 
comply with the Constitution, but the Senate was not in ses- 
sion, and the Senator from Kentucky knows it. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not believe it lies in the mouth of the 
Sensicr from Kansas, who has introduced the most buncombe 
of all buncombe resolutions I have ever heard of being intro- 


duced in this Chamber, to charge the Senator from Kentucky 
with using a flimsy argument when he merely presents the fact, 
which is that the Senate was in session; and perhaps there 
would have been enough Senators present to do business if 
all of them had not been away, as the Senator from Kansas was. 

Mr. SMOOT. In justice to the Senator from Kansas I wish 
to state that I remember there was a virtual agreement among 
Senators that no business should be done during the time of 
the Republican convention at Chicago and the Democratic con- 
yention at Baltimore. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, as every Senator knows, that is 
the fact. There was a unanimous-consent agreement that no 
business should be done. The Senate was in recess. 

Mr. STONE. I was personally so much occupied with the busi- 
ness of the Baltimore convention that I confess I was not ouly 
not in the Senate at that time but I do not know even what was 
done in the Senate; but the Senate could not have adjourned 
more than three days at a time, and the Baltimore convention 
lasted a week or more. In the interval there must have been 
one or two sessions of the Senate. 

I should like to ask if the Senator from Kansas consented 
that the Senate of the United States might abandon its func- 
tions for days and days that he might attend a Democratie 
national convention and have an opportunity to write articles 
about it, for which he was to receive a liberal compensation? 
If he objected, let us have the page of the RECORD. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Being a Member of the Senate and there 
having been unanimous consent, with almost every Member of 
the Senate consenting, that the Congress should stand in re- 
cess, I should think I was a party to the agreement with the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; the Senator was here. I was not here, 
and I haye no apology to make for it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have none either, 

Mr. STONE. In view of the resolution and speech of the 
Senator, I think it is high time he should apologize. 

Proceeding, I next recall that a Republican Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Shaw—another Iowa man—went all over the 
country delivering speeches, whether for pay I am not prepared 
to Say. i X 

Mr. SMOOT. Not on the Chautauqua. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator says he was not on the Chautauqua, 
but this 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was oratorical. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; an oratorical mission. These rounders- 
up and stem-winders usually get pay for making speeches 
whether they are on the Chautauqua or not. I do not know 
whether Mr. Shaw was paid, but I know while Secretary he 
went all over the country and made speeches, elaborating his 
views on financial affairs and on fiscal systems. I did not hear 
any criticism of that, although he was a member of the Cabinet 
saa in a position fully as important as that of the Secretary of 

tate. 

Again, Mr. President, Members of the House have done the 
same thing. I recall to the attention of Senators one very dis- 
tinguished Member of the House among many I might recall, 
Gen. Grosvenor, of Ohio, a very able man, a very distinguished 
man, who spent a great deal of his time in lecturing over the 
country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I believe it is an historical fact that 
Gen. Grosvenor collaborated with a gentleman by the name 
of CHAMP CLARK, of Missouri? 

Mr. STONE. He did. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They went together. 

Mr. STONE. They went together, and Speaker CLARK and 
Senator Dolliver went together and “ collaborated,” as the Sen- 
ator says. Certainly that was done. Who objected? I am not 
saying that Democrats have not done as Republicans did. Many 
Democrats haye been on the lecture platform, probably more 
Democrats than Republicans, and this for reasons I fear I 
could not state without offense to some of my friends. There 
was a greater demand for them. 

I see that my good friend the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] is absent. He stayed here a moment to refute some ob- 
servations of the Senator from Illinois with reference to former 
Secretary Knox and then disappeared. 

It is said that Mr. Bryan has been absent a great deal from 
his office. I have seen criticisms of him in the opposition press 
about the number of days he has been aw:.y from his office. A 
day or two ago I read a statement of his absences, among others 
that he had been quite a long time in California about the 
Japanese trouble out there, and it counted up something like 
two weeks that he lost from his office. 

And then they told about him going down the Chesapeake Ray 
to meet Dr. Müller, the special ambassador sent here from 
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Brazil to return the visit made to that country by Secretary 
Roor. He went down as the head of the State Department 
to welcome this special ambassador of a> great neighboring 
state, and he is criticized fer doing that. What would you 
say if he had not done it? 

Secretary Roor made a trip, and he did right in making it, 
on an American war vessel, to Central and South America. 
He visited those countries. He came in contact with the 
governmental representatives of those people, talked with them, 
and I am sure accomplished a good work; but he was absent 
from his office for many weeks. : 

Secretary Knox made a trip tọ Central America also, taking 
him from his office for a long time. In addition to that, he 
was commissioned by President Taft to go on a special mission 
to Japan. He bearded a war vessel in the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco and was conveyed with due dignity as our special ambas- 
sador to Tokyo, the capital of Japan. His high mission was to 
deliver personally the condolences of our Government to the 
new Mikado, because of the death of his father, and to ex- 
press to His Majesty the deep grief of the American people 
over the loss sustained by the Empire, and at the same time 
to give renewed assurances of our high esteem, and so forth. 
He was gone on this important diplomatic mission—a grave 
and most delicate diplomatic mission—for more than a month. 
I have never heard any criticism of that. I have never criti- 
cized it; I do not criticize it now. I do not know what the 
Senator from Kansas thinks about it. His yoice even unto this 
day has been silent. 

Now, Mr. President, dealing in common honesty with each 
other, am I not justified in saying that all this outburst is the 
merest partisan tommyrot injected here for purely partisan 
purposes, and in no sense worthy of a dignified consideration 
before this body? The motion to lay it on the table was agreed 
to, as it should have been; yet the Senator from Kansas has 
insisted upon speaking on another and wholly irrelevant reso- 
lution that he might give voice to his partisan spleen and ex- 
ploit a bad spirit of partisan vindictiveness. I do not know how 
many of his compatriots on the other side are in sympathy with 
him or will join in supporting his most unhappy contention. 

That is all I care to say. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I regret the circumstances 
which impel me to raise my voice in criticism of any officer of 
this Government. To my mind it is of vital importance that 
the people have confidence in their public servants, for lack of such 
confidence is, in effect, lack of confidence in government itself. 
I have felt, however, that the events upon which I am about 
to comment are of such a nature as to result in the establish- 
ment of bad precedents unless public protest is uttered. 

I allude, Mr. President, to the publicly announced intention of 
the present distinguished Secretary of State to engage his time 
and energies and talents not only for his own pecuniary profit 
but for the profit of private individuals or organizations and at 
the expense of large numbers of American citizens who are to 
be charged a fee for the privilege of listening to an address by 
one to whom the people as a whole are paying a salary by no 
means small. I deem it the more important that uotice be 
taken here of the adoption of this policy because of the public 
career of the man who is sponsor for it. 

For more than 15 years Mr. Bryan has posed as a public 
censor of men and measures. He has preached the duties of 
citizenship and assumed to establish standards of public service. 
His public acts, therefore, more than those of any other man 
except the President, are of influence in the fixing of standards 
of public service and public policy. If the American people 
remain silent at this time, and by their silence give their infer- 
ential approval or assent to the policy Mr. Bryan has announced, 
that attitude of an official toward his duties must be assumed 
to be a permanent feature of our governmental institutions. 

For my part I feel impelled to voice a protest. I am no 
respecter of persons. I see no reason why the head of a de- 
partment should be permitted to make private gain by methods 
that are forbidden to his subordinates. I see nothing in his 
announced policy that is not equally available to any man or 
woman in the Government employ, and certainly no one will 
question the assertion that the general application of that policy 
would mean the absolute ruin of public service. 

It has been ordered by another member of the Cabinet that 
postmasters shall not engage in any other business than that 
relating to their offices as postmasters. The same rule is applied 
to other subordinate Federal officeholders. Why this dis- 
crimination in favor of a high-salaried officer against the low- 
salaried one? 

Mr. Bryan says he is selling his time, energies, and talents 
to private individuals or organizations because his official sal- 


ary is not enough for him to live upon. He is receiving $12,000 
a year. In the Government service there are thousands of em- 
ployees who receive less than one-tenth of that sum, and who, 
in these days of high cost of living, find it difficult to live within 
their income. Not one of these thousands, however, is permitted 
to abandon his post of duty and sell his time and energies and 
talents to others for the reason that Mr. Bryan has given for 
his action. If Mr. Bryan’s example shall be followed by public 
employees generally, who can see the extent of injury to the 
public service? 

If it be said in further defense of Mr. Bryan that the work 
of his office proceeds just the same in his absence, let answer 
be given to the question why the same defense can not be made 
by each and every chief. of a division or head of a bureau who 
can find opportunity to resell a portion of the time he has 
already sold to the Government. 

It is true that the clerks, division chiefs, and bureau heads 
accepted their positions knowing what their salaries were and 
the time required of them; if they did not deem the salaries 
suflicient, they were not required to enter the Government em- 
ploy; but I fail to see wherein this obvious truth applies to a 
$1,200 man with more force than to a $12,000 man. If we are to- 
adopt the policy of placing the dollar above publie duty, then 
the door of opportunity should not be opened to one citizen and 
closed to another. If there is to be discrimination, it should be 
in favor of the poorly paid man, but I can see no reason why a 
distinction should be made. 

At a time when most unusual foreign complications confront 
us, when the perplexing Japanese question is up, when our re- 
lations with the disturbed Republic to the South of us are most 
grave and fraught with mighty responsibilities, when treaties 
affecting our relations with various nations of Europe are pend- 
ing and awaiting the action of this Nation, when the question of 
Panama Canal tolls is pressing hard upon us, when the alleged 
claims of Colombia are being urged, when the Congress is deal- 
ing with the tariff containing provisions which may affect our 
diplomatic relations with other countries, indeed, at this time, 
above all other times, the statement of Mr. Bryan that he pro- 
posed to desert his office for the purpose of personal financial 
gain comes as a shock to all thoughtful people. This action is 
even more inexcusable when it is known that the Secretary has 
been in office but a few months and from the nature of things 
he can not have become familiar with all of the responsibilities 
of his great position. The Secretary of State is regarded as the 
most important executive officer of the Government below the 
President. He is premier of the Cabinet. He should be the 
first example of faithful, intelligent devotion to duty. 

I know of nothing more unfortunate to the cause of public 
virtue and singleness of purpose for high ideals than this ex- 
pressed determination of Mr. Bryan, upheld by the reasons 
which he gives. When he entered into the implied contract 
with the Government to serve as Secretary of State he knew 
what the salary of that position was. He had for years pro- 
claimed the doctrine of the simple life of pure democracy. He 
knew that $1,000 per month was the compensation he would re- 
ceive from the Government. To a majority of people in public 
and private life that compensation seems most adequate, and 
yet now he declares to the country that it is insufficient to meet 
his expenses as Secretary of State. His salary is the same as 
that received by other Cabinet officers, and no one of them has 
complained that it is inadequate. How now are the virtues of 
economy and simplicity to be impressed upon the people when 
their great advocate states that it is necessary for him to capital- 
ize for financial gain his great ability as a Chautauqua lecturer 
because he can not support himself and family upon $12,000 a 
year? If he had resigned as Secretary, giving as his reason the 
one he did give, viz, that he could not live on his salary and 
by inference that he owed a higher duty to his desire for wealth 
than he did to public service, there would have been less reason 
for public complaint, but to hold his office and draw the full 
salary for only a part of the time he renders service, the bal- 
ance of his time having been sold to individuals, is, in my judg- 
ment, improper and inexcusable. 

I hold, Mr. President, that the public official must perform the 
full duties of his office to the best of his ability (and undivided 
service is of the very essence of his contract) and the higher 
the position the more imperative becomes that demand. 

Mr. Bryan was one of the highest-priced lecturers in the coun- 
try before he became Secretary of State. His superior ability 
as an orator plus the notoriety he secured as a several-times 
candidate for President gave him great drawing powers as lec- 
turer at Chautauquas, and he had a right to improve the oppor- 
tunities thus opened to him, but no man has a right to exploit 
the public office which he is holding for private financial gain, 
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. 
especially not when such exploitation must of necessity inter- 
fere with the performance of the duties which he voluntarily 
assumes. 

And so, Mr. President, it seems to me that aside from the 
technical and legal question of the right of a public servant to 
sell his services twice, the public announcement by Mr. Bryan 
that a man of his well-advertised democratic tastes can not live 
upon an income of $12,000 a year presents a moral question for 
the consideration of the American people. The question is sim- 
ply this: Whether, under such circumstances, it is the duty of 
the citizen and the public servant to modify his style of living 
to bring it within his legitimate income or whether it is his 
privilege to resell his services in order to cover the cost of the 
style of living he has adopted. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that an oceasion has arisen which, 
from my viewpoint of public service, compels me to voice my 
protest, although my action may be misconstrued as an attack 
upon a coordinate branch of the Government. The President is 
responsible for the public service of the members of his Cabinet, 
and, to my mind, Mr. Bryan's action, whether with the Presi- 
dent’s consent or assent, must be considered as an approved 
policy unless publicly renounced. 

Whatever I have had to say regarding the matter is not based 
upon innuendo nor presented in the form of generalities, but it is 
a criticism of a concrete example, which, unrebuked, might be 
assumed to be inferentially approved, and which, if generally 
followed, would certainly be greatly detrimental to good gov- 
ernment by placing individual selfish interest above the general 
welfare. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois is recog- 

nized. 
- Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I had sincerely hoped that there 
would arise no occasion for any Senator on this side of the 
Chamber [Democratic side] to treat with dignity, much less 
responsibility, the resolution presented by the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], which, though laid on the 
table, is discussed through the privileges available under our 
rules. The Latins have an expression reading “ Parturiunt 
montes; nascetur ridiculus mus,“ or, liberally translated, 
“the mountains labored and brought forth a mouse.” I would 
not have my observation construed that these mountains which 
have thundered and parted have only brought forth mice. I 
recognize the leonine strength of these lions of debate and their 
assumption that legislative veracity and political integrity only 
abound on the other side of the Chamber; but I am instantly at- 
tracted by the evidence of the constant absence of any effort on 
the part of those distinguished gentlemen to have urged their 
exalted standards at the time when they could have been applied 
appropriately to those of their own party affiliations. 

I am particularly attracted to my distinguished, able, and 
learned friend from Michigan, Senator Towxszxp, who has 
addressed himself to a splendidly prepared oration, reading it 
with deliberation. It was accurate in construction, attractive 
in diction, perfectly poised, and eloquently phrased. For that 
the commendation of a fellow Senator and a friend goes un- 
grudgingly to the Senator, but as to its propriety, its states- 
manship, or weight I reserve the right to pass judgment and 
now to express it. May I not inquire when have these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen—the honorable Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber—been so suddenly inoculated with this 
great danger to the institutions of the Republic from the fact 
that now and then some official takes an excursion into some 
literary undertaking before the public? Or presents some 
public policy or proposed legislation in which the public have 
great interest and ought to be instructed from every source? 
Did the distinguished Senator from Michigan during his 
renowned service in this Chamber or when a Member of the 

House find it agreeable to voice these expressions of hostility to 
vacations when the President of the United States, a Repub- 
lican, made it convenient to circumnavigate this country in a 
private car—coupled with other conyeyances—for political pur- 
poses, and charged the expenses to taxpayers of the Republic? 
This while he was drawing the munificent salary of $75,000 a 
year and surely able to pay his expenses. I ask my friend from 
Michigan why should there be a rule, to quote and paraphrase 
his expression, for the high official different from that for the 
lowly? Why should the humble voter from Michigan working 
here in Washington be compelled to return to Michigan—as he 
was—to vote for Representative Townsenp in his contest for 
Senator and to pay his expenses for transportation, while the 
President of the United States, the highest official of the same 
party, can make his political expenses payable out of the Public 
Treasury? 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to my friend, anticipating a query that 
I trust may be pertinent at this moment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to say, in answer to the Senator, 
that I never did approve of the policy of the President in going 
out in the campaign. I think it was not only unwise but 
fateful. The Senator from Illinois should remember, however, 
that the Congress of the United States took deliberate action 
and expressed not only impliedly but directly its desire to 
have the President travel over the country, and appropriated 
$25,000 in express language for the purpose of having him go 
out to the people, believing that it was a good thing for them 
to meet their President. So Congress itself provided that the 
President should trayel at the expense of an appropriation 
which it had allowed. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator from Michigan say, upon the 
responsibility of his station, that the Congress of the United 
States passed a measure allowing President Taft to go to Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio and other States to make his political cam- 
paign at the expense of the taxpayers, and that he as a Sen- 
ator or Representative voted for such a.measure of imposition 
upon his countrymen? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am not saying that Congress made any 
such express allowance, but they made no restriction. They 
simply allowed the President so much money for traveling 
expenses, 

Mr, LEWIS. Then I ask, did the Senator from Michigan ap- 
ply his present morals of condemnation to the President when 
he was apparently and publicly expending that sum in his 
political campaign, using the fund to the extent that even his 
cook and his bath attendant were likewise paid from the funds 
of the Federal Government? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will say, in answer to the Senator, that 
I do not know for what the President expended this money. 
I am not able to say whether he used any portion of the money 
for doing that or not. I am satisfied that the President of the 
United States—and I am not making any excuses for some of 
the trips which he made—I am positive that the President 
never proposed to leave his office for six weeks in charge of 
somebody else with the idea of going out and receiving com- 
pensation because he could not live on $50,000 a year. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will ask the distinguished Senator if while 
he has been a Member of Congress—and distinguished he was 
as such—and drawing his salary, did he not practice his pro- 
fession of the law—legitimately, and draw compensation from 
clients? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not. 

Mr. LEWIS. What was the reason your clients lost such con- 
fidence in you during that time? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to state—perhaps I ought to 
modify that—when I was elected to Congress I had a number of 
lawsuits pending. Those that I could turn over—and most of 
them were transferred, because they could be turned over to 
better hands—were transferred. There were, however, a few 
which were not turned over, to which I attended, not when 
Congress was in session, but the courts kindly postponed them 
until Congress adjourned, and I then went home and tried them. 
I have not taken any cases since the end of my first term in 
the House. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, I will ask the Senator, during the time 
which he calls“ vacation,” was he not both drawing his salary 
from the Government and likewise charging legitimate or 
proper compensation to his clients for his valuable services? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was, 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course. There is such a difference when it 
is a Democrat. [Laughter.] So legitimate for a Republican 
Senator—so criminal when done by a Democratic Secretary of 
State. 

Now, Mr. President, we are particularly interested, and, I 
am sure, to a degree amused by this illuminating spectacle of 
virtue on the part of our distinguished friends—for all of whom 
we entertain deep affection; but where was this voice of pro- 
test that has been calcium lighted upon this particular stage 
when a high official of the Post Office Department deliberately 
deserted his official duties and turned himself into a political 
machinist to nominate a distinguished friend—Secretary of War 
Taft—for political office, abandoning all his duties and under 
circumstances publicly shaming this country? Where was the 
protest when an officer of the Army, Maj. Ray, was deliberately 
ordered to abandon a purely nonpartisan employment, that 
should have been fraught only with unquestioned patriotism and 
nonpartyism, and turn himself to the partisan employment by 
being a special political emissary located in the city of Chicago 
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for the Middle West to seeure converts for a political aspirant 
for the Presidency? Now, before the eyes of the country this 
officer seeks reward of promotion for that questionable service. 
Did then from my distinguished friend from Michigan arise a 
protest, or any from the honorable Senator from Kansas? 

The records are waiting for them to speak and are heavy 
with silence. Will they contend to the contrary? Is it because 
the gentleman against whom they now inveigh is a Democrat, 
an officer of the Wilson administration, and opposed to their 
political predilections that a lawmaker would engage himself in 
this undertaking of discrimination? Mr. President, it is not 
through patriotism that these distinguished Senators protest, 
but out of a narrow, small ; and it is apparent that it 
does not do credit to their intelligence, while it renders the dig- 
nity of their splendid position contemptible. 

What is the claim the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
makes? Not, sir, that anything has happened to the hurt of 
public service; not, sir, that any wrong has been inflicted upon 
the Republic; not, sir, that any public duty has been neglected 
by the Secretary of State; nor, sir, that any particular omission 
in any form of performance can be sustained. No. Yet he pre- 
pares a lecture upon good behavior of Democratie officials, and 
in the agony of anticipation that permeates his throbbing body 
screams his quivering fear that the precedent might lead to 
others doing the things which he contends the Secretary of 
State threatens—to the great undoing of the Nation. 

What is that threat? It is that he, the Secretary of State, 
will in the time of vacation go to the country and deliver ad- 
dresses upon subjects of public importance. From this avowal 
it is claimed by the Senator from Michigan that the Secretary 
is to receive some form of remuneration; but in the meantime 
does the Senator from Michigan, from his very high and exalted 
station, upon his unimpeached honor, intimate to the Republic 
that this official is neglecting any duty; that he is not keep- 
ing in touch with his department; that he is not to be ever 
Present at any hour that his presence is required, as much so 
as if the Senator returned to his home in splendid Michigan on 
private business subject to the call of the Senate in the per- 
formance of his official duties in his Chamber? Where is the 
difference? 

Why all this cant? Why all this ridiculous performance? 
Now, Mr. President, let us be frank. There may be, on the 
part of some gentlemen with tender sensibilities lately aroused 
and newly announced, some objection to an important official 
adding to his income by a form of undertaking such as assumed 
by the distinguished Secretary of State, and who, without blush 
and without disguise, frankly concedes such as his object. The 
distinguished Senator from Kansas and likewise the Senator 
from Michigan delight to indulge in the retrospection that such 
practice has not been in the character and life of those named in 
the resolution of the Senator from Kansas (commented upon by 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srone] in his able 
utterance). Sir, the hour has struck when common, plain truth 
in this elevated station is to be approved. 

It may be admitted that a form of obnoxious and objection- 
able poverty afflicts many Members of the heretofore minority— 
the Democracy—fighting and struggling in behalf of the masses 
of America day by day and disdaining a form of employment 
that corrupted the souls and defiled the bodies of honorable 
men. They would not accept tendered opportunity of compen- 
sation of a nature and quantity that would enable them to hold 
with ease office In the great Capital City. They have not been, 
as other officials of another party, favored with the gift of 
splendid homes adorned with silken tapestries brought from the 
Orient, floored with burnished carpetings from Syria, walls re- 
fined with furnishings in Carrara marble, gilded and inlaid with 
onyx and precious stones, favors from certain admirers who 
could make the presentations to which I have alluded and which 
incidents are now familiar to the minds of the listening Senators. 
Our Democrats probably were compelled to resort to the hon- 
orable method of working for a living, and this by visible means 
of support. Ah, different, indeed, from that other era just pass- 
ing, when commonly, notoriously, when obnoxious to decency, 
contemptuous of citizenship, certain officials under another 
political régime did not hesitate to use their office for the re- 
coupment of their coffers by open speculation in the stock 
market, and basing these upon the tariff bills of the Government 
while they made profitable the gambling practices upon the legis- 
lative undertakings of the Government, by shaping their own 
official course along the line of recommendation of public meas- 
ures on the one hand or the support of them on the other as 
would enrich their private fortunes and give to them the 
luxuries of coarse vulgarities. Sir, the true Democrat who, 
never having engaged in such undertakings, could never hope 


s 
for the profit from such nor sought he to ayoid labor to make 
good his needs caused by his honorable avoidance of such de- 
testable business. 

Oh, there is a difference, there is a change. We delight to 
know that patriotic men on both sides of the Chamber dream 
that the difference now intrenched shall always exist. Mr. 
President, when the hour really comes for examination by the 
American public as to what all this false tempest is about, they 
will waste no time in a petty analysis of these reverberating 
anathemas of the gentlemen who, spending days and nights 
devising sentences and meaningless utterances that are “ sound 
and fury,” hoping that the geniuses who preside over the press 
gallery may advertise them to their constituents as worthy of 
notice and possible of praise—fatuous allurement—no; the 
people are just. 

When all of these pretenders have been excluded by the sin- 
cere, abandoned by the prudent, smiled at by the dignified and 
thoughtful; there will arise the query from the great heart of 
America, which knows this Bryan, asking, What wrong has 
this man, the Secretary of State, committed? What duty has 
he violated? What obligation has he avoided? What offense has 
he committed that distinguished Senators, under their solemn 
oaths to maintain the dignity of a great and exalted assemblage 
of their country, should be content to drag it along the lower 
plane to insignificance and contempt, while they humiliate an 
exalted officer, a Christian gentleman, merely to gratify some 
spleen of party on the one hand or to obtain political publicity 
to themselves on the other? 

For myself I trust that no such scene may be duplicated in 
the time that I am permitted to honor myself by association 
with these distinguished gentlemen, and if it should arise again 
to their thoughts to repeat the comedy let them reflect that 
there is a sentiment of honor in their States and a manhood of 
citizenship in their homes. That from these already, in humilia- 
tion, breaks a protest, voicing of each of them the condemning 
execration— 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
there has been such a heated discussion over this question, in 
which personalities have been hurled from one side to the other 
of this Chamber, it might be well for us now to look at what the 
resolution introduced by the Senator from Kansas is and what 
its purpose and motive were. When we consider this resolution 
and read the clause contained in it with relation to Mr. Bryan 
we find that this is the language used: 


Whereas the “ Great Commoner” now hol that high office, Hon. 
W. J. jd gr has stated in the publie paas t the salary of $1,000 
per month is not sufficient to enable him to live with comfort, and 
hat because of the meagerness of the salary of $12,000 per annum 
he is compelled to neglect the duties of his office and go upon the 
lecture platform in order to earn a living. 

* * 


* > hd 

Resolved, That the President be if not i tibl ith 
the publie interests, to advise the hanes werk would ba & proper aniary 
to enable the present Secretary of State to live with comfort and to 
enable him to give his time to the Giseherge of his public dutles, for 
which he is now being paid the sum of 81, per month. 

In that language the position of Mr. Bryan is not only exag- 
gerated but misrepresented. Since there has been a statement 
made by Mr. Bryan that he is not in favor of an increase of 
salary for any of the Cabinet officers, the object of the resolu- 
tion has been met, and the Senator from Kansas should with- 
draw it instead of discussing the subject. 

Last night Mr. Bryan delivered a lecture at Mountain Lake 
Park, Md., a few miles from Washington, and in the course of 
the discussion, as reported by the Washington Post of this 
morning, he made an explanation contained in the following 
report of the meeting: 

Su uent to his lecture, however, when asked if $12,000 was not 
sufficient to maintain him and his family, would he advocate an in- 
crease, Mr. Bryan replied that he would not. The salary, he said, 
ent to meet all expenses when these are confined to the home 
and official however, was not true in his case, for the 
reason that there were certain fixed charges that must be met. 


* . 


“These charges,” he said, “with my ari ses and expenses 
incident to my position, exceed my salary.” e added that the publie 
would not er by his absence from Washington. 


Mr. President, in all fairness the governmental question that 
would naturally be presented by this resolution is as to the 
policy of the Government concerning the salaries of Cabinet 
officers. When that is settled and determined by the man whom 
this resolution seeks to attack, it seems to me that it ought to 
close the discussion upon the subject; but we find contained in 
this resolution quotations that were never uttered by Mr. 
Bryan. For example, I quote the following: 


Whereas the “ Great Commoner” now holding that —.— office, Hon. 
W. J. has stated in the public press that the salary of $1,000 
per month is not sufficient to enable him to live with comfort. 
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That declaration is absolutely negatived and denied in the 
statement which Mr. Bryan made. Before the Senator from 
Kansas introduced his resolution, in a conversation which I had 
with Mr. Bryan he stated to me that he was absolutely opposed 
to an increase in the salary of Cabinet officers. It seems to me, 
then, that this resolution is aiming at an object that is not a 
proper senatorial inquiry, whether the Government should pay 
its officers better salaries or not, but goes beyond that and criti- 
cizes unjustly and improperly a member of the Cabinet. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no intention of participating in 
this debate, but I have been listening to it with great care. I 
observe that in the speech made last evening by the distin- 
guished Secretary of State he alludes to certain “ fixed charges.” 
In business matters we know what that means. Will the Sen- 
ator, if he has the information, adyise the Senate as to pre- 
cisely what the term “fixed charges” in connection with a 
public official mean? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, I do not know. I have never talked 
with Mr. Bryan relative to that; but nearly every public official 
has some expenditures which he is compelled to make every 
year which probably can not be counted as part of his house- 
hold or official expenses. Why, in this very interview some one 
asked him about his farm near Lincoln, Nebr., and in reply 
thereto he said it was a liability instead of an asset. I have not 
any doubt that item constitutes part of the fixed liability which 
he feels under obligation to meet. He farms there, I presume, 
by hiring labor; and every man who ever attempts to do that 
finds there is no profit, but usually a liability, in such an under- 
taking. 

But I want to go further with relation to this unfair recital. 
The resolution proceeds: 

And that because of the bei $e ig of the salary of $12,000 per 
annum he is compelled to neglect the duties of his office. 

Where is there any statement of his that he is going to neglect 
the duties of his office? Who has any right to assume that he Is 
going to neglect his duties. 

Everybody who is well acquainted with Mr. Bryan knows that 
he is one of the hardest-working men that ever lived, not merely 
during the paltry hours that he is compelled to spend in the 
office of the Secretary of State, but during the time after office 
hours and into the late hours of the night. 

Where is there any statement of his, or any implication which 
can be drawn from Mr. Bryan's interview, that he is going to 
neglect his official duties? He has stated in this very interview 
that he expects to cancel whatever lecture engagements he may 
have if he finds that his presence is needed at the State De- 
partment. At all times he would be in telegraphic and tele- 
phonie connection with his office. 

Senators are endeavoring to make it appear that the State 
Department is now handling a great crisis. I do not see that 
the present conditions are different from those that usually 
exist. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says Mr. Bryan is opposed to any 
increase of salary? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume the Senator also takes as true Mr. 
Bryan's other statement, that the salary of the office is not suffi- 
cient for him to live on and pay the fixed charges, whatever 
those may be? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I suppose so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then does it not follow that men who are 
very wealthy, or who, like Mr. Bryan, can make something 
outside of the office, are the only ones who can be appointed to 
the office of Secretary of State? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, not necessarily; no. 

Mr. NORRIS. If those fixed charges are necessary, how 
could a man who did not have the eloquence or the ability of 
Mr. Bryan, or of men like him, or a man who had not sufficient 
wealth outside of his salary, afford to accept the place? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Bryan has always felt, no doubt, that 
he had a right to use in any manner he might wish the time 
which men ordinarily spend as their vacation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not finding fault with that; but I call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that he has not yet answered 
my question. If it be true that the Secretary of State can not 
live and perform the duties of his office on a salary of $12,000, 


and that the salary should not be increased, does it not follow 
that only wealthy men can be appointed to the office, or men 
who can make some money outside of the salary of the office? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But Mr. Bryan has expressly stated that 
the compensation is amply sufficient to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of living and the ordinary duties of his office, but that 
he himself 

Mr. NORRIS. What are the other charges? 

Mr. SHAFROTH (continuing). That he himself has some 
fixed charges to pay; and that is a matter with himself, as to 
—— . or not he would under those circumstances accept the 
office. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do I understand, then, that the fixed charges 
of which the Senator is speaking are not charges pertaining to 
the office of Secretary of State, but something connected with 
Mr. Bryan's private affairs? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, I suppose so. 

. 55 NORRIS. I did not get that idea from what the Senator 
said. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; as I understand, they are con- 
nected with his own private affairs. 

I am one who also believes that Cabinet officers, Senators, 
Representatives, and other officers of the Government are get- 
ting a fair compensation for their services. It may be that some 
are in the habit of making more money. I do not believe in 
great salaries. I do not believe men should get rich in public 
office out of the money which they get from the Government. I 
believe there should be some element of patriotism—some sacri- 
fice, even, if necessary—in order that men should hold these high 
offices. For that reason it seems to me that our salary roll is 
sufficiently high, and should not be increased. 

But Senators have said that if this rule prevails of a Cabinet 
officer going out and lecturing, it should also prevail as to sub- 
ordinates; and it does. One month’s annual leave is given to 
each of the employees in each of the departments of the Govern- 
ment. I apprehend that in that time if they want to lecture, or 
if they want to work on the farm, or if they want to do any- 
thing else, they have a perfect right to do it without criticism 
from anybody. So the privilege Mr. Bryan is exercising is not 
anything more than the privilege which is given to the very 
lowest of the Government employees. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado whether it is customary for these other em- 
ployees to take their vacations at the end of the year or when 
they have been only three months in office? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know about the time. I think 
those in authority generally accommodate employees to their 
convenience, and let them select the time whenever they wish. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator is going to make a comparison, 
and to put the case under discussion on all fours with the illus- 
tration he makes, it really seems to me that at least the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State might have spent a few months 
in office without finding it necessary to go for a vacation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, well, the summer months are usually 
the months of vacation. Consequently I do not see that there 
is anything out of the ordinary in his choosing that time. In 
fact, there is usually less going on, and the presence of the head 
of the department is of less moment to the Government during 
the hot season. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly the Senator from Colorado does not 
mean to say that there is less than usual going on at this mo- 
ment in the office of the Secretary of State. Unless all the 
signs of activity are false, I should suppose that at this very 
moment some of the most important questions that are apt to 
come before the department are on its files. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know of anything except the 
Mexican matter that is being discussed to any extent. That is 
something which, in my judgment, should not be rushed, be- 
cause of the fact that we know that the money brokers of 
Europe have been lending money to the Republic of Mexico, 
and now are exerting their influence upon the United States to 
induce it to recognize that Republic, not for any good to our 
Government, but in order that there may be more stability and 
more security to the loans which they have made to the Mexi- 
can Republic. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is report2d that some foreign nations have 
made certain representations to this country on that subject. 
Of course, I am not informed upon that matter any further 
than I see in the public prints. But the statement and insinua- 
tion of the distinguished Senator would seem to imply that these 
foreign nations are being controlled in their action by foreign 
money lenders or somebody else. It seems to me that is going 
a long way beyond the facts in order to try to make it appear 
that this is a time when the Secretary of State can be most 
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particularly spared from his duties, whereas all the ordinary 
signs seem to show that it is a time when he should be par- 
ticularly attentive to his duties. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not apprehend that there is anything 
of special moment pending. The policy which has been pursued 
up to this time, according to newspapers, has been that of non- 
recognition of the Republic of Mexico. It has been announced, 
though I have no knowledge concerning the matter either from 
the Secretary of State or from anyone connected with the ad- 
ministration, that recognition of the Republic of Mexico will be 
made whenever there is an election in that country, and a duly 
elected and qualified president is chosen by the people. It 
seems to me that is a wise policy. The election does not occur 
until the 26th day of October. Consequently I can not see what 
rush there is in relation to the matter. This is the season 
when many of the foreign ambassadors are away from Wash- 
ington and hence the most appropriate time for a vacation for 
the Secretary of State. But, anyway, whether it is or not, 
Mr. Bryan has announced that every single lecture engage- 
ment he may have will be canceled if his presence is necessary 
at the Capital. I have no doubt that he will keep in close touch 
with every movement that is made in the State Department. 

It seems to me this is a tempest in a teapot. Hundreds of 
cases haye existed where men in public office have left Wash- 
ington during the vacation season for the purpose of lecturing 
and for the purpose of attending to some of their own private 
business. To single out for criticism one man because he has 
been our leader in three successive campaigns is unworthy of 
the Senator who introduced the resolution and unworthy of the 
consideration of the Senate. 

The discussion has deviated from the resolution. The reso- 
lution was with respect to compensation to public officers; 
but instead of that the discussion has taken the turn as to 
whether any man should be permitted to earn a dollar aside 
from his salary while he is holding a public office. It seems 
to me that as Mr. Bryan has stated clearly that he does not 
want his salary increased that ought to foreclose discussion 
with relation to the resolution, and it should be withdrawn. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I got into a colloquy a while ago 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], in which I 
stated that the Senate was in session during the Baltimore con- 
vention which nominated Woodrow Wilson for President. The 
Senator from Kansas stated that that was a flimsy argument; 
that the Senator from Kentucky well knew that the Senate had 
an agreement that they were not to transact any business; that 
two or three only met and adjourned. He was particularly em- 
phatic in his declaration. He had just before that stated that he 
was reporting the proceedings of that convention, or giving his 
observations of that convention, for some newspaper or maga- 
gine for money. 

If I were as unkindly disposed to the Senator from Kansas 
as he has been to the Secretary of State, I might have applied a 
great many of these “whereases” to him, because the Senate 
of the United States was in session and did transact business. 
It did not, as the Senator from Kansas states, meet and ad- 
journ. It transacted considerable business, and I intend to in- 
sert it in the RECORD. i 5 

On July 1, when that convention was in session, the Senate 
passed a bill appropriating $10,000,000 of the people's money. 
The Senate was in session to that extent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Kentucky if that was not after the unanimous-consent 
agreement had expired? 

Mr. JAMES. Ah! No matter when the unanimons-consent 
agreement expired; I know nothing of that. Senators who 
themselves are critical of other people can not excuse them- 
selves to the people who send them here by saying that all the 
Senate agreed with them not to do work while they did other 
work at a national convention. Ñ 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator from Kansas is not excusing 
himself for anything. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. He takes the responsibility for everything 
that he has said and every act that he has done, and asks no 
excuse or apology from the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senate met on Monday, July 1, 1912. This 
convention was then in session. The Recorp shows that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], who had previously given 
notice that upon this day he would call up the Indian appro- 
priation bill, rose and said: 


I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 
20728, being the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 20728) making 8 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, 


and for other pu 
had been repo 
ments. 

Then follows the consideration of that bill, covering many 
pages of the RECORD. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAMES. So, Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas 
was mistaken when he stated there was an agreement that the 
Senate was to meet and adjourn and that there were not enough 
Senators here to do business during the Baltimore convention. 
The Record shows that they did do business, and on one bill to 
the extent of ten or twelve millions of dollars, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW, If the Senator from Kentucky were frank, 
he would state that that business was transacted after the 
unanimous-consent agreement had expired, when everybody 
supposed the Democratic convention would have adjourned; 
and the reason it had not adjourned was because it was pro- 
longed beyond anyone's expectations. 

Mr. JAMES. Let me ask the Senator whether he did not 
stay in the convention at Baltimore and report its proceedings 
during this time? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that I did not; that I re- 
turned when the Senate resumed its sessions, and wrote the 
article which was last printed from Washington. 

Mr. JAMES. Was the Senator present in the Senate when 
this bill was under consideration? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was. 

Mr. JAMES. Then why did the Senator state that when the 
convention was in session at Baltimore there were not enough 
Senators here to transact business? 

Mr. BRISTOW. There were not until the unanimous-consent 
agreement had expired; and I want to repeat that if the Sen- 
ator were frank he would admit that he seeks to impute a mis- 
statement to me. But I am not on trial here, and if I were I 
would not be tried by the Senator from Kentucky, 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, I am not seeking to put the Senator upon 
trial. I am seeking to sustain the statement I made. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am correct in the statement I made, and 
I repeat it now. 

Mr. BRISTOW subsequently said: I should like to have in- 
corporated in my remarks in the colloquy I had with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James] the following order of the 
Senate. I should like to read it and have it made a part of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT, And the date of it, please. 

Mr. BRISTOW. June 12. 1912. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 

Mr. Lopecr. I call up the unanimous-consent agreement which I 
offered last evening. I have changed it so as to make it more explicit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts asks that the 
following unanimous-consent agreement be entered into. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Tt is agreed by unanimous consent that on Monday, June 17, 1912, 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, the 
Senate will adjourn to Thursday, June 20, 1912; that upon the last- 
named day, immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning 
business, the Senate will adjourn to Monday, June 24, 1912; that upon 
the last-named day, and immediately upon the conelusion of the routine 
morning business, the Senate will adjourn to Thursday, June 27, 1912; 
that upon the last-named day, and immediately upon the conclusion of 
the routine morning business, the Senate will adjourn to Monday, July 
1, 1912; and that during the period from June 17 to July 1, 1912, no 
business, other than routine morning business, will be transacted, and 
that no bills shall be passed.” 

It is on page 7981 of the Recorp, volume 48. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator is no more correct in that state- 
ment than in the other one, because the Senate on Thursday, 
June 27, did transact business. Motions were made, petitions 
were presented, messages from the President were presented to 
the Senate, and bills were passed. If that does not constitute a 
session of the Senate, what does constitute it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator please state what bills 
were passed? 

Mr. JAMES. I have not had time to look over the particular 
bills. There are many pages of the Recorp here. I will put into 
the Recorp the whole proceedings, so that there may be no dis- 
pute about it. It shall all be before the Senate. But. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this only goes to show that those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. [Laughterinthegallertes.] So far as I 
am individually concerned, I find no fault with the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas because he went to the Democratic con- 
vention. Iwish to God he would go to more of them. [Laughter 
in the galleries.] But I do insist, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will preserve 
order in the galleries. He has had four notices. 


„ for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, which 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amend- 
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Mr. JAMES. But I do insist, Mr. President, that the Senator 
would be subject to the same criticism by those who are dis- 
posed to be critical to which he undertakes to subject the Sec- 
retary of State. 

The Senator stated in his argument this morning that he called 
for a passport for some friend, and he did not get it for two or 
three weeks. Surely the Senator does not mean to insinuate 
that the illustrious Secretary of State was responsible for some 
failure in the routine business of the State Department. Is 
that the character of statesmanship that is to be shown upen 
this floor for the purpose of securing some petty party advan- 
tage, by attacking small things? It is really gratifying, Mr. 
President, to see our Republican friends unable to criticize the 
great policies of our party, unable to criticize the tariff bill we 
present, unable to criticize the currency bill we have under con- 
sideration, but that they resort to small things 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

Mr. JAMES (continuing). For the purpose of making criti- 
cisms, and consuming the time of the Senate, and keeping back 
the passage of these great and important bills of relief to the 
people, while they discuss the question of the absence of the 
Secretary of State from the department for a few days to de- 
liver lectures upon religious subjects. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I just rose for the purpose of venturing to 
assure the distinguished Senator from Kentucky that Senators 
on this side of the Chamber have no intention of not criticizing 
the great policies,” as he calls them, of his party. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, the Senator from Rhode Island is always 
ready and always ludicrous. 

Mr. LIPPITT, If he for a moment thinks the bill is going to 
be passed through this Chamber without there being called to 
the attention of the people a great many peints that we think 
are thoroughly justified by way of criticism, he is proceeding 
under a very mistaken idea. 

Mr. JAMES. I venture to say that, even as courageous as the 
distinguished Senator is, he would not undertake to say now 
that he would vote for the repassage of the bill that bears the 
name of one of the distinguished citizens of the State of Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I wish to say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that before I would put my vote at the back of the tariff bill 
that has been brought in here, and which even at this moment 
is stopping the industries of my State and stopping the indus- 
tries of neighboring States, I would vote for the bill that is 
now on the books ten times over. 

Mr. JAMES. Let me say to the Senator, in relation to his 
remark about stopping industries, that that is an old gag. You 
played that off the boards long ago. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes; that was an old gag.” It occurred in 
1892 and 1893, and for months and months the employees of 
the mills in my State were walking the streets and going to 
the soup kitchens to get relief. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, that is an old, worn-out argument. I have 
heard that before. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is not worn out. 
ation like a garment. 

Mr. JAMES. But we will see the Senator when he comes in 
action upon the present tariff bill. That is the best answer to 
it all. But I think if there is one Senator above another upon 
that side that would stand for tariff duties so high that they 
would keep out competition of all sorts, I should most respect- 
fully bow to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply rise to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to a statement he made. I know the Senator wants to be 
accurate. 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The Senator stated a moment ago that 
Senators on this side of the Chamber are delaying the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill by the discussion that is now under 
way. I will say for myself that I came into the Senate Cham- 
ber this morning expecting that the distinguished Senator who 
is at the head of the Finance Committee [Mr. StuxOoNSI would 
make his opening argument, and we would proceed with a good 
deal of haste to consider this important measure. We under- 
stand why the Senator from North Carolina has not spoken; 
and we all trust, on this side of the Chamber, that he will be 
able to open the discussion to-morrow. I want to say to the 


It fits the present situ- 


Senator, and I speak from knowledge, that Republican Senators 
have no disposition whatever to delay the consideration of the 
tariff bill after they have had fair time to discuss it and 
consider its various provisions. 

Mr. JAMES. I am very glad to hear the Senator from New 
Hampshire make that statement. It must be known, however, 
because it is of record, that practically all of the members of 
the Republican Party—all except two, I believe—voted against 
the motion to lay this resolution upon the table this morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that would be justified 
upon the ground that there was no other business before the 
Senate, and that we might as well have this interesting discus- 
sion as anything else. 

Mr. JAMES. But the Senator is mistaken about that. The 


Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], the second in command 


upon the Committee on Finance, is here ready, and has been, 
to make the report of the Finance Committee upon the tariff 
bill. It would have been reported immediately but for this 
matter that has been precipitated here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That would take just two minutes. If 
the Senator from Missouri were prepared to make a report, un- 
questionably the Senate would agree that the Senator should 
make that repert—by unanimous consent, if necessary. 

Mr. JAMES. I merely rose, Mr. President, not to engage in 
any controversial discussion with my friends upon the other 
side but merely to present this record as it is. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from Kentucky 
yield to the Senater from South Dakota? 

Mr. JAMES. \ Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. One remark made by the Senator struck 
me as justifying a little statement on my part. That was his 
apparent challenge everywhere of the fact that there was no 
disposition to discuss or take issue with the propositions made 
on that side of the Chamber with relation to the tariff and, he 
also added, in relation to the currency. 

Mr. President, I fully realize that the sentiment of the people 
of the country will not countenance a discussion of the proposed 
currency legislation as a matter of partisan politics, I do not 
believe thoughtful gentlemen on that side of the Chamber want 
to have a great question of that kind, far-reaching as it is and 
affecting as it does men in every walk and in every station of 
life, discussed and considered and determined from the stand- 
point of the kind of political discussion we have heard here 
to-day on both sides of the Chamber. I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky 

Mr. JAMES. I do not mean to interrupt the Senator, but I 
was trying to follow the line of his question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the question of currency legislation 
is to be put forward to the people of the country as a matter 
of the sort of partisan politics that is being discussed here this 
afternoon, God save the people ef the United States. 

Mr. JAMES. He will. ILaughter.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am sure He will; but I will add to that 
remark of the Senator that if the Democratic Party is going 
to approach the currency question in that spirit the Democratic 
Party will not save the people of the United States. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, what God Almighty intends to 
do with the people of the United States is a question about 
which I am not entirely informed. I think we are a good people 
and He will take care of us. I think we will do well now, how- 
ever, to discuss the questions we have before us here, questions 
of great moment—the tariff bill, involving our consuming public 
and thousands of industries; the currency question, and other 
great problenis—without halting this great work to play petty 
politics. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am perfectly willing that that shall be 
done; but the distinguished Senator from Kentucky threw out 
a very broad statement with reference to currency legislation. 

Mr. JAMES. I think the Senator will be prepared to vote for 
the currency bill when it comes from the House. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to reply to that suggestion. I 
happen to be a member of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I propose, so far as it is possible for me to do so, ta 
act in sympathy and in a spirit of cooperation with all the 
members of that committee and to help, so far as I can con- 
sistently with my convictions, the distinguished chairman of 
that committee, who has brought a currency bill into the Senate. 
But I wish to say that when we come to discuss the details and 
propositions entering into the bill as it is presented here now 
I shall, as the bill is proposed at the present time, be compelled 
to differ in a decided manner from those who contend that the 
bill is all-sufficient in its present form, not as a partisan, but 
as one who wishes to get the best possible legislation for the 
country upon the subject. I do not care to discuss it in advance 
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of a full consideration by the committee of which I happen to be 
a member, but I suggest that the Senator should not make his 
charge too sweeping with reference to there not being sufficient 
conviction upon the subject to challenge discussion upon a great 
many features that are in the bill in its present form. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, so far as Mr. Bryan is con- 
cerned, no assault made here, no assault, in my judgment, made 
in the newspapers, no assault that may be fomented by political 
foes, can affect him. He is secure in the confidence and affection 
of his countrymen. No resolutions that you may pass, no parti- 
san speeches that you may make, will ever convince the Ameri- 
can people that William J. Bryan would desert his post of duty 
when there was the slightest necessity for his presence. 

That has not been his record in times of defeat. It will not 
be his record in times of triumph. Our Republican friends used 
to tell us that if Bryan ever got into office he would ruin the 
country, and now the Senator from Kansas is telling us that if 
he leaves office he will ruin the country. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, many distinguished men, as the Senator from 
Missouri said, have gone upon the Chautauqua platform; and 
let me say, of all the forces of uplift, of all the powers that 
have made for our progressive life, of all the influences that 
have battled to relieve the people from the clutches of greed, I 
most respectfully point you to the Chautauqua platform. Free 
from the rancor and malice of partisanship, they gather to hear 
when they are cool and unprejudiced. ‘They listen to these 
arguments, and the forces and the power of not only many dis- 
tinguished men in this country, but more especially of Mr. 
Bryan, are responsible for the great uplift in this country and 
the trend toward better and higher ideals and purposes. 

Mr. President, so far as criticism of Mr. Bryan is concerned, 
Senators upon the other side remained silent and free from 
criticism of the President of the United States, Mr. Taft, when 
he went, at Government expense, for the purpose of making 
political speeches, yet they freely and violently criticize Mr. 
Bryan when the speeches that he is making are those of a 
religious character, and I do not believe that even the Repub- 
lican Party has much to fear from that. 

And you may rest assured of just one thing, that Mr. Bryan 
will be in touch with his office at all times, and that at the 
slightest show of the necessity for his presence at the Capital 
he will be here to perform his duty. 

In connection with my remarks, Mr. President, I ask that the 
entire proceedings of the Senate of June 27 and July 1, 1912, 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The proceedings of the Senate referred to are as follows: 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, June 27, 1912. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Secretary read the following communication: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1912. 
To the Senate: 

In the absence of the Vice President and of the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, by authority of Rule I, I hereby name Duncan U. 
FLETCHER, a Senator from the State of Florida, to perform the duties 
of the Chair to-day. 

Augustus O. BACON, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


Mr. FLETCHER thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer, and 
greeted that the Journal of the last legislative day's proceedings be 
read. 

Mr. Smoor. I ask that the reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to have the Journal read this morning. 
A number of us have been absent. 

Mr. Smoor. I have no objection. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings of 
as te, last. 

5 Mr. Newtson. I ask unanimous consent that the further reading of the 
Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have asked that the Journal be read this morning. 
Some of us who were not here desire to know what the Journal con- 
tains. We can spend that much time in hearing it read. 

Mr. Newson. Very well; I withdraw the request. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the Journal, and 
it was approved. 

THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Hxrnunx. I notice in the Journal of the last legislative day that 
a communication from the Secretary of War, Senate Document No, 856, 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. That was in re- 
sponse to a resolution which I offered, and I desire that it shall lie on 
the table so that I may call it up in the morning hour. I was not able 
to be here at the time it was referred, but I do not desire that It be 
referred to a committee, use I wish to address the Senate upon it 
at an early day, For that reason I ask that the communication be 
withdrawn from the committee and that it wag lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho asks that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs be discharged from the further consideration 


of the communication and that it may lie on the table. 
tion, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT GHENT, BELGIUM (s. DOC. NO. $63). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Secreta 
of State, submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $25, 
to enable the Government to barn pe in a universal and international 
exposition to be held at Ghent, Belgium, from April, 1913, to the end 
of October, 1913, which, with the . Paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


Without objec- 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate communications from 
the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting certified copies of 
the findings of fact and co.clusions of law filed by the court in the 
following causes: 

Edgar L. Swaine, administrator of the estate of Peter T. Swaine, de- 
ceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 839); 

Lucy May Castor, administratrix of the estate of Thomas Foster 
Castor, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 861); 

Diantha G. . administratrix of the estate of John Egan, 
deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 860); and 

Washington Loan & Trust Co.. administrator of the estate of James 
W. Cuyler, deceased, v. United States (S. . No. 864). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanyin 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER presented resolutions adopted by the Swedish 
Evangelical Mission Covenant, in annual convention at Chicago, IIL, 
favoring the enactment of an interestate liquor law to prevent the nulli- 
fication of State 4 5 laws by outside dealers, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also 8 a resolution adopted by District Council, Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen Society of North America, 
American Federation of Labor, of New York, remonstrating against the 
adoption of the so-called illiteracy-test amendment to the immigration 
law, which was ordered to He on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Woman's Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions of the Diocese of New Hampshire, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to provide medical and sanitary relief for the 
natives of Alaska, which was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut Avenue Citizens’ 
Association, of the District of Columbia, and a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to maintain the present water rates in the Dfstrict, which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Works presented a memorial of members of the National League 
for Medical Freedom, of Los Gatos. Cal., remonstrating against the 
establishment of a department of public health, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pacific Beach, Cal., 
praying for the establishment of a governmental system of postal ex- 
pew. which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 


papers, referred 


on Commerce. 

He also presented a tition of the congregation of the People’s 
Church, of Washington, D. C., praying for the enactment of legislation 
granting the right of suffrage to the citizens of the 8 Islands 
and the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Philippines. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Eureka, Cal, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Jones presented a petition of sundry citizens of La Crosse. Wash., 
praying for the establishment of a governmental system of postal 
oo which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

Mr. ASHERST., I present a petition signed by a large number of stock- 
men of Mohave and Yavapai Counties, Ariz., with reference to the so- 
called leasing and grazing bill. I ask that the petition be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SELIGMAN, ARIZ., June 22, 1012. 
Hon. Henry ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned stockmen of Yavapai and Mohave Counties, Ariz., 
do respectfully ask you to do everything in your power and influence to 
assist in having the present leasing grazing bill passed. 

This bill, known as the La Follette bill, proposes to lease the Gov- 
ernment grazing lands of the western part of the United States or the 

ublic domain. The bill is now pending before the Senate of the United 
tates Congress, and we earn y request you to present this tition 
to the committee in charge of the bill and use your utmost efforts to 
have this bill sed before the present session of Congress adjourns. 
Sincerely, Eo petitioners, 
J. . ullivan, E. L. Paterson, D. L. Williams, Thos. King, 
Chas. King, Arthur King, M. A. Perkins, N. Perkins, 
S. Perkins, N. Penteny, Chas. Penteny, Joe Mathie, 
Albert Mathie, M. L. Boner, J. W. Knootz. John Duke, 
J. Stewart, Clarence Stewart, Rall Stewart, Geo. 
Carter, J. H. Stevens, Ed. Stevens, Chas. Ridgen, John 
Hurley, Joseph Campbell, Abe Caufman, Al Sanford, 
A. L. Nelson, Ed Carrow, John Lawler, Joe Tribble, 
Robt, Tribble, Lee Cockrell, Ed Haskins, Walter Brown 
Le Van Evens, John Markham, Jas. Johnson. Cari 
Davis, Ray Carr, Dee Nelson, John Neil, W. B. Stevens, 
M. L. Boner, Henry Bacon, Jones Bishop, Sam Sloan, 
Geo, Miller, Wm. Epperson, William ison, John 
Simpaon, Geo. Daniels, Dave Kaiser, 

Mr. Curtis presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kansas City, 
Kans., praying for the establishment of a department of public health, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial signed by 459 members of the 
Florida Branch of the League for Medical Freedom, remonstrating 
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against the establishment of = department of public health, which 
was ordered to Ne on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by e con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. Jones: 

A bill (S. 7197) for the relief of the heirs of L. A. Davis; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 7198) granting a pension to Ida A. Mitchell (with accom- 


dg 
s e Too) 2 ene a pension to Rebecca J, Murphy (with 


accompany ne papers 
118. 7 ) 9 an increase of fen to Rosa L. Couch 
Sn Eager papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. NROS 

A 175 (S. 7201) granting a pension to Fannie M. Carey; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A ren (8. 7202) fixing the date of reenlistment of Gustay Hertfelder, 
first-class fireman, United States Navy (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

y Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 7203) to penato for hi homestead entries in national forests ; 

to the Committee on Public Lan 


DRY-FARMING PROCESS. ‘ 


Mr, AsHunrstT. Mr. President, I desire to introduce a bill to — 
from cancellation and provide for 5 fier by dry-farming proces 
i entries. It is a very short bill, and Y ask that it 7 2 printed 

in the Recorp, With the permission of the Senate, if it be in order, I 
should like to give notice that immediately after the morning business 
on Tuesday, the 9th of July, if such be the pleasure of the Senate, I 
shall submit a few remarks with reference to the bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not catch the suggestion of the Senator, and 
I ask what the request was? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request, as the Chair understands, is 
to 1 a bill and to have the bill printed in the Recorp and lie 
on the ta 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thought I heard something about the bill being 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. Asnunsr. I should like to have the bill printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think there is no rule permitting that. 

Mr. GaLLIN GER. I t the tor from 2 is entitled to have 
the bill read, and in that way it will go into the Recorp. Let the Sen- 
ates nest that the bill be read. 

EYBURN. It is not in order to print the bill in the Recorp with- 

out t having it read. 

it as 5 Then I most respectfully ask to have the bill read. 
is ve 

The bi 1 8 7204) to exempt from cancellation and provide for 
patenting of desert-land entries reclaimed by gl Pagers ao process was 
POA ABE E been DT I cape pene ey eee ee t length, as fol- 
ows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That no desert-land entry heretofore made under 
the public-land laws for lands shall be canceled or in any wise im- 
paired because of an oof, failure on the part of the entryman to make any 

1 


annual or final anioe due upon any such entry prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1913: That patent shall rmitted to 
issue to any desert bee entry when the proofs disclose that the land 
embraced within such entry has fairly and in faith been re- 


claimed | „to agricultural or horticultural crops by the dry-farming 


82 The ee RE OFFICER. The Senator from 7 ves notice that 

he will address the Senate on this bill on the Oth of July, and it will 

lie on the table. 

Mx. AsHursT. With the kind permission of the Senate, I will chan 

the notice to Tuesday, the 16th day of July. I feel it is due to the 

Senate that I should state that 3 remarks will be very brief, and 4 
o be the ba gront public im 5 

I will take ts time of the Senate to discuss M e 

as I have said, will be brief, bat 1 do. feel that 1 shoul say 

r in support of the bi 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will lie on the table. 

AMENDMENTS TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. Jones submitted an amendment g. to Nee 8100.000 
to investigate the treatment of ores and other substances with 
e reference to the prevention of waste a the mining and the 

ization of important mineral resources, etc., intended to be proposed 

by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
gpg on . and ordered to be ear 

Works submitted an amendment pro to appropriate 

ty 250. 000 for necessary improvements in the Co — River to protect 

o land and ih = amp erial Valey, 5 50 from overflow, ete., in- 


tended fm to the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
whieh was referred to to 1 Committee on 83 — ordered 
0 prin 


Mr. Smoot submitted an amendment providing that hereafter the pro- 


3 directing that all monas; notes, and 


— not a? ply to checks, the 
backs and tints of all United "Sta bonds, ete. to be proposed 
by him to the sundry civil 3 Pu. wich was referred to the 
mmittee on Appro; ere to be p rinted. 
BE also subi rity ey aw Oo appropriate $30,000 
ey y the city of Salt Lake, Utah, to assist lefraying the expenses 
of the International dase, wage be pep to he Pela in that eity Septem- 
ber 30, 1912, etc., inten by him to the sundry ctyil 
la propriation bili, which was 5 o the — on Appropria- 
ons and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. PERKINS submitted an amendment propel to eppreprtate 
— F to a the Commissioner of the General Land Office to make 
examinations of selected lieu lands in California, and to adjudicate 
72 same in the General Land Office, ete., intended to be p: by 
‘him to the sundry civil appropriation bii, which was refi to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be ted. 
Mr. GUGGENHMIM submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
41,615 for the protection and improvement of the Mesa Verde National 
rk, Colo., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, which was ordered to be printed and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee or Appropriations. 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A from the President of the United States, by Mr. Lat 
executive clerk, announced that the President had approved and sign 
the following act and joint resolutions: 

On June 25, 1912 

8. J. Res. 120. seit resolution authoriz and directing Charles F, 
Riddell, cashier in the office of the Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives, to draw 5 8 and execute all papera 

y to obtain from the United States Treasury the moga appro. 
printed . Tor salaries and mileage of Members, Delegates, and 

mmissioners of the House of Representatives, and for other 1 

On June 26, 1912 

S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of An- 
drew D. White a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution; and 

S. 6479. An act authorizing the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 
to repair, alter, or rebulld certain bridges in the State of Arkansas. 


THE ORGANIZED MILITIA (H. DOC. NO. 852). 


The 5 laid before the Senate the following message 
from the Presi of the United States, which was read and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


Meg! = arrangements have been tentatively prepared for the 
—.— 5 camps and maneuvers of a large portion of the Or- 
ilitia of — 5 United States. Preparation has been made for 
this most ph ead ot military instruction both by the United States and 
by the various States whose Organized Militia will penpan The 
re Apes of the maneuver plans can be seen when it is estimated that 
000 officers and enlisted 8 of the Organized Militia will take part 
ri them during the coming year. Should it be impossible to carry out 
the contemplated maneuvers it will be at a very great loss of efficiency 
to the troops concerned and will entail a great di saat nest to the 
thousands of men who, with the maneuvers in view, have been prepar- 
ing themselves therefor. 

In contemplation of the manenvers it has been necessary seer i > 
expend the sum of $80, from the unex ed balance of last y 
appropriation for maneuver pur for the Organized Militia, nien 
sum will be lost should the pro of maneuvers not be consummated. 
In addition to this, the various States have made arrangements to ex- 
pend large amounts from their 1 from the funds appro: 
priated by Congress under section 1661, Revised Statptes, or from funds 
appropriated by the 2 Without an appropriation by Congress the 
maneuvers may not be held. I have the honor, therefore, strongly to 
recommend and urge that the following item, taken from House bill No. 
18956 (Army ap] ropriation 3 2 enacted separately and specially : 

“One million three hundred and fifty thousand dollars ‘ Encampment 
and maneuvers, On nized Militia, 1912-1914.“ 

In addition to 13 for the Organized Militia for ma- 
neuver purposes it it soul e that certain amounts be appro- 

ted and made immediatel sane e for the Regular Army to 
penne te with the Organi aid the latter in the pur- 
the maneuvers. This 3 would total $367,500, and 

5 up of the following items: 


e e eee eee $160, 000 
Teiden tal espana on she Oe ee 4, 500 
Barracks and quarters „„„«4Cvvv1„7%!, 4] — 33. 000 
spe transportation . . 75, 000 
„ r re Ses ee 4, 000 
rc cal DLs OOU 
Clothing and equipage PSUR A 2s We Re, , 000 

yi | Qe Ra Le Ue, ⁰!M “ 367, 500 


The immense importance of the training of the militia leads me again 
to urge most 8 8 Fo two S ropriations mentioned eek made 
available on or before th Oye uly, 1912, since, unless the ma- 
neuvers can be 3 ay — ed upon a that aate, the Jusos for 


the encampments maneuvers of a rtion of the Organized 
Militia of the United States will have Arsi be abandoned, 
Waa. H. TAFT. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, June 24, 192. 

LIEUT. COL. J. F. REYNOLDS LANDIS (S. DOC. NO. 862). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 1 message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, with 
the accompanying s pana, referred to the Committee on Foreign’ Rela- 
tions and ordered be printed : 

To the Senate and the House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, with accom- 
panying pa papers, concerning a silyer — 15 75 2 a diploma awarded by 
e Italian Government to Lieut. Col. Ta olds Landis, United 
States "ec E in recognition of Be Anier by him at the time 
of the Me: a earthquake, 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State, 
these papers are submitted to Con s with a view to its decision 
whether the Secretary of State may authorized to deliver the medal 

diploma to Lieut. Col. Landis. 
Wu. H. Tart. 


Tn WHITE House, June 27, 1912. 

CAPT. FRANK PARKER (S. DOC. NO. ess). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the following message 
Sore the President of the United Stat which was read, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Cuban Relations 

and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and the House of gorse atest 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, with accom- 
penying papers: concerning a 3 of the Order of Military Merit 

ird Class which has been conferred upon Capt. Frank Parker, 

United States Army, by the President of Cuba in recognition of services 

Pana a by Capt. Parker as military instructor of the rural guard of 
uba. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the e of State, 
these papers are submitted to Congress with a view to its decision 
whether the Secretary of State may be authorized to deliver the decora- 
tion to Capt. Parker. 

Wu. H. Tart. 


Tun WHITE HOUSE, June £7, 1922. 
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LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of 1 202 disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate 


to the bill . 24023) making appropriations for the legislative, 

executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
nding June 30, 1913, and for other purposes, and raqueta a con- 

3 with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
ereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its amendments and 
that the request of the House for a conference be granted, the conferees 
on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was a; to; and the Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 
8 Mr. WETMORE, and Mr. Fosrer conferees on the part of the 

enate, 
ANNIE R. SCHLEY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4568) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie R. Schley, which was, on page 1, line 8, before the 
word ar tl to strike out “one hundred and fifty” and insert 

seventy-five. 

Mr. McCumper, In the absence of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Rayner], I ask that the bill and amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives lie on the table until his return. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. Without objection, that order will be made. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5623) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Nayy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
eas and sailors which was, on page 4, to strike out lines 9 to 12, 
inclusive. e 

Mr. McCumper. I inquire what are the lines stricken out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the paragraph .of 
the bill stricken out by the House. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“The name of Anne Jones Banks, widow of William Banks, late of 
Capt. William M. Allred's company, Nauvoo Legion, Utah Volunteers, 
Utah Indian War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $8 per month,’ 

Mr. McCumsrr. I move that 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to make the point of order 
that under the unanimous-consent agreement a motion to concur can 
ner be made. That would be to pass the bill, and would be legislative 
usiness, 

Mr. McCumprr. I think the Senator is correct in regard to that; but 
I was not going to move to concur. 

1 Seng PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point of order well 
aken. 

Mr. McCumper. I was not going to move to concur, but simply that 
conferees be appointed. Probably, however, even that motion would 
not be in order, although I observe that in the case of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill conferees were appointed. I 
think, Mr. President, that all the pension bills amended by the House 
had better lie on the table until next Monday. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills will lie on the table. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. Heyrpcrn. Mr. President, I should like to make a suggestion. I 
was in some doubt when the conferees were appointed on the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill as to whether that was 
not in violation of the unanimous-consent agreement. That period of 
the consideration of a bill often provokes considerable discussion. I do 
not raise any point bs rps it, but it is no part of the morning business 
and I merely make that suggestion. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. President, I desire to say a word with regard to 
the appointment of the conferees in the case of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill. It was not the intention in mov- 
ing that conferees be appointed to perfect or present any conference 
report until next week. ebate and action usually take place in con- 
nection with the presentation of the conference report, but I should 
presume, unless I am reminded otherwise by something not now evi- 
dent, that morning business would carry with it the receipt of mes- 
sages from the House and the reference of a bill to a conference com- 
mittee, the same as if a bill were introduced and referred to one of the 
regular committees of the Senate. £ course the appointment of the 
conferees is not a matter of voting, but the custom is to take the 
senior Senators who have served on the subcommittee and anpomt them 
conferees. I only wanted, of course, to carry out what I thought was 
the morning business of the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not intend to raise any objection that would em- 
barrass the Senate at all; but I was of the opinion at the time the 
unanimous-consent agreement was entered into that it should have been 
better protected. Of course the conferees should be appointed, but 
clearly their appointment was not in accord with the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on Monday 
next, at the close of the routine morning business, I will ask the Sen- 
ate to consider the Indian appropriation bill, being House bill 20728. 
I observe that notice has been given for the same time for the consid- 
eration of the naval appropriation bill, and I desire to say that the 
giving of the notice of the intention to ask for the consideration of the 
two bills on that day is not to be taken as suggesting any differences 
whatever between those who have them in charge, 

Mr. HEYBURN. The original notice, as spra from the calendar, for 
the consideration of that bill was June 27. I understand the Senator 


has already given notice to that effect. Is this intended to be an 
‘original notice in lieu of any notice heretofore given? 
Ar. CLarp. Oh, I do not know whether it is or not. There are sev- 


eral objections going to be made to the consideration of the Indian ap- 
propriation bill, and, in order that Senators may know when the bill 
will come up, I give this notice. 


THE CHEMICAL SCHEDULE. 


Mr. Heysurn. Now, I, too, desire to give a notice. It is that on 
next Monday, when the Senate resumes usiness, I shall endeayor to 
have the Senate pe immediately to the consideration of the chem- 
ical schedule bill. In the absence of Senators a unanimous-consent 
agreement, or what appears to be one, was obtained which undertook to 
confine the consideration of the chemical tariff bill to one calendar day. 
1 think there will be some difficulty in enforcing that agreement, be- 


cause it is my intention to discuss that measure when the order of the 
unfinished business is reached on that day, and if the unfinished busi- 
ness is laid aside it will be by a vote and not by unanimous consent. 
I merely give that notice, 

Mr. CLAPP. Some time ago—in fact, very soon after the Indian ap- 
propriation bill was reported—I gave notice that I would ask for its 
consideration, and continued the notice from oy to day. It is an 
appropriation bill, and I think Senators are desirous of getting the 
appropriation bills through the Senate and into conference. So I give 
this notice this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. ° 

Mr. MCCUMBER. It seems to me that that is not morning business. 
I understood that nothing but morning business would be considered. 

Bt pe GALLINGER. I withdraw the motion, although I think it is in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate adjourn, to meet at 11 
o'clock on Monday. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Why make it 11? I should like to inquire why the 
Senate ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have made m 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move to amen 
o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The Senator from New Hampshire has 
moved that the Senate adjourn to meet on Monday next at 11 o'clock. 
The Senator from Idaho moves to amend by making the hour 12 o'clock, 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Idaho. 

The motion was not a to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the original motion made 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The motion was by jhe to; and (at 10 o'clock and 42 minutes a. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 1, 1912, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE, 
MONDAY, July 1, 1912. 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

Mr. Bacon took the chair as President pro tempore under the order 
of the Senate of June 12, 1912. 

fae Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and ap- 
proved, 


motion. 
by making the hour of meeting 12 


THE LAWRENCE (MASS.) STRIKE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 8 in response 
to a resolution of May 7, 1912, a report of the investigation of the 
recent strike at Lawrence, Mass., which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


CHARLES H. QUACKENBUSH (S. DOC. 866). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Postmaster General, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of May 13, 1912, the correspondence in the possession of the Post Office 
Decartnent relating to the eer of Charles H. Quackenbush from 
the Railway Mail Service and his reinstatement, which, with the accom- 

nying paper, was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads and ordered to be printed. 

THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of April 2, 1912, an estimate prepared by Capt. C. H. Knight, Corps of 
Engineers, relative to the cost of new roads in Yellowstone National 
Park. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to have the communication printed with 
the illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be printed 
with the illustrations. To what committee it desired that it should 
be referred? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It should not go to any committee. It is in response 
to a resolution which I offered calling for information, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such communications are usually re- 
ferred to some committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let it lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The communication will He on the table, 
without objection. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6847) nting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, which was, on page 2, line 15, to strike out Stotler” and 
insert “ Statler.” 

Mr. McCumber. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5623) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors, 

Mr. McCumsBer. I move that the Senate disagree to the amendment 
of the House and ask a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Fonie aan that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the Chair. 

Ahe motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. McCumser, Mr. Burnham, and Mr. Gore conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6084) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. McCumber, I move that the Senate disagree to the Mouse amend- 
ments, ask a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and 
that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was a to; and the President pro tempore appointed 
11 5 . Mr. Burnham, and Mr. Gore conferees on the part of 

e ate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6340) granting pensions 
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and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
gn avaa and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors. 

Mr. McCumsBer. I move that the Senate disagree to the House amend- 
ments and ask a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, 
9 the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 

air. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore appointed 
ae tit ae gar Mr. Burnham, and Mr. Gore conferees on the part of 
the nate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6384) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and to certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the OF bh War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
or sailors. 

Mr. McCumper. I move that the Senate disagree to the amendments 
of the House and ask a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Fonnes; the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore appointed 
ue 5 Mr. Burnham, and Mr. Gore conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6851) granting pensions 
und increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
6 1 and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors. 

Mr. McCuarper. I move that the Senate disagree to the amendments 
of the Honse and that a conference be requested on the disagreeing 
vctes of the two Houses, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be 
appointed by the Chair. 

he motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. MCCUMBER, Mr. Burnham, and Mr. Gore conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 
ANNIE R. SCHLEY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4568) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie R. Schley, which was, on page 1, line 8, to strike 
out “one hundred and fifty ” and insert seventy-five.” 

Mr. McCuMper. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] evidenced 
some interest in this bill. I will ask that the bill and amendment of 
the House may lie on the table until his return. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered without objection. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6925) to authorize the 
Chicago, Burlington & gang Railroad Co. to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River near the city of St. Louis, in the State of Mis- 
souri which were, on page 1, line 6, after “a,” to strike out “ railroad,” 
and on page 1, line 7, after “ point,” to insert “on the west side of 
said river.’ ` 

Mr, NELSON. I move that the Senate concur in the amendments of 
the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PROPERTY IN SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2 to relinquish the 
title of the United States to certain property in the mg! ond coun 
of San Francisco, Cal., which was, on page 2, strike out lines 4 to 17, 
inclusive, and insert: “to be used by the city and county of San 
Francisco for such charitable purposes as may be approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: Provided, That if the same shall at any time 
be used for any other than such charitable purposes, ail right and title 
thereby relinguished shall revert back to and again vest in the United 
States,” so that the act will read as follows: 

“That all the right and title of the United States to the following- 
described property is hereby relinquished to the city and county of 
San Francisco, the same being the two 50 vara lots on which the old 
marine-hospital building now stands, ees 275 feet on the north 
side of Harrison Street between Spear and Main Streets, with a uni- 
form depth of 137 feet and 6 inches, as laid down on the official map 
of the said city, to be used by the city and county of San Francisco 
for such charitable purposes as may be approved by the Secre of 
the Treasury: Provided, That if the same shall at any time be for 
any other than such charitable purposes all right and title hereby 
relinquished shall revert back to and again vest in the United States. 

“Sec. 2. That Congress reserves the right at any time to amend, alter, 
or repeal this act.” 

Mr. PERKINS. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hempstead, 
i enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed the following 

IIS: 

S. 458. An act for the relief of Turner Hardware Co.; 

S. 897. An act for the relief of Alfred L. Dutton; 

S. 1293. An act for the relief of Herbert Thompson; 

S. 4180. An act for the relief of Alessandro Comba; and 

S. 5287. An act for the relief of Kate Ferrell. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 
1754) to correct the military record of William F. McKim, with an 
3 to the title, in Which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 6978) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such 
soldiers and sailors, with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

‘The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 
II. R. 4113. An act for the relief of Robert E. Burke; 

. 4512. An act for the relief of Mary Beal; 
. 18425. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 

y record of Simon Nager; 

R. 19190. An act for the relief of John P. Risley; and 
. 25060, An act for the relief of Joe Cook, 


ENEOLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: 

S. 462. An act for the relief of Salvo Ramadanovitch, of Cettinge, 
a Montenegrin subject, heir and administrator of Marcus Ramadano- 
vitch, alias Radich, deceased ; 

8. 547. An act for the relief of Sarah A. White; 

S. 837. An act to reimburse the officers and crew of the lighthouse 
tender Manzanita for 8 losses sustained by them on 
the foundering of that tender October 6, 1905; 

S. 1337. An act authorizing the President to nominate and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint Lloyd L. R. Lrebs, 
late captain in the Medical Corps of the United States Army, a major 
in the Medical Corps on the retired list, and increasing the retired 
list by one for the pur of this act; 

S. 2127. An act for the relief of the heirs of Robert S. Gill; 

S. 2427. An act for the relief of the legal heirs of A. G. Strain; 

S. 2601. An act for the relief of Douglas B. Thompson; 

1 ad 3469. An act for the relief of the American Surety Co. of New 
ork; 

S. 4751. An act for the relief of Albert S. Henderer ; 

8. 5046. An act to authorize the appointment of Shepler Ward Fitz- 
5 of Alden George Strong to the grade of second lieutenant 

e Army ; 

S. 5141. An act to correct an error in the record of the supplemental 
treaty of September 28, 1830, made with the Choctaw Indians, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 5176. An act yar Se 8 to Elizabeth B. Preston; 

S. 5198. An act to author the issuance of patent to James W. 
Chrisman for the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter, the south- 
east quarter, and the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 13, and the north half of the northeast quarter of section 24, 
township 29 north, range 113 west of the sixth principal meridian ; 

S. 5776. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to adjust 
and settle the claims of the attorney of record involving certain Indian 
allotments, and for other purposes ; 

S. 6009. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United States 
post-office building at Huron, S. Dak. ; 

S. 6153. An act for the relief of Charley Clark, a homestead scttler 
on certain lands therein described ; 

S. 6636. An act to authorize the President of the United States to 
Ses Robert H. Peck a captain in the Army; 

. 6646. An act grantin, nsions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 6977. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 7018. An act to authorize the appointment of Harold Hancock 
Taintor to the grade of second lieutenant in the Army; 

II. R. 20628. An act for the transfer of the so-called Olmstead 
lands in the State of North Carolina from the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury to the Secretary of Agriculture ; 

. R. 20738. An act nting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 23515. act granting sions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil ar, and to 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution authorizing the licensing and em- 
ao of Otto Neumann Sverdrup as master of vessels of the United 

ates. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a resolution adopted by the 
American Seed Trade Association, in convention at Chicago, III., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to regulate foreign commerce by 
prohibiting the admission into the United States of certain adulterated 
seeds, ete., which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution Nala by the general mission board 
of the Church of the Brethren of Elgin, III., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to authorize the reading of the Bible in the public schools, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and bor. 

Mr. NaLsox presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minneapol 
Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the use o 
trading coupons, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of sundry citizens of the District 
of Columbia, pa ab for the enactment of legislation to maintain the 
present water rates in the District, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Cuttom presented resolutions adopted by the Illinois Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, in convention at Chicago, III., 
and a memorial of the Merchants’ Association of New York City, N. V., 
remonstrating against the repeal of legislation providing for compe- 
tition among architects for all Federal buildings, which were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented petitions of Local Union No. 6, Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, and Platers“ Union; of Local Union No. 130, Journeymen 
Plumbers’ Protective and Benevolent Association; and of Local Union 
No. 62, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, all 
of Chicago; and of Local Union No. 2, International Brick, Tile, and 
Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, of Bernice, all in the State of Illinois, 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the better pro- 
tection of American seamen, which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wenona, III., 
praying for the enuctment of legislation to prohibit the use of insignia 
or garb of any denomination in the Indian public schools, which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also 8 a petition of Cigar Makers’ Local Union No. 
250, of Belleville, III., and a petition of Cigar Makers’ Local Union 
No. 305, of Monmouth, III., praying for the enactment of legislation 

uiring manufacturers 5 their oWn names upon manufactured 
articles, which were refe to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of Cigar Makers’ Local Union No. 250, 
of Belleville, III., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the use of trading coupons, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Local Union No. 765, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Breese; of Local Union No. 194, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, of Chicago; of 
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the Trades and Labor peace f of Breese; of pet gf abe ace Union No. 
218, of Rockford; of Local Union No, 15, Coopers’ International Union 
of Chicago; of Cigar Makers’ Local Union No. 20, of Decatur; of Local 
Union No. 41, Cope International Union, of Alton; and of the Trades 
and Labor Assembly of Decatur, all in the State of Illinois, praying 
for the passage of the so-called injunction limitation bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Loca! Branch, United Order of the 
Golden Cross, of Providence, R. I., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill relative to the trans- 

rtation ee Oe malis of publications issued by benevolent or 
raternal societ which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of J. F. Taake, executive committee- 
man of the Associated Fraternities of America, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
praying for the enactment of legislation crane to the publications of 
raternal associations the privileges of second mail matter, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
tition of Bartenders’ Local Union No. 
R. I., pray: for the pann, of the so-calied anti- 

Committee on the Judiciary. 


He also presented a petition of members of the Pastors’ Association 
of Easton, Pa., and a pean of sundry citizens of Kittanning, Pa., 
praying for the establishment of a department of public health, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Division No. 528, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electrice Railway Employees of 
America, of Tarentum, Pa., praying for the passage of the so-called 
ee bill, which was referred to the mmittee on the 

udiclary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
of posses “be Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion prohibiting the use of the Panama Canal 2 any steamship com- 
pany in which any railroad has an interest, which were referred to the 

mmittee on Interoceanic Ca 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Ministers“ Association of 
Ol City, Pa., favoring the enactment of 1 lation to prohibit the 
interstate transportation of moving pictures of prize fights, which were 


ordered to lle on the table, 

He also p Fp son of the Woman's Auxiliary of the 
Church of the Messiah, of Gwynedd, Pa., pra for the enactment of 
3 to provide medical and sanitary relief for the natives of 
Alaska, which was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, Mc- 
Keesport, and Luzerne County, all in the State of Pennsylvania, re- 
monstrating a one an appropriation being made to be used for the 

u ebrating the one hundredth anniversary of peace with 
ngiand, which were refe: to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also Poent a memorial of the Pittsburgh Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, of Penisylvania, and a memoria of the Penn- 
Sylvania State Association of e American Institute of Architects, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the act providing for com: tion 
among architects for all Federal buildings, which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented resolutions adopted by the Merchants’ 
Association and the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation prohibiting the use 
of the Panama Canal by any steamship company which any rail- 
road has an interest, which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bridgeport, Conn., 
remonstrat against an appropriation being made to be used for 
the pu se of celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of peace with 
ing and, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

e also presented a petition of Molders’ Local Union No, 71, of 
for the passage of the so-called Clayton in- 


Ansonia, Conn., praying 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on the 


unction-limitation 


udiciary. 

He a presented a memorial of sund citizens of Gales Ferry, 
Conn., remonstrating against the eal of the anticanteen law, which 
was referred to the Committee on litary airs, 


Mr. Warren presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Christian Church of Sheridan, Wyo., praying for the enactment of an 
interstate liquor law to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws 
bv outside dealers, which was referred to the Committee on the 


Judiciary, 
resented a petition of members of the Central Labor 


Mr. Brown 
Union of Lincoln, Nebr., praying for the pa e of the so-called Clay- 
Committee 


ton injunction-limitation bill, which was referred to the 
on the Judiciary. 
He also presented a petition of members of the Commercial Club of 
Kansas City, Mo., praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate 
the sale of convict-made goods, which was referred the Commit on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Chicago, III., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the retirement 
of officers of the Civil War Volunteer force upon a fair and equitable 
basis, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. Perkins presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial from 
the San Francisco Chapter, American Institute of Architects, of Call- 
fornia, remonstrating aganit the repeal of the act providing for 
competition among architects for all Federal buildings, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriati 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from Frank 
B. Anderson and members of the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and of members of the Northern California Hotel Associa- 
tion, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
the use of the Panama Canal by any steamship company in which any 
railroad has an interest, w. were referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals. 7 

Mr. Buabtur presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fayette 
County, Ky., praying, for the enactment of an interstate liquor law 
to prevent the nullification of State liquor laws by outside dealers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Roor presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Kingston, 
N. Y., remonstrating against the establishment of a department of 
public health, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCumner, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 24016) granting nsions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of Civil. War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of sald war, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 898) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


ein 8. 7205 era ting jurisdieti he 8 
8 granting jurisdiction to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia to quiet title to lands in certain, eases ; and 


A bili (8, 7206) restricting the method of disposition of public land 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

onks: 


By Mr. W. 2 

A bill (S. 7207) granting an increase of pension to Cyrus N. Lyons 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON : ** 

A bill (S. 7208) to amend an act entitled An act relating to naviga- 
tion and vessels, bills of lading, and to certain obligations, duties, and 
Caer! an se yaaa with the carriage of property,“ approved February 

„ an 

A bill (S. 7209) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at the town of Sartell, Minn.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. Sur; 

A bill (S. 7210) to apply a portion of the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands to the endowment of schools or departments of mines and 
mining and to regulate the expenditure thereof; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mi ; 

By Mr. McCumber: 


and 
(8. 7213) ting an increase of msion to Myra Von 
Winkle; to the Committee on Pensions. 15 x 

By Mr. BURNHAM : 

A bill (S. 7214) granting an increase of pension to John Cook, alias 
Joseph Moore; 

A bill 8. 7215) granting a pension to Amanda Barrett; and 

A bill (S. 7216) granting an increase of pension to Alvah S. Howes; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

y Mr. Brown: 

A bill (S. 7217) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide revenue. 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” to place additional taxes on tobacco, snuff, cigars, 
oe parton when sold with coupons; to the Committee on Finance. 

y Mr. BORAH : 

A bill 1 5 7218) providing for the disposition of town sites in con- 
nection with reclamation prowess. and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 


By Mr. CRANE: 
A bill (S. 7219) granting an increase of pension to George C. Rider; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. Owen: 

A bill (8. 7220) to provide for the sale of 39.69 acres of the surface 
of the segregated coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations to the Pittsburg County Fair (with accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

A bill (S. 7221) granting a pension to William II. H. Chestnut; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. BRADLEY : 

A bill (S. 7222) nting an increase of pension to Hiram Lay (with 
5 paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) authorizing the use of certain 
unexpended balances to defray expenses incident to parting and refining 
bullion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENTS TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BRILL. 


Mr. Crawrorp submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$75,000 to reimburse the Government of the Philippine Islands for ex- 
ses relative to the disinterment, shipment, and transportation of 

e remains of the late Ormon K. Osbon, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Ap 5 and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NeLsox submitted an amendment providing that no allowance or 
disallowance heretofore made shall preclude an officer or enlisted man 
of the United States or Volunteer Army or his next of kin or personal 
representative from applying for and receiving any pay and allow- 
ance which may be due him under the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
number of topographic and hydrographic draftsmen in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, etc., Intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, which was ordered to be printed, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on ee 

Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment relative to the donation of any 
land or building or the use of any land or building in or near the city 


of Pittsburgh, Pa., suitable for experimental work of the Bureau of 
Mines, etc., intended to be propos: him to the sundry civil appro- 
priation pill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Smoor submitted an amendment propon oa to appropriate $100,- 
000 for inquiries and investigations into the methods of mining and 
treatment of ores and other mineral substances, etc., intended to be 

roposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was re- 
ered to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate $100,000 
for inquiries and investigations Into the mining and treatment of ores 
and other mineral substances, etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADLEY submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$250,000 for ex 
tion of the se 


uses of the semicentennial exposition for the celebra- 
centennial anniversary of the act of emancipation, etc., 


_ of them, includi 


1913. 


intended to be pro 


d by him to the sundry civil appropriation pin 
which was referr y A red to 


to the Committee on Appropriations and orde: 
be_printed. 


He also submitted an amendment 8 to appropriate $25,656.88 
for the purchase of additional land in Cave Hill Cemetery, at Louisville, 
Ky., ete, intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil N 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. r 

He also submitted an amendment 1 5 osing to appropriate $25,000 to 
enable the Census Department to collect statistics concerning the quan- 
tity of leaf tobacco in all forms in the United States, ete., intended to 
be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation pill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the appropria- 
tion for the punishment for violations of internal-revenue laws, etc., 
from $140,0 to $150,000, intended to be proposed by him to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL, 


Mr. CULLOM submitted an amendment Intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (II. R. 19115) making appropriation for payment of certain 
claims in accordance with findings of the Court of Claims, reported 
under the provisions of the acts . March 3, 1883. and March 3, 
1887, and commonly known as the Bowman and the Tucker Acts, which 
was ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 


Mr. WETMORE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 22126) relating to the compensation of clerks 
of the United States district courts, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY, CAL. (S. DOC, NO. 867). 


Mr. Works. Mr. President, a few days ago I offered an amendment 
to the sundry civil Sppropriation bill for the improvement of the Colo- 
rado River to prevent the overflow of land in the Imperial Valley. 
This is a matter of urgency. The appropriation has been urged by the 
Secretary of the Interior and has been recommended by a special mes- 
sage of the President. 

have here a statement showing the necessity for the improvement 
that is sought to be made. I move that the statement be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, to accompany the amend- 


ment, 
he motion was agreed to. 


EXPENSES IN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS. 


Mr. Works. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, and ask 
that it be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 380), as follows: 


“ Whereas it is asserted and has been charged on the floor of the Senate 
and elsewhere that large sums of money have been furnished to 
and used by candidates for the office of President of the United 
States by the various candidates for that office to control the presi- 
dential primary elections in the different States, and otherwise, to 
secure the election of delegates to the national conventions of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties ; and 

“ Whereas it is well known that many persons drawing salaries or other 
compensation from the Government for services as public officials 
or employees, from the President, Cabinet officers, and United 
States Senators down, have been using the time for which they have 
been pald by the Government in campaigning for themselves and 
others and aiding as campaign managers and otherwise during this 
session of Congress, and in the endeavor to influence and control 
the primary elections in the various States for the election of dele- 

ates and the nomination of candidates for President of the United 
tates: Now therefore be it 
“Resolved, That a committee of seven Senators, four Republicans and 
three Democrats, be appointed by the Vice President a special com- 
mittee to investigate, inquire into, and report to the Senate the follow- 


ing facts: 

7. 1. What amount of money has been subscribed, paid, or furnished 
to or for the use of cach and every candidate for the nomination as a 
candidate for President of the United States, both Republican and 
Democratic, or to their and each of their managers, treasurers, auditors, 
committees, agents, or friends, or paid out or subscribed in aid or sup- 
port of his Frer E directly or indirectly, and the amount paid out 

y such candidate himself for such purpose, giving the name of each 
such candidate, the amount subscribed, aid, and used for or in aid 
of his candidacy, by whom pald, subscribed, or furnished, direct ly 


ly or 
bed, 


indirectly, the name of each person or corporation by whom subse 
furnished, or paid, and in behalf of which candidate ; the amount paid 


by each person; the total amount subscribed, paid, and furnish to 
or in aid of the candidacy of each of such ar the amount ot 
money paid out by or in aid of the ey of each such candidates 
and for what purpose, in detail, and the total amount subscribed, paid, 
or furnished to or for and paid out by all such candidates, 

“2. What persons engaged in the campaign by and for each of such 
candidates or in aid thereof, in whatever mode or form, were under 
salary or other pay of the Government, in what capacity, the amount 
of compensation pald each of them, the amount of time devoted by each 

the candidates themselyes, and the total amount of 
money paid by e Government to such persons and the aggregate 
amount paid to all of them for the time consumed by them all {n con- 


ducting, carrying on, or in any way aiding in the conduct of such 
litical campaign, giving the amount so paid for workers of all kinds 
or, Si 75 said candidates, giving them separately. 
“3. The a 


roportion or porcen geof the registered and qualified voters 
2 at the presidentia primary elections in each of the States, giv- 
ing the Republican and Democratic percentage of votes cast separately, 
and the total vote cast at such election in each of the States, giying 
the 5 and Democratic votes separately. 

“4. The amount of money paid to newspapers and other publications 

and periodicals and newspaper and other writers for services of any and 
every kind rendered by said newspapers and other publications and 
periodicals and writers in aid or support of each and every candidate 
or such office; the names of such newspapers and other publications 
and writers and the amount paid to each, directly or indirectly, whether 
for additional subscriptions or otherwise; the amount paid i for, or 
on account of any such candidate in the aggregate, and the whole 
amount so paid by all of such candidates to all of such newspapers, 
publications, or periodicals, 
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5. The cost to the candidates and each of them, and of the delegates 
attending the same, of the national convention for the nomination of 
candidates for President of the United States, and each of them, and 
for what purpose moneys were paid and used at each such convention, 
and particularly whether the expenses of any delegate to such conven- 
tion, or either of them, were paid, either in whole or in part, by any. 
one other than themselves, and if so, by whom and in what amoun 
and on what terms and conditions, if any. 

“6G. In what States corrupt-practice acts have been enacted applicable 
to e elections and, in general terms, the provisions of each of 
said acts and the penalties im for the violation thereof. 

“That said committee be authorized to sit during the sessions of the 
Senate and during any recess of the Senate or of Congress; to hold 
sessions at such place or places as it shall deem most convenient for 
the purposes of the Investigation; to employ stenographers; to send 
for raw and papers; to administer oaths; and to report the results 
of its Investigations, including all testimony taken by it, and that the 
expenses of the Inquiry shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
penata upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Works. Mr. President, I have been an earnest advocate of the 
direct and presidential primaries. I believe they are necessary to the 
preservation of the rights of the people and the prevention of fraud and 
corruption in elections, I believe they will have that effect if rightly 
and honestly conducted. ‘Chey have been on trial for the past few 
months, I think it is time to take account of stock and see what they 
have profited us. 

We have just passed through a campaign in both of the great parties 
for the nomination of candidates for President of the United States. 
No American citizen can look back upon it without the blush of shame. 
Candidates for that great cfilce have gone on the stump and canva 
for their own election. That was shame enough. But one of them was 
President of the United States and another an ex-President, pitted 
against each other. Their campaign was undignified, malicious, and dis- 
graceful. It was not a discussion of principles or an effort to inform 
or instruct the people, but consisted of personal attacks and counter. 
attacks, criminations and recriminations. If half the Jaane they said 
of each other were true, neither of them was fit to be nominated. The 
whole country was shocked at this unexampled 9 The people 
were humiliated and indignant. It was openly charged on the stump 
and on the floor of the Senate that enormous sums of money were being 
used to carry the election. The people have a right to know whether 
this charge is true or not. They have a right to know whether the 
direct primaries can be controlled by the use of money, as we all know 
the caucus and convention can be controlled and corrupted. If they 
can, if the masses of the people can not be trusted and their votes can 
be had for mone , the last hope of maintaining the institutions of the 
country free and uncorrupted has vanished. he hope of the country 
rests upon the integrity and patriotism of the people. 

We all know that public officials, paid by the Government, from the 
President down, have given their time, that the people are paying for, 
in carrying on the campaigns of the various candidates. he people 
have a right to know how much of the time paid for by them has been 
used in conducting, managing, and manipulating politics in the interest 
of candidates. They have a right to know, too, how much it cost to 
hold the nominating conventions and who put up the money for these 
expenses. The enormous sums of money expended in political contests 
has become one of the crying evils of the time. This country has every 
right to be informed on these subjects. In other words, the people have 
a right to know how much it costs them, in money and time, to nomi- 
nate a candidate for President, and how much the candidates and their 
supporters have paid in the attempt to secure the nominations. It is 
Information that touches the very vitals of our systems, new and old, 
of nominating candidates for President. 

We have tried both the direct primaries and conventions in this cam- 
paign. The national convention at Chicago was a fitting sequel to the 
campaign that preceded it. It was full of malice and hatred. Charges 
of fraud and corruption were openly and loudly made. The nomination 
made is tainted with the belief of thousands of people that it was pro- 
cured by unjust, fraudulent, and illegal means. And now we have a 
torn and dismembered pariy and the prospect of a new one. The move- 
ment for a new party is founded upon hatred, revenge, and ambition. 
The Democratic Party is torn with the same dissensions, the result of 
like causes. 

What is the duty before us in this condition of discord and unrest? 
The people are going to rule this country. Of that we may be assured. 
If they can not do it through the instrumentalities of the old parties. 
they will have a new one. They will no longer be ruled by litica 
bosses and 3 corporations. But we do not n a new 
party in California. The epublican Party in my State is decent and 
respectable. Five years ago California was one of the worst boss-ridden 
States in the Union. It was owned and controlled by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co. and its hired bosses and corruptionists. 

The question confronted us there, as it is confronting Republicans of 
the whole Nation today, Shall we form a new party to meet this con- 
suming evil, or shall we undertake to free and redeem the old one? We 
chose the latter course, We succeeded beyond our fondest hopes. The 
good ene of the State, Democrats and Republicans alike, came to the 
rescue, It was not a question of party, but of political freedom and 
civic righteousness. As a result the people and not the bosses have con- 
trol of the party and the State government. They have complete con- 
trol of the party organization. The Southern Pacific machine has retired 
from business. The State has the best and purest government in its 


history. We are not ready yet to surrender this redeemed and purified 
party to the old machine and embark in the perilous venture of a new 
rinciple and 


pari When we do we want it to be a party founded on 
he best interests of the public welfare. We want no political bosses or 
privilege seekers, who are looking for the loaves and fishes, to govern or 
control it, but men of courage and patriotism who are willing to sacri- 
fice their standing and interest in the old party to the public good. But 
are we ready now for such a party? Is it 5 Are we willing to 
surrender and pire over the old party, with all its achievements and 
traditions, to the men who have brought it to the brink of ruin? Are 
we ready to give up the fight the Progressives have been making for a 
free and untrammeled party? Not yet. The 3 57 has just begun, and 
the people have been winning battle after battle against the interests. 
Many of the States have already shaken off the shackles of boss rule and 
become free. So er all the others, and so they will if their leaders are 
faithful and vigilan 

I can remember when a mere boy shouting for Abraham Lincoln in 
his first onpm: Later, when still a boy, I took my place with thou- 
sand of others in the ranks of the A formed to maintain the princi- 
ples of freedom upon which the Republican Party was founded. I cast 
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my first vote for Ulysses S. Grant, who led that Army to ultimate vie- 
tory. I have cast my vote with that pee in national affairs until now. 
Now I am called upon to make my choice between the old party and a 
new one to be formed. The temptation is great. The provocation is 
almost overwhelming. This is a time when men should search their 
own consciences and their motives unmoved by anger or passion and do 
what seems to each of them to be his patriotic duty to the whole pee: 
I shall not shirk my own individual 1 or question the mo- 
tives of others who may take a different course. s conditions now pre- 
sent themselves to my mind, I can Dor join a new party movement. ut, 
Mr. President, I do not want to be misunderstood by the Senate or by 
the country. It does not follow, from what I have said, that I shall 
support the alleged nominee of the Republican convention. believe he 
secured his nomination by unjust and illegal means, I do not believe 
that he is the nominee of the party in any just or proper sense. I hope 
he does not realize, in ep such a nomination, what thousands and 
thousands of his party belleve to be the fact—that it was 8 for 
im by compromising with fraud and corruption and the violation of an 
express statute of a State. But its alleged nominee is not the Republi- 
can Party. He does not 9 its principles or its sentiments. His 
title to the nomination is tainted and questioned by the great mass of 
the party, Neither I nor any other Republican who views the situation 
and believes as I do owe him, personally, any political be ores or sup- 
port. If any Republican representing the sentiments of the 
rty were to become an independent candidate, running on a progress- 
ve platform that he could conscientiously stand upon, the voters of the 
party would sustain him; but in my judgment the man who attempts to 
orm a new party, as conditions now are, will not be serving the inter- 
ests of the people. Better far to see the Ea Republican Party go 
down to temporary defeat now for the sins its leaders have committed, 
and redeem it four years hence, than attempt ihe uncertain and dan 


pariy had already been p 
most dangerous elements. y 
mittee who made possible the nomination that was brought about had 
been repudiated in advance by the voters of their States. This victory 
was thrown away by the delegates chosen to resent the progressive 
element of the party in the convention, a victory that would in all 
probability have taken the control of that committee out of the hands 
of the i poren tbat manipulated it at the convention. Four years from 
now, we stand to our guns and do not follow after false gods, the 
Nn will have complete control over the Republican Party in the 
ation, as it now has in many of the States. 

Mr. President, this struggle for political freedom and civic righteous- 
ness is not confined to the Republican Party. Its great rival, the Demo- 
cratic Party. the same fight with the powers of evil; and one man, 
with a courage and patriotism that challenges my admiration and re- 
spect and should incite the gratitude of the American people, is bravely 
fighting for the ever and righteousness of his rty and fighting 
practically single handed and alone. He is making the fight that every 
good and loyal citizen should be making, not outside but inside of his 

y. If that effort, rightly made, fails, it will be time enough to 
‘orm a new party. If it does fall, no one will be more ready than I to 
form that new party, founded on principles of justice, liberty, purity, 
and honesty in politics. 

Mr. President, I have offered these resolutions so that the poopie may, 
so far as it can be ascertained by such an inquiry as they call for, be 
informed às to what has brought us to this present pass, so far as the 
campaign just closed is concerned. 

I understand the Vice President is not likely to be present for some 
time to come. I desire, therefore, to amend my resolution, where it 
authorizes the appointment by the Vice President, so as to read “by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate.” 

I desire further to say that in view of the limited attendance this 
sorolni I shall not insist upon pressing the resolution at the present 

ime. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be modified as sug- 
gested by the Senator from California. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that under the law the resolution will neces- 
sarily go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

Mr. Works. I was about to suggest that it take its regular course 
and go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is necessary that that be done. — 

ane 5 pro tempore. The resolution necessarily will be so 
referred. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, before the close of morining busin 
if I may be indulged, in order briefly and imperfectly to do what shoul 
be done with care and elaboration, I will interpose a demurrer to the 
statement read by the Senator from California. I do not desire that it 
should be taken as accepted by Republicans, 

I shall not occupy any considerable time. Not having the resolution 
of the Senator from California in print, and not having known that 
such a motion would be made, it will, of course, be somewhat difficult 
to cover the subject. I shall not undertake to do that, 

An attack has been made in this resolution upon the integrity of the 
President of the United States as an incumbent and as a candidate for 
reelection. Concurrently an attack has been made upon those who are 
responsible for his nomination. Still further, an attack has been made 
upon the integrity of the Republicans of this Nation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And upon Members of this body who are upon the 


national committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; and as suggested by the Senator from New 
Hampshire who sits on my left, upon Members of this body who chance 
to be members of the national committee. More than that, with an 
ever-widening circle of slander, an attack has been made upon the citi- 
zeuship of the country at large. 

It is charged, in effect, that the standard of the citizenship of this 
coun is so low and so venal that it may be bought and sold like 
chattels in the markets ; that it may be controlled by corrupt men. This 
resolution undertakes to stamp a character of degradation, inefficiency, 
and corruption upon the citizenship of this country to the extent that 
it controls the Governmént. The man who can be corrupted is as bad 
a citizen as the man who corrupts him or attempts to do so, There is 
no difference under any rule of morals or of law. 

So this resolution e rges that these ple constituting the citizen- 
ship have been subject, for a period not named, to the dominion and 
control and manipulation of corruption and corrupt men. I deny it. I 
challenge any man, responsible for this resolution or otherwise, to 
hand in to the Secretary of the Senate and have read from the desk the 
names of five men that within his knowledge come within the class of 
debauched citizenship. 
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No man should be allowed to slander another, even in political ex- 
citement or campaigns, without being held responsible. The offense of 
slanderin: the erican ee singly or in the aggregate, is as 
heinous a crime as that of attempt ‘if to bribe them. It is usually in- 
dulged in for the purpose of compel ng some one to do or not to do 
something—heaping opprobrium and epithets upon your fellow citizen 
in order to deter him or to influence him one way or the other. — 

The statement in the resolution that an unhappy condition of affairs 
has existed in the country is true in a very large measure. It did not 
emanate from the rank and file or the leadership of either party singly 
and alone. Whatever of the unhappy conditions pictured this reso- 
lution have existed are the result of an attempt—an irresponsible and 
unwise attempt—to change overnight the form of this Government and 
the manner of the performance of the political duties of citizenship. 
Where there is no meeting or coming together of men there can be no 
riot. Where the opportun 3 is not given or accorded them to violate 
long-established principles the principles are safe. 

t is not necessary to take up the resolution in detail and analyze i 
because it Is all based upon one wrong, vicious proposition. To stan 
in the Senate of the United States and charge that Members of this 
body, in the performance of-their individual citizenship, have partici- 
3 in disreputable and dishonest procedure in a national convention 
s intolerable, and if such a charge is made it should be accompanied by 
the names of those charged. 

We have a rule in this body ‘which precludes any Member from speak- 
ing disrespectfully of another. We have a rule in this body which pre- 
cludes any Member from ¢ g another with improper motives. It 
may be said that that applies only to his actions in the body. I hold 
that it applies to the action of the Senator, because he is a Senator 
of the United States wherever he is during the tenure of his office. 

What a document that would be to rea 
United States! 


a a Val 
crimes a ns aw o 
of the land. There should be no necessity for an investigation of such 


The thing to be desired 
political contests shall be buried in oblivion 
most of the men shall be forgotten at the earliest possible moment. The 
names of men who engage in disgraceful conduct in the performance of 
public duty ought not to be remembered overnight. No man is entitled 
to fame because of his misbehavior. 

This, if it is calculated for anything more than another, is calcu- 
lated to perpetuate the consideration of the evil deeds of evil men. 
We do not want that kind of history written. We want to write only 
the history of the good deeds of good men, and how much of it would 
be found in the report of this committee? It does not ask that the 
committee shall investigate lawful of men ed in lawful pro- 
ceedings. It is a little on the order of the journalism of the day. I 
have not seen in any paper any statement as to the good deeds of a 
man in display type at the head of a column, I have not noticed any 
reference to the class of men who do deeds except, perhaps, in 
obituary. Would this committee sit under the resolution to hear the 
facts in regard to really great and pure statesmen actuated by high 
motives of statesmanship? It does not ask that they shall do it, and 
they have no jurisdiction. It is simply a dragnet in search of crime, 
in acer of the disreputable, in search of that which should be for- 
ever . 

Now, Mr. President, it is not a subject to elaborate on very much, 
in my judgment. It contains suggestions and innuendoes enough to 
wipe out every good and patriotic impulse in the mind and breast of 
every child in the land, A suggestion that those things are true to 
those who are studying the institutions and learning the lesson of citi- 
ship is a blot upon their life, I care not what are the politics of the 
officials who are charged irresponsibly, against whom a suggestion is 
made that if you will enter into this investigation you will probably 
find that they are disreputable. I would like the man to stand up 
before us and make the charge. I like the habit when a man commences 
to tell you in confidence something to the detriment of another to say, 
“ Wait; I will call him up on the phone that I may have him here and 
listen to the conversation.” I have stopped a good many confidences of 
that kind in that way, 

Let any man making those charges give the names, and in the pres- 
ence of se whose names he gives take the chances. If he will not, 
the charge ought not to be made. Let us elevate the standard of citi- 
zenship so that there will be no possibility of such a condition as is 
presented here this morning. 

I am not going to consider the question whether or not there will be 
two parties or three rties or many parties in the coming campaign. 
The man whose mind is bent on considering that question as persoonat 
loses sight of the principles for which parties stand. The Republican 
Party at Chicago has redeemed itself in its tariff declaration. We do 
not find within that platform the old saw about the difference between 
the cost of production abroad and at home. ‘That absurdity is elimi- 
nated. It is a rfect tarif plank, except for one little joke in it, 
which suggests that some duties are too high. I think so. I think 
myself the ny on beeswax and curled feathers might be reduced. I 
am not afraid to meet a platform anywhere in considering the question 
of adjusting business relations between the American people and the 
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people of other countries. I do not know what kind of a plank will 
come over from Baltimore. I do not know that I am very much inter- 
ested in it, because a man can not ride in two cars at the same time, 
sna ne 8 not vote two tickets at the same election—that is, I do not 

n can. 

This resolution leaves the people up in the air, with nothing be- 
neath their feet. It does not advis: supporting either party. It 
rather intimates that there may come a deliverer out of Israel. 

Now, Mr. President, I have said more than I intended to say, but 
I feel that a resolution like that should not & through in a perfunc- 
— manner, be referred to a committee as though it were some 
serious, reported by a committee as though it were worthy of consid- 
eration, and considered in the Senate as though we were here to spend 
our time in the consideration of such a matter. I hope that the com- 
mittee will be supplied with a proper undertaker for burial services. 

M. Works. Mr. President, this resolution has been regularly re- 
ferred, and I am not going to take up the time of the Senate now in 
discussing the merits of it. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] has made a resolution of 
his own and discussed it quite elaborately, not the resolution offered 
by me. Evidently he did not pay attention to the reading and has not 
read the resolution itself. he resolution does not charge anybody 
with sear Sg It is purer and simply a resolution cung for uiry 
as to the truth of eC charges that bave been: made . y 
else, and made on the floor of the Senate, not by me, not by the reso- 
tion. It calls for an Inquiry into the truth of the facts that haye been 
spread all over the country, not only as emanating from the floor of 

e Senate of the United States, bu that were made in the 

litical campaign over and over again affecting the integrity of the 

spunliren Party and those who are connected with it. 
ow, who should object to the truth being known about it? The 
best way to overcome the evil is to disclose it and then handle it. 
That is just what we haye to do with the affairs of the Govern- 
ment and in polities to-day if we are going to accomplish anything. 

It was charged, Mr. 8 on the floor of the Senate within 
a very short time, that millions of dollars had been expended to control 
this 2 It was said upon the floor of the Senate that a 
Member of this body had made that same charge on the stump through- 
out the country. sorts of charges were made during the continu- 
ance of the Republican convention. How much of them were true, how 


much of them were none of us know. But I say, Mr. Presi- 
ple of this 


recited 


does not need any investigation, Members of this body and other B pore 
officials have been to carry on po- 
litical campaigns o e know it. A good 
many of the Reople of the country do not know it, and they have a 
perfect right to ow if it be true that men sent here as their rep- 
resentatives, men 3 in the departments of the Government, and 
paid by them, are us ng the time for which they are paid by the Goy- 
ernment to carry on the campaign of any candidate for President or 
any other office within the of the people. 

Rte. Newtson. Mr. Presiden 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from California yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. Works. I do. 

Mr. Newson. I want to ask the Senator, in all candor, if those 
remarks would not apply to some of the Members of this peara 

Mr. Works. I thin ey are sone i enon eh of this b 
e n. 


same as other 


As I said in the beginning, I am not disposed to discuss the merits 
ef this resolution. I am perfectly 7 to take such responsibility 
as may flow from its introduction. It is for the proper committee and 
the Senate to determine whether this investigation shall be made or 
not. I have submitted the resolution in good faith. I think it calls for 
an investigation, which should be made and made thoroughly, but that, 
as I have said, is a matter for the Senate to determine. 

Mr. McCumsBer. Mr. President, 8 hu ve no objection what- 

ator from California. I. 
however, do have objection and I protest as a Republican 
against the argument that was used to bolster up the resolution. We 
have heard the cry of fraud throughout the country in reference to 
the presidential primaries from the very beginning, and there is not 
a man in the Senate of the United States who did not thoroughly 
understand why that ery of fraud went out months before an election 
was had in a single State. It is the practice of the incen who 
purposes to re — fire to fire in some other quarter of the 
city and 3 vert attention m his own work. e have heard 

and m and the contests that 


all over the coun 
there comet 


I think it most unjust at this time, in support of a resolution of 
this character, to declare that the President of the United States 
received his nomination through fraud and 3 core I do not 
believe it, Mr. President, myself, and I do not believe that there will 
be any evidence forthcoming to sustain a charge of that kind. 

I am perfectly willing to investigate the question of the amount of 
money t VV contests. I am ing to 
investigate and ascertain how many dollars it takes to bring out one- 
goaret one-fifth, or one-tenth of the party vote in any one of the 

es. 


There are some justiflable N meluded in the resolution of 
the Senator from California. agree with him that a contest has been 
carried on that has been a disgrace to the American people, and the 


very system that the Senator supports so strongly and so earnestly 
has been the system that has invited the kind of personalities against 
which he complains. 

Mr. Works. Mr. President 

Mr. McCumser. In just a moment. 

Personalities and personal abuse that never would be made before 
a convention of intelligent men, that never would be made before a 
legislature in any State in the Union, have been ind in as fit 
arguments by those who think they can mislead the people by making 
charges of a criminal character, e that would not be made before 
any convention or any gathering of men organized to make nominations. 
I 5 = tor on many of those thin: contained in his 
resolution, but I do not agree with him that there 
or injustice whatever in the matter of dismiss 
contests. There may have some few contests in which there were 
close questions, but I believe as a whole the members of the national 
committee acted honestly and conscientiously in their decisions, and 
to cha that they have acted dishonestly and corruptly is not only 
ungalled for but is untrue. 

Why, Mr. President, the greatest 

Mr. Wonzs. Mr. President 

Mr. Mecvunzn. One moment. 


been any fraud 
ing any of those fake 


The greatest amount of mone 

political campaign was raised in 189 
during the MeKinley campaign, and not a dollar of the millions of 
dollars that were raised was used to buy votes; it was used for liter- 
ature; it was used to pay the expenses of the speakers; it was used 


to cover the thousands of e S that are necessary to carry on a 
great cam of education. I do not condemn the using of a great 
amount of money, whether it comes from the Standard Oil Co., whether 


it comes from Mr. Perkins in support of his candidate, or whether it 
comes in spaces of the poean President of the United States, if it is 
used honestly and fairly for the purpose of ting out literature, for the 
27 — of presenting facts to the people not sensational falsehoods. 

think the greater force we can have to disseminate true political 
knowledge over the country the better it will be for the country. 

I now yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. Works. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota ma; 
has resulted in suc 


just 
to answer for, and if it is goin; 
try I want to know it. I am not so wedded to any kind of 
machinery for conducting the elections of this count as to insist 
upon that or any other machinery that is going to result in such con- 
uenees. 
vith respect to the 


ion of the expenditure of money, cer- 
tainly there may be le 


mate expenditures of money in a political 
campa whether for dent of the United States or anybody else. 
The object and purpose of the resolution Is to ascertain whether the 
large sums of money alleged to have been used have been used proper! 
or nok, 5 that I should think the Senator from North Dakota wo 
no ec 

Mr. McCumper. I do not object to that, Mr. President. 

The closing remarks of the Senator from California in his first ad- 
dress on this subject were not surprising to me. It is a part of what 
has seemed to me for the last 8 or 10 years to be a consistent policy— 
a policy of rule or ruin. “ If we can not rule the party, if we can not 
secure the success of our nominee this year, we will turn against the 
candidate who is nominated.” Then they use that as a reason wh; 
some other person, representing a different view, should be selec 
next time. have heard in a number of the States in the past few 
peo, where we have ee 1 elections, the claim made: 

cai ee 


to you, the people of the country, that you had better nominate our 
candidate.” It is simply a hold-u port our views; sup- 
That is the proposi- 


States 
been 
the pronase then the next step is to 
defeat him in the election. We will try once more; we will defeat 
him, if it is possible; if we should not succeed in defeating him, it will 


third party in order to win.” 
Presi ve 


Mr. dent, I believe in fighting out our difficulties within the 
party itself. I do not believe t the publie is so corrupt, I do not 
elieve that the avera people who go as delegates to conventions 


are so corrupt, as the Senator would have us believe. I do not believe 
that those who support one party are criminals and those who support 
the other party are saints. believe that we should and can t out 
these questions in our conventions, or fight them out in our primaries 
then let us as good parttsans stand 
by the ms of our choice. 
according to our iđea, let us try 

coun our t ney is in the wrong 


ht d 


rimarily to dissent most earnestly from 

Ng ag fraud by those who were defeated, and while I 
might have, with the majority, differed as to some of the contests that 

certain! that the men who decided them were 
honest in their convi ms in every decision. The 1 of the 
elected delegates favored the renomination of t Taft. As a 
Republican he is my nominee. Had either of his opponents been nomi- 
nated I should have supported that nominee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hempstead, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 331) extending appropriations for the necessary 
operations of the Government under certain contingencies, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OP APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask that House joint resolution No, 
331 be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
joint resolution from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the joint resolution should be read for informa- 
tion, and then referred to the Committee on Appropriations. I will say 
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that the committee have already had the subject under consideration 
and will probably be prepared to report at once; but I wish that the 
joint resolution may be read so as to go into the RECORD. 

í Ee PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the joint reso- 
ution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 331) extending appropriations for 
the necessary operations of the Government under 2 contingencies 
was read the first time by its title, the second time at length, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, as follows: 

“ Resolved, etc., That all appropriations for the necessary operations 
of the Government, and for the payment of pensions under existin 
laws, which shall remain unprovided for on the 30th day of June, 1912, 
be, and they are hereby. continued and made available for and durin 
the month of July, 1912, unless the regular appropriations provid 
therefor in bills now ding in Congress shall have been previously made 
for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913; and a suf- 
ficient amount is hereby Appropriate, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to carry on the same: Provided, That 
no greater amount shall be expended for such operations than as the 
sum of one-twelfth of the appropriations made for the fiscal year 1912 
bears to the whole of the appropriations of said fiscal year: Provided 
further, That the total expenditures for the whole of the fiscal year 
1913 under the several appropriations hereby continued, and under the 
several appropriation bills now pending, shall not exceed in the e- 
gate the amounts finally appropriated therefor in the several bilis 
now pending, except in cases where a change is made in the annual, 
monthly, or per diem compensation or in the numbers of officers, clerks, 
or other persons authorized to be employed by the several appropriations 
hereby continued, in which cases the amounts AGENTIA to be ex- 
pended shall equal one-twelfth of the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1912, and eleven-twelfths of the appropriations contained in the several 
bills now pending when the same shall have been finally passed, unless 
the salary or compensation of any office shall be increased or dimin- 
ished without changing the grade or the duties thereof, in which case 
such salary or compensation shall relate to the entire fiscal year and 
run from the beginning thereof: And provided further, That the ses- 
sion employees of the Senate and House of Representatives now au- 
thorized by law shall be continued upon the rolls until the end of the 
present session of Congress and paid at the rate yet diem or month at 
which they are now paid; and a sufficient amount is hereby appropriated 
a oe aay money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated to pay 

e y 

“ This joint resolution shall be construed as authorizing the continu- 
ance of the salaries and other expenses under the organization of the 
Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce and Labor as the 
latter existed June 30, 1912, for the period of time and under the con- 
ditions provided herein for all other branches of the public service.” 

Mr. Warren subsequently said: The Committee on Appropriations, 
haying considered House joint resolution 331, I report it back favor- 
ably without amendment and ask for its immediate consideration, 

here being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADDRESS OF HON. N. C. YOUNG (S. DOC. NO. 865). 


Mr. McCumper. Mr. President, I have here a very short address de- 
livered by Hon. N. C. Young, late a member of the Supreme Court of 
the State of North Dakota, on the subject, “ Shall we change our plan 
of government?” I consider it a very worthy article, and ask that it 
be printed as a Senate document. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MANEUVERS OF REGULAR ARMY AND MILITIA. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations if any immediate action is 
being taken in tegard to the appropriation for maneuver camps? 

Mr. Warren. We will await the action of the other House upon that 
matter. Of course we have been unable to act until to-day, but I 
assume that the other House will take care of it, and that we shall hear 
from them soon. 

Mr. Jounston of Alabama. Very well. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT EXPENSES (H. DOC. NO, 854). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I send herewith the report of the Commission on Economy and Em- 
ciency on “The need for a national budget.“ The recommendations 
contained therein are approved by me. I recommend to the Congress 
the enactment of the legislation necessary to put them into effect. 

The subject is one of fundamental oo eee to the Executive as 
well as to the Congress. Notwithstanding the m itude and com- 

lexity of the business which is each year conducted by the executive 
Branch and financed by the Congress, and the vital relation which each 
governmental activity bears to the welfare of the people, there is at 
resent no provision for reporting revenues, expenditures, and estimates 
or appropriations in such manner that the Executive, before submit- 
ting estimates, and each Member of Congress, and the people, after 
estimates have been submitted, may know what has been done by the 
Government or what the Government proposes to do. 

Briefly stated, the situation is this: Under the Constitution (and 
subject to its limitations) Congress is made responsible for deter- 

ining the following questions of poner: What business or work the 
Government shall undertake; what shall be the organization under 
the Executive which is charged with executing its policies; what amount 
of funds and by what means funds shall be provided for each activity 
or class of work; what shall be the character of expenditures author- 
ized for carrying on each class of work—i. e., how much for expenses, 
how much for capital outlays, ete. 

As a means of definitely locating this responsibility Congress was 
iven the sole power to levy taxes; to borrow money on the credit cf 
he United States; to authorize money to be drawn from the 3 

To the President also has been given very definite responsibility. 0 
the end that Congress may effectively discharge its duties the article 
of the Constitution dealing with legislative power provided that “a 
regular statement and account of pts and expenditures of all 
ublic moneys shall be published,” and the article dealing with the 
xecutive power es the President“ from time to time to give to 


the Congress information on the state of the Union and to recommend 
to ates 8 such measures as he shall deem necessary and 
ex ent.“ 


Notwithstanding these specific constitutional requirements there has 

been relatively little attention given to the working out of an ade- 
uate and systematic plan for considering expenditures and estimates 

or appropriations, for regularly stating these in such form that they 
may considered in relation to questions of public policy, and for 
presenting to Congress for their consideration each year, when re- 
quests are made for funds, any definite plan or propo: for which the 
administration may be held responsible, 

Regular committees on expenditure have been established by the 
8 for the pod tee of obtaining knowledge of conditions through 
special investigations. During the last century over 100 cial 
congressional investigations have been authorized to obtain informa- 
tion which should have been regularly submitted, and much money 
as well as much time has been spent by the Congress in its effort to 
obtain information about matters that should be laid before them as 
an open 7 many statutes have been pamen governing the manner 
in which reports of expenditures shall made; specific rules have 
been laid down giving the manner in which estimates shall be sub- 
mitted to Congress and considered by it. From time to time special 
investigations have been made by heads of executive departments. 
During the last century many such investigations have been carried on 
and much money has been spent in the conduct of these, as well as by 
Congress, for the purpose of obtaining facts as a basis for intelligent 
consideration of methods and procedure of doing business with a view 
to increasing economy and efficiency. From time to time Executive 
orders have been issued and reorganizations have taken place. 

Generally speaking, however, the only conclusions which may be 
reached from all of this are that— 

No regular or systematic means has been provided for the considera- 
tion of the detail and concrete problems of the Government. 

A well-defined business or work program for the Government has 
not been evolved. 

The reports of expenditures required by law are unsystematic, lack 
uniformity of classification, and are incapable of being summarized so 
as to give to Con to the President, or to the people a picture 
of what has been done and of cost in terms either of economy of pur- 
chase or efficiency of organization in 8 results. 

The summaries of expenditures uired by law to be submitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with estimates, not only do not provide the 
data necessary to the consideration of questions of policy, but they are 
not summarized and classified on the same basis as the estimates. 

The report on revenues is not in any direct way related to the expend- 
itures, except as the Secretary of the Treasury estimates a surplus 
or 8 and this estimate is based on accounts which do not 
accurately show expenditures or outstanding liabilities to be met. 

Instead of the President being made responsible for estimates of ex- 
pentane the heads of departments and establishments are made 

e ministerial agents of Congress, the President being called on only 
to advise Congress how, in his opinion, expenditures may be reduced 
or revenues may be increased in case estimated expenditures exceed 
estimated revenues. 

The estimates do not raise for consideration questions which should 
be decided before appropriations are granted, nor does the form in 
which estimates are required to be presented by the Congress lay the 
foundation for the consideration of subjects of work to be done, the 
character of organization best adapted to performing work, the char- 
2 of expenditures to be made, the best method of financing expend- 
tures. 

The present law governing the g= ration and submission of esti- 
mates, requiring them to be submitted each year in the same form as 
the year before, was 3 without due consideration as to What Infor- 
mation should be had before Congress as a basis for action, the result 
being that the unsystematic and confused method before in use was 
made continuous, 

The rules of the Congress do not provide for the consideration of 
estimates in such manner that any Member of Congress, any committee, 
or either House of Congress as a whole may have before it at any 
one time the information needed for the effective consideration of a 
program of work done or to be done. 

e committee organization is largely the result of historical develop- 
ment rather than of the consideration of present needs. 

Inadequate provision is made for getting before each committee to 
which appropriations are referred all of the data necessary for the 
consideration of work to be done, organization provided for doing 
work, character of expenditures, or method of financing. 

Following the method at present prescribed, the estimates submitted 
by each organization unit may have to be split up for consideration by 
appropriation committees of the Congress and be made the subject of 
several different bills; in few places are all of the estimates or appro- 
priations asked for by a single organization unit brought together. 

The estimates for appropriations ested for a single class of work 
are similarly divided, no provision ing made for considering the 
amount asked for, the amount appropriated, or the amount spent for 
a single general class of governmental activity. 

Generally speaking, the estimates for expenses (or cost of each 
definite class of services to be rendered) are not separately shown from 
estimates for eo outlays (or cost of land, bulldings, equipment, 
and other properties acquired). 

While the classification and summaries of estimates do indicate a 
proposed method of financing, these summaries do not show classes of 
— Ny or the character of expenditures provided for, and therefore can 
not lay the foundation for the consideration of methods of financing 
as a matter of governmental policy as is contemplated under the Con- 
stitution. 

The appropriations are just as unsystematic and incapable of classifi- 
cation and summary as the estimates; in fact, follow the same general 
form, making it difficult and in many cases impossible to determine 
what class of work has been authorized, how much may be spent for 
each class, or the character of expenditures to be made; nor does any 
one bill cover the total authorizations for any particular general class 
of work. 

Bills for appropriations (the authorizations to incur liabilities and to 
spend) are not considered by the committee to which measures for rais- 
ing revenues and borrowing money are referred, nor are revenues and 
borrowings considered by committees on appropriations in relation to 
the funds which will be available. 

So long as the method at present prescribed obtains, neither the Con- 
gress nor the country can have laid before it a definite understandable 
program of business or of governmental work to be financed; nor can 
it have a well-defined, clearly expressed financial poean to be fol- 
lowed; nor can either the Congress or the Executive get before thè 
country the proposals of each in such manner as to locate responsibility 
for plans submitted or for results. 
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Although the President has the power to install new and improved 
systems of accounts and to uire t information be presented to him 
each year in such form that and his Cabinet may intelligently con- 
sider proposals or estimates, although the President, under the Consti- 
tution, may submit to the Congress each year a definite well-considered 
budget, with a message calling attention to subjects of immediate im- 
portance, to do this without the cooperation of the Congress in the 
repeal of laws which would be conflicting, and in the enactment of other 
laws which would place upon the heads of departments duties to be pE 
formed that would be in harmony with such procedure would ent; a 
3 expenditure of public money in duplication of work. 

he purpose of the report which is submitted is to suggest a method 
whereby the President, as the constitutional head of the administration, 
lay before the Congress and the Congress may consider and act on 
a definite business and financial program; to have the expenditures, 
appropriations, and estimates so classified and summarized that their 
broad significance may be readily understood; to provide each Member 
of Congress, as well as each citizen who is interested, with such data 
pe g to each subject of interest that it may be considered in rela- 
tion to each question of policy which should be gone into before an 
appropriation for expenditures is made; to have these general sum- 
maries supported by such detail information as is necessary to con- 
sider the economy and efficiency with which business has been trans- 
acted; in short, to suggest a plan whereby the President and Congress 
may cooperate—the one in laying before the Congress and the country 
n clearly expressed administrative program to be acted on, the other 
in laying before the President a definite enactment to be acted on by 
him. Included in this report are summaries of expenditures for the 
year 1911, summaries of appropriations for the fiscal year 1912, and 
summaries of estimates of i er tect for the fiscal year 1913. To 
these summaries 8 S attention is invited. Attached is also an 
e containing a digest of laws 1 to appropriations and 
allotments, to the preparation of estimates, and to forms of Oe ea 
expenditures; also the suggested pro forma draft of budget, which has 
prepared by the commission and is submitted for your considera- 
tion as a matter 8 very directly on the economy and efficiency 
with which Government business is carried on, Wwe. HT 
u. H. Tarr. 


TRE WHITE HOUSE, June 27, 1912. 


[Notr.—Report accompanied similar message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives.] 


WILLIAM F. M’KIM, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representative to the bill (S. 1754) to correct the military 
record of William F. McKim, which was to amend the title so as to 
read: An act for the relief of William F. McKim.” 
aar Joxas. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of the 


ouse. 
The motion was agreed to. 3 
` PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6978) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers ors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. McCumser. I move that the Senate disagree to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives and request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees on 
the part of the Sensit to be appointed by the Chair. 

e motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. McCumber, Mr. BURNHAM, and Mr. Gore conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Claims: 

H. R. 4113. An act for the relief of Robert E. Burke; 

H. R. 4512. An act for the relief of Mary Beal; and 

H. R. 25060. An act for the relief of Joe Cook. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs ; 

H. R. 18425. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Simon Nager; and 

II. R. 19190. An act for the relief of John F. Risley. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCE FOR PARTING AND REFINING BULLION, 


Mr. Warrey. From the Committee on 3 I report back 
favorably without amendment Senate joint resolution No. 121, 
izing the use of certain unexpended balances to defray expenses incident 
to parting and refining bullion, and I submit a report (No. 899) thereon. 
I . consent for the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the joint reso- 
lution for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

“Resolved, etc., That the unexpended balance of the permanent indefl- 
nite lard grees oe for pects and refining bullion 5 on the 
books of the Treasury June 30, 1912, eee be drawn upon to defray in 
fall the incidental to refining and parting bullion in the mints 
at Denver and San Francisco and the assay office at New York, includ- 
ing labor, material, wastage, and loss on sale of sweeps, until the regu- 
lar appropriations for the mint service for the fiscal year 1913 are 
available, and that the amount expended under this provision shall be 
deducted from the annual appropriation for this service.” 

The IDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The pat resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
ordi to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. WARREN. I ask that the report agape renee | the joint resolu- 
tion may be 3 in the Recorp. It is short and carries with it“ a 
letter from the Secre of the Treasury in explanation of the neces- 
1 the passage of the joint resolution. 
e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire that it be 
printed in the Recorp without being read? 
Mr. Warren. Without being read. 
a PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is so ordered, in the absence of ob- 


The report submitted this day by Mr. WARREN is as follows: 
“Mr. Warren, from the Committee on cr ype cory submitted the 
following report, to accompany Senate joint resolution 121: 

The Committee on Ap ropriations, to which was referred the joint 
resolution (S J. Res. rai} authorizing the use of the unexpended bal- 
ance of the permanent indefinite 1 for paning and penning 
bullion remaining on the books of the Treasury June 30, 1912, for sa 
gg ag for the fiscal year 1913 until the annual appropriation therefor 

available, reports the same to the Senate with the recommendation 
that it pass without amendment, and in 5 of the action of the 
committee respectfully submits the following letter from the Secretary 


of the Treasury: 
“ TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
“OFFICE OF THE SECKETARY 
“Washington, June 29, 1912, 
“Hon. Francis E. WARREN, 


“ Chairman Committee on 8 
“United States Senate. 

Sin: In connection with the consideration of a joint resolution to 
provide temporarily for the expenses of the Government after June 30, 
1912, pending final action upon the regular appropriation bills for the 
fiscal year 1913, I to invite your particular attention to the situa- 


tion relative to part ~ ate ing operations in the mints and the 
assay office at New York. 

“The provision under which all expenditures incident to parting and 
refining found in the 


ulllon have been met for years pee: is to be 

deficiency act of July 7, 1898 (see ch. 571, Stat. L., 65 

as follows: 

Chapter 571. An act making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, elght- 


7), and reads 


een hun and ninety-eight, and for prior years, and for other 
purposes. 

Pan. 4a. And rary, Serr rting of bullion shall be carried on at 

the coin mints of the United States and at the assay office at New 


York, and it shall be lawful to apply the moneys oe charges 
eollected from depositors for these tions, and also the proceeds of 
sale of by-products (spent acids arising from any surplus bullion recov- 
ered in parting and refining processes), pursuant to law, so far as may 
be necessary, to defraying full the expenses thereof, including labor, 
material, wastage, and loss on sale of sweeps. 

“*But no part of the moneys appropriated for the support of the 
coinage mints and assay oflice at New York shall be to defray 
the expenses of ting and refining bullion.’ 

“The policy o apna Panag roceeds of charges imposed upon bullion to 
meet the cost of operating the refineries was c 17 a provision of 
the deficiency act of March 4, 1911 (see ch. 240, Public, 480), the re- 
pealing clause reading as follows: 

All laws and pa of laws, to the extent that they make a perma- 
nent indefinite appropriation for the expenses of parting and refin 
bullion, are repealed to take effect from and after June 30, 1912; an 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall, for the fiscal year 1913, and an- 
nually thereafter, submit to 1 — ——.— In the regular Bock of Estimates, 
detailed estimates for the expenses of this service. 

„The unexpended balance, after meeting all obligations, of the per- 
manent indefinite appropriation for parting and refining bullion re- 
maining on the books of the Treasury two rs after the close of the 
fiscal Tar 1912 shall be covered into the Treasury as a miscellaneous 


s: tt is a grave question whether a resolution so worded as to extend 
the 1912 appropriations will have the effect of reviving a statute which 
is definitely repealed. Estimates for the cost of maint ing this service 
in the fiscal year 1913 in the Denver and San Francisco Mints and the 
assay office at New -York were submitted to Congress, and provisions 
for the same appear in the bill — appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial a neg t is highly important that pro- 
vision be made for continu hese refinery operations at the three In- 
stitutions without a break. wages of 90 ple are involved. At 
the New York assay office the larger part of all expenditures have been 
met from the charges imposed upon bullion and the institution can not 
be —.— opos for the transaction of business unless provision is made for 
meet! ese expenses after June 30, 1912. 

“ I therefore su; t that the 
ing specific provision, or one simi 
the situation above pointed out: 

„That the unexpended balance of the permanent indefinite appro- 
Jenne) for parting and refining bullion remaining on the books of the 

reasury June 30, 1912, may be drawn apn to in full the ex- 
penses incidental to refining and parting lion in the mints at Den- 
ver and San Francisco and the assay office at New York, including 
labor, material, wastage, loss on sale of sweeps, until the regular 
appropriations for the mint service for the fiscal year 1913 are availa- 
ble, and that the amount expended under this provision shall be de- 
ducted from the annual appropriation for this service.’ 

“ Respectfully, 


resolution contain the follow- 
r that meets your judgment, to cover 


“ FRANKLIN MacVeaGu, Secretary.“ 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further concurrent or 
other resolutions, morning business is closed. 

Mr. CLarr. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 20728, being the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed ; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 28) m appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, 
and for other for the year ending June 30, 1913, which 
had pan — — from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amend- 
men 

Mr. Crarr. I ask unanimous consent that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with and that it be read for amendment, the amend- 
ments of the committee to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
— from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, and that order is 
made. 


from_ three 
are appropriations of Indian 

funds. many of the increases 
are sim cases w. the House failed to grant the amount estimated 


for, e Senate committee has increased the appropriation to the 
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estimate. Third, there are items affecting the conduct of irrigation 
and other projects where the Indian Office felt that it was wiser to 
have the larger sum appropriated. 

The bill contains a great deal of poset legislation, which it seems 
difficult to get in any other form. am not so sensitive on that sub- 
ject as heretofore, in view of the uniform custom at this 
putting much general legislation on the appropriation bills. 

I call attention to these matters before the Senate proceeds to con- 
sider the bill. Of course it is for the Senate to determine what it will 
do with them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed with the 
reading of the Dill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 
2, line 16, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ two hundred and 
fifteen " and insert “three hundred and thirty-five”; in the same line, 
after the word “dollars,” to insert “$35,000 of which to be imme- 
diately available”; and in line 20, after the word “expended,” to 
Insert: “ Provided, That the unexpended balances of all continuing ap- 
propriations heretofore made for survey, allotment, classification, or 
appraisement work, general or specific, are hereb made available for the 
purposes enumerated herein. Surveys provided for by appropriations for 
surveying and allotting Indian reservations shall be made in accordance 
with the provisions for surveys and resurveys of public lands, including 
traveling expenses and allowance in lieu of subsistence, to surveyors 
and cler etalled as surveyors employed thereunder,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

“For the survey, resurvey, classification, and appraisement of lands 
to be allotted in severalty under the provisions of the act of February 8, 
1887, entitied ‘An act to provide for the allotment of lands in severalty 
to Indians,’ and under any other act or acts proyiding for the survey 
and allotment of lands in severalty to Indians, including the necessary 
clerical work incident thereto and to tbe issuance of all patents in 
the field and in the Office of Indian Affairs, and to the delivery of 
trust patents for allotments under said act or any such act or acts; 
and for the survey and subdivision of Indian reservations and lands 
to be allotted to Indians under authority of law, $335,000, $35,000 
of which to be immediately available, to be repaid proportionately out 
of any Indian moneys held in trust or otherwise by the United States 
and available by law for such reimbursable purpose and to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That the unexpended balances of 
all continuing appropriations heretofore made for survey, allotment, 
classification, or mig aig work, general or specific, are hereby 
made available for the purposes enumerated herein. Surveys provided 
for by appropriations for suryeying and allotting Indian reservations 
shall be made in accordance with the 1 for surveys and resur- 
veys of public lands, including traveling expenses and allowance in 
lieu of subsistence, to surveyors and clerks detailed as surveyors em- 
ployed thereunder.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I would suggest to the Senator, inas- 
much as we have commenced on another fiscal year, that the words “ to 
u immediately available" should be stricken from the bill wherever 

ey occur. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. President, that occurred to me while the joint reso- 
lution we have passed was being read. It strikes me that while the 
joint resolution answers the purpose for the present, some provision 
must be made in all these appropriation bills to meet that proposition, 
In these bills there are certain appropriations with reference to a fixed 
day. That day has already passed; yet the joint resolution of the 
two Houses does not cover an appropriation made under those eireum- 
stances. I thought that, if necessary, when we get through with all 
of them, the Committee on Appropriations can meet that difficulty by 
some general provision. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall not insist upon my suggestion, Mr. President. 
It does no harm to leave in the clause; but it seems to me it is un- 
necessary, for the reason that when the bill becomes a law all these 
al oy pe ons will be immediately available. 

Ir. CLAPP. Will they? 

Mr. GALLINGER. 3 

Mr. Warren. The ist of July will have passed before the bill becomes 
a law, but it will do no harm to leave in the language. 

Mr. Carr. Some of them would be immediately available and some, 
in the very nature of things, would not be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall not insist upon it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on 
pase 3, line 10, before the word “thousand,” to strike out“ three 

undred“ and insert “three hundred and forty-five,” so as to read: 

“For the construction, repair, and maintenance of ditches, reservoirs, 
and dams, purchase and use ot irrigation tools and appliances, water 
rights, ditches, lands necessary for canals, Dine lines, and reservoirs for 
Indian reservations and allotments, and for drainage and protection of 
moenie lands from damage by floods, $345,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the con- 
struction, repair, and maintenance of ditches, reservoirs, and dams, 
ete.; on page 4, line 14, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out 
“ten” and insert “ fifty-five,” so as to make the clause read: 

“For traveling expenses of two inspectors of irrigation, at $3 per 
diem when actually employed on duty in the field, exclusive of trans- 

rtation and sleeping-car fare, in lieu of all other expenses authorized 

y law, and for incidental expenses of negotiation, inspection, and in- 

vestigation, including telegraphing and expense of going to and from 

the seat of government and while remaining there under orders, $4,200; 

, $355,700: Provided also, That not to exceed seven superintend- 

— cont irrigation, who shall be skilled irrigation engineers, may be 

employed.” 
he amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, in 
line 17, after the word “employed,” to insert: 

“Provided also, That there shall be covered into each fund, from what- 
soever source derived, for construction or maintenance and operation of 
any irrigation project or system within the jurisdiction of the Indian 
service or preliminary surveys and 88 fons for determining the 
feasibility or cost of new 1 in the Indian service, the proceeds of 
the sales of material utilized for temporary work and structures, as 
well as of the sales of any other property which had been purchased 
from such fund, and also any moneys refunded in connection with op- 
erations necessary for and incidental to such work; and for lands under 


on of 


any such project the Secretary of the Interior 
nance charges, which shall be paid as he ma 
when collected, not to be covered into the Treasu 
diately available for use for the maintenance an 
project or system for which collected.” 

Mr. Curtis. I make the point of order against that amendment. I 
think the acting chairman will concede that it is general legislation, in 
violation of Rule XVI. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be glad if the acting 
chairman of the committee will indicate whether or not there is an 
issue upon that point. 

Mr. CLarr. Mr. President, I do not see how there can be any issue. 
The Senator makes the point of order. It is a provision that the In- 
ee ee. 1 very anxious to have. That is the only thing I can urge 
x ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will sustain the point of 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest that we go on to-day on these 
matters as in Committee of the Whole, and when we get into the Sen- 
ate, if any Senator wishes to offer an amendment to strike out any- 
thing that has been anced to—I do not know that such will be the 
case—he can do so. do not suppose the Senator desires to have the 


ay fix annual mainte- 
y direct, such charges, 
but to be imme- 
operation of the 


bill passed to-day. 
Mr. CLAPP. Of course I should like to have the bill passed to-day if it 
can be passed without pressing the matter against the convenience of 


Senators. It is an appropriation bill, and we want to get the appro- 
priation bills out of the way. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I realize that fact, but I think probably the Senator 
can not get it passed to-day. I simply make the suggestion so that we 
may reserve any amendments that any Senator desires to reserve. I 
have no amendments to offer myself and no fight to make on the Dill. 
But there are only a few Democratic Senators here, and there may be 
some who will desire to have the course I suggest taken. 

Mr. CLarr. There Is no objection to agreeing to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator, Mr. President, if he objects 
to a point of order being made and ruled upon by the Chair? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. I only want, when the bill gets into the 
Senate, to reserve the right to submit any amendment that any Senator 
wants to submit. I am doing it only as a matter of caution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no fight to make on the bill myself and no 
amendments to offer. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. S 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Afairs was, on 
pase 5, line 10, after the word “ Indians,” to insert “ including the 
legal introduction of intoxicating liquors into the State of Oklahoma,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For the supression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors among 
Indians, including the ilegal introduction of intoxicating liquors into 
the State of Oklahoma, $75,000.” 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, in view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court that the law does apply to Oklahoma, I think that amendment 
is unnecessary, and I will ask that the Senate disagree to it. 

Mr. Carr. I think so, too. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the suggestion of the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. Curtis. That we disagree to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is properly put in the 
affirmative, and those who wish to disagree will vote against the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. CLarr. Mr. President, I have talked with some members of the 


committee, and I wish to offer an amendment at this int. In the 
conduct of this matter of suppressing the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
among Indians it has been found that a strict interpretation of the law 


would prohibit the introduction of wines into Indian country to be 
used for sacramental 1 The undesirability of such a restric- 
tion is so manifest that am going, at this time and in connection 
with this item, to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 12, after the word “ dollars,” it is 
proposed to insert a coion and the following proviso: 

“Provided, That hereafter it shall not be unlawful to introduce and 
use wines solely for sacramental purposes, under church authority, at 
any place within the Indian country or any Indian reservation, includ- 
ing the Pueblo Reservations in New Mexico.” 

. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question for in- 
formation. Can it be posan that the Indians may not make wine 
from the grapes grown in that part of the country? hey grow plenty 


of grapes there. 

Mr. CLAPP. There are some sections of the country where grapes could 
be grown and homemade wine made for sacramental purposes. There 
are other sections of the courtry where it is very doubtful whether that 
could be done. A strict construction of the liquor law, at least the con- 
struction placed upon it by the authorities, prohibits the having of wine 
within the Indian country even for sacramental purposes, and to set 
the matter at rest and avoid any further question in regard to it I have 
offered this amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not rise to 5 to the amendment, but my 
attention was attracted by the suggestion that any legislation is neces- 


sary. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will suspend for one mo- 
ment. The hour of 1 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary, A bill (H. R. 20182) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other pu approved August 5, 1909. 

Mr. Smoor, I should like to ask if the Senator from Idaho desires to 
speak upon the unfinished business. If not, I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I had intended at this time to make some remarks, but 
in view of the fact that the Indian appropriation bill is before the Sen- 
ate I will defer any remarks. t course it is not to be laid aside for 
the day, but oniy to be laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. Smoor. Temporarily. I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do want to get at an intelligent idea of this matter. 
Can it be possible that one in authority has held that Indians may not 
make wine out of the grapes at their door? Everyone who knows this 
country knows that grapes are one of the plentiful fruits, and that it 
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should require legislation in order that they might have wine for church 
purposes seems to me to imply that they may not make wine out of 
their own grapes. 

Mr. Chappe. I will ask the Senator if it is his understanding that 
under the law of this country an Indian within the prohibited classes 
has the right to manufacture liquor on a reservation? 

Mr. Huyzury. I should dislike to think that we had ever been so 
unwise in legislation as to make it impossible for Indians to make wine 
of their own grapes for such a purpose. If we have, then it is another 
of the curiosities that should be taken into consideration in legislation. 

.1 was impelled to make the suggestion because of the fact that if any 
person should be permitted to do it they should be permitted to make 
out of their production whatever a white man might make out of his. 
Those Indians there are probably quite up to the standard of average 
American citizenship. 

Mr. CLarr. That is all true, but the fact remains that those in au- 
thority maintain that wine for sacramental purposes comes within the 
general een of the statute. 
nti EYBURN. Then my criticism would be shifted to those in au- 

0) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, in line 
12, after the words dollars“ to insert the e e. proviso: 

“ Provided, That the powers conferred by section 788 of the Revised 
Statutes upon marshals and their deputies are hereby conferred upon 
the chlef special officer for the suppression of the liquor trafic among 
Indians and duly authorized officers morse under his supervision 
whose 3 are made or affirmed by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs or the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I su t to the Senator that as he has already in- 
serted a proviso, that this proviso should read “ Provided also,” and 
I would further suggest that it be made one paragraph instead of two. 
one CLAPP, That can be done now or in the final preparation of the 

Mr. GALLINGER, The clerks can make it a single paragraph. 
. pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment will 

stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 13, after the word “ Provided,” insert “ also.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Let it appear in the Recorp that the part beginning in 
line 9 down to the end of line 19 shall be treated as one paragraph. 

The PresipENT pro tempore. That will be done. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 24, before the word s thou- 
sand,” to strike out “sixty” and insert “two hundred and fifty,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

o relieve distress among Indians and to provide for their care and 
for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, smallpox, 
and other contagious and infectious diseases, including the purchase of 
yaccine and expense of vaccination, $250,000." 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to know something of the necessity for 
making so radical a change as to strike out To 000 and insert $250,000 
8 of vaccine and expense of vace nation, 

r. CURTIS. It was my purpose to oppose this amendment, and if 
the Senator will 

r. HEYBURN. I will leave it to the Senator, who is much more 
familiar with the subject; but I was naturally put upon inquiry by the 
yast raise in the Oe recente 

Mr. Curtis. I dislike very much to oppose an amendment of this 
kind, but it seems to me that the report of the commissioner justifies 
me = fading that course. I hope the Senate will disagree to the 
amendment. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs estimated for only $75,000. The 
House gave them only $60,000, Last year there was appropriated for 
this purpose $60,000, and only $53,000 of it was used. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars of that was used in the bullding of a hospital and only 

10,000 was used for medicine; $1,000 was used to buy material for 
akin 8 and all the balance was pe in salaries, The 
year Before they had $40,000 and used only $29,000. 

It seems to me that there is no justification for so large an increase 
in view of what has been expended and in view of the further fact 
that there are now 100 regular physicians, 64 contract physicians, 54 
matrons, and 88 field matrons to look after matters of kind and 
attend the Indians who need care and attention. 

I hope the amendment will be voted down, and then I should like 
to have the Senate give the commissioner what he asked—$75,000. 

Mr. Heyeurn. I should like to inquire if the Senator has informa- 
tion as to how much of this sum is expended for physicians and how 
much for vaccine matter. 

a a Curtis. Less than $10,000 was paid out for medicines of all 
nds, 

Mr. Hurnunx. That would include vaccine matter? 

Mr. Curtis. I will read the items that were paid out last year: 
Relieving distress among destitute Indlans ----------—----- $3, 000 
Purchase of vaccine and antitoxin and the vaccination of 


C a a EA an ees 3. 000 
Employment of special physicians and purchase of medicines.__ 3, 000 
Equipment and maintenance of sanatoria in the North and 

Nörthwest . ee — „ 20. 000 
3 physicians at large, at $1,400 per annum each. 4, 200 
Expenses of 3 physicians; at $1,200 each 8, 600 


1 nurse, field 
Expenses of nurse, fleld service 
Traveling expenses and subsistence of physician detailed to 


Trachoma Hospital at Phoenix 1, 200 
1 nurse, field service. 720 
Expenses of nurse, field ser rice 1, 200 
2 contract physicians, 1 at $480 and 1 at $720_.---_..______ 1, 200 
2 DNE Rte tence ane aoe eee Enea oot 1, 400 
2 ‘assistant drt 00 òÄ“?—Uu—— — 600 
Incidental expenses, such as extra drugs, supplies, etc., in open 880 

720 
600 
500 

ES Ae P E ET a 2, 000 
Traveling and incidental expenses 2, 095 
Transportation for box of books and instrumen 150 
Motion-picture accessories, et — —— 204 


1. —157 


Mr. HEYBURN. What is that item? 
Mr. Curtis (reading) — 


Motion-picture accessories, chemicals, 2 boxes Ozone, 8 cans 


lime, and 100 barrels sulphuric ether. $204. 00 
6 cases photographic plates 100. 00 
8 cases lantern slides 50. 00 
6 gross developing pape 50. 00 
Photographie accessories, chemicals 100. 00 

feet positive lim 212.50 


7,000 feet negative film_-------.---.--.---.-----.--~----- 262. 50 


Making a total of $58,104 expended last year. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is nothing in the report showing extraordinary 
conditions under which there should be an increase? 

Mr. Curtis. Nothing at all. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Can the chairman of the committee advise us as to 
gi the increase was made? 

r. CLAPP, Mr. President, this item was Increased from the amount 
allowed by the House over the estimate of the bureau on the request 
of the Indian Office. I will read a statement which appears in the re- 
port and which is brief: 

„The records of the Indian Bureau show that a large per cent of the 
Indians are afflicted with tuberculosis as well as trachoma. The con- 
ditions of health among the Indians, as has been revealed by a careful 
study of conditions, especially as relates to trachoma, is very startling, 
indeed, as it is shown by carefully prepared. statistics that anywhere 
from 15 to 80 per cent of the Indians in different parts of the country 
are suffering from trachoma, and if this terrible disease is not checked 
a large number of Indians will eventually become totally blind.” 

Then here comes another feature of it: 

“It should be remembered that this disease not only endangers the 
sight of a large per cent of the Indians, but it endangers the health 
of millions of white people living in the immediate vicinity of the Indian 
reservations and who come in contact with the Indians.’ 

Mr, HEYBURN,. I should like to ask the Senator whether or not these 
Indians are living in their homes—on their farms. They are not in 
a reservation? 

Mr. CLAPP. Some are on reservations; some are on farms and in their 
homes. There fs an indiscriminate condition of the Indian situation 
with reference to residence from those who are still practically blanket 
Indians to those who now own and cultivate farms. 

2 18 Are the blanket Indians remaining within the purview 
0 s 

Mr, CLAPP. There are yet a great many Indians who might properl 
be called bianket Indians, * Pies ae 

Mr. HEYBURN. These are in Oklahoma? 

Mr. CLAPP. No; this would apply to the whole country. 

5 5 1 was just looking at the end to see whether it is so 
ensive, 

Mr. CLAPP, If the Senator is correct, then the committee was labor- 
cs, ee a very serious misapprehension. 

r, HEYBURN. The clause beginning in line 9 reads: 
diana, including the Illegal introduction of itosi Hina Werle g tho 

„ including the illegal in uction of intoxica uors into the 
State of Oklahoma, $75,000.” veins 

I find no n provision between that language and the lan- 

ge under consideration, I suppose the committee intended this to 

of general application to all Indians. 

Mr. Curtis. A general provision, to apply to all Indians throughout 
the country. 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. That criticism would apply to the provision 
for the day Indian schools, dais 5 

Mr. HEYBURN. I had that in mind. I have it before me. I merely 
wanted information in regard to it. I have no sympathy with the vac- 
cination proposition whatever, and to see a sum, including that kind of 
services, raised nearly $200,060 rather provoked inquiry. 

Mr. CLAPP. Of course, vaccination is a very small item. It is in- 

that there was a time when smallpox 


cluded with the others. I wilt sa 

was a very destructive disease, but to-day tuberculosis and trachoma 

are the two diseases that menace the Indians. 

Tun 8 Mr. hemes a pu p moc 88 that will 
ven orance on my part, althou nk pro I unders' 

This bill does not apply to Indians ts Alaska, p 8 N 

Mr. CLarr. No; it does not, except in one or two schools that are 
specially ee tae 1 i ‘aa 

r. GALLINGER, ave in m a very eloquent and pathetic a 
the pace. of Alaska for Indians in that Tectitory: ox whatever ie 
may call it, and if I get an opportunity I should like very much to 
vote for a liberal appropriation to relieve the suffering of the people 
there. But I assume that this is not of general application. 

Mr. CLarr. Only where it is specified. 

The PRESIDING Orricen (Mr. SMITH of Georgia in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the vote is taken I will ask the Senator from 
Kansas if I understod him correctly to say that the estimate of the 
department was 875,000? 

Mr. Curtis. Seventy-five thousand dollars. 

a 8 The ponsa eS 1783 19 One: 

. CURTIS. Because last year on 5 was expende 
year before, I think, $29, was. expended. pens Aad the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

a 5 inte ected. = 8 Eta 

r. GALLINGER. I shall support a motion o: committee to inser 
$75,000 in lieu of $60,000. : 

Mr. CLAPP. I shall move now, on behalf of the committee, to insert 
$75,000 in lieu of $60,000, if there be no objection to that. 

r. Curtis. I think that ought to be done. 

Mr. Ctarr. The motion now is to amend, on line 24, b. 
“sixty” before “thousand” and inserting 
thereof. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 24, after the word “ vacination,” 
strike out “sixty” and insert “seventy-five,” so as to read “ seventy- 
five thousand dollars.” 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I understand that the amendment proposing to ap- 
nal’ sage $250,000 has been stricken out, 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. It was ere tne to. 

Mr, CLAPP. I propose to insert $75, in lieu of $60,000, conform- 
to the estimates of the Indian Office. 

r. McCumperr. I wish to ask the Senator in charge of the bill if, 
in his opinion, $75,000 is sufficient for the purposes enumerated? 


striking out 
“seventy-live” in lieu 
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Mr. CLAPP. Personally, I do not feel that it Is. I think the increase, 
especially of trachoma among the Indians during the last two or three 
years, warrants us in making a larger appropriation, and I not only 
eee at the request of the office but I very cheerfully 
su ed it. 

r. Mctumner. E think we ought to stop a moment to consider this 
matter before we hurriedly strike out a provision that has been adopted 
by the committee after a very full hearing. We are appropriating, Mr. 
President, some $19,000,000, I think, in the bill for benefit of the 
Indians of the country. Large sums are being expended for instruc- 
tion. I do not know what particular good we will obtain by instruct- 
ing and educating Indians this year, when whdt knowledge they may 
have obtalned could not be exercised, as they would be in the grave. 
I can not see the necessity of spending millions of dollars for the com- 
fort of the Indians in certain lines while we neglect to . a 
few thousand dollars necessary for the purpose of saving l It 
seems to me that the life of the Indian is about the first thing to 
take into consideration; that first we ought to look after their health. 
An Indian diseased with tuberculosis or smallpox is not going to be 
a very useful Indian, and the money expended will not be 
ficially expended in his behalf if we do not first adopt some means to 
op the pran of this fatal disease among the Indians. 

e evidence, as I now remember, that was taken before the committee 
showed that 30, 40, 60, or 70 per cent of the Indians in some sections 
were affeeted by tuberculosis. we want to settle the Indian question 
in a very short time, we might withdraw all aid in this direction, and 
in a very few years it would not be necessary for us to pay out ex- 
penses for schools, and so forth. 

I again appeal to the Senate to appropriate what ought to be appro- 
priated to eradicate the disease. e commissioner says that it is 
necessary. Those who were present and testified as to the condition 
of the Indians in the several sections of the country showed, to my 

most conclusively that $250,000 ought to be expended for their 

rotection and ip the attempt te wipe out this dread disease. There- 

‘ore, Mr. President, I move to amend the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota by inserting $150,000 in lieu of $75,000. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from North 
Dakota that suficient appropriation should be made to take care of the 
health of the Indians, but the Senator will remember that a gentleman 
who appeared before the committee stated that in one case where the 
Indians had been under the care of the Government they had been 
bothered with trachoma. and after they were left alone and went to 
themselves trachoma had entirely disappeared. There was no evidence 
given before the committee that justified such a large appropriation or 
such a large increase as was made by the committee. ere was 
nothing in the previous expenditures of the department to show that 
that amount of money was e 

I agree with the Senator from North Dakota that every precaution 
should be taken. So far as I am concerned, I shall vote for his 
amendment making the amount $150,000. If any facts had been given 
to the committee, if any cases had been cited, or if the report had 
shown that the money was expended for medicine or something for the 
use of the Indians instead of for photographs and things of that kind, 
and only $10.000 of it for medicine, I would have voted for the appro- 
priation of $259,000. 

I believe that before the department get at the hands of Congress 
large sums they should give an itemized statement to the Senate or to 
the House showing what they need the appropriation for. I shall sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. McCumper. I agree with the Senator that probably there may 
have been some wastefulness in previous appropriations, but this para- 

ph is clear in reference to the pur 
E used. If the department will ose the money for the purposes indi- 
cated and not for films for kodaks, 1 have ne doubt but that 2 t 
deal of benefit can be obtained. I believe that the whole amount 1d 
have been appropriated and most of it used, not so much for trachoma 
and for minor diseases as for the eradication of tuberculosis. I am glad 
that the Senator agrees at least that we should have $150,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if the hearings to which he alludes have been printed? 

Mr. McCumper. I am not certain. 

Mr. CLAPP. They are in print. 

Mr. McCumper_ We had a witness before us, a 
had been out in Montana and Washington, and h 
strong on the subject. 


examiner, who 
evidence was very 


to increase the appropria 
gone to physicians and for medi 
suggestion. Trachoma undoubtedly exists among people. 
not require a great deal of either medical treatment or medicine to care 
for that disease if it is 13 handled. So far as tuberculosis is 
concerned, these Indians have to-day at their own command, without 
physicians and without medicine, alt that advanced medical science says 
can do them any good; they are out in the open. fh pine err now is to 
establish open-air camps for tuberculosis patients, and the physician 
who would use medicine to any very considerable extent in the treat- 
ment of that disease at the present time would be laughed at by the 
advanced members of the pro ton. 

So, I see no reason why in this case a very large amount of money 
should be appropriated for physicians and — — for these two par- 
ticular diseases, and yet that is the proposition involved in this amend- 
ment. If the Senators who know more about the matter than I do 
think that the amount ought to be increased to $150,000, I certain! 
would not oppose it, although it occurs to me that as $62,000 was 
last year and come of it was used for moving-picture fi 
of things that mag 
for this year. But at best the matter is 
be adjusted there. In that view, while 
increase, I shall not vote — 8 It. 

Mr. W. e 


5 r. President, I hope 
amount $150,000 will prevail. The iliş of the Indians are not confined 


conference and it will 
think it is not a necessary 


entirely to the diseases named here. The employment of physicians is 
very largely r er diseases. 

Mr. GAGLINGER. One su tion made by the Senator from North 
Dakota attracted my attention. It is that the testimony showed that 
in many instances 75 per cent 

Mr. Neeb enn. I would not say 75 per cent. I suggest in some cases 
I think 70 per cent. 


Mr. GALLINGER. That as high as 70 cent were afflicted with tuber- 
culosis. T ios haw te bie oon DN — 


Sen own State a good many Ind d 
approprlations for the Indlans in the State er Norte 


E ask the Senator if he has any such percent. 
age among the Indians in North Dakota as that even 50 per cent or 40 
per cent of them are suffering from tuberculosis. 


very bene- f 


se for which the money is to 


| sums are e 


and all sorts } 9, 
have amused those people, . — will be adequate 


that the motion to make the 


Mr. Mocunzzn I do not know the exact per cent. I know that the 


Lachine is very t, even among those in North Dakota. It is 
oes oak an I thi that the disease Is 8 extent, at — ae 
and while rs roper rem: or the 

£ ae ee if it could be R 2 8 si emer 


„ and would require but little expenditure ; these Indians, es 
in the northern regions, can hardly eamp out when the thermo: er reg- 
isters 30 or 40 or 50 below zero. They are compelled to live in houses 
pear at least six or seren months of the year, and possibly eight 
months in some sections of the country. Their houses are not sanitary. 
2 need more or less instruction in the matter of their own treatment 
of themselves, and they need constant assistance. The Indian, does not 
follow advice very readily. He is somewhat indigent and somewhat 
careless as to his personal habits. The buildings in which they live are 
often very insanitary and conducive to increasing the extent of tuber- 
culosis. So there is something besides medicine that must be considered 


in the matter of treatment. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will not raise any issue on this 

mt. I do not set myself up as an authofity at all, but I have some- 
imes thought that we were pampering the Indlan a little too much; 
that it is about time, after the centuries have come and gone, for the 
Indian to be taught some degree, at least, of self-rellanee and some 
degree of . But that probably is not the popular idea, and 
I have ne disposition to deny to these poor people any governmental aid 
that they can reasonably ask, except I do feel that if this a propriation 
is to be largely used for 8 and medicines, while i is a 
— —— . with which I greatly sympathize, it is rather a 
The PRESIDING Orricer. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
2 to eee 2 s ae — 

e amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 6, to insert: 

“To enabie the Secretary of the Interior to investigate, andit, and ad- 

„under such terms, conditions, and regulations as he may prescribe, 
the claims of licensed traders and other bona fide claimants who have 
claims against Individual Indians under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, $75,000: Provided, That $10,000 of this amount 
may be used for clerk hire in the Indian Bureau.” 

Mr. CCRris. Mr. President, I make the point of order against that 
amendment on two grounds: First, the appropriation was not esti- 
— — and, second, it is general legislation and in violation of 

e 2 


Mr. Crarr. Mr. President, the committee will have to accept as 
sound the objection made by the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. point of order fs well taken. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on 
page 6, line 12, before the word “ hundred,” to strike out four 

sert “five,” and in the same line, before the word “thousand,” to 
strike out “and fifty,” so as to read: 

“For support of indian day and industrial schools, net otherwise 
provided for, and for other educational and industrial purposes in con- 
nection therewith, $1,500,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on r 7, Ine 7, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” to strike out “four hundred and twenty-five” and insert six 
hundred and fifty,” so as to make the clause read: 

For construction, lease, purchase, and improvements of 
school and agency buildings, and for sewe: water supply, and light- 
ig peat and for purchase of school sites, $650,000." 

e amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on pase S. after line 22, to insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend 
f as may be necessary, in the prevention 
of forest fires on Indian reservations during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, all sums expended hereunder to be reimbursed 
from the tribal funds of the Indians on the reservations where the 
sums are expended.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, I make the point of order against that 
amendment that it fs general legislation. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Kansas will not 
—— the point of order. There is a great deal of destruction of timber 

longing to these Indians. This is a reimbursable appropriation. I 
doubt very much whether 9 it is subject to a point of order. 
The Senate held some years ago at ev n the case of a claim 
against an Indian tribe the item was not subect to a point of order. I 
certainly hope the point will not be pressed. 

r. Curtis. Does the Senator from Minnesota say that this provision 
Is wholly for the protection of timber from fire? 

Mr. CLAPP. It reads: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend 
$100,000. or so much thereof as may be 3 in the prevention 
and control of forest fires on Indian reservations during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, all sums expended hereunder to be reimbursed 
from the tribal funds of the Indians on the reservations where the 


_ Mr, Curtis. I will withdraw the point of order on that amendment, 
Mr President. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 3 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 
after line 4, to insert: 
“There is hereby appropriated the sum of $250.000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available, for the pur- 
of encouraging indus’ among Indians and to aid them to engage 
the culture of fruits, gr: ether crops. The said sum may 
used for the purchase of animals, machinery, tools, implements, and 
other equi t necessary to enable Indians to become rh cect 
0 


Provided, t the sum hereby a ted shall be expended subject 
the conditions to be preseribed y the Secretary of the Interior for its 
repayment to the United States on or before June „and all re- 


: e 
tary o terior shall submit to Congress on the first 
Monday in December a detailed report of the use of this fund.” 
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Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, I make the point of order against that 
amendment on two grounds: First, the amount named was not esti- 
mated for; and, second, the amendment proposes general legislation, in 
violation of Rule XVI. 

Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President, the committee will have to concede the 
correctness of the point of order, though I regret it. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. The point of order is sustained. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 
10, line 20, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “ four y and 
insert “ five,” and in line 21, after the word “rent,” to insert: (Pro- 
vided, That hereafter the Board of Indian Commissioners is authorized 
to employ a secretary. not a member of said board, and pay his salary 
out of the appropriation herein made or which shall hereafter be made 
for said board: Provided further, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury are hereby directed to pay the salary of H. C. Phillips 
for services heretofore rendered said board as secretary out of the ap- 
propriation provided for the expenses of said Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1912,” so as to make the clause read: 

“For expenses of the Board of Indian Commissioners, $5,000, in- 
cluding not to exceed $300 for office rent: Provided, That hereafter the 
Board of Indian Commissioners is authorized to employ a secretary, 
not a member of said board, and pay his salary out of the appropria- 
tion herein made or which shall hereafter be made for said board: 
Provided further, That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury 
are hereby directed to pay the salary of H. C. Phillips for services 
heretofore rendered said board as 5 out of the appropriation 

rovided for the expenses of said Board of Indian Commissioners in the 

ndian appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Minnesota if it is pos 

2 that dhe money shall be paid out of the appropriation of the last 
scal year? 

í 2775 Carr. I suppose it was upon the theory that there was money 
eft over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. At the end of the fiscal year, it strikes me, the money 
must be turned back into the Treasury, and that this would not be 
approved. We would have to reappropriate it. 

Mr. Carr. That is true, but does not this amount to a reappropria- 
tion? That was the design. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am afraid not. I think the Senator had better let 
that amendment be passed over for the present, and look into it. 

Mr. Warren. I think, if that is the idea, it will have to be expressed 
as_a reappropriation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Unquestionably so. Let it go over. 

i Mr. Ctarr. Let the amendment be passed over. I will change the 
anguage. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 
11, line 24, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “eighty-five” 
Aue insert “one hundred and twenty-five,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For pay of special agents at $2,000 per annum; for traveling and 
incidental expenses of such special agents, including sleeping-car fare, 
and a per diem of $3 in lieu of subsistence when actually employed on 
duty in the field or ordered to the seat of government; for transporta- 
tion and incidental expenses of officers and clerks of the Office of In- 
dian Affairs when traveling on official duty; for pay of employees not 
otherwise provided for; and for other necessary expenses of the Indian 
service for which no other appropriation is available, $125,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 12, to insert: 

“ Provided, That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may expend not 
to exceed $1,000 of this appropriation in purchasing law books for 
official use in the Indian Bureau.” 

Mr. Curtis. I want to ask the acting chairman of the committee why 
that amount of Jaw books provided for can not be purchased out of the 
contingent fund of the Interlor Department? 

Mr. CLAPP. The Indian Commissioner advised the committee that 
the comptroiler declined or objected—I do not know that he put it 
quite so strong as refused—at least he objected to paying this item out 
of Rod 5 fund. That was the reason why the amendment was 
put in the 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would suggest that the proviso should become a 
part of the text of the bill on the preceding page, and not be made a 
Separate paragraph. The Senator, if he examines it, will see the point 
of that suggestion. 

Mr. Crapp. I think that ought to be done, Mr. President. Let the 
proper record be made for that purpose. 

2 29 PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on 
page 12, after line 4, to insert: 

“For continuing the work of classifying and Indexing the files of 
the Indian Office and preparing histori data from records therein, in- 
cluding the pay of employees, 35,000, to be immediately available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 12, after line to insert: 

“For the 2 Lage. of conducting hearings and taking evidence to de- 
termine the heirs of deceased Indian allottees, pursuant to the act of 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 855 to 866), and the regulations thereunder 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, $100,000.” 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, I wish the chairman of the committee 
would explain the necessity for that item, if he can. 

Mr. CLAPP. Just a moment before I take the matter up. Acting on 
the suggestion of the Senator from New Hampshire Mr. GALLINGER] 
I think the bill will read much better when concluded if the words 
“to be Immediately available” are eliminated in all cases where they 
occur. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That ought to be done. 

Mr. CLAPP. I desire it understood that it shall be done. 

Mr. WARREN. Way not ask that the Secretary may do that in this 
place the same as in the others? 

Mr. CLAPP. It amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That should be done in all cases. 

Mr. WARREN, In all cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order will be made. 

Mr. Carr. Now, Mr. President, in answer to the inqui of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], I will say that the Ind Office 
asks for this upon the ground that— 


Lat pee ene TORN EAL gmt seh ose Py ORE . es pole el 


“The lar administrative work of the various Indian agencies 
taxes the efforts of those officials to the limit. There have been about 
200,000 allotments to Indians on 52 reservations, of which number it is 
believed that about 40,000 allottees have died, leaving undetermined 
heirs. In order to clear Sp the tangled condition of the estates of 
deceased Indians so that the inherited lands may be disposed of to 
white settlers and so that the money may be available to provide the 
Indian heirs with funds with which to begin the farming of their own 
allotments and the building of sanitary homes, it is desirable that this 
item should be retained in the bill.“ 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the amendment. I merely wanted 
to get into the Recorp the information which the Senator from Minne- 
sota has furnished. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indians Affairs was, on 
page 12, after line 15, to insert: : 

That so much of the provision of the Indlan appropriation act of 
June 7, 1897 (30 Stat. L., pp. 62-90), as limits the amount that may 
be paid for salaries or compensation to employees regularly employed 
at any one agency to $10,000 and at a consolidated agency to $15,000 
is hereby amended by increasing the amounts to $20,000 and $25,000, 
respectively.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Arizona and New 
Mexico,” on fase 13, line 15, before the word *“ thousand,” to strike out 
“eight” and insert “eleven”; and in line 16, before the word “ thou- 
sand.“ to strike out “ twenty-seven” and insert thirty,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

“For support and education of 700 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Phoenix, Ariz., and for pay of superintendent, $119,400; for 
general repairs and improvements, $11,000; in all, $130,400." - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 20, before the word “ thou- 
sand.“ to strike out “three” and insert five"; and in line 21, before 
the word “thousand,” to strike out “ twenty-one” and insert twenty- 
three.” so as to make the clause read: 

“For support and education of 100 papila at the Indian school at 
Truxton Canyon, Ariz., and for pay of superintendent, $18,200; for 
general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $23,200.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 3, after the word “ dol- 
lars,“ to insert: 

“Provided, That the proportion of the cost of the irrigation project 
on the Gila River Indian Reservation heretofore and herein authorized 
to be paid from the public funds shall be repaid into the Treasury of 
the United States as and when funds may be available therefor: Pro- 

0 


then the proportionate cost of the project. to be apportioned Suran 


by him for that purpose, for the payment of the amount assessed 
avainst any allotment as herein rovided 


as to read: 

“For maintenance, including purchase of electricity for irrigation 
wells already completed, and the completion of the lateral irrigating 
ditches thereunder in connection with the 5 of the lands of the 
Pima Indians in the vicinity of Sacaton, in the Gila River Indian Res- 
ervation, $15,000: Provided, That the 8 of the cost of the irri- 
gation project on the Gila River Indian Reservation heretofore and 
herein authorized to be paid from the public funds shall be repaid into 
the Treasury of the United States as and when funds may be available 
therefor: Provided further, That in the event any allottee shall receive 
a tent in fee to an allotment of land irrigated under this project 
before the United States shall have been wholly reimbursed as herein 
provided, then the proportionate cost of the project, to be apportioned 
equitably by the Secretary of the Interior, shall become a first lien on 
such allotment, and the fact of such lien shall be recited on the face 
of each patent in fee issued and the amount of the Hen set forth 
therein. which said lien, however. shall not be enforced so long as the 
original allottee or his heirs shall own the allotment; and the receipt 
of the 8 of the Interior, or of the officer, agent, or employee 
duly authorized by him for that purpose, for the yment of the 
amount assessed against any allotment as herein provided shall, when 
duly recorded by the recorder of deeds in the county wherein the land 
is located, operate as a satisfaction of such lien.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether or not it is proposed in allotting irrigated 
lands to the Indlans to make the cost of construction a Hen upon the 
lands that may be foreclosed. 

Mr. CLapp. Not so long as they retain the land, but in case they 
dispose of the land, then it is a lien. 

r. HEYBURN Then it is a charge against the value of their lands. 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURX. And a limitation on the right of sale. 

Mr. CLarr. Undoubtedly; it does amount, in effect, to a certain 
limitation. 

Mr. Heypurn. That would seem to me to be a very harsh way of 
dealing with the Indians. You take their lands, irrigate them, and 
say to them—and they are citizens of the United States“ you will 
stay right here, and if you sell these lands or do anything to better 
your condition in life then we will foreclose to the extent of the cost 
of putting water on them.” The Indian would rather have the land 
without the water than to have it subject to so harsh a condition as 
that. No white man would submit to it for a moment. 

I do not know where the idea originated, but, of course, I assume 
that it did not originate with the acting chairman of the committee, 
It is probable that a departmental clerk somewhere conceived the idea 
of making the burden of these Indians more onerous than it is. 
would rather see the whole amendment go out of the bill than to see 
so harsh a burden as that placed upon the Indians. Two years ago 
and four years ago we had t same question here of seizing a man's 
land and, as Lord Eldon said, “improving him out of his title.” That 
is what it amounts to. The Indian does not depend upon the market; 
he depends upon his own necessities for the value of the land, while 
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pewnie EN depends upon the market where he can sell the proceeds 
0 e land. 

I do not like to raise a point of order against these matter, but I 
think if the Senator in charge of the bill will allow the amendment 
to go over and give it a little more thought he will find some way of 
eliminating that harsh feature from it. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. President, this plan has been adopted quite 9 
with reference to Indian reservations, but it has not yet been appli 
to the Pima Reservation. : 

Mr. Heysurn. Mr. President, it has not always been successfully 
adopted. In the case of the ‘ornia Indians, some six 
now, the Senate refused to accede to any such plan. Again, two years 
ago, when the question was before the Senate, the Senate again re- 
fused to recognize it. Now it is brought up again. If they are not 
doing one g, they are doing another; if they are not cutting the 
units down so that the Indian can not possibly sustain and 
those dependent upon him, then they are putting a burden upon the 
Indian in the way of payment, and they say now, “So lo as you 
and your y and your descendants live here we will not foreclose, 
but it will be a charge against you and a burden on your property, 
and if you undertake to exercise the right that ought to belong to you 
if you are citizens of the United States then we will foreclose.” e 
have to keep our eyes on the departments; we have to keep our eyes 
on that department particularly. 

Mr. Carr. I suggest that the matter go over for the present. 

Mr. HEYBURN. A word before it goes over. ese are Indians with 
whom we have treaty relations. We have entirely lost sight of those 
relations, and we seem to have reached a point where we think we 
can be forgetful of the relations that ordinarily exist and take their 
lands and, as I have said, improve them out of their title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that the Senator 
from Minnesota asks that the amendment be passed over. 

aie CLAPP. I su t that it go over for the present. 

r. AsHuRsT, Mr. President 

Mr. CLAPP, I understand the Senator from Arizona desires to say a 

word on the matter before it is passed over. 
appreciate what = 


Mr. AsHorst. Mr. President, just a word. I 
distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hzrnunxl has just said. 
have the honor to be a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and I desire at this time publicly to make expression of my apprecia- 
tion as a Senator of the faithfulness of that committee in e per- 
formance of its duty. That committee labored for nearly three months 
on this bill. ‘This item was carefully considered, and the reason—if 
I remember aright—why it was inserted in this way was the com- 
mittee felt that it would be for the benefit of the Indian. If he had 
land at that particular place allotted to him and he were permitted 
to alienate it, speculators could come along and buy his land, he would 
possibly squander the money received for the sale of the land and again 
soon become a cha upon the Government, whereas if allowed to 
retain the title and cultivate his land, the Government for all practi- 
= e e furnished him with an irrigation project without any 

arge to 

Mr. Herscex. Mr. President. of course Indians differ in different 
sections. Now, we are not under the necessity of considering 

Mr. Asuurst. Just permit me a moment, and I will close. I wish, 
of course, this money could be appropriated without the reimbursement 
feature. I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. Heysurn. We are not under the necessity of considering the 
Indian as incompetent to take care of his money. A tribe of Indians 
in the ad. Kee i county to that in which I live is, if not the first, 
the second wealthiest organization or body of citizens of the United 
States. They know how to keep their money in bank; they know how 
to invest it; and they know how to do business with it probably as 
well as any body of white men. 

Mr. ASHURST. That may be true as to some tribes of Indians. 

Mr. Hryrpcrn. That is true generally of our northern Indians. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indtan Affairs was, in the 
item of appropriation for the maintenance of the Gila Indian Reser- 

15, line 12, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out 
ty-five,"”” so as to make the proviso read: 
“ Provided, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, directed 
engineers of the Army of 


therewith to provide for the irrigation of Indian, 
Jands in the Gila River Valley. Said board of en 
Congress the results of their examinations and surveys, together with 
an estimate of cost. with their recommendations thereon at the earliest 
practicable date. The sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby a propric out of any money in the Treasury 
Bo otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of con ucting said inves- 
gations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 15, to strike out: 

“For the development of a water supply for domestic and stock pur- 
poses and for irrigation for nomadic Papago Indians in Pima County, 
Ariz., to be immediately available, $5,000.” 

The amendment was ag to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 19, to insert: 

„To enable the Secretary of the Interior to inves te the possi- 
bility of enlarging the irrigation system for the protection and Feed 
tion of the Indian lands on the 22 Indian Reservation, Ariz., 
and Deport thereon to Congress at the inning of its next session, 

5 7 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 8, to insert: 

Fox the pu of enabling the Secketary of the Interior to 
into effect the provisions of the sixth article of the treaty of June 
1868. between the United States and the Navajo Nation or Tribe ot 
roclaimed August 12, 1868, whereby the United States agrees 
n of the Navajo Tribe of 

n 


000 
riated out of ae 
out the authority hereby conferred the said 
d funds, in his n. establ. 


es, with approaches thereto, across the San Carlos Creek 
and the Gila River, in the vicinity of San Carlos, on said reservation, 
and also to cause vane plans, and reports to be made, together with 
an estimated limit of the cost for the construction of said bridges, at 
such sites as he may select, and submit his report thereon to Congress 
on the first Monday in December, 1912; and the sum of $2,000, or sọ 
— — 3 be — — vob ah hereby a 3 of any 
ury not othe appropriated, for 
herein authorized.” z ee “4 5 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President. I make the point of order that that 
amendment proposes general legislation and that the amount proposed 
to_be appropriated is not estimated for. 

Mr. Asnunsr. Mr. President, I realize that the point of order made 
by the distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. CURTIS] may be danger- 
ous to this appropriation of $2,000. Far be it from me to seek, for any 
purpose whatever, any strained ruling or strained construction of any 
rule which would give to Arizona or to any other State money to be 
aoe within a State contrary to our rules. My remarks, therefore, 

be directed more to the Senator from Kansas than to the Senate, 
if I may be permitted to so address him, in order to induce him to 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. President, the necessity for this bridge at the point described 
in the amendment offered by the Senate committee is so great that my 
duty uires I should say a word here in its behalf. 

The first main tributary of the Gila River is the San Francisco 
River, which comes into the Gila at or near Clifton. At the town of 
Duncan, about 20 miles above Clifton, in Arizona, the river begins to 
assume considerable proportions. The next important tributary is the 
San Carlos, which flows into the Gila River on the San Carlos Indian 
Reservation. These streams—that is, the Gila River and the San 
Carlos—are torrential rather than perennial. At times the Gila River 
would float a battleship, and during such parous of high water all 
traffic is suspended, farming lands are destroyed. and the commerce 
of that rt of the country is wholly and completely suspended by 
reason of the raging and turbulent waters. 

It was my intention, when I came to this distinguished body, to ask 
for a direct appropriation of $100,000 for the porpors of constructing 
a bridge there. After serving here for a few weeks I learned that it 
would be impossible to secure such appropriation just now. ‘Therefore 
this amendment has been reported by the committee. It simply author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the situation, and if, 
in his opinion, when he makes his report to the next Congress, the 
bridge should be built there an appropriation may be secured. 

I earnestly hope the Senator will withdraw his point of order. I 
desire at t time to say that this proposed bridge is favored by the 
department, and I request to have read at the desk the letter in which 
the department states that this bridge should be built. The depart- 
ment has no objection to it. 

8 the permission of the Senate, I will ask that that letter be 
ad now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as nested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[Land contracts, 36118, 1911; 13579, 1912. R. J. H. Proposed bridges. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Cusice OR Scorer 3 
8; on, pril 2, 19. 
Mr. ABRAHAM L. LAWSHE, ee its 
Superintendent San Carlos Schoot. 


Sin: Referring to your letter of February 6, 1912, regarding proposed 
bridges across the Gila and San Carlos Rivers, there is inclosed eae your 
information a copy of departmental report of March 25, 1912, to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House 
of Representatives, on the subject. 

Respectfully, H. ABEOTT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


[I-21497. Land contracts, 16794, iit 13579, 1912. R. J. H. H. R. 


Marcu 25, 1912. 
Hon. W. C. ADAMSON, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
ouse of Representatives. 

Sin: I have the honor to invite your attention to departmental letter 
of May 12, 1911, reporting on H. R. 1682, the purpose of which is “to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct bridges across the 
San Carlos and Gila Rivers on the White Mountain or San Carlos 
Indian Reservation, in the Territory of Arizona, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Section 2 of the bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to select 
the most available sites for such purpose at points on said rivers “ not 
to exceed 3 miles above the confluence.” 

In its letter of May 12, the department referred to the fact that there 
certain applications involving the San Carlos reservoir 


am were nted, the banks 
of both the Gila and San Carl merged to points 
in excess of 3 miles above the confluence. 

In connection with this case there is inclosed a copy of a report 
dated February 6, 1912, from the superintendent in charge of the San 
Carlos Reservation, who thinks it would be entirely feasible to con- 
struct bridges within 3 miles of the confluence of the two rivers, as 
the shallowness of the water would make such construction easily pos- 
sible. The department would be much pleased to see the proposed 
legislation enacted into law and an appropriation made available for 
constructing the bridges, which would be an important factor in the de- 
velopment of that section of the country. It seems that the citizens of 
Arizona are making special efforts to construct good roads and to open 
up a transcontinental highway of which the proposed bridges would be 


a rt. 
Whiie the superintendent's letter of February 6 indicates that in all 
robability bridges could easily be constru within the 3 miles of 
e confluence of the rivers, yet to obviate the contingency of havin 
the improvements defeated by reason of circumstances whic 
d make it impossible to construct at sites within the limit named 
in the bill, the department respectfully suggests that the bill be 
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amended by striking out, in lines 12 and 13 = yee 1, the words “ not 
_to exceed 3 miles above the confluence of said rivers. 
If the bill be so amended, the department suggests that 
It be 3 ae and reported. 1 
+ 5 First Assistant Seoretary. 


Mr. Asnurst. Mr. President, it is true that not all of the letter is 

rtinent to this particular amendment. but I had it all read in order 

3 mie = roie tke mates agin a fragmentary or broken condition. 

at isa wish to at s time. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. Presilent, I will ask the Senator to designate the 
lines where this amendment is found. 

Mr. Asucurst. The amendment commences on page 16, line 24, and 
extends down to and Includes line 13, on page 17. The amendment 
offered by the committee apg calis for an appropriation of $2,000 
in order that the Secretary of the Interior may make an estimate as to 
the necessity for a bridge there. 

Mr. HEYSURN. This is on an Indian reservation? 

Mr. ASHURST. It Is, sir. 

Mr. Hzrnunx. And on a navigable river? 

Mr. Asnunsr. At times the river assumes the proportions of a nav- 
igable river. 

Mr. HeYBURN. Not practically navigable? 

ig 5 ieot 

r. CURTIS. Mr. Presiden: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Arizona yield to 
the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ASHURST. Most certainly I yield. 

Mr. Curtis. The letter that has been read, of course, is not an esti- 
mate, and can not be so construed. There are oe a number of bri 
items in the bill. If this one is agreed to, the others should 
agreed to. I judge from the letter that the bridge is needed, and, so 
far as I am concerned, I have no objection to maang bridges where 
th are needed. I think, however, the. Government going too 
on reservations that are likely to 


to the 
of sufficient 


Mr. Curtis. Then, Mr. President, I insist upon the point of order.“ 

Mr. ASHURST. Before the ruling I should like to say a few words. if, 
under the rule, I may be permitted to do so. Appreciating very much 
the withdra of the other point of order, I in most strenuously— 
respectfully, of course—that the nt of order against this amend- 
ment also be withheld, for the following reasons: e great Colorado 
River is anomalous in America. It has no parallel on this hemisphere ; 
it kas a parallel ony in one place, and that is in Africa—the Nile. 
The Colorado River is very long; it flows some 1,700 miles without 
being spanned by a wagon bridge. Like the Nile, it flows a thousand 
miles without a tribu . Like the Nile, it rises in June and spreads 
out for a number of miles on either side of its banks and irrigates 
alluvial soil which is so rich that it could be rted to Canada and 
used for fertilizing purposes if it were not for the prohibitive freight 
rates. At high water means of communication between the two banks 
are almost completely shut off. 

It has been determined by the unanimous voice of the great South- 
west, which includes southern California and the States of Arizona 
and New Mexico, that at this advanced stage of civilization, in this 
morning of the twentieth century, at this time when the ulty of 
man is making such progress in means and ways which make for the 
facility of transportation, it is almost a reproach to civilization that 
there is no wagon or automobile bridge across that great river. 

Not long since the President of the United States sent a message to 
Congress asking an appropriation of a million or more dollars in order 
that the banks on either side of the river might be revetted and riprap- 

ing built to protect_the farms on both sides of the river from the rag- 
ng overflow. The Colorado River almost defies, if a river could defy, 
the very law of nature. At one time of the year it chooses a particular 
course or channel; and at another time of the year, or poenus another 
year, it chooses another place whither it shall go. On the 2 side 
of the river, which would be the eastern abutment of the proposed 
bridge, is the prosperous city of Yuma, a marvel of industry and prog- 
ress. Directly across the river, on the California side, is the Indian 
reservation. any Indians—and they are strong swimmers—have been 
drowned there even when the river was at low water, for the reason 
that it is very heavily charged and impregnated with silt, and even the 
strongest swimmer is in danger. But consider that river in a raging, 
turbulent condition, such as the press dispatches announce it has been 
in for the last few weeks, and the necessity for a wagon bridge across it 
becomes apparent. 

It may be, and it doubtless is, that this amendment proposed by the 
committee is obnoxious to the rule of the Senate. If it be obnoxious, I 
most respectfully insist, with all the earnestness at my command, that 
such a rule ought ‘to be abrogated, because we ought not to have a rule 
which will stand in the way of the requirements of advancing elviliza- 
tion. I am very sorry if the rule does prevent the appropriation of a 
thousand dollars in order that an investigation may be made by the See- 
retary of the Interior to ascertain the suitability or the necessity of a 
bridge at that point. 


Mr. Curtis. I insist on the point of order. 

3 pro tempore. On what ground does the Senator ralse 
e objection 
Mr. Curtis. It is general legislation, and the item was not estimated 

for by the department. 

The PRESIDENT = tempore. The Chair is constrained to sustain the 
point of order made 2 Senator from Kansas. 

on ASHURST. Mr. dent, of course I accept the ruling of the 


ir. 

The PRESIDENT prö tempore. The Chair will state to the Senator that 
he did not understand the Senator to contest the ruling. The Chair 
was ready to give full weight to any suggestion the Senator might make 
on the other side of the matter. 

Mr. AsHURST. The Chair ruled correctly. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on 
page 18, after line 6, to insert: 

For salary due Clarence I. Stacy, supervisor of ditches, Pima Indian 
. from April 8, 1911, to October 25, 1911, at $1,200 

um, 3 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, I make the point of order against that 
item, because it was not estimated for. surely there must be some 
reason for the committee having put it in, and will ask the actin 
chairman of the committee if he will explain why that and the u 
item were put in this bill? 

Mr. P. Mr. President, these items were inserted for the reason 
that some time ago there was trouble down there—I do not know the 
details of it nor would they be material—and these two employees were 

pending an investigation or examination. ‘The result of the 
investigation was that they were reinstated, but the comptroller held 
that he could not allow their pay for this time in view of the fact that 
— 2 had been 5 Co ently there is no way in 
which they can get their pay except by a direct appropriation. I trust 
the Senator will withhold his point of order. 

Mr. Curtis. I withdraw the point of order, Mr. President. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on 
page 18, after line 11, to insert: 

For salary due N. D. Brayton as physician on the Pima Indian Res- 
ervation, Ariz., from April 7, 1911, to November 14, 1911, inclusive, at 
the rate of $1,200 a year, $726.67." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 17, to Insert: 

„For constructing dike to protect allotments on the Fort Mojave 
Indian Reservation, $33,000.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to make the point of order that 
that was not estimated for, and to ask the ac chairman of the com- 
mittee whether that item was inserted at the request of the department? 

Mr. AsHurst. It was estimated for. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes, sir; it was estimated for, as the record shows. 

Mr. Curtis. Then I withdraw my point of order. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bil! was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on 
page 18, after line 19, to insert: 

For continuing the construction of necessary channels and laterals 
for the utilization of water in connection with the pumping plant for 

tion purposes on the Colorado River Indian Reservation, Ariz., as 
provided in the act of April 4, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 273), for the pur- 
pose of securing an appropriation of water for the irrigation of approxi- 
mately 150, acres of land and for maintaining and operating the 
pump plant, $35,000, reimbursable as provided in said act.” (Act 
of Apr. 4, 1910, vol. 36, p. 273, sec. 3.) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of California,” on page 
19, line 19, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out ten“ and insert 
“ twenty-three,” and in line 20, before the word “ thousand,” to strike 
out “one hun and four“ and insert one hundred and seventeen,” 
so as to make the clause read: — 

For support and education of 550 Indian pupils at the Sherman In- 
stitute, Riverside, Cal, and for pay, of E for 
general repairs and improvements, $23,000 ; all, $117,350." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 25, before the word thou- 
sand,” to strike out “eighteen” and insert “one hundred,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

“For the balance of the first annual reclamation and maintenance 
charge on Yuma ailotments and for the second and third annual charge 
and maintenance $100,000, or so much thereof as may be required, to 
be reimbursed from the sale of surplus lands or from ‘other funds that 
2 avallable, m accordance 

z £ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Idaho,” on page 21, 
after line 4, to insert: 

“To reimburse Peter Moctelmy, a member of the Coeur d'Alene Tribe 
of Indians, for da sustained by him because of the sale by the 
United States to the State of Idaho of land for a State park on a por- 
tion of which the said Peter Moctelmy made his home, End 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment w: under the head of “ Kansas,” on page 2 
line 21, before the word thousand.“ to strike out “one hundr 
twenty-seven” and insert “one hundred and twenty-nine” ; in line 22, 
before the word “ thousand,” to strike out ten“ and insert “eleven” ; 
and in line 23, before the word “thousand,” to strike out one hun- 
dred thirty-seven’ and insert “one hundred and forty,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For support and education of 750 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans., and for pay ol 1 

120750 v for general repairs and improvements, $11,000; in all, 

„750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


the provisions of the act of March 


lars,” to strike out “three thousand” an sert “five thousand five 
hundred,” and in line 7, before the word “ = pose Nba strike out “ sey- 
enteen thousand eight hundred and Sixty and rt twenty thou- 


san read 

For oy sad and education of 80 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Kickapoo Reservation, Kans., and for y of supe 
for general repairs and improvements, $5,500; in 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Michigan,” on page 
22, after line 22, to insert: 

“That the sum of $116.37 be, and the same is hereby, reappropriated 
for the purpose of paying the claim of John E. Meyer, of Shepherd, 
Mich., for the balance due him on construction of certain wells at the 
Mount Pleasant Indian School, located at Mount Pleasant, Mich, in 
the years 1901 and 1902, the appropriation out of which such balance 
should have been paid having heretofore lapsed.” 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, I do not like to make a point of order 
against that item, but it sounds to me like a claim. I wish the acting 
chairman of the committee would explain why the item was put in here 

without an estimate. 

Mr. CLAPP. In one sense, of course, it is a claim, although not in the 
ordinary sense of the word. This man entered into a contract to sink 
a well. He made three attempts, and the third attempt was successful. 
The department, after reviewing the case, recommends, in view of all 
the circumstances, that this amount be paid him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, under 
the head of “ Minnesota,” on page 23, line 12, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” to strike out four“ and insert “five”; in line 16, after the 
word “sheds,” to insert for the construction of a drain from the 
head of Egan Falls east in the bed of the creek to a point where it 
turns south, from thence east to the section line, 81.500“; and, in line 
20, before the word hundred,“ to strike out “forty-three thousand 
eo and insert “ forty-six thousand one,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

“For support and education of 225 Indian Pon at the Indian 
school, Pipestone, Minn., and for pay of superintendent, $39,175; for 
general repairs and improvements, $5,500, $1,500 of which shall be 
used for the installation of an electric-lighting system and $500 of 
which shall be used for the construction of coal sheds; for the con- 
struction of a drain from the head of Pipestone Falls east in the bed of 
the creek to a int where it turns south, from thence east to the 
section line, $1, : in all, $46,175." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 19. to insert: 

“That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $700 in addition to 
the $1,000 heretofore appropriated for the construction of a ees 4 
across Clearwater River, on the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Minnesota.” 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, I make the point of order on that amend- 
ment, but I would like to ask if the bridge is wholly within an Indian 
reservation. If so, I shall withdraw the point. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is on the reservation. The appropriation of $1,000 
was made a year ago, and it was found that it was not sufficient, so 
that the committee inserted an item carrying the additional $700. 

Mr. Curtis. I withdraw the point of order. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, at the 
top of page 25, to insert: 

“That there is hereby appropriated, out of any funds in the posses- 
sion of the United States and belonging to the rs ated Indians in the 
State of Minnesota not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000, 
of which $85,000 shall be used to procure a site or sites and thereon 
to construct, furnish, and nbn building or buildings to be used as a 
hospital or hospitals as hereinafter directed; and of which $15,000 
shall be used for the operation and maintenance of the said hospital 
during the 12 months next after its completion.” 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, to save the time of reading, I should 
like to make a point of order against the amendments commencing at 
the top of page 25 and ending on page 28, line 9. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. President, I must concede that the point is well 
taken. In view of that, I do not see any necessity of taking the time 
of the Senate with the full reading. Of course, I should like to have 
ae items in the bill, but they are undoubtedly subject to the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

The remaining amendments ruled out on the point of order were, on 
page 25, after line 10, to insert: 

“That the said hospital or hospitals shall be called the Minnesota 
Chippewa Hospital and shall be open to all Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota who can qualify for admission as hereinafter pro- 
vided. It shall be under the control and government of a boa 
directors, who shall be called the board of governors of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Hospital. Said board shall consist of three members, one of 
whom shall be the secretary of the State board of health of Minnesota. 
who shall be ex officio chairman of said board of governors, and two of 
whom shall serve for a term of five years, one to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior and one to be chosen by the Chippewa Indians 
in the State of Minnesota. 

“The representative of the Indians on said board shall be selected by 
a council of the Indians, to meet at White Earth, Minn., consisting of 
delegates from the several bands of Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, 
each band. being entitled to 1 delegate for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof. The said board of governors shall mect at the hospital 
as occasion requires, and at least once every two months, As compen- 
sation the said governors shall receive $3 per day while attending 
meetings of the board and their actual and necessary traveling ex- 
penses within the State of Minnesota. 

“That immediately upon the approval of this act and the selection of 
the board of governors, or a Fou Mand thereof, the said board shall pro- 
ceed to apg a suitable site in the State of Minnesota and thereon 
construct, furnish, and equip the said hospital. The title of the said 
site or sites shall be taken in the name of the rd of governors of 
the Minnesota Chippewa Hospital as trustees for the Chippewa Indians 
in the State of Minnesota. ne part or building of said hospital shall 
be adapted for and devoted to the care of patients afflicted with tubercu- 
losis; one part or building shall be adapted for and devoted to the 
care of patients afflicted with contagious or infectious diseases; one part 
or building shall be adapted for and devoted to the care of patients suf- 
fering from old age, N or other bodily infirmities: Said board of 

vernors shall also immediately appoint one payidan; without regard 

civil-service rules or requiremen who shall be regularly qualified 
to practice in the State of Minnesota, who s receive a salary not 
exceeding $3,500 per annum, and who shall be selected without rd 
to civil-service rules. The said physician shall give his entire time, 
from the date of appointment, to the said hospital, first in its construc- 


tion and later in its operation. He shall be the attending physician 
and known as the superintendent. 

“That admission to the said hospital shall be upon the order of a 
majority of the board of governors, save in emergency cases admission 
may be on the order of the 5 subject to approval by the 
board at its next meeting. Only the following, who are also Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota, shall be entitled to admission for 
care and treatment. 

Indians afflicted with tuberculosis or some contagious, infectious, or 
fatal diseases. 

Indians who by reason of age or bodily infirmities are unable to earn 
a 3 and who have not means with which to procure neces- 
saries. 

ns apace may be made by anyone in person or by others on behalf 
of such person, which application shall set forth the facts of the case, 
and be „ by a certificate setting forth the merits of the case 
signed by a P ysician. Discharge from the hospital shall be by order of 
the board of governors.” 

That the said board of governors shall appoint such hospital attend- 
ants as may be needed in the operation of said hospital and make such 
rules and regulations and perform such other acts as may be appro- 
priate or necessary in said operation and not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“This appropriation shall be immediately available and all moneys 
drawn hereunder shall be drawn from the Treasury of the United States 
upon vouchers signed by the chairman of said board of governors.” 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Montana,” on page 
28, line 13, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “fifteen” and 
insert “ twenty-five.” so as to make the clause read: 

“For support and civilization of the Indians at Fort Belknap Agency, 
Mont., including pay of employees, 825,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 5, before the word 
„hundred.“ to strike out “two” and insert “four,” so as to read: 

“For continuing the construction of irrigation systems to irrigate the 
allotted lands of the Indians of the Flathead Reservation, in Montana, 
of under authority of 


like to have the report read in reference to that particular section. I 
am assuming that there is a report on it, and that the reason Is given 
for the additional amount. 

Mr. Curtis, If the Senator from North Dakota desires, I will read 
the 8 of the report relating to this item: 

“The amendment on page 28, line 10, 5 appropriation for 
the construction of the irrigation system on the Flathead Indian Reser- 
vation from $200,000 to $400,000, K to be made available, and 
striking out lines 13 to 16 of said item, was reported on favorably by 
the department under date of April 4, 1912. The department is of the 
opinion that it is more economical to expend larger sums during shorter 
pose so as to comin’ the project at the carliest date practicabie. 

verhead charges on large projects remain about the same, whether the 
amount expended be large or small. The department is also of the opin- 
ion that the work should not be limited to any particular unit. as that 
wona cause discontent among Indians on other units within the reser- 
vation.” 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I think there was some testimony before the com- 
mittee on that particular question. 

Mr. Crarp. There was. 

Mr. McCumper. If I remember rightly, the purport of the testimony 
was in effect that it would be a considerable saving to the Government 
to appropriate the necessary amount now and to continue and complete 
the work as soon as possible; and it was necessary to appropriate the 
fuli amount in order that we might have a completion and save the 
work that had already been done on the project. I confess that I am 
not entirely clear as to what the testimony was on that line, but I 
think it justified the committee in asking that the sum be added at the 
present time as proposed. 

Mr. Crarp. The statement of the Senator from North Dakota is 
practically the evidence we had before the committee. and the same 
consideration applies to some other items. The Indian Office was of the 
opinion that it would result in an economy in the end to have the ap- 
propriation made now instead of stringing it out at later periods. 

Mr. Curtts. In view of the fact that the Montana Senators are ab- 
sent, I suggest that we pass over the Montana amendments and take 
them all up at one time. I understand there are other amendments in 
the bill to be passed over, and I presume there will be no objection to 
this course. 

Mr. Cuarp. There is no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there is no objection, the amendments 
under the needing Montana will be passed over for the present. 

The next amendment, after those passed over, was, under the head of 
“ Nebraska,” on page 34, line 5, before the word “ thousand,“ to strike 
out “three” and insert “ six,” and in line 10, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” to strike out sixty-five” and insert sixty-eight,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For support and education of 300 Indian pape at the Indian school 
at Genoa, Nebr., and for pay of superintendent, $52,100; for general 
repairs and improvements, $6,000; to complete the construction of two 
dormitories provided for in the Indian appropriation act of March 3, 
1911, $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be imme- 
diately available; in all, $68,100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 10, to insert : 

“For construction of septic tank on sewer main at the Indian school 
at Genoa, Nebr., $1,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 13, to insert: 
34.000.“ cottage for superintendent of Indian school at Genoa, Nebr., 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34. after line 15, to insert: 

For additions to hospital and office at the Genoa Indian School, 
Genoa, Nebr.. $3,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on 34. after line 18, to insert: 

“That jurisdiction be, and aa. of is, conferred upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States to hear, determine, and render final judg- 
ment for any balance found due the Medawakanton and Wabpakoota 
Bands of Sioux Indians, otherwise known as Santee Sioux Indians, 
with right of ap as in other cases, for any annuities which may be 
due to said bands of Indians under and by Virtue of the treaties be- 
tween said bands of Indians and the United States, dated September 
29, 1887 (7 Stat. L., 538), and August 5, 1851 (10 Stat. L., 954). as 
if the act of forfeiture of the annuities of said ds, approves Feb- 
ruary 16, 1863, had not been Saera- Provided, That court, in 
rendering judgment, shall ascertain and include therein the amount 
of accrued annuities under the treaty of September 29, 1837, up to 
the date of the passage of this act and shall determine and include the 
present value of the same, not 8 interest, and the capital sum 
of said annuity, which shall be in Hen of said perpetual annuity 
granted in said treaty; and to ascertain and set off against any amount 
‘ound due under said treaties all moneys paid to said Indians or ex- 
pended for thelr benefit by the Government of the United States since 
the treaties were abrogated by the act of 1863, except such amounts 
as have been paid them under the treaty of 1868 or for an otherwise 
eis consideration. 

That upon the rendition of such judgment, and in conformity there- 
with, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to determine 
which of said Indians now living took part in said outbreak, and to 
prepare a roll of the persons entitled to share in said judgment by 
placing on said roll the names of all living members of the said bands 
residing in the United States at the time of the parese of this act, 
excluding therefrom the names of those found to have participated in 
the outbreak; and he is directed to distribute the proceeds of such 
udgment, except as hereinafter provided, per capita, to the persons 

rne on the said roll. 

Proceedings shall be commenced by petition verified by one of the 
attorneys who have been heretofore or may be hereafter smplores by 
said bands of Indians to prosecute their claims under this act under a 
contract which has been approved or which shall hereafter be approved 
ed the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior as provided by law, upon information and belief as to the exist- 
ence of the facts stated in said petition, and no other verification shall 
be necessary. Upon finai determination of the cause the Court of Claims 
shall decree such fees as the court shall find 


paid out of the balance 
an appropriation therefor 
have been made by Congress: Provided, That in no case shall 
fees decreed by the court amount in the aggregate to more than 10 
per cent of the amount of — — eee and in no event 
shall the a gate amount ex $25,000: Provided further, That the 
court shall by its decree distribute such fees equitably between the 
attorneys who have been or may hereafter be employed by said bands 
of Indians in said cause.” 

Mr. Curtis. I make the point of order against the amendment begin- 
ning on line 17, page 34, and ending line 5, page 37. It is general 
legislation and subject to a point of order under Rule XVI. 

r. McCuMBER. I wish to suggest that this is a provision, as I under- 
stand it, to carry ont a rae stipulation, and if it is to carry out a 
treaty 1 it removes it from the operation of the rule relating 
to Woon legislation. 

r, CURTIS. This identical question has been raised upon two different 
occasions on amendments similar to this, and each time the point of 
order was sustained on the ground that it was general legislation. If 
the Senator desires, I can get those authorities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair is inclined to believe that if it is 


to carey ot a treaty stipulation, as suggested by the Senator from 
North kota, the t of order is not well taken under Rule XVI. 
Mr. Curtis. Mr. ent, this is simply a claim against the Govern- 


ment. 


; and now by this bill it 
to go into court to have 


away with in 1863; the right was taken aw: 
is proposed to give these Indians an opportuni 
their rights reestablished. It virtual 7 repeals the act of 1863. 

Furthermore, on page 36, line 8, it provides for the beg ment of 
attorneys which is not provided for in any treaty with any Indians, and 
it provides for fixin fees of the attorneys, which are not provided 
for in any treaty with the Indians. As I said before, this same ques- 
tion was raised on an identical claim upon two former occasions in the 
Senate, and the point of order was sustained. 

Mr. McCumprr. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. Curtis. Certainly. J 

Mr. MCCUMBER, I think the Senator is a little in error about the 
amendment sepeeiing, any other law. This case grew out of the Indian 
massacre in Minnesota in 1862. Prior to that time a treaty had been 
entered into between the United States and the Wahpeton and Sisseton 
Bands of Sioux Indians, Under that agreement, as I now recall it, 
certain annuities were to be Te to those Indians. A provision was 
contained in the treaty requiring the Indians as a nation to keep peace 
with the United States, and, I think, with a provision in it for the 
abrogation of the snou in case the tribe as a nation did not maintain 
peace with the United States. 

In 1862, while the Civil War was in progress, a certain number of 
the Wahpeton and Sisseton Bands of Indians and of the bands men- 
tioned here committed heinous depredations upon white settlers. The 
President of the United States then, as I remember, by an order, abro- 

done by . act. I stand 
e am 


8 
With right ot a las in other cases, for any annuities which may 
— de of Indians under and b virtue of the treaties be- 


error. 


6, 1863, had not been passed.” 
In other words, this act repeals the act of 1863. 


and the Sioux Nation of Indians. The treaty took certain lands of 
the Indians and in consideration agreed to pay them certain annuities 
for a given number of years. There was a contract fully executed 
upon the part of the Sioux Nation and the United States. The Sioux 
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quished its claim to a very large section of the country. 


Nation 
The annuities fell due. The annuities were paa for a given number of 
y 


ears. They were paid until this uprising a number of the bands 
Phen the question arose, and it was the only question, whether or not 
the act of the depredators was an act by the nation. Congress, acting 
rather hurriedly, and influenced undoubtedly by the atrocities of the 
gee in that massacre, passed the act referred to, which abrogated 

e treaty. 

Now, Yir. President, after these many years and the blood of the 
nation is allowed to cool, I think the country generally concedes that 
we were hasty and unjust in punishing the entire Sioux Nation for the 
acts of some of their followers who could not be controlled by the old 
leaders of the nation. 

Therefore, the rae | itself in all moral law still exists, and the 

westion before us is whether we shall, notwithstanding this abrogation, 

JAN the treaty stipulation. It is based upon a treaty; it is to carry 
out the terms of a treaty; and the fact that we may have been hasty in 
passing a law abrogating that treaty would not take it without the rule. 

Mr. Curtis. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the point 
that was raised in the Fifty-fourth Congress, second session: 

“On motion by Mr. Allen to further amend the same bill by insert- 
ing, after line 6, page 34 

And if the Chair will read the amendment he will see that the amend- 
ments are almost identical 

“That the Santee Sioux Indians of Nebraska and the Flandreau Sioux 
of South Dakota, Former. known as and being a confederacy of the 
Medawakanton and Wapakoota Sioux Indians, be, and they are hereby, 
restored to all rights, privileges, and benefits they and their ancestors 
had and enjoyed under the treaty entered into September 29, 1837, at 


the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, between Joel R. 
Poinsett, on behalf of the Government of the United States, and the 
Meda anton Sioux Indians, by certain of their chief men, proclaimed 


„ as commissioners, and the 
tain of their chief 


roposed general legislation to a esa appropriation bill and was not 
order under clause 3, Rule XVI. 
“The Presiding Officer (Mr. Faulkner in the chair) sustained the 


point of order.” 

In another Congress the same amendment was offered and the point 
of order was again sustained, because it repealed the act of 1868, which 
took away from the Indians all their right under former treaties. The 
courts have held that a treaty with the Indians is nothing more than 
an yeh 3 and it may be repealed, and it was repealed by the 
act o 4 

Mr. Cuapr. Mr. President, it is true that the decisions referred to 
have been made, but the more one studies these acts the more he is 
inclined to think, with due deference to the presiding officers at the 
time, that the decisions were not correct. It is also true that Congress 
8 in 1863, did pene an act purporting to forfeit the rights 

a treaty between the Government and the Ind 


ndians. The courts 
have gone a long ways toward holding that the United States Govern- 
ment can contract with an Indian 


e Indian in the Constitution of 
the United States being recogni as competent to make contracts, 
because it is one of functions of to deal with foreign 
nations and Indian tribes; but the fact remains that without any act 
on the part of the Indians as a tribe consenting to the act of Congress 
of 1863 Congress passed that act. 

Now, the outbreak of 1862 was perhaps one of the most atrocious in 
the history of this country, but the ant he was so overwhelming and 
the sense of gratitude to a part of those Indians who, against the rash- 
ness of the younger members of the band, protested and opposed the 
massacre, and the outbreak ef the Indians was so recognized that 
almost 20 years ago an Illustrious predecessor of mine, Senator Davis, 
on the floor of the Senate demonstrated the injustice of the act of 
5 That act was born of the passions that were engendered by that 
ou 


This measure is not in the nature of creating a claim. It is simply 
for the purpose of ascertaining what the value of those annuities thus 
sought to be forfeited by the act of 1863 amounted to. Those annui- 
ties were due and they are due to-day under the trems of that treaty. 

The only difference between this amendment and an amendment ap- 
propriating the money for the annuities is that instead of Congress 
seeking without any further instrumentalities than they had an ascer- 
tainment of the value of the annuities it is proposed to send the matter 
to the court that the court may inves! e the value of the annuities, 
The fact that it provides for procedure in court is none the less carry- 
ing out the terms of the agreement, because we ourselves have aban- 
doned the other process of carrying out the terms of those treaties, 
which would be for Congress to directly appropriate the money. 

That is all I care to say upon the subject. As I said, it engendered 
a great deal of passion at the time. The outbreak was one of the 
most diabolical ever known. 


of these In w ppposed the o, when the 
feeling had far less d out than it is to-day—and it t time for it 
to die out—the then senior Senator from that State not only urged 
this provision, but demonstrated the justice of settling the matter in 
some way, and surely no more just way can be found than to let the 
Court of Claims ascertain the value of the annuities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It seems to the Chair that the amendment 


simply proposes to transfer to the courts the right to determine whether 
or not there are any annuities due under the treaty. The court can in 
that same ermine whether the treaty provision has been 


proceeding de 
re) as insisted by the Senator from Kansas. If it sustains the 
ere can be no claim and there would be no adjudication or 


re 
determination. J 
Mr. Curtis. But, Mr. President, the provision of the bill aproce in 
made regardless of the act of 


so many words that decision shall 
repealing the former treaty. 

r. CLAPP. Yes; that is true, Mr. President. I would not have the 
occupant of the chair labor under a false impression as to the terms of 
the amendment. It provides that the court shall entertain the case 
and act upon it “as if the act of forfeiture of the annuities of said 
bands, approved February 16, 1863, had not been passed.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In other words, does the Senator think the 
amendment reinstates the act that was repealed? 

Mr. Carr. It would amount to a legislative declaration that that 
act ought not to stand. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. In view of that situation, the Chair thinks 
the point of order is well taken. The Chair had not an opportunity to 
read the amendment, and e e that it adjudicated the rights of 
me parties under the treaty if valid, and not to reinstate a treaty 
thft had been repealed. hen it is not an appropriation made in 
pursuance of any treaty. The point of order is therefore sustained. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ New Mexico,” on 
page 37, line 20, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “ five” 
and insert “six”; in the same line, after the word “dollars,” to 
insert “for addition to glris“ dormitory, including heating plant, 
510.000“; and in line 22, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out 
“fifty-six” and insert “ 1 so as to make the clause read: 

For Sapport and education of 300 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, 51,900 ; 
for general repairs and improvements, $6,000; for addition girls 
dormitory, including heating pant $10,000; in all, $67,900." 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 1, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “three” and insert “six,” and in line 3, 
before the word “thousand,” to strike out “fifty-six” and insert 
“ fifty-nine,” so as to make the clause read: 

“For support and edneation of 300 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and for pay of aan ntendent, $51,900; 
for general repairs and improvements, $6, ; for water supply, 
$1, + in all, $59,500." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 4, to strike out: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
make an investigation of the conditions on the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion at Shiprock, N. Mex., with respect to the necessity of constructing 
a bridge across the San Juan River at Shiprock on said reservation, 
and also to cause surveys, plans, and reports to be made, together with 
an estimated limit cost for the construction of a suitable bridge at that 

lace, and submit his report thereon to Congress on the first Monday 
n December, 1912, and the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may 
be e is hereby appropriated for the purpose herein authorized.” 

nsert : 

“Por the construction of a bridge across the San Juan River at paip- 
rock, N. Mex., on the Navajo Indian Reservation, to be immediately 
available, $16,000," 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38. after line 20, to insert: 

“For the pay of one special attorney for the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico, and for necessary traveling expenses of said attorney, $4,000, 
or so much thereof as the Secretary of the Interior may deem neces- 


sary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of New York,” on page 
39, after line 9, to strike out: 

“For pay of one special agent, at $1,050; one physician, at $600; 
and one financial clerk, at $600 per annum, in addition to employees 
otherwise provided for at the New York Agency; in all, $2,250.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ North Carolina,” on 
page 39, line 20, after the word “ dollars,” to insert “for rebuilding 
employees’ gutara destroyed by fire, $6,000," and in line 22, before 
the word“ thousand,” to strike out“ twenty-eight ” and insert thirty- 
four,” so as to make the clause read: 

“For support and education of 180 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Cherokee, N. C., and for pay of superintendent, $26,650 ; for 
general repairs and improvements, $2,000; for rebuilding employees 
quarters destroyed by fire, $6,000; in all, 834,650.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 23, to insert: 

“ For the purchase of a site at or near the town of Pembroke, Robe- 
son County, N. C., and the erection thereon of a suitable building for 
a school for the Indians of Robeson County, N. C., the sum of $25,000.” 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “North Dakota,“ on 
page 40, after line 11, to insert: 

“To assist members of Turtle Mountain Tribe of Indians in making 
settlement upon their nonreservation allotments, $100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 18, after the word “ dol- 
lars,” to insert “for the purchase of water and irrigation for the 

rowing of trees, shrubs, and garden truck, $2,500"; and in line 22, 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out “twenty thousand two hun- 
dred” and insert “twenty-two thousand seven hundred,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

“For support and education of 100 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school, Bismarck, N. Dak., and for pay of 5 $18,200; for 
general repairs and improvements, $2,000; for the purchase of water 
and irrigation for the growing of trees, shrubs, and garden truck, 
$2.500; in all, $22,700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 2, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” to strike out “four” and insert six’; in the same line, after 
the word “dollars,” to insert “ $2,000 of which shall be immediately 
available”; and in line 4, before the word thousand.“ to strike out 
“seventy-two” and insert seventy-four, so as to make the clause 
read : 

“Por support and education of 400 Indian puplis at Fort Totten In- 
dian School, Fort Totten, N. Dak., and for pay of superintendent, 
568.500; for general repairs and improvements, 46.500; In all, 874,500.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 5, after the word “ hun- 
dred,” to insert “and fifty”; in line 8, before the word “dollars,” to 
strike out “eighteen thousand two hundred” and insert “ twenty-eight 
thousand five hundred“; in line 9, after the word “improvements,” to 
insert “including fencing of building grounds"; in line 10, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “two” and insert “three”; in the 
same line, after the word “dollars,” to insert “for erection of silo and 
purchase of ensilage cutter and other farm machinery, $2,000; for pur- 
chase of milch cows and other live stock and ponty, $2,000; for erec- 
tion of hospital building and equipment of same, $25,000 “; and in line 
16. before the word “dollars,” to strike out “twenty thousand two 
hundred and insert “sixty thousand five hundred,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

“For 3 and education of 150 Indian popne at the Indian school, 
Wahpeton, N. Dak.. and pay of superintendent, $28.500: for general 
repairs and improvements, Including fencing of building grounds, 
83.000: for erection of silo and purchase of ensilage cutter and other 
farm machinery, $2.000; for purchase of milch cows and other live 


stock and poultry, $2,000; for erection of hospital build and equip- 
ment of same, 838.5004 in all, „500.“ £ 5 ASR 

The amendmeñt was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 16, to insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be. and he is hereb „authorized 
and directed to pay to the Indians of the Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tion In the States of North Dakota and South Dakota, immediately 
after the pa and approval of this act, out of moneys derived 
from the sale of certain of their lands under the act of May 29, 1908, 
and now in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of said 
Indians, a $40 per capita cash payment.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment weg, under the head of “ Oklahoma,” on page 42, 
line 12, after the word“ benefit,” to strike out: “and he is hereb 
authorized to withdraw from the Treasury the further sum of $40,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians in Okla- 
homa, for the construction and equipment of an Indian hospital upon 
the Fort Sill Indian School Reservation in Oklahoma, to be used only 
for the benefit of Indians belonging to said tribes; In all, $65,000," so 
as to make the clause read: 

The Secretary of the Interior Is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at fis discretion, the sum of $25,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians in Okla- 
homa, for the support of the agency and pay of employees maintained 
for their benefit.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 20, to insert: 

“For the pape of fitting up the old agency and other buildings of 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Agency for hospital purposes and 
the construction of other hospitals, $20,000," 

The amendment was e! to. 

The next amendment Was, at the top of page 43, to insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to the administrator of the estate of John W. West, 
deceased, out of any mon in the Treasury of the United States, stand- 
ing to the credit of the Cherokee Nation of Indians, the sum of $5,000 
and interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from eptember 
16, 1884, in full payment of the award made by the commission ap- 
pointed pursuant to the authority contained in the seventh article of 
the treaty with the Cherokees promuigated August 17, 1846, and which 
award was approved by the retary September 16, 1884, and his 
action reaffirmed April 26, 1886.” 

Mr. Curtis. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER] asked 
a question about that item a few moments ago. I suggest that it be 
passed over until his return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to that request? 

Mr. CLAPP. There is no objection. 

The Pnxstpixd Orricer. Without objection, the amendment will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, Une 11, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out eight“ and insert “nine,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

“ For support and civilization of the Ponca Indians in Oklahoma, In- 
cluding pay of employees, $9,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on pa 44, line 16, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “six” and insert seven,“ and in line 17, 
before the word thousand,” to strike out “ ninety ” and insert ninety- 
one,“ so as to make the clause read: 

For support and education of 500 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Chilocco, Okla., and for pay of superintendent, $83,500; for 
general repairs and improvements, 500; In all, 891,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on ge 45, line 17, after the word 
“Shawnee,” to strike out “Agency” and insert Superintendency,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

“For pay of 1 9 and typewriter, $900 per annum, In addi- 
tion to employees otherw provided for at the Shawnee Superintend- 
ency.” 

he amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 2. to insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to extend for a period of one year the time for the payment of the 
several annual installments due or hereafter to become due on_the 
purchase price for lands sold under the act of Congress approved June 
17, 1910, to open to settlement and entry under the general provisions 
of the homestead laws of the United States certain lands in the State 
of Oklahoma, and for other purposes <: Provided, That purchasers shall 
pay interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on the deferred pay- 
ments for the time of the extension herein granted.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Five Civilized Tribes,” 
on page 46, after line 13, to strike out: 

“Src. 18. For expense of administration of the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, and the compensation of employees, 
FESON: Provided further, That during the fiscal ar ending June 30, 

913, no money shall be expended from the tribal funds belonging to 
the Five Civilized Tribes, except for schools, without specific appro- 
priation by Congress." 

And insert: 

“Sec. 18., For expenses of administration of the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, klahoma, and the compensation of employees. 
$174,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 47, to Insert: 

For salaries and ah aes of district agents for the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma and other employees connected with the work of 
such agents, 3 Provided, That during the fiscal year ending 
June , 1913, no moneys shall be expend from the tribal funds 
5 to the Five Civilized Tribes except for schools for the ensuing 
year and for the equalization of allotments, per capita or other pay- 
ments authorized by law to individual members of the respective tribes, 
and the salaries and contingent ex ses of the governors, chiefs, 
assistant chiefs, secretaries, interpreters, and mining trustees of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, and attorneys of said tribes employed under 
contract approved by the President, without specific appropriation by 
Congress, except as hereinafter provided: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to continue the tribal 
schools of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and to use funds arising 
from royalties on coal and asphalt for their maintenance.” 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 19, to insert: 


“For payment of salaries of employees and other expenses of adver- 
tisement and sale in connection With the disposition of the unallotted 
lands and other tribal property belonging to any of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, to be paid from the proceeds of such sales when authorized by 
the Secretary of the Interior, as ee by the act approved March N 
1911, not exceeding $25,000, reimbursable from pr of sale. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 2, to insert: 

For 5 incident to and in connection with collection of tribal 
revenues, including rent of unallotted lands, such amount as may be 
necessary: Provided, however, That such expenditures shall not exceed 
in the aggregate 20 per cent of the amount collected.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 7, to insert: 

“ For traveling expenses of appraisers of the surface of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw coal and asphalt segregated lands, $5,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That the houses and other 
valuable and permanent improvements pane upon the segregated coal 
and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, in the State 
of Oklahoma, by private individuals and not purchased by the Indian 
nations shall be scheduled to the present owners thereof, and shall be 
appraised independently of the surface of the land on which they are 
located; and if the owners of such improvements fail to buy the sur- 
face of the lands on which their improvements are located at the 
highest bid, said improvements shall be sold with the lands at the 
appraised value with the surface of the land, and the owners of such 
improvements shall receive out of such purchase money the appraised 
value of said improvements.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 23, to insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
in his discretion, to accept payment to the full amount of the purchase 
money due, including interest to date of payment, on any town lots 
originally sold as provided in agreements with any of the Five Civilized 
Tribes and declared forfeited by reason of nonpayment of amount due 
and not resold.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on pase 50, line 16, after the date “ 1910,” 
to strike out “to March 1, 1912," so as to make the clause read: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to ez out of the 
funds of the Chickasaw Indians now on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States, to Douglas H. Johnston, governor of said nation, the 
sum of $3,000 per annum from March 1, 1910.” 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 17, to insert: 

Fox the construction of a sanitary sewer system in Platt National 
Park, Okla., to be immediately available and expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, 835.000.“ 

Mr. CLAPP. On page 50, line 19, in the amendment of the committee, 
I move to strike out the words immediately available and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Minnesota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 50, line 19, after the words “ to be,” in the 
amendment of the committee, it is proposed to strike out the words 
“ immediately available and.“ so as to read: 

„To be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

The amendment to the amendment was a to. 

Mr. Curtis. I simply want to call the attention of the acting chair- 
man of the committee to the fact that while that item was estimated 
for in the sundry civil 2 riation bill, I have no objection to it 

oing into this bill; but I think that fact ought to be noted in the 

BCORD, so that it will be left out of the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. CLAPP, Yes; that is true. The item ought not to go into, the 
sundry civil bill. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on 
page 50, after line 21, to Insert: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay to the heirs or legal representatives of John W. Noble and R. V. 

t the sum of $3,569.95, for legal services rendered to and expenses 
incurred on behalf of members of the Lyman family, Osage allottecs, 
under contract made pursuant to section 2103 and the following of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and duly approved by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, said sum 
to be paid as provided for in the contract out of individual funds in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the members of said 
Lyman 1— 5 50 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 9, to insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to sati of record the judgments rendered in the district court 
of Oklahoma, for the eighth judicial district, on December 15, 1911 
in favor of Albert J. Lee and against Jack Postoak, in the sum ot 
$1,448, by the yment thereof out of any funds that may now or 
hereafter be to the credit of the heirs of Bessie Postonk; against xing 
Isaacs and others, in the sume of $1,449, by the payment thereof ou 
of any funds that may now or hereafter be to the credit of the heirs 
of Roger Isaacs; against Thompson Peters, in the sum of $1,476, by 
the payment thereof out of any funds that may now or hereafter be to 
the credit of the heirs of Sookie Peters; and against Zeno Huff, in the 
sum of $732, by the payment thereof out of any funds that may now or 
hereafter be to the credit of said Zeno Huff.” 

The amendment was to. 


at 5 per cent per annum, and the accrued interest at this rate shall be 
placed to the credit of 

Mr. Curtis. I make the point of order against the amendment on the 
ground that it proposes general legislation; but I should like to ask 


the acting chairman why the item was inserted? e ning apo 
RT and treaties do not fix the rate of interest to be paid to these 
ndians. 


Mr. CLarr. In answer to the uir of the Senator from Kansas I 
will say that the Office of Indian airs has asked for this appropria- 
tion on the following ground: 

“The amendment on page 50, lines 4 to 10, inclusive, providing that 
the fund of $890,257.92 placed to the credit of the Choctaw Indians b 
the act of March 1, 1907 (34 Stat. L., 1037), shall draw interest at 
per cent per annum and the accrued interest at this rate shall be 
placed to the credit of the Choctaw Nation, was reported on favorably 


to the chairman of the Senate committee in letter of April 23, 1912, 
on H. R. 20728.” s 

Mr. Curtis. I withdraw the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is withdrawn. 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 
52, after line 9, to insert: 

“ For incidental and necessary expenses of any suit heretofore brought 
at the request of the Secretary of the Interior and now pending on 
behalf of sn of the Five Civilized Tribes, the sum of $10,000 is bereby 
appropriated to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, reimbursable from funds belonging to the tribe in whose 
interest such suit was brought, or now pending.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 16, to insert: 

“That to carry into effect the agreement between the United States 
and the Muskogee (Creek) Nation of Indians ratified by act of Congress 
approved March 1, 1901 (31 Stats., p. 861), and the subsequent agree- 
ment of June 30, 1902 (32 Stats., p. 500), and laws providing for a 
minimum allotment to each Creek citizen whose name has been placed 
on the rolls by the Government of the United States under the author- 
ity of said agreements and laws, of the standard value of $1,040, the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, directed to pay, out of 
the funds of the said nation now in the Treasury or that may hereafter 
come into the Treasury to their credit, to each of said Creek citizens 
placed on the rolls under said agreement and subsequent agreements, a 
sum sufficient to bring the allotment of land and money to each up to 
$800 as a part payment on the standard allotment of $1,040; and that 
jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon the Court of Claims, with 
right of 2 ea as in other cases, to hear, determine, and render final 
ener n the matter of the claim of all citizens of said nation who 

ve received allotments of less than the standard value of $1,040, and 
to render judgment for a sum of money sufficient to equalize the allot- 
ments of each citizen who shall be found to be so entitled up to the 
standard amount of $1,040; and that the action herein authorized shall 
be brought in the name of the Muskogee (Creek) Nation against the 
United States by petition to be filed within six months after the passage 
of this act, which petition shall be verified by the national attorney of 
said nation or b; e attorney or attorneys employed by said nation to 
conduct said suit, whose employment is approved by the Department of 
the Interior in accordance with section 03 of the Revised Statutes, 
and the Attorney General shall appear and defend said action; and in 
rendering judgment in said cause the court shall fix the compensation 
to be paid to the attorneys upon a quantum meruit for all services 
rendered in behalf of said Indians in the matter of the claim of all of 
said citizens for the equalization of their allotments, including services 
rendered before the departments of the Government, the committees of 
Congress, and the courts, in and for their interest in this matter in any 
way rendered, said compensation to be based on a per cent of the amount 
of said judgment, less any money in the Treasury to the credit of the 
Creek Nation, not to exceed 1 r cent, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shail pay said sum out of the amount of said {pqgment or out 
of any funds of the sald nation in the Treasury, and all the remaining 
funds of said nation not appropriated by the council and approved b 
the President of the United States (except the sum of $50,000) shall 
be utilized and applied in oF judgment that aay be rendered under 
this act; and the said cause shall be advanced in hearing by the Court 
of Claims, and b. the Supreme Court of the United States if the same 


shall be appealed. 
Mr. President, I make the point of order against the 


Without 


Mr. CURTIS. 
amendment that it is clearly legislation, in violation of Rule XVI. A 
point of order was sustained against the same provision a few years 
ago when it was offered as an amendment to the then pending Indian 
8 bill. 

ne PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon what ground is the point of order 


8 Curtis. On the ground that it is legislation on an appropriation 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, it is a fact that the point of order has 
been heretofore sustained, and in view of the scant attendance this af- 
ternoon I shall not take the time of the Senate to discuss it or suggest 
an appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair the point of 
order is well taken, and it is sustained. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 
54, after line 21, to insert: 

‘The sum of $300,000, to be expended in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
him, in aid of the common schools in the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, and Seminole Nations in Oklahoma during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Oregon,” in section 19, 
page 55, line 13, after the word thousand,“ to insert “six hundred,” 
So as to make the clause read: : 

“For support and civilization of the Wallawalla, Cayuse, and Uma- 
tilla Tribes, Oregon, including pay of employees, $3,600." 

The amendment was a 0. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 13, to insert: 

“To enable the Secretary of the Interior to construct a bridge and the 
necessary approaches thereto across the hutes River, abutting on 
the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon, at a 

int to be agreed upon between him and the county court of Crook 
Boonty. Oreg., the sum of $15,000.” 

Mr. CurTIS. Mr. President, I want to make a point of order against 
that amendment; but I should like to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
ees CLAPP], the acting chairman of the committee, or the Senator from 

regon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], if the bridge is on a river that runs 
through an Indian reservation, and is it within the reservation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A part of it runs through the reservation; but 
where the bridge is it abuts on the reservation. At the place where 
the bridge is to be built the bluffs are very precipitous, and the Indians, 
as they now trayel from the reservation, have to go down with their 
teams to the stream and up these precipitous bluffs. 

Mr. Curtis. Is it to accommodate the Indians on the reservation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; almost altogether. A recommendation 
was made by the department, and the estimates have also been made. 

Mr. Curtis. Then I withdraw the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
agreed to. 


the amendment is 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on 
page 56, after line 22, to insert: 

“That there be paid to the Tillamook Tribe of Indians of Oregon the 
sum of $10,500, to be apportioned among those now living and the 
lineal descendants of those who may be dead, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, as their respective rights may appear; that there be paid to 
the Clatsop Tribe of Indians of Oregon the sum of 515,000, to be ap- 
portioned among those now living and the lineal descendants of those 
who may be dead, by the Secretary of the Interior, as their respective 
rights may appear; that there be paid to the Nuc-quee-clah-we-muck 
Tribe of Indians of Oregon the sum of $1,500, to be apportioned snte 
those now living and the lineal descendants of those who may be dead, 
by the Secretary of the Interior, as their respective nas may 1 
t at there 25 paa to the Kathlamet Band of Chinook Indians of m 

ne sim o 


Chinook Indians of Ro gic pre the sum of $20,000, to be apportioned 
among those now living an 


against the United States for the lands described in the agreements or 

unratified treaties between the United States and said Indians dated, 
7, 1851; August 5, 1851; August 7, 1851; A 

ugus 851; August 9, 1851; and st 9, 1851: Pro- 

cided further, That if, after investigation by the cretary, he shall 

find that all of the Indians of either of said tribes or bands and their 


for such tribe or band shall be paid to any person for an a š 
the Interior shalt Ind and 
investigate what attorney or attorneys, if any, have rendered services 


any, shall be paid out of the sum hereby appropriated, in full payment 
of services rendered; and 

with respect to the attorneys and their compensation shall be final and 
conclusive: Provided further, That before any money is P mcs 
6 he shall first execute and deliver to the Secretary 
Q 


Mr. Curtis, Mr. President, I desire to make a point of order against 
that amendment, but during the pendency of it I should like to have 
the Senator from Oregon explain that , for the p of getting 
the facts rding it in the Recorp. As I understand, it is a claim to 
carry out the provisions of certain unratified treaties. Treaties made 
and sent to Congress were not ratified, but the Government ed 
to take possession of the lands without paying the Indians. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that is practically a statement of 
the facts with reference to the matter as briefly as it can be made. 
These cases are like numerous other cases of sharp practice that was 
indulged in against the Indians in the early days on the frontier, It 
is rather amusing to look back at some of the treaties that were at- 
tempted to be entered into. I was just reading one to my rng Sop 
on my left [Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama], where, instead of paying the 
Indians money, it was agreed to give them a silk dress or a calico 
dress or other such things in consideration for valuable tracts of land. 

These particular unratified treaties were negotiated pursuant to the 
acts of 1850 and 1851, which authorized commissioners to treat with 
the Indians and to make treaties with them for the cession of valuable 
tracts of land in Oregon. It had been the purpose and desire of the 
Government for a great many years to try to get these nomadic tribes 
of Indians together on one reservation, and in pursuance of that policy 
these treaties were made with them. 

Some of the treaties were ratified, but a great many of them were 
not ratified by the Senate, because it is supposed, although there is no 
record to show that fact, that the Indians ed to go on the reser- 
vations which had been designated ir the Government. They did not 
care to go long distances from the enisi where they had been accus- 
tomed to live and where they bad n accustomed to fish and hunt 
in times gone by. 

To show you how the Government treated these people, Mr. Prest- 
dent, I might say here that the claims under those treaties which were 
ratified by the Senate were paid a long while ago, and these are the 
only ones not paid. The Indians do not even ask interest on the 
amount of these claims, which I think are just. For instance, the 
Clatsop Indians ceded to the United States about 500,000 acres of land 
for a consideration of $15,000, a reserved to themselves only about 
4,000 acres. ‘The Government of the United States took that 600,000 
acres of land and treated it exactly as they have treated other parts 
of the public domain. They have sold it, and have received the mone 
for it; but, notwithstanding that fact, these claims have not been 
because the Government says the Senate never ratified the treaties. 
That land is amongst the most valuable land in the State of Oregon; 
it is along the timber ridges of the Coast R. an 


i glad that the 
Senator has withdrawn the point of order, because these claims have 


re 
insert “twenty”; and 
in line 22, before the word dollars,“ to strike out “one bi ed and 


forty-eight thousand five hundred” and insert “one hundred and - 
ay ge five bun 3 2 5 tak 

“ Sec. 20. For support ucation of Indian ils at the Indian 
school at Carlisle. Ila. 5 5 
Resting ee $7800, ie de dee ante ef 1s 

A $ available ; 159,500.“ 

The amendment was 5 af é 14855 
ne under the head of “South Dakota,” in 
section 21, on page 60, line 3, after the word “ dollars,“ to insert for 
the construction and equipment of a gymnasium building, $8,000"; 
and in line 5, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “ sixty-six” 
and insert ‘ seventy-four,” so as to make the clause read: 

Sec. 21. For support aud education of 365 Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at NANAS. S. Dak., and for pay of superintendent, 

61,500 ; for the construction and equipment of a — 2 te building 
8,000 ; for general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $74,500," 

The amendment was agreed to, 

A The next, amendment was, on pase 60, line 10, before the word 
thousand where it occurs the first time, to strike out “six” and 

insert “seven”; and in the same line, before the word “thousand” 

Where it occurs the second time, to strike out “ thirty-eight and insert 
thirty-nine, so as to make the clause read: 

For sig “ogre and education of 175 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Pierre, S. Dak., and for pay of superintendent, 532.000 for general 
repairs and improvements, K Bob; in all, $39,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
„„The next, amendment was, on page 60, line 16, before the word 

thousand,” to strike out “eight” and insert nine“; in line 17, 
after the word “ dollars,” to insert “for a new school building, 725.0007 
for remodeling boys’ building, $5,000”; and in line 21, Batore the 
word dollars,“ to strike out “sixty-one thousand five hundred“ and 
ree — hundred and two thousand five hundred,” so as to make the 

“ For support and education of 250 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., and for pay of 5 $48,500; for gen- 
e repairs and improvements, $9,000; for completion and extension 
of heating plant, $5,000; for a new school building, $35,000; for re- 
modeling boys’ building, $5,000; in all, $102,500," 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 9, after the word “ dol- 
lars, to insert for general repairs and improvements of agency 
buildings, $10,000 ; in all, $24,000,” so as to make the clause read: 
ta —— e ee ane 5 . he Yankton ee 127 — 

i for eral re an rovements of e. u 
510,000; in all. 224.000 K 10 aii 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendmen was, at the top of page 64, to insert: 

To complete the work of straightening the Duchesne River within 
the limits of the town site of Duc e, in the State of Utah, $2,000, 
to be immediately available and to be reimbursed to the United States 
out of the p s of the sale of lands within the ceded Uinta Indian 
Reservation opened to entry under the act of May 27, 1902, including 
the sales of lots within the said town site of Duchesne.” 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator in 
a of the bill if the town of Duchesne, referred to in the amend- 
ment, is an Indian town or embraces Indian lands? 

Mr. CLAPP, I understand it is within the reservation. 

Mr. Curtis. Is the land being sold for the benefit of the Indians? 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, some of the lands are being sold. They were taken 
by allotment. The item is recommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as necessary in order to serve the interests of the Indians on 
that reservation. 

Mr. Curtis. I will not make a point of order, then, against the 
amendment. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was a to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on 
page 64, after lina 8, to insert: 

“ VIRGINIA, 


“Sec, 23. For sup and education of 120 Indian pupils at the 
school at Hampton, Va., 820,040.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Washington,” on page 
64, line 21; before the word “ dollars,“ to strike out “one thousand“ 
and insert “one thousand five ne s0 as to make the clause read: 

„For support and civilization of the Qui-nai-elts and Quil-leh-utes, 
including pay of employees, $1,500." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 5, before the word “ thou- 
Prog to suia out “thirteen” and insert “ eighteen,” so as to make 

e clause read: 

For support: and civilization of Indians at Colville and APs rot 
Agencies, Wash., for pay of employees, and for purchase of cultu 
implements, and support and e Pitization of Joseph's Band of Nez Perce 
Indians in Washington, $18,000." 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 18, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “fifteen” and insert “ seventy-five,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

“For extension and maintenance of the Aryton system on lands 
allotted to Yakima Indians in Washington, $75,000, reimbursable in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of March 1, 1907." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 15, to insert: 

“For support and education of 300 Indian pupils at the Cushman 
Indian School, Tacoma, Wash., including repairs and improrerents, 
and for pay of sg oor ete $50,000, sald appropriation ng made 
to supplement the Puyallup ol funds used for said school.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 21, to insert: 

“That for the “Ag! pers of constructing re yf reservoirs to impound 
flood waters of the Yakima River to provide eubie feet of water 
per second of time at the reservation gates for the irrigation of 120,000 
acres, more or less, on the Yakima Indian Reservation, there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, $1,600,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 

nded in snid works by the Reclamation Service.” 
„ Jones. Mr. President, on page 65, line 23, in the committee 
amendment just stated, I ofter an amendment which has been suggested 
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by the department. I will say that the chairman of the committee re- 
quested me to look after the matter. 

Mr. Crapp. Mr. President, I have no objection to the amendment. 
We might as well close the matter up now. 

r PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amendment will be 
stated, 

The Secretary. On page 65, line 23, after the word “ provide,” it is 
preposed to strike out 1,500 cubic feet of water per second of time” 
and insert “for the total diversion of 516,000 acre-feet of stored water 
and natural flow during each irrigation season ”; and on page 66, line 
4, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “six” and insert eight,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

“That for the pepon of constructing storage reservoirs to impound 
flood waters of the Yakima River to provide for the total diversion of 
516,000 acre-feet of stored water and natural flow 8 each irriga- 
tion season at the reservation gates for the irrigation of 120,000 acres, 
more or less, on the Yakima Indian Reservation, there is hereby appro- 

riated, out of any more in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
$1,800,000, or so much thereof as may necessary, to be expended 
in said works by the Reclamation Service.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was a to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on 
page 66, after line 6, to insert: 

“That the lands within the project on the Yakima Indian Reservation 
owned ar Indians in fee or otherwise to the éxtent of 32,000 acres, 
estimated to be necessary for the support of Indians allotted within 
the project, for which a water supply of 400 cubic feet per second of 
time is uired, shall receiye water free of any and all cost or charge 
on account of said storage works.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 13, to insert: 

“That other lands under Indian ownership to the extent of 70,000 
acres additional, more or less, shall bear the proportionate acreage cost 
for 3 said storage waters in the river, except that provided for 
in the p ing paragraph, which cost shall be a charge against said 
lands to be paid on such terms and under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall prescribe.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 2, to insert: 

“That the claims for water of the owners of the remaining area of 
18,000 acres, more or less, of irrigable Indian land, the Indian title to 
which has been extinguished, shall be equitably adjusted by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior: Provided, That any payments by owners of said 
lands on account of sald storage works shall be deposited in the Treas- 
oF. to the credit of the United States.” 

he amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 2, to insert: 

“That the owners of eae en lands within the project shall pay the 

roportionate cost of the distribution and drainage systems upon such 
erms as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That 
no water shall be furnished as herein provided for until the owners of 
deeded or sold lands and Indians holding lands in fee benefited thereby 
shall have agreed to pay such proportionate share, such payments when 
received to be a part of the tribal funds of the Yakima Indians.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Wisconsin,” on page 
67, line 17, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “two,” and 
insert “three; in the same line, after the word * building,” to strike 
cut “an addition” and insert additions; in line 18, after the word 
“to,” to strike out “dormitory” and insert “ dormitories’; in line 19, 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out “sixteen,” and insert 
„twenty“; and in line 19, before the word thousand.“ to strike out 
“ fifty-four ” and insert fifty-nine,” so as to make the clause read: 

“Spec, 25. For the support and education of 210 Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Hayward, Wis., and pay of superintendent, $36,670 ; 
for general ag and 0 3,000; for building additions to 
dormitories, $20,000; in all, 859,670.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 1, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ three” and insert “ seven"; and in line 2, 
before the word “ thousand,” to strike out “ forty-eight” and insert 
“ fifty-two,” so as to make the clause read: 

“ For support and education of 250 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Tomah, Wis., and for pay of superintendent, $43,450; for repairing 
and rebuilding barn, $2,500; for general repairs and improvements, 
$7,000; in all, $52,950." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 4, to insert: 

“For support, education, and civilization of the Pottawatomie In- 
dians who reside in the State of Wisconsin, $9,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 7, to insert: 

“The time peor for bringing suits under the fifth paragraph of 
section 26 of the act approved April 4, 1910, entitled ‘An act makin 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau o 
Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911 

36 Stat. L., p. 287), be, and the same is hereby, extended to the 30th 
ay of June, 1913.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 17, to Insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of the sum of $1,500,000 set aside and held in the 
Treasury of the United States for the use and benefit of the Colville 
Indians under the provisions of an act approved June 21, 1906 (34 
Stat. L., p. 337), the sum of $45,000 to Hugh H. Gordon for his in- 
dividual services in behalf of said Indians, which sum of $45,000 is 
hereby appropriated for said Gordon's exclusive use and benefit out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the same 
soni be charged against the funds set aside for the benefit of said 

ndians.” 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, I make the point of order against that 
amendment, as being in violation of paragraph 3 of Rule XVI. It is 
general legislation on an Indian appropriation bill 

Mr. Carr. Mr. President, I will ask the Presiding Officer to with- 
hold his Ey re deference to the absence of the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. With that understanding let the amendment 
be passed over for the present. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the point of order made 
by the Senator from Kansas will be entered and further action on the 
matter deferred until the Senator from Georgia is present. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, under 
the head of “ th ony on page 69, line 12, before the word “ dollars,” 
to strike out “ thirty-one thousand and twenty-five” and insert thirty- 
two thousand five hundred“; in line 13, before the word “ thousand,” 
to strike out “three” and insert “ four“; and in line 15, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “thirty-four thousand and twenty-five” 
9 “ thirty-six thousand five hundred,“ so as to make the clause 
read: 


“For support and education of 175 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school, Shoshone Reservation, Wyo., and for 500 superintendent, 
$32,500 ; for general repairs and improvements, 4. in all, $36,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 21, to insert: 

“For continuing the work of road and bridge construction on the 
Shoshone Reservation, Wyo., 820.000, reimbursable in 
the provisions of the act of March 3, 1905.” 

The amendment was Agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. AsHURST. Mr. President, I desire, if I may be permitted to do 
so, to recur to page 17 of the bill where, commencing with line 14, 
there is an amendment reported by the committee which was discu 
a few moments ago, and against which a point of order, made by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CURTIS], was sustained. 

Mr. Curtis, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. Asuurst. Certainly. 

Mr. Curtis. If it can be done, I desire to withdraw the point of 
order and let the question come upon the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the Senator from 
Arizona to ask unanimous consent to recur to the amendment on page 
17, beginning with line 14. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The Senator from Kansas asks unanimous consent to withdraw the point 
of order which he made against the amendment and which was sus- 
tained. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The point of order 
is withdrawn, and, without objection, the amendment is ag to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, under the heading Utah,” and after the 
items now in the bill under that heading, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

5 ae 3 OFFICER. To come after all the provisions in regard 
o Uta 

Mr. CLAPP, Yes, sir. In support of the amendment I desire to make 
a short statement. 

This matter was referred to the Court of Claims. The court entered 
a judgment. Prior to the matter going to the court the amount due the 
Indians was drawing interest payable annually and was paid annually, 
but when it was merged into a judgment the comptroller held that he 
could not any longer pay interest except by direct authority of the 
Congress. This amendment is in part to cover that. 

In connection with that it appears that a great many of these In- 
dians have allotments upon which Irrigation rights attach, subject to 
forfeiture if the improvements are not carried on. In addition to that 
it appears that many Indians require help in the matter of making im- 
provements, getting stock, and so forth. the department recom- 
mended an appropriation to cover this whole matter, to be used In the. 
judgment and discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The SECRETARY. On page 64, after line 8, it is proposed to insert: 

“That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 


accordance with 


ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,305,257.19, being the net 


amount of a judgment rendered by the Court of Claims in favor of the 
Confederated Bands of Ute Indians, dated February 13, 1911, exclusive 
of the amount awarded for attorney’s fee, pursuant to the provisions 
of the jurisdictional act approved March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. L., p. 788). 
the same to bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from and 
after the date of said judgment, the amount thereof and the interest 
accruing thereon to be available for cash perme to the Indians or 
for expenditures for their benefit, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior (Mar. 3, 1909)." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, under the heading Oklahoma,” at the end 
of the provisions already in the bill under that heading, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Under the head of “Oklahoma,” subhead “ Five 
Civilized Tribes,“ on page 55, after line 3, it ts 8 to insert: 

For the pu e of reimbursing the trust funds of the Kickapoo 
Community in Mexico, said fond having been created under the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress of April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 89), for 
legal expenses necessarily incurred in defending said community, its 
funds, lands, and members from fraud, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to Py, to Okemah, who is now trustee 
of 11755 community, the sum of $41,000, the same to be immediately 
avallable.“ 

Mr. Lopes. Mr. President, I should like to hear that amendment ex- 
plained. It is a private claim. 

Mr. CLAPP. The explanation of the amendment is this: Some years 
ago these people had lands in Oklahoma, While it would take some 
time to go through the deta'ls of the litigation, these Indians were 
subjected to a great deal of expense that was unfair and unjust. They 
are now in Mexico, and in need not only of this item but the item of 
their lease money, which has not been paid them and which is due them. 
In order to clean up both matters, I have offered this amendment to re- 
imburse them; and I desire to offer one directing the Indian Office to 
pay their lease money over to them. 

Me. Lobak. Does this money go to the Indians? 

Mr. CLAPP. It goes to the Indians; yes, sir. I want to say that from 
all the information I have been able to get, those Indians, after the: 
went down to Mexico, became a contented, satisfied band of Indians and, 
in the main, are doing well. I have made inquiries from time to time 
about them—of course, the evidence which I have is all hearsay—and 
I believe it was a blessing to those Indians that we allowed them to go 
down there. They have these two items left; and the purpose of this 
coment is to clean up the matter, so that we may be through 
w 3 

Mr. Lopcr. I made the 71 because of the statement I saw in one 
of the hearings—that of the $2,000 heretofore appropriated for the 
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Kickapoos, I think, only $45 reached the Indians. The rest went in 


salaries. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is too true with reference to their agency in Okla- 
homa. I have no hesitation in saying, from the evidence I have ob- 
tained in these matters, that those Indians are infinitely better off in 
Mexico and come much nearer getting a fair return for what is theirs 
and due them than they ever did while they were under the jurisdiction 
of our own Government. 

Mr. Lopcr, If this money goes to them, Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection to the appropriation; but I do think, in view of the a propria- 
tion of $2,090 for the benefit of the Kickapoo Indians, of whi but 
$45 was spent in the expense of distribution, that we ought to be care- 
ful to see that this money goes to the Indians. 

Mr. CLAPP. So far as the law can safeguard it, this amendment pro- 
vides that the money shall be paid over to them. 

Mr. Lopes. I do not want it all absorbed in the salaries of agents. 

Mr. CLAPP, No, sir; I am as anxious to avoid that as is the Senator. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. In addition to that, I am going to ask for the adoption 
of an amendment to pay over their lease money to them. I send the 
eal Some amendment to the Secretary's desk. 

The SECRETARY. After the amendment just agreed to it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he Is hereby, authorized 
and directed to immediately cause to be deposited to the credit of the 
Indian owner in the First National Bank of Douglas, Ariz., all money 
known as lease money now on deposit with or in 5 under the 
control of the agents and officers of the Interior partment and all 
like money due or becoming due or collectible them prior to the Ist 
day of January, 1914, and belonging to any of the ican Kickapoo 
Indians now resident in the Republic of Mexico. The 5 ay such 
bank for any such money sh operate as the receipt of the Indian 
owner and as a complete release of all liability on the part of the 
one paying the said money as herein directed.” 

amen 


The SECRETARY. 
following: 
“For the construction of buildings for agency headquarters on the 
Coeur d'Alene Indian Reservation in Idaho, $30,000." 
The Prxestwornc Orricer. The Senator from Minnesota asks that the 
Without objection, it will He upon the 


amendment lie upon the table. 
e. 

Mr. CLAPP. I now offer the amendment I send to the desk, and ask 
8 No reading of the letter from the Interior Department in regard 
0 5 

The SECRETARY. Under the head of South Dakota,” on page 62, after 
line 19, it is proposed to insert the following: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay to A. C. Brink, of Pierre, S. Dak., the sum of $128.68 on account 
of repairs to a gas engine made while said engine was rented by him 
to the superintendent of the Pierre Indian ool, and being used 
during 9 and October, 1911, in digging a test well for the 
purpose securing a water supply for that school, and to charge said 
amont to the appropriation for Indian school, Pierre, S. Dak., water 
supply.” 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. In that connection, the Secretary will read 
the letter from the Secretary of the Interior in relation thereto. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFice OF INDIAN AFFAIRs, 
Washington, June 24, 1912, 


On page 21, after line 9, it is proposed to insert the 


Hon. CHARLES H. BURKE, 
House of Representatives. 


Sm: Answerin letter of June 17, 1912, relative to claim in 
favor of A. C. Brink, I have the honor to advise you that the bill orig- 
inally consisted of a of for 10 days’ rental of a gas engine, 
which amount was allowed by the Auditor for the Interior Department, 
and of $128.68 for repairs on the engine while it was being used by 
the Government. As the agreement for the rental of the engine did not 
expressly spet that the repairs should be made at the expense of the 
Governmen car: as their necessity appears to have been due, in part, to 
the negligence of the Government employees, the auditor held, follow- 
ing the decision of the comptroller dated March 26, 1912, in case of the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., that the damages were unliquidated 
and, therefore, were not of such a nature as the executive departments 
are authorieed to settle. The amount of $128.68 was, therefore, dis- 
allowed by him. 

Mr. Brink, the claimant, has a legal right to appeal to the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury at any time within one year from the date of 
settlement, which was April 24, 1912. 

However, as the tutory authorization 5 by you would 

robably be more effective in the settlement of claim, an item has 
Been prepared as requested and is transmitted herewith so that you 
may take such action as you consider proper in the matter. The o 
deems the charge a just one and recommends its payment. 
Respectfully, 


F. H. ABBOTT, 
Acting Commissioner. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. On page 43, at the suggestion of the Senator from Kansas 
IMr. Curtis}, we passed the item proposing to pay $5,000 to the estate 
of John W. West, beginning with line 1, going down to and including 
line 15. I desire to call ms, that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota moves to recur 
to page 43, lines 1 to 15, inclusive, the amendment which was tempo- 
rarily over during the absence of the Senator from North 
Dakota. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The amendment 
is before the Senate. The question is upon ing to the amendment. 

Mr. Curtis I simply asked that it be pas: over because the Senator 
from North Dakota was not here. 

5 It has mere been recurred to. Does the Sena- 
tor st tha passed over 

Mr, CLAPP. No; I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, o to the absence of some Senators 
there was an understanding that the bill would not be reported out of 


the committee to-day. Unless some Senator has an amendment he 
desires to offer I ask that the bill be laid aside until to-morrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hempstead. 
its enrolling clerk, requested the te to return to the House o 
Representatives the b g R. 25069) making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil ses of the Government for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1913, and for other purposes. 

The message also informed the Senate that the House of Representa- 
tives had elected JosHUA W. ALEXANDER, a Representative from the 
. of Missouri, Speaker pro tempore during the temporary absence of 


Speaker. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
s the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 331) extending appro- 
priations for the necessary operations of the Government under certain 
contingencies, and it was thereupon signed by the President pro 


tempore. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE) laid before the Senate the 
request of the House of resentatives for the return of the bill (II. R. 
25069) making appre ria for the sun elvil expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1913, and for other 


ca aarp 
r. Lopes. Mr. President, I understand that is a request for the 
recall of the sun civil Pop Ln bill? 

The PRESIDING Orricer. Ít is. 

Mr. Lonan. That bill has been referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and it is now under consiđeration that committee. I 
should think the chairman of the committee should be consulted before 
any action is taken. 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by one of the clerks 
at the desk that word was sent to the Senator from Wyoming, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, aad he said he had no 
3 to the — of the request of the House. 

r. LODGE. Then that is sufficient. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request of the House 
is complied with. 
REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of 5 to the p resolution (S. J. Res. 94) provid- 
g n 


f 
Was. on page 1, line 6, after“ Fairbanks,” to insert “a citizen. 
Mr. Lopas. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House of Representatives. 
The motion was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Lope. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
business, 


executive 
agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
business. Af 


The motion was 
eration of executive ter five minutes spent in executive 


session, the doors were reopened. 
HOUR OF MEBIING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to. X 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 o'clock p. m.) the Senate ad- 
journed until to-morrow, „July 2, 1912, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. STONE. I desire to ask that House bill 3321 be now laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is still pending before 
the Senate the resolution all this argument has hinged upon, 
and under the rules it is still before the Senate. I desire that 
there shall be some facts given to the Senate in reference to it, 
and as it is now in order, if the Chair will recognize me, I will 
present those facts. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator from South Carolina will pardon 
me, all I desire to do now is to submit the report of the Finance 
Committee and to ask for an order, and then to lay the matter 
temporarily aside. The consideration of the resolution of the 
Senator from South Carolina can be resumed. ; 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. With that understanding, I 
will yield to the Senator from Missouri, but I should like to 
have it clearly understood that it is done by unanimous consent 
in order that the resolution may be disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that as 
soon as this matter is passed upon, then the resolution of the 
Senator from South Carolina is to be taken up. Is there any 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STONE. Then I will move that the Senate now proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes. > 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That will make it the unfinished busi- 
ness, which ought to be done. 

Mr. STONE. I understand that automatically it makes it 
the unfinished business. . 

Mr, GALLINGER. It does. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it was the intention of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons], to lay before the Senate to-day the 
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report of the committee to accompany this bill, which was re- | Tasta I—Comparisons of rates of H. R. 3321 as passed by the House 
ported several days ago. I regret to say that an unexpected and as amended by the Committee on Finance—Continued. 
death in the family of the Senator from North Carolina has SCHEDULE B.—BEARTH, EARTHENWARE, AND Lass wann. 


meade his absence from the Senate to-day imperative. At his 
request I present now the report of the committee (No. 80), 
stating that I am advised there will be a minority report. I 
send the report to the desk. The report is somewhat lengthy, 
and I do not know but that every end will be served if it should 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask that the report be printed 


in the Recorp, because of the fact that it may take some time 4 cents per pound. 
to have it printed in document form, and Senators will then 3 5 
have it before them to-morrow morning in the RECORD, 2 . e ia 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and cents per pound. ... .. ... . do. 25 per cent. 
the report will be printed in the RECORD. Stoneware and earthenware cruci-| 15 per cent 20 per cent. 


Mr. STONE. And the formal reading of it will be dispensed Diss: 


with. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be dispensed with. 
The report is as follows: 
[Senate Report No. 80, Sixty-third Congress, first session.] 
TO REDUCE TARIFF DUTIES AND TO PROVIDE REVENUE FOR THE GOVERN- 
MENT, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 
Mr. Sroxe (for Mr. SIMMONS), from the Committee on Finance, sub- 
mon May Se ola the bur A. N. BAY te red ee tacit? duti dt CHED MET 
n May 8, e R. 0 uce tar utiles and to — X ` < 
rovide revenue passed the House of Representatives, and on May 12, 5 9 eee 
913. it was referred to the Finance Committee. Since that date and 
up to the time it was reported to the Sonate yonr committee has had 
this measure under careful scrutiny and analysis. 


Tron in pigs, iron kentledge, spie- | 8 per cent Free. 


As a result of this examination and study your committee wishes to . 
give its assent to the soundness of the general 9 cde les upon which 104 F B. 
this measure was originally constructed, as well as the theo upon 105 . Breas ote... 
which the revision of the tariff has proceeded. But while the pr. or Muck bars, bar iron d r 
of the proposed revision are conc and while the general line of their mered tron eee Ee 
application is bellexed to be beyond controversy, there have been other 106 | Beams and other structural iron 
See E e A Orr certain of these points: the: inquiries of the and steel 
r further analysis. m certain o ese points the inquiries o e 3 
eee 7 Lacs psn me positon nage by ne Md ik and Means 107 | Iron or steel plates, strips, sheets, 
omm o e House, while on certain others as n necessary y 
F ⁵•0—ſͤ.'œ P ] ] a Ik 
Following the lead of the House, your com ee has sou n the 
amendments it now proposes to the House bill to further carry out and 109 VVV 
rfect eory of establishing a revenue-producing ta: upon the 3 
Basie of competitive rates as a just and fair Taterpentation in the light 111 | Tron r iane sheets, ote., galva- 


of existing conditions of the latest authoritative utterances of the party 

in 1 upon that subject, and now submits the result of its labors 112 
with the confident belief that the enactment into law of the House Dill 

as amended will result in a more equitable distribution of the burdens 

and incidental benefits of our system of customs taxation; that it will 

tend to disint te the monopolies built up under the present system ; ° 
that it will arge opportunity to individual efort, uce the cost of 

living, and relieve the people from the burdens of the protective system 
strikingly exemplified the so-called Payne-Aldrich bill, which this 113 
measure is intended to e As reported to the Senate, the bill 114 
reflects the collective opinion of the Democratic Senators representing 116 
the party responsible for the proposed legislation, 

SUMMARY COMPARISON OF HOUSE AND SENATE RATES. 


-Before beginning a discussion of the changes made by the proposed 12¹ 
Senate eee 2 ae ee 8 5 eng age? = showine. the 
changes A y e nee Comm. e tiable and free 
lists 07 the ouse bill will be helpful. 


crude. 

The same, if tapered or beveled. .| 15 per cent 12 per cent. 

Steel products not containing | 10 per cent 8 per cent. 
8. 


cnn all 12 t. 
pere. per cen! 
vings.. 


Grit, shot, ete 
Iron or steel wire, covered or un- 
vered. 


Automobiles: 
Valued at $1,000 or less 
Valued between $1,000 and d 


$1,500. 
Finkieed pa of automobiles 
finished parts 


p 
Table I gives the House rates of the dutiable list and the proposed 


Bena A 1 the H rates on items transferred to the free list * dies 
‘able ves ouse à 
by the proposed Senate amendments. ° 125 Speen blanks, and washers...) 15 per cent 
Tann I.—Comperisons of rates of H. R. 3321 as passed by the House and T 0 ve 
as amended by the Committee on Finance. 128 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 
127 | Cast-iron pipes...........-.......] 2p 
128 
133 
137 Pod- |... 
1| Gallic acid 7 cents per pound. kins of metal. 
$ 13 cents per pound Needles for shoe machinery... .... 
$ cents per pound. 144 | Railway wheels and tires 
$ _—— per pound. 145 | Aluminum and alloys in crude |....- do 
14 25 per cent. 8 
— 8 3 20 . — 146 | Antimony bres 10 5 
p. id. Ee ae .. cen 
3: | Colors obtained from slizarin, an | 30 per Sat Free. 3e 
r (oe Nee , ß a AN N 
23 | Creosote oil Do. 152 
Anthracene Do. 154 
25 per cent. Io 
Man 40 per cent. 165 zine.. 
30 | Ethers with 5 per cent or less of 20 per cent. 169 | Iron and steel prod ucts n. 8. P. 1. 25 5 
31 Eien at nutgalls, Persian ber- | Free J cent per pound. Bogar F oo 
Ha at A igen | ho er eee and sludge machinery. 
37 15 cents per pound. 
a Aer 3 cent por pound. pos ard gon SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF, 
FENES cent. 
2 10 conte re Only a few changes of technical nature. 
l ianao bite: tase ak ae | te ot eet sre rer eee SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR, MOLASSES, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Ses * Paragraph 179. Duties of existing law extended to March 1, 1914. 
62 | Lithopone...............--------| 10 per cent 15 per cent. Paragraph 182. Chewing gum: House rate, 15 per cent; Senate rate, 
FFC 8 Do. 25 per cent, 
6s ä 9 as A SCHEDULE F.—TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


No change. 
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Tant 1.—Compcrisons of rates of H. R. 832f as passed by the House 
and as amended by the Committee on Finance—Continued. 


SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS. 


TABLE I.—Comparisons of rates of H. R. 3321 as passed by the House 
and as amended by the Committce on Finance—Continued. 


SCHEDULE K.— WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES OF, 


graph. Senate rate. 
— — 
ooo Free. 
189 Horses and mules, valued at $200 10 per cent. 
or less per head. 
o soy T st noe wemnes 10 per cent Free. K 
eee -| 10 cents per bushel. 6 cents per bushel. If finished or shaped, valued 
Oatmeal and rolled oats D 33 cents ae hun- not more than $1.20 per dozen 
dredwe s 
r Gees en} 15 DOr OONt <5 56255 9 cents = Valued above $1.20 per 
welght. ozen pairs. 
197 | Rice for fermentation purposes. -. } R cent. Camel’s-hair press cloth... 
198 CV O cents per bushel. Free — subject to 298 | Wool flannels and blankets above 
countervailing 50 cents pound. 
But d bu bs d pai d e 
200 utter an: tter substitutes...) 3 cents und. cents und. cents per pound. 
— Cheese and cheese substitutes... SO percents. ee n pax 314 0 „ alpaca and 
ETE cen Angora- 1 
208 Foo. a 5 . 2 
2 cents poun: of angora hair 
cent oi pound, 318 | Plushes, velvets, and pile fabrics.. 
209 5 
ans 10 cents per bushel. | Duties on wool extended to Dec. 1, 1913 
2o cents per bushel- | Duties on woolens extended to Jan. 1, 1914. 
215 | Groenhouse plants 25 per cent........ . SCHEDULE L.—SILKS AND SILK GOODS. 
217 15 cents per bushel. 
arouses 5 cents per pound. 30 cents per pound. 
223 1 cent per pound. 
227 F cent per pound. 30 cents per 
233 15 cents per pound. ts per pound. up, accor: to 
7 cents per pound. 5 cents per pound. weight and 
236 25 per cent........ 2 cents per pound. finish. 
35 cents per pound 
15 and 20 cents per pound. 
D401) WIIG MANS son.) ca cw sec cass ce ces 8 cents per pound. 18 cents per pound. welght and finish. 
Ground spices—only in the Sen- $1.25 pona up, 
ate amendment, 20 per cent according to 
additional to the House rates. weight and 
finish. 
45 per cent. 
SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, ETC. Do. 
Paragraph 254. Mineral waters imported in ckages of less than 1 25 per cent 
quart: House rates, rates provided for plus additional duty on pack- 
ages; Senate rates, House rates, but no additional duty on 3 
Paragraph 254%}. Restoring the internal tax on wine spirits or grape 
brandy used for fortification of sweet wines. : 25 per cent. 
Paragraph 2543. Placingataxonallspurious wines of 25 cents per gallon. -| 50 per cent. 
SCHEDULE I,—COTTON AND MANUFACTURES. yi — en 


Para- 15, 20, and 60 cents, 
graph. to 
mensions and 
1 weight of sheets. 
thread, yarns, ete., not ree. 
bleached, 5 etc. (be- 25 cents per pound. 
tween Nos. 80 and 99). 
Yarns, bleached, mercerized, eto. 2} per cent above SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 
. 342 | Ramie hat braldss .. 15 per cent 40 per vent. 
200 and over, bleached or un- Manufactures of ramie hat braids. 25 and 40 per cent. 50 per cent. 
bleached, ete. 347 | Ivory buttons, over 36 lines 40 per cent 35 per cent. 
Cotton sl -r 30 and less lines .-......-.2-.2|---2- S 50 per cent. 
257 | Cotton cloth, unbleached and not Shell and pearl buttons, over 2 . 25 per cent. 
laser (between 80 and 99). 3 
260 | Handkerchiefs, unhemmed . 26 and ess. Jo 50 per cent 
261 | Cotton collars and cuffs.......... Agate buttons A NGON 8 15 per cent. 
265 Stockings, etc., valued up to 70 351 | Crude artificial abrasives. -| 10 per cent Free. 
cents per dozen 353 | Fulminates 5 cent 
Valued between 70 cents and 354 | Gunpowder, ete 
$1.20. 
356 | Blasting cap; s 
Cotton gloves. ........-...-...--+ 358 | Raw furs. Pe 2 


267 | Bandings, belt mgs, bindings, etc. . 


Furs, dressed or dyed i 
rit e appl of oir 
T, aj 0 
than domestic animala. 
Hats, bonnets, eto 
367 | Glaziers’ and miners’ diamonds. . 
coral, crude.............. 
A 370 | Leather toilet. sets and similar | 30 per cent 
Single jute yarns not finer than 5 | 15 per cent 373 Women’s leather gloves.......... 
num 5 pairs. 
Over 5 numbers...-........-.| 25 per cent Men's leather gloves..............|..... S $3 dozen pairs. 
Threads of flax, hemp, or ramie, do . 376 | Harness and saddlery, n. 8. p. . 20 per cent 9 5 
from yarn of num or less. 1376 | Manufactures of amber and gut. 10 per cent 20 per cent. 
Finer than 5 numbers... . . 30 per cent........ . 80 N ² ;;. y Free. 
279 | Single yarns of flax, hemp, or | 15 per cent 378 | India rubber druggists’ sundries. .!.....do...........- 15 per cent. 
ramie, not less than 8 numbers. 379 | Manufactures of mother-of-pearl, | 25 per cent Do. 
Between 8 and 80 numbers. ..| 25 per cent 20 per cent. shell, hard rubber, ete. 
Gill nets, webs, etc., of flax, hemp, 30 per cent 25 per cent. 380 25 per cent. 
or ramie. 383 
Straw mattings and rugs......... 2 cents per square 386 
yar - 388 
Carpets, mats, and rugs of vege- | 35 per cent 30 cent. 
table fiber except cotton. “i 390 


20 per cent. 
40 per cent. 


Free. 

40 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
30 per cent. 


Flax tapes. 

Wearing apparel of flax, hemp, or 
ramie. 

Single jute fabrics for bags 

Pile fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie 

Bags of single Jea het. 5 aky 

Woven fabrics of „ hemp, or 
ramie, 


BEBB SE BEB 


1 New paragraph. 


1913. 


Tant II.—Free list, 


Para- 
graph. Article. House rate. Senate rate. 
403} | Alfzarin................---.+-----| 10 per cent | Free. 
Colors obtained from alizarin, an- Do. 
thracene, and carbazol. 
404 | Ammonia perchlor ate Do. 
4044 | Antimony ore, stibnite, and anti- Do. 
mony matte. 
416 | Fabrics of single jute yarns for Do. 
grain, wool, and other sacks. 
427} | Wool blankets valued at less than Do. 
428° | Blood, dre... Do. 
434 | Textbook Do; 
Braille tablets, objects and > 
ratus, t , Ote., used for the 
benefit of the blind exclusively. 
450. | Sand-blast machines, sludge ma- Do. 
$ ce and sugar machinery. Do. 
vole Maas eg a do Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
10 per cent. 
48i} engravers’ dia- 
miners’ diamonds, and 
mond dust. 
c A 2 cents per dozen.. Do. 
488 | Crude artificial abrasives......... 10 per cant........ Do. 
492 1 cent per pound. Do. 
Do. 
pe 
180 Do. 
498 | Glass ename. . Free. 20 per cent. 
505 Free. 
505} Do. 
pound. 
518 N 2 sais mote paeo 2 Fr paroni — a Ba 
522 on, iron kentledge, sp ei- per cent.. 5 
sen, wrought iron, steel scrap, 
ferromanganese, iron in slabs 
and blooms. 
532 | Lard compounds and lard substi- 15 per cent Do. 
537 .| 25 cents per ton... Do. 
537. 50 cents per ton Do. 
550 | Meerschanm, crude F. 20 per cent. 
559 | Needles for shoe machi ree. 
564 | Oatmeal and rolled oats.. 33 cents per hun- 
weight. 
57¹ Free. 
580) 
584 | Potash cyanide......-........... e 
585 ; subject to 
countervailing 
duty. 
600 | Soda cyanide..................... . 
6155 Steel 
die b 
alloys. 
621 „ domestic live ani . doo Do. 
626 | Extracts of nutgalls, Persian ber- Free eent per pound. 
r E EE 10cents per bushel.| Free; subject to 
countervailing 
duty. 
— ieee 0 per cent 50 
„ alpaca. 20 per cent 
652 Wool. cabins Presa Do. 


DETAILED DISCUSSION OF CHANGES BY SCHEDULE. 


While the preceding tables give in llel columns a synoptic view 
of all the changes in rates made by Committee on Finance in the 
House bill, a brief discussion.of the reasons for the more significant 
alterations made in each schedule will perhaps contribute to a clearer 
understanding of those changes, 

SCHEDUL® A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 

It will be observed that the most important changes made by the 
Senate amendments in Schedule A are found in paragraph 1, dealing 
with acids; paragraph 6, dealing with alizarin; paragraph 25, dealin 
with celluloid; paragraph 31, dealing with vegetable dyes; paragrap. 
37, dealing with gums; paragraph 46, dealing with oils; and paragraph 
62, dealing with zine pigments. t 

Under the present law, alizarin and colors obtained from alizarin 
and anthracene are on the free list. The House bill placed n 3 E 


10 Fr cent on alizarin and 30 per cent on colors obtained from 
and an 


thrucene. Under the present law colors obtained from carbazol 


and indigo pay a duty of 30 per cent and the House bill made no 


ixty-secon: 
the following 


nge. : 

The textile industries, the manufacture of leather, of pulp and paper, 
and of glass are among the heaviest consumers of chemicals and other 
products dealt with in Schedule A. In . on the status of the 
chemical industry in this country, reprin in House oor ga No. 326, 
d bears fase second session, page 317, the Tariff Board gives 

table showing the value of chemicals and related p: cts 
5 ed in the Industries mentioned, as ascertained by the census of 
Mo ee RISC EEE ES a ae Siri oes eM RRO VEE a 0, 971, 685 
jo ae RSS NAIL 28.7 038, 936 
Pulp and paper 
6 —TIpIp — — — —— 
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H. R. 3321 has made heavy reductions from the existing law in the 
rates on products of the industries enumerated above, and in a number 
of instances the Senate amendments have increa these reductions 
still further. On account of the extensive use of these colors in 
textile industries and in the manufacture of leather and on account of 
the heavy reductions made in the bill in the duties on the products of 
these Industries the committee thought it but just and fair that these 
dyeing materials should all be transferred to the free list, as pro- 
vided in the Senate amendments. 

The Committee on Finance has transferred creosote oil to the free 
list. Creosote oil is used on a very large scale for saturating w 
for the pur of its preservation. In the interest of conservation 
of our rapidly de resources of woods the committee has deemed 
it advisable to place this preservative on the free list, the end In view 
being of more importance than the revenue which would be derived 
from the small House rate. 

The Committee on Finance has transferred cyanide of potash and 
cyanide of soda to the free list. These products are dutiable respec- 
tively under the present law at 12} per cent and 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem. The House rate is specific and equivalent in both cases to less 
than 10 per cent ad valorem. In the interest of the mining industry 
the commitee decided to recommend their free admission. 

A reduction was made by the committee in the rate on linseed oll. 
The present rate is 15 cents per gallon; the rate prescribed in the 
House bill is 12 cents per gallon, and the committee recommends a 
further reduction to 10 cents per gallon. Linseed oil is made from 
fiaxseed. In the present law flaxseed is dutiable at 25 cents per 
bushel, H. R. 3321 reduces this duty to 20 cents per bushel, and the 
Committee on Finance has reduced it still further in the agricultural 
schedule to 15 cents per bushel to make the rate harmonize with the 
pro reduction on linseed oll. Linseed oll is used in enormous 
quantities in making paints and varnishes, certain soaps used in the 
textile industries, for making linoleum, and in numberless other ways 
justifying the reduction proposed by the Senate committee, 

A considerable reduction was made by the Committee on Finance 
in the rate on oxalie acid, viz, from 2 cents per pound to 14 cents per 
pound. H. R. 3321 made no change in the rate on this acid from the 
existing law on account of the heavy revenue involved. Oxalic acid 
is u heavily in the textiles, the leather industries, laundries, and 
in households, and for this reason the committee deemed a reduction 
in rate of one-half cent per pound advisable. 

In a number of instances the Senate committee has raised the rates 
in Schedule A of H. R. 3321; noticeably so in the rates on celluloid, 
calomel, alizarin assistants, lithopone, and zine pigments. The reasons 
for recommending higher rates are partly to compensate for the losses 
in revenue to be expected owing to the ane made elsewhere, and 
partly because the rates established in H. R. 21 seemed inconsistent 
with the rates on the raw materials entering into the manufacture of 
the products so affected. 

The Committee on Finance recommends a rate of three-eighths of a 
eent per pound on extracts of nutgalls, Persian berries, and sumac. 
These articles are datiable under the present law and were transferred 
to the free list in the House bill under the misapprehension that they 
are used in tanning leathers. They are used so only to a minimum 
extent, their prin 1 consumption being in the textile industries. 
They belong logically with other 5 855 extracts in paragraph 31, 
and for this reason the Senate committee placed them there. 


SCHEDULE B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE, 


A mg of the amendments made by the Committee on Finance to 
Schedule B shows that they relate princ ely to the following items: 
i Cement, which is transfer: to the free list. 


2) Asphalt, rock asphalt. and bitumen, which are made free. 
8) Mica, on which a new classification is introduced. 
4 Wea a a cameras, upon which the duty has been reduced 50 


ment, owing to the extensive and N use of this material for 
building purposes and for paving. Applied originally only in connection 

ns, cement is now rapidly becoming the fore- 
most building material and an 5 necessity on practicall 
every farm. With the ever- e 


estimated to be $220, 
at over $5,000, Cement is manufactured in country and at a 
cost no higher than anywhere on this continent. It is characteristic 
of the competitive sta of the cement industry of this country that, 
when some time ago the Panama Canal Commission asked for bids on 
4 A is of cement, with 12 foreign corporations bidding for 
the contract, the lowest bid submitted was that of a domestic corpora- 
tion, whose was accepted. This, in connection with the heavy ex- 
pog indicates that the cement industry of this country, when put on a 
basis, need fear no serious competition from foreign imports as 
long as the domestic producers remain in competition and content them- 
selves’ with reasonable profits, when it is considered that the bulky 
nature of the material entails heavy freight expenses, which in them- 
selves act as a deterrent against too active foreign competition. 
Asphalt: Asphalt, rock asphalt, and bitumen were put on the free list 
the Committee on Finance largely on account of their heavy use in 
road building and for street paving. There are two classes of asphalt, 
poa the natural sapaar found in lakes and imported mostly from 
Trinidad. Of this grade of asphalt practieally none is produced th this 
country. The other kind of asphalt is of inferior 8 and is obtained 
as a residual product from distillation of crude petroleum, the supply 
of which is chiefly controlled by the Standard Oil Co. and the manu- 
facture of which wholly above any competition from abroad. Petro- 
leum products are on the free list, and asphalt obtained from petroleum 
logtessly belongs on the free list. To put a duty on asphalt is equivalent 
to placing a direct tax on communities desiring to improve the condi- 
and streets. 
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established by the House bill, namely, from 30 per cent to 20 per cent 
ad valorem. A straight 30 per cent rate on mica of all grades, as 
ee in the House bill, would discriminate against the low-priced 
article, 

Photographic cameras: The Committee on Finance has eliminated 
from this schedule photographie cameras, at present dutiable under 
this schedule in paragraph 95, and has transferred them to Schedule N. 
The rate on pbotographic cameras under the present law Is 45 per cent 
ad valorem. In the House bill the rate is fixed at 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem, and the committee has made an additional radical cut to 15 per 
cent ad valorem, reducing the rate to one-third of the Payne bill. 

Photographic cameras are produced in this country as cheaply as 
anywhere in the world, and their manufacture, as well as their distribu- 
tion, is closely controlled. Photographic cameras are finding a steadily 
increasing use among the masses, and since this use affords one of the 
most legitimate and most educational means of recreation, it ought to be 
encouraged as far as possible. 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF, 


The bill as amended by the Senate committee made extensive changes 
in Schedule C in addition to alterations already made by the House 
committee in this schedule. 

The principal alterations made consist In placing pig iron, tron kent- 
ledge, splegeleisen, iron and steel scrap, ferromanganese, iron in blooms, 
loops, and slabs, steel Ingots, blanks, and billets, cast-iron pipes, and 
antimony ore on the free list, and in materially reducing the rates upon 
many of the heavy products of iron and steel as a result of transferring 
the foregoing basic materials to the free list. 

All of the enumerated products thus transferred to the free list, with 
the exception of ferromanganese, are produced in large quantities here 
at a cost which does not exceed that in other countries. They are all 
articles of prime importance in the industries generally, and, owing to 
their heavy and bulky nature, the relatively high cost of transportation 
in itself constitutes an impediment to excessive importations. In addi- 
uo to this, the industry is largely controlled by a few great corpora- 

ons. 

“ Judged by all available tests, the American iron and steel industry 


is fully able to sustain itself without Government aid. It has un- 
rivaled supplies of raw material well situated with reference to one 
another. It has the use of abundant capital and the best of business 


organization, as shown by the large profits earned and the large rein- 
yestments made in the industry. It is able to export in competition 
with foreign countries, as is freely admitted by its chief officials and 
as is shown by the figures of the Government. Were the domestic 
demand not so extensive as it has been, exports might be increased, 
and the testimony of the officers of the United States Steel Corporation 
shows that the prices abroad are about as satisfactory as they are at 
home. The industry has the advantage of low costs and when esti- 
mated from a rigid accounting standpoint. For all these reasons it 
may be regarded as well fitted from every point of view in which to 
establish rates of duty upon a strictly revenue-producing basis.” 

The House bill places iron ore upon the free list mainly because it 
was found that the domestic supply of iron ore was largely controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation and for the purpose of aiding 
the independent iron and steel manufacturers in their competition with 
this monopoly. 

Yor similar reasons the Committee on Finance thought that ferro- 
manganese should also be placed upon the free list. The United States 
Steel Corporation largely controls the domestic ore out of which ferro- 
manganese, which is a 3 material in the manufacture of steel, 
is produced. This corporation the ony, producer of ferromanganese 
in this country, but produces it only for its own use and consumption. 
It was thought under these conditions just that the independent com- 
petitors of this monopoly should be 3 to import this high- 
priced alloy free of duty, and that with fron ore and ferromanganese 
on the free list domestic competition would be strengthened and the 

rice of the finished products of iron and steel would be eventually 
owered. 

The changes otherwise recommended by the Finance Committee in 
Schedule C are practically all in the direction of reductions from the 
House rate. 

Having placed pig iron and allied products upon the free list, your 
committee felt justified in reducing the House rates upon many of the 

roducts of these raw and semi-raw materials, such as beams, girders, 
oints, car trucks, anchors, tin plate, etc. For this reason, as well as 

ecause the House rates were thought not sufficiently low to be com- 
petitive, further reductions were made in some of the more highly 
organized products of this industry. 

The committee amendment as to automobiles provides for reclassifica- 
tion of that paragraph and reduces the rates on low-priced automobiles 
33 per cent and 66 per cent, respectively, from the House rate, accord- 
ing to the value of the automobiles. The duty is likewise reduced on 
motor cycles, rail wheels and tires, and a number of other products used 
heavily in the industries. j 

The duty on aluminum is changed from an ad valorem to a specific 
rate and the House rate reduc about 1 cent per pound. It was 
thought by your committee that the circumstances justified a further 
reduction than that made by the House, and that owing to the great 
variation in the price of this product and the close alliance between 
the domestic and the foreign manufacturers, justified the substitution 
of a specific for an ad valorem rate. 

Of the yery few cases where the Senate committee has raised the 
rates on the items carried in the steel schedule, those of lead ores, 
gine ores, and zinc may be mentioned. In the House bill the rate 
upon lead ore is fixed at one-half cent per pound, which is a reduction 
of 664% per cent from the rate of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

The reductions made in the House bill on lead ore, zine ore, and zinc 
appealed to the Finance Committee as too radical and below the point 
or competition. In the interest of the industry. a continuation of 
which is absolutely essential for the welfare of the mining interests, 
the Senate committee raised the duty from one-half cent per pound 
to three-fourths of 1 cent per pound on lead ores, which was also the 
rate of the Wilson law. 

Zine ores were first made dutiable under the present law, the rate 
being one-fourth of a cent per und on ores carrying zinc in excess 
of 10 per cent and less than per cent, one-half cent per pound in 
excess of 20 per cent and less than 25 per cent, and 1 cent per pound 
on all ores in excess of 25 per cent. ties paid on importations of 
uine-bearing ores for 1910 show an equivalent ad valorem rate of 55.64 
per cent and for 1912 of 44.64 per cent. 

The House fixed a common duty of 10 per cent ad valorem upon zinc 
ore and zinc in bars. The rates appear to be somewhat lower than 
those upon lead ore or lead in bars. The metals are frequently found 


in association with each other and are extracted by similar processes. 
The committee has therefore reported the duty on zine in ores at 124 
per cent ad valorem and upon zinc in bars at 15 per cent ad valorem, 
which, though lower than the rate on lead, compares more favorably 
with it and will increase the revenue derived from importations. 

Antimony ores, which were placed on the free list by the Committee 
on Finance, are produced in this country only to a very limited extent. 
A duty on this article is exclusively for revenue purposes, but consider- 
ing the extended consumption of antimony for manufacturing purposes 
in many lines of industrial activities the reyenue from imports of anti- 
mony ore are dispensed with. 

The rate for the so-called basket paragraph of this schedule, imports 
under which are very heavy, is under the present law 45 per cent ad 
valorem; in the House bill it is reduced to 25 per cent, and in the bill 
as amended by the Senate committee a further reduction of 20 per cent 
is made, or below one-half of the present rate. 

To sum up, the changes made by the Committee on Finance in Sched- 
ule C may be classified under two general heads those relating to iron 
and steel and those relating to other metals. 

(a) In general, the committee was of the opinion that the rates fixed 
by the House on iron and steel were too high. The evidence produced 
in recent investigations of the steel industry has 8 shown 
that that branch of manufacture is making large returns and is amply 
able to hold its own in the world market, as well as against foreigners 
in the domestic trade. Iron and steel products are essentially neces- 
saries, and a reduction of rates on them to the lowest possible point is 
in line with the principles laid down by the party in past years. Not 
only, therefore, has the committee thought t to carry the heavier 
products to the free list, but it has made a general cut upon all of the 
more immediate derivatives of these products. 

(b) On the other metals, lead, zinc, etc., it has been thought that the 
rates established by the House were too low, and consequently mod- 
erate advances were made over the House bill. 


SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF, 


The Committee on Finance recommends no change in this schedule, 
except such as are of technical nature, Involving merely a change in 
verb age in paragraph 171, in order to bring out fully the intentions of 
the bill and to avoid possible litigaticn. 

In paragraph 174 the provision giving certain concessions to box 
wood of American production reimported into the United States in the 
form of boxes filled with oranges and lemons has been enlarged, so that 
the concession will now apply to boxes made of American wood filled 
with all kinds of fruit. 


SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR, MOLASSES, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


The Committee on Finance, after a careful study of the manufactur- 
ing and marketing conditions of sugar, deemed it advisable to recom- 
mend that the sugar duties now in force shall be extended up to and 
including the 28th day of February, 1914. after which date the provi- 
sions regulating such duties as established in H. R. 3321 shall become 
operative. The purpose of this extension was to permit the sugar 
already contracted for under the custom prevailing in this trade, and 
which contracts were made under tariff conditions now in existence, to 
be disposed of at the prevailing rates. In paragraph 182 the committee 
eliminated the House provisions with reference to sugars tinctured, col- 
ored, or adulterated after being refined. This provision was taken over 
from the law now in force and is i kg sohag there on account of the 
rates provided In the Payne-Aldrich bill for sugar. The changed status 
of dutiability of sugar under II. R. 3321 would seem to make such a 
provision superfluous and might lead to unnecessary litigation. 

In this paragraph chewing gum was made dutiable at 25 per cent ad 
yalorem. Under the law now in force chewing gum, if imported, is 
classified as a manufactured product, not elsewhere enumerated, and 
dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem, and if this classification were to 
continue ander H. R. 3321 the rate would be 15 per cent. In view of 
the fact, however, that the rate on gum chicle, which is the principal 
ingredient of chewing gum, has been doubled under the proposed law, 
such a rate seems Insnfficient. A rate of 25 per cent on an article of 
this character is legitimate and in harmony with the plan of H. R. 

321. 


SCHEDULE F.—TORACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
No change whatever is recommended by the Committee on Finance 
In this section. - 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS, 


In an effort to mitigate the high and rising cost of living, the House 
bill placed on the free list a number of agricultural commodities, 
many of which are not the direct product of farm labor but are the 

roducts of great industrial establishments carrying on their manu- 

urs with the most improved methods known to modern industry. 
For the same reasons the rates on other items of this schedule have 
been reduced. The Committee on Finance bas placed on the free list 
additionally live animals used for food purposes, wheat, eggs, lard com- 
pounds, and lard substitutes, In a number of instances it has recom- 
mended further reductions in the House rates, such as on butter, cheese. 

as, meat extrac cocoa, currants, and other articles of minor impor- 
ance. It has made in this schedule only two important changes in 
rates in the other direction. It has restored a duty on*oatmeal and 
rolled oats, making it 33 cents per hundredweight. or one-third of the 
existing rate, and has increased the duty on rice used for fermentation 
purposes from one-eighth of a cent, as provided in the House bill, to 
one-fourth of a cent per pound. 

The Senate committee has placed for revenue purposes a duty, of 
one-tenth of a cent per pound on bananas. Bananas are admitted free 
under the existing law, and were left on the free list in the House bill, 
A small revenue tax on this article was deemed justifiable, in view of 
the fact that the importation of bananas to this country is a practical 
monopoly of the United Fruit Co, On account of the perishable nature 
of bananas and the smallness of the tax, it is not believed it can be 
readily shifted to the ultimate consumer, 

The House bill and amendments made by the Committee on Finance 
fully recognized the paramount interests of our agricultural popula- , 
tion by placing agricultural implements of every kind and description, 
fence and baling . coiton bagging and tles, low-priced blankets, 
boots and shoes, cement, nails. lumber, coal. harness, saddles, cotton 
gins, wagons, carts, bagging for grain, wool and other bags, sewing 
machines, and many other products of daily utility on the free list. 
In common with the rest of our people, our agricultural popolation 
will sbare in the benefits brought about by tbe reduction of the duty 
on sugar and its eventual elimination. The substantial reductions 
made all along the line on cotton and woolen goods, wearing apparel 
of every description, on crockery. household furnishings, and utensils, 
hardware, and similar products of our factories, will remove a con- 
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siderable part of the burden of tariff taxation now borne by the farmer 
as well as the dweller in the city and the laborer in the factory, fields, 
and mines. 

SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 


An important change made in this schedule, with reference to 
imports, was the elimination of the additional duty assessed on con- 
tainers of mineral water of certain sizes. The duty on these being 
specific, there seems to be no valid reason to depart from the practice 
established over 70 years ago ss an integral part of our tariff legisla- 
aon and only infringed upon in exceptional cases, namely, not to 
assess duty on containers with contents dutlable at specific rates. 
Otherwise this schedule was left intact, as being, in connection with 
Schedule F. tobaceos, and the manufacture of tobacco, two of the 
heaviest and most legitimate revenue producers. 

The Committee on Finance has added to this schedule a 8 
repealing the 3 of using wine spirits, or grape brandy, for the 
fortification of sweet wines, free of tax, and appropriate adminis- 
trative machinery is provided. The amendment provides for the 
modification of the present statutes relating to the tax upon the wine 
spirits or grape brandy used in the fortification of pure sweet wine. 

Section 42 of the act of October 1, 1890, relating to this subject, 
reads in part as follows: 2 

“That any producer of pure sweet wines who is also a distiller 
+ > œ may use free of tax in the preparation of such wines 
so much of such wine spirits so separated by him as may be necessary 
to fortify the wine for the preservation of the saccharine matter con- 
tained therein, * * etc.” 

Section 45 of said act provides in part as follows: 

“The use of wine es free of tax for the fortification of sweet 
wines under this act shall be begun and completed at the vineyard of 
the wine grower where the grapes are crushed and grape juice is ex- 
pressed and fermented.” 

The tax for the manufacture and use of wine spirits for all other 
purposes is $1,10 Pag gallon. The statutes just referred to were later 
amended to provide for a charge of 3 cents per gallon for the wine 
spirits of grape brandy thus used to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment while attending and making the fortification of said sweet wines. 
It will be noted that under this statute there are two classes of wine 
producers who are entitled to this privilege of 3 cents per gallon wine 
spirits. First, the wine producer “ who is also a distiller.” Secondly, 
the wine producer who has his winery at the vineyard.” All other 
manufacturers and users of these wine spirits must pay $1.10 per 
gallon. This discriminates, first, against all wine producers who are 
not distillers and who do not have their wineries at the vineyard, and, 
55 it discriminates against all other makers and users of wine 
spirits. 

There is no sound reason for this legislative favoritism. During the 
fiscal year 1 June 30, 1912, there was used in the Toring of 
sweet wines 6,322,303.9 gallons of this wine spirits or grape brandy. 
If this had been subject to the internal-revenue tax of $1.10 per gallon, 
the same as that paid by the users thereof, instead of paying 8 cents 
per gallon as provided for in this law, the revenue during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912, would have been increased $6,954,534.29, 
and if these wine producers had to pay the tax which they ought to 
have paid, except for this special favoritism shown by the statutes 
above referred to, the revenue of the Government would have been in- 
creased since 1890 by $65,702 601.59. In other words, by this legisla- 
tion, a bonus has been (ibe to the producers of pure sweet wine of 
$65,702,601.69, nearly all of which has gone to the California wine 
roducers. 

R A paragraph has been added to this schedule imposing upon wines 
known in the trade as “spurious or artificial’ wines an internal-reve- 
nue tax of 25 cents per gallon, and requiring that all containers of 
wines or liquors which contain benzoic acid, benzoate of soda, salicylic 
acid, or fluorides shall be labeled with the per cent of such contents. 

This was for the purpose of subjecting to taxation such wines as are 
made from the pomace of grapes, berries, or other fruits, where the 
alcohol strength of such wine does not exceed 24 per cent by volume. 

In these low-class wines the chemicals above referred to are fre- 
quently added for the purpose of preservation and preventing fermen- 
tation. 

SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


The Senate committee has followed very closely the provisions of the 
House bill with reference to cotton manufactures. Most of the changes 
were made after consulting customhouse officials for the purpose of 
facilitating administration. 

The House bill fixed the rate of duty on cotton yarns according to 
ihe number of the yarn and upon cotton cloth according to the number 
of the yarn contained in the cloth. The House bill provided a rate for 
cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, etc., at from 73 r cent on cotton 
made from yarns of lowest number, increasing to 274 per cent where 
the highest number of yarns in the cotton cloth exceeded 99. It also 
provided that cotton cloth when bleached, dyed, ete., shall be subject to 
a duty of 24 per cent ad valorem in addition to these rates. 

For the purpose of preventing any doubt as to whether the 24 per 
cent duty would be added for each one of the processes, the Senate com- 
mittee expressly designated the rates to attach to cotton cloth when 
bleached, dyed, etc., giving in each instance the 23 r cent increase 
from the rate on cotton cloth in the gray and providing only for one 
increase of 24 per cent, even though one or more processes are used on 
a single piece of cloth. 

It will be observed that the 24 per cent increase contained in the 
House bill applies to cloth when bleached, dyed, etc., whether the 
bleaching, dyeing, etc., takes place before or after the cloth was woven, 
but the House bill does not provide for an increase of the duty on 

arns if the yarns are bleached, dyed, etc., before the process of Weav- 
Ths takes place. The bill as reported provides for an increase of 23 
per cent upon yarns when bleached, ed, etc. This makes no in- 
crease upon the rate of duty upon the cloths. It was 4 5 a ques- 
tion as to the place at which the 24 pe 

The House made it on the cloths whenever they were bleached, dyed, 
etc., and the Senate committee made the increase take place with the 
yarns instead of the cloths if the yarns used by the weaver had already 
been bleached, dyed, etc. The increase was intended to be placed on 
account of the processes of bleaching, dyeing, etc., and the Senate 
made the increase where the process takes place. 

The Senate committee reduced the duty on cotton card laps, roping, 
sliver, or roving, from 10 per cent ad valorem pa cent valorem, 
The House bill provided a ooy upon hose and hose and stockings, 
if valued at not more than 70 cents per dozen, of 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem. e Senate committee this so that hose valued at not 
more than $1.20 per dozen bear a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
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Ide House provided for a duty on cotton gloves of 35 per cent ad 
valorem. These gloves are of a class not generally in use, and the 
Senate committee increased the oe to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The House made a duty on handkerchiefs and mufflers composed of 
cotton, 30 per cent ad valorem. The Senate committee reduced the 
dut upon handkerchiefs and mufflers, not hemmed, to 25 per cent ad 
alorem. 

The Senate committee increased the duty on collars and cuffs from 
25 per cent ad valorem, to conform to the duty provided on products 
manufactured from cotton cloth. 


SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


The fundamental amendments proposed by the Senate committee 
to Schedule J consist in transferring hemp, tow of hemp, flax, and tow 
of flax, hackled, etc., to the free list. These amendments are strictly 
in line with the general purposes and objects of the revision, and bring 
hemp and flax into line with all other textile raw materials. 

Burlaps, or fabrics of simple jute yarns, used for making bagging for 
grain, wool, and similar agricultural products are also transferred to 
the free list, thus giving the farmer generally, and especially the grain 
and wool producers, the same relief as is given the cotton growers by 
putting jute cotton bagging on the free list. 

Corresponding reductions are also made in the duties on practically 
all manufactured products composed of flax and hemp. 

SCHEDULE K.—WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


The essential changes in Schedule K and their significance may be 
reviewed as follows: 

(a) The Senate committee, as a result of its investigations, thonght 
that the rates on tops and yarns in the House bill, tes materially 
lower than the rates in the present law, were still too high, and there- 
fore reduced them from 15 per cent to 5 per cent. 

(b) It was thought inconsistent to retain a schedule dealing with 
cotton hosiery and leave wool hosiery to be covered only in general 
language, Hence a wool hosiery schedule corresponding to the cotton 
hosiery grouping has been introduced. 

(c) There was thought to be no good reason for the retention of a 
duty on goat hair when wool was free, hence the hair of the Angora 
goat, alpaca, and other like animals have likewise been relieved of duty. 

(å) Reductions have been made in the derived products of goat hair, 
such as tops, yarns, etc., to adjust the schedule to the basis afforded 
by making goat hair free. 

Essentially the plan of duties on wool and woolens devised by the 
House has been left unchanged in its basis, the changes being mostly 
in the direction of reductions. Wool blankets valued at less than 40 
cents per pound were made free, and the duty on low-priced hosiery was 
reduced and the duty on the higher quality increased. 


SCHEDULE ,.L.—SILKS AND SILK GOODS. 


Articles dutiable under this section are justly considered luxuries and 
subject to as high duties as purposes of revenue will rmit. Con- 
sistent with this view, H. R. 3321 has made but very slight reductions 
in the ad valorem rates, and expected revenues to be derived from this 
schedule are e the same as those obtained under the existing 
law. The House bill, however, substituted throughout this schedule ad 
valorem rates instead of s fie rates as at present. The Finance 
Committee has not raised the rates provided in the House bill except 
in the instance of certain handkerchiefs, and in the rates on ribbons 
where the gay was raised from 40 per cent ad valorem to 45 per cent 
ad valorem. nversely, it has reduced the rates on yarns, threads. ctc., 
of artificial silks from 35 per cent ad valorem to 25 per cent ad 
valorem. With the view of protecting the expected revenues. the 
Finance Committee recommends the adoption of specific rates which are 
3 the equivalent of the House rates in the first four para- 
graphs of this schedule dealing with partially manufactured silk. spun 
silk, silk in the gum, velvets, and chenilles. The adoption of such 
specific rates was most recat, recommended by importers, domestic 
manufacturers, and customs officials alike, all of whom have convincingly 
argued that it is practically impossible to ascertain the value of im- 
roe under these paragraphs; they belleved the rates on an ad valorem 

asis would lead to much litigation and inyite undervaluation to the 
serlous impairment of revenues. 

797 75 rates, however, necessitated a wide differentiation in the rates 
established according to the ne or the width of the material, fine- 
ness of yarn, and degree of manufacture. Such a system of cumbersome 
rates may seem undesirable from a theoretical point of view, but for the 
purposes of practical administration of the law it was thought advisable. 


SCHEDULE M.—PAPER, BOOKS, ETC. 


The House bill made very heavy reductions in the rates in this 
schedule and transferred about 46 per cent of imports under this 
schedule on the basis of 1912 to the free list. 

The average ad valorem rate was lowered from 21.42 per cent to 
11.85 per cent, a reduction of approximately 45 per cent. 

The Finance Committee has raised the average ad valorem rate to 
12.35 per cent, and this slight raise is due principally to changing the 
ad valorem rate in the House bill to specific rates. The reasons for 
doing this are the same as given in connection with Schedule L. The 
verbiage of some of the principal paragraphs was changed and the scope 
somewhat enlarged, and in this way what is thought a more satisfactory 
pg ager was arrived at in accordance with the recommendations 
made by the trade, 


SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 


This schedule embraces a variety of manufactures with little or no 
generic 1 between them and not covered by any other 
schedule in the tariff law. 

The plan of arrangement in this schedule called for the transfer of 
a number of items scattered among other schedules amounting to many 
millions of dollars in value, and also the transfer of certain items from 
the dutiable schedule to the free list, and vice versa. These changes 
brought about an 3 increase in the average ad valorem rate to 
33.5 per cent as indicated in the report submitted with the House bill. 
The chief cause for this apparent increase is the transfer of $52,000,000 
worth of laces and braids and similar articles of luxury, dutiable at 60 

cent ad valorem, which hitherto were dutlable under Schedule J. 
beg an additional cause tending in the same direction may be mentioned 
that many million dollars of imports dutiable at comparatively low ad 
valorem rates or low ad valorem equivalents, such as coal, coke, and 
leather, were transferred to the free list in the pro bili, while, on 
the other hand, the duty on cut diamonds and other luxuries was raised. 
and in some instances the raw materials used for these luxuries pla 
on oe dutiable list, which indireetly increased the average ad valorem 
ra 
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The Finance Committee made rather extensive changes in this sched- 
ule, not only as far as the rates are concerned. but also with a view 
to eliminating possible ambiguity and uncertainty as to rates applicable 
to the individual items. This necessitated a broadening of the language; 
in some instances, an entire reconstruction of the respective pa phs. 

The Senate committee has raised the rates on ramie hat braid and 
manufactures thereof, because they are in the nature of luxuries, coming 
into bread competition with corresponding articles made of silks, also 
because of the tax on the raw material. 

For like reasons a minimum specific duty of 36 cents a gross on 
pencils is proposed for the House rate. Increased duties are also pro- 
yided on toilet sets and leather gloves. 

The paragraph relating to buttons was reconstructed, assessing a 
higher rate of duty than is provided for in the House on buttons where 
foreign competition is heaviest, and lowering the duty below the rate 

rescribed in the House bill on buttons in which a competitive basis 
as not yet been reached. 

The 3 blasting caps was raised from 75 cents per 1.000 to 
$i per 1,000, so as to put an impediment in the way of importers of 

lasting caps of low quality, the use of which might involve loss of 
life and limb to the consumers. 

Crude marine corals and meerschaum were made dutiable by the 
Finance Committee for reasons needing no further explanation. 

Against these and other instances where the duty has been raised, 
the Senate committee has gone equally as far, if not farther, in the 
opposite direction. It t crade artificial abrasives, fulminates, 
gunpowder, ete., glaziers’ and miners’ diamonds, harness, saddlery, 
not specially provided for, surgical catgut, unexposed photographic 
films, on the free list. It also made heavy reductions on agate but- 
tons, cheap fur wearing material, manufactures of mother-of-pearl, 
hard rubber, photographic cameras which were transferred to this 
schedule from Schedule B. The rates in some few instances, notably 
in the case of films for moving-picture exhibits, were changed from an 
ad valorem to a c basis, for the purpose of prot revenues 
and to prevent undervaluations. 

The mate committee has changed very materially the provisions 
of 5 358, furs, etc., both in substance and in rates. Raw 
furs, hit on the free list, were made dutiable in the House bill at 
10 per cent ad valorem, being considered a legitimate revenue product, 
and in this view your committee concurred. They differed from the 
House, however, as to the ultimate result of such a transfer for the 
following reasons: In 1912 imports of raw furs into the United States 
were valued at $17,000,000, and the report accompanying the House 
bill estimates an import under the 10 per cent rate of $14, ,000 with 
& corresponding revenue of $1,400,000. 

These last figures seem unwarranted in view of the fact that exports 
of raw furs for 1912 were valued at $14,360,000, leaving a net surplus 
of imports over exports of only a little over $3,000,000. To what ex- 
tent the raw furs of animals of the United States enter as a factor 
into the exports can not be established, but reliable testimony from 
interested and disinterested parties forces the conclusion that an over- 


whelming of the American trade in imported furs is for reexport. 
Under such conditions the eventual revenue would be very considerably 
below the estimates of the House if the dealers are to take advan of 


the drawback provisions of the law. ‘This, it seems, however, is rather 
problematical, owing to the fact that the sorting and other operations 
necessary to prepare the furs for export involve almost insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of their carried out under strict govern- 
mental supervision, as is required by the Sper get? Department for 
drawback purposes. It seems, also, obvious that with a 10 cent 
duty, if the benefit of the drawback is unavailable, the American fur 
traders would have small opportunity to carry on their business in the 
world markets against me ts of other countries with raw furs on 
the free list. The net result of levying a duty of 10 per cent on raw 
furs would, therefore, in all 1 be, first, an absolute loss of 
a large amount of rts, with all the international exchange of mer- 
chan which this involves, and, second, only a comparatively small 
net revenue. For these reasons, because furs have always been 
on the free list and are on the free list in other countries, it was 
thought best not to incur the risk of a hea curtailment in our 
export trade in this commodity at this time, where other sources of 
reyenue are open to the Government and an extension of our foreign 
trade is deemed so im — from such considerations, 
has retransferred furs to the free List. D 
and ex- 


accessible or eventually to 
education, but it saw no reason why art objects purchased abroad 
by the possessors of wealth, intended to be stored away in private 
mansions for the delectation of the owners and some few privileged 
friends and often bought merely to gratify a desire for ostentation 
and irrespective of cost, should not pay a reasonable duty toward 
the support of the Government. 


THE FREE LIST. 


Changes in the free list have, for the most part, been treated with 
sufficient fullness in connection with the respective schedules from 
which ar were transferred. 

Table II gives a summary of the articles on the dutiable list of the 
House bill which have been transferred to the free list, and need not 
be enumerated again. 

Crude marine corals, glass enamel, crade meerschaum, oatmeal and 
rolled oats, as also extracts of nutgalls, Persian berries, and sumac, 
on the free list in the House bill, have been transferred to the dutiable 
list. Crude marine corals used in the manufacture of ornamental 
articles and crude meerschaum used in opin Bye piace ms pipes are 
regarded as Inxuries and therefore proper objects of taxation. 

In the House bill fusible enamel is on the dutiable list. As a result 
of its investigation the committee did not see any tenable reason wh 
giass enamel should not be placed in the same category with fusi 
enamel and likewise subject to a revenue duty. 

Extracts of nu is, Persian berries, and sumac were placed on the 
free list in the House bill under a misapprehension, as hereinbefore 
stated in the discussion of the changes in Schedule A, and they were 
restored to the dutiable list for the reason there 
a human food, their 


Oatm and ro on while used as use for 
this p se is circumscri and can not be regarded as one of the 
necessaries in the sense that bread and many other 4 


— Mle tot these ts a small duty of 

was advisable m u ucts: a uty o 

per hundredweight, Phat teins a 8 of 66.6 per cent from the 
rate in the existing law. 


The other alterations made in the free list are eee descriptive, 
and were made for the Sa ea of facilitating the administration o 
the law. This is notably the case in paragraph 647, dealing with 
barbed and baling wire, and in paragraphs to 658, dealing with 
works of art, the scope of which last paragraphs has been somewhat 
restricted. In paragraph 585, dealing with potatoes, the same coun- 
teryailing provision was used as is carried in paragraph 646 on wheat 
inetd ae e 1 so . * ipart 125 3 wheat, a products 

rom countries that le no duty on corresponding exports 
from the United States will be admitted free. rS $ 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF IMPORTS AND REVENUES, BY SCHEDULES. 


To arrive at a fair comparison of customs operations under the present 
law with those of the House bill and under the amendment popoe b; 
the Senate committee, the same items must be considered under cach 
respective schedule; that is, any item that is dutiable under either the 
present law, the House bill, or the Senate amendment must appear in 
the comparison throughout. For example, raw wool being dutiable 
under the present law, free under the House bill, as well as under the 
amendment peepee by the Committee on Finance, the import value of 
raw wool and similar materials must spans in. Schedule E throughout. 
Similarly, furs, which are free under the present law and were again 
transferred to the free list under the amendment proposed by the 
Senate committee, appear in Schedule N throughout the comparison. 

The same process was followed all along the line in the construction 
of Table ITI herewith appended. The itemized imports under the re- 
spective schedules of this table are estimates only. They have all been 
recalculated and the results are therefore not comparable with the 
corresponding data furnished in the report on H. R. 33215 


TaBLE III.—Comparatire statement of imports, revenues, and average 
ad valorem rates, by schedules, the present law and under H. R. 
3321 as passed by the House and as amended by the Senate for a full 
year after all its provisions have been in full operation. 


$50, 649, 306) $78, 597; 232| $76, 651, 232 
$17, 731,323| $16, 252, 475 $14,092, 370 


18. 


$25,029, 173 
1888,40 


Pe ee 8108, 743, 850 8111, 865, 725 
A $40,196, 


111, 865,725 
$50, 951, $40, 196, 15. 
93 


35. 


Duties. 
Average rate of duty 92 825,371, 424 
(per cent) 
SCHEDULE H. 
Imports 421, 978 $21, 911, 066) $21, 911, 066 
— 945| $13, 937, 140 $18, 937, 140 
n a T es OE re i ee ee Bee e 
cent 
SCHEDULE L 
. EA 
‘Average rate of duty ore ee ose a TR tS i pawv awe enn a aa — 
dent) 3 
1 The rates in this schedule remaining the same as under the House bill and as in 
the existing law. The increase in the-eeiimated dutate as also the average ad valorem 
rate is due in the value of im 
? Though rates are not the estimated show an increases over 
1912 because the latter was a year of to the termina 
of the countries prodi commodities dutiable under 
Schedule H. In anticipation of the er eee termination 


after the 
of these ts the importations were increased. Normal under existing 
tates of duty may Dow be expected sinee the 0 A — 
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Tant IlI.—Comparative statement of imports, revenues, etc-—Contd. | TABLE IV.—Disbursements 


.} $62,964,947) $61, 699, 031| $62, 457, 271 
320, 815, 320, $16,176,747] $9, 789, 


15. 


| $370, 741 $26,939, 782 


$48, 361,374) $96, 120, 000 $96, 120, 
$12, 548, 


Average rate of duty 
(per cent) 


SCHEDULE M. 
Imports $24,736, 141 
8 $3,145,955 811, 426,841 811,420,841 
12. is 
Imports $179, 254, 
88 550,301,998], $0,282, 559| $10,000, 220 
(per cent) = | 
pans Fe 
r » 780, 7285108, 000, 327 $147,367, 238 
Average rate of d +000, sorts 
cent)..... gad A 27. 84 40 | 


The predominant features of this table are the great reduction in 
average rates and the increase of imports to be admitted free under 
the amendments proposed by the Senate committee. The House bill 
has free listed imports valued, on the basis of 1912, at $103,000,000; 
this amount has been increased under the amendment proposed by the 
Senate committee to $147,367,000. Partly owing to this trans- 
fer, and also owing to the reduction in the House rates, the total reve- 
nues under H. R. 3321 as amended by the Senate Committee on 
Finance have been reduced from $257,583,000 to $247,780,000, a 
total reduction in revenues from imports of $9,600,000. The average 
ad valorem duty levied on imports for the year 1912 under the exist- 
ing law, as shown by this table, was 36.86 per cent; based on esti- 
mated imports under the House bill, the ad valorem rate was 27.84 
per cent; and under the amendment 2 by the Senate com- 
mittee the Average rate is reduced still further to 26.67 per cent. 

Expressed in percentage, the reduction in the average ad valorem 
tate = a imports made by the amendments of the Senate committee 
s as follows: 


Per cent. 
From the rates under the existing law! 27. 64 
i¥omw the-retes of the. Hote: bil - . . 4.22 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES. 


Revenues for the current fiscal year, and especially those from cus- 
toms receipts, though covering a period of-transition from a policy of 
high protection to a policy of competitive tariff legislation, will be 
fully equal to the expenditures appropriated for the corresponding 
period. 

3 The estimates were made by Treasury experts on lines usually 
adopted in such contingencies. Table IV, as below, gives a balance 
sheet for receipts and disbursements for the current fiscal year. 


Tann IV.—Disbursements of the Government and estimated receipts 
under H. R. 8821 as amended by the Senate committee for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914. 

Statistics of the ordinary receipts and expenditures 

; ment, including those of the Dost Office Be 
those for the Panama Canal, the sinking fun 


of the Govern- 
rtment, but excluding 
and the national bank- 


note redemption fund.) 


Estimated rev- 
enues for fiscal 


Item. ear ending 
une 30, 1914. 
RECEIPTS. 
Revenues for 10 months under H. R. 3321 as amended, less duty on 
Sight ik SEG CG eS Pte gD pabene eee on $173, 250, 000 
Duties on imports under the Payne bill for 2 months, exclusive of 
sugarand wool, additional under Payne bill.. 40, 650,000 
Duties on sugar 8 months under Payne bill a 
H. R. EG SCA PTI ESE A EAN 47,000, 000 
Duties on wool 5 months under Payne bill. , 830, 
Total:customs sept oo 50 ob senso cedewpescescd cuss 266, 730, 009 
Internal revenue (including $5,000,000 from tax on cotton futures)... 297 , 000, 000 
Wine and liquor tax under amended H. R. 3321 for 6 months 25.000.000 
7 9 


aE the Government and estimated reccipts 


under H. $321, ete.—Continued. 


It will be seen from Table IV, as above, that according to expert 
pra phe the estimated death for the current fiscal year will ex- 
ce 100,000. 


expenditures by about $2, . For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, during which period the House bill as amended by the 
Committee on Finance will have been in full operation, the additional 
customs revenues allowed for in the above estimate, owing to the con- 
tinuation of the Payne rates for part of the year, will not be available. 
But the income tax, as well as the tax on spurious wines, wine and 
grape brandy used in the fortification of pure sweet wines, and the tax 
on cotton futures will have been operative for a full year, and the rev- 
enues so realized, together with the natural increase in customs re- 
celpts, will, it is confidently expected, more than equal the economical 
needs of the Government, 

SECTION II.—THE INCOME TAX, 

In ascertaining the taxable income of an individual the House pro- 
vision of the bill allows an exemption of $4,000 and allows no addi- 
tional exemption on account of wife or children, except in the case of 
a wife living 8 apart from her husband, in which case the 
wife may be independently taxed and would be entitled independent! 
to an exemption. By paragraph C of the bill as reported, and whic 
paregrapti s amendatory of n 3 of 8 of the bill as it 
passed the House, your committee reduces the amount of exemption 
of net income to $3,000 and allows on account of marriage an addi- 
tional exemption of $1,000 to either the husband or wife where they 
are living together, but not to both. In the case of a minor child or 
children living with and dependent upon the parent such parent is 
allowed an additional exemption of $500 for one minor child and up to 
$1,000 on account of minor children, except where both parents are 
taxable, in which case no exemption is allowable on account of chil- 

3 By the amendment the lowest possible exemption to any one 
person would be $3,000 po the highest possible exemption to any one 
88 $5,000. While the amendment may make no wide difference 
n the volume of revenue derivable from the tax, it is deemed equitable 
as recognizing the added 8 on account of marriage and chil- 
aren ang salutary as emphasizing the family as the unit in our social 
structure. 

Paragraph D is further amended to obviate the constitutional objec- 
tion to computing the tax on income accrui prior to the date on 
which the amendment to the Federal Constitution authorizing the tax 
went into effect. The proposed amendment is repeated in the text of 
the bill wherever necessary to secure uniformity and effectuate its in- 
tent and purpose. The practical effect of the amendment, in connec- 
tion with other provisions of the bill, is to continue in force the present 
corporation tax to March 1, 1913, and to compute, assess, and collect 
the income tax for the remaining months of the calendar year, allowing 
for these 10 months five-sixths of the deductions authorized by this 
section of the bill. Thereafter the tax becomes computable, assessable, 
and payable on the income for each succeeding calendar year. 

Your committee conceived that so much of the provision of para- 
graph E as requires lessees of real estate to make return of rents and 
withhold and y the tax would prove, in many cases, impracticable 
of administration and propose to amend the paragraph in this respect 
by requiring the landlords to make their own returns, except in cases 
where the tenants, by the terms of the lease, are required to pay the 
State and municipal taxes, local assessments and cost of insurance, 
maintenance and repairs against the property, in which cases the 
tenants are authorized to deduct the tax from the gross rental and 
poy, the same. The amendment further provides that where the owner 
s a corporation the tenant shall not be required to deduct the tax 
from the gross rental, but that the corporation shall be required to make 
the return and pay the tax. 

The paragraph is further amended by requiring that when under 
a contract entered into before this act takes effect “the payment to 
which the taxable person is entitled is required to be made without 
any deduction by reason of — 4 tax imposed, the obligor shall not 
be compelled to make such deduction or withhold the income tax,” 
but shall be required to give notice to the collector of the payment 
made as a part of his return, which payment is thereupon required 
to be computed as a part of the income of the taxable person.” If 
the obligor fails to give such notice to the collector, then “he shall 
be personally Hable for the tax if the same is not paid by the taxable 

rson.” 


Paragraph F is amended so as to provide that nothing in this 
section of the bill shall apply to “ business leagues, nor to chambers 
of commerce or boards of trade, not organized for profit of a private 
stockholder or individual; nor to any civic league or organization 
not organized for profit, but operated exclusively for the promotion 
of social welfare.” 

Immediately following the foregoing amendment a further provision 
is inserted to meet the cases of States, cities, towns, and other political 
subdivisions which are in receipt of income from sources other than 
that of taxation and about w 


ch question was raised that such in- 
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comes might be held subject to the tax. One State 
from the gross earnings of a l company to which a land grant 
was made by the State years ago. city u its contracts with the 
street railway companies is entitled to a certain per cent of the net 
ad cd per annum. While it was regarded improbable under the 
provisions of the bill that these revenues to States and municipalities 
would be construed as taxable income, to foreclose all doubt the amend- 
2 is inserted expressly exempting such revenues from the operation 
(o act. 

Paragraph F is further amended by the insertion of the following : 

“That mutual life insurance companies shall not be required to 
return as a part of their income any ponn of premium deposits 
actually returned to their policyhotders within the year for which the 
income tax is paid, nor any portion actually ed to the policy- 
holders by being applied as a deduction from the amount of the pre- 
mium otherwise due the company within the year for which the income 
tax is returned.” 

The paragraph is also amended so that in ascertaining net income a 
corporation, 2 t-stock company, or association may deduct interest on 
an amount of indebtedness equal to the sum of one-half of its combined 
bonded indebtedness and paid-up capital stock, instead of on an amount 
equal to its capital stock, as provided in the bill as it passed the House, 
and the paragraph is further amended as follows: 

bat in case of indebtedness wholly secured by collateral the subject 
of sale in ordinary business of such corporation, joint-stock company, or 
association, the total interest secured and paid by such company, cor- 


ys n revenue 


ration, or association within the year on any such indebt ess may 
deducted as a part of its expense of doing business.” 
Attention is invited to an amendment proposed to paragraph H. A 


peculiar situation exists in Alaska. Under a Federal statute the rail- 
roads of that Territory are subject to a license tax of $100 per mile of 
‘track per annum. About all but one line of the railroads in the Terri- 
tory are insolvent, and on portions of some of them operation has 
practically ceased. The Department of Justice, the railroad companies, 
the people of Alaska, and all others concerned seem to a that the 
$100 a mile is a futile tax and should be superseded by some other form 
of taxation. To meet the situation an amendment is proposed which, in 
addition to the normal tax of 1 per cent, subjects the railway corpora- 
ticns doing business in Alaska to a 4 per cent tax on their net income 
from the business done in that Territory, and provides that this addi- 
tional tax shall be in “lien of the license tax of $100 per mile per 
annum now imposed by law.” 

Your committee have submitted other amendments to this section, 
but these go to administrative detail rather than to substance. The 
graduation of the income and the rate of tax imposed are unchanged, 
and other substantive provisions remain as they came from the House, 
save in the respects Indicated in the foregoing. 


SECTION IIt.— TAX CN CONTRACT FOR FUTURE DELIVERY OF COTTON, 


felt authorized to select for this perpos tue were of erates in ypas 
cotton exchanges o è coun 


y 
ton that there is a 
tracts for the future 


exchanges nominally for the purchase and sale for future deliver 18 
n- 


fiable b ging 
and sufficiently large to deter the activi su 
exchanges for the sole pu: of speculation and gambling in the dif- 
ferences of price created from time to time by fluctuations frequently 
artifically produced. 

The committee believes the subject matter to be one fit for the im- 
position of a proper tax, not only because of its indirect influence in 
eliminating a parasite which has afflicted the business of dealing in 

urchases of cotton for future delivery, but because it will result in 

collection of a considerable sum of revenue from a source which 
in its usual operation produced abnormal profits from a business that 
is not susceptible of just taxation in any other way. The committee 
is advised that since 1907 no official record of the extent of the deal- 
ings on the cotton exchanges in contracts for future delivery is accessi- 
ble to the public, but reliable estimates fix these dealings at about 
130,000,000 bales annually in recent years. It seems to the con- 
sensus of opinion that about 10 per cent of the contracts of sale and 
urchase of cotton for future de 2 is embraced in that branch of 

e business known as hedging, and that the other 90 per cent thereof 
is of a speculative or gambling character, where no delivery of the 
product is ever really intended to be made. If the effect of the pro- 
. or is to Spero the rere N of —— and to grt 

tact that part o ealings resorte ‘or hedging , the 
revenue derived from this tax should amount to about $7 000,000 a. year, 
and if its imposition does not have the effect of poy inte the - 
bling or speculative end of the business the revenue derived therefrom 
will be enormously in excess of this amount. 


SECTION IV.—ADMINISTRATION, 


The committee deemed the amendments of the House entirely too 
@Grastic. We found the tax administration features of our Govern- 
ment were scattered back for half a century, here and there, chaotic, 
somewhat confusing, but, at any rate, with nearly all debatable points 
adjudicated, and we thought it better to leave the law for the present 
substantially as it is, making a provision for a joint committee of the 
two Houses to revise, pen E and codify, and to report back to the 
House Ways and Means Committee by the Ist of January next. 


It is believed that in nearly ory case where we struck out a pro- 
vision of the House bill it was new legislation. Some of the new legis- 
is = Bee obviously right we have left it in. 


some few amendments for statistical purposes. One of 

them will be found inning on line 12, e 215, and going down 

— f including line 17 on same page, and others a 11 same pur - 
e 


be noted by the reader as he goes thron, k 

Another of these provisions will be found beginning on line 21, on 
page 219, going down to and including line 7, e 220. Every Senator 
wiil recognize there has been a great deal of trouble in determining 
the precise ad valorem equivalent of a specific duty where many articles 
are in the same paragraph and where the Government's statistical re- 
turns are made for the entire paragraph. ‘This is especially true with 
regard to jumping duties.’ ye thought in this amendment to get a 
Ust or enumeration of articles in sufficient detail as to time and 
quantity and value to obviate the trouble which has been referred to. 

We do not think that the new and extensive power of giving to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, without appeal, the right to determine the 
existence or nonexistence of a foreign market should be given. It 
was putting too much power into one man's hands, especially when 
it is remembered that the Secretary of the Treasury would not be the 
person to exercise the power, but some al agent of the Treasury 
would be, the Secretary acting, necessarily, upon his report without 
much personal 1 of the facts. 

The House bill required a fee of $1 with respect to each separate 
appraisement. We t 5 a fee of $1 with respect to the appraise- 
ment of an invoice would be sufficient. 3 

The House required also a separate fee of $1 for each separate pro- 
test with regard to each article protested a did not t the pro- 
test as to e and the protest as to duty to be Included in one 
document. e saw no more reason why the various grounds of ob- 
jection to the action of an appraiser should not be included in one docu- 
ment and one fee to cover it ali than why various counts should not be 
placed in a declaration as in a court of law, one fee including them all. 
At present there is no fee required to be paid at all. 

On page 235, lines 3 to 9. inclusive, we struck out the language giving 
inquisitorial and judicial functions to an appraiser, and lea it to 
the discretion of the general appraiser or Board of General Appraisers 
whether an importer could be present himself or by his attorney to ex- 
amine and cross-examine witnesses. We substituted for that provision 
the language beginning on line 20, pase 230, ng down to and includ- 
ing the word “Appraisers,” on line 6, page 231, and required reasonable 
notice to be given both to the importer and to the Government of the 
subjects and times of hearings, and permitting the attorneys resent- 
ing both to be present, but admitting the use of affidavits as being nec- 
essary sometimes to take the place of oral testimony and as being sim- 
pler than depositions. 

We adopted the House provision on line 17, same page, saying that 

an appraisement or reap- 


the absence of 5 would not invalidate 
praisement, but with an amendment that this should apply only to the 
in interest had demanded inspection of 


cases where neither pa 
the merchandise or 5 e. 

We with the House in its policy of doing away with the con- 
tingent-fee arrangements between lawyers and importers at the ports of 
entry, and we undertook, in the language beginning on line 7, down to 
and incl line 13 on same page, to strengthen and clarify its pur- 
Rowe. We believed with the Ways and Means Committee that a great 

1 of unnecessary litigation 2 been brought about and perpetuated 


entry. 

We struck out the very drastic lan of ton fice, line 3, down to 
and including line 9, page 235, giving to the report of a collector or 
chief officer of customs the whole force and effect of a 5 of a 
United States district court, without the right of appeal or any other 
right. We had doubts of the constitutionality of that provision, but no 
doubt at all that it was of very doubtful expediency. 

You will note an amendment, beginning on line 9, down to and 
including the first word on line 12, page 236. We thought the decision 
of the rd of General Appraisers and of the appraisers ought to be 
published in full when either the board or the Secretary of the Treasur 
desired. Thus the reasons for the decision would appear to the enlight- 
enment both of the officers and of the importers. 

e struck out the language of the House, beginning with the words 
“and in,” on line 13, page 236, down to and including the word 
“ defendant,” on line 17, which placed the burden of pra at all stages 
of litigation upon the defendant; that is, in court. nder the present 
law the burden of proof rests upon the Government as long as the 
goods are in the custody of the Government and before they are deliv- 
ered; then the burden shifts to the importer. 

We struck out paragraphs U, V, and W of the House bill, all being 
new, and, in our opinion, drastic and capable of abuse, if not certain 
of ab is was more fally true of paragraph U, where 
an innocent American importer could have been punish and in some 
cases even bay bankrupted, because of the refusal of a firm in a 
forei country submit its books to our inspection. Paragraph V 
of House bill carried this principle very much further, and penalized 
not only those engaged in the importation of merchandise, but those 
“engaged in dealing with such imported merchandise,“ which might 
have been stretched to cover the case of a retail merchant In the heart 
of South Dakota to whom goods had been shipped without any knowl- 
sopo upon his part of whence they were imported or how. 

ragraph of the House bill provided for a registry of commis- 
sionaires or purchasing agents in each of the United States consulates 
abroad, and undertook to give our Government what was closely akin 
to extraterritorial jurisdiction in foreign countries. We thought that 
the United States Government and its people would not permit any 
such exercise of authority and jurisdiction by another Government in 
our own country and that we ought not to attempt to exercise it 


251, 
8 therein,” on line 7. 


long as the 

should be entitled to the same r 
New York or California, and ce 

oods into the pers 

ch 


rights or privileges than either. A g 
New foreign materials w 
had not paid duty at New Orleans and which were taxable under the 
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minittee struck out subsection 7 of paragraph J, page 263, 
imported in 
m ef some 19 or 


ing an endless 
have had in nearly every case the better of it, and in 
finitely the better. 

The provision on page 267 providing for the withdrawal for home 
consumption of cigars manufactured entirely of tobacco imported from 
any one country, provided the manufacturing is done under such a pan 
lations as the 2 of the Treasury may prescribe, and pr ed 
that the United States Government shall put a stamp upon the con- 
taining the cigars to indicate their character and the country of origin 
of tobacco of which made and place of manufacture, was adopted to meet 


a condi reva ili in this country and to enable the independent 
— of tobacco to have better chances with the ‘Tobacco 
Trust. It was furthermore done because where e made ont of 


Cuban tobacco are manufactured in Cuba the Cuban Government affixes 
its stamp, which attests the 
connoisseur is controlled the presence or absence of that stamp. 
why cigars made of 1 the same tobacco 
af a Government stam here, atteetieg the saase perity of origin, ete, 
a ernmen 8 ng the same of origin, etc., 
thus putting cigars made out of Cuban tobacco im the p Cae pe market 
upon an equality of opportunity of sale with cigars made out of Cuban 
tobacco in the Cuban market, provided only that the 1 was 
done under such rules and regulations as to prevent any possibil of 
fraud in 5 other tobaccos for the ones attested by the Gov- 
ernment to compose the cigars. It is believed that this proviso will very 
largely increase our revenue because it will encourage the importation 
of Cuban tobacco, paying a very high duty, by increasing the sales of 
rs made out of Cuban tobacco upon American soil. 

e struck out the dumping clause of the House provision, first, be- 
cause it applied to onl utiable articles, and if to be applied to any 
articles at all it to us it ought to apply to all; secondly, if it 
did apply to all it was 2 under an unfriendly administration, of 
being as a_means of increasing the duty noon dutiable articles 15 
per st and of putting articles upon the free under a duty of 15 

cen 
Verne provisions contained in the existing law with ard to under- 
valuations and the increasing tax because of it up to 70 per cent is a 
and, as we are informed and believe, 


‘here was no reason 


On lines 11 to 17, 
circuit courts of appeal in certain cases concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Court of Customs folie The Cow 

arise in Portland, Me., or 


in Washington. 
in San we thought the settlement 
ce of the citizen 


and consider the revenue administration laws—simplify, revise, r- 
monize, and codify 


hearings and employ an expert clerk, a stenographer or 8 rs, 
repo! M ouse 
and print it for the nse of the Senate and the House, and required it 


oe for the purpose of the sum of $15,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

line 18, pa 276, has already been ex- 
p ng tended to Piset a possible constitutional 
objection to the retroactive power of Congress and to continue the ọld 
excise law in operation until the new income-tax law shall become 
operative. 

RETALIATORY DUTIES. 


The Committee on Finance calls special attention to Beall yarns 
designated to furnish the President with power to impose duties 
of a retaliatory character upon all articles comprised in a specified 
list. For some years there has been a development of maximum 
and minimum tariffs abroad, and in not a few instances the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been compelled to see its citizens sub- 
ected to harsh and discriminating tariff treatment abroad without 

able under the law to afford relief. The tariff act of 1909 
recognized this situation and established a general maximum schedule 
of duties 25 per cent higher than the general or minimum rates of the 
law. This maximum schedule has emberrassing, clumsy, and 
inadequate, and the situation under it has been less satisfactory than 
that which previously existed. No material advant have been 
derived from it, but, on the contrary, it has stood in the way of suc- 
cessful commerce with other countries. The 3 now recom- 
mended will, it is believed, place in the hands of the President powers 
which, though extensive in their sphere, are sufficiently circumscribed 
to permit of their being exerted within the limits assigned them without 
disturbing the general fiscal system of the United States. Wise use of 


the retaliatory power it is reasonably to be expected, bring about 
equitable arrangements with those countries which do not now afford 
us fair treatment, and it is probable that the weapon thus provided will 
be so available and effective as to render its actual use en ly unnec- 
essary under end ordinary conditions. 

Accordingl e bill H. R. 3321, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, is reported back with 
tion that as amended it do pass, 

Mr. STONE. In this connection I wish to send to the desk a 
concurrent resolution, and I ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. ; 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 6) was read and 
referred to the Committee on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 

there be printed es of the report (S. Rept. No. 80) of 

the Finance Committee of the Senate, accompanying the bill (H. R. 

8321) to reduce tarif duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 

ment, and for other purposes; 20,000 copies for the use of the House 
of Representatives and 10,000 for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have polled the Committee on Printing on the 
concurrent resolution and I report it back and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to state to the Senate that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, the Senator from North 
Carolina, will to-morrow on the assembling of the Senate make 
the statement he had intended to make to-day, giving a general 
analysis of the bill and such observations as he thinks proper 
to add. He is not able to be here to-day, but he will be here 
to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH cf South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. I ask that the unfinished business may be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before that is done—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to give notice that on Monday next, 
July 21, I will address the Senate, after the routine morning 
business, on the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
immediately following the statement by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sramons], which is to be made to-morrow, I 
will address the Senate upon the tariff bill, not to interfere, of 
course, with the notice already given, although the Senator from 
Utah has known of my purpose for some time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri asks 
a the consideration of the tariff bill be temporarily laid 
aside. 

1 That the unfinished business be temporarily 
aside. ‘ ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri asks 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. ‘There 
being no objection, it is so ordered. 


COTTON TIES AND COTTON BAGGING. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate resolution 
134, as follows: 


amendments, with the recommenda- 


the ry of Commerce be, and is hereby, di- 
te the recent advance in price of 


rected to inv bagging used in 
baling cotton; the advance in price of ties used banding or 
possible time 


baling cotton; and to report to the Senate at the earliest 
the cause or causes for said advances. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, some time in 
the early spring—about the usual time when the prices for cover- 
ing and putting in marketable order the great commercial crop 
of the South were being considered—inquiries were coming in 
from the merchants and from different sources throughout the 
South as to just what would be the current price or what would 
be the status, so far as any legislation is concerned. I was un- 
able to answer that, as I suppose other Senators interested were 
unable to answer it. 

Subsequent to that there have come letters in great numbers 
calling attention to the fact that, without any reason, the price 
of this common article, the covering of the American cotton 
crop, has advanced 2 cents a yard, aggregating a cost to the 
producers of cotton of $1,800,000. The parties engaged in the 
manufacturing business, as I am informed from the Department 
of Commerce this morning, are only 14 in number. Those 14 
are subsidiaries, according to my information, to the American 
Manufacturing Co., 63 Wall Street, New York. 

I have attempted to investigate to find what is the reason for 
this rise in price from 8 cents a yard last year, on exactly the 
same covering, to 10 cents a yard this year, and I have been un- 
able to find it. There is no report current that the jute crop has 
been short; there is no report that there has been any excess 
in the cost of labor; but at the arbitrary will of these few 
parties engaged in this industry, in the preparation of the 
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article. $1,800,000 is to be added to the cost of marketing a great 
product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is rather refreshing to me, 
because in the past I have always heard the Senator from 
South Carolina say that the reason for these extreme prices 
has been the tariff. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is the cause, in my 
opinion, now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The pending bill provides that cotton bagging 
shall be free. So, I say, it is quite refreshing to me to hear 
the Senator now ask for reasons why there is an increase in the 
price of cotton bagging. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Utah 
well knows that those engaged in this business have been pro- 
tected by a duty that forbade competition and importation. 
Realizing the danger which now threatens them and knowing 
that they have this one stroke at the American people, they are 
holding them up to get $1,800,000 before they are forced by the 
Democratic tariff to deal fairly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator ought to know that the few manu- 
facturers of this country of cotton bagging have not a million 
eight hundred thousand dollars on hand, nor any considerable 
portion of it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I suspect that is one of the 
reasons why they want to get it. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wanted to call the Senate’s attention to 
was that the rate on cotton bagging is only six-tenths of a 
cent a square yard. Now, the Senator from South Carolina 
rises in his seat and says the price has adyanced 2 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the very face of free bagging. I say to the 
Senator that there is some other cause for increased prices 
besides the tariff, as I have told him in the past. Instead of 
being increases by American manufacturers in the future, he 
will find the foreign manufacturers dictating to the southern 
planters as to what they shall pay for their cotton bagging. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All I have to say in reply 
to that is that on account of the duty existing previously the 
great arteries of trade through which the article passed were 
preempted by that duty, and it takes some time even with a 
smaller duty for trade to become accustomed to the fact that 
the markets of our country are open to competition. Now, 
with free bagging a thing that is possibly permanent—and which 
I hope will be permanent under the. long stretch of Democratic 
rule that lies before us—they are getting ready to go out of 
business, and as a last stroke under their monopoly and under 
their protection they are exacting $1,800,000 from the people 
who are dependent upon them for this cover. 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturers of cotton bagging have 
very little cotton bagging on hand to-day. There is no question 
about it, and I do not want the planter of the South to be 
misled, and I promise him foreign dictation in prices after the 
passage of this bill. After this tariff bill becomes law, the 
American manufacturers of cotton bagging will be wiped out of 
existence, and the Senator knows that that will be the case. 
He has admitted that they will cease making these goods. The 
southern planter will be the sufferer. I want the Senator to 
remember that I predict this day that the cotton planter of 
the South, as soon as the American manufacturer is destroyed, 
will pay more for his cotton bagging than last year, and it will 
be an advance of more than six-tenths of a cent a square yard, 
the present duty. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If this is a sample of their 
beneficence to the cotton planter I should like to contribute to 
their destruction, which I have consistently done up to the 
present. But I want to call attention to the fact, Mr. President, 
that there is some cause, and the people who produce this article 
are entitled to know what that cause is. 

Mr. President, there are other Senators here who have re- 
ceived communications like my own, and there are Senators 
present who are not forgetful of the period of about 1898 that 
we went through, almost paralleling this very condition on the 
part of the growers of cotton throughout the South, when the 
price was put up arbitrarily so high as to cost the American 
cotton grower anywhere from 35 to 50 cents per bale at the arbi- 
trary will of those who have a monopoly of this article. 

My resolution instructs the Secretary of Commerce to investi- 
gate it. If it is a natural cause, the simple law of supply and 
demand that is producing this burden upon the American peo- 
ple, then there is nothing to be done; but if upon investigation 


it is found that this is done in spite of the law we have for the 
regulation of this kind of oppression, it should be known. 

I think it is the duty of the Senate to pass this resolution and 
let the officers of the Government charged with it see that the 
facts shall be laid before the Senate. If the cotton growers of 
this country have got to pay $1,800,000, let them pay it legiti- 
mately along the line of supply and demand, and not at the 
sweet will of a combination who wish to raise the price and 
extract this stupendous sum from the cotton growers. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have not the slightest objection in the 
world to the passage of this resolution. If the Senator from 
South Carolina thinks that it will throw any light upon the 
situation, I am quite ready to join with him in having that light 
thrown. 

I simply rose to ask him about the statement which he made 
a few minutes ago, of which I am not informed, in which he 
said that the factory or factories, I do not know which, mak- 
ing this cotton bagging, in consequence of the proposed tariff 
bill, were now preparing to close their industry and go out of 
business. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did not say that. I said, 
in contemplation of taking advantage of their monopoly and the 
protection that was thrown around them, they were putting up 
the price in order that they might take advantage of that they 
had been enjoying all these years. I did not say that they were 
about to go out of business, because I do not believe they will. 
I believe there is a legitimate profit in the business on the lines 
of competition. I believe there is illegitimate profit in it that 
they have been enjoying all these years or they would not be 
clamoring for protection. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am glad the Senator called 
it to my attention. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I understood the Senator to make that as- 
sertion. 

Rows SMITH of South Carolina. No; I made no such asser- 
tion. 

Mr. LIPPITT. So far as the inquiry goes, I can see no 
objection to it at all. If any light can be thrown on the situa- 
tion, there is no reason in the world why it should not be. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have received letters and com- 
munications from parties in my State who are interested in this 
question. I want to say that one communication which I haye 
before me is not from a cotton grower, but from those who are 
known with us as cotton warehousemen, cotton factors, those 
who sell immediately the cotton bagging to the cotton grower. 
I have a letter here from a concern known as Peacock’s Ware- 
house, in the town of Pavo, in my State, men who are entirely 
reputable and whose statements can be relied upon with*perfect 
confidence, in which it is stated that now, as the cotton crop is 
about to be marketed, they are charged by the manufacturers 
20 per cent higher for bagging than they have ever been charged 
before and 15 per cent higher for ties than they have ever been 
charged before. 

The principal interest which these factors or cotton warehouse- 
men have in this question of increased price is that they may not 
be misunderstood by their customers. They do not desire that 
it shall be thought by the grower of cotton that they are the 
parties who are imposing this additional burden upon them, and 
consequently these communications to us inquiring as to the 
eause of this enormous increase in the cost of these articles. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not propose to be now misled into 
an argument on this subject of the tariff. I do not think that 
this particular situation is one where a discussion of the tariff 
is going to lead to any particular information on this subject 
or give any relief. I suppose, Mr. President, from what 1 
have heard, though I am not informed fully, that the increase 
in price is due to the fact that a trust has gotten possession 
of this business and is controlling it and can put the price arbi- 
trarily wherever it pleases. I presume that is the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is speaking of the foreign trust? 
Of the foreign trust, that is true. 

Mr. BACON. I do not know about there being a foreign 
trust. Those whom we deal with in this country are certainly 
those who are the immediate parties putting this into force and 
operation. Whether they have any relations with parties in 
a foreign country or not I do not know; but if my information 
is correct there are parties in this country who absolutely con- 
trol the question of the production of bagging. The jute is 
imported into this country and the bagging is manufactured 
in this country. If my information is correct, the entire busi- 
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ness of the manufacture of bagging has been absorbed by 
parties who have gone into a combination for this purpose. Of 
course there is no way by which we can say that they shall 
sell for less, but if there is anything in law, Mr. President, in 
this country there is a way by which those who seek thus to 
oppress the people shall be brought to judgment and punishment. 

While this resolution has in contemplation the Department of 
Commerce, the department which I think should direct its 
activities particularly in this direction is the Department of 
Justice. If it be true, as I have no doubt from the letters which 
I have and which have been sent te the Senator from South 
Carolina and others, that there is a combination in this country 
of those who are manufacturing bagging, a combination by 
which they have absorbed to themselves all the manufacture of 
this product, and that they are arbitrarily levying a tax of 
from $1,000,000 to $1,800,000 in excess of legitimate profits upon 
the producers of cotton in this country as a result of this com- 
bination, then if the Department of Justice can not bring them 
to judgment it is of little use that we should have such a law 
upon the statute book. 

I have heard, Mr, President, the expression of the desire that 
the antitrust law should be one that should “have teeth in 
it.” That is a somewhat coarse expression, but it is one fre- 
quently used. If the statements now made are true, that this 
combination of bagging manufacturers have deliberately, with- 
out any justification and solely in the lust of extortion, delib- 
erately set themselves to work through the power of their 
monopoly to levy a tax between $1,000,000 and $1,800,000 upon 
the cotton growers of this country, then, Mr. President, if the 
Sherman antitrust law is one which has any efficacy it is a time 
when not simply the penalties of fine should be imposed, but 
when the prison doors should be closed upon these men. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to conceive of a thing more 
iniquitous than this. The most laborious, never-ceasing, hard- 
working people in this country are the agricultural classes, and 
chief among them are those who raise cotton, It takes 12 long 
months in the year, and there is in general very little direct 
profit in it to the men who grow it except when occasionally 
conditions are such that the price goes above the normal stand- 
ard. When men have been engaged in this important industry, 
devoting to it during all the year all their time and their 
energies, and just at a time when there is a possibility of their 
reaping some small profit as the fruit of their labors to have 
a lot of men sit in an office and by this monopolistic combina- 
tion in violation of law exact from these men nearly $2,000,000, 
certainly presents an occasion when the powers of the Depart- 
ment of Justice should be brought into play and practically 
demonstrated. 

I think, Mr. President, that here is the place for the activities 
of the Department of Justice to manifest themselves. I trust 
that the resolution, whether it will accomplish anything or not 
through the Department of Commerce, will have the effect of 
calling the attention of the Department of Justice to a situation 
which requires immediate attention. I trust that it may result 
in securing such a judgment against them as will be a warning 
in the future to those who will flagrantly defy and violate the 
law of this country which prohibits such combinations and 
such extortionate exactions from the people of the land through 
combinations and monopolies. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection whatever 
to the passage of the resolution. I think that it is very proper 
indeed that the investigation should be made. I will watch 
with particular interest the report when made, because we shall 
have some reason given other than that the tariff has raised 
the price. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] says that these goods 
are made entirely in this country. There were 13,365,349 square 
yards of them imported in 1912. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from Utah 
again state how many yards were imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. There were imported 13,365,849 square yards. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Is the total amount of con- 
sumption stated? 

Mr. SMOOT. The total amount of production is stated in 
dollars and cents, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the tables do not give 
the number of yards consumed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the total amount of production is 
83.507.000. To show the Senator the values they place upon 
these goods, I will say that I find that the unit of value of bag- 
ging is 4.7 cents per square yard. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I merely rose to call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that there is used in this country 


ogling covering of cotton alone something like 120,000,000 square 


ya 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I was giving these figures—— 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, when merely 10 per cent is im- 
ported, it is not unreasonable, speaking generally, to say that 
the article is manufactured in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the figures of the department 
are right, the production in this country is $3,507,000, then, of 
course, there is not 120,000,000 square yards used, because it 
could not possibly be, considering the production at the price 
at which it is sold. But be that as it may, I simply want to 
say that it strikes me very forcibly, if Senators of the South 
expect to get any advantages at all from free bagging, that 
they will have to vote against House subsection 2, paragraph 1, 
which provides: 

I. That no goods, wares, articles, and merchandise—except Immediate 
8 of agriculture, forests, and fisherles— manufactured wholly or 
n part in any foreign country by convict labor, or principally by 
children under 14 years of age in countries where there are no laws 
regulating child labor, shall be entitled to en at any of the ports of 
the United States, and the importation thereof Is hereby prohibited. 

Mr. President, these very goods, and particularly bags, sacks, 
and all fabrics that come in for the manufacture of bags and 
sacks, for grain bags, and so forth, used by the farmers all over 
the country, are made in Calcutta. I have in my office photo- 
graphs showing children from 9 years up who are laboring in 
those mills. The only clothing the men, women, and children 
wear is the breech clout. The wages are from 8 to 10 cents a 
day, and their bodies show that they are almost starved to 
death. Pass this provision, and I want to say to every farmer 
in this country and to every cotton grower of the South, if 
the American manufacturer is destroyed that you will thereby 
prevent the importation of these goods that are needed by all 
farmers and all cotton growers in this country from Calcutta. 

I simply call that now to the attention of the Senate for 
its consideration. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah seems 
to have some doubt upon the estimate of the number of yards 
of bagging used in this country in the baling of cotton. It 
takes about seven yards to cover a bale of cotton. If the 
Senator will multiply 15 by that number, he will get a pretty 
accurate estimate of the amount of bagging used in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, what I am quoting 
from are the figures of the department. 

Mr. BACON. The department may be wrong, but the esti- 
mate that I suggest is one that no one will dispute. We know 
how many bales of cotton have been made in the country; we 
know how many yards it takes to cover a bale of cotton; and 
we know how much 7 times 15 would be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator, then, if there is not a 
great quantity of second-hand bagging used in the baling of 
eotton? r 

Mr. BACON. I am not myself engaged in the production of 
cotton. I am simply an observer. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] is doubtless familiar with the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from South Carolina 
if that is not a fact? = 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is a great deal of 
piece bagging, but that piece bagging is as nothing in propor- 
tion to the other. I will state to the Senator that, even the 
sale of that piece bagging is, through some manipulation of the 
market with which I am not familiar, controlled entirely by 
the same persons who sell the whole bagging. Just how they 
have obtained control I am unable to say, but I hope that the 
investigation will reveal that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no sympathy with the control, Mr. 
President, at all. I only suggested this to account for the 
difference between the report made by the department and the 
amount used as stated by the Senator from South Carolina. I 
think that that fully explains the matter, because I do know 
that there is a great deal of secondhand bagging used for the 
covering of cotton. 

Mr. BACON. I do not want to delay this matter. I simply 
wish to say that I am not going to go into the subject of the 
tariff discussion now. I have no doubt that will be very fully 
discussed by those more competent than myself. Really, the 
principal object I have in saying anything at all is to try to 
incite the Department of Justice to action in reference to this 
matter and to get at it pretty quickly. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. If it be true that this bagging is made 
in Calcutta under conditions such as the Senator has detailed, 
how doen it happen that we have not much larger importa- 
tions of it? 
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Mr. SMOOT. On account of the six-tenths of 1 cent per 
square yard under the present law; but this bill proposes—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand; but can our manufacturers 
compete with this condition in Calcutta and be protected by the 
small duty now imposed on that foreign product? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a pretty fair duty on the square yard; 
in fact, I think the duty amounts to nearly 10 per cent on this 
very coarse article; but so far, in the past, it has allowed our 
manufacturers in this country to manufacture a great part of 
the cotton bagging that is used here. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I understand this resolution 
merely directs the Secretary of Commerce to make an inquiry 
and to report. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all. . 

Mr. STONE. If that is the full scope of the resolution, I 
have no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


FOREIGN TARIFF SYSTEMS AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a re- 
port prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce at the request of the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the other 
House, entitled “ Foreign Tariff Systems and Industrial Condi- 
tions.” This document was the subject of some pretty severe 
strictures at the hands of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] on June 21. Without referring in detail to the bill 
and to the speech that was at that time made, it was in sub- 
stance charged that this report was prepared in support of the 
hobby of the Secretary of Commerce and that figures were ma- 
nipulated to support certain conclusions. At the end of the 
speach these words were used: 

Whenever statistics are gathered from the realm of speculation, and 

with no other object in view than to demonstrate some t idea, the 
information sought to be conveyed by them necessarily mes mis- 
leading, and such a practice should be condemned, no matter by whom 
indulged in. 
The subject is discussed under such subheads as “ Bolstering 
up the Secretary’s hobby,” “ Manipulating the figures,” and 
so forth. If these statements were to go unchallenged, it would 
be doing a great injustice to the Secretary of Commerce, as well 
as to the bureau chief and his aids who prepared this document. 
The fact is that this document had its origin in a communica- 
tion which was addressed by the honorable chairman of the 
Way and Means Committee of the other House to the then 
Secretary of Commerce, the Hon. Charles Nagel, under date of 
November 29, 1912, to which a certain reply was made, a por- 
tion of which is contained in the document referred to. 

Later the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, on 
January 1, 1913, addressed another letter to Mr. A. H. Baldwin, 
the chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The work was immediately taken up by that bureau. It pro- 
gressed very rapidly. It was completed, I believe, about April 
5. The entire work of this report was made by a Republican 
bureau under the direction of a Republican Secretary of Com- 
merce. That bureau has not been changed in any particular 
since the Democratic administration was installed on March 4, 
1913. The collation of figures and the deductions therefrom 
are all the work of that bureau. It has not been since reor- 
ganized. 

In the interest of truth and that the facts may exactly ap- 
pear in the Recorp, so that they may be in the possession of 
Senators, I desire to send to the desk a letter addressed to me 
by the Secretary of Commerce, under date of July 2, 1913, with 
the request that it be read. be 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 2, 1913. 

My Dear SENATOR: I note that Hon. REED Smoor, Senator from Utah. 
made an address before the Senate on the 21st of June, which Is printed 
on pages 2123-2127. inclusive, of the RECORD of that date, respecting 
the pamphlet entitled“ Foreign Tariff Systems and Industrial Condi- 
tions,” to which reference is made somewhat in detail in the Senator's 
address. In particular this language was used by Senator SMOOT : 

„„ * but some one in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
hers teaser ae fh thought it was wise to try and bolster up the 

cre’ 8 . 

8 I ought to add the following clause from the first sentence 
of the Senator's address: 

“The work of any Government bureau should be free from anything 
akin to partisan bias.” 

I venture respectfully to suggest that the statements made in what 
is allezed to be serions debate by the distinguished Senator from Utah 
should have the merit of accuracy. 


The mphlet from which the Senator quotes was not published by 
or for this department or any bureau of it. It was prepared entirely 


by appointees of the past administration, and the whole matter was 
originated and develo almost to its final stages before the present 
administration entered office. 

The department gave to the press on May 13, 1913, a brief summary 
prepared by the authors of the pene and has utilized a portion of 
150 copies kindly given it by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, for whom the document was prepared and by 
whose order it was printed and published. 

The matter had its origin in a letter from Hon. O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives, to Hon. Charles Nagel, dated November 29, 1912, pursuant to 
which there was furnished on February 19, 1913, to Mr. UNDERWOOD by 
Hon. B. S. Cable, Acting Secretary, certain data which now forms that 
portion of the pamphlet covered by pages 10 to 12, inclusive. Mean- 
while, on January 1, 1913, Mr. Unperwoop, by letter direct to Mr. 
A. H. Baldwin, then and now Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, requested further information, the preparation of 
which was at once undertaken and, as the records of the department 
show, was well under way during the month of Jannary. It reached 
its final form on April 5, and was then presented by me In the form 
of a report to Mr. UNDERWOOD with letter stating that it was “in 
compliance with your request of January 1, 1913.“ 

Certain abstracts of foreign books and articles were on April 12 
transmitted to Mr. UNDERWOOD, which form a portion of the publication 
made by the Ways and Means Committee. 

On April 17 this department was advised by Mr. Uxperwoop “ that 
the material will be published in pamphlet form by the Ways and Means 
Committee.” 

a The substance of the Senator's address has been examined by the 
ureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who advise as follows: 

Senator Smoor states that the report contains statements that are 
not founded on fact and which should never have appeared in the report 
of any bureau.’ His chief criticism of the report is twofold. Ile claims 
(1) that the statistical treatment on pages 29-42 is faulty, but fails 
to indicate in what respects the minor differences in census methods 
vitiate the results, and (2) that the smaller outlay for labor in compari- 
son with the value added by manufacture in the United States, as com- 
pared with the United Kingdom, is ‘ridiculous,’ apparently on the 
assumption that the statistics show lower labor cost in comparison with 

uantity of output, while the comparison is really based on value, and 
three times at least in the report (pp. 34, 38, and 41) the effect of the 
difference in price level is emphasized. 

The most striking feature of Senator Suoor's speech is the fact 
that practically all the arguments against the use of the figures on 
which the bureau's report is based are quotations of some of the quali- 
fying statements contained in the report itself. In the report the 
attempt was made to present, as fully as the facilities of the bureau 
permitted, the data deemed pertinent to the inquiries of the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, and all differences in statistical 
method were carefully explained. In the use of the statistics allowance 
should be made for such differences in method, but no reasons have been 
adduced by Senator Suoor to show that these differences are sufficient 
to affect materially the comparisons made in the report. 

“Special reference should be made to the following points in the 
speech of Senator SMOOT: 

= 1. That the report has a political bias. 

2. That the comparison of average ad valorem duties is unfair, 
because of differences in method of valuation and because of the ab- 
sence of averages ‘for France and some other countries’ based on duti- 
able imports alone. 

“8. That the inclusion in the British census of production of certain 
industries excluded by the census of the Unit States renders the 
results of the two censuses invomparable. 

“4. That the omission from the British returns of the number of 
establishments and the amount of capital prevents comparison with the 
United States census. 

“5. That differences exist between the census methods of the two 
countries in respect to suging capacity. 5 

“6. That the data u for the wages paid in the United Kingdom 

‘are absolutely fraudulent.’ 
“A sopat reply to each of these points of criticism is given below : 
pode e claim that the report shows a partisan bias on the part of 
the bureau is unfounded. The report was not prepared by the bureau 
on its own initiative. The subject matter was practically determined 
by the questions submitted for consideration, and the statistics pre- 
sented were selected. without preconceived theory. as the most authorita- 
tive and the most comparable that were available within the field pre- 
scribed. The conclusions stated were merely the expression in text of 
the averages shown in the tables, and inferences that it was deemed 
were open to question were carefully avoided. 

2. France is the only country for which the dutiable imports were 
not given separately for at least one year. and the reason for the ab- 
sence of such flgures is indicated on page 10 of the report. It is hardly 
fair to suggest that separate figures for dutiable imports were omitted 
in the case of fcreign countries for the purpose of emphasizing the high 
ad valorem rates in the United States. in view of the fact that no com- 
parison is made in the report between the United States rates and those 
of foreign countries, and that in the United States statistics the average 
ad valorem duty is shown on the basis of both total imports and duti- 
able imports. so that a comparison with the rates for foreign countries 
may be made on either basis. In regard to the method of converting 
the specific rates of the French tariff into ad valorem rates by the use 
of the official figures for the value of Imports it may be said that. while 
no high deeree of accuracy can be claimed for the French figures, they 
could hardly be characterized as ‘ rankest kind of guesswork.” It may 
also be added that similar methods for ascertaining the value of the 
foreign trade are emploxed by a number of European countries, includ- 
ing Germany, Austria-Hnngary, and Italy. A full discussion of the 
statistical methods of diferent countries, prepared by this bureau, is 
given in House Report No. 5, Sixty-third Congress. first session, pages 
499 to 506. to which pages reference is made on page 10 of the report 
on ‘ Foreign tariff systems and industrial conditions.’ 

“3. The data for certain industries included in the census of the 
United Kingdom and not in the census of the United States have been 
deducted from the British returns and n separate column shown under 
the heading * Manufactures proper.“ which is fairly comparable with 
the returns of the United States. Most of the comparisons in respect 
to industrial efficiency of the two countries are. however. based on 
returns for separate industries which are obviously not affected by 
the total nun:her of industries that are incinded jn the British census. 

“4. Similarly the absence from the British report of returns for the 
number of establishments and for the spe employed does not affect 
in any way the comparisons made, which have to do exclusively with 
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(a) Value added by manufacture; (b) capacity of engines; (e) number 
of wage earners; (d) amount of wages. 


“5. As will be seen from the statement on page 31 of the report, 
there is no variation in the methods of compiling the figures for engine 
capacity in the United Kingdom and the United States, except in re- 
gard to the motors using 8 current. The amount of current 
used for other purposes than power is estimated at not more than 
one-fourth of the purchased current, and while it is not shown sepa- 
rately in the original returns and can not therefore be deducted, the 
amount is not sufficient to affect materially the comparison. 

“6. The figures used in the report of the bureau for 8 of 
ead sans with census returns were taken from the Britis rd of 
Trade report on earnings and hours of labor in 1906, as stated on page 
38 of the report, and not, as inferred by Senator Sugor, from the re- 

rt of the board of trade on wages and cost of living. The British 
nvestigation of the ig of earnings and hours of labor was not 80 
comprehensive as the United States census of manufactures, but the 
proportion of wage earners employed in the diferent industries covered 
by the British investigation is sufficient to indicate accurately the gen- 
eral level of wages in those industries. Senator Smoor refers in par- 
ticular to the comparative outlay for wages in the glove industry of 
the United States and the United Kingdom, apparently on the assump- 
tion that the outlay is larger in the United Kingdom. The figures 
which he quotes from the report show the contrary, and the importa- 
tion of gloves into this country from the United Kingdom would there- 
fore seem quite natural. The low wage cost for Canada, which Sena- 
tor Smoor declares * unbelievable,” may be due, as suggested on ge 
38, to the fact that some of the Canadian industries are confined to 
finishing or assembling operations. 

“In view of the amount of space devoted by Senator Smoor to the 

uestion of low wages in the United Kingdom as compared with wages 
the United States, there is reason to believe that there Is a tendency 
on his part to confuse the rate of wages and the amount of wages 
paid. It was not the intention of the bureau to convey the impression 
that the industrial efficiency of the United States was due to cheaper 
labor; the figures given in the report show, on the Sooner: thatin spite 
of the higher rate of wages paid in the United States the outlay for 
wages in proportion to the value of the net output is less than in the 
United Kingdom, owing to the more economical employment of labor 
at high wages in combination with highly developed machinery. A 
striking illustration of that form of industrial efficiency is presented 
by the automobile industry, in which the supremacy of the United 
States, In regard to low and medium er cars produced in large 
quantities by automatic machinery, is admitted generally and attested 
Dy the rapidly growing export trade.“ 

The distinguished Senator from Utah, if he is to establish his con- 
tentions, must explain away our sales of manufactured g of all 
kinds abroad in competition with the world to the extent during the 
fiscal year just clo: of about $1,500,000,000. In particular he should 
show why the chief increase in our export trade is in the sales of fully 
finished manufactures, in which lines the increased sales for the first 
11 months of the Jast fiscal year were $96 e s 

I await with interest the Senator's explanation as to why, when we 
can not, as he is understood to believe, compete with the world we are 
as a matter of fact omg so increasingly. How is it that we sell if we 
are unable to sell, and if we are able to sell how is it that we need 
to be guarded against our customers? 

Finally, let me add that the rsonnel and organization of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce remains to-day just as it 
was taken over from the preceding administration. In neither respect 
is it deemed fully satisfactory. Therefore the problem of reorganizing 
this Important bureau so that it may more efficiently gather and pub- 
lish commercial statistics and better promote the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the Nation has long been the subject of study. A tentative 

lan for the reorganization of the bureau has been prepared which it 
fs intended soon to present to the President for his approval, and which 
will in due course be laid before Congress. 
Yours, very truly, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 
Hon. ATLER POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course it was not so 
intended, but the report itself points out the particulars—I 
am speaking generally now—wherein the tables are not mathe- 
matically correct. We all understand that when it comes to the 
collection of data to prove a given state of facts, a given condi- 
tion, there may be modifications due to different conditions exist- 
ing in different countries, and these facts are specifically pointed 
out in the report itself. I think that it was entirely unfair, 
though no doubt it was not so intended, that the criticism was 
made that this report was dictated by party bias. 

In discussing the question of the efficiency of labor in the 
several countries, the Senator from Utah, in attempting to refute 
the position taken by the Secretary of Commerce, makes the 
statement that— 

The imports alone would demonstrate the falsity of the assertion that 
labor is more efficient here than abroad. 

Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that that statement 
is true, by the inexorable force of his own logic, then, when the 
fact appears, as it does appear, that during the last year we 
exported to foreign countries $1,500,000,000 worth of goods, a 
large part of which were manufactured products, that must 
prove the superior efficiency of American labor over that which 
exists in any other country. 

I do not care to take the time to now discuss this report fur- 
ther, but I thought that it was due to Senators that this letter 
should be laid before the Senate. 

' Mr. SMOOT. It is rather a remarkable circumstance, Mr. 
President, that the Secretary of Commerce should write a letter 
to a Senator of the United States, being a defense of a report 
prepared by his department, and-have it delivered immediately 
npon his answer to a resolution of the Senate of June 26, 1913, 


ae for certain information. I am glad the Senator has had 
that 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said it was a rather remarkable circumstance 
that the Secretary of Commerce should address a letter to a 
Senator of the United States upon the subject covered by the 
letter, and that it should be delivered at the same time he re- 
sponds to a resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator the date of the 
resolution to which he refers? 

Mr. SMOOT. The date of the resolution is June 26, 1913, and 
the communication of the Secretary of Commerce transmitted 
in response to that resolution only reached the Senate an hour 
or So ago. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I am not making any particular 
objection to that, but I prefer now to answer 

Mr. POMERENE. No; Mr. President, I insist upon the right 
to answer the insinuation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I have made 
no insinuation at all. I am simply stating the facts. I have the 
report here in my hand. 2 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the fact is that that com- 
munication has been in my possession for nearly 10 days. I 
have had it here on several occasions with the intention of pre- 
senting it. The opportunity, in my judgment, did not present 
itself until to-day. If any fault lies in the fact that it was not 
presented, it is mine, and not that of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. SMOOT. I haye no criticism to offer on that point, either 
as to the Senator or as to the Secretary of Commerce. I 
thought, though, that it was rather a peculiar circumstance 
that it should be presented to the Senate at exactly the same 
time that the Senate received the communication from the 
Secretary of Commerce transmitting a response to the Senate 
resolution of June 26. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am afraid the difficulty arises from the 
fact that my very distinguished friend from Utah is always sus- 
picious of everything that does not accord with his own pet 
theory. 

Mr. SMOOT. That remark, Mr. President, is uncalled for and 
unjust, and does not do credit to the Senator from Ohio. 

There is sent to the Senate to-day a response to the Senate 
resolution of June 26, 1913, offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Liprirr]. I want to call the Senate’s attention to 
this report, to the admission that is made in this communica- 
tion, and let them judge whether I was not justified in calling 
the country’s attention to a document that has been issued by 
one of the departments of the Government upon request of 
the Ways and Means Committee. I felt when I read that report 
that it was time to call a halt upon issuing reports based upon 
the sort of information that this report contains. 

The Secretary of Commerce says: 

The resolution speaks of “The Report of the Department of Com- 
merce entitled ‘Foreign Tariff Systems and Industrial Conditions.“ 
The 3 of Commerce took no initiative with respect to this 
report. 

Of course it did not. Upon the very title-page it says that it 
was issued at the request of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, and I so stated in my remarks. 

The Secretary continues: 

The publication bearing this title is a committee document pub- 
lished by the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, containing a report prepared at the request of that com- 
mittee by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as the title 
of the pamphlet shows. The Committee on Ways and Means kindl 
gave to the Department of Commerce 150 copies of the pamphlet. 
brief summary, a single page prepared by the authors of the report, 
was given to the press by the department on May 13, 1913. No edition 
of the pamphlet was issued by the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. President, after that pamphlet was issued, and after it 
was in the hands of the Ways and Means Committee, and after 
it no doubt had been examined by the members of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, did a single person from that department 
eall attention to the now admitted fact that the figures in the 
report were incorrect? Did anyone in Congress undertake to 
correct them? Did anyone even intimate that they were not to 
be put out to the public as absolute facts? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does not the report itself point out the 
particulars in which these tables are not complete? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will-ask the Senator to wait until I get 
through, and then I will answer him by this communication. I 
am not complaining of any figures that are in the report that 
are not incorrect, but I want to show the Senator that the 
Secretary of Commerce says some of them are not correct. I 
am calling his attention to the fact that their incorrectness 
was never called to the attention of Congress nor did Con- 
gress or anybody else ask for a reprint whereby the errors 
could be corrected. 

I read from the Secretary's letter: 

The resolution mentions “the statements that it takes 504 horse- 
power in the United States to add the same value to cotton goods as 
114 horsepower does in the United Kingdom.” 

This is the wording of the resolution, about which I had 
nothing whatever to say and with the preparation of which I 
had nothing to do. 

I continue reading: 

If reference is made to page 39 of the pamphlet, y language does 
not quite accurately represent wna’ eae appears. It is stated in the 
table on page 39 that there are 98058 kaon I anaes of engines 
in the United States for every $100, 000 added by manufacture and 
that there are 114 horsepower 58 city of engines the United K 
dom for every $100,000 ad y manufacture. It is 88 Y 
Jointed out that the 8 of the resolution that it “takes 504 

orsepower in the United States to add the same value” as 114 horse- 
power in the United Kingdom is another and very different thing from 
the statement that there are 504 ho wer capacity of engines in 
the United States for the same value of output for which there are 
114 horsepower nay ed of engines in the United Kingdom. It is one 
thing to have the ower capacity exist, it is another and different 
thing to state that its full use required for a certain result. 

What are the facts? Let us take them from what the Sec- 
retary says: 

The corrected statement should therefore be that there are 504 horse- 
poet capacity of engines in the United States for every $100,000 added 

cture as compared with 571 Pe 1h capacity of engines 

4 the United Kingdom for every $100,000 ed by manufacture, and 

that there are 147 wage earners in the United States for every $100,000 

added by manufacture as compared with 255 wage earners in the United 
Kingdom for every $100,000 added by manufacture. 

If a corrected statement had been made, I never should have 
addressed the Senate; but after May 23, when the report was 
issued, it was circulated through the country, and nobody asked 
for a correction of the figures. As the statement says, instead 
of 114 horsepower, the corrected statement ought to be 571 
horsepower; and instead of 47 wage earners in the United 
States it ought to be 147. 

Why should the Secretary of Commerce object to a Senator of 
the United States making a correction of a matter which, as I 
stated, was absurd on its face? It is, and I have nothing to 
withdraw. 

Again quoting: 

In view of the corrections thus brought to the attention of the de- 
partment, a rigorous reexamination of all the statistics contained — 
the report of the Bureau of F. and Domestic Commerce to th 
Committee on Ways and Means was ordered. Several other — * 
— errors have been discovered, the more significant ones Pelia ax 
. follows: 


Should not they have been corrected? 
(1) Tin plate, capacity of engines in the United — . rm 707 horse- 


wer W of 105 Bo oy for ev $100,000 added 
Pactar e: (2) butter, N condensed milk, and oleomar: 


ne, 112 
r rg & 49) w earners in Canada for every $100, added by 
manufacture, and (instead of $141) as wages in Canada for 
„every $1,000 added by manufacture. 


Mr. President, nag it come to this, that when a Senator knows 
figures are not correct he can not call attention to the fact? 

I want to say to the Senate now that I do not remember the 
issuance of a document similar to this since I have been a 
Member of this body. Documents are generally issued by the 
departments of the Government or by the House or Senate. 
This report was requested by the Ways and Means Committee 
from the Secretary of Commerce, and was issued by that com- 
mittee. No number was given to it. It was not made a public 
document. It was simply printed by the Ways and Means 
Committee and sent broadcast throngh the country. I have no 
doubt in my mind but that it was sent for the purpose I said 
it was—to bolster up the rates made in the tariff bill by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House. 

So that all of this information may be at hand and in the 
Record at once, I now ask that the communication from the 
Secretary of Commerce transmitting his response to the Senate 
resolution of June 26, 1913, be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. LIPPITT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be through in just a minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to be acquainted with the 
character of that document. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. LIPPITT], 
on June 26, offered a resolution in the Senate calling for certain 


information from the Secretary of Commerce. This is a com- 
munication from the Secretary of Commerce in answer to that 
resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was the subject of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The subject was a document issued by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, prepared by the 
Department of Commerce at the request of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the nature of the reply? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just been reading from the reply, and a 
great deal of it is in the Recorp in my remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I happened not to be in the Chamber at the 
time. What is the substance of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in answer to a resolution offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr], in which certain in- 
formation was requested as to statistics that were printed in 
this particular document. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely thought the matter might lead to 
some debate this afternoon. If so, it would be better for us to 
hear just what the reply was rather than to print it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I quoted a great 
deal of it. If there is any objection, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I have no objection to its being 
printed. I merely suggested that perhaps it would be better 
to have it read, so that we could all understand it, before it is 
printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have been discussing it now for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know; but the Senator has been dis- 
cussing it without reading it. I should like to have it read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to have it read so that it 
will go out as a part of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator from Mississippi will permit 
me for just a minute, I think perhaps I can clear up the situ- 
ation somewhat. The paper from which the Senator from 
Utah has just been reading is in reply to a resolution—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator from Rhode Island 
does not understand me. I was not asking for an explanation. 
I thought this document ought to be read to the Senate as a 

part of the remarks of the Senator from Utah, so that it might 
go to the country and might go to Senators’ minds at the same 
time with the criticism of it by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that it has already been arranged that this document, the reply 
of the Secretary, shall be printed in to-day’s Recorp; so that 
all of this matter will appear where it can be plainly seen and 
criticized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, but it is not present in 
our minds with the criticism of it which the Senator from Utah 
is making. 

Mr. SMOOT. I made no criticism of the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I heard some very violent criticisms of 
the statisticians, and a suggestion that they had made their 
figures purely to please the Ways and Means Committee, and 
yarious other things. My mind recurred to one Austin, a 
statistician, and how for years and years his figures simply, 
pleased the Republicans, and I thought perhaps there might be 
some merit in this document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I have 
offered no criticism of the Secretary’s report. I was quoting 
from the Secretary’s report to sustain the statement I made 
in the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Secretary’s report sustain or 
renege upon the other document that the Senator from Utah 
was criticizing? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow the report to go into 
the Recorp, it will be seen that it admits that many of the 
figures in the report are wrong. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did we ever have an investigation of, 
Austin’s statistical reports during the Senator’s term of service:, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether Mr. Austin prepared’ 
these figures or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say he made them. I do not, 
think he did. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the Secre. 
tary of Commerce says some of the figures are wrong, and any- 
body that knew anything about this country and England, or had , 
studied the question at all, knew they were wrong. My criti- | 
cism is not a criticism of his report. It is a criticism of the 
pamphlet that was issued by the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am somewhat accustomed | 
to the quiet assumption of my friend, the Senator from Utah, | 
that people who hold different » views from his do not know any- 
thing about the subject under discussion, or much of anything 
else; but it has become such a habit of thought with him that 
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I am not always inclined to believe that it is a conclusive 
thing. I shall not insist upon his reading the report now and 
shall make no objection to its going into the RECORD. I merely 
wanted to call attention to the fact that the mental attitude 
of Senators might be different if they had heard the report to- 
gether with the criticism. 8 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I withdrew the request; so I 
shall not ask that the letter be printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi does not seem to object to it. Some of the rest of us would 
like to see the letter or report. 

Mr. SHIVELY. And the Senator from Utah ought to remem- 
ber that thus far there has been no objection to his request. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask that the communication be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As part of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I understand that it will appear as part of 
the Senator’s remarks? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in connection with the remarks I have 
been making. 

The matter referred to is as follows: ; 

[Senate Document No. 134, Sixty-third Congress, first session.] 
COTTON STATISTICS. 
Letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a response to a 
Senate resolution of June 26, 1913. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 11, 1913. 

Sin: By direction of the President, I have the honor to acknowl 

RET gi of the following resolution of the Senate, under date of June 26, 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 26, 1913. 


of Commerce be directed to furnish, for 


Resolved, That the Secreta 
information— 


the use of the Senate, detail 

First. To show how the figures referring to cotton goods in the table 
on page 39 of the report of the Department of Commerce entitled“ For- 
eign Tariff Systems and Industrial Conditions” were obtained; and 

Second. To establish, if possible, the correctness of the statements 
that it takes 504 horsepower in the United States to add the same value 
to cotton goods as 114 horsepower does in the United Kingdom, and that 
47 wage earners in the United States add as much to the value of cotton 
goods as 255 do in the United Kingdom. 

Attest: 

Jauxs M. BAK RR, Secretary. 


The resolution was referred to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and to the Division of Foreign Tariffs therein, in which 
division the data to which the resolution refers were prepared and 
their reply follows. 

Before 1 It. however, permit me, in justice to my predecessors, 
by whom this work was authorized and by whose appointees the figures 
were 8 and the report prepared from beginn E to end, to sug- 

st what seems to be misapprehensions in the resolution itself adopted 

y the Senate. It may be stated also that the work was well advanced 
before the department came under my 8 

The resolution speaks of “the report of the Department of Com- 
merce entitled ‘Foreign Tariff Systems and Industrial Conditions.“ 
The Department of Commerce took no initiative with respect to this 
repor The 8 bearing this title is a committee document 
published by the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, containing a report prepared at the request of that com- 
mittee by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as the title 


of the pamphlet shows. The Committee on Ways and Means kindly 
exe to the Department of Commerce 150 copies of the pamphlet; a 
rief summary, a single prepared by the authors of the report, 


page 
was given to the press by fhe department on May 13, 1913. No edi- 
tion of the pamphlet was issued by the Department of Commerce, 

The resolution mentions “the statements that it takes 504 horse- 
pr in the United States to add the same value to cotton goods as 

14 horsepower does in the United Kingdom.” If reference is made to 
page 39 of the pamphlet this language does not quite accurately repre- 
sent what there appears. It is stated in the table on Da e 39 that there 
are 504 horsepower capacity of engines in the Unite tates for every 
$100,000 added by manufacture, and that there are 114 horsepower 
capacity of engines in the United Kingdom for every $100,000 added 
y manufacture, It is respectfully pointed out that the statement of 
the resolution that it “takes 504 horsepower in the United States to 
add the same value” as 114 horsepower in the United Kingdom is 
another and very diferent thing from the statement that there are 504 
horsepower capacity of engines in the United States for the same value 
of output for which there are 114 horsepower capacity of engines in 
the United Kingdom. It is one nia to have the horsepower capacity 
exist; it is another and different thing to state that its full use is 
required for a certain result. 

The Bureau_of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Division of For- 
eign Tariffs, advises : 

“First. The figures shown in the table on page 39 of the report, 
with the exception of the last column, are averages based on the statis- 
ties presented in the table on pages 36-37. The method adopted for 
calculating the amount of wages in the United Kingdom, shown in the 
last column, is fully explained in the third paragraph on e 38. 

“Second. The averages for the engine capaci n the United. Kingdom 
and the number of wage earners in the United States for every 
$100,000 added by manufacture in the case of cotton goods are incor- 
rect. For the former the correct amount, derived from the returns on 
page 36, is 571 horsepower and for the latter 147 wage earners.” 

he corrected statement should therefore be that there are 504 
horsepower capacity of engines in the United States for every $100,000 
added by manufacture as compared with 571 horsepower capacity of 
engines in the United Kingdom for every $100, added by manu- 


facture, and that there are 147 wage earners in the United States for 
every $100,000 added * manufacture, as N with 255 wage 
earners in the United Kingdom for ev $100,000 added by manu- 
facture. Justice to the Bureau of For: and Domestic Commerce 
requires me to point out that the printing of the figure 47, clearly a 


typographical or clerical error, may perhaps be accounted for by the 
repetition of the figure 47 in the second line above of the same column 
of the same table. 


by manufacture, and 
every $1,000 added 


are not app 
changes. Neither are the comparisons oE industries, on page 39, modi- 
fied to the disadvantage of the United States in respect to industrial 
efficiency, save in the change in the relation of wage earners in the 
cotton industry from 47 to 255 in favor of the United States to 147 
to 255, aiso in favor of the United States. 
Respectfully, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Ohio criticizes, indirectly at 
least, the statement I made in relation to the efficiency of 
American labor, and points out the great exportations of Amer- 
ican goods as proof that my statement was incorrect. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a minute; then I will be through. If 
the Senator will read my remarks, he will find that I state that 
there are certain lines of manufacture where the machinery 
and the process of handling in great quantities are such that 
they do produce goods in this country which are exported; and 
it is true that it is the efficiency of labor, if that can be called 
“ efficiency of labor,” that allows the exportation of these goods, 
namely, the heavy steel products—not the light ones. 

ae POMERENE. Did the Senator refer to that in his last 
speech? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if I had a copy of it here I could show 
the Senator where I referred to certain lines of goods that are 
manufactured here in great quantities by the use of machinery 
that is far advanced over some of that used in foreign coun- 
tries, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have a very distinct recol- 
lection that the Senator, with his usual zeal to sustain himself, 
sought to point out the very great difference between the wages 
of bricklayers in this country and bricklayers in other coun- 
tries, and between the wages of carpenters in this country and 
carpenters in other countries. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator deny those figures? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no; but it would have been very much 
more instructive to the country at large if the Senator had 
pointed to the low wages that are paid in some of the yery 
highly protected industries of the country, instead of referring 
to the wages which are paid in the unprotected industries of 
the country, such as those to which I have referred, and which 
the Senator knows are not even indirectly affected by the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not know any such thing. 
The Senator knows that the bricklayer in this country is pro- 
tected above all other workers. His work in a foreign country 
can not be imported into this country. Of course he is directly 
benefited by the American tariff. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is there anything on the statute books 
preventing a bricklayer from coming into this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; there is not. 

Mr. POMERENE. Or preventing a carpenter from coming 
into this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the point. The point is that when 
he comes into this country he receives a greater wage. The 
Senator is speaking of the low wage paid in many of the indus- 
tries in this country. I defy the Senator to name a single, 
solitary industry in the United States that is not paid higher 
wages than are paid in any other country in the world. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, we have heard that 
argument time out of mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not make it as an argument now. 
the Senator to point out one such instance. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will be a little patient, I 


I ask 


will point out the truth about it. Our protectionist friends, 


} production. 
| the Secretary of Commerce. The truth is that in very many of 
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time out of mind, have been accustomed to point to the daily 
wages that exist in this country and compare them with the 
daily wages that exist in other countries; but they have always, 
or nearly always, failed to point to the wage cost per unit of 


That is the difference between the Senator and 


the industries of this country the wage cost per unit of produc- 
tion is much less than it is in Europe. For that reason many 
of the manufactured products of this country are sold abroad 
iu competition with the pauper-paid labor of Europe. That is 
the fact which our friend the Senator from Utah is constantly 


| trying to ignore. 


Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator to name one indus- 
try in this country— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. POMERENE. Just one moment. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah, since this debate began, referred to the fact 
that in Great Britain and Germany the cost of production is 
higher than it is in this country. 

alr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know what the Senator 
refers to. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will recall what he has 
stated, he will remember it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator said that in the manufacture 
of the heavier products of iron and steel in this country we 
could beat the foreign countries. That is the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I did not say any such 
thing. 

Mr. POMEREN®E. It is extremely fortunate that we have a 
reporter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am willing to let the notes 
speak for themselves. I simply said that it was the heavier 
products of the stee] manufacturer of this country that were 
shipped abroad. That is what I said. I did not say anything 
in relation to the cost per unit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
pardon me just one more interruption. Then [ think I shall 
try to let him finish his speech without further interruption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] has just apparently squelched the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. POMERENE] by asking him to name a single industry in 
the United States which pays lower wages at this time than the 
same industry in some other country. The sophism underlying 
it all is that he throws himself upon an undisputed and indis- 
putable fact, and then assumes that the reason of it is that the 
particular industry has been protected. The trouble with his 
assumption is one which I will point out. 

I shall now ask the Senator a question, and shall yield to him 
to answer it. My question will have reference to a time when 
we were Colonies, when we had no protective system, and when 
we were subject to industrial tyranny on the part of the mother 
country, at a time when, as the great Pitt said, “an American 
could not make a horseshoe.” 

I want to ask the Senator, and I want to give him six weeks 
in which to answer it, because I do not want to take any 
advantage of him right now, and I will give him a cheap two- 
doliar-and-a-half chromo if he can answer it in the affirmative, 
whether he knows during colonial times, when we were 13 
Colonies of Great Britain, a single industry in the United States 
in which the laborers were on the average and as a rule not 
paid a higher wage than they were paid in Great Britain? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it will not take me six weeks 
or six minutes to answer that question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr: SMOOT. I know of a good many such industries; and 
I want to call attention to a report that was made to the 
Senate by the committee on the high cost of living, If the 
Senator will examine that report he will find out whether wages 


. were not less in this country even at that time. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Prior to the Declaration of Independence? 
Mr. SMOOT. Prior to the Declaration of Independence. 
Mr: WILLIAMS. Less than they were in Great Britain? 
Mr. SMOOT. Less than they were in Great Britain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or any other European country? 

Mr. SMOOT. A hod carrier was not receiving the amount 
here that he was in Great Britain. A bricklayer was not re- 
ceiving the amount here that he was in Great Britain. I do 
not know as to the cotton planter, but I doubt it very much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There were no cotton planters then. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean, the people of the South. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The United States exported, I believe, 20 
bales of cotton some years after the War of Independence. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think, perhaps, the Senator is: old enough to 
remember the time when the wage of the laboring man in the 
South was no higher than it was in England. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The wage of the laboring man in the 
South at that time was the wage of a slave, as a rule; that is, 
no wage in money measure at all. I am talking about the wages 
of the laboring man in that part of the United States where 
wages were paid. 

Then the Senator has just made the assertion that he can 
find somewhere, somehow, the proof of the fact that in 
Colonial days there were higher wages in Great Britain than 
in America. I put against it, without knowing what his sources 
are and what he proposes to rely upon for a basis, my state- 
ment that he can not find it and that he can not prove it, and 
that it never existed as a fact. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Every man who came to America as a 
traveler, whether from France or from Great Britain, dwelt 
in his diary and the report of his travels in those days upon 
one salient fact, the high amount of pay received by common 
workmen, Every historian of any standing has referred since 
to the same fact. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In one moment I shall yield. If any fig- 
ures haye been since originated by somebody or other for the 
purpose of proving the contrary, they were figures that did not 
exist at the time the conditions existed. It cost more in those 
days to hire a servant in an American household than it did 
in Great Britain. It cost more to hire a hostler. It cost more 
to hire a bricklayer. It cost more to hire a carpenter. Indeed, 
it is a well-known fact: to everybody from the West that it 
costs more now in any comparatively unsettled new part of this 
country to hire a carpenter or bricklayer or house servant or 
farm laborer than it does in the well-settled parts of the country. 
Why? Because there is more work to be done and there are less 
skilled and unskilled laborers of that sort todo the work wanted. 

What is the result, then, of the ratiocination along this line, 
as far as there is any? It is just simply this; that where you 
have a comparatively new country to compare with a compara- 
tively old country the comparatively new country has more jobs 
to be done and less laborers to perform them, and the com- 
paratively old country has more laborers to work and less work 
to be done. The former, therefore, by the law of demand and 
supply of work, pays higher and the latter lower wages for the 
work actually done. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi if he will not yield to me for just two or three minutes, 
I am anxious to leave the Chamber, and I should like to make 
a short statement, which I have been trying to make for nearly 
half an hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know that the Senator is pe- 
cullarly unfortunate in that. Every now and then we are 
caught that way. I suppose he has got the habit as a manufac- 
turer of thinking he ought to come in whenever he pleases; but 
I yield to him, anyhow, now. 

Mr. LIPPTITT. I will not delay the Senate more than two or 
three minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. LIPPTTT. Mr. President, there has been here under 
discussion the reply to a resolution whieh I introduced asking 
for information from the Department. of Commerce in regard to 
the pamphlet upon tariff statistics which the Senator from 
Utah has discussed. In that pamphlet there were two very re- 
markable statements made. One was that it took five times 
as much horsepower to make American cotton goods as it did 
to make English cotton goods. The other was that it took five 
times as much labor in England to make Ameriean goods as it 
did in this country. One of those statements 

Mr: SHIVELY. Does the Senator mean, to make American 
goods in England? 

Mr. LIPPITT. One was that it took five times as much horse- 
power in this country as in England; the other was that it took 
five times as much labor in England as in America. One of 
those statements was highly complimentary to the textile in- 
dustries of this country. One of those statements was highly 
critical of the textile industries of this country. 

From my general knowledge on this subject I could not be- 
lieve that either of those statements was even remotely true, 
and if there was any evidence in support of it, E knew my con- 
stituents engaged in the industry would want very much to 
know the reason for it, that they might investigate it. 

I therefore introduced a resolution asking the Secretary of 
Commerce to state whether or net those statements of his were 
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correct; and if so, upon what ground they were founded. He 
now sends in his reply, and the reply is that whereas there was 
in his original statement five times as much horsepower used 
Gn this country as in England, there is more horsepower used 
in England than there is in this country; and his reply in regard 
lto the point that it takes five times as much labor in England 
as it does in this country to make the goods, is that the figure 
‘of 47 people, as used in connection with that statement, should 
have been 147; in other words, that it in reality takes nearly 
four times as many people to make these goods as he had 
originally stated. 

Now, I am not dispesed in any way to criticize the causes 
which led up to these misstatements. I simply wanted the facts 
stated as they should be, and not have this information sent 
broadcast over the country, to be used as it naturally would be. 

I therefore merely wish to put on record the same day that 
the publication from the Secretary will be printed, and T ask 
that it be printed by itself and not in connection with anybody’s 
remarks, as it has come to the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I shall object to that for I am sure the 
Senator from Utah desires—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. Then I ask that it be printed in connection 
with my remarks, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I shall object to that. The Senator from 
Utah brought it up, and the main part of his speech was a criti- 
cism of it; and I want it to appear in that connection. 

' Mr. LIPPITT. I have no objection to its appearing with the 
remarks of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator wants it to appear additional, 
in connection with his remarks? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Additional. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right; I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Therefore, I simply wanted to go on record 
with the report as now communicated to the Senate by the 
Secretary of Commerce, showing that it is entirely the opposite 
of the figures that appear in the pamphlet which gave rise to 
the resolution. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair inquire of the Sen- 
ator from: Rhode Island if he is aware of the fact that it is 
already ordered to be printed in the Recorp? Is it to appear 
three times? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I suggested that it be so printed, and the 
Senator from Mississippi objected to its going into the RECORD 
as an independent document. If it is to go in as an independent 

‘document, I do not care to have it printed in connection with my 
| remarks. If it is not to go in as an independent document I 
want it printed in connection with my remarks so that it may be 
clearly evident to anybody who peruses the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection to printing it with the 
Senator’s remarks. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

{Senate Document No. 134, Sixty-third Congress, first sesslon.] 
COTTON STATISTICS. 


Letter from the Secret 
Senate resolution of June 26, 1913: 
DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July II, 1913. 


Sin: By direction of the President, I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt 2 the following resolution of the Senate, under date of June 
26, 1913: 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 26, 1913. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be directed to furnish, for 
the use of the Senate, detailed information— 

First. To show how the figures referring to cotton goods in the table 
on page 39 of the report of the Department of Commerce entitled “ For- 
eign Tarif Systems and Industrial Conditions“ were obtained; and 

Second. To establish, if possible, the correctness of the statements that 
it takes 504 horsepower in the United Siates to add the same value to 
cotton goods as 114 horsepower does in the United om, and that 
47 wage earners in the United States add as much to the value of cot- 
ton goods as 255 do in the United Kingdom. 

Attest: 

James M. Barer, Secretary. 

The resolution was referred to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and to the Division of Forelgn Tariffs in, in which 
ath wr Sn data to which the resolution refers were prepared, and their 
rep! ollows. 

xtore quoting it, however, permit me, in justice to my predecessors, 
by whom this work was authorized and by whose appointees the figures 
were gathered and the report prepared from beginning to end, to sug- 

t what seems to be misappreliensions in the resolution itself adopted 
y the Senate. It may be stated also that the work was well advanced 
before the department came under my charge. 

The resolution speaks of the report of the Department of Commerce 
entitled poraga Tariff Systems and Industrial Conditions.“ The 
Department of Commerce took no initiative with to this rt. 
The publication bearing this title is a committee document publ 
by the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 
1 a report prepared at the request of that committee by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree, as the title of the pam- 
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hlet shows. The Committee on Ways and Means kindly gave to the 
fepartinent of we 1 5 of me senhet; a ogee bag gts 
a single page, prepared by the authors o e report, was given to 
press by the department on May 13, 1913. No edition of the pamphlet 
Was issued uy the rtment of Commerce. 

The resolution mentions “ the statements that it takes 504 horsepower. 
in the United States to add the same value to cotton goods as 114 horse- 
power does in the United Kingdom.” If reference is made to page 39 
of the pamphlet, this langu: does not quite accurately represent what 
there appears. It is stated the table on page 39 that there are 504 
i the ale’ capacity of engines in the United States for every $100,000 
added by manufacture, and that there are 114 horsepower capacity of 
engines in the United Kingdom for every $100,000 added by manufac- 
ture. It is respectfully pointed out that the statement of the resolu- 
tion that it “ takes 504 horsepower in the United States to add the same 
value“ as 114 horsepower in the United Kingdom is another and very 
different thing from the statement that there are 504 horsepower capac- 
a of engines in the United States for the same yalue of output for 
which there are 114 horsepower capacity of engines in the United 
Kingdom. It is one thing to have the horsepower capacity exist; it Is 
another and different thing to state that its full use is required for a 
certain result, 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, advises : 

„First. The figures shown in the table on page 39 of the report, 
with the exception. of the last column, are averages based on the sta- 
tistics presented in the table on pages 36-37. The method adopted for 
calculating the amount of wages in the United Kingdom, shown in the 
last column, is fully explained in the third paragraph on page 38. 

Second. The averages for the engine capacity in the United King- 
dom and the number of wage earners in the United States for every 
oa eed added by manufacture in the gase of cotton goods are incorrect, 

‘or the former the correct amount, derived from the returns on page 
36, is 571 horsepower and for the latter 147 wage earners.” 

The corrected statement should therefore be that there are 504 horse- 
power capacity of engines in the United States for every $100,000 
added by manufacture as compared with 571 horsepower capacity of 
engines in the United Kingdom for every $100,000 added by manu- 
facture, and that there are 147 wage earners in the United States for 
every $100,000. added by manufacture, as 5 with 255. wage 
earners in the United dom for every $100,000 added by manu- 
facture. Justice to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce re- 
quires me to point out that the printing of the figure 47, cleariy a 
typographical or clerical error, may perhaps be accounted for by the 
reunen oe the figure 47 in the second line above of the same column 
0 e e. 

In view of the corrections thus brought to the attention. of the de- 
partment a rigorous reexamination of all the statistics contained in the 
ey — of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to the Com- 

ttee on Ways and Means were ordered. several other purely clerical 
errors have been discovered, the more significant one being as follows: 
(1) Tin plate, capacity of engines in the United Kingdom 707 horse- 
prs (instead of 105 horsepower) for every $100,000 added by mann- 
acture; (2), butter, cheese, condensed milk, and oleomargarine, 112 
(instead of 49) wage earners in Canada for every $100,000 added by 
manufacture, and $321 (instead of $141) as wages in Canada for every 
81.000 added r manufacture. Neither has adverse bearing on the 
question of relative industrial efficiency in the United States. 

As soon as the work of review is completed, such errata as exist will 
be communicated to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, by whose direction the report was printed. The general com- 

sons shown on pages 41 and 42, under the heading of “ Relative 
ndustrial efficiency,” are not appreciably affected by any of the changes. 
Neither are the comparisons by industries, on page 39, modified to the 
disadvantage of the United States in respect to industrial efficiency, save 
in the chan; in the relation of wage earners in the cotton. industry 
from 47 to 255 in favor of the United States to 147 to 255, also in 
favor of the United States, 

Respectfully, 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not think there is 
anything in the world that poor, erring, fallible humanity has 
made so many mistakes about as in connection with. the fact 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Secretary. 


of mistaking a coincidence for cause and effect. Wages are 


higher in Australia than they are in Great Britain. Wages 
were for many years higher in New Zealand than they are in 
Great Britain. Wages for long years have been higher in Cape 
Colony than they have been in Great Britain. Yet New Zea- 
land and Australia are protectionist colonies and Cape Colony 
was a free-trade colony and England is a free-trade «suntry. 
Wages have been higher in England than they were in Germany, 
and yet Germany is next to the United States, and Russia, the 
most barbarous of all nations in connection with the prevalency 
of protectionism. 

Now, then, when a man says that the reason why wages are 
higher in Great Britain than they are in Russia or Germany or 
France is because Great Britain is a free-trade country and 
Russia and Germany and France are protectionist, he simply 
makes a mistake or else he willfully makes a misstatement. 
The truth is that they are higher in England because the gen- 
eral standard of living of the English people is higher than of 
the people upon the Continent. 

You frequently hear it said that high wages produce a high 
standard of living. The truth is that, as a rule, a higher 
standard of living—the people having once become accustomed 
to it—demands of necessity and obtains higher wages. 

The next truth is that as a general proposition, although not 
always true, wages are high just in proportion as institutions 
are democratic. In using that word I do not mean democratic 
spelled with a big D of course, but with a little d. In other 
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words, just in proportion as the will of the people is asserted in 
government itself, it is also proportionately asserted in indus- 
trial life, and as a majority of the people are laborers, their 
will is asserted and they always will strike for higher wages. 
Just in proportion as the people are suppressed the labor- 
ing man is suppressed, and his wage suppressed with him. 
Just in proportion as institutions are popular the laboring man 
has labor rights which he may assert by strike or otherwise, 
and in proportion as he may assert them he obtains a higher 
wage, and in proportion as he can not or dare not assert his 
rights by strike or by ballot or otherwise, he receives lower 
“Wages. 

Then, in addition and in the next place, wages, as a rule, are 
in inverse proportion to the price of fertile lands. Agriculture 
is the basic, natural business of man. A man is not going to 
work for a low wage if he can go out and buy cheap land or 
rent land cheaply. You can not press him in a factory if he can 
do that. Consequently, as a rule, in countries with cheap fertile 
lands, wages in factories are high, because a man demands it 
and can get it. He must have it or he will not work in the 
factory. That is the next principle. 

The next principle is this, and I have stated this once before: 
Wherever there are two jobs hunting one man there are high 
wages. Whenever there are two men hunting one job there are 
low wages. In a new country which is industrially not devel- 
oped but developing there are generally two jobs, or more than 
one, at any rate, hunting one laborer; and in an old developed 
country, depressed and worn out, especially if it be overridden 
by a burden of militarism and navalism and everything else, 
there will be found two men hunting one job, or at least more 
than one man hunting one job, and so wages are low. 

Now, let us try to be honest with one another. The God's 
truth is that free trade does not increase wages; protectional- 
ism does not increase wages. The next truth is that either may, 
and the next truth is that either may not. It depends upon 
other conditions entirely. 

Now, here is Mississippi and here is Utah. Here is Alabama 
and here is North Dakota. They are living exactly under the 
same tariff tax laws; they are subject to precisely the same 
fiscal arrangements; they have precisely the same rights of 
popular government; and yet wages in North Dakota are about 
double what they are in Alabama, and wages in Utah for the 
same sort of work are about double what they are in Missis- 
sippi. 

Now, why? Because Alabama and Mississippi comparatively 
are developed up to the ability of their peculiar sort of labor 
to develop them. 

Now, what is the character of the labor? An inefficient, igno- 
rant, uninitiative negro labor. So it is paid half as much 
because it is worth half as much as the labor of Utah or North 
Dakota; in fact, it is not worth half as much, to be still more 
paradoxical. It is better paid in proportion to what it is 
worth to the man who employs it than the man in North Da- 
kota and Utah is. The tariff has nothing to do with it in 
either case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Tariff had nothing to do with American 
wages prior to the Revolution. Tariff had nothing to do with 
English wages prior to the Revolution. Tariff has nothing to 
do with the fact that English wages are higher now than wages 
in Germany or France, The tariff has nothing to do with the 
fact that wages in the Transvaal are higher than they are in 
various parts of Great Britain. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says that the tariff has nothing 
whatever to do with the wage that may be paid in Utah or 
with the wage that may be paid in Mississippi. I want to call 
his attention to the fact that as to the labor in Mississippi 
coming in contact with the labor in Utah, Mississippi does not 
produce what Utah produces; but the tariff has a great deal to 
do with the wage in Utah for this reason: Utah produces, we 
will say, lead. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not talking about lead. I am going 
to leave the protected interests out. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the only point in answer to the Senator: 
If there was no protection whatever on lead and it could be 
shipped into this country free, we could not pay the wage that 
is paid a miner—$3.50 to $4.75 a day—as against the labor in 
Spain; that is, about 50 or 60 cents a day, or the labor in 
Mexico, if conditions in that country were such that mining 
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could go on uninterrupted, where wages of about 50 cents a day 
are paid. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I only say to the Senator that it could not 
be done; we could not produce lead in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have heard that so frequently that I 
almost believe it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may not believe it, but I know—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have heard it so frequently that I almost 
believe it. You know the force of habit on the human mind. 
Now, Utah not only mines lead, but she mines copper, and cop- 
per is not protected, and the copper man receives the same 
wages as the lead man. But I was not talking about Utah's 
especial and protected industries. 

Mr. SMOOT. Allow me 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait one moment. 
about your protected industries. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I am talking about. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am talking about industries as compared 
with men. I was not talking about any industry as alone 
peculiar to you. Of course, you can not effect any comparison— 
any 14-year-old schoolboy ought to know that—between Utah 
and Mississippi upon a lead basis, because Mississippi does 
not produce any Jead. I could not say what the wages in 
Mississippi, if we had lead, would be; but I can say that we 
hire men as hostlers and herders to attend our horses, cattle, 
and sheep. We raise corn, like you do; we raise oats, like you 
do; we cut hay, like you do; we hire general farm labor, like 
you do. We have cotton factories. I do not know whether you 
have or not. Have you? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we have no cotton factories. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We can not then compare that, but I bet 
if you had cotton factories your laborers in the cotton factories 
would be paid more highly than ours. In all the things where 
we can compare with one another, because of having like work, 
you pay a higher wage. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You pay more for bricklayers; you pay 
more for carpenters; you pay more for farm laborers. As far 
as the farm laborers are concerned and various of these other 
people, the Senator will remember that I brought a lot of that 
out before the Finance Committee when we were sitting on the 
question of Cuban reciprocity. 

Now, I am trying to reenforce this fact, that the next great 
reason for the difference in labor is the efliciency of the labor 
itself. Mississippi has a much more fertile soil on the average 
than Utah. Her white population is equal to that of Utah in 
every possible respect. Her climate is superior to that of Utah, 
e far that the angels in heaven would not undertake to compare 

em. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
dent. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. 
enough for me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then he is a good judge if he passed through 
the State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I passed through once and that was enough 
for me. We had to close down the windows most of the time to 
keep the alkali dust out of our throats; but up to that time 
there were a mighty few things that looked green to a Missis- 
sippian except a Mississippian himself, of course, in Utah. I 
suppose if I had gone among genuine Utah folks I would have 
felt green at any rate. 

What is the only difference with regard to labor and wages 
between the two States? In Utah you have a live, wide-awake, 
intelligent, progressive, enterprising, initiative, and inventive 
white labor. In Mississippi we have an indolent, good-natured, 
careless, thriftless, happy-go-lucky negro labor. The white man 
spends 10 months thinking about his wife and children to where 
he spends 1 thinking about himself. He spends 10 minutes 
thinking about the future to where he spends 1 thinking about 
the present. He is building and building and building for wife 
and children and children’s grandchildren. The negro is build- 
ing for nothing except what he wants to eat to-day and some 
sort of an assurance of what he can eat during the balance of 
the month. 

Do you want to know the real cause of American prosperity? 
It consists chiefly in these two things: First, hitherto in our 
history cheap, fertile land, in inverse ratio to which wages were 
fixed; and, in the second place, the fact that the most ad- 
venturesome, enterprising, and initiative people of all countries 
came here to make their homes—men who were not afraid to 
cut away from old ties; in the early days, men who were not 


I was not talking 


The Senator has never been in Utah, Mr. Presi- 
I passed through it once and that was 
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afraid to carry a plowhandle in one hand and a rifle in the 
other while they worked at achieving what? Not happiness for 
themselves—a fool knew that he could be happier in an English 
or Middle States village—but in working out a future heritage 
for their children and their children's children. 

Then, with the democratic institutions, which had their birth 
in the woods, where one man was another man's equal pro- 
vided he could handle the rifle and the ax equally well, came 
the disappearance of all caste, all rank, all authority, every- 
thing except the authority of reason as between man and man. 
So they built themselves up in Albemarle County, Va., and out 
in Vermont; down in Tennessee, and in Kentucky, and Ohio, 
across the river from one another, 

The only superiority we have over other people is the fact 
that our sires were the men who were willing to take great big 
risks for their children, and, being thrown out into the world 
by themselyes, without the aid of an industrial society, had to 
do everything. So, they had to be inventive, not because of 
superior intelligence but because of superior necessity. I will 
call the Senator's attention to the fact that just in proportion 
as this country is in that attitude to-day, wages are high in one 
section as compared with another. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's conclusions as to wages being 
high and low just in proportion as we have fertile lands to be 
developed 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And cheap lands. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fertile and cheap lands to be developed by the 
people will hardly be justifled, in my opinion, by the facts, for 
this reason: Twenty years ago there were in the United States 
more lands subject to entry than there are to-day, and 20 years 
ago wages were not so high as they are to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; and wages have since 
increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. So the Senator's conclusions 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The answer to that is very simple. While 
men have increased in number and land has grown in value, 
yet owing to the great inventiveness and initiative of the Ameri- 
can people jobs have grown faster than either; work has grown 
faster than either; and it was growing faster than either from 
1850 to 1860 under the lowest tariff this country has ever seen. 
By the way, if you will take that decade from the beginning to 
the end of it, it will compare favorably with any decade in which 
this country ever existed in industrial activities, in increased 
banking power, in the increased percentage of railroad facilities— 
of course the mileage did not compare with that at present or 
during the last few years, but the percentage of increase was im- 
mensely larger—the number of new farms opened, the number 
of new mines developed, the number of new factories opened, 
and what may surprise some of you is the fact that during the 
last half of that decade the part of the country showing the 
greatest advance, as compared with itself previously, was the 
South, which since that time has lagged comparatively. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to break into this discussion, 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] just a moment ago 
asked me if I were going to take up a lot of time discussing the 
tariff instead of getting a vote as soon as we could, and I said 
“No”; but I simply could not resist when I saw the confidence, 
the aplomb, the nonchalance, the intellectual ceftainty of my 
friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. It reminds me a 
little of what Lord Mansfield said about Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. He said, If I were as cocksure of one thing in the 
world as Thomas Babington Macaulay is of everything, I would 
be the happiest man of my acquaintance.” The Senator must 
get over the idea that people who differ with him do not know 
anything. For the most part they do not, but it is not because 
they differ from him; it is because, for the most part, humanity 
does not know much anyway. Very few of us do, and I will 
frankly confess that after a study of this tariff question the 
more we study it the greater our consciousness of our ignorance 
grows. If the Senator from Utah is not prepared to confess 
that, I am so far as I am concerned. Let us not be too sure now 
of our intellectual superiority to one another. 

Nr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to go unchal- 
lenged the remarks. of the Senator from Mississippi, wherein 
he intimates that I have said at any time, here or elsewhere, 
that no one knows anything. That is a conclusion the Senator 
draws, but it is not what I have said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will tell the Senator why I said that, 
and then he may explain it. It was because, in attacking this 
report to which he has referred, he turned to some one—I for- 
get to whom—and said; “Anybody who knew anything about 
anything, or about conditions in England, knew better than to 
believe the statements contained in that report.“ The men who 
prepared the report were sincere, men who were trying to arrive 
at the truth, 


Mr. SMOOT. But they admit it is not correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They have admitted two errors in the re- 
port, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Oh, there are more than that, as the Senator 
will see if he will read the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; I have heard of but two. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, T desire to say, in explanation, 
that I am positive that if the Senator from Mississippi had 
picked up the report and read the statement there that 47 
people in the United States could make $100,000 worth of cot- 
ton goods, which it required 255 people in England the same 
time to make, he would know that it was not true: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would have known that it was a mis- 
print, and I would not have required any information of any- 
body to inform me of that. fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is all I said. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of the Congressionat Recorp of May 13, 1913, which contains 
a quotation from the report of the British Board of Trade on 
the wage question in 1904, volume 1, page 280. Without stop- 
ping to read it, I ask permission of the Senate to incorporate 
it in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

At the outset It should be understood that the problem of comparin 
the average level of wages of the different countries is a very difficul 
and complex one, not only because of the defects of the data, but also 
because of the essential ambiguity of the problem itself. 

1. We may approach the question of comparative wages from two en- 
tirely different points of view, leading to divergent and sometimes 


even to opposite coriclusions. We may either seek to compare the 
material well-being of the wage earners or the wages cost of a given 
amount of work. 

From the former point of view we are mainly interested in the 
average money income of the wage-earning population, modified, of 
course, by differences in cost of living, but irrespective of differences in 
the efficiency of labor. If a bricklayer in France earns half the wages 
of n bricklayer in America, we should say his money wages were half 
as great, although concelyably the American might lay so many more 
bricks per hour that his labor might be even cheaper to his employer. 
From the second point of view we are interested, not in the weekly 
income of the laborer, but in his wages regarded as an item in the cost 
of production, i. e., the wages cost of hewing a ton of coal, spinning a 
3 of yarn, or laying a hundred bricks, of course under identical 
con ons. 

How entirely divergent are the above two methods’ of comparison 
will be realized from the fact that competent American economists are 
of the opinion that in the United States the average “labor cost" of a 
given volume of production is at least as low in Europe, if not lower, 
while the average income of the working classes is certainly higher in 
America than in any European coun However this may be, it is 
clear that the real cost of labor varies much less from country: to 
country than the level of weekly wages or of yearly earnings, and that 
a high labor cost is compatible with low wages, and vice versa, owing 
to the variations in the efficiency of labor. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I also desire to add as a 
part of my remarks merely a paragraph from the Census Re- 
port on Manufactures for the year 1902, part 1, page 61. I ask 
permission to have that inserted in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


He (Mulhall) estimated £107, or about $500, for Great Britain in 
1894 and £270, or about $1,300, for the United States, the latter being 
nearly three times the English * In 1900 the census shows an 
average pine gy per wage earner of $2, 

hall's estimate for Great Britain, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 

On motion of Mr. KERN, it was 

Ordered, That hereafter the daily sessions of the Senate be 12 o'clock 
noon until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, July 19, 
1913, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 

Erecutive nominations received by the Senate July 18, 1913. 
MEMBER OF THE Excise BOARD oF THE: DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Joseph C. Sheehy, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Excise Board for the District of Columbia for a term of 
one year from July 1, 1913. 

COMMISSION OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION, 

William L. Chambers, of the District of Columbia, to be Com- 

missioner of Mediation and Conciliation, as provided for in the 


450, nearly five times Mr. Mul- 
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act approved July 15, 1913, entitled An act providing for media- 
tion, conciliation, and arbitration in controversies between cer- 
tain employers and their employees.” 

G. W. W. Hanger, of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant 
Commissioner of Mediation and Conciliation, as provided for in 
the act approved July 15, 1913, entitled An act providing for 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in controversies between 
certain employers and their employees.” 


MINISTER. 

Charles S. Hartman, of Montana, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Ecuador, vice Montgomery Schuyler, jr. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 


Maurice T. Dooling, of California, to be United States district 
judge for the northern district of California, vice Jobn J. De 
Haven, deceased. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Albert Schoonover, of California, to be United States attorney 
for the southern district of California, vice A, I. McCormick, 
whose term has expired. 

James C. Wilson, of Texas, to be United States attorney for 
the northern district of Texas, vice William H. Atwell, whose 
resignation has been accepted. 

UNITED STates MARSHALS. 

Joseph S. Davis, of Georgia, to be United States marshal for 
the southern district of Georgia, vice George F. White, whose 
term has expired. 

John Montag, of Oregon, to be United States marshal for the 
district of Oregon, vice Leslie M. Scott, who is serving under 
appointment by the United States district court. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Le Roy E. Cummings, of South Dakota, to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Pierre, S. Dak., vice Douglas W. Marsh, term ex- 
pired, 

PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 

First Lieut. Neb B. Rehkopf, First Field Artillery, to be cap- 
tain from July 11, 1913, vice Capt. James H. Bryson, First Field 
Artillery, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps on that date. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Joe Eikel, of Texas, late midshipman, United States Navy, to 
be second lieutenant of Field Artillery, with rank from July 14, 
1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 18, 1913. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Robert T. Menner to be a lieutenant commander. 

Asst. Surg. Joseph J. A. McMullin to be a passed assistant 
surgeon. 

Carpenter Theodore H. Scharf to be a chief carpenter. 

The following-named ensigns to be We (junior grade): 

Richmond K. Turner, 

Henry F. D. Davis. 

Eugene E. Wilson. 

Francis T. Chew. 

William R. Munroe. 
John F. Shafroth, jr. 

Walter L. Heiberg- 

Charles L. Best. 

Allan G. Olson. 

John C. Jennings. 

The following named citizens to be assistant surgeons, Medical 
Reserve Corps: 

William H. Massey. 

David S. Hillis. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Hubert L. Bolen to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Oklahoma. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 
ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 


Joseph Bolten. 

Robert Clarence Derivaux. 
John Sebastian Ruoff. 
Tully Joseph Liddell. 


Harry Clinton Cody. 
Walter Lewis Treadway. 


PosTMASTERS, 
FLORIDA, 
Samuel M. Wilson, Bartow. 
IDAHO, 
H. E. King, Nampa. 
IOWA. 


L. H. Brede, Dubuque. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Sophie Sherman, Donnybrook. 
OHIO, 
William H. Beam, Ansonia. 
J. H. Connor, West Union. 
Charles H. Hackett, Yellow Springs. 


TEXAS. 
W. L. Coleman, Alpine. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, July 18, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O righteous God, in whom is all wisdom, power, and goodness, 
help us, we beseech Thee, to subdue the evil within us, to 
strengthen and accentuate the good, that we may increase 
the confidence of our fellows in our integrity and thus widen the 
sphere of our activities, and have a closer walk with Thee. 
That our ways may be ways of usefulness and all our paths 
be paths of peace, that we may praise and magnify Thy holy 
name, in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, July 15, 1913, was 
read and approved. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY NEXT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. I understand there are one or two little matters 
that may come up at that time under suspension of the rules, 
particularly one about the extension of time for buildings, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, why not make it Tuesday? 
matter could be called up at any time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wanted particularly to accommodate 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McCoy] about a public 
building, about which there is urgent necessity. 

Mr. MANN. As far as I am concerned, I am perfectly will- 
ing to pass the bill now. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, if it would be possible to get 
unanimous consent to modify the special order that was made 
on Tuesday last, so that the call of committees could be taken 
up, I présume that my bill could come in in that way, and then 
the other matter could come in later. 

Mr. MANN. The call of committees would be the regular 
order on Tuesday in any event. I suggest to the gentleman 
from Alabama that he make Tuesday suspension day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Tuesday next may be suspension day, in lieu of Monday 
next, and that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Tuesday next, and that Tuesday next be substituted 
in lieu of Monday for suspension day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 58. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to loan the bell of the late U. S. S. Princeton to the bor- 
ough of Princeton, N. J. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 58. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to loan the bell of the late U. S. S. Princeton to the 
borough of Princeton, N. J.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


That 
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£ MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
acd remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the Monroe doc- 

ne. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, in asking unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to be of service to the 
Congress and to the people of the United States, by bringing to 
their attention a remarkably thoughtful and able essay on “ The 
Monroe doctrine: An obsolete shibboleth,” printed in the Atlan- 
tie Monthly, June, 1913. 

The author, Hiram Bingham, Ph. D., professor of Latin-Ameri- 
can history and curator of the collection on Latin America at 
Yale, is an archeologist of note, a man brought up in sympa- 
thetic association with different races of men, and whose great 
work in exploration has made him especially familiar with the 
people of the South American Continent and with their point of 
view. I commend a careful reading of his statement to all 
those who, as Members of the National Legislature, must soon 
face definite issues that concern this dictum, which is neither 
international law nor doctrine, but merely an expression of our 
own views, a statement of our intentions, which can only be 
enforced upon others by the power of arms. 

The article is as follows: 

“THE MONROE DOCTRINE: AN OBSOLETE SHIBBOLETH. 
“ (By Hiram Bingham.) 
ae J; 


„The American continents, by the free and independent con- 
dition which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by Euro- 
pean powers. * * * We should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But with the Governments 
who have declared their independence, and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great consideration, and on 
just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling, in 
any other manner, their destiny, by any European power, in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. +? 

“Thus, in 1823, did President James Monroe, acting under 
the influence of his able Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, 
enunciate a doctrine which has been the most universally ac- 
cepted foreign policy that we have ever had. No one questions 
the fact that the enunciation of this policy of ‘America for 
Americans,’ and our firm adherence to it for so many years has 
had a very decided effect upon the history of the Western 
Hemisphere. c 

“There have been times when ambitious European monarchs 
would have liked nothing better than to help themselves to 
poorly defended territory in what is now termed Latin America. 
When the doctrine was originated the Holy Alliance in Europe 
was contemplating the overthrow of republican government in 
Spain, and unquestionably looked with extreme aversion at the 
hew Republics in South and Central America, whose independ- 
ence we were hastily recognizing.. Russia was reaching out be- 
yond Alaska. The firm declaration of this policy of exclusion, 
backed up y England's attitude toward the Holy Alliance, 
undoubtedly operated to give the American Republics sufficient 
breathing space to enable them to get on their feet and begin 
the difficult process of working out their own salvation, a proc- 
ess which was rendered all the more difficult by reason of 
Hispanic racial tendencies, of centuries of autocratic colonial 
government, and of geographical conditions which made trans- 
portation and social intercourse extremely arduous. 

“Journeys across Peru even to-day may be beset with more 
difficulties than were journeys from Mississippi to California 60 
years ago—before the railroads. It still takes longer to go 
from Lima, the capital of Peru, to Iquitos, the capital of Peru's 
largest Province, and one which the Putumayo atrocities have 
recently brought vividly to our notice, than it does to go from 
London to Honolulu. 

“Had it not been for the Monroe doctrine the American 
Republics would have found it very much more difficult to main- 
tain their independence during the first three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of their career. And this notwithstanding the fact that 
the actual words Monroe doctrine’ were rarely heard or seen. 

“In 1845, without mentioning this shibboleth by name, Presi- 
dent Polk declared that the United States would not permit any 
European intervention on the Nerth American Continent. This, 
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as Prof. Coolidge has brought out (see, for an able. exposition 
of the Monroe doctrine, Prof. A. C. Coolidge’s The United States 
as a World Power (Macmillan).—The Editors), pushed the 
theory further than it has been carried out in practice, al- 
though it restricted the original idea by leaving South America 
out of account. 

“A few years later, while we were engaged in civil war, Na- 
poleon III attempted to set up a European monarch in Mexico. 
Scarcely had we recovered, however, from the throes of our 
great conflict when Mr. Seward took up with the French Gov- 
ernment the necessity for the withdrawal of the French troops 
from Maximilian's support. Here we were acting strongly in 
accordance with the best traditions of the Monroe doctrine, and 
yet the mysterious words were not employed in the correspond- 
ence. ý 

“In fact, while it was generally understood that we would 
not countenance any European interference in the affairs of 
North and South America. it was not until 1895, during the 
second administration of President Cleveland, that a Secretary 
of State thought it expedient or necessary to restate the Monroe 
doctrine and to bring us to the verge of a European war by 
backing it up with an absolutely uncompromising attitude. 
Venezuela had had a long-standing boundary dispute with 
British Guiana. Nobody cared very much either way until it 
was discovered that in the disputed territory were rich gold 
fields. In the excitement which ensued the Venezuelans ap- 
pealed to the United States, and Secretary Olney, invoking the 
Monroe doctrine, brought matters to a crisis. 

“Our defiant attitude toward Great Britain astonished the 
world and greatly pleased the majority of American citizens. 
The very fact that we had not the slightest personal interest in 
the paltry 60,000 square miles of jungle southeast of the 
Orinoco added to our self-esteem. It raised our patriotism to 
the highest pitch when we realized that we were willing to go to 
war with the most powerful nation in Europe rather than see 
her refuse to arbitrate her right to her ancient possession of a 
little strip of tropical forest with a Government which was not 
in existence when England took British Guiana, but which was 
an ‘American Republic.’ Fortunately for us Lord Salisbury 
had a fairly good sense of humor and declined to take the 
matter too seriously. Instead of standing, in the proverbial 
British manner, strictly for his honor and his rights, he politely 
ignored the boundary commission which we had impetuously 
called into existence, and, dealing directly with his neighbor 
Venezuela, arranged for an international court of arbitration. 

In our exuberance over the success of Mr. Olney’s bold and 
unselfish enunciation of the Monroe doctrine we failed to realize 
several aspects of this question. 

“Yn the first place, we had proudly declared the Monroe doc- 
trine to be a part of international law, failing to distinguish 
between law and policy. 

In the second place, we had assumed a new theorem. In 
the words of Mr. Olney: The States of America, South as well 
as Nort, by geographical proximity, by natural sympathy, by 
similarity of governmental constitutions, are friends and allies, 
commercially and politically, of the United States.’ 

“A few years earlier the then Secretary of State, Blaine, had 
brought into existence the International Union of American 
Republics and had enunciated the doctrine of pan-Americanism, 
which has glowed more or less cheerfully ever since. 

“Mr. Olney’s words recognized this doctrine. But when he 
gave ‘geographical proximity’ as one of the reasons for this 
pan-American alliance he overlooked the fact that the largest 
cities of South America are geographically nearer to Spain and 
Portugal than to New York and New England. He failed to 
consider that the rich east coast of South America is no farther 
from Europe than it is from Florida, and that so far as the 
west coast is concerned, it actually takes longer to travel from 
Valparaiso, the chief South American west coast port, to San 
Francisco, the chief North American west coast port, than it 
does to go from Valparaiso to London. Peru is as far from 
Puget Sound as it is from Labrador. 

“Most of our statesmen studied geography when they were 
in the grammar school and have rarely looked at a world atlas 
since. In other words, we began the new development of the 
Monroe doctrine with a false idea of the geographical basis of 
the pan-American alliance. 

„Furthermore, the new Monroe doctrine was established on 
another false idea, the existence of ‘natural sympathy’ be- 
tween South and North America. As a matter of fact, instances 
might easily be multiplied to show that our South American 
néighbors bave far more natural sympathy for, and regard 
themselves 1s much more nearly akin to, the Latin races of 
Europe than to the cosmopolitan people of the Un'ted States. 
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“How Spain feels was shown recently in the case of a dis- 
tinguished Spanish professor who was able to find time to make 
an extended journey through Latin America, urging pan-His- 
panism, but could find no time to make an extended journey 
through the cities of the United States, although offered Iavish 
hospitality and considerable honorariums. How Brazil feels 
was seen a few years ago in Rio de Janeiro, when Brazil was 
holding a national exposition. Each State of that great Repub- 
lic had a building of its own, but no foreign nations were repre- 
sented except Portugal, the mother country, which had her own 
building. 

“Of the difficulties of establishing any kind of an alliance 
between ourselves and the South American Republics no one 
who has trayeled in South America can be ignorant. As has 
been well said by a recent Peruvian writer: ‘ Essential points 
of difference separate the two Americas—differences of lan- 
guage, and therefore of spirit; the difference between Spanish 
Catholicism and the multiform Protestantism of the Angio- 
Saxons; between tho Yankee individualism and the omnipo- 
tence of the state natural to the South. In their origin, as in 
their race, we find fundamental ntagonisms. The evolution of 
the north is slow and obedient to the lessons of time, to the 
influences of custom; the history of the southern peoples is full 
of revolution, rich with dreams of an unattainable perfection.’ 

“One of the things which maks it, and will continue to make 
it, difficult for us to treat fairly with our southern neighbors is 
our racial prejudice against the half-breed. As Sefior Calderon 
bluntly says, ‘Half-breeds and their descendants govern the 
Latin-American Republics’; and it is a well-known fact that 
this leads to contempt on the part of the average Anglo-Saxon. 
Such a state of affairs shows the difficulty of assuming that 
pan-Americanism is axiomatic, and of basing tha logical growth 
of the Monroe doctrine on natural sympathy.’ 

“Tn the third place, the new form of the Monroe doctrine de- 
clared, in the words of Secretary Olney, that the ‘ United States 
is practically sovereign on this continent.’ This at once aroused 
the antagonism and the fear of those very southern neighbors 
who, in another sentence, he had endeavored to prove were 
‘friends and allies, commercially and politically, of the United 
States.’ 

“Less than three years after the enunciation of the new 
Monroe doctrine we were at war with Spain. The progress of 
the war in Cuba and the Spanish colonies was followed in 
South America with the keenest interest. How profoundly it 
would have surprised the great American public to realize that 
while we were spending blood and treasure to secure the inde- 
pendence of another American Republic, our neighbors in 
Buenos Aires were indulging in the most severe and caustic 
criticism ef our motives! This attitude can be appreciated only 
by those who have compared the cartoons published week after 
week during the progress of the war in this country and in 
Argentina. In the one, Uncle Sam is pictured as a benevolent 
giant saving the poor maid Cuba from the jaws of the ferocious 
dragon, Gen. Weyler, and his cruel mistress in Spain. In the 
other, Uncle Sam, in the guise of a fat hog, is engaged in be- 
smirching the fair garments of the Queen of Spain in his vio- 
lent efforts to gobble up her few American possessions. Rep- 
resentations of our actions in the Philippines are in such dis- 
gusting form that it would not be desirable to attempt to de- 
scribe some of the Argentine cartoons touching upon that 
subject. 

“Our neighbors felt that a decided change had come over the 
Monroe doctrine. In 1823 we had declared that ‘ with the ex- 
isting colonies or dependencies of any European power we have 
not interfered, and shall not interfere’ (so runs the original 
Monroe doctrine). In 1898 we not only interfered, but actually 
took away all of Spain’s colonies and dependencies, freeing 
Cuba and retaining for ourselves Porto Rico, Guam, and the 
Philippines. f 

„Without for a moment wishing to enter into a discussion of 
the wisdom of our actions, I desire to emphasize the tremendous 
difference between the old and the new Monroe doctrine. This 
is not a case of theories and arguments, but of deeds. What 
are the facts? 

In 1895 we declare that we are practically sovereign on this 
continent; in 1898 we take a rich American island from a Euro- 
pean power; and in 1903 we go through the form of preventing 
a South American Republic from subduing a revolution in one 
of her distant Provinces, and eventually take a strip of that 
Province because we believe we owe it to the world to build the 
Panama Canal. Again, let it be clear that I am not interested 
at this point in defending or attacking our actions in any of 
these cases; I merely desire to state what has happened and to 
show some of the fruits of the new Monroe doctrine. ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ 


“Another one of the ‘fruits’ which has not escaped the 
attention of our neighbors in South America is our intervention 
in Santo Domingo, which, although it may be an excellent 
thing for the people of that island, has undoubtedly interfered 
with their right to do as they please with their own money. 

“Furthermore, within the past three years we have twice 
landed troops in Central America and taken an active part 
by way of interfering in local politics. We believed that the 
conditions were so bad as to justify us in carrying out the new 
Monroe doctrine by aiding one side in a local revolution. 

“Of our armed intervention in Cuba it is scarcely necessary 
to speak, except to refer in passing to the newspaper story, 
credited and believed in Cuba, that if American troops are again 
obliged to intervene in the political life of that country they will 
not be withdrawn, as has been the practice in the past. 

“The menace of intervention, armed intervention, the threat- 
ened presence of machine guns and American marines have 
repeatedly been used by Latin-American politicians in their 
endeavors to keep the peace in their own countries. And we 
have done enough of that sort of thing to make it evident to 
disinterested observers that the new Monroe doctrine, our pres- 
ent policy, is to act as international policeman, or at least as 
an elder brother with a big stick, whenever the little fellows 
get too fresh. 

“Ts this doctrine worth while? 

“Let us see what it involves, first, from the European; 
second, from the Latin-American point of view. 


“TI. 


“ By letting it be known in Europe that we shall not tolerate 
any European intervention or the landing of European troops 
on the sacred soil of the American Republics, we assume all 
responsibility. We have declared, in the words of Secretary, 
Olney, that the United States is ‘ practically sovereign on this 
continent, and that its fiat is law upon the subject to which it 
confines its interposition.’ Therefore European countries have 
the right to look to us to do that which we prevent them from 
doing. A curious result of this is that some of the American 
Republics float loans in Europe, believing that the United States 
will not allow the Governments of their European creditors 
forcibly to collect these loans. 

“ Personally I believe that it ought to be an adopted principle 
of international law that the armed intervention of creditor 
nations to collect bad debts on behalf of their bankers and bond- 
holders is forbidden. If this principle were clearly understood 
and accepted, these bankers and underwriters would be far 


more particular to whom they lent any great amount of money, | 


and under what conditions. They would not be willing to take 
the risks which they now take, and many unfortunate financial 
tangles would never have a beginning. It is natural for a 
Republic which has great undeveloped resources, much op- 
timism, and a disregard of existing human handicaps, to de- 
sire to borrow large amounts of money in order to build 
expensive railroads and carry out desirable public improve- 
ments. It is equally natural that capitalists seeking good inter- 
est rates and secure investments, should depend on the fact 
that if the debtor country attempts to default on its national 
loans, the Government of the creditors will intervene with a 
strong arm. It is natural that the money should be forthcom- 
ing, even though a thorough, businesslike, and scientific inyes- 
tigation of the possessions and resources of the borrowing nation 
might show that the chances of her being able to pay interest, 
and eventually to return the capital, were highly problematical 
and to be reckoned as very high risks. 

Millions of dollars of such loans have been made in the 
past. It is perfectly evident that many of these loans can not 
be repaid; that the time is coming when the creditor nations 
will look to us as the policeman or ‘elder brother’ of the 
Western Hemisphere to see to it that the little boys pay for 
the candy and sweetmeats they have eaten. Is it worth while 
that we should do this? 

„One can not dodge the truth that the continuation of our 
support of this doctrine implies that we will undertake to be 


responsible for the good behavior of all of the American nations, ; 


If we are the big brother with the club, who will not permit 


any outsider to spank our irritating or troublesome younger , 


brothers, we must accept the natural corollary of keeping them 


in order ourselves, for we can not allow the American family, | 


to become a nuisance, and some members of it have a decided 
tendency in that direction. Is this task worth while? Will it 
not cost more than it is worth? Is there not a better way out 
of the difficulty? 

“Furthermore Europe knows that in order to continue to 
execute our self-imposed and responsible mission we must run 
counter to the most approyed principles of the law of nations. 
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“The right of independence is so fundamental and so well 
established a principle of international law, and respect for it 
is so essential to the existence of national self-restraint, that 
armed intervention, or any other action or policy tending to 
place that right in a subordinate position, is properly looked 
upon with disfavor, not only in Latin America, but by all the 
family of civilized nations. The grounds upon which interven- 
tion is permitted in international law differ according to the 
authority one consults, but in general they are limited to the 
right of self-preservation, to averting danger to the interven- 
ing State, and to the duty of fulfilling engagements. When, 
however, the danger against which intervention is directed is 
the consequence of the prevalence of ideas which are opposed 
to the views held by the intervening State, most authorities 
believe that intervention ceases to be legitimate. To say that 
we have the right to intervene in order to modify another 
State’s attitude toward revolutions is to ignore the fundamental 
principle that the right of every State to live its life in a given 
way is precisely equal to that of another State to live its life in 
another way. 

“Tn the last analysis no intervention is legal except for the 
purpose of self-preservation, unless a breach of international 
law has taken place or unless the family of civilized States 
coneur in authorizing it. 

“Tf, then, our adherence to the Monroe doctrine means prac- 
tically disregard of the principles of the accepted law of nations, 
is it worth while to continue? Why should we not abandon the 
Monroe doctrine, and publicly disclaim any desire on our part 
to interfere in the domestic quarrels of our neighbors? Why 
should we not publicly state to Europe that we shall not inter- 
vene except at the request of a Pan American Congress, and 
then only in case we are one of the members which such a 
Congress selects for the specific purpose of quieting a certain 
troublesome neighbor? 

“ III. 

“From the Latin-American point of view, the continuance 
of the Monroe doctrine is insulting, and is bound to involve us 
in serious difficulties with our neighbors. We seem to be blind 
to actual conditions in the largest and most important parts 
of Latin America, such as Brazil, Argentina, and Chile. We 
need to arouse the average citizen to study the commercial 
situation and the recent history of those three Republics. Let 
him ponder on the meaning of Brazil's $100,000,000 of balance 
of trade in her favor. Let him realize the enormous extent of 
Argentina’s recent growth and her ability to supply the world 
with wheat, corn, beef, and mutton. (In 1912 Argentina’s ex- 
ports amounted to $480,000,000, of which $200,000,000 repre- 
sented wheat and corn and $188,000,000 pastoral products. 
The Author.) Let him examine Chile's political and economic 
stability. Let him ponder whether or not these nations are fit 
to take care of themselves, and are worthy of being included 
in an alliance to preserve America for the Americans, if that 
is worth while, and if there is any danger from Europe. Let 
him ask himself whether or not the A B C powers—that is, 
the Argentine, Brazilian, and Chilean Governments—deserye 
our patronizing, we-will-protect-you-from-Europe attitude. 

“The fact is we are woefully ignorant of the actual condi- 
tions in the leading American Republics. To the inhabitants 
of those countries the very idea of the existence of the Monroe 
doctrine is not only distasteful but positively insulting. It is 
leading them on the road toward what is known as the 
‘A B C' policy, a kind of triple alliance between Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, with the definite object of opposing the en- 
croachments of the United States. They feel that they must 
do something to counteract that well-known willingness of the 
American people to find good and sufficient reasons for inter- 
fering and intervening; for example, for taking Porto Rico from 
Spain, for sending armies into Cuba, for handling the customs 
receipts of Santo Domingo, for taking a strip of territory which 
(South Americans believe) belongs to the Republic of Colombia, 
for sending troops into Nicaragua, and for mobilizing an army 
on the Mexican frontier. (In regard to the latter point it may 
be stated, in passing, that it is not the custom for South 
American nations to mobilize an army on a neighbor's frontier 
merely because that country is engaged in civil war or reyo- 
lution.) 

“To the ‘A B C' powers even the original Monroe doctrine 
is regarded as long since outgrown and as being at present 
merely a display of insolence and conceit on our part. With 
Brazil now owning the largest dreadnoughts in the world; with 
Argentina and Chile building equally good ones; with the fact 
that the European nations have long since lost their tendency 
toward monarchical despotism and are in fact quite as demo- 
cratic as many American Republics, it does seem a bit ridiculous 
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for us to pretend that the Monroe doctrine is a necessary ele- 
ment in our foreign policy. 

“If we still fear European aggression and desire to prevent 
a partition of South America on the lines of the partition of 
Africa, let us bury the Monroe doctrine and declare an entirely 
new policy—a policy that is based on intelligent appreciation 
of the present status of the leading American powers; let us 
declare our desire to join with the ‘A B C' powers in protect- 
ing the weaker parts of America against any imaginable aggres- 
sions on the part of European or Asiatic nations. 

“Some people think that the most natural outlet for the 
crowded Asiatic nations is to be found in South America, and 
that Japan and China will soon be knocking most loudly for 
the admission which is at present denied them. If we decide 
that they should enter, well and good; but if we decide against 
such a policy, we shall be in a much stronger position to carry 
out that plan if we have united with the ‘A B C’ powers. 

If these ‘A B C' powers dislike and despise our mainte- 
nance of the old Monroe doctrine, it is not difficult to conceive 
how much more they must resent the new one. The very 
thought that we, proud in the consciousness of our own self- 
righteousness, sit here with a smile on our faces and a big 
stick in our hands, ready to chastise any of the American 
Republics that do not behave, fairly makes their blood boil. 
It may be denied that this is our attitude. Grant that it is 
not, still our neighbors believe that it is, and if we desire to 
convince them of the contrary we must definitely and publicly 
abandon the Monroe doctrine and enunciate a new kind of 
foreign policy. 

* We ought not to be blind to the fact that there are clever 
authors residing in Europe who take the utmost pains to make 
the Latin Americans belieye—what they are unfortunately only 
too willing to believe—that we desire to be not only practically 
but actually sovereign on the Western Hemisphere. A recent 
French writer, Maurice de Waleffe, writing on The Fair Land 
of Central America, begins his book with this startling an- 
nouncement of a discovery he has made: 

“<The United States have made up their mind to conquer 
South America. Washington aspires to become the capital of 
an enormous empire, comprising, with the exception of Canada, 
the whole of the New World. Eighty million Yankees want to 
annex not only 40,000,000 Spanish-Americans but such mines, 
forests, and agricultural riches as can be found nowhere else 
on the face of the globe.’ . 

Most of us, when we read those words, smile, knowing that 
they are not true; yet that does not affect the fact that the 
Latin American, when he reads them, gnashes his teeth and 
believes that they are only too true. If he belongs to one of 
the larger Republics, it makes him toss his head angrily and 
increases his hatred toward those ‘ Yankis,’ whose manners he 
despises. If he belongs to one of the smaller Republics, his 
soul is filled with fear mingled with hatred, and he sullenly 
awaits the day when he shall have to defend his State against 
the Yankee invaders. In every case the effect produced is 
contrary to the spirit of peace and harmony. 

In another book, which is attracting wide attention and 
was written by a young Peruvian diplomatist, there is a chap- 
ter entitled ‘The North American Peril,’ and it begins with 
these significant words: ‘To save themselves from Yankee 
imperialism, the American democracies would almost accept a 
German alliance or the aid of Japanese arms; everywhere the 
Americans of the north are feared. In the Antilles and in 
Central America hostility against the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
assumes the character of a Latin crusade.“ This is a statement 
not of a theory, but of a condition set forth by a man who, 
while somewhat severe in his criticism of North American cul- 
ture, is not unfriendly to the United States, and who remembers 
what his country owes to us. Yet he asserts that in the United 
States ‘against the policy of respect for Latin liberties are 
ranged the instincts of a triumphant plutocracy.’ 

“The strident protest in this book has not gone out without 
finding a ready echo in South America. Even in Peru, long 
our best friend on the southern continent, the leading daily 
papers have during the past year shown an increasing tendency 
to criticize our actions and suspect our motives. Their sus- 
picion goes so far as actually to turn friendly words against us. 
Last September a successful American diplomat, addressing a 
distinguished gathering of manufacturers in New York, was 
quoted all over South America as stating that the United States 
did not desire territorial expansion, but only commercial, and 
that the association should combat all idea of territorial expan- 
sion if any statesman proposed it, as this was the only way to 
gain the confidence of South America. This remark was treated 
as evidence of Machiavelian politics. One journalist excitedly 
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exclaimed, ‘Who does not see in this paternal interest a brutal 
and cynical sarcasm? Who talks of confidence when one of the 
most thoughtful South American authorities, Francisco Garcia 
Calderon, gives us once more the cry, no longer premature, “ Let 
us be alert and on our guard against Yankeeism.”’ 

“Even the agitation against the Putumayo atrocities is mis- 
understood. ‘To no one is it a secret,’ says one Latin-American 
writer, ‘ that all these scandalous accusations only serve to con- 
ceal the vehement desire to impress American and English in- 
fluence on the politics of the small countries of South America ; 
and they can scarcely cover the shame of the utilitarian end 
that lies behind it all.’ 

“Another instance of the attitude of the Latin-American press 
is shown in a recent article in one of the leading daily papers 
in Lima, the Government organ. In the middle of its front page 
in a two-column space is an article with these headlines: ‘ North 
American excesses—The terrible lynchings—And they talk of 
the Putumayo!’ The gist of the article may easily be imagined. 
It begins with these words: ‘ While the Saxons of the world are 
producing a deafening cry over the crimes of the Putumayo, 
imagining them to be like a dance of death, and giving free 
rein to such imaginings; while the American Government re- 
solves to send a commission that may investigate what atroci- 
ties are committed in those regions, there was published, as 
regards the United States, in La Razén, of Buenos Aires, a 
fortnight ago the following note, significant of the “lofty civili- 
gation and high justice” of the great Republic of the north.’ 
Here follows a press dispatch describing one of the terrible 
lynchings which only too often happen in the United States. 
Then the Peruvian editor goes on to say, ‘Do we realize that in 
the full twentieth century, when there is not left a single coun- 
try in the world whose inhabitants are permitted to supersede 
justice by summary punishment, there are repeatedly taking 
place, almost daily, in the United States lynchings like that 
of which we are told in the telegraphic dispatch?’ 


“ IV. 


“Ts it worth our while to heed the writing on the wall’? 

“Ts it not true that it is the present tendency of the Monroe 
doctrine to claim that the United States is to do whatever seems 
to the United States good and proper so far as the Western 
Hemisphere is concerned? Is there not a dangerous tendency 
in our country to believe so far in our own rectitude that we 
may be excused from any restrictions, either in the law of na- 
tions or in our treaty obligations, that seem unjust, trivial, or 
inconyenient, notwithstanding the established practices of civi- 
lized nations? Our attitude on the Panama tolls question, our 
former disregard of treaty rights with China, and our willing- 
ness to read into or read out of existing treaties whatever seems 
to us right and proper have aroused deep-seated suspicion in 
our southern neighbors, which, it seems to me, we should en- 
deayor to eradicate if we have our own highest good at heart. 

“Are we not too much in the state of mind of Citizen Fix-it, who 
was more concerned with suppressing the noisy quarrels of his 
neighbors than with quietly solving his own domestic difficulties? 
Could we see ourselves as our southern neighbors see us in the 
columns of their daily press, where the emphasis is still on the 
prevalence of murder in the United States, the astonishing con- 
tinuance of lynching, the freedom from punishment of the vast 
majority of those who commit murder, our growing disregard of 
the rights of others, bomb outrages, strikes, riots, labor diffi- 
cultles could we see these things with their eyes, we should 
realize how bitterly they resent our assumed right to intervene 
when they misbehave themselves or when a local revolution 
becomes particularly noisy. 

“So firmly fixed in the Latin-American mind is the idea that 
our foreign policy to-day means intervention and interference 
that comments on the splendid sanitary work being done at 
Panama by Col. Gorgas are tainted with this idea. 

“On the west coast of South America there is a pesthole 
called Guayaquil, which, as Ambassador Bryce says, enjoys the 
reputation of being the pesthouse of the continent, rivaling for 
the prevalence and malignity of its malarial fevers such dens of 
disease as Fontesvilla on the Pungwe River in South Africa 
and the Guinea coast itself, and adding to these the more swift 
and deadly yellow fever, which has now been practically extir- 
pated from every other part of South America except the banks 
of the Amazon. * It seems to be high time that efforts 
should be made to improve conditions at a place whose develop- 
ment is so essential to the development of Ecuador itself.’ 
Recent efforts on the part of far-sighted Ecuadorian statesmen 
to remedy these conditions by employing American sanitary 
engineers and taking advantage of the offers of American cap- 
ital were received by the Ecuadorian populace so ill as to cause 
the fall of the cabinet and the disgrace of the minister who 
favored such an experiment in modern sanitation. 


“Peru suffers from the conditions of bad health among her 
northern neighbors, and yet the leading newspapers in Peru, 
instead of realizing how much they had to gain by having 
Guayaquil cleaned up, united in protesting against this symptom 
of ‘Yanki’ imperialism, and applauded the action of the 
Ecuadorian mob. 

Is it worth while to continue a foreign policy which makes 
it so difficult for things to be done, things of whose real advan- 
tage to our neighbors there is no question? 

“The old adage that actions speak louder than words is per- 
haps more true in Latin America than in the United States. 
A racial custom of saying pleasant things tends toward a sus- 
picion of the sincerity of pleasant things when said. But there 
can be no doubt about actions. Latin-American statesmen 
smiled and applauded when Secretary Root, in the Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress at Rio Janeiro, said, ‘We consider that the inde- 
pendence and the equal rights of the smallest and weakest mem- 
bers of the family of nations deserve as much respect as those 
of the great empires. We pretend to no right, privilege, or 
power that we do not freely concede to each one of the American 
Republics.’ But they felt that their suspicions of us were more 
than warranted by our subsequent actions in Cuba, Santo Do- 
mingo, and Nicaragua. Our ultimatum to Chile on account of 
the long-standing Alsop claim seemed to them an unmistakably. 
unfriendly act and was regarded as a virtual abandonment by 
Secretary Knox of the policy enunciated by Secretary Roor. 

“Another unfriendly act was the neglect of our Congress to 
provide a suitable appropriation for the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress. 

“Before 1908 Latin-American scientific congresses lad been 
held in Argentina (Buenos Aires), Brazil (Rio Janeiro), and 
Uruguay (Montevideo). When it came Chile’s turn, so kind 
was her feeling toward Secretary Roor that the United States 
was asked to join in making the Fourth Latin-American Sci- 
entific Congress become the first Pan-American. Every one of 
the four countries where the international scientists met had 
made a suitable, generous appropriation to cover the expenses 
of the meeting. Chile had felt that it was worth while to make 
a very large appropriation in order suitably to entertain the 
delegates, to publish the results of the congress, and to increase 
American friendships. This First Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress selected Washington as the place for the second congress, 
and named October, 1912, as the appointed time for the meet- 
ings. But when our State Department asked Congress for a 
modest appropriation of $50.000 to meet our international obli- 
gations for this Pan-American gathering, our billion-dollar Con- 
gress decided to economize and denied the appropriation. When 
the matter came up again during the Congress that has just 
finished its sessions, the appropriation was recommended by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but was thrown out on a 
technical point of order. 

“Now, you can not make a Latin-American believe that the 
United States is so poor that it can not afford to entertain inter- 
national scientific congresses as Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Chile have done. They argue that there must be some other 
reason underlying this lack of courtesy. 29 pleasant words or 
profuse professions of friendship and regard can make the lead- 
ing statesmen and scientists throughout Latin America forget 
that it was not possible to hold the Second Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress because the United States did not care to as- 
sume her international obligations. Nor will they forget that 
Chile spent $100,000 in entertaining the First Pan-American 
Scientific Congress and that the 10 official delegates rom the 
United States Government enjoyed the bounteous Chilean hos- 
pitality and were shown every attention that was befitting and 
proper for the accredited representatives of the United States. 

In short, here is a concrete case of how our present policy 
toward Latin America justifies the Latin-American attitude to- 
ward the country that has been maintaining the Monroe doc- 
trine. 

i V. 


Finally, there is another side to the question. 

“Some of the defenders of the Monroe doctrine state quite 
frankly that they are selfish, and that from the selfish point of 
view the Monroe doctrine should at all costs be maintained. 
They argue that our foreign commerce would suffer were Eu- 
rope permitted to have a free hand in South America. Even on 
this very point it seems to me that they make a serious mis- 
take. 

“You can seldom sell goods to a man who dislikes you, ex- 
cept when you have something which is far better or cheaper 
than he can get anywhere else. Furthermore, if he distrusts 
you, he is not going to judge your goods fairly or view the 
world’s market with an unprejudiced eye. This can scarcely 
be denied. Everyone knows that a friendly smile or cordial 
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greeting and the maintenance of friendly relations are essential 
to ‘holding one’s customers.“ Accordingly, it seems that even 
From this selfish point of view, which some Americans are will- 
ing to take, it is absolutely against our own interests to main- 
tain this elder-brother-with-the-stick policy, which typifies the 
new Monroe doctrine. 

“Furthermore, Germany is getting around the Monroe doc- 
trine, and is actually making a peaceful conquest of South 
America which will injure us just as much as if we had allowed 
her to make a military conquest of the southern Republics. She 
is winning South American friendship. She has planted col- 
onies, one of which, in southern Brazil, has 850,000 people in it, 
as large a population as that of Vermont and nearly as large 
as that of Montana. Germany is taking pains to educate her 
young business men in the Spanish language, and to send them 
out equipped to capture Spanish-American trade. We have a 
saying that Trade follows the flag.“ Germany has magnificent 
steamers, flying the German flag, giving fortnightly service to 
every important port in South America—ports where the Amer- 
ican flag is practically never seen. She has her banks and 
business houses which have branches in the interior cities. By 
their means she is able to keep track of American commerce, to 
know what we are doing, and at what rates. Laughing in her 
sleeve at the Monroe doctrine as an antiquated policy, which 
only makes it easier for her to do a safe business, Germany is 
engaged in the peaceful conquest of Spanish America. 

“To be sure, we are not standing still, and we are fighting 
for the same trade that she is, but our soldiers are handicapped 
by the presence of the very doctrine that was intended to 
strengthen our position in the New World. Is this worth while? 

“At all events let us face clearly and frankly the fact that 
the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine is going to cost the 
United States an immense amount of trouble, money, and men. 

“Carried out to its logical conclusion, it means a policy of 
suzerainty and interference which will earn us the increasing 
hatred of our neighbors, the dissatisfaction of Europe, the loss 
of commercial opportunities, and the forfeiture of time and at- 
tention which would much better be given to settling our own 
difficult internal problems. The continuance of adherence to 
the Monroe doctrine offers opportunities to scheming statesmen 
to distract public opinion from the necessity of concentrated 
attention at home by arousing mingled feelings of jingoism 
and self-importance in attempting to correct the errors of our 
neighbors. 

“Tf we persist in maintaining the Monroe doctrine, we shall 
find that its legitimate, rational, and logical growth will lead us 
to an increasing number of large expenditures, where American 
treasure and American blood will be sacrificed in efforts to re- 
move the mote from our neighbor's eye while overlooking the 
beam in our own. 

“The character of the people who habit the tropical Amer- 
jean Republics is such, the percentage of Indian blood is so 
great, the little understood difficulties of life in those countries 
are so far-reaching, and the psychological tendencies of the peo- 
ple so different from our own, that opportunities will con- 
tinually arise which will convince us that they require our 
intervention if we continue to hold to the tenets of the Monroe 
doctrine. 

It is for us to face the question fairly and to determine 
whether it is worth while to continue any longer on a road 
which leads to such great expenditures and which means the loss 
of international friendships. 1 

“That international good will is a desideratum it needs no 
words of mine to prove to anyone, Looked at from very point 
of view, selfishly and unselfishly, ethically, morally, commer- 
cially, and diplomatically, we desire to live at peace with our 
neighbors and to promote international friendship. Can this be 
done by continuing our adherence to the Monroe doctrine? ` 

“From the unselfish point of view and from the point of view 
of the world’s peace and happiness, there seems to be no ques- 
tion that the Monroe doctrine is no longer worth while. Mr. 
Bryce, in an able exposition in his recent ‘South America,’ has 
clearly pointed out that the Spanish-American’s regard for the 
United States and his confidence in its purposes have never 
even recovered from the blow given by the Mexican War of 1846 
and the annexation of California. For many years a political 
tie between ourselves and the other American Republics was 
found, says Mr. Bryce, in our declared intention ‘to resist any 
attempt by European powers either to overthrow republican 
government in any American State or to attempt annexation of 
its territory. So long as any such action was feared from 
Europe the protection thus promised was welcome, and the 
United States felt a corresponding interest in their clients; but 
circumstances alter cases. To-day, when apprehensions of the 


old kind have vanished and when some of the South American 
States feel themselves already powerful, one is told that they 
have begun to regard the situation with different eyes. Since 
there are no longer rain clouds coming up from the east, why 
should a friend, however well intentioned, insist on holding an 
umbrella over us? We are quite able to do that for ourselves 
if necessary.”’ Mr. Bryce continues: ‘It is as the disinterested, 
the absolutely disinterested and unselfish, advocate of peace and 
good will that the United States will bave most influence in 
the Western Hemisphere, and that influence, gently and tact- 
fully used, may be of incalculable service to mankind.’ 

“Qld ideas, proverbs, catchwords, national shibboleths, die 
hard. No part of our foreign policy has ever been so continu- 
ously held and so popularly accepted as the Monroe doctrine. 
Hoary with age, it has defied the advance of commerce, the 
increase of transportation facilities, and the subjugation of the 
yellow-fever mosquito. Based on a condition that has long 
since disappeared, owing its later growth and development to 
mistaken ideas, it appears to our South American neighbors to 
be neither disinterested nor unselfish, but rather an indis- 
putable evidence of our overweening national conceit. The very 
words ‘Monroe doctrine’ are fraught with a disagreeable sig- 
nificance from our neighbors’ point of view. There is no one 
single thing nor any group of things that we could do to in- 
crease the chances of peace and harmony in the Western Hemi- 
sphere comparable with the definite statement that we have 
outgrown the Monroe doctrine, that we realize that our neigh- 
bors in the New World are well able to take care of themselves, 
and that we shall not interfere in their politics or send arms 
into their territory unless cordialy invited to do so, and then 
only in connection with and by the cooperation of other mem- 
bers of the family. : 

“If it is necessary to maintain order in some of the weaker 
und more restless Republics, why not let the decision be made 
not by ourselves, but by a congress of the leading American 
powers? If it is found necessary to send armed forces into 
Central America to quell rebellions that are proving too much 
for the recognized Governments, why not let those forces con- 
sist not solely of American marines, but of the marines of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Chile as well? In some such way as this 
we can convince ‘the other Americans’ of our good faith and 
of the fact that we have not ‘made up our minds to conquer 
South America.’ By adopting a foreign policy along these 
lines we can establish on a broad and solid foundation the rela- 
tions of international peace and good will for which the time 
is ripe, but which can not arrive till we are conyinced that the 
Monroe doctrine is not worth while.” 

APPLIANCES FOR ENGINES IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know the subject upon which the gentleman de- 
sires to speak. 

Mr. RAKER. It is upon the subject of headlights for engines 
engaged in interstate commerce, upon the subject of proper 
engines and appliances for engines engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and one or two other matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith some resolu- 
tions by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, adopted at their twenty-sixth convention, held in the city 
of Washington, D. C., during the month of June, 1913, in which 
they urge legislation by Congress upon the following subjects: 

1. Placing some restrictions upon immigration into the United 
States. 

2. That a proper headlight law be enacted, embodying the 
provisions of H. R. 103, Sixty-third Congress, first session. 

3. That common carriers engaged in interstate commerce be 
compelled to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable 
boilers and appurtenances. 

4, That Senate bill No. 4, Sixty-third Congress, first session, 
relating to our merchant marine, etc., be speedily enacted into 
law. 

All of these are important matters and demand immediate 
attention and consideration by this Congress. I am in full 
accord with the purpose to be accomplished by each of these 
resolutions. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
Peoria, Ill., July 12, 1913. 


Hon. Joux E. Raker, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: By instructions of the twenty-sixth convention of the 
Brotherhood of omotive Firemen and Enginemen, held in the city of 
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Washington, D. C., during the month of June, 1913, the following resolu- 
tion is transmitted for your information: 


“Whereas for many years representatives of labor organizations have 
urged upon Congress the necessity of the pats of some restric- 
tion upon the migration of millions of foreign people to the 
United States. by which unrestricted immigration American labor 
has been displaced, wages reduced, labor unions destroyed, and the 
American standard of living seriously affected: Be it 


“ Resolved, That the national legislative representative at Washing- 
ton is hereby instructed to join with representatives of all other labor 
orzanizations in an endeavor to induce the United States Congress to 
adopt laws that will restrict any immigration that tends to lower the 
standard of living of the American working people: Be it further 

Resolved, That the international president and the general secretary 
and treasurer be, and are hereby, instructed to file a copy of these resolu- 
tions with the President of the United States and the Members of both 
Houses of Congress.” 

Yours, respectfully, W. S. CARTER, 
President. 


Attest: 
A. H. HAWLEY, 
General Secretary and Treasurer. 


BROTHERHOOD or LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 


Peoria, III., July 12, 1913. 
Hen. Jonx E. RAKER, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: By Instructions of the twenty-sixth convention of the 
Brotherheod of motive Firemen and Enginemen, held in the city of 
Washington, D. C., in the month of June, 1913, the following resolution 
adopted by that convention is transmitted to you for your information: 

“Careful perusal of the report rendered by the Bureau of Standards 
convinces us that the electric headlight alone will afford adequate pro- 
tection to the lives of our members, the traveling public, and the prop- 
erty of the railroads, but to overcome the claims of class legislation 
made by manufacturers of other lights. it was deemed advisable that a 
clause be inserted in the bill providing for other lights if the required 
candlepower could be furnished. 

“We have ascertained that laws have been passed in 20 States, 
namely, Alabama, Arizona, Mississippi, Montana, orth Carolina. Okla- 
homa, Texas. Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, Arkansas, Florida. 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas. Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin, providing for headlights to meet certain requirements. In 


the first 11 States mentioned laws have been passed requiring locomo- 
tives to be equip with electric headlights, and 1,5 candlepower, 
measured without the aid of a reflector, is specified. The other 9 


States have laws requiring a headlight which will enable the engine 
crew to clearly discern an ob. the size of a man at distances varying 
from 500 feet in Ohio to 800 feet in Kansas, South Carolina, and 
Wisconsin, 

“We find that. in addition to these States in which laws have been 
enacted, the railroads in the State of California have agreed to 
all locomotives used in road service with electric headlights of 
not less than 1,500 candlepower, with the addition of a 60-candlepower 
incandescent light to be placed in the headlight and controlled with a 
switch in the cab, making it possible to operate or cut out either light 
This latter improvement for the purpose 
of overcoming the objections interposed by certain officials of these rall- 
roads that headlights of this power are dazzling in their brightness 
and have a 8 to blind the engineer, preventing him from properly 
observing signals, ete. 

lter N careful consideration to the foregoing. we recommend 
that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, in con- 
vention assembled, indorse House bill No. 103, introduced by Congress- 
man JOHN E. Raker, of California, at the first session of the Sixty- 
third Congress. 

That the international president, acting in the capacity of national 
legislative representative, be, and is hereby, authorized and instructed 
to use all honorable means to secure the passage of this bill. 

“That he issue a circular letter to all lodges in the United States 
calling upon them to furnish him with specific cases where wrecks 
have occurred (giving dates, casualties, and such information as will 
properly identify same) that could have been averted had the loco- 
motives been equipped with headlights of sufficient power; also specific 
instances where such accidents were averted because of the locomotives 
having been equip) with proper headlights. 

„ That we furnish each lodge in each State with the name and ad- 
dresses of their Congressmen and request them to write a suitable letter 
to each urging them to support this headlight bill. 

“That we address a suitable letter to W. S. Stone, grand chief en- 
gineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, requesting that he 
take similar action through the divisions of that organization. 

“That a copy of this indorsement of House bill No. 103 be forwarded 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and to Congress- 
man JOHN E. Raker.” 

Yours, truly, W. S. CARTER, 
President. 


Attest: 
A. H. HAWLEY, 
General Secretary and Treasurer. 


independent of the other. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
Peoria, III., July 12, 1913. 
Hon. Jonx E. Rak ER, Washington D. C. 

Dran Sin: By instructions of the twenty-sixth convention of the 
Brotherhood of Lecomotive Firemen and Enginemen, held in the city 
of Washington, D. C., during the month of June, 1913, the following 
resolution is transmitted for your information : 


“Whereas the law to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable 
boilers and appurtenances thereto, was passed by Congress as a 
result of long and vigorous efforts on the part of this and kindred 
organizations whose members were kill or injured by 
boiler accidents ; and 

“Whereas the passage and enforcement of this law has greatly added 
to the safety and comfort of locomotive firemen and enginemen, 
and has facilitated train movement and reduced engine failures 
by bringing about improved conditions of the motive power to 
which the provisions of the law apply; and 

“Whereas it is a well-known fact that accidents and derailments are 
frequently due to the defective condition of locomotive 5 
which is not covered by the law, and that additional protection to 


locomotive firemen and enginemen, and to the traveling public, 
would result from an extension of its provisions to cover St aria 
of the locomotive as well as the boiler and its appurtenances: 
Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That this convention indorse the present locomotive-boiler 
inspection law and commend the efficient and practical manner in 
which it has been enforced by the Locomotive Boiler Inspection Divi- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; and be it further 
“Resolved, That this convention earnestly urge Congress to enact, 
and the President to approve, such additional fegislat on as may be 
necessary to extend the authority of the Locomotive Boiler Inspection 
Division of the Interstate Commerce Commission to cover all parts of 
the locomotives and tenders, so that when locomotives are operated 
with any defect which makes them in an unsafe or improper condition 
for service, the same action may be taken and — iO applied that 
DOW ADDII to ‘locomotive boilers and their appurtenances’; and be it 
“Resolred, That a special committee be appoint r this 
resolution to the President.” * . 
Yours, respectfully, 


Attest: 


W. S. CARTER, 
President. 


A. H. HAWLEY, 
General Secretary and Treasurer. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE F am ENGINEMEN, 
Hon. JoHN E. RAK ER nenn 


Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Six: By instructions of the twenty-sixth convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, held in the city 
of Washington, D. C., during the month of June, 1913, the following 
resolutions 2 5 755 by that convention are hereby transmitted for your 
information and consideration: 


“Whereas the absence of native Americans in our merchant marine is 
conclusive evidence that the living conditions of our seamen are so 
far below the usual standards as to cause our men and boys to 
Shun this calling; and 

“Whereas the increase in wrecks of vessels and the increase in the loss 
of life proves that the standard of skill of the men employed is con- 

k tinually deteriorating, the dangers to life at sea increasing; and 

Whereas the official investigation of wrecks all point to and demand 
some real and effective remedy; and 

“Whereas congressional committees have had hearings during the ses- 
sions of Congress for the last dozen years, and there has finall 
passed the House a measure which has since had the unqualifi 
approval of the Department of Commerce and the Department of 
Labor: Therefore be it 


“Resolved by this the Twenty-sizrth Convention of the Brotherhood o 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, That we indorse Senate bill No. 
and urge its adoption as recommended by the departments above referred 
to at this session of Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate, the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries of the House, to the President of the United States, and to Sen- 
ator La FOLLETTE, the author of the bill in the Senate.” 


Yours, respectfully, 
W. S. Carrer, President. 


Attest: 
A. H. HAWLEY, 
General Secretary and Treasurer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN THE RECORD. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I hold no brief to 
speak for the present Democratic administration in relation to 
the Caminetti-McNab controversy. But I can not remain idly 
by and permit stand-pat Republican politicians to traduce—and 
in my judgment willfully misrepresent and misinterpret—the 
actions of Secretary Wilson and Attorney General McReynolds 
in this matter. I do not believe that the Attorney General, as 
the head of the Department of Justice in this city, should have 
the power to control Federal court prosecutions in distant 
States. This power should be vested in the local courts and 
attorneys alone. However, for many years the Attorney Gen- 
eral has directed at will such prosecutions. Indeed, they have 
ordered the local attorneys to dismiss prosecutions, and in the 
noted case of the prosecution of Mansfield, McMurray & Cor- 
nish, in the southern district of Oklahoma, in the year 1905, 
the Attorney General peremptorily ordered the local attorney to 
dismiss said indictment before the creation of the new State. 
This order was made and these men were never tried, though 
it is well known that they were guilty, as charged, with defraud- 
ing the Chickasaw Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma out of the sum 
of $28,876.90. Now, in this Caminetti case, a short continuance 
was all that was asked. Why did not these valorous defenders 
of justice criticize President Roosevelt and Taft for dismissing 
many prosecutions? Mr. Speaker, the editorials of several of 
the leading papers of the United States will answer my question 
more fully than I have time to do, and suffice it for me to say 
that I fully concur in their statements and conclusions. 

These editorials are as follows, viz: 

[From the Washington Post.] 
THE DIGGS-CAMINETTI CASE. 


The political twist that has been given the Diggs-Caminetti case was 
well illustrated at San Francisco when United States Judge 


Van Fleet was compelled to rebuke the grand jury for filing a report 
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in which the jury assailed Attorney General McReynolds and President 
Wilson. The offensive report was returned to the jury with the sha 
reminder that it had better attend to its own business and not set i 
up as a critic of national officers. 
altogether too much buncombe and heen, in this 
case—buncombe on the part of the politicians who are using it for their 
own advantage, and hysteria on the part of ill-informed persons who 
have been led into thinking that “white slavers“ guilty of an 
atrocious crime have been pos by the Government. 
The evidence against Diggs and Caminetti is conclusive. The out- 
come of the trial, whether conducted immediately or whether it be 
ed, is a foregone conclusion. There was no palliation in Wash- 
ngton of the hideous offense. and no evidence has been adduced to show 
that the Government was derelict in any respect in working up the 
case against the defendants. It was cunningly made to appear, how- 
ever, that the Government was willing, and even anxious, to defeat the 
ends of justice by postponing the case a couple of months. If there 
had been any such monstrous motive in the hearts of the Government 
chiefs there would have been justification for the indignation that has 


been expressed. But the remote danger in delay was grossly exag- 
gerated order to cast discredit upon the President and his Attorne, 
General. The natural tendency of the public to resent interference wit 


the course of justice was fomented into hysterical indignation by poll- 
ticlans for thelr own purposes. 

The Diggs-Caminetti case in itself is shocking enough, but it is made 
much worse by muckraking politicians who use it for the purpose of 
imputing base motives to the heads of the Government. 


{From the Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Tex., June 28, 1913.] 

“Frightened rabbits never got away quicker than the President and 
the Attorney General when this matter was brought up,” exclaims Mr. 
Maxx, the minority leader in the House, in referring to the California 
white-slave episode. d yet we may be sure that if the President had 
altered with this situation for as long as a day Mr. MANN would have 
een even more indignant and have declared, when finally the President 
hed acted, that he had been reluctantly driven to act by outraged 
public opinion, All which is merely illustrative of the petty and 
demagogic motives that make up so la a part of our party politics. 
The action of Secretary Wilson and o 1 General McReynolds 
was a gross and inexcusable blunder, but there has not been disclosed 
one fact or circumstance to suggest that either of them was actuated 
by unworthy motive. As for the course of the President, both the 
precise action that he took and the promptness with which he took it de- 
serve the applause of the whole country, and if there were more 
sincerity in our political controversies and a greater regard for the 
truth. Republicans would be as ready as Democrats to applaud him. 
Not the least regrettable consequence of such episodes as this is the 
exhibition of bypocrisy which they usually occasion, 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Journal, July 11, 1913.] 
ON DRESS PARADE. 

The process of extracting political buncombe out of the Caminetti- 
McNab episode continues. 

Never before were so many gentlemen shocked at a white-slave case. 
Never before were so many alleged virtuous persons thundering in the 
index. More apostles of virtue are on dress parade now than at any 
time in a century, From the racket raised one would think there never 
was a white-slave case before. Gentlemen are holding up their hands in 
holy horror, and many of them are gentlemen who have probably been 
helping to perpetuate vice, who have been extracting profits from vice 
and have helped to furnish recruits for vice. 

Young Caminetti is vile. No postponement of his case should have 
been requested by the Secretary of Labor. Attorney General McRey- 
nolds ought not to have poset the cases at the request of the 
Secretary of Labor. The whole incident has been blundering. 

But thousands of other cases have been postponed by order of the 
‘Attorney General. The case against the Chicago beef packers was post- 
poned by order of the Attorn General until the packers finally es- 
caped conviction by pleading the statute of limitation in court. Not 
one of the gentlemen now yelling their heads off was up protesting 
against the order of postponement then. Mr. McNab was not 
outraged by a ponement that freed men who have indirectly ex- 
torted millions from their countrymen. Con an MANN, who was 
virtuously vociferous on the floor, attacking the President, never lifted 
his voice then. 

The Sherman law has been a law more than 20 years, and its pro- 
visions for sending trust magnates to jail have been postponed by Re- 
publican Attorney Generals so consistently and so studiously that not 
one captain of industry has ever been jailed. 

But no McNab has ever resigned before; no Congressman KAHN, of 
8 has ever protested; no Congressman MANN has ever been 


8 
But they are all whooping it up now, whooping it up as thou 
young Caminetti were the original white slaver aot they Rhe Pron 

most virtuous persons outside of paradise. 

Young Caminetti will be oes prosecuted, and he ought to be. 
But for the itch of some gentlemen for office and but for their desire 
to do something by which to exploit themselves for office, he could 
have been tried, convicted, and punished and the country been spared 
the hideous details of his crime. 

The main feature of the whole hullabaloo is the willingness of the 
McNabs and others to 1 the nasty facts of a white-slave case 
as a means of getting official position. 


[From the Denver News, July 11, 1913.] 

M’NAB AND HIS FEARS. 

One Mr. McNab, of San Francisco, who hap 

as United States district attorney for Calif: 
wrath a few days ago and forthwith 2 phen 
President for immediate action. The ab grievance was that a 
couple of criminal cases which he had a palpitating ambition to try 
at once were postponed for a few months, and immediately he con- 
cluded that there was a dark and a conspiracy hatching some- 
on. 


ned to have held over 
„ worked up a violent 
his resignation to the 


where in the Department of Justice a m the 
President, barking to the McNab anxiety, investigated, found t the 
California lawyer was wrong, and let Mr. McNab out of a job precisely 
as the lawyer had regneste f language, foilowing 


in various kinds o 
rather voluminous intimation and suggestion. 

Now it sopore to the satisfaction of everyone save McNab and a few 
of his cronies close to the singing waves of the Golden Gate that 
there never was any intention of deferring the trial of the cases in- 


definitely and that eve g was done in legal fashion, just as is 
sped ev cat in law courts to meet fair and reasonable conveniences. 

e accu will be tried in the near future, but the prosecutor will 
not be McNab. This will likely displease the gentleman with the dis- 
tended and vociferous vocabulary, but it will hardly hurt the adminis- 
tration of justice much. 

The McNab idea was to besmirch the charecter of United States 
Attorney General McReynolds and incidentally to play a little game of 
small politics, which might inure to the standing of the stund-pat 
wing of the Republican — of which he is a stern and inflexible 
— maato, * President aaa Rp AA i 9 they have 

ctur e scheme. Nab says e incident is now 
closed, So is McNab, glory be! f 


THE PANAMA CANAL, 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, volumes have been written upon 
the Panama Canal project, but because of the lack of knowledge 
of many of the authors, there has been consequent inaccuracy in 
the statements of those dealing with the subject, and I am con- 
strained to the belief that a vast majority of the people to-day 
are as ignorant of the facts upon this subject as I confess 
myself to have been previous to my recent semiofficial visit to 
the Canal Zone. : 

Undoubtedly many have spoken or written with earnest de- 
sire to properly portray the wonders of this stupendous under- 
taking. Few possess sufficient knowledge of this particular kind 
of work to enable them to properly describe the active operations 
of the canal commission. 

That the work of building the canal requires high-class me- 
chanical skill and ingenuity, none can gainsay. Our able com- 
mission has perfected an organization of men who «re peers in 
their respective professions. They haye resolutely and diligently 
pursued the policy laid down with the beginning of this gigantic 
task In 1904, have surmounted innumerable unforeseen obstacles, 
and are now nearing the completion of the work which, when 
completed, will stand a perpetual monument to American skill, 
courage, and ingenuity. 

The following facts, prepared by William M. Baxter, jr., 
official guide and lecturer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
will be found a descriptive, instructive, and interesting story 
from an absolutely reliable and authoritative source. 

Tun PANAMA CANAL. 
THE CANAL ZONE, 


“The Canal Zone is a strip of land 10 miles wide, 5 miles each 
side of the center line of the canal, extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. All told, it contains 430 square miles, of which 
the United States now owns about 363 square miles. The re- 
mainder is privately owned and was not acquired by the Goy- 
ernment, as it was not needed for the construction of the canal. 
If, however, this land should ever be needed, the United States 
can by its treaty right acquire, either by purchase or by the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain, any lands, buildings; 
water rights, or other properties necessary for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation, or protection of the canal. 

“The two cities of Panama and Colon, although within the 
boundaries of the Canal Zone, are excluded from it and are un- 
der the Government of Panama. They have no outlet, however, 
except through the zone. The United States reserves the right 
to enforce sanitary ordinances in those two cities, and also to 
maintain public order in the event that the Republic of Panama 
is unable to do so. 

ROUTE OF CANAL. 


“The canal traverses this zone from Colon to Panama in a 
general southeasterly direction, Panama being located 22 miles 
east of a line running due south from Colon. 

In passing through the canal from the Atlantic vessels enter 
a sea-level channel extending from deep water in the Atlantic 
to the foot of the locks at Gatun. This channel is 7 miles in 
length, 500 feet wide, and 41 feet deep. 

“At Gatun, vessels are lifted from sea level to 85 feet above 
through a flight of three locks, passing directly into the waters 
of Gatun Lake. 

“Gatun Lake is an artificial body of water with an aren of 
approximately 164 square miles. This lake is formed by im- 
pounding the waters of the River Chagres and its tributaries by 
means of a large dam at Gatun, where there is a break in the 
range of hills which surround the basin of the Chagres. By 
building a dam a mile and a half long across this gap, it is 
possible to back up the waters of the Chagres and form the 
Gatun Lake. The surface of this lake stands 85 feet above sea 
level, the summit level of the canal, and extends from Gatun 
clear through the Culebra Cut to the southern end at Pedro 
Mignel, a distance of 32 miles. From the foregoing it can be 
clearly seen that the Culebra Cut is r:erely a spur of the Gatun 
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Lake, the same water level existing in the cut as in the balance 
of the lake. 

“Vessels after entering the lake may go at practically full 
speed for a distance of 23 miles from Gatun to the mouth of 
the cut. The first 16 miles of the channel through the lake is 
to be 1,000 feet wide, and is marked by buoys on the surface 
of the lake; then for 4 miles the channel is to be 800 feet wide, 
narrowing to 500 feet for 3 miles before entering the cut. 
Through the Culebra Cut, which is 9 miles in length, the chan- 
nel is to be 300 feet in width at the bottom. Passing through 
this cut at a reduced speed, vessels arrive at the Pedro Miguel 
Lock at the south end, through which they are lowered in one 
step from 85 feet above sea level to 55 feet above, a drop of 
30 feet, passing out into Miraflores Lake, a small artificial 
lake covering an area of about 2 square miles. This lake is 
formed by impounding the waters of the Cocoli, the Rio Grande, 
and the Pedro Miguel Rivers by means of the dam, locks, and 
spillway at Miraflores. The dam at this point runs practically 
parallel to the locks on their west side instead of at right 
angles to them. This is done in order to take in the Cocoli 
River, which comes in from the west, striking midway of the 
locks, which makes it necessary either to divert this stream or 

. else to build a dam so as to throw it back into the lake. The 
latter plan gives additional water for the lake and avoids the 
silting up of the sea-level portion of the canal at the point at 
which the diverted Cocoli would enter it. The spillway is lo- 
cated on the east side of the locks between the side wall and a 
rocky point, and is of sufficient size to discharge all the water 
that might flow through one of the twin locks at Pedro Miguel 
in the event that an accident should establish free communica- 
tion between Gatun and Miraflores Lakes. In this way an 
accident at Pedro Miguel does not necessarily endanger the 
locks at Miraflores. 

“Passing through the Miraflores Lake, a distance of a mile 
and a half, through a channel 500 feet in width, the vessels ar- 
rive at the Miraflores Locks and pass down through two locks 
in flight from 55 feet above sea level to the sea-level channel 
on the Pacific side, steaming out through this channel from 
the foot of the locks at Miraflores to deep water in the Pacific, 
a distance of 8 miles. 

“The total length of the canal is 503 miles and the time for 
passing through from one ocean to the other will be from 10 to 
12 hours, according to the speed a vessel maintains in the lake 
area. Three hours of this time are taken up in passing through 
the six locks. Of the total length of the canal, 40 miles will be 
of sufficient width to allow vessels to go at practically full 
speed, there being 15 miles of sea-level channel, 7 on one side 
and 8 on the other, and 25 miles of open lake navigation in 
the two lakes, in all of which the minimum channel width is to 
be 500 feet, and the maximum 1,000 feet. This leaves only 103 
miles which is at all narrow, 9 miles being in the cut where the 
bottom width is to be 300 feet and through which vessels will 
go at a reduced rate of speed, and the remainder being through 
the locks, where the vessel will be towed by means of electric 
towing engines. Everywhere except through the locks vessels 
will go under their own power. 

OCEAN LEVELS. 


“The general conception seems to be that the Pacific Ocean 
is higher than the Atlantic; this, however, is not the case. 
Mean sea level, the point midway between extreme high and 
low tide, is exactly the same in both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The difference is al! in the tides. There is an average 
tide on the Pacific of 20 feet, While there are approximately 
but 20 inches of tide on the Atlantic side. 

“This excessively high tide on the Pacific side is apparently 
due to the shape of the Bay of Panama, which, being shaped 
like a funnel, tends to exaggerate the action of the tide. The 
same thing occurs at several other points throughout the world, 
the most remarkable case being the Bay of Fundy in Nova 
Scotia, where the tide sometimes rises and falls 60 feet. 

BREAK WATERS, 


“Breakwaters are being constructed on both the Pacific and 
the Atlantic sides. The one on the Pacific end is simply an 
extension of a large dump at East Balboa of material excavated 
from the Culebra Cut, connecting Naos Island with the main- 
land, and designed to cut off a cross current which comes in at 
right angles to the line of the canal. This current, although 
moving slowly, carries an enormous amount of silt and sand, 
and it was to prevent the filling in of the sea-level portion of 
the canal that this breakwater was constructed. 

“The Toro Point breakwater on the Atlantic side extends 
northeast from Toro Point a distance of 11,000 feet, and is 
designed to protect the Bay of Limon from heavy storms which 
occur during the winter months and are commonly known as 


‘northers.’ These storms are of such violence that when one 
occurs vessels can not lie at the docks at Cristobal and Colon, 
but are forced to moye out into deep water to seek shelter 
farther down the egast in the land-locked harbor of Porto 
Bello. In addition to this breakwater a mole is being built in 
connection with the dock-improvement work at Cristobal, be- 
hind which the docks will be constructed. If it should be found, 
after this mole is completed, that still further protection is 
required, then a second breakwater will be extended from the 
headland opposite Toro Point. 
FRENCH WORK. 


“Active work was started by the French on their canal in 
1881, and this first French company, which was organized by 
De Lesseps, failed during the latter part of 1888, after spending 
$260,000,000. For five years the company remained in the hands 
of a receiver, and in 1894 the new French company was organ- 
ized and kept up the work on a very small scale until 1904, 
when the United States took over the construction. 

“The plan of this last French company was to build a lock- 
type canal with a total of eight locks and a summit level through 
the Culebra Cut at 97 feet above sea level. Starting just be- 
hind Cristobal Point, in order to secure the protection of that 
point against the northers, and extending for 16 miles inland 
to Bohio, the canal was to be a sea-level type. At Bohio a dam. 
and two locks were to be located, forming the Bohio Lake, with 
a surface level of 65 feet above sea level. Passing through this 
lake a distance of 14 miles the vessels would arrive at Bas 
Obispo, at the northern end of the cut, where it was intended to 
locate two more locks with a combined lift of 32 feet. In order 
to secure water for the summit level through the cut it would 
have been necessary to build an additional reseryoir at Alha- 
juela, farther up the valley of the Chagres, bringing a ditch 
line along the hillsides from this lake down and into the cut. 
Passing through the cut, vessels were to be lowered to the 
Pacific through four locks, one at Paraiso, two at Pedro Miguel, 
and one at Miraflores, from which point a sea-level canal 8 
miles long led out into deep water in the Pacific. 

FRENCH PURCHASE, 


“The rights and property of this French company were pur- 
chased by the United States for $40,000,000, and up to date our 
country has realized on this purchase, on a very conservative 
estimate, over $42,000,000. 

“Out of 80,000,000 cubic yards of excavation work which the 
French company had done only 30,000,000 yards were useful in 
the construction of the present type of canal, and in estimating 
the value of the French purchase an allowance of $25,389,240 
was made for this excavation work. It had cost approximately 
$120,000,000. 

“The value of the Panama Railroad was estimated at 
$9,000,000. This railroad was acquired by the French at a cost 
of $18,000,000. In addition to these two main items, the pur- 
chase included a great deal of machinery, and the commission 
is to-day using 85 French locomotives and 7 ladder dredges in- 
cluded in the property purchased. The French also turned 
over a great many buildings, maps, and scientific data, includ- 
ing records of the flow of the Chagres River through a period of 
15 years. On these records it is impossible to place any cash 
value, as they would not have been available at any price had 
not the French kept these records, and with the present type of 
canal it is a matter of vital importance to be able to estimate 
accurately the volume of the flow of the Chagres, as it is the 
Chagres that supplies the water to fill the Gatun Lake and 
make the lockages through the canal. Now, due to the fact that 
we have secured these French records, we have a complete 
record of the flow of the Chagres extending through a period of 
23 years. 

RELOCATION OF PANAMA RAILROAD, 


“As the construction of the canal progressed, it became neces- 
sary from time to time to abandon small sections of the original 
Panama Railroad line, which was built in 1850 by three Ameri- 
cans—Aspinwall, Stephens, and Chauncey. In 1908 the section 
between Mindi and Tiger Hill was relocated, as the old line 
passed right through the site of the Gatun Dam and Locks. 
In 1910 the section between Pedro Miguel and Corozal was re- 
located, establishing the line permanently at an elevation suffi- 
ciently high to be above the level of Miraflores Lake, and on 
February 15, 1912, the relocated line between Gatun and Mata- 
chin was put into service, as the rising water of the Gatun Lake, 
due to the closing up of the Chagres at Gatun on February 9, 
soon flooded most of the old line between these points. 

“The Gatun Lake now stands 50 feet above sea level, at 
which elevation it floods the old railroad right of way to about 
Tabernilla and covers an area of over 90 square miles. 


1913. 


“ Finally, with the canal completed, a new railroad will haye 
been constructed, running from Colon to Panama entirely on the 
east side of the canal. The new road after leaving Gatun 
swings east along the hillsides, and crossing through the lake 
on high earth fills, follows the borders of the lake to Gamboa, 
where it crosses the Chagres on a steel-girder bridge a quarter 
of a mile long. From here it swings away from the cut and, 
passing around back of Gold Hill, follows the Pedro Miguel 
Valley to Pedro Miguel. Originally it was intended to carry 
the railroad through the cut on -. bench 10 feet above the water, 
but the slides in the cut made that impracticable. 

GATUN DAM AND LAKE. 


“The Gatun Dam is a huge earth structure and is, in fact, 
more of a mountain than a dam. It is so constructed as to 
complete the natural range of mountains which, excepting at 
this one point, entirely surround the low-lying basin of the 
Chagres. By completing this basin it is possible to retain the 
waters of the Chagres and thereby form the Gatun Lake. 

“The dam is constructed of two outer walls of dry fill, a 
large part of which was excavated from the Culebra Cut. 
These two walls, or toes, as they are usually called, were con- 
structed so as to be 1,200 feet apart (inside measurement) and 
this space in between the two walls was filled with a mixture 
of sand and clay which was sucked up from the river bed of 
the Chagres, both above and below the dam, by means of large 
suction dredges, and then pumped through long pipe lines into 
the space between the two walls of dry-earth fill. About 20 
per cent of the material passing through these pipe lines was 
solid matter, the balance water. After the solid matter set- 
tled the surplus water was drained off and in that way the 
inner portion of the dam was built up. This inner core is 
usually known as the hydraulic core and forms the water-tight 
portion of the dam. After the hydraulic core had been carried 
a short way above the water level it was discontinued, and 
the outer walls were then carried higher and closer together 
until they entirely encased and capped over the inner core. 

“The Gatun Dam at the base is 2,100 feet, or about a half 
mile, thick—400 feet thick at the water surface and 100 feet 
wide across the crest. The crest of the dam stands 105 feet 
above sea level and 20 feet above the surface of the water of the 
lake. The length of the dam measured along the crest is 
7,500 feet, but of this length only 500 feet will be subject to 
the full pressure of 85 feet of water, due to the natural rise of 
the ground along the inner slopes of the dam. 

“In connection with this dam it is interesting to know that a 
Frenchman named Lepinay was the first to propose the plan 
of constructing a dam at Gatun. He proposed this plan in 
1879 to the International Scientific Congress which had been 
convened at Paris to determine upon the general route of the 
proposed canal, but De Lesseps, who was the leading spirit 
of this Congress, was so strong an advocate of the sea-level 
canal that Lepinay’s plan was hardly discussed, and is simply 
a matter of record. 

SPILLWAY. 

“The spillway, which is located about midway of the dam, 
is built right into a natural hill which stood at an eleyation 
of 110 feet above sen level. This hill was practically solid 
rock, so it was only necessary to cut a channel 300 feet wide 
through this hill and line it with concrete, building a dam 
across the head of this channel to form the spillway or regu- 
lating works for Gatun Lake. This dam forms nearly a semi- 
circle across the head of the spillway channel and will be con- 
structed of solid concrete up to elevation 69. At this level 
piers rise 45 feet apart on the crest of the solid portion of the 
dam, and in between these piers come the steel gates 19 feet 
high which control the level of the lake. 

“ With these gates closed the crest of the dam would be 88 
feet above sea level, so that it would be possible to store up 
water in the Gatun Lake up to about 87 feet above sea level. 
The normal level of the lake is to be 85 feet, and it will be main- 
tained at that level during most of the year; just at the last of 
the rainy season, however, the lake level will be brought up 
to 87 in order to supply the water for lockages during the dry 
season. This will give an additional 2 feet of water over an 
area of 164 square miles, which would be sufficient to make 58 
lockages a day during the dry season; that is 10 more than 
could possibly be made with vessels following one another at 
intervals of one hour. 

“With the lake at $5 the spillway will be capable of dis- 
charging 154,000 cubic feet per second, which is more than the 
greatest momentary discharge on the Chagres River at Gatun. 

“If the Gatun Lake should ever go to elevation 92 the spill- 
way would be capable of discharging over 200,000 cubic feet of 
water per second, which is very nearly equal to the discharge 
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of the Horseshoe Falls at Niagara. In addition to the control 

of the Chagres effected by means of the spillway, there is the 

great reservoiring effect of the Gatun Lake, it being of such 

great area that it would take the greatest known flood of the 

Chagres River nine hours to raise the level of the lake 1 foot, 

one though no water was discharging through the spillway at 
atun. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


“To those who are skeptical as to the supply of water which 
will be available to fill the Gatun Lake the following figures 
may be of interest: 

“The rainy season on the Isthmus usually extends through 
the last eight months of the year and the remaining four months 
make up the dry season. 

“At Colon the average annual rainfall amounts to 130 inches 
a year and, as one comes across the Isthmus from Colon to 
Panama, the rainfall decreases gradually until at Panama the 
rainfall averages TO inches per annum. Now, as one goes east 
and west from the zone, one gets into sections that are more 
mountainous in which it rains almost every day in the year, so 
that at Porto Bello one finds an annual average rainfall of 173 
inches. In 1909 Porto Bello had 237 inches of rain; during one 
month of that year it had 58 inches, or more than the average 
annual rainfall around New York or Boston, which is 40 to 45 
inches. 

“ Porto, Bello also holds the record for 24 hours’ rainfall, 
which amounted to 10.86 inches. The greatest recorded rain- 
fall for one hour is 5.86 inches at Balboa in June, 1906. The 
heaviest rainfall of short duration occurred at Porto Bello in 
December, 1911, amounting to 2.46 inches in three minutes. 

“The area drained by the Chagres and its tributaries is 1,320 
square miles, and in 1910 the volume of the discharge of that 
river at Gatun equaled once and a half the volume of water that 
will be contained in the Gatun Lake. At Gamboa the river has 
been known to rise 40 feet in 24 hours and to discharge one 
hundred times the water that it does in the dry season, amount- 
ing during one flood to a flow of 170,000 cubic feet per second, 
which equals two-thirds of the volume of water which passes 
over the Horseshoe Falls at Niagara. 

POWER PLANTS. 


“On the east side of the spillway will be located a large 
hydroelectric plant. This plant will take water from the Gatun 
Lake, pass it through turbines, and discharge it through open- 
ings in the side wall of the spillway channel, thereby generat- 
ing all the power necessary to operate the lock machinery 
throughout the entire length of the canal. This plant consists 
of three 2,000-kilowatt generators, one of which is a reserve, 
producing ordinarily over 5,000 horsepower, with a reserve of 
2,500 horsepower. 

“The fall from the level of Gatun Lake to the level of the 
spillway floor being 75 feet, the supply of water for operating 
this plant will be ample at all times of the year. 

“As an extra precaution, however, the present 6,000-horse- 
power construction plant at Miraflores, which is an oil-burning 
steam plant, will be retained as an auxiliary to the Gatun plant 
should it ever be needed. 

CULEBRA CUT. 


“The Culebra Cut, from which it was necessary to excavate 
over 105,000,000 cubic yards of rock and earth, representing 
nearly half of the excavation work on the entire canal, begins 
at the point where the canal leaves the valley of the Chagres, 
near Bas Obispo, and follows the winding valley of the Rio 
Obispo until it reaches the Continental Divide, near Culebra. 
After cutting through the divide it follows the valley of the 
Rio Grande to Pedro Miguel. 

“The cut is 9 miles long and will be 300 feet wide on the 
bottom. At all the angles it is widened out sufficiently to allow 
a vessel 1,000 feet long to make the turn with perfect ease. 
The average depth to which it was necessary to excavate below 
the natural surface was approximately 120 feet through the 
entire length of the cut. At the point where the Continental 
Divide was severed, between Gold Hill and Contractor's Hill, 
the cutting will average 375 feet. 

EXCAVATION. 


“On January 1, 1913, there remained to be excavated through- 
out the cut 5,501,419 cubic yards of material. In the year 
1911, 16,600,000 cubic yards were excavated; so that at this 
time there remains to be taken out less material than was 
excavated in the past 12 months. The 5,501,419 cubie yards 
which are still to be excavated lie in the cut in the shape of 
a mound 4 miles long at the base and 25 feet high. At the 
highest point this summit is located just opposite Culebra, and 
the mound slopes both ways from that level, so that on either 
end of the cut a point is reached where the excavation work 
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has been carried down to the final grade. Thirty-eight steam 
shovels are at work excavating this material, each one taking 
out on an average 1,500 cubic yards of rock and earth each 
day. Records have been made, however, of over 4,000 eubie 
yards in eight hours. As a matter of fact, the number of hours 
that a steam shovel is generally employed in loading cars 
amounts to only about six, as the problem in the cut is more one 
of transportation than of excavation, and it is not possible to 
keep trains standing under the shovels more than six hours 
out of the eight. All told, there are now about 75 miles of track 
in the cut, of which it is necessary to move about a mile each 
day. At the present time about 150 londed trains of earth are 
passing out of the cut daily, but at the time when the excava- 
tion work was at its maximum 175 trains were leaving each 
day, which amounted to about one train every two and one- 
half minutes. The monthly output from the cut reaches close 
to 1,500,000 cubic yards. 

“The buckets used on most of the shovels in the ent load 
4 and 5 cubic yards at a time, which by weight means from 
6 to 74 tons to the bucketful. 

DRILLING AND BLASTING. 


“Al of the material which is excavated by the shovels is first 
drilled and then blasted before it can be handled, and in the 
length of the cut a great number of drills are constantly work- 
ing. All of these drills, of which there are two styles, churn 
and tripod, are operated by compressed air supplied from one 
long air main which parallels the line of the cut. Three com- 
pressor plants are pumping into this line, one located near the 
middle and one near each end of the line. The average depth 
to which the holes are drilled is 24 feet, and after drilling to 
this depth a small charge of dynamite is placed in the hole and 
discharged by means of the magneto battery, enlarging in that 
way the size of the hole at the bottom. Then, after the hole 
has cooled off it is ready to receive the large charge of dynamite 
varying from 75 to 200 pounds to each hole. This charge is 
exploded by means of the regular electric-light current, the ordi- 
nary magneto battery having been found too unreliable and its 
use resulted in too many misfired shots, which had to be subse- 
quently excavated, thereby greatly endangering the lives of the 
workmen, > 

“Each month an average of 75 miles of drill holes are sunk, 
and if all the drill holes which have been put down since the 
United States bas been at work were placed end to end the hole 
would pass entirely through the earth, coming out in the Indian 
Ocean south of the island of Sumatra. Five hundred thousand 
pounds of dynamite are used each month in the cut, and on the 
entire canal 800,000 pounds are consumed. - 

SLIDES. 


“At the present time, there are in the length of the cut 19 
slides varying greatly in size, the total area involved amounting 
to 210 acres. One of the largest is the Cucaracha slide just 
south of Gold Hill, which started during the French time and 
now covers an area of 47 acres, and is broken back a distance 
of 1,800 feet from the center line of the cut. A great number 
of smaller slides have occurred throughout the cut, the worst 
section for slides being right around the town of Culebra. From 
time to time small slides have occurred here on both the east 
and west banks, which have gradually combined, forming two 
large slides, until they haye become more difficult to handle than 
the Cucaracha slide. 

“Two general characters of slides are found in the cut. One 
is the true slide, which is a mass of earth that is sliding from a 
hard surface that pitches toward the cut, and this slide is 
glacial in its action. There are no means of overcoming or 
eorrecting this character of slide; the only thing that can be 
done is to take the material out as it slides in and continue to 
do so until the sliding material reaches an angle flat enough to 
stand. The other is a slide that is caused by the great weight 
of the banks on either side of the cut weighting down and 
squeezing out the soft underlying strata, which in giving away 
bulge up at the bottom of the cut, allowing the banks on either 
side to settle. These banks in settling break loose and begin to 
move toward the cut. The first movement of the banks in this 
kind of slide is downward and then the lateral motion follows. 
The slides near Culebra are of this type. In order to correct 
this character of slide steam shovels are working on top of the 
banks, taking material off the top, thereby reducing the weight 
of the banks and to a certain extent preventing further sliding. 

DIVERSION CHANNELS. 

“As the cut follows the valleys of the Rio Obispo and Rio 
Grande, it was necessary to divert these streams and their main 
tributaries to prevent the cut from being flooded during the 
rainy season. So that paralleling the line of the cut on the west 
side we have the Rio Grande and Comacho diversions, and on 
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the east side the Obispo diversion. These diversion channels 
patallel the line of the cut and carry off the water of these 
small streams, as well as a large part of the surface drainage 
water, thus preventing the flooding of the cut itself. These 
channels were all started by the French, but were enlarged 
after the United States began work on the canal. 

Locks. 

There are six locks in the canal, three in flight at Gatun, 
one at Pedro Miguel, and two in flight at Miraflores. All locks 
are constructed in pairs, so that vessels can go in opposite 
directions at the same time. Each leck or flight of locks is in 
general to be reserved for ships going in one direction, the twin 
lock or flight being used for vessels going in the opposite 
direction. 

“The length of the lock chamber is 1,000 feet, the width 110 
feet, and the depth of water over the sills 413 feet in fresh 
water and 40 feet in salt water. 

The Pedro Miguel Lock is the same in all the essential fea- 
tures as the other locks, and as there is only one lift at this 
point it is the best one to describe. 

“A simple definition of a lock is a walled chamber between 
two bodies of water of different levels having gates at either 
end, in which it is possible to confine vessels while they are 
being raised or lowered from one level to another by allowing 
water to flow in or out of the lock chamber. 

“The method of raising or lowering the level of the water in 
the lock chamber varies on different lock canals. The lock 
chambers on most of the old canals are emptied or filled through 
sluice gates that slide up and down in the lock gates them- 
Selves. This system, however, caused a great deal of surging 
of the water at that end of the lock at which it was flowing in 
or out, and the system that has been adopted on the Panama 
Canal was designed with the idea of ayoiding this disturbance 
of the water in the lock. 

“All the locks on the Panama Canal have two parallel lock 
chambers, separated by a center wall. The water is brought 
in or out of these chambers through huge tunnels 18 feet in 
diameter passing lengthwise of the leck through the center and 
side walls. Branching out from these tunnels at right angles 
and running out under the lock floor are laterals, and these 
laterals communicate with the lock chamber through openings 
in the lock floor. The flow of water in or out of the lock is 
controlled by the gate valves located at both the upper and 
lower ends of the feed tunnels. In order to raise the water in 
the lock chamber the valves at the lower end are closed and the 
ones at the upper end opened. The water then flows from the 
upper level into the lock, passing down the tunnel in the side 
wall, and out through the laterals under the floor, coming up 
through the openings in the floor. It continues to flow in this 
way until the elevation of the water in the lock chamber is the 
same as that of the water above. 10 lower the water in the 
lock the process is simply reversed. The upper valves are 
closed and the lower ones opened. The water then flows out 
from the lock chamber and. passing back through the same tun- 
nels that brought it in, seeks the level of the water below. So 
that in order to raise a vessel from one level to another the 
level of the water in the lock chamber is brought to the same 
level as that at which the vessel stands. 

“The lock gates are then opened, the vessel passes into the 
chamber, and the gates are closed. Water is then allowed to 
flow into the lock until the vessel is raised to the level of the 
upper body of water, and with the same level on both sides of 
the upper gates those gates are thrown open, the vessel passing 
out at a greater elevation than that at which it entered the lock. 

“The big tunnels passing through the side walls are the main 
operating tunnels, the one through the center wall being an 
auxiliary used to assist in filling the lock during the latter part 
of the operation, thereby increasing the volume of the inflow 
at the time when the velocity of the water entering the lock 
from the side wall tunnels is decreasing, keeping up in that way 
an average rate of filling which would amount to about 2 feet 
per minute. So that at Pedro Miguel, where the lift is 30 feet, 
a vessel would be raised from one level to the other in 15 
minutes. The desired rate of filling can be kept up for the 600- 
foot and 400-foot locks by the side culvert only. It is probable 
that the center wall tunnel will be used only in case of the 
1,000-foot lockages. 

From the center wall tunnel laterals, which alternate with 
laterals from the side walls, lead out under the floors of both 
lock chambers. They are controlled, independent of the main 
tunnel, by cylindrical valves located at the head of each tunnel, 
so that it is possible to close the laterals all the way down on 
one side, opening those on the other side, and feed water to one 
lock chamber; or, by reversing the process, feed water to the 
other chamber. By opening the valves to the laterals on both 
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sides it is possible to pass water through from one chamber to 
the other, in that way effecting a saving of water whenever 
vessels are going in opposite directions at the same time. 

“Another means of economizing water is by using the inter- 
mediate lock gate which divides the 1,000-foot lock into two 
sections of 600 and 400 feet, respectively; so that in putting 
through small vessels it is not necessary to fill or empty the 
entire chamber, 

ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. 

“The protective devices are one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the lock construction, and of these the electric loco- 
motives are the most important. About 90 per cent of all acci- 
dents to other locks have been due to misunderstanding in sig- 
nals between the captain and engineer of the vessel, and all 
accidents of that kind will be eliminated by requiring vessels to 
go through. the locks in tow of electric locomotives operating on 
the center and side walls of the locks. A vessel comes in and 
ties up to the center wall, which is extended beyond the side 
walls at both the upper and lower ends of the lock simply to act 
as a wharf or mooring wall. The vessel waits here until the 
locomotives come down and tow it up to a point where the loco- 
motives on the side walls make fast their lines. The vessel then 
goes into the lock chamber with two locomotives in front 
towing, one on either side, and two others behind to retard when 
she gets into proper position. 

“These towing locomotives operate on tracks close to the edge 
of the wall and engage in a center cog rail. While running on 
this cog rail the maximum speed at which they can operate 
will be 2 miles per hour. When they haye completed a tow, 
however, they switch over to a track farther back from the 
edge of the wall and here the cog rail is omitted, so that they 
can return at a greater speed. 

PROTECTIVE CHAIN. 

“ Should a vessel not obey the order to stop out alongside the 
center wall, but come ahead, it first would encounter a chain 
stretched across the entrance to the lock chamber. This chain 
connects on either side with large hydraulic cylinders located 
in shafts in the lock walls. The pressure from these cylinders 
causes the chain as it plays out to offer more and more resist- 
ance to the motion of the vessel. The chain is capable of stop- 
ping in 70 feet a 10,000-ton vessel running 4 miles per hour. 
The stock from which it is to be forged is three inches in 
diameter, 

“When not in use the cylinders are forced up and the weight 
of the chain carries it down into the groove in the bottom of the 
lock floor and the vessel passes over it. 

GUARD GATES. 

“Tf a vessel should break through the fender chain, it would 
then ram the lock gate; but with this contingency in view two 
gates instead of one have been provided at the upper and lower 
ends of the highest lock in each flight, the upper or guard gate 
of each pair serving to protect the lower gate from ramming. 
Both gates would have to be broken down to put the lock out of 
commission. 

LOWER GUARD GATE, 


“At the lower end of all the sets of locks a small guard gate 
has been put in, mitering the other way from the main lock 
gêtes, which miter toward the high level, and it has been de- 
signed to serve two purposes: First, as a coffer gate or dam 
if at any time it is necessary to pump the water from the lower 
lock chamber; second, as a guard gate to the lower lock gate, 
for, mitering as it does, it will stand a heavier blow from the 
lower side than the lock gate itself. 

EMERGENCY DAM. 


“Tf all of these devices should fail and there should be an 
accident which would establish free communication between the 
two levels above and below a lock, a most destructive accident 
would be the result, for the velocity of the water flowing 
through the lock chamber would be 24 feet per second and the 
discharge would amount to 90,000 cubic feet per second. In 
order to shut off this water and prevent it from tearing out 
the lock floor it is necessary to employ a device known as an 
emergency dam, of which there are two installed at the upper 
end of each set of locks, one for either side. These resemble 
a swing bridge, and when put into use they are swung out across 
the lock and from their lower side a set of openwork wickets 
are lowered, engaging in a grooved sill on the lock floor. When 
these wickets are down and in place, small plates resembling 
little flat cars are allowed to run down, one on each wicket, 
building up a row of plates across the bottom, one joining the 
other. When the first complete set has been let down 9 feet of 
water will be shut off, and then another set of plates will be 


let down, until finally the water rushing through the lock wiil 
be entirely shut off. Of course, there will be some seepage 
through the plates, but the water above this temporary dam 
will be still water and the electric locomotives will go down 
and take in tow a floating caisson, or hollow steel float, and tow- 
ing it around seat it against a sill at the upper end of the lock 
chamber. Then by filling water into the caisson it is sunk, 
entirely shutting off the water fiowing through the lock. The 
emergency dam is then raised and the necessary repairs made 
to the locks. 
LOCK GATES. 


“The construction of the lock gates is also interesting. They 
were built up of big horizontal girders weighing from 12 to 18 
tons each, with vertical framework in between and sheathing 
plate both on the inside and outside of this frame. They are 
cellular in construction and the lower half of the gate is an air 
chamber which supports about three-quarters of the weight of 
the gate when submerged. The upper half of the gate is ar- 
ranged with openings in the plates on the upstream side, so 
that water can flow in or out of the upper half of the gate at 
the same time that it flows in and out of the lock, increasing 
the weight of the gate as the height of the water on the outside 
increases, overcoming in that way the lifting effect of the air 
chamber in the bottom of the gate as it is placed deeper and 
deeper under water. 

“These gates vary in height from 47 to 82 feet, and in weight 
from 300 to 700 tons to each half gate. If cach half gate were 
laid flat one on top of the other they would build up a tower 
containing 58,000 tons of steel standing 32 feet higher than the 
Singer Building in New York. There are 92 half gates and each 
is 7 feet in thickness. 

“Another interesting comparative figure is one pertaining to 
the excavated material. All of the excavated material which 
will have been taken out when the canal is completed, including 
the 30,000,000 cubic yards of useful French excavation, if 
loaded on one train of flat cars similar to the wooden cars one 
sees commonly on the work, would make a train over 110,000 
miles long, reaching more than four times around the earth. 

SANITATION. 


“Not one single factor has been more important in making 
the construction of this canal a possibility than that of sanita- 
tion. One of the worst snags that the French ran against was 
this very question of sanitation. Unfortunately there are no 
accurate figures obtainable on the lives lost during the French 
time; the only figures available are for the mortality in Ancon 
Hospital, which for the eight years between 1881 and 1888 
amounted to 5,527. But the French were at this time doing 
their work by contract, and each contractor was charged a dol- 
lar per day for each man he had in hospital. It will readily 
be understood, therefore, that if the French contractor were 
anything like the ordinary contractor, not a very large propor- 
tion of the sick would go to this hospital. We hear of many 
individual instances of heavy loss. The first French director, 
Mr. Dingler, came to the Isthmus with his wife and three chil- 
dren. At the end of the first six months all had died of yellow 
fever except himself. One of the French engineers, who was 
still on the Isthmus when we first arrived, stated that he came 
over with a party of 17 young Frenchmen. In a month they 
had all died of yellow fever except himself. The superin- 
tendent of the railroad brought to the Isthmus his three sisters; 
within a month they had all died of yellow fever. The mother 
superior of the sisters nursing in Ancon Hospital told me that 
she had come out with 24 sisters. Within a few years 21 had 
died, the most of yellow fever. Many other instances of this 
kind could be cited. During the eight years that the Americans 
have been at work on the canal the death roll has reached 
5,141, of which 995 have been deaths from violence. For the 
fiscal year 1912 the death rate per thousand on the Isthmus was 
lower than in almost any large city in the United States, as 
the following figures will show: 


Deaths from accidents__.-...~.-.- +--+ ee 3. 08 
Destil from discar ee ieee 7. 08 
Total deaths from all causes 10. 16 


„The most important work of the sanitary department and 
the one which has had most to do with the reduction of the 
death rate is undoubtedly that which has to do with the control 
of the breeding of mosquitoes, so that I will speak only of that 
one feature of its work. 

“I have found it a very prevalent idea among the visitors 
to the Isthmus that the mosquitoes have been entirely ex- 
terminated from the zone; such, however, is not the case, for, 
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Record for —— hours for 70-ton shovels, 3-yard 2 


although there are 448 square miles within the zone, the de- erg 


struction of the mosquito is carried on over only about 100 
square miles. Outside of this area of 100 square miles mos- 
quitoes can be found just as thick as they ever were; but by 


constant vigilance and effort the number of mosquitoes in the Mond Sie Noahs iD ee ee Wege 
sanitated areas has been reduced to such a very few that adult Pac oy ‘side Se ee OR RE: 
mosquitoes are but seldom seen by the casual observer. Hock. Juen Ancon Hill, capacity, eubie yards 4 000 


“For the purpose of sanitation the zone is divided into sani- 
tary districts, each district being placed in charge of a sanitary 
inspector. As a general rule, the sanitary work is carried on 
to a distance of about 1,000 yards outside the extreme limits 
of any inhabited district, as this has been found to be about the 
flying radius of the varieties of mosquitoes which the sanitary 
department has to deal with. The work of controlling the mos- 
quitoes within these districts falls under three heads: 

“ First. Elimination of favorable breeding places by filling, 
drainage, removal of grass to favor evaporation, clearing of 
banks of streams and other bodies of water to give access to 
fich that eat the larve of the mosquitoes, removal of vegeta- 
tion and other foreign matter, such as alge, which gives shelter 
to the larve of the mosquitoes, introduction of water supplies 
to reduce the number of water-holding containers in which the 
yellow-fever mosquito breeds, and screening of such water 
containers as can not be done away with. 

“Second. By oiling or larvaciding such bodies of water as 
can not be conveniently and economically eliminated, the oil 
used for this purpose being the ordinary crude oil and the 
larvacide a mixture of creosote, caustic soda, and resin. 

“Third. By preventing the access of mosquitoes to the inhabit- 
ants by effectively screening as many dwellings as possible 
and, in addition, by catching in specially designed traps and by 
hand such mosquitoes as find their way into dwellings. 

“By the constant application of these methods the malaria 
rate has been reduced from about 6.83 per cent of employees 
admitted each month to the hospital in 1906 to about 1 per cent 
per month for the current year, and in totally eliminating yellow 
fever from the cities of Panama and Colon and the Canal Zone, 
the last case of this disease having occurred in Colon in May, 
1906.” 


Sand pits, Point Chame. 
Amount of oll used per month 
Cost (ot name... o 
Amount of coal used per one 
Cost of same, delivered 1 in | fire box 
Number of miles of track on lethmus (abou: 


Death rate De thousand, 1912: 
Acciden 


e a 10. 16 
Equipment. i 
Steam shovels: 

105-ton, 5 cubic yard dippers oe 15 
95-ton, 4 and 5 cubic ya Tatyana — 2 
70-ton, 23 and 3 sable: yaro — — 
66-ton. 4 euble yard dippers. 
* cubic yard dippers ----===-=- 


T— — —— —— ee 69 


Locometives : 
American— 


Interesting facts and figures, 


Length of canal from deep water to deep water miles 503 
Length from shore line to shore line 3 40 
Time of transit through completed canal 10 to 12 
Time of passage through locks do E x 
Bottom width of channel, maximum feet. 1, 000 Narrow gauge, American, 40 ton ĩñł„ůꝗf7ß54, 10 
Bottom width of channel, minimum, 9 miles Culebra Narrow gauge, American, 16 tons me 23 
. — — S feet 300 TT.... ... — 12 
12 
1, 000 y y e i a S 45 
Tacks usable width: oo T 110 — 
Gatun Lake, area square miles 164 Grana DOE i er ce mtg ree rime 290 
Gatun Lake, channel depth A 85 to = 4 = — 
Culebra Cut, channel depth do. Drills 
Excavation, estimated total cubic yards 212, 504, 133 Mechanical okum or WRT rid 265 
Excavation, amount accomplished to „ 1913, eubie —— — ——— — Last 361 
ie) GSB EISEN SSRI SIRS SS EG RS 188, 280, 312 
Bicavation by. the a R cubic yards... 78, 146, 960 Nota enn — 626 
Excavation by French, useful to 5 can: cubic = 
pE ane E 0 ie ee E RA ESEE SE O08 BON 1 COL: 
Excavation by French, estimated value to caual 25, 389, 240 Flat, used with unloading plows_--.----------------..___ 1, 800 
Value of all French property 42, 799, 826 Steel dumps, | 
Concrete, total estimated for canal cubic yards 5, 000, 000 Steel dumps, small. 
Weight of 1 cubic yard of concrete or earth pounds , 009 Ballast dumps, steel. 
Relocated Panama Railroad, sotimated Oe San eae —— $9, 000, 000 Ballast dumps, w 
Relocated Panama Railroad, jength -—--------—— miles 47. 1 Steel flats 
Maximum grade on Panama Ra! . per cent 1. 25 Narrow gaug 
Maximum curve on Panama Railroad. degrees Motor 
Gauge gt Panama sT feat ai Pay car-———.----- ee 
Canal Zone, area sf square miles $ 
Canal and Panama Railroad forceactu at work (about) 85, 000 Total a ͥ ſſ—— — Lhu—́ 4. 331 
Canal and Panama Rallroad force, Americans (about) 5, 000 = 
Cost of canal, estimated total == $875,000,000 | Seger. ee 26 
Supa al hag F: ce ~---------------------------- 260, 28 ——5 Saline — — men ma nanan mena ann 2 
Work n mericans_._.-._-~-~-~~-~----~-~-.--~. ay 4, 190 — — —ä—— —ſͤ— — —— — 2 
Date of Oficial 0 De a ae ..... EEA Flle Grivers an ee 13. 
Population of Colon 


Population of Panama City 
r ee ae 

Tide on Anaan Se TEPIS AIS ROLE SOS LAE 
Area drained 15 the Chagres River. 
1 at Colon 


Clam- 


Maximum rainfall of record for 3 minu 2. 46 
a A E of toceed tye Se Dome: 9.80 CCC 
aximum ra of reco ‘or urs . 
Maximum temperature of record fe Rock breaker, floating. .~ ons es eee 1 
Minimum temperature of record To 12 
Average mean — Con TENTIM 1 
Mean relative humidity__................____per cent- 2 
Evaporation per annum Inches 11 
Maximum momentary discharge of Chagres at Gamboa, 1 
cubic feet der geen s ð 1 
Yoo of water passing over the Horseshoe Falls at 70 
Niagara cubic feet per second 14 
Average amount excayated In 8 hours by each 3 Shovel 3 
YY eS eS Se cubic yards DELIE Ec Fee ae AL SE eee E . a ee EE 2 
Record for 8 hours for steam shovels of any class do OODE EL a a areca 2 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted: 

To Mr. Hus, for five days, on account of important 
business. i 

To Mr. Goxkr, indefinitely, on account of illness. $ 

To Mr. La FoLLETTE, for one week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. MANAHAN, for three weeks, on account of important 
business. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—FRED HOPPE. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Garp to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers accompanying H. R. 23460, granting a pension to Fred 
Hoppe, Sixty-first Congress, second session, no adverse report 
haying been made thereon. 


MAURY DIGGS AND DREW CAMINETTI. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up for present consideration House resolution 181, that four 
hours of debate be had upon the resolution, one half of the time 
to be controlled by the chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, myself, and the other half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the leader of the minority, and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx], the leader of the 
Progressive Party; and that at the expiration of the four hours 
of debate it be in order, without amendment, to move to lay 
the resolution on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that there be four hours of general debate on what 
is known as the Kahn resolution, House resolution 181, one-half 
of that time to be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. CLayton] and one-half by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock], and 
that at the end of that time, without amendment or intervening 
motion, the motion to lay the resolution on the table be voted 
upon. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Is the resolution now before the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then I desire to submit a pref- 
erential motion. I move that the resolution do lie on the table. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, pending the suggestion made 

by the gentleman from Tennessee, I desire to make a state- 
ment. : 
Of course, Mr. Speaker, the House is well aware of the 
responsibility which is imposed upon any committee of this 
House in the handling of any particular resolution or bill. 
The committees are appointed for the purpose, and a chairman 
is selected in furtherance of that purpose, of giving careful and 
proper consideration to the matters referred to the committees. 
The Committee on the Judiciary gave careful consideration to 
this resolution and of every question touching it. They were 
unanimous in their report and conclusion that the resolution 
had accomplished its purpose, and were unanimous in the recom- 
mendation that it ought to lie on the table. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I wanted in justice to myself to make one 
more observation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I did not want to open the matter 
up for debate. : 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will endeavor not to do that. But as in 
the nature of a postulate for what I was coming to say, I have 
said what I have. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on several occasions the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KAHN] has manifested a desire to speak to this 
resolution. Of course it is not within the power of the com- 
mittee nor any Member of this House to prevent the gentleman 
from California at some time during the session of Congress to 
speak on this subject. It occurred to the chairman of the 
committee and to his associates, all with whom he could con- 
fer, that it would perhaps be well under all the circumstances 
that the gentleman from California be permitted now to engage 
in the remarks that he desires to submit to the House, the 
range of which I can not tell, and that the chairman and the 
committee should also have an opportunity to reply to any- 
thing that he might say, if such reply was deemed advisable or 
necessary. The Attorney General has said in effect that he 
had no desire to withhold anything from publication pertaining 
to the so-called Caminetti case, but that on the contrary it is 
his desire that the fullest publicity be given to his acts and 
doings. He has concealed nothing and has done nothing for 
which he wants any excuse on the part of this House. Now, in 
pursuance of that, I will be frank to state it to the House—— 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Speaker, I dislike to 
object, but I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am not going to discuss the question, but 
I would like to state one sentence. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not want to be in the 
position of objecting, but 

Mr. CLAYTON. Just one sentence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois [Mr. Mann] 
said that he wished to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CLAYTON, Will the gentleman from Illinois allow me 
to add one sentence? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And that is, I feel myself, and my colleagues 
of the committee with whom I have conferred feel, in some way 
under obligation to make the proposition that I have made, 
and to respectfully ask the House to aecede to it, and to 
respectfully insist upon it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That was not the position of the 
committee the other day when it reported the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the resolution having been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judiciary by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON], he having withdrawn his motion 
to lay on the table, is he not entitled to the floor for the 
discussion of the resolution ahead of any demands of any 
person to be recognized for the purpose of moving to lie on 
the table? It is perfectly patent, Mr. Speaker, when a bill is 
called up before the House, if any Member on the floor can take 
off his feet a person in charge of the bill by a motion to lay 
the bill on the table, it would be a very common method of 
filibustering. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to insist that I 
have the floor. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be 
heard. 

The SPEAKER. Section 740 of the Manual says: 

In debate the members of the committee, except the Committee of 
the Whole, are entitled to priority of recognition for debate, but a 
motion to lay a proposition on the table is în order before the Member 
entitled to prior recognition for debate has begun his remarks. 

Therefore the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byens] is in order. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes before the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] is put. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman desire to discuss this case in any way? 

Mr. KAHN. No. I want to show the committee why this 
motion should not prevail. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I object, Mr. Speaker. : 

The SPEAKER. The motion to lay on the table is not de- 
batable. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] to table this resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 91, noes 67. 

Mr. MANN, I ask for tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee and Mr. CLAYTON took their 
places as tellers. 

The House again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 99, 
noes 75. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. We 
are here for all summer now. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 132, nays 85, 
answered “ present” 7, not voting 205, as follows: 


YEAS—132. 
Abercrombie Broussard Carr Eagle 
Aiken Brown, W. Va. Carter Fergusson 
Alexander Bruckner Church Fitz; ld 
Ashbrook Brumbaugh Claypool Fitz Henry 
Aswell Buchanan, Tex. Collier Floyd, Ark, 
Baker Bulkley Connelly, Kans. Francis 
Baltz u Davenport Gard 
Barkley Burke, Wis. Davis, W. Va. Garner 
Bartlett Burnett Decker Garrett, Tenn. 
Beakes eg og Deitrick Garrett, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. Byrns, n. Dickinson Gilmore 
Booher Candler, Miss. Dixon Gittins 
Borland Caraway Doremus. Glass 
Bowdle Carlin Doughton Goodwin, Ark, 
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Gre 
Hamlin 
Hardwick 


ape 
part on, Miss, 


Igoe 

Jacoway 
Johnson, S. C. 
Keat in 
Kennedy, Conn. 
Kettner 


Brockson 


Bryan 

Burke, S. Dak, 
Butler 
Callawa ar 
8 


Chandler, N. T. 
Cline 


Adamson 
Clayton 


Ansberry 
Anthony 
Avis 
Bailey 
Barchteld 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Blackmon 


Brown, N. Y. 
Browne. Wis. 
Browning 
Buchanan, III. 
Burke, Pa. 


Cramton 


Edmonds 
Edwards 


Esch 
Estopinal 


Kinkead, N. J. Oldfield 
Kirkpatrick Patten, N. Y. 
ond Pepper 
Korbly Peterson 
Lazaro Quin 
„ Ga. Reed 
Lesher Reilly. Conn. 
Lever Russell 
rs d Sabath 
ndrews Sharp 
MeGillicnddy ims 
McKellar isson 
aguire, Nebr. Smith, Md. 
Mon e Smith, Tex. 
oon tanley 
Morgan, La. Stedman 
Morrison Stephens, Nebr. 
Oglesby Stephens, Tex. 
Hair Stout 
NAYS—S5. 
Evans Lindbergh 
Foster Lobeck 
French McCoy 
George McGuire, Okla. 
Gillett Mekenzie 
Gray Mann 
Greene, Mass. Mapes 
Hamilton, N.Y. Martin 
a den Miller 
elgesen Mondell 
Helvering Morgan, Okla. 
Henry oss, W. Va. 
Johnson, Ky. Neeley 
Johnson, Utah Nolan, J. I. 
J panions Wash. Page 
Ka Payne 
Kelly, Pa. Prouty 
N Iowa Raker 
Kent Roddenbery 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Rupley 
Knowland, J. R. Scott 
Lewis. Pa. Seldomridge 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7, 
Cris Murray, Okla. 
Fowler Rubey 
NOT VOTING—205, 
Fairchild Kiess, Pa. 
Faison Kindel 
Falconer Kitchin 
Farr Kreider 
Ferris Lafferty 
Fess La Follette 
Fields Langham 
Finley Langley 
Flood, Va. Lee, Pa. 
Fordney L'Engle 
ear Lenroot 
Gallagher Levy 
Gardner Lewis, Md. 
Gerry Lieb 
Godwin, N. C. Lindquist 
ZJoeke Linthicum 
Goldfogle Logue 
Good Lonergan 
Gordon McClellan 
Gorman McDermott 
Goulden McLaughlin 
Graham, III. Madden 
Graham, Pa. Mahan 
Green, Iowa Maher 
Greene, Vt. Manahan 
Griest Merritt 
Griffin Metz 
Gudger Mitchell 
Guernsey Moore 
Hamill Morin 
Hamilton, Mich. Moss, Ind, 
Hammond Mott 
Harrison, N. Y. Murdock 
Haugen Murray, Mass. 
Hawley Nelson 
Hayes Norton 
Helm O’Brien 
Hensley Len 
Hinds O'Shaunessy 
Hinebaugh adgett 
Hobson Palmer 
Howell Parker 
Hoxworth Patton, Pa. 
Hughes, W. Va. Peters 
Hulings Phelan 
Humphrey,Wash. Platt 
Humphreys, Miss. Plumley 
Jones Porter 
Keister Post 
Kelley, Mich. Pou 
Kennedy, R. I. Powers 
Key, Ohio Ragsdale 


Stringer 
Summers 


Vaughan 
Walsh 


Wingo 
Young, Tex. 


Sherley 
Shreve 


‘Tavenner 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomson, III. 
‘Towner 
Treadway 
Walters 
Weaver 
Willis 

Woods 


Smith, J. M. C. 


Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Nev. 
Rogers 
Rothermel 
Rouse 

Rucker 
Saunders 


Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Slayden 

Slem. 

Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Sami. W. 
Sparkman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, N. X. 
Temple 
Thompson, Okla, 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Underhill 

Vare 

Volstead 


Williams 
Wilson, N. X. 
Winslow 
Witherspoon 


Woodru 
Young, N. Dak. 


So the motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 


Mr. Merz with Mr. WALLIN. 


Mr. Scutty with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
Mr. ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Saunpers with Mr. KEISTER. 


Mr. Dare with Mr. Ays. 

Mr. Gorke with Mr. Fess, 

Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. MURDOCK. 

Mr. Rrcwarpson with Mr. Escu. 

Mr. Freips with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. O’SHAuNEssy with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr. MITCHELL with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. Heim with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Froon of Virginia with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Epwarps with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. SELLS, 

Mr. DonoHor with Mr. GRIEST, 

Mr. Dent with Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania. > 

Mr. TaLegorT of Maryland with Mr. BARCHFELD, 

Mr. Rupey with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. Abam with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. ANDERSON. 

Mr. BATHRICK with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Brown of New York with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Conry with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. Covineton with Mr. DANFORTH, 

Mr. Curtey with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. Dries with Mr. Cramton. 

Mr. Dupré with Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Driscott with Mr. FALCONER., 

Mr. Hammond with Mr. Forpney. 

Mr. Estoprnat with Mr. FREAR. 

Mr. Faison with Mr. Goop. 

Mr. FrrrIs with Mr. Greene of Vermont. 

Mr. FINLEY with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. Gotprocite with Mr. HAYES. 

Mr. Govutpen with Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. Gupcer with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 

Mr. HAMIL with Mr. HULINGS. 

Mr. Harrison of New York with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. HENSLEY with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi with Mr. Kress of Pennsyl- 
yania. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. KircuiIn with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 

Mr. Levy with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

Mr. IINTHICUM with Mr. MANAHAN. 

Mr. L’ENcte with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Peters with Mr. MADDEN, 

Mr. Locve with Mr. MERRITT. 

Mr. McDermortr with Mr. NORTON. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Post with Mr. NELSON. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. PARKER. 

Mr. RAGSDALE with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. RuNEx with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

Mr. Rauch with Mr. Rogerts of Nevada. 

Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. ROTHERMEL with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Rousk with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. SHEerwoop with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. VOLSTEAD: 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. Youne of North Dakota. 

Mr. Wurtacre with Mr. WILDER. 

Mr. WHITE with Mr. WOODRUFF. 

Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. Situ of New York with Mr. STEPHENS of California. 

Mr. PALMER with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Crise with Mr. HIxNps, commencing July 2, until further 
notice. 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. J. M. C. SMITH, uatil further notice, end- 
ing August 6, except on banking and currency. 

Mr. Papoerr with Mr, RoserTs of Massachusetts, until further 
notice, ending July 26. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will begin over at the left and 
call the names of gentlemen desiring to change their votes. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no,” but on 
account of a pair with Mr. ALLEN, of Ohio, I wish to change my 
vote to present.“ 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentlc~-:n’s name. 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. J. M. C. Surrn, and he an- 
swered “ Present.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, how is the gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. Towner, recorded? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. MANN. Several gentlemen state that he voted “no” on 
the first roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The roll call shows that he did not vote 
at all. 

Mr. MANN. A gentleman right here says he heard him re- 
spond on the first roll call. 

The SPEAKER. Where is Mr. TOWNER? 

Mr. MANN. I presume he is at lunch, although I do not 
know. He went out, presuming or knowing that he had voted. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr, Speaker, I wish to state 
that I was here and heard Mr. Towner vote “no” in a very 
distinct voice. 

The SPEAKER. How did the matter of Mr. Towner’s vote 
get up? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
on the second roll call. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I heard him yote on the first 
roll call, and then I heard the Clerk’s voice calling his name 
a second time. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, on the statements made, the Clerk 
will record him as voting “no.” 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I notice that I am 
paired with the gentleman from Maine, Mr. Hinos. I wish 
to withdraw my vote, and to answer “ present.” 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I should like to inquire how 
the gentleman from Pennsylvanla, Mr. Lewis, is recorded. 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. He voted “no,” Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen must be here and attend to their 
own business. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
on both the first and second call. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Lewrs, here? 

Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania, and 
he voted “ No.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask if the regular 
order now is the proposition to instruct the conferees on the 
bill (H. R. 32) to provide for the appointment of an additional 
district judge in and for the eastern district of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I submit that the previous ques- 
tion not having been ordered upon that bill, it can come up only 
when that order of business is reached. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me it is evi- 
dent that the bill has been sent to conference. As I understand 
the parliamentary situation, it is this: The House had before it 
two Senate amendments. It acted on those two Senate amend- 
ments, disagreeing to both, I believe, and then passed a resolu- 
tion asking the Senate for a conference. Now, so far as the 
House is concerned, it could have stopped there. It was not 
necessary for the House to name the conferees in order to send 
the bill to the Senate. As a matter of fact, it could have sent 
the bill to the Senate without asking for a conference at all. 
So I take it, under the parliamentary situation, if nothing fur- 
ther is done the bill will go to the Senate without further pro- 
ceedings, except that there will be no conferees appointed. : 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman does not state the whole 
case, though. There was a motion made by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cuxtor] to instruct the conferees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is just what I am saying, Mr. 
Speaker. Now, the thing pending is not the passage of a dis- 
agreement on the part of the House to the Senate amendments. 
That is concluded. The bill is out of this House. The House 
can at any time disagree to the Senate amendments and send a 
bill over to the Senate without asking for a conference, and 
upon the Senate asking for a conference the House could sub- 
sequently, as a matter of privilege, appoint the conferees; so 
that, so far as the status of the bill is concerned, I take it that 
the bill is practically out of this House. The only question that 
is pending before this House is the question of appointing con- 
ferees, and that is a privileged matter in this House. 


Because his name was called 


He was here and voted twice, 


oe HARDWIOK. If the gentleman will yield for a mo- 
ment 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 

ane SPEAKER. To whom does the gentieman from Alabama 
yie 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield first to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is seems to me, if the gentleman’s posi- 
tion is correct, it would deprive the House of one of its un- 
doubted rights under the rule, namely, the right to instruct the 
conferees, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Notat all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why not? If the gentleman's position is 
sound, and the Chair could at any time appoint the conferees 
as a matter of right, then there would be no place for the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CurLor] to instruct 
the conferees. 
aon UNDERWOOD. The gentleman misunderstood what I 

ated. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman allow me to answer 
this question of the gentleman from Georgia first? 

Mr. MANN. That matter is not before the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I do not like to be discourteous to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. The proposition 
I make is not that the Speaker can appoint the conferees with- 
out the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] 
first being voted upon. I do not contend that at all. I contend 
that whenever these conferees are appointed the Speaker must, 
prior to the appointment of the conferees, lay before the House 
the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curror]; but 
I do contend that this bill could have gone to the Senate without 
any motion to appoint conferees—absolutely so. We were not 
compelled to ask for a conference. We could have disagreed to 
the Senate amendments and sent the bill back. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But we have asked the Senate for a 
conference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That part can go to the Senate. The bill 
itself can not go 

es UNDERWOOD. The bill can go to the Senate with- 
out 

„„ Not until you get the House conferees ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. MANN. On reflection I agree with the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr, UNpERWoop] that the bill has reached a privi- 
leged status. I doubt whether the gentleman is correct about 
sending the bill over to the Senate before the House has dis- 
posed of the motion before it, but that is not 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I happened to do that with one of the 
tariff bills in the last Congress, because I did not want to ap- 
point the conferees. 

3 55 MANN. But the gentleman did not ask for a conference 
ere. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. The gentleman disagreed to the Senate 
amendments and let it go without asking for a conference. 
But I do think that the gentleman is correct in contending 
that the bill has reached a privileged status where it can be 
called up at any time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think there is any question 
about that. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is right about that. I 
had the other impression at first. 

The SPEAKER. How does the gentleman contend that it 
has reached that status? 

Mr. MANN. The House has disposed of everything that it 
could dispose of in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. The Senate amendments were Union Calen- 
dar amendments and would have had to be considered in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, ex- 
cept that by unanimous consent here they were considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole. But the House 
has disposed of those amendments by disagreeing to them, so 
that the matter is now before the House, not before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and hence 
has reached the privileged status, the House having disagreed 
to the Senate amendments. Otherwise the matter could never 
be called up, for you can not go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union on this bill any longer, 
because there is nothing pending that could be considered in 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
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Mr. RODDENBERY.. I notice that on the calendar for to- 
day appears the bill H. R. 32, being a bill to provide for the 
appointment of a district judge in Pennsylvania. If as a matter 
of fact the bill is now out of the House, why should it be upon 
the calendar at all? 

Mr. MANN. I did not say the bill was out of the House. I 
do not think the bill is out of the House, but I do not think 
that is a question that is material. ; 

Mr. RODDENBERY. If the bill is still in the House and 
it be in the House and is not finished business, is it not neces- 
sarily unfinished business? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentle- 
man that if the bill were in the House, and there were no 
question of appointing conferees at all and the Senate amend- 
ments had been disagreed to and the bill sent back to the 
Senate, it would still be a privileged motion in the House, and 
the gentleman from Alabama could move to appoint conferees 
and ask for a conference. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. But the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana to instruct the conferees, followed by the motion of 
the gentleman from Alabama to move the previous question, 
Was made at a time when the House was acting as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, so far as the Recorp shows. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no, Mr. Speaker. The gentleman 
asked unanimous consent that this bill might be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. When the amend- 
ments had been passed upon and voted on the status or con- 
sideration in the House as in Committee of the Whole had 
ceased, and the status of the bill in the House then reached 
the stage it would have reached if the amendments had been 
considered in the Committee of the Whole, and the committee 
had risen and reported them back to the House, and the House 
were considering them. To appoint conferees or to ask for 
a conference is not a function of the Committee of t! Whole 
House on the state of the Union, but it is a function of the 
House itself, and this question of asking for a conference and 
appointing conferees on a bill in disagreement between the two 
Houses has always been considered a matter of privilege and is 
a matter of privilege at this time. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that that interferes at all 
with the motion of the gentleman from Indiana. Whenever 
the matter comes up that motion comes up also, but I do con- 
tend that it is a matter of privilege for the gentleman, when- 
ever he is recognized for that purpose by the Speaker, to move 
to call the matter before the House and have it disposed of. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, then, the 
proposition before the House is to instruct the conferees in 
accordance with the motion made by the gentleman from In- 
diana, and I move the previous question on that proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana to in- 
struct the conferees. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana to instruct the conferees. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. CLAYTON, 
Mr. Wess, and Mr. Morcan of Oklahoma. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the committees. 


FEDERAL BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J, 


Mr. McCOY (when the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds was called). Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCOY. Is it in order now to move to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6383) to increase the limit of cost of 
certain public buildings, and so forth? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. There are two limitations when 
the House starts on this call. Once started, the call must be 
finished, unless it be interrupted by a committee having business 
upon the calendar. 

Then, after 60 minutes has been consumed, it is in order for 
one to move to go into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. If the 60 minutes are not consumed, 
and the call goes clear around, then, at the end of the call, it 
hns been ruled that it is as though 60 minutes had been con- 
sumed, and the motion to go into the Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union is then in order. 
will proceed with the call. 

The Clerk proceeded with and concluded the call of com- 
mittees. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. It. 6383) to 
amend section 19 of an act entitled “An act to increase the 
limit of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the en- 
largement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings; to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings; to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,“ approved March 4, 1913. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
on the bill H. R. 6383, with Mr. Granam of Illinois in the chair. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCOY rose. 7 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCOY. I yield for a question. How long a time does . 
the gentleman desire? 

Mr. MANN. I desire to be recognized in my own time. 

Mr. McCOY. I believe that I should first make a statement 
about the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to 
amend a section of the public buildings bill of the Sixty-second 
Congress, which section, No. 19, provided that the Secretary 
of the Treasury might sell the public building in the city of 
Newark, N. J., now used for the post office and for other Gov- 
ernment uses, and invest the proceeds of the sale of that build- 
ing in the purchase of a new site for a post office and other Goy- 
ernment offices and in the erection of a new building upon that 
site. 

‘The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds believed 
that it had accomplished that purpose, but when the bill came 
before the Secretary of the Treasury he felt it necessary to 
obtain an interpretation of it from the Attorney General's office, 
and that interpretation was that, although the Secretary of the 
Treasury was authorized to expend for the purchase of a new 
site a part of the proceeds of the sale of the old site, he was 
not authorized to expend any part of those proceeds for the 
erection of a new building. . 

The result of that situation is this, due to one or two provi- 
sions contained in section 19 of the public buildings bill: In 
that bill it was provided that the Government should not be 
authorized, notwithstanding the proposed sale of the old build- 
ing, to pay any rent for the use of that old building. The bill 
also provided that no money should be available for the pur- 
chase of a new site and for the erection of a new building ex- 
cept such money as we could get from the sale of the building 
and site now owned. Now, the net result of that is that we 
must find a purchaser for this old building under the terms of 
a contract providing for payments at such times as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will need to have money for the purchase 
of a site and for the erection of a new building. 

Now, the would-be purchaser who signs that contract can not 
go into possession of the present building until the new building 
is completed and we are ready to occupy it. Consequently, 
although he is paying his money down, he will not be able to 
get into possession of the building and get any use of the prop- 
erty until such time. So the only thing for him to do when 
he comes to make up his mind how much he can afford to pay 
for this building, knowing that he will not be able to get pos- 
session of it for two and one-half years or, as the matter now 
stands with us, perhaps not for five years, he will say, “I am 
going to pay out certain sums of money for certain periods of 
time, and, although this building and site to-day, if I could get 
the deed, might be worth two and one-quarter millions, if I 
can not get the deed for it immediately, and have to pay my 
money out long in advance, I have got to offer as much less for 
the site and the building as the amount of interest I shall lose 
on the money I have been paying to the Government comes to.“ 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCOY. Certainly. t 

Mr. MANN. As I understand the bill, it proposes to author- 
ize the sale of the site at a price not less than $1,800,000, the 
Government to remain in possession of the present building on 
this site until the new Federal building is completed and ready 
for occupancy? 

Mr. McCOY. That is right. 


The Clerk 
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Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that is a very good 
way to sell a site—— s 

Mr. McCOY. I do not. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). When the purchaser does not know 
whether he will be in possession in three years, five years, or 
seven years, and maybe longer? 

Mr. McCOY. Personally, I should have prepared some other 
sort of provision, but that was the provision which the Com- 
inittee on Public Buildings and Grounds inserted. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman takes the provision of the exist- 
ing law relating to this sale in this bill, I understand? 

Mr. Mecox. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Now, this bill also provides for a special ar- 
chitect? 

Mr. McCOY. It does; yes. 

Mr. MANN. The last Democratic House repealed the Tars- 
ney Act. Now, are there special reasons why a special architect 
or a consulting engineer ought to be employed on this building? 

Mr. Mecox. I think so, and I was just about to state the 
reasons, which are that we are limited in the sale of this build- 
ing to obtaining for it the sum of $1,800,000. Now, it is sup- 
posed that the building and site are worth something like two 
million to two and one-quarter million dollars. We have had 
no appraisal put on it. But, as I say, the purchaser has to 
discount the amount he will offer for the building, because he 
is going to be out of possession for a long period, and if we 
can not get ready to complete this building by the employment 
of special architects, he will be forced to make so large a dis- 
count on those payments that necessarily he will be obliged to 
offer less than $1,800,000 for the site; and if so, the bill fails 
us altogether. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. If you should depend on the Superyising 
Architect's office to prepare the plans of that building, it must 
take its regular order, and this building will not be reached for 
five and one-half to six years? 

Mr. McCOY. That is it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Whereas if this amendment is passed it fur- 
nishes you for immediate use an architect who will complete 
these plans and enable the Supervising Architect's office to 
complete this building within these two years and a half? 
And the bill itself here provides for a maximum amount to be 
paid the Supervising Architect which is equal to the present 
cost of getting out and preparing plans in the Supervising 
Architect's office? 

Mr. McCOY. So I understand; and the money which is paid 
for the fees of a special architect comes out of the proceeds, 
and consequently the payment for such services will not in any 
way postpone any other project which is now in the office of 
the Supervising Architect. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCOY. For a question; yes. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. It is a short statement 
apropos of what the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN] 
has stated. He will recall as a member of the committee that 
when the evidence was submitted by the committee from New- 
ark favoring this plan, they made it perfectly clear that the 
situation there was extremely urgent; and I know that he and 
the other members of the committee who were present will 
bear out my colleague [Mr. McCoy] in his contention that 
everything that is possible to be done in order to pass this 
measure, which means so much to the city of Newark, should 
be done at this time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will say to the gentleman that when this 
bill was up recently, perhaps a week or ten days ago—and we 
discussed it pretty thoroughly—I stated it was the most con- 
gested Government building in the United States. 

I made that statement after a personal investigation as a 
member of the subcommittee from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and gave the figures showing that the 
number of employees when the building was completed was 181, 
whereas at present the number is 440. The present building is 
wholly inadequate. It would be inhuman and cruel to the pub- 
lic officials to require them to occupy that overcrowded building 
for six and a half years, or perhaps eight years, because the 
Supervising Architect's office is five and a half or six years be- 
hind in its present work, and it will require a period of two or 
three years at least to construct a new building, which would 
make the period of its occupancy at least eight years. So that 
unless this relief is granted, the purchaser of the present lot 
and building must wait at least eight years before he can 
occupy it for his purposes, whereas under the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Treasury Department, if he buys it and pays 
down $800,000—the outside price for a new lot—he would be 
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out of his money, $800,000, for eight years, and the interest on 
which, at 5 per cent, would amount to over $320,000. 

On the other hand, if we give this relief and pass this bill, 
the Government employees will be relieved, the public will have 
an up-to-date building, such as they deserve and need in that 
city, at the end of two and a half years, and the Government 
itself would save at least $200,000 or $250,000 in the matter of 
interest. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCOY. For a question; yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is proposed in this bill to allow the use 
of 5 per cent of the cost of the building for the services of an 
architect? 

Mr. McCOY. Not to exceed that amount. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is for the purpose of expediting the 
erection of the building, which ought to be done probably in 
any event, but particularly in view of the conditions under 
which the building has been sold. The gentleman has suggested 
that if built in the usual way, under the plans of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, it may be seven or eight years before the building 
is completed and ready for occupancy, and the bidder for the 
old building would be justified in assuming it would be that 
length of time and bid accordingly. I consider the provision 
for an architect a wise one, but in making this provision, would 
it not also be wise to estimate a reasonable length of time 
within which the successful bidder may be certain that he can 
move into and occupy his premises? 

While you are attempting to provide for the completion of the 
building at the earlier date, are you, as a matter of fact, giving 
the bidder for the property any more assurance than he had 
before? You are encouraging his hopes and increasing his ex- 
pectation of the use of the building at a reasonably early date, 
but you are still leaving the whole thing in the air. Under 
those circumstances, I doubt if you would get a better bid for 
the property than you would if you did not have this provision 
in your bill, whereas if you added an amendment to the effect 
that the date when the purchaser shall have possession shall 
not extend beyond a certain time at the utmost, then the pur- 
chaser would have an assurance upon which he can bid with 
some degree of certainty as to when he can enjoy the property. 
It seems to me that while the committee has wisely provided for 
expediting the erection of the new building, it has not given any 
assurance that will have the effect of the Government receiving 
a larger price for the property. 

Mr. McCOY. I would say in regard to that, that in the con- 
tract which the Secretary of the Treasury will draw, and con- 
sequently in the advertisements for bids, he will undertake to 
specify the time not later than which the possession of the old 
site will be delivered. j 

Mr. MONDELL. Will he do that? 

Mr. McCOY. He is bound to do that for the reason that the 
gentleman from Wyoming stated. He is bound to get the price. 

Mr. MONDELL. Can he do it? Can he do it under the 
provisions of this act, that the purchaser shall not have the 
use of property until the new building is completed? Could 
the Secretary make a contract in the face of a mandatory pro- 
vision in this bill to the effect that the Government should enjoy 
the use of the property until the new building was completed? 

What would happen if the new building was not completed 
at the expiration of the period fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his contract? Here is the act of Congress. That 
governs. 

Mr. McCOY. He will fix a time sufficiently long ahead to 
make certain of that, and I believe he will provide in the con- 
tract for a time later than that at which the title can be de- 
livered and provide that the price will have to be increased by 
the proper percentage in case of an earlier delivery of posses- 
sion. In other words, he will give himself plenty of time, so 
that beyond peradventure almost the building can be completed, 
and if the title to the old building is delivered sooner than that 
the purchaser will have to increase his price by so much. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman assume that under this 
legislation the Secretary of the Treasury can make a sale under 
which the price may be graduated, depending upon the date 
when the purchaser may come into possession of the property? 

Mr. McCOY. No; but the Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
exercise of sound judgment, would, under this bill, I believe, 
be authorized to say to the purchaser, for instance, “ We will 
deliver title to the old building and possession within two years 
and a half from a certain date.” Now, if he wanted to, he could 
absolutely leave the contract in just that shape, and notwith- 
standing the Government was ready to go into possession of the 
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new site at an earlier date, he could wait for that date so 


Mr. MANN. I desire to ask a question of the gentleman from 


fixed and deliver pessession of the old building. Now, if that | Tennessee, to whom the gentleman from New Jersey yielded. 


is so, he could go further and say, “ We may be able to deliver 
possession of the building six months sooner than that date, and 
if we do, then your price must be so much more for the prop- 


Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman evidently has not got my 

idea. 
Mr. McCOY. Y think that I have. 
Mr. MONDELL. Assuming that under this legislation the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall make a contract in which the 
property is to be turned over in a given time, if at that time 
the new building should not be ready for occupancy, that contract 
would be without force or effect in the face of this legislation. 

Mr. McCOY. Yes; I think the gentleman is quite right. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let me answer that. 

Mr. MONDELL. What advantage would it be to the pur- 
chaser that the Secretary was willing to make a contract with 
him that would have no force or effect if perchance the build- 
ing were net completed? It would be perfectly idle. It seems 
to me the way to meet it is for Congress, after consultation 
with the Supervising Architect’s Office, to fix a date at which 
the purchaser may have the building. Then it is the business 
of the Supervising Architect, or of the architects that he em- 
ploys, to finish the building by that time. It might be well to 
fix the penalty for failure to turn over the property at the date 
fixed at a sum equal to a fair rent, and it might be well to 
provide for a small bonus for earlier delivery of the property. 

Mr. McCOY. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
AUSTIN], of the committee, to answer that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If this amendment to the original omnibus 
bill becomes a law, the first thing that will happen will be 
this: The Supervising Architect, an able and efficient man, will 
engage outside architects to prepare plans and specifications. 
He can require them to complete them within a definite time. 
Then he can also advertise for bids for the construction of this 
building under these plans and specifications, and can require 
the completion of the building within a fixed time; and with 
that information, there is no difficulty about the Secretary of 
the Treasury fixing a definite date when the new building will 
be completed and ready for occupancy on the part of the em- 
ployees of the Government and when the old or present building 
can be delivered to the purchaser or new owner. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but as an assurance to the purchaser 
that would have no force or value whatever, because if per- 
chance anything should occur to delay the building any contract 
or agreement that the Secretary may have entered into would 
have no force or effect, because Congress has provided that the 
Government shall enjoy the use of the old building until the 
new one is completed without regard to any agreement the 
Secretary may make. 

Now let me make this suggestion to the gentleman: In a 
ease of this kind there will not, I assume, be many bidders. I 
assume that there will be comparatively few people wanting to 
purchase. Every one of those purchasers would base his bid 
on the proposition that under this act he might not have the enjoy- 
ment of his property for 5, 10, or, in an extreme case, 15 years. 
There is nothing in this act which insures him the use of his 
property in a quarter of a century. It is true that you have en- 
den vored to increase his grounds of hope and expectation rela- 
tive to the early use and enjoyment of the property by providing 
for a special architect; but what if the special architect should 
be a slow-moving gentleman, and what if there should be the 
usual amount of red tape unwound before this building is com- 
pleted? What assurance is there to the purchaser? That is 
my proposition. You have attempted to secure a better price for 
the Government by providing for some additional architects; 
but, as a matter of fact, you will not get a dollar more than 
you would if you did not have that provision in the bill, for 
there is no assurance that this provision will actually expedite 
the erection and completion of the building. You hope it will. 
Why not do as any business man would? Fix a reasonable 
date, let the penalty for nonfulfillment be a reasonable rent, 
and a reasonable bonus for the turning over of the property at 
an earlier date. £ 

Mr. AUSTIN. This amendment has been submitted to the 
Treasury Department. It has been carefully examined by the 
Supervising Architect's Office. It has been approved by that 
office, and they are satisfied that they can do precisely what we 
have claimed, if Congress will amend the original act. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. McCOY. I believe I have the floor. I will yield to the 
gentleman. 


Mr. McCOY. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Austry] to say that before selling the present site he 
might go ahead and prepare plans for the new building. Did 
I understand that correctly? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I did not state it exactly in that way. I 
said this is about what will happen in the event that this legis- 
lation is granted, that in discussing the question of a definite 
time when the building can be turned over to the purchaser, 
the Supervising Architect will employ an outside architect. 
Before he is employed he can tell exactly how long it will 
require to prepare these plans and how long to complete the 
new building under contract, specifying the time or date of 
completion. 

Mr. MANN. Is this all before the present site is sold? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I think not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. McCOY. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
gentleman from Tennessee will withhold his point of order. 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McCoy] has been here 
right along, endeavoring daily to bring this matter up. After 
the clear, concise, and intelligent statement that was made by 
his colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] there can be no 
question in the mind of any of those who are present as to the 
urgent necessity for this public improvement in the city of 
Newark. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum present is well 
taken. There are but 60 Members present. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Graanam of Illinois, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6383) to amend section 19 of an act entitled “An act to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the 
enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings; to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings; to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

REQUEST TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the request of Mr. Hay 
for unanimous consent to withdraw from the files of the House, 
without leaving copies, the papers accompanying the bill to 
correct the military record of David Crowther, Sixty-second 
Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

The SPEAKER. *If there be no objection, this request will be 
granted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore agreed to, 
adjourned until Tuesday, July 22, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for $10,907.81 to pay 
the interest on the principal sum of the judgment of the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Ten- 
nessee in favor of J. E. Parrish against the Board of Managers 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (H. Doc. 
No. 147); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Westport Harbor and Saugatuck River, 
Conn. (H. Doc. No. 148); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of reports on examination and 


eers, 
survey of Appoquinimink River, Del. (H. Doc. No. 149); to the 
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Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations, 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
a letter from the Acting Secretary of War submitting an esti- 
mate for an additional appropriation required in the work of 
prevention of deposits, harbor of New York, ete. (H. Doe. 
No. 150) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

rinted. y 
Š 5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for establishing a cost 
accounting system in the Bureau of Indian Affairs (H. Doc. 
No. 146); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce was discharged from the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6903) authorizing the payment of damages 
to persons for injuries inflicted by Mexican federal or insurgent 
troops within the United States during the insurrection in 
Mexico in 1911, and making appropriations therefor, and for 
other purposes, and the same was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEITRICK: A bill (H. R. 6913) for the acquisition 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 6914) granting to the city 
and county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6915) appropriating $50,000 (as a de- 
ficiency appropriation) for the purpose of providing necessary 
assistance to the Secretary of the Interior to care for 2,200 
cases now on appeal from the General Land Office to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 6916) prescribing the duties 
of the Federal judges in cases tried by a jury; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6917) restricting the franking privilege in 
certain cases; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 6918) to provide for 
the erection of a public building at Junction City, Kans.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 6919) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to William Timmons, in the town of 
Greenwich, in the State of Connecticut, one bronze or brass 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6920) to amend section 20 of 
chapter 1 of the act entitled An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, and as heretofore amended by fixing 
the, limitation within which actions may be brought on bills of 
lading; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 6921) to amend an act 
entitled “An act granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War and the War with Mexico,” approved 
May 11, 1912; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THACHER; A bill (H. R. 6922) to provide for en- 
larging the site for the United States building at Plymouth, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6923) pro- 
viding for the transfer of forest reserves from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 6924) 
authorizing and directing the Public Health Service to acquire 
site and erect hospital; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 6925) providing 
for the regulation, identification, and registration of automobiles 
engaged in interstate commerce and the licensing of the oper- 
ators thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bin (H. R. 6926) for the erection 
of a Federal building at Albia, Iowa; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6927) for the erection of a Federal build- 
ing at Newton, Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. - 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 6928) amending the act 
providing for a tax on notes secured otherwise than by bonds 
of the United States; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6929) amending the act of May 30, 1908, 
regarding national currency associations, the issuance of addi- 
tional circulating notes, and other matters, by extending the 
limitation of said act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 6930) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to promote the safety of employees and trav- 
elers,” etc., approved March 2, 1893, so as to require railroad 
companies to equip their coaches with cinder deflectors; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 6931) authorizing 
the Secretary of War, in his discretion, to deliver to the town 
of Fremont, county of Mahaska, State of Iowa, for the use of 
the Phil Kearney Post, No. 40, Department of Iowa, Grand Army 
of the Republic, two condemned iron or steel fieldpieces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 6932) to encourage, equalize, 
and standardize vocational education among the several States; 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 6933) providing for an appro- 
priation for the use of the Interior Department in considering 
cases on appeal from the General Land Office to the Secretary 
of the Interior; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BARTON: Resolution (H. Res. 204) directing the 
Commissioner of Corporations to make a full and complete re- 
port of the cost of an armor-plate factory, etc. ; to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER; Resolution (H. Res. 205) authorizing 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries to con- 
tinue investigations of the Shipping Trust; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 6934) grant- 
ing a pension to Anthony H. Walich; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 6935) granting a pension to Rutherford 
B. H. Kinback; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6936) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6937) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Mathews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6938) granting an increase of pension to 
Birtzell Gotham; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6939) to reimburse Edward B. Kelley for 
moneys expended while superintendent of the Rosebud Indian 
Agency in South Dakota; to the Cemmittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6940) for the 
relief of J. Cooney; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 6941) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas J. Thomas; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6942) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Elizabeth J. Wood; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 6943) granting a pension to 
Charles F. Pandorf; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6944) granting a pension to John Pearson; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6945) granting a pension to Nolan Read; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6946) granting a pension to Thomas Miller; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6947) granting a pension to Beatrice Sny- 
der; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6948) granting a pension to James Skelton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6949) granting a pension to James M. 
Ballard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6950) granting a pension to Harry B. Robb; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6951) granting a pension to Edward 
McCabe; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6952) granting a pension to Hale F. Ham- 
ilton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6953) granting a pension to Thomas E. 
Haggerty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6954) granting a pension to John C. 
Ferneding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6955) granting a pension to Edward F. 
Denny; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6956) granting a pension to Charles 
Mayrwieser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6957) granting a pension to James E. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6958) granting a pension to Alice V. Lutes; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6959) granting a pension to Fenton B. 
King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6960) granting a pension to Daniel Jones; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6961) granting a pension to Horace W. 
Hunt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6962) granting a pension to Fred Hoppe; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6963) granting a pension to Joseph Debli; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6964) granting a pension to George B. 
Bolender; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6965) granting a pension to Edward Riley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6966) granting a pension to Hettie H. Burt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6967) granting a pension to Royal Colvin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6968) granting a pension to Mrs. William 
H. Earley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6969) granting a pension to Lucinda St. 
John; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6970) granting a pension to William Shoe- 
maker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6971) granting a pension to Eliza Jane 
Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6972) granting a pension to Fredrica 
Wurthner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6073) granting a pension to Jacob Myers; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. C074) granting a pension to Annie O’Neil; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6975) granting an increase of pension to 
James Heyburn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6976) granting an increase of pension to 
Jobn Muir; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6977) granting an increase of pension to 
Lawrence Dempsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6978) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Keating; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6979) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6980) granting an increase of pension 
John Barbeau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6981) granting an increase of pension 
Jennie Bigelow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6982) granting an increase of pension 
John Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6983) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian H. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6984) granting an increase of pension 
Alpheus D. Coulson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6985) granting an increase of pension 
John Sipple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6986) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6987) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Gigandet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6988) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli R. Westfall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6989) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Hanley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6990) granting an increase of pension 
Milton Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6991) granting an increase of pension to 
William Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6992) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Allender; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6993) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Tod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6994) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Whitman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6995) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6996) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Noggle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6997) for the relief of George Sloughman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6998) to remove the charge of desertion 
against James Featherstone; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6999) to remove the charge of desertion 
against the name of John L. Yohn; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7000) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Anton Smith, alias Charles Roehmer; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7001) to remove the charge of desertion 
against James Green; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7002) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Mathias Henry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 7008) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Asbury C. Lower; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7004) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bin (H. R. 7005) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David N. Cochran; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 7006) granting a pension to 
Addie Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7007) granting a pension to Alice O. 
White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7008) granting 
an increase of pension to William Bartlett; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. = 

Also, a bil (H. R. 7009) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Diltz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7010) granting an increase 
of pension to Tennessee A. Blackburn; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERSON: A bill (H. R. 7011) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas E. Donnelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7012) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David Young; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7013) for the 
relief of Francis W. Maxwell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 7014) for the relief of A. C. 
Brice, late consul of the United States to Matanzas, Cuba; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Euginemen, of Peoria, III., relative to 
safe and suitable boilers and headlights on railroad 799 to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), petition of the Brooklyn Traffic Club, Sie 
Brooklyn, N. X., favoring the retention of the Commerce Court; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring restriction of 
immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

Also (by request), petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring improvement 
of the living conditions of our seamen; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Petition of the California State 
Branch of the United National Association of Post Office Clerks, 
protesting against the passage of any legislation making any 
change in the Reilly eight-hour law; to the committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring the passage of legislation for a reform in the 
Consular Service; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill 
(H. R. 6940) for the relief of the estate of J. Cooney; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Banana Buyers’ Protective 
‘Association of New York, N. X., protesting against a tariff 
on bananas; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, III., relative to proper headlights and 
safe and suitable boilers on railroad engines; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring the restriction of immigra- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring improvement in the living 
conditions of our seamen; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of the members of the Pierre 
Commercial Club, of Pierre, 8. Dak., favoring Federal ownership 
of buildings for foreign representatives; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr, DYER: Petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of 
legislation compelling the use of safety appliances, etc., for all 
common carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of immediate legis- 
lation tending to restrict immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., favoring 
the passage of legislation for the adoption of the postal express; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the National Life Insurance Co., Chicago, 
III., protesting against including mutual life insurance com- 
Pan in the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of House bill 103, 
requiring that locomotives be equipped with lights of certain 
specified requirements; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of Senate bill 4, 
to better the living conditions, etc., of seamen; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of sundry residents of Gooding, 
Idaho, relative to land owned by the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. and to the right of applicants to purchase the same 
from the United States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of the Association 
of Quartermen and Leadingmen of the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
indorsing House bill providing for Saturday half holidays for 
all Government employees; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, petition of the North Western Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, of Portland, Oreg., favoring an increase of the rate 
of interest now paid on postal savings to 8 per cent and the 
establishment of a farm-loan department; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of 
immediate legislation tending to restrict immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of Senate bill 4, to 
better the living conditions, etc., of seamen; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of legislation 
compelling the use of safety appliances, etc., for all common 
carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of House bill 103, 
requiring that locomotives shall be equipped with lights of cer- 
tain specified requirements; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Pennsylvania 
State Launderers’ Association favoring 1-cent letter postage; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America protesting against the passage of the workmen’s 
compensation act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, favoring restriction of immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, relative to proper headlights and safe boilers for 
railroad engines; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, fayoring bill for improyement in living conditions 
for our seamen; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Banana Buyers’ Protective Association, 
New York, N. Y., protesting against the passage of the proposed 
import tax on bananas; to the Committee on Ways snd Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York; Petition of the Central Council 
of Business Men and Taxpayers’ Association of Buffalo, favor- 
ing the appointment of a national commission to consider a plan 
for vocational education; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of the Boston Fruit and Produce 


Exchange, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on 


the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, favoring the adoption of a more 
stringent immigration law; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, favoring the extension of authority of locomotive 
boiler inspectors of the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 19, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate tu the bill (H. R. 32) to provide for the appointment 
of an additional district judge in and for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania and requesting a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
North Carolina how many amendments there are in the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no idea. I only know what was the 
action of the House of Representatives in requesting a con- 
ference. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the matter could go over, the amendments 
would be printed under the rule, would they not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; the amendments ought to be printed. 
When the bill comes back from conference the Senate should 
be fully informed as to the amendments, whether there is an 
agreement or a disagreement, as the case may be. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that, as I understand the situation, while I 
have not seen the amendments I have heard what, for instance, 
one of the amendments is, and I should like to reserve the 
right at the proper time to move to concur in that particular 
amendment. I am not prepared to do it now, and I may not 
on examination want to make the motion. I have not been able 
to find out what the particular amendment is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I confess to the Senator that this is the 
first time I have had my attention directed to it. The House 
having asked for a conference, I think it is our duty to agree 
to the conference, unless the Senator desires to make a motion 
now. I am not sufficiently informed as to the amendments, and 
I will have to examine the bill. It may go over, if the Senator 
desires. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will let it go over, I do not 
think there will be any delay caused. The House does not 
meet to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am told that the House of Represent- 
atives disagrees to the amendments of the Senate. It is a 
House bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, if that is the parliamentary situation, 
my motion would be to recede from the Senate amendments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That would be the proper motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have an opportunity to 
examine it, and if I think it proper I will make that motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. With that understanding, I withdraw my 
motion for the present so as to let the Senator have time to 
examine it, I will call it up again next week. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is withdrawn for the 
present. 
MEMORIAL, 


Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of the Central Labor 
Union of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the importation 
of cigars free of duty from the Philippine Islands, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2789) to award the medal of honor to Maj. John O. 
Skinner, surgeon, United States Army, retired (with accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 2790) granting a pension to Nancy J. Northrup; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2791) granting a pension to William Kennedy; -to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2792) granting an increase of pension to Ezra 
Rice; and 

A bill (S. 2793) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
Hummon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 2794) to reimburse John A. Lowrie, postmaster of 
Seville, Medina County, Ohio, for postal savings stamps stolen; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: r 

A bill (S. 2795) for the relief of heirs or estate of John M. 
Wright, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2796) for the relief of heirs or estate of Moses 
Camak, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 2797) for the relief of heirs or estate of John Y. 
Jackson, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 


HEARINGS BEFORE LOBBY INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, 


Mr. OVERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
138), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to have printed for their use 1,000 copies, or as 
many thereof as they may deem necessary, of the hearings being held by 
a subcommittee of that committee, under Senate resolution 92, adopted 
May 29, 1913, instructing said committee to investigate the charge that 
a lobby is being maintained in Washington. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


Mr. FALL. I offer the following Senate resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 139) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the constitutional rights of American citizens should 
protect them on our borders, and go with them throughout the world, 
and every American citizen residing or having property in any forei| 
country S entitled to and must be given the full. protection of e 
United States Government, both for himself and his property. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. KERN. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the resolu- 
tion goes over. 

Mr. FALL. I ask the Senator not to make an objection to 
the adoption of a Democratic plank in the last Democratic 
platform. 

Mr. KERN. 
stances—— 

Mr. FALL. It was adopted possibly under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, if other planks in the Democratic platform are 
not meant to be kept, Mr. President. There is another plank 
which I did not think it was necessary to write into this 
resolution: 

Our platform is one of principles which we believe to be essential to 
our national welfare. Our pl s are made to be kept when in office 
as well as relied upon during the campaign. 

If there were any suspicious circumstances with reference to 
this resolution, Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana and 
those who were with him at Baltimore were responsible for 
it, and not myself. J have taken it that it was in just as good 
faith as the plank in the Democratic platform with reference 
to the reduction of the tariff, or the currency, or any other 
measure whatsoever. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Senator from Indiana will 
see his way to withdraw his objection and allow the resolution 
to pass unanimously, 


It is offered under such suspicious circum- 


Mr. KERN. We do not know what the resolution is. I am 
N to it on general principles, and I insist on my objec- 

on. 8 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I find this plank in what is said to 
be the Democratic platform adopted by the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1912 held at Baltimore, Md., June 25 to July 3. I will 
here read the plank, and the Senator can compare the resolu- 
tion with the plank in the platform, and if he then desires, as 
5 — leader of the Democratic Party, to repudiate the plat- 
orm—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 
When did the Senator become the exponent of the Democratic 
platform? 

Mr. FALL. I was the exponent of what I considered to be 
true Democratic principles for many years until the Demo- 
cratic Party was led into the wilderness, in my judgment, by 
one of those who now occupies a very important position in the 
United States, which he has been since endeavoring to exploit 
upon the Chautauqua platform. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. FALL. I am answering the Senator’s question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think we ought to get into a dis- 
cussion. Yesterday we had a very full discussion that ought 
not to have taken place, and here we may get into another. 

Mr, GALLINGER. That was a Republican discussion and 
this is a Democratic discussion. 

Mr. FALL. I do not propose to get into any discussion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There are other important matters to at- 
tend to. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I ask that the reso- 
lution be again read. 

Mr. FALL. I ask that the plank of the Democratic platform 
which I send to the desk be read with it, that it may be com- 
pared with the resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being an objection upon the 
part of the Senator from Indiana to the present consideration 
of the resolution, the resolution goes over until to-morrow. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be again read for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. KERN. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the question 
is, Shall the resolution again be read? 

Mr, OVERMAN. The Senator can read it for himself. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator desires to know what 
is the question put before the Senate, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the resolution be read? 
[Putting the question.] The ayes have it, and the resolution 
will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the constitutional rights of American citizens should 
protect them on our borders and go with them throughout the world, 
and every American citizen residing or having property in any forei 
country is entitled to and must be given the full protection of the 
United States Government, both for himself and his property. 

Mr. FALL. I ask unanimous consent that the Democratic 
platform upon that subject may be read for the information of 
Senators upon the other side. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. KERN. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the question 
is, Shall the Democratic platform on this proposition be read? 
[Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fall Norris Thomas 
Brady Gallinger Overman Thompson 
Bristow Hollis Page Thornton 
Bryan Jobnston, Ala. Perkins Tillman 
Catron Jones ittman Townsend 
Chamberlain Kenyon Robinson Vardaman 
Chilton Kern Saulsbu Walsh 
erp Lane Sheppa Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Sherman Weeks 
Colt McLean Smith, S. C. Works 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Smoot 

Dillingham Nelson Sterling 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. STEPHENSON] are unavoidably absent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to make the same announcement 
concerning the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SmirH] is absent on business. He is paired on all matters with 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I desire this an- 
nouncement to stand for all votes during the day. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask for a call of the names of the ab- 
sentees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Bacon, Mr. Hircucock, Mr. O’GorMAN, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. 
Root, Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Mr. STONE, Mr. 
SUTHERLAND, and Mr. WILLIAMS responded to their names when 
called. ; 

Mr. Boran, Mr. Lover, Mr. Gronna, Mr. POMERENE, and Mr. 
CLARKE of Arkansas subsequently entered the Chamber and re- 
sponded to their names. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I wish to state that members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee were absent this morning in 
attendance upon a meeting of the committee, and therefore sey- 
eral of them were not present to answer to the roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question pend- 
ing before the Senate is whether the plank of the Democratic 
platform which is said to have to do with the resolution of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fair] shall be read. 

Mr. FALL. If the Chair will allow me, I will say that the 
resolution has already been read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been. 

Mr. FALL. It was read on motion. The motion now is that 
the plank of the Democratic platform upon the question of the 
protection of American citizens shall be read, so that it may 
be compared with the resolution, when it will be shown to be 
verbatim with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands and has 
so announced. 

Mr. FALL. I beg pardon of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Secretary 
rend the plank from the Democratic platform as requested by 
the Senator from New Mexico? [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt and will ask Senators to rise and stand until 
counted. 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is in no further doubt. 
The Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I move, as a substitute, that the whole plat- 
form be read. 

Mr. LANE. I second the motion. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have no earthly objection to 
the request of the Senator from South Carolina, and, with the 
consent of the Senate, I am perfectly willing to give my consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have objection. We are 
met here for some purpose, I assume. This day has been set 
aside to begin or continue the debate upon the tariff bill, and 
I think it is indefensible to take up the time of the Senate in 
reading party platforms. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the plank 
of the platform which he has been requested to read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read from page 179 of the publica- 
tion Platforms of the Two Great Political Parties, 1856 to 
1912, inclusive, compiled by South Trimble, Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, July, 1912—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I moved a substitute a little 
while ago, and I insist on its being put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the question 
has been put and carried, and no substitute and no amendments 
are in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. - 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The constitutional rights of American citizens should tect them 
on our borders and go with them throughout the world, and every 
American citizen residing or having property in any a country is 
entitled to and must be given the full protection of the United States 
Government both for himself and his property. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over, on objec- 
tion, 

STABLE MONEY (S. DOC. NO. 135). 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask to have printed as a public 
document a memorial by George H. Shibley, Director of the 
American Bureau of Political Research, on stable money and 
the freedom provided for in the Democratic banking and cur- 
rency bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
sok „ from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and it is so 

er 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] if the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee is ready to proceed with the tariff bill? It seems to me that 
we ought to go ahead as rapidly as possible with this very im- 
portant measure, and that unless it be very inconvenient to 
Senators upon the other side we ought to take it up now. I do 
not want, of course, to impose any inconvenience upon the 
Finance Committee or the Senator from Nort! Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons], but if ready I hope that the bill will be called up 
now and that the debate will proceed. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Smomons] told me on yesterday that he expected to pro- 
ceed with his address to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from North Carolina has just en- 
tered the Chamber. Mr, President, I ask that the bill known 
as the tariff bill be laid before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before beginning the state- 
ment which I intend to make with reference to this bill I 
wish to say that, in order that my statement may be consecu- 
tive, I should be glad not to be interrupted. When the bill 
has arrived at that stage when we take up for consideration 
the various schedules and paragraphs, I shall be glad, as I am 
sure every majority member of the committee will also be glad, 
to answer any question and to make any explanation that we 
are able to answer and make. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Before the Senator proceeds with his ad- 
dress I should like to inquire about when we can have the 
book in explanation of the bill, which we were advised would 
be printed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that the gen- 
tleman in charge of that work advised me this morning that 
he thought it could go to the printer by Monday. 

BRISTOW. Very well. 

„ SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the national conven- 
tions of the two great political parties met in 1908 they were 
confronted with an overwhelming demand for relief from the 
intolerable burdens of a tariff framed in the interest of privi- 
lege, and which, while enormously augmenting the wealth and 
power of the few, restricted the opportunities of the many, and 
advanced the cost of living beyond the income not only of the 
average man but of the moderately thrifty and well-to-do. 

The Democratic response to these complaints and demands 
was unreserved and unequivocal. 

The response of the Republican Party, while not so specific, 
was accepted by the country as a pledge to substantially lower 
tariff duties and to remedy the evils complained of, at least to 
the extent of limiting the power of combinations and of the 
protected industries to arbitrarily fix prices, by admitting com- 
petition from the outside when prices here were raised above 
the margin of a fair profit. 

In the election of that year the Republican Party was success- 
ful, electing the President and a majority in both branches of 
Congress. Feigning to redeem these pledges, the Republican 
Congress of 1909 passed the so-called Payne-Aldrich bill, re- 
enacting in effect the Dingley law, with a few minor changes 
in rates—some upward and some downward- resulting in prac- 
tically no change in the general average, giving little or no re- 
lief to the people on the one hand, and on the other hand taking 
from the beneficiaries of the tariff but little, if anything, which 
was regarded by them as worth retaining. 

The substituted act was in effect and substance so nearly 
the same as the one it superseded that the question whether it 
operated to revise the tariff downward or upward was at the 
time and still is a matter of dispute. 

Scarcely had the act gone into operation when the dissatis- 
faction of the people found expression in a nation-wide agita- 
tion for its repeal, culminating in the congressional election of 
1910 in the overthrow of the Republican majority in the House 
of Representatives and the elevation to power in that branch 
of Congress of the Democratic Party—pledged to revise the 
tariff to a revenue and competitive basis, 

I need not detain the Senate to recount the struggle of the 
Democratic Party in both branches of Congress during the spe- 
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cial session of 1911 and again during the session of 1912 to 
carry out these pledges through the series of schedule bills that 
were submitted, nor the opposition to these bills from the Repub- 
licans in both branches of Congress, resulting in the final 
failure of those measures which passed both the House and the 
Senate, through the veto of President Taft. The facts are well 
alia by Senators, and I need not detain the Senate to recount 
em. 

In the national campaign of 1912 the Republican Party nomi- 
nated Mr. Taft for President and the Democratic Party nomi- 
nated Mr. Wilson. In that campaign the tariff and the record 
of the two parties, as exemplified by their action in Congress 
with reference to these schedule bills, and of President Taft in 
his veto of them, became the paramount issue. Out of the 531 
votes in the electoral college President Taft received only 8, and 
Mr. Wilson received 435. The Republican Party in the Senate 
was superseded by a Democratic majority of 6, while the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House was increased from 68 to 146. 

The bill now presented to the Senate, it is confidently be- 
lieved, is a fair interpretation of the will of the people and is an 
honest compliance with the pledges of the Democratic Party 
with respect to the revision of the tariff 

The conditions under which the schedule bills of 1911 and 
1912 were drawn and submitted to Congress were radically 
different in many respects from those which now obtain. 

These schedule bills were submitted as individual pieces of 
legislation and only as a part of a general system of customs 
taxation. Moreover, at that time, on account of constitutional 
limitations upon the power of Congress with respect to taxing 
incomes, revenue from this source, except from incomes of corpo- 
rations, was not available. The extension of the power of 
Congress with respect to taxing incomes, as well as the en- 
largement of the scope of the proposed revision, has made it 
possible for this bill to make greater reductions in the rates in 
the present law than was possible under the conditions under 
which these schedule bills were framed and presented. 

I wish in the outset to say that the amendments offered by 
the committee are not proposed in a spirit of disagreement 
with the House or to the theory of tariff revision upon which 
that body acted. On the contrary, they are offered with a 
view of further carrying out and perfecting the principles of a 
reyenue-producing tariff upon the basis of competitive rates 
enunciated by the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
as a just and fair interpretation in the light of existing con- 
ditions of the platform pledges of the dominant party upon 
the tariff. 

Like the House, we have sought to find a basis of action 
which would untax the necessaries of life as far as is con- 
sistent with the revenue needs of the Government, which would 
lay the heaviest burdens upon the luxuries of the rich, and 
which would impose upon those things which are neither prime 
necessities nor luxuries, but which are proper subjects of tariff 
taxation, a rate sufficiently competitive to yield revenues ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the Government on the one hand 
and on the other operate as a regulation of domestic prices by 
making outside competition at all times possible. 

In the analysis which I propose to make of the bill it is not 
my purpose to discuss, except incidentally, the tariff question 
nor the House bill, but to confine myself chiefly to the amend- 
ments proposed by the Finance Committee to the House bill, 
and I shall only discuss the more important of these changes. 

ScHEDULE A. 


The Senate has made quite a number of changes in the chem 
ical schedule, designated in the bill as Schedule A, but many o 
them are of minor importance, being mainly changes in verbiage 
or classification, with now and then a slight reduction or i 
crease in rate. 

COLORS AND DYESTUFFS. 

The amendments of most importance are those relating to 
colors and dyestuffs, especially those used in the textile indus- 
tries and in the manufactures of leather, pulp, and paper. 

Under the present law alizarin and colors obtained from ali- 
zarin and anthracene are on the free list. The House bill 
placed a substantial duty upon these products. Under the 
present law colors obtained from carbazol and indigo are highly 
dutiable, and the House made no change. The textile indus- 
tries and the manufactures of leather, pulp, and paper con- 
sume enormous quantities of these colors and dyestuffs. 

Both the House bill and the Senate amendments have made 
heavy reductions in the duties upon the products of these indus- 
tries, and it was thought just and fair, in view of these reduc- 
tions, that these dyeing materials, constituting as they do sucha 
considerable element in their production cost, should be trans- 
ferred to the free list in the interest of both the manufacturer 
and the consumer, 


CREOSOTE OIL, 


Creosote oil is used largely for impregnating wood for the 
purpose of its preseryation. In line with the policy of consery- 
ing our rapidly decreasing resources of wood materials we have 
placed this preservative upon the free list, believing that the 
object to be accomplished is of more importance than the reve- 
nue wiren would be derived from the duty the House placed 
upon 

2 LINSEED OIL AND FLAXSEED. 

For like reasons the committee has reduced the rate of duty 
in the House bill on linseed oil and flaxseed, from which linseed 
oil is made. This material is used extensively in mixing paints 
and varnishes, and to make certain other articles of common 
consumption, such as soap and linoleum. 

SCHEDULE B. 


Changes in this schedule are few, and practically all in the 
line of reductions or to correct errors. In a few instances the 
Senate has increased the House rates of this schedule because 
the article involved was in the nature of a luxury. 

CEMENT. 


We have transferred Roman and Portland cement, dutiable 
under the present Jaw at an ad valorem equivalent of about 20 
pr cent and under the pending bill at 5 per cent, to the free 

Cement is a material used largely for house building and street 
paving. It is produced in enormous quantities in this country, 
the production last year being in value about $80,000,000, while 
the total imports of that year amounted to less than $170,000. 
It is both produced and sold here as cheaply as anywhere else 
in the world. This is conclusively evidenced by the fact that 
only recently, when the Panama Canal Commission advertised 
for bids for 4,500,000 sacks of cement, although there were 12 
foreign bidders, the lowest bid submitted was that of a domestic 
corporation. The investigation of the committee showed con- 
clusively that the cement industry of this country has reached 
a position of strength and independence where it does not need 
the helping hand of the Government in order to stand in compe- 
tition with foreign countries. 

ASPHALT, 


We have also placed asphalt upon the free list. Asphalt is 
used extensively for road building and street paving. A duty 
upon this material would be a tax upon road construction and 
street paving, both objects of the highest importance. 

There are two kinds of asphalt in common use in this coun- 
try—one known as natural asphalt, which is not produced in 
this country, but is imported chiefly from Trinidad. It is of high 
quality, especially for use in the construction of roads. ‘The 
other is the residuum product of petroleum oil, and its produc- 
tion is largely controlled by the Standard Oil Co. The petro- 
leum out of which this residuum product is made is at present 
on the free list. 

The committee thought these conditions justified putting 
asphalt of all kinds upon the free list. 

ScHEDULE C. 

We have put pig iron and certain of its allied producis upon 
the free list. There is no reason for a duty on these products. 
That pig iron can be and is produced as cheaply in this country 
as anywhere in the world is abundantly established by the 
testimony, not only of disinterested witnesses, but by the 
admission and sworn testimony of the leading representative 

iron and steel industry. 


0 
Pane domestic production of iron ore is largely controlled by 
the United States Steel Corporation. To aid the independent pro- 


ducers of iron and steel in their competition with this monopoly 
the House bill placed iron ore upon the free list. Partly for like 
reasons the Finance Committee, after thorough investigation, 
reached the conclusion that ferromanganese, a blast furnace 
product, should be placed upon the free list along with iron ore, 
pig iron, and so forth. 

Ferromanganese is a necessary material in the manufacture 
of steel, and the United States Steel Corporation largely controls 
the manganese ore out of which this alloy is produced. This cor- 
poration is the only producer of ferromanganese in this country, 
but it produces it for its own use and consumption and not for 
sale. The independent competitors of this monopoly have to 
supply their demand for it from abroad. Under these conditions 
it was thought by your committee that with iron ore, pig iron, 
and ferromanganese on the free list, domestic competition in 
iron and steel products would be strengthened and the price of 
the finished product in this market eventually lower 

MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL. 
These are in a sense the raw materials of the iron and 


steel industry. Partly because of the transference of these 
raw materials to the free list, and partly because we thought 
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the House rates were not sufficiently competitive, we felt justi- 
fied in making substantial reductions in the House rates upon 
their cruder products, such as structural iron and steel, anchors, 
tin plate, and so forth. For similar reasons further reductions 
were made in the more highly organized products of this indus- 
try, but it is believed that the duty has not in any instance been 
reduced below a reasonably competitive basis. 

The average ad valorem rate of the House bill upon all the 
products included in this schedule is 21.22 per cent. Our 
amendments reduce this ad valorem to 18.38 per cent. 

With an annual domestic production of approximately $4,500,- 
000,000; with relatively insignificant imports; with $306,000,000 
exports, sold in nearly every civilized part of the world; with 
unequaled natural advantages in raw material and otherwise; 
with an artificial advantage in ad valorem charges on imports 
of 18 per cent, manifestly the domestic producers of these prod- 
ucts, who neither desire nor seek by illegitimate methods to 
exploit their customers, need not fear undue competition from 
abroad. 

For the reasons given in the report, and which need not be 
repeated, your committee has slightly increased the House 
rate on zines, zine oré, and lead ore. With a few exceptions, 
it is believed that all the amendments made to this schedule 
are in the direction of reductions. 

SCHEDULES I, J, AND K. 
WOOL. 

The manufactures of wool and cotton and of hemp, flax, and 
jute constitute three of the greatest industries in this country. 
T are each treated in this bill in separate schedules. 

or more than a third of a century the duties on wool and 
woolens have remained practically unchanged. That these 
duties are not only excessive but indefensible is generally ad- 
mitted, even by the advocates of protection. 

The House bill placed wool upon the free list and greatly re- 
duced the duties upon its derivative products. 

While the House bill places wool upon the free list, it retains 
a duty of 15 per cent upon coml d wool, tops, and roving made 
in part of wool and camel's hair. The House also retained a 
duty of 20 per cent upon the hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, 
and other like animals. 

The committee could see no tenable reason why the hair of the 
Angora goat should be treated differently from the wool of the 
sheep, and it has therefore put that product upon the free list. 

Your committee, after thorough investigation, also reached 
the conclusion that the rate of 15 per cent on combed wool, tops, 
and so forth, fixed in the House bill, was too high, and that in 
order to place these products upon a competitive basis this duty 
should be reduced to 5 per cent. Combed wool and tops are 
basic materials in the manufacture of woolens, and having re- 
duced those duties your committee felt warranted in making 
further reductions upon woolens, especially upon yarns, the 
rate on which has been reduced from 20 to 15 per cent. 

As a result of putting the hair of the Angora goat upon the 
free list, corresponding reductions have been made on the vari- 
ous products of this material. 

FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE. 


Under the present law flax is taxed when hackled at the rate 
of 3 cents per pound, and when unhackled at 1 cent per pound; 
the House reduced hackled flax to 14 cents, not hackled to one- 
half cent. 

Under the present law tow of flax is dutiable at $20 per ton; 
the House reduced this to $10 per ton. Under the present law 
hemp and tow of hemp is taxed at $22.50 a ton and hackled 
hemp at $45 a ton. The House changed these rates to $10 a ton 
on tow of flax, and one-half a cent a pound on hemp and tow of 
hemp and 1 cent per pound on hackled hemp. 

Flax and hemp are the raw materials of the manufacturer. 
They are not produced in this country for commercial pur- 
poses. The duties upon them, therefore, are purely revenue 
duties. The products of this industry are consumed in enor- 
mous quantities by the people, especially by the farmer. In 
order that this industry might be put upon a parity with respect 
to its raw materials with the other textile industries, and in 
order that the cost of the finished product might be reduced 
both in the interest of the manufacturers who make and the 
people who consume these finished products, your committee, at 
a considerable sacrifice of revenue, haye put flax and hemp, 
hackled and unhackled, and so forth, upon the free list, and as 
a result of this they have made heavy reductions upon the 
finished products of these materials. 

The average reduction upon this schedule has been from 22 
per cent m the House bill to 15.76 in the Senate bill, that being 
the heaviest reduction made in any schedule in the House bill. 


* COTTON, 


large quantities of long staple cotton are consumed in the 
manufacture of cotton goods. We do not produce in this coun- 
try a sufficient amount of this grade and quality of cotton to 
supply the domestic demand, the additional amoynt required, 
totaling something like $25,000,000, is 5 

The House left cotton upon the free list and the Senate com- 
mittee concurred in making no change. 

Your committee has made but few changes in House rates 
on cotton goods, and those which have been made are mostly 
changes of classification and affect only slightly the schedule of 
rates. 

The average ad valorem under the House rate for this sched- 
ule is 34.47 per cent and under the Senate bill 29.40 per cent. 

The chief change made by the Senate committee is with re- 
spect to the differentiation made by the House on plain and 
colored cloths by the process of dyeing and bleaching. The 
House allowed this differentiation on cloths that were dyed and 
bleached. The Senate committee extended it to yarns out of 
which these cloths are made, believing that as the process of 
dyeing occurs in the yarn as well as in the cloth the yarn 
should have the benefit of the differential allowed on account of 
the cost involved in the process of dyeing and bleaching. 


SCHEDULE G— AGRICULTURE. 
THE FARMER, 


It is charged that this bill deals unfairly with the farmer. 
There is no foundation for this charge. 

In 1911 we passed the so-called reciprocity agreement with 
Canada, giving to many of the products of the Canadian farmer 
free entrance into our markets. 

The Democratic House, with a view to compensating the 
American farmer for any losses he might sustain by this free- 
listing of his products, passed what was known as the “ farmers’ 
free-list bill,” placing many of the necessaries which the farmer 
buys upon the free list. There was opposition among the 
farmers in many sections of the country, especially along the 
border and in the wheat-growing States, to this reciprocity 
pact, but for the most part the farmers of the country would 
have accepted it if the farmers’ free-list bill had not been vetoed 
by ex-President Taft. They would have accepted it because it 
provided, as this bill does, for adjustment on a compensatory 
Dap of advantages and disadvantages. 

he pending bill, as passed by the House and amended by the 
committee, places many of the products of the farm upon the free 
list. It places wheat and flour upon the free list, with a counter- 
vailing duty against countries that prohibit the free entrance 
to their market of our wheat and flour; it places cattle, sheep, 
swine, sugar, wool, eggs, and potatoes upon the free list, and it 
reduces the duty upon some other products of the farm, such as 
oats, rice, barley, and butter. 

The duty upon many of these products is of little value 
to the farmer under the present trade conditions, and upon 
some of them of no value under any conditions. 

In revising the present highly protective tariff to a revenue 
and a competitive basis, logically and ngcessarily heavy reduc- 
tions have been made all along the lin 

Every man, whatever his occupation may be, will be the bene- 
ficiary in some direction, to a greater or less degree, of this gen- 
eral system of reductions. In this respect the farmer has been 
shown special consideration. Practically everything he buys has 
been put upon the free list or the duty on it has been greatly re- 
duced. For his special benefit cotton bagging and ties have been 
put upon the free list. For his special benefit the materials 
out of which sacks for grain, wool, fertilizer, and so forth, are 
made have been put upon the free list. For his special benefit 
wire for fencing and baling purposes and similar articles of 
farm consumption have been put upon the free list. For his 
special benefit plows, shovels, hoes, rakes, mowers,. reapers, 
planters, and agricultural implements of every kind and descrip- 
tion have been put upon the free list. He will be in a large 
degree the beneficiary of putting building materials of various 
kinds, materials used in the construction of roads, textbooks 
for school, and so forth, on the free list. He will be largely the 
beneficiary of putting boots and shoes, ordinary blankets, har- 
ness, saddles and saddlery, wagons, carts, sewing machines, and 
other like articles of household and farm utility and consump- 
tion on the free list. 

In common with the rest of the people, he will share in the 
general benefits from the reduction of the duty on sugar and its 
ultimate abolition. And, finally, he will share with all the peo- 
ple the benefits of the heavy reductions which this bill makes on 
wearing apparel of every description, on crockery, hardware, 
household and kitchen furnishings and utensils. 
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No class of our people has reaped as little benefit from the | valuation is next to impossible, as, for instance, in moving-pic- 


Republican tariff system and suffered as heavily from its ex- | ture films, negatives or positives, 


actions as the farmer. No class of our people understands the 
practical operation of our tariff better than the farmer. He 
knows that under the Republican system he has had to buy in 
a highly protected market and sell most of his products on a 
basis of free competition with the world. The studied efforts 
to mislead him with respect to the effect of this bill upon him 
will not succeed. He will study it and study it closely, as is now 
his custom with respect to all questions affecting his interests 
and the common welfare. There is in my mind no doubt that 
his verdict will be one of approval, especially in view of the 
fact that he will be among the first to feel the beneficent re- 
sults of the transition from a tariff in the/interest of the classes 
to a tariff in the interest of the masses. 
SCHEDULE N. 
SUNDRIES. 

Schedule N, covering sundry merchandise not covered in any 
other schedule of the tariff bill, has been remodeled rather ex- 
tensively. Even a cursory glance at the text of this schedule 
will show that it covers commodities of most heterogeneous 
character, such as buttens and explosives, furs, gloves, manu- 
factures of rubber, paintings and sculptures, pencils, photo- 
graphic cameras, diamonds and jewelry articles, pipes and 
toilet sets, and many other items of no generic relationship. In 
the main, however, the schedule covers luxuries and some raw 
materials used in the manufacture of these luxuries, and the 
House bill has transferred to this schedule a number of items, 
notably laces, scattered in the existing law under various other 
schedules. The changes extend not only to the dutiable status 
of certain merchandise but also to the character of rates pro- 
posed, variations im these rates, and to alterations in the 
phraseology of the several paragraphs. The changes in rates 
and in the dutiable status of merchandise covered by this 
schedule are thoroughly in harmony with the principle under- 
lying the construction of this entire tariff bill, namely, to 
eliminate altogether the burden of taxation on the necessaries 
of life or to reduce it to the lowest possible limit compatible 
with our revenue requirements, and to increase the burden of 
tariff taxation upon luxuries or semi-luxuries up to the point 
where a maximum amount of revenue will be derived from im- 
ports. Schedule N as submitted to the Senate proposes to trans- 
fer to the free list crude artificial abrasives, fulminates, gun- 
powder and other explosives, glazier's and miner's diamonds, 
harness and saddlery not specially provided for, surgical cat- 
guts, and sensitized but not exposed photographic films. It is 
also proposed to retransfer furs to the free list. 

Inversely, the bill as submitted to the Senate has transferred 
from the free list to this schedule crude marine corals and 
crude meerschaum, both of which are articles used in the mann- 
facture of luxuries. 

It increases the rate on ramie hat braids and manufactures 
thereof, on leather toilet sets, on leather gloves, on manufac- 
tures of amber, on masks, on paintings and sculptures, all of 
which are luxuries, while reductions are proposed on agate but- 
tons, on wearing apparel of cheap furs, combs and other articles 
made of hard rubber, and on photographic cameras, all of 
which are necessities. The changes in the rates on buttons 
made from vegetable ivory, mother-of-pearl, or shells, which 
changes are above as well as below the rates of the House bill, 
are proposed with a view of harmonizing such rates with the 
conditions prevailing in these industries, and to establish 
therein a genuine competitive basis, Substantially the same 
reason is adducible in justification of the change proposed in 
the rates on pencils. 

Schedule N of the House bill carries in paragraph 357 a 
proviso prohibiting the importation of feathers, plumes, quills, 
heads, wings, tails, and skins, or parts of skins of wild birds, and 
so forth. The schedule as proposed to the Senate limits the pro- 
hibitory proviso to aigrettes and aigrette plumes, or so-called 
osprey plumes. While it is generally recognized that stringent 
limitations should be put upon the indiscriminate killing of 
wild birds carried on principally for the purpose of vain adorn- 
ment, it was equally recognized that an efficient remedy against 
such wanton extermination can be had only by international 
agreement, and that little good can be accomplished by prohibit- 
ing such imports in the United States when all other countries 
offer a free market for the victims of such unrestricted 
slaughter. 

Alterations in the phraseology of the particular paragraphs 
of this schedule, or in the cases where rates were from 
an ad valorem to a specific basis, were made principally with a 
view of facilitating the adminstration of the law, to limit pos- 
sible litigation by eliminating ambiguities, and to protect the 
reyenues by making the rates specific in cases where proper 


TEHE Free LIST. 


Under the House bill importations of the value of $103,000,000 
are transferred from the dutiable to the free list. The amend- 
ments by the Finance Committee add $44,000,000 to this free 
list, making a total of $147,000,000. 

It is estimated that the increase in importations, free and 
dutiable, under the House bill as amended will amount to $123,- 
000,000. Calculated upon the comparative basis of free and 
dutiable imports as explained in the report, the average ad 
valorem in the House bill is 27.84 per cent and in the Senate 
bill 26.67 per cent. 

On this basis of calculation the average ad valorem of the 
Senate bill is 4.22 per cent lower than the average ad valorem 
of the House bill and 27.64 per cent lower than the average ad 
valorem of the present law. P 

Because of its extension of the free list and its reductions in 
rates on dutiable commodities this bill is denounced by the adyo- 
cates of protection as a free-trade measure. 


It is true that the bill as amended carries a large free list; so ; 


does the Payne-Aldrich law, but there is a broad difference be- 
tween the free lists of these two measures. 

The free list in the Payne-Aldrich bill is a free list in the inter- 
est of the protected manufacturers. The free list in this bill is 
a free list in the interest of the consumer as well as of the man- 
ufacturer. Under the Payne-Aldrich law more than half of all 
importations tọ this country are on the free list. More than 80 
per cent of these free imports are the raw materials or semi-raw 
materials of the manufacturer. Only about 18 per cent of them 
go directly into the homes of the consumer. Manifestly, you 
ean not reduce the price of the finished product to the consumer 
by putting the raw material out of which it is made on the 
free list unless you correspondingly reduce the duty on the fin- 
ished product, and this was not done either in the McKinley, 
Dingley, or Payne-Aldrich revisions. Clearly, therefore, the free 
list of those measures is a free list for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer and not of the purchaser of his wares. 

Not so with the free list of this bill. Under it the articles 
transferred to the free list are of three kinds: 

First. Finished products. Obviously the ultimate consumer 
should get the benefit of this remission of the tax. 

Second. Raw products which go directly into the homes of the 
people and are finally consumed in their raw state. The ulti- 
mate consumer should get the benefit of this remission of tax. 

Third. Raw or semi-raw materiais of the manufacturer. Co- 
incidently with untaxing these raw materials of the factory, 
the bill reduces rates on the finished products made from them 
to a competitive basis, so that the consumer as well as the 
manufacturer may get the benefit of the remission of the duty 
on the raw product. 

I can not understand how the authors and champions of a 
law which admits 54 per cent of all imports free of tax, which 
imposes a duty upon the remaining 46 per cent largely in ex- 
cess of what is needed for the purposes of protection according 
to their own theory of the proper measure of protection, can 
denounce this bill which reduces that admittedly excessive tax 
only about 27 per cent, and, after all its reductions, retains an 
average ad valorem of over 26 per cent—an average higher than 
any other country in the world except Russia and possibly 
one otber—can claim that this is a free-trade bill unless they 
mean to be understood as asserting that all the world except 
Russia and ourselves are at present on a free-trade basis. 

COMMERCIAL EXPANSION, 


Mr. President, there was imported into this country last year 
$1,600,000,000 worth of foreign products. It is estimated that 
the changes made in this bill will eventuate in increasing these 
importations about $123,000,000, in addition to the normal in- 
crease. 

In the face of a domestic production of over $30,000,000,000, 
over two billions of which was exported and sold abroad in 
competition with like products of other countries, the oppo- 
nents of this bill declare in effect that if the people of this 
country are permitted to increase their purchases abroad to this 
moderate extent the doors of industry will be closed and labor 
deprived of employment. 

This is an argument predicated upon the theory that the 
importation of things which can be made in this country should 
be practically prohibited through the tariff. It is an argument 
not for a protective tariff, but it is an argument for a pro- 
hibitory tariff. 

A revision of our tariff laws upon such a basis would be not 
only vain and futile so far as giving relief to those who com- 
plain against their exactions, but it would be a fatal blow to 
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our great export trade, through which we annually tap the gold 
reservoirs of the world. 

Undoubtedly there will be increased importations under this 
bill; that was intended and provided for in the reductions in 
rates it makes. Moreover, you can not revise the tariff so as 
to gwe relief from present tariff burdens except by enlarging 
opportunities for importations. Undoubtedly, on the other 
hand, there will be increased exportations under this bill. That 
was also intended by its framers and is provided for in such 
ways as were found possible and practicable. 

To this latter end it untaxes the things the farmer employs 
in making the products he sells abroad. It untaxes the raw 
materials of the manufacturer and it largely untaxes the 
material used in the construction of his plant and the ma- 
chinery needed for its equipment to enable him to meet his 
foreign competitoryon more advantageous terms, not only at 
home but abroad” 

In short, it ks in such ways as are open to us to establish 
upon a broader basis that spirit of comity on which inter- 
national good will rests, to remove hampering restrictions, to 
broaden the basis of international trade and enable the Amer- 
ican producer to take advantage, in greater measure than has 
been possible under past and existing tariff conditions, of our 
great national opportunity in the markets of the world. 

Mr. President, the passage of this bill will not result in 
closing factories; it will not throw labor out of employment. 
On the contrary, I confidently predict that it will open a broader 
field to our manufacturers and farmers, both at home and 
abroad, and that the resulting expansion of both our foreign 
and domestic trade will open new opportunities to industry 
and enlarged employment for labor. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

It is estimated that the ordinary receipts under the amended 
bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, will amoun: to 
8906, 810,000. Ordinary expenditures for the same period will 
amount to $904,790,000, leaving a surplus of $2,020,000. 

The receipts for the current fiscal year are materially affected 
by the Senate committee amendments changing the time for the 
assessment of the income tax from January 1 to March 1; post- 
poning the time when the bill will go into operation as to wool 
and woolens until December 1 and January 1, respectively; as 
to sugar, until March 1, 1914; and by deferring the date when 
the Senate amendment imposing a tax on spirits used in fortify- 
ing wines becomes effective. 

It is estimated that during the fiscal year 1915, when ali the 
provisions of the amended bill will be in operation, there will 
be a revenue of between nine and ten million dollars in excess 
of the probable needs of the Government. 

INCOME Tax, 

The adoption of the amendment to the Constitution authoriz- 
ing Congress to tax incomes has made it possible, in revising the 
tariff upon the lines of the new principles of this bill, to make 
many remissions and reductions of tariff duties in the interest 
of a fair and just distribution of the burdens of government and 
for the relief of the people fror oppressive exactions which, on 
account of the revenue needs of the Government, would have 
been impracticable but for the additional source of revenue fur- 
nished under the authority of this beneficent and long-delayed 

ndment to the organic law. 

The income section of this bill is not framed upon the theory 
that the chief object of an income tax is to supply a deficit in 
revenue, but, on the contrary, it is based upon the theory that 
property should bear its just share of Federal as well as State 
taxation, and that therefore the rate of this tax should be fixed 
with a view to requiring the wealth of the country as reflected 
in the incomes of the well-to-do to contribute equitably to these 
expenses. = 

Under the old system, from which this income-tax amendmen 
emancipates us, the money for defraying the expenses of the 
Government was obtained from a tax on consumption—that is, 
a tax on the things the individual man consumes—and as the 
actual necessities of food and raiment of the poor man are rela- 
tively the same as that of the rich man, the result was that the 
rich man paid but little more tax to support the Government 
than the poor man 

Why this unjust system should have been allowed to continue 
so long, it is difficult to understand. It is as much the function 
of the Government to protect the rights of property as it is its 
duty to protect the rights of persons. 

In our complicated industrial system it is safe to say that 
the expense of adequate governmental protection of our great 
property interests is as great as that required for the due pro- 
tection of the life and liberty of the citizen. 

Since 1870 our population has increased from 38,000,000 to 
98,000,000, or about 150 per cent, while property has increased 


in the same time from thirty billions to one hundred and twenty- 
five billion dollars, or 300 per cent. The per capita of wealth. 
has increased during this time from $775 to $1,500. Much of 
this wealth had its origin in what may be called the unearned 
increment—in the appreciation of property from causes not due 
to the individual exertions of the possessors. This part of the 
wealth of the country has not been created by the owners, but 
has resulted from the productive energy and enterprise of the 
community generally. It has accrued through the sweat of 
the brow of others and without toil on the part of those who 
enjoy it. It is the offspring of our existing institutions, of our 
land, and of our Government, and from its ample storehouse a 
reasonable share should be contributed for the support of the 
Government. 

The income-tax amendment to the Constitution confers the 
power upon Congress to impose upon property its just share 
of the general burdens of taxation, and the authors of this 
section of the bill in its original and amended forms have not 
hesitated not only to use this power, not only to supply any 
deficiency in the revenues resulting from the reductions in con- 
sumption taxes, but they have invoked it as an effective means 
of exacting a fair contribution to governmental needs from 
accumulated wealth. 

It has not imposed this tax upon those whose incomes does 
not exceed $3,000, that being the income upon the basis of 6 
per cent earning capacity of $50,000. It was thought by your 
committee that the possessor of an excess of this amount of 
wealth, if he was a single man, should contribute to the reve- 
nues of the Government at least 1 per cent of the income arising 
from it. If the taxable person is a married man or woman, the 
exemption is increased to $4,000, and if there are children it 
may reach $5,000. 

It is expected that the income and excise tax will yield at 
least $100,000,000 of revenue annually, thereby enabling us to 
remit to the taxpayer a like amount in the consumption taxes. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION, 


The changes made in the administrative section of the House 
bill are specifically pointed out in the report of the committee, 
and need not be enumerated here in detail. 

The provision allowing a 5 per cent differential in duties on 
imports shipped in American bottoms, the so-called dumping 
clause, and the provision authorizing the inspection of books of 
foreign manufacturers, and so forth, were eliminated for the 
reasons given in the report. 

One of the most important amendments made by the committee 
to the House bill is contained in the so-called retaliatory clause 
of this section. The House bill authorized the President to 
negotiate reciprocal trade agreements, but it contained no pro- 
vision for the protection of American trade against invidious 
discriminations. The Senate amendment authorizes the Presi- 
dent in such cases to raise the duties prescribed in the bill to a 
specified amount on certain articles if imported from the offend- 
ing country and to continue them in force against that country 
so long as the discrimination is continued. 

Another amendment provides for a congressional commission 
to investigate and consider our revenue-administration laws, 
with a view to simplifying, harmonizing, revising, and codifying 
them. 

= SPECIFIC AND AD VALOREM RATES. 

Aside from the reduction of duties the most important differ- 
ence between this bill and the Payne-Aldrich bill, which it is 
intended to supersede, is the method providing for levying 
duties. 

Duties under the present law are, in the main, either specific 
pound. 

The duties under this bill are, in the main, ad valorem. In 

other words, this bill assesses taxes upon the basis of the value 

or selling price of the thing taxed, while the present law as- 

sesses taxes upon the basis of the weight and quantity without 

regard to the quality or value of the thing tax 

The controversy over the relative merits of specific and ad 
valorem duties is one of long standing in this country. It began 
more than three-quarters of a century ago and related chiefly 
to possible frauds upon the revenue of the Government through 
undervaluations on the one hand, and to underweighings on the 
other. These arguments, pro and con, are well understood and 
need not now be restated. 

The objections now urged against this feature of the bill are 
substantially the same as those that have been made against 
the ad valorem system in every controversy over specific and 
ad yalorem rates in connection with our tariff legislation from 
the beginning. 

Speaking generally it may be said where protection is the 
primary purpose of a tariff tax specific duties naturally lend 
themselves, so to speak, to that purpose; and where the primary 


or 
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purpose of a tariff tax is revenue ad valorem duties are best 
adapted to the accomplishment of that purpese. The present 
law is n protection measure and was framed with protection 
as its primary purpose, and naturally specific rates were 
adopted. The pending bill is a revenue measure. To raise rev- 
enue to pay the expenses of the Government is its primary pur- 
pose, and for that reason its authors prescribe ad valorem 
rates. 
INEQUALITIES OF SPECIFIC RATES. 

Mr. President, while these questions of administrative diffi- 
culties and possible frauds in the enforcement of our tariff 
laws are undoubtedly important, they are of but minor conse- 
quence compared with the injustice, inequality, and the unfair- 
ness of assessing an article for taxation upon the basis of 
quantity, or weight, or measure without reference to value or 
quality. 

The inevitable effect of assessing duties upon the basis of 
quantity instead of value under the present law is to dis- 
criminate against the cheaper and coarser articles covered by 
the tariff which the poor consume, in favor of the finer and 
more costly articles which the rich consume. It was repeatedly 
shown in the discussions of the Payne-Aldrich bill that the 
specific duties of that bill taxed the coarser grades of woolen 


and cotton goods, flannels, and carpets which the poor buy 


much higher than the finer grades which the rich buy. 

In his great report upon the Walker bill, Robert J. Walker, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, in denouncing the minimum and 
specific duties carried in the law which that bill superseded, 
declared that these duties exacted annually over $5,000,000 
from the poorer classes by raising the duty on cheaper articles 
above what they would have been if the duties had been assessed 
upon the basis of actual value. 

Mr. President, equality is a fundamental principle of popular 
government. Whatever does violence to that principle is un- 
democratic as well as unjust. A tax upon importations upon 
the sole basis of quantity is an unequal tax, an unjust tax, and 
an undemocratic tax. ; 

It is as obnexious to the fundamental principle of equality 
as would be direct taxation upon the basis of quantity. It is 
just as unequal as would be a State tax assessing lands upon 
the basis of acreage without reference to location, fertility, or 
productiveness. It is just as unequal as would be a State tax 
assessing a draft horse at the same price as a thoroughbred 
because they were both horses. It is just as unequal as would 
be a State tax assessing the humble cottage of the laboring man 
at the same price as the costly mansion of the rich because they 
were both houses. Direct taxes levied upon such a basis would 
be intolerable, and indirect taxes Jevied upon the same basis 
while differing in degree nowise differ in principle. 

CONCLUSION, 


Your committee has devoted two months of earnest thought, 
study, and investigation in considering the bill submitted to 
them. It has at all times been impressed with the demand 
of the people for relief from existing tariff conditions and 
the necessity for prompt action in this behalf. But we have 
felt that prudence and wisdom required that there should be a 
most thorough scrutiny and analysis, and for this reason we 
have not hesitated to take the time necessary for a thorough 
understanding and study of the changes proposed and the 
effect of those changes upon the business interests of the coun- 

both as they affect the producer and the consumer. 

It has constantly kept in mind the evils which have resulted 
ftom our existing tariff law in establishing monopolies, increas- 
ing the of living, and imposing unnecessary burdens upon 
the people, It has also had constantly in mind the pledges of 
the pa now in power and the just expectation of the people 
with respect to the fulfillment of these promises. 

It has given due consideration to the representations of those 
interested in retaining high rates and has duly considered the 
arguments and facts upon which they have relied in support of 
their contention. Like the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, it has rejected many of the theories upon which these 
contentions are based, and likewise it has found many of the 
contentions upon which these theories were attempted to be 
justified unwarranted by actual conditions in this country and 
abroad. 

For the reasons given by the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House your committee has rejected the cost-of-production 
theory. The grounds upon which this theory was rejected are 
So conclusive and so exhaustively stated in the several reports 
of the House committee upon this subject filed during the 
years 1911, 1912, and 1913 that it is not deemed necessary to 
restate them here. . 

Following the lead of the Ways and Means Committee, your 
committee has sought in its amendments to the House bill to 


further carry out and perfect the theory of establishing a reve- 

nue-producing tariff upon the basis of competitive rates as a 
just and fair interpretation, in the light of existing conditions, 
of the latest authoritative utterances of the party in power 
upon that subject. Your committee now submits the results of its 
labors with the confident belief that the enactment of the House 
bill as amended into law will result in a more equitable distri- 
bution of the burdens and incidental benefits of our system of 
customs taxation; that it will tend to disintegrate the monop 
lies built up under the protective system, and offer enlarg 
opportunity to individual effort; reduce the cost of living an 
relieve the people of many of the burdens of the unjust, dis- 
criminatory, and oppressive tariff imposed upon them by the 
Republican Party at the dictation and in the interest of the 
privileged few who have for more than a third of a century 
dictated the policy and legislation of that party. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stamons] is to be congratulated upon his very 
clear and understandable analysis of the bill now under consid- 
eration. There is one question that I desire to propound to him 
before I proceed with my own suggestions. 

May I ask the chairman of the Finance Committee to make 
a little plainer to me what is the average rate of duty in the 
bill before us? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that I exactly understand the 
question. Does the Senator inquire with reference to the ay- 
erage ad valorem rate comparison I made between the preseut 
law and the pending bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The average rate of duty, which of course 
would be the ad valorem rate of duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that [ can make it plainer 
than to state that upon the basis of the calculation which I 
gave this morning, which included both free and dutiable arti- 
cles, the average rate carried in the present law would be some- 
thing over 36 per cent. Using the method that obtains in the 
departments, of calculating only upon the basis of dutiable im- 
ports, the rate in the present law, as I understand, would be 
something over 40 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A little more than that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A little more than that. I believe in the 
House report it is estimated at about 40 per cent, upon the 
basis of the importations of the last year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My question is, Upon the same basis—that 
is, reckoning only the dutiable commodities—what is the aver- 
age rate carried in the bill before us? I thought I understood 
the Senator from North Carolina te say about 27 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the amended bill carries something over 
26 per cent on the basis of free and dutiable imports. The 
average rate carried in the House bill, upon that basis of cal- 
culation, is something over 27 per cent and in the Senate Dill 
something over 26 per cent, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was very solicitous to be clear upon that 
point, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish the Senator, however, to bear in 
mind that this basis of calculation was one for comparison. 
We felt that the only proper basis of comparison of the rates 
of the three bills was one which took inte consideration both 
free and dutiable articles transferred by either the House bill 
or the Senate amendments to the free list. 

SHOULD BE NO UNNECESSARY DELAY. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am concerned only with the 
bill now under debate. I had reached the conclusion, upon in- 
vestigations made by myself, that the average rate of duty upon 
the dutlable commodities alone is about 25 per cent, and as I 
shall have occasion to refer to that fact in the course of my 
argument I wanted the assurance and the verification of the 
ehairman of the committee before I proceeded. 

716 has been stated very often that there were certain Repub- 
lcan Senators—and I have been mentioned as one of them 
who had it in mind to delay the conclusion of the bill through 
unnecessary and prolonged debate. I take this opportunity to 
say that, in so far as I am concerned, there is no truth whatso- 
ever in the statement. I shall express my opinion frankly, 
freely, and fully. I shall present certain amendments as we 
pass through the bill, but a very short time will suffice for all I 
have to say. I can not say honestly that I hope the bill will 
speedily become the law of the land, but I can say with sincerity 
that I hope it may, with due regard for the fair limits of de- 
bate, be speedily voted upon by the Senate. 

BILL INVOLVES rx Ke OF Fukn TRADE AND INSUFFICIENT PROTECTION. 


Mr. President, the Republican Party lost the confidence of the 
people and was driven from power largely because it insisted 
upon the maintenance of import duties many of which were un- 
necessarily and oppressively high. The Democratic Party will 
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soon be overtaken by like disaster, because it s about to inflict 
upon the eountry a tariff iaw which, with respect to many 
things, invites the perils of free trade; which, with respect to 
many others, imposes duties that are dangerously and destruc- 
tively low; and which from end to end grievously discriminates 


against the West in favor of the East—that is to say, in favor 
of the manufacturer against the farme: 

We have been sailing over tariff s for a century, and we 
ought by this time to be fairly well acquainted with the voyage. 
We ought to know something about the channels through which 
we can safely pass, the coasts upon either side, and the storms 
which the mariner must meet; but notwithstanding the ex- 
perience of more than a hundred years, the navigators of these 
political and economic waters alternately and regularly meet 
their end in the waves of selfish and excessive protection or 
dash themselves upon the shores of unfair and unequal com- 
petition. The Republican craft went down in the whirlpool of 
Scylla in 1912, and its Democratic successor is steering straight 
for the rocks of Charybdis, where it will go to pieces in the 
stress of 1916. There is a passageway to safety and prosperity. 
The progressive Republicans charted it in 1909 and they will 
chart it again in 1913. Some time the American people will 
make the trip under these pilots, but in the meantime we must 
suffer another shipwreck, bearing its hardships, as I hope we 
will, with patriotism and fortitude. 

BELIBVES IN FULFILLMENT OF PARTY PLEDGES. 

I voted against the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill not because it 
was more offensive than the Dingley Act, but because it failed 
in the fulfillment of a pledge and ause a great number of 
its duties were unreasonably high. (I made up my mind to vote 
for no general revision of the tariff that did not fairly em- 
body the doctrine of protection, a doctrine that can be vio- 
lated by excessive duties just as it can be repudiated by in- 
sufficient and discriminating duties. I will vote against the 
bill now before the Senate, although in many things it meets 
my approval, precisely as the bill of 1909, in many respects, 
was fair and equitable. I will vote against it because it puts 
many commodities upon the free list which ought to bear a 
duty and upon many others prescribes duties that are so 
low that they will give, as admittedly they are intended to give, 
the American market to the foreign producers, and because its 
protection is mainly bestowed upon the manufacturing class, 
while its burdens must be borne by the agricultural elass. 

In debates elsewhere Republicans, who for years have been 
fighting for lower duties, have been taunted with inconsistency 
because they are opposing this bill, which unquestionably pre- 
sents a revolutionary reduction of the tariff. The taunt comes 
from either an insincere or a shallow min It will not deceive 
anybody. It is either the cry of ignorance or the thin froth 
of demagoguery. It could be said with equal force that those of 
us who for many years have insisted upon lower and more 
equitable railroad rates must, in order to be consistent, stand 
for free serviee from the railways, if a misguided political party 
were to propose it. 

The unjustly high duties of the exfsting law are bad enough, 
but the discriminations and the withdrawal of adequate pro- 
tection in this bill are still worse. To be plainer and more spe- 
cific, I believe that the men and women of the country who 
must struggle year in and year out to live comfortably and 
maintain their families decently will find the struggle more 
arduous under the proposed law than they have found it under 
the present law. I sincerely hope that time will prove that I 
am in error, for I have no pride of opinion that I would not 
gladly yield to promote the happiness of my fellow men. I am 
compelled now, however, to act upon my own judgment—a j 
ment that has resulted from long, patient, and honest study. I 
feel no party obligation that would restrain me from voting for 
the Democratic bill if I could believe that it would serve the 
general welfare. There are hundreds of items in the measure 
for which I can vote conscientiously, and for which I will vote 
if I am given an opportunity to do so; but the happenings of 
the last few months warn me that in the end I must vote for 
the bill as a whole or vote against it as a whole, and when 
that times comes the path of duty will be as plain before as 
it was in 1909, when I voted against the Republican bill. 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss particular duties. 
I have it in mind rather to make a general survey of the bill 
and point out what I believe to be its fundamental errors; but 
before doing even that I must observe that there are some 
matters connected with the measure which do not appear in its 
provisions well worthy of the attention of the Senate and of 
the country. 

EXECUTIVE MUST NOT ATTEMPT TO COERCE CONGRESS. 
(‘The influence that has been exerted by the President upon 
Members of Congress, an influence so persistent and determined 


that it became coercive, is known to every intelligent citizen of 
the United States. Without respect to the soundness or unsound- 
ness of his economic views, I am opposed to the executive inter- 
ference of which he has been guilty, and I intend now, and 
upon every appyopriate occasion in the future, to record my pro- 
test against itf There is nothing personal in this criticism. I 
have urged it“ngainst his predecessors, and if I live I shall utter 
it against his successors, if they follow a like course. The 
only difference between the present Chief Executive and those 
who preceded him is that, like all misuse or usurpation of 
power, the evil grows and becomes more and more pronounced, 
more and more objectionable. I do not appeal to the Constitu- 
tion, for it might be changed to give the President the power that 
he has in fact exercised upon this bill. I appeal to the spirit 
of free institutions and to the fundamental principles of repre- 
sentative government. 

There are many thinkers who believe that the legislative de- 
partment of a government should hold the executive power, as 
does, in fact, the Parliament of Great Britain, but it is yet to 
be proposed that in a free government a single executive should 
hold the legislative authority of a great people; and yet we 
are rapidly drifting in that direction. I doubt if there is a 
man in America bold enough to assert that the legislative branch 
of our Government should be abolished and that the people 
should elect at stated times a dictator who would both make 
our laws and execute them; and yet it would be far better to 
make this change, revolutionary and shocking as its mere sug- 
gestion is, than to tolerate the practice of executive coercion. 
The President of the United States has greater power and 
holds more potent influences in his hands than any other man 
in the world, and if he be strong, in and of himself, he can 
overcome the legislative will and direct it toward his own pur- 
poses. He is the head of his party and holds the chief office 
of the country. 

The administration of the laws imposes upon him the selec- 
tion of the hundreds of thousands of subordinate officers through 
which the vast work of the Government is carried on. I do not 
charge, nor do I believe, that the President, in terms, barters 
this power for legislative subordination, but I do say that with- 
out barter the knowledge of the consequences that may follow 
legislative independence will bring about all the evils of actual 
wrongdoing unless the most scrupulous care is exercised in com- 
munications between the President and Members of Congress. 
It lies with the President himself to mark out the path of pro- 
priety and to pursue such a course as will enable every Mem- 
ber of the legislative branch of our public affairs to feel free 
and unrestrained in every vote that he casts. I grant that the 
President is interested, and ought to be interested, in legisla- 
tion. The Constitution empowers him to communicate to Con- 
gress his opinion upon every subject that touches the public 
welfare. It is right that he should consult with Members of 
Congress, and especially with those with whom he is affiliated 
as a partisan, but it ought always to be made clear that in 
such consultations or conferences the President enters them 
stripped of the power which the laws of the country confer 
upon him as President, and that the failure to agree with him 
upon any given matter means no more than the failure of two 
Members of Congress to agree with each other. So long as the 
President is permitted to set up a standard of loyalty to the 
party to which he may belong and condemn every man who does 
not accept it, and so long as Members of Congress vote under 
the apprehension that they may suffer from the presidential 
power, controlled by his judgment instead of their own, so long 
Congress will incur and will deserve the contempt of all true 
lovers of free and representative government. 

Within the fair limits of compromise every act of Congress 
should embody the reflective, intelligent, and independent con- 
viections of a majority of the Members of both the House and 
the Senate, and as often as a failure occurs in this regard, just 
so often do our institutions fail in their high purpose. 

I have been a close observer of the measure now under con- 
sideration. I believe that in many important particulars it 
would be modified if every Member of Con were to vote 
according to his own view of the public good. ( I believe, how- 
ever, that it will not be modified or amended any essential 
respect, largely because the President of the United States, 
assuming to interpret and apply the economic doctrine of his 
party, has laid the heavy hand of his power upon a branch of 
the Government that ought to be coordinate, but which, in fact, 
has become subordinate, It ought to humiliate us all somewhat 
when we look around and find that the people generally not 
only understand this surrender of our rights and privileges, but 
observe it with a certain degree of satisfaction. It is perhaps 
natural for them to enjoy it, because they have gradually come 
to believe that Congress looks upon itself as inferior; and it 
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is very human to deride a body of men who, lacking the courage 
to assert themselves, are whipped by a master hand into sub- 
jection. 

I have said these things not because they pertain more to the 
tariff bill than to any other proposed legislation. I have said 


~ them not because they are more pertinent now than they have 


been apt in times past, for what I have just uttered is a mere 
repetition of sentiments that I declared on the floor of the Senate 
long, long ago. I would not have my Democratic friends be- 
lieve that in what I have said there is a particle of party feeling 
or partisan tinge. 

As I said, I have said these things, not because they pertain 
more to the tariff bill than to any other proposed legislation, 
but because this is the first important act of the present ad- 
ministration; and so long as I am a Member of this body I 
intend to do all that I can to lift the legislative branch of 
re power from the low estate into which it has 
‘allen. x 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS SHOULD BE PUBLIC. SECRET CAUCUS 
DESTRUCTIVE OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


Executive interfergnce is not the only misfortune which has 
attended this bill. (It is the product of secret party caucus. 
It may be that I have no right to speak of the proceedin 
which matured it in the House of Representatives, and there- 
‘ore I confine my observations to its history in the te. 
it came here from the House it was referred to 
Committee on Finance. It was at once parceled out among so- 
called subcommittees made up entirely of members of the 
majority party. For many weeks these misnamed subcommittees 
worked over their respective allotments, excluding not only the 
minority members of the Committee on Finance but the public, 
as well. They gave hearings to those who were immediately 
“Interested, and I have no doubt devoted all the time they could 


to the subject; but the country did not know what was hap- 


pening before them, and the oth@fMémbers6f the Senate have 
ng information Cf their proceedings. ee whole process was 
sec ad intended to be secret, save as to those of thé majority 
pa 6 whom_the. work was committed- Wuen these sub- 
committees had finished their assignments the bill came before 
a body made up of all Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee. Again the Repyblicariiembers of the corpmiltive 
were not admitted, and again the public was excluded. For 


ent of the committée con- 
sidered the bill, and it finally MS eae fernen It was then 


reported to a closed caucus made up of all the A Mem- 
bers_of the Senate, and for two, wepia tlie caucus deb: It. 
offerèd amendments to it, and voted upon it both in detail and 
as a whole. Again the public was forbidden the opportunity to 
know what was being done or what arguments and influences 
in the end prevulled. I do not know just what occurred, but 
it is commonly. ummerstood that in some fashion or other an 
obligation grew up by the force of which nearly all of the 
majority Members of the Senate will feel compelled to abide 
by the action of the majority of the caucus.\ When all this 
had been done the bill was then brought before full Finan 
Committee, and w: 
| which, of course, me o consideration wanted 5 the 
reported to the Senate, and it is here with the strength not only 


N of the Democratic members of the Finance Committee behind it 
: but with the seal of the secret caucus upon 19 i—= 


vant to be entirely fair. Believe that’ T have it in my 
heart to be fair, and therefore I say that, with the exception of 
the final caucus, the proceedings this year are a practical 
repetition of the proceedings attending the Payne-Aldrich bill 
in 1909. They were indefensible then; they are indefensible 
now. The Republican leadership in 1909 was willing to ex- 
clude the minority of the Finance Committee from participa- 
tion in making up the bill; but, bold as it was, it was not 
rash enough to attempt a revival of the tyrannical rule of a 
caucus. 

I do not forget that the people of the country are divided into 
political parties and that with respect to many matters of 
organization the minority must yield to the majority; but the 
solidarity of organization can not be extended to legislation, and 
especially to legislation conducted in the secrecy of a party 
caucus. The effect of the proceedings upon this bill is to make 
the work of Congress as a whole—a work which must be per- 
formed in the public eye and where every word uttered in debate 
is for the public ear—a mere formality. If the caucus is to be 
supreme, why should we meet here day after day at vast ex- 
pense with no other possible outcome than that finally the decree 
of the caucus will be entered as the finding of the Senate? If 
conscience is to be stifled and judgment bound by the secret 
yote of a majority of a majority, it would be far better to so 


before the committee less than two neue 


amend the Constitution that only members of the dominant 
party shall sit in Congress. Then, at least, the debates and 
votes would be public and some individual responsibility would 


attach to those who may participate in public business. So 
long as the real legislation takes place in a caucus it can not be 
known what any man says or how any man votes. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. KERN. / I think it would be fair if the Senator would 
state the fact that the caucus referred to was more in the 
nature of a conference and that no action that was taken was 
regarded as binding action on any Senator participating. Not 
only that, but perhaps it might be well for the Senator to know 
that in all the sessions of the conference there was the most 
perfect freedom of debate. The debate extended over a period 
of nearly two weeks, but under the practice of that conference 
any one member had the right to demand a roll call, and all 
roll calls were by order of the conference given to the public, 
so that on all votes taken the attitude of every member of the 
conference was made known to the public on the day the action 
was taken. 

In that regard I think it was quite different from that kind 
of a caucus where the members are bound by caucus action to 
vote either one way or the other. It was different from that 
kind of a caucus where a roll call can not be had and where the 
votes taken are not given to the public. In this case every 
vote which might be demanded by any member of the conference 
was by order of the conference given to the public at once, so 
that the public was fully advised as to how every man in that 
body 10 89 voted, on every disputed question which was there 


MINS. Of course, the Senator from Indiana knows 
hat happened in the caucus, and I do not. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I, however, availed myself of every means 
of information open to the general public. I have no doubt 
that these matters were debated freely and fully in the caucus. 
I have no doubt that upon all differences of opinion there were 
yotes. The only thing now suggested by the Senator from Indi- 
ana which I did not know before is that those votes were made 
public. I am a somewhat careful reader of the newspapers, and 
while I frequently saw in their columns, during the course of 
the caucus, the aggregate vote on the one side or the other, I 
assumed that, like the proceedings of the executive sessions of 
the Senate, those votes had reached the public through the 
grapevine route, through some undisclosed channel. 

I am very glad to learn from the Senator from Indiana that 
the public was giyen an opportunity to know the outcome of 
those votes, but I will be glad if he will tell me further just 
how those votes were communicated to the public, 

Mr. KERN. They were communicated to the public by the 
roll calls that were taken and recorded by the secretary, being 
handed out to the representatives of the press, who were always 
present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg pardon; as to that last statement I 
have not so understood it. Does the Senator from Indiana say 
that reporters were present in the caucus room? 

Mr. KERN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; for I saw them myself camping on the 
outside. They were very carefully excluded. 

Mr. KERN. The reporters were not in the room, but the roll 
calls were, by order of the conference, given out each day to the 
representatives of the press. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Were those roll calls such as we have in 
the Senate? 

Mr. KERN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did those roll calls show how each Senator 
voted? 

Mr. KERN, Yes, sir. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I did not see such roll calls during all the 
proceedings of the caucus, although I do not, of course, question 
the accuracy of the statement just made by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

So long as the real legislation takes place in a caucus, I 
repeat, it can not be known and it is not known throughout the 
country what any man says or how any man votes. 

It is not only invisible but it is inaudible government. We 
have heard many and severe criticisms launched against the 
invisible government of the United States, and we have now 
added to it the inaudible government of the country as well. 
Any contrivance, scheme, or combination that prevents, or has a 
tendency to prevent, freedom of individual opinion, or that 
makes a vote cast here the reflection of party authority rather 
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than the expression of individual judgment, is an offense against 
free government and a denial of the most sacred rights of the 
people. It is to be regretted that in these days of progress, 
these days of publicity, these days when standards of fidelity 
are being lifted higher and higher, the Congress of the United 
States is the scene of legislation through party caucus. I ven- 
ture the prediction that there will be swift and overwhelming 


condemnation of a practice which has nothing to commend it | 


and which was long ago rejected by the best sense of civilized 
mankind. 
BELIEVES IN SYSTEM OF PROTECTION FAIRLY “APPLIED. 

I now turn to the bill itself for such general analysis as the 
time at my command will permit me to make. 

I believe in that system of taxing imports which is commonly 
known as the system of protection. It is difficult for the coun- 
try to view it without prejudice, because, for many years at 
least, we have had, in my opinion, no law which fairly expressed 
it. The existing statute imposes so many exorbitantly high 
duties that the principle itself has fallen into apparent dis- 
favor with a great many people who ought to be and who upon 
further reflection will be its sincere friends. It would serve no 
good purpose to set forth at this time the argument which sus- 
tains it or to recite the experience which vindicates it. It is in 
the truest sense a regulation of our commerce with foreign na- 
tions. Against the protective doctrine there stand twe economic 
theories: First, that duties should be laid for revenue alone. or 
for revenue as the chief object; second, free trade with foreign 
nations, just as we have free trade among the States. 

TARIFF FOR REVENUE UNJUST AND INTOLERABLE. 


With regard to a tariff for revenue—and I beg the attention 
of my Democratic friends now—with regard to a tariff for reve- 
nue, whether solely or chiefly, I believe it is obsolete, unjust, 
and intolerable. If tariff duties are not to be levied to equalize 
conditions of production—that is to say, for protection—they 
ought not to be levied at all. The moment protection becomes 
unnecessary free trade is demanded by every consideration of 
justice and equality. Duties imposed for the purpose of raising 
a revenue are taxes upon consumption, and whatever may have 
been true in the days when governments seemed to exist for the 
encouragement of the rich rather than to defend the poor, in 
these days when governments are taking more thought of hu- 
manity and less of property a tax upon the consumption of all 
the people merely to raise a revenue is abhorrent to even the 
bluntest conception of fair dealing. There is but one exception 
to the rule I have just stated. It is this: That such taxes may 
be laid either upon imports or domestic production if the com- 
modities upon which they are laid are of such character that 
the public welfare will be promoted if their consumption is 
diminished ; or, to be more specific, upon such things as imtoxi- 
cating liquers, tobacco, and the like. If I did not believe that 
an import duty put upon an article would benefit the man who 
bought it and used it commensurately with the higher price he 
is compelled to pay for it, nothing could induce me to favor a 
duty upon it. I would hold myself an enemy of mankind if 
through import duties I were to raise the price of any com- 
modity which the people generally used and ought to use simply 
to put money into the Treasury of the United States. If I ever 
cease to be a protectionist I will be an absolute free trader, for 
there is no tenable ground between these two economic prin- 
ciples. 

TAXES SHOULD BE PAID ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF TAXPAYER TO 
BEAR THE BURDEN, 

We have reached a stage in our development when the great 
majority of the humane students ef public affairs believe that 
taxpayers should contribute to the expenses of the Govern- 
ment according to their ability to bear the burden rather than 
according to their necessities. Or, in other words, they should 
pay in proportion to their accumulation and not in proportion 
to their consumption. 

If this revision has merit, it ought to endure either the test 
of the Democratic faith or the Republican faith. In my opinion 
it is a dismal failure, whether tried by the one or the other. 
Let us look at the bill, therefore, from two standpoints—first, 
the Democratic, and, second, the Republican. I do not, of course, 
occupy the former, but I know what it is, for the traditions and 
creed of that party are known to every student of history and to 
every observer of public affairs. 

The Senators upon the other side believe—I hope they will 
mark now what I say, because if I am wrong in this I desire 
te be corrected—the Senators tpon the other side of the Cham- 
ber believe that the only object which justifies a duty er a tax 
on an imported article is to raise the necessary money to pay 
the expenses of fhe Government. They believe that the tax so 
laid not only increases the price of the imported article by 


the amount of the duty, but also the price of any like article 
produced in this country. ‘They believe that the only person 
who receives any benefit from such increase in price is the per- 
son who produces and sells the domestic article. ‘They believe 
that all who buy or use it are taxed for the profit of the pro- 
ducer, without any compensating advantage. If there be any 
Senator present who cares to deny the statements I have just 
made, I will gladly yield for an interruption. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I am not going to enter into a 
discussion with the Senator on those propositions new, because 
they could not properly be discussed in a colloquy. I want to 
say there are several of the propositions which the Senator an- 
nounced that I do not think anybody agrees to, but I will not do 
more than enter a denial at this time. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. In order that I may be perfectly clear, I 
am going to state them again, because I have always supposed 
that these were cardinal declarations in the Democratic faith; 
and I do not speak of them disparagingly, because they have 
been held by a vast number of not only good but patriotic men. 

Let us see. They believe that the only object which justifies 
a duty or tax on an imported article is to raise the necessary 
money to pay the expenses of the Government. I have heard 
that declared upon the Democratic side of this Chamber more 
than a hundred times since I became a Member of this body. 
They believe that the tax so laid not only imcreases the price 
of the imported article by the amount of the duty, but also the 
price of any like article produced in this country. I have heard 
that emphasized an equal number of times, with one possible 
modification, namely, that there are some of the competitive ar- 
ticles the price ef which is not raised the full amount of. the 
duty upon the imported article, but that is only a matter of 
degree and not ef principle. They believe that the only person 
who receives any benefit from such increase in price is the per- 
son who produces and sells the domestic article. I have heard 
that declared in terms so fervent and with an eloquence so in- 
spiring that I have not been able to doubt that it was the 
Democratic faith that the tax benefited only the man who pro- 
duced the article and could not by any possibility benefit the 
man who used or consumed it. 

Mr. BACON, I simply wish to say, Mr. President, that I 
hope the Senator from Iowa, who has heard that statement so 
frequently, will turn to the page of the Recorp and quote it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe that I have misinterpreted 
the Democratic doctrine. If so, you have all become protec- 
tionists. 

Mr. BACON. Oh, no; by no means, Mr. President, and. least 
of all, have we become the kind ef protectionists that the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, sir. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Towa will 
pardon me a moment, I will say that I can very well appre: 
ciate the man who is a genuine protectionist; I can appreciate 
the man who advocates the doctrine of protection without quali- 
fication; but I do not appreciate the attitude of such a protec- 
tienist as is the Senater from Iowa. ‘The Senator from Iowa is 
a protectionist who thinks it is an iniquity to take a high de- 
gree of toll by a high protective duty, but that it is an entirely 
proper thing to take a low toll by a low degree of duty; in 
other words, admitting the fact, which I presume the Senator 
will not deny, that the levying of a tariff duty raises the price 
of an article to the consumer, the Senator from Iowa thinks it 
is all right to take a little bit from a man by such a process, 
but all wrong to take a large amount from a man by such a 


process. 
That is the sort of protectionist I say he is; the last kind of 
protectionist that I would be. If I were going to be a pro- 
tectionist, I would be, I will say without disparagement or 
offense to the Senator, an honest protectionist—a man who be- 
lieves in the doctrine and is ready to follow it to its legitimate 
conclusion—not a man who puts one feot on one horse and the 
other foot on another horse. 
DUTIES SHOULD NOT BE HIGH ENOUGH TO MAKE COMBINATIONS POSSIBLE. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, of course I did not invite any 
personalities in the suggestion that I made; I did not ask the 
Senater from Georgia to appreciate the kind of protectionist 
that I am. I have not made any inquiry of him in that regard. 
I am discussing the Democratic faith, and he answers me by 
at once assailing the consistency of my own. However, I pause 
for a moment for the purpose of stating just what kind of 
nist I am. 
do believe in fair protection; I do believe in raising the 
of articles produced in the United States to the American 
level of price; I do believe in protecting the American -pro- 
ducers from the unfair and unequal tion of other lands. I 
do not believe, however, in such duties as will enable the 
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American producers to combine among themselves and lift the 
Ameri price above the point of fair profit in American pro- 
duction/ If the Senator from Georgia sees dishonesty in that 
belief I must leave him to cherish such an opinion of my views 
as he may see fit to do. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to interrupt the Senator to read 
just a few lines from the Democratic platform in connection 
with the statement made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
PASTI of what he believes is the view of the Democratic 

arty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota for 
that purpose. 

Mr. GRONNA. I read from the Democratic platform of 1912, 
as follows: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
Party that the Federal Government, under the Constitution, has no 
5 gh or power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the purpose 
of revenue, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be 
limited to the necessities of government honestly and economically 
administered. 

Mr. BACON. I wish that could be read in every Republican 
speech that is made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was not unaware of that declaration of 
the Democratic platform. It has been in every Democratic 
platform, with possibly one exception, since I have known any- 
thing about public affairs. I have no thought in my mind of 
dishonesty on the part of those who believe that doctrine. It 
is a view that has been accepted by a great many men over a 
great length of time, and in stating that doctrine as I did state 
it I supposed that I was repeating the most familiar axiom of 
the Democratic belief. 

Mr. BACON. And the Senator was not in error in that par- 
ticular. 

TAX ON CONSUMPTION UNJUST; BURDENSOME TO THE POOR. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is expected by the authors of the bill be- 
fore us to raise, when all its provisions have become effective, 
a revenue of about $200,000,000 or $250,000,000 yearly. If its 
duties were laid entirely upon articles the like of which are 
not produced in this country, namely, upon noncompetitive 
things, the result would be, from the Democratic point of view, 
that the consumers of those articles would be taxed to the ex- 
tent of $200,000,000 or $250,000,000, or practically one-third— 
not reckoning the postal receipts—of all the expenditures of the 
Nation. The tax would be paid by the people in proportion to 
their use or consumption of the articles bearing the duties. The 
poor man, earning just enough to feed and clothe himself and 
family, would pay substantially as much as the man with 
princely income, and inasmuch as the vast majority of the 
people work for barely enough to supply their actual wants, 
the final outcome is that the men who are always struggling 
against poverty and hunger would pay by far the greater part 
of the immense sum I have just mentioned. This is always the 
result of the iniquitous system of taxing consumption instead 
of wealth, unless those who consume share the benefits of in- 
creased price. 

The Goyernment must live, and if there were no other way of 
providing for its support we would be compelled to resort to 
the injustice of such a tax, but no Democratic Senator can take 
refuge behind a defense of that kind. There rre other ways, 
easy, open ways for creating a revenue without laying the 
burden of a penny upon the consumption of the people, and I 
have marveled in the past, and I am wondering now, why a 
great political organization, the members of which believe that 
the consumer can not be benefited by an import tax, persists in 
crucifying the great mass of the people, who are already suffer- 
ing the misfortunes of poverty, upon the cross of a medieval 
and repudiated theory of taxation. 

If the proposers of this bill, who are so emphatic in their 
denunciation of the system of protection, had done nothing 
more than levy duties in the manner I have described, they 
would be defenseless in the court of reason and justice, but 
they could perhaps summon from the antiquity of semicivili- 
zation precedents to sustain them. What I have already de- 
scribed, however, barely suggests the enormity, from their 
standpoint, of the thing they have actually done. They have 
not confined their duties to noncompetitive articles—that is, 
to commodities not produced in this country; on the contrary, 
they cover a wide range of commodities which are produced at 
home, and in the sale of which in our markets we compete with 
foreign rivals. This means that the duties levied, not from my 
standpoint, not from the standpoint of a protectionist, but ac- 


cording to the Democratic belief, will raise the prices by the 
amount of the duty, upon our entire competitive domestie pro- 
duction. I have undertaken to ascertain, as best I could, the 
value of that yearly production. 

First, let us have no controversy with regard to this funda- 
mental idea: Do you believe or do you not believe that duties 
upon competitive imports will increase the price in America of 
the like products manufactured at home? That is the charge 
against protection made by our friends, the Democrats; the sum 
and substance of it all is that we increase the price of our 
domestic articles in order to permit them to be manufactured 
here. Let us see. We produced in the United States commodi- 
ties competitive in their character in the year 1909—that being 
the year whose energies are recorded in the last census report— 
and upon which duties are levied in this bill of the value of not 
less than $18,800,000,000, a sum, of course, so vast that it is 
impossible for the human mind to grasp it. Remember, now, 
that I asked the chairman of the Finance Committee just at 
the close of his address the average rate of duty upon articles 
upon the dutiable list, and you will remember that he replied 
to me, substantially 26 per cent, including both dutiable and 
free importations. I will take it at 25 per cent upon dutiable 
importations alone. My assumption will work rather against 
the conclusion I am now reaching than for it. You have levied 
an average rate of at least 25 per cent upon imported articles 
the like of which we produce in this country, and we produce 
them to the extent of $18,800,000,000. Tell me whether you be- 
lieve that the duty upon these articles increases the price of 
these $18,800,000,000 of commodities by the amount of the duty? 
I do not suppose that any one of you will dare assert that it 
does; but do you believe that it increases the price of this vast 
production in some degree? I will take it, however, now as in- 
creasing the price or prices by the amount of the duty. 

If DEMOCRATIC THEORY IS SOUND, DUTIES WILL INCREASE PRICES NEARLY 
FIVB BILLIONS, 

If the average rate of duty upon these articles is 25 per cent, 
the duties will increase the price of one year’s product in the 
aggregate $4,700,000,000, and, according to the Democratic view, 
that, together with the $250,000,000 that we pay upon the 
imports themselves, is the tax that you put upon the consumers 
in order to raise the $250,000,000. This increase in price can be 
justified only by the assumption that those who buy and con- 
sume are benefited equally with those who produce and sell; 
and the very moment that we depart from that proposition the 
whole scheme of taxation at our customhouses becomes insup- 
portable and indefensible. 

I am assuming, of course, in the argument I am making that 
the Democratic side of this Chamber repudiates the doctrine of 
protection, If they do, I invite them to dwell upon the pic- 
ture I have drawn. I am bound to believe—and I say in all 
sincerity that I do believe—that in their hearts these Demo- 
cratic Senators are protectionists, If they are not, they can 
never atone for the wrong they are about to commit. 

Pursuing the analysis further, it will be interesting to study 
the. classification of the producers who will be benefited by these 
duties and of the producers and workers who receive no favor 
in the bill, who must not only sell what they have to sell with- 
out an increase of price, but must pay the favored ones the bil- 
lions added by the duties of the bill. I have prepared a map 
of the United States, which now hangs in your sight and to 
which I invite your attention. Upon the area of each State is 
marked the value of its dutiable production and its free pro- 
duction; also the total production and the percentage which the 
dutiable production bears to the whole. I do not assert that 
these figures are mathematically exact, and I desire now to 
make to the Senate a statement of the manner in which they 
were prepared. 

I have been compelled to estimate some of the factors which 
enter into these aggregates for the reason that the sources of 
information in the Census Bureau and other bureaus of the 
Government are not so classified that the statistics there found 
can be applied with absolute precision to the various items of 
the tariff bill. I do assert, however, that this showing is sub- 
stantially correct, and no variation of estimates, which gener- 
ally relate to small enterprises, would affect the conclusions 
which appear in this showing. 

Observe, first, that I have divided the country by a line drawn 
along the course of the Mississippi River. The upper part of 
the line, however, departs from the river and pursues the eastern 
border of the State of Minnesota, which is entirely included in 
the western group of States. All of Louisiana is also included 
in the western group of States. It is my purpose now to make 
some comparisons in the application of this bill to the States 
which lie in these two great divisions of the United States. 
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Permit me to take my own State as a beginning. The total 
production of Iowa in 1909, as shown by the census of 1910 
and the reports of the Geological Survey for 1911 and 1912, was 
in value $1,069,988,280. Pausing here a moment permit me to 
say, parenthetically, that the statistics relating to manufacture 
and agriculture which I am about to present are all taken from 
the last census, and with respect to minerals from the recent 
reports of the Geological Survey. Of the total production of 
Iowa, $472,914,934 is dutiable and $597,073,346 is free; that is to 
say, 44 per cent, in value, of the things which we in Iowa pro- 
duce are dutiable, 


EIGHTY PER CENT OF NEW JERSHY'S PRODUCTION ON DUTIABLE LIST; ONLY 
44 PER CENT OF IOWA'S PRODUCTION ON DUTIABLE LIST. 


I notice my friend from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] is giving 
me close attention and therefore I compare, for a moment, the 
State of New Jersey with my own. I do it also because there is 
not much difference between the value of the yearly production 
in New Jersey and in Iowa. New Jersey produced in 1909 a 
total of $1,277,643,237. Of that production we of Iowa are per- 
mitted to buy without duty $265,965,729, and we are compelled 
to pay a duty upon the productions of New Jersey, if we buy 
them, to the amount of $1,011,877,558, or 80 per cent of the 
whole; that is to say, the State of New Jersey, which has fur- 
nished to the Nation a most distinguished and learned Presi- 
dent, and which has furnished to the Senate of the United States 
two of the most valiant champions of free trade, or an approach 
to free trade, who have ever been received within its walls— 
New Jersey has 80 per cent of her production protected while 
Iowa has but 46 per cent. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I beg to say, Mr. President, 
so far as one of New Jersey’s representatives in this body is 
concerned, that if I, honored as I am as a Senator from the 
State of New Jersey, had my own way I would lighten even 
further the burdens that Iowa has to bear. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure of that. I only mention it to 
indicate the helplessness of the Senator from New Jersey. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I am not so abjectly 
helpless. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator is helpless in this respect, or he 
would have put upon the free list more of the productions of 
h tate, I am sure. 

r. MARTIND of New Jersey. I realize, and the Senator 
must, too, that I am a member of a great party; and I want to 
say, in defense of our caucus, to which the Senator has alluded, 
that it was a most typical Democratic caucus. We advocated 
our respective sides of the various schedules to our hearts’ con- 
tent, and as Americans, as Democrats, and as citizens under a 
democratic form of government we bowed to the edict of the ma- 
jority and allowed our individuality and our individual thoughts 
to be swallowed up by the majority of our party. We believed 
that we were best advancing the welfare of our Commonwealths 
and the welfare of our country by so doin 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can have no doubt of the sincerity of the 
Senator from New Jersey; and the only difference which he 
and I manifest at this time is that I have long cherished the 
notion that, under the institutions of our country and the Con- 
stitution of our land, we ought to bow to a majority of the 
Members of the Senate and not to a majority of the members of 
a secret caucus. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I beg to say, Mr. 
President, that I believe I am a patriot; I bow to that which 
I believe shall be best not only for my Commonwealth and 
for my party, but to that which I believe may best inure 
and accrue to the welfare of my country. I am so imbued with 
Democratic doctrine, I have such deep and abiding faith in the 
principles of justice of the Democratic Party, that I believe I 
am advancing the country’s interests by adhering to its decrees. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Again, I say there is not a suspicion of doubt 
in my mind regarding the sincerity of my friend from New 
Jersey, and I am quite sure that he feels vastly more confidence 
in the decision of the caucus than he would feel in the decision 
of the Senate. 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN VARIOUS EASTERN AND WESTERN STATES. 


I pursue the inquiry a little further, because I do not want 
to seem to be invidious. Minnesota, one of the bright stars in 
the western constellation, had a total production in value of 
$915,056,559, of which $360,654,983 are dutiable and $554,401,576 
are free. I may say that what I have already shown means 
that 89 per cent of the production of Minnesota is in some 
vay or another, in some degree or another, protected by this 
oul, „ 
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I turn to Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania has a total production 
of $3,697,821,639, of which $2,134,785,384 is dutiable and $1,563,- 
086,255 is free, which means that of her production 58 per cent 
is dutiable as against the 39 per cent of Minnesota. 

Kansas, to use another illustration, with a total production of 
$880,771,826, has on the dutiable list $262,480,761 and upon the 
free list $618,341,065, or, in other words, 30 per cent of her 
production is protected either in greater or less degree by this 
Die . now compare Kansas with Connecticut and Rhode 

sland. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I simply want to ask 
whether in those figures the Senator has included wheat and 
flour in the free list or the dutiable list? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The free list, both of them. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The Senator understands, of course, that 
there is a countervailing duty in the Senate bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that there is a pretense of a 
countervailing duty; but I answer the question by saying that 
they are both reckoned in the free list in the figures I have 
made up. y 

Mr. THOMPSON. They are not actually upon the free list. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are upon the free list, Mr. President, 
unless some other country is permitted to make our tariff bill 
for us. For myself, while I believe there may be some especial 
merit in a particular reciprocity treaty, I have never believed 
in putting the commerce and the business of the United States 
at the mercy of any foreign nation through a general law for 
countervailing duties. But I have answered the question by 
saying that I have reckoned them to be on the free list. 

Connecticut, in the eastern group, with a total production of 
$548,229,146, has $459,191,252 dutiable and $89,037,894 free, be- 
ing 87 per cent dutiable—more aggravated than New Jersey, 
for New Jersey has but 80 per cent, while Connecticut has 87 
per cent of all her productions on the dutiable list, and Kansas 
has 30 per cent of her productions under the same protection. 
MOST INVIDIOUS AND DEFENSELESS DISCRIMINATION IN THE HISTORY OF 

TARIFF MAKING, 

I might pursue this comparison to cover all the States west of 
the Mississippi River. In the map before you I have put upon 
each State its full production, its dutiable production, its free 
production, and the percentage which the dutiable production 
bears to the whole. I earnestly hope Senators will give that 
showing the most careful consideration, because it is conclusive 
of the most invidious, the most defenseless, discrimination that 
was ever practiced in the history of tariff making. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, would the Senator deem it 
wise to insert the entire table in his speech so that we may 
see it? 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator will do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have the tables here: and 
the suggestion of the Senator from New Hampshire recalls to 
my own mind a purpose to ask that they be printed as a part 
of my remarks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust that will be done. I think it will 
be very interesting to all of us to examine them at our leisure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have prepared a table embracing all the 
States of the Union, showing the grand total of production, the 
free production, and the dutiable production; the production in 
manufactures, with the free and the dutiable production; the 
production in agriculture, with the free and dutiable produc- 
tion; and the production in minerals, with the free and the duti- 
able articles separated; also certain summaries. I ask that I 
may have them printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There being no objection, permis- 
sion is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Table of production in manufactures . and minerals in the 
various States. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask the Senator if 
he has made any comparison with reference to the commodities 
of the different States under the present tariff bill, showing 
what proportion is on the dutiable list and what proportion 
on the free list? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator does not know what 
the ratios would be? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know precisely, but I know that no 
such disparity exists as I have just suggested. I have not, how- 
ever, made a comparative table so as to present the table to the 
Senate. I hope before the debate is over some one who is 
industriously inclined will prepare a comparison of that kind, 
because I myself should like very much to see it. 

I might pursue this comparison to cover all the States west 
of the Mississippi River with a similar number of States east 
of the Mississippi River, and the disparity which has been 
pointed out would be found to be substantially the same as has 
been indicated in the comparisons already instituted. I will 
add a table which will complete the showing already outlined. 
I sum it up, however, with this statement: Now, mark this: 

The total production east of the Mississippi River in the 
year I have mentioned was $24,914,673,048. Of this produc- 
tion $14,811,052,242 is on the dutiable list, being 60 per cent of 
the entire production of that part of the country. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the Senator 
leaves this subject will he institute a comparison between 
Arizona, for example, which is a Southwestern State, and North 
Carolina, which is a Southeastern State, and give us the differ- 
ence between the two? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can do so in a moment. I am glad the 
Senator mentioned that, because it gives an opportunity to show 
that my friend from Arizona, or somebody for him, has worked 
out very closely his theory in this bill. 

The product of Arizona amounted to $127,901,248. Of that 
$116,603,827 is on the free list and $11,297,421 on the duti- 
able list. That means that just 9 per cent of the products 


‘of Arizona are found on the dutiable list and 91 per cent are 


on the free list. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask the Senator to yield only for a moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. This bill has been denounced as a free- 
trade measure, but the criticism is not correct, sound, or just. 
There is no absolutely free-trade civilized nation in the world, 
as the learned Senator knows. 

There may be free ports in the world, but, I assert, no free- 
trade civilized nation. Not even is England a free-trade nation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator will not interrupt me by 
citing history. Of course, this is all very well known to us. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will only be a moment; but I wish to 
emphasize the facts I have stated. While all I have just stated 
is true, it is also just as true that every man is a free trader 
nt heart after he gets his own interests protected. 

I am perfectly proud of the position that Arizona occupies. 
Out in that State of boundless resources we do not demand 
protection. We produce a class of men and women who are 
able to go into the arena ‘of life and take care of their own 
affairs; are able to manage their own business and earn a sub- 
sistence without any gift, bounty, or largess from the Govern- 
ment. The people of Arizonn have provided poorhouses for men 
who must have a bounty from the Government in order to subsist. 

So I am perfectly proud that Arizona occupies the position 
that has been stated. I am pleased that the Senator saw fit to 
advert to it. A protective tariff system is nothing more anil 
nothing less than a means of allowing one man to get without 
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working for it that which another man works for but does 
not get. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am sincerely obliged to the 
Senator from Arizona. When I announced a few moments ago 
that that was the Democratic view I was sharply rebuked. I 
beg now that what you have just heard from the Senator from 
Arizona may be added to what I said in trying to explain or to 
interpret or to state the Democratic doctrine. I agree with the 
Senator from Arizona that if you tax one man to benefit an- 
other and the person who is taxed does not share the benefit it 
is nothing less than robbery. But in view of what the Senator 
from Arizona has said, I commend him to the tender mercies 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine], who has 80 
per cent of the products of his State upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then the State of New Jersey suffers by 
that comparison, Mr. President. If her interests require more 
protection than ours, then all the more pity for New Jersey. f 

Mr. CUMMINS. I leaye that also to the Senator from New 
Jersey. [Laughter.] 

I was asked to compare Arizona with North Carolina. North 
Carolina had a total production of $461,260,418, of which $253,- 
396,402 are on the dutiable list, or 55 per cent, as against the 9 
per cent of Arizona. 

I will restate a sentence: 

The total production east of the Mississippi River in the year 
I have mentioned was $24,914,673,048. Of this production, $14,- 
811,052,242 is upon the dutiable list, being 60 per cent of the 
entire production of that part of the country. The total pro- 
duction west of the Mississippi River in the year named was 
$10,301,016,318, of which $4,041,224,827 was upon the dutiable 
list, being 89 per cent of the whole production of that part of 
the country lying west of the Mississippi River. 

This is the equivalent of saying that according to the Demo- 
cratic view prices are raised by this bill upon 60 per cent of the 
enormous production east of the river, while it raises the prices 
of but 39 per cent of the lesser production west of the river. 
If the Democratic doctrine so often announced is sound, and if 
it be true that the producers of domestic products are alone 
benefited by import duties, and that the consumers are taxed 
for the sole advantage of the producers, it will be interesting to 
hear the defense for this grievous discrimination against the 
people who live in the Mississippi Valley and beyond. 

The value of the entire production of the United States in 
the year was $35,215,689,361. Dismissing for my present pur- 
pose the mineral product, I find that the value of manufactures 
was $20,625,435,000, of which under this bill $12,984,486,740 is 
upon the dutiable list, being 63 per cent in value of all the 
manufactured product. The total value of all agricultural 
products was $12,337,644,446, of which $5,381,363,596 is upon 
the dutiable list, or 43 per cent of the whole. Even this com- 
parison does not adequately show the discrimination against 
- agriculture, for the average percentage of duty upon agricul- 
tural products is very greatly less than the average percentage 
upon manufactured products. Taking the comparison of the 
figures themselves and the fact I have suggested it seems clear 
that there has never been so gross and unwarrantable a dis- 
crimination against agriculture in the last hundred years of our 
national history. 

Remembering still that this measure is based upon the theory 
that an import duty upon a competitive product raises the price 
of the domestic product by the amount of the duty, and not 
forgetting that the Democratic doctrine is that the consumer is 
taxed for the benefit of the producer, I have worked out a few 
illustrations which will show in a graphic way some of the 
effects which the bill will accomplish. 

Again, I take Iowa and New Jersey as my first illustration. 
Assuming that the average rate of duty on all dutiable things is 
25 per cent and that the people of Iowa were to consume all that 
New Jersey produces, and that the people of New Jersey were 
to consume all that Iowa produces, we would have this result: 
Iowa would pay New Jersey $202,375,512 on account of the 
duties imposed by the bill. New Jersey would pay Iowa 
$04,582,087 by reason of the duties upon the commodities she 
produces, with the final outeome that the people of Iowa would 
pay the people of New Jersey $107,792,525 every year in excess 
of the amount they would receive. 

Again, take Massachusetts on the one side, producing 
$1,593,551,802, and Nebraska and Minnesota on the other side, 
producing $1,582,493,542. Upon the same assumption Nebraska 
and Minnesota would pay Massachusetts $204,570,781 yearly on 
account of the tariff. Massachusetts would pay Nebraska and 
Minnesota on the same acaount $118,600,799, which means that 
Nebraska and Minnesota would pay Massachusetts every year 
an excess of $85,969,982. 

Again, take Connecticut and Rhode Island in the eastern 
group, and Kansas in the western group. The production of 


the two former States is $843,423,864. The production of the 
latter State, in the western group, $880,771,826. Kansas will 
pay to Connecticut and Rhode Island on account of the tariff 
annually $144,361,270. Connecticut and Rhode Island will pay 
Kansas $52,486,152, leaving Kansas to pay annually to Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island in excess of the amount she receives 
$91,875,118. 

Let us take another and larger group of States, namely, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri, Neyada, and Oklahoma. All these States produce in 
the aggregate substantially the same amount as does Penn- 
Sylvania alone. Nevertheless upon the same basis or assump- 
tion, they will pay in a year to Pennsylvania $166,133,603 more 
on account of the tariff duties than Pennsylvania will pay to 
all of them. 

Let us take a still larger group of States and in order not to 
be in the least discriminating I will begin on the western coast 
and take them in their order, as follows: California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Texas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, Colorado, and Montana. These States pro- 
duced $4,237,633,641. New York, in the East, produced $4,091,- 
085,166. Upon the assumption that I have already set forth, 
this group of Western States will pay in one year to New York 
$241,431,319 on account of the tariff in excess of the amount 
that New York will pay to them. 

It may be said that these comparisons are fanciful and imagi- 
nary. So they are in one sense, for of course the people of one 
State do not consume all the products of the people of another 
State. Nevertheless, in the mighty clearing house of the Nution, 
if the Democratic proposition is sound, there will follow sub- 
stantially the results which I have pointed out in the hypo- 
thetical cases. 


BILL RANK WITH INJUSTICES EVEN FROM DEMOCRATIC STANDPOINT. 


I need go no further. The bill is rank with injustice and dis- 
crimination, even if we accept the Democratic faith and test it 
by the revenue standard. 

Under the permission already granted I add here a series of 
tables illustrating the comparisons I have just made. 


Suppose that New Jersey consumed what Iowa produced, and vice 
versa. Let the tariff rate be assumed 25 per cent. 


S 5 a pce eees acest tangas cesecacii $1, 277, 643, 287 
AOWR DRONE EON a oe d 1, 089, 988, 280 
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Iowa pays New Jersey on account of the tariff__ 202, 375, 512 
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LOWS, enn, ne eae 378, 331, 947 
New Jersey pays Iowa on account of the tariff 94, 582, 987 
= 

Towa pays New Jersey on account of the tariff 202, 375, 512 
New Jersey pays Iowa on account of the tariff 582, 987 


Iowa pays New Jersey every year on account of 
the tariff the excess of. 107, 792, 525 


Suppose that Massachusetts consumed what Nebraska and Minnesota 
produced, and vice versa. Let the tariff rate be assumed 25 per cent. 


Massachusetts Fin pease — ——̃ — 81. 593, 551, 802 
Nebraska and Minnesota production 1, 582, 493, 542 
Massachusetts, dutiable - 1, 022, 853, 907 
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5 

Nebraska and Minnesota pay Massachusetts on ac- 
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Nebraska and Minnesota pay Massachusetts 
every year on account of tariff the excess of 85, 969, 982 
Suppose that Kansas consumed what Connecticut and Rhode Istand 
produced, and vice versa. Let the tariff rate be assumed 25 per cent. 
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$144, 361, 270 


of art ee 52, 486, 152 
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Suppose that the following-named States consumed what Pennsylvania 
produced, and vice versa. Let the tariff rate be assumed 25 per cent. 


Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Wyo- 
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Group of States pays Pennsylvania on account 

of the tariff every year the excess o 166, 133, 603 

Suppose that the following-named States consumed what New York 
produced, and vice versa. Let the tarif rate be assumed 25 per cent. 

California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 

Arizona, Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 

Colorado, and Montana productiou————— 


$4, 237, 633, 641 
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New. York; datt = raiet 2, 831, 683, 824 
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Group of States pays New York on account of tariff 566, 336, 765 
New York pays the group of States on account of 

ig. ee eS ee ee a ee — 324, 905, 446 
Group of States pays New York every year on 

account of the tariff the excess of 241, 431, 319 


I turn now to view the measure from the Republican stand- 
point; that is to say, from the standpoint of one who believes 
that the chief, if not the only, object in levying duties upon 
imports should be to equalize the conditions of production, the 
general purpose being to enable our producers to reach the 
American market and supply it, if they are willing to do it, 
at fair prices. I do not intend at this time to enter upon an 
argument in defense of the doctrine of protection. Its validity 
has been under discussion almost continuously for more than a 
century. ‘The literature of the subject is complete, and our 
experience under it as a nation is recorded in almost number- 
less volumes. The doctrine assumes, with respect to the greater 
number of commodities, that the cost of production is greater 
here than abroad—greater because the laboring man gets more 
for his work and the general] standard of life is higher. It is 
obvious that the Republican doctrine, to be either just or suc- 
cessful, must be consistently applied to all production falling 
within its scope—that is to say, to all productions wherein 
there is, or is likely to be, a substantial difference in the cost of 
production. 

Discrimination practiced either in imposing too high a duty 
upon some things and too low a duty upon other things, or in 
attaching an adequate duty to some things and no duty to 
other things, if there is a difference in cost here and abroad, 
while not destroying all the benefits of the system must in- 
evitably distribute its benefits unequally and therefore unjustly. 

We have been told by our Democratic friends over and over 
again that they abhor the protective doctrine, but that in 
levying duties solely for revenue some protection incidentally 
and necessarily follows. This is manifestly true; but the diffi- 
culty is that the incidental protection becomes not only inci- 
dental but accidental as well, and the result is that from my 
point of view the bili before us is not only glaringly unjust 
from the protective standpoint, but so disproportionate in its 
various parts that it is absurd and grotesque. 

i PEOPLE DID NOT VOTE FOR ANY SUCH DISTORTED REVISION. 

In my judgment the people at the last election did not vote 
for any such distorted revision of the tariff as is now presented 
for our adoption. They wanted a reduction of duties in order 
to prevent combinations at home from exacting exorbitant 
prices and thereby extorting excessive profits and accumulating 


piratical fortunes. They wanted a reduction of the duty on 
eyery commodity to the point of fair, decent protection, and if 
upon investigation it was found that any articie is produced 
here as cheaply as it is abroad, they wanted the duty entirely 
removed from that article. 

They did not want to transfer any part of the American pro- 
duction to foreign lands. They did not want to lessen the 
wages of any American workingman. They did not want to 
furnish the manufacturer with free raw material from abroad 
to the ruin of the domestic producer of that raw material. They 
did not want to expose the small producer of the more finely 
organized forms of manufacture to the destructive competition 
of other countries simply because the great trusts needed little 
or no protection. They did not want to classify American pro- 
ducers into manufacturers and farmers, protecting one and ex- 
posing the other to the raids of the outside world. They did not 
want to sacrifice the West upon the altar of the East. They 
did not want unfairness, inequality, or discrimination. 

The Democratic Party has misunderstood the meaning of the 
election of 1912, as it will discover at the first opportunity 
which the voters have again to express themselves. I am not 
one of those who believe that general disaster will necessarily 
follow the enactment of the bill now before us. Unquestion- 
ably it will increase the importation and diminish the home pro- 
duction of a great many things, and will force into idleness 
many workingmen; but I earnestly hope that its effect in that 
respect will not reach the proportions of an industrial revolu- 
tion. It is easy to see, however, that the depression which raust 
inevitably follow might be aggrayated by other causes into a 
general disaster. 

REASONS WHY MEASURE CAN NOT BE ACCEPTED BY PROTECTIONISTS, 

I am not censuring the Democrats for their failure to present 
a wise, reasonable, protective measure. They make no pretense 
of a desire to levy duties for protection, and I am referring to 
that phase of the subject to show why one who has so long 
insisted upon a reduction of the tariff can not support a bill in 
which the protection is accidental and haphazard, even though 
it does reduce duties. This measure can not be accepted by 
a protectionist, no matter how earnestly he believes that the 
duties of the Payne-Aldrich law are too high or how sincerely 
he may be fighting for their reduction, because— 

First. It takes the products of agriculture and puts them, in 
the main, upon the free list, not on account of an equality with 
foreign producers in cost of production, but solely on account of 
the character of the commodities which are raised on the farm. 
It is probably true that some of these commodities need no 
protective duty, and ought to be on the free list for that reason; 
but many of them do require such a duty, and to treat the 
farmer as an outlaw simply because he uses the soil instead of 
a machine as the basis of his production is so manifestly wrong 
that I can no more give my support to the proposition when pre- 
sented in this form than I could give it when it was proposed to 
exclude him from the benefits of the protective system through 
an alleged reciprocal arrangement with Canada. I do not intend 
just now to inquire into the cost of production with respect to 
any commodity. I content myself with the proof of discrimina- 
tion that I have already suggested, and I repeat that of the total 
value of domestic manufactured products 63 per cent are duti- 
able, while of the total value of agricultural products only 43 
per cent are dutiable. Striking as these percentages are, they 
do not disclose the full enormity of the Democratic classifica- 
tion, for it happens that a very large part of the agricultural 
products that are put upon the dutiable list is made up of 
commodities which either can not be imported into this country 
at all, or which can enter only a little, narrow strip of our terri- 
tory bordering upon eastern Canada, or which, by their very 
character, must be consumed in the localities in which they are 
produced. 

Second. Generally speaking, the bill proceeds upon the theory 
that the manufacturer of the finished product—that is to say, 
the product in the form in which it is finally used or con- 
sumed—is entitled to its raw material free of duty. I am 
utterly opposed to this view of a tariff law. If the so-called | 
raw material can be produced in this country as cheaply as it | 
can be brought in from abroad, then there should be no duty 
upon it, and no honest advocate of protection would propose a 
duty upon it; but if it costs more here than it costs elsewhere, 
and if the industry which produces it is one which ought to 
be carried on in this country, then the raw material of the 
manufacturer should be dutiable, and the measure of the duty 
should be precisely the same as is accorded to the manufac- 
turer upon his finished product. To me the proposition that 


the manufacturer of woolen goods should be protected by a 
duty because it costs him more to make them than it costs 
his competitor in England, Germany, France, or Belgium, and 
that wool should be admitted free, although admittedly it costs 
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more to produce it here than in Australia, South America, or 
Africa, is a monstrous doctrine. Many other instances could 
be pointed out, but I reserve whatever I have to say upon 
particular schedules for another time. 

Third. Entirely apart from the obyious discriminations of the 
bill, its duties are, upon many commodities, destructively in- 
adequate. While some of them are quite high enough, and 
indéed too high, measured by the protective standard, it still 
remains true that what may be called the lesser industries 
of the country will seriously suffer. Every careful observer 
must be aware of the fact that what are loosely called the 
trusts have two characteristics in the management and con- 
duct of the business in which they engage—first, the substitu- 
tion to the last degree of machinery for men and the reduction 
of men to the rank of machines, so that their labor demands 
the lowest order of intelligence, with a corresponding diminu- 
tion in the price paid for it; second, an overwhelming and 
irresistible power over their employees, which extinguishes 
independence of action. 

SMALL ENTERPRISES DETERMINE PROSPERITY GF COUNTRY. 

With such institutions the difference in cost of production be- 
tween our own country and other countries must necessarily be 
slight, and therefore very low duties, or none at all, are re- 
quired. When, however, we pass from these mammoth under- 
takings to those of smaller enterprises, which in the aggregate 
determine the prosperity of a country and which produce things 
which demand the employment of a great deal of manual labor, 
which can be performed only by men and women of high in- 
telligence and long training, and which must be performed under 
circumstances that give to the laborer an independence which 
is unknown in the so-called big business of the country, we 
enter the field of high wages, large labor cost, full competition, 
and fair prices. It is with respect to such industries that this 
bill most signally fails. There has been no inquiry, apparently, 
into the cost of production, either here or elsewhere, and I am 
warranted in saying that because but a few moments ago the 
distinguished chairman of the Finance Committee declared to 
the Senate and to the country that the committee had re- 
pudiated in all its work an inquiry into the cost of production. 
I fear that we are about to cripple the very industries that we 
should be most solicitous to encourage and maintain. As the 
debate proceeds I intend to point out specifically and prove con- 
clusively the unfairness of the bill in this respect. For the 
moment I do nothing more than to assert that duties upon 
articles produced by labor that is really free and that require 
in their manufacture the training, skill, and fidelity which dis- 
tinguish the American above all his fellow men are in the main 
below the protective point and must result in putting these men 
and women, of whom we are so justly proud, into a competition 
with the men and women of other countries so unfair that all 
of us—Republicans and Democrats alike—will be shocked when 
we see it in actual operation. 

In a former part of this argument I have pointed out how 
unequally the protection which it contains is distributed among 
the producers of the Nation. I will not review again the sta- 
tistics I have already presented; it is sufficient to say that when 
duties are imposed without regard to the difference in labor 
cost or cost of production here and abroad, and without enter- 
ing at this time into the hopeless confusion in manufactures 
themselves or in agricultural products themselves, it appears 
that 63 per cent in yalue of all the manufactures of the United 
States are either adequately or inadequately protected by du- 
ties and that only 43 per cent in value of all the agricultural 
products are protected, a man who believes in protection, and 
at the same time in equality and fairness, can not look with 
favor upon the measure. This thought is intensified and em- 
phasized when it is remembered that, disregarding the classi- 
fication of commodities, taking them all together, 60 per cent 
of those produced east of the Mississippi River are dutiable 
and but 39 per cent of those produced west of the river are 
dutiable. I do not suggest that there was either class or sec- 
tional feeling among the Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee or in the Democratic caucus. On the other hand, 
I believe that their motives ought not to be, nor can they be, 
successfully impugned. The whole trouble has been that upon 
a stormy sea they have been without chart or compass and their 
ship is on the rocks. They began their work repeating to them- 
selves their favorite maxim, “A tariff for revenue only.” They 
encountered the declaration in their platform which bade them 
injure no legitimate industry, and they were confused and be- 
wildered. They collided with the demand of the President that 
agricultural products must be reduced in price, and they tried 
to put that idea into the bill. Moved by all these conflicting 
principles and emotions, they have produced the most incon- 
sistent and indefensibie tariff law ever offered to the American 
people. 


— 


I repeat my hope that it will not bring on general disaster. 
but at the same time I assert that the burdens which it im- 
poses are put upon the people who are least able to bear them: 

We can go along for years with one part of this country bear- 
ing an unjust burden without meeting financial or industrial 
disaster. It is in the power of the people of our country to bear 
these burdens. They have borne them in the past in a degree, 
and they can bear them again. I am not assailing this bill 
because I believe it will generally close the shops and the fac- 
tories of the United States. I am opposing it because I believe 
that in it, without any intelligent or conscious desire to protect 
American interests and American labor, you are taxing one body 
of the people for the benefit of another body, and taxing them to 
a degree never before dreamed of in the laws of the country. 
INCOME-TAX PROVISION WISE IN PRINCIPLE BUT OUGHT TO BE AMENDED. 


I have dealt solely with that part of the measure which con- 
cerns duties upon imports. I have not referred to the income- 
tax provision. I am now and long have been an earnest adyo- 
cate of a Federal income tax. While the proposal for such a 
tax in this bill ought to be amended in some respects, yet, if 
it can not be amended, I am for it as it is, and will gladly 
vote to adopt it if I have an opportunity to do so as a distinct 
matter, Whether that chance will be given to those of us who 
believe in this form of taxation is with you. 

I am sincerely obliged to you for the attention you have given 
me, and I close with just one further thought—this bill illus- 
trates, just as the revision of 1909 illustrated, the iniquity and 
the injustice of a general revision of the tariff. If the Congress 
of the United States wanted to take the real judgment of its 
Members, if it wanted to sift their consciences, if it wanted to 
embody their convictions in the law, we would be given the op- 
portunity of voting for those things in this bill in which we be- 
lieve and the opportunity of voting against those things which our 
judgments reject. The evil of the system against which I pro- 
tested in 1909 and against which I protest again is drawing 
within the limits of a single bill thousands of applications of an 
economic doctrine that can not by any possibility be classified in 
a single vote. I suppose I will appeal in vain now as I did then, 
but I hope from the bottom of my heart that some time we will 
be sufficiently intelligent and sufficiently patriotic to present 
these laws so arranged that the votes upon them will divide 
the Members of Congress according to their convictions and not 
according to their party affiliations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the Senator from Iowa takes his seat 
I should like to make an inquiry. The Senator has in a map 
divided the country into two grand sections, the Mississippi 
River being the common boundary for the most part. I should 
like to inquire of the Senator whether he made any calculation 
or can give any statement of the amount or proportion of duties 
laid upon the products of either side of the boundary? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not. I made no calculations upon that 
subject, nor do I think it would be material, for this reason: 
The importations under the law of 1909 furnish no guide what- 
soever to the importations that may or will come in under the 
law of 1913. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire whether that would 
not be true of all tariffs and of 1909 and all other years? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have said many times that the effort to 
estimate the imports under a particular duty on the basis of the 
imports under some other duty is utterly futile. It teaches 
nothing whatsoever, and we have many times been misled by 
that effort. You have a duty at one point which excludes im- 
portations. It may be reduced 10 per cent and the foreign pro- 
ducer will take the market. That depends entirely upou the 
condition of the domestic producer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to make a suggestion to the Senator. 
If he will let me take the map on which he has given this infor- 
mation as to the total production of each State and the amount 
of products dutiable and free, I will add in blue figures upon the 
same map the total production of each State and the products 
dutiable and free under the present law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. I can not, of course, reproduce 
the map in my speech, but I would be very glad to allow the 
Senator from Utah to take it for that purpose. 

Mr. CHILTON. Before the Senator takes lis seat I merely 
wish to ask him if I understood him correctly. Does the caleu- 
lation of the Senator embrace the mineral products and all the 
products of the State? 

Mr. CUMMINS It does. It embraces the three great divi- 
sions of production—manufacture, agriculture, and minerals. I 
ought to say here that the statistics with regard to the mineral 
production were taken from the most recent reports of the Geo- 
logical Survey. All the other statistics were taken from the 
census report of 1910. 

The map referred to was subsequently ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp and it follows. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if there is no Senator who de- 
sires to continue the discussion, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THornron in the chair). 
The Senator from Georgia moves that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 21, 1913, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


- CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 19, 1913. 
COMMISSIONER OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION, 
William L. Chambers to be Commissioner of Mediation and 
Conciliation, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION, 
G. W. W. Hanger to be Assistant Commissioner of Mediation 
and Conciliation. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ALASKA. 
John E. Worden, Wrangell. 
IDAHO. 
Frank S. Harding, Weiser. 
4 MASSACHUSETTS, 
James G. Cassidy, Sheffield. 
Dennis J. Dullea, Peabody. 
John H, Flavell, Hanover. 
John J. Haverty, Canton. 


John H. Kane, Lexington. 
Joseph J. McMahon, Randolph. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
John W. Schulenberg, Bisbee. 
OKLAHOMA. 
John Huskey, Fort Towson. 
UTAH, 


Joseph Anderson, Lehi. 
H. C. Smith, Price. 


WASHINGTON. 
Robert T. Johnson, Sumas. 


S. J. Mothershead, Edmonds. 
Benjamin L. Smith, Okanogan. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 21, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Indus- 
trial Club, of Cheyenne, Wyo., favoring an appropriation to 
provide suitable homes for American representatives abroad, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CLAPP presented petitions of sundry citizens of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota, praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution granting the 
right of suffrage to women, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, praying for the exemp- 
tion of mutual life insurance companies from the operation of 
the income-tax clause of the pending tariff bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Northern 
Minnesota Development Association, fayoring an appropriation 
for the construction of drainage ditches, roads, and firebreaks 
upon portions of the ceded Chippewa lands owned by the Gov- 
ernment, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the city council 


telegraph and telephone companies, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of sundry manufac- 
turers and merchants of Chicago, III., remonstrating against 
the importation free of duty of cigars from the Philippine 
Islands, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 2798) to provide for warning signals for vessels 
working on wrecks or engaged in dredging or other submarine 
work; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2799) granting a pension to Lucinda P. Fayette 
(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2800) to amend section 34, volume 31, United States 
Statutes at Large; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. McLEAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $400,000 to make payment of a part contribution to the 
acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of a memorial 
in the District of Columbia to commemorate the women of the 
Civil War, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, and ordered to be printed. 


SARAH PATRICK. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 140), which was read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay out of the eee ng PS fund of the Senate 
to Sarah Patrick, widow of Lewis S. Patrick, late clerk to the Com- 
mittee to Investigate Trespassers on Indian Lands, a sum equal to six 
months’ salary at the rate he was 1 by law at the time of 
his death, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate resolution 139, by 
Mr. FALL, comes over from a previous day. It will be laid 
before the Senate. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 139, submitted on Satur- 
day last by Mr. Fatt, as follows: 


Resolved, That the constitutional rights of American citizens should 
protect them on our borders, and go with them throughout the world, 
and every American citizen 3 or e property in any foreign 
country is entitled to and must be given the full protection of the 
United States Government, both for himself and his property. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] is 
not in the Chamber, being unavoidably detained. I ask that the 
resolution may go over to-day without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the further consideration of the resolu- 
tion may be postponed for the day without prejudice. 

Mr. BACON. I rose for the purpose of moving the reference 
of the resolution to the Committee on Foreign Relations, but in 
deference to the suggestion of the Senator from Utah I have no 
objection to its going over until the Senator from New Mexico 
can be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The morning business is closed. 

THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 3321, the unfinished business, on which 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] gave notice that he would 
speak this morning. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8321) to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President—— > 

Mr. CUMMINS, Will the Senator from Ohio yield to me for 


of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring the Government ownership of |a moment? 
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Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I at this moment, for purposes which are 
evident 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. If I may be permitted just to make a sugges- 
tion, which I have reason to believe necessary to make, I must 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ilinois 
suggests the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call the 
roll. . 

Mr. LEWIS. Does that suggestion of mine violate what the 
Senator thought I would do? Will it take too much time? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to make a request. 

Mr. BACON, Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. BACON. The point of no quorum having been made, 
nothing can be done but the calling of the roll. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was about to 
state that it could only be postponed for a moment by unani- 
mous consent. As the suggestion of the Senator from Georgia 
is in the nature of an objection, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Cummins Lippitt Simmons 
Bacon Fletcher ge Smith, Ariz, 
Borah Gallinger McLean Smoot 
Brady Gronna Martin, Va. Sterling 
Brandegee Hitehcock Martine, N. J, Stone 
Bristow Hollis Norris Sutherland 
Bryan James O'Gorman Swanson 
Burton Johnson, Me. Page Thomas 
tron Johnston, Ala. Perkins Thompson 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman Thornton 
Chilton . Kenyon Pomerene Townsend 
Gee Kern oot Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark, La Follette Saulsbur. Warren 
Colt Lane Sheppa Williams 
Crawford Lewis Sherman Works 


Mr, GALLINGER. I was requested to announce that both 
the Senators from Pennsylvania are unavoidably absent on im- 
portant business. 

I wish also to make an announcement concerning the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtereH]. He is detained from the 
Senate by reason of protracted illness. I will not repeat this 
deélaration in any future calls of the Senate to secure a 
quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] are unavoidably detained from the 
Senate. 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELLI has been absent all morn- 
ing on departmental business, which accounts for his absence 
from the Senate at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in the address I made on 
Saturday I referred to a map that was on the wall, in sight of 
Senators, but I did not ask that the map be made a part of my 
address for the reason that I assumed it was not practicable 
to do so. I have ascertained since that it is, and that it can be 
photolithographed, or in some other way made available at a 
cost not to exceed $5. That is not my estimate, but the estimate 
of the printing clerk of the Senate. 

I am aware that it can not be done without the consent of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, but I think that before I even 
ask to send the request to the Committee on Printing I ought to 
have the consent of the Senate, inasmuch as I did not ask it 
while I was making my speech. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that the map be reproduced and be made a part of my 
observations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. For my own information I wish to in- 
quire whether, if the Senate itself orders the map inserted in 
the Recorp, we should have, in addition to that, the consent of 
any committee of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not so un- 
derstand. The Chair thinks that the Senate is sufficient under 
existing rules and regulations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is my view. I think it ought to be 
sufficient. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was informed by the printing clerk that 
I must have the consent of the Joint Committee on Printing. I 
do not know other than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Joint Committee on Printing has in the 
past had control over the Recorp, and of course it has control 


over the Recorp to-day. It has made an order that no photo- 
graphs or maps shall be printed in the Record, and members 
of the committee on the part of the Senate have refused time 
and time again to permit Members of the other House to have 
photographs and maps put into the Recoxp. We bave also re- 
fused it in the Chamber here. I think the Senate has ex- 
pressed itself upon one or two occasions to the effect that it 
was a very bad practice to be indulged in, and I should like 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the map which was presented 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CuMMINS] was most illuminat- 
ing, and I sincerely hope the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
will not object to its being printed in the Recorp. Further than 
that, I hope the Senator will keep his promise to offer for print- 
ing the same kind of a map in connection with the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to suggest to the 
Senator from Iowa that this matter be referred to the Joint 
Committee on Printing. Then, they, in turn, will report to the 
other House and to the Senate whatever their decision may be. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if it is not necessary for 
me to have the consent of the Joint Committee on Printing for 
this purpose, I do not want the matter referred to that com- 
mittee, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is necessary to have the con- 
sent of the Joint Committee on Printing, both under the order 
of the Joint Committee on Printing and under the rules of the 
two Houses. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if 
the Congress itself has given jurisdiction to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing to control these matters and take them out 
of the hands of either House of Congress? It seems to me that 
the Senate ought to have authority to decide that a matter of 
this kind, which was a part of the Senator’s speech, should be 
inserted in the Rxconb, and that it ought not to be held up by 
any committee of the body. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask the Senator from Utah if the 
rule does not make a distinction between a map or an exhibit of 
that kind that is asked, independently of a speech, to be in- 
serted in the RECORD, and a map or a matter a Senator is using 
in his speech to illustrate the points he is making and which 
is necessary for a full understanding of his argument? It 
seems to me almost preposterous that a map of that kind, so 
associated with a Senator's remarks that it is of very great 
convenience in understanding the force of his argument, can 
not be controlled by the body to whom he is delivering the ad- 
dress, but must be referred to a joint committee, part of which 
is composed of Members of another body. I therefore ask the 
Senator from Utah if there is not some distinction between the 
two situations? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am in full sympathy with the 
request of the Senator from Iowa; I should like very much to 
see the map printed in the Recorp, and I have no doubt that 
the Joint Committee on Printing will authorize it to be so 
printed; but the order or rule is as I have stated in reference 
to photographs and maps, and it has been followed in the past 
in relation to the printing of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The Senator from Utah stated, if I 
understood him correctly, that the Joint Committee on Printing 
had control of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; of the printing of the RECORD, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Control of the printing of the RECORD. 
I notice on page 2894 of the Recorp a reference to section 40 
of the public-printing act of January 12, 1895. Does the Senator 
from Utah mean that the joint committee has control of the 
printing of the Recorp under that statute or under any statute 
of the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is not an objection to the 
printing of the map. I wanted the request of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] to have the map printed in the RECORD 
to take the same course as all similar requests have taken 
ever since I have been a member of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. When that course is taken I do not hesitate to say 
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to the Senator that more than likely a meeting of the committee 

can be had to-day to pass upon the question. 
Ine PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would like to 
make a statement in answer to the Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. GALLINGER]. The Chair declared it to be his opinion that 
it was competent for the Senate to include the map in the 
Recozp, The Chair presumed that because there was no statute 
prohibiting it the Senate was in control of its own RECORD. The 
Chair, however, finds that the Joint Committee on Printing has 
formulated a system of rules, which was published in the 
Recorp of July 19, on page 2894, the sixth of which is as 
follows: 


rt of the Senate or of the Ho 
fe delivered, an 


speech to 
no ma oy — or illustrations 
Sy cig mato Aa exceed in size a ner ot the ORD. 

The Chair proceeded upon the theory that that rule was 
applicable only where the Senate had not taken different action. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. ' 

Mr, FLETCHER. The rule quoted by the Chair was formu- 
lated, I am quite sure, with the idea that there ought to be 
some kind of an estimate made as to the cost of the printing of 
maps that might be used in argument or offered to be printed. 
The usual course is to refer such matters, as the rule prescribes, 
to the Joint Committee on Printing. It often occurs that that 
committee is able to limit the cost, that otherwise might be very 
enormous, of the printing of maps and encumbering the RECORD 
in a way in which the Senate would not approve. I am quite 
sure that the committee will be very glad, indeed, to facilitate 
the proper presentation of the argument and the data that any 
Senator offers. I presume that very likely there will be no 
objection whatever raised to that; but there ought to be some 
kind of an estimate made and some sort of consideration of the 
matter with a view of limiting the cost and the scope within 
which this sort of matter may appear and the space it may 
occupy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have no disposition to 
prolong the discussion; I do not think it is necessary to do 
so. I was aware of the fact that the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing had adopted the rule to which reference has been made; 
but that rule has never been adopted by the Senate itself; and 
áf a committee of the body can adopt a code of rules governing 
legislation here, of course we are then in the hands of a com- 
mittee and not in our own hands. Therefore, I repeat that, in 
my judgment, notwithstanding that the committee has formu- 
lated the rule, it is entirely competent for the Senate itself to 
determine its procedure and to have inserted in a such 
matter as the Senate in its wisdom shall decide. I think the 
position taken by the Chair on this question is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, if I wanted to do so 
I could, under the statute, object to the printing of this map, 
because the statute specifically provides that there shall be an 
estimate as to the actual cost before anything is printed as a 
document. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The request is not to print it as a docu- 
ment, but as part of a speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not asked that it be made a public 
document, 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that, Mr. President. I am not 
going to object to this map being printed, because I should like 
very much to have it printed; but I do believe that it will be 
the means of bringing into the RecorD many objectionable 
maps and photographs which in the past have been kept out 
under this rule. Of course I think that the committee could 
report to-day upon the question in its regular order and have 
the map duly printed in the Rrecorp; but I shall say nothing 
more about it if the Chair decides that it may be printed with- 
out reference to the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah whether, in the formulation of rule 6, which 
has been referred to by the President pro tempore, one of the 
provisions of which is that 
no maps, diagrams, or illustrations shall be inserted that exceed in size 
a page of the RECORD— 
the committee claims that the statute has given the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing authority to make that rule? 


Mr. SMOOT. I thought I had the printing laws here with 
me, but I find I have not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can answer that, if the Senator from 
Utah will allow me. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator has the statute before him, I 
should like to have him quote it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have the statute here. Section 13 of the 
act of January 12, 1895, provides that— 


The joint committee shall have control of the arrangement and style 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and while providing that it shall be 
substan a verbatim report of proceedings, 
action for the reduction of unnecessary bulk, and shall provide for the 

ublication of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL mp semimonthly dur- 
ing the ODS Of CORATE ana at the chose EDET. 


It is under the act of 1895 that the joint committee claims 
authority to make the rules. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But does the Senator claim that under 
that act the Congress of the United States has taken away from 
the power of either House to order anything inserted in the 
Recorp of its proceedings that it chooses? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not claim that precisely; but I claim 
that under this act the committee had the power to make this 
rule and that that is the regular course of procedure. Of 
course, if the Senate desires by special action to do something 
else, I presume the Senate has the power to do it. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, it seems to me that if the 
Senator is justified in his claim that under this statute of the 
United States the committee had authority to make a rule which 
provides that no maps, diagrams, or illustrations shall go into 
the Recorp except upon its approval, the statute has deprived 
either House of Congress of the authority to put anything in 
the Recorp without the approval of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. I should like to see the map published, but under the 
rule it can not occupy more than one page of the Recorp. The 
only interest I have in the matter is to straighten out the 
powers of the Joint Committee on Printing, if possible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
adoption of the motion of the Senator from Iowa that there 
be printed in the Recorp the map used by him at the last 
meeting of the Senate in connection with the speech delivered 
by him. [Putting the question.] 

The motion was agreed to. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That the map of the United States as marked and referred 
o by Senator CUMMINS during the delivery of his address on H. R. 

1 on the 19th instant be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
a part of his address, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, as I have endeavored to pre- 
pare a connected argument, I request that I may be allowed 
to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. President; I appreach the discussion of this subject with 
no worship of protection as a fetish, but rather with a conviction 
that whenever there shall be an era of comity and mutual con- 
cession in trade among nations and our own country shall have 
reached a point when its productive capacity has been fully de- 
veloped free trade might be a rational policy. But such is not 
the present situation. The disposition to restrict trade among 
nations and to grant access to markets only on rendering con- 
cessions in return is on the increase rather than otherwise. 
Again, while our own country has made marvelous progress in 
almost every branch of industry and production, it is still far 
from reaching that varied development in which its capabilities 
shall be thoroughly tried. Consequently, this year 1913 is no 
time for entering upon untried paths or the acceptance of 
theories which do not square with existing facts. Although the 
statement may be made that the one guiding principle is the 
creation of competitive conditions, the proposed measure is 
based upon the idea that tariffs should be levied for revenue and 
not for protection. If duties which are in fact protective have 
been retained, it is rather accidental than intentional or results 
from the necessity of securing adequate revenues. 

The pending bill proposes vital changes in principle and 
sweeping changes in the details of our fiscal legislation. I be- 
lieve that the proposed measure is based upon theories which 
are erroneous and that its adoption will prove to be disastrous 
to our industrial activities and to the whole framework of our 
economic and social life. Again, it will not accomplish the bene- 
ficial results which are claimed. 

In order that legislation may be framed which shall be per- 
manent, it is desirable that we should give attention to great 
fundamental principles and facts. These principles and facts 
should govern our action rather than purely local interests or 
partisan considerations. It is especially desirable that from 
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the great mass of conflicting arguments and statements re- 
lating to tariffs we should eliminate those which will not stand 
the test of analysis. 

There is no question upon which there has been a wider 
divergence than that of protection and free trade. The great 
majority of writers on economies have taken one view, while states- 
men and men of affairs, at least in the making of laws, have 
accepted another, and as a result of this situation we have 
often heard the absurd expression that free trade is correct in 
theory but that protection is right in practice. Theory and 
practice can not be opposed. That which is right in practice 
must be theoretically right as well. If they differ it must be 
because the information upon which the theories are based is 
not suflicient or the inferences from that information are 
wrong. What, then, is right both in theory and practice? 

We can not rely on two arguments for protection used by Mr. 
Henry C. Carey, namely: First, the great saving in the cost of 
carriage consequent upon producing commodities at or near to 
the place where they are to be consumed—transportation alike 
with production is a part of the cost to the consumer, and if 
it can be delivered to him at a lower price after paying the cost 
of transportation as well as that of production no different rule 
or principle applies; second, that relating to agricultural prod- 
ucts—distant consumers do not, as home consumers do, give 
back to the land of their country the fertilizing elements which 
they abstract from the soil. Here again the same principle 
applies; the cost of maintaining the quality of the soil is natu- 
rally a part of the cost of production, though the extent of the 
deterioration of the soil is not so readily computed as the cost 
of transportation and often is not taken into account. 

Another argument of Mr. Carey’s which has much more of 
validity is that it is a necessary condition of human improye- 
ment that towns should abound, that men should associate 
with others of pursuits and mental cultivation different from 
their own. These associations are highly important, though 
with the modern tendency to the city there is no question but 
that towns will abound. 

There is also a difference in the principles relating to com- 
modities, in furnishing which we are under a permanent handi- 
cap as compared with those which after a time, with acquired 
skill and the investment of capital, can be produced here as 
cheaply as elsewhere. ‘ 

Let us concede the full force of the argument that free trade 
is the best policy for this and all countries. It is maintained 
that free trade between nations is a necessary consequence of 
the advantages arising from a division of labor. Just as among 
individuals in every community there is a variety of employ- 
ment and those having special capacity or skill for providing 
certain commodities furnish those commodities for all, so as 
between nations the exceptional advantages and capacities of 
different countries should be taken into account. Just as the 
carpenter resorts to the hatter for a hat, so the citizens of a 
country having fewer advantages for the manufacture of any 
article should resort to another country where the industry in 
question has an exceptional foothold. 

It is alleged that protection causes industry to turn to less 
advantageous channels and lessens the productivity of labor; 
that in providing within our borders a supply of a certain arti- 
cle which requires the fostering influence of a tariff there is 
a waste of energy. If an article can be obtained more cheaply 
abroad, domestic labor should be exerted in the making of 
something for which it has special skill or advantages which 
could be exchanged for the given product. It is said that pro- 
tection prevents this. Protection, in short, is obstruction. It 
is a way of preventing people from getting things. Free trade 
sanctions the idea that wherever in any part of the earth an 
article can be obtained at the cheapest price there it should be 
purchased, and all markets should be open for it; that to seek 
to provide a local supply causes a waste of capital and labor. 
If in changing from a régime of protection to free trade pro- 
tected industries are destroyed, the eventual result will be that 
workmen will turn to more advantageous industries. Supplies 
of goods produced under conditions of superior efficiency will 
be available to export in exchange for imports, thereby resulting 
in a more productive employment of labor. 

It is conceded by the advocates of free trade that some of a 
nation’s industries may be crippled or even killed by unre- 
stricted commerce. They view this possibility with calmness, 
not because they deny the fact but because they are content 
with the compensation. Many leading advocates of free trade, 


however, have maintained a more liberal opinion toward the 
doctrine of protection. They have conceded that for a time 
the imposition of duties may be desirable for the. development 
of a particular industry; that a fostering influence should be 
afforded similar to that furnished by the granting of a patent 


which extends to the patentee a measure of protection from 
competition for a period of years. Economy of production 
attained by a people who have perfected a branch of industry 
constitutes a formidable obstacle to the introduction of the 
Same branch into a country in which it does not exist. It will 
be difficult without protective duties to maintain competition 
between newly established industries and the long-matured 
establishments of another country; time is required for the 
acquisition of the requisite skill and efficiency. Encouragement 
must be given to capital to establish new undertakings and to 
labor in order that it may be induced to turn aside from other 
occupations and acquire the facility necessary for the work. 

There is another view as regards protective tariffs similar to 
that just named which maintains that every country in its 
normal development must pass through three stages. The first 
is the condition met in a newly settled country, under whieh 
absolute freedom in the admission of products of other coun- 
tries is most desirable. In new areas abounding in minerals, 
in timber, or in tillable lands, divers implements are required 
for recovering the minerals, cutting the timber. and the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and making available for use their natural 
resources. The furnishing of commodities which involve large 
investments of capital and acquired skill is practically out of 
the question. 

In a second stage, which marks the beginning of a more 
advanced society, with a desire for local sufficiency and for 
affording a field for all the varied capabilities of an ambitious 
people, there is naturally a period of restriction in which very 
considerable duties are imposed upon imports. It is recog- 
nized that manufacturing and other enterprises must in their 
beginnings labor under serious disadvantages in comparison 
with older communities. It is equally recognized that if assured 
and symmetrical growth and diversity of employment are 
desired, such a period of restriction is essential. The whole 
history of trade and manufacture show this disposition to 
impose barriers upon imports wherever a more complex and 
developed society has been sought. 

In a third period, Whenever all the varied possibilities of a 
country have been developed and the special adaptability for 
certain lines of enterprise have been made known, there is 
a natural tendency toward free trade and the removal of 
restrictions. a 

One of the most conspicuous defects in the applicability of 
the doctrine of free trade as taught by Adam Smith and the 
early economists is the fact that they did not live in an era 
when wholly unprotected industries were possible. The physical 
circumstances with which they were surrounded inevitably gave 
a measure of protection to local industry which was only dimly 
recognized, but which nevertheless was a very potent factor in 
the situation. 

The crude and expensive means of transportation available in 
those times placed between the producers of commodities sep- 
arated by only comparatively short distances an almost insuper- 
able barrier. The added cost of foreign commodities occasioned 
by the cost of transportation afforded a degree of protection far 
in excess of the ordinary modern impost. Under the conditions 
prevailing a hundred years ago the cost of transporting a bushel 
of grain from the interior of the United States to the consumer 
in London would haye afforded a measure of protection to Brit- 
ish farmers in comparison with which the burdens imposed by the 
Corn Laws were inconsequential. Mr. Mulhall, the statistician, 
made the striking statement that it now costs less to transport 
a bushel of wheat from Minneapolis to Liverpool than it cost 
in the days of Miltiades to carry 1t from Marathon to Athens. 
The fact is that free trade in the sense in Which it is possible 
under modern conditions of communication and of transporta- 
tion is a thing heretofore unknown in the world and is a condi- 
tion which must inevitably modify our views as to the freedom 
of trade which might be wisely practiced. 

Against all the arguments for free trade it may be said that in 
the first place the theory proceeds upon the hypothesis that man 
is wholly an economic creature, with perfectly single and simple 
motives; that he is moved entirely by the desire for gain. In 
the second instance the theory assumes that it is the individual 
consumer who is the sole determining factor with which the 
policy concerns itself. Neither of these assumptions is correct. 
In the first place, the purely economic man does not exist; in 
actual practice human nature is exceedingly complex, and the 
motives that control the springs of action may be so different 
from those assumed by the economist as to destroy the validity 
of the entire theory. In the second place, the theory is defective 
in that those who control the fiscal policies of a people must 
consider not only the individuals who make up the Nation, but 
national life as a thing quite apart from the life of its indi- 
vidual citizens. Mere cheapness or accumulation is of mings 
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importance in comparison with the organization and mainte- 
nance of the productive forces of society. While the interest 
of the consumer must not be lost sight of, the protection and 
development of national life, the maintenance of its internal 
sufficiency, making possible the development of its natural re- 
sources and affording diversity of employment for all the varied 
capabilities of its people, are objects which must be promoted 
even at the expense of individual consumers. 

Again, the free-trade policy, If applicable at all, is applicable 
only on the theory that it can be universally applied. If the 
consumer is to secure the benefit that is urged as its essence, it 
must be possible for the producer anywhere in the world to ex- 
change the products which he can produce most efficiently for 
other products which can be more efficiently produced by some 
other producer, no matter where located, and the process of this 
exchange must be wholly unfettered. The very statement of 
the theory is a prediction of its downfall; the very fact that 
different races exist, to say nothing about their organization 
into alien nations, is indicative of disastrous results. Nearly 
all the nations of the earth sedulously maintain barriers against 
the trade of other countries. 

The above analysis suggests the peculiar. weakness of the 
free-trade policy. The attempt on the part of a free-trade 
nation to apply the theory in practice without the concert of 
other nations reveals the serious disadvantage of such a posi- 
tion. Even if theoretically in the most correct situation, she 
is in far the worse position to enforce her point of view. She 
can have recourse to no other means of, protecting her interests 
except to persuade the statesmen of other countries that they, 
together with herself, would be better off under a régime of 
freedom in commerce; while they, on the other hand, can bar- 
gain between themselves to her disadvantage and at the same 
time profit by access to her open markets. One nation under 
an established policy of protection may deal with another 
nation, which is under a policy of protection, and agree as 
between themselves to admit the goods, the one of the other, 
under the most favorable circumstances as to production and 
demand, while a free-trade people must stand by as a suppliant 
siying, “I have given all as of good will.“ 

Such a people might console themselves with the theory that 
as within their own borders freedom of trade would teach their 
laborers and artisans to direct their energies into the channels 
of the highest efficiency, yet as a matter of fact it would not be 
the policy of her own statesmen but the policy of foreign states- 
men that must eventually determine into what channels her 
industrial activities must go. Englishmen, for example, might 
at a given period be the most efficient producers of certain 
manufactures, but if France, Germany, and the United States, 
being the chief markets for these products, should each build 
a high protective wall and thus enable their own citizens to 
supply these products, Englishmen must direct their energies 
into some other fields in which they were less eflicient. Hence 
it happens that a one-sided free-trade policy can not fulfill its 
own fondest hope—that of directing energy into the fields of the 
highest efficiency. To illustrate, suppose there is a list of 
products, which we may term “Group A,” which can be pro- 
duced in our country on a basis, say, of 75, while the cost in 
foreign countries is 100. On the other hand, there is a list of 
articles, which we may call “ Group B,” which can be produced 
in foreign countries at a basis of 75, while in our own country 
they cost 100. It is an hypothesis not different from an actual 
‘fact to suppose that the foreign country or countries levy a duty 
of 40 per cent on “Group A,” while our own country levies a 
duty of 40 per cent on “Group B,” so that, although the 
articles can be produced in this country at 75, they can be 
disposed of in the foreign country only after paying a duty of 
40 per cent, making the cost to the consumer there 105 as against 
100 in their own country, and the same is true of articles in 
“Group B” produced in a foreign country. They can only be 
disposed of within our borders after paying a duty of 40 per 
cent, or at a cost to the consumer of 105 as against 100, at least, 
unless the foreign exporter is willing to sell below the price 
obtained in his own country; that is, below 75. This simple 
illustration shows that unless the free exchange of products 
universally exist the theories of free exchange can not be made 
applicable. Prof. MacCunn, although a warm eulogist of Cob- 
den, forcibly expresses himself in relation to his forecasts 
regarding free trade. He says: 

One of the t reasons for 
doubtedly the row both in ied Mach oe that is eer eiie ity 
which is perhaps the most forceful and t pra movement 
of the present „ The spirit of nationality has also made itself felt 

an ideal of citizenship which has been gaining ground since 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is the very essence of the idea of 
el ip that the citizen and nation are bound together by bonds 


more intimate and more or; e than was previously sup; Cos- 
mopolitanism is still desir but there is no antagonism between it 


and patriotism, because a genuine cosmopolitanism must rest on 
patriotism. 


He also says: 

It is a matter of fact that the vitality of the protective spirit has 
falsified all Cobden’s forecasts. And it is not to be wondered at. For 
Cobden’s eye was upon trade. And it is not considerations of trade 
alone that have maintained and built tariff walls. In that case they 
would not be so formidable; they might fall before free-trade argu- 
ments. No; these tariff walls which stand so firm, which show ho 
signs of crumbling, are due to the alliance of trade with the spirit of 
nationality. For this spirit of nationality, to which the national inter- 
ests are paramount, looks u markets from a different point of view 
from that of cosmopolitan Cobden, who would fain have opened all of 
the markets of all the world to 8 It does not concern itself 
much with the world as a whole. It does not think of leveling the 
barriers between nations.. It thinks first, and sometimes it also thinks 
last, of securing markets for the national industries. Its instinct is for 
monopoly—a large, a national monopoly, but still monopoly. And If it 
can handicap or exclude altogether other nations from its own home 
markets or oust them in forelgn markets or monopolize spheres of in- 
fluence, the probability is that it will try to do so. It has no aspira- 
tions after an international division of labor. It lends no ear to free- 
trade theories. It is deeply dipped in the spirit not only of industrial 
but of political rivalry. And though it may be denounced Aa free 
traders as fatuous and as defeating its own ends by its fiscal fellies, it 
is not shaken; it goes on. For the reason why it does not accept free- 
trade arguments is not that ft can not understand them. They are not 
at all hard to understand. The reason is that it looks at the facts— 
the facts of trade and commerce—from a different point of view. 

Thus the arguments for free trade have been rejected. This 
is illustrated by the tariff history of the most. advanced nations 
of the world. In countries other than England the almost uni- 
versal policy until about 1860 was in the line of restriction. 
High protective tariffs were in vogue in Europe. In the year 
1860 Louis Napoleon of France entered into an agreement with 
England under which there was freer trade, and marked redue- 
tions were made by France and other nations by treaties of 
reciprocity, but with the overthrow of the empire in France in 
1870 and the establishment of a republic a change commenced 
which has been called the protectionist reaction. 

France increased duties in 1871 and again in 1872. In 1881 
many increases were made, though raw materials in large 
numbers escaped taxation. At the last date specific were sub- 
stituted for ad valorem duties. The law of January 11, 1892, 
made a great advance in duties on most imports and established 
the policy of concession of lower rates to nations according 
reciprocal favors. Germany did not quite so speedily come 
under the influence of the so-called reaction as France, but 
under the leadership of Bismarck in 1875 and later years very 
considerable increases were made in duties and a definite policy 
of protection was adopted. Bismarck in his presentation of the 
proposals on the subject called special attention to the example 
of the United States and ascribed to our protective policy the 
reason for our growth and prosperity. By a tariff in force 
since 1906 many duties were increased, except as in favor of 
countries with which trade agreements exist, and the policy 
of general and conventional tariffs more completely adopted. 
Italy until the year 1875, as shown both by treaties and legisla- 
tion, was somewhat disposed against protection; but a revision of 
the duties in 1877 and again in 1887 made material increases in 
rates and made of Italy, as well as of Germany, a distinctively 
protective country. In the same period Austria raised duties. 
Russia has continued and strengthened those which already 
existed. In Japan the same policy has been adopted. A treaty 
of reciprocity with Great Britain, which gave great advantages 
to English trade, was terminated at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Perhaps the most striking of all has been the course of 
the colonies of Great Britain, every one of which has adopted 
a protective policy, and the tendency has been decidedly toward 
increased duties and to allow reductions only to countries 
granting equivalent advantages. 

A striking lesson in support of the wisdom of a protective 
policy is derived from the comparative growth of different 
countries in recent years. A comparison of Great Britain with 
the United States, Germany, Italy, and Japan shows a far more 
rapid increase in the latter countries in many of the most 
essential branches of trade and industrial activity. Notwith- 
standing the almost stationary population of France, that 
country has shown more rapid advance in some lines of trade. 
This disproportionate growth is especially striking in the case 
of iron and steel, regarded as the best barometer of trade and 
industrial activity. Until the year 1889 the quantity of pig 
iron produced in Great Britain exceeded that of either the 
United States or Germany, but in the year 1890 the United 
States produced the larger quantity. Until 1903 Great Britain 
still, however, retained her position as a producer of pig iron 
in advance of . In that year, however, Germany led 
by more than a million tons, and by 1911 the quantity produced 
in Germany was once and two-thirds as much as in Great 
Britain, while that in the United States was nearly two and a 
half times as much. France also showed a greater gain in the 
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percentage of increase. In the 20 years from 1891 to 1911 the 
percentage of increase in pig iron in Great Britain was about 
28.6 per cent, while that in France was more than 137 per 
cent. The reasons for this are obvious enough. The idealistic 
conception of free trade that there should be free access from 
one country to another is negatived by the almost universal 
policy of nations, and if any country makes itself an exception 
to the rule it is necessary that it take the position of a sup- 
pliant seeking outlets for its trade. . 

With the so-called protectionist reaction, which commenced 
about 1870, there was a marked growth in the spirit of na- 
tionality. Each of the great nations of the earth gained a 
degree of assertiveness and a desire for independence, which had 
lain dormant and for which there was freer play in the great 
progress of modern life. There was a united Germany and a 
unifled Italy, It was not long before Japan also came to the 
front rank among nations. 

Manufacture has become more nearly a matter of machinery. 
The possibilities of growth and of assuming a new place among 
the nations are far better than ever before. All these tend to 
arouse the national spirit both in industriai as well as political 
organization. The free-trade movement in England under Mr. 
Cobden’s leadership was distinctively associated with a cosmo- 
politan movement. Mr. Cobden had the very commendable de- 
sire of bringing nations nearer together, of uniting them not 
only commercially but in a great world movement, in which 
their rivalries should be suppressed. 

Free trade 

Mr. Cobden said in 1843— 
is the breaking down of the barriers that separate nations, these bar- 
riers behind which nestle the feelings of pride, revenge, hatred, and 
_ jealousy which Giri now and then burst their bonds and deluge whole 
countries with blood. 

To him free-trade principles were eternal truths. He likened 
them to the law of gravitation, the eternal law of the Almighty, 
a principle eternal in its truth and universal in its applicability, 
und which must be applied to all nations and all times. He 
clearly erred in many of his prognostications. 

In 1846 he said there will not be a tariff in Europe which will 
not be changed in less than five years, to follow our example. 
He prophesied that the cultivation of land would be quite as 
profitable as it had been in the past, notwithstanding the aboli- 
tion of the corn laws and the expected fall in the price which 
the farmer obtained for his wheat. He was the apostle of cheap- 
ness. He said the race was for commercial supremacy and 
the battle will rest with the cheapest. He maintained that 
England must secure from all available sources and at the 
least possible cost raw materials and products partly manufac- 
tured, as well as the instruments of production, and out of 
these turn out the finished product, which, by its cheapness, 
will force its way into the markets of the world. The trend of 
actual events has surely disappointed these hopes. 

CHANGE IN RATES. 


Another most serious objection to the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill is the sweeping nature of the reductions in rates. If 
we have reached the third stage of development referred to, 
when duties may be reduced or removed, the transition should 
be gradual. The business of the country, its industrial life, has 
adjusted itself to a policy of protection. For 50 years the pre- 
yailing rates have been high. We can not change from these 
rates in a single year without widespread injury. The extent 
of the proposed changes are without precedent in the fiscal 
legislation of our own or any other country. It is estimated 
in the report of the Finance Committee that the reduction is 
27.64 per cent. This is far in excess of the reductions made by 
the Wilson-Gorman tariff law of 1894. 

The tariff act of March 2, 1833, furnishes a judicious exam- 
ple of gradual reduction. It provided that on duties exceeding 
20 per cent one-tenth part of such excess should be deducted 
on the Bist day of December following, another tenth part on 
the 31st of December, 1835, and a similar reduction on the last 
days of 1887 and 1839; one-half of the residue of the excess 
on the last day of 1841, and all the excess above 20 per cent on 
the 30th day of June, 1842. It postponed until the 30th of 
June, 1842, the placing of numercus articles on the free list. 

Mr. CHAMP CLARK, now Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, in a speech at Dayton on January 13, 1910, said: 


I believe as firmly as I believe I must die one day and appear at the 

udgment bar of God to answer for the deeds done in the body and 
or the words spoken in this life that, had the Republicans fulfilled 
their promise to revise the tarif downward—had they cut it down 5 
27 cent on the average, or even 2 per cent, they would have eliminated 
t from the political a for a generation. * They thereby 
make the tariff issue the most important issue in 1910 and 1912. 


The bill certainly did reduce the average rates as much as 2 
per cent, and according to the computation made in the Treas- 


ury Department applying the Dingley rates to importations 
after August 5, 1909, as much and more than 5 per cent. 

What a change has come over the leaders of the Democratic 
Party. They are not now satisfied even with 5 or 2 per cent, but 
must have 27.64 per cent. 

It seems a prevalent impression that in England duties were 
reduced at one fell swoop in 1846, the date of the abolition of 
the corn Jaws. But this is far from the fact. The promise of 
reduction dates back as far as 1786, when the younger Pitt con- 
cluded a treaty with France providing for large reductions. 
The reductions in both countries remained in force for five 
years. 

In 1824-25, under the leadership of Mr. Huskisson, great 
reductions were made in the duties on raw materials, such as 
wool, silk, flax, and iron, and considerable reductions were made 
on manufactured gocds. Prior to 1824 silks had been prohibited 
from importation, but in that year they were admitted at 30 
per cent. Still further reductions were made in the next decade, 
especially in the year 1832. The fact is that England had 
reached a supremacy in manufactures which during all this 
period gave her such an advantage that duties on manufactures 
were hardly required. It was also regarded as a beneficial 
policy to admit raw materials free of duty. Notwithstanding 
all this, many duties were retained until their final abolition 
under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone in 1860. The same 
policy of gradual change has been adopted in other countries 
as well, and is dictated by every consideration of economic 
policy and regard for industrial prosperity. 

AD VALOREM AND SPECIFIC DUTIES. 

It appears to have been one of the fixed policies of the Ways 
and Means Committee to change, as far as possible, all specific 
duties to ad valorem duties. The Senate Finance Committee 
has adopted the same rule. The reasons for this change, ad- 
vanced by the majority of the Ways and Means Committee in 
their report on the bill H. R. 3321, are not convincing. The 
only two definite reasons adduced are—first, that a specific 
duty is relatively low when prices are high, and relatively high 
when prices are low, “notwithstanding the undesirability of 
such method.” Why the method is undesirable is not ex- 
plained. The second reason is that the burden of the tariff 
is masked by specific duties, which is another rather yague 
accusation. There has never been a discussion of the tariff 
when the rate or percentage of duty has not been clearly dis- 
closed. The third and only argument of importance is that the 
specific system requires a very detailed and highly organized 
classification and description of dutlable goods, in order to pre- 
vent deception and evasion. With infinite pains such a classi- 
fication has been accomplished and has been found to work well. 
A classification into large groups is certainly much less com- 
plicated than a valuation of every separate invoice. 

On the theory that the tariff is levied purely for reyenue pur- 
poses an ad valorem basis may find some justification; but 
based upon any theory of protecting American industries by a 
scientifically constructed tariff system, or even of establishing 
competitive“ conditions, tariff rates based wholly on market 
value must prove utterly unsatisfactory. Some of the objec- 
tions to the ad valorem principle are the following: 

First. It means a heavier burden upon the consumer during 
periods when prices are highest and he is least able to bear it 
and a smaller burden when prices are low and he is therefore 
less in need of relief. 

Second. From the standpoint of the American producer this 
system has the effect of giving him a maximum of protection 
when prices are most satisfactory and competition least de- 
structive and affords a minimum of protection when competi- 
tion is sharpest and his markets most liable to be invaded by 
the foreign producer. . 

Third. Assuming that the proper measure of protection which 
should be accorded to the American producer is the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad, and assuming 
further that by far the most important element in the pfoduc- 
tion cost is the element of labor, our protective tariffs have 
in practice been constructed upon the difference in cost of 
labor at home and abroad. If this theory is correct, then fixed 
specific duties are much better suited to permanently adjust 
this difference than an ad valorem rate, since the difference in 
labor cost is a comparatively fixed amount for months at a time, 
changing slowly and entering very slightly into the current 
fluctuations in any given product. On the other hand, ad valo- 
rem rates move up and down with changing prices, which may 
have wide fluctuations within a short period of time, due to mar- 
ket conditions and many other transient influences in no way 
incident to the cost of production, 

To illustrate this fact—it is not probable that wages in any 
industry, either in Europe or America, changed materially dur- 
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ing the year 1912, yet the price of many imported products 
fluctuated widely. For example, in the metal markets pig iron 
sold as low as $11.08 per ton and as high as $14.97 per ton, an 


advance of 35 per cent above the minimum price. In the Lon- 
don markets lead sold as low as £15 8s. 9d. and as high as 
£23 15s, being a fluctuation of 53.8 per cent. Antimony 
sold as low as $5.72 per hundred and as high as $8.81 per hun- 
dred, a fluctuation of 54 per cent. Ferromanganese sold as low 
as $38.50 and as high as $62.50, a movement of 62.3 per cent, 
Aluminum sold as low as $11.75 and as high as $20.06 per hun- 
dred, a fluctuation of 70.07 per cent. These substances are all 
of the most staple character and of almost world-wide produc- 
tion, in which such striking changes might be least expected. It 
is unnecessary to call attention to the fact that ad valorem du- 
ties can only heighten and aggravate this already troublesome 
price fluctuation, which is in no way incident to the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The fourth objection to ad valorem rates is the fact that 
they afford temptation for undervaluation and thus encourage 
and favor the dishonest importer as against those who are hon- 
est. 

The fifth objection is the difficulty of administration. Goods 
vary so enormously in real value as well as being subject to 
constant, in fact, almost daily, changes of market value, that 
anything like a uniform and accurate administration of the law 
is practically impossible. Ad valorem rates, therefore, make it 
possible for the wealthy importer to place his goods in bond 
and await a turn in the market, which adds further to the dis- 
advantage of the American producer by compelling him to com- 
pete not with the average foreign price, but with the lowest 
price. 

On the other hand, an ad valorem rate for exactly the op- 
posite reason works to the disadvantage of the American manu- 
facturer who must buy raw material abroad. Our manufacturers 
must frequently make contracts for future deliveries, often 
running-as long as two years, to fulfill which they must rely on 
their importations of foreign material. It will probably not be 
denied even by free traders that it is desirable that American 
manufacturers should be successful in buying their foreign 
supplies abroad in the most favorable possible market. In order 
to do this it is frequently necessary or desirable to buy at 
periods of low prices under contracts for future deliveries, thus 
obviating the necessity of heavy carrying charge for stocks 
of raw materials. Under the system of ad valorem duties these 
materials will have to be assessed at the current prices at the 
time of entry. Thus a thrifty manufacturer may lose a large 
element of the benefit derived from his thrift and foresight. 

The ad valorem system is condemned by all the leading 
nations wherever a considerable variety of articles are dutiable. 

France in the first days of the Republic tried it, but later 
abandoned it. 

Henry Clay said: 

Let me fix the value of foreign merchandise and I do not care what 
your duty is. 

Practically every Secretary of the Treasury, from Secretary 
Walker in Polk’s administration, in 1846, to the time of the 
present administration, has advocated specific duties. Secre- 
tary Manning, Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Cleveland, when reductions were contemplated by the Mills 
bill in 1888, said: 

Whatever successful contrivances are in operation to-day to evade 
the revenue by false invoices, or by undervaluations, or by any other 
means, under an ad valorem system, will not cease even if the ad valorem 
rates shall have been largely reduced. They are incontestably, they 
are even notoriously, inherent in that system. One adyantage, and 
peters the chief advantage, of a specific over an ad valorem system 
s in the fact that, under the former, duties are levied by a positive 
test, which can be applied by our officers while the merchandise is in 
possession of the Government, and according to a standard which is 
altogether national and domestic. That would be partially true of an 
ad valorem system levied upon “home value“; but there are con- 
stitutional Ks! tn agers in the way of such a system which appear to be 
impossible. ut under an ad valorem system, the facts to which the 
ad valorem rate is to be applied must be gathered in places many 
thousand miles away, and under circumstances most unfavorable to 
the administration of justice. One hears it often said that if ad 
valorem rates did not exceed 25 or 30 per cent, undervaluation and 
temptation to undervaluatlon would appear but the record of this 
8 for the years 1817, 1840, an 1857 do not uphold that 
conclusion. 


Mr. James D. Power, special agent of the Treasury, said: 


Ad valorem rates of duty afford temptations and opportunities for 
fraud which can not be guarded against, even by the most rigid rules 
and vigilant watchfulness. The assessment of values under this system 
is based upon expert knowledge of values, the most uncertain and 
arbitrary method that could be devised. Under the ad valorem a 
fraud has prospered and demoralized the importing trade, which has 
passed from the hands of American citizens into the control of men 
who have taken advantage of our high import duties to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the revenue and the ruined trade of American 
wholesale firms. 
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INCONSISTENCIES, 


At another time I may call attention to certain incongruities 
and inequalities in this bill which are objectionable under the 
guiding principle which seems to haye been adopted, and in- 
deed under any principle of which we can conceive, though in 
this regard it should be conceded that the measure as it is now 
before us contains many improvements upon the House bill. 

As it passed the House duties were imposed on wheat and 
oats, but none upon flour or oatmeal. While the flesh, hide, 
hair, bones, blood, hoofs, and horns of an animal were spe- 
cifically made free, the live animal was subject to a duty of 10 
per cent. For such an adjustment there can be no justification 
on any principle of economics or business. Ferromanganese, 
an article used to an increased extent in the manufacture of 
steel, was made subject to a much higher duty than under the 
existing law, but all the products into which it enters as a 
constituent were subject to a very material decrease in duty. 
There now appears in the bill a very considerably lower duty 
on paint than upon the constituent elements which enter into it. 
Paving posts, telegraph and telephone poles, and railroad ties 
are subject to a duty of 10 per cent, while other kinds of posts 
and highly finished forms of lumber, even that which is tongued 
and grooved, are placed upon the free list. One bad result of 
such a duty is to stimulate the cutting of young timber. These 
are illustrations of the crudities which appear throughout the 
bill. What justification can there be for a duty on bananas, a 
food which is increasingly utilized by consumers in humble cir- 
cumstances? 

With what justification is a duty levied on objects of art 
which are imported for the purpose of promoting the education 
and culture of our people? By the same token, why should a 
duty be levied on books in foreign languages which have hith- 
erto been admitted duty free? 

MISTAKEN NOTIONS REGARDING HIGH PRICES, 


The Democratic Party in its recent platform adopted at Balti- 
more, and by the utterances of its advocates on the stump, have 
charged that the chief cause of the prevailing high cost of liv- 
ing is the existing protective tariff enacted by the Republican 
Party. They boasted that they could and would immediately 
reduce the cost of living by lowering the tariff wall; that the 
exorbitant prices of the necessaries of life in particular would 
immediately fade away and the poor man’s table would here- 
after be furnished at a fraction of its former cost. This, my 
Democratic friends, was your campaign argument; this was the 
promise on which you regard yourselves as delegated to tear to 
pieces the fiscal policy which has been the sheet anchor of 
nearly two decades of unprecedented prosperity and which is 
the only guaranty of its continuance. You have erected a tariff 
policy, blind to every consideration except the consumer. You 
can benefit him only by reducing the cost of the commodities he 
consumes without degrading their quality or destroying his op- 
portunity to earn the price of that which he must buy. On this 
result you must stand or fall. There is no escape. Unless a 
very material reduction of prices immediately follows the en- 
actment of this bill it will record one of the most ill-boding 
policies ever adopted by a responsible party in a representative 
e bin 


he bill was frankly not framed to encourage capital to 
enter new fields of industry or to extend those already estab- 
lished; it was not devised for the purpose of inviting our farm- 
ers to reclaim new acres for cultivation; it is certainly not cal- 
culated to enlarge the opportunities for labor to find profitable 
employment. Its sole justification a reduced cost of living. 
If it fails in this, it fails utterly. : 

That it can not by any possibility fulfill the mission for which 
it is being created is now admitted even by some of its original 
sponsors, who then, as now, are regarded as its most responsi- 
ble advocates. Mr. Redfield, who was selected for his responsi- 
ble position in the President’s Cabinet because he was regarded 
by the President as an expert on tariff matters, was evidently 
smoothing the way for the descent of Democratic hopes when 
he gave out a signed interview, from which I quote. After 
mentioning several of the causes of the high cost of living, the 
Secretary says: 

I mention these things to show that the tariff bill is no cure-all. 
It is a step toward removing obstacles which prevent the freer exchange 
of products of the farm, the mill, and the mine; but no intelligent 
man expects it to be more than a step. What. then, is the principal 
benefit arising from the tariff bill? To my thinking it is a moral and 
a mental benefit. 

For years the delusion has rested upon many people—for it is 
no less—that the present high cost of living is due to protective 
tariffs. Assuming that this is true, some in ignorance and some 
by shrewd design have played upon the feelings of the people. 
The time is coming when this specious argument will fail. The 
most elementary examination of the subject disproves the 
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idea that high prices are due to tariffs. This phenomenon of 
high prices is world-wide. It is in evidence in every country of 
advanced civilization, and it manifests itself in a degree ap- 
proximate to the progress that the various peoples have made. 
In our own country the most notable increases have been in 
commodities of which we have a considerable surplus for 
export. 

The increase has been manifested indiscriminately without 
regard to higher or lower rates in the last tariff act and has 
been most considerable in the case of articles on which there 
are no duties at all. There have been illustrations of a de- 
crease in price where duties have recently been increased, and 
a multitude of instances in which they have increased though 

uties have been lowered. It is unnecessary to multiply illus- 

tions. The facts are clear. The index of this increase in 
price is the greater production of gold, the world’s monetary 
standard, and even that is rather an indication than a cause, for 
the reason that in any, progressive era like the present, where 
the demands of human life are so increased and its luxuries are 
the possession of so much larger a number, the cost of living is 
sure to rise, 

It is for the Democratic Patty to fulfill its promises. I am 
unable to believe that the reductions proposed in this bill will 
be permanent. Many duties under the existing law should 
lewered; others might be removed entirely, for we are nearing 
a more complete and symmetrical development, and industries 
which have enjoyed protection may need it in less degree or 
not at all; but we shall err if we take the radical steps pro- 

. Protection may have been abused, but the purpose of a 
protective tariff has been to establish here, between the lesser 
and the greater oceans, between the Lakes and the Gulf, an 
industrial empire, the most complete, the most beneficent to all 
that dwell within its borders which the world has ever seen. 
We can not afford to stay the march of progress toward that 
splendid ideal by erroneous policies such as are embodied in 
this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in my remarks to-day I shall not 
attempt to make an extended argument on any particular 
schedule of the bill, but simply call the Senate’s attention to 
many of the inadequate, excessive, and inconsistent rates pro- 
vided for in the bill, and shall hereafter address the Senate in 
detail, if occasion permits, on the sugar, wool, and chemical 
schedules. I shall attempt to present statistical facts of the 
growth and development of our industrial life and show, if pos- 
sible, that our marvelous industrial growth for the last 40 years 
ean not be maintained nor will it continue to increase under 
this Democratic tariff bill as it has increased in the past under 
the system of Republican protection. 

ENORMOUS INCREASE IN IMPORTS UNDER EXISTING LAW. 

The imports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, were in 
value $1,812,621,160. That is an increase in imports of $159,- 
356.226 in a single year. The increase in imports since the 
fiscal year of 1909, under the new tariff, has been $501,330,936. 
And yet with that enormous increase in imports this bill makes 
a sweeping reduction in duties and transfers to the free list a 
billion dollars and more of products. It is amazing that any 
political party in the face of those statistics can propose such 
a revolutionary measure as this tariff bill. The percentage of 
imports free of duty was nearly 55 per cent for the last fiscal 
year. In other words, $987,289,994 in value of imports came in 
free of duty, while $825,331,166 were dutiable. In 1850, under 
the much-vaunted Walker tariff, after which the pending meas- 
ure is fashioned in some respects, only 9.32 per cent of the 
imports were free, as compared with about 55 per cent at the 
present time. The average duty on all imports in 1850 under 
the Walker law was 23.16 per cent, whereas the rate now is 
only a little over 18 per cent. In 1908 the average rate of duty 
was 23.88 per cent, showing a reduction since that time of 
nearly 6 per cent. That is what was accomplished by the exist- 
ing law, concerning which so many falsehoods have been told 
and so much misrepresentation made as to lead many persons 
to think that it imposes even higher rates than the old law 
instead of this very large reduction. In 1854, under the Walker 
tariff, the per capita of duties was $2.46, and at the present 
time the per capita is only a little over $3, so that with this 
enormous increase in imports the average tax varies little from 
1854. The imports under the Walker tariff averaged about $8 
per capita, as compared with over $17 per capita in the last 
fiscal year, and yet this bill makes enormous and sweeping cuts 
in duties in order to still further increase these very large im- 
portations. All the world knows how this country suffered as a 
result of the Wilson tariff law in 1896, but the average rate of 
duties now is over 2 per cent lower than was the case under the 
last Democratic tariff, when the business of the Nation was 


paralyzed and 3,000,000 persons thrown out of employment. 
The imports of manufactures under the existing law have in- 
creased about $200,000,000 since 1909. In agricultural products 
and provisions there has been an increase in imports of about 
$75,000,000, and yet this bill places nearly all the agricultural 
products of the North on the free list. 

Not only is this destructive blow delivered to the agricultural 
industry of this country, but Porto Rico and Hawaii are also 
given blows from which they can not recover. Hawaii, under 
our labor laws, can not produce sugar in competition with Java, 
Borneo, or Cuba. Porto Rico is in the same way. Porto Rican 
coffee is sold in Cuba, but that market will be lost as a result 
of the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty due to placing sugar 
on the free list. Cuba will be able to sell its sugar in this 
country without any duty, and she will buy her manufactured 
products in Europe, as she did before the reciprocity treaty 
went into effect. All financial interests are showing the effect 
already, but the prosperity prevailing in Europe will alleviate 
the pe temporarily, though it will come in full force without 

g y. 

s bill I regard as the most injurious tariff measure ever 
en up for consideration by Congress. It is a partisan and 
sectional measure, the outcome of secret ‘caucus methods such 
ax never ruled before in the Senate of the United States. In 
his book, Our New Freedom, President Wilson says that there 
is no excuse for caucusing in Congress, and in a speech in 
Indiana preceding his election he emphasized that point by 
asserting that there was no necessity for secrecy in congres- 
sional proceedings. And yet this vastly important measure, 
affecting in one way or another every citizen of the United 
States, is wholly the product of secret and caucus methods. 
No public hearing was ever given on this bill. Hearings were 
allowed by the House committee before the bill was framed, 
and before anyone could possibly know of many of its features. 
It was then drawn up in secret and considered for weeks in 
a secret caucus and then brought up immediately for considera- 
tion in the House. When it had passed that body an effort 
was made in the Senate to obtain public hearings, but they 
were refused by the Democratic majority. We succeeded in 
getting permission for those interested to file briefs, but it is 
doubtful if a single person concerned in drafting this measure 
ever read those briefs. Certainly little attention was given to 
the facts put forward in them for the consideration of the 

committee. á 

After the Democratic members of the committee finished their 
secret work, a party caucus took up their draft of the bill and 
continued its secret consideration for weeks more. ‘Then the 
committee was called together and the bill reported and the 
minority given five days to prepare for its consideration in this 
body. Not in the history of Congress has there been anything 
equal to that record in the way of dark methods in the prepa- 
ration of a tariff measure. 

DISCARDING SEPARATE BILLS. 


For two years and more we have been hearing our opponents 
adyocate the advantage of tariff revision schedule by schedule, 
and several such bills came to this Chamber from the House 
We said at the time that those bills were largely re 
passed without proper consideration and for political effect, a 
so the facts have proved. Not a word is now heard about 
revision of the tariff schedule by schedule. But even matter 
such as that providing for an income tax, or for taxing the sale 
of cotton for future delivery, not bearing any relation to the 
tariff, is made a part of the bill. The sweeping changes that 
have been made in the bill now before the Senate, as compared 
with some of the popgun bills of 1911 and 1912, conclusively 
demonstrate the disastrous effect that would have followed the 
enactment of some of those measures. President Taft wisely 
yr his veto power to prevent such a wrong. 

This bill threatens disaster to many American industries as 
complete as we had under the last Democratic tariff law. It 
is because of the experience under that law that business men 
are practically certain of what is to come under this proposed 
law. As stated by the president of the Louisiana Cane Grow- 
ers’ Association, assurances were given before election that the 
sugar industry would not be injured. A similar promise was 
made in regard to all business, and may voters were misled by 
such statements, but there is no longer any question about the 
injury to the sugar industry, wool industry, and all manufac- 
turers of the finer grade of chemicals. The fact that the time 
of putting the bill into effect, in regard to free sugar, is de- 
ferred three years, in order, as the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee said, that the sugar growers would have time 
to liquidate, is proof of the certain effect. This bill will wipe out 
at least $200,000,000 investment in the sugar industry alone to 
help the Sugar Trust and sugar refiners, who have been agitat- 


1913. 
ing at such large expense to bring about this result, In the 
wool industry labor is paid the highest wages in the icultural 


world, but the banks have stopped loaning money to the wool- 
growers because wool is going on the free list, and already wages 
are declining and men are being thrown out of employment in 
that industry, as in others. With wages two and one-third times 
greater in this country than in the United Kingdom and with 
shorter hours, according to the report of the British Govern- 
ment, it is evident that but few industries can continue to pay 
such wages and exist under this proposed law. The average 
pay to mex. in the textile industries in England, according to 
the Government report in that country, is $6.74 a week, and 
for women, $3.70, and for boys under 20 years of age, $2.50, 
and for girls under 18, $2.14. The average pay for 1,500,000 
workers in the clothing trade—that is, for those employed in 
factories, where the wages are higher than for those doing 
work at home, for full time—is for men, $6.78 each a week, and 
for women, $3.12 a week, and for boys under 20 and girls 
under 18 years of age, $1.36, and often employment is irregular. 
How can any sane man expect Americans to pay wages two 
and three times greater and compete under the rates of duty 
provided in this bill? That it can not be done is clear enough 
1 evidence furnished from all directions. 
fe. Foss, of Massachusetts, who has been three times elected 
his present office by the Democratic Party, and who was sup- 
ported as a candidate for President at the last Democratic 
national convention, denounces this bill as a sacrifice of the 
interests of the Nation. He has purchased a site in Canada for 
his large manufacturing establishment in Massachusetts, and 
says that he will remove his business there if this bill becomes 
a law. Mr. William R. Hearst, another prominent Democrat 
mentioned as candidate for President, agrees with Gov. Foss. 
We all know what Democrats of Louisiana, Colorado, Montaya, 
and other States vitally interested think of this meas 
former Democratic United States Senator from Colorado has 
denounced it in vigorous terms. How could he do otherwise 
when it sacrifices practically every important industry of that 
State, and also of every other Rocky Mountain State, as well 
as other States, excepting possibly some Southern States, and 
the experience of the past has demonstrated that those States 
have all flourished under the protective tariff to a degree un- 
known under free-trade legislation? Manufacturing is devel- 
oping all over the South, crops are more diversified, and there 
is every reason to believe that if left alone under the protective 
tariff its prosperity will continue to increase with great strides. 
But this bili will hurt, instead of helping the South, as its origi- 
nators seem to think will be the case. Cobden thought he was 
stating the truth when he declared that free trade would pro- 
mote agriculture in the United Kingdom, whereas millions of 
acres of extremely fertile soil have ceased to be cultivated and 
a million less in number of persons are now engaged in agri- 
culture in the United Kingdom than was the case when Cobden 
spoke, although the demand for such products there has doubled. 
Free trade was the death knell to a large extent of agriculture 
in that country, as it will be a severe blow to this country. 

In the production of silk goods, sugar, cutlery, and many 
other items, Great Britain goes backward instead of forward, 
while the opposite is the case in every other nation with a pro- 
tective tariff, and it must not be forgotten that every important 
nation on earth has such a tariff, excepting the United King- 
dom, and its industries were built up under protection of the 
rankest kind. One great party in that country now favors the 
reimposition of such duties, and would be in control of the 
Government to-day but for the Irish party, which, while it 
favors protection, thinks more of home rule and is acting with 
the free-trade party to bring about that change. All indications 
are to the effect that Great Britain, though more peculiarly 
fitted for free trade than any other nation on earth, will in the 
future more and more incline to protection which she now car- 
ries into effect in many ways, such as her patent laws, and in 
protecting her live stock, and so forth. With less than half our 
population she has twenty paupers to our one, and expends vast 
millions of dollars for poor relief in various ways, including 
old-age pensions, and so on. The Democratic Party in this 
country is moying in the same direction by this legislation. 

TEXTILE MILLS SUFFER. 


Shares in the textile mills in New England have declined 
greatly as a result of this proposed tariff law. The Boston 
correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, a free- 
trade newspaper, says: 

The enormous shrinkage which the market value of mill stock has 
undergone is regarded as conclusive proof that there is nothing feigned 
in the current expressions of concern. 

The Textile Manufacturers’ Journal says: 


A large proportion of the textile standard stocks are now offered 
for 25 points below the price of last year. And there are many stocks 
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formerly selling far above par that have declined 25 to 50 points. 
The decline during the last two months has been most serious. But 
the full recession can be traced directly to the effect of tariff revision. 

It is estimated that only 50 per cent of the mill capacity in 
woolen and worsted mills in New England is now employed, 
and that will be reduced 25 per cent by the time this bill 
takes effect. A New York financial journal states that there 
has been three billion shrinkage in the value of securities in 
five months, or 21 per cent of the active capitalization. Beet- 
sugar stocks in Michigan have declined 40 to 60 points. That 
is simply an illustration of what is taking place all over the 
country. 

ONLY A MINORITY BACK OF THIS LEGISLATION. 

Mr. C. N. Wallace, president of a New England manufacturing 
company, writing as to the effect of this bill, says: 

In some of our lines—woolen carpets, for instance—there has been a 
reduction of 25 per cent in the orders during the past three weeks, but 
apparently the end is not yet. 

That is the kind of reports that are coming from all parts of 
the country. Mr. Wallace further says: 

I understand our bagging competitors are looking abroad for a place 
to locate their plant. As Americans we are loath even to consider such 
a matter, but may be compelled ultimately to do so. But we can not 
believe that the settled policy of the United States will be to legislate 
against its citizens. 

The president of that company is entirely correct in assuming 
that the settled policy of the United States will not be to legis- 
late against its citizens. It must not be forgotten that there was 
a majority of over 2,000,000 voters in the last election against 
the kind of legislation now being pushed through Congress, 
and against which Mr. Wallace protests. Division in the Repub- 
lican ranks has placed temporarily in power the party respon- 
sible for this kind of legislation, but it is entirely safe to say 
that they will not remain long in power after sacrificing the 
interests of the American people in the way proposed by this 
bill. . 

TIME SHOULD BE GIVEN TO ALL CONCERNED FOR LIQUIDATION. 

Protests come from all sections of the country from import- 
ers, merchants, and manufacturers against the loss that would 
be inflicted on them by putting these lower rates into effect 
without giving them an opportunity to dispose of products they 
have on hand which have been influenced in price by existing 
duties. No other great country in the world inflicts any such 
loss on its importers or manufacturers or producers. In both 
Germany and France a year’s notice was given before rates 
took effect that might result in losses. In debating this bill 
in the House, Chairman Unprerwoop, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, said: 

The President felt that it would be fairer to all concerned that 
these sugar growers be allowed three years in which to liquidate, as 
they have much paper in the banks; and they have suffered from two 
bad crops, and to put sugar on the free list to-day would damage them 
greatly. giving them three years in which to liquidate we will give 
them time to get their houses in order. 

The concession to the sugar growers in allowing them to 
die a slow death is perhaps merciful, but the privilege of 
selecting a slow or immediate death should be granted to other 
American producers. 

A firm in Chicago which sells plate glass for windows to a 
large extent, and which it imports, sends a very just protest to 
the same effect. So far as importing foreign goods is concerned 
this firm may be benefited by lower rates, but it states the indis- 
putable fact that putting such rates into effect immediately 
after the passage of the bill will inflict on it heavy and unjusti- 
fiable loss. The firm has to carry a large stock of goods for its 
jobbing trade, and when duties are reduced that stock will be 
depreciated in yalue without the firm first having opportunity 
to dispose of it. That is the same complaint that comes from 
dealers in all lines of goods affected by these reduced rates. 
It is a great injustice to put such rates into effect without giving 
sufficient time for the disposal of the stock on hand and to pro- 
vide for new stock at the reduced rate. 

NUMEROUS CHANGES IN THE BILL. 

A great many changes have taken place since the passage, for 
instance, of the chemical bill in the last House. This measure 
differs materially from the bills passed heretofore. The first 
bill imposed mostly ad valorem duties. Specific rates were to 
some extent used in the second measure, and to a larger degree 
in this bill. The fact that many ad valorem rates have been 
abandoned for specific in this latter measure shows that the 
men who drafted this bill are beginning to appreciate that they 
did not know everything about the subject. Articles are now 
on the free list that were dutiable in former bills, and many 
other articles have been transferred to the dutiable list that 
were on the free list. There is no schedule that is in greater 
need of investigation by an intelligent tariff commission than 
the chemical schedule. European nations resort to such a com- 
mission for information on this subject, but, though we had a 
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commission, the authors of this measure abolished it, and the 
numerous changes ‘that have taken place since in the way of 
rates, and so forth, only demonstrate how fatal that mistake 
was. For instance, crude gum resin was made dutiable last year 
for the benefit of the Standard Oil Co., which controls the sale 
of the product in this country. But now, after the public has 
been heard from, that product goes on the free list. Still, bone 
black, which is produced in this country, and is dutiable now at 
20 cent, is placed on the free list for the benefit of the 
8 Trust. 

The Steel Trust was cared for by the House in making ferro- 
manganese dutiable, as it is the only manufacturer of the 
product, although all steel manufacturers use it. But the Sen- 
ate committee put it back on the free list in compliance with the 
recognized public demand. Castor oil is cut from 85 cents a 
gallon to 12 cents a gallon, but linseed oll is cut only 5 cents 
a gallon. There is a Linseed Oil Trust which may account for 
the smaller reduction in duty. Peanuts, bananas, rice, and so 
forth, are made dutiable for the benefit of the South, but wheat, 
potatoes, and other agricultural products of the North go on the 
free list. Wool, sugar, boots and shoes, agricultural implements, 
and many other important products, representing great industries 
with hundreds of millions of dollars of invested capital, which 
were made dutiable last year, are now put on the free list. Ma- 
chine tools, printing presses, and so forth, were put on the free 
list last year though industries also with hundreds of millions of 
invested capital, but this year they are put on the dutiable list, 
all of which serves to illustrate the shamefully r ess way in 
which Democratic tariff bills have been prepared. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator speaks of articles put on the 
dutiable list and on the free list in the bills. The Senator 
means in the bills that were reported to the Democratic House, 
and which were passed, but which did not become a law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the bills to which I had reference, 
Mr. President. 

Last year we were told of the great virtue of legislating in 
the way of a different bill for each schedule. This year that 
method has been abandoned altogether, and one bill only in- 
troduced. Nothing more conclusive as to the lack of intelligent 
preparation and handling of this immensely important measure 
need be furnished fhan to recount fhe multitude of changes and 
vicissitudes through which it has already passed. There could 
be no greater evidence of the need of a tariff commission such 
as the Democrats abolished than the history of their procedure 


on this bill. 
"WELL-POUNDED CRITICISM. 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, which comprises 
42 of the largest chemical manufacturers in this country, has 
protested against revision of the chemical schedule without 
careful and expert investigation, which can only be given by 


a nonpartisan commission. And the same arguments apply to 


every other schedule. This association says: 


The association calls attention to the numerous changes from 
the free list to the dutiable list on raw materials and the in- 
crease in duty in other cases on similar articles. ‘The increased 
revenue provided for by the House of Representatives would 
result entirely from the increase of rates on raw materials and 
the income tax. Reducing rates on finished products and im- 
posing rates on raw materials not produced in this country is 
disastrous. 

The original chemical bill, which was House bill No. 20182, 
took 80 articles from the free list and made them dutiable, and 
on 17 other articles which are raw materials duty was in- 
creased. The estimated revenue was increased nearly $3,500,000 
as compared with 1911, but the gain was all in the imposition 
of duties on raw materials, or from $1,826,955 to $6,081,060, an 
increase of over four millions. Duties on finished products 
were decreased more than $1,000,000, a double hardship on 
manufacturers. That bill would have brought inevitable dis- 
aster upon the chemical industry of the United States. Now 
this bill, No. 8821, as it left the House made nearly 100 changes 
in the rates in bill No. 20182, relating to chemicals, not to men- 
tion changes in classification, and so forth. Approximately 17 
different raw materials or groups of raw materials which were 
free under the Payne Act and which were dutiable under bill No. 
20182, with an estimated revenue of nearly $1,000,000, were 


restored to the free list. Materials or groups to the number 
of 18 or more which were dutiable under bill No. 20182, with 
an estimated revenue in excess of $1,250,000, were reduced 
in rates under this bill, which makes it less radical in regard 
to raw materials. But the duties on finished products as es- 
tablished by bill No. 20182 were materially reduced in this 
bill, though increases were made in nine cases. The average 
ad valorem rate of the schedule, which had been reduced from 
25 to 16 per cent, is still further reduced. In the changes of 
classification, and so forth, the provision for a minimum duty 
has been left out, which takes away a safeguard against under- 
valuation. Hence the chemists naturally declare that the bill is 
worse now than it was before, 

In over 50 cases the rates on finished products, as established 
by the bill passed in the last Congress, have been very materially 
reduced by the provisions of the bill passed in the House at 
this session, while an increase in rates was made in less than 
10 cases. The 50 cases of decreased rates help largely to reduce 
the average ad valorem, and that they are entirely inexcusable 
is evident from the fact that there has been no change in the 
situation since the previous session of Congress. In 18 differ- 
ent cases the bill this year omitted the provision for specific 
duty in the alternative for ad valorem rates, which takes away 
a certain safeguard against undervaluation. 

The House caucus was not in favor of putting sugar on the 
free list, but that was done because the President so requested. 
In the same way the Ways and Means Committee was in favor 
of imposing a duty on raw wool, the same as was done last year, 
but the demand was made for free wool and it was granted. 
The majority ‘seems to have been ready at all times to sacrifice 
not only the industries of the country but the opinion of the 
majority in order to give expression to that of others. 

The Democrats of the Finance Committee, in their weeks 
of consideration of the bill as it left the House, made hundreds 
of changes, counting the alteration of an entire paragraph or 
section as only one change. The Senate cancus inserted a new 
section and made many more changes, so that as the bill now 
appears there are several hundred changes in it as it left the 
House, counting the change of an entire paragraph only once, 
and so it goes. And yet we are told that a tariff commission 
fs not necessary, In preparing a bill for political purposes, 
that is probably correct; but not when the interests of the 
Nation are to be considered. 

A FEW OF THE INCONSISTENCIES OF THE BILL, 


The criticism of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association and 
also that of the chemical engineers is just. Expert study is 
required in Europe to draft such a law, which deals with hun- 
dreds of different raw materials imported from all parts of the 


world. But no such study was given here, and many changes 


are made in rates, articles are put on the free list, changes are 
made from ad valorem to specific rates, and vice versa, with- 
out the information necessary, with consequent unfortunate 
results. These sweeping changes relating to the chemical 
industry, for instance, which is making great progress here 
and is only partially developed, could not come at a more 
unfortunate time. The action of the Democratic caucus of the 
House in voting against putting indigo on the free list and after- 
wards making that change at the recommendation of the 
committee, because of a hint from the South, illustrates the 
way in which the bill is made up, It is like other things 
which have been done, such as putting a duty on licorice root, 
now on the free list, and reducing the tax on licorice paste, 
and so forth, or taking peanut oil from the free list and making 
it dutiable, although it is used to a large extent as a substitute 
for butter. But while making that article used by poor people 
dutiable, in another paragraph they reduced the rate on per- 
fumed soap and reduced the duty on vanillin, made in part 
from cloves, and put a duty on cloves. The bill reduces the 
duty on celluloid, made in part from camphor, and then im- 
poses a duty on raw camphor, and, as it passed the House, 
imposed less duty on dextrine than on starch required to make 
it. That has been changed by the Senate committee, but many 
other inconsistencies are still there. 
THE ALLEGED GREATER EFFICIENCY OF LABOR. 

One of the modern arguments of our Democratic friends is 
that of the greater efficiency of American labor. In many in- 
dustries the opposite is the truth. In Europe men work in the 
same industry for generations. They have a life training. But 
in the United States they move around from one place to an- 
other and can not be expected to acquire the same efficiency 
as if possessed of a life training and remaining in one establish- 
ment. A large proportion of the labor in our manufacturing 
industries is that of men who have come here from Europe, and 
it is absurd to say that such labor is any more efficient here 
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than it is in Europe excepting, possibly, as to the effect of 
better pay, better living, and shorter hours. 

The New York Times is one of the leading American news- 
papers supporting the free-trade theories of the present admin- 
istration. The following is an extract from a recent cable dis- 
patch to that newspaper from London: 

The assertion that the efficiency of the British workman is far below 
that of the n was made in the recent report issued 
by the Secretary of mmerce, is disputed on all hands by British 
employers. “The manager of one of the largest tin-plate manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain said: 

„ should like to know on what basis the American res were 
obtained. The men in the British tin-plate mills work continuously in 
shifts of eight hours and are very skillful. In fact, a great number 
of workers American tin-plate mills are Welshmen who were trained 
in British mills. If the American output is greater, his work is not 
so good. British tin goods are of superior h. Our exports to the 
8 States are increasing, notwithstanding the keenest competition 
and the tariff.” 

B. Hunter, of the firm of Swan Hunter & Richardson, Ltd., builders 
of the steamship Mauretania, said: 

It is not correct to say that American Leds Seger ag is cheaper than 
the English or the wage bills lower. Altho at the present moment 
the difference in the cost of British and American built ships is smaller 
than usual, the price Is still higher in the United States than here.” 

Harold Cum, secretary of the Oldham Master Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 


ciation, said: 
“It Is inconceivable that, as the American report alleges, it would 
Americans to create 


take 255 skilled Lancashire operatives against 4 


$100,000 increase In the value of raw material.” 

Bolton spinners and manufacturers asserted that, whatever Americans 
said, British cotton workers wece more efficient than American, 

No wonder the British masters ridicule the assertion about 
the greater efficiency of labor in this country, and particularly 
statements contained in a recent publication of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to the effect that the cost of 
production is much cheaper in this country than in Europe. 
Such statements are so amazing that it is almost unbelievable 
that any sane American who keeps himself in any wise informed 
about labor cost In this country and in Europe should entertain 
them for one moment. 

A SECTIONAL AND MONSTROUS FREE LIST. 

Wheat, flour, corn and corn meal, meats, potatoes, swine, 
cattle, sheep, and various other farm products go on the free 
list, including sugar. Then of the manufactured products—wire, 
type, steel Ingots, and so forth, steel rails, printing paper, nails, 
spikes, horseshoes, leather, boots and shoes, pig iron, hoop or band 
iron for baling cotton, certain kinds of leather gloves, bituminous 
coal, cash registers, linotype and typesetting machines, sewing 
machines, typewriters, shoe machinery, sand blast and slug ma- 
chines, agricultural machinery, all sugar-cane machinery, bag- 
ging for cotton, and various other manufactured products, the 
raw materials of which are dutiable in most cases—go on the 
free list, But rice, which is produced in the South, is put on 
the dutiable list. It is a food product which, it is claimed, is 
the cheapest of all kinds of food. It is used by poor people 
generally. In Porto Rico it is consumed to the extent of 100 
pounds per capita. In China and Japan the consumption is 
over 200 pounds per capita. It can be used instead of corn 
and wheat. But corn, wheat, potatoes, and other such products 
go on the free list, while rice is made dutiable. If pro- 
tection were being extended to agricultural products in general 
there would be ample reason for imposing a duty on rice, and 
I do not want to be understood as objecting to the duty im- 
posed. But when other products are put on the free list with 
the pretense of reducing the cost of living there is not a shadow 
of reason why rice should not be treated in the same way. The 
labor required to produce it is of the cheapest kind and, as the 
cheapest of all foods, it should be on the free list if other food 
articles go there. 

In the bill passed last year machine tools, printing presses, 
and so forth, were put on the free list. In this bill they are made 
dutiable at 15 per cent. Of course, it was a monstrous piece of 
work to put machine tools or printing presses on the free list, 
but it is as great a crime now to put beet sugar, wool, boots 
and shoes, sewing machines, typewriters, wire, and so forth, on 
the free list. The exports of boots and shoes from Great 
Britain have increased enormously in recent years, and the 
number of persons employed in that industry in that country 
has more than doubled in 20 years. There are 40,000 women 
employed in the boot and shoe industry in and over 
21 per cent of them earn less than $2.40 a week for full time of 
about 54 hours a week. A man working full time earns from 
$6.22 to $7.20, and it is with labor paid such wages that the 
215,923 persons employed in that industry in this country are 
to compete hereafter on a free-trade basis. There are nearly 
20.000 persons producing wire, over 12,000 producing type- 
writers, over 20,000 making sewing machines, 81,000 paper, 
67,000 leather, 60,000 agricultural implements, and those and 
many other manufactured articles go on the free list, but rice 
is to be protected with only a comparatively few hundred per- 


sons employed in the industry. In rice cleaning there were only 
1,777 persons employed in 1909, and that was a less number 
than were employed five years earlier. But rice is a southern 
product, as are peanuts, and both have protective duties, though 
wheat, potatoes, and the other northern products go on the 
free list, to say nothing of the great sacrifice in manufactured 
products. Citrate of lime, now on the free list and not produced 
in this country, is made dutiable. Nearly 6,000,000 pounds were 
imported in 1912, It is used in medical compounds and tem- 
perance beverages, and perhaps that may explain why a duty is 
placed on it. 

LOWER DUTIES ON FINISHED PRODUCTS—RAW MATERIALS MADE DUTIABLE. 

While this bill decreases duties greatly on finished products, 
it follows the extraordinary course of imposing duties on raw 
products not made in this country. This means a double hard- 
ship on the American manufacturer. It not only removes his 
protection against the more favorable conditions of manufacture 
existing in foreign countries, but it renders those conditions 
more difficult to meet, if not making competition impossible by 
taxing the basic principals which enter into the finished product. 
As a large manufacturing concern testified before the House 
committee, when they attempted to compete with European 
manufacturers at their home market they were met not only 
with conditions of lower cost of labor and raw materials, but 
a high protective tariff in every country but the United King- 
dom. In Germany, for instance, where manufacturers haye 
adopted all improvements to be found in America, they are pro- 
tected by a tariff ranging from 25 per cent to 60 per cent on 
manufactured products. But by the admission of manufactured 
products free of duty, or practically so, as provided for in many 
cases by this bill, the American manufacturer is not only de- 
barred by a prohibitive tariff in Germany, Canada, and other 
countries, but he must meet these foreign products when ad- 
mitted to this country either free or at € low rate of duty, and 
which will be sold here at low prices to get rid of surplus 
products, 

It is not questioned that a large establishment producing at 
full capacity can manufacture at a less proportionate cost than 
one producing in a limited capacity. Hence it pays such an 
establishment, when necessary, to sell a certain percentage of 
its products at bare cost, to keep fully employed, as it enables it 
to produce the remainder of its product at less cost. For these 
reasons foreign establishments can well afford to send their 
surplus products to the United States and sell at cost or less, 
which our manufacturers can not meet without cutting wages 
and overcoming other conditions that now seem insurmountable. 
Many raw materials cost more in this country than abroad, more 
capital is required because of the greater labor cost, while in- 
terest and transportation rates are higher. The foreigner has 
the advantage of low water rates, aided by his home govern- 
ment, as in the case of Germany, whose rates on its railroads, 
and so forth, are less on goods for export than on those used for 
any other purpose. It is impossible for an American manufac- 
turer to overcome these advantages on the part of the foreigners 
without a protective tariff. 

NECESSITY FOR HOME PRODUCTS. 


It is of vast importance to this country that it should not 
be dependent upon foreign nations for necessities, such, for 
instance, as chemicals. In the case of great disasters, war, 
and the like, our people must depend on American manufac- 
turers. In such disasters as the Galveston flood, the Johnstown 
flood, the San Francisco earthquake, the Spanish-American War, 
and others, it was imperative that there should be a source 
of supply of necessaries immediately accessible. Such a supply 
can only be obtained when there is sufficient encouragement 
for home manufacture of these products. A great number of 
manufactured products can not be produced in this country in 
competition with similar foreign products unless a sufficient 
duty is levied to offset the higher cost of manufacture here. 
There can not be any dispute as to this higher cost, due to 
the higher wages paid to skilled and unskilled labor, higher 
salaries paid to chemists, engineers, and all other experts and 
professional men; higher first and maintenance cost of ma- 
chinery, buildings, and general fixtures, due in general to the 
higher wages in this country. The crude materials for many 
products are not available in the United States, and the imposi- 
tion of duty on them in many cases, as is proposed in this bill, 
simply means increased handicap to the American manufac- 
turer. With free raw materials and protective duties the Ameri- 
can industries will continue to develop as they have done in 
the past. To encourage such development is not only in the 
interest of the many thousands connected directly and indi- 
rectly with these industries, but it is also to the advantage of 
the Government and the consumer. It is an established fact 
that many of these products which are not manufactured in 
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this country are selling at excessive prices, while many other 
products can be enumerated which are selling 80 to 50 per cent 
lower now that they are manufactured here than was the case 
before. The duty on those products, which made home manu- 
facture possible, not only did not increase the selling price, but 
it was the actual cause of bringing down such prices to reason- 
able figures. The increased importation of dutiable products 
has clearly demonstrated that the tariff on such products is 
not too high. 

There is, for instance, probably no line of human industry in 
which this country is more justified in seeking protection than 
in the chemical industry, nor is there any line in which we are 
more distinctly led, up to the present time, by Europe. Never- 
theless, we have been making great strides in this industry in 
recent years. Many branches of the chemical industry are just 
struggling to get ahead at the present time, and it is most 
unfortunate that they should be dealt such a shameful blow as 
is proposed by this bill. : 

This talk about infant industries is misinterpreted by our 
opponents. If the foreign competitor has the same advan- 
tages in machinery and in other things as does the United 
States producer and pays only one-third as much wages, the 
American can not continue to compete without protection, be 
they infant or old-established industries. 

With low ocean freights to eastern points and combined 
ocean and inland freights to interior points lower in many 
eases than the inland rate alone from the seaboard factories, 
coupled with cheaper labor and free raw materials abroad, this 
bill produces a situation for American producers which will 
seriously threaten the existence of many industries and which 
will be more acute in the Cuban, Hawaiian, and Porto Rican 
markets. Canada, on our northern border, will have a great 
advantage with its protective tariff, and in other ways serious 
injury will be done to American interests. 

THE DUMPING CLAUSE, 


A dumping-clause provision was made in the bill as it came 
from the House, but it has been rejected by the Senate Demo- 
cratic caucus. There is no ground for such a course as is 
shown in the case of the Canadian dumping provision, which is 
enforced in this country by the examination of the books of 
manufacturing concerns by agents of the Canadian Government, 
without objection by manufacturers. There is no doubt con- 
cerning the practice of these foreign trusts and manufacturers 
in dumping their surplus products into this country at prices 
far below the foreign market rates, and far below any price at 
which domestic producers can compete. This fact was recog- 
nized in the report on Schedule A made by the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House at the last session of Congress. 
It is further generally known that articles imported into this 
country, and subject to an ad valorem duty here, oftentimes 
are entered at much less than their real or market value in the 
country of export. This is peculiarly true of the chemical in- 
dustry. The direct effect of the imposition of an adequate 
dumping duty would be to prevent fraudulent underyaluation to 
a large extent, as the test of value would be the fair market 
price for home consumption in the country of export or in this 
country. Hence, the proposed dumping clause would help to 
prevent such unfair competition on the part of foreign manufac- 
turers, as is not provided for by this act, and to give American 
manufacturers equal opportunity in preventing fraud, such as 
manufacturers in Canada have, and in those countries which 
maintain dumping duties. It is surprising under these circum- 
stances that this dumping clause should be eliminated by the 
Senate committee, the only reason for such course, appar- 
ently, being the lack of consideration for American industries 
and American workmen. ‘The dumping clause is all the more 
necessary because of the substitution of ad valorem for specific 
rates. Where specific rates are imposed there is less need of 
any such legislation. 

TRUSTS FAVORED IN EUROPE, 


Insiead of legislating against trusts European governments 
favor them, particularly Germany. It has giant factories, one 
of which employs 10,000 persons, not counting the great number 
of distributing agencies maintained all over the world. Many 
of the German organizations are in “cartels” and interna- 
tional agreements which make the United States a dumping 
ground. This kind of organization also exists in England, 
where one chemical organization has 7,000 employees, and, in 
fact, controls several thousand other employees in a consolida- 
tion of 40 or more individual establishments. One, organization 
in France operates 17 establishments in that country. These 
great combines work together to destroy competition here, to 
which end this bill greatly contributes by taking away protec- 
tion from American producers and workmen. The American 
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market is the most favorable, for which purpose it is exploited 
by foreigners, and with an insufficient protection and un- 
guarded against dumping, the chemical industry, for instance, 
has developed only in part. But with still lower duties and 
raw products made dutiable even when not found in this coun- 
try, development here will cease, and we will become dependent 
upon Europe with the dire consequences that may follow in the 
ease of war or other trouble with ocean transportation. 
WHEN FREE RAW MATERIALS ARE NECESSARY. 

President Cleveland said:“ We have in our platform and in 
every way possible declared in favor of the free importation of 
raw materials.” Secretary Bryan, in speaking on this same 
subject, said: We can make no permanent progress in the 
direction of tariff reform until we free from taxation raw ma- 
terials which lie at the foundation of our industries.” But 
notwithstanding those Democratic declarations the bill now 
before this Chamber imposes duties on raw materials necessarily 
imported. It is true that many products which were dutiable in 
this bill as it passed the last Congress have now again been 
restored to the free list. When criticism was made of the fact 
that many raw products were put on the dutiable list our oppo- 
nents defended that course. Now that they have restored some 
of them to the free list they resort to the income tax as an 
excuse, If there were any foundation for such an excuse it 
would apply just as well to the articles heretofore free that 
are now made dutiable as to those that have been restored to 
the free list. 


IMPORTERS GIVEN MORE THAN THEY ASKED For, 


The importers figure largely in this tariff reduction. The 
Italian Chamber of Commerce, in New York, which is an organi- 
zation helped by the Italian Government, and looks after the 
interests of its fellow countrymen in Italy, appears to have been 
able to get pretty much what it asked for. That chamber pro- 
posed a duty of 10 per cent on partly refined argols containing 
not more than 90 per cent of bitartrate of potash, but the bill 
as reported reduces the duty 5 per cent lower than the Italians 
asked for, making it 5 per cent, and they imposed 2} cents a 
pound on a higher grade, as asked for by the same Italian 
organization. That chamber asked for 23 cents a pound on 
cream of tartar and got it, although the duty was reduced from 
6 to 5 cents in 1909, with a large increase in imports as a result. 

The bill puts a duty on licorice root, a raw material not pro- 
duced in this country, equal to 14.28 per cent, which is the 
equivalent of a specific duty of one-fourth of a cent a pound, and 
then on extracts of licorice in paste, and so forth, it has an 
equivalent ad valorem of 7.91 per cent, a higher percentage on the 
raw than on the finished product. The Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce, speaking for the foreign interests, asked for 15 per cent on 
licorice extract, but the framers of this bill imposed only 7.91 
per cent. The chamber asked for a reduction on ground sumac 
to an equivalent of 10 per cent, but the bill puts it on the free 
list. But bergamot oil, not produced in the United States, is 
taken from the free list and made dutiable at 20 per cent, and 
the same is done with the oil of limes, spike, lavender oil, juni- 
per, jasmine, fennel, and other oils. If they were produced in 
this country there might be some excuse for this 20 per cent 
duty, but now it is simply an inexcusable tax. \ 

The Italian Chamber of Commerce wanted the duty redueed 
on castile soap, and they got what they asked for. They also 
asked for reduced rates on medical preparations containing 
alcohol, and the bill cuts the duty one-half, as recommended. 
Calcined magnesia was reduced from 7 to 3} cents a pound, as 
recommended by the chamber. It also asked to have sulphur 
free, so sulphur, refined or sublimed, was put on the free list. 
The chamber asked for the reduction of the duty on ground 
tale, of which over 20,000,000 pounds were imported in 1912, 
and the duty was reduced as requested. In the same way 
sienna, crude, was reduced to 5 from 10.63 per cent, and when 
powdered the same duty is imposed; and the same 5 per cent 
duty is imposed when ground in oil or water. 

FREE TRADERS FAYOR AD VALOREM RATES, 


As no important nation in the world imposes ad valorem rites. 
it is very natural that so many protests should be lodged against 
such unwise legislation. Even the United Kingdom, which 
levies duties on a few articles for revenue purposes, changed to 
specific rates a few years ago. Every Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the exception of Walker, in 1846, has favored specific 
rates. The experience of all nations demonstrates that such 
rates are practically the only way to prevent undervaluation 
frauds—and they also enable the importer to know what he has 
to pay, and they better protect the American competitor. When 
prices vary the specific rate does not fluctuate, but when prices 
are high and a protective rate less needed the ad valorem rate 
imposes higher duties, and the opposite when prices are low. 
As a rule ad yalorem rates tend to fraud and help to destroy 
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respect for the tariff. The Italian chamber's protest against 
ad valorem rates was natural, as it holds that the duty on olive 
oil, for instance, should be specific, as qualities and grades vary 
so greatly as to make it practically impossible to comply with 
the requirements as to value. The Senate committee accepted 
the advice and made the change. Ad valorem rates lead to 
litigation and help unscrupulous importers to take unfair ad- 
yantage. 
A SPECIFIC DUTY REQUIRED ON ALUMINUM. 

A company in Michigan engaged in the manufacture of motor 
cars protests against the imposition of ad valorem instead of 
specific rates on aluminum. It is produced mostly in one grade 
and should be required to meet a fixed rate of duty at all times, 
and especially in hard times when prices are low. This firm 
says that it favors the removal of the tariff from aluminum, 
but, as this is not to be done, it thinks that the duty should 
be specific. The same argument applies in this matter as to all 
others in regard to specific and ad valorem rates. The prices 
fluctuate constantly, and the collection of an ad valorem duty 
would be attended with greatly increased difficulties and ex- 
pense, and would tend to hinder importers and hamper and 
annoy them in obtaining prompt delivery. Ingot aluminum is 
a raw material used in fabricating industries, and the price 
should be stable so that the selling price of the manufactured 
articles could be made with an absolute knowledge of the cost 


of the raw materials. This could not be done with an ad- 


yalorem duty, based not on the contract price but on the price 
of aluminum at the time of import instead of at the time of 
purchase, and the finished product would be increased in cost 
to the extent of an Increased price of the raw material made 
between the date of its purchase and actual importation. This 
would hamper the manufacturer in making prices to the cus- 
tomer, as the price would be dependent on the fluctuating cost 
of the raw material. Users of aluminum make contracts months 
in advance of their actual requirements in order to be assured 
of an adequate supply, and with a specific duty there would be 
no trouble, but with an ad valorem duty it would permit the 
fixing of fictitious prices by those who might control the prod- 
uct. There is no sound reason for changing specific to ad 
valorem duties, and it is to the credit of the Senate committee 
that it has not agreed to all of these proposed changes. The 
same course should be followed wherever feasible in every other 
case where ad yalorem rates have been substituted for specific. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF GERMANY—THE SUGAR FRAUDS. 


The German Government in forming its last tariff consulted 
2,000 technical specialists, representing various subdivisions of 
trade and industry, and took every means to gain information 
and find out the opinion of the leaders in every branch of 
trade. But here when wen offer such information they are 
derided and charged with lobbying. It was the opinion of all 
these persons in Germany, with rare exceptions, that the duty 
should be specific, and the German Government accordingly 
imposes specific rates, as does France and other governments. 
It is difficult and often impossible to determine the value of 
imported goods. No one knows this better than the heads of 
the Treasury Department in this country who have had ex- 
perience in that line. Perhaps this practically unanimous opin- 
jon of our Secretaries of the Treasury and the fact that the 
governments of other countries fayor specific duties have in- 
fluenced our Democratic friends in adopting ad valorem rates. 
The same reasoning that leads them to favor practically free 
trade while all other countries are working in the opposite 
direction, with the possible exception of the United Kingdom, 
would lead them to adopt ad valorem instead of specific rates 
of duty. It has been stated that the sugar frauds in New 
York show that specific rates are not a guaranty against such 
practices. But dishonesty can not be absolutely prevented by 
any form of duty. The sugar frauds were not the result in the 
slightest degree of specific rates. Men will sell themselves at 
all times, but the opportunities for sale are infinitely less under 
the specific system of duties than under the ad valorem. 

CHANGE FROM SPECIFIC TO AD VALOREM RATES. 

One of the worst features of this bill is the change in the 
duties on cotton goods from specific to ad valorem rates. It 
seems to be a theory of the tariff-for-revenue advocates that ad 
valorem rates help their cause. Our internal-reyenue rates are 
all specific. As the Tariff Board remarked: 


From the point of view of protecting the domestic manufacturer by 
equalizing the difference in cost of 1 at home and abroad b 
means of tariff duttes, the system of specific duties is the natural an 
Jogical method. Market values fluctuate continuously, according to the 
prices of the raw material. The cost of manufacturing this material, 

owever, remains relatively constant and does not ehange with such 
fluctuations. That 
relatively constant sequently, a duty assessed in ad 
valorem terms would inevitably be at one time in excess of the differ- 
ence in the cost of production and at another time less than the 


is, the difference in the cost of production is a 
paer „and. con 


n co! u m 
eee Si athe ye o lea seon, according to the temporary and 

It is a simple matter to adopt the specific system. It is equi- 
table and fair. But the pending bill throws to the four winds 
the experience and discriminatory thought of the world in this 
respect and proposes an arrangement which has been cast aside 
as insufficient from the point of view of the producer, who is 
interested in obtaining honest revenue from imports. 

AN IMPORTER’S SMALL INVESTMENT. 

An importer invests very little money in this country. He 
gets a letter of credit in New York, from a foreign banker, 
which he furnishes to the foreign manufacturer, as much as 
is necessary to cover the goods he purchases. When they are 
sold he is relieved of even the small expense of his letter of 
credit; but the manufacturer in this country has to invest a 
large sum of money and incur many risks, not the least of 
which is the unfair competition he meets with from numerous 
trusts and combinations that expert goods from Europe. In 
not a few cases it has been shown that buyers in this country 
of foreign chemicals have had to sign an agreement not to 
reexport any part of their purchases. That, of course, was 
due to the fact that the products were sold for less here than 
is charged in Europe. 

PROTECTED GERMANY OUTSTRIPS FREE-TRADE BRITAIN. 

The celebration of Emperor William's quarter of a century 
on the German throne has led to the publication of much 
statistical information, showing the wonderful progress of that 
country under a protective tariff. In the last 25 years alone 
Germany’s exports have risen from $798,000,000 to $2,146,- 
000,000. The tonnage movement in its shipping was 42,000,000 
tons in 1888 and 137,000,000 in 1912. In 1888 that country pro- 
duced 81,000,000 tons of coal, including lignite, but in 1912 
259,000,000 tons were produced. In the same time crude iron 
has increased in production from 4,300,000 to 17,800,000 tons, 
and the imports of raw cotton from 913.000 bales- to 2,276,000. 
The great electrical industry in that country has been practi- 
cally created in the last 25 years, the capital invested in which 
has increased twentyfold. The general machinery trade has 
been revolutionized and its products enormously increased, 
while the efficiency of all the leading industries has been mul- 
tiplied several times over by the introduction in the past 25 
years of improved machinery. While the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual workingman has been greatly enhanced by machinery, 
the number of werking men and women has been greatly in- 
creased, as is evident from a gain of about 19,000,000 in the 
population since 1888. Emigration has almost ceased in recent 
years, and that has been altogether due to the protective tariff. 
Emigration in free-trade Great Britain increases rather than 
diminishes, notwithstanding the enormous number that have 
already left that country. Germany has overtaken and gone 
far ahead of Great Britain in iron and steel, chemicals, and 
many other industries, the result of affording protection to her 
home producers. No better demonstration could be furnished 
of the magnificent results achieved under a protective tariff 
than by the contrast between Germany since she adopted pro- 
tection in 1879 and free-trade Great Britain, although the 
British had an enormous advantage in their vast investment in 
foreign flelds before Germany established her tariff. 

FREE TRADE THROWS 1,000,000 AGRICULTURAL WORKERS OUT OF EMPLOY- 


By free trade the United Kingdom has thrown away steady 
employment for a million men in agriculture. Enormously de- 
creased agricultural production has forced a great army to 
migrate to the cities or seek a living in other lands, and the 
country has not secured cheaper food but dearer, while millions 
of acres of land have ceased to be productive. That is the result 
of an unbalanced condition of agriculture and manufactures. 
Keir Hardie, a supporter in the British Parliament of the free- 
trade Government, in writing last January of conditions in the 
United States, said: 

Living there has more freedom than at home, and the v fact of 
the wages being higher leads to a greater self-respect and a higher all- 
around standard of living. Men walk with more independence in their 
gait than they do with us, and their Howls ey generally speaking, 


getting on in the United States are do not exist in the 
United Kingdom, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if Keir Hardie 
was not a member of the royal commission which investigated 
the matter of labor costs and wages both in Europe and in the 
United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Both in England and in the United States; and 
the commission also made investigations in Germany and Italy. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The commission, as I remember, was in 
existence four or five years, making that investigation; and the 
Senator has quoted the substance of the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the words that were uttered by Keir 
Hardie on his return to his own country. After investigating 
the conditions in the United States, after visiting the homes of 
the people, after visiting the manufacturing concerns in all 
parts of the United States, he went home, and, it must have been 
in humillation, acknowledged in those words the superior con- 
dition of the working people in this country as compared with 
the working people of England. 

With the exception of the United Kingdom, all leading nations 
maintain a flourishing agriculture both for economic reasons 
and for defense. Germany's agriculture under protection has 
prospered as much as her manufacturing industries. The same 
is true of France, Italy, and other countries. Such a thing as 
legislating to ruin a great industry, as, for instance, the sugar 
industry in this country, or any other agricultural industry, 
would not be entertained for a moment in Germany or France. 
But here we have the party in control of the Government delib- 
erately setting out not only to extinguish the sugar industry, 
which promises so much for the future benefit of the Nation, 
but also that of nearly every other northern product of agricul- 
ture. Will it make living cheaper? 

Under the last Democratic tariff law the workmen had to 
resort to soup houses, supported by municipal and charitable 
organizations, to keep life in their bodies, and there is every 
prospect, as soon as the tide of prosperity now enjoyed the world 
over recedes, of a similar condition under this proposed law. 
Since the passing of control in Congress to the Democratic 
Party enormous losses have resulted from the depreciation of 
securities of all kinds, and the tightening coils of depression are 
seen on every hand. But the chastening has only begun. 
James J. Hill, who is not a Republican, in writing of conditions 
in Germany, where every industry needing it is protected, said: 

How to meet German competition to-day is the study of every intel- 
ligent leader of industry, of every cabinet on the Continent of Europe. 
A large share of her world-wide success is due to symmetrical na- 
tional development, ‘The agricultural industry has not been slighted. 
Behold a contrast that throws light upon the idle host of England's 
unemployed, marching despondently through streets whose shop win- 
dows are crowded with wares of German work. Between 1875 and 
1900, in Great Britain, 2,691,428 acres which were under cereals 
and 755,225 acres which were under green crops went out of culti- 


yation. In Germany during the same period the cultivated area grew 
from 22,840,950 to 23,971,573 hectares, an increase of 5 per cent. 


THE FREE-TRADE BLIGHT—BISMARCK’S REMEDY—FRANCE’S EXPERIENCE. 


England could not produce sufficient food to feed all of her 
people, but that should make her land all the more yaluable. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr, SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to ask the Senator right there 
if the prosperous condition of agriculture in Germany is not 
due very largely to the financial systems established there, such 
as the Landschaft and other land-credit organizations and rural 
banks throughout Germany, and not to the tariff? 4 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the least, Mr. President; and if the Sena- 
tor will follow me, I think before I get through I will convince 
him that that is not the case. 

As I say, England could not produce sufficient food to feed all 
of her people; but that should make her land all the more valu- 
able. Her farmers have the best market for food products in all 
Europe right at their doors, with a great army of men unem- 
ployed, willing to work at such low wages that it is difficult to 
understand how they can live on them; yet, under such circum- 
stances, millions of fertile acres are abandoned, and every. year 
adds to their number, while Germany and France increase the 
area of cultivation, and agriculture in both countries prospers 
to an unwonted degree. But in neither country are the natural 
conditions as favorable as in the United Kingdom. Bismarck 
said in a speech in the Reichstag in May, 1879: 


Is not the moment approaching when our agriculture will be no 
longer able to exist, because corn (cereals) is pressed down to a price 
at which it can not be remuneratively produ in Germany—taxation, 
the cost of living, and the cost of land being as they are? When that 
moment comes not only agriculture but Prussia and the German 
State will go to ruin as well. 


Under the inspiration of Bismarck, the German Government 
established a protective tariff and has maintained it without 
a break ever since. Wach time a revision takes place its protec- 
tive features are strengthened instead of weakened. And the 
result is seen in the enormous development of its commerce, 
while agriculture has prospered at the same time. France went 
through the same experience. There was a persistent fall in 
the price of agricultural products in that country, which was 


arrested by the tariff of 1892 and of preceding years. Since 
that time the French farmers have been even more prosperous, 
if anything, than those of Germany. It is common to hear free 
traders explain the decline of agriculture in England by 
attributing it to the opening of new land on this continent and 
in Australia and elsewhere and the cheapening of transporta- 
tion. That explanation might have been accepted had it not 
been for the wonderful prosperity of the agricultural classes on 
the Continent, where they are under protective tariffs. They 
are subject to precisely the same influences from America, 
Australia, and elsewhere as the farmers of the United King- 
dom. But with protective tariffs European continental nations 
have prospered both in manufactures and in agriculture, while 
that has not been the case in the United Kingdom. Not only 
have a million men been driven from the farms in England, 
but many manufacturing industries, such as the silk industry, 
sugar refining, and others, haye greatly declined because of the 
competition of other nations as a result of the English free- 
trade policy. 
NEW ENGLAND'S DECLINE IN FARMING—REDRESS IN THE WEST. 


Many farms in New England declined in value and others 
ceased to be cultivated because of the opening of the agricul- 
tural sections of the West. These conditions are more equal 
now, but with free trade in farm products and hundreds of mil- 
lions of acres in Canada and elsewhere opening to development, 
the farmers in the West will suffer without any redeeming fea- 
ture. Those in the East, when unable to cultivate their farms 
under as favorable conditions as formerly, removed to the West 
and took up land there, while others engaged in manufacturing 
pursuits. A large number of our farmers have already gone 
to Canada, and when this bill becomes law there will be an 
increased number, all of which means an absolute loss to the 
United States. 

We must all admit that what this country needs is more in- 
tensive farming, and nothing will bring it about quicker or con- 
tribute so much to increasing the fertility of the soil as the 
production of sugar beets. This is not a matter of speculation 
but of absolute demonstration in Germany, France, and in other 
countries. Germany did not produce, on an average, any more 
per acre of farm products before she began the cultivation of 
sugar beets than does the United States to-day. But under the 
influence of the beet-sugar culture Germany now produces 30 
bushels of wheat to the acre, on an average, to our 15; 59 
bushels of oats to our 30; 208 bushels of potatoes to our 106; 
39 bushels of barley to our 24; and 29 bushels of rye to our 16. 
Throughout the beet-sugar countries of Europe, Germany's ex- 
perience has been duplicated, and the same thing is taking place 
in this country. But the destruction of this industry, as pro- 
posed by this bill, will prove a tremendous loss to the agricul- 
tural industry. 

WHAT AN EXPERIENCED DEMOCRAT SAYS—-MIDDLEMEN'S PROFITS. 

Mr. James J. Hill, who has made a lifelong study of agri- 
cultural conditions, in writing on this subject, said: 

Only one-half the land in private ownership is now tilled. That 
tillage does not produce one hal what the land might be made to 
yield without losing an atom of fertility. An industrious, fairly in- 
telligent community can raise from the soll food enough for the needs 
of 490 ig ine to the square mile. Adopting that ratio, the 414,498,487 
acres of improved farm lands in the United States, on the date of the 
last official report—an area materially enlarged by the present time 
would support in comfort 317,350,405 ple, enabling them at the 
same time to raise considerable food for export and to engage in 
necessary manufacturing employments. 

Thus it is evident that there is no sound reason to excuse the 
importation of wheat, flour, corn, and other farm products, on 
which the duty is removed by this bill to the advantage of the 
foreign producers. 

Hay is made dutiable at $2 a ton, a reduction of 50 per cent, 
though nearly 700,000 tons of it were imported last year. ‘The 
House committee estimated that 1,200,000 will be imported next 
bore under this reduced duty, though that is probably an under- 
estimate. 


MAKING THE FARM LESS ATTRACTIVE, AND THE DISASTROUS EFFECT. 


We have heard a great deal about making the farm more 
attractive and inducing more people to go into agriculture in- 
stead of leaving the farms and engaging in work in towns and 
cities. But this bill will have an opposite effect from that of 
helping agriculture, even should it conduce to lowering prices 
on farm products along the coast, because of cheap ocean trans- 
portation rates; it would have a deleterious effect on consump- 
tion generally, and on all industries. If the farmer's crops are 
limited, as they will be if not profitable, the result will be dis- 
astrous to commerce in general. Railroads will employ fewer 
men, the demand for home products will diminish, and there 
will be surplus help in many lines. It will cause a further in- 


crease in the ranks of the unemployed in cities, lower wages, 
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strikes, disorder, and discontent generally, There is no pre- 
tense of furnishing new employment as a result of this free- 
trade measure, and whatever we import to a larger extent in 
the way of foreign goods will necessarily throw the persons now 
engaged in producing such goods in the country out of employ- 
ment. That is largely what caused 3,000,000 persons to be idle 
under the last Democratic tariff law. 
KILLING THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Of the many monstrous provisions of this tariff law perhaps 
the worst is the one designed to annihilate the production of 
sugar in this country. The demand for such legislation comes 
principally from the cane-sugar refiners. They have expended 
money in agitating for free trade in sugar in order to kill off 
the growing beet-sugar industry, which has caused them to 
reduce prices and threaten the destruction of this industry. A 
more unwise step could not be taken, Not only does the growth 
of sugar in this country cheapen the product, but it increases 
the production of the soil for other crops and keeps at home 
the vast sum that would be sent abroad to pay for sugar raised 
by half-civilized labor in Java and other foreign countries. 
There would be no assurance of cheaper sugar under free trade 
after the American producer is destroyed. 

It would probably be the same experience as we have had with 
coffee, which was put on the free list and the price has doubled, 
although in the case of coffee it was not then a home product, 
though it is now produced in Porto Rico. But we can produce all 
the sugar we consume as easily as any other nation on earth. 
The Agricultural Department says that there are 247,000,000 
acres of land in this country adapted to the cultivation of beets 
for sugar, and we could produce from 1,446,000 acres all the 
sugar now consumed. By importing sugar the money all goes 
abroad, except the refining cost, which is very small, and the 
profit is absorbed by the Sugar Trust and other sugar refiners. 
But by home production the money is retained in this country 
and distributed over a great area with incalculable benefit. An 
illustration of the effect of home culture may be seen at Logan, 
Utah, where, before the beet-sugar industry was established, 
land was selling at $100 to $150 an acre, and it now sells for 
$225 to $350. Some of that land averages from 25 to 30 tons 
of beets per acre, and the yield of other crops has been doubled. 
Every line of business has increased from 50 to 100 per cent 
since the beet-sugar industry was established there. Farmers 
with small pieces of land make a comfortable living and have 
homes of their own all through the beet-sugar section. They 
use the pulp from the beets to furnish feed for the cattle and 
sheep, and thus business in every direction is stimulated and 
prosperity prevails. That is only an illustration of what takes 
place in a section where the cultivation of beet sugar is car- 
ried on. 

It seems almost incredible that any party should make itself 
responsible for such a great calamity as putting sugar on the 
free list to benefit a few refiners on the seacoast. The average 
prices of other farm products have increased while sugar has 
declined. For instance, for 10 years, beginning with 1900, the 
average wholesale price of 33 articles of farm and food products 
increased from 14 to 89 per cent, and sugar beets increased in 
price 26.8 per cent, but the sugar itself declined in price 7 per 
cent. The per capita consumption of sugar is over 81 pounds 
annually now, and 40 per cent of that enters into the manufac- 
ture of confectionery, and so forth, making a per capita con- 
sumption of the remainder of 48 pounds. No one anticipates the 
slightest reduction in confectionery and such things as a result 
of the removal of the duty on sugar. On the remaining consump- 
tion free sugar would apparently make an annual per capita 
saving of 64 cents, but when the beet-sugar industry is extin- 
guished the sugar refiners will control the business and the 
consumer would not benefit, as experience has shown. 

SUGAR DECLINES IN PRICE AS A RESULT OF PROTECTION, 

In 1880 the average wholesale price of standard granulated 
sugar was 9.8 cents a pound. The sugar refiners then had 
exclusive control, but in April of this year, with the competi- 
tion of beet sugar, Willett & Gray report: “All refiners are now 
asking 4.20, less 2 per cent.” In 1910 the world’s selling price 
of sugar increased 50 cents a hundred pounds, but the United 
States was not involved in that increase because of the home 
and Cuban production. Last November and December the re- 
finers quoted sugar at $4.90 per 100 pounds in New York, while 
beet sugar sold, delivered, in Minneapolis and St. Paul at $4.65; 
Chicago, $4.40; Detroit, $4.644; all subject to a discount of 2 per 
cent for cash. The tariff of 3.50 cents a pound was taken off 
in 1890, but the average price of sugar between 1890 and 1891 
declined only 1.62 cents. With 40 per cent ad valorem duty 
in 1897 the price was only thirty-eight one-hundredths cent 
higher, or 38 cents per 100 pounds, than with free sugar, That 


shows how the trust absorbed the profits. Sugar now is about 
the same as in 1893, when on the free list. 

They have absorbed a considerable part of the reduction made 
in Cuban sugar, and they also have for a long time forced the 
sale of Louisiana sugar for the same price as the Cuban sugar, 
less freight to New York. They deduct from the price given to 
Louisiana planters the freight to New York, and then they re- 
fine that sugar at New Orleans and pocket the freight charge. 
It is a species of robbery. The Louisiana planters are begin- 
ning now to produce sugar fit for consumption without going 
through the hands of the refiners. They have new machinery 
for that purpose and threaten to become independent of the 
trust, hence this desire of the refiners to extinguish the Louis- 
iana cane-sugar industry, as well as the beet-sugar industry. 

THE VALUE OF THE HOME SUGAR PRODUCT. 

The sugar produced last year, and the by-products in the 
United States, was of the value of $117,000,000. If the industry 
is killed and that increased sum sent abroad or lost to home 
producers, it will be a tremendous injury to the Nation. Over 
63 per cent of the value of Porto Rico's crops is sugar, and the 
island purchases $40,000,000 worth of American manufactured 
goods. Porto Rico will suffer as well as Louisiana and all of the 
Sugar-producing States in this country. Hawaii will suffer in 
the same way. The planters there now are forbidden to employ 
Chinese labor, and if sugar is put on the free list they can not 
compete with the coolie labor of Java and other such countries. 
That will mean another great loss in the sale of goods to Ha- 
waii, and Cuba will suffer in a like manner, as the reciprocity 
treaty will go out of existence when sugar goes on the free list. 

R. G. Wagner, of Milwaukee, testified of a visit he made to 
Germany in 1911, where he inspected a 700-acre estate devoted 
to sugar growing, where women were paid 31 cents a day, and 
men 43 cents, in addition to a quart of milk a day and 25 
pounds of potatoes a week and sleeping and working quarters, 
they being compelled to work 12 hours a day. In sugar fac- 
tories common labor was paid 48 cents a day, and the best 
skilled labor $1.44 a day. Those rates are less than one-third 
the prices paid for similar labor in Wisconsin. But in Java, 
Borneo, and other oriental countries, where sugar is raised to a 
large extent, and where the production can be greatly increased, 
wages a mere fraction of those paid in Germany are doled out 
to the laborers in the sugar fields. And it is such wages that 
sugar producers in this country would have to compete with, 
and they could not conduct their business with profit under such 
competition. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce protests that while food 
prices have gone up 50 per cent in 15 years the price of sugar 
has declined as a result of the protection given to that industry, 
in the same way that the price of tin plate, steel, and other 
things declined when protected at home. Fifteen years ago the 
domestic supply of sugar, even including Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
scarcely amounted to 500,000 tons, while last year it was 
2,000,000 tons. That is the result of the tariff, which has en- 
couraged production. The Denver Chamber says that if the 
American manufacturer is destroyed by this bill sugar will go 
up in price again, and that is the truth. In Oshkosh, Wis., 
recently, $200,000 was raised for a beet-sugar factory, but all 
work has been stopped because of the threat in this bill to put 
sugar on the free list. 

EXPERT TESTIMONY. 

The National Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey is one refin- 
ing establishment in the country that has opposed free sugar. 
It says: . 

Bree sugar, or excessive reduction of the tariff, will cause a large 
reduction in supply, demoralize a business in which hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are invested in this country and its possessions and 
dependencies, and give the foreign producer possession of the market 
on his own terms. Prices would rise as a result. The 1912 consump- 
tion was 3,500,000 tons, of which 100,000 tons paid full duty. The 
average price was below the European price. We would lose our pref- 
erence in the Cuban trade, to which we export over $60,000,0 in 
value of goods, and Porto Rico and Hawaii would suffer. 

Chairman Unprrwoop, of the Ways and Means Committee, 
said that Mr. W. P. Willett, of New York, is “a recognized 
sugar expert.“ Chairman HARDWICK, of the House committee 
which investigated the sugar question, said of Mr. Willett: He 
is the greatest sugar statistician in America, and one of the 
greatest in the world.” This is what Mr. Willett said on this 
subject : A 

The sugar trade of the world is not free and open and clear, and it 
is subject to bounties and restrictions and conditions. What we want 
to do is to get independent of all that, and we can do it. Increase the 
domestic product, the Porto Rican, the Hawaiian, and the Philippine 
domestic cane and beet and we would get the cheapest sugar on earth. 
The increase in our local 9 tg is of greater importance in legis- 


lating than a reduction of du To decrease the Pace of sugar to 
the consumer, increase the domestic production as rapidly as possible. 
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The Democrats from the time of Jefferson have always im- 
posed a duty on sugar. Even Calhoun advocated a duty on 
sugar, though not preduced in South Carolina. Secretary Car- 
lisle opposed putting sugar on the free list, and the last Demo- 
cratic platform asserted that the party will not injure or 
destroy a legitimate industry.” No Democrat would even assert 
that sugar is not a legitimate industry. The refiners always 
insisted on a duty until hurt by the domestic beet-sugar prod- 
uct. To continue their great profits they now want to destroy 
the domestic industry. Every enlightened nation, with the 
exception of Great Britain, encourages and protects the beet- 
sugar industry, and even in England there is a strong agita- 
tion now in favor of protecting the industry in that country. 
It is one of the great mistakes that country has made not to 
produce its own sugar, when its soil is well adapted for the 
purpose. 

REFINERS PREDICT THE ANNIHILATION OF THE DEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

J. H. Post, president of the National Sugar Refining Co., testi- 
fied that with free sugar they could lay down refined sugar 
in the market at a price at which beet sugar could not survive, 
except possibly at a few places in Colorado, California, and 
Utah. The beet-sugar industry, he said, would be wiped out. 
Mr. Atkins, president of the Sugar Trust, testified that in 1892, 
the first full year of free sugar, the refiners increased their 
margins from 0.82 to 1.035, and next year to 1.153. That was 
done under free sugar, showing how the trust acted when it 
controlled the market. Mr. Atkins testified that Louisiana 
could not produce sugar without some protection, and that free 
sugar would cripple the beet-sugar industry and would “almost 
destroy it.” Secretary Heike, of the Sugar Trust, testified 
that free sugar would destroy the cane and beet industries. 
Horace Havemeyer testified that with free sugar the beet and 
cane industries in this country would “cease doing business.” 
J. D. Spreckels said that “if the duty were taken off sugar 
that would mean the annihilation of the beet-sugar interests 
in this country.” Morey, Nibley, and Wilkinson agreed with 
that statement. Mr. Spreckels said that if the beet-sugar 
industry were killed there would be a shortage of sugar, and 
Mr. Atkins said that free sugar would “put up the price of 
imported raw sugar.” Mr. Willett testified that to kill the 
home industry would not cheapen sugar. Mr. Post testified: 

I would like personally to see tree sugar, but looking at it for the 
country at large I think that it would be a very unfair proposition. 

W. G, Gilmore, a partner of Arbuckle Bros., said: 

It would be to my advantage as a refiner of cane sugar to tuke off the 
duty on ene I think that we would make more money. If they 
produce 1,500,000 tons of beet sugar we will have to quit business. 

W. A. Jamison, another cane-sugar refiner, said that if there 
was no duty on sugar he thought the beet industry would not be 
so prosperous, and the refiners would sell more sugar. W. B. 
Thomas, chairman of the board of directors of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., known as the trust, said: 

We have good competition now from beet sugar. If the beet industry 
were destroyed we would extend our sales, as cane sugar then would 
ta ko the place of beet sugar. ‘ 

C. A. Spreckels said: - 

The beet-sugar wers make the competition severer all of the time. 
I have been carrying on a campaign to reduce the tariff, which is not 
beneficial to the cane-sugar refiners. I want free trade. 

That explains the situation as to the cane-sugar refiners. Mr. 
Spreckels testified that he used one of his employees, Mr. 
Lowry, to agitate in behalf of free sugar. Mr. Lowry organ- 
ized himself into what he called a “wholesale grocery associa- 
tion,” and, with Mr. Spreckels’s money and the aid of the Demo- 
crats, circulated literature all over the country in behalf of free 
sugar. ‘These so-called “wholesale groceries” were only con- 
cerned, according to Mr. Lowry, in putting sugar on the free 
list. They had no concern with flour and meats and other 
things, but they were willing to expend money freely to break up 
the competition of the beet-sugar men. The sugar refiners seem 
to have caused the Democratic Party to change its long-estab- 
lished policy of imposing a duty on sugar and now to favor its 
going on the free list. When the Democrats were last in 
power they changed the law which provided for free sugar and 
imposed a duty on it. Now they take off the duty and make 
sugar free. Why? Let the sugar refiners answer. 

THE LEAD INDUSTRY HURT. 

The proposed reduction of the rates on lead would be very 
injurious to the lead-producing States and, in fact, to all other 
States and allied industries. The duty on lead in ore is one- 
half of 1 cent a pound as fixed by the House and three-fourths 
of a cent as amended by the Democratic caucus, instead of the 
14 cents of the present law, with an estimated increase of im- 
ports of over 7,000,000 pounds of lead-bearing ore as compared 
with 1912. On dross lead in pigs, and so forth, there is a duty 


of 25 per cent ad valorem imposed as compared with an equiv- 
alent specific duty now of 94.26 per cent. There is a wide 
variety in value per pound of lead at neighboring ports, as 
shown by the Treasury figures. In 1911 the average at New 
York was 1.88 cents, at Perth Amboy, 2.10 cents, and at Paso 
del Norte, 2.12 cents. This serves to show the importance of 
specific rates. With an equivalent ad valorem under the Wil- 
son law more than double that proposed in this bill, many 
western mines were closed, and others operated at a loss, The 
Wilson law did not increase the reyenue to any extent, but 
the imports of lead ores were 55,775 tons in 1895. The highest 
under the McKinley law was 10,000 tons. There was also a 
great increase in imports in lead in other forms, showing what 
may be expected under the reduction in this bill, twice as great 
as that made by the Wilson law. The United States consumes 
30 to 35 per cent of the world’s annual yield of lead, and the 
preduction in this country in 1911 was equivalent to 32.7 of the 
world’s production. Utah produces 15 per cent of the country’s 
total of lead, and 5 per cent of the world’s total. But no lead 
mine in the State could produce at a profit except for other 
metals. It costs 4 cents a pound to produce and deliver that 
lead in New York, and except for the value of the other metals 
obtained at the same time the cost would be 8 cents a pound. ? 
Without the lead-silver mines the production of precious 
metals in this country would fall away rapidly, showing the 
importance of keeping them in active operation. The injury 
that would follow in all kinds of business, and the demoraliza- 
tion in all departments of trade and commerce that would fol- 
low the closing of these mines, need not be dwelt upon. Canada 
pays a bounty on the production of lead, so as to maintain a 
steady value. Mexico pursues a liberal course in favoring its 
lead miners, though wages there are low. The American, to 
compete with the Mexican, as stated by a competent witness 
before the Finance Committee, has to sacrifice cleanliness, 
safety, ambition, and a place for his bones to lie when death 
comes. Mining is the basis for much of the prosperity of our 
agricultural districts. The largest part of the freight tonnage 
for the railroads is made up from the products of the mines, to 
which the silver-lead mines contribute a very large proportion. 
Between 5,000 and 6,000 men are employed in such mines in 
Utah, receiving $3 to $4.75 for eight hours’ work. Our miners 
can not work for the low wages or live under the abject condi- 
tions peculiar to Mexico; hence if Mexican lead is allowed to 
undersell our market, many western mines must necessarily 
HOW THE LEAD PROVISION INJURES IDAHO. 


In the Coeur d'Alene district of Idaho 117,000 tons of lead are 
preduced annually, or more than 80 per cent of the United 
States production, and the industry in that State has been de- 
veloped altogether under the protective tariff. Lead mining 
there is the sole support of a community of 12,000, most of 
whom own their own homes, The pay is $3.60 to $4.75 a day 
of eight hours. No private corporation can employ an alien 
unless he has declared his intention to become a citizen. It is 
an American community. Besides the men in the mines there 
are thousands of others employed, transporting ore, smelting it. 
and in the distribution of the refined product. The value of 
that ore is nearly $14,000,000 and furnishes a livelihood for 
40,000. The mines in that State are carried on at a small 
profit, and any reduction in the tariff on lead will lead to the 
vanishing point in many cases, and to the point in others below 
the equitable return, causing distress and paralysis to business. 
In the three years 1909, 1910, 1911 there was a deficit of 
0.366 of a cent per pound of the lead produced. That was made 
up by the silver, which left an average surplus for the three 
years of $2,315,158 per annum, or about 8 per cent on the invest- 
ment. Crediting the silver, the cost of production and market- 
ing was 3.413 cents a pound, and the average selling price was 
4.401 cents. Deducting amortization payments left less than 
5 per cent return on the investment. 

After investigation W. R. Ingalls, a recognized expert, says 
in his book, Lead and Zinc in the United States, that the 
cost of producing lead in the Idaho district is in the neighbor- 
hood of 4 cents a pound, when silver is worth only 50 cents per 
ounce. The price in London for long periods has been lower 
than 3 cents a pound. With a duty of one-half or three-fourths 
of a cent a pound on lead in the ore and 25 per cent ad valorem 
on pig lead, instead of 1} and 24 cents a pound, the industry, 


price of pig lead in London from 
2.85 cents a pound. Freight to New York. would increase the 
price to 3.1 cents, and a 25 per cent duty would make the price 
3.88 cents. But the lead imports nearly all come in ores and 
bullion from Mexico to be smelted in bond. It is that lead that 
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will be retained. The proposed duty on lead bullion shows a 
reduction of 69.26 per cent, 
CHEAP LABOR IN MEXICAN MINES—LARGE IMPORTS CERTAIN. 

Besides their cheap labor Mexican producers have a great 
advantage in transportation. From the mines to the smelters 
and then to New York makes a total cost of transportation of 
$10 per ton of pig lead. From the Coeur d'Alene mines to New 
York costs $23 per ton, giving the Mexican mines an advantage 
of 0.65 cent a pound. The consumers are not likely to derive 
any substantial benefit. The largest consumption of lead is in 
the form of white-lead pigment, the price of which bears no 
fixed ratio to the price of pig lead. From 1895 to 1897, when 
the duty was one-half the present rate, the price of pig lead was 
1.229 cents per pound lower than from 1898 to 1911, but the 
price of white lead was only 0.490 cents a pound lower. In 
the fall of 1907 pig lead declined 2} cents a pound, but white 
lead fell only three-fourths of a cent a pound. Imports will 
have to increase greatly to receive as much revenue under the 
proposed rate as under the existing law. That will mean mil- 
lions of dollars sent out for lead instead of paying it as wages 
to American workmen, 

The ad yalorem 25 per cent proposed in this bill would have 
admitted at all times during the last 10 years foreign pig lead, 
so that it could have been sold much below the price of the 
domestic lead. The average London price during that period 
was 3 cents a pound, making the cost, duty paid, 3.75 cents a 
pound. The average New York price was 4.57 cents. The 
largest producers would have been unable to meet that competi- 
tion except by a sweeping reduction in wages. The prices in 
London and New York are substantially parallel—a low price in 
London means a correspondingly low price in New York. With 
an ad valorem duty on pig lead, the duty would be least when 
protection is most needed. The duty should be specific. Miners 
are paid $3.50 and $4.75 a day in the West for doing the same 
work for which 75 cents are paid in Mexico. 

WILL DECREASE THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The effect of the proposed reduced rate would be to close many 
mines under development and decrease the production of gold 
and silver. Smelting charges would be increased because of the 
lack of ores of the kind necessary for such work. The success- 
ful recovery of gold and silver from refractory ores depends on 
smelting them with lead ores, and the deficiency of such ores 
would cause an advance in the smelting charges and discourage 
precious-metal mining. The mines now work on a low margin, 
and many at a loss. There are always a large number of mines 
that do not pay, which are in the course of development, and 
under this large reduction in duty such development would 
cease, ‘The decline in the production in the United States would 
lead to an advance in the world's prices. In the meantime the 
mines would be closed, many flooded or caved, thousands of 
miners out of employment, railroads would suffer, smelters also, 
farmers lose markets for. many products, and the injury would 
be severe in many communities and States. Millions of dollars 
would be sent abroad to purchase lead, the price of which would 
adyauce, and the country would lose much and gain nothing. 

The gold production in the United States has declined. It 
was $91,685,168 in 1912, $96,890,000 in 1911, and $99,673,400 in 
1909. At the same time there is a large increase in gold used 
in the arts, amounting to $33,756,554 in the United States in 
1910, as compared with $24,445,797 in 1908 and $18,061,553 in 
1900. The only mining States where precious-metal mining pays 
are those that have the benefit of lead production and lead 
smelting. All of the lead produced in the far Western States 
comes from gold and silver ores, and shows a profit of only a 
fraction of a cent a pound. And this includes the benefit of the 
existing duty of 14 cents a pound. The tariff has been the de- 
ciding factor between profit and loss in mining. The mines of 
Tonopah and Goldfield, Nev. offer a case in point. They 
now produce more than one-tenth of the country’s annual gold 
product. But in their infancy they had to depend upon lead 
smelters to handle their product. If it had not been for the 
transportation and smelting facilities designed for handling low- 
grade and lead-bearing ores, it is doubtful if these mines would 
ever have tided past infancy. The Government can not con- 
sistently shut its eyes to the needs of an industry in which the 
tariff on lead seems to be the deciding factor between profit and 
loss. The lead-ore producers of the Rocky Mountain States 
have recommended a cut of 29.04 per cent in the rate of duty 

on lead in pigs, bars, and bullion, the form in which most of 
the imports are made, placing it on the same basis as lead in 
the ores, but there should be no greater reduction. The increas- 
ing use of both gold and silver in the arts leaves a decreased 
quantity for coinage or export. Some $40,000,000 comes from 
lead mines and smelting. There is nothing akin to monopoly in 
the mining industry. Excluding placers and copper mines, there 


were 8,352 nonproducing mines in the United States in 1910 
and 2,845 producing mines. The expenses of operation and de- 
velopment as compared with the value of the product left a 
deficit of $5,199,938. The only States in which the expenditures 
in developing gold and silver mines have not greatly exceeded 
the surplus of products mined are the ones that have had the 
benefit of neighboring lead production and lead smelting. 

For 10 years the annual revenue on lead has been $754,638, 
or 80 per cent more than the revenue as estimated in the bill 
introduced in the last Congress, House bill 18642. Hence the 
present duties are competitive. 

ZINC IMPORTS INCREASING—-WAGES AND CONDITIONS IN MEXICO, 

The present duty on zinc is a revenue duty, averaging $250,000 
annually, and the imports have increased under the present 
law. There is no monopoly or no foreign or cheap labor in the 
industry in this country. The disturbance of conditions in 
Mexico has lessened imports. There are many small pro- 
ducers of zinc. There are 15,000 men employed in that in- 
dustry, receiving from $2.59 to $5 a day. From 66 to 70 
per cent of the cost of manufacturing zine is expended in min- 
ing and concentrating. It costs $39.61 to produce and deliver 
to the smelters a ton of average Joplin zinc ore. In Mexico 
the cost is $20.96 to produce and deliver 14 tons containing the 
Same quantity of zinc, the difference being principally in wages. 

Consul General Hanna, of Monterey, Mexico, reported that 
wages in zinc mines were 50 cents a day in gold for a 10-hour 
shift. He reported that “miners live in caves, holes in the 
ground, or in thatched huts made of stones or sticks and covered 
with palm leaves or other such material.“ He stated that the 
shelter was lamentably insufficient in the time of rain, and that 
the men wore clothing of the rudest materials, leather sandals 
bound with thongs to protect the feet, and they had a limited 
variety of food, such as wheat or corn tortillas, beans, and 
coffee, and goat meat at intervals. At certain places in Mexico 
ore can be placed on the surface at a cost of $2 a ton, and at 
other mines it costs from $6 to $7 a ton. From a mine where 
large quantities of ore are shipped, though badly situated as 
regards transportation facilities, it can be laid down at smelters 
x ne United States for $22.57 a ton, containing 40 per cent 
of zinc. 

The consul at Saltillo says that the better ore in the Bonanza 
district contains 40 per cent of zinc, while other ore contains 
30 per cent, and the wages vary from 37 cents to 75 cents a day, 
making the cost of mining $2 a ton. 

The consul at Chihuahua gives the cost of mining am hauling 
to the smelters in Kansas as $12.32 a ton, American currency, 
for one mine, and for another $13.57, and for still another $9.75. 
That ore contains 35 to 45 per cent of zinc. The consul says 
that the living conditions of workmen are extremely humble. 
A man and his family live in a one-room shack, mud house, 
stone hut, or dugout. Their food is dried meat, tortillas from 
boiled pumpkin, beans, and coffee. The meals are cooked over 
a little fire made between stones and the family sleeps on 
blankets on the floor. 

INCONSISTENCY ON WOOL—-A SHAMEFUL COURSE, 

The United States is suited by nature for the production of 
wool in great variety and large quantities, but owing to higher 
wages and the difference in living in this country as compared 
with other woolgrowing countries the industry can not be suc- 
cessfully maintained here without a protective duty. The total 
value of the product of the country for the year ending Octo- 
ber 1, 1912, was $75,819,251. That industry is to be crippled 
by putting wool on the free list. This is done in defiance of 
the Democratic platform not to injure or destroy legitimate in- 
dustries, and also of the President’s assurance that the Demo- 
cratic Party does not propose anything approaching free trade. 
How is free wool in the Democratic free bill of 1913 reconciled 
with the 20 per cent duty of the Democratic bills of 1911 and 
1912? On wool manufactures a duty is proposed of 35 per cent 
ad valorem by the House, which has been changed in some re- 
spects by the Senate committee, being made lower on stockings, 
hose, and half hose, and 5 per cent higher on plushes, velvets, 
and other pile fabrics. But on such fabrics made wholly or in 
part of wool, or hair of the Angora goat, or other like animals, 
the duty is cut from the 50 per cent fixed by the House to 40 
per cent. This serious cut in the protection afforded to this 
industry means serious consequences, as is shown by the stop- 
page of work to a large extent in many mills and the prepara- 
tion of some manufacturers to close their business in this coun- 
try and operate in Europe. 

The Democratic House of the last Congress twice originated 
and passed bills providing for a duty of 20 per cent on wool. 
Twice the House agreed to a compromise with the Senate by 
which that rate was increased to 29 per cent, and once it 
actually passed such a bill over the President’s yeto. There 
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was no promise of free wool in the Demoeratic platform nor 
in the speeches of the party leaders. 

If reports are true, the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee at this. session agreed to a duty of 15 
per cent on wool, which was changed to free trade in wool at 
the suggestion of the President. At any rate, a handbook issued 
by the Ways and Means Committee before the duty on wool 
had been eliminated at the request of the President contained 
figures estimating what the revenue would be on the 15. per 
cent ad valorem duty. We have had as high as 63,964,876 
sheep in this country at one time, and sheep furnish a very 
valuable meat product consumed more by the working people 
than perhaps any other meat. But this industry will also be 
largely extinguished by the admission of such meat from for- 
eign countries and wool and sheep free of duty. The value of 
the manufactures of wool for 1909, as returned by the census, 
was $507,166,710, and $87,962,669 were paid out in wages in 
woolen and worsted mills. Those are now producing only 
about 50 per cent of their capacity, which will be still further 
reduced when this bill becomes a law. Foreign manufacturers, 
according to trustworthy reports, have taken orders in this 
country for vast quantities of woolen goods to be delivered when 
this bill takes effect. 


yY THE WILSON LAW HIGHER, BUT IT BROUGHT DISASTER. 


y" “fhe Wilson tariff law, under the Cleveland administration, 
imposed on cloths, knit fabrics, and so forth, equivalent ad valo- 
rem duties of about 48 per cent, as compared with 35 per cent in 
this bill. The industry under that former Democratic law was 
paralyzed, and an enormous number of workmen were thrown 
out of employment. Since that time wages have largely ad- 
vanced, and nearly $40,000,000 more in wages are paid out under 
the existing law than was the case under the last Democratie 
tariff bill. This will give some idea of what is in store for the 
country by this piece of legislation. 

Canada imposed a 35 per cent duty on woolen manufactures 
in 1898. In 1885 there were 241 woolen millis in that country, 
but in 1912, under this 35 per cent duty, there were only 78 
such mills. Thirty per cent of the mills closed in 8 years 
after that rate was imposed, and 13 years after the passage 
of that law two-thirds of the mills in operation when it passed 
had gone out of business. In 1899 the woolen and worsted mills 
of Canada produced nearly 14,000,000 yards of cloth, and last 
yeur they turned out a little over 7,000,000 yards, while the im- 
portations,on woolens and flannels, and so forth, increased from 
7,434,027 yards in 1893 to over 24,000,000 yards in 1912. That 
was the effect of a much less reduction in duties than is provided 
for under this bill, and wages, cost of operation, and so forth, are 
less in Canada than they are in the United States. There are 
about $450,000,000 invested in the manufacture of woolen goods 
which will be seriously affected by this bill when it takes effect. 
The value of the product as given by the last census was $507,- 
166,710. It is a great industry that has been built up under a 
protective tariff, and to strike such a disastrous blow at it means 
vast loss to a great number of persons. We know what the 
wages are in this industry in Europe. They are less than half 
as much im Great Britain as in this country, and if the wages 
paid in the mills alone were reduced one-half that would mean a 
loss of $45,000,000 to wage earners of this country, to say nothing 
of the enormous loss to the woolgrowers. It will not make 
woolen clothing cheaper to the masses: 

OPENING THE DOOR TO oyna Mosinee AEN DISCRIMINATION ON GOAT 
A 

Shoddy has been excluded from the United States by high 
tariff duties, and it was a wise policy, as it prevented the dis- 
eased rags of the world from being manufactured into cloth for 
the American people. This bill puts shoddy on the free list. 
We shall have plenty of shoddy goods for sale under this new 
law. as they are produced in Europe to a great extent. That 
will be one of the so-called advantages of this legislation. 

A fair illustration of what governed in the preparation of 
this bill was shown by the action of the House in placing a 
duty on the hair of the Angora goat, while putting wool on 
the free list. They have always been included in the same 
paragraph in the tariff, and there is no reason for any distinc- 
tion between the hair of the goat and the wool of the sheep. 
But the production of Angora goats is confined largely to Texas, 
and that is why a duty was retained on goat hair, while the 
wool of the sheep was put on the free list. There is compara- 
tively a small production of goat hair in this country, and im- 
posing a duty on it while making woo! free was a discrimina- 
tlon of a sectional character highly discreditable to the party 
responsible for it. The Senate committee has listened to the 
public indignation expressed because of this discriminatory ac- 


tion of the House and has placed Angora-goat hair on the free 
list along with wool, As Turkey and South Africa, the only 
countries where these goats can be obtained, absolutely forbid 
their exportation, it is unfortunate that the industry should be 
afforded no protection in this country. 

Wool and the hair of the Angora goat ought to be placed on 
the dutiable list. I shall offer at the proper time a substitute 
for Schedule K, providing for a duty on both. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Utah has now spoken. 
about three hours, and while he appears to be reasonably fresh 
at the end of that long period of time, I apprehend that the 
Senator would prefer to continue his remarks to-morrow. I will 
ask the Senator if he would not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am a little tired, and I should 
prefer to conclude my remarks to-morrow, if not interfering 
with the business of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should very much prefer 
that the Senator should go on until 6 o'clock. Is there any 
Senator on the other side of the Chamber ready to proceed? 

Mr. GALLINGER. In rejoinder to the inquiry of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, I will say that while we have a long 
list of Senators who propose to discuss the bill no one is ready, 
so far as I know, to continue the discussion this afternoon. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
North Carolina if he could inform this side of the Chamber as 
to the intention of Senators on the Demecratie: side to engage in 
the general discussion of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, I will say that I am not able to now state 
definitely how many speeches will be made on this side of the 
Chamber in the general discussion, but I think very few, prob- 
ably not more than two or three at the furthest. 

ER. Mr. President, it wili be observed that, 
so far as: Republican Senators are concerned, we have been very 
diligently discussing this bill since the report was made, follow- 
ing the speech of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sim- 
Mons], and I would suggest to the Senator from North Carolina 
that no progress out of the ordinary will be made by crowding 
us on this side. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to understand that I am seeking to erowd Senators on the 
other side. My inquiry was, whether, if the Senator from 
Utah suspended, there was anyone on the other side ready to 
take up the debate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator, in response to 
that interrogatory, that there is no Senator en this side pre- 
pared to go on to-day; but we are arranging so that there will 
be a continuous debate, so far as it is possible to bring that 
about. We have no disposition to hinder the consideration of 
the bill; in fact, we want to expedite it as much as possible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor) desires now to discontinue his remarks until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Rather than have it said, Mr. President, that 
there is any delay in the passage of this bill, I will proceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not saying that, and I do not wish the 
Senator from Utah to understand me as saying that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I am a little tired; I have been talk- 
ing now for about three hours, and I prefer to finish to-morrow. 
If I could get through to-night it would be a different thing, 
but I can not, and I should very much prefer to go on to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, Mr. President, I suggest that we pro- 
ceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, when we proceed with the 
reading of the bill there will be amendments offered probably 
from the beginning, and I think we ought to have the bill 
printed in the form that it is proposed to put it, so that we 
shall all have the data before us on our desks when the bill is 
taken up by paragraphs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not proposing to take up the bill by 
paragraphs for consideration; I am simply proposing to have 
the bill read. As it will have to be read at some time, I do not 
see why we might not oecupy the hour remaining this evening 
in reading the bill, not for amendment of course. I am not 
proposing to have read the committee amendments, but the bill 
has to be read, and we might just as well have it read this 
afternoon when we have the time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I had supposed the Senater would ask that 
the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that it be 
read for amendment. I had expected that to be requested. 
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because otherwise it would be read once and then would have 
to be read again for amendment, and the usual practice is—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think it is necessary to read it a 
second time for amendment. I think it is customary to read a 
bill once. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] in presenting 
the report asked that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. < 

Mr. SIMMONS. At that time. 

Mr. GRONNA. At that time; and that was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But that does not dispense with the neces- 
sity of reading the bill asa whole at some stage of the proceed- 
ings, and I was proposing that we should do that now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Tue formal reading of the bill having been 
dispensed with, it then will be read for amendment. Of course 
it will all have to be read, but from the very beginning of the 
reading amendments will be offered to every paragraph before 
the paragraph is adopted or rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the action of the Senate at the time of the 
presentation of the report dispensed with the necessity of the 
formal reading of the bill, of course I do not care to have it 
formally read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands, but the 
Chair does not know what the Recorp shows. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that 
I was not here at the time the bill was reported, and I was not 
aware that there was any order dispensing with the formal 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If it should prove to be the fact that the 
formal reading was dispensed with, all the reading that would 
be required would be to read the bill for amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not understand that 
that is what occurred. The Secretary can find out from the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair said he did not speak 
with authority, but it was the understanding of the Chair that 
that was the request of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We can refer to the Recorp and find out in 
a second. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that should prove not to have been 
done at that time, I will suggest to the Senator from North 
Carolina that if he will request that the formal reading be dis- 
pensed with I am sure we will all agree to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, Mr. President, at the suggestion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, I now ask unanimous consent 
that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill un- 
der consideration be dispensed with. Is there objection? ‘The 
Chair hears none, and the formal reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to suggest to the Senator from 
North Carolina that, of course, he is aware that those of us who 
expect to give more or less care to the reading of the bill and 
offer umendments to the various paragraphs have been waiting 
for the data referred to, otherwise it would necessitate a very 
great deal of clerical work in order to ascertain just what 
changes have been made, and that would be made useless, since 
the committee is going to furnish us the data. I understand 
the matter has been prepared by the various members of the 
committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I stated to the Senator from Kansas on 
Saturday, I think all the data have been prepared and are 
ready for the printers. The matter will go to them to-night, 
but the gentleman in charge of the work informs me that it is 
rather voluminous and the Printer says it probably will be 
Wednesday before we will be able to get the copies. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Wednesday of this week? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Wednesday of this week. 

Mr. SMOOT. What document is the Senator referring to? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am referring to a comparative statement 
prepared along the lines of the suggestion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that along the line of the handbook pre- 
pared by the House? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not exactly that, and yet somewhat 
mlong that line. It contains in parallel columns the present law, 
the House bill, and the Senate bill, with data under each para- 


graph showing imports, exports, unit value, production, and 
so on. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will venture to suggest to the Senator 
from North Carolina that, inasmuch as the Senator from Utah 
[Mr, Smoor] will consume a considerable part of the time to- 
morrow, I think there will be no difficulty in finding some other 
Senator who will take the remainder of that day and that we 
can well afford to wait until Wednesday morning, at least, for 
the data that have been promised and that are very important. 
I will venture to say that there will be no delay and that we 
would better have the data before the reading of the bill is 
commenced, because almost every item in the bill will be dis- 


cussed, : 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of that statement, I shall not make 
any objection to laying the bill aside at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to state, for the information of the 
Senator from Kansas, that by Wednesday morning at the latest 
there will be printed the comparison that I asked to have 
printed as a public document, and as soon as it is ready I will 
see that copies of it are placed on the desks of Senators. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that he can readily see that we ought not to begin to con- 
sider the bill by paragraphs until we have on our desks the data 
so essential to its intelligent consideration, That is the only 
reason I made the suggestion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Kansas surely has not 
understood me as suggesting that we take up the bill now for 
consideration by paragraphs? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Recor» shows that when the 
bill was reported from the committee the formal reading of it 
was dispensed with. It has been dispensed with twice now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, do I understand correctly, 
then, that unanimous consent has been given that the bill be 
temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that I had no objection to that 
course, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not know whether or not the order 
had been entered. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been. 

Mr, BRANDEGER. Then, to go on to another matter, Mr. 
President, this morning there came before the Senate the ques- 
tion as to the power of the Senate to order the printing of illus- 
trations in the CONGRESSIONAL Record without the consent of 
the Joint Committee on Printing. The then occupant of the 
chair, if I remember correctly, ruled that it could be done, and 
thereupon the Senate voted that it should be done. I have for- 
gotten whether it was done by a vote or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was a vote. 

Mr. BRANDEGHRE. I think it was a vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was submitted to the Senate, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was submitted to the Senate, and the 
Senate authorized it. There had been a difference of opinion 
expressed by different Senators before that was done. 

I think the matter is one of considerable importance. I think 
the act of January 12, 1895, which was an act of Congress and 
not an act of the Senate or of the House, was passed for the 
very purpose of taking away from either branch of Congress 
separately the authority to encumber the Recorp with all sorts 
of illustrations and diagrams, 

I was unable this morning to get a satisfactory answer to my 
question in relation to the matter, and so, in order to put in the 
Record my view of it, which, of course, will go for what it is 
worth and no more, I will read section 13 of the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1895, as it stands to-day: 

Src. 13. The joint committee shall have control of the arrangement 
and style of the CONGRESSIONAL Record, and while providing it 
shall be substantially a verbatim report of proceedings, shall take all 
needed action for the reduction of unnecessary bulk and shall provide 
for the publication of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD semi- 
monthly during the sessions of Congress and at the close thereof. 

That is a statute of the United States. In my opinion, one 
of the motives that induced Congress to place that provision in 
the statute was that out of senatorial courtesy, or out of the de- 
sire of one Member of the House to accommodate another, the 
Record should not be unduly inflated with maps and illustra- 
tions. I think it was the intention of Congress to place it be- 
yond the control of either branch of Congress to authorize this 
course, unless with the ‘consent of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 

In support of that view I read from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of February 20, 1912, at page 2353, the proceedings in 
the House, as follows: 


Mr. AKIN of New York. Mr. Chairman, I wish to introduce to the 
members of the committee here an object lesson on the full dinner pail 
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that they may have the same for their inspection — [Placing large 
illustration on Clerk's desk.] 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom did the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. Unperwoop. To the gentleman from New York [Mr. AKIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Five minutes. 

1598 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recognized for five 
minutes, 

Mr. Akix of New York. Mr. Chairman, that is a speech without 
words. {Laughter and applause.] I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BUTLER, I can see the force of that, Mr. Chairman, 

On the next day, at page 2404 of the Recorp, the RECORD 
discloses the following, under the head of “ Printing of illustra- 
tions in the Recorp”: ' 


Mr. AKIN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
hann LN of yesterday, in regard to the chemical schedule, printed 
ir. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the matter of illustrations, under the law, has 
to go to the Joint Committee on Printing, and the House can not 
control it, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. 

I now read from page 1007, volume 5, of Hinds’ Precedents of 
the House of Representatives, under subdivision numbered 7024, 
as follows: 

The insertion of bye) or diagrams in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
within the control of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

I am informed, and the record of the clerk of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing will show, though I have not been able to get 
it from him this afternoon, that at a time between the occur- 
rences in the House proceedings as given in the two passages 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp from which I have quoted, the 
request was made of the Joint Committee on Printing to print 
the illustration, and it was denied, and the Speaker of the House 
ruled that the House itself could not give the permission. 

I simply wanted to put this into the Recorp, if there be any 
doubt about it, in order to express my opinion that the action of 
the Senate this morning in authorizing the placing of the map in 
the Recorp was null and void and of no effect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I took the other side 
of this question, I desire to say a single word. 

It is a forced construction of the law that the matter of illus- 
trations is covered by this statute. The Joint Committee on 
Printing is authorized by section 13 of the statute practically to 
edit the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. If the Joint Committee on 
Printing had carried out the provisions of that act, the RECORD 
would not have been half so large as it is from month to month. 
A great deal of extraneous matter goes into the Recorp that 
might well be omitted. But the idea that the printing of a 
table that a Senator uses in his speech is a violation of the 
provisions of that statute, to my mind, is not tenable. In the 
first place, what the Senator from Iowa used was not a dia- 
gram; it was a table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was a map. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was a table in which he made com- 
parisons; and had I made that speech—which I wish I had 
been able to make, because it was an extremely able speech— 
I should have felt at liberty to have inserted the table in my 
speech as a part of it, just as I should have inserted any other 
table. To say that it comes under the inhibition of the stat- 
ute is to my mind not tenable, as I remarked before. 

In the next place, I can not believe that Mr. HINDS, or even 
the Speaker of the other body, if I may be permitted to allude 
to him, has any authority to say that the joint committee has 
jurisdiction over that matter. If we grant to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing the right to formulate a code of rules, as 
they seem to have done, which is going to control our action as 
a Senate, the committee is going to legislate for us; and I am 
never going to agree to that myself. 

I think the Senate acted wisely in voting that the Senator 
from Iowa could use the table which he had prepared as a part 
of his remarks; and while it may be wise to prohibit the in- 
troduction of some illustrations, I have been of opinion that if 
we should strike out a very considerable proportion of what 
goes into the Recorp and insert a picture now and then the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record would be more popular than it is at the 
present time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, make it an illustrated 
daily. . 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I agree that the Senate 
acted wisely when it did that, if it had the power to do it. 
I am very glad to have in the Recorp this map, as I perversely 
persist in designating it, because I think it will be useful and 
full of information. It was a map, Mr. President. It hung on 
the wall in plain sight of all Senators, and was a map of the 
United States of America, divided into States. The purpose of 
the map was to show by the figures which were affixed to each 
State the products of the State, and what proportion of protec- 
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fet they enjoyed out of the tariff, or something analogous to 
at. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would the Senator from Connecticut in- 
sist that in every instance where we designate the States, 
alphabetically or otherwise, for purposes of illustration, it is 
a map of the United States? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not at all. It never entered my head to 
claim that the insertion of the names of the States in the 
Recorp would be a map. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thought that was what the Senator said. 
I may have misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. No; on the contrary, the Senator from 
Connecticut stated that the map hung upon the wall; it was 
a map upon parchment or paper; and if I remember correctly, 
it was a colored map. It had the names of the States and 
various figures upon it. The Senator from Utah kindly sug- 
gested, and I believe some other Senator this morning sug- 
gested that he promised, that he would add to the map by 
writing on it some other figures to show something that he 
wanted to show, and the Senator from Iowa kindly gave him 
the use of the map for that purpose. It was a map, in my 
opinion, if I know what a map is. 

Section 13 of the act I read before provides as follows: 

And while providing that it shall be substantially a verbatim report 
of proceedings shall take all needed action for the reduction of 
unnecessary bulk. 

In my opinion that clearly gives the committee authority to 
reduce the bulk of the Recorp, and, while substantially it must 
contain a verbatim report of the proceedings, if a Member of 
Congress should stand up and insist on repeating the same 
rhapsody over and over again it would be clearly within the 
province of the Joint Committee on Printing to cut it all out 
except the original in the interest of reduction of unnecessary 
bulk. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator how they can 
reduce bulk until the bulk is made? This so-called map is 
not in the Recorp at all, and I do not see how the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing can reduce bulk by excluding a map that 
is not in the Record. After the map is inserted, if the com- 
mittee should take the responsibility to cut it out, as under 
this statute they might take the responsibility to cut out the 
speech the Senator made, possibly they might have some 
ground for taking that action. But until the bulk is an ascer- 
tained fact I do not see how the committee can reduce it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator takes the stand that in 
order to reduce the unnecessary bulk of the Recorp the com- 
mittee first has to create the Recorp in a condition of unneces- 
sary bulk and then withdraw a part of its own creation, I should 
not think that would be in the interest of the reduction of bulk 
or of economy of the Government's funds for printing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Manifestly the Joint Committeeon Printing 
can not meet in the evening and take the notes of the official 
reporters and proceed to blue-pencil the proceedings so as to 
reduce the bulk. That is an impossibility and carries with it 
the point I have made, that it can not be done. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In my opinion, it all comes right back to 
the sustaining of my contention about this matter; that is, 
that the members of the committee do not have to sit up nights 
in order to blue-pencil out what they have put in, but in my 
view of it the permission of the committee has to be obtained in 
advance before the map is put in. If they do not approve it, 
the unnecessary bulk is not created; the map does not get into 
the Recorp. Of course it is not confined to maps, but applies 
to any sort of illustration. . 

I say that under section 13 of the statute I think the com- 
mittee had authority to make these rules; and if they did, 
there can be no question that Congress delegated to the Joint 
Committee on Printing authority to say what illustrations— 
whether maps or other illustrations—may go into the RECORD. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought the Senator had finished. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have finished, if the Senator does not 
wish to ask me a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to say in this con- 
nection that I called attention this morning to the statute 
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which the Senator from Connecticut has read again. Clearly 
the statute was intended to cover cases of this kind. ` 

I think the Senator from Connecticut is eminently correct 
in saying that this is an illustration, It is a map. It is 
something that can not be reproduced from type, and therefore 
it is an illustration. We can not escape that conclusion. 

The Joint Committee on Printing has had vested in it author- 
ity to determine upon the arrangement of the Recorp and to take 
steps to control its bulk. For instance, a President’s message 
is offered in both Houses. The rule is that it can be printed 
only once in the Recorp. That is a perfectly reasonable rule, 
and yet it is a rule made by the Joint Committee on Printing. 
It is to regulate matters of that kind that this rule was adopted 
back in 1888. In 1895 Congress enacted the statute to which 
the Senator has called attention, showing that Congress never 
attempted to repeal the rule which was then in existence. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Was there not a previous statute, and 
had there not been other statutes prior to that, as far back as 
1873, in relation to the same matter? : 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so; but at any rate this rule has 
been recognized on all occasions. As the Senator has pointed 
out, as late as February 21, 1912, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives ruled that illustrations had to be referred to 
the committee. 

The doctrine is laid down in Hinds’ Precedents that— 

The insertion of maps or di ms in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
within the control of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

I find that on August 21, 1911, at pages 4264-4265 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Senator La Fotierre had an illustration 
that he desired to have printed in the Recorp, a kind of map. 
After attention had been called to this rule and the matter had 
been discussed pro and con, Senator La Fotterre made this 
motion, which was agreed to: 

Mr. President, if the Chair, then, will submit the motion which I 


it is: 
Prvfnat’ it is the sense of the Senate that the Joint Committee on 
Printing be authorized and directed to order the Public Printer to 


incorporate in the Recorp, in connection with my remarks, the map 
which I offer at this time. 

And that was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Florida if the action of the Senate this morning was not 
substantially a similar action? In other words, the Senate 
voted that the diagram, or whatever you may choose to call 
it—I call it a table—should be inserted in the Recorp. Instead 
of authorizing the committee to authorize the Public Printer, 
the Senate did it itself. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This motion recognizes that the power was 

vested in the joint committee by act of Congress; not merely 
by the Senate, but by both the House and the Senate. The 
Senate to-day attempted to undo the act of the whole Congress 
by itself directing the printing of this illustration in the 
Record. Here Senator LA Fotrerre recognized that this power 
was vested in the Joint Committee on Printing, and he simply 
got the expression of opinion of the Senate. It was merely 
advisory; it was not directory at all. It was merely advising 
the Joint Committee on Printing that the Senate thought it well 
to print the illustration in the RECORD. 
„Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I must have misunder- 
stood the Senator when he read what the Senate did in that 
instance. I clearly understood him to say that it was declared 
to be the sense of the Senate that the Joint Committee on 
Printing “be requested and directed,” and so forth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. “Be authorized and directed.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If it was directed,“ the Senator would 
not claim that it was purely advisory, would he? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; because the whole discussion pre- 
ceding that was based upon the proposition that the Senate 
did not have the power or authority to put this illustration in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator would not claim, would 
he, that the Senate had authority to “direct” the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I would not. I think perhaps the 
last word is erroneous; but it had authority to authorize the 
committee to allow it to be done. The whole discussion indi- 
cates that it was merely an expression of view on the part of 
the Senate that the Joint Committee on Printing should grant 
the request, and allow the illustration to be printed, which was 
done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I remember very vividly the 
request made by the Senator from, Wisconsin. It was I that 


objected at the time, calling attention to the law, and then the 
motion was made. After the motion was made the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing met, and the motion was presented to them 
for their action. The joint committee passed upon it, allowing 
the matter to be printed in the Recorp, and so instructed the 
Public Printer. 

Before an illustration or a map can be printed in the RECORD, 
the Public Printer requests that an order be issued from the 
Joint Committee on Printing; and he would not have printed 
the map at that time without the order. I do not know whether 
or not he will print this map in the speech of the Senator from 
Iowa without some kind of an order from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing; but I think it was a very bad precedent to 
establish, Mr. President; and we will have a great deal of 
trouble hereafter if this action stands without some kind of 
modification. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, in my view the Senator 
from Utah has announced in the last few words of his remarks 
where the chief practical trouble about this difference of con- 
struction comes in. The Public Printer has to get permission 
from somebody if an illustration is to be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The clerks in the Secretary’s office are 
puzzled about it; and where a statute of the United States pre- 
scribes that the Joint Committee on Printing may do certain 
things, the clerks look to them for an order to the Public Printer 
to do those things. When the Senate assumes authority of 
itself to do the same things, neither the Secretary's office nor 
the Public Printer knows whom to obey. 

I suppose in this particular instance there will be no conflict 
of authority, because I have no doubt the Joint Committee on 
Printing, after the Senate showed what it wanted done this 
morning, will issue the order; but then it will all be left in the 
dark, so far as the Public Printer and the Secretary’s office are 
concerned, because both have authority, and in the future no 
one will know whether the Senate can at any time override the 
Joint Committee on Printing or whether the United States stat- 
ute authorizes the Joint Committee on Printing exclusively to 
issue such orders. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to read section 13 
once again. I was here when this statute was enacted, and I 
remember it was called the Manderson bill. I never heard the 
question raised that it applied to tables and diagrams which 
ee a Senator’s speech. I never have supposed that it 

The joint committee shall have control of the arrangement and style 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD— 

I do not know what that means; I confess I do not; I do not 
soy aa they are going to do it unless they do it before it is 
printed. 


Shall have control of the arrangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that it l be substantially a 
verbatim report of the proceedings— 

Which that table was— 
shall take all needed action for the reduction of unnecessary bulk. 


Can anyone interpret that language to give the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing the right to decide that a table which is used 
to illustrate a Senator’s speech must be first submitted to that 
committee and that it must summon the members of the joint 
committee who might be out of the jurisdiction and hold up a 
Senator’s speech indefinitely as a result? I fail to interpret the 
language to mean that. I think the Senate acted wisely. I 
hope the Senate will not reverse its action. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I do not think the Senator states the 
point when he says that this would be construed to include 
tables which a Senator used in his speech. A table would be 
nothing when reproduced in the Rrconb, except some lines at 
right angles to each other and some figures and letters, all of 
which can be reproduced from the ordinary stock of the Printer's 
office. An illustration, an illustrated map particularly, is an 
entirely different thing; it has to be engraved specially in order 
to be put in the RECORD. y 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would add to my suggestion that there 
is not a word in the statute relating to an illustrated map. It 
is an assumption on the part of the joint committee that they 
have jurisdiction over a matter the statute did not give them 
jurisdiction over. If the committee is to control that matter 
the statute ought to be amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The statute does not use the word “ illus- 
trations” or the word “ maps,” nor is there a provision which 
uses the words “tables and figures.” The statute speaks in 
general terms of reducing the bulk and gives the committee 
authority to prescribe the style and make-up of the Recorp. It 
is not necessary under that language to assume that the com- 
mittee has to sit up every night and tell the Public Printer 
right on the spot exactly what the next morning’s Record shall 
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be. But I assume the committee provides a general system of 
rules—that the Recorp shall be a document of certain dimen- 
sions, at least as to length and breadth, the kind of type to be 
used, and so forth, leaving the thickness subject to us. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a word in connection 
with the suggestion that there may be something in this map 
that ought to appear in the Record or that the map itself ought 
to appear. I think it would be preity well agreed that every- 
thing that is shown on the map can be set out in the RECORD. 
For instance, it shows each State and the production of each 
State. All the figures and the whole data as shown by the map 
can be covered without inserting the map. It will be no de- 
traction from the speech at all if the map is not inserted. 

Another reason for this rule, Mr. President, is that if illus- 

trations are to be ordered inserted in the RECORD by the Senate 
without any reference to the committee we are liable to find 
ourselves here inserting colored illustrations, and the Printing 
Office is not prepared to do that kind of work. It has to be 
done outside, and there would be a delay of the Recorp—it 
might be for weeks—in inserting illustrations, because they are 
to be set forth in various colors, and so forth. That is one 
reason why this matter ought to go to the committee, and I am 
sorry that the precedent is about to be set that it can be or- 
dered without a reference to the committee. 
* Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon me? Why could 
we not have a regular cartoonist and a daily illustrated RECORD, 
with proper headlines and loving and lovable caricatures of our 
friends across the Chamber? Why not employ Berryman for 
that purpose? He would be a very good man. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that shows the importance of a 
motion to reconsider. I move that the action of the Senate be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the importance of this 
matter may well be stated in a few words. The Printing Office 
has outline maps of the United States to-day with mortised 
spaces in which it can insert figures. It will cost the Govern- 
ment of the United States $5 to reproduce this table, which I 
call it, which the Senator from Iowa used in his speech. It 
may be an important question to be reconsidered and acted 
upon, and while I shall interpose no factious opposition to it I 
really think that it is made a great deal more of than the facts 
of the case warrant. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the motion was adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved by the Senator from 
Florida that the Senate reconsider the action taken with refer- 
ence to the table or map ordered to be inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: . 
Colt 


Lane Smoot 
Lea 


con Fall Sterling 
Brandegee Fletcher Lewis Swanson 
Bristow Gallinger Oliver Thomas 
Bryan ames pees Thompson 
Burton Johnston, Ala. Robinson Tillman 
Catron Kenyon Sheppard Warren 
Chilton Kern Smith, Ga. Williams 


Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], is necessarily absent. I will let this 
announcement stand for the rest of the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-two Senators have answered 
on the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. BACON. I ask that the names of the Senators who have 
not responded be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the names 
of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. Jones, Mr. MCLEAN, Mr. SAULSBURY, 
Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Surrn of South Carolina, and Mr. VARDA- 
MAN answered to their names when called. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia and Mr. BORAH entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have responded 
to their names—not a quorum, . 

. Mr. BACON. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the presence of absent Senators. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Pending that motion I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I hope not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 

the Senator from New Hampshire that the Senate adjourn. 

The Senate refused to adjourn, there being on a division— 
ayes 17, noes 21. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no quorum voting. 


Mr. BACON. 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia moves 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to request the attendance 
of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. SHIVELY, Mr. POINDEXTER, and Mr. 
MARTINE of New Jersey entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
that I hand to the Secretary the names of the Senators who 
are engaged in committee work on what is known as the lobby 
investigating committee rather than call cut their names, as I 
wish to explain their absence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No business can be done in the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nothing can be done except to se- 
cure the presence of a quorum or to adjourn. 

Mr. LEWIS. Is it determined that there is no quorum 
present? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. WEEKS, and Mr. LA FOLLETTE en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. OLIVER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that the Senate adjourn. [Put- 
ting the question.] By the sound the “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. OLIVER. I call for a division. 

The Senate refused to adjourn, there being, on a division— 
ayes 15, noes 22. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I inquire if a quorum is present? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. 

Mr. STONE entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BACON. I ask unanimous consent that the order in- 
structing the Sergeant at Arms to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators be vacated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
order will be vacated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to have the motion 
I made noted as pending, leaving the matter before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was about to appeal to 
the Senator, inasmuch as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUM- 
MINS] is not present nor the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], who occupied the chair when the action was taken, 
that he allow the matter to go over. I will say to the Senator 
that I think by a little diplomacy this matter can be arranged 
so that there will be no trouble to-morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to say in that connection that 
the Joint Committee on Printing meets to-morrow morning at 
11 o'clock, and I have no doubt the whole matter can be dis- 
posed of then. That is one reason why I wanted to have the 
motion to reconsider acted on to-day. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. d 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 8 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, July 22, 1913, at 12 o’clock m. 


Mr. President, a quorum is not needed on that 


The Sergeant at Arms will execute 


In the absence of objection, the 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 21, 1913, 
MINISTER. 
Albert G. Schmedemann to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Norway. 
UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE. 
Jeremiah Neterer to be United States district judge for the 
western district of Washington. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIS, 
Benjamin F. Neal, Toledo. 
MICHIGAN. 
William S. Drew, Augusta. 
Paul Harrison, Bloomingdale. 
Henry M. Jacobs, Hamtramck. 
John W. O'Leary, Brooklyn. 
Charles Snelling, Elsie. 
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MINNESOTA, 
M. Brixius, Watkins. 
C. H. Dickey, Wayzata. 
Erick Erickson, Murdock. 
William H. Franklin, Dodge Center. 
P. O. Fryklund, Badger. 
Alfred W. Johnson, Sebeka. 
C. F. Lieberg, Clarkfield. 
E. S. Scheibe, Cloquet. 
Louis A. Schwantz, Evansville, 


NEBRASKA, 

C. F. Beushausen, Loup City. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
James L. Minahan, Geddes. 
TEXAS. 

J. W. Hardeastle, Lexington. 

WYOMING, 
Elizabeth W. Kieffer, Fort Russell. 


SENATE. 


Tuespay, July 22, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. FLETCHER and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LANE presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Union, 
Oreg., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation com- 
pelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Branch No. 61, 
United National Association of Post Office Clerks, of Portland, 
Oreg., remonstrating against any change being made in the 
eight-hour law relative to employees in the postal service, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of Joseph Bernhardt, of Port- 
land, Oreg., praying for the enactment of legislation granting to 
certain applicants the right to settle upon and purchase from 
the United States for the sum of $2.50 per acre the land which 
they applied to purchase from the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co., should the same be decreed or declared to be forfeited 
to the United States, ete., which was referred to the Committee 
on Publie Lands. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2801) for the relief of settlers on unsurveyed lands 
of the public domain. 

Mr. JONES. This bill is submitted by the Commercial Club 
of Seattle, Wash., together with resolutions of the club. It re- 
lates to public lands occupied by settlers within the primary or 
indemnity grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad. I move that 
the bill and accompanying resolutions be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publie Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By Mr. LAND: 

A bill (S. 2802) to authorize any farmer or association of 
farmers, any fruit grower or association of fruit growers, or 
other person or persons to manufacture, denature, and sell alco- 
hol, and providing penalties for a violation thereof. 

Mr. LANE. The bill permits farmers, fruit growers, and 
others to use the waste produce of their farms, such as vege- 
tables and fruits, for the purpose of making it into denatured 
alcohol without the restriction of the present law. There are 
millions of bushels of fruit and vegetables which go to waste in 
this country, and which farmers are denied the use of, and from 
which they make no profit, for the reason that the restrictions 
of the present law are so great they can not take advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It seems to me the bill should go to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can go to the Committee on 
Finance. It will be so referred. 


L—163° 


By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2803) relating to the syndicating or otherwise sup- 
plying to newspapers, magazines, or other periodicals admitted 
to the privileges of the mail as second-class matter, reading, 
editorial, illustrative, or other matter, and forbidding the inser- 
tion therein of matter specially paid for unless plainly marked 
advertisement,“ and prescribing penalties for the violation of 
the provisions herein; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2804) to amend section S7 of the Judicial Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2805) granting an increase of pension to Jennie A. 
Norton (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 2806) relative to the appointment, pay, and rank of 
chief warrant officers in the Revenue-Cutter Service; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2807) providing for a special study by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of diseases among sheep and goats and 
making appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2808) authorizing negotiations with certain coun- 
tries regarding the exportation of goats to the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2809) granting an increase of pension to Alfred L. 
Cain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2810) for the relief of the heirs of Joshua Nicholls; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 2811) to establish a fish-cultural station on Long 
Island, in the State of New York; to the Committee on 
Fisheries. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $6,000 to make suitable provision for the heirs of Angelo 
Albano, an Italian subject, who was killed at Tampa, Fla., 
September 20, 1910, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
general deficiency appropriation bill, which was ordered to be 
printed, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read, 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 139, submitted by Mr. 
Fatt on the 19th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the constitutional rights of American citizens should 
protect them on our borders and go with them throughout the world, 
and een American citizen residing or having property in any forei 
count: s entitled to and must given the full protection of the 
United States Government, both for himself and his property. 

Mr. FALL. I have no desire, Mr. President, to debate tle 
resolution at all nor to precipitate any discussion upon it. I 
can not see that there is any necessity for a reference of the 
resolution. It is short and is easily understood. It was a part 
of the platform of one of the great parties in the last campaign. 
It was presumably discussed and understood before the people, 
and apparently by a large number of them approved, or, at any 
rate, acquiesced in. 

As I said, I do not care to go into a full discussion now nor 
to precipitate any debate upon the subject. I note, however, 
that on yesterday the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, was prepared 
to move the reference of the resolution to that committee. I 
think no Senator here can have any more respect for or con- 
fidence in the ability of the Foreign Relations Committee to 
handle matters of this kind which are necessary for considera- 
tion by a committee before being considered by the Senate than 
I have, but in view of the history of this resolution I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. BACON. I could not hear a word the Senator said. I 
do not know whether other Senators were more fortunate or 
not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will state to the Senator from New 
Mexico that the resolution is before the Senate in its regular 
order. 

Mr. FALL. I am informed by those more familiar with the 
rules than I am that unanimous consent is not necessary for 
the consideration of the resolution. 
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My suggestion, if the Senator from Georgia did not hear me, 
was that the resolution should be passed; that there is no 
necessity for a reference of it. As to the resolution, it is 
easily understood. Every Senator here knows exactly what it 
is, and presumably those on the other side particularly knew 
exactly and know now precisely what the purpose of it is. 

I am sure there will be no objection to the passage of the 
resolution from this side of the Chamber, and I hope none 
from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I am not authorized, however, to speak for the 
Senators on this side. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to say to the Senator that I would 
not consent to the passage of the resolution at this time. I do 
not know exactly how far the resolution goes. It seems to me 
to be a most important one. 

As I understand the resolution it means about this: That if 
some person is not satisfied with conditions in the United States 
and wants to go to a foreign country and engage in business and 
gets into trouble there, he can embroil in war all the people 
of the United States by an attempt to protect him and his 
Property. I am not in favor of the policy if that is the effect 
of the resolution. I would not want to consent to its passage 
at this time without consideration. It should be considered 
most carefully. 

Mr. FALL. I understand the effect of the resolution to be 
this: At least one of the great parties of the United States 
stood ready before the last election and said to the people that 
they propose to follow the time-honored doctrine of this country, 
as I have always understood it, that where an American citizen, 
even in a foreign country, was obeying the laws of that country 
and was legally there in that country, pursuing his daily avoca- 
tions or his business pursuant to the laws of that country, not 
at fault himself, he was to be protected to the full extent of 
the power of this Government to protect him in his property, 
in his life, and in his liberty. I understand this is a reiteration 
of that doctrine, and it is with that understanding that I ask 
for the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Myers Smith, Ga. 
con Gallinger Norris Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Hitchcock O'Gorman Smoot 
orah Hollis Pae Sterling 
Brady James Perkins tone 
Brandegee Johnston, Ala. Pittman Sutherland 
Bristow Jones Poin nson 
Bryan Kenyon Pomerene 
Burton Kern Ransdell Thompson 
Catron Lane Robinson Thornton 
Chilton Lea 1 n 
k. W. Lewis Sheppa Townsend 
larke, Ark. E Sherman * 
mn clean 7 Weeks 
Pillineha NMarzn Va. de Willems 
liingham 5 
Fall a ne, N. J. Smith, Arjz. Works 


Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Sir] is absent from the city and is paired with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to state that the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. STEPHENSON] are unavoidably absent from the city. I 
desire this notice to stand for the remainder of the day. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered on the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not propose to discuss now, 
nor do I understand it to be the desire of the Senate that there 
should be a discussion, as to the question of the correctness 
or the incorrectness of the proposition contained in the resolu- 
tion. What may be an abstract and correct statement of a prin- 
ciple it may not be expedient to express and announce without 
reference to the particular circumstances at the time and with- 
out reference to the application which may be sought to be made 
of it. 

A declaration of principle which is correct in itself may, when 
intended to be applied to a particular situation, require elabora- 
tion and amplification, Otherwise the purpose of the declara- 
tion may be misunderstood, and an improper construction may 
be put on the words of the declaration. 

Everyone knows, Mr. President, that we are now in a posi- 
tion of very grave responsibility. Everyone knows that there 
are conditions which make that responsibility to those of us 
who sit here to-day one to which no man who values his obli- 
gation can shut his eyes. In view of the gravity of the present 


situation I think I may safely say that any enunciation, in 
which it is proposed that there shall be an expression by the 
Senate affecting the present situation, should be most carefully 
considered by us under the particular advice of the committee 
which the Senate has constituted for that purpose with reference 
to questions of that character. 

Words are very serious things at times, and this is one of 
those times. The words which should be uttered should be care- 
fully considered and weighed. ‘Therefore, Mr. President, with- 
out discussing the question at all as to whether or not this 
resolution enunciates the truth, or whether there ought to be an 
expression of the truth at this time, I respectfully say that the 
resolution should be considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and I move its reference to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator fronr Massachusetts? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. What portion of the resolution—I have not a 
copy of it before me—is it that the Senator from Georgia thinks 
is incorrect or wrongly stated? 

Mr. BACON. Has the Senator understood me to suggest that 
there was any part of the resolution that was incorrect or 
wrongly stated? 

Mr. LODGE. I am trying to find out. 

Mr. BACON. Well, if the Senator had listened he would have 
heard that I had expressly stated to the contrary. 

Mr. LODGE. I listened to every word the Senator said. 

Mr. BACON. I stated expressly that I did not intend to dis- 
cuss the question whether it was or was not; and I suppose the 
Senator from Massachusetts heard that. 

Mr. LODGE. I did, and I do mean to discuss the resolution. 
That is just it. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 
chooses to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to discuss the resolution, and I am ask- 
ing what there is in the resolution—I am not now speaking of 
the expediency of passing it—that is not sound? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I am addressing myself solely, 
to the question of expediency, and not to the question as to 
whether or not there is a correct enunciation of a sound 
principle. 

Mr. President, if we are to consider-this question now, of 
course, there will be consideration as to whether or not the 
resolution is sufficient in itself or whether it should be added 
to and amplified in any way. We could not shut our eyes to 
the fact; we all know what the purpose of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] is. The Senator from New Mexico 
desires that this shall be an enunciation on the part of the 
Senate of the proposition that the United States Government 
should by force undertake to redress any wrong which may be 
recognized as having been committed in Mexico upon American 
persons or upon American property. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. FALL. I think the Senator from Georgia possibly is 
considering matters from another standpoint when he attributes 
to the Senator from New Mexico purposes which the Senator 
from New Mexico has not expressed on the floor at this time or 
at any other time. I think that the Senator from Georgia is at- 
tributing to the Senator from New Mexico motives possibly, 
to which he certainly has not given utterance with reference 
to his purpose in introducing the resolution. If the Senator 
from New Mexico had added a second resolution to this, as 
under the circumstances he might well have done, authorizing 
the President of the United States to use the land and naval 
forces of the United States to carry out the purposes of the 
resolution when, in the discretion of the President, such course 
might be necessary, then the sentiments attributed to the 
Senator from New Mexico by the Senator from Georgia might 
have been correct, but so far the Senator from New Mexico has 
expressed no such sentiments. 

Mr. BACON, Well, I may have drawn an ineorrect conclu- 
sion from the utterances which the Senator from New Mexico 
has made upon this floor. If so, of course I do not wish to 
misrepresent him. I had certainly understood from what I 
have heard the Senator heretofore say that that was substan- 
tially his attitude. If it is not, of course I do not wish to 
attribute anything to him which he does not profess. 

Mr. FALL. Does the Senator have reference expressly to 
the speech I made here on July 22 of last year and to the 


The Senator can proceed, if he 
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remarks which I made subsequently, and particularly to those 
made prior to the meeting of the Baltimore convention? 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I yielded to the Senator 
from New Mexico. I do not know how far he desires me to 

ield. 

z Mr. FALL. The Senator from Georgia has attributed to the 
Senator from New Mexico certain purposes in offering this 
resolution, and he says now that he arrives at the purposes 
of the Senator from New Mexico by virtue of other expressions 
which the Senator from New Mexico has made on the floor; 
and I ask the Senator if those other expressions to which he 
refers were those made in July of last year and prior to the 
Baltimore convention. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not recall the exact dates 
of the speeches with which the Senator from New Mexico has 
entertained the Senate, and I think I made the proper amende, 
if such may be needed, when I stated that if I had in my con- 
struction of what the Senator had said misrepresented him I 
did not wish to be understood as insisting upon that construc- 
tion of his language. I do not know how he could expect me 
to go further than that. I will say to him very frankly that 
the general impression which has been made upon myself—I do 
not know whether or not it has been made upon other Sena- 
tors—by several utterances of the Senator upon this floor, the 
dates of which I can not recall, has been to the effect which 
I have indicated; but I do not wish to misrepresent the 
Senator, and, of course, I shall not insist upon that if he dis- 
claims it. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator purposes to limit the Senate 
to an expression of this kind at such a time without a consid- 
eration as to whether or not there should be, if any expression 
is made at all, additional expressions in connection with the 
resolution to prevent any misunderstanding of any declaration 
now made. I do not know that any resolution on the subject 
is required. If there is anything of the kind necessary, it seems 
to me much better that it should be put in a concrete form. This 
resolution would refer to the Balkan States as well as to Mexico. 
If the Senator from New Mexico has in view only Mexico in 
making the utterance, and if the conditions are such as to re- 
quire any declaration from us, let us have it in a direct, concrete 
form, where we can meet it and judgé of it and weigh it; but 
the proposition I make is that a matter of this gravity, involv- 
ing such serious interests and considerations, should not be 
acted upon by the Senate without a reference to the committee 
charged particularly with that subject. 

I am sorry that my very learned and distinguished and hon- 
ored colleague upon that committee, the Senator from Massaehu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce], would so far permit his present attitude of 
energy—I started to say “ bellicose” attitude, but I am afraid 
the Senator might not relish that word—to lead him astray from 
what I have always heretofore understood him to be very 
carefully guarding; that is, the propriety of everything of this 
kind, before it is considered and passed upon by the Senate, 
receiving the careful attention of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and that a matter of this kind should not be hurried 
to the consideration and expression of the Senate without the 
opportunity for that careful consideration and examination 
which can not be given by the Senate at large at such a time, 
and which can only be given by the patient and careful exami- 
nation which the committee has the opportunity to give to it. 

Mr. President, if I stopped to analyze this resolution and to 
discuss the propriety of its approval from the standpoint of its 
correctness—I care not whether it is founded on the Democratic 
platform or upon something else—there might be some very 
just criticisms made upon it. For instance, what constitutional 
right has a citizen of the United States in Mexico? What 
constitutional right has a citizen of the United States in the 
Balkan States? 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BACON. I will yield for a question or a suggestion, but 
I do not yield now for a speech. The Senator will have his 
opportunity later. 

Mr. FALL. Very well; I will answer the Senator later. 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator for any suggestion he 
wishes to make. 

Mr. FALL. I understood that the Senator had asked a ques- 
tion which I thought in my very feeble way I might be some- 
what prepared to answer offhand, but I will answer it in my 
own time. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator did nat indicate his purpose when 
he rose. I am perfectly willing that the Senator shall answer 
now. 


Mr. FALL. I think possibly. Mr. President, that it might be 
better to allow the Senator to conclude his remarks, and then I 
will have an opportunity to answer. 

Mr. BACON. I do not intend, unless the sense of the Senate 
should indicate that such is its desire, now to enter into an 
elaborate discussion of this questzon. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, allow me to disabuse the mind of 
the Senator of the idea that I want to make a speech. If I 
want to make a speech, I can make it in my own time and not 
by interrupting him. Therefore I thought the statement of the 
Senator that he would yield to me for a question or for a cer- 
tain purpose, but not for the purpose of making a speech, was 
a little uncalled for. I will have the opportunity, I presume, of 
making a speech; but that is not my purpose. The Senator 
asks what constitutional right has an American citizen abroad? 
I think that has been decided so often that the question easily 
answers itself. 

Mr. BACON. I did not have even a remote allusion to the 
Senator in the suggestion I made, to which he is replying with 
so much heat. I was speaking about myself, and not about 
him. It had been suggested that something might be said after 
I finished my speech, and I simply said I did not propose to 
make a speech. I do not know that that utterance should give 
any particular offense to anybody or excite any particular feel- 
ing. That is all I meant. 

Mr. FALL. Allow me to assure the Senator from Georgia 
that the Senator from New Mexico has taken no offense and 
has not imagined that any offense was intended at all; but the 
Senator’s words were that he would yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico for certain purposes, but not for the. purpose of 
making a speech. The Senator from New Mexico did not 
interrupt for the purpose of making a speech. 

Mr. BACON. I have no objection whatever to that, Mr. 
President. The Senator went on, then, to say that he would 
speak after I had finished my speech, I simply meant to say 
that I did not intend to make any speech at this time. I do 
not know why it was necessary to recur to what had previously 
occurred and take up unnecessarily the time of the Senate.upon 
such a matter as that. 

I do not propose at this time, Mr. President, to go into an 
elaborate discussion of this question. I do not think it is the 
proper time for it. I say that, if this is a matter recognized 
by the Senate as one which should now have the consideration 
of the Senate, it should come to the Senate in a proper form 
after consideration by the committee charged with that work. 
Therefore I do not propose now to discuss the resolution unless 
it is developed, as I have said, to be the sense of the Senate 
that it should be now discussed; and, Mr. President, if it is 
now to be discussed, I shall insist that the resolution shall be 
put in a shape to relate to that which doubiless the Senator had 
in his mind when he introduced the resolution. The Senator 
did not have the Balkan States In his mind, although there is 
a war over there, nor did he have in his mind any other coun- 
try in which war might break out to-morrow. Every Senator 
will recognize that the Senator had Mexico in his mind; and 
if we are going to pass a resolution which is intended to apply 
to Mexico, let us be honest and put it in shape to mean exactly 
what it says and to say what it means, and not by indirection 
or by general expression seek to commit the Senate to the dec- 
laration of a principle the application of which is intended for 
a particular purpose, and not for a general purpose. 

Mr. President, I will not move to lay this resolution on the 
table, because the Senator has given notice that he desires to 
say something and I have no desire to cut him off; but I do 
say that, if the temper of the Senate is such that they think 
the matter should be considered, I desire that it shall go to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and if such is not the 
desire of the Senate, then we might end it in another way. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I had no intention of being 
“ bellicose” in the question I asked, nor am I aware that I 
have opposed the reference of this resolution to the committee; 
but I had a curiosity to know just what there was in it which 
was objectionable. It now appears that there is some fault to 
be found with the phraseology and the use of the word “ con- 
stitutional.” 

I take it that the American citizen's constitutional rights go 
with him to the border, but when it comes to his constitutional 
rights going with him throughout the world, I should person- 
ally have phrased it differently; I think I should have been 
inclined simply to say “the rights of American citizens.” How- 
ever, I have no desire to discuss this resolution on that particu-’ 
lar point. It is taken from the Democratice platform, which I 
understood was in large measure prepared by the present Sec- 
retary of State and by the distinguished Senator from New 
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York [Mr. O’Gorman], who is entirely capable of defending his 
own phraseology from every point of view if he happens to be 
responsible for it. 

The intent of the first sentence of the resolution is plain 
enough. It is that the rights of American citizens, constitu- 
tional on the border and international in the rest of the world, 
should protect them. I for one am not ready to vote against 
that proposition. I think it is perfectly sound. The other state- 
ment is that every American citizen is entitled to full protection 
in a foreign country, both for himself and his property. I take 
it that is an equally sound proposition, and I should be sorry to 
vote against it, because I think the American citizen abroad is 
possessed of all the rights that are given him by treaties and 
by international law and is entitled to the protection which is 
given him by the law of nations. I can not conceive why any- 
body should want to question that. 

Those are the two general propositions. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] doubts the expediency of dealing with the 
matter at this time. I am not speaking of the reference, which 
is one method of dealing with it. That which I speak of now 
is the substance of the resolution, and I wish to call attention 
to the fact that in the same platform from which these words 
are taken there is also this statement: 


Our platform is one of 5 which we believe to be essential 
to our national welfare. ur peaga are made to be kept when in 
office as well as relied upon during the campaign. 


Mr. President, is it possible that we can not consider and, 
if necessary, act upon two abstract principles like these, be- 
cause those very principles are now being violated in a neigh- 
boring country? It seems to me that would be an unfortunate 
attitude to take at this time. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Massachusetts permit 
me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. BACON. Of course, there is always latitude of construc- 
tion in any language which may be used. In view of the appli- 
cation which is doubtless in the minds of all Senators when 
we are called upon to pass upon this resolution, in the ex- 
pression— 

A ve meriean citizen ding or hav in any for- 

din coats i entitled to and —.— be vives: ane 8 ot the 
United States Government, both for himself and his property— 
I want to ask the Senator if he would understand that to 
mean that if an American citizen 200 miles from the border, 
or 500 miles from the border, had property which he had pur- 
chased there, he himself bearing the management and control 
of it, and there should be an outrage committed upon that 
property and the American citizen, if you please, should be 
imprisoned, does the Senator understand that to mean that it 
would be the duty of the United States Government, if this 
proposition is recognized as a correct one, to send an armed 
force to liberate him? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly not, Mr. President. Those principles 
do not commit us to war. 

Mr. BACON. That not being the case, the Senator at once 
is brought to confront the fact that in giving utterance to a 
principle of that kind, in view of the present conditions, we 
should give utterance to it in such a way as not to commit 
us to something to which the Senator himself says he would not 
agree. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if I may “butt in 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. STONE. If an American citizen were imprisoned in a 
foreign country and despoiled of his property, and if he could 
not be speedily released by diplomatic intervention through 
peaceable means, I for one would be willing to send an armed 
force into the country to take care of him. 

Mr. BACON. There are too many “ifs” in what the Senator 
proposes, though. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when I replied to the Senator 
from Georgia he asked if that meant sending down an army. 
It does not, in my opinion, for there are many steps which pre- 
cede the use of military force. There are, in the first place, 
the usual diplomatic methods of enforcing our rights, which, of 
course, must be exhausted before further steps are taken. If 
such occurrences have existed in Mexico as have been referred 
to by the Senator from Missouri, it is our duty to put into 
operation every recognized engine of diplomacy for the protec- 
tion and rescue of any American citizen under such circum- 
stances, 


No doubt a point can be reached where a nation so maltreats, 
outrages, wrongs, and possibly kills the citizens of another ` 
nation that if diplomatic methods fail the only resort is to 
armed force. We are not, perhaps, in that situation to-day. 
I trust and believe we are not. But, setting aside the question 
of the wording of these propositions—which, even if they might 
be better phrased, are perfectly clear in their intent—I think 
the announcement to this country and to Mexico that we will 
not pass a declaration of general principles of this sort is a very 
serious thing to do. 

The resolution is here. We can not escape it. We must act 
upon it. To fail to act upon the resolution, or to lay it on the 
table, or to reject it, would be practically equivalent to saying 
that we are not prepared to protect our citizens in Mexico. 
Therefore it is not a question which can be brushed aside as 
an unimportant declaration of general principles upon which it 
is not expedient at this moment to act. 

To my mind it would be a very serious thing for the Senate 
to refuse to take proper action upon the principles set forth in 
the resolution and proposed for our action. It can not be that 
we have reached the point where we are unable or unwilling or 
afraid to affirm general propositions of this kind, which have 
nothing to do with war, of course, but are simply abstract 
declarations of the right and the duty of the Nation to protect 
its citizens abroad. It may not be necessary to make such 
declaration in a resolution; but the resolution is here, requiring 
action, and I think proper action should be taken upon it. 

Of course I have no objection to the reference of the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Foreign Relations. I think that is 
the proper course. But I do not think the resolution should be 


lightly dismissed, because negative action will be much more 


serious than affirmative action upon it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the resolution is to be 
passed it ought to be amended. It reads: 

That the constitutional righ 
them on our borders, and oe aren Baye thnseakent tae — * * 

The Constitution of the United States can not go with any 
American citizen throughout the world. It stops at the border. 
It does not make any difference who worded the resolution 
originally, or whether it was in a Democratic platform or not. 
That is a mere ad hominem crumb. It is absurd for any legis- 
lative body to make the assertion that the constitutional rights 
of its citizens exist upon the territory of foreign countries. 
What was meant, I suppose, was that the constitutional rights 
of American citizens should protect them on our borders, and 
that their rights under the law of nations should go with them 
throughout the world. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word more. Farther on it reads: 
JJ. tr kink went be. given the aeaa 
of the United States Government, 

That also is not sound international law. I suppose what 
was meant was must be given the full protection of the law 
of nations by the United States Government. 

If the resolution were amended so as to read in that way, 
it would be only an abstraction. It would be the utterance of a 
truth which nobody would dispute anywhere, at any time. But 
I differ with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] when he 
draws the conclusion that because it is an abstraction it might 
be useless. I think it would be a very good thing to strengthen 
the arm of the Secretary of State with a resolution of this sort 
at this time, properly amended. 

I do not think we need make ourselves absurd in the wording 
of the resolution, however, simply because somebody else, some- 
where else, worded it wrongly at the beginning. The persons 
who chose this language were not considering then the delicate 
international question involved. They were considering simply 
the appearance of the thing to the American people. The ad- 
jective “constitutional” has become so constantly a prefix of 
the word “ rights” that I suppose it slips in by force of habit 
of thought. 

I think that to utter an abstract truth of this sort, which no 
nation can dispute, which no lawyer can dispute, which no 
American would dispute, and send it out as a resolution of the 
United States Senate, would be the greatest possible aid that 
we could give to our diplomatic forces in wrestling with the 
problem at our southern border; and all the more so because 
it is worded in such phraseology that it may apply to anybody, 
anywhere, as well as to Mexico and the forces operating there. 

I agree with both the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopet] that before the 
resolution passes the Senate it would be well for it to be con- 
sidered in the Committee on Foreign Relations. My chief rea- 
son for desiring it to be considered there is that it may come 
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back properly and accurately worded, in such a way that we 
may for all time stand by it as an accurate and correct expres- 
sion of the abstract principle involved. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, if there is an amusing 
feature to the discussions that are heard from time to time 
on the floor of this Chamber, it is caused by the dogmatic 
utterances which sometimes mark the expressions of individual 
Senators. 

A nice appreciation of the correct use of language should in- 
dicate to the mind of any observing Senator that the use of 
the adjective “constitutional” before the word “rights” in the 
first line of the resolution is quite proper, and is not subject to 
the criticism even of the purist in speech. 

There are yarious rights of an American citizen. There are 
private rights, personal rights, statutory rights, and beyond all 
of them, and far more important than the rest, are the con- 
stitutional rights, the fundamental rights upon which American 
citizenship is based. 

Reference is made to the thought that the constitutional 
rights of American citizens do not extend beyond the borders 
of the United States. I am astonished that such a statement 
should be uttered by any occupant of a chair in this Chamber. 
In every treaty made by the United States Government with a 
foreign power there are provisions guaranteeing to the citizens 
of the United States in the territory of that power the same 
rights that they enjoy in their own territory. Moreover, by 
extress language in our Constitution, every treaty made with a 
foreign power becomes the supreme law of the land. 

When the declaration embraced in the resolution was made, 
it was intended to emphasize the attitude of the United States, 
if it found enactment in our laws, that these fundamental, con- 
stitutional rights of citizens of the United States should attach 
to their persons and their property in every part of the world. 

As for myself, I am prepared to vote for the passage of the 
resolution now. I doubt whether there is a Senator upon this 
side who would hesitate to vote for its adoption. Yet very 
properly the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has called the attention of his colleagues to the eminent pro- 
priety of observing the precedent, which has rarely been dis- 
regarded, of submitting the resolution to the appropriate com- 
mittee—the Committee on Foreign Relations—because it does 
touch the question of our right with foreign powers under our 
treaty engagements. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in connection with what 
has just been said, three plain instances, I think, will furnish 
a complete reply. 

The Constitution of the United States gives to every citizen 
of the United States the right to bear arms. Nobody would 
contend that that sort of a constitutional right accompanied 
an American citizen in France or Germany. The Constitution 
of the United States gives to every American citizen the right to 
resort to the writ of habeas corpus. It gives to every American 
citizen the right to be tried by a jury. Those are constitutional 
rights. Nobody would contend that either one of them would 
exist in a country which had neither habeas corpus nor trial 
by jury. All that America could claim for her citizen in such 
a country would be that he should be tried fairly by the laws 
of the land in which he was alleged to have committed the 


crime. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the declaration in the pending 
resolution touches a subject that has given me a great deal of 
concern. A great many of the citizens of California are in 
Mexico. Many of them have lost their property; some of 
them have lost their lives; and still others of them are im- 
prisoned in that country, I think, without right or warrant of 
law. 

The question is, By what means should this Government 
protect them? We can not conceal from ourselves the fact that 
the resolution is directed to the relations of this country with 
the Republic of Mexico. The country will so accept it. For- 
eign countries will so look upon it. Are we prepared to de- 
clare at this time, as set forth in the resolution, that this Gov- 
ernment should give full protection to its citizens in Mexico, 
both for themselves and for their property? What is meant in 
the resolution by “full protection”? It must necessarily mean 
that if at this moment our citizens in that country can not be 
protected by diplomatic means, we should go to war to protect 
them. 

This question has been presented to me at various times per- 
sonally by people who are suffering under the conditions that 
exist in Mexico. They are insisting, a good many of them, 
that this country should resort at once to intervention for their 
protection. That may be so. We may have reached a ccndition 
where it is absolutely necessary for us to take that step in 
order to protect the citizens of this country in Mexico. But I 


submit, Mr. President, that before we make a declaration on 
the part of the Senate of the United States to that effect we 
should consider this resolution or any declaration that we pro- 
pose to make seriously and carefully before going to that extent. 

So far as the resolution simply declares a principle it is 
unobjectionable. Everyone recognizes the fact that it is the 
duty of this country to protect its citizens abroad as well as at 
home. I am not disposed to cavil about the use of language 
or to split hairs with respect to it. It does not make very 
much difference whether the right of an American citizen in 
another country is a constitutional right or.some other kind of 
a right. His Government, of course, should protect him in his 
rights, whatever they may be. 

I do not agree with the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] that the Constitution of this country extends beyond its 
went or that the rights he is talking about are constitutional 

ts. 

Mr. OGORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I fear the Senator from California did not 
honor me with his attention when I was attempting to express 
some views a moment ago. I never declared, I never meant, 
that the Constitution extends beyond the domain and the fron- 
tier of our own country except indirectly by treaty engage- 
ments, where the principles of the Constitution, so far as they 
affect the citizen, are guaranteed to him in the various countries 
with which this country has negotiated treaties. 

Mr. WORKS. Then, Mr. President, the right on the part of 
an American citizen as it exists in another country is not a 
constitutional right; it is a treaty right guaranteed to him not 
by the Constitution but by the treaty with another country, 
and that may, by virtue of the language of the treaty itself, 
28 him in his constitutional rights as he would enjoy them 
at home. 

I agree with the Senator from Georgla that the resolution 
should go to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and that it 
should be considered deliberately and carefully before making 
any declaration on this subject. If it involved simply the mats 
ter of making this declaration as a matter of principle, we 
could do it without any hesitation; but if it is a declaration 
of principle that is to affect our relations with the Republic of 
Mexico, that is quite another thing, and it would undoubtedly 
be construed in that way. 

Therefore I am not in favor of action upon the resolution now 
or hastily, but should yery much prefer to see it go to the ap- 
propriate committee, 

Mr. FALL. It is rather singular to me, Mr. President, that 
there should arise any discussion at all upon the adoption by 
the United States Senate, and the immediate adoption, of this 
resolution. 

Words have been put in the mouth of the Senator from New 
Mexico, Mr. President, on more than one occasion in the Senate 
with reference to the discussion of foreign affairs, particularly 
relative to the conditions in Mexico. On the first occasion 
when the Senator from New Mexico undertook to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the conditions existing in Mexico he en- 
dea vored to impress upon the Congress of the United States 
that unless some strong policy was declared and preparations 
made if necessary to carry it out by this country with refer- 
ence to Mexico or any other country on this continent in the 
condition of Mexico, this country would eventually be dragged 
into a war. i 

The sole purpose of the Senator from New Mexico from the 
first word that he has uttered in this Chamber down to the 
present time has been to prevent war with Mexico. Every 
effort of the Senator from New Mexico with the last adminis- 
tration was to urge upon it the necessity of realizing the con- 
ditions in Mexico and of taking such action as, in the judgment 
of the Senator from New Mexico, would prevent war. 

This matter has been allowed to drag along, until now we 
are told the situation is so delicate that we should not make 
a declaration of this broad principle which has been recognized 
as the American policy, and, as applied to individuals, to a 
certain extent setting forth the constitutional right of every 
citizen of this country. 

The Senator from New Mexico is not responsible for the con- 
ditions in Mexico. It is delay, reference to a committee, failure 
to report back by the committee, failure of the administration 
to act when action was necessary, failure of the administration 
to carry out its warnings to the people of this foreign country 
which are responsible for the conditions which now exist in 
Mexico, and continoed failure is going to result in what you, 
gentlemen, know will come about. 
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This is a Republic. It is not a centralized Government, 
where the people act through one man. We hesitate as a 
Republic, and rightfully so; we hesitate more than any other 
nation on the globe to protect our citizens because of the fear 
that we may bring on war. We hesitate to protect them in 
their rights to property and in their treaty rights, and a 
treaty by the Constitution is made the supreme law of the 
land. We hesitate, and, as I said, rightfully so and naturally 
so, because this is a Republic. Finally we are aroused. How? 
By some great disaster like the blowing up of the Maine; 
and then we are aroused to such an extent that instead of 
mediation, instead of interposition, instead of intervention 
quietly, with the entire armed force of the United States the 
people of this great Nation, being aroused, pursue the enemy 
to the uttermost corner of the earth and carry on a war—a war 
for civilization. 

It is in your power, and it has been in the power of the last 
administration and the power of this administration up to the 
present time, to prevent war. It is not just or politic for any 
administration to say to forelgners or contending factions 
threatening battle or disturbance along our border that “you 
must not fire a shot into American territory nor injure anyone 
upon this side of the line,” placing our armed forces in a posi- 
tion to enforce this warning; and when the injunction is vio- 
lated and we are defied, our territorial rights invaded, and our 
citizens killed as in Agua Prisbo and El Paso, fail entirely to 
punish such outrage and direct defiance of our order. 

Strong action taken two years ago would have prevented war. 
The demand of Mr. Madero for proper assurances to this coun- 
try that he was able to and would protect the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, which proper assurances could have been demanded 
then, would have prevented war. A determined policy on the 
part of this Government at any time during the last two years 
in dealing with these conditions would have prevented war. 
The protection of American citizens who were killed or who 
have been held for ransom on the border, such protection being 
extended through the armed forces, if absolutely necessary, 
would have prevented war instead of precipitating war. 

But the policy of the last administration and, so far of this 
adininistration, the policy of the Congress of the United States, 
has been to delay, with the hope that something might happen 
to avoid the necessity of the United States, declaring that they 
would protect American citizens wherever they were. 

Mr. President, I am a little bit astonished at the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] advancing the argument he has 
made here as to constitutional rights. Of course, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares inalienable the right of Ameri- 
can citizens to bear arms. Still we know perfectly well that 
means that the right to bear arms is subject to loeal rules and 
regulations in every State or in every municipality of the Union. 

I call his attention to the fact that the constitutional rights 
of American citizens to protection, and not through the courts 
of Mexico, has been passed upon by this country. In what are 
known as the Laffragua letters every argument which the 
ingenuity of the Senator from Mississippi and of his colleague 
from Georgia or any distinguished gentleman on the other side 
could use upon this subject was used, and was used, if they 
will permit me to say, with the same ingenuity that they might 
advance. It was the same argument used by Mr. Laffragua, the 
minister of foreign affairs of the Mexican Republic and after- 
wards minister to this country. The right of the Mexican 
Government to force American citizens into the local courts, 
under the treaty of 1831, which is yet in force for the protection 
of American citizens in Mexico, was insisted upon by Laffragua, 
was fully passed upon, and it was decided by this Government 
that conditions changed, and that, although the general rule 
was as stated, this general rule only applied during times 
of peace and to peaceable conditions, and not when conditions 
were such as exist at the present time; that under such condi- 
tions American citizens would not be expected to appeal or 
submit first to local tribunals, but would receive directly the 
assistance and protection of their Government and not be 
relegated to a miserable Mexican court to try out his rights. 

Now, Mr. President, so much for this general argument.. In 
1860 the great Democratic Party went on record before the 
people of the United States in almost identical language with 
that which is now embraced in the resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the 8 of the United States to afford ample 


and complete protection to all Its citizens, whether at home or abroad 
and whether native or foreign. 


Mr. President, there has been a time when I myself took great 
pride in the fact that the Democratic Party of the United States 
stood for American citizenship at home and abroad. I want 
to say as an American citizen that I am yet proud of the fact 
that in its last convention the Democratic Party, presumably 


after due consideration, in as full knowledge of conditions in 
New Mexico as is possessed by the Senator from Georgia or 
any other Senator, because those conditions existed then, and 
with the conditions in Mexico in view and not the conditions 
in the Balkans, adopted exactly this plank in your platform. 
But I say that it applies to American citizens in the Balkans, 
as we have before this made it apply to them in Armenia and 
in other countries of the world. 

It is not only in Mexico, Mr. President, that this country 
has interposed by its armed forces by the authority of the Con- 
gress of the United States and without such direct authority 
to protect American citizens in their property rights and to 
protect their lives and their liberty. Hundreds of cases can be 
referred to in which the United States has gone into foreign 
countries with its armed forces and with its ships of war and 
there demanded, and has committed acts of war in, the pro- 
tection of the property and the rights of its citizens. 

Now, the Senator from Georgia undertakes to put words into 
my mouth. I call his attention to the speech which I made in 
the Senate on April 22. At that time the Senator sought to 
put me in the position of seeking to bring on war, a war for 
&lthy lucre, by stating that he would not agree, as he intimated 
that I desired, to send the armed forces of the United States 
into the Republic of Mexico for the protection ef the dollars 
of those citizens who had gone across there. 

My reply was then: 

If I intimated that an army should be sent into Mexico for any 
pu „ I do not recall it. he Senator bas stated that if I want 
to ow whether he is amung to send an army down to Mexico to 
secure these damages he wanted me to understand he was not. 
say with perfect and equal frankness to the Senator that if it be- 
comes necessary to protect one American citizen in Mexico or any- 
where else to send 200,000 men there to do it, I am in favor of send- 


ing American troops there to do it, not to collect a dollar, but to protect 
an American citizen, wherever he may be. 


I called his attention then and I call the attention of the 
Senate of the United States again, and I call the attention of 
the Secretary of State of this great United States again to the 
fact that Americans in Mexico are not mere adventurers who 
have gone across the line to make a few dollars from Mexico 
and bring them back. It is not alone for the protection of 
property rights of the American citizens that those of us who 
understand the conditions have asked this Government to make 
5 of its policy at least through this high lawmaking 

y. 

Five thousand American citizens, Mr. President, many with 
children born on Mexican soil, making homes there under con- 
cessions by which the Mexican Government guaranteed to them 
their American citizenship and like citizenship of their children 
born in Mexico, with protection of lives and property, of their 
little farms and homes—American citizers living in Mexico, 
who drove out the Apaches from the Sierra Madre where no 
Mexican dared to go, have been thrown out, their houses burned 
to the ground, themselves driven at the muzzle of rifles from 
the Mexican Republic, and no redress has been asked or offered. 
The Senate of the United States has passed two resolutions pro- 
viding funds to remove these people from the danger zone and 
to provide for their temporary needs until they could obtain 
employment on this side of the line, where they sought refuge, 
with the accumulations of a lifetime taken from them by armed 
banditti without protest from this Government. 

A year ago the Senate passed a resolution, concurred in by 
the House, appropriating $20,000 to pay the expenses of sending 
trains down there to get these people out of Mexico, and a few 
days later it passed a bill appropriating $100,000 to support 
them until they could obtain work with which to support them- 
selves, These were American citizens. Let me repeat that 
their children, although born on Mexican soil, under the laws 
and concessions of the Mexican Government have all the rights 
of American citizens. It is not only the capitalist who has gone 
across the border for the purpose of “ mulcting” Mexico thut is 
appealing for protection. 

Mr. President, the United States has developed Mexico. Citi- 
zens of the United States have built practically every street 
railroad, every electric line, every power-transmission line, and 
practically all the railroads. They have developed the mines 
and have now invested in Mexico one hundred times as much 
in productive property as the Mexicans themselves have, and 
all that is asked is that the Senate of the United States shall 
reannounce the American doctrine that an American citizen 
behaving himself in a foreign country is entitled to the protec- 
tion of his Government. 

Mr. President, the writers on national law are those I think 
whom our forefathers followed and whom our statesmen have 
generally followed in expounding the American doctrine. We 
have not followed the writers on civil law, but rather our 
statesmen have founded their doctrine upon those laid down by, 
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Vattel and Grotius and the other writers, and I hope they will 
continue to build upon that foundation. 

Mr. President, when this country becomes so thoroughly com- 
mercialized, so thoroughly selfish within its own borders, that it 
will not render absolute protection by its armed forces, if 
necessary, to its American citizens abroad, then I ask you what 
will be the spectacle if this United States of ours were in a 
great war with some country which was our equal or our 
superior? 

One of the axioms of the old law writers is that the prince 
is entitled to the loyalty of his subject wherever that subject 
may be. Even if in the remotest corner of the earth, when the 
subject hears that his prince is in danger he is supposed to 
hasten home and to offer his sovereign his life in defense of the 
liberty or life or the property or the rights of that sovereign. 
And conversely it is true that a citizen of this country wherever 
he may be—in Russia, or in Japan, or in China, or in Nicaragua, 
or in Mexico—has a constitutional right,.because this is a Re- 
public founded upon a Constitution—has a constitutional right 
to rely upon his sovereign, his Government, for protection. 

This Republic of ours is and should be responsible for the 
protection of the citizen where he stands, obeying the local laws 
of the land, and I tell you, Mr. President, that when any coun- 
try grows so weak that it will not extend that ultimate protec- 
tion to that citizen, the days of that republic or that country 
are numbered. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. I simply desire to ask the Senator practically 
the same question I asked the Senator from Massachusetts. 
The Senator insists upon the right of a citizen in Mexico to 
protection by this Government. I have been unfortunate in mis- 
understanding him in the past, and therefore I ask the question 
now, Does the Senator contend under that proposition that if 
an outrage is committed upon a citizen of the United States, 
say 500 miles in the interior of Mexico, and he is imprisoned, 
the duty of protection devolves upon this Government, the duty 
to send an armed force for his release? 

Mr. FALL. If such armed force is necessary for his release, 
if no other method will secure his release, he is entitled to the 
2 of the last citizen of the United States to release 

Mr. BACON. Then, as I understand the Senator from New 
Mexico, his proposition is this: The Senator states that there 
have been a great many of these outrages, a great many 
instances in which citizens have been imprisoned, a great many 
instances in which their property has been destroyed, and the 
Senator says that so far our diplomatic efforts in the direction 
of redress and protection have failed. Does the Senator mean 
from that to deduce the conclusion as now the position occupied 
by him that it is the duty of this Government to send armed 
troops into Mexico for the purpose of liberating those men and 
for the purpose of getting redress for the property thus 
destroyed? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the argument of the Senator from 
Georgia reminds me of that of one of the greatest lawyers that 
we ever knew of in our southwestern country, of whom it was 
often said that if you would grant his premise, you must give 
him the decision. In the first place, the Senator from New 
Mexico has not said that the diplomatic efforts of the United 
States Government to avoid the present conditions have failed. 

Mr. LODGE. They have never been attempted. 

Mr. FALL. They have not been attempted. Nothing has been 
done to protect American citizens in Mexico. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
makes that statement very broadly, and for me to permit it 
to pass unchallenged might be construed as consent to its 
accuracy. I am very certain that the Senator is absolutely 
without warrant in making that statement, if there is any 
truth in men. I know not only has there been under the present 
administration, but that under the past administration there 
was the most constant effort made threugh our consular officers 
and through our diplomatic officers for the purpose of securing 
protection for our citizens there and for the purpose, so far as 
it was reasonable and practicable, of securing redress. Of 
course everybody will recognize the fact that in the disturbed 
condition of affairs in Mexico, with their people rent in twain, 
with one part of the country under the domination of one 
faction and another part of the country under the domination 
of another faction, they were not in a condition then to furnish 
the money to repay the millions and millions of dollars which 
would be necessary to recompense for the destruction of prop- 
erty; but it is a fact, and I assert it as a fact on this floor upon 


the faith of the truth of statements made to me by officers of 
the Department of State in the last administration and by 
officers of the Department of State in the present administra- 
tion, that there have been such efforts continuous and unceasing. 

They may not have availed; but it is not true, Mr. President, 
that the Gevernment of the United States, either under the past 
administration or under the present administration, has been 
indifferent to the rights and interests and protection of the lives 
and property of citizens of the United States in Mexico. I 
know, not only from general statements made by officers of the 
State Department of the past administration to me and to 
other Senators, but also by statements made to me by officers 
of the State Department of the present administration, as to 
these general efforts, but I know in particular instances, Mr. 
President, where citizens of my own State are in that country 
and where they have business enterprises that numerous times, 
in response to my appeal, both in the past administration and 
in the present administration, efforts haye been made to insure 
the safety of the persons of those people—I say “ those people”; 
I mean our citizens—and to provide, as far as possible, for 
the protection of their property. So when the Senator from 
New Mexico gets up here and makes the statement to go out to 
the world that there has been no effort made through diplo- 
matic measures to protect the persons and property of our 
citizens, it must be denied, Mr. President, and the Senator must 
be put upon his proof. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I might reply by suggesting—— 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FALL. I will in just one moment. I might reply by 
suggesting to the Senator from Georgia that if he were put upon 
his proof there might be a tale involved of the efforts in behalf 
of citizens of his own State which I think would corroborate 
what I have said to some extent. One of them was in this 
city recently. He was here with a delegation of some 15 men 
making representations to the State Department. I think the 
Senator is aware of that fact. I have a letter from that con- 
stituent or client of the Senator, as well as having had a con- 
versation with him. 

Possibly, Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from New Mexico do not agree as to what a “ diplo- 
matic effort” or a “necessary effort” might be. We are so far 
apart, apparently, in our ideas upon this subject that it seems 
impossible for the Senator from Georgia to understand the 
Senator from New Mexico, although, in the opinion of the Sen- 
oe from New Mexico, his language is not ornate, but is usually 
p 

Mr. President, I am aware of the fact that on more than one 
occasion where, for instance, as in Madera, within the last day 
or two, Americans were surrounded by a lot of bandits and 
threatened with being wiped out, the department here has 
cabled to the City of Mexico, 1,200 miles south of Madera, with 
all the railroads blown out between Madera and the City of 
Mexico, with three-fourths of that t country, as the State 
Department knows, in the hands of the insurgents—they have 
cabled to the City of Mexico representing to them that Ameri- 
cans were in danger in Madera and asking them to use efforts, 
if possible, to secure the liberty of those Americans so endan- 
gered. Mr. President, I myself have some documents directly 
from the State Department, and the efforts of the State De- 
partment in the last administration and in this administration 
have been along those lines entirely, along the lines of making 
representations to the Government in the City of Mexico. 

The great trouble is that apparently some of our Senators, 
who should be most thoroughly informed, seem to think that the 
City of Mexico is Mexico, and that all you have to do is to 
appeal to whomsoever happens to be temporarily in command in 
the City of Mexico, however unable we may know him to be to 
afford protection, even granting that he desired to do so, and to 
rest content, and say that we have exhausted the efforts of 
diplomacy and have done all that we could do to secure the 
protection of American citizens. Mr. President, I do not agree 
that that is the ultimate end even of diplomatic effort. 

Now, I want to say one other thing. I have noticed within 
the last week one occasion in which it was reported in the 
newspapers that the Secretary of State called upon the Secre- 
tary of War to communicate with Col. Brewer along the Texas 
border, and through him to demand of the insurrectionists the 
release of certain Americans. I hope, Mr. President, that this 
newspaper story is absolutely true. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator froin Georgia? 

Mr. FALL. 
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Mr. BACON. Just in that connection I wish merely to say 
that my information has not been in accord with that now 
stated by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], to the 
effect that the efforts of the American Government through the 
Department of State, either in the former administration or the 
present administration, have been limited to representations 
made at the City of Mexico, as suggested by the Senator; but 
from matters that came within my personal knowledge, aside 
from general statements, I know that efforts have been re- 
peatedly made through our consuls to try to deal with what- 
ever force was then the active militant force in the particular 
neighborhood and try to secure protection for our people. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me? ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. On the matter of consuls, I will say that I 
know the consuls have been so treated in connection with their 
dispatches here, or were last winter—I do not know how it is 
now—that they were afraid to exert themselves. They did not 
think that zeal and energy would be rewarded or recognized by 
the State Department at Washington; and I have no reason to 
suppose that that condition has been changed. 

Speaking of diplomatic efforts, I certainly want no war; but 
I do want our international treaty rights exerted to the full 
through diplomatic channels, I wish to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico if it is not true that the German minister in 
Mexico recovered 100,000 marks, or whatever the sum was, and 
made them pay him 100,000 marks for the murder of a German 
subject? 

Mr. FALL. That is true. 

Mr. LODGE. I would like to know if it is not also true that a 
member of the German legation went before a court-martial 
and rescued from that court-martial an American citizen who 
could get no relief from our representatives in Mexico because 
they were not backed up at home. 

Mr. FALL. That was in the City of Mexico. Mr. President, 
I think I have given some—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to express my gratification at the 
lively awakening of my friend from Massachusetts on this im- 
portant subject and to congratulate him. The speech he has 
made just now is one that appeals much more strongly to 
my heart than the speech he made about a year ago when 
this subject was up. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not make a speech a year ago on Mexico, 
although I was against military intervention, Mr. President. 
I have maintained silence until this time. I had hoped that 
when a new President and a new Secretary of State came into 
office they would pursue a different course, and I am disap- 
pointed that they have not done so. 

Mr, BACON. Mr. President, I owe an apology to the Senator 
from Massachusetts for having used the term “bellicose” in 
connection with himself. I want to say, as my justification, 
that I have been hearing some such belligerent expressions from 
him in private conversations of late as those he has now uttered, 
which caused me to use the adjective, for which probably I 
ought to apologize to him, but the Senator will recognize now 
my justification. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from New Mexico will allow me 
for a moment 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I only want to say that if it is belligerency to 
insist that every diplomatic effort shall be put forth for the 
protection of American citizens, then I am belligerent, and I 
always have been. z 

Mr. BACON. I have faith in the statements made to me by 
present officials of the executive department of this Government 
that every effort is being made which it is practicable to make 
now. ‘There is nothing which rests more heavily on the minds 
of those charged with this duty and this responsibility than 
the difficulties which are presented by the present situation 
in Mexico and by the plight of our citizens who are there. But, 
Mr. President, if the Senator from New Mexico will pardon 
me—I am afraid I am interrupting him unduly—— 

Mr. FALL. I should be glad if the Senator would allow me 
to conclude, unless he desires to continue at this moment; and 
if he does, of course I yield to him. 

Mr. BACON. I merely want to say, with the permission of 
the Senator from New Mexico, recognizing his courtesy in that 


regard, that it is a very easy thing to make general state- 
ments. 

Mr. FALL. I want to say to the Senator, inasmuch as that 
is apparently in answer to the statements I have made 

Mr. BACON. I am talking of the statements made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts now. 

Mr. FALL. That I will call his attention to enough specific 
statements, I think, to occupy him a little while, if he will 
yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will just wait a moment, I will 
give him specific statements right up to within the last day or 
two, and verify them by the record. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me, before I take 
my seat I desire to say that I had no reference to the state- 
ments made by the Senator from New Mexico, not having refer- 
ence when I used the word “statements” to the question of 
statements of specific facts. I was speaking about statements 
of propositions such as the proposition suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and I was simply proceeding to speak of 
the ease with which these propositions can be presented, and 
how difficult it is to determine upon the specific acts to be per- 
formed to carry out these propositions. It is that which I had 
in mind, and not what the Senator from New Mexico now 
refers to, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator from Ilinois will allow me 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator from New Mexico if he 
will allow me a moment of his time to make an inguiry of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] ? 

Maid FALL. I would be very glad to do so, Mr. President, 
it— 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be permitted to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts at what time did the event occur to which he has 
alluded when some American citizen was deprived of the pro- 
tection of the American flag and was saved by a German? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it was within the last two months. I 
can not give the exact date, but I can procure it. 

Mr. FALL. It was reported by one of the Secret Service men 
of the United States Government, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. Can the Senator from New Mexico give, ap- 
proximately, the date? 

Mr. FALL. Yes, sir; it happened more than four months 
ago. The Senator from Massachusetts was mistaken by about 
two months. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from New Mexico 
will allow me before he sits down, I should like to state one 
proposition which I have never seen reversed by the present 
administration, although it was enunciated by the last adminis- 
tration, to the effect that American citizens injured and shot 
on American soil should find their redress before Mexican courts. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator from New Mexico 
whether the occurrences to which both he and the Senator from 
Massachusetts alluđe have transpired since the present ad- 
ministration came into power? 

Mr. FALL. No, sir. 

Mr. LEWIS. It was previous to that time? 

Mr. FALL. It was. 

Mr. LEWIS. Now, I ask the Senator from Massachusetts, 
did the Senator from Massachusetts make a protest to the Re- 
publican administration, of which he was a member, against 
this outrage against which he now raises his voice? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not; for the very simple reason that I 
did not know of it until about six weeks ago. Those matters 
are not made public. 

Mr. LEWIS. Was the Senator from Massachusetts at that 
time a member of the Foreign Relations Committee under the 
previous administration? 

Mr. LODGE. I was. 

Mr. LEWIS. Did he not have an opportunity of obtaining 
information from the Department of State as to what had 
transpired ? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not have information of that case. They 
did not give it to me. 

Mr. LEWIS. Has the Senator from Massachusetts, as a 
member of this body, taken such information as he now has 
to the State Department and asked from the present adminis- 
tration relief for the American citizen? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois seems 
to think this is a question of party. There is no question of 
party about it. I blame my own party quite as much as I do 
the Democrats to-day. 
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Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Massachusetts is the party 
to whom I am now alluding. I want to know what that party 
from Massachusetts did in the matter. 


Mr. LODGE. What did I do? I did everything I possibly 
could. I did not attack the administration then in power 
and I have not attacked the administration which is now in 

wer. 

Me LEWIS. I have asked the Senator if, since he became 
possessed of the knowledge, he has made any appeal to the pres- 
ent administration or to the State Department for the relief of 
the person to whom he has alluded? 

Mr. LODGE. The person to whom I have alluded was al- 
ready relieved. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then.there was no cause of complaint. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I rise to a question 
of order. I ask that the debate be carried on under the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. FALL. I must insist that I have the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield the floor to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico has 
the floor. The Chair will try to preserve order. 

Mr. FALL. As suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Loper], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] seems to 
think that in some way this debate is tinged with partisanship 
or by partisan politics. Mr. President, it is an effort on the 
part of a Republican Senator here to have the Senate of the 
United States indorse a plank in the Democratic platform. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] has referred to the 
exhaustive efforts made to protect Americans in Mexico. Now, I 
will call attention to one case under the last and under this ad- 
ministration. 

The present defender of the Federal post at Juarez is a 
bandit known as Inez Salazar. Salazar upon one occasion 
took the town of Paral, in Mexico, and there captured an 
American citizen, Thomas A. J. Fountain. He threatened to 
shoot him immediately, although he was taken in uniform. 
The consular agent of the United States at Paral, Mr. J. A. 
Long, immediately protested and communicated the circum- 
stances to Marion Letcher, from the State of Georgia, the 
American consul at the city of Chihuahua, the consular agent 
at Paral being within the district of Chihuahua. The consul, 
I am glad to say, is one of the few American consuls in the 
Republic of Mexico who have attempted in any way to pro- 
tect American citizens. Under instructions the consular agent 
at Paral informed this man Salazar that Fountain was under 
the protection of the United States, and that he should not be 
killed. The next morning he was shot through the head and 
killed. 

In the meantime the action of the consul at Chihuahua had 
been reported to and partially approved by the Secretary of 
State. I say “ partially,” because the Secretary held that the 
consul’s representation that the United States wanted the 
execution of Mr. Fountain suspended until an investigation 
should be had was the proper course to pursue. 

Fountain was killed. The President of the United States 
sent a message to Francisco I. Madero, then the President of 
Mexico, to Pascual Orozco, then in insurrection in the State 
of Chihuahua, and to Inez Salazar, who at that time was one 
of Orozco’s captains in the field, saying: These acts must 
not be repeated. American citizens must be protected; and if 
you do not protect them the people of the United States will 
hold you responsible.” ; 

A few days since Inez Salazar, with his hands red with the 
blood of an American citizen, come over to El Paso, Tex., on 
this soil, where we have 2,500 or 3,000 American soldiers en- 
gaged in guarding the Mexican border for the Mexican Gov- 
ernment at the expense of the United States. Mr. Salazar 
went to one of the most prominent hotels in El Paso and 
remained there. Just before he left he was arrested by. a 
United States commissioner, Mr. Oliver, for violation of the 
neutrality laws in attempting to smuggle arms across the 
border. He was released under a $1,000 bond, which he 
promptly forfeited, stepped across the international line, and 
is there safe. This was the red-handed murderer whom the 
American people were going to hold responsible, according to 
the “diplomatic” statement of the last administration. 

The attention of the present State Department was called to 
the fact that Salazar was across here on American soil, and 
that the President of the United States had notified him that 
he would be held responsible. The answer was, But he said 
the American people,’ not ‘the American Government.’” That 
is one of the cases. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt the 
Senator, but I should like to ask him a question, because I 
really want information. 


Mr. FALL. I am trying to impart it, so I will consent to the 
interruption. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to propound this question to the Sen- 
ator: After that notice had been given by President Taft, and 
when the man who had committed this undoubted and unques- 
tionable outrage was found on American soil, if the President 
of the United States had desired to punish him under what law 
could he have done it? 3 

Mr. FALL. I am not arguing the legal proposition. I am 
giving the Senator the results of his course, the results that he 
is trying to bring about, the results that he is demanding shall 
follow—that we shall pursue pure “diplomacy” and allow our 
murdered citizens to go unavenged. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, the Senator 
did, as I understood him, criticize the administration for not 
having carried out its threat. The threat was that if that 
thing was dont the American people would hold this man re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. FALL. Very well. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will pardon me a second. 
The Senator criticizes the past administration, not the present 
one, because when this man appeared upon American soil the 
threat was not carried out, and the President shielded himself 
for failing to do so behind the statement that the threat was 
that the American people, not the American Government, would 
hold him responsible. 

Mr. FALL. I did not mention the President's name in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Mr. BACON. Oh, no; the Senator did not mention the 
President's name. 

Mr. FALL. I am very sorry that the present occupant of the 
White House, in my judgment, knows very little about the 
situation. I believe when he is informed he will possibly follow 
another course. 

Mr. BACON. But I am asking a question, Mr. President, 
and I hope the Senator will answer it. Suppose that not the 
President, but the officer of the Government charged with the 
duty, had desired to punish this man for this red-handed out- 
rage when he was found on American soil, in what way would 
he have proceeded to do it? 

Mr. FALL. This man is the leader of the insurrectionary 
forces on the opposite side of the river. At the present time 
there are 284 soldiers from the Mexican side of the river in- 
carcerated at Fort Bliss, within 2 miles of where this man was. 
He could have been placed with them, where no longer, as a 
human tiger, could he have sought the blood of American 
citizens. 

Mr. BACON. If the man was found on American soil, and’ 
he was to be proceeded against, he must have been proceeded 
against under some law, either military or civil. I am asking 
the Senator to point out under what law that could have been 
done. 

Mr. FALL. I am telling the Senator. I say, under the same 
law under which these other soldiers are held at Fort Bliss as 
prisoners. They are held there as military prisoners, under 
military law, which has been invoked in their case. 

Mr. BACON. That may have been an omission. 

Mr. FALL. I do not propose to go into any discussion with 
the Senator as to details. In answer to the Senator’s chal- 
lenge to me to do so, I am now citing instances in which diplo- 
macy has not been used, as I claim, or, if used, has failed. 

Another instance, Mr. President: Within the last few days 
the acting American consular agent in the town of Cananea, 
Mr. Charles L. Montague, was threatened with deportation 
from the Republic under article 33 of the constitution of Mex- 
ico. Mr. Montague, as it happened, is the manager of the bank 
at Cananea. As the manager of the bank he refused to turn 
over to a certain constitutionalist official money deposited in 
his bank belonging to a Huerta sympathizer, who lived at 
Guaymas, without an order or a check or a draft or the consent 
of the depositor. At once it was sought by this official to have 
Mr. Montague deported as a pernicious citizen under the clause 
of the constitution which I have mentioned. 

Article 33 of the Mexican constitution is in direct conflict 
with the treaty of 1831 between the United States and Mexico, 
which is in full force and effect, for the protection of American 
citizens. But without action by the State Department Mr. 
Caracristi, a citizen of Virginia, has been deported from the 
City of Mexico without trial, without even being allowed to go 
before any authority to prove his innocence, without having 
any question of his guilt raised except by a warrant served 
upon him, when he was hustled to the train and forced out of 
Mexico. At the same time Mr. H. H. Dunn, A correspondent for 
a syndicate of American newspapers, was deported from the 
City of Mexico, under article 33, without trial. Within the last 
two or three weeks another reporter for newspapers, a resident 
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of California, was deported from the City of Mexico without 
trial. In each case the American ambassador was called upon, 
the American consuls were called upon, the protection of the 
American Government was called for by these American cit- 
izens, and in no instance has the American Government inter- 
fered even by making diplomatic representations. 

In the Montague case, as it happened, Montague was not only 
a banker and an American citizen, but he was also acting con- 
sular agent of the United States at that point. Upon representa- 
tions made to the State Department by myself, before a tele- 
gram had been received from Consul Simpich, at Nogales, the 
acting Secretary of State prepared a cablegram to Consul Sim- 
pich. That was sent to Simpich, but was changed in some 
respects to acknowledge the receipt of his cablegram. Simpich 
is one more American consul who is an American. He is 
located at Nogales. He is one of the best that we have in the 
foreign service, in my judgment. Immediately upon the facts 
being represented to Simpich, he called upon the constitu- 
tionalist government of Sonora to protect Montague as an Amer- 
ican citizen and as a consular agent. The State Department of 
the United States approved his telegram in so far as it de- 
manded the protection of a consular agent, but distinctly 
informed him that in making his representations he must bear 
in mind the distinction between an American citizen sought to 
be deported under article 33 of the constitution and an Ameri- 
can consular agent. 

I say that the American citizen working in the mines of 
Cananea for his $3 a day is just as much entitled to the pro- 
tection of this Government as any other American citizen or 
any acting consular agent of the United States Government in 
Mexico. A consular agent is not a diplomatic officer. There- 
fore when some matter comes up with reference to a consular 
agent it is not a diplomatie question, as it would be with 
reference to an ambassador, a minister, or an attaché of an 
embassy or a ministry. The same rule of international law 
does not apply to a consular agent that applies to a person 
accredited to a country as a diplomatic agent. A consular 
agent is no more entitled to the protection of the Government 
than is a horny-handed American working in the bowels of the 
earth in the mines of Cananea. 

I am giad to say, Mr. President, that other influences were 
brought to bear which, in conjunction with the representations 
with reference to his official capacity, have not only secured 
the release of Mr. Montague, but he is entertained every day 
as the guest of the men who were seeking to force him out of 
the country and rob his bank. All that is needed is strong 
representations, in some instances, and you will secure results. 
But you will never do it by undertaking to make a distinction, 
and this result never would have been brought about had that 
distinction been left in the minds of these people, between a 
consular officer and an American citizen. 

Mr. Montague was protected because these men found that 
vengeance of another character would seek them; because 200 
American citizens in Cananea said to the 50 Mexican soldiers: 
Don't you touch Montague; he shall not be deported, neither 
shall you touch him;” and because there were several thousand 
good, true American citizens within 40 miles of the border who 
let it be understood that if Montague were touched Sonora 
would be an adjunct to some other country than the so-called 
Republic of Mexico, possibly in a very short time. Representa- 
tions were made, and they had effect. The diplomatic repre- 
sentations alone, as usual, would, in my judgment, have gone 
unheeded. 

The Senator has asked for specific instances. Mr. President, 
this debate, as I said in the beginning, has gone very much 
further than I intended. I thought there should be no argu- 
ment. I can see absolutely no necessity for the reference of 
the resolution. Instead of attempting to precipitate trouble, I 
have invariably yielded here in the Senate to the great wisdom 
and the long experience of the Senator who is chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Against my judgment I have 
80 far yielded in the past as with reference to the last resolu- 
tion which I introduced in this body on the 27th day of last 
month, and as to which the Senator gave me his word that its 
consideration by the Committee on Foreign Relations should not 
be delayed. Nothing has been heard from it, Mr. President; yet 
I know that the Senator, in his great wisdom and from his 
long experience in foreign affairs, has concluded that that is 
the better course for the interests of the country generally, 
“diplomatically speaking.” We must always put quotation 
marks around “ diplomatic,” and emphasis under it and over it, 
in dealing with matters here in the United States Senate. I 
know that it is not because of any desire that the resolution 
should not be reported back and discussed, but because the 


Senator believes it best for the interests of the country that 
the resolution should be retained in the secrecy of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

I agreed at that time that the resolution might be referred to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. If the Senators on the other 
side are not ready to reaffirm the policy which they announced, 
presumably after due consideration, knowing the circumstances 
as they existed in Mexico at that time as well as they know 
them now and as they knew them before, presumably meaning 
what they said when they further declared that this plank 
should be kept when they were in office, and should not be used 
merely to catch votes during the campaign; if the Senator stili 
believes that under all the circumstances the resolution should 
go into the hands of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
there should be amended by striking out the word “ constitu- 
tional,” or putting a comma somewhere in it, I shall not oppose 
the reference of the resolution. The American people will 
bring resolutions out of the Foreign Relations Committee before 
long, and will not submit much longer to a policy which puts a 
period or a comma between an American citizen and proper 
protection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I want to say just a word. The 
resolution naturally appeals to anyone, and the recitation of in- 
stances which happened in Mexico wherein American citizens 
were maltreated makes any native-born American citizen feel 
indignant. As an American citizen and as a Democrat one is in 
favor of passing almost any kind of a resolution, even though 
it be a bit incendiary under the circumstances and in the heat of 
excitement. But there is a history back of this, lying deeper 
and farther, which rises up to annoy me as I listen to the dis- 
cussion. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WI 
LIAMS] that the general statement that the power of the Gov- 
ernment should accompany American citizens in all foreign 
countries is proper if it is perfectly worded, and we «re all in 
favor of it. We have heard from the Senator from New Mexico 
recitals of incidents of injustice which have been practiced 
upon American citizens in a few cases. 

A number of years ago I was down upon the northern border 
of Mexico, and I accompanied a gentleman who was engaged in 
mining over in the very little place the Senator speaks of now— 
Cananea. He recited to me, as an evidence of his great skill 
in acquiring the goods of this world, how he got into possession 
of copper-mining and other property in that country. He stated 
that he had been aided in getting hold of large possessions in 
that country by using undue financial influence with the Gov- 
ernment; that by that means citizens of this country were ac- 
quiring large tracts of immensely valuable properties in Mexico, 
not by virtue of any such laws as we have in this country, but 
by bribery of officials and chicanery and skullduggery, if you 
please; and having gained possession at a very low rate, for 5 
or 10 cents an acre, the land was afterwards sold for $20 and 
$30 an acre. Thus they were enabled to make a great deal of 
money, an 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived the morning hour has expired, and 

Mr. LANE. I should like to say a little more about that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. -Mr. President, for the purpose of taking a 
vote on the resolution that has been under discussion, I am will- 
ing to lay the unfinished business aside, and also to enable the 
Senator who had the floor to finish his remarks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object, Mr. President. Let the regular 
order be proceeded with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection on the part of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 


PRINTING OF MAP IN RECORD. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. A motion was entered yesterday to recon- 
sider the vote by which an order was made directing the print- 
ing of a map in the speech of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins]. That motion is still pending. I wish to under- 
stand what its status is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that a vote on 
the motion to reconsider is in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is in order now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Mr. GALLINGER. While I am not going to be captious about 
the regular order, the unfinished business is before the Senate 
and can not be interrupted by any proposition of that kind. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Without a motion to lay aside the unfinished 
business, I do not see how it would be possible for anything 
else to take precedence of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if he would not allow the unfinished business to be laid 
aside long enough to take a vote on that question, because it is 
a matter which properly comes up to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is a mere matter of taking a vote, 
unless there is some objection to it, I will consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Carolina has 
served notice on me two or three times that he is going to insist 
on the tariff bill being considered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and I am irsisting on it; but I under- 
stand that this is a matter connected with a speech of one of 
the Senators on the tariff bill, and he is withholding his re- 
marks until the question can be settled. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I insist upon the regular order being pro- 
ceeded with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was under the impres- 
sion that without any objection a vote could be taken on the 
question to reconsider. There being objection, the regular 
order is the consideration of what is known as the tariff bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘Then I understand that the motion to 
reconsider will go over until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Until the morning hour to-morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. At the conclusion of the routine business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. During the morning hour to- 
morrow the motion to reconsider will be in order. 


STABLE MONEY (S. DOC. NO. 135). 


Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN] asked permission on the 19th instant to have a docu- 
ment printed and leave was granted by unanimous consent. 
There are certain illustrations which go with the document, 
and he failed to include in his request the illustrations accom- 
panying it. For that reason the matter is being held up. I ask 
unanimous consent that the illustrations accompanying the 
document be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did I understand the Senator from Florida 
to ask that certain illustrations should be printed in a docu- 
ment by consent of the Senate, or printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not in the Recorp, but printed in a docu- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. By consent of the Senate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Without reference to the Joint Committee 
on Printing? 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The Senator from Oregon obtained unan- 
imous consent to haye the document printed, but failed to 
include the accompanying illustrations. I am now simply 
adding that as a part of his request. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply wanted to express my gratifica- 
tion that the Senate can order illustrations printed without a 
reference of the question to the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I never questioned that in reference to a 
Senate document. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is right. l 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is quite different in its application to 
the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Simply because the Joint Committee on 
Printing has made a rule that there is a difference, that is all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It made no rule with reference to docu- 
ments, I think, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business will be 
proceeded with. 


The Chair 


THE TARIFF. F 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 
MEATS AND CATTLE ON THE FREE LIST. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the provisions of the House bill 
to admit meat, hides, wool, and so forth, free, while imposing a 
duty on cattle and certain other live stock, were so clearly an 
attempt to deceive the farmers that the majority party in the 
Senate is to be congratulated for seeking to make the provisions 
more consistent. In doing this they have, however, added to 
the injury already provided for by the House, and instead of 
making meats, and so forth, dutiable the bill now adds live 
stock to the free list. With meats free it will help concen- 
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trate the control of those products in the hands of what are 
known as the beef barons and will help kill off small dealers 
and throttle competition. The expense of feeding and the 
shrinkage of carcass are eliminated in transporting beef, hence 
a large corporation with facilities for importing dressed beef 
can save a good deal in labor, feeding, and so forth. When 
no duty is imposed it will be a discrimination against the farmer 
and others raising live stock in this country. But if meat, and so 
forth, is to be admitted free it is better that the deception should 
be done away with and liye stock also allowed to come in free. 
Eighty-five per cent of the corn raised in this country is used for 
live stock. The importation of meats and of live cattle will 
give a tremendous advantage to Canada, Mexico, Argentina, and 
other such countries, at the expense of the American producer. 
It will strengthen the grip of the large packer, and will not in 
any probability reduce the cost of meats a particle to the con- 
sumer. 


THE VAST CEMENT INDUSTRY SHAMEFULLY TREATED. 


The House reduced the duty on Roman, Portland, and other 
hydraulic cements from specific rates equivalent to 21.32 per 
cent to 5 per cent ad valorem, and even this 5 per cent has been 
cut off in the bill now before the Senate. The cement industry 
is one of the great mineral industries of the United States of 
the nonmetallic minerals that rank with copper and salt. Last 
year over 79,000,000 barrels of Portland cement were produced, 
employing a capital of $150,000,000. About 35,000 persons are 
employed in this industry, and there are about 200,000 dependent 
upon it for a living. It is a national industry. That is, it is not 
localized, and practically every State in the Union has cement 
works. Cement can be made almost any place where clay and 
limestone can be found. It is an industry that is the outgrowth 
of a protective tariff. In 1897, when the Dingley tariff law was 
passed, only 2,677,775 barrels of Portland eement were produced 
in this country, with a value of $4,315,891. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator from Utah 
allow me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asnunst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the exact figures just as soon as I 
reach them in my speech. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. May I say just a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say yes; to a limited extent. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I shall not interfere with the 
Senator’s speech. - 

In the State of New Jersey our citizens are largely engaged 
in the manufacture of cement. Within the past three weeks the 
president of one of the largest manufactories of cement in the 
State of New Jersey, a man of large weaith, came to my office. 
He is a gentleman whom I know very well. I said to him, re- 
ferring to him by his first name, “Earnest, do you feel that 
we are going to wreck all the industries in cement in New Jer- 
sey?’ He is a Republican senator in the State of New Jersey, 
and is a protectionist. He said, “No; I think nothing of the 
kind. I had hoped that you might leave 3 or 4 cents a hundred 
on cement, but we are doing a fine export business to-day and 
will continue to do it. We really need no protection on our 
cement.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Before I get through I will cover what the 
Senator has said. 

The production in this country has gradually increased from 
year to year until last year it reached nearly 80,000,000 barrels. 
At the same time the price, which before production began in 
this country was $3 a barrel, and was $2.13 in 1891, and $1.61 in 
1897, was reduced to as low as an average of 81 cents a barrel 
in 1901. This enormous increase in production with a corre- 
sponding decrease in price offers no excuse for the removal of 
all duty and the epening of our markets to foreign competition. 
In times of world panics America is made the dumping ground 
of Portland cement by European nations, and this is particu- 
larly the case in view of the fact that Portland cement could 
form one of the most important articles of ballast for foreign 
yessels coming to this country for cargoes of the products of 
the soil. 

The points of heaviest imports of Portland cement are 
Charleston, Savannah, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, and Gal- 
veston, where foreign vessels come for outbound cotton cargoes. 
The same applies to the Pacific coast, where not only German, 
Belgian, and English cement comes in ballast in vessels coming 
for grain, but also Chinese and Japanese cement made by the 
cheap labor of the Orient, which, by the way, the State of New 


Are we not now exporting ce- 
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Jersey is not in a position to be interfered with by that trade 
as are California and the Western States, and all this in face of 
the fact that only within a few miles of San Francisco there are 
four cement works in actual operation. Two other plants have 
lately opened buildings in Washington, north of Seattle, and they 
also have felt the inroads of foreign cement. About two years ago 
10 of the largest cement plants in Canada were consolidated in 
a single firm under one management. They are protected at 
home by heavy duties, and the removal of the duty here will 
enable them to dump cement into the northern border States at 
prices ruinous to the United States mills now supplying that dis- 
trict. The mills in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, [linois, and Washington would be seriously 
affected by this removal of the duty, and as the mills in these 
States produce to-day 67 per cent of the output of the whole 
country it can readily be seen what a detrimental effect such a 
change in the tariff, as proposed by this bill, will have on the 
entire industry. In 1906, under the rates of duty then in effect, 
2,273,493 barrels were imported. By the increase in production 
and the reduction in price imports have greatly decreased. 
With such great competition at home and such low prices, with 
nothing in the way of a trust or combination, what possible 
excuse can there be for the removal of all the duty on this 
product involving the living of 200,000 persons? 
HOW AMERICAN LABOR WILL SUFFER. 

The payment of labor in this industry has constantly in- 
creased. According to the Government returns, the average 
was $430 a year in 1890 and $576 in 1909. This removal of the 
duty would practically close all cement works along the coast 
and near the Canadian border and also at such other ports as 
could be reached by water transportation. The cost of the 
production of cement is practically all labor, At least about 
90 per cent of the cost is labor. There are no great profits 
in the industry now, as shown by the fact that 32 out of 110 
works have gone into bankruptcy, and two or three failures 
have occurred since this proposed tariff change was brought to 
public attention. The advantage to the community at large in 
the development of this industry has been to make school- 
houses, theaters, and buildings and houses of all kinds to a 
large extent fireproof; to make old streets safe with good pay- 
ing instead of wooden and brick paving; to make a great 
advance in the way of good roads, and the strengthening of 
bridges, and improvements in many other ways. The value of 
the cement produced last year was about $66,000,000, all but 
about 10 per cent of that amount going to labor, which, under 
this bill—a large portion of it—will be transferred to workers 
in foreign countries. Vice Consul General Poole, of Berlin, in 
a recent report on the cement industry of that country, says 
that the average yearly wage of workers in the industry was 
$280 a year, as compared with $576 in the United States, as 
shown by our census. The consul in Germany gives the value of 
the cement there as 85.3 cents a barrel, as compared with 84.4 
for the same year in the United States. The prosperity of Ger- 
many and the great demand for cement there keep up the price. 
But this will not always be the case, and with the labor cost 
here 100 per cent higher than in Germany and with ships bring- 
ing cement to this country as ballast, the industry can not be 
maintained here at existing wage prices, in competition with 
Germany and other foreign countries. 

WHITE CEMENT WILL ALL BE IMPORTED. 

The production of white nonstaining Portland cement has 
grown rapidly in this country in recent years. In 1908 the pro- 
duction was 60,000 barrels and in 1911 over 135,000 barrels. 
Two companies engaged in the production of this cement have 
gone out of business, owing to the high cost of production. 
This product being white in color and nonstaining—by which is 
meant that when used as a mortar for setting, pointing, and 
backing fine-textured stones they are relieved from the stain- 
ing which occurs when brought into contact with ordinary 
Portland cement—there has been an increasing demand. Ordi- 
nary gray Portland cement is burned with coal, while in the 
manufacture of white Portland cement the burning process must 
be accomplished by using fuel oil, which is a very substantial 
factor in its cost. The advance in the cost of this commodity 
was 33 per cent in 1912 over 1911, and contracts made for the 
year 1913 are at an advance of 55 per cent over the price at 
which fuel oil sold in 1911. The production of the cement in 
this country has caused a large reduction in its price. The 
increasing cost of its production and the removal of all duty 
will simply force Americans out of the business. The average 
selling price of white nonstaining Portland cement is now $2.75 
per barrel of 400 pounds, at the mill, including the value of the 
package, and the present duty of 8 cents per 100 pounds, or 32 
cents per barrel, is the equivalent of but 12 per cent ad valorem. 
This duty should at least be maintained. 


The effect is shown in a letter of May 30 from Mr. C. Boettcher, 
president of the Colorado Portland Cement Co., before the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Senate had agreed to remove all the duty. 
He says: 

Our busi is light ; hi 
amount of coment that we should ship at this tine of the eee abe 


BER Do improvements of any kind going on in this State at the present 


Similar reports come from other parts of the country, and are 
simply an indication of what will take place when this proposed 
law takes effect. 

THE AMAZING PROVISION AS TO LIME. 

Lime furnishes another exhibition of the reckless way in 
which American workmen are treated by this bill. The duty 
now on lime is 5 cents a hundred pounds. This it is proposed 
to reduce to 5 per cent. The average ad valorem of the present 
duty is only about 10 per cent, which it is proposed to cut one- 
half. That the lime business is not profitable now is shown by 
the earnings of various companies engaged in its production. 
This proposed change seems to be for the benefit of the Cana- 
dian manufacturers. They are now protected by a duty of 124 
cents a hundred pounds, including weight of barrel, bag, or cask, 
or a duty 60 per cent higher than that imposed by the United 
States. Hence American lime is entirely excluded from Can- 
ada, but considerable lime is now exported from that country. 
In 1905 the imports were 46,148,700 pounds. There has been 
no change in duty since that time. In northern Maine over 
800,000 pounds of lime were imported last year from New 
Brunswick, and the Rockland & Rockport Lime Co. said 
before the Ways and Means Committee that there were im- 
ported through the Portland customs district over 8,000,000 
pounds last year. With this cut in the duty of one-half it will 
give the Canadian manufacturers practically control of the 
Atlantic coast trade as well as that of the States bordering on 
the Canadian line. The Canadian lime manufacturers can use 
water transportation and can ship their product in foreign bot- 
toms to all of the principal consuming markets of the Atlantic 
coast, whereas the American manufacturer must use American 
ships, which pay higher wages, for this coastwise trade. Lime 
is manufactured in all parts of the United States, with very 
sharp competition, and there have been large losses in the busi- 
ness in recent years because of low prices. What possible 
excuse there can be for opening our border markets to the 
Canadian producers while their American competitors are 
excluded from the Canadian markets is beyond comprehension, 

The imports of crude gypsum in 1901 were 190,000 tons, in 
1909 they were 288,781 tons, and in 1912 they reached 426,500 
tons. With such a large increase in imports there can be no 
excuse for the proposed reduction in the duty imposed by this 
bill. The imported article is quarried easily on the coast of 
Nova Scotia, is brought to the coast cities by cheap barge 
freight, where it is milled and then again transferred by water 
ready for distribution all along the Atlantic coast for use in 
the coast cities and for shipment inland. There was a large 
reduction in the duty on this product in 1909, since which time 
imports have largely increased, 

A SMASHING BLOW AT THE GLUE INDUSTRY. 


Glue has been treated in this bill in the same way as other 
articles which have increased enormously in production in this 
country as a result of a protective tariff, and which at the 
same time have been greatly reduced in price. The rates on glue 
and gelatin have never been high, thus allowing ample competi- 
tion from abroad, which has increased in recent years. In 
1899 the glue imported, valued at not more than 10 cents a 
pound, amounted to 2,706,304 pounds, while in 1910 the im- 
ports were 5,947,184 pounds. That clearly shows that there 
is no excuse for the provision in this bill to reduce the 
average rate of the tariff on imports, valued at not above 
10 cents a pound, from 35.06 per cent in 1912 to an average esti- 
mated rate of 14.29 per cent. Such a violent change, as the 
manufacttrers have protested, will practically destroy their in- 
dustry in this line of goods and will be of no ultimate benefit 
to the consumers of the country in the way of lower prices, but 
will mean an enormous loss by sending abroad a large sum to 
pay for a product now largely preduced in this country. It 
will tend further to hasten the concentration of the industry 
in a few hands. The American manufacturers not only com- 
pete with each other, but they have to compete with the great 
German syndicates and combinations, which under our laws 
would be held illegal and yoid as trusts. Under this change 
Germany will control the market, regulate prices, and dump 
surplus products into this country at prices with which the 
domestic manufacturer can not compete. The existence of these 
foreign trusts is not and can not be disputed. They were dis- 
tinctly pointed out by the nonpartisan report of the Tariff Board. 
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The glue industry gives employment in this country to thou- 
sands of persons, and produced in 1909 nearly $14,000,000 in 
products. The average number of wage earners employed in- 
creased 77 per cent in the five years ending with 1904, and 14 
per cent in the five years ending with 1909. The average rates 
on glue and gelatin have always been fixed at something less 
than the average rates on other products. Under that policy 
the industry has always been conducted on a competitive basis, 
but it is now proposed practically to destroy the industry. 

GREAT [INFLUENCE OF THE AGENT OF A GIGANTIC FOREIGN TRUST. 

The chief advocates of low rates both before the House and 
Senate were importers, the chief one of whom said that he had 
been engaged for four years as general agent of a German and 
an Austrian glue concern, a well-known gigantic trust, adding: 

I have no experience in glue manufacture and have come into pos- 
session of a few elementary ideas which, secondhand though they may 
be, derive their value from their source. 

In a long letter to the Finance Committee this agent of the 
gigantic foreign trust tells of “ saving $1,000,000 to the American 
people by the revenue from imports.” The greater part of the 
glue imported comes in under the value of 10 cents or less a 
pound. To make a revenue of a million dollars from such im- 
ports would mean the practical annihilation of the American 
industry. Thousands of men would be thrown out of work, 
while millions of dollars would be sent abroad to pay for glue, 
and that would mean other thousands thrown out of employ- 
ment here, because when the money is kept at home it is ex- 
pended for American products. To call it a “saving” to im- 
pose $1,000,000 in tariff dues and send an enormous sum to 
Europe to pay for things that could better be made in this 
country is characteristic free-trade talk. 

This agent of the gigantic European trust tells us that a 
protective tariff “is justified neither by constitution nor by 
moral law,” and yet Germany and Austria have the most com- 
plete and effective protective laws in existence. Considering 
wages and cost of production, their rates are much higher and 
more effective than ours. The American manufacturer can not 
under the duties imposed by this bill, without a great reduction 
in wages, hope to meet the competition of this European glue 
trust. It is one of the strongest and most complete monopolies 
in the world and has the advantage of being able to do its work 
with the approval of the various European Governments. At 
present it absolutely controls the glue- manufacturing industry 
of Germany and Austria, has plants in Italy, France, Holland, 
Russia, and recently extended its operations to South America. 
The trust claims to control 75 per cent of the output of glue on 
the Continent of Europe and is largely engaged in the manu- 
facture of gelatin. In view of the attitude of the American 
Government toward monopoly, this great reduction in the tariff 
rates on glue and gelatin for the benefit of this European trust 
is inexplicable. 

There is no trust in this industry in the United States. 
Under present conditions the glue makers of this country are 
importing about 50,000,000 pounds of their raw material from 
countries with which the United States desires closer trade 
relations, and this interference with the glue industry here 
would greatly injure our trade with these other nations. Then, 
in the manufacture of glue and gelatin there is produced 
throughout the United States, as « by-product, an immense 
quantity of nitrogenous and phosphatic material available and 
used for fertilizing purposes. A tariff law that will disastrously 
affect the glue and gelatin industries of this country will de- 
prive the farmers of many thousands of tons of fertilizer now 
procurable at a low cost. If the, rates proposed in this bill are 
enacted into law a large quantity of raw glue stock now im- 
ported will go to Europe to be used there in making glue, which 
will be exported to this country, not only to the injury of our 
home manufacturers but also to the disturbance of freight rates 
between our country and other countries to which we desire 
to increase our exports. 

WAGES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


One importer tells of selling in the past “ enormous quanti- 
ties of French gelatins in this country, where now he is selling 
very little, entirely due to the superiority and low prices of 
the domestic manufactured article.“ That is very good testi- 
mony to the beneficial effect of a protective tariff, but he has 
the assurance to ask for a reduction in duties so that he can 
recover his lost trade, and the Democratic Party seems to be 
anxious to oblige him. Consul General Dillingham, reporting 
from Coburg, Germany, in 1911, stated that the maximum wages 
paid there to men in the gelatin industry for 60 hours’ work 
was $4 a week. To allow as low as 12 per cent duty as pro- 
tection against such wages is monstrous, and that is the proposed 
rate on gelatin valued at not above 10 cents a pound. 


The American manufacturer now has to comply with the 
exacting requirements of the pure-food law, that has greatly 
Increased the cost of production, but the European manufacturer 
does not have to comply with similar requirements in his own 
country. The glue that is exported from this country is a pack- 
ing-house product, a specialty, to produce which only the packing 
houses have the raw material. It is not a competitive glue, 
and is a very small proportion of the production of the country. 
The assertion has been made that the glue manufacturers are 
controlled by the meat packers. There is no truth in that 
statement. I have in my possession sworn affidavits from abont 
two-thirds of the manufacturers showing that they are entirely 
independent. The imports of glue not above 10 cents a pound 
in value were $186,988 in 1902 and $455,029 in 1910, showing a 
competitive condition. The average consumer would not be 
benefited by reduced rates. The cost of glue as a component 
part of other products is relatively small. Only the purchasers 
of large quantities would benefit from lower prices, but, as 
experience has shown, when the foreign trust gets a hold here 
prices would go up. American competitors could not exist long 
when this trust desired their extinguishment. Glue has not 
advanced in price in the last three years, though the raw ma- 
terlals have greatly advanced in cost. That shows the benefit 
of keen home competition, which will be destroyed by subjecting 
our market to the control of this immense foreign trust. 

AUTOMOBILES—EXTRAOEDINABY CHANGES—-FOREIGNERS FAVORED. 


Just why the European manufacturers should have any con- 
sideration whatever in fixing this or any other duty is beyond 
the comprehension of any fair-minded American citizen. But 
they figure very extensively in this fixing of the rate on auto- 
mobiles, occupying many pages of the hearings, and filing 
threats which if made by American manufacturers in any other 
country would be considered insolent and, no doubt, meet with 
proper retaliative treatment. The boards of trade of Belgium, 
Germany, France, and Italy, through their attorney, stated that 
they would watch the spirit of Congress in reference to auto- 
mobile provisions and would retaliate if their protests against 
the existing rate did not receive consideration. It was admitted 
by their attorney that the wages paid in this country by auto- 
mobile manufacturers are from two to two and one-half times 
more than are paid in Italy. In fact, they are from three to 
five times as much as the wages in Italy, and in about the same 
proportion to the wages paid in Belgium, England, or any 
other country in Europe. , 

This attorney for the foreign manufacturers declared that if 
the duties on chassis were reduced, as requested by the foreign 
manufacturers, to 25 per cent, they would quadruple imports of 
chassis. Another one of their attorneys asked for a duty of 
33 per cent, and is given 3 per cent less, or 30 per cent. The 
Italian Chamber of Commerce in New York, a subsidized Italian 
organization, states in a letter that it— 
has for its. principal duty the protection and the promotion of the 
Italian commerce neral, and has to try to obtain from the Gov- 
ernment of the Unit States the best advantage to the great current 
of business from Italy to the United States, and that may produce the 
most benefit to the Italian producer. 

This Italian chamber asked for merely a reduction of 5 per 
cent, but our Democratic friends in this Chamber conceded 15 
per cent to them. 

A number of the leading automobile manufacturers in Italy 
said, in a joint letter to the minister of commerce of that coun- 
try, that the group of American importers which composed their 
agents in this country had called 
for moral and material help for the purpose of putting an ease end at 
the campaign In question. 

Which means that these American importers called upon their 
principals in Italy to furnish means to push the campaign here 
for lower duties, and they got what they wanted, as is clear 
from this statement: 

The invitation of the American importers was welcomed in Italy by 
the manufacturers, and the same are now asking you to try your very 
best to have the Italian Government favor the request of the American 
importers of Italian automobiles. 

The Italian Chamber of Commerce said that it had not asked 
for more than 5 per cent reduction on complete automobiles, and 
it furnished this reason in reply to the Italian manufacturers, 
who made complaint because a greater reduction had not been 
requested: 

We have to consider that before making a great reduction on the 
Italian automobiles, for which entrance in country is not less 
than $2,000,000 a year, we have other products more important for 
the Italian commerce. The silk, for $12,000,000; olive oil, $4,500,000; 
vegetables, $3,500,000; cheese, 000, ; leather, $1,200,000; marble, 
$1,500,000; coral, $500,000; chemical products, $1,500,000, etc. 

The Italian Chamber of Commerce seems to have been very 
successful in getting lower duties on all these products, with 
many of them on the free list. 
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It is ridiculous to put a duty of 45 per cent on automobiles 
valued at $1,500 or more, and then to admit at 30 per cent 
chassis and finished parts. The bodies of automobiles are too 
bulky, and subject to damage in shipping, and too expensive to 
ship by reason of their bulk in proportion to their value. 
Hence European manufacturers, as a rule, do not make the 
bodies, and as long as they can send chassis into this country at 
30 per cent, the 45 per cent duty on any kind of an automobile 
would be of no value as a protection to American manufac- 
turers. One of the Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House said that— 
the automobile chassis is E the finished car, with the excep- 
tion of the body and the tires. 

-That is the truth. The chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee said: 

The automobile is the chassis; the balance Is merely a carriage body. 

Hence the duty of 45 per cent is meaningless, The chairman 
of the Democratic congressional committee, in an interview in 
the Detroit Free Press, which has been generally quoted and 
not contradicted, says: 

We put the tariff down to the point where the representatives of the 
automobile importers told us they could compete, and we expect that 
they will take advantage of the reduction on parts and import in sec- 
tions for assembling here. 

That is the truth of the matter, and this reduced duty on 
automobiles is made, not for the benefit of American workmen 
and manufacturers or the American people, but for the benefit 
of workmen in Haly and other countries that will be able to 
send their goods here under this proposed law. 

IMPOSING A DUTY ON BANANAS—TEXTBOOKS FROM THE ORIENT. 


There were imported in 10 months of last year bananas of 
the value of $10,856,554. This fruit is consumed by poor people 
and is produced in the United States to a very limited extent 
in Florida and some other southern points. The imposition of a 
duty on such a product, while sugar, wheat, flour, potatoes, and 
other food products produced in the United States to an enor- 
mous extent are put on the free list, is a most extraordinary 

roceeding. A few more bananas may be produced in the 

uth, but the time will never come when anything more than 
a mere fraction of the consumption now of bananas can be pro- 
duced in the United States. 

According to the report of the British Government, wages in 
the printing industry in the United States are two and one-third 
times higher than in the United Kingdom, but the wages there 
are materially greater than elsewhere in Europe. There are 
about 400,000 persons engaged in printing and publishing in the 
United States, practically all of whom will be affected by the 
provisions of this bill putting books used in schools and other 
educational institutions on the free list. There is no limit 
as to what may be used as an alleged “ educational” institution. 
If all such books can be printed outside of the United States 
and brought in free, it will mean a material reduction in the 
wages of printers or the loss of an enormous industry in the 
United States for the benefit of foreign publishers and work- 
men. Good printing is now done in the English language in 
both China and Japan, and as the printing of such books would 
largely be merely the work of copying what has already been 
done in this country, we may expect, under this provision, that 
many of our textbooks in future will come from the Orient. 

INCONSISTENCIES AS TO FISH, COAL, IVORY, AND BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Canada pays a bounty to her fishermen, but they are to 
be allowed to send their fish into the United States without the 
payment of any duty, which means the extinguishment to a 
large extent of the fishing industry of this country. 

Canada imposes a duty of 60 cents a ton on bituminous coal 
coming from the United States, but she is to be allowed to 
send coal mined in Canada to this country free of duty. In 
the same way Canada imposes a duty of 10 cents a pound 
on tea coming from the United States, but a large proportion 
of the tea consumed in this country comes in by way of Canada 
free of duty. However, that is the course in regard to agri- 
_ cultural products and other things put on the free list by this 
bill. As there are already two or three hundred American 
establishments in Canada producing manufactured goods 
which are dutiable in that country, it is fairly certain that the 
number will be doubled after this bill becomes law, because 
all of those manufacturers will have the advantage of a pro- 
tective tariff in Canada, with the freedom of the American 
market in many of their products, and a duty that will not be 
protective to American manufacturers in their lines of industry. 

It is as difficult to imagine any excuse for some of the duties 
imposed in this bill as it is to understand why other articles 
are put on the free list. For instance, a duty is put on ivory 
tusks. No country in the world imposes a duty on such ivory, 


and, of course, there is no thought of home production of that 
article, But 51.300.000 is imported, and taken almost alto- 
gether in payment for cotton goods sold in Africa. This ivory 
is used principally in making keys for pianos and other musical 
instruments used in schools, homes, and so forth, in developing 
higher ideals and making life more comfortable for a large pro- 
portion of our working people. To impose an unnecessary duty 
on this ivory not only will interfere with the sale of cotton 
goods in Africa, but will make it more difficult for the ordinary 
persons to get the small types of musical instrument in the 
production of which ivory is used. While a duty is placed 
on ivory, such articles as mother-of-pearl, tortoise and other 
shells, jet, whalebone, coral, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, 
lancewood, ebony, and so forth, remain on the free list. One 
New York firm last year sold $865,000 worth of cotton cloth in 
Africa and took ivory tusks in payment. The cloth went to 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, Aden, and Khartum. This duty should 
not be insisted upon. 

Putting a duty on ivory and admitting boots and shoes free 
is an illustration of the inconsistency of this measure. In the 
manufacture of boots and shoes the following articles are used 
as raw materials, which are dutiable in this bill: Worsted 
cloths, cotton goods, velvets, velveteens, satin, cotton braid laces, 
silk braid laces, and buckskin, kid skin and bronze, kid-skin 
leather, and a number of other things. Putting the finished 
articles on the free list and leaving a duty on the raw materials 
is a characteristic feature in this bill. Bone char and animal 
carbon are duty free for the benefit of the Sugar Trust, but bones 
crushed or broken, or bone particles used in the production of 
bone char, are dutiable. 

A HARD BLOW TO THE SOAP INDUSTRY. 


The treatment of soap in this bill is indefensible. In House 
bill No. 20182 laundry soap was reduced from 20 to 15 per cent, 
while in this bill it is reduced to 5 per cent, and a duty of 20 
per cent is imposed on essential oils used in the manufacture 
of soap. There is no soap trust to limit competition. Prices 
show no substantial change in a long period, though prices of 
other things have advanced. The price of soap is determined by 
the output, a large manufacturer being. able to produce cheaper 
than a small one. There are large manufacturers in England 
who, with a 5 per cent duty, will take the seaboard trade in 
particular. Canada exacts the equivalent of 25 per cent duty on 
such soap. There were 436 establishments, according to the 
census, making laundry soap in 1909, but the laundry-soap cata- 
logue shows 600 and more establishments, scattered in every 
State except Alabama, Florida, and North Carolina, while there is 
one in Mississippi, one In South Carolina, and one in Virginia. 
Materials such as essential oils and vegetable oil are now pur- 
chased through European markets, and the imposition of a duty 
of 20 per cent on them will give the European manufacturers an 
advantage in the purchase of such articles. They now have an 
advantage in the cost of labor, of alkalies, and of vegetable oils. 
Europe formerly held the trade with Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Panama, and the Philippine Islands, but it is now controlled by 
the American producers, With a duty of only 5 per cent on 
soap that trade will soon pass into the hands of foreign manu- 
facturers. In the exports of soap are crude saponified cotton- 
seed oil, “foots,” shipped in barrels, used for textile purposes. 
Exeluding our insular possessions, exports of soap have not 
increased in the last six years. ` 

Imposing a duty of 20 per cent on essential oil used in the 
soap industry, with only 5 per cent on soap, is absolutely inex- 
cusable. The distinction should be made between essential oil 
used by perfumers and the low-priced oil used in laundry soap 
to counteract the natural odor of the soap. Such essential oils 
are necessary ingredients and a 20 per cent tax on them is a 
rank injustice. The words “fancy or“ are omitted in desig- 
nating perfumed toilet soaps. They were inserted in 1909 to 
prevent the dumping of so-called nonperfumed toilet soaps manu- 
factured abroad, when they are really fancy soaps. Pears’ soap 
came in in that way until the courts interfered and classified 
it as a fancy toilet soap. England exacts a duty on such trans- 
parent soap of approximately 35 per cent. If this wording is 
not changed they can send their soap here at 10 per cent. The 
paragraph should contain “perfumed, fancy, transparent, and 
all descriptions of toilet soap,” at 40 per cent. On castile soap 
the duty is reduced to 10 per cent; at present it is 14 cents a 
pound. The imports of castile soap have increased largely at 
the existing rates and amounted to nearly 4,000,000 pounds in 
the nine months ending this year in March, showing that there is 
no need of any reduction in the rate. The soap industry has 
been built up with reliance on free essential oils. They have 
been upon the free list under all tariffs. The imposition of a 
duty upon the ingredients which enter into the manufacture of 
these necessities, and thus discriminating against an industry 
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in which competition is so strong, is without any excuse what- 
ever. The laundry soap manufacturers add to the basic tallow 
an oil which gives a greater lather, making the soap serviceable 
in hard-water districts and greatly improving the soap. The 
admixture of these oils is also made a feature. Some of the 
raw materials have been placed upon the dutiable list without 
any reason, and such a reduction of duty as is proposed would 
open our market to a very large inflow of foreign soaps, without 
any advantage to our people. 


HOW THE BILL WILL INJURE COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


The cotton industry suffers under this bill in the same way 
as other industries. As the United States preduces about two- 
thirds of the cotton used in the world, it should be able to pro- 
duce such cotton goods as are consumed in this country. But 
there is the same difficulty in this industry as in any other, 
with wages from two and one-third to five times greater in 
this country than in Europe and Asia, where cotton goods are 
produced. About $68,000,000 worth of cotton man 
were imported in 1910, $48,953,231 in 1905, and $37,789,988 in 
1900, showing the rapid growth in these imports) The only 
reason why a single dollar's worth of those goods is imported 
is because of the lower cast of labor abroad. We have the 
advantage in the raw material, though, owing to low transpor- 
tation rates, such material costs as much to a New England 
manufacturer as it does to one in Europe. But notwithstanding 
the large importation of manufactured goods in ordinary years, 
this bill proposes a sweeping reduction in duties based on a mis- 
calculation as to conditions in this country and abroad. Even 
those who have been active in agitating for lower duties are 
protesting vigorously against the rates fixed in this bill. Mr. 
Walter H. Langshaw, of New Bedford, Mass., has been one of 
the men criticizing existing rates on cotton manufactures, but 
he is protesting vigorously against the rates proposed by this 
bill. In a letter he says: 

There are thonsands of bales of cotton and cloth in storehouses which 
millmen would like to sell at cost; also 
bought under “ protective duties.” Fart of it has been st 
years, because we can not get cost for its product. I * like to 
find a customer at cost, or even 20 per cent less. 

Mr. Langshaw says that five or six mills in New Bedford, 
completed about three years ago, have not earned a dividend, 
and their stocks are offered as low as.$45 a share, with no 
buyers. There have been 125 failures in a few years in the 
knit-underwear manufacturing, and yet it is proposed to reduce 
the duties on such goods a good deal more than one-half, 
American goods of that kind can not be sold in even the West 
Indies and Latin American countries in competition with those 
of Europe, because of the higher wages paid here, and the con- 
sequent higher cost of construction, equipment, and mainte- 
nance, and therefore the increased cost of manufacturing knit 
underwear, which pays $35,000,000 in wages in this country 
annually. ‘There is no combination and competition is keen, 
but on cotton underwear there is a cut in the duty of one-half, 
and on woolen of more than one-half. The imports of cotton 
hosiery in the fiscal year of 1910 were in value nearly $6,000,000, 
but duties are to be severely cut all the same. 

` ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS EXPECT TO INCREASD EXPORTS. 


The conditions in the United Kingdom are quite different 
from those in the United States. The Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers’ Association of Manchester, England, with 3,000,000 
spindles, recently declared an 8 per cent dividend on ordinary 
stock, with a 5 per cent bonus. The mills in Bombay, India, 
engaged in spinning and weaving, all paid dividends last year 
of from 4 to 30 per cent. Sir Charles Macara, president of 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Association, of Lanca- 
shire, England, recently declared in discussing industrial condi- 
tions in the cotton industry in this country and this proposed 
new law: 

All American concerns have cost a 3 amount more to 
capitalize than ours have cost. I. with a big handicap. 
At present, on) ite their tremendous tarit, we haye oo the finer 
= of the trade and there is every l ood that in this branch of 

e industry ‘the tariff reduction will benefit us, pinia it is very 
tificat for them to secure the skilled workers we have at our dis- 
posal, Their workers are of mixed nationalities and constantly mi- 
grating and they can not co we pia i die — in fine fabries. Tue 
reduced tariff will increase trade, 

It is in the finer goods that our eaten producers find 
great difficulty in meeting foreign competition and most of these 
goods are produced in Northern States, which will explain to 
some extent the lack of interest shewn by our Democratic op- 
ponents in that branch of the industry. Over 90 per cent of the 
cotton yarns produced in this country are No. 40's and under. 
Yarns over 40's are now on a competitive basis, as the imports 
average over 90 per cent of the domestic production and yet a 
slashing cut is made on this finer class of goods, which is nearly. 


all produced in the North. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Hoase is quoted as saying: 2 

New Bedford mills are rich—they can stand it. 

But with several mills in that city unable to pay any divi- 
dends he is evidently as much mistaken about New Bedford as 
about the rest of the country. 

From an official report of the British Goyernment we learn 
that in the cotton industry 16 per cent of the men in England, 
working full time, earn less than $5 each, with nearly the same 
percentage in the woolen industry. Nearly 44 per cent of the 


men in the cotton industry earn between $5 and $7.20 a week. | 


Women largely predominate in that industry in the United 
Kingdom, and 18 per cent of them, working full time, earn less 
than $2.40 a week each, while 39 per cent earn between $2.40 
and $3.60 a week. The average hours of labor in the cotton 
industry in England are 55.5 a week. 

MUST COMPETE WITH ASIATIC LABOR. 


Those are the wages and the hours in the country where the 
highest wages are paid outside of the United States, but in 
other countries wages are very much less. Japan, which has 
taken away our cotton trade in Manchuria and which, according 
to a report of its delegate at the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Federation held in Paris, will soon control the 
trade of China and has “400,000 more spindles in the course 
of erection,” pays in wages a mere fraction of what is paid in 
the United States. But Japan will soon become a competitar 
in our cotton trade in this country and, when the Panama Canal 
is opened, can easily reach our eastern markets. At that Paris 
meeting it was said that in Bohemia yarn prices were so low 
that yarns were exported to Germany, the Netherlands, and 
even to the United Kingdom, and Germany reported that in 
cotton manufacturing its position was “ prejudiced by surplus 
yarns from Austria being offered at prices below cost.“ It was 
said that production in Austria was curtailed one-third and 
woukl evidently be further curtailed, unless a market could be 
found for the goods. In England there has been an increase of 
12,000,000 spindles since 1906, and new looms are being put 
down at a rapid rate, and exports of yarn are increasing on a 
rapid. scale. Foreign. manufacturers are already preparing to 
flood our market when this bill becomes a law. They have taken 
large orders already in this country fer goods to be delivered 
under the new rates. The Senate committee has improyed the 
cotton schedule to a small extent as compared with its condition 
when it left the House, but it is now altogether inadequate to 
pretect the workmen in that industry. Samuel Ross, president 
ef the Mill Spinners’ Union and a member of the emergency. 
committee of the United Textile Workers of America, in speak- 
ing for the workingmen said: 


The duties are too low to prevent large importations of 
competitive products. The large textile unions have declared in their 
conventions t must not be reduced. Any attempt to lower 


that wages È 
the wages will meet with our most strenuous opposition. It is net 
lower reas that we fear, but tes no wages ee a cessation of 


cratic 5 — 
tend further to increase the hardships the workingman. But —.— 
would be the result, as shown by the sont that preparations are 
being made by foreign manufacturers, at mo little expense, —— 
products for eee mag Aa te this ney. ‘which products are similar to those 
now paola ny Hegre a — Ts tanning 1 * e oe 
as e In üg president e lish 
Manufacturers’ Association down to the OY easier manufacturer in very 
apparent from trade and business conditions in England. Jobbers — 
users of yarns from 50’s upward are re the ment that it will 
be impossible eg our manufacturers to quote prices within several 
cents a pound of that for which the foreign manufacturer can sell. 1 
have in mind a case in New Bedford where a mill dels 80's 8 


from England in rege ag to making it themselves, 

sessed with the facilities for so doing, but a general reduction ge gee wages 

of 10 per cent took place, and they then began hows the e aa oc them- 
apg e 


sel ct of even 
a small reduction in wage: proportion to the 


paid 
wholesale value of finished 1 prodnet “at Ker Bedford 2 Are as high in 
some cases as 70 per cent, but this bill imposes duties ranging from 
5 to 30 per cent. The condition would uld apply in a greater or lesser 
degree to the larger textile centers of, the country. 


That is what a workingman says about the effect of this bill. 
STRIKING AT THE PRODUCERS OF FINE GOODS. 


Fine and fancy cotton goods are not a necessity of the great 
majority of the American people. A fair rate on them, there- 
fore, could be justified on the ground that they are luxuries. 
But this bill is drawn up so as to allow the importation of such 
goods. The conversion cost alone of the finer yarns in the 
United States and England proves conclusively that 30 per cent 
is the minimum rate of duty nece-zary to equalize that cost. 
As the yarn becomes finer the difference in cost becomes grenter. 
The Tariff Board reported that “the comparatively small differ- 
ence in output per weaver does not offset the higher wages paid 
in this country” on the finer goods, Since the Tariff Board 
made its report there has been a 10 per cent increase in wages 
in Massachusetts and a 31 per cent decrease in the hours of 
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mployment, both of which tend to increase the labor cost, and | manufacture of clocks, while two have failed. Prices have been 


55 ĩðé (ea rep Terrase 


there has been nothing of the kind in competing countries. Fine | reduced to a very great extent, while the factories have paid 


cotton goods are made of yarns chiefly between 60's and 9978, 
and yet these 40 numbers are given only 20 per cent and 223 
per cent ad valorem even in the Senate bill, and a little more 
on the gray cloth. The labor cost of yarns in number 10078 is 
one-half more than in 60's, and that has been recogni: J in all 
tariff bills since 1883. The difference in cost here and in Eng- 
land is greater as the yarn becomes finer. But no recognition 
was made of that fact in the House bill and a wholly inadequate 
recognition is made in the Senate committee amendment. The 
production of fine-yarn goods in this country is comparatively 
new and the industry is now struggling to establish itself, but 
this bill gives it a staggering blow. Cotton yarn is the raw 
material for spool thread, but a higher duty is imposed on the 
yarn than on the thread by the House bill, and no satisfactory 
remedy has been made by the Senate committee. 

Handkerchiefs, hemmed, of linen, are reduced 15 per cent, 
but the cloth out of which they are made is reduced only 5 per 
cent. Handkerchiefs of cotton are given a protection of only 5 
per cent over the cost of the raw material—only one-half what 
is given in the case of linen handkerchiefs. 

There are large mills exclusively devoted to the manufacture 
of cotton goods in 42 States, employing 500,000 persons and 
consuming over 4,500,000 bales of cotton annually. ‘There is 
nothing sectional about the cotton industry of this country and 
there should not be anything of that kind in this bill. The 
products from the mills of the South are of a heavier and coarser 
grade than those of the eastern mills, but the production of 
finer goods is progressing in the South and if not killed by this 
bill will grow rapidly. 

SOUTHERN MANUFACTURERS THE LEAST HURT. 


The manufacturers of heavy-weight cotton and coarse cotton 
yarn are not seriously threatened by the rates of this bill. They 
have a large adyantage geographically, where the mills and 
the cotton fields are contiguous, and wages are much lower in 
the mills of the South than in the North. The manufacturers 
of fine fancy shirtings, fancy cotton dress goods in woven and 
printed styles, are obliged to pay more for their yarns and more 
for finishing their goods than foreigners, and under the pro- 
posed reduction in rates the goods from England, Scotland, Bel- 
gium, France, and Germany will enter into sharp competition 
with the products of the New England mills, and the growing 
trade of those southern plants that are now endeavoring to 
produce fine yarn goods. American cotton goods manufacturers 
are season after season producing goods of higher intrinsic 
worth. But they now meet with sharp foreign competition 
which will be vastly increased under this proposed law. Ameri- 
can-made cotton goods have found a market in some foreign 

There is hardly any other line of industry in which the 
working margin is so close as in that of cotton manufacturing. 
Styles change rapidly, so that any fine goods, if not promptly 
disposed of, will remain a loss. In all branches of the textile 
industry in the United States arbitrary labor regulations regu- 
late hours of labor and pay, and otherwise greatly increase the 
cost of production. No other country is under such restrictions. 
We are all glad that workingmen are thus protected, but nothing 
will so interfere with the success of such regulations as this 
reduction in tariff rates. 


STRIKING AT AMERICAN WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


The reduction in the duty on watches and clocks to an ex- 
tent of nearly 20 per cent and the eradication of all the specific 
rates is another one of the monstrous blunders committed by this 
bill. In the manufacture of both watches and clocks American 
genius took the lead. European countries engaged in this industry 
have assiduously and deliberately copied and imitated every im- 
provement adopted by American producers, so that this coun- 
try now has no advantage in that respect, while it has not labor 
as efficient and well trained in this industry as is the case 
abroad, and wages are three and four times greater in this 
country than in Europe. For over a century the American 
clock was the pride of the American traveler, who found its 
face a familiar friend in nearly every country of the globe. 
But American clock machinery has been copied by foreigners 
sent here in disguise as laborers, and even the names adopted 
by American manufacturers have been used, and trade-marks 
also, so that with the cheaper labor abroad, working long hours, 
any redaction of duty means just so much lower wages to 
Americans, or else driving them ont of employment altogether. 
American clock manufacturers do not sell abroad cheaper than 
at home; there is no trust; no water in their capitalization, 
nud no manipulation ef any kind. Several firms engaged in this 
busizess Lave either failed or given it up for lack of sufficient 
proit. Oatz one new concern has attempted to go into the 


and are paying more and more each year for material and help. 
By sending experts to this country to pose as ordinary laborers, 
and obtaining employment in the factories here, foreign manu- 
facturers were enabled in this way to copy American machinery, 
the shape of the clocks, their names, and then to export them to 
Australia and elsewhere where American clocks were exten- 
sively sold, and by selling the inferior articles, under the same 
name, ruin American trade. They have carried on that work 
in Canada, as well as in other countries, where they use the 
same name and eyen put on the dial of a clock the name of 
the American city where it was alleged to have been manufac- 
tured, although in this case it was produced in Germany. 

The so-called Tariff Reform Club, of New York, a free-trade 
organization, in the campaign of last year, circulated a paper 
asserting that a certain clock made in New Haven was sold in 
this country for 68 cents, and if exported for 55 cents. The 
New Haven Clock Co., when this was brought to their attention, 
promptly invited the chairman of this free-trade club to examine 
its books and be convinced of the falsity of the statement made 
by the club. This was done, and the club acknowledged its mis- 
statement and admitted that “these clock companies did not 
discriminate against the American producer.” 

TRUTH FROM A PRODUCER—GERMAN COMPETITION. 

Walter Camp, the president of the New Haven Clock Co., says: 

The life of an eight-day striking mantle clock is at least 10 years, 
and such a clock can be bought anywhere in this country to-day at 
retail for $2 or less, making it represent an annual outlay of 20 cents. 
We have reduced the cost of clocks to the consumer 50 per cent in the 
last 25 years. We have practically reached the limit of human inge- 
nuity in the matter of machine work on clocks. The foreigners have 
gradually imitated our machinery until they are as well equipped as we 
are, and are paying their labor only about one-third or one-half as 
much, The increase of these foreign clocks from 1908 to 1912 was 
70 per cent. Somewhere between two and three million of them came 
into the United States last year. The skilled workers’ budget in Europe 
shows that a man and his wife and three children, all of them working, 
earn approximately $365 a year. Our people earn two and one-half 
times as much as that. We are already informed that there are large 
shipments of clocks awaiting the proposed reduction of duty; and, of 
course, we realize that any of the portons that are brought in here 
below a margin of profit must be abandoned, and we do not see why 
the Germans will not then increase their prices. The saving, in any 
event, to the consumer, when he is only paying 20 cents a year for his 
clock, is, of course, infinitesimal. 

One of the reasons put forward for reducing the duty is that 
American clocks are exported. A little over twice as many 
clocks and parts of clocks in value are exported as are imported, 
but American exports go to countries where the American pro- 
ducer is protected by preferential rates of duty, as, for instance, 
in Brazil, where a 20 per cent reduction is made on American 
clocks; but even then the export business is gradually dwindling 
in its proportion, and the clocks that are exported are such as 
have not been copied in patterns by the Germans and others. 
German clocks are sold in this country at less than they can be 
purchased for in Germany. The American consul at Mannheim, 
Germany, reporting on this industry in Baden, says: 

The earnings of many of those employed in factory labor in their 
homes exceed those of like employees in factorie=, but these earnings 
are often the result of labor extended far into the night. In the Black 
Forest clock industry a working day of from 14 to 16 hours is common; 
also in many other industries. In the city of Pforzheim, which is the 
center of an enormous jewelry manufacture, the average wages for 
adult females is said to be 38 cents, and in the surrounding villages 
31 cents, while the average daily wage of female chain makers is 46 
cents, and in other branches of jewely manufacture is 45 cents, 

Foreign importations under the present duty have steadily 
increased, showing no ground for any lowering of the duty. 
The horological schools established by the governments in the 
clock-making districts of foreign countries save the manufac- 
turers the cost of expert and experimental work, all of which 
the American manufacturer is obliged to bear himself. There 
is nothing in the way of a trust in the clock business, and no 
reason for any lowering of duties to invite greater foreign 
competition. 

INDEFENSIBLE REDUCTION ON WATCHES. 

There is less ground for reducing the duty on watches than on 
clocks, and there is no sound reason for any reduction in either 
case. The imports of watches and parts for the fiscal year 1912 
were, in value, $2,313,677, while the exports were only 
$1,880,667, and these exports largely went to countries giving 
preferential rates and where there are advantages in time of 
delivery, etc. Ad valorem duties, which are imposed in the 
pending bill, are impracticable when applied to watch move- 
ments. 

The value of a watch movement is in its timekeeping quali- 
ties, which can not be determined by an external examination 
however critical, even by expert watchmakers, and can only be 
ascertained by elaborate tests for the purpose of determining 
whether or not it is properly jeweled, aud the number and kind 
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of its adjustment, which tests would require a great deal of 
time and special equipment. Ad valorem rates leave the Gov- 
ernment at the mercy of foreign manufacturers, as their valua- 
tion will have to be accepted. The test of watches for tempera- 
ture and position adjustment and for determining the qualities 
of materials and finish requires special equipment and skilled 
experts schooled in that line of work, to say nothing of the time 
and patience required. Many of the largest importers of watch 
movements in this country have their own factories in Switzer- 
land and the movements are billed to themselves here at cost 
or under cost. Five of the largest factories in this country 
said that they exported no goods, except possibly a little to 
Canada. Most American manufacturers of watches import at 
least from 50 per cent to 65 per cent of the materials that go 
into a watch moyement, on a part of which they pay duties, which 
fact alone gives the foreign manufacturer of watches a great 
advantage. The “home industry” in the watchmaking trade 
is still prevalent in Europe, and especially in Switzerland. The 
Swiss manufacturer has an advantage in many instances in the 
use of water power at a low cost. The American factories have 
to maintain repair departments, as all movements are guar- 
anteed against defects, and a hospital must be maintained for 
putting into shape all movements which fail to keep accurate 
time. The foreign manufacturer is not bothered in that way, 
as he makes no such guaranty. In Switzerland, which country 
exports some years nearly $30,000,000 worth of watches and 
parts, or 10 times as many as are exported from the United 
States, watchmaking schools are established by various munici- 
palities, with the result that the Swiss watchmaker is a trained 
expert having a general knowledge of every phase and process 
in the production of a watch. For that reason watchmakers in 
Switzerland have a greater efficiency and a wider knowledge of 
their trade, as a rule, than those in the United States. The 
Swiss manufacturer has at his command any amount of trained, 
skilled workmen, but the American manufacturer must train his 
own workmen. 
DUTY EVADED— HOUSE WORK IN SWITZERLAND. 


Many foreign watches are imported under what are called 
“knock-down ” systems for the purpose of evading the duty on 
complete watch movements. 

Watches and watch movements do not properly belong to 
Schedule C. The metal used in the construction of a watch 
movement makes up an infinitesimal part of the cost of produc- 
tion. The labor cost averages from about 81 to 87 per cent of 
the total cost, and the jewels used in the construction of a 
movement amount in many cases to about 50 per cent of the 
cost of the raw material in a watch movement. Metals, there- 
fore, do not compose the chief values of a watch movement, but 
only a very small part of the value. Such a movement is a 
most delicate and intricate piece of mechanism. The most 
Skilled and able workmen are required in the production of this 
most wonderful time-keeping instrument, and it should not be 
classified with iron and steel products, but properly belongs in 
Schedule N. Watch cases are largely composed of gold and sil- 
yer, and articles of gold and silver are classified in Schedule N. 

A consular report states that a peculiar feature of the indus- 
trial system of Switzerland is what is known as the “ house 
industry,” or the production of various articles of manufacture 
in the homes of the workmen. The importance of this particu- 
lar branch of industry is due to the fact that it involves the 
relation of cheap hand labor to mechanical production. It prac- 
tically eliminates the labor question and enables the importers 
to compete successfully in markets where organized labor domi- 
nates the situation and where standards of labor are main- 
tained. The percentage of cost of labor thus employed in the 
various branches of industry in Switzerland is as follows: Tex- 
tiles, 39 per cent; watches and jewelry, 24 per cent; clothing, 
10 per cent; straw braids, 56 per cent; and wood carving, 52 
per cent. Of the total engaged in industrial pursuits in Switz- 
erland, 24 per cent belong to the house industry. At home in 
that country over 13,000 are engaged in the production of 
watches. 

The general trend of prices in the American watch industry 
has been downward for many years, while the quality of the 
movement has each year been improved and the cost of produc- 
tion has been much greater. Straight specific duties on all 
classes of watch movements are desirable, and the change to 
ad valorem duties is most unwise. While the difference in the 
cost of material and labor is startling, yet when the difference 
in conditions, and in hours of work, plant investment, working 
capital required, and general expense of manufacture is con- 
sidered, together with the fact that prices have gone down, any 
reduction in the duty is indefensible. The condition of the 
industry in this country demonstrates that fact. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE GLASSWORKERS NOT ENTERTAINED, 


The appeal of the workingmen in the glass industry against a 
reduction of duty which would admit a large proportion of 
foreign wares of this kind is very touching, though it will be 
ineffective. There are in this country about 11,000 skilled glass- 
bottle blowers, whose average wage per day is about $4.60, and 
there are dependent upon this industry 35,000 unskilled work- 
men and their families. The necessity for maintaining the 
present tariff is as great now as at any former time, and already 
there are many workmen out of employment because of threat- 
. tariff changes. One of the appeals of the workingmen 
reads: 

The reduced tariff means reduced wages to our members and other 
sacrifices such as we experienced under the Wilson tariff law; we there- 
fore beseech you not to make any reduction on the present tariff rates 
on imported glassware, as these rates do not now afford sufficient pro- 
tection to American workmen, notwithstanding the extraordinarily keen 
competition, and if the tariff rates are reduced it will bring on us a 
deplorable state of affairs. 

Mr. T. W. Rowe, in behalf of the American Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union, told of his experience in Europe, where he made a 
tour of investigation last year. He said: 

The conditions under which the people are employed around the glass 
works in continental Europe are so horrible that they defy exaggeration. 
Wages of continental European glassworkers are about one-fourth those 


aid to American glassworkers, and in addition to that there is female 
abor and child labor. 


I am glad to sa 
remedied the evil, 


WINDOW-GLASS WORKERS THREATENED. 


Belgium exports 95 per cent of its product of window glass, 
which is dumped into this market whenever there is a surplus 
that can not be disposed of elsewhere. The business in Europe 
is in the hands of a syndicate, or trust, as we call it in this 
country. The failures in the window-glass business in this 
country have been larger than in any other industry. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER, In reference to glassware, which the 
Senator has been discussing, has he investigated the matter as 
to whether or not under the last low-tariff law that industry 
was greatly harmed in this country and whether there was any 
very great reduction in the price of that commodity to the 
consumers of the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I remember very well the dis- 
cussion of the tariff bill of 1909, when we were honored here 
by the presence of a Senator who was a glass manufacturer. 
He showed to the Senate glassware that was made in different 
parts of this country, gave the price the manufacturers received 
for it and what the ultimate consumer paid, and the difference 
in the figures was so great that I doubt whether there was a 
Senator on the floor who listened to the remarks who was not 
amazed to learn that there was so great a difference between 
the price received by the manufacturer and the price paid by 
the ultimate consumer. As suggested by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, in the retail price there was no difference, and I 
Say now that the retail price to the consumer, if this bill goes 
into effect, will be no less than it is to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I recall the very interesting exhibit that 
the Senator from West Virginia, Mr. Scott, made on that oc- 
casion. It is my recollection that the discussion developed the 
fact that the consumers of glassware in the country got no 
benefit from the reduction of the tariff. I will ask the Senator, 
who has given very great attention to this matter, whether he 
is of the opinion, if the reductions which are contemplated in 
the pending bill upon that product become a law, that the 
consumer is likely to be any better off so far as purchasing 
those articles is concerned than he is to-day under the existing 
law? 

Mr. SMOOT. My opinion is that he will be no better off. 
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Mr. President, in 1909 when this schedule was being con- 
sidered, I took as an example a 12 by 15 pane of glass. I 
purchased one here at a store in Washington. I had one pur- 
chased at a retail store in New York. That pane of glass laid 
down in this country duty paid cost 2} cents. I paid in the 
store here in Washington 15 cents for it and in New York it 
cost 25 cents. Is there any likelihood that by taking off half a 
cent a pound it is going to reduce the retail cost of a pane of 
glass or glassware of any kind to the ultimate consumer, 
judging from the great difference that always has existed be- 
tween the price the manufacturers receive and the consumer 
pays? 

In only two years in the last seven, according to the national 
association, have any profits been made. One-half of the glass is 
made by hand, and this large employment of labor at prices three 
or four times as great as in Belgium, accounts for the lack of 
profit in the business, which is subject to the dumping process 
from Europe. The freight rates from Antwerp to New York 
are 19.3 cents per hundredweight, and from Pittsburgh to New 
York 18 cents. From Antwerp to New Orleans the cost is 14 
cents, and from Pittsburgh 43 cents. From Antwerp to San 
Francisco the transportation cost is 35 cents, while from Pitts- 
burgh and points east of the Mississippi River to the Pacific the 
cost is 90 cents per hundredweight. The opening of the Panama 
Canal will help the European manufacturers. The English 
manufacturers have announced the intention of establishing 
factories in Canada, and what effect that will have remains to 
be seen. Prices have advanced in Belgium in prospect of the 
increased demand here. A firm of importers have made state- 
ments before Congress in regard to this matter, stating that the 
Imperial Window Glass Co., formed in this country some years 
ago, cost the people of America $6,000,000. That is an illustra- 
tion of the length to which importers go in trying to break down 
our industries in order to increase their business of importing 
from abroad. 

The Imperial Window Glass Co. was not in business long, 
and its total sales amounted to only $7,104,447, and the net 
profits were $569,408—not a very large profit; but a half a mil- 
lion is a very different thing from $6,000,000. The window- 
glass manufacturers ask: Why should any of our representa- 
tives favor a measure that will ruin an industry and reduce 
the wages of 15,000 workmen? We believe many glass workers 
will be without employment and many valuable plants will be 
idle and will never again ‘become active should this proposed 
scale of duties become operative. All sections will feel the de- 
pressing effect of closing our shops entirely, or trying to op- 
erate for an uncertain period under what we consider unfavor- 
able conditions.” The decreased rates under this bill run from 
36.3 to 55§$ per cent. Eighty per cent of the production is in- 
cluded in brackets, on which the reduction runs as high in 
some cases as 54.2 per cent. American workingmen can not 
live as the Belgian workmen have to live or exist. Eighty 
dollars is paid in this country for labor in the production 
of window glass where $30 is paid in Belgium. The plants 
in this country are the most modern in the world and are 
practically all of recent construction, while in Europe some 
very ancient plants exist, but the profits here are often very 
small owing to competition. Reducing rates is simply helping 
foreign producers at the expense of those engaged in the same 
industry in this country. 

The cut-glass industry, on which rates are also reduced, is 
suffering now from the provision inserted in the Panama Canal 
act that allows free entry to everything required to equip a ship. 

HELPING A FOREIGN TRUST CONTROL THE PLATE-GLASS MARKET. 


In the production of plate glass, Belgium is the keenest com- 
petitor with America in this market. Labor in Belgium in this 
industry gverages 65 cents a day, as compared with $2.30 in 
the United States. It costs twice as much to complete a fac- 
tory here, raw materials are more, and there is no trust, but 
keen competition, while the European manufacturers are com- 
bined in a syndicate, regulating production and prices, and all 
selling through one agency, thus doing away with any compe- 
tition at home and making it easy for them to sell at low 
prices in this country. Plate glass was first made in this 
country under the tariff of 1875. Before that time the cost 
was $1.75 to $2.25 a square foot. The price has gradually gone 
down, so that it was $1.21 in 1880, 99 cents in 1890, 90 cents 
in 1900, 46 cents in 1905, 43 cents in 1908, and 89 cents under 
the present tariff. That reduction was accomplished in a tariff 
that imposed 22} cents per square foot on a size that it is now 
proposed to reduce to 12 cents. Owing to the great difference 
in wages it costs 284 cents a square foot for a factory here in 
complete operation to produce such glass, while in Belgium, with 
a curtailed production, the cost is only 11 cents, and they are 


capable of increasing their production 46 per cent. The differ- 
ence in cost is 174 cents a square foot. Germany has a flat 
rate equivalent to 12.42 cents a square foot, which keeps out 
the Belgian product. The existing law here, on sizes not ex- 
ceeding 720 square inches, does not make up the difference in 
cost of production here as compared with Belgium. There is 
a small excess on sizes over 720 square inches, but American 
manufacturers lose on the first two brackets and do not make 
enough on the last to be remunerated, while the foreigners, 
because of their trust agreement, make very large profits. The 
reduced rates proposed would place the foreign trust in control 
of our market. The consumer is paying only one-third or one- 
fourth as much for plate glass now as he did 35 years ago, 
when he was dependent upon foreign production. The increase 
in imports this year, 42 per cent for the dull months of Jan- 
uary and February over the same months last year, shows what 
may be expected. The Pacific coast and Rocky Mountain trade 
will be lost to American producers, because the foreigner now 


has an advantage of 5 to 53 cents a square foot in freight. The, 


freight from Belgium to any Pacific coast city is 2 cents a 
square foot. From Pittsburgh it is 71 cents in carload lots and 
10 cents on a less quantity, and railroads have filed notice to 
increase that rate to 18 cents on less than a carload lot. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire if the Senator has 
made any calculation as to the freight from Europe to interior 
points in the United States—as from Antwerp to Pittsburgh, 
for instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. The freight rate from Antwerp to New York is 
19.8 cents per hundred, and from Pittsburgh to New York 18 
cents. From Antwerp to New Orleans the cost is 14 cents, 
and from Pittsburgh it is 43 cents. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I remember that. I was listening to the 
Senator. Now, what is the rate from Antwerp to Pittsburgh? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the exact figures, but I doubt 
whether it is very much more from Antwerp to Pittsburgh than 
from New York to Pittsburgh. I do know, Mr. President, that 
the freight rate from England through to Salt Lake City on 
crockery ware is less than the freight rate from Ohio to Salt 


City. 3 
r. BRISTOW. That is what I have been advised. Does 
not the Senator think that more important legislation, so far, 
as the consumer is concerned, would be the control of freight 
rates rather than to undertake to control that by a duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am simply calling attention to these freight 
rates and stating the advantages that the foreign manufacturer 
has over the American manufacturer to show under existing 
conditions disadvantages the American manufacturer is labor- 
ing under. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I take the liberty of stating to the Senator 
from Kansas that I have a table showing these rates, and I 
intend to use it presently in connection with an amendment 
I have proposed to the tariff bill, which provides that railroad 
transportation companies shall not charge more for carrying 
products or commodities from the seaboard inland when pro- 
duced in the United States than they charge for like products 
when imported into the United States. I intended to press that 
amendment with all the vigor I possess, because I regard it as 
one of the most unfair practices that can be instanced in all 
our transportation system. Now that the domestic producers 
are in many instances denied adequate protection, to make them 
pay from one-third to one-half more than their foreign rivals 
must pay for transportation over our own railroads is to me 
utterly indefensible. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not answer the specific question as 
to any one rate, but I have a table of that kind which I will 
produce when I present my amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that as at present 
advised I am in full sympathy with his contention on that point, 
and I rose to ask the Senator if that matter is not in the control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is, but unfortunately the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has decided that rates from foreign coun- 
tries into the interior points of the United States may be 
judged by the same rule that governs through rates in our oun 
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country, and the commission has affirmed the yalidity of the 
discriminations that I have suggested. 

Mr. GALLINGER.: Am I safe in assuming that the Senator 
from Iowa does not agree with that position? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not. I do not believe there should be 
any such thing as a through rate from a foreign country into 
the United States. When a product reaches the port of New 
York and must be transferred from a ship to a car, and at the 
same time a domestic producer in New York loads a car that is 
carried in the same train that takes the foreign product, I think 
it is a gross wrong to charge the domestic producer more than 
is charged his foreign competitor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree with that position. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it will need a legislative declaration 
in order to change the practice which has been affirmed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Utah will yield for just 
another question, I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if the same rate from the port of entry to the interior points 
was charged the domestic shipper from that port that the for- 
eign shipper pays, would it not be possible now probably to 
ship from Pittsburgh to New York and then under the foreign 
rate from New York back past Pittsburgh into the interior at 
a less rate than the rate now from Pittsburgh or interior points? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There may be some rates so adjusted as 
to bring about the possibility suggested by the Senator from 
Kansas. For instance, I have been told that rice from China 
or Japan can be shipped into the United States to Galveston 
and then to some point in the interior more cheaply than it can 
be shipped from Galveston to the point of destination. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I, too, have a list of freight 
rates that I used here, I think, two years ago in the tariff 
discussion, showing the rates from all foreign shipping points 
to almost all the large cities and distributing points in the 
United States. I quite agree with the Senator from Iowa in 
what he says in relation to the rates from foreign countries 
to interior points in the United States. 

The freight rate from Belgium to New Orleans is only one- 
third as much as from Pittsburgh to the same city. Of course 
if it is designed to give the foreign trust, with its low-priced 
labor, control of our markets, the passage of this bill with re- 
duced rates will bring about that result. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon another inter- 
ruption, in speaking of the freight rate from Belgium to New 
Orleans, of course that is a water rate, while from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans it is probably a rail rate. That shows a very 
great advantage to the European country, but the illustration 
of the Senator from Iowa shows that where both rates are 
rail rates practically the same advantage is given to the foreign 
manufacturer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that fact, Mr. President. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
before he leaves this subject whether he has made any study 
of the trade conditions in Belgium with regard to the glass 
business; that is, the operations of the syndicate in control of 
business there, and the advantages which are given them with 
regard to charging reduced prices for the ware. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator was not in the Chamber 
when I referred to it, but the glass industry in Belgium is under 
one control, one management, one sale agency. Prices are made 
by that agency and no other price can be given, whether it be 
for home consumption or whether it be for export. I know in 
some cases, especially of iron and steel in Germany, production 
is controlled by cartels and agreements, and one year there 
was assessed against all the manufacturers $3.51 a ton for the 
goods that had been exported from that country, and that $3.51 
a ton was divided among all the manufacturers whether they 
exported a pound of it or not. This industry is under just such 
control, and not only this industry but nearly all the chemicals 
manufactured in Germany are in the same condition. 

EFFECT ON POTTERY, 


In the production of pottery greater capital is required in pro- 
portion to the annual output than in other industries, and more 
labor is necessary in proportion to the capital. About 90 per 
cent of the cost is labor, and 66% per cent goes out in pay enve- 
lopes. The wages in this industry in the United States are the 
highest paid and there has been no strike in 20 years. Competi- 
tion here, as a result of the establishing of this industry, has re- 
duced prices two-thirds to the consumers, and prices are lower 
now than ever before. American manufacturers supply less 
than two-fifths of the consumption. Chairman UNDERWOOD, in 
his speech on this subject, said: “ When we see a large amount 
of importation as compared with the American consumption, I 


believe we can all concede it is competitive.” When three-fifihs 
of the consumption is of imported goods that certainly ought to 
be satisfactory competition without any reduction of rates to 
bring about larger importations. There is no trust in this busi- 
ness, and the average profits have been less than 6 per cent. 
Included in the import figures of the Government are many 
goods of a special character made of pottery ware, but not used 
by or sold to the crockery trade, which should be excluded from 
any comparison. The import figures are the value of the for- 
eign product where made, and there has been a great deal of 
under valuation in imports of crockery, chinaware, etc. The 
imports in 1884 were $4,945,813 of foreign value, and in 1912, 
$10,062,203. The imports from England since 1885 have de- 
creased 20 per cent, while those from Germany have increased 
410 per cent; from Austria 266 per cent; and from Japan 1,523 
per cent. The selling value of the imports in 1890 was about 
$14,000,000, and in 1912, $28,000,000. With such a large in- 
crease in importations it is extraordinary that anyone should 
propose a reduction in rates, which necessarily means so much 
work taken away from Americans employed in this country. 
Twenty-six factories in Trenton, N. J., engaged in this industry 
have gone out of business in the last 34 years. 

Of the chinaware consumed in this country there is 400 per 
cent more of it imported than produced here, and yet this bill 
reduces the rate on such ware. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to say, if any 
such number of factories have gone out of service in the last 
34 years they have gone out of service under the beneficent reign 
of, Republican protection, and it is the Republican Party that 
has blighted the industry and driven it out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say if it had not been for that pro- 
tection there would not have been any factories in New Jersey 
to fail, as the Senator suggests. I wish to say that if the 
industries in New Jersey have failed in the past, under the 
protection system as suggested, God help them in the future 
under this bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. God knows they will be quite 
as safe as they have been under the Republican régime. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the people of New Jersey 
will think within three or four years. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is useless to bandy words 
over that question, but the fiat of the people of New Jersey has 
been the condemnation of your system of protection, I can 
bring to this body a list of men who have been workers in the 
mills and shops of Trenton who will testify that they got 
infinitely better wages in the pottery shops under a lower 
tariff than under the present tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Such a statement is so extraordinary that I 
doubt whether it is worthy of discussion. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator refers to the 
fact that in 34 years 26 factories have gone out of business, and 
I submit that it was under the Republican system of protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think most of the 26 factories failed when 
the Democrats were in power before, in the years 1893 to 1897. 

The percentage of labor cost is usually large in the manu- 
facture of pottery wares, but differs according to the kind of 
ware made and whether decorated or not. About 55 per cent 
of the cost of white ware is paid in actual wages, while the 
remainder goes for materials, salaries, and other expenses, a 
considerable proportion of which goes to labor in producing 
materials. In decorated ware the largest factory in this coun- 
try last year paid 62.04 per cent of the cost in wages, while 
25.72 per cent went for materials in the production of which 
labor was paid a large percentage, and labor cost also figures 
in the remainder of the expenditures. In terra-cotta and other 
fire-clay products not so much is expended for labor, as more 
machinery is used, but the census returns group pottery, terra 
cotta, and fire-clay products together, and yet the returns show 
that 60 per cent of the cost of the product is paid out in wages. 
British reports show that from 40 per cent to 45 per cent of 
the finished value, according to the kind of ware made, is paid 
out for labor. 

AMERICAN WAGES 110 PER CENT HIGHER THAN ENGLISH. 

The American piecework prices average 110 per cent higher 
than the English, while the American wages earned are on an 
average over 126 per cent higher than in England, and the 
wages in England are higher than in other countries. The 
average earnings per hour for all classes of labor in the pot- 
teries of the several countries are as follows: United States, 
$0.2483; England, $0.11; Germany, $0.0913; Austria, $0.086; 
France, $0.0825 ; Belgium, $0.0693 ; Holland, $0.065 ; Japan, $0.025. 
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The New Jersey reports for 1912 give the average weekly earn- 
ings per capita of all wage earners as $13.88, while the English 
Government trade reports for the week ending January 25, 
1913, give the average earnings there as $4.73. The ratio of 
males and females employed is, in New Jersey, 100 males to 20 
females; in England, 100 males to 80 females; and in Germany, 
100 males to 300 females. 

In the United States a woman doing the same class of work 
as the man receives the same rate of pay, but in England and 
other European countries she receives approximately one-half 
as much. Much of the work done in this country by men is 
done by women in Europe, who receive correspondingly low 
pay. A plate maker is paid in New Jersey $27.30 and in 
England for the same work, $6.90; a jigger man gets $29.01 
in this country, as compared with $8.42 in England, and so 
on with other workingmen. These figures are taken from the 
report made by the president of the English Pottery Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the time of the labor dispute, his 
purpose being to show that the potters were earning good 
wages, fully up to those in other lines of industry. Another 
English manufacturer said that the average of all of his work- 
ing people was $4.88 per head per week. Labor in this country 
gets all and more than the entire duty assessed under the 
present law. In 1852 the rate imposed was 24 per cent, and 
in domestic competition an assortment of white tableware 
sold for $95.30. In 1864, in war times, with 40 per cent duty, 
the price was $210.75. In 1875 the price was $129.61. In 1900, 
with 55 per cent duty, the price had declined to $41.67, and 
this year, with the same duty, the price is $35.72. 

EFFECT OF THE LAST DEMOCRATIC TARIFF LAW. 


The reduced rates of the last Democratic tariff bill were 
disastrous to the pottery industry, closing a number of fac- 
tories, which were never able to reopen. It resulted in a 
reduction of over 60 per cent in the earnings of the operatives 
on account of not having sufficient work to keep them employed, 
while there was an actual reduction of 124 per cent in the 
rate of wages. In 1892 the domestic product was in value 
$8,800,000, and the imports were nearly the same in foreign 
value. In 1894, under the Wilson law, the domestic product 
had declined in value to $4,200,000, while the imports had de- 
clined to $6,879,437. The people did not have the money to 
pay for pottery, and as a result not only the domestic produc- 
tion, but the imports decreased vastly, but in 1896 the imports 
had inereased to $10,605,861, while the domestic production 
was little more than in 1894, but in 1899, when we had a pro- 
tective tariff. the domestic product had increased to $9,434,109, 
while the imports had declined to $7,603,959. 

English earthenware has been displaced largely by the in- 
creased imports of cheap German and Japanese chinaware. 
These goods are used for the same purposes and take the place 
of earthenware. The imports from Japan were less than 
$200,000 worth in 1895, but had increased in 1908 to $1,452,156. 
That is the direction from which our workingmen have to fear 
increased competition from any lowering of the rate. The rail- 
roads owned by the German Government give special rates to 
goods for export, in some cases being about half the rate cover- 
ing the same distance for home consumption. 

The Democratic handbook estimates an increase in importa- 
tions of over $1,600,000 foreign value. That is an underesti- 
mate, but even that much means a displacement of at least 
$3,200,000 to the American product. That would mean increased 
cost in whatever remainder was produced, because a factory 
working full time is working to the best advantage, whereas 
working slack time always leads to increased proportionate 
cost. 

The Democratic mayor of Trenton, N. J., says that the cost 
of producing earthenware in the United States is 75 per cent 
greater than in England, while the average wages are 110 per 
cent higher. He says that from 60 to 66% per cent of the cost 
of pottery ware goes into pay envelopes and that any reduction 
in the tariff must fall heaviest on the wage earner. That is 
the unbiased opinion of a leading Democrat given at a time 
when a political campaign was not being conducted, but when 
he was fearful of a destructive blow being directed against a 
leading industry of his home town by the party in power. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. And notwithstanding the fact 
of the anticipated calamities which the Senator from Utah has 
just narrated, the Democrats, with a full knowledge of them, 
carried the city of Trenton a number of times. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be; and if the Democrats were the 
only ones to suffer I should say, let them take the consequences. 

The New York importers arguing in behalf of foreign earthen 
and china ware state that the imports have decreased, which is 
not the case; and they further add that there must be “ consid- 


erable relief from a reduction in the duty or importations will 
fall off.“ What a great misfortune it would be if importations 
should decline according to the view of these importers. They 
add: “There is cutthroat competition among the domestic pot- 
ters which is the principal cause of their troubles.” Under 
those cireumstances, why should duties be reduced to add to 
this cutthroat competition, as the importers call it? There 
are about four times as much chinaware imported as is made 
— The ground for any reduction in the duty is far from 
clear. 

In the production of earthenware and chinaware labor is the 
chief cost. There is no such thing as superiority of- American 
labor in the production of these goods, because it is a matter 
of life training in foreign countries, the Governments of which 
pay particular attention to the encouragement of the industry 
by maintaining Government shops and factories, where experi- 
ments and various methods are made and tried at the expense 
of the Government. England, France, Germany, Denmark, and 
Japan supply means for that purpose. But there is nothing of 
the kind here. American employers have to comply with em- 
ployers’ liability laws, State income tax, Federal excise laws, 
N 0 laws requiring contribution to American standards, and so 


A STILL GREATER IMPORTATION OF GLOVES. 

This country has long been paying large sums to Europe for 
gloves. There is no reason why gleves should not be manu- 
factured here just as well as in Europe. The glove industry has 
gradually been increasing in this country as a result of protective 
duties, though they never have been sufficient to interfere with 
imports in some lines of that industry. From 1904 until 1909 
there was an increase of $6,000,000 in the annual value of gloves 
and mittens of leather produced in thiscountry. There are about 
13,000 persons engaged in the industry, and it is making satisfac- 
tory progress if not interfered with by tariff-for-revenue legisla- 
tion. There were nearly $8,000,000 worth of gloves imported last 
year, but it is proposed under this bill to reduce the duties to 
such an extent as to admit a large additional importation, and 
even to put some kinds of gloves on the free list. No leather 
gloves of domestic manufacture are exported, although competi- 
tion is fierce, and wages in this country prevent their manufac- 
ture here to a large extent in competition with the low-paid 
European workers. Only one-twentieth of the fine leather 
gloves now used in this country are made here, the remainder 
being imported, and even that one-twentieth part can no longer 
be produced here under this proposed law without a great 
change in present conditions. 

ALUMINUM AND ALUMINUM LEAF. 

The people of Knoxville, Tenn., as shown by their Board of 
Commerce, Commercial Club, Manufacturers and Producers’ 
Association, and Traffic Bureau, all in joint session, are greatly 
opposed to the disturbance of the duty on aluminum. This bill 
reduces the rates over one-half. The South has the only de- 
posits of bauxite, while it has vast coal deposits and water 
power. The manufacture of this product in the last 20 years 
has grown from practically nothing to $40,000,000 per annum 
in value, while the price has declined from $4 a pound to 18 
cents. It is mere expensive to produce in this country than in 
Europe. The fcreign bauxite ores are richer, while the coal and 
water power are in close proximty to the bauxite. 

LINOLEUM, COLLARS AND CUFFS, AND TANDKERCHIEFS. 


The change in the duties on linoleum from specific rates that 
equaled 47 per cent in 1910 to 30 per cent ad valorem seems to 
have been based on misleading figures furnished the House 
committee in its handbook and used in its report. Table oil- 
cloths and all kinds of artificial leather were included in these 
statistics. It was said that $356,761 worth of linoleums and 
other such fabrics for the floor were exported, but practically 
none were exported. It was this apparent misstatement as to 
exports which probably led to the cut in the duty, as our 
Democratic friends seem to regard export trade as something 
in the nature of a crime to be punished. But the exports in 
this case were of tablecloths and things of that kind, and not 
floor fabrics. The production was also wrongly stated. There 
is no consistency in rates in this bill. The duties on finished 
products in many cases with free raw materials range from 25 
to 85 per cent, while oilcloth and linoleum, of which the raw 
materials are dutiable at 20 to 25 per cent, are also made duti- 
able at from 20 to 35 per cent. 

The existing duty on collars and cuffs is 45 cents a dozen 
and 15 per cent ad valorem. It is proposed under this bill to 
make them dutiable at 30 per cent, and when made of cotton, 
25 per cent. There is no combination or trust in this business 
and the competition is keen. Canada and Germany impose a 
duty of 372 per cent, and the duty is still greater in some other 
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countries. The American producer should have at least as 
much protection, instead of discrimination against him, as is 
proposed in this bill. The Japanese are coming into the market 
as producers of these articles, and we all know what that 
means when the wages paid in that country are taken into 
consideration. Female labor is largely employed in this indus- 
try and it can not compete with Japanese and European labor 
under the rates now proposed. 

I have pointed out but few of the objections to the bill. Inde- 
fensible as they are, I assure the Senators there are others and 
of just as serious a nature. 

I might add that the first industries of this country to suffer 
from the passage of this bill will not be the great trusts and 
powerful corporations, but the thousands of manufacturers of 
small capital—the independent concerns making such goods as 
require the highest type of workmen and workmanship. It is 
this class that I am interested in seeing protected and for them 
I shall try to see that certain rates in this bill are amended. 

For the last two years, particularly since the last election, 
the leading Democrats find in the past of their country since 
the Civil War only the record of a nation provincialized, ham- 
pered, and hobbled by legislation which has stunted its growth 
and kept it in industrial swaddling clothes. I have listened to 
and read such statements with amazement, for the marvelous, 
unheard of, and unknown industrial development of our coun- 
try is not only known by every American, but by the people 
of every civilized country of the world. Notwithstanding this, 
pictures portrayed in speech and press of our country being 
dominated by selfish interests with a result of a universal 
robbery of the American people, though unjustifiable, have had 
the effect of creating distrust and unrest among a certain class 
of the American people. Whether for good or bad will be yet 
demonstrated. 

I have been so proud of my country’s development, her his- 
tory, her people, that I never get tired of singing her praises, 
ner never cease thanking my God that I was born an American. 
It is natural that I should be jealous of her every interest. I 
am interested in maintaining her present standard of living 
and preventing, if possible, her working people from eoming in 
direct competition with the unfortunate working people of less 
favored countries: I have visited the leading industrial coun- 
tries of the world. I have seen there the value placed upon 
human labor. I have seen the poverty, the squalor, and suffer- 
ing to which the laborer is subjected. I have seen the effect of 
such upon the men, women, and children of those countries, 
and I have made a vow that no aet of mine shall ever place an 
American workman in the position of having to compete with 
such conditions. There is enly one way to prevent it, and that 
is by a protective tariff, and therefore I have been, and am still, 
a protectionist without qualification. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if there is no Senator who de- 
sires to continue the discussion—and I assume by no one at- 
tempting to take the floor that that is true 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
had intended to speak this afternoon, and, unless he thinks it is 
too late, I think he will probably now proceed. I will ask the 
Senator from Idaho if he cares to proceed this afternoon? 

Mr. BORAH. I should prefer not to proceed unless there is 
no other way in which the Senate can occupy its time. I can 
speak if it is desired, but I prefer not to do so now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as there is no Senator over 
here who desires to speak, unless there is some Senator on the 
other side who wishes to take the floor, I think we had just as 
well proceed with the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, objection has been raised 
by certain Senators on this side that the bill ought not to be 
read for amendments until the statistics, which are being pre- 
pared, which I understand will soon be ready, are on the desks 
of Senators. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They will be ready to-morrow morning, I 
think. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But if there is any Senator who is ready to 
speak—and I understand the Senator from Idaho could go on 
this afternoon—I do not think we ought to lose the next two 
hours. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Idaho—if the 
Senator from New Hampshire will pardon me—is ready to 
go on. 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to go ahead if it is the 
desire of the Senator in charge of the bill that I shall do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no object in the world, except that I 
am very anxious to push this matter as rapidly as possible 


without inconveniencing Senators, and I know the Senator from 
New Hampshire is in entire sympathy with me in that view. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am in much greater sympathy with the 
Senator than the Senator was with us during the consideration 
of the last tariff bill, which was debated here three months; 
so that we do not feel in a temper, or I do not, to be urged 
very much in this matter, no matter from what source the 
urging comes. We are going to conduct this debate, so far as 
this side is concerned, as rapidly as possible. There will be a 
Senator ready to speak to-morrow. If the Senator from Idaho 
does not speak to-day, there will be two Senators ready to- 
morrow, and another Senator will be ready to speak the next 
day. As I have said, I think we ought not to be urged very 
much in the matter. 

Mr. SEMMONS. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire 
does not understand me as desiring unduly to urge anyone at 
this time to speak who is not prepared to do so; but I under 
stood the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] to get up and 
announce that he would go on this afternoon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Idaho, however, stated 
that he would prefer not to go on until to-morrow, and I recall 
that in all previous debates such a statement has been sufi- 
cient for us to yield and to allow the Senator to proceed at a 
time when it best suited his convenience. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is only a little after 4 o’clock now, and 
this is the cool part of the afternoon. Of course, however, if 
the Senator from Idaho does not desire to go on, I shall not 
insist upon it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I hope it will be left entirely with the Senator 
from Idaho to do whatever he prefers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is right. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, perhaps the discussion of that 
portion of the bill which I propose to take up might very well 
have been left to a later hour, until such time as the provision 
with reference to the income tax was more directly before the 
Senate. But in view of the desire of those who have the bill 
in charge to occupy the time, I cau perhaps say as well this 
afternoon, upon one phase of the subject at least, what I desire 
to say as at any other time. I am in sympathy with the desire 
to complete this bill, or rather, I should say, to vote upon the 
bill, as I understand it is already completed. I am willing, 
therefore, to proceed at this time, although I had expected not 
to speak until later in the week. 

Mr. President, we have now succeeded in adopting an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States which removes 
all embarrassment with reference to enacting a proper income- 
tax law. Heretofore whatever legislation has been had, has 
been had with the knowledge upon the part of those advocating 
it that the constitutionality of such a law was or would be 
Involved. Certainly that has been true for the last few years; 
but we are now in a position where we may consider the 
question of an income tax and what it should be with a view 
of making it a permanent part of our national tax system. I 
recognize in the beginning that it is no easy task to frame a 
satisfactory income-tax measure, 

When Mr. Gladstone was taunted and criticized with main- 
taining an income tax in times of peace, his reply was, “If the 
country is content to be governed at a cost of from sixty to 
sixty-two million pounds, or even sixty-four million pounds, a 
year, there is no reason why it should not be governed without 
the aid of an income tax, provided Parliament so will it to be; 
but if it be the pleasure of the country to be governed at a 
cost ef from seventy to seventy-five million pounds a year, 
it must be governed by the aid of a considerable income tax. 
That,” said the premier, “in my judgment, is the Whole case.” 

Congress is often criticized for its extravagance and must 
share the responsibility for our increased expenditures. But 
no one knows better than Congressmen, from correspondence 
and from numerous requests to support different measures, 
that the country itself is not averse to heavy expenditures. 
Everyone is in favor of curtailing appropriations except as to 
those matters in which he is interested, and as to those matters 
he looks upon even increased appropriations as parsimonious. 
Congress will never deal successfully with the question of ex- 
penditures nor adopt any plan of permanent worth and value 
as to economy until the country itself is aroused and joins in 
an intelligent effort to bring about that result. 

Those whe look upon an income tax as a war tax—as a tax 
to be reserved for great national emergencies—will regret to 
see the United States coming to its use in time of peace. Those 
who believe that the income tax should constitute a permanent 
part of our national tax necessary in order to equalize the 
burdens of government will regret that even with its adoption 
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so much must still be collected by taxes from other sources. 
In other words, if the reduction of unnecessary expenditures 
was to accompany the adoption of this tax, if all taxes were 
to be reduced and yet a proper portion of that which yet re- 
mained to be collected could be collected from those more able 
to respond, it would be a matter of congratulation. But if this 
tax is to be levied and those now bearing the great weight of 
taxation are to find no relief, if their burden is to remain the 
same while more money is simply gathered for waste and 
extravagance, it will be a national misfortune. 

In 1891-92 our appropriations for that Congress reached the 
sum of a billion dollars. That fact gave rise to considerable 
discussion for a while and became a subject of criticism by 
the opposition party—one of the distinct issues of the political 
campaign following. We have now reached the point where we 
appropriate more than a billion dollars for a single session. At 
the close of this last session it was found that the appropria- 
tions and obligations upon the Treasury amounted to the 
stupendous sum of $1,175,604,134. Thus, regardless of which 
political party we find in power, regardless of party pledges, 
regardless of the pressure with which these things rest upon those 
least able to bear up under them, our expenditures increase, not 
in steady and uniform harmony with the law of natural in- 
crease, but through irregular leaps and bounds characteristic 
of recklessness and waste, of unconcern for the individual wel- 
fare and indifference to the public interest. And it would seem 
that the saturnalia has just begun, only the fringe of the rev- 
elry have we thus far witnessed. We are beginning to feel 
already that we should build embassies and increase salaries, 
that we should impound, coordinate, and unify the waters of 
our streams and rivers, that we are to construct a vast system 
of public highways, that we are to replenish and reforest our 
hills and mountains, that we are to provide for old-age pen- 
sions, and thus for things legitimate and things unnecessary, 
for things real and things fantastical, we are to have an in- 
creased demand for revenue. 

Mr. President, this spirit of extravagance is not confined to 
the National Government nor to our own country. It is nation- 
wide and world-wide. In 1870, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly as to the date, Mr. Gladstone budgeted for £70,000,000; 
and in doing so he felt called upon to inveigh against the great 
extravagance of his country, and the effect of extravagance 
both upon the Government and upon the people. His great 
budget speech upon that occasion is noted for his remarkable 
presentation of the effect of extravagance upon a people aside 
from the mere question of the pecuniary loss involved. To-day 
England budgets for £195,000,000, and with each returning year 
it becomes a serious question, and a question of some nicety 
for the chancellor of the exchequer to ascertain from what part 
of the goose he can pluck a few more feathers with the least 
possible noise. It has become in that great country a study, a 
science, as to how to apply the taxes in order to get from the 
English people sufficient reyenue to meet the ever-increasing 
expenditures of the nation. 

It will be said, of course, that England has grown in popula- 
tion and in wealth, and that the increase of expenditures must 
be expected to keep pace to some extent with the other in- 
creases. But her increase of expenditures has far outrun her 
increase of population or wealth, proportionately speaking. In 
1870 the tax of the English people was £2 8s. 3d. per head. To- 
day with her increased population it is double that, or £4 6s. 3d. 
per head. 

In our own country, if we look about, we find the same con- 
dition as to public expenditures in both city and State affairs. 
In 1907 the expenditures of the State government of New 
York were $58,000,000. Five years thereafter they had in- 
creased to the sum of $84,000,000. In 1907 the appropriations 
for the city of New York were $273,000,000. Five years there- 
after they had increased to $355,000,000. I do not choose New 
York because it is an exception or for invidious comparison, 
but because the data from that State seem more recent and 
accurate. Totaling the county, State, and National expendi- 
tares of this country, they increase by two and a half times 
about every 12 or 15 years. 

I make these statements with reference to expenditures in 
order that I may apply a little later the question of how we 
are to meet these expenditures, and from what source we are 
to receive the means by which to take care of them. 

It has always been counted a singular triumph of states- 
manship to find a new source of revenue—to tap some reservoir 
into which industry and frugality had stored their gleanings. 
Pitt and Peel and Gladstone, Turgot and Necker, Hamilton, 
Gallatin, and Chase, with varying degrees of success, won 
renown in this field of statecraft. But he will be an excep- 
tional leader and financier indeed, rare among all the bene- 
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factors of men, who while opening up new sources of revenue 
finds a way to close down others, who while distributing more 
equitably the burdens of taxation finds a way to provide against 
the ever-increasing and stupendous weight of the burden as a 
whole. I pause long enough to say that so far there is no 
change in sight. We are treading the old paths, finding new 
sources of revenue, and taxing the old sources up to the limit. 
There will be no relief for those who ought to have relief under 
the present plan unless there are changes elsewhere. While 
we will have an income tax, the people of this country will ex- 
perience no lifting of the present weight. We will simply 
have found a new source of revenue to feed our insatiable, un- 
conscionable, and scandalous desire to spend money. 

For instance, we find that under the revenue law in force in 
1912 we collected from customs $311,000,000. I am taking these 
figures from the report which accompanied this bill to the 
House. We collected from internal revenue $293,000,000, mak- 
ing, in all, the sum of $604,000,000. Of course we had at that 
time no income tax. Under this bill, according to the report 
which accompanied the bill to the House, it is estimated that 
the customs receipts will be $267,000,000 and the internal-reve- 
nue receipts $322,000,000, or a total of $589,000,000. That is 
some $15,000,000 less than the amount collected in 1912. Add- 
ing to that the estimate of the income tax of $70,000,000, we 
have $659,000,000 to be collected from these sources; or, in 
other words, an excess of $55,000,000 over the sums collected in 
1912. So our expenditures climb more rapidly than all schemes 
for securing new revenue. I do not believe that we are ever to 
have economy in government again unless the people themselves 
become thoroughly aroused upon the subject. This, in my 
opinion, is the first argument for an income tax. Extravagance 
is an American disease, permeating and enervating the whole 
bedy politic. Will an income tax educate us to consider of our 
waste, nut educate us into parsimonloustiess, but to slow down 
our indiscriminate and shameless waste? 

We must expect a certain increase of expenditures. The obli- 
sations and duties of government are becoming more complex 
and multifarious, and I presume they will be more and more so; 
but the waste and extravagance which accompany legitimate 
expenditures have reached the point where it is conservative to 
call it a scandal. Take, for instance, the improvement of our 
rivers and harbors—a most necessary and legitimate outlay— 
yet the waste, the utter waste, which accompanies this legiti- 
wate expenditure is astounding. In many of our departments 
here, in Washington they use the money saved by the industry 
and frugality and often drawn through personal sacrifice from 
the citizen as if they had a shop in one corner of the depart- 
ment where it was manufactured. I am not talking now about 
theft and graft such as when discovered may be the subject of 
criminal prosecution. I am speaking of that utter disregard 
of the value of money, of what it costs in labor and manage- 
ment to secure it, of that duplication and loose and regardless 
expenditure which in its effect is far worse and far more in- 
jurious to the people than mere petty pilfering by which we are 
sometimes justly stirred. Now, so long as this waste and ex- 
travagance go on, so long as these enormous expenditures con- 
tinue, whether we have a protective tariff or a tariff for reve- 
nue or whether we have a spotted and incongruous mixture of 
both, we are going to have an income tax. It is inavitable and 
it. is necessary. 

It would not be so bad if all this spending were but a 
pecuniary loss. But waste and extravagance in public expendi- 
ture as in private expenditure, the collecting of more money 
from the people than is necessary for a just and economical 
government, means enfeeblement; it means moral disiutegra- 
tion; it means in the end dissatisfaction with the government. 
It means social unrest, disorder, pauperism, crime, anarchy, and 
revolution. That is what it has meant in every free government 
where it has obtained, and, proud and self-sufficient as we are, 
we are not yet exempt from the laws of economy or of morals, 
the violation of which laws have brought about the disintegra- 
tion of other governments, Let us hope, therefore, that when 
the taxgatherer’s hand is uncovered, when we see it as it 
reaches out for these enormous sums, that we will be aroused 
to ask, What are you going to do with all this money? Let us 
hope that when they call for a part of our income we will beget 
a system of strict accounting and strict accountability and that 
both the people and the representatives, the representatives so 
because the people demand it, will be vigilant to know what 
becomes of the money which is taken openly from our sayings. 
I have always believed that the income tax would be an edu- 
cator for public economy. 

But if it does not prove so, Mr. President, then more and more 
must this great burden be put upon the large incomes of the 
country. Especially must it be laid with an ever-increasing 
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weight upon the more idle incomes, the inactive, the settled and 
fixed incomes. It is not possible to continue to raise this whole 
amount, constantly increasing, through taxes upon consumption, 
and if it were possible it is entirely unjust to do so. I have no 
doubt that were this Government economically administered 
vou could raise all the taxes necessary and never vary the rule 
of fair protection to those industries which for the prosperity 
of the country ought to be protected. But it is wholly imprac- 
ticable under our system to collect all that we want under 
which those of limited means pay far more than their propor- 
tion. Our luxuries of government must be taken care of accord- 
ing to the ability to pay and not according to our necessities. 
There is one class of expenditures which ought to be very 
interesting in these days, in view of the discussion which is 
constantly going on in regard to the era of universal peace, 
which seems to be so near at hand in the minds of many people. 
For the last 15 or 20 years there has been, upon the part of 


influential and benevolent people, advecacy of universal peace; 


and I doubt not that great and marked progress has been made. 


But the period in which we have been advocating with great | 


zeal and earnestness the doctrine of universal peace is the 
period characterized above all others in the history of the world 
by the increase of expenditures for armament. They have 
grown in proportion to the earnestness and zeal of the advo- 
cates of universal peace. 


In 1911 the expenditure for this purpose upon the part of 


Germany was $318,000,000; upon the part of France $270,- 
000,000; upon the part of Great Britain $341,000,000; upon the 
part of the United States $282,000,000, Last year, 1912, eur 


expenditures for wars, past and anticipated, amounted to 


$383,000,000. The sum total of expenditures for armament 
during the year 1911 upon the part of all the civilized nations 
of the earth was $2,263,000,000. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the amount that was spent by the 
United States include the pension appropriation? 

Mr. BORAH. The last figures do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The pension appropriation is included? 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I had reference to when I said 
“wars, past and anticipated.” The last figures did include that. 

So, notwithstanding the fact that we anticipate the somewhat 
hasty fulfillment of the dream of universal peace, it would 
seem that there is to be no relief so far as expenditures are 
concerned. While we are to be relieved, it is to be hoped, of 
the horrors ef war, we are not to escape the misery superin- 
duced by the deadening drain which comes from heayy ex- 
penditures. 

A short time ago the German Emperor held his silver 
jubilee. During that oceurrence people very generally through- 
out the world accorded him unusual credit for the efforts which 
he had put forth in behalf of this great moyement. If the public 
press quotes the Emperor correctly, he stated that he hoped his 
- reign would be characterized in history by the efforts which 
had been put forth in behalf of this cause. Yet while the 
German Emperor was celebrating his silver jubilee, and the 
world was paying proper regard to him for what he had done, 
the Imperial Parliament of Germany increased the expenditure 
for armament this year over the previous year $250,000,000. 
The significant feature of it is, so far as this discussion is con- 
cerned, that the increase of $250,000,000 was not secured by 
raising the percentage of taxation upon the great incomes of 
Germany, by raising the rate a little higher at the top among 
those who could well pay for this luxury without feeling any 
discomfort or inconyenience, Instead, it was raised by lowering 
the exemption from $2,500 to $1,250, thereby placing the in- 
creased burden of $250,000,000 almost entirely upon the moder- 
ately well-to-do people of Germany whose incomes range between 
$1.250 and $2,500 a year. 

I have spoken, Mr. President, of the income tax as a teacher 
of economy. I understand perfectly that it will be said, and 
that it is said, that unless it applies to all it will not have 
this effect. As I am going to urge a higher instead of a lower 
exemption, I understand also the charge of inconsistency which 
will be brought against me. But it is all answered, to my mind, 
by the fact that the majority of the people are paying more 
than their proportion of the taxes; that they fully understand 
this and feel the burden; that they are altogether anxious to 
assist in curtailing expenditures; and that our spirit of ex- 
travagance in government is supported in a very large degree 
by those who are extravagant in private life—fhose who never 
notice the tax upon consumption and can only be aroused by 


curtailment of the incomes with which they satisfy their own 
extravagance. I have watched very closely for several years 
when a proposal was made for increased expenditures in some 
line of appropriations, and I have never yet observed any 
marked criticism of any extent from the source which has so 
much to do with molding public opinion in this country. On 
the other hand, my observation leads me to believe that the 
men of small means in this country are thoroughly interested 
in the question, and are willing at all times to assist in cur- 
tailing expenditures. 

In discussing the income tax, the question is, How are we 
going to equalize these burdens, which constantly increase, as 
between consumption and property? 

Or, rather, the question is, Are we willing to equalize these 
burdens between taxes on that which we want and that which 
we have? 

The beginning of an income tax is the question of exemp- 
tion. I am quite aware of the general, almost universal, feel- 
ing that the exemption in this bill as it came from the House 
was too high. We can not discuss the question of exemption 
without brmging to its consideration, however, the question 
of who pays the other taxes—the indirect taxes of the country. 
In other words, if all reyenues were raised by direct taxation, 
everyone would be in favor of a very low exemption in an 
income tax. 

Speaking for myself, if we raised even the greater portion of 
our revenue by direct taxation, I should be in favor of an 
exemption of from eight hundred to a thousand dollars, if not 
lower, because everyone should pay taxes. It makes better 
citizens, and it is a duty which every citizen owes to his Gov- 
ernment, to share in the burden of maintaining and supporting 
the Government. 

In our country everyone does pay taxes. My contention is 
that the man of limited means pays now more than his pro- 
portion of indirect taxes. As soon as this bill came into the 
House there was a general criticism throughout the country 
that the exemption was class legislation. As I am opposed to 
the lowering of the exemption as it stood in the House, I desire 
for a few moments to direct attention to that subject and to 
that feature of the bill. 

A ed leader in finance, making a speech in the city 
of New York a few days after the bill came into the House, 


I regard as the most dangerous at the present time the disposition of 
Slative bodies to pass laws which are calculated to produce classes. 
think, for instance, the proposition to assess the incomes of men 
who have incomes of more than $4,000 and exempting the incomes 
of those who receive less than $4, per annum is one of the worst 
things that has ever happened in this country, because it immediately 
arrays 97 per cent of the people against 3 per cent of the people. 

The distinguished financier seemed to omit entirely from his 
consideration the fact that seven-eighths of the revenues of the 
country, as they will be raised by this bill, will be raised 
by a tax levied upon consumption. I think I have the figures 
here. 


According to the estimates which accompanied the bill to the 
House, we are to realize from customs $267,000,000, and from 
internal revenue $322,000,000, or a total of $589,000,000. That, 
according to the statement of the report, is the tax which is 
levied upon consumption—the tax which you must pay when you 
consume that which you want and which you must have. The 
income tax, under the exemption of $4,000, as against this 
$589,000,000, amounts in the estimate to $70,000,000. So we are 
placing upon consumption, through collecting indirect taxes, a 
burden of $539,000,000 and upon the wealth and incomes of the 
country, the great property holdings of the country, the sum 
of $70,000,000. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in view of the fact that 
the wealth of the country, according to the exemption as it 
came into the House, was to pay but one-eighth of the taxes 
of the country, there was no real necessity for yielding to the 
demand to decrease the amount of the exemption. Some time 
ago there was an estate probated in cne of the cities of the 
United States, and it probated for $87,000,000. Another estate 
was probated, and it probated for the amount of $100,000,000. 
The day laborer working for these estates which probated such 
sums realized during the year an income of perhaps from $800 
to $1,000, and out of that income of a thousand dollars it is 
perfectly safe to say that he paid not 2 per cent, not 4 per cent, 
not 6 per cent, but 10 or 20 per cent in the way of taxes. In 
my judgment there is not a laborer working in the mines of 
the great financier who complains of this as class legislation 
that does not pay out of his income yearly as taxes twice the 
proportion that would be charged against the financier's income 
by the bill, even if he had an income of $100,000 a year and 
took the highest rate. 
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In the report which accompanied the bill to the House, no 
doubt drawn by the brilliant leader of the majority in that 
body, I find this statement: 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, the Government derived 
$311,000,000 from tariff taxation and $293,000, from internal 
revenue proper. These taxes rest solely on consumption. The amount 
each citizen contributes is governed not by his ability to pay tax, 
but by his consumption of the articles taxed. It requires as many 
yards of cloth to clothe and as many ounces of food to sustain the 
day laborer as the largest holder of invested wealth, yet 5 
into the Federal Treasury a like amount of taxes upon the f e 
eats, while the former at haa pays a larger rate of tax upon his 
cheap suit of woolen clothing than the latter upon his costiy suit. 
The result is that the poorer classes bear the chief burden of our 
customhouse taxation. - 

The tax upon incomes is levied according to ability to pay, and it 
would be difficult to devise a tax fairer or cheaper of collection. 


I am not going to stop to discuss the proposition, which al- 
ways comes up in the discussion of a tariff for protection and a 
tariff for revenue, as to what proportion of the tax levied 
the consumers of the country pay. But this much we know: 
That upon consumption there is levied $589,000,000 and upon 
the property of the country, the wealth of the country, there is 
levied $70,000,000. Under those circumstances, is it necessary 
to reduce the amount of exemption from $4,000 to $3,000? Or 
is it not, according to the rule of equity and equalization of 
burdens, perfectly fair and perfectly proper to lay this other 
tax, $70,000,000, upon those who can pay it out of their in- 
comes and suffer no inconvenience or lessening of comfort? 
Would not the man with less income pay fully as much tax 
proportionately as the man with an income in excess of $4,000? 

Therefore, if I had my way about it, I should place this ex- 
emption back at $4,000, and then make the exceptions which 
were made with reference to the dependent wife and children. 
When you have done that, you have given to a man in this 
country no more than it is necessary for him to have in order 
to feed and clothe and educate his children or his family. 
When you have done that you have gone not a step beyond a 
fair distribution according to ability between the man below 
the exemption and the man who is so fortunate as to be above 
it. When you take a few hundred dollars from a man who 
has an income of ten or twenty or thirty thousand dollars, you 
diminish not at all his comforts; but in so far as you draw 
from a man’s income that is not in excess of four or five thou- 
sand dollars, you reduce the possibility of his doing that which 
he ought to do for the comfort and the education of his family. 

I take the liberty of quoting from some who have given much 
study to this question and whose statements bear out, it seems 
to me, my line of thought. Prof. Seligman says: 

Under existing conditions in the United States, the burdens of tax- 
ation, taking them all in all, are becoming more unequally distributed 
and the wealthier classes are bearing a gradually smaller share of the 
public burden. Something is need to restore the equilibrium; and 
this something can scarcely take any form’ but that of an income tax. 

Mr. Gladstone in discussing the question of exemption, as 
usual in discussing a subject, covered the whole subject matter, 
While fixing the exemption lower than I contend it should be 
fixed here he calls particular attention to the fact that the in- 
direct taxes which bear most heavily upon the poor were being 
eliminated. Then speaking particularly of the small income he 
says: 

One circumstance which makes the tax particularly galling to this 
class of taxpayers, perhaps, is that the — is more accurately and 
fully levied in their case than in the case of many wealthier persons 
assessed in respect of trades and professions. As a general rule, the 
concerns of those who possess only these small incomes are more 
transparent, so to speak, than the private affairs of their richer fellow 
countrymen. Every neighbor can see through them. They may be said 
to live in glass houses. Deception, if they were disposed to deceive, 
would be for them almost wholly impossible. They pay the tax fully 
and rigidly; and they see or they surmise that many rsons above 
them in the world are not and can not be always brought to account 
with equal strictness. * * * In ne there is no injustice in 
requiring any man to pay income tax who able to pay it. 

William P. Fessenden in 1864 said: 


The adoption of a scale increasing the rates of taxation as they rise 
in amount, though 1 in one sense, can not be considered oppres- 
sive or unjust Inasmuch as the ability to pay increases in much more 
than arithmetical proportion as the amount of income exceeds the 
limit of reasonable necessity. 


John Sherman in 1882 declared: 


The public mind is not yet prepared to apply the code of a 
uine revenue reform, but years of further experience will convince 
the whole body of our people that a system of national taxes which 
rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption and not one cent 
on Koper ty or incomes is intrinsically unjust. While the expenses of the 
National Government are largely caused by the protection of property. 
it is but right to require property to contribute to their pa. t 
will not do to say that each person consumes in proportion to his 
means. This is not true. Everyone can see that the consumption of 
the rich does not bear the same relation to the consumption of the 
poor that the income of the one docs to the wa of the other.. 
As wealth accumulates this injustice in the damental basis of our 
system will be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress, 


en- 


But, furthermore, Mr. President, we levied a tax two or 
three years ago known as the corporation tax, and that tax is 
often considered as a tax upon wealth, a tax upon the property. 
of the country. The fact is that the larger portion of that tax 
upon corporate income is paid by the consumers of the country 
precisely as the other tax upon consumption. When you levied 
a tax upon the income of corporations in 1898, upon refining 
companies, tobacco companies, and oil companies, it was ascer- 
tained, after the tax had been on there two and a half years, 
that we had collected from the incomes of these corporations 
$211,000,000, and it was said that those great corporations had 
responded in a patriotic way to the call of the Government at 
a time when it was at war and had paid out of their treasuries 
$211,000,000 for the purpose of assisting the Government. Yet 
when an investigation followed it was afterwards ascertained 
upon what seems to be entirely accurate information that those 
corporations paid no part of the $211,000,000, but that by the 
raising of the price of the articles and the decrease of the size 
of the packages they had transferred the entire $211,000,000 to 
the consumers in this country, and they paid the tax in ad- 
vanced prices instead of its being paid out of the earnings of 
the corporations. 

In my judgment that will prove to be true with reference to 
the present corporation tax so far as that tax is levied upon the 
incomes of those corporations which are operating in a field 
where competition has been destroyed. The vast corporations 
who control in a monopolistic way certain industries and have 
the power to fix prices will transfer this tax to the consumer by 
the raising of the prices, precisely as they did in 1898, while 
the corporations operating in the field of competition where 
they can not fix prices and control the price of the articles will 
pay the tax. Those corporations are composed of people, how- 
eyer, of small means in this country, who are already paying 
more than their proportion of the taxes of the country. But 
the monopolistic power represented by the corporations operat- 
ing in a field where competition has been destroyed, those whom 
we ought to reach, whom it is our duty to reach, will transfer 
this tax in its entirety to those who are already bowed under 
the weight of taxation. 

An income tax, Mr. President, is only justifiable, in my judg- 

ent, in time of peace for the purpose of equalizing the burdens 
of taxation, and if it does not serve the purpose of equalizing 
the burden there is no reason for its imposition. The only way 

t you can equalize between consumption and property is to 
keep the exemption up so that the exemption will measure that 
income which has already been taxed by reason of tax which 
the owner pays out for indirect taxes and then by graduation. 

This bill, in my judgment, ought to retain the exemption 
which was placed there by the House with the additions which 
have been placed here for those who are dependent upon the 
income payer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very much interested in the Sena- 
tor’s discussion of this part of the tariff bill. I had an im- 
pression that we might well reduce the exemption which Is 
carried in the House bill, and yet my mind is open on that 
subject. The Senator quotes approvingly Mr. Gladstone's dec- 
laration in reference to an income tax. Yet the exemption in 
Great Britain is only £160 a year, $800. So Mr. Gladstone 
or the British Parliament did not seem to think it desirable 
to put a high exemption in their legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, Great Britain raises far more 
tax by direct taxation than we do, and it is supposed to raise 
less by indirect taxation, The proportionate amount I have not 
with me, although I have seen the statement of late made by 
Mr. Lloyd George in his last budget speech. If my memory 
serves me correctly, the amounts raised by customs revenue and 
other internal taxation and by direct taxation were about 
equal; that is to say, the amount raised by customs was about 
equal to that raised by direct taxation, and the amount raised 
by internal revenue the same as that raised by indirect tax- 
ation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, if the Senator will permit me fur- 
ther, while Great Britain has very little exemption, so far 
as the income tax is concerned, Great Britain taxes the poor 
people of her country to an extent that we do not, by imposing 
a duty on tea, on spices, and on various other substances that 
every poor person in the Kingdom must consume. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr: President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Senator from Idaho if it be not 
true that by far the larger part of the revenue raised by 
England through import duties is raised by taxes upon com- 
modities the consumption of which may very well be dimin- 
ished? It is true that England does levy import duties upon 
things that she does not produce, but I think the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the revenue of England that is raised by im- 
port duties is upon such things as spirits, tobacco, and other 
articles of that character. There is comparatively little of her 
revenue, as I remember it, raised by a tax on the consumption 
of things that people really need to use. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not remember just the amount at all 
of the two, but that is my recollection of the division in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a fact that England has a tax upon 
tea and coffee and spices, which I apprehend are necessary, and 
the poor men in this country—I do not know how it may be 
abroad—insist that tobacco is just as much a necessary as 
bread, and England taxes tobacco. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, during the last year there were 
425,000 adult people died in England. Out of those 425,000 
there were 355,000 who died without any property worth men- 
tioning. They were practically paupers at the grave. Two 
hundred and ninety-two persons out of the 425,000 owned 
£92,000,000 worth of property. 

Mr. President, that condition of affairs may exist for some 
time in Great Britain, but that condition of affairs could not 
exist for any considerable length of time in this country and 
this form of government be maintained. The minority with 
its wealth and the majority with its political power would 
ultimately clash. Four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
people died and 355,000 of them were paupers, and 292 people 
owned most of the property which stood for all. Now, we can 
not equalize fortunes by taxation, but we can equalize burdens 
in accordance with ability to meet them, and in that way lift 
the weight to some extent from the poor in the struggle of life. 
And when I see our great wealth bearing only seventy million 
of this tremendous tax, I can but believe that a mistake was 
made in lowering the exemption. I would rather raise the per- 
centage above, and I would feel that I was acting fairly between 
fellow countrymen in doing so. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was interested in the suggestion of the 
Senator that he thought the exemption should not have been 
decreased as it was by the Senate committee. I want to inquire 
if he does not think that the amount collected could have been 
increased better by increasing the percentage as the income 
advanced. I think that where the income is more than 
$100,000 the per cent of tax ought to be very much greater than 
the bill proposes. It seems to me the defect is more in the 
smallness of the levy on excessive incomes than in the amount 
of the levy on smaller incomes. 

Mr. BORAH. I think there might be an increase in per- 
centage on the higher incomes, but I am opposed to taxing an 
income which has once been heayily taxed out of all proportion. 
When a person has an income in this country of $3,000 a year 
he has paid all the tax in proportion to the amount of prop- 
erty which he owns, in my judgment, which he should pay to 
the National Government until those who are above him have 
responded corresponding to the proportion .of property which 
they own. If a man has an income in this country of $3,000 
a year, it is perfectly safe to say that he has paid much more 
proportionately out of his income to the National Government 
than a man who has an income of $100,000 upon which he has 
paid only 4 per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will yield, I agree absolutely 
to that statement; but it seems to me that there are thousands 
and hundreds of thousands who have an income of a thousand 
dollars a year who pay just as much tax under the present 
system as the man with an income of $3,000 a year. The con- 
sumption tax levied on the man with a thousand dollars income 
is practically the same as the consumption tax levied on the 
man with an income of $3,000. It seems to me that instead of 
putting the exemption higher we should increase the per cent 
more rapidly. I think a 10 per cent tax on $100,000 is a far 
less excessive tax according to ability to pay than one-half of 
1 per cent on an income of $3,000. It seems to me the great 
weakness is in the small amount that is levied as the income 
becomes far beyond the necessities of the individual. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is another feature of 
that proposition which is presented. The small property 


holder with a small income has all his property in sight. He 
practically lives in a glass house, so far as the tax collector is 
concerned. He pays the entire per cent upon all the property 
that he has, seventy-five or eighty times out of a hundred, while 
the man with a vast income and a great estate will not pay 
upon anything like all the property he has. For instance, a 
short time ago there were some seven estates probated in this 
country and they amounted in probating them to $215,000,000. 
They had paid taxes upon $3,000,000 before the death of the 
parties. I haye a statement here from a report made by the 
tax commission in a State of the East. A part of that report 
reads as follows: 

First. That the assessed value of all personal property is (in New 
York State) approximately $800,000,000, 

Second, That the value of all personal property owned by citizens 
of this State is not less than $25,600,000,000. 

Third. That the richer a person grows the less he pays in relation 
to his property or income. 

Fourth. Experience has shown that under the present 8 per- 
sonal property practically escapes taxation for either local or State 
purposes. 

That report is in harmony with what we know to be the 
general practice, that the larger the estate the less fully do 
they give in their property to the tax collector and the more 
difficult it is to discover it, because it consists of that kind of 
property which can not be ascertained or located by the 
assessor as can the property which is ordinarily owned by the 
man of small means. 

When you take into consideration, Mr. President, the greater 
proportion which the man of limited means pays naturally, 
because it does not make any difference how poor he is he 
must eat and he must clothe himself; when you take into con- 
sideration the ease with which this tax is transferrefi by 
raising prices and raising rent; when you take into considera- 
tion how difficult it is to locate the entire extent of the large 
estate; when you take into consideration that upon consump- 
tion there is levied $589,000,000 and upon all the wealth to- 
gether only $70,000,000, it does seem to me that we can afford 
to start our exemption to our income system in this country at 
not less than $4,000. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not want, in submitting a question 
to the Senator, to indicate any dissent from what he is saying. 
I quite agree with him as to the justice of. an income tax, but 
the Senator has said several times that we were imposing a tax 
of $589,000,000 per annum upon consumption and $70,000,000 
upon property or wealth, and in answer to a question put by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] the Senator 
from Idaho contrasted unfavorably to this country the taxes 
which were being paid in England, showing that the proportion 
of tax imposed upon wealth or property, as compared with the 
tax upon consumption, was greater in England than in this 
country. 

I ask the Senator whether or not he has considered in that 
connection the dual form of government which we have in this 
country and which does not exist in England? Itis true that the 
Federal Government imposes a tax which the Senator has indi- 
cated, $589,000,000 upon consumption, and proposes to impose 
this $70,000,000, if that is what it will amount to, upon wealth. 
But while the Federal Government is doing that, and while this 
disproportion between the two kinds of tax so far as the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned is very striking and very great, we 
must remember that the States are also imposing taxes, and in 
the various States is it not true that what the Senator is saying 
is practically the reverse—that the States impose very little 
upon consumption, but their taxes are imposed in the main upon 
property or upon wealth? Taking the two governments to- 
gether, does not the proportion more nearly reach that which is 
assessed by the single government in England? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is no doubt our dual form 
of government has something to do with the question of what 
will be a proper distribution of taxes as between consumption 
and property when the National Government comes to levy a 
tax, but the Senator must take into consideration that the tax 
which is levied by the State is a tax which is very easily trans- 
ferred to the consumer upon the part of the property holders 
in many instances, the same as in the National Government. 

When you take into consideration, in the second place, that 
we have nevertheless a National Government to support, and 
that if the property of the country belongs to a very limited few, 
as the speaker said here whom I was quoting from awhile ago, 
about 3 per cent of those over $4,000, then if we adopt the rule 
laid down by Adam Smith, which all profess to follow and none 
obey—that is, to tax according to the ability to pay—they 
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should respond to the National Government the same as the 
State government. You can not get away from the proposition, 
in my judgment, that you have to come to the time when you 
are to levy the extravagant and the great expenditures more 
and more upon the property of this country. These vast for- 
tunes have got to take care of a large portion of this expendi- 
ture, and there is no reason under any fair rule of taxation 
why they should not do so. Consumption is bearing more than 
its share and more than it will long consent te bear. And this 
is not class legislation; it is seeking to equalize in accordance 
with the ability to respond. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I quite agree with the 
Senator from Idaho that the condition to which he calls at- 
tention in England is deplorable. I think that one of the 
serious menaces to this country to-day consists in the vast 
accumulation of money in the hands of a few people, and I 
think it is a condition that ought to be remedied; but while I 
agree with most of what the Senator from Idaho has said, I am 
not quite prepared to agree with his contention that the exemp- 

on ought to be increased rather than lowered. The thought 
in my mind, to which I hope the Senator will address himself, is 
that by imposing an income tax upon large incomes exclusively 
we shall be taxing a limited number of people, a very small per- 
centage of the people, and a vast majority of the people, so far 
as that tax is concerned, will be escaping taxation. 

The Senator has adverted to the extravagance of our ex- 
penditures, and in that he is quite correct, but if the Senator's 
view is carried out and the income tax is imposed upon only 
a few of the people of the country, will not that have a tendency 
to increase extravagance, because a vast majority of the people 
escaping that tax would have no personal interest, so far as 
that tax was concerned, in keeping down expenditures? In 
other words, to the extent of that tax the funds would be 
supplied by very few of the people, and their expenditure in 
a popular Government like ours would be directed by the vast 
number of the people who would not contribute to the tax. It 
seems to me—and I submit that for the consideration of th 
Senator from Idaho—that the suggestion which the Senato 
from Kansas [Mr. Brtsrow] has made is probably the bett 
way to deal with it—not to permit incomes above, say, a thou- 
sand dollars or twelve hundred dollars or fifteen hundred 
dollars to escape all taxation, but to put a relatively small tax 
upon incomes of that size, and then to graduate it, making 
it 2 per cent, 3 per cent, 4 per cent, or whatever amount 
may be thought necessary. In that way you would enlist t 
interest of all or of a very large number of the people in 
the expenditures of your revenues instead of, as under the 
system which the Senator from Idaho proposes, a very few. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if we were to levy all our taxes 
by direct taxation the argument of the Senator from Utah 
would be very conclusive to my mind, but we are not doing 
that, and we are never going to do it. There will never be a 
time in this country when we shall not have a vast tax upon 
consumption. So long as we have it, taking into consideration 
the means by which all taxes naturally seek the low man, 
I do not think that we are justified in lowering the exemption. 
I have already referred to the first suggestion of the Senator as 
to feeding extravagance by the exempting the many and do 
not feel that I should travel over that ground again. I 
recognize the strength of that argument, but believe that it is 
fully met in a previous part of the remarks. 

Under no system yet devised can you sufficiently control the 
incidence of the tax to protect the low man. Do the very best 
we can, we can not impose upon property the tax which we 
seek to impose. By transfer, by shifting, by withholding, the 
tax finally reaches with unproportionate weight the man who 
has no one else to whom it can be transferred, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, that is all true, but the 
difficulty is that with an indirect tax, a tax upon consumption, 
the various individuals who pay it pay it, so to speak, without 
realization, whereas the direct tax comes immediately out of 
the pocket, as, for instance, a tax upon the homestead or upon 
the tangible property or upon the income. Then every indi- 
vidual knows, and knows immediately, that he is paying the 
tax. The result is that there is not the same objection to ex- 
penditures from individuals who are paying a tax in an in- 
tangible way, in an indirect way, who do not realize it, that 
there would be if the tax were paid in the direct way. 

Mr. BORAH. It has been said by some writer upon taxation 
that so long as you can conceal the hand of the taxgatherer 
you can tax people to impoverishment, if not to starvation; 
and, in my judgment, that is one of the arguments in favor of 
an income tax; but we will never have the influence of the vast 
wealth of this country in favor of economy in the great appro- 
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priations of the country if we continue to collect seven-eighths 
of the taxes of the country from those who are practically with- 
out income. Let the wealth of this country start a campaign 
against extravagance and I fear not that men of small means 
will be sufficiently spurred on by the tax which they already 


y. 

If you go to a man and say to him, “I want $5,000 out of 
your income for this year,” he will want to know what you are 
going to do with it, and it immediately arouses interest upon 
his part; but if you quietly charge the amount up with his 
meals or his clothing, and so forth, you may continue to tax 
without practically any resistance upon the part of the tax- 
payer at all. I believe that is one of the great arguments in 
favor of an income tax. 

Now, while it would seem that the laborer or the man of 
small means needs this spur of an uncovered tax in order to 
interest him in economy, yet he feels and knows the pressure 
of the indirect tax much more keenly than the man of means. 
The man of means does not stop to figure the slight raises 
on goods which he buys, but the man who must sit down and 
figure how it is possible to cover each month’s expenses with 
his income realizes yery quickly the slightesst raise and imme- 
diately makes inquiry. And while too often he is helpless, let 
him understand that the powerful influence of wealth wants 
his company in a crusade against extravagance and it will 
not be necessary to put on.an income tax to get him in action. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In all of his thorough study of this ques- 
tion has the Senator from Idaho been able to devise any prac- 


very large portion of the tax that we call an income tax? 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; of course not. I have n 
able to do that; but the most difficult tax to transfer is 
the income and inheritance tax. But I would not connive at its 
transfer, as, in my opinion, the Congress of the United States 
has been doing for the last five or six years. The Senator 
from South Dakota will remember, a few years ago, when we 
before the Senate the proposition of passing the income-tax 
law, that there was immediately brought into the Senate here 
the corporation tax, and the Senator is perfectly aware of the 
ct that some of the largest corporations in the country imme- 
jately petitioned us to pass a corporation tax instead of an 
income tax. Why was that? It was for the simple reason 
that they could transfer the corporation tax, while the most 
difficult tax to transfer is the tax upon incomes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I remember that discussion very well. I 
voted for the corporation tax largely, as the Senator from Idaho 
will remember, because of the grave doubt about the general 
income tax standing the test of the courts, although I was in 
favor of the general income tax and am now heartily in favor 
of the general income tax; but does not the Senator from Idaho 
think that in the provision here, among the possible defects in it, 
is the failure to distinguish between the class of incomes that 
can not be shifted and the class which may be shifted? For 
instance, a man earning a large salary in a profession through 
his effort and his ability may not have any property at all, but 
will he not be required to pay a tax based upon his income under 
the same rate that is paid by the idler, the drone, who is doing 
absolutely nothing to serve society, but who has inherited a 
large fortune and is spending his time in riotous living? In 
the Senator's judgment ought there not to be some distinction 
between incomes along that line? I know the Senator has 
studied this question profoundly—I do not claim to have done 
so—but does he not concur in saying that that is a weakness in 
the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that brings up another subject 
entirely; that is, the subject of differentiation with reference to 
incomes. Mr. Gladstone declared for 50 years that it never 
could be carried into effect, and Mr. Pitt also declared that it 
was impossible to differentiate as to income. One reason why 
Mr. Gladstone was opposed to an income tax as a permanent 
part of the taxing system was because it would be impossible 
to differentiate or discriminate between the man who went out 
daily and earned by actual physical labor $5,000 a year and the 
man who had had left him a sum which brought him $5,000 a 
year and for which he did nothing at all. He said that, by rea- 


son of that fact, he was not in favor of an income tax as a per- 
manent proposition; that it was only an emergency tax. But 


notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone's views, in my judgment Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. George have demonstrated that differentiation 
is pona and they have carried it to a marked degree of suc- 
cess in England. However, Mr. President, that must necessarily 


tical method by which it is possible to prevent the shifting of a we 
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come, in my judgment, after a good deal of experience and a 
good deal of study. 

While I am thoroughly in favor of the proposition, I should 
not expect to see it in the first income-tax law that passed the 
Congress, because it requires a vast amount of study, adaptation 
of the law to the conditions which you find in the country, and 
a classification of incomes which I have no idea in the world 
the committee was prepared to make. It did not have the 
classifications; it did not have the means, the statistics, or the 
data which they have been gathering for years in England by 
which to make the differentiation, although, as I have said, 
I am thoroughly in favor of the proposition. I think that a 
man who goes out and earns $5,000 a year by actual effort, by 
devoting himself daily to his work, should not be taxed the 
same as a man who has an income of the same amount for which 
he does not turn a hand. It is flying in the face of justice and 
common sense to impose such a tax, but we must approach 
that after some years of experience. I could not find any 
fair justification for criticizing the committee for omitting that 
from this bill, although it must come in time; nevertheless this 
question which I am arguing indirectly reaches in that direc- 
tion. I hope, however, later in the debate to say something on 
the subject of differentiation, not with the hope of putting it in 
this bill, but as a notice that it must be inserted in any income 
law that is to represent the matured effort of legislation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, is not that a kind of income that can not be shifted so that 
the consumer somewhere will have to pay it? An income that 
is the result of personal effort, skill, and ability, and in which 
there is no property involyed, can not be shifted. 

Mr. BORAH. The time will undoubtedly come in this coun- 
try, if we maintain an income tax, when we will have to dif- 
ferentiate as to incomes. If we are going to maintain an in- 
come tax, we have not only got to have a progressive rate of 
taxation, but we have got to differentiate as to Incomes. As I 
said a moment ago, however, that will have to be after consid- 
erable experience and after the gathering of a great deal more 
data than we now have. It took England something like 60 
years to secure the experience and the data by which she could 
adopt it. It need not take us that long, but I did not hardly 
expect it at this time. In fact, I am exceedingly glad to mark 
progress. If I could see this exemption adjusted as I feel it 
ought to be, I would feel more encouraged to take up the sub- 
ject of differentiation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In view of the contention of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], namely, that it would tend to 
secure an economical government to tax under an income-tax 
law the great proportion of the people, it would be interesting 
to know, if the Senator from Idaho has the information, what 
proportion of the people of the United States now enjoy an 
income of $3,000 or-more. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not accurate information on that point. 
The gentleman from whom I quoted, in making his speech in 
New York, stated that the proposed income tax would be paid 
by but 3 per cent of the people of the United States, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply wanted to emphasize that idea. 

Mr. BORAH. And my answer to that suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from New York is that if 3 per cent of the people of the 
United States own property above $4,000 they should pay the 
taxes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with the Senator from Idaho, and 
rose only to call out the fact in order to draw the conclusion 
that, even if we were to tax incomes of $3,000, we would tax 
but a very small proportion of the people and, therefore, the 
good which the Senator from Utah thought would come from a 
general distribution of the tax would not be attained. If we 
were to attempt to bring under the income tax so large a pro- 
portion of the people as to give them all concern respecting its 
expenditure, we would have to reduce the limit to about $500. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The suggestion, Mr. President, which 
I made about the matter was purely tentative. I have not en- 
tirely made up my own mind about it; I am thinking about it; 
and I have been trying to make up my mind; but if it be cor- 
rect that under this bill 3 per cent of the people would pay the 
income tax, I take it that reference was to the House bill, 
where the exemption was $4,000. I imagine there is a very 
much larger number who are earning between three and four 
thousand dollars than who are earning over $4,000 per annum, 
so that very likely the reduction of the exemption to $3,000 


would raise the percentage of the taxpayers considerably. 
However, the suggestion which I had in my mind was not a 
limit of $3,000, but to put it still lower. England fixes the 
timit at $800 and France, I think, at still less; but, however 
that may be, suppose we were to fix the exemption at a thousand 
dollars a year, so that a man having an income of $2,000 would 
pay a tax upon a thousand dollars. At 1 per cent that would 
be only $10 per annum; yet the payment of that $10 would give 
that individual a much more lively interest in the expenditure 
of the entire amount collected, made up of his and similar con- 
tributions, than if he were not paying anything at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, the Senator does not 
Sem A 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will pardon me just a 
moment further, I imagine if the limitation were put at $1.500. 
instead of having 3 per cent of the people, you would probably 
have 10 or 12 or 15 per cent. I have no idea just how large 
the percentage would be, but a considerable proportion of the 
adult people of the country would be paying the taxes, and it 
would be a class of people who ordinarily take greater interest 
in governmental affairs than those who receive less salaries. 

All that I haye said upon the subject, I repeat, is merely 
tentative, by way of suggestion, and by way of a desire to hear 
what the Senator from Idaho has to say upon the matter. 

Mr. BORAH. I hope the Senator will further consider the 
matter. It is well worthy of his industry and great ability. 

Mr. President, I think I have served the convenience. of the 
Senate by occupying its time while it had nothing else to do, 
and I will therefore yield the floor. Before doing so I want, 
in conclusion, to say I am quite aware that in advocating a 
higher exemption I lay myself open to serious criticism. espe- 
cially by those who do not, it seems to me, give proper weight 
to the fact that those of limited means pay very much more 
than their proportion of indirect taxes. The fact is that the 
incidence of taxation under our system or under any system 
which has yet been devised is one of the real tragedies in the 
struggle of life. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of leveling fortunes by 
taxation. I am not yet ready to accept the doctrine now 
earnestly advocated im England, that all indirect taxes should 
be abolished and that all incomes above a certain amount 
should be considered social property. I go no further than to 
desire to ingraft as nearly as possible upon our system of 
taxation the golden rule for collecting revenue that in these 
days of great expenditures and tremendous burdens the obliga- 
tions of government should be met according to the ability to 
meet them. I want the luxury of high living on the part of 
the Government to be met in their due proportion by those 
who make the least sacrifice in doing so. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, July 23, 1913, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate July 22, 1913. 
COMMISSIONER oF LAvor STATISTICS. 
Royal Meeker, of New Jersey, to be Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Preston C. West, of Oklahoma, to be Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral (to be assigned to the Department of the Interior), vice 
Charles W. Cobb, resigned. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
Charles Gardiner Helmick, of Kansas, late ensign, United 


States Navy, to be second lieutenant of Field Artillery, with 
rank from July 18, 1913. 


PROMCTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Josiah S. MeKean to be a captain in the Navy 
from the Ist day of July, 1913. 

Commander Benton C. Decker to be a captain in the Navy 
from the Ist day of July, 1913. 

Commander Newton A. McCully to be a captain in the Navy 
from the Ist day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. Commander Andre M. Procter, an additional num- 
ber in grade, to be a commander in the Navy from the 15th 
day of June, 1913. 
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The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1913: 

John T. Tompkins, 

Ernest L. Beunett, and 

Roscoe C. Moody. 

Lieut. Ernest J. King to be a Meutenant commander in the 
Navy from the tst day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. Byron A. Long to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the ist day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edwin A. Wolleson to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1913. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913: ~ 

Wiliam W. Turner, 


Clyde G. West, 

David ©. Patterson, Ir., 
Howard H. Crosby, 
James McC. Irish, 


William H. Stiles, jr., 

John L. Schaffer, 

Edward G. Blakeslee, 

Leland Jordan, jr., and 

Worrall R. Carter. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assist- 
ant surgeons in the Navy from the 28th day of March, 1913: 

William L. Irvine, ~“ 

Earle W. Phillips, 

Gardner E. Robertson, and wh 

George R. W. French. 

Asst. Paymaster Irwin D. Coyle to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 19th day of January, 1913. 

Asst, Paymaster Paul A. Clarke to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 19th day of January, 1913. 


Carpenter Ernest P. Schilling to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy from the 19th day of April, 1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 22, 1913. 
UNITED States MARSHALS. 

Joseph S. Davis to be United States marshal for the southern 
district of Georgia. 

Howard Thompson to be United States marshal for the north- 
ern district of Georgia. 

Charles W. Lapp to be United States marshal for the northern 
district of Ohio. c 

FIRST ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

> Robert T. Frazier to be First Assistant Commissioner of 

atents. > 


POSTMASTERS. 
KANSAS. 

Charles H. Harvey, Haddam. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
William R. Congdon, Wickford. 
Edward Reynolds, Harrisville. 
S. Martin Rose, Block Island. 
James S. Scully, Crompton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, July 22, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 2 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty Father, source of all our longings, hopes, and aspira- 
tions, draw us by Thy holy influence to Thee that we may learn 
at Thy feet wisdom, truth, justice, mercy, love, righteousness, 
the crowning virtues of the soul life which fit it for the sublime 
duties of the now, and will be its passport inte the realms where 
the choicest spirits dwell, when it shall have passed over the 
great divide. Help us to strive diligently for those eternals 
until we all come unto the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ. Amen. 

APPROVAL OF THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, July 18, 1913, was 


read. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Journal as read will 
stand approved. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as I 
heard the reading of the Journal by the Clerk, I understood 
the Journal to state that Mr. Brrns of Tennessee moved to lay 
the motion“ on the table. 

The SPEAKER. If the Journal recites that the gentleman 
from Tennessee moved to lay the “ motion” on the table that 
is wrong. It ought to be that he moved to lay the resolution“ 
on the table. Without objection, the word motion” as read in 
the Journal will be changed to the word “ resolution.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I also understood the Clerk in 
reading the Journal to state that Mr. McCoy called up a cer- 
tain bill. Of course, the gentleman from New Jersey did not 
have the power to call up a bill. What Mr. McCoy did was to 
move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
a certain bill. He could not call up a bill. All he could do was 
to make the motion to go into the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think the gentle- 
man from Illinois is correct. Without objection, the Journal 
will be corrected in both these respects. 

Mr. B¥RNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection 
to that, but inasmuch as the matter has been ealled to the at- 
tention of the House, I desire to correct the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Objection to what? 

The SPEAKER. Objection to correcting the Journal in the 
manner indicated by the Chair. Without. objection, these cor- 
rections in the Journal will be made. [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the Journal has 
not yet been approved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the approval of the 
Journal as corrected? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the approval of 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question fs on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama that the Journal be approved. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Maxx) there were—ayes 113, nays 0. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 212, nays 0, 
answered “ present“ 8, not voting 200, as follows: 


YEAS—212. 
Abercrombie Eagle Kennedy, Iowa. Reed 
Alexander Edmonds Kettner — 2 Conn. 
Anderson Elder Key, Ohio lenbery 
Ashbrook Estepinal Kinkaid, Nebr. Rucker 
Aswell Evans Kirkpatrick. —— 
Austin Faleoner Knowland, J.R. Russell 
Baltz ssom Kon Sabath 
Barkley PitzHe Korb Saunders 
ton Flood, Va. La Follette Scott 
kes Floyd, Lazaro Seldomridge 
Bell, Ga. Foster Lee, Ga. Sheriey 
Fowler Lever Shreve 
Borchers French Lewis, Pa. Sims 
Borland Gallagher Lieb Sinnott 
Bowdle Gard Lindbergh Sisson 
Brockson Gardner Linthicum Sloan 
Broussard Garner Lloyd Smith, Idaho. 
Brumbaugh Garrett, Tenn. Smith, Minn. 
Bryan Garrett, Tex Smith, Tex, 
Buchanan, Tex. George McAndrews Stafford 
; Bulkley Gilmore McCoy Stedman 
Bur; Goodwin, Ark. McDermott Stephens, Nebr. 
Burke, S. Dak. Gordon McGillicuddy Stephens, Tex. 
Burke, Wis. Gorman MeGuire, Ok Stone 
— Gap EN Stein 
ray nger 
. — Gi Maguire, Nebr, Summers 
Cam Mann Switzer 
Candler, Miss, Hardwick Mapes T rt 
Caraway Martin Taicott, N. Y. 
Carter Harr. „Miss. Miller Ta 
Casey Hay ondell Taylor, Ark, 
Church Hayden Moon Temple 
Clark, Fla. He! Morgan, La. Ten Eyck 
C Hel Morgan, Okla. Thacher 
Clayton Helvering Morrison Thomas 
Cline Henry Moss, W. Va. Thomson, III. 
Collier Hill Murray, Okla, Underwood 
Connelly, Kans. Holland Neeley alker 
„ 1 
Co vin ow: esby ers 
Cox Howell o Hair a 
Curry Hughes, Ga. Oldfield Watson 
Davis, Minn. Humphrey, Wash. Payne Weaver 
Davis, W. Va. Igoe Pepper Webb 
Deeker ohnson, Ky, rson Whaley 
Deitriek Johnson, S. C. Phelan White 
Dies Johnson, Piatt Willis 
Dillon Johnson, W. Post Wilson, Fla. 
Dooli' Keating Prouty Wingo 
Doremus Keister oods 
Doughton Kelly, Pa. 0 Young, N. Dak, 
Dyer Kennedy, Conn. er Young, Tex. 
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NAYS—0. Mr. Curtop with Mr. AREAN 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8, Mr. Currey with Mr. GILLETT. 
Adamson Crisp Kahn Smith, J. M. C. Mr. Dickinson with Mr. GooD. 
Bartlett Glass Rubey t, Mr. DIFFENDERFER with Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
NOT VOTING—209. Mr. Donouoe with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
Adair Doolin es Rauch Mr. Detscort with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
Aiken Drisco Kelley, Mich burn Mr. Dupré with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
fines pana, F Mr. Epwagps with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
Ansberry Fagan Kiess, Pa. Riordan Mr. Fatson with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
Anthony Edwards Kindel Roberts, Mass. Mr. Ferris with Mr. HAUGEN. 
ave aah F Mr. Frrzornarp with Mr. CALDER. 
Baker Faison Kreider Rothermel Mr. Francis with Mr. Hayes. 
Barchfeld Farr Lafferty Rouse Mr. Guporn with Mr. HULINGS. 
punyan . Tangt BT Mr. KrroHIN with Mr. FORDNEY. 
Bathrick Fields Lee, A Shackleford Mr. Haregtson of New York with Mr. LANGHAM. 
Beall, Tex. Finley L'Engle arp Mr. Heim with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Piackmor Forney eber Stayaen Mr. Hexstey with Mr. HINEBAUGH. 
2 8 
5 Francis Levy Slem Mr. Jones with Mr. Kremer. 
Britten Lewis, Md. Smal Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. LINDQUIST, 
r Seite 22 — ee. Mr. Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. MADDEN. 
Brown, W. Va. ittins McClellan Smith; Sami. W. Mr. L’Encte with Mr. MANAHAN. 
Browne, Se . c. 3 — Mr. Moxradun with Mr. MERRITT. 
owe or tke 5 Mr. Pace with Mr. MORIN. 
ku Goldfogl Maha Steenerson 
. III. Mer ted Maher Stephens, Cal Mr. Peters with Mr. NELSON. 
Burke, Goulden an Stephens, Miss. Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. Mort, 
Butler Graham, Pe Merritt |) Stevens Ming Mr. Pou with Mr, J. I. NOLAN. 
Calder Greene, — Mitehell * Sutherlan Mr. Ravon with Mr. PARKER. 
8 9 Vt Montague Nagler. on Mr. Rouse with Mr. PLUMLEY. 
——— U pa SL > Mr. Riokbax with Mr. POWERS. 
Carli Griffi Mori Taylor, N. 
Carr Gudger Moss, Ind. Thompson, Okla, Mr. ROTHERMEL with Mr. PORTER. p 
Car, Guernsey ott Towner Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Rozerts of Nebraska. 
Chandler, N. T. 8 wick: Mordock ENa Mr. Smarr with Mr. ROGERS. 
an am ; urray, Mass, Trea 7 $ 
5 Iowa Hamilton, N. Y. Nelson Tribble Mr. SHERWoop with Mr. SELLS. 
Conry Hammond Nolan, J. I. Tuttle Mr. Sarl with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
cony ean a a A patos Saa Mr. Surra of New York with Mr. SLEMP. 
Crosser Hawley O'Sbaun: Va Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. STEENERSON. x 
ee ae pos 8 u ead Mr. STantey with Mr. STEPHENS of California. 
ed Baaler Palmer Whitacre uz STEPHENS 55 egg Rite Me 8 
Danforth Hinds Parker Wilder r. Stevens of New mpshire E WINER. 
Davenport Hinebaugh Patten, N. T. iliams Mr. Taytor of Alabama with Mr. TREADWAY, 
Dersh Hor vort . — 3 Mr. Turrie with Mr. VARE. 
rshem xwor eters 3 8 
Dickinson Hu es, W. Va. Plumley Witherspoon, Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
col go ad 1 5 nes — Wood Mr. VAUGHAN with Mr. WILDER, 
zor 3 — Mr. Wurracre with Mr. Woopnurr. 
Donoh Humphreys, Miss. P. 
. —— 3 BADAT Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, 


So the Journal was approved. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Merz with Mr. WALLIN. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. Staypen with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. Apamson with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 

Mr. Fips with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Bartretrt with Mr. BUTLER. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Dare with Mr. Avis. 

. PALMER with Mr. Moore. 

. GOEKE with Mr. Fess. 

. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. MURDOCK. 
. RICHARDSON with Mr. Esch. 

. MITCHELL with Mr. WISTLOw. 

. O'SHaunessy with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
. Rupey with Mr. HAWLEY. 

. Dixon with Mr. GRIEST. 

. FINLEY with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 

. Dent with Mr. Kaun. 

. Tatsorr of Maryland with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. GREENE of Massachn- 


. Jacoway with Mr. FARB. 

. RAINEY with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 

. ADAIR with Mr. AINEY. 

. AIKEN with Mr. BELL of California. 

. BARNHART with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. Baturick with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. BEALL of Texas with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
. BLACKMON with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 

. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. Cary. 

. BUCHANAN of Illinois with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
. Burnetr with Mr. COPLEY. 

. CANTRILL with Mr. DANFORTH, 

„ CARLIN with Mr. Cramton, 

. Conzy with Mr. DUNN. 


Mr. Crisp with Mr. HINDS. 

Ending July 26: 

Mr. PADGETT with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 

On all political questions, except on banking and currency, 
ending August 6: 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—DAVID CROWTHER. 


Mr. Hay, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of David Crowther, Sixty-second Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. MANAHAN, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for three weeks, on account of important business. 


FEDERAL BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H. R. 6383, with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or 8 of certain 
pone buildings; to authorize the erection and completion of publie 
uildings; to authorize the purchase of 18 for public buildings, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second ee 

Mr. MANN. I demand a second. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SP. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Would it be in order to report the 
proposed amendment to the bill at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, reading the 
amendment into it. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6383) to amend section 19 of an act entitled “An act 
to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize 
the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 

ublic buildings; to authorize the erection and completion of public 
uildings ; to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, and 

for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 19 of an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the 
enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain public 
buildings ; to authorize the erection and completion of public buildings ; 
to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, and for other 
pur „ approved March 4, 1913, be, and hereby is, amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 19. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to sell the site and buil thereon now occu- 
pied by the United States as a post office and courthouse, and for other 
purposes, in the city of Newark, in the State of New Jersey, after 
propan advertisement, and at such time and upon such terms as he may 

eem to be for the best interest of the United States, but for not less 
than the price of $1,800,000, and to enter into a contract for such sale 
on behalf of the United States with a responsible bidder, which con- 
tract shall provide for the use by the Government of the said site and 
buildings thereon of rent until the completion and occupation by 
the Government of a building upon the site hereinafter mentioned, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby autho to execute and 
deliver to the 3 upon such 8 etion and occupation a quit- 
claim deed of the property herein authorized and directed to be sold. 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed, after entering into such contract of sale, but not before, 
to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site for a suit- 
able- building and approaches for the use and accommodation of the 
United States post office and other Government offices in the said 
city of Newark, the cost of said new site not to exceed the sum of 
$800,000, and to erect on the said new site a new building, complete, 
including fireproof vaults, heat and yentilating apparatus, elevators, 
and approaches, for the use of the United States post office and other 
governmental offices, and to use and expend the money realized from 
the sale of said present site and buildings for the purchase of such new 
site and the batance thereof for the erection thereon of such new 
building, complete, including, fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating 
apparatus, elevators, and approaches, and also for the payment for 
such consulting and other architectural, engineering, and technical 
services as the Secretary of the ‘Treasury may deem necessary 
and specially order in writing, to serve either within or without 
the District of Columbia, exclusively to assist the Supervising Architect 
in the preparation of the designs, drawings, specifications, and estimates 
for said new building and for the equipment thereof, customarily paid 
for from the construction appropriation for public buildings under the 
control of the Treasury Department, and also for special supervision, 
not including superintendence, of the construction of said building. 
The fee for such consulting and other architectural, engineering, and 
technical services shall not exceed 5 per cent of the cost of said build- 
ing, and the pr of the sale of the said present site and buildings 
thereon are hereby a 8 for the purpose herein set forth. 

“That the consulti and other architectural, en 
technical services hereinbefore authorized directed to be employed 
and paid for from the proceeds of the sale of the present Federal 
building and the site thereof shall be employed without regard to civil- 
service laws, rules, or regulations, any statute to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and such services shall be in addition to and independent 
of the authorizations for personal services for the Office of the 
Supervising Architect otherwise made. 

That the total expenditure herein authorized and directed to be 
made shall not exceed the amount of the net proceeds of the sale of 
the present site and buildings hereinbefore provided for. 

“ That the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, may disregard 
the provision requiring 40 feet open space for fire protection.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
135 n minutes, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 

S 20. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, did the Clerk read the 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It was read into the bill. It has to be. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman proceeds, 
may we have the amendment that was read into the bill reported 
by itself? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, line 24, by adding at the end of line 24 the following: 
“And the proceeds of the sale of the said present site and buildings 
thereon are hereby appropriated for the purpose herein set forth.” 

Mr. MANN. It should be “ purposes —in the plural. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is it “for the purposes” or “for 
the pur "2 

The SPEAKER. It is “ purpose.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It should be “ purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the word “ purpose” 
will be changed to “ purposes,” 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the bill in question is 
simply a bill to meet the opinion of the legal officials of the 
Treasury Department. 

In the last omnibus publice building bill there was a provision 
for the sale of the present Government property in the city of 
Newark, N. J. It was stipulated in that bill that this property 
should be sold for not less than $1,800,000. The committee 
undertook to provide that a portion of the proceeds of the sale, 


neering, and 
and 


not to exceed $800,000, should be used by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the purchase of a new site in the city of Newark 
for a public building. We undertook to provide that the 
remainder of the proceeds should be used by the Secretary in 
the construction of a new Government building for the city of 
Newark sufficient to meet the demands of the Government 
service in its various activities at that place. 

The law officers of the Treasury Department, in construing 
this paragraph, held that while the language was sufficient to 
authorize the Secretary to sell the property, and that while the 
language was sufficient to authorize him to use not to exceed 
$800,000 in the purchase of a new site, yet the language was 
not sufficient to authorize him to use the remainder of the 
proceeds in the construction of a new building. 

This bill was introduced by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. McCoy] to meet this opinion of the law officers of the 
Treasury. It does not take one dollar from the Treasury of 
the United States. 

There are two purposes to be subserved by this present bill. 
One is to meet the view of the legal officers of the Treasury 
and to give the Secretary the power or the authority to have this 
new building constructed. The other is to permit the Secretary 
to employ outside architects to expedite the construction of the 
building, and thereby secure a better price for the Government 
property than could be secured if the construction of the build- 
ing shou!d be delayed for five or six years, as it would be under 
the ordinary operations pf the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury. 

That is about all that there is in the bill. As I stated, not 
one dollar is taken from the Treasury, and only the proceeds 
arising from the sale are to be used in the payment of outside 
architects, in the purchase of a new site, and in the construction 
of a new building. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
reserves 15 minutes. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if one were to offer his own house 
for sale on the terms that the purchaser should pay cash for it, 
but should not obtain possession of it until the late owner had 
built a new house for himself and occupied it, with no pro- 
vision as to length of time he would have to build the new 
house, it would be a case identical, I think, with the proposition 
now before the House. 

Here is a proposition to sell the Government's site—the 
present site and building—the purchaser to pay cash, but not 
to obtain possession of the property until the Government has 
purchased a new site and built a new building and taken 
possession of it for use. 

No one knows how long that would take. No purchaser 
would dare to buy and pay the proper price for it, not knowing 
how long he would be deprived either of the use of the property 
or the use of his money. It may be that the Government will 
deliver the site to the purchaser in 5 years. It may be that 
it will deliver the site to the purchaser in 10 years, and God 
knows, if they keep a Democratic Congress, it may be 20 years. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. They do not take so much risk on that. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. That queer provision does not appear in this 
bill for the first time. It appeared in the last public buildings 
bill, which, by the way, never became a law, and neyer passed 
the House. Never did the House agree to the conference report 
on the public buildings bill which this assumes to amend. The 
Journal of the House shows that that bill never became a law. 
Still we propose to amend it in a very queer feature of it. 

In addition to that, the last Congress, in a burst of righteous- 
ness, repealed the so-called Tarsney Act, which authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury in special cases to employ outside 
special architects at the usual architects’ fees. We thought 
that would not do, and we repealed it. The first time anybody 
comes along and wants a special architect, the committee re- 
ports a bill authorizing the employment of a special architect 
at the usual architect's fee. We do one thing to-day and, with- 
out knowing, we reverse it to-morrow. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill might have passed the House on last 
Friday had it not been for the objection of the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]—one of the distin- 
guished gentlemen from Tennessee, the State of the distin- 
guished Attorney General of the United States. First one dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee objected to proceeding 
with another matter. Then another distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee—still the home of the distinguished Attorney 
General of the United States—made a point of no quorum when 
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the Committee of the Whole was considering this bill on Friday 
last. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I just steppedin. I want to make 
a point of order that the gentleman must confine his remarks 
to the bill pending before the House. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman kad been in the Chamber, 
where he belongs, he would know I was confining my remarks 
to the bill before the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I just came in, but I do not under- 
stand what “the gentleman from Tennessee” has to do with 
the bill before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
has not exceeded the rules so far. 

Mr. MANN. I have not yet, but I may. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I make the point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. I was discussing the attitude of the House on 
Friday last on this bill, and if the gentleman from Tennessee 
had been where he belonged—in the Chamber—he would have 
known what I was discussing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. MANN. And I will say this for the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], for whom I have very high 
regard: I do not blame him for raising a point of order now, or 
for making a point of no quorum the other day, or for moving 
to lay another resolution on the table. If I represented the 
home of the Attorney General, I would not want the public to 
have let in the light of day on what he has done. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not confining himself to the bill 
which is now before the House, and is therefore out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, we are getting very technical 
about it. I have been talking about this bill. Has it come to 
the point that a man in discussing a bill can make no incidental 
reference to anything? Was I violating the rules when I re- 
ferred to the gentleman from Tennessee, and paid him a com- 
pliment? Is that what he objects to? He might have better 
reasons for that than for the other. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, as has been well stated by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], this bill should have been 
passed last Friday, but the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byagns] insisted upon a quorum when it was proposed to take 
up the discussion of a resolution that had been reported by 
the Judiciary Committee. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STEPHENS] received unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp; he inserted a speech about the Diggs-Caminetti 
cases, and then voted to gag this side of the House, so that we 
could not speak on that question. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not confining himself to the subject 
before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KAHN. The bill that is pending 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman said I put something into the 
REcorp—— 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, your side did not want to hear the truth 
about those cases; then you put things in the Recorp that you 
do not want to let us reply to. i 

Mr. HARDY. I just want to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. KAHN. I do not yield, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege. 
The gentleman has stated that I put something in the RECORD. 

Mr. KAHN. I did not refer to the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Harpy, but I did refer to the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
STEPHENS. 

Mr. HARDY. I did not know to whom the gentleman re- 
ferred, but the gentleman looked at me 

He RARE Oh, I looked at you when you interjected a 
remark. 

Mr. HARDY. And replied to me. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that 
I have no objection to the gentleman making any comments he 

_desires about myself. I have acted strictly within my rights. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. STEPHENS, 

was being referred to, and the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 


Harpy, concluded erroneously that he was being referred to, 
The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] will proceed. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I did not refer to the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Harpy. Now, this bill has been unanimously, 
reported by the committee, I understand, and it ought to be 
enacted into law. I imagine that the gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in the measure waut the bill discussed freely. That is 
what the House is for—free discussion of all public matters; 
and when the time shall come that we can not discuss matters 
freely upon this floor, our vaunted liberty will have become a 
thing of the past. 

Now, gentlemen on the other side seem to be afraid to have 
matters discussed freely. They do not want to let in the light 
of day upon the act of the Attorney General of the United 
States in connection wi 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not proceeding in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair sustains the point 
or order let me call the attention of the Speaker to the fact 
that in the report on this case is an opinion of the Attorney. 
General of the United States. Do I understand that we can not 
refer to an opinion of the Attorney General? 

The SPEAKER. Why, of course you can refer to an opinion 
of the Attorney General, or anybody else, if it refers to this case. 

Mr. MANN. But that is all the gentleman from California 
did. He referred to the opinion of the Attorney General, 
Thereupon the gentleman made the point of order, and the 
Speaker sustained it, although the report on this bill contains 
an opinion of the Attorney General, and a rotten opinion at that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California will proceed 
in order. He knows what the point of order is. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the Attorney General has done 
many peculiar things that the country wants to know about. 
This decision referred to in this report is one of those peculiar 
things. Another is when he tried to allow political pull to in- 
fluence him in the setting of certain white-slave cases for trial. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman from California is not in order. With 
all due deference to the gentleman, he insists upon proceeding 
out of order, in spite of the rulings of the Chair to the effect that 
he has no right to discuss anything except the measure before 
the House. I ask that he be required to proceed in order. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I have not been out of order at all, 
I am surprised 

The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two minutes 
more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recognized 
for two minutes more. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat surprised at the 
attitude of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. He 
himself on Tuesday last undertook to criticize the former 
United States attorney for the northern district of California, 
and said that he was 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from California is not in order. 

Mr. KAHN. Said that he was actuated by ambitious po- 
litical motives—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California will proceed 
in order, if he proceeds at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to what the rule is in a case of this kind, if 
the point of order is made and sustained. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then the gentleman from California must 
take his seat, and he can not proceed unless the House permits 
him to proceed. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia has stated the 
rule correctly. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the gentleman from 
California be permitted to proceed in order. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will suspend a moment, 
the Chair will state what the rule is. When any gentleman 
rises to a point of order that another gentleman is not proceed- 
ing in order and che Chair sustains the point of order, then it 
is the duty of the gentleman who is out of order to take his 
seat and to keep his seat until some one moves that he be 
allowed to proceed in order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have made that motion. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from California had not resumed his seat 
when the motion was made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California has resumed 
his seat now. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
from Georgia is not in his seat. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, I did not make the point of order 
that the gentleman from IIlinois was not in his seat. 

Mr. THOMAS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun] have one hour in which to debate 
this Caminetti-Diggs affair, and that the next time this House 
meets I have an hour in which to reply to them. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that the gentleman from 
California proceed in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I can state that I know person- 
ally that the Attorney General—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky can not dis- 
cuss the Attorney General in the California cases any more than 
can the gentleman from California. Both gentlemen are out of 
order, The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois that the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] be per- 
mitted to proceed in order. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the public buildings of this coun- 
try, of course, receive a great deal of attention from Congress. 
We hear much criticism of the“ pork barrel” in the way pub- 
lic buildings are distributed by Congress, Honest criticism can 
do no harm. The country would like to hear the truth in some 
white-slave cases that have been pending. I now desire to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that I hope at some time to let in a little light upon 
that controversy in the way of honest criticism. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
has 7 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Florida has 
15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Florida to consume some of his time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have stated, when 
this measure was before the House last week, that in my judg- 
ment it deserves the vote of every Member of Congress. As a 
member of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
with an opportunity during the past four years to hear many 
statements, written and verbal, presented by Members of this 
House and also by the various heads of the departments in 
Washington, I undertake to say that the present building in 
Newark is the most congested Government building in the 
United States. I make this statement not only upon the infor- 
mation brought to the attention of the committee by the local 
Federal officials occupying the building in Newark but as a 
result of a personal visit made to that city with seven or eight 
other members of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

The Newark building is a duplicate of the Government build- 
ing first constructed at Wilmington, Del., when the population of 
Newark was 221,000. Since that time the population has more 
than doubled. The number of employees in the postal service 
has increased from 180 to 440. There are 2,000 manufacturing 
plants in the city of Newark, representing 242 different lines of 
manufacture, There sit on the Democratic side of this House 
three Members who represent in part the city of Newark— 
Messrs. McCoy, TOWNSEND, and KINKEAD—who can verify what 
I state in connection with the absolute necessity for immediate 
action on this bill. 

The minority leader, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
calls attention to the fact that perhaps this building will not 
be occupied for 5 or 6 or 10 years. 

The very object of the pending bill is to make the question 
of the change in the public building in that city at practically a 
definite time, and with that end in view this bill, introduced by 
Mr. McCoy, was presented to the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department, carefully examined by him and approved, 
and he has stated if this relief is granted it will enable him to 


have plans prepared, a building advertised for and completed 
within a fixed time. There were excellent reasons which 
prompted both the majority and minority of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds in making this proposition sepa- 
rate and distinct from any other carried in the last public- 
buildings bill, among them the congested, overcrowded condition 
of the present building. 

I have said, and I repeat it, that it will be cruel, harsh, and 
inhuman for Congress to compel the Government officials to 
occupy the present building. If this bill is not passed, then the 
Newark proposition must take the same course of every other 
new building, namely, it must wait its turn to be reached upon 
the list, and the Supervising Architect's office is now from five 
and one-half to six years behind with its work. It was the 
purpose and the intention of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds to make this a special case and to expedite 
it as much as possible. But, unfortunately, in the phraseology 
of that item, under a ruling of the Attorney General, we did 
not carry the language of the original act far enough so as to 
comply with a technical construction of the law. The cost of 
the preparation of the plans, specifications, and supervision 
of the new building will not exceed the average cost of the 
buildings turned out and constructed under the direct super- 
vision of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 

Now, the people of Newark are a unit in favor of this propo- 
sition—the business men, the professional men, the Democrats, 
and the Republicans. It has received the approval of every 
member of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
of the Sixty-second Congress, and the bill now under considera- 
tion has received the approval of every member of that com- 
mittee in this Congress who were present when it was consid- 
ered. I hope there will be no opposition and that there will be no 
consideration of any other outside affair in this House that will 
delay or prevent the favorable consideration of this bill and its 
final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Austin] has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, Ruprey]. 

LATE REPRESENTATIVE MARLIN F. OLMSTED. 


Mr. RUPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the career and 
death of the late Marlin E. Olmsted, late a Member of Con- 
gress from the State of Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RurLEY] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the life and character of the late Representative 
Marlin E. Olmsted, a Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUPLEY. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Marlin E. Olmsted, former 
Congressman from the Harrisburg district in Pennsylvania, 
where I reside, died in a New York hospital early Saturday 
morning, July 19. 

In response to a desire to pay tribute to his ability and 
prominence I have asked leave to place this memorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of this date. Through these same col- 
umns he had spoken for 16 years. After the test of statesman- 
ship had been applied by his colleagues in this House and upon 
the completion of his seventh term, he was hailed as the next 
Speaker of the Sixty-second Congress. His party, however, be- 
ing in the minority, he was not elected, but the recognition of 
his peculiar fitness for the position was attested on all sides by 
his fellow Members. 

I have publicly protested and opposed his political beliefs, 
and in doing so was in a position to know the temper of the 
steel of his wonderful ability. In this tribute I have no desire 
to compromise my principles. As fearlessly and sincerely as I 
supported them I proclaim the virtues of this national figure, 
the able Congressman, the noted lawyer, the kind father and 
husband. 

A home newspaper, the Carlisle Herald, in an editorial, has 
ably summed up his greatness in these words: 

A NATIONAL LOSS. 


In the death of Marlin Edgar Olmsted, of Harrisburg, the Nation 
loses one of its most brilliant and useful men. Here in the congres- 
sional district which he ag he resented faithfully and ably for so man 
years his loss will be felt keenly. Residents of every political fai 
mourn his death ; nis place can never be refilled in the hearts of his 
8 of friends. 

lin Edgar Olmsted was a self-made man in every sense of the 


eens every honor that was bestowed upon him was deserved. Ile 
el „ but never forgot those whom he left behind as he as- 
8 the ladder of life to a high position among the great men of the 
ation. 
As a public servant he was faithful to his constituents. Throu u 


his efor s the “ge oe congressional district obtained beautiful public 
buildings ; hts of the ple were continually rded; and if 
the yoters had been gi given their option Marlin ‘Olmst who was held 
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so high in the esteem of the peoples might have had a life tenure of 
office as their Representative if he had desired it. But he resigned 
after eight successive terms. Few men have had such a record. 

Mr. Olmsted was considered a leader in the Halls of Congress. He 
was the sponsor for numerous acts of legislation of national import, and 
as a lawyer he was recognized as among the ablest in America. 

His loss is by no means confined to a few miles of territory; it is 
national. But it will be felt most at home. Sympathy is being ex- 
tended to his family from every section of Cumberland County. 

The Harrisburg Patriot, a fair and courageous opponent in 
his lifetime, has this to say of him when dead: 

THE DEATH OF MR, OLMSTED. 

The announcement of the death of Hon. Marlin E. Olmsted, a resi- 
dent of Harrisburg since his early manhood and for 16 years the Rep- 
resentative in Congress of the Dauphin-Lebanon-Cumberland district, 
came upon the peopleof this city on Saturday morning almost with star- 
tling suddenness. Only a few days ago he walked the streets of the 
city apparently in his usual good health, and it is hardly a week since 
the public heard that he had undergone an operation in New York, 
and then it was not known nor supposed, except by his closest friends, 
that his condition was at all serious. > 

Those who most earnestly dissented from Mr. Olmsted's litical 
tenets were free to acknowledge his intellectual ability. In Congress 
he was one of the strong men of his party. During the eight years 
that Joseph G. Cannon occupred the Speaker's chair, Mr. Olmsted had 
a larger influence in the national House of Representatives than any 
other man in the 5 delegation, not even excepting the 
veteran, John Dalzell. 

As a neighbor and a factor in the social life of Harrisburg, Mr. 
Olmsted was genial and obliging; a tactful and en gi host, who 
never allowed political difference to affect his personal relations. 

And the editor of the Harrisburg Telegraph, a life-long friend, 
has testified to his worth in these well-chosen words: 

AN HONOR TO HIS STATE. 

The late Marlin E. Olmsted's worth as a man and statesman is 
emphasized outside of his home city by the strong testimonials of those 
associated with him at Washington and by the unusual tributes of the 
metropolitan press. His friends, of course, always appreciated the 
qualities of his mind and heart, but many of them did not realize the 
large place which he had made for himself through great ability and 
conscientious and earnest devotion to the public interests. No man in 

ublic life ever gave more unstintedly of all that was best within him 

o the public service, 

IIis record of achievement in One and in the professional life 
which he adorned is one of unusual brilliancy. Mr. Olmsted was not 
a showy man in the sense of spectacular endeavor, but he was a per- 
sistent, earnest, and indefatigable worker, with a keen and analytical 
mind, which brushed aside all the surplusage of any question under 
consideration. 

For the reason that his manifold interests demanded so much of his 
time and thought, he was sometimes misunderstood as an austere and 
cold man, Nothing could have been further from the truth. 

Once having placed his hands to the plow, he never turned back. 
He was thoroughness personified; no detail escaped him, and on his 
ony he has left the impress of a well-ordered and successful life. 

Jis friendships were as enduring as the mountains of his native 
State, and those who were privileged to touch more intimately the 
springs of his nature know how true and constant was his affection. 
This was shown in many quiet ways. Enshrined in the memory of his 
companions are countless little things indicating his loyalty to those 
whom he called friends. 

High and low, rich and poor, all will cherish the amor, of a true 
son of Pennsylvania, who honored himself in honoring his State. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 


requested : 
Senate eoncurrent resolution 6. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That there be printed 30,000 copies of the report (8. . 80) o 
the Finance Committee of the Senate accompanying the bill (H. R. 
3321) to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes; 20,000 copies for the use of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 10,000 for the use of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 2727. An act to create an additional land district in the 
State of Nevada. 


SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and resolution of the 
following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2727. An act to create an additional land district in the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on the Public Lands; and 

S. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution authorizing the printing 
of 30,000 copies of the report of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate accompanying the tariff bill, H. R. 3321; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

FEDERAL BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
has 10 minutes remaining and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] has 6. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McCoy]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
McCoy] is recognized for five minutes. 


L—165 


Mr. McCOY. . Mr. Speaker, I think that this bill has had a 
distinguished career in the House of Representatives. So far 
as I can ascertain, there is not any opposition to its passage; 
but it has been before the House so many times that I have 
lost count of the number, and each time in some way or another 
it has been caught in the machinery of parliamentary procedure 
and been squeezed out of the wrong end of the machine. I 
am rather reluctant to tell my story about the bill again, 
inasmuch as I have told it so many times. The situation re- 
minds me of the little verse of Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
poem on the katydid. The verse goes—I think that I can 
quote it: 


r 


I love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid; 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty katydid ! 

Thou 'mindest me of gentlefolks— 
Old gentlefolks are they 

Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


So on three solemn occasions, and without dispute, I have 
undertaken to explain why I think that this bill should pass, 
and I will restate the principal reason. Without amending that 
section of the public-buildings bill which applies to Newark, 
passed in the third session of the Sixty-second Congress, the 
bill might better never have been passed, as we should know 
where we are to-day so as to take a fresh start. But the situa- 
tion is, as the chairman of the committee has explained, that 
the Public Buildings Committee of the Sixty-second Congress 
intended to allow the sale of this building and the inyestment 
of the proceeds in the purchase of a new site and in the erection 
of a new building. I believe myself that the language of the 
bill was sufficient for that purpose, but the Attorney General 
thought differently, and of course the Secretary of the Treasury 
is controlled in his expenditures of money by the opinion of 
the Attorney General. So I believe that this bill now, espe- 
cially with the amendment which was so kindly suggested to 
me by the leader of the other side of the House, is certainly 
sufficient, if it becomes a law, to make it clear that we can go 
ahead with this project. Of course there is an unusual feature 
in the bill, although there were provisions, I believe, in the 
public-buildings bill in the Sixty-second Congress similar to that 
which permit, notwithstanding the repeal of the Tarsney Act, 
the employment of the services of a special architect. As I 
have explained two or three times when the bill was up previ- 
ously, we are to pay for those special services out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of this building, so that we do not get in the 
way of any other project upon which the architects services 
are paid for out of appropriations; in fact, we really push some 
of the projects forward. Unless we can proceed under this bill 
as it is proposed, or under the previous bill as it is now pro- 
posed to amend it, I believe that we can not proceed at all, 
because of the situation which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] has pointed out, namely, that we have got to propose to 
a purchaser that he pay down his good money and not get 
possession of the property until we finish a new building. 

But a contract can be worked out that will carry that along 
successfully, as I am told by the Supervising Architect—in fact, 
was told this morning—provided that we can begin immediately 
upon the project and push it through to a speedy conclusion in 
two years or two and one-half years, which the Supervising 
Architect said would be about the limit of time required. And 
the reason for that is this, as I stated the other day: That 
under the peculiar and special wording of this bill we shall 
have to pay for everything out of the proceeds of the sale of 
the present building. As we can not pay any rent for the pres- 
ent building after we have sold it we have got to remain in pos- 
session of it until the new building is erected, and consequently 
the would-be purchaser, knowing that he has got to make his 
payments from time to time as we proceed with the erection of 
the new building, will be obliged to estimate a reduction from 
the price which he otherwise would be able and willing to pay 
for the building in order to compensate him for the time during 
which he would be out of the money which he had to pay. 

I believe that the bill is meritorious. As the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Austry] has said, the committee was unani- 
mous in the Sixty-second Congress. It is unanimous now, and I 
hope that no opposition will be placed in the way of the passage 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. McCoy] has expired. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] is recognized for six minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago, referring to the deci- 
sion of the Attorney General in the report, I stated that it was 
“a rotten opinion.” I want now to take that back. I do not 
wish to do injustice to any official of the Government. I think 
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the opinion of the Attorney General, quoted in the report, is 
the only opinion which he could render in accordance with the 
la 


w. é 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the sale of the present post- 
office and courthouse building at Newark and for the construc- 
tion of a new building to accommodate the post office and other 
Government offices. The post office, growing very rapidly with 
its work, probably needs a new building. Then there is an addi- 
tional reason why the bill should pass, from one point of view, 
and that is it proposes to sell the present courthouse. Of what 
use is a courthouse over at Newark at present under this admin- 
istration? [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

One of the principal purposes for the building of a court- 
house at present is the trial of lawsuits, the prosecution of 
cases. I am informed that up to the time of the incoming of 
the present administration the principal number of cases tried 
over there were violations of the revenue laws and of customs 
laws and of the white-slave law. You propose to revise the law 
as to customs and to add something to the revenue laws, and by 
Executive order practically to abolish the white-slave law. Of 
what use, I ask, is the courthouse, as long as political influence 
can obtain the abandonment or the nonprosecution of a white- 
slave case? Of what use is the courthouse? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The gentleman is not proceeding in order. 
He is not discussing the case here, but he is discussing the non- 
prosecution of another case. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that the gentleman 
from Illinois has not gotten over the limit. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
is looking through crooked glasses and colored glasses, both. 
He can not see straight, and he does not hear correctly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I do. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is so excited over a particular 
case that he imagines that “every road leads to Rome,” and 
that all talk leads to the particular case he is engaged in de- 
fending without proper warrant. 

Here is a proposition to sell a Government courthouse. Why? 
Because there is no longer any need of it. [Laughter on the 
Republican side] Why is there no longer any need of it? 
Because the Attorney General of the United States has given 
to the world notice that he does not propose to prosecute white- 
slave cases where political influence is used with him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not proceeding in order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the gentleman 
from Illinois be allowed to proceed in order. 

* The SPEAKER. The rule is that the gentleman must take 
is seat. 

Mr. MANN. I will sit down now, but I shall be up again 
many times. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the gentleman 
from Illinois be allowed to proceed in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] moves that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
be permitted to proceed in order. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois will proceed in 
order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I did not take an appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. I do not know that an appeal would 
lie. But I contend that I am proceeding in order. I contend 
that the point has not come in the House of Representatives 
where, in discussing the sale of a post office, we can not dis- 
cuss the work of the Post Office Department, or where, in dis- 
cussing the sale of a Federal courthouse, we can not refer to 
the work in the Department of Justice. The Speaker has just 
ruled that in discussing the sale of a courthouse we can not 
refer to the work of the Department of Justice. I do not think 
that is a correct ruling, and I am sure the distinguished 
Speaker, on reflection, will not consider it a correct ruling. 

We have a right in discussing these questions to discuss all 
incidental questions. I know that some of you gentlemen on 
that side think you can prevent the discussion of matters by 
putting the gag on us, but you will find that that will not 
work. It may take a little while for it to soak into your hides, 
but no legislative body on earth has ever succeeded in putting 
the gag on discussion, because when that is done the legisla- 
tive body ceases to exist. You may prevent for a time the 


discussion of questions in the House by not sitting, but you 
can not prevent us from talking in the House to you and to the 


country. We will have our say, and you will learn that it is a 
very expensive proposition to try to prevent it. It will only 
center the attention of the country upon the desire on your part 
to prevent the light of day from being let into nefarious trans- 
actions. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
has five minutes. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Has the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] consumed all his time? 

The SPEAKER. He has. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I simply desire to say that I want the 
House to understand that I am presenting this bill, not discussing 
any other bill or anything connected with any other bill. 

The Government can not be injured by the passage of this 
bill, because it is stipulated that the property shall not be sold 
for less than $1,800,000. 

I want to be perfectly frank with the House and to say that 
the consensus of opinion among people who know is that if we 
could sell this property to-morrow and deliver immediate pos- 
session we could probably get $2,000,000 for it. I believe that 
is considered a fair price for this property. But when it is 
understood that the purchaser of the property must pay his 
money and be without the use of the property for at least two 
years, a price somewhat less than that will probably be ob- 
tained. It is hoped that by the employment of these special 
architects the purchaser may be let into possession within about 
two years. 
ae McCOY. The Government will pay no rent in the mean- 

e 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The Government pays no rent in the 
meantime, but occupies this property until the new bui 
has been completed and is ready for occupancy. Five per cen 
on $2,000,000 in two years amounts to $200,000. I do not know 
what this property would rent for, but it would certainly. 
amount to a considerable sum. 

Mr. McCOY. And the taxes will be added, too. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. When it passes into private owner- 
ship the taxes will be added, and the purchaser has got to take 
all that into consideration. 

So it was thought by your committee, and it was thought by. 
the best business men in the city of Newark, that under the 
circumstances $1,800,000 would be a fair price for this property. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER. Is it understood that this contract is to con- 
tain a specific provision giving possession of this property on 
a certain date? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No particular date; no. 

Mr. McCOY. The contract is not drawn yet. 

Mr. COOPER. But is not the purchaser to have some pro- 
vision in the contract as to the date when he can obtain pos- 
session? - 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Certainly. When the contract is 
drawn it will undoubtedly be stipulated that within a certain 
time the purchaser is to have possession. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the contract contain a provision for 
liquidated damages in case the Government does not give pos- 
session at that time? 

Mr. McCOY. We can not tell about that. We do not know 
what the contract will contain. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not know. I do not think so. 
There will be a contract with the purchaser, and I understand 
that plenty of men in Newark are perfectly able and willing to 
purchase the property under the conditions contained in this 
paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman said he thought they could 
finish it in two years? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. McCOY. Two years and a half. 

Mr. COOPER. I have not seen a copy of the bill. Suppose 
the contract contains a provision that on January 1, 1916, the 
purchaser shall have possession of the property, and suppose it 
runs on for six months afterwards, as is not improbable in the 
construction of a public building, is there any provision for 
liquidated damages? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Not in the law. 

Mr. COOPER. But will there be in the contract? Would 
the purchaser buy the property without such a provision? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I think the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can be relied upon to control that feature of it, in his judg- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the bill expressly provide that the Gov- 
ernment shall have the occupation of this building free of rent 
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until the completion and readiness for occupancy of a building 
upon a site to be hereafter purchased? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MANN. The Secretary of the Treasury can not change 
that, can he? 

Mr. McCOY. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. He can not tell when the new building will be 
ready for occupancy? è 8 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Why should we worry about the 
purchaser? 

Mr. MANN. We should worry about the purchaser because 
that provision will be an element in fixing the price. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Very well. The property can not be 
sold for less than $1,800,000. That is stipulated in the law. 

Mr. MANN. But it might bring more. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the purchaser is willing to pay 
$1,800,000, which we consider a fair value under all the cireum- 
stances, I do not think we ought to be too solicitous as to liqui- 
dated damages and as to when the purchaser may get posses- 
sion. That is a matter for him to take into consideration when 
he pays his money and takes the risk. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question being taken, and two-thirds voting in the affirma- 
tive, the rules were suspended and the bill passed. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does that carry the amendments 
with it? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

ANONYMOUS BILLS. 


The SPEAKER. There are a number of bills which have 
been put into the basket upon which the gentlemen introducing 
them have neglected to put their names. The Clerk will read 
the titles of those bills. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill granting an increase of pension to Hannah A. Brigham; 

A bill granting a pension to Mary J. Brophy; 

A bill for the relief of J, Will Morton and the estate of Clarissa II. 
Morton, deceased ; 

A bill granting a pension to Elizabeth Elliott; 

A bill granting a pension to Augusta A. Bemtgen ; 

A bill granting an increase of pension to Frederick C. Hammetter ; 

A bill granting an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Morgan; and 

A bill granting an increase of pension to Henrietta Lee Coulling. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Fri- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Friday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 205 (H. Rept. 36). 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
be, and is hereby, authorized to continue during the Sixty-third Con- 
gress the investigations begun during the Sixty-second Congress under 
the provisions of House resolution 425, adopted March 5, 1912; House 
resolution 470, adopted April 11, 1912; and House resolution 587, 
adopted July 16, 1912, for the purposes and under the conditions therein 
stated; and that the expenses thereof, not exceeding the unexpended bal- 
ance of the whole amount authorized by said House resolution 470, be 
paid out of the contingent fund in the manner provided by said House 
resolution 470 of the Sixty-second Congress and House resolution 82, 
adopted May 8, 1913. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution authorizes the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to make further 
investigation and draw the money out of the contingent fund 
to the extent of the unexpended balance. A resolution was 
offered some time ago which provided that the members of the 
committee of the Sixty-second Congress who are Members of 
the Sixty-third Congress be permitted to sit, and that they be 
permitted to draw warrants as if the committee were all 
present. It did not provide for any expenditure after the new 
committee had been named. This is to provide for the new 
committee to have the same power that that committee had 
Reter the 4th of March and before the naming of the com- 

ttee. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. What is the unexpended balance remaining? 

Mr. LLOYD. I can not give the exact figures. There has 
not been very much expended. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALExanrer]. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the amount expended has 
been about $13,000. The amount authorized was $25,000. 

Mr. COX. So that there is about $12,000 remaining unex- 
pended? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; more than that. We simply want 
to wind up our investigation. We are preparing the report now. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I understood from some source 
that the only purpose of this was to permit the committee to 
pay the expert it has had for doing this tabulating work or 
making a report. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, we are preparing a report 
now and have it nearly completed. 

Mr. LLOYD. It also includes a stenographer that the com- 
mittee has employed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, They are the same employees that we 
had prior to the 4th of March, except the attorney, who was dis- 
missed as soon as the public hearings were discontinued. 

Mr. MANN. How much would that amount to? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. We pay our expert $20 per day, and the 
stenographer $100 per month, and the young man who is work- 
ing with Dr. Huebner receives $5 per day. He was his helper 
while a professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MANN. Why is it necessary to employ a special stenog- 
rapher for a committee when the House has four committee 
stenographers who have very little to do at this session of 
Congress? Why could not one of the committee stenographers 
do this work? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I did not know that there was any that 
was not engaged, I will say this: That when we had our pub- 
lic hearings we did employ stenographers who were furnished 
to us by the official force of the House, and the entire cost of 
the public hearings was less than $300. 

Mr. MANN. This stenographer now, as I understand, is em- 
ployed in the main working in connection with the expert? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; she is used by Dr. Huebner in his 
work. She must be there regularly every day. She is entirely 
familiar with the work. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division, and pending 
that I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and twenty-five Members are 
present, not a quorum. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that the House do now adjourn. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 51, 
answered “ present“ 6, not voting 238, as follows: 


YEAS—134, 
Abercrombie Elder Kirkpatrick Sabath 
Aiken Estopinal Konop Saunders 
Aswell Evans Korbly Seldomridge 
Baltz Faleoner Lazaro Sherley 
Barkley Fergusson Lee, Ga. Sims 
Bartlett FitzHenry Lever Sisson 
Beakes Flood, Va. Lieb Smith, Md. 
Bell, Ga Floyd, Ark. Lloyd Smith, Tex. 
Booher Foster Lo Stedman 
Borchers Fowler Logue Stephens, Nebr. 
Brockson Gallagher McAndrews Stephens, Tex. 
Broussard Gard McDermott Stone 
Brumbaugh Garner McGillicuddy Stringer 
Buchanan, Tex. Garrett, Tenn. McKellar Sumners 
Bulkley Garrett, Tex. Maguire, Nebr. Taggart 
Burke, Wis. Glass Moon Tavenner 
Byrnes, 8. C. Goodwin, Ark. Morgan, La. Taylor, Ark. 
Byrns, Tenn. Gordon Morrison Taylor, Colo. 
Candler, Miss. Gorman Murray, Okla. Ten Eyck 
Caraway Graham, III. 8 Thacher 
Casey Hamlin Oglesby Underwood 
Church H 5 O'Hair Vaughan 
Clayton Harrison, Miss. Oldfield Walker 
Cline a Pepper Walsh 
Collier Heflin Peterson Watkins 
Connelly, Kans. Helvering Phelan Watson 
Cox Henry Post Weaver 
Davenport Hill Quin Webb 
Decker Holland Ragsdale Whaley 
Deitrick Houston Raker White 
Doolittle Hull Reed Wilson, Fla 
Doremus Igoe Roddenbery ingo 
Doughton Keating Rothermel 
Eagle Kettner Russell 
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Alexander 


Barchfeld 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 


O 
Connolly, Iowa 
Conry 
Copley 
Covington 
Cramton 


Danforth 
Davis, W. Va. 
Dent 


‘Dereham 
Dickinson 


Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dixon 
Donohoe 


So the motion was agreed to. 


NAYS—51. 
Edmonds La Follette 
French Lindbergh 
Gardner McKenzie 
Green, Iowa Mann 
Heigesen Mapes 
Humphrey, Wash. Mondell 
Johnson, Utah. Morgan, Okla. 
Johnson, Wash. Moss, W. Va. 
Keister Norton 
Kelly, Pa. Prouty 
. Iowa Rucker 
Rupley 
Seana J.R. Scott 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—6. 
Gray Rubey 
Kahn 
NOT VOTING—238. 
Donovan Johnson, Ky. 
Doolin Johnson, S. C. 
Driscol Jones 
Dunn Kelley, Mich. 
Dupré Kennedy, Conn, 
Eagan Kennedy, R. I. 
Edwards ey, O 
Esch iess, 
Fairchild Kindel 
aison Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Farr Kinkead, N. J. 
Ferris Kitchin 
Fess Kreider 
Fields Lafferty 
Finley Langham 
Fitzgerald 23 
Fordney 
Francis Lnge 
Frear Lenroot 
George Lesher 
Gerry Levy 
Gillett tevin: Md. 
Gilmore Lewis, Pa. 
Gittins Lindquist 
Godwin, D Linthicum 
Goeke Lonergan 
het eo Nene lan 
Good Ea 
Goulden McG re, Okla, 
Graham, Pa. McLaughlin 
Greene, Mass, Madden 
Greene, Vt. 
Gregg Maher 
Griest Manahan 
Griffin Martin 
Gudger Merritt 
Guernsey Metz 
Hamill Miller 
Hamilton, Mich. Mitchell 
Hamilton, N. Y. Montague 
Hammon Moore 
Hardwick Morin 
Harrison, N. Y. Moss, Ind. 
augen ott 
Hawley Murdock 
Hayden Murray, Mass. 
ayes elson 
Heim Nolan, J. I 
Hensley 'Brien 
Hinds O'Leary 
Hinebaugh O'Shaunessy 
Hobson Padgett 
Howard Pa 
Howell Palmer 
Hoxworth Parker 
Hughes, Ga Patten, N. X. 
e W. Va. 8 Pa. 
Huli 


Jacoway 


Payne 
Humphreys, Miss. Peters 
Platt 


Shreve 

Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Minn. 
Stafford 
Switzer 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thomson, III. 
Treadway 
Willis 
Young, N. Dak. 


— 


Smith, J. M. C. 


Plumley 
Porter 


Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Nev. 


Woods 
Young, Tex. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. SINNOTT. 


Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. BELL of California. 


Mr. Borianp with Mr. WILDER. 
Mr. Bureess with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Cartaway with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. PAYNE. 


Mr. Carter with Mr. FREAR. 


Mr. Covincron with Mr. DUNN. 
Mr. Davis of West Virginia with Mr. Greene of Vermont. 


Mr. Dies with Mr. WALTERS. 


Mr. Grece with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
Mr. Harpwick with Mr. Hayes. 


Mr. Haypen with Mr. SELLS. 


Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi with Mr. MERRITT. 


Mr. Jounson of Kentucky with Mr. Sterpens of California. 


Mr. Jounson of South Carolina with Mr. VARE. 
Mr. REHLx of Connecticut with Mr. WOODRUFF. 
Mr. Tatcorr of New York with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 


Mr. McCOY. 


motion? 


The SPEAKER. It is, unless the gentleman was in the Hall 


Mr. Speaker, is it too late to vote on this 


and listening when his name was called. 


Mr. McCOY. I was out of the Hall when my name was 


lled. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not come within the 
rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Wednesday, July 23, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy submitting an estimate of appropriation of $968 for re- 
imbursing claimant’s damages found to be caused by vessels of 
the United States Navy (H. Doc. No. 151); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the president of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, submitting an esti- 
mate of deficiency appropriation for the militia of the District 
of Columbia (H. Doc. No, 152); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Postmaster General calling 
attention to his letter of June 11, 1913, in regard to an appro- 
priation for the payment of limited indemnity for lost insured 
mail (H. Doc. No. 153); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, submitting a claim for damages which has been con- 
sidered, adjusted, and determined to be due by the Commis- 
sioner of Lighthouses (H. Doc. No. 154); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Attorney General, sub- 
mitting a list of judgments from the Court of Claims in Indian 
depredation cases (H. Doc. No. 155); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a list of judgments of the Court of Claims (H. Doc. No. 
156); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a schedule of claims allowed by the several accounting 
officers under appropriations the balances of which have been 
exhausted or carried to the surplus fund (H. Doc. No. 157); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7015) to regu- 
late the running of street cars in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PETERSON: A bill (H. R. 7016) to authorize the 
donation of certain unused and obsolete guns now at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga., to the board of commissioners, Lake County, 
Ind.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7017) providing for 
the erection of a public building in the city of Staunton, Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 7018) to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to publicity of contributions and ex- 
penditures made for the purpose of influencing the nomination 
and election of candidates for the offices of Representative and 
Senator in the Congress of the United States, limiting the 
amount of campaign expenses, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. BROWN of New York: A bill (H. R. 7019) to estab- 
lish a fish-cultural station on Long Island in the State of New 
York; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (II. R. 7020) to amend 
an act to establish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, and to provide for a uniform rule for the naturalization of 
aliens throughout the United States, approved June 29, 1906, as 
amended in sections 16, 17, and 19 by the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, and in sections 4 and 13 by the act of 
Congress approved June 25, 1910; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7021) to amend section 2166 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States for the year 1878, and to amend 
the Twenty-eighth Statutes at Large, page 124, act of July 26, 
1894; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: A bill (H. R. 7022) to establish in the 
District of Columbia a laboratory for the study of the criminal, 
pauper, and defective classes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 7023) for the improvement 
ef the Harlem River, N. Y., with a view of straightening the 
channel at the curve near the Johnson Iron Works, authorized 
by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1909; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7024) to provide for the cession to the State 
of New York of all lands heretofore acquired by the United 
States in that part of the bed of the Harlem Ship Canal to be 
eliminated up to the new bulkhead to be hereafter established by 
the Secretary of War; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7025) to 
authorize the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. to 
change its line of railroad through the Chilocco Indian Reserva- 
tion, State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. RUPLET: A bill (H. R. 7026) to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries or 
occupational diseases in the course of their employment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7027) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to deliver to Custard Post, No. 39, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Onaga, Kans., 
one condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece and a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUPLBY: A bill (H. R. 7028) to amend the judicial 
system of the United States by increasing membership of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7029) extending the juris- 
diction of the Court of Claims of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 7030) to aid in the protection 
of the bank on the south side of the Arkansas River in the 
county of Le Flore, State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 7031) providing for the dis- 
position of unclaimed effects of deceased patients of the Public 
Health Service, of deceased officers and enlisted men of the 
Army, and of civilian employees of the War Department; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEELEY: A bill (H. R. 7032) to further increase the 
efficiency of the Organized Militia of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 7033) authorizing the removal 
of cannon and shells from Shiloh Park, Tenn., to Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga National Military Park and other places; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7034) to amend the act provid- 
ing for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in controversies 
between certain employers and their employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Resolution (H. Res. 206) authorizing 
the appointment of W. H. Bell as assistant foreman of the fold- 
ing room; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Resolution (H. Res. 207) amending 
Rule X of the House by adding a new paragraph; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 208) amending clause 9 of Rule XVI 
of the standing rules of the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 209) amending paragraph 56 of 
Rule XI of the rules of the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MANN: Resolution (H. Res, 210) directing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to furnish certain information; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRYAN: Resolution (H. Res. 211) directing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to furnish the House of Representatives 
with certain information; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PROUTY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 107) directing 
the Treasurer of the United States to transfer $1,003,257.24 
upon his books from the District of Columbia to the credit of 
the United States; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 108) 
authorizing the President to accept invitations extended by for- 
eign governments to be represented by official delegates at 
future sessions of the International Statistical Institute; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 109) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to extend invitations to foreign governments to participate 


> 
in the International Congress of Americanists; to the Cem- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 12) for the protection of American citizens in Mexico 
and authorizing the President to interyene therefor; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 13) calling the attention of the President and of the 
Postmaster General to the advisability of arranging for the 
reduction of the common export rate of the various parcel-post 
conyentions of the United States with foreign countries to 8 
cenm a pound; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin, praying for a law providing for the 
investment of not to exceed 30 per cent of the deposits in postal 
savings banks in bonds of the several States for the purpose 
of securing funds for making long-time loans to farmers; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 7035) granting a pension to 
Josiah George Swinney; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 7036) granting a pension to 
Joseph Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7037) granting a pension to Mary Van 
Dyck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 7038) granting a pension to Jennie E. 
Griggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7039) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin H. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7040) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard A. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7041) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael O’Brien; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 7042) granting an increase 
5 pension to Daniel Libbey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 7043) for the relief of Nabor 
and Victoria Leon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 7044) granting a pension to 
Lewis Doll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7045) granting a pension to Katharine 
Brunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7046) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Dorman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7047) granting an increase of pension to 
Rodney W. Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Utah: A bill (H. R. 7048) making ap- 
propriation for the relief of C. Jensen for injuries sustained 
from forest team; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7049) to 
reimburse the Port Angeles City Dock Co. for damage done to 
the deck of that company by the United States revenue cutter 
Snohomish; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 7050) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Austin; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7051) granting a pension to Margaret 
Foley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7052) granting an increase of pension to 
Claude D. Truskett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7053) granting a pension to John D. Ash- 
ley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7054) for the relief of Byard Hickman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7055) for the relief of Henry Wagner; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7056) for the relief of the city of Pueblo; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7057) granting to the town of Nevadaville, 
Colo., the right to purchase certain lands for the protection of 
water supply ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7058) granting a pension to Charles A. 
Van Atta; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7059) granting 
a pension to Mary E. Fulmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 7060) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary McDonald; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7061) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget M. Bannon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7062) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline S. Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7063) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen M. Granger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 7064) granting a pension to Patrick Hayes; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7065) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte M. Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7066) for the relief of 
Theodore (or Thomas) F. Cook; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 7067) granting a pension to 
Oscar Sholtus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7068) granting a pension to Emma L. 
Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 7069) granting an increase of 
pension to Alfred J. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 7070) for the relief of 
Silas Quackenbush; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEELEY: A bill (H. R. 7071) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Hillyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7072) granting an increase of pension to 
William Van Vleet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7073) granting an increase 
of pension to Preston P. Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 7074) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. White; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: A bill (II. R. 7075) granting a 
pension to Charles R. Carter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7076) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi L. Ferrin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7077) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen J. Merritt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7078) for the relief 
of Mary Macon Howard; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 70790) granting a pension to 
Cora J. Church; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7080) granting n pension to Minerva 
Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7081) granting a pension to Rufus A. 
Theis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7082) to reinstate Frank W. Ball as first 
lieutenant in the United States Army and to place him on the 
retired list of Army officers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Holy Name 
Societies of the Diocese of Newark, N. J., protesting against 
using the United States mail to injure the Catholic Church; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petition of Gen. Alex. Hays Post, No. 3, 
Department of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., tendering their thanks to the State of Pennsyl- 
yania and to the commission in charge of the camp and to the 
United States Government for their participation in the event 
of the great camp of Gettysburg, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen of Peoria, III., favoring legislation 
compelling the equipment of locomotives used on the road with 
electric headlights and safety appliances for boilers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen of Peoria, III., favoring the passage of the bill 
(S. 4) to better the living conditions, etc., of seamen; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the California State Branch of the United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks, Sacramento, Cal., 
protesting against any change in the Reilly eight-hour law; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of the Banana Buyers’ 
Protective Association of New York City, protesting against a 
tariff on bananas; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen of Peoria, III., favoring improvement in the living 
conditions of our seamen; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen of Peoria, III., favoring the equipment of all locomo- 
tives used in road service with electric headlights; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen of Peoria, III., favoring restriction of immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the National Life Insurance Co., Chicago, 
III., protesting against including mutual life insurance com- 
panies in the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of legislation 
extending the authority of the Locomotive Boiler Inspection 
Division of the Interstate Commerce Commission to cover all 
parts of locomotives and tenders; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Petitions of sundry business men of the 
State of North Dakota, favoring an amendment to the inter- 
state-commerce law; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, protesting against any attempt to 
repeal or nullify the civil service; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of sundry post-office clerks, favor- 
ing provision for service promotions for clerks and emploxees 
of the Post Office Department; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Alfred J. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PROUT X: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Iowa, favoring certain changes in the interstate-commerce 
law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of the H. Raphael Co., of Los 
Angeles, and the Chamber of Commerce of Watsonville, Cal, 
favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the California State Branch, No. 16, United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks, Sacramento, Cal., 
protesting against the repeal or change in the Reilly eight- 
hour law; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 23, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(II. R. 6383) to amend section 19 of an act entitled “An act 
to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to 
at thorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improve- 
ment of certain public buildings; to authorize the erection and 
completion of public buildings; to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1913, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

PETITION AND MEMORIAL. 


Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Homestead, Pa., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, 
for furnishing an elastic currency, and for a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. O'GORMAN presented a memorial of sundry manufac- 
turers of the United States, remonstrating against the adoption 
of the proposed cotton schedule in the pending tariff bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bilis and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: a 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2812) waiving the age limit for the appointment as 
assistant paymaster in the United States Navy in the case of 
Chief Yeoman Meyer Cox, United States Navy; and 

A bill (S. 2815) waiving the age limit for the appointment as 
assistant paymaster in the United States Navy in the case of 
Johu Edward Bibb, now in the accounting department of the 
Navy at Philadelphia; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD (for Mr. CULBERSON) : 

A bill (S. 2814) granting permission to Ella S. Gilliland and 
Clara E. Gilliland, joined by her husband, W. H. Gilliland, to 
institute suit against the United States of America in the 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Texas for the partition and adjustment of the rights and 
titles claimed by them in certain lands situated in said eastern 
district of Texas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bili (S. 2815) to provide for the completion of certain home- 
stead entries for lands within the abandoned Mount Whitney 
Military Reservation; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2816) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the city of Abilene, Kans., two cannon; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

A bill (S. 2817) granting a pension to Laura K. Simpson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRYAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) to amend section 8 of an 
act entitled An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GRONNA submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

ADDRESS ON WORLD’S PEACE (S. DOC. No. 189). 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document an address on the world’s peace under Ameri- 
can leadership, by Rev. T. M. C. Birmingham, of Beatrice, Nebr. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be so ordered. 


NOTES ON TARIFF REVISION, 1913 (S. DOC. NO. 186). 


Mr. SMOOT. On July 7 I requested that Notes on Tariff 
Revision, 1918, prepared by Thomas J. Doherty, Esq., be 
printed as a public document. This publication embraced com- 
ments on the meaning and effect of the changes in the phrase- 
ology of the proposed tariff law, H. R. 3321, as passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

I have had Mr. Doherty bring those comments down, so as 
to include the amendments that have been made to the bill by 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, and I ask that it be 
printed as a public document. In other words, it is simply a 
second edition, with comments on the amendments made by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be so ordered. 

SPEECH OF HON. HOKE SMITH (S. DOC. No. 137). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a public document a speech delivered July 18, 1913, by Hon. 
Hoxe SanrH before the Legislature of Georgia, reviewing leg- 
islation before the Senate during the past two years. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is it, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it. 

The SECRETARY. A speech delivered July 18, 1913, before the 
Legislature of Georgia, reviewing legislation before the Senate 
during the past two years, by the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. SMITH]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be so ordered. 

HOUSE BILL REFEREED. 

H. R. 6383. An act to amend section 19 of an act entitled “An 
act to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to 
authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improve- 
ment of certain public buildings; to authorize the erection and 
completion of public buildings; to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1913, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, has the morning business been 
disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The morning business is closed, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] if there is any Senator on the 
other side who desires to speak this morning on the tariff bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that I think no Senator on this side is prepared to go on 
to-day. A Senator will speak to-morrow, possibly two Senators. 
I can see no reason now why the reading of the bill for amend- 
ments should not be proceeded with. 

Mr. SMOOT. For committee amendments? 

Mr. GALLINGER. For committee amendments. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 3321. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) 
to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina if it was his understanding—I think it was not definitely 
stated that in the consideration of the bill the committee 
amendments should be first considered? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was my understanding, as it is the 
usual practice in connection with the consideration of tariff 
measures, 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think no such understanding was had. 
Inquiry has been made of me, and that is the reason why I 
asked the Senator from North Carolina the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be vend first for the consideration of the committee amend- 
ments. f 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me before he makes 
that request, I am not sure that I remember the practice cor- 
rectly, but I think it has been found better to take all the 
amendments as we go along over the items; that is, not to con- 
sider merely the committee amendments first, because, if we 
go through this long bill and consider the committee amend- 
ments first and not those offered by individual Senators and 
then have to go back and throw the others in at any place, I 
think it would lead to delay. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that course, if the 
Senator prefers it. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely suggest it. I think it would save 
oe to dispose of amendments as far as possible as we go 

ong. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word. I should like 
to call the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts to 
this fact: I understand the committee has but few amendments 
to propose, and if that is the case it seems to me the best way 
would be to proceed to read the bill for aetion on the committee 
amendments, and in doing that all Senators would be pre- 
pared to offer their amendments—that is, to start with Schedule 
A, at the beginning, and as soon as the committee amendments 
have been considered, whether they are aecepted or rejected, to 
take up amendments other Senators may desire to offer. I think 
that would be the best course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator to suggest that 
we take up the bill for action on the committee amendments 
as to a schedule and when we have finished with that schedule 
then any other amendments that may be offered to it shall be 
considered before we proceed to the next schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know quite a number of Senators are not 
here to-day, and if we follow the course suggested we would 
pass over the chemical schedule and they would not be advised 
of it. Therefore, my suggestion is to take up the bill and read 
the bill and get all the committee amendments out of the way, 
beginning with Schedule A. 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me there are a good many amend- 
ments to the whole bill. I do not know, but there must be a 
couple of hundred. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Five hundred. 

Mr. LODGE. How many committee amendments are there 
to the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nearly 400. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Between 400 and 500. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator referred to that as a few amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I, of course, meant in comparison with the 
other amendments already offered and which will be hereafter 
offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that by unanimous consent we 
have agreed to dispense with the formal reading of the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. That has been dispensed with. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Twice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That has been done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Now, I ask that it be read for amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill is to be read now for amendment, 
I understand, 
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Mr. LODGE. The only question is whether we will deal with 
all amendments to each item as it is read or only with com- 
mittee amendments. My suggestion was that if we dealt with 
all amendments I thought we would make better progress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The better practice, it seems to me, would 
be to read the bill first for action on the committee amendments, 
and I ask unanimous consent that that course be pursued. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not care to press the point at all. I am 
perfectly content with any arrangement the Senator makes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be read and that the 
amendments of the committee be considered as they are reached, 
but no other amendments. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I do not want to press my 
own view especially, but it seems to me that the plan sug- 
gested by the Senator from Massachusetts would be very much 
more convenient. This is a very bulky bill and contains a very 
large number of items. As I remember, four years ago when we 
went through the last tariff bill we passed the paragraphs and 
the committee consented to a reconsideration of anything that 
was desired. The paragraphs as we went through the bill 
were tentatively adopted. It appears to me that by that course 
we would save time and I think avoid confusion. If it was a 
small bill and there were only three or four amendments or half 
a dozen, the case would be different, but where there are four 
or five hundred amendments to go through with the bill, and 
then go back and go over it again, it seems to me, would be 
almost interminable. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, regarding what the Senator 
from Kansas has said, I understand that the bill is open to 
amendment until its final passage. Am I right about that? I 
ask the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator's pardon, I did not hear 
him. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand that no maiter how we proceed 
through the bill, whether we take the committee amendments 
first or take all those offered, the bill is practically open to 
amendment until the final closure of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly. There is no purpose to fore- 
close any amendments, I have asked unanimous consent for 
that course because I thought it was probably the better 
practice. It is the practice that we have uniformly pursued 
with reference to the appropriation bills where there are a 
great many amendments, I think; and I am under the impres- 
sion that that was the practice with reference to the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I see no objection to it if the bill is open to 
amendment and no closure made until we finally finish the 
meusure. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Chair as having put 
the request for unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not yet been put. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has asked for a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And that is the matter now pending? Am I 
right? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I 
do not intend to object to the request proposed by the Senator 
from North Carolina, for I should like to see the committee 
amendments disposed of before we enter upon the general 
amendments, but suppose the committee has offered an amend- 
meut to a paragraph that I, for insiance, desire to also amend, 
would the action of the Senate upon the committee’s amend- 
ment preclude further action upon the amendment offered by 
myself, for instance, to the same paragraph? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
request of the Senator from North Carolina is for unanimous 
consent to consider at the present time the amendments pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance, with the distinct under- 
standing that upon the bill as in Committee of the Whole and 
in the Senate all amendments may hereafter be proposed re- 
gardless of what the technical rules of the Senate may be with 
reference thereto. Is that correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is correct, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. With that understanding—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, an amendment by the committee 
will not preclude the Senator from offering another amendment 
to that paragraph unless it is the identical amendment that had 
been proposed by the committee and acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUxuixs] to be substan- 
tially this: That, an amendment being proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, if the Senator from Iowa desires to move to 
amend in a different way, his proposition being an amendment 
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to an amendment, whether the consideration by the Senate of 
the amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance would 
foreclose the Senator from Iowa from presenting his amend- 
ment to the amendment. The Chair does not want to be mis- 
understood, but the Chair understands that the motion of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Summons] will not preclude 
the Senator from Iowa from thereafter proposing to amend an 
amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say distinctly that I do not mean 
to preclude or desire to foreclose the offering of any amendment 
that would be in order by virtue of the fact that we act upon 
the committee amendments in the first instance. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wanted to 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, I have only just got the floor 
myself, and rose to a parliamentary inquiry, which is this: 
If there is an amendment proposed by the Finance Committee 
in the nature of a substitute for what the House has passed, 
and the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, adopt the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senate Committee on Finance by strik- 
ing out and inserting, then the paragraph having been per- 
fected as in Committee of the Whole in that respect, is it 
still open to further amendment? I do not know that there 
is anything in the suggestion, but there lies vaguely in my 
mind the recollection that in some cases in the past where the 
Senate has adopted an amendment to strike out and insert, it 
has been held that it could not be further amended as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but that an amendment to further modify 
ae only be offered when the bill had been reported to the 

nate. 

Mr. LODGE. It could not, of course, Mr. President, be 
amended under parliamentary law after that action had been 
taken, but we have frequently agreed in bills like this, not- 
withstanding the rule, that.they should be open to amend- 
ment if any Senator subsequently chose to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is the very point that I desire to 
have clearly understood. I wanted to understand it clearly 
myself, and I suppose it is of equal interest to other Senators. 
If the unanimous consent requested by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] means that after an amendment pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee has been adopted as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, then any Senator may rise and offer an 
individual amendment utterly inconsistent with the substitute 
adopted by the Finance Committee, I have no objection to such 
a unanimous consent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not hear the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] a few 
moments ago. My attention was distracted while the Senator 
from Massachusetts was making his statement. 

Mr. LODGE. What I said, Mr. President, was that if, for 
instance, as in line 6 of this bill, we should strike out “two” 
and insert “one and a half,” that, having stricken from the 
bill “ two” and inserted “ one and a half,” under parliamentary 
law that is not open to further amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Except in the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Except in the Senate. I mean not as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. If, however, we choose to make a 
unanimous-consent agreement, as we frequently have done, 
that that should be still open to amendment if any Senator 
should choose to call it up and return to it, we can do so. 
We have often made that kind of a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understand that. 

Mr. LODGE. But that does not touch the Senator's point, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is precisely the point and, therefore, 
I asked the understanding of the Chair with regard to the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement. It does, as I under- 
stand, include and provide for the very thing now suggested 
by the Senator rom Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I think I misunderstood the Senator from 
Iowa, as possibly the Chair also did. I understood the Senator 
to ask as to the amendment which I have used for an illustra- 
tion. It being an amendment of the committee, it was open to 
any Senator to move to amend such an amendment of the 
committee. Of course, he could do that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is perfectly rlain in parliamentary 
law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair ruled. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What I asked was, Suppose the amendment 
ef the committee is adopted, as in Committee of the Whole, 
and there being another amendment offered to the amendment, 
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whether we were then precluded from again offering an amend- 
ment to that amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. Under parliamentary practice we undoubtedly 
would be. We can, however, make an agreement to go back, 
if we choose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Chair has stated that the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement does include the privilege 
of going back and offering an amendmert for adoption pre- 
cisely as though it were offered at the time the amendment was 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish this matter to 
get into any complication, and if it is likely to lead to that, 
I should prefer that we merely take up the bill and proceed 
with it, without any agreement, under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. If that is the case, then any amendment is in 
order. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 
practice which obtained in the consideration of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was an excellent one. It expedited the proceedings 
here quite as rapidly as a proper understanding of what was 
being done warranted. That practice was that whenever we 
reached a paragraph to which there was no objection; that is 
to say, to which there was no amendment to be made, it was 
adopted with the right to go back to it in the event that any 
Senator should thereafter desire to offer an amendment to it. 
When a committee amendment was reached, if it was one that 
presented a proposition that was sharply antagonized and also 
strongly supported, which was likely to lead to debate, and the 
Senate was not at that time prepared to proceed on that, the 
matter was passed over with the right to go back to it. In 
that way we got probably three-fourths of the bill out of the 
way, leaving only the controverted parts of it. I believe that 
that represented the parliamentary experience on that subject 
up to that time, and I see no reason why we should not pursue 
that course now. 

Mr. LODGE. That was the proposition I made, and I think 
it is a sound one. In that case we do not need to have a 
unanimous-consent agreement that committee amendments shall 
first be considered. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The only feature of it that 
would inyolve consent would be the right to go back to a 
paragraph after it had been adopted. 2 

Mr. LODGE. That is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no sort of objection to 
agreeing that amendments may at all times be in order after 
action on committee amendments, but I would not desire to be 
a party to a unanimous-consent agreement which, in its effect, 
would make in order an amendment which otherwise would be 
contrary to the rules of the Senate. Furthermore, I think 
possibly we might have considerable controversy as to what 
we had agreed to, and, in that view, I withdraw my request 
and ask that we proceed under the rules of the Senate. 5 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I was under the impression 
that general debate on the tariff bill would be concluded before 
we took up the bill for the consideration of amendments. I was 
also under the impression that the general debate would last 
throughout this week. I had expected to join in it myself, 
and I should like to ask now whether the general debate is 
concluded? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I inquired before the Senator 
came into the Chamber whether there was any Senator who 
desired to address himself to the bill, and I was advised that 
there was no Senator who was ready to go on to-day. In that 
condition, I proposed to take up the bill and proceed with its 
consideration. Whenever a Senator is ready to address himself 
to the general phases of the bill, of course we will temporarily 
lay it aside for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It need not be laid aside at all. A Sena- 
tor can address himself to the bill at any time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It need not be laid aside, but the consid- 
eration of amendments can be suspended. 

Mr. THORNTON. Then I should like to ask the chairman 
of the Finance Committee whether he expects any amendment 
to be voted on to-day? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I can have attention for a moment, 
I simply desire to say to the Senator from Louisiana 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to make an in- 
quiry as to whether the Senator from North Carolina has not 
moved to take up the bill for consideration and have it read 
for amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That motion has been adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I made the motion, and it was put by the 
Chair, as I understood, and adopted. 


Mr. SMOOT. It was not adopted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will be, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was an agreement practically reached 
regarding it. I have no objection to taking up the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The vote on taking up the bill was 
put and adopted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to address myself 
to the Senator from Louisiana and to say that at any point in 
the consideration of the bill, whether it is upon an amendment 
or otherwise, any Senator will haye the opportunity to address 
himself to the Senate at such time and length as may be con- 
venient to him, so that there will be no difficulty in the Senator 
eee a speech at any time during the consideration of the 

Mr. THORNTON. I am much obliged to the Senator from 
New Hampshire for the information. I also made inquiry 
whether any amendment would be likely to be voted on to-day, 
because I have not yet even begun the ‘preparation of my ad- 
dress, which I want to deliver by the end of this week or by 
Monday next, if possible. That is why I asked if any amend- 
ment would be likely to be voted on. If so, I will have to be 
here, and that would cut me out of any time to prepare myself. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask for order. We can not hear at 
all on this side of the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has even reached such a condi- 
tion 5 disorder in the Senate that the reporters say they can 
not hear. F 


TELEGRAPH FRANKING PRIVILEGE— PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask the recognition of the 
Chair and the indulgence of the Senate for a time in order that 
I may amplify or explain a statement made by myself in reply 
to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] in debate upon the 
floor of the Senate upon the 18th of this month. 

First, I wish the Senator from Kansas to understand that I 
do not cherish toward him the slightest resentment for the 
statement he made upon the floor of the Senate, because what 
I had read to the Senate tended to anger him; it tended to 
cause him to suffer chagrin and immensely vexed him. I can 
not reasonably hold him to account for what he said in a mo- 
ment of anger, because in my younger days, if I were called to 
account for what I had said and done in a moment of anger 
or vexation I doubt if I would have ever reached the Senate. 
But the statement the Senator made is to my mind one that I 
may not with justice to the Senate, with justice to the State I in 
part represent, and with justice to myself pass over in silence. 

I respect the views of other men who, when unfounded insinu- 
ations are made against them, do not see fit to reply. That is 
probably a wise plan, but it occurs to me that a charge made 
upon the floor of the Senate of the United States, even though 
made in anger and in heat—I have no doubt much regretted by 
the Senator at this time—may not be passed over in silence. 
Certainly the great State of Arizona which I have the honor in 
part to represent will not sustain a Senator, will not sustain any 
public official, who uses any privilege or who uses any right 
granted to him by the laws of his country to line his pockets. 

The State of Arizona preeminently among other States is a 
State which demands the very highest type of faithfulness and 
civic virtue from her officials. Whether I shall live up to that 
high standard completely will never be disclosed until the final 
chapter is written and I shall have left these seats forever. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas said, among other 
things, that I had conducted through the telegraph personal, 
political correspondence that ought to have been sent by 
mail. To that charge, with the lights before me, so far as I 
understand the rules and understand the precedents, I enter a 
most emphatic denial. That I have ever improperly used the 
mails, that I have ever improperly used the telegraph or aught 
else to conduct any private business, I most vehemently deny. 
I deny especially that at any time I have ever willfully done so. 

Some days after I took my seat in this Chamber, over a year 
ago, the then Sergeant at Arms, now gone “to where beyond 
these voices there is peace,” delivered to me a card, sometimes 
called a telegraph frank. He said, “ You are entitled to use 
this.” I regret that I must quote a man who is not now in 
existence, who has passed away; but I believe that the Senator 
sitting by my side, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
in regard to the Sloan case, told me that that case was public 
business, and that I had a right to send telegrams in respect 
thereto, 

I took this so-called frank, and believed that I was the judge 
as to what was public business. If a Senator may not be 
trusted to judge as to what is public business and what is 
private business, he would be unfit to deal with matters which 
affect the destinies of 96,000,000 people. Every Senator must 
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himself be the judge of what is public business. So I assert 
here that I have never willfully misused the franking privilege; 
and to prove my point and show to the Senate and the Nation 
the kind or class of business concerning which I have sent out 
telegrams, I ask unanimous consent that some of the telegrams 
may be read at the desk. I ask, first, that some copies of the 
telegrams sent out by me, as I have heretofore said, to 50 or 55 
newspapers in my State be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading of 
the paper? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read 
as requested. 

The Secretary read as foliows: 

[Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1918. 

I am anxious to see advisory election held in Arizona at earliest 
practicable date in order that the people may have an opportunity to 
express their choice for Federal judge. The constitutional amendment 
allowing the people directly to choose their Senators will soon 
ratified by the required number of States and surely the people have 
the same right to make an expression as to their choice for Federal 
judge, CAT in view of the fact that the Federal judge holds his 
position, for all practical pu for life. Will you kindly, through 
the medium of your valuable paper, urge that proper petitions be 
prepared, signed, and filed calling for an advisory election to the end 
that the two Senators from Arizona may present to the President of 
the United States the name of the gentleman who will be the ple's 
choice? Kindly publish this telegram and any cooperation and assist - 
ance you can give in bringing about the advisory election in order that 
the people may have an opportunity to vote in this matter will earn- 
estly be appreciated by me. I wish advisory election might be held 
to ascertain the people's choice on all Federal appointments in 
Arizona. 

Hesry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator. 


[Telegram. 1 


[Copy of telegram to editor of Arizona Gazette. ] 
’ WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1913. 


Mr. CHARLES H. AKERS, 
The Gazette, Phoeniz, Ariz.: 


Your telegram received. Of course I do not know whether the a 
pointment of a Federal Judge will be withheld by the President un 
we can have the advisory election, for I do not eee to speak for 
him, but I have already vehemently urged Secretary of State Bryan 
and Attorney General McReynolds to request the President to make no 
appointment of Federal judge until the people's choice has ascer- 
tained by the advisory vote. and 1 will continue to urge that the a 

intment of a Federal judge for Arizona be withheld till the people 
fave had an opportunity to express their choice. 

HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it certainly should be obvi- 
ous to all persons who indulge in the luxury of thinking, that 
if I were going to violate the franking privilege of the Senate 
I would not send a telegram to 45 or 50 newspapers and urge 
them to print it. When men do something improper they do 
not seek the full glare of publicity and urge the newspapers 
to publish their improper acts. 

I say, therefore, as to telegrams of that kind I sent a large 
number. If they cost $100,000, and by virtue of such telegrams 
we could secure a law or a movement in the United States 
which would bring about a law or constitutional amendment 
whereby the President of the United States would appoint as 
Federal judges the men whom the people wished, $100,000 
would be a meager expenditure and a small cost, indeed. 

The above telegrams are samples only of a great number of 
telegrams of the same tenor, purport, and effect sent out by me. 
I do not wish the Senate to understand or believe that these 
are the only telegrams I have sent relating to the question of 
Federal judge. There are many more, but I shall not encumber 
ize Record by inserting them all. I shall, however, ask unan- 
imous consent that there may be read at the desk the following 
telegraphic dispatch from a leading daily newspaper published 
in the city of Tucson, Ariz., and my reply thereto, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
[Telegram.] 
n F. ASHURST, . 


= nited States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
e Citizen acknowledges receipt of your telegram favoring adviso 
vote for Federal judge and other Federal offices and congratulates Sar 
on your stand for people's rule. Story is being widely circulated here, 
however, that you are not sincere in your position and have already 
recommended and are still supporting appointment which will be made 
without waiting verdict of people. The Citizen is condemning these 
stories as injustice to you and advising public to wait until report is 
confirmed by an appointment before reaching any conclusion. A tele- 
gram from you that President Wilson will give people N to 
circulate petitions in accordance with your suggestion and await out- 
come of advisory election before making appointment, will be complete 
answer to charge that you are not sincere in advocacy of same repels 
F for election of Federal judge by which you were chosen 
enator. People of Arizona would also like to know whether you have 
withdrawn all recommendations for Federal office. Will wait their 
verdict and recommend in accordance therewith; in other words, what 
is the use of an election if you have all appointments framed up as 
reported? Most respectfully, 
Tucson CITIZEN. 
{Telegram.] 
APRIL 7, 1913. 
Tccson CITIZEN, 
Tucson, Ariz.: 

Further answering your telegram of 5th instant and referring to por- 
tion in which you say that po, ular satisfaction would follow a tele- 
gram from me that Presiden iilson will await outcome of advisor 
election for Federal judge, I can not pretend to speak for the Presi- 
dent, but should the dent make any appointment I will deem it my 
auy to ask the Senate to withhold confirmation until after the ple 
shall haye expressed their choice at the advisory election, even though 
the President's appointment should be in accord with my previous rec- 
ommendation. 

Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I now ask that there may 
be read at the desk copy of a telegram transmitted by me to the 
Attorney General of the United States, in which I requested him 
to suggest to the President that no nomination for Federal 
Judge in Arizona be made until the advisory election should 
have been held, or it should have been ascertained that it was 
not to be held, and my reply thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Telegram. 
ites APRIL 7, 1913. 
Hon. J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 
Attorney General: 

I haye received 1 from Arizona indicating that beyond doubt 
soreo election will be held for the purpose of ascertaining people's 
choice for Federal Judge. Will you please see to it that no nomination 
is sent to Senate until people's verdict in Arizona may be recorded? 

Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I now ask the further indulgence of the 
Senate that I may include in the Recorp, and that there may 
be read at the desk, two more telegrams on this subject in 
their sequential order. These will be all the telegrams I shall 
ask to include in the Recorp on the subject of the Federal judge. 
I will then pass to other subjects. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

{Telegram.] 
PHOENIX, Arz., April 5, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Have filed petitions with 888 names from Maricopa County in re 
Federal judge advisory election. Other petitions from this and other 
counties to hear from. Election will no doubt be held very soon. 
Please advise Secretary of State and Attorney General of these facts. 

Frep. A. Larson, 
Becretary of Committee. 


[Telegram. ] 
APRIL 6, 1913. 
Mr. Frep. A. LARSON, 
Secretery of Committee, Primary Nominations. 
Phoente, Ariz.: 

Your telegram received, and I note with pleasure that advisory 
election for Federal judge is going to be held. Before receiving your 
telegram I had already requested Attorney General and Secretary of 
State to urge the President to withhold sending any nomination for 
Arizona Federal judge to the Senate until people’s verdict in Arizona 
could be obtained by advisory vote. 

Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, no man can afford to be un- 
candid—I was going to say in the Senate of the United States, 
but I shall not qualify the statement, for no man can afford 
to be uncandid anywhere; the highest kind of candor should 
prevail in the Senate of the United States. I say now that 
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the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, or any other person, may 
go to my office at any time of the day or night and take all of 
my correspondence and all of my telegrams and print them 
in the Recorp, and I shall not be ashamed of the contents of 
any of them. I assert here that every letter, every telegram, 
ever sent by me at public expense had solely in view the good 
of this country and was public business. 

I shall not say that I feel humiliated because some unfriendly 
critics have misconstrued my acts. I do not feel humiliated, 
for I have done no wrong, and any charge that I have willfully 
done wrong is wholly and foully false. 

The hardest words in the English language for me to pro- 
nounce are the words “I am wrong”; but when the time comes 
for me, as it sometimes does, to pronounce those words, I man- 
fully do it. I did it in the conference of the Democrats. I 
urged a particular amendment upon a bill, as you remember, sir, 
and voted that way. The next day I learned I was in error, 
and so stated. 

If I were convinced that these telegrams were private busi- 
ness, I should be the first to confess the error. 

A Senator friend suggested that I ought not to offer to 
repay the amount of any telegrams that the honorable com- 
mittee might find to be private business; but I do not agree 
with that view, as it is not in accord with my philosophy of 
life, and here and now say to the honorable committee, “ Scru- 
tinize my telegrams. Resolve every doubt against me; and if 
you find, in your judgment, that they are private business, after 
you shall have measured every other Senator by the same rule, 
I will cheerfully and manfully pay the amount involved.” 

Indeed, the money has not been paid out as yet. The tele- 
graph company has presented its bill for the months of Janu- 
ary, February, March, April, May, and June, 1913. 

A Senator has sent telegrams in a cipher code. These tele- 
grams have been held to be public business by the committee. 
Who can ascertain what is public business and what is not 
when a Senator sends his telegrams in cipher? If a Senator 
may send a telegram in a cipher code, the committee is forced 
to construe the rule or contract on the subject to mean that 
every Senator is his own judge of what relates to publie busi- 
ness. The committee must adopt that construction, or how could 
they conclude a telegram in cipher was or was not public 
business? 

I use no cipher. I use no secret code. I will, if the com- 
mittee wishes, or if one Senator wishes, include in the RECORD 
all telegrams sent by me since I took my seat in the Senate; 
and, as Horace Greeley once said, some of them will make 
“mighty interesting reading.” 

I may some day leave the public service. I hope, however, 
for a long, useful career in the Senate; but when I leave 
public office it will not be because I have willfully misused the 
franking privilege, or the telegraph privilege, or any other 
privilege. When I leave the public service it will be because 
a majority of my constituents take the view that some other 
man will be more nearly in accord with their views than I. 

In the State of Arizona, where I have held office since I 
attained the age of 18, no sane, no sensible person in any party 
questions my integrity. They question my judgment, I fear, 
sometimes rightfully; they question my ability, sometimes 
properly, I have no doubt; but no sane man in the State ques- 
tions my integrity. I have been through a fiery furnace of 
partisan proscription, seven times heated. 

At the age of 18 I was appointed a deputy sheriff, and served 
with such capacity as I possessed. Immediately upon reach- 
ing maturity I was appointed to the office of justice of the 
peace, in a town where at that time to preserve the peace and 
order required no small degree of resolution, determination, and 
coolness. The same year I was nominated and elected to the 
office of representative in the Territorial legislature. I was re- 
elected two years later, and was chosen speaker of the house. 
Later I was elected to the Territorial senate, or council, and 
twice elected district attorney of my county, and in my contest 
for a seat in the United States Senate I was opposed both in 
the primary and the election by extremely able, bold, and re- 
sourceful men. 

So I repeat that I have for a long time, in Arizona, been 
in that fierce light that beats upon officials. 

I have no complaint to make against the newspapers of the 
country, no matter what their construction of these telegrams 
should be; indeed, I believe that one of the most potent factors 
for good in this country is the newspapers. We are all glad 
to see ourselves praised in them, and are all displeased when 
we see criticisms. But the man in public life must expect 
criticism. So far as the papers are concerned, no man in public 
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life feels more grateful to the papers than I do, because, as I 
said here once before, the only injustice they have ever done 
me was to overprauise me. 

I now come to another line of telegrams. It may occur to 
you, Mr. President, and to some Senators, that I have been 
verx active with the telegraph. That is true. I doubt whether 
a single Senator on the floor here, or any Senator that ever 
served here, has been more active with the telegraph during 
the same period of time than have I. I have nothing to conceal 
in that respect. It so happens that people, not only from 
Arizona but from all parts of the United States, from Alaska 
and from Europe, have written and telegraphed me on im- 
portant matters, which I thought it my duty to look after. 

I well remember when a citizen of Arizona was in Algiers 
and cabled me to procure for him some assistance from the then 
Secretary of State. I procured that assistance and induced 
the Secretary of State to cable him. Substantial service came 
to the people of this country, for by reason of such activity 
we were able to import a certain kind of fruit or date that will 
flourish in Arizona. 

There were several telegrams sent and received by myself, 
possibly a score of long telegrams sent on my part, in an 
attempt to save a human life. Am I to be criticized as having 
improperly used the franking privilege because I sent telegrams 
in an effort to save a human life? Whatever the judgment of 
the Senate may be on this point I shall respect it; but I shall 
believe it is in error when it says, if it does, that I am not to 
telegraph at public expense when human life is at stake. 

There was a man, a citizen of the United States, immured in 
a dungeon in the City of Mexico. This man was unlawfully 
imprisoned. All civilized Governments must recognize that the 
man never should have been imprisoned. He was the author, 
John Kenneth Turner. I received dispatches from Richard 
Harding Davis; I received dispatches from Fred D. Warren, 
and from other eminent men, imploring me to intercede with the 
then Secretary of State and induce the Secretary to take some’ 
action which might cause the modus vivendi, or provisional gov- 
ernment, in Mexico not to execute that man. I did so. I 
caused the Secretary of State to telegraph to Ambassador Wil- 
son. I presume $25 or $30 of the public funds were expended 
in attempting to save that man’s life. I am very proud of the 
part I played in that matter. I should surely do so again under 
like circumstances. All energies of our Government should be 
exercised in protecting our citizens who are improperly used or 
maltreated while in foreign countries. If I had my way about 
it, every foreign power that maltreats an American citizen 
would pay the damages. 

I ask, therefore, that I may have read at the desk copy of a 
telegram received by me from Mr. Warren, also copy of a tele- 
gram sent by me in response thereto, with respect to this man 
John Kenneth Turner, who was held in durance yile in Mexico, 
I ask that they may be read at the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

(Telegrams. ] 
Giranp, Februery 21, 1913, 
Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Newspaper dispatches report John Kenneth Turner prisoner in the 
hands of Diaz; likely to be shot, charged with being a Maderist. I 
received letter from Turner January 28, in which he says: “I had a 
long interview with Madero. He ted me with ‘You are a ver 
famous man,’ gave me a sweeping letter to civil and military authori- 


ties orain them to give me any information asked for. I assure you 
it will not buy him anything when I come to write my articles.” his 
letter ought to clear Turner of any partisanship with Madero. I am 


ponding it to you and urge that you use every effort in your power to 
prevent his assassination by Diaz, which would be a crime against 
clyilization and an outrage upon justice. 
FRED D. WARREN, 
To this telegram I replied as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 21, 1913. 
FRED D. WARREN, Girard, Kans.: 


Your wire respecting Mr. Turner received. I shall take the matter 
in hand with State Department and leave nothing undone to prevent 
the execution of Mr. Turner. 

Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 22, 1913. 
Frep D. WARREN, Girard, Kans.: . 


I have sent message to Secretary of State Knox as follows: “I have 
just received long telegram from Fred D. Warren, of Girard, Kans., 
stating that he has advices which cause him to believe that John Ken- 
neth Turner, a citizen of the United States, probably will be executed 
in the City of Mexico by the provisional government under Huerta upon 
the alleged charge of being a partisan of Madero. ‘There exists an 
abundance of documentary evidence which will show conclusively that 
Mr. Turner is In no sense an offensive partisan of Madero. From in- 
formation which I have received from this and other sources I am of 
the opinion that the execution of Mr. Turner would be a mere butchery, 
which our Government should prevent at all hazards if possible. 
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implore you to see to it that this citizen of the United States 
ed such protection as our Government is able to give. I pray 
I will call at the department later in 


Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator. 


earnest! 
is acco: 
that his life may be spared.” 
regard to this, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1913. 
FRED D. WARREN, Girard, Kans.: 


Hutington Wilson, Acting Secretary of State, advises that he has 
sent urgent Instructions to embassy at Mexico asking that nothing be 
done toward harming Mr. Turner until this Government can fully in- 
form itself regarding Mr. Turner. I have private information to the 
effect that Mr. Turner was released on 21st. 

HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. ASHURST. Without reading it, I ask that I may in- 
clude in the Recorp an article from the New York Times of 
February 25, 1913, which sets out the activity of Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis and myself in procuring the release of Mr. Tur- 
ner. I ask it that I may show to the country and the Senate 
that this paper recognized my activity was of some service in 
saving that man’s life. Moreover, it contains a telegram from 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis to the then Secretary of State. I 
ask that it be inserted without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be in- 
serted In the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 25, 1913.] 


TURNER REPORTED PREE—RICHARD HARDING DAVIS WRITES STRONG APPEAL 
FOR BROTHER AUTHOR, 


WASHINGTON, February 24. 


Information was received at the State Department to-day from 
Arnold Shanklin, the United States consul general in Mexico City, that 
he had been assured by officers of the Huerta administration that John 
Kenneth Turner, the American who wrote Barbarous Mexico, had been 
released from the custody of the Government authorities. Mr. Turner 
was arrested in the City of Mexico during the fighting that followed 
the overturn of the Madero Government, and there were fears for his 
safety on the part of his friends in this country. 

Consul General Shanklin's telegram was in response to instructions 
from Secretary Knox to Ambassador Wilson, in which Mr. Knox said 
that Mr. Turner was an American citizen whose personal safety must 

ed, and that unless he had committed an offense against the 
laws of Mexico any harm done to him would be regarded by the United 
States as an act calling for decisive action by this Government. It was 
pointed out by Mr. Knox that the presence of Mr. Turner in the citadel 
while an insurrectionary force was striving to overturn the | y con- 
stituted Government of the Republic, however indiscreet or offensive it 
might bave been, was not an act that under the law of nations would 
justify the punishment of the American writer. 

The action taken by Mr. Knox was at the instance mainly of Senator 
Henry F. ASHURST, of Arizona. Senator AsHurst wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State last Saturday in Turner’s behalf. To-day Mr. Knox re- 
ceived the following appeal from Richard Harding Davis, of New York: 

Mount Kisco, N. Y., February 23, 1913, 
To Hon. PHILANDER KNOX, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Str: Some years ago, to please a Mexican President, our Gov- 
ernment placed in jail for one year the New York artist, Fornaro. His 
offense was that he told the truth about Mexico. This sacrifice to Diaz 
was an act of injustice not Con to Fornaro but to every newspaper cor- 
respondent whose work takes him to Mexico City. At present in that 
city in jail is John Kenneth Turner, an American newspaper corre- 
spondent, His crime is that in a book called Barbarous Mexico he, 
like Fornaro, also wrote the truth about that unclean and uncivilized 

It is extremely likely that at any hour he may be murdered. 
from you spoken to-night ape save him. In a week you will 

gut not speak that word Turner 


country. 
A wor 
be out of office, but should you to- 
may be dead. 
Should he die newspaper men will not forget him or you. I am 
Yours, ete., * 
RICHARD Harptne Davis. 


Consul General Shanklin said in his message telling of Mr. Turner's 
release that he bad been assured by the Huerta Government that no 
harm had been intended to Mr. Turner. 

While Mr. Shanklin said that he was informed that Mr. Turner had 
received his liberty, the State Department was not notified that the 
consul general was certain that the writer had actually been set free. 

It is apparent that the officials are a little doubtful that the assur- 
ance given to Mr. Shanklin has been made good. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, Mr. President, I ask the Senate, Are 
these telegrams I have caused to be read private business? 

Mr. OWEN. They are not. 

Mr. ASHURST. They are not. Certainly not. If they are 
not private business they are public business. They can not be 
quasi public or quasi private. They are either private business 
or public business. I firmly believe them to be public business. 
These are not all the telegrams; there are hundreds, possibly. I 
repeat, if the honorable committee says that these telegrams 
and others of like import are private business I shall experience 
no humiliation in paying from my pocket, the amount of the 
tolls, although. as I said on the floor of the Senate the other 
morning, I have no private business. I have no income what- 
ever except my salary as a Senator. When I was elected to the 
Senate I had some few law cases pending before the courts 
in Arizona, the fees for which I had already been paid. After 
the close of the Sixty-second Congress I went home and even 
neglected the campaign that I might try those cases for which 
I had been paid before I became a Senator. I announced 
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through the public press when elected to this body that I did 
not believe, so far as I was concerned, it would be proper for 
me to practice law while I was in the Senate; although I might 
have supplemented my salary as Senator with a Jarge amount 
of money as fees in law cases, I did not choose to do so. 

Moreover, Mr. President, when I reached the Senate I in- 
curred some little raillery upon myself. I communicated with 
other Senators upon personal matters, and sent them my card 
in stamped envelopes, whereas such matters are transmitted 
without postage; but I used postage stamps in order to be 
clearly within the rule. 

I desire further to say that I procured and paid for a very 
large number of stamped envelopes, and that upon all mail 
matters that seemed to be of a private nature I have used the 
stamped envelope instead of the franked envelope. I do not like 
to refer to such matters, for it appears indelicate, and in doing 
so I may seem to attribute to myself virtues above other Sen- 
ators, but I must assert that no Senator here now or who ever 
served in this Chamber could have been or bas been more 
scrupulously careful not to make an error than have I. 

I pass to another subject. Arizona was a new State when 
I came here. It is far away from the National Capital. The 
advent of a new State always brings a Johnstown flood of 
public business upon the officials from such State. When I 
came here from a new State I was overwhelmed with letters 
and telegrams of a personal and private and public nature 
with respect to matters before all the departments. I was 
obliged to use, and I did use, the method of communicating by 
telegraph very freely upon all matters I believed to be public 
business. 

When the messenger started to the National Capital with the 
electoral vote of the State of Arizona last February he had not 
been properly advised as to the date he should reach the Cap- 
itol, and about the last legal day prescribed for his arrival the 
press of the country took up the question of the messenger's 
nonarrival, explained that the last hour was about to expire 
and that the messenger in the event he willfully loitered would 
be guilty of a violation of the law, and the vote of that sov- 
ereign State would not be counted in the canvass of the electoral 
vote. Thereupon I caused a number of telegrams to be sent to 
all parts of the United States where I thought the messenger 
might be, and to my mind it was public business of the very 
highest order and privilege. 

Mr. President, on a recent occasion I was obliged to use the 
telegraph because there was a postmaster in a town in Arizona 
who either willfully or carelessly caused my mail to be opened. 
I wired to the gentleman with whom I was communicating 
that until that postmaster was removed I would communicate 
no longer with him by the mail, and the Postmaster General 
has asked for that postmaster’s resignation. 

It is for the Senate and the country now to say whether I 
have misused any privilege. I fear that my friend from Kansas 
in making this charge that I had misused a privilege looked to 
the bulk of the telegrams, looked to their verbosity, looked 
possibly to their circumlocution in some cases, but did not look 
closely to the question as to whether they were public or private 
business. I think he drew his conclusion because of the enor- 
mous volume of the telegrams rather than because of their 
character. That my telegrams, and speeches also for that matter, 
are not models of conciseness I admit, but that these telegrams 
are private business I deny, and I shall commend to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas the following couplet: 

Of all the things by which mankind is curst 
Our violent tempers are inly the worst. 

[Laughter.] 

We have in the State of Arizona two irrigation projects—the 
great Roosevelt project, which cost $10,000,000, and the Yuma, 
or Laguna, project, which has cost $5,000,000. A volume of 
public business grew out of that, especially when the Secretary 
of the Interior called for a conference of delegates. Some tele- 
grams were sent by me on that subject. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, there are more office 
seekers in Arizona per capita than in any other State in the 
Union, and they have the right to apply for office. I have re- 
garded all applications for public office as public business and 
not private business. If telegrams upon such subjects may not 
be sent as official business, then letters upon such subjects may 
not be sent as official business. I have treated all communica- 
tions as to confirmations, nominations, and probable nominations 
as public business. Certainly such business is not private. Sen- 
ators will bear in mind that the telegrams referred to are the ac- 
cumulations of the months of January, February, March, April, 
May, and June, 1913. I have not examined the telegrams that 
are on file in the office of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate and have not had time to 
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go through the enormously voluminous files of my office to 
obtain copies of all thereof, and it is, of course, possible that 
one or two, or even three, purely private messages might have, 
through some accident or inadvertence, crept into the account, 
but with the scrupulous care I have used in such matters I 
shall be inclined to doubt it. 

I felt it was my duty to make this statement. The Senate 
and the country have a right to know the facts and have a right 
to know what kind of business that was dispatched. 

Believing profoundly that I have violated no propriety, no 
privilege, I shall go forward serenely in the performance of 
my public duty. In conclusion I may be pardoned if I say 
that when the time comes for me to retire from the Senate, as 
come it will some day, I believe my friends will be able to 
point to a long line of useful things done by me in behalf of 
the people of my State and in behalf of the people of this 
Nation. And they will be able, I confidently believe, proudly to 
point to the fact that I never willfully or deliberately violated 
a rule or a privilege, and have always striven to promote the 
physical and moral good of the American people and to defend 
the cause of virtue and good citizenship, and have resolutely con- 
tested for honesty in government and for equal opportunity 
before the law. e 

I thank the Senate for its attention. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. President, just one word. I shall not 
detain the Senate at all. I simply want to correct what I think 
might create a misunderstanding throughout the country with 
reference to the use of the word “frank.” I think the word 
“frank” used in connection with sending telegrams may create 
the belief that Members are receiving and using complimentary 
franks as matters of personal favor from the telegraph com- 
pany. I am quite sure that such is not the case; at any rate 
it is not the general rule. As I understand these little cards 
they represent nothing more nor less than evidences of a con- 
tract between the Government and the telegraph company that 
the messages sent by Members shall be paid for, if it is public 
business, by the Government at the Government rates, and it is 
a pure business transaction in behalf of the Government, for 
which the Government pays, and is not at all in the nature of a 
complimentary frank received by Members. 

It would be unjust and unfair to Members, in view of the 
criticism which generally prevalls against their accepting cour- 
tesies of that kind from public-service corporations, to have the 
impression go out that Members are receiving complimentary 
franks from the telegraph company. I simply desire to correct 
such a misapprehension. 

Mr. JAMES. Not only is not the frank used by a Member 
of Congress but it is a violation of the Federal statute to use a 


frank. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It would be a violation of the statute as 
well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senate agreed unanimously to take up, for the purpose of 
considering the Finance Committee amendments and possibly 
other amendments, what is known as the tariff bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I feel that I should state, in 
yiew of what the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] has 
said, that, so far as I am concerned, I shall apply the same rule 
to any conduct of his that I would apply to every other Senator. 
I should not apply a different rule to him from what I would 
apply to any other Senator in passing upon any act of the Sena- 
tor’s. If the Senator from Arizona thinks that the telegrams 
which he has read into the Recorp are public business and 
should be paid for out of the Treasury of the United States, his 
conception of the public business is very different indeed from 
mine. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. President, I ask for the regular 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. However, I yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN] for a moment. 

Mr. OWEN. I merely want to put in the Recorp the state- 
ment that the public business of this country is so widely iuter- 
preted that Senators upon this floor constantly rise and have 
printed at public expense documents upon every kind of topic, 
from the control of insect life affecting vegetation up to the 
question of international peace. I think the criticism upon the 
Senator from Arizona has been harsh, and I think he has tri- 
umphantly vindicated himself in making his answer. I want 
that to appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to correct one error 
that seems to be in the minds of Senators. This contract does 
not say public business”; it says official business.” So the 


* 


distinction between private and public business is not the one 
to be made; it is the distinction between official and unofficial 
business, whether the unofficial business be public or private. 
In other words, it is the business transacted by a Senator in 


pursuance of his duties as a Senator. 
derstanding to be in the minds of all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business will be 
proceeded with. 


I merely want that un- 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. In regard to the understanding as to pro- 
ceeding with the bill, I want to inquire if it is the intention of 
the chairman of the committee to follow the practice that was 
followed four years ago, to have it understood that the adop- 
tion of a paragraph is tentative, and that a Senator may return 
and offer an amendment to a paragraph and he will not object? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I haye understood that to be 
the practice, 

Mr. BRISTOW. That was the practice; and I simply wanted 
a clear understanding of the matter. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Finance with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 2, line 5, before the word “cents,” to strike out “ four” 
and to insert seven,“ so as to read: 

Gallic acid, 7 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 6, before the word 
“cents,” to strike out “two” and insert “one and one-half,” 
so as to read: 

Oxalie acid, 13 cents per pound. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope that the Senate will not 
agree to that amendment. I want to call the attention of the 
Senate merely in a few words to the reason why oxalic acid 
has been made in this country. 

The first factory was erected in 1903. Until that time every 
pound of oxalic acid that was used in this country came from 
Germany and England, and the consumer in this country paid 
whatever price the foreign syndicate demanded. Mr. Emery, 
a gentleman living in Pennsylvania, thought, from the price 
that the syndicate were asking at that time, that oxalic acid 
could be made in this country, and started to build a factory. 
No change in the price of oxalic acid occurred until the first 
product from an American factory was placed upon the market. 
Immediately after it was placed upon the market the price was 
reduced, and reduced not once but reduced two or three times, 
until the factory was compelled to close. As soon as the fac- 
tory closed the syndicate immediately again advanced the price. 
After the owners of the factory had learned that the price had 
been increased to the old original price which had been asked, 
they again started the mill and again manufactured oxalic acid. 
Immediately the foreign manufacturers again reduced the price, 
and thus forced the closing of the mill. 

When we passed the tariff bill of 1909 we gave them a rate 
of duty of 2 cents, which has kept the mill in operation. I 
believe, Mr. President, that if this rate of 2 cents is reduced to 
even 13 cents, with that one-half cent reduction and the reduc- 
tion that will be made by the foreign syndicate, it will result in 
closing the only two mills that we have in the United States. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON, I should be glad to have the Senator from 
Utah inform me for what this acid is used? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used for dyeing purposes, as a mordant. 
Let us look at the importation of this article and at what is pro- 
duced in this country. The importations for the year 1912 were 
7,077,462 pounds. The equivalent ad valorem rate of the 2 
cents was 40.28 per cent. The ad valorem rate as provided by 
the House is 30.21 per cent. 

Mr. President, I feel that the product of that one industry in 
this country has demonstrated as much as any other article 
imported into the United States the necessity for just sufficient 
protection to keep it running as against the manufacturers in 
England and in Germany, who control this article by a syndi- 
cate; and I hope and trust that the figures I have quoted and 
the facts I have stated will induce the Senate of the United 
States not to accept the amendment, and save that industry to 
this country. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the reasons why the 
committee changed the House rate, making a slight reduction, 
from 2 cents a pound to 14 cents a pound, were these: By this 
bill leather has been placed upon the free list as well as manu- 
factures of leather. Oxalic acid is used in tanning; it is also 
largely used in the textile industries and in laundries. The 
committee felt that the slight reduction from 2 cents a pound to 
14 cents a pound would be met by the industries established 
here, and that it was due to the industries which find their 
products placed upon the free list that wherever we could, we 
should make a reduction of duties upon the articles which they 
used. Those are the reasons which influenced the committee 
in recommending this slight reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the state- 
ment which the Senator from Maine has made. What he says 
is absolutely true; but I want to call his attention to the fact 
that every time oxalic acid has been entirely furnished by for- 
eigners the consumer has had to pay more for it. If this rate 
of 14 cents per pound should be the means of closing the two 
factories in this country, the object of the Senator would be 
lost, and the consumer in this country will have to pay more 
for his oxalic acid as soon as those factories are closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I can not believe, and the commit- 
tee could not believe, that so slight a reduction as this will have 
the serious consequence upon this industry which the Senator 
from Utah predicts, 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, the reduction is equivalent 
to 10 per cent and over ad valorem, which means a reduction of 
25 per cent from the present rate. There is not an oxalic manu- 
facturer in this country who has made 10 per cent per annum 
on his production. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I inquire if this vote is on 
an amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the Committee on Finance to 
change the rate of duty on oxalic acid from 2 cents to 14 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did not the Senator from Utah offer an 
amendment to that amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He did not. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
pair upon this question and all other questions applying to 
to-day with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrkl. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. McCumper’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that the senior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser] is necessarily absent from the city. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. New Lanps]. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Surra of Michi- 
gan was called). I desire to announce for the day that my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrnl, is 
absent on business, and that he has a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator has not voted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root], who has 
not voted. If the Senator from New York were present, I 
should vote “yea.” As it is, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], is necessarily 
absent and is paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont]. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). When 
my name was called I voted. I did not at the time observe the 
absence of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. I take 
this occasion to say, however, that I do not have a general pair 
with the Senator from Michigan, but we have had a sort of 
gentlemen's agreement that whenever one of us was out of 


town, and sent the other word to that effect, the one remaining 
would not vote. I did not know that the Senator from Michigan 
was out of town or I would have recognized the pair. I now 
transfer the pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, SHIELDS], 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the senior Senator from Pennsylyania IMr. PENROSE] 
has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that that 
Senator has not voted. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, I withdraw my vote, as I bave a 
pair with him. * 

Mr. CHILTON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACKSON] 
has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that that 
Senator has not voted. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with that Senator, but I trans- 
fer it to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues], 
and will let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—50. 
Ashurst James O'Gorman Simmons 
Bacon Johnson, Me. Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Johnston, Ala. Owen Smith, Ga 
Borah Jones Pittman Smith, S. C 
Bristow Kern Poindexter Stone 
Bryan La Follette Pomerene Swanson 
Chilton Lane Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Crawford Lea Reed Thornton 
Cummins Lewis Robinson Tillman 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Saulsbury Vardaman 
Gore Martine, N. J. Shafroth Works 
Hitchcock Myers Sheppard 
Hollis Norris Shively 
NAYS—26. 
Bradley Dillingham Lodge Smoot 
Brady Fall McLean Sterling 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Townsend 
Burton Got Oliver Warren 
Aar Gronna - Page Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Perkins 
Colt Lippitt Sherman 
NOT VOTING—20. 

Burleigh du Pont Penrose Stephenson 
Catron Hughes Root Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jackson Shields Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. ` MeCumber Smith, Md. Walsh 

Iberson Newlands Smith, Mich. Williams 


_ So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the amendment proposed in 
line 5 was adopted while I was engaged. I wish to ask the 
chairman of the committee why the committee made such an 
increase over the House rate. The House rate was 4 cents, 
and the committee has raised it to 7 cents. I should like to 
know why that was done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say, in answer to the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Washington, that gallic acid is 
made from tannic acid; and in view of the rate of duty which 
was fixed upon tannic acid and the loss in conversion, the 
committee thought the duty on gallic acid should be raised as 
it has been raised and reported here. 

There are three acids that are related to each other. Gallic 
acid is made from tannic acid; and another acid in the same 
list, pyrogallic acid, is made from gallic acid. To cover the 
cost of conversion and the loss in conyersion this increased 
duty was recommended by the committee. 

Mr. JONES. Is that increase particularly for revenue or a 
compensatory rate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. For revenue, and also to equalize 
the conditions and equalize the cost of conversion. 

Mr. JONES. What are the imports of that acid now? Can 
the Senator tell me? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Twenty-eight thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventeen pounds, as given in the handbook. 

Mr. JONES. Will the Senator state what the consumption is? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present equivalent ad valorem rate is 
23.84 per cent; and the 7-cent rate that is provided for in this 
bill is 1 cent lower than the rate in the present Jaw. It amounts 
to 22.58 per cent equivalent ad valorem. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 2, line 6, after the words “ pyrogallie acid,” to strike out 
10” and insert “15.” 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill why this large increase of 50 per cent is 
made? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Pyrogallic acid is made from 
gallie acid, and we have fixed a duty on gallic acid of 7 cents 
a pound. The loss in conversion is about GO per cent, we are 


— 
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told, and to cover the loss in conversion and to equalize the 
rates we fixed this duty upon pyrogallic acid. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understand, then, this is a sort of com- 
pensatory duty, is it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Not a compensatory duty; but 
when one product is made from another which bears a duty 
that fact has been taken into consideration by the committee, 
and the loss in conversion has also been taken into consideration, 
so as to make the duties relatively the same, if possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, with reference to 
the duty of 15 cents per pound on pyrogallic acid, that the 
equivalent ad valorem is 19 per cent. Under the present law 
it was not mentioned; it fell in the basket clause and carried 
a rate of duty of 25 per cent. The duty of 15 cents per pound 
provided in the present bill is a reduction of only 6 per cent. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Utah what is 
made of pyrogallic acid? Is that again reduced to some other 
acid? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used again in a number of items, It is 
used also in compounds of other chemicals, 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator the names of the 
other acids and the rates of duty imposed upon them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them fall in the basket clause and 
carry a rate of only 15 per cent under the pending bill. I 
think that is one of the inconsistencies of the bill. When we 
reach those particular items I shall offer an amendment to 
cover the very point the Senator speaks of now. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose 
of making any defense of this particular bill, but I am some- 
what curious to know why it is necessary to have an increase 
of 50 per cent. I ask for a vote on this particular item. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do not understand that the bill 
provides for an increase of the duty contained in the present 
law. It is a decrease. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a decrease from the present law. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand that; but it is an increase over 
the rate in the House bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; that is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That is true; and it is for the 
reason I stated—that we ought to make the increase to cover 
the loss in conversion. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask for the yeas and nays upon the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Jackson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ronixsox] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I again 
announce that on questions arising to-day I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smirx#), I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BuntrId E]. 
I make that announcement for the day and upon all questions 
arising during the day. On this question I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT (when Mr. pu Pont’s name was called) I de- 
sire to anounce that the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont] is ill and absent from the city. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STEPHENSON] is unavoidably detained from the 
Senate. I will let that announcement also stand for the day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. Penrose], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I inquire if the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. STONE] has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHIVELY in the chair). 
He has not. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED. I inquire if the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] has voted. N 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has. 

Mr. REED. I understand the Senator is in the Chamber, so 
it is not necessary to look it up. I withhold my vote because 
of the absence of the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the afirmative). I 
am informed that I am paired on this vote. I therefore with- 
draw my vote. 


The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—55. 
Ashurst Hughes Myers Simmons 
Bacon James O'Gorman Smith, Ariz, 
Bradiey Johnson, Me. Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Johnston, Ala, Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Kern Owen Smoot 
rton La Follette Page Sutherland 
Chilton Lane Pittman Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Pomerene Thompson 
Dillingham Lewis Ransdell Thornton 
Fletcher Lippitt Saulsbury Tillman 
Gallinger ge Shafroth Townsend 
Gore McLean Sheppard Vardaman 
Hitehcock Martin, Va. Shields Walsh 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Shively 
r NAYS—16. 
Brad Cummins Kenyon Poindexter 
Bristow of Nelson Sherman 
Clapp Gronna Norris Warren 
Crawford Jones Perkins Works 
NOT VOTING—25, 

Bankhead Culberson Reed Stone 
Borah du Pont Robinson Thomas 
Burleigh Fall Root Weeks 

atron Jackson Smith, Md. Williams 
Chamberlain McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Clark, Wyo. Newlands Stephenson 
Colt Penrose Sterling 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill, as follows: 

Salicylic acid, 23 cents per pound; tannic acid and tannin, 4 cents 
per pound, 

The next amendment was, in line 8, before the word “ cents,” 
to strike out 4 and insert “5,” so as to read: 

Tannic acid and tannin, 5 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of 
this schedule why that exceedingly heavy cut has been made. I 
notice that the present law is 85 cents per pound on tannic 
acid and tannin, The House provided 4 cents per pound. The 
Senate committee has increased it to 5 cents, Of the 5 cents 
per pound the equivalent ad valorem is but 10.43 per cent. Is 
there any reason why it should be reduced to that amount? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In answer to the inquiry of the 
Senator I will say that the duty of 35 cents per pound was 
prohibitive. The importations were very small indeed as com- 
pared with the domestic production. The Senate committee 
thought a duty of 5 cents a pound bore a proper relation to the 
other duties. Under the present rate there were very small 
importaions, as I recall it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not true that this article is used mostly in 
patent medicines? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I understand that it is used in 
making gallic acid and from gallic acid pyrogallic acid is made. 
It is the basis of those acids. 

Mr. SMOOT. But as to salicylic acid? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I am not informed whether it is 
used in making salicylic acid or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking of salicylic. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I understood the Senator asked if 
it was used in making salicylic acid. I have no information 
about that, if that was the question. 

Mr, SMOOT. I notice in the House hearing Dr. Summers, 
under the head of salicylic acid, makes this statement: 

Our Government and its citizens are being . taken advantage 
of by a $100,000,000 corporation of Germany. rough the inequalities 
of our tariff laws, in conjunction with our patent laws and the skillful 
manufacture and di ination of defamation calculated to discredit 
competition, this special interest has patented control of opportunity 
and deprived the noncombative sick of the use of what would best 
restore their health, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I understood the Senator to in- 
quire in regard to tannic acid, not salicylic acid. 

Mr. SMOOT. I spoke of salicylic; I thought we had that 
under consideration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Tannie acid. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that it was salicylic acid. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued, as follows: 

taric acid, 34 cents und; all other acids and acid a 
eee paths Be for in this section, 15 per cent ad tid nla 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the provision is that all other 
acids not specially provided for im this section shall pay 15 per 
cent ad valorem. That is the basket clause for the acids. The 
present law is 25 per cent. I know of no reason why the rate 
in the basket clause should be lower than any specific rate of 
acids provided for in the paragraph. Such is the case, and in 
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the basket clause will fall all the unenumerated acids that come 
into this country. There are thousands of those articles, and 
they will fall in the basket clause at the rate of 15 per cent. 

Mr. President, it is inconsistent with all former tariff acts 
that the basket clause should have a lower rate than the items 
specifically mentioned in the paragraph. No one can tell off- 
hand what will fall in the basket clause. It includes everything 
but what is specifically mentioned. I hope the Senate will not 
ultimately agree to the 15 per cent. There is no amendment 
offered at this time, but I simply give notice that when we 
have the bill up for consideration I expect to offer an amend- 
ment to correct that inconsistency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that some of the acids bear a lower rate of duty 
than 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I know that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. And some higher. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is absolutely true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is not only the acids mentioned 
here that are to be considered but those mentioned in the free 
list also—sulphurie acid and other acids which are there men- 
tioned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President. This provision applies 
only to the acids that are not specifically provided for in this 
section, and the free list is in this section. It provides for every 
acid that is not particularly mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In the bill? I mean not only in 
this paragraph, but in the free list as well. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says “in this section,” and the free list is 
a part of this section. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That is the statement I just made. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 13, before the word 
“albumen,” to strike out “egg” and insert “dried egg,” so as 
to read: 

4, Dried egg albumen, 3 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 18 and 19 and the 
following words: f 

6. Alizarin, natural or synthetic, dry or suspended in water, 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of paragraph 
9, the last paragraph read being as follows: 

9. Argols or crude tartar or wine lees crude or-partly refined, con- 
taining not more than 90 per cent of potassium bitartrate, 5 per 
cent ad valorem; containing more than per cent of potassium 
bitartrate, cream of tartar, and Rochelle salts or tartrate of soda and 
potassa, 23 cents per pound; calcium tartrate crude, 5 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the paragraph which has just 
been read I shall not undertake to amend, I think, but I want 
to call attention to the thoroughly false principle that is 
adopted in the paragraph. There are much grosser instances 
of it in the bill elsewhere. Some of them have been moved by 
the Senate committee and some have not. Of course the 
Senate is well aware that argols or crude tartar are the lees 
of wine which adhere to the bottom and sides of the cask. 
Practically the labor involved in it is very small. 

That is the raw material for the other articles at the end 
of the paragraph of which there is very great consumption. 
Cream of tartar is used in cooking, in medicine, in dyeing, and 
in very many ways. It is in very large use. Now, they have 
left the rate on the argols, the raw material, the same that 
it is to-day, and they have cut the manufactured product. 

Mr. President, I can understand the position of the protec- 
tionist who seeks to discriminate in favor of the native indus- 
try. I can understand the position of the free trader, even if 
I do not agree with him. But I know of no defense that can 
be offered for discriminating in favor of the foreign producer. 
It is giving him a protection. Of course, if you raise the duty 
or maintain it on the raw material and reduce it on the 
manufactured article, you discriminate in favor of the foreign 
producer, because you discriminate against the native pro- 
ducer, and it seems to me that that is utterly indefensible. 

If it is the desire to reduce all alike or to put argols on the 
free list or anything of that sort, I do not know that I should 
waste the time of the Senate by saying anything about it, but 
I do want at this point to enter a protest against the system 
which is adopted here and there in the bill of giving protection 
to the foreign manufacturer and discriminating against the 
native manufacturer. 

Mr. President, as the rate on the raw material is maintained 
in the old bill as in the present law I shall move to make 23 
in line 7, “3 cents,” which leaves them both unchanged. If 


it is desired to cut them both down or to cut down, as I think 
we had better, the raw material, which would cheapen the 
product to the consumer more than anything else, I shall be 
glad to vote for it, but I do not think that on any ground it is 
possible to justify a discrimination in favor of the foreign 
manufacturer. ; 

In line 7, I move to strike out “24 cents” and insert “3.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
offers an amendment to paragraph 9, which will be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 3, line 7, strike out “24” and insert 
“3,” so as to read: 

Containing more 
Leon and Sebati eatin. oe tiene of th ager) Pata conte: — 

Mr. LODGE. That, I will say, is a reduction of 2 cents on 
ep of tartar, but keeps the duty the same as on Rochelle 
sa 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the duty upon crude 
argols is purely a revenue duty. We imported in 1912, as given 
in the table, 23,648 pounds and we got a revenue of $111,172. 
The importation of refined argols, to which the Senator from 
Massachusetts refers, were very slight. The only importations 
were 10,000 pounds at a value of $1,800. 

The duty upon cream of tartar was reduced to 23 cents a 
pound, cream of tartar being the principal product made from 
argols. We placed a duty upon refined argols the same as upon 
cream of tartar, 24 cents a pound, both of which are made from 
crude argol by a very simple process, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts has said. 

Mr. LODGH. The result, of course, of this arrangement would 
be to reduce the revenue on the raw material, because it would 
be more profitable to send in the finished material. The fin- 
ished material, of course, is made here. It will transfer the 
business there by discriminating in favor of the foreign 
producer. That is not free trade. It is not fair competition. 
It is giving an advantage to your foreign competitor. I do not 
atl what principle of political economy that can be de- 
ended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to make some inquiries in regard 
to the bill, and this paragraph illustrates the point upon which 
I want to make the inquiry. 

I note that the duties collected in 1912 under this paragraph 
were $111,172. It is estimated that there will be a revenue of 
$125,000 under the present bill. How does the committee arrive 
at this estimate of revenue? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. As one of the committee, having 
made some study of it, I am very free to confess that I myself 
have very little faith in these estimates. They are mere specu- 
lations as to what the imports may be under conditions, but 
it has been customary, I find in reference to other bills, to make 
these calculations, and the House has made them. It has taken 
the importations which have come in and the rates, and the 
officer of the Treasury Department has made an estimate, or a 
guess I call it, as to what the imports will be under the new 
tate. For myself I can not place much confidence in them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will note the ad valorem 
equivalent as indicated in the report here and the data that 
have been furnished the Senate, under the Dingley bill the im- 
portations for the year 1905 were 5.05 per cent. Under the 
Payne bill the importations of 1910 were 5 per cent; in 1912, 
5 per cent; and they are estimated at 5 per cent in this bili. 
Yet with that estimate the same percentage ad valorem, which 
practically would be the same rate, there is an estimate of an 
inereased revenue. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, particularly as 
it will undoubtedly increase the admission of the finished prod- 
uct, this would probably fall off. I do not mean to say from 
the whole paragraph we may not get so much revenue, but it 
will certainly reduce the revenue on the raw material and in- 
crease it on the finished product. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘There are so many articles in the para- 
graphs where these estimates are made that it seems to me 
they are misleading. I do not see how it is possible to esti- 
mate an increased revenue under the paragraph. 

Mr. JAMES. I will say to the Senator from Kansas the esti- 
mates were made in the usual way by the experts of the Treas- 
ury Department, and have always been so made. Estimates 
compiled in this manner were made in reference to the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That may be. There may be somebody in 
the Treasury Department who understands it, but I thought 
possibly the Committee on Finance understood it also. 
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Mr. JAMES. Of course the committee did not have time to 
make estimates. We had to rely upon the experts at the de- 
partment as to the amount of goods that would likely be im- 
ported under reduced rates of duty or increased rates of duty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This is not either reduced or increased, but 
still there is an estimate for increase in the revenue. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I doubt if the statement of the Senator that 
these estimates were made in the way in which they were made 
in the Payne-Aldrich bill is entirely correct. I only wanted to 
take a little objection to that, because I propose shortly to dis- 
cuss the way in which the estimates have been made for some 
of the textile schedules. They are so very unique and the 
result is so very extraordinary that I want to enter my protest 
against the statement being accepted by this body that the esti- 
mates here inserted are on the same basis as those in any 
previous bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. In order to illustrate the point I should 
like to refer back to paragraph 7: 

7. Alumina, hydrate of, ete. 

According to the data furnished us by the committee on the 
importations of 1905 the ad valorem was 7 per cent, on the 
importations of 1910 under the Payne bill it was 23.45 per cent, 
and in 1912 it was 24.19 per cent. That shows a very, very 
large increase in importations. The importations in 1910 were 
1,538,619 pounds. In 1905 the importations were but 16,291 
pounds, showing in the five years from 1905 to 1910 an increase 
of more than a million and a half pounds, an enormous increase. 
Then two years later, in 1912, there is an increase of 800,000 
“pounds, another large increase in the importations, and also 
an increase in the price, apparently, and an increase in the 
ad valorem rate. There appears to be an increase in the ad 
valorem rate also, but the price appears to be the same. 

I was at lunch at the time this paragraph was passed over. 
I wanted to inquire as to the theory upon which a reduction 
was made in that duty, the increased importations year by 
year showing that we were still getting from abroad a large 
amount of this material. If this is a revenue bill, why should 
that be reduced? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Of course I suppose the Senator 
recognizes the general method which has been pursued to 
divide the duties collected by the value of importations, using 
the value of importations as the divisor and getting the ad 
valorem equivalents in that way. I have not followed that out. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Was the duty reduced because the impor- 
tations were not sufficient to cause competition, or was it 
reduced for the purpose of securing revenue? I wanted to 
know why the duty was reduced from an estimated ad valorem 
of 24.19 to 15. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I understand the Senator to refer 
to alum. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; to alumina, hydrate of, and so forth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That is a hydrate or refined baux- 
ite of alumina? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The importation was small, 
amounting to only $38,294. I have not before me at this time 
the amount of production. The production of alum makes a 
very large showing in this country and the importations are 
very. small, i 

Mr. BRISTOW. That brings up another question I wanted to 
inquire about. I see there is no estimated production given to 
this paragraph; that is, alumina, hydrate of, or refined bauxite. 
Why have we not an estimate of the production in this country 
for that item? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I gladly do so, because I am inquiring 
for information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get figures showing the demestic production of 
many articles manufactured or produced in this country. None 
of the departments has had any systematic scheme for mak- 
ing those estimates. We have to rely altogether, almost, upon 
the census estimates, and, as the Senator very well knows, the 
Census Office groups the separate articles under some general 
head. Therefore we are not able through that source to secure 
the production except as to all the numerous articles embraced 
in the schedules. 
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We have, as the Senator will discover upon closer investiga- 
tion, very much more data in these tables than the House had 
in their tables. That is because the experts were directed, 
wherever it was possible to obtain any reliable data as to pro- 
duction in this country of an article, to obtain it and to use it 
in these tables, and they have done so. 

In the paragraph to which the Senator was calling attention, 
where it refers to alumina and alum, the Senator will observe a 
little lower down, in the second bracket, the production by 
pounds of alum. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I observed that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that, of course, includes alumina, 
but there was no way to ascertain what part of it was alumina 
and what part of it other things that come under the head of 
alum. The Senator will observe, further answering the in- 
quiry made of the Senator in charge of this schedule, that 
while the number of pounds of alumina imported in 1910 and 
1912 sound rather large, one a million five hundred thousand 
and the other two million three hundred thousand, when you 
reduce that to dollars the amount is very insignificant; it is 
almost negligible. In one year it amounted to only $26,000, 
in round numbers, and in the next to only $38,000, in round 
numbers. 

The Senator will obserye that as to the next bracket, which, 
as I said, I am sure includes alumina along with a great many 
other things that come under the general head of alum, that 
the production in this country, in pounds, amounted to 220,- 
000,000 in 1905 and to 246,000,000 pounds in 1910. Estimated in 
dollars, in 1910 this production amounted to something over 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. President, we have this state of affairs: We have an 
importation of only $26,000 of alumina, while we have a pro- 
duction under that schedule under the head of alum, which 
includes alumina, as I assume, of $3,000,000 in this country. 
So the importations of alumina compared with our production 
of alumina are very slight indeed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Utah will excuse me 
a moment, as I understand—I may be mistaken, and, if I am, 
the Senator will correct me, and I shall be glad to have him 
do so—alumina is a kind of earth or mineral from which mate- 
rial is made that is used for various mechanical purposes, and 
it is found largely in the State of Arkansas. That is my 
understanding. The figures relating to alum appear here and 
speak for themselves, but I do not think that alum is a product 
of alumina. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I never have heard of that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Alumina is a valuable constituent 
of bauxite, which has been protected by tariff laws, and alum 
is made by the treating of alumina. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing wrong with the figures here 
in reference to alumina or hydrate of alumina, which is re- 
fined bauxite. Bauxite is produced in Arkansas. We do not 
import very much alumina, but we do import considerable 
bauxite. All of the bauxite produced in Arkansas, of course, 
is made into hydrate of alumina. Then the alumina is made into 
aluminum. That is the process. The amount of importation 
and of the production of alum in this country are correct as 
given in the handbook. The Government does not keep its ac- 
count of the production of alum and of hydrate of alumina 
together. They are kept separately. The figures as to the im- 
portation and production in this country are right and 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Inasmuch as we are conducting a school 
of instruction, there is one thing about this as to which I should 
like to have some information. In 1905 the average unit of 
hydrate of alumina was valued at 8} cents a pound; in 1910 at 
110 cents a pound; and in 1912 at the same rate. 

What brought about this very remarkable reduction in the 
value of hydrate of alumina? I can see very little connection 
between it and alum, for I notice that alum was worth during 
the year 1905 but 1 cent a pound, as against $} cents for hy- 
drate of aluminum; in 1910 it was worth only nine-tenths of a 
cent a pound, and in 1912 it had recovered in price to 1 cent a 
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pound. I should like to know whether the duty that was put 
upon this article, hydrate of alumina, so developed the domestic 
lence at that this enormous decrease in price has been brought 
about? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reduction in price has been brought about 
by the superior mode of handling bauxite and making alu- 
minum. Aluminum a few years ago was $4 a pound; to-day it 
is but 18 cents a pound. Bauxite is the raw material from 
which it is made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, Mr. President, asking pardon of the 
Senator from Utah, I should like to hear an answer to my 
question from some one who is responsible for this bill and 
who is promoting its passage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the only informa- 
tion I can give is open to the Senator from Iowa, which is that 
the largely increased production, not only in this country but 
in Europe, as I understand, of crude bauxite has affected the 
price. Certainly if the duty in this instance did not raise the 
price, but cheapened the article to the consumer, it did not per- 
form the duty which some of our protectionist friends claim 
it is the office of a tariff duty to perform. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But, if the Senator will permit me a sug- 
gestion, if it did accomplish what the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Smoot] says it did, then it has been a very desirable agency, 
has it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator from 
Kansas that might be true if you could trace it, but so many 
other things operate to produce a result that I do not think the 
Senator from Utah will claim that in this particular the duty 
was the sole cause of this reduction in the price and that the 
largely increased production in the United States and in 
Europe did not affect the price. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I simply want to suggest to the Senator from 
Kansas that the lowering of the price of this article, in my 
judgment, has been largely due to several facts: Originally there 
were patents issued to one Pratt, I think, of Pittsburgh. Another 
inventor was also working along the same line. There was a 
great deal of litigation, Finally one concern acquired all of 
these patents. They then entered into a gigantic monopoly, 
which not only controlled all the business in this country, but 
became world-wide. They controlled the bauxite, alumina, and 
aluminum. 

The great development of the bauxite fields, which are found 
in many places, coupled with the fact that the patents have 
expired and new processes developed, and the fact of the forma- 
tion of. this gigantic monopoly which absolutely controls prices 
and production in this country has brought about this very 
strange situation in that production and in the price of the 
article. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator from Iowa mean that the 
monopoly voluntarily reduced the price of this article from 84 
cents a pound to 10 cents a pound? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I do not mean that the monopoly has vol- 
untarily done it except for their own convenience, perhaps, but 
they had all the product, and aluminum, which formerly had 
been supposed to be as valuable as diamonds and precious met- 
als, became a very common metal. 

Bauxite can be purchased for something like 25 cents a ton; 
and the increased discovery of bauxite and the increased use of 
and better instrumentalities for the making of aluminum, in- 
cluding the power that bas been secured from Niagara Falls 
and along the St. Lawrence River have all tended to cheapen 
production of this article. s 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa a 
question. As I understand, bauxite is the raw material used in 
the manufacture of aluminum, is it not? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa, 
bauxite being the raw material which the manufacturer, this 
monopolist, had to acquire, how it came about that it was 
through his work that the price of bauxite was reduced? 

Mr. KENYON. As the Senator from Pennsylvania knows, 
they acquired practically the whole bauxite production of the 


United States. The United States Government brought an 
action against this monopoly. They were decreed to be a 
monopoly, and agreed to a consent decree which held that they 
were a monopoly controlling these various products. 

Mr. OLIVER. But that does not explain why the price of 
this article came down from something like 8 cents a pound to 
between 1 and 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. KENYON. The company that absolutely controlled this 
product in this country declared such enormous dividends—in 
one instance the dividends being 500 per cent on $3,200,000 
worth of stock; in other words, a dividend of $16,000,000— 
that even that monopoly had not the audacity to keep prices 
up to the old standard. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am aware that the manufacture of aluminum 
has been very profitable, but I know something about the his- 
tory of the patents connected with it, and the Senator from 
Towa is laboring under something of a mistake when he says 
that the patents were brought together by a combination. The 
patent monopoly was acquired after a long course of adverse 
litigation, and not by reason of the bringing together of a 
large number of plants. 

Mr, KENYON. I did not say that; but the original patents 
and then the Bradley patents flowed into the same channel and 
were controlled by the same company in the Senator’s own 
town. 

Mr. OLIVER. But it was through adverse litigation that 
they flowed in, and not through negotiation one with another. 

Mr. KENYON. They eventually reached the same end. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The reduction of the price of alumina is due 
to the vast improvement in the process of extracting the alumina 
from the bauxite and to competition between American and 
European producers in the use of this improved process. The 
chief and practically the only producer of aluminum in this 
country had a patent on the process. But this did not avail in 
Europe. The European producers used precisely the same 
process. The competition between these producers did bring 
about a substantial reduction of the price of this very useful 
metal. The patent in the United States was owned and con- 
trolled by the Aluminum Co. of America. In 1909 the patent 
expired. At about the time of the expiration of the patent the 
Northern Aluminum Co. was organized under the laws of Can- 
ada. This company located a site and constructed a plant on 
the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence River. The Northern 
Aluminum Co. was conceived and promoted by the Aluminum 
Co. of America. The latter was the chief owner, if not the sole 
owner, of the stock of the Canadian corporation. It was through 
this Northern Aluminum Co. that the trust agreement was nego- 
tiated with European producers. The device was a manifest 
effort to evade the operation of the Sherman Antitrust Act and 
establish a world control of the price of aluminum. This brief 
history may be aside from the main question, and I repeat that 
the reduction in price to which the Senator calls attention is 
due to the cheapening influence of the improved processes and 
the competition between American and European producers. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to the 
Senator for the very clear statement he has made. The princi- 
pal purpose I had in referring to this paragraph was to call 
attention to the absence of an estimate as to the amount of 
local production. Such an estimate is given in the following 
paragraph relating to alum. I am free to say that I was very 
much interested in learning, if possible, what has been the in- 
crease in the amount of production in the United States, and 
observing the very great increase in the amount of impcrta- 
tions and at the same time a reduction of duty, the absence of 
any information as to the increase in production at home led 
me to ask the question. 

The question I asked in regard to the estimates as to revenue 
has been answered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson], 
and from the brief examination I have been able to make since 
this book was published I have been compelled to concur in his 
judgment that the estimates as to the amount of revenue are 
certainly of very little value. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, what the Senator says will be 
found true of not a few articles falling under these brackets. 
Bauxite is only a clay containing this article called alumina. 
The extraction of this alumina from the clay is one stage in the 
process in manufacture of the metal called aluminum. When 
we come to the bauxite or the alumina extracted from it, no 
separate items of domestic production are furnished by any de- 
partment of Government. For instance, the deposits of bauxites 
are rich in Arkansas. There the clay is mined and transported 
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to St. Louis, where it is subjected to the process by which the 
metal is extracted and appears in the crude form called alumina. 
This alumina is then transported to another plant of the Alu- 
minum Co. of America, at Niagara, where it is subjected to a 
process called electrolysis. 

The product of this process is the aluminum of commerce and 
the form in which it goes forward into various manufactures. 
The statistics of aluminum, the finished product of these mate- 
rials, have been assembled with reasonable accuracy and are 
available, while the statistics of the materials themselves, for 
reasons readily apparent, have not been gathered with the same 
degree of care. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is the aluminum that is produced at 
Niagara Falls by this concern? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; that is the article in the production of 
which these intermediate processes are employed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, as I understand, this earth is secured 
in paying quantities in Arkansas. It has not been discovered 
in other States to the extent, so far as the amount of aluminum 
it contained is concerned, that it has been in certain parts of 
Arkansas. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator will allow me, there is no 
question that the deposits of bauxite clay are by no means con- 
fined to Arkansas. But in Arkansas the presence of this metal 
in the clay exists in such large percentage as to make it com- 
mercially profitable to extract it. In my own State we have 
great bodies of clay containing the metal in varying proportions. 
It is only a question whether in any of the deposits it is present 
in sufficient quantity to justify reduction of it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SHIVELY. There are lands containing this metal in 
Alabama, in Georgia, and in Tennessee, and I doubt whether 
there is a State of the Union wherein it is not present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loper], on page 3, line 7, to increase the rate there proposed 
from 23 to 3 cents per pound. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Maine whether or not, in his opinion, the result suggested by 
the Senator from Massachusetts would occur. As I understood 
him, if the rates are left in line 5 at 5 per cent and in line 8 at 
23 cents a pound there would be an inducement to refine the 
product before it comes into this country; in other words, it 
would promote the refining of the product in foreign countries 
rather than encourage bringing the raw material into this coun- 
try and then refining it here. I want to know whether, in the 
opinion of the Senator from Maine, that result will occur if the 
rates remain as set forth in this paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, in my opinion that 
result will not occur. The process of refining and making cream 
of tartar from argols is well established in this country. It is 
a simple process, and I do not believe that any such additional 
duty is necessary, even from the viewpoint of a protectionist. 

Mr. JONES. In other words, they could not refine it abroad 
and bring it in here more cheaply than they could bring it into 
this country with this rate of duty and then refine it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Well, the importations of the re- 
fined have been negligible. The duty has been prohibitory upon 
the refined. What we have imported has been the crude argols, 
and they have been refined here. 

Mr. JONES. Was not that because the duty was so ar- 
ranged as to encourage the bringing in of the raw material and 
its refining in this country? Is not that the reason why we have 
so few imports of the refined product? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. If that be true, I do not know why 
cream of tartar, which is the principal product made from argols, 
would not haye been made abroad and imported here. That 
was not done. Our production of cream of tartar in this coun- 
try in the year 1910 was 15,593,000 pounds, with only a small 
importation of 116,000 pounds in that same year. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I move to strike out the figure 
“5,” in line 5, and insert “3.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington of- 
fers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 5, it is proposed to strike out 
“5” and insert “3,” so as to read: 

9. Argols or crude tartar or wine lees crude or partly refined, contain- 
ing not more 90 per cent of potassium bitartrate, 3 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I hope that amendment will 
be adopted. It seems that this duty is to be levied purely and 
simply for, revenue purposes, and but for the fact that I have 
not my memoranda with me I should have made a motion to 
strike out entirely the duty on argols. They are not produced 
in any quantity in this country. The revenue derived would be 


comparatively insignificant, and it can not be denied that by 
retaining the same duty on the raw material and by very 
greatly diminishing the duty on the finished product the in- 
dustry will be very seriously handicapped, if not destroyed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of line 24, page 3, as follows: 

10. Balsams: Copaiba, fir or Canada, Peru, tolu, and all other bal- 
sams, which are natural and uncompounded and not suitable for the 
manufacture of pauna and cosmetics, if in a crude state, not ad- 
vanced in value or condition by any process or treatment whatever 
beyond that essential to the proper packing of the balsams and the 
prevention of decay or deterioration pronn manufacture, all the fore- 

ing not s ally provided for in this section, 10 per cent ad valorem ; 
1 in value or condition by any pioco or treatment whatever 
beyond that essential to the proper packing of the balsams and the 
prevention of decay or deterioration pending manufacture, all the fore- 
oing not specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That no article containing alcohol shall classified for duty 
under this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that all of those balsams which are nat- 
ural and uncompounded are to-day on the free list, and on the 
same balsams if advanced in value by any condition or process. 
of treatment whatever, the rate of duty is one-fourth of a cent 
per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. Now note the incon- 
sistency of this paragraph. Paragraph 5 of this bill provides 
that all chemical and medicinal compounds shall carry a rate of 
duty of 15 per cent. All the balsams assessed here at 10 per 
cent are the raw product for the preparation of medicinal com- 
pounds and chemicals; and they carry a duty of 10 per cent. 
While the balsams in the advanced condition carry a duty of 15 
per cent, the products that are made from them under paragraph: 
5 only carry a duty of 15 per cent. When the time arrives I 
shall offer an amendment to put these balsams on the free list, 
where they have always been and where they properly belong. 
They are not produced in this country at all. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I merely wish to observe that, on the theory 
of this bill, that would not be an objection to the duty. We are 
looking for revenue, and that is clearly a revenue duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean to say that in looking 
for revenue he is going to place the same duty upon the raw 
material that he does upon the manufactured article? 

Mr. SHIVELY. We shall meet that question fully when the 
Senator offers his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. All of these balsams that are advanced in 
value in any way carry 15 per cent, just the same as the 
medicinal compounds carry under paragraph 5. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Under paragraph 5 the duty on these 
medicinal compounds is fixed at 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Balsams are also dutiable at 15 per cent if 
advanced in any manner. They are the intermediary products 
for the preparation of all of these medicinal compounds carry- 
ing exactly the same rate of duty. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The ad valorem rate automatically takes 
care of the differential. - 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no differential. They are the same. 

Mr. SHIVELY. But the duty is 15 per cent on both, on the 
2d valorem basis. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 
10, page 4, as follows: 

11. Barium, chloride of, one-fourth cent per pound; dioxide of, 13 
cents pet pound; carbonate of, precipitated, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

12. Blacking of all kinds, ele pe ng wders, and all creams and 
ata pier for cleaning or polishing, not specially provided for in this 
section, 15 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That no preparations con- 
taining alcohol shall be classified for duty under this paragraph, 

13. Bleaching powder, or chloride of lime, one-tenth cent per pound. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of this schedule of the bill if he can tell me 
how he arrives at the duty in paragraph 13. Why was the 
reduction made? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In the first place, I will say, look- 
ing at the importations into the country, taking into considera- 
tion the vast extent to which bleaching powder is used in 
different industries, by the paper mills, by the bleachers, and 
by the textile industries, and having lowered the duties upon 
those products, we have cut the duty upon the articles used by 
the manufacturers of them. This is one article which they use 
extensively. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Can the Senator state the amount of the 
domestic production of bleaching powder? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have not the figures here. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Has the Senator considered the selling 
price in Great Britain and in the United States at the present 


time? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have no knowledge of that. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Bleaching powder is manufactured in two 
places in the United States. There is a large factory at Mid- 
land, Mich., and another at Niagara Falls, N. Y. This article 
was on the free list under the Wilson bill. In 1897 there was 
placed on bleaching powder a duty of two-tenths of a cent per 
pound. At that time there was practically no bleaching powder 
made in the United States. The price was about $2 per hundred 
pounds, or 2 cents per pound. Almost immediately after im- 
posing a duty of two-tenths of a cent per pound the price of 
bleaching powder dropped to $1.874 per hundred pounds. It is 
now $1.25 per hundred pounds, the selling price in Europe being 
practically the same as in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Is it not true that this decrease of 
price has resulted largely from the adoption of the improved 
method of manufacture by electrolysis and the abandonment of 
the older method of manufacture by using hydrochloric acid? 
Has not the adoption of the present methdd of simply passing 
a current of electricity through a solution of salt resulted in 
lowering the price? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no doubt improvements in pro- 
duction bd much to do with it; but that does not alter the 
fact that we are selling bleaching powder in the United States 
as cheaply as they are selling it in Europe. I assume, according 
to the statement of the Senator, that the purpose of this change 
was either to provide a cheaper product for people in this 
country who use bleaching powder or else it is to increase the 
revenue. I am also stating a fact when I say that either at the 
same time or a very few weeks or months after placing the duty 
of two-tenths of a cent per pound upon bleaching powder, the 
price went down. 

This industry is of considerable importance. At least it is 
important to the community where it is located. Unless some- 
bedy is going to get some benefit from the change, unless there 
is some probability that the price of bleaching powder to the 
consumer is going down, it seems to me it will be a very unwise 
thing to interfere with an industry of this kind. It is now 
proposed to reduce the duty 50 per cent, or from two-tenths 
of a cent per pound to one-tenth of a cent per pound. 

The industry located at Midland is of great importance to 
that little city which is located in a prosperous agricultural 
community. Midland and the surrounding farming country has 
prospered because of the bleaching powder factory located there. 
The Senator seems to have no information which justifies this 
proposed reduction, and there certainly is a possibility that 
injury if not destruction may result to this industry. 

I desire to have read a statement made by one of the concerns 
manufacturing bleaching powder in this country, namely, the 
Midland plant. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the statement is read, can the 
Senator tell us how many concerns there are in the United 
States making bleaching powder? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘Two. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Only two? 

Mr. SHIVELY. And I understand the Senator to say that 
they are actually making and selling the article here as cheaply 
as it is sold abroad? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes, sir. That is a part of the proof. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that be true, how could a reduction of 
the duty hurt them? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. These concerns have struggled for exist- 
ence up to date, and this reduction may involve them in ruin. 
Unless some benefit is going to come from the change in duty, 
it seems to me it would be a mistake to interfere with it, pe- 
cause of the possibility of a temporary reduction of the price 
in order to give a complete monopoly to the foreigner, who 
already has a monopoly in Great Britain, but who when Ameri- 
can competition was destroyed would again raise his price, as 
he had before. The manufacturers are not making a great 
amount of money. No one will claim that either one of these 
concerns, which employ a great many men and are producing a 
large amount of bleaching powder, are getting an unusual profit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon one more inter- 
ruption, I understood him to say just now that putting the duty 
upon the article had reduced its price. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. It did; or, in any event, the price was 
reduced when the duty was placed there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, I was going to say that perhaps the 
House had failed to retain the duty, or had declined to in- 
erease it, for fear that increasing the duty much further might 
put the industry clear out of existence by reducing the price 
So much that manufacturers in this country could not afford 
to make the article. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is a fairly good Democratic argu- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is a fairly good inconsistent Repub- 
lican argument. The Senator puts a duty on an article in order 
to raise the price for the purpose of protection. Then he comes 
in and makes an observation the necessary logical inference 
from which is that putting on the duty lowered the price; in 
other words, that the duty failed of its purpose; and because 
it failed of its purpose he wants it retained. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is not the logical conclusion at all. 
At the time this duty was put upon bleaching powder the United 
Alkali Co., a monopoly of Great Britain, had the market in this 
country. The presumption is that it was charging too much 
to the American consumer because it had a monopoly. By 
giving protection to the American manufaeturer and assuring 
him that he could invest his money in building a factory with- 
out fear of destruction by reason of a temporary reduction in 
price by his foreign competitor American enterprise con- 
structed two factories in the United States. When this was 
done, the price of bleaching powder dropped and the consumer 
got the benefit. Whatever philosophy you may apply as to 
cause and effect, these are the facts, and now the price is $1.25 
per hundred. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But if the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just a moment; let me finish my state- 
ment, if you please. 

Another thing in connection with this matter: If it be true 
that the reduction of this duty is for the purpose of obtaining 
revenue, it certainly must fail in that purpose. I am not claim- 
ing that it will necessarily put these concerns out of business. 
I feel that it may result in that. If our market is worth it, 
the United Alkali Co., of Great Britain, can destroy them and 
then have the field to themselves. The margin of profit in the 
production of bleaching powder is so small and the investment 
required for its production so large that no new concerns will 
be created. Adequate protection is necessary for the success 
and progress of this business. 

I do not say that even 1} cents a pound for this powder is not 
a profitable return. I assume that it is, because the product is 
sold on both sides of the water at practically the same figure. 
But I do contend that the present duty can not be found to have 
brought any injustice to the American consumer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 
ae TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 

re. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The importations of bleaching powder last 
year seem to have been 72,000,000 pounds. The estimate made 
by the Committee on Finance is that under the present bill the 
importations will be 119,000,000 pounds, so that according to 
the estimate 47,000,000 pounds more will be imported into this 
country if the present bill becomes a law. 

That, it seems to me, is a sufficient reason for resisting this 
change, because if 47,000,000 more pounds are imported into 
this country the establishment in Michigan and the other 
establishment to which the Senator alludes will naturally make 
47,000,000 pounds less; and if it be true that the product is now 
sold as cheaply here as abroad, what earthly reason is there 
for depriving the American manufacturer and the American 
workingman of the opportunity of making that 47,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I can see none; but I was discussing the 
subject from a Democratic standpoint. Hither this is done for 
the purpose of increasing the revenue or it is done to cheapen 
bleaching powder to the American consumer. I maintain that 
neither one of those conditions will be brought about in the 
end by the reduction of the duty. 

I ask to have read the statement I send to the desk, which I 
think is a very candid and clear statement from a manufac- 
turer of this product. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BLEACHING POWDER, 


y the tariff act of 1897 bleaching powder was taken off the free 
anda. duty of O2 F it. Prior to this 
change the price of bleaching powder in the United States was about 
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2 cents per pound. Either simultaneously with the plac’ of this 
0.2 cent per pound duty, or shortly afterwards, the United Alkali Co. 
of Great Britain, who controlled more than 90 por cent of the bleach 
sold within the United States, lowered the price the United States to 
about $1.87 per 100 pounds, and also paid the import duty. 

The placing of this small import duty that was oniy about 10 per 
cent of the ruling price proved to be sufficient to inspire enough con- 
fidence among capitalists so that two bleaching-powder plants were 
erected in the United States, one at Niagara Falls and the other at 
Midland, Mich.; both plants increased their sie! eam from time to 
time until competition became very keen and prices were reduced to 
$1.25 per 100 pounds, which is the ruling price 5 on yearly con- 
tracts, the price being substantially the same in the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The United Alkali Co. of Great Britain, and not the consumer, is 
paying the 0.2 cent per pound now assessed on imported bleach, and if 
the duty is reduced we do not think that any more bleaching powder 
would be imported or the price to the consumer reduced, for the fol- 
lowing reason: 

A bleaching-powder plant costs several times the annual output of 
the plant, and if the selling price changes 10 per cent, it would only 
affect the return on the investment in the bleaching-powder plant by a 
small part of the 10 per cent. It is not likely that the proposed reduc- 
tion In the import duty will cause any plants now built to discontinue 
their operations, and t pees permit aay increased amounts of bleach- 
ing powder to be brought into this country from abroad; neither would 
the prices be likely to change, for the reason that the selling price at 
the present time does not return a normal profit on the investment 
and new competitors are not seats to enter this market and thereby 
cause a still further reduction in the — price. 

To summarize: We believe the present import duty will furnish a 
larger revenue to the Government than a lower import duty, and at 
the same time the risk of an American industry being blotted out by a 
foreign monopoly is less than it would be if the import duty were 


lower. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THe Dow CHEMICAL Co., 
By Herperr H. Dow, 
General Manager. 
MIDLAND, MICH, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to call attention to the probable 
Democratic claim, and that is, that the proposed reduction of 
duty will increase the revenue. 

According to the statistical document placed before us, the 
Finance Committee estimate that under the pending bill the 
importations of bleaching powder will be increased from 
93,000,000 to 119,000,000 pounds. It is clear that if they are 
eorrect about this, and the duty is reduced one-half, one-tenth 
cent a pound duty on 119,000,000 pounds can not equal the 
amount of revenue which would be derived from the present 
duty of one-tenth of a cent a pound on 93,000,000 pounds. So 
evidently, from their own figures, there will be a clear loss of 
revenue to the Government from this reduction, and no one has 
yet stated, nor do I believe he can state, that the price to the 
consumer is going to be reduced by the reduction of the duty. 

For these reasons, at the proper time, I shall move to 
amend the bill by substituting the present duty of two-tenths 
of a cent a pound, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
has just stated that at the proper time he will offer an amend- 
ment. I desire to say that I have no sort of objection to 
Senators withholding their amendments if they see fit, but 
when Senators discuss a proposed amendment, and then, after 
having debated it for 10 or 15 minutes or half an hour, 
say they propose at some other time to offer that amend- 
ment, I think it is a waste of time. Senators ought either to 
offer the amendments now or to refrain from discussing pro- 
posed amendments to be submitted at some other stage of the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think the criticism of the Senator is 


proper. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest that that has happened twice in the 
last hour. This is the second time it has occurred. We had 
quite a lengthy discussion, I think, over a proposed amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. He did not offer 
it. That was just so much time wasted, because when the 
amendment is offered later we will go through the same process 
of discussion, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just let me answer the Senator. I agree 
that the criticism of the Senator is just. When I rose I 
thought the Senate had changed the House bill. I find I read 
it incorrectly. When I commenced to speak, I had that in mind. 
After I rose my attention was called to the fact that the House, 
not the Senate, had made the change in the duty. I shall not 
offend again in this particular. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is mistaken if he thinks I discussed a proposed amendment 
ond then refused to offer it. I rose to inquire in regard to cer- 
tain duties and the reasons for certain changes that were made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably I was mistaken in naming the 
Senator from Kansas. I think I was mistaken. Probably it 
was the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 


Mr. SIMMONS. Iam not complaining. I simply wish to call 
attention to the fact that we lose time when we engage in these 
discussions as to amendments that are to be proposed hereafter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I referred to paragraph 16 of the bill. There 
is no amendment offered there by the House. I simply said 
that when the proper time came I should offer an amendment to 
it, and that is what I intend to do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. To that statement I have no objection. 
What I was rather protesting against was, in connection with 
the statement that there would be an amendment offered later, 
that we should enter into debate upon the amendment that is 
to be hereafter offered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 14, page 4, lines 11 and 12, before the words impure 
tea,” to insert “ compounds of caffein, 25 per cent ad valorem,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

14. Caffein, $1 per pound; compounds of caffein, 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem; impure tea, tea waste, tea siftings or sweepings, for manufac- 
turing roe in bond, pursuant to the provisions of the act of May 
16, 1908, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that paragraph 14 and 
paragraph 19 go over. They are connected; that is, the remarks 
I have to make about the one I will make about the other at 
the same time. I have not the papers with me now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 15, page 4, line 17, after the word “ preparations,” to 
strike out “15” and insert “20,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

15. Calomel, corrosive sublimate, and other mercurial preparations, 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 22, 
page 4, as follows: 

16. Chalk, precipitated, suitable for medicinal or toilet purposes; 
chalk put up in the form of cubes, blocks, sticks, or disks, er otherwise, 
including tailors’, billiard, red, and other manufaetures of chalk not 
specially provided for in this section, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to make some in- 
quiries in regard to the paragraph relating to chalk. 

There is a duty of 25 per cent provided, the same in both the 
House bill and the Senate bill, which is apparently a reduction 
from the present duty, which on the importations for 1912 was 
43.10 per cent. The duty on the importations for 1905 was 46.12 
per cent. The importations for that year were 400,000 pounds. 
Five years later it had increased from 400,000 pounds to 
2,728,000 pounds, and there was an apparent decrease in the 
ad valorem duty, though there appears to be an increase in the 
price. I may not wnderstand this, but how can there be a de- 
crease? Oh, I see; the increase in the price resulted in the 
decrease in the ad valorem duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the duty is the same 
in the proposed bill and in the existing law, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. The only change in that paragraph is made by strik- 
ing out the words“ French chalk,” that being really a talcum 
or a hydrated silicate of magnesia. That was the only change 
made by the House or by the Senate committee. The ad 
valorem duty is 25 per cent in both. We made no change. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand, the 25 per cent duty is 
applied to the entire paragraph here, while in the present law 
it is 1 cent a pound on certain chalks and 25 per cent on manu- 
factures of chalks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Oh, yes; I was looking at the 
manufactures of chalk. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Those are 
dutiable at 25 per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘There is estimated a very large increase in 
the importation. I suppose that estimated increase is due to 
the reduction in the duty. Is that the basis for the estimated 
increase in the importation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. So far as I am concerned, I think 
I have already stated my belief in regard to these estimates, 
that they are merely speculations, and I think the Senate so 
understands. They may be made by the experts on some basis, 
but I think they are not to be depended on and are simply ap- 
proximations or estimates. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course I may have taken the estimates 
too seriously, and I suppose I have, from the discussion we 
have had here to-day, but they are the basis upon which the 
revenue to be secured is estimated. If it is mere speculation 
or guesswork, there is nobody that can estimate how much 
revenue we are going to get from the bill, is there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I shall be very glad to have the 
Senator suggest any better method than has been adopted and 
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has been followed in this bill, of taking the imports under the 
rates which have existed and making an approximation as to 
what, in the opinion of the experts, the imports may be under 
new conditions. I know of no way in which one can look into 
the future and determine what it is to bring forth. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am inclined to think the Senator is right 
about that, but, taking this as an illustration, if we are to im- 
port 2,000,000 pounds more of this chalk next year than this 
year, will not such a large increase, an increase of practically 
333 per cent, estimating it reughly from the figures, have a 
tendency to reduce greatly the amount of American production? 
That is, are we not transferring the business from the United 
States to the foreign country, and in such transfer of the busi- 
ness from the United States to the foreign country will it not 
take from the American producer a business which he now has 
and result in reduced production, men out of employment, and 
hard times as far as that industry goes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, there is no supply 
of good chalk in this country. What we use is imported almost 
entirely. It is drawn from England and from France. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand there is a great deal produced 
in Texas of the products contained in this paragraph. My in- 
formation may be wrong, but I have been informed that the 
State of Texas does produce some of this material, and a large 
quantity of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. My only source of information was 
the glossary prepared by the expert of the Tariff Board, who 
stated that there is no supply of chalk of good quality in this 
country, at least no supply available for the eastern manufac- 
turing markets. We draw practically the whole of our con- 
sumption of this article from England and France. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator is correct as to chalk, ground, 
precipitated, and so forth, that simply means an increase 
in reyenue and not a loss to an industry, but my information is 
different. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 18, page 5, line 12, 
after the word “compounds,” to insert the word “ combina- 
tions,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

18. Chemical and medicinal compounds, combinations, and all simi- 
lar articles dutiable under this section, except soap, whether spe- 
cially provided for or not, put up in individual packages of 23 pounds 
or less gross weight (except samples without commercial value) shall 
be dutiable at a rate not less than 20 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That chemicals, drugs, medicinal and similar substances, whether 
dutiable or free, imported in capsules, pills, tablets, lozenges, troches, 
ampoules, jubes, or similar forms, shall dutiable at not less than 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so that there may be no mis- 
understanding as to whether we can return to this paragraph 18 
or not, I wish to make an inquiry. I have no objection at all 
to the word “combinations” being put in as an amendment, 
but I do want to refer to the paragraph as a whole. When 
all the committee amendments are through and the bill has 
been read I wish to offer an amendment to the paragraph as a 
whole, but not to affect the particular word “ combinations.” 

The Secrerary. Paragraph 19, at the foot of page 5, has 
already been passed over. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 23, on page 6, line 
18, after the word “ distillates,” to strike out the words “in- 
cluding dead and creosote oil.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that paragraph 23 be stricken out of 
the bill entirely. I wish to say as a reason for that motion that 
benzol, naphthol, resorcin, toluol, and xylol, and all the coal-tar 
distillates that are named in this paragraph are at the present 
time on the free list, and there is where they ought to be now. 
They have not been on the dutiable list. They are not produced 
in this country. They are used in manufacturing coal-tar 
dyes, and they ought to go on the free list, where they are 
to-day. I move that paragraph 23 be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 23 in 
the following words: 

23. Coal-tar distillates, including dead and creosote oil not . 
provided for in this section; anthracene and anthracene oil, benzo 
naphthol, resorcin, toluol, xylol : all the foregoing not medicinal and 
not colors or dyes, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. Nxrsox's name was called). 
The senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] is absent 
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from the Chamber in the transaction of public business. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ] 
to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON]. I 
make the announcement of this transfer for the day. I yote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], who is 
absent. If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean]. I transfer that pair to my colleague 
(Mr. WALsH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN], who is absent on 
business of the Senate. I transfer that pair to the junior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I desire to transfer my pair to the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] to the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RaNS DELL] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce a pair be- 
tween the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bradley Dillingham Lodge Sterlin 
Brandegee Gallinger Norris Sutherland 
Bristow Gronna Oliver Townsend 
Burton Jackson Page Warren 
Clark W 2 Poindex Works 

. Wyo, enyon olndexter orks 

Cummins La Follette Smoot 

NAYS—40. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Owen Smith, Ga. 
Brady Johnston, Ala. Pittman Smith, Md. 
Bryan Kern Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Chilton Lane Robinson Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Shafroth Swanson 
Fletcher Lewis Sheppard Thomas 
Gore Martin, Va. Shields Thompson 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Shively Thornton 
Hughes Myers Simmons Vardaman 
James O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. Williams 

NOT VOTING—29. 

Bacon Culberson Nelson Sherman 
Bankhead du Pont Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Borah Fall Overman Stephenson 
Burleigh Gof Penrose Tillman 
Catron Hitchcock Ransdell Walsh 
Chamberlain Lippitt Reed 
Colt MeCumber Root 
Crawford McLean Saulsbury 


So Mr. Suoor's amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee to paragraph 23, line 13, striking 
out the words “including dead and creosote oil.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 15, before the word “ ben- 
zol,” to strike out the words “anthracene and anthracene oil.” 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to know what becomes of those 
items, “anthracene and anthracene oil.“ Do they go on the 
free list or in the basket clause? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. On the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. They go to paragraph 460 of the free list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have now reached paragraph 24. I 
have sometimes thought that the Secretary did not read with 
his usual distinctness. I trust that he will read this paragraph 
so that we will all hear it. 

The Secretary read paragraph 24, as follows: 

24. Coal-tar products known as anilin oil and salts, toluidine, xylidin, 
cumidin, binitrotoluol, binitrobenzol, benzidin, tolidin, dianisidin, naph- 
tylamin, diphenylamin, benzaldehyde, benzyl chloride, nitrobenzol and 
nitrotoluol, naphtylaminsulfoacids and their sodium or potassium 
salts, naphtolsulfoacids and their sodium or potassium salts, amido- 
naphtolsulfoacids and their sodium or potassium salts, amidosalicylic 
acid, binitrochlorbenzol, diamidostilbendisulfoacid, metanilic acid, para- 


nitranilin, dimethylanilin; all the foregoing not medicinal and not 
colors or dyes, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I congratulate the Secretary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire 
is perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The paragraph was read very correctly 
and lucidly. Now I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
to give an explanation as to what these varlous products are. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. They are coal-tar dyes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They must be different or there would 
be only one designation. Will the Senator tell us in what re- 
spect they differ? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. They differ from those in para- 


graph 23. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that paragraph 24 be 
stricken out of the bill. I do this because all these are inter- 
medlary products for the manufacture of coal-tar dyes. They 
are not coal-tar dyes, but they are products from which coal-tar 
dyes are made. They are now on the free list, and there is no 
necessity for taxing them 10 per cent. They are not made in 
this country. They can not be made in this country. They are 
used, however, in this country in the manufacture of coal-tar 
dyes. I move that the paragraph be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah moves to 
strike out paragraph 24 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcockl. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I am paired with the Senator from Michigan 
IMr. Surra], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
just been informed that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH], 
who I thought I saw in the Chamber, has not voted. I should 
like to ask if that is the case? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He did not vote. 

Mr. LODGE. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
However, I transfer my pair to the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Carron] and will let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bradley Cummins Lodge pict 3 
Brady Dillingham Norris Sutherland 
Brandegee Gallinger. Oliver Townsend 
Bristow Gronna age Warren 
Burton Jackson Perkins Weeks 
Clapp Jones Poindexter Works 
Clar 5 85 Kenyon Sherman 
Crawro La Follette Smoot 

NAYS—40, 
Ashurst Johnston, Ala. Pittman Smith, Md. 
8 Kern Pomerene Smith, S. C. sd 
Chilton Lane Ransdell Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Robinson Swanson 
Fletcher Lewis hafroth Thompson 
Gore Martin, Va, Sheppard Thornton 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Shields Tillman 
Hughes O'Gorman i Vardaman 
James Overman Simmons Walsh 
Johnson, Me. wen Smith, Ariz. Williams 

NOT VOTING—26, 

Bacon 1 MeLean Saulsbury 
Bankhead du Pont Myers Smith, Ga. 
Borah Fall Nelson Smith, Mich. - 7 
Burleigh Gof Newlands Stephenson 
Catron Hitchcock Penrose Thomas 
Chamberlain Lippitt Reed 
Colt McCumber Root 


So Mr. Saroor’s amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 26, page 7, line 6, 
after the word “ cellulose,” to insert “15 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to speak briefly in regard to this para- 
graph. I should like to take it as a whole before the amend- 
ments are agreed to. I should like to have the whole paragraph 
read before the question is put on the first amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 

ph. 
he Secretary read paragraph 26, as follows: 


26. Collodion and all other liquid solutions of pyroxylin, or of other 
cellulose esters, or of cellulose; compounds of pyroxylin or of other 
cellulose esters, whether known as celluloid or by any other name, if 
jn blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, or other forms, not polished, wholly or 
partly, and not made into finished or finished articles, 15 per 
cent ad valorem; if polished, wholly or partly, or if finished or rey 
finished articles, of which collodion or any compound of pyroxy or 
other cellulose esters, by whatever name known, is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there are in the United States 
only four manufactories making collodion and the liquid solu- 
tions of pyroxylin and turning them into blocks, sheets, rods, 
and tubes, but the products of those factories are the founda- 
tion of the celluloid industry. The celluloid industry is a very 
large one, comparatively speaking. I believe it employs some 


40,000 hands throughout the United States. It constitutes the 
principal industry in many places. In my own State there is 
one quite large town which is entirely supported and based upon 
the celluloid industry, and there are other factories scattered 
about the same neighborhood in Worcester County. 

The celluloid industry has had severe competition. It has 
had difficulty in maintaining itseif under the existing duties. 
The figures given in the Tariff Handbook as to importations 
are entirely misleading, for the simple reason that celluloid 
articles come in under many different heads and are classified 
under other kinds of goods. 

The Tariff Handbook gives the manufactured articles or 
compounds of pyroxylin at $184,820, but a report of the German 
celluloid industry published in Berlin gives the exports of 
manufactured celluloid articles from Germany to the United 
States for the year 1912 as $348,000 from that one country. The 
figures also given in regard to exports from Germany show at 
once that our duties are far from being prohibitive; on the con- 
trary, they leave the door wide open to a severe competition. 
The exports from Germany in 1807 amounted to $120,000, in 
1908 to $122,000, in 1909 to $97,000, in 1910 to $127,000, in 1911 
to $325,000, and in 1912 to $348,000. So that from Germany 
alone there comes $348,000 worth. 

We also import largely from France. There is one large firm 
which imports a particular manufacture known as Parisian 
ivory, and that firm is believed to do a business of $300,000 per 
annum in this country. There is also a large amount brought 
from Japan. 

This increase of importation shows that the duties are not 
prohibitive, but, on the contrary, that the competition of the 
foreign maker with our people is constantly increasing. 

The other House cut the duty to a very low point, putting col- 
lodion and liquid solutions, together with the cellulose esters 
and cellulose, the raw material, into the same classification as 
the blocks, sheets, rods, and tubes, at 15 per cent ad valorem. 
They then put the manufactured articles at 35 per cent ad 
valorem. The old duties were specific, being 40 cents per pound 
on collodion and cellulose esters when made up in blocks, sheets, 
or tubes, and 65 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad yalorem on 
the finished celluloid articles, 

From the finished celluloid articles, where the severe compe- 
tition comes, the specific duty of 65 cents per pound has been 
removed and the duty has been fixed by the other House at 85 
per cent, as against the present duty of 60 per cent, and by 
the Senate at 40 per cent. The others have been cut from 40 
and 45 cents a pound to 15 and 25 per cent, according to the 
Senate amendments. 

I believe, Mr. President, that although the Senate amend- 
ments greatly improve the bill they still will make it almost 
impossible for this industry to maintain itself at all. I desire,“ 
as it is an industry of very great importance in my State and 
in other States, to state to the Senate something about its 
history. 

In the first place, the industry is distinctly an American 
industry. It was owing to our inventions and our improye- 
ments that the manufacture of celluloid was developed and 
made possible in so many directions. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts a question. As I understood him, there 
are imports from Germany and France very much in excess of 
the total amount here stated? 

Mr. LODGE. The imports from Germany alone are $348,000, 
according to their official report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. More than twice as much as 
the Treasury Department reports? 

Mr. LODGE. For all imports of celluloids. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. How does the Senator from 
Massachusetts account for that? Does the Senator think those 
articles have been smuggled into the country? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I account for it by reason of the fact that 
these articles come in classified under the heads of other 
articles. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. 
in under? 

Mr. LODGE. They are classified, for instance, as toilet 
articles; as toothbrushes, and so forth. They are classified 
under the head of the article in which the celluloid is used. 
They are used in an infinity of small articles, 

Mr. SMOOT. As hairbrushes, for instance. 

Mr. LODGE. As hairbrushes, toothbrushes, combs, and end- 
less things; and so many of them are classified under different 
headings. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Do they not pay a higher duty 
under that form under the old tariff act? 


What heads could they come 
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Mr. LODGE. I have not made the comparison in all cases, 
but I fancy they pay a lower duty under those forms, for, if 
they did not, they would come in under this form. 

There is an invested capital in the American industry of 
$14,000,000, and since the beginning of the industry to the 
present day there has been no undue circumstances in the 
growth of the business whatever, and the clean, clear conduct 
of the industry’s affairs has merited the admiration of every- 
body who is familiar with it. There exist no trusts, no com- 
binations, no intermingling of stockholders, directors, or any- 
thing of the character, and the keenest competition has always 
existed between the four manufacturing concerns in this coun- 
try that make the raw material for the industry. I am speak- 
ing now of the raw material. Our foreign competitors are large 
and numerous. Factories for the manufacture of collodion 
and pyroxylin exist abroad as follows: Five in Germany, 2 in 
Austria, 3 in France, i in England, and 2 in Japan. 

Now. I am going to take up the process of our manufacture 
and point out specifically the advantages of the countries which 
are our competitors. 

The basis of our material is cotton. It is necessary for cotton 
to be of the yery highest grade, clean, and through the manu- 
facturing process of cotton cloths to be made into paper. Of 
course, in cotton we have the best standing in the world or as 
good as that of any other nation. 

The paper entering into the manufacture of celluloid must 
be of the finest tissue. Its cost is difficult to average, but the 
records of manufacturers will show positively that the range 
is from 14 to 20 cents per pound. Absolute records will show 
that the German manufacturer secures his paper at a net cost 
of 8 cents per pound and the Japanese manufacturer un- 
doubtedly as low, if not at a less price even than this. 

The next process is the solution of this tissue paper into a 
combination of nitric and sulphuric acids. It is a well-known 
fact that Germany is the center of the acid market of the 
world. It has the great chemical combinations, trusts, or syn- 
dicates, which in Germany are not only sustained by the Gov- 
ernment, but the Government has a part and lot in them. They 
have the greatest production of acids and the greatest con- 
sumption of acids of any country on earth, and this condition 
enables the manufacturers in Germany who use acids in their 
processes of celluloid manufacture to purchase them at from 
20 to 25 per cent cheaper than they can be purchased in this 
country. 

In the new bill acids used in the manufacture of celluloid 
have been placed on the free list; but, due to their corrosive 
nature, it is impracticable to transport them, and our manu- 
facturers can not take advantage of the cheap German acids 
for this reason. 

We now come to the most important element in the manu- 
facture of celluloid. The result of the solution of tissue paper 
in acids is known as nitrocellulose. This is solvent in camphor. 
Camphor sells on the market to-day for about 42 cents per 
pound. The price is the same in European countries and in 
this country. 

More than 90 per cent of all the camphor of the world 
comes from the island of Formosa. It is a Japanese Gov- 
ernment monopoly, and we and the rest of the world outside of 
Japan have to buy at the price Which Japan fixes. The agent 
of the Government is a great firm there, known as Mitsui & Co., 
who practically control all the camphor supply of the world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts if it is not true that the Germans make 
camphor synthetically? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; there is synthetic camphor, but it is 
very little used. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. But it prevents the control of 
the supply of the other camphor by Japan. 

Mr. LODGE. Not practically. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. And it brings down the price. 

Mr. LODGE. Not practically. It has no effect. Synthetic 
camphor does not take the place of the other at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Let me ask the Senator if when 
the Germans learned to make camphor synthetically it did not 
largely reduce the price of camphor, and is not that a check? 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly it forced down the price. It is an 
inferior product that is very little used either abroad or at 
home. It is probable that the Japanese manufacturer secures 
his camphor at considerably less cost than this, and I believe 
that the Japanese manufacturer pays in the neighborhood of 
18 cents per pound for crude camphor. As regards European 


countries, the following conditions exist: There are two grades 
of crude camphor—B grade and BB grade. B grade is the 
crude camphor imported into the United States, and it is neces- 
sary for the American manufacturer to have this grade retined 
before it is possible to use it, and it is done at an additional 
cost of from 6 to 8 cents per pound. That is what is known in 
this country as refined camphor. 

The BB grade is of higher distillation and is of such finer 
quality as to be suitable for the manufacture of celluloid with- 
out further purifying. It has been decided by customs officials 
in this country that the BB grade could not enter this coun- 
try except under the Lead of refined camphor, on which in the 
past there has always been a duty of 6 cents per pound. 
Through the most reliable information, I learn that this BB 
grade is permitted to enter every country in the world as crude 
camphor, and free of duty. They not only admit the crude 
camphor but what we call refined, which it costs us 6 or 8 
cents a pound to refine. In Germany, however, there is no 
duty on either crude or refined camphor. 

As I have said, Mitsui & Co. are the selling agents of camphor 
in this country, acting as the representatives of the Japanese 
Government, and I have been informed by one of our manu- 
facturers that his last contract for a supply of camphor con- 
tains a clause that any duties imposed on camphor in this coun- 
try would be added to the purchase price demanded of the cellu- 
loid industry in their contract for this material. 

I have here an article from an industrial chemical paper 
concerning the great factory for the manufacture of celluloid 
which has just been completed at Sakai by Mitsui & Co., which 
I shall not read. 

Alcohol is also necessary as a solyent for nitrocellulose, and 
here the disadvantage of the American manufacturer is very 
serious. European manufacturers, and particularly German 
manufacturers, can purchase their alcohol at a net price of 25 and 
26 cents per gallon. American manufacturers pay 40 to 42 cents 
per gallon. The reason for this great difference in the cost of 
those raw materials is that European alcohol is made chiefly 
from potatoes. Every German farmer raises potatoes, and spir- 
its of all kinds are made from potatoes in Germany. It is one 
of their great industries. 

The laws of this country will not permit the importation of 
grain alcohol, but the laws permit the use, free of excise tax, of 
denatured alcohol in our industries, yet our people are com- 
pelled to pay nearly twice as much as the European manufac- 
turer, because alcohol in this country is made principally from 
corn or molasses. The American farmer secures a good price 
for his corn, and it is owing to this high price that the cost of 
alcohol is correspondingly high, and no amount of close buying, 
manipulation, or adjustment will secure a better price for our 
people. Some years ago, when the celluloid industry was mak- 
ing every effort to secure legislation allowing the use of dena- 
tured alcohol, denatured alcohol was selling in other countries, 
such as Canada, for from 13 to 25 cents per gallon, but by the 
time the law became effective the prices had advanced and Ameri- 
can industries did not receive the expected benefit, as is well 
known from the experiment we made in respect of denatured 
alcohol. It did not turn out as we all hoped it would. 

The pending tariff bill places methylated spirits or wood alco- 
hol on the free list. This does not help the American celluloid 
industry in the slightest sense. Such spirits are not imported 
into this country at all, They can be made cheaper in this coun- 
try than abroad, and, as a matter of fact, most all wood alcohol 
that is used abroad is manufactured in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, it is not fit for the purpose. The same is true of 
chemicals. For the reason that I have already stated, the Ger- 
mans have an immense advantage with regard to chemicals. 

Now, I come to the question of labor. Four years ago I 
looked up the question of wages with great care, taking the 
German official reports and the official Government reports of 
Japan, so that it was not mere guesswork. The other figures 
I know are correct, for they come from factories in my own 
State. 

In France and Germany the male laborer in this industry 
gets from 70 to 80 cents per day and the women from 40 to 50 
cents per day. In our factories the wages range from $2.10 to 
$2.50 per day for men and from $1 to $1.62 fer women, while 
in Japan the Government statistics show that labor in kindred 
industries receives approximately 12 cents a day; but accord- 
ing to the report of the general superintendent of the recently 
completed Sakai celluloid factory—this is later than the figures 
I had before—the average daily wage of labor is 40 cents, and 
it is said that their labor is 90 per cent as productive as ours. 

The records of the exports of other countries show that there 
was exported from Germany to ull countries other than the 
United States unfinished celluloid sheeting to the extent of 
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5,791,000 pounds, valued at $2,527,000, at an average price per 
pound of 43.6 cents. From France there was exported of un- 
finished celluleid sheeting during 1912, 1,130,360 pounds, valued 
at $465,400, being an average price per pound of 41.1 cents, 
giving an average price per pound on which a levied tax of 15 
per cent would be 6.3 cents per pound. 

Those figures, taken in connection with the respective labor 
costs in this and foreign countries, show how impossible it 
would be for our people long to compete with foreign pro- 
ducers of this product. 

Mr. President, the tremendous reductions that have been 
made in the rates of duty affecting the celluloid industry are 
not the worst part of it. For the first time, I think, in our 
tariff history a duty has been placed upon crude camphor. I 
need hardly say we do not produce any camphor in this country. 
The duty on it is, of course, a pure tax, and adds at once the 
rate of duty to the price of camphor; and, according to the 
contracts which the manufacturers have made, the Japanese 
will also add the duty. 

That puts an additional burden on the industry in this coun- 
try. You have not only in this bill cut the duties from 40 
cents per pound to 15 per cent; from 45 cents per pound to 25 
per cent; and from 65 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem 
to 40 per cent ad valorem, as provided in the Senate bill, but 
you have put a tax on the raw material of the industry, one of 
its great constituent parts. 

That, Mr. President, as I have pointed out in connection with 
another paragraph, is not free trade; it is not opening the 
market to fair competition; but it is a direct discrimination 
in favor of the foreign manufacturer. 

The other makers of celluloid all have their camphor free. 
In Germany, as I have already pointed out, both the crude and 
the refined are free, and we are not only to have the present 
duty—which, in my judgment, is barely sufficient—cut all to 
pieces, but we are going to have the burden of a duty placed 
upon the crude raw material largely used in the industry. I 
think it will be a burden under which the industry can not 
possibly continue. - 

As I have said, Mr. President, it is a large industry. in the 
sense that it employs 40,000 people. That is not large compared 
with some of the very great industries, such, for example, as 
the great metal and textile industries, but it is the livelihood 
of the people engaged in it. It has built up in my State one 
town with an extraordinarily good population. The factories 
are small individually; no one factory employs a great many 
hands; but the conditions are extremely healthful, the industry 
is a good one for people to engage in, and they are well paid. 

I haye taken the liberty of trespassing upon the time of the 
Senate because I think this industry has been treated with 
extreme severity, and I do not see how it is possible to justify, 
under any general proposition, the absolute discrimination in 
favor of the foreign maker. If everything had been made free, 
however hard that might have been upon the industry, it prob- 
ably would not haye destroyed it. At least, it would not have 
been a discrimination; but this is a direct discrimination—a 
direct protection of the foreign manufacturer. 

When the item of camphor is reached I shall move—I fear 
only in yain—to restore camphor to the free list. In the mean- 
time, Mr. President, I move to substitute, as the classification 
is the same, for the duties proposed by the Senate committee 
the existing duties, namely, instead of “15 per cent ad yalo- 
rem,” in lines 6 and 7, “40 cents per pound”; instead of “25 
per cent ad valorem,” in line 11, “40 cents per pound“; instead 
of “40 per cent ad valorem,” in line 15, “65 cents per pound 
and 30 per cent ad valorem.” I do not wish to delay the Senate, 
but I should like a vote on those three amendments, treated 
as one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I find, on examina- 

tion of the celluloid industry, that one year ago the statistics 
showed that we were large exporters and manufacturers of 
celluloid and that this export trade had largely increased. I 
find that for the year ending June 30, 1911, we exported 
$1,694,000 of these manufactured products, while in 1907 our 
exports were $444,000, showing an increase of nearly 300 per 
cent in 1911. A large duty was placed on the manufacture of 
celluloid by the Dingley bill because of the tax upon alcohol; 
but with the removal of the tax the manufacturer can use 
denatured alcohol, so some of the burdens have been removed. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the testimony of 
the president of the Arlington Manufacturing Co. before the 
Finance Committee in 1911. Mr. J. R. France, president of the 
Arlington Co., one of the companies appearing before the 
Finance Committee in 1911, in speaking of a bill permitting the 
use of denatured alcohol in the manufacture of celluloid, said: 


The increasing cost of manufacture makes this tax entirely prohibi- 
tive to the sale of our goods in all markets except home. ere are 


large fields open to us from which, for this cost, we are entirely shut 
out. The superiority of American manufacturers in this line is so 
much in advance of foreign competition that despite the disparity of 
earnings by employees as compared with ee abor we could easily 
compete and that with good profits, except for this tax. 

The tax has been removed. 

Mr. LODGE. The tax on what? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. On denatured alcohol. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator must know that the legislation of 
some years ago concerning denatured alcohol has not proved 
successful. We have not been able to put denatured alcohol 
on the market. The farmers have not entered into its produc- 
tion as we expected they would. 

Mr. LANE. There were certain restrictions placed upon the 
farmer in the way of testing and in connection with the appa- 
ratus used in the manufacture of the product which rendered it 
absolutely impossible for him to take advantage of the law. I 
introduced a bill on yesterday—I hope the Senator will help 
me get the bill through—relieving the farmers of those restric- 
tions and freeing their hands. When we do that, I feel con- 
fident they will turn to the manufacture of this product. 

Mr. LODGE. I sincerely hope they will. I supported the 
legislation when it was before the Senate; but the Senator 
confirms what I said that thus far it has not worked. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In relation to the tax upon alcohol 
this bill provides for the free importation of denatured alcohol. 

Mr. LODGE. It provides for the importation of methylated 
spirits or wood alcohol free of duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. And denatured alcohol. 

Mr. LODGE. Denatured alcohol? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes; denatured alcohol under the 
bill is to come in free. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I repeat the 
announcement I made on the last vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Has the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE] yoted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Has the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] voted? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I withhold my vote. ‘ 

Mr. BACON. I inquire whether the senior Senator from Min: 
nesota [Mr. NELSON] has or has not voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BACON. I am paired with that Senator and therefore 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. I again announce my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Smaru]. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Has the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Cott] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I therefore withhold my vote. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. I ask if the junior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a general pair with that Senator. Iv 
his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] to the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BurtercH] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (after having voted in the negative). I see 
that the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] has 
not voted. I thought he was in the Chamber. I therefore with- 
draw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 46, as follows; 


YEAS—21. 
Bradley Dillingham Oliver Sutherland 
Brandegee Gallinger Page arren 
Bristow Jones Perkins Weeks 
Burton Kenyon Sherman 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Smoot 
Cummins Lodge Sterling 

NAYS—46. 
Ashurst Fletcher James Lea 
Borah Gore Johnson. Me. Lewis 
Brady Gronna Johnston, Ala. Martin, Va. 
Bryan Hollis Kern Martine, N. J. 
Crawford Hughes Lane Norris 
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O'Gorman Robinson Smith, Ga. Tillman 
Overman Shafroth Smith, Md. Townsend 
Owen Sheppard Smith, S. C. Vardaman 
Pittman Shields Stone Walsh 
Poindexter Shively Swanson Williams 
Pomerene Simmons Thompson 
Ransdell Smith, Ariz. Thornton 

NOT VOTING—29. 
Bacon olt McCumber Saulsbur, 
Bankhead Culberson McLean Smith, Mich, 
Burleigh du Pont Myers Stephenson 
Catron Fall Nelson Thomas 
Chamberlain Got Newlands Works 
Chilton Hitchcock Penrose 
iste Jackson Reed 
Clarke, Ark, Lippitt Root 


So Mr. Lonon's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the Senate 
make the rates of this paragraph a little more consistent. I am 
not going to ask the Senate to yote upon changing the 15 per 
cent duty upon the liquid solution, but I am going to call the 
attention of the Senate to the rate provided on blocks, sheets, 
rods, tubes, or other forms not polished. 

The rate to-day upon those articles is 45 cents a pound. The 
equivalent ad valorem on those articles to-day is 20.07 cents 
per pound. The Finance Committee of the Senate have raised 
that from 20.07 to 25 per cent; and then they have taken the 
finished product and reduced it from the equivalent ad yalorem 
of to-day of 59 per cent to 40 per cent. 

I move that, in line 11, paragraph 26, page 7, the figures “25” 
be stricken out and “20” inserted; and that, in line 15, the 
figures “40” be stricken out and “45” inserted. I do this to 
make the rates more consistent. If we reduce the rate upon 
blocks, sheets, rods, and tubes, as provided by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, to what it is to-day, we will then at least 
give the manufacturer of the finished product in which there are 
importations a chance to live; and we will take off 5 per cent 
on the one and make it what it is to-day, and then reduce the 
present duty from 59.28 per cent to 45 per cent. 

I make that as a motion, and ask for the yeas and nays 
upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Prior to that, there is a committee 
amendment which has not yet been agreed to. The Secretary 
will state the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole paragraph was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, line 6, after the word “ cellulose” 
and the comma, it is proposed to insert “15 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah proposes 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On line 11, instead of the numerals 25,“ 
proposed to be inserted by the committee, it is proposed to 
insert 20; and on line 15, instead of inserting the numerals 
„40,“ as proposed by the committee, it is proposed to insert 
“ 45.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On that the Senator from Utah 
asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word before the yeas 
and nays are taken. The Senator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON] 
stated that denatured alcohol was on the free list under this 
bill. I wish to say that the Senator from Maine is mistaken, 
It is not on the free list in this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. If the Senator will permit me, I 
have an explanation to make. As he understood, we have that 
matter before our committee. I thought we had acted upon it, 
It is still before the Finance Committee, however, and not 
disposed of. I was wrong in making the statement that it is 
in the bill. I labored under a misapprehension about that. 
It has not been agreed upon. 

In answer to the statement of the Senator from Utah, that 
as to collodion in blocks and tubes we have raised the duty, 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that in the 
present law the duty is 45 cents per pound, and the average unit 
of value in 1912 was $2.24. We placed the duty at 25 per cent 
ad yalorem. i 
- Mr. SMOOT. And the equivalent ad valorem at 45 cents per 
pound on the $2.24 is 20.07 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Twenty-five per cent upon the $2.24 
per pound would be more than 45 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly; I have said that, Mr. President. 
It is an increase. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. 
other way. 


Oh, no; the Senator stated it the 


Mr. SMOOT. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. I stated that 
it was an increase. It is an increase from 20.07 per cent to 25 
per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I misunderstood the Senator. I 
thought he had made it somewhat less. But we left a margin 
between the duty upon the two things, the difference between 
25 and 40 per cent, as a manufacturing margin. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I have asked that that be made 20 and 45. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask what the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah is on the finished product? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment I propose is to make the duty 
on the finished product 45 per cent, and to decrease the rate of 
25 per cent provided by the Senate Finance Committee to 20 
per cent on blocks and sheets. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It seems to me the Senator from Utah ought 
to divide the question. I should like to vote to substitute 20 
for 25, but I also desire to vote against raising the other figure 
to 45. I would rather keep it at 40. I think the proper course 
Would be to divide the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I am convinced 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I believe the Senator from Utah 
had the floor. I beg his pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not haye the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I simply wish to state that I 
think the unit of value given for collodion in blocks and in 
tubes at $2.24 must be a mistake, because the value of the 
finished product given below is only $2.22. Therefore I shall 
not accept these figures as being correct. The Senator from 
Utah will observe that the unit value of finished collodion is 
less than that given for collodion in blocks and tubes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know that $2.24, the unit 
value, at 45 cents per pound, is 20.07 per cent. If it were 20 
per cent, it would be one-fifth of $2.24, which would be 44.8 
cents per pound; and the seven one-hundredths of a cent ad- 
ditional makes it 45 cents per pound. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes; but I call the attention of 
the Senator from Utah to the apparent mistake. Here are 
reports of 1,178 pounds, with a value of $2,641; and it seems 
to me it can not be that that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is incorrect. I will say, the compiler, no 
doubt, has made a mistake as to the unit value of the manufac- 
tured product in your handbook. The unit value of the manu- 
factured product in the print is $2.22, whereas on the blocks 
and tubes the unit value is $2.24, an increase of 2 cents over 
the manufactured product. But if the Senator will notice 
the equivalent rate named is correct. That is 59.28 per cent. 
The mistake is only in the one item of the cost per unit of the 
manufactured article. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask for a division of 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, in line 11, instead of the numer- 
als “ 25,” proposed to be inserted by the committee, the Senator 
from Utah moves to insert 20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator call for the yeas 
and nays upon that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will not ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, line 15, strike out “85”; and 
instead of inserting “40,” as proposed by the committee, the 
Senator from Utah proposes to insert “45.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What is the duty now? 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorem now is 59.28. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is obvious that there must be some mis- 
understanding here. The finished product could not be re- 
duced to a unit, because it comprises a great many forms of 
manufacture. There could be no unit, properly speaking, in 
the finished product. Therefore I can not rely upon that state- 
ment in the report that we have before us. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated that I myself believe that is 
an error, although the unit value in this particular is the unit 
value per pound. While I believe there is an error, and do not 
question that there is, if the Senator will notice the amount 
of importations and the amount that was collected, he will see 
that the rate would be 59 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It must be obvious, however, that a pound 
of celluloid pulp might be very, very different from a pound of 
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celluloid boxes. Therefore I do not believe any weight can be 
attached to this classification. That is one of the reasons 1 
thought the question ought to be divided. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah if, under the Payne-Aldrich bill, the tax on the 
manufactured product is less than on the raw material? 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorem duty upon the 
manufactured product is less than the equivalent ad valorem 
duty upon the liquid solution, but about two and a half times 
the amount of duty upon the blocks, sheets, rods, and tubes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcr] has said that the imports were very much 
larger than are indicated by the handbook. 

Mr. SMOOT. That applied only to the manufactured article; 
not to the liquid solution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. But it is possible that under 
the Payne-Aldrich bill the manufactured product was cheaper 
than the raw material? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, no; of course it is not. 

Mr. LODGE. The average unit of the manufactured article 
is $2.74. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to the difficulty of getting along 
with this handbook. My attention is drawn to it because we 
have been looking it over. 

If the Senator will look at the tables dealing with collodion, 
according to the first one, which covers the raw material, the 
average unit under the Wilson bill was 71 cents; under the 
Dingley tariff $6.23; under the Payne tariff, in 1910, 74 cents; 
in 1912, 554 cents; estimated for a 12-month period under the 
pending bill, $1. The statement that $6.23 was the average unit 
under the Dingley tariff must be an error, I think. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I entirely agree with the Senator that there 
must be some error as to the unit values in these three brackets. 
To illustrate a little bit further, in the second bracket the unit 
yalue of 1910 is given as 86 cents; the unit value of 1912 is 
given as $2.24. In the third bracket the unit value of 1910 is 
given as $4.11 and the unit value of 1912 as $2.22. It is appar- 
ent to me that there has been some mistake. 

Mr. LODGE. There is a mistake or misprint, no doubt. Of 
course they are confusing. I should also like to ask, in that 
same item, the average unit being 55 cents in 1912, what is the 
basis for making it $1 in the estimate? I do not think the 
price has doubled. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I imagine these figures are largely misprints, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The figure for 1905 ought to be 0.623, 
instead of $6.23. 

Mr. LODGE. I had guessed that that was probably what 
was meant, but the basis of the estimate was what interested 
me. Fifty-five cents being the unit this year, why should it rise 
and be estimated to be $1 next year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should imagine that in making the esti- 
mate of $1 under the Senate bill, the statistician probably took 
the averages during two or three prior years and reached the 
result in that way. Of course, I am not prepared to say to the 
Senator exactly the process by which the expert of the depart- 
ment reached that conclusion. I wish to say, however, that the 
expert who prepared this table is the same expert who has done 
this work for the committee for many years. He was with the 
committee in 1909 when the Payne-Aldrich bill was prepared. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not blaming the expert. I think perhaps 
the expert had an idea when he raised the figure from 55 cents 
to $1, but I wanted to see whether or not anybody else had the 
same idea. That is, you put a duty on camphor, and the duty 
on camphor of course advances the value of the liquid pyroxy- 
lin. Therefore, your expert, I think probably correctly, has put 
his unit of value 45 cents higher than it was last year, and I 
wanted to see whether the committee knew it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SECRETARY. The committee proposes, in line 11, to strike 
out “15” and in lieu thereof to insert “25.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Also, in line 15, to strike out “35” and in 
lieu thereof to insert “40.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of paragraph 29, on page 8, as follows: 


27. Coloring for brandy, wine, beer, or other liquors, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 


28. Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, buds, bulbs, bulbous roots, 
excrescences, fruits, flowers, dried fibers, dried insects, grains, gums, 
herbs, leayes, lichens, mosses, roots, stems, vegetables, (aromatic, 
not garden seeds), seeds of morbid growth, and weeds, any of the 
foregoing which are natural and uncompounded drugs and not edible. 
and not specially 8 for in this section, but which are advanced 
in value or condition by shredding, grinding, chipping, crushing, or 
any other process or treatment whatever beyond that essential to the 
proper packing of the drugs and the prevention of decay or deteriora- 
ion pending manufacture, 10 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That no 
article containing alcohol shall be classified for duty under this para- 
gra 


h. 

29. Ergot, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
why ergot has been taken from the free list? It has been there 
since 1872. I ask as a matter of curiosity. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Simply for the revenue, with the 
other drugs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To collect some revenue from it, of course. 

Mr. LODGE. I think on this item of taking ergot from the 
free list and making it dutiable at 10 cents a pound I shall ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair inquires of the Senator 
from Massachusetts on what he asks for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. LODGE. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to amend the bill by striking 
out paragraph 29, being all of line 6, on page 8, as follows: 

29. Ergot, 10 cents per pound. 


Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 


Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair and withhold my vote. 
Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a 


general pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
PERKINS]. I therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty 
to vote I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement as heretofore with reference to my pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmrrH]. If I were at liberty 
to vote I would vote “nay.” I desire to say at this time, if I 
may be permitted to do so, that on all roll calls where I have 
not been present to answer I have been engaged on committee 
work of the Senate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY: (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott]. If he were present, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE]. On account of his absence I withhold my vote. I 
will let this announcement stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I repeat the announcement made by me 
upon the last roll call, and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair to the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN] and vote nay.” 

Mr. BACON. May I inquire if the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BACON. I again announce my pair with that Senator. 
If I were at liberty to vote I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I announce my pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (after having voted in the negative). That 
necessitates the withdrawal of my vote, as I had transferred 
my pair to the Senator from South Carolina. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Borah Crawford Lippitt Smoot 
Bradley Cummins ge Sterling 
Brady Dillingham Norris Townsend 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Warren 
Bristow Gronna Page Weeks 
Burton Jones Poindexter 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Sherman 
NAYS—39. 
Ashurst La Follette Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Lane Robinson Stone 
Fletcher Lea Shafroth Swanson 
re s Sheppard Thompson 
Hollis Martin, Va. Shields Thornton 
Hughes Martine, N. J. Shively Tillman 
ames O'Gorman Simmons Vardaman 
Johnson, Me. Owen Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Johnston, Ala. Pittman Smith, Ga. Williams 
Kern Pomerene Smith, Md. 
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NOT VOTING—31. 


Bacon Colt McLean Root 8 
Bankhead Culberson Myers Saulsbury 
Burleigh du Pont Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Catron Fall Newlands Stephenson 
Chamberlain Gof Overman Sutherland 
Chilton Hitchcock Penrose ‘Thomas 

Clapp Jackson Perkins Works 

Clarke, Ark. McCumber Reed 


So Mr. Lopcre’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I call the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to the figures on this paragraph as to the value of 
the average unit. The whole paragraph in 1896 under the Wil- 
son Act was valued at 15 cents per pound. In 1905 under the 
Dingley Act it was valued at 86.3 cents per pound. In 1910 
under the Payne Act at 29.1 cents. In 1912 under the Payne 
Act at 903 cents. Its estimated value under this bill is 30 cents. 
With a duty of 10 cents a pound imposed on an article that has 
been on the free list, how do you get an average reduction in 
the value per unit from 903 cents to 30 cents? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, it seems to me 
there must be a misprint there. It must be that instead of 90 
it should be 30. I can not see any other explanation. Being 
only 29.1 cents for 1910, of course there could not be such a 
rise in the yalue as that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That probably may be true, but I am afraid 
this is not of as much value to us as it might be, because of the 
many errors it seems to contain. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 30, page 8, line 12, 

after the word “containing,” to insert more than 5 per 
centum of.” 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment 
to that amendment by making it “10 per centum of.“ I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to the reason why I offer 
the amendment. If it is not 10 per cent ethyl acetate or acetic 
ether will fall back into paragraph 17 and take the extreme 
high rate provided for articles manufactured and containing 
20 per cent of alcohol or less. The 5 per cent takes care of 
sulphuric ether, which is, of course, the great anssthetic 
that is prepared from ethyl alcohol with sulphuric acid, but 
ethyl acetate or acetic ether is prepared from alcohol with 
acetic acid and contains about 10 per cent of alcoho]. Unless we 
increase 5 per cent to 10 per cent, ethyl acetate and acetic ether 
will fall back into paragraph 17 and take the higher rate. If 
you leave it at 5 per cent it takes care only of the sulphuric 
ether, which is the anesthetic. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the Senate will agree to 
this amendment at least and not allow those articles to take 
an extremely high rate, and that is what they will do if the 
bill passes as reported. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the reason why the 
committee used that percentage was because the expert upon 
whom we relied stated, and he now states, that 5 per cent of 
alcohol is sufficient; that beyond that they should pay the duty 
which articles containing alcohol pay; but so far as sulphuric 
ether is concerned, the expert informs us that 5 per cent is 
sufficient. 

Mr. SMOOT. Five per cent on sulphuric acid is sufficient. 
There is only 4 per cent of alcohol used in the compounding 
of sulphuric acid. That is the great anesthetic. But 5 per 
cent will not take care of the ethyl acetate or the acetic ether, 
because about 10 per cent of alcohol is used in the ethers I 
have mentioned. If you leave the rate at 5 per cent, then those 
two ethers will fall into paragraph 17 and take the rate that is 
provided for compounds containing not more than 20 per cent 
of alcohol. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me ask the Senator, if I may interrupt 
him, what will be the specific difference in the rate? How much 
higher than this rate will that make it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator in a moment. On all 
alcohol compounds not specifically provided for in this section, 
if containing 20 per cent of alcohol or less, it would be 10 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. That is where it would 
fall, because that is the least that is provided for in that para- 

graph. I have not figured as to the equivalent ad valorem, but 
1 will assure the Senator that it will be a very high rate. 
Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The rate in this paragraph is 5 cents per 


und, 
Lars SMOOT. It is the proviso that I am speaking of now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, the proviso. 

Mr. SMOOT (reading)— 

Provided, That no article containing more than 5 per cent of alcohol 
shall be classified for duty under this paragraph. 

Therefore, if the ethers contain more than 5 per cent of alco- 
hol they are not assessed under this paragraph, but fall under 
paragraph 17. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. And under paragraph 17, as I understand it, 
the rate is 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
bined which would be an exceedingly high rate on those 
ethers. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is 10 cents a pound more, this duty. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What will be the amount of those articles 
in commerce as to the volume of importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I mean the two ethers that the Senator 
claims will not be within the 5 per cent limit. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will see if the figures are here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. While the Senator from Utah is preparing to 
answer the question of the Senator from South Dakota, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Maine whether he disputes the 
statement made by the Senator from Utah in regard to some of 
the articles here in their ordinary form, that they would fall 
under another paragraph with a higher duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I, of course, have no special knowl- 
edge of my own about it. I do not pretend to have; but we 
had an expert upon whom we relied, and the expert now states 
to me that that percentage is sufficient, notwithstanding the 
statement made by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that I am 
perfectly aware that it is sufficient for the sulphuric ether. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have called the expert’s atten- 
tion particularly to the other articles. He is here present. He 
says it is sufficient for them. I know nothing except what he 
says. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say it is not sufficient for them; manufac- 
turers of those ethers say they do contain more than 5 per cent 
of alcohol. 

TS LANE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah why 
ey do? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator 

Mr. SMOOT. Because it requires that quantity of alcohol to 
produce them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
tion? 

Mr. LANE. What is the reason? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They cun not be prepared in any other way. 

Mr. LANE. Then, the Senator says that acetic acid is not 
as good a solvent as sulphuric acid. Acetic acid is one of the 
most perfect solvents known by chemists. I should like to 
know the reason why it will not dissolve as much alcohol as 
sulphuric acid. 

Mr. SMOOT. It takes more alcohol. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana will 
state his point or order. 

Mr. KERN. The point of order is that we do not hear a 
word said by the Senators engaged in the colloquy, and we 
would like to hear. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator from Utah takes his 
seat, he has made the assertion that it will take 10 per cent. 
May I ask the Senator whence he obtains his information? 

Mr. SMOOT. I obtain my infcrmation not only from men 
who pass upon the rate of duty levied at the port of New York, 
but from the manufacturers themselves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You have obtained your information from 
the manufacturers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; from the manufacturers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Have you obtained your information from 
any men who are experts with regard to these particular 
matters and found that amount of alcohol to be necessary? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So it is a difference of opinion between 
your expert and the expert who serves the Senator from Maine, 
is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not confined my investigation of this 
question to one man. I have gone further than that and I am 
fully convinced that the ethers spoken of by me contain about 
10 per cent alcohol. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Is the Senator prepared to give an an- 
swer to my interrogatory a moment ago as to the amount of 
importation of these classes of ether and what—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations even under the present rate 
are very, very small. In fact, I will say that the specific 
duties do not amount to 25 per cent, as shown by the Democratic 
handbook. The value of imports in 1905 was $3,485; in 1910, 


$3,656. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. To what extent are they manufactured 
in this country? To what extent are they articles of commerce? 
Mr. SMOOT. A large quantity of them are manufactured 
here. 


Where does the Senator get his informa- 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Of these particular classes of ether? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Has the Senator any figures on that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as to the production in this country, but 
even with the rate to-day there is very little importation of 
those ethers. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What I want to find out is whether we 
are spending time over some technical classification of ether 
which may not be in general significance or general use or 
whether it is something of more consequence. I am sure I do 
not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are used very extensively. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah what is the present duty, and whether the 
proposed duty as he estimates increases or decreases the rate 
of the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they fall into paragraph 17, as the wording 
of the paragraph will take them, then they will carry an in- 
creased percentage. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to say, for the in- 
formation of Senators who are not familiar with this subject, 
that it does not require a particle of alcohol to make acetic 
ether, for the reason that acetic acid and alcohol are made by 
the same process. Just one particle more of oxygen converts 
alcohol into ether. Stopping just short of that process in dis- 
tilling it, the ether, with the alcohol which goes on into ether, 
will be converted into acetic ether. I do not know of any 
reason, physical or chemical, why it would require or would 
take a larger proportion of alcohol than do the other ethers. 
That is not known to us who use the article. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those who make it know, and they say that 
it does take about 10 per cent of alcohol. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, while I do not want to be offen- 
sive—far from it—I should like to inquire again of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] just upon what information he bases 
this positive assertion of his about a technical matter of this 
kind? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the information upon which I 
base my statement is obtained from an expert who has given 
me the information and also from the manufacturers of ether. 

Mr. STONE. The expert who gave the information! I am 
curious, if I may venture the inquiry, to know who this expert is. 
Whom does he serve—the Government or some private interest? 

Mr. SMOOT. He serves the Government; but any Senator 
has a perfect right to write to New York to find out exactly 
how these articles enter into this country, the classifications 
under which they come, and the rates that are imposed upon 
them, or for any other information connected therewith. 

Mr. STONE. But the committee can not write to the expert 
unless we know who he is. If he is a Government official, we 
would like to communicate with him and see whether the other 
expert furnished by the Government of the United States, 
in the employ of the United States, and supposed to be 
thoroughly competent in matters of this particular kind 
tells the committee what has been related here in the hear- 
ing of the Senate. This expert is here at the call this mo- 
ment of Senators. He states one thing. The Senator from Utah 
assumes to contradict him and assumes to have some spe- 
cial scientific knowledge of this matter, but when we ask him 
about it it seems he quotes from some mysterious man off in 
New York, who, he says, is in the Government employ. Of 
course, I accept his statement that the man is in the Govern- 
ment employ; and if so, I should like to question him and the 
committee would like to question him. Who is he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, so far as that is concerned, 
J am not compelled to tell the Senator to whom I write or where 
I get my information. 

Mr. STONE. No; the Senator is not compelled to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that if the Senator really desires 
to know, and is interested in finding out, I can tell the Senator, 
and will tell him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will tell the Senator from Missouri. I 
have the information here. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The expert the committee had was an ex- 
pert chemist who happens to have a German name, and I find 
that this language occurs in some notes and observations com- 
piled by Thomas J. Doherty, Esq., who is a special attorney of 
the Customs Division. He seems evidently to have been the 
expert who gave the Senator from Utah his information, be- 
cause this lawyer says: 


oc ial oy ni . —— ne proviso bel gare H. R. 3321 has 
a 0 ragra m ave been pla there und 
misapprehension. hat Ys meant by this remark is that with the ex- 


opno of amyl nitrite and amy! acetate the ethers here mentioned are 
all made with ethyl alcohol, and in their finished condition they all con- 
tain alcohol. Sulphuric ether, which is the great anesthetic, is pre- 
pared from ethyl alcohol with sulphuric acid. It contains ordinarily 
about 4 per cent of alcohol, 

Which is just what the Senator from Utah said. 

Ethyl acetate or acetic ether is prepared from alcohol with acetic 
acid and contains about 10 per cent of alcohol. 

Which is just what the Senator said. 


Ethyl chloride is prepared from alcohol by hydrochloric acid. It will 
be seen that the effect of the proviso is to exclude from the paragraph 
the most important of the articles that are named in the paragraph. 

Which is just what the Senator said. 

Articles so excluded fall within the terms of paragraph 17 et con- 
Siderably higher rate of duty. 

Now, we will put the chemical expert whom the committee 
had against the legal expert whom the Senator had, and try it 
out anyhow in the shape of the law as we have drawn it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, not only have I taken the infor- 
mation referred to by the Senator, but I have inquired of those 
who manufacture the article in this country. I notice the 
Finance Committee, or the Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee at least, took notice of the fact that as the pro- 
vision came from the House it meant nothing, and so they 
changed this proviso by adding as to ethers “more than 5 per 
cent of alcohol.” If they will change that 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent, then everything in that paragraph will fall under the rates 
provided in the paragraph. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is no question but 
that the committee itself had an expert, and the minority of 
the committee had an expert who furnished the notes which 
the Senator from Utah quotes. As to the relative competency 
of those two men I know nothing, but I want my medical friend 
from Oregon [Mr. Lane], in whom I have great confidence as a 
physician, to restate what he said on this point. I will say 
that, while a long time ago I had some knowledge of medicine, 
I am not familiar with this particular item, though I have used 
a great deal of the article. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before that occurs, if the Senator from 
New Hampshire will pardon me a moment, I will say that I do 
not want to be misunderstood. Of course, both the majority 
and the minority have had experts; and that is right. I merely 
wanted to call attention to the fact that the expert who fur- 
nished this information upon the chemical schedule to the 
Senator from Utah was a lawyer, whereas ours was a chemist. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understood the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to say that. Now, if the Senator from Oregon, who has 
been recently in the active practice of the profession of medi- 
cine, would again state what he said on this point, it would be 
interesting to me, if to no one else, 

Mr. LANE. Very well, Mr. President, I will try to make it 
plain and simple for the Senator, I will state that anyone who 
has ever made cider, and then converted it into cider vinegar, 
knows this particular fact from his own experience, that at a 
certain temperature, if kept long enough, it becomes hard cider, 
containing alcohol from a conversion of the element of sugar in 
it, when it becomes an intoxicating drink. Allow the process to 
go one degree further under the same conditions of heat, 
moisture, and the intervention of a certain bacillus which pro- 
motes fermentation, and it becomes vinegar, of which acetic 
acid is the main component part. Stop just short of that in the 
distillation or conversion of it, and you will have a certain 
amount of vinegar, if you place it in a receptable with a resi- 
due containing alcohol, I am assured by men who have more 
information than I concerning the manufacture of ether chem- 
ically that carrying 2 per cent of its own ethylic alcohol, it 
becomes acetic ether. Any of you know how to make vinegar 
and any of you know how to make alcohol out of cider, and 
any one of you, with a little bit of preparation, can make acetic 
ether at a very small expense, That, in a short and brief way, 
was what I meant to set forth in my previous statement. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] a little while ago made a statement to the effect that 
if this contention were right and this commodity was ad- 
mitted under paragraph No. 17 it would result in an increase 
of the rate of duty. I am sure he will not persist in that state- 
ment in view of the fact that acetic ether under the present 
law now bears a duty of 250 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not speaking of the present law. I am 
speaking of that provision. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 
asked the Senator from Utah the direct question whether, if 
this commodity fell under paragraph No. 17, it would be an 
increase of the rate, and the Senator from Utah, as I under- 
stood him, said that it would. The rate of duty under the 
present law is 250 per cent. The Senator from Utah can state 
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in a moment what the rate will be under the proposed law, even 
if this article comes in under paragraph No. 17. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey where he gets the information that the rate of duty is 
250 per cent? 

Mr. HUGHES. Under the present law the rate is 50 cents 
a pound and not less than 25 per cent ad valorem. The price of 
acetic ether at present is about 20 cents per pound, making the 
rate of duty 250 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I take the Tariff Handbook 
prepared by the Democratic members of the committee and 
turn to that particular paragraph, and I find ethers, on all 
of which the specific duty does not amount to 25 per cent. 
Then you find above that sulphuric ether, which is in this 
paragraph. The next is ethyl chloride, which comes in under 
the Payne-Aldrich law at 30 per cent, just as I said, and then 
all other ethers. Under that head the highest rate—and that 
was in 1912—wwas 93.81 per cent, while in 1910 it was 142 per 
cent. 

Mr. HUGHES. I call the Senator’s attention to the language 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill, which is the bill now under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. I have not referred to that bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have referred to it, and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] referred to it, and I am trying to cor- 
rect a wrong impression which I think the Senator from Utah 
left on the mind of the Senator from Kansas. To do that I 
will read the language of the Payne-Aldrich law, which pro- 
vides that— 

Ethers of all kinds not specially provided for in this section— 

Which includes acetic ethers— 

50 cents per pound. 

Further down it says: 

That no article of this paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

As I have said, a duty of 50 cents per pound amounts to an 
equivalent ad valorem of about 250 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there is a mistake in the document. 

Mr. LODGE. The document is wrong. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am not concerned about that. I simply 
wanted to correct what I regarded as a wrong impression left 
on the mind of the Senator from Kansas by the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kansas is not asking for an 
increase over the present rate. We were not discussing the 
question of the increase over the present rate; we were dis- 
cussing the question whether, if this paragraph should be 
passed as it stands, these ethers would not go out of th 
paragraph and fall into paragraph 17. . 

Mr. HUGHES. I would not have obtruded myself into the 
discussion at all had it not been that the Senator from Kansas 
asked the Senator from Utah the question point blank, whether 
or not, if these duties fell under paragraph 17, it would result 
in an increase over the present rates; and the Senator from 
Utah—whether he understood the Senator from Kansas or 
not I do not know—said it would result in an increase. That 
is the reason I wanted to make the correction. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator asked me that question, I do 
not remember it; but whatever he did ask, I said that I did 
not have the present law with me here, and I could not tell 
what it was; but I referred to the Tariff Handbook and quoted 
him the rate on all ethers on which the specific duties do not 
amount to 25 per cent, and gaye him the amount of the im- 
ports. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that I meant to ask the 
Senator from Utah two questions: First, if his contention were 
correct, what would be the increase over the duty carried in 
this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I remember it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And then I asked whether it would increase 
the duty over the present law, and I understood the Senator to 
say that it would. 

Mr. HUGHES. That was my understanding. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to see if I understand this contro- 
versy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what did the Senator from 
New Jersey say was the price of ether to-day? 

Mr. HUGHES. Twenty cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if the commodity falls under paragraph 
17, the duty would be 50 per cent, and 20 per cent extra would 
be 70 per cent, if the proposed amendment is not adopted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to see if I understand this matter 
correctly. If the Senator from Utah is correct in his conten- 
tion, it will increase the duties on some of these acids to 70 
per cent over those carried in this paragraph; and if the Sen- 
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ator from Utah is not correct, the duty will be the same as that 
provided in this paragraph on the ethers to which he refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the proposition which the Senator from 
Utah makes to increase this to 10 per cent should carry—I 
will make that violent presumption, of course—let me inquire 
of the Senator from Maine what would then be the duty on 
the particular acids which are in controversy? Would it be 
more than that provided in this paragraph? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I think it would fall into para- 
graph 17 if it contained more than the alcohol allowed by the 
provision here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator from Maine state that, if 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Utah prevails, it 
will place these acids under paragraph 17? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. No; I do not understand the ques- 
tion. I understood the question to be if they contained more 
alcohol than mentioned in the proviso where they would fall; 
but I understand now the inquiry to be as to what the effect 
would be of the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is the point exactly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Well, these compounds then might 
contain 10 per cent of alcohol without being classed as alcoholic 
compounds or dutiable as alcoholic compounds. That would 
be the effect. As I understand, under this proviso they may 
contain 5 per cent and not be dutiable as alcoholic compounds 
and compelled to pay the higher rate of alcoholic compounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of my amendment, Mr. President, 
would be that every item in this paragraph would remain duti- 
able at the rate provided in this paragraph; but if the amend- 
ment offered by me is not adopted and any of the ethers men- 
tioned contain more than 5 per cent of alcohol, they will then 
fall back into paragraph 17 and carry the additional rate. It 
can not hurt anybody to accept the amendment; it can not hurt 
any item in this paragraph, because it simply makes it absolutely 
sure that the items mentioned in the paragraph shall carry only 
the rates that are provided in the paragraph. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like the opinion of the Senator from 
Maine upon that point to see if there is a differnce between his 
viewpoint and that of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I have already 
stated what it seems to me would be the effect of the amend- 
ment, namely, that all of these articles might contain as high as 
10 per cent of alcohol and still not be classed as alcoholic com- 
pounds and bear this low rate of duty of 20 per cent, whereas as 
alcoholic compounds, under paragraph 17, containing 20 per 
cent of alcohol or less they would be dutiable at 10 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator think that would bring in 
a number of compounds at a lower rate than they ought to come 
in? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Can the Senator say what those articles are? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It would bring in all of these. 
They might contain as high as 10 per cent of alcohol and still 
bear only this duty of 20 per cent ad valorem, The proviso 
offered by the committee is that they shall not contain more 
than 5 per cent of alcohol. We have limited the amount in that 


way. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am free to say that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult for those of us who do not understand these chemical com- 
pounds to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. I do not want 
to vote for a duty of 70 per cent on these compounds if that is 
what will be the effect of the amendment. At the same time I 
do not want to vote for an amendment that will bring in at a 
20 per cent rate a lot of compounds that ought to carry a higher 
rate. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, here 
is the United States Dispensatory, an official document recog- 
nized by druggists and physicians all over the world, though not, 
perhaps, by those of the homeopathic persuasion. I think they 
recognize it as a fairly good authority, however. It aims to give 
a true and just statement of the facts. It describes acetic ether 
as follows: 

A liquid composed of about 98.5 per cent, by weight, of ethyl acetate 
and about 1.5 per cent of alcohol, containing a little water. It should 
be kept in well-stoppered bottles, in a cool and dark place, remote from 
lights or fire. 

That is acetic ether. , 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is that sulphuric ether? H 

Mr. LANE. It is acetic ether. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to call attentior, to 
what seems to me to be rather a curiosity of political literature 
in connection with this matter, although in itself it is not of 
much importance. 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has just dwelt upon the 
egregious wrong that would flow to the country if by a mistake 
in the percentage of alcohol designated in the paragraph under 
consideration certain of these preparations fell under paragraph 
17 and became taxable there. He speaks of the duty as an 
enormous tax. I thought at first it was something that met 
with the absolute moral and political disapprobation of the Sen- 
ator from Utah. I was convinced that he would be distressed to 
the very bottom of his soul if these things were taxable under 
paragraph 17. 

Upon turning to paragraph 17 I find that it provides for a 
tax of 10 cents per pound, which upon the price of the article 
would be 50 per cent, plus 20 per cent ad valorem, which would 
be 70 per cent all told even if this misfortune occurred. That 
would be an enormous tax from a Democratic standpoint. But 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huaues] has just disclosed 
the fact that under the present law, in framing which the Sen- 
ator from Utah had so conspicuous a part, the tax was 250 per 
cent. In other words, it is a reduction of 180 per cent from the 
present law. 

I never expected to live to see the day when the Senator from 
Utah would be warning the country against the Democratic 
error of fixing a tax of 70 per cent on a product where he had 
fixed a tax of 250 per cent. I say “he,” because magna pars 
fuit, and he was there all the time. Next, perhaps, to the dis- 
tinguished ex-Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, the 
Senator from Utah had more to do with fixing these protective 
tariffs, which were to advance the interests of the country and 
the people, than any man of that Congress. Now his soul is 
distressed because he is afraid that what he taxed at 250 per 
cent may possibly, under a Democratic tariff bill, be taxed at 
70 per cent. I can readily understand why I should feel dis- 
tressed, but I confess I do not understand why the Senator 
from Utah should feel distressed. 

Of course we expected Senators upon that side, and espe- 
cially the Senator from Utah, to quarrel with whatever we did. 
It would not have made any difference what we did; we could 
not have gotten the vote of the Senator from Utah, and we could 
not have gotten the vote of my distinguished friend from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], because our viewpoints are en- 
tirely different. In other words, you came in prepared to 
quarrel with us. You came in prepared to criticize and to 
cudgel us as far as you could. 

I am reminded of a story I heard some time ago. A friend 
of mine says it is a true story. He said he was walking down 
the street in Louisville, Ky., and he noticed a man in front of 
him taking up the sidewalk; and as he took it up on both sides 
he noticed that the man was violently gesticulating. Just as 
he came up to the man my friend heard him utter these words: 
“Tm going home to lunch. If lunch ain't ready, I’m going to 
raise Cain; and if lunch is ready, I won't eat a dad-blamed 
bite of it.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So the Senator from Utah, like the man 
who was prepared to quarrel with his wife anyhow, because 
he knew his wife ought to quarrel with him, is prepared to 
quarrel with us anyhow, because he feels we ought to be quarrel- 
ing with the present law, but he has studiously diverted at- 
tention from the present law in the entire discussion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We find him quarreling when we reduce a 
duty; we find him quarreling when we raise a duty. We 
find him criticizing us no matter what we do. I am prepared 
to believe that when he came—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator ought to understand that if 
there is any point in the world where it is inappropriate to 
interrupt a man, it is when he is in the midst of an anecdote. 
[{Laughter.] 

I am inclined to believe that the Senator came to this sena- 
torial feast with his mind made up that if lunch was not ready 
he was going to raise Cain, and if lunch was ready he did not 
propose to eat a “ blamed bite” of it. We never expected 
him to eat a “blamed bite” of it, but we do not think he 
ought to raise Cain with us on the ground that a duty is too 
high when it is a reduction of 180 per cent from the present 
rate. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I insist that that story, which 
the Senator from Mississippi is good at telling, he ought to tell 
to the Senate as he tells it in the cloakroom. It would be a 
whole lot better. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I remember an old friend 
of mine down in Yazoo City who was always using French 
words with Anglo-Saxon prefixes and suffixes to them, and he 
coined a word, which was “ inaproposiousness.” There are oc- 
casions upon which there is a good deal of “ inaproposiousness ” 
about telling a story just as I originally heard it, and this is 
one of them. There might be stronger words in the story if 
it were literally repeated. 

At any rate, there was a man going down the street. He 
knew he was in a bad fix. He knew he had misbehaved him- 
self, Just as the Senator knows that all of you over there mis- 
behaved yourselves when you passed the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
He thought his wife might quarrel with him when he got home 
because of the condition in which he had put himself—just 
as the Senator from Utah is afraid we might quarrel with him 
because of the condition in which he has put the country in 
connection with tariff matters—and he determined to choose his 
own line of battle and that his wife should not choose it. So, 
instead of quarreling about his being drunk, he had made up 
his mind to quarrel either about lunch not being ready or about 
lunch being ready; it did not make any difference which. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will inquire of my genial 
friend from North Carolina whether we have not put in a 
pretty good day’s work to-day. I understand the Senator 
wants us to continue until 6 o’clock, as a rule; but we have 
been here a long time, and the matter under discussion might 
well have some consideration overnight, as there seems to be 
such a wide difference of opinion about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like very much to have a vote upon 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah, and then I should 
be willing to adjourn—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. SIMMONS (continuing). Unless it is desired to have 
an executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah, which will be 
stated. 

The Srecrerary. In line 12 of the proposed committee amend- 
ment the Senator from Utah moves to strike out “5” and in- 
sert “10,” so that it will read“ more than 10 per cent.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE (S. DOC No. 138). 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a Senate document an article by Darius H. Pingrey, who is 
a member of the American Bar Association and professor of 
international law in Illinois Wesleyan University Law School. 
It is on the subject of the Monroe doctrine. I think there is 
nothing improper in it. I offer it in connection with the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart]. It concerns 
entirely the present application of the Monroe doctrine. I 
should like unanimous consent to have it printed as a Senate 
document. 

Mr. BACON. I presume there will be no objection to its be- 
ing printed as a document. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish in any manner to interfere 
with the deliberate consideration of the resolution offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], but it is in view of 
the discussion had on yesterday that I desire to haye this paper 
printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator give us some idea as to 
the bulk of the document? What is the size of it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose it will cover about a page of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Illinois 
on what occasion this address was made, and by whom? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is an article printed in the Chicago Law 
Journal, It was not made on any public occasion, but is a com- 
munication printed in that journal. 

Mr. WALSH. By whom? 

Mr. SHERMAN. By D. H. Pingrey, a member of the Illinois 
bar and also a member of the American Bar Association. 

Mr. WALSH. Is that a regular legal publication, one regu- 
larly issued? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; the journal has been published for 
some 40 years, and is one of very good standing. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator able to advise us that the arti- 
cle was not written for the purpose of promoting some particular 
interest? 

Mr. SHERMAN, No, sir; I think, if anything, it will pro- 
mote a more amicable understanding of the resolution offered 
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by the Senator from New Mexico. It was only while I was 
listening to the discussion yesterday that I came to the conclu- 
sion that this would be a desirable public document. I do not 
think it will interfere with the deliberate action of the Senate 
in disposing of the resolution. ° 

Mr. WALSH. I am only interested to know whether it is 
simply a contribution to the literaturé of the subject by some 
one not interested 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. WALSH (continuing). Or whether it was written by 
some one for the purpose of forwarding some particular interest. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it is a contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject. That is my judgment about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the paper will be printed as a public document. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, July 
24, 1913, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 23, 1913. 
MINISTER. 


James M. Sullivan, of New York, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to the Dominican Republic, vice William W. Russell, resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Francis M. Wilson, of Missouri, to be United States attorney, 
western district of Missouri, vice Leslie J. Lyons, resigned. 

Robert P. Stewart, of South Dakota, to be United States 
attorney for the district of South Dakota, vice Charles J. 
Morris, who is serving under a temporary appointment by the 
court. 

PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Willis T. May, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be 
colonel from July 19, 1913, vice Col. William Paulding, Fourth 
Infantry, retired from active service “uly 18, 1913. 

Posr MASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


Jefferson K. Quillin to be postmaster at Clayton, Ala., in 
place of Charles Valentine. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1908. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Esther B. Eensel to be postmaster at Portola, Cal. 
came presidential October 1, 1912. 

David C. Hyer to be postmaster at Susanville, Cal., in place 
of Frank H. Bangham. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1913. 

Frederick B. Nichols to be postmaster at McCloud, Cal., in 
place of Frederick B. Nichols. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1912. 

Warren Rodgers to be postmaster at McKittrick, Cal., in place 
of Oscar H. Tetzlaff. Incumbent's commission expired July 23, 
1913. 

Francis F. Wrenn to be postmaster at Newcastle, Cal, in 
place of F. H. Howell. Incumbent’s commission expired July 1, 
1913. 


Office be- 


COLORADO. 


Sherman S. Bellesfield to be postmaster at Pueblo, Colo., in 
place of Nimrod S. Walpole. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 20, 1913. 

M. J. Brennan to be postmaster at Leadville, Colo., in place 
of Ahiman V. Bohn. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
25, 1913. 

FLORIDA. 

J. L. Geiger to be postmaster at Zephyrhills, Fla. 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 

William E. McEwen to be postmaster at Wauchula, Fla., in 
place of Homer B. Rainey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 19, 1913. 

Gilbert M. Shepard to be postmaster at Blountstown, Fla. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 


Office be- 


GEORGIA. 

Annie K. Bunn to be postmaster at Cedartown, Ga., in place 
of John I. Fullwood. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 27, 1912. 


George Dansby to be postmaster at Rockmart, Ga., in place of 

James F. Dever. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 1913. 

William J. Webb to be postmaster at Canton, Ga., in place of 

ue T. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
HAWAIL 


John M. Bright to be postmaster at Lahaina, Hawaii, in place 
of Arthur Waal. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1913. 
ILLINOIS. 

Thomas F. Enright to be postmaster at Hubbard Woods, III. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1912. 

Edward C. Schweitzer to be postmaster at Leland, III., in 
Place of Carrie Hoyda. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 11, 1913. 

INDIANA, 

William C. Foltz to be postmaster at Bremen, Ind., in place 
15 hay Helminges. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

Patrick Sharkey to be postmaster at Shirley, Ind., in place 
of Leonard E. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 1, 1913. 

IOWA, 

Henry Africa to be postmaster at Kanawha, Iowa, in place of 
Tomas H. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired May 

Charles Loyd Paul to be postmaster at Ireton, Iowa, in place 
a oe M. Black. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

E G. Winter to be postmaster at Sioux Center, Iowa, in place 
of Delbert W. Duncan. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
13, 1913. 

KANSAS, 


Hugh O'Hara to be postmaster at Frontenac, Kans., in place 
2 8 Friskel. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 
1913. 

L. A. Walker to be postmaster at Parsons, Kans., in place of 
Benjamin L. Taft. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
12, 1912. 

KENTUCKY. 

C. E. Barnett to be postmaster at Earlington, Ky., in place of 
Charles Cowell. Incumbent's commission expired December 14, 
1912. 

MAINE. 

Leon B. Clay to be postmaster at Lincoln, Me., in place of 
Charles F. Plumley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
14, 1912. ~ 

William S. Mildon to be postmaster at Eastport, Me., in place 
of Albert Greenlaw. Incumbent's commission expired January. 
11, 1913. 

W. H. Newbegin to be postmaster at Kezar Falls, Me. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 

Stanley L. Wescott to be postmaster at Patten, Me., in place 
of Jacob F. Hersey. Incumbent's commission expired January 
20, 1913. 

Oscar R. Wish to be postmaster at Portland, Me., in place of 
Fred H. King. Incumbent’s commission expired February 9, 
1913. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Patrick H. Haley to be postmaster at Chelmsford, Mass., in 
place of Ralph W, Emerson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 9, 1913. 

MICHIGAN. 

Robert E. Foley to be postmaster at Mohawk, Mich., in place 
of Thomas H. Berryman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1912. 

MINNESOTA. 

Oscar Johnston to be postmaster at Nashwauk, Minn., in place 
of Paul H. Tvedt, resigned. 

Louis Tillmans to be postmaster at Aurora, Minn., in place 
of F. C. Talboys, removed. 

Jason Weatherhead to be postmaster at Ada, Minn., in place 
of Charles E. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expired March 28, 
1910. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Sidney J. Ferguson to be postmaster at Meridian, Miss., in 
place of W. J. Price, removed. 

Johnathan R. Moreland to be postmaster at Philipp, Miss, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1913. 

MISSOURI. 


James R. Bennett to be postmaster at Branson, Mo. 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 


Office 
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©. H. Brown to be postmaster at Auxvasse, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential- January 1, 1913. 

Nelson H. Cook to be postmaster at Forest City, Mo. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 

J. H. Guitar to be postmaster at Columbia, Mo., in place of 
Edgar A. Remley. Incumbent's commission expired June 26, 
1913. 

S. A. Norrid to be postmaster at Puxico, Mo., in place of 
Thomas A. Shelton, resigned. 

Abram Stephens to be postmaster at Troy, Mo., in place of 
Solomon R. McKay. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1912. 


NEBRASKA, 


J. D. Bishop to be postmaster at Peru, Nebr., in place of Fay 
Whitfield. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 1912. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Frank P. Hobbs to be postmaster at Wolfeboro, N. H., in 
place of Arthur H. Copp. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 28, 1913. 

James H. Willey to be postmaster at Milton, N. H., in place 
of Joseph H. Avery. Incumbents 8 expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1912. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Joseph F. Farley to be postmaster at Cliffside, N. 
became presidential April 1, 1912. 

John B. Hankins to be postmaster at Pemberton, N. J., in 
place of Harry B. Ridgeway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 23, 1913. 

Waters B. Hurff to be postmaster at Bridgeton, N. J., in 
place of Morris Davis. Incumbent's commission expired June 
16, 1913. 

Wilmer J. Smith to be postmaster at Belvidere, N. J., in place 
of Charlotte O. Ketchem. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 

Charles T. White to be postmaster at Millville, N. J., in place 
of George W. Branin. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 10, 1911. 

John W. Winter to be postmaster at Allendale, N. J., in place 
2 Michael McDermott. Incumbent's commission expired July 

, 1918. 


J. Office 


NEW MEXICO. 


Malcolm Cameron to be postmaster at San Marcial, N. Mex., 
in place of Joseph McQuillin, removed, 

L. A, Chandler to be postmaster at Cimarron, N. Mex., in 
place of George M. Chandler, resigned. 

Viola Keenan Reynolds to be postmaster at Springer, N. Mex., 
in place of Louis Garcia, resigned. 

George F. Williams to be postmaster at Mogollon, N. Mex. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1913. 


NEW YORK. 


Robert S. Ames to be postmaster at Lake Placid, N. Y., in 
place of Edward L. Ware. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 

Artemas D. Barton to be postmaster at Pine Plains, N. Y., 
in place of John W. Hedges. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1913. 

Richard L. Earl to be postmaster at Honeoye Falls, N. X., in 
piace of George A. Case. Incumbent's commission expired May 
7, 1913. 

Alpheus D. Jessup to be postmaster at Florida, N. Y., in place 
of Garfield Vanderburgh, removed. 

Nellie E. Lempfert to be postmaster at Stony Brook, N. X. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1913. 

Frank ©. Lent to be postmaster at Atianta, N. Y., in place of 
Rufus R. Clement. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 
1913. 

Charles Miller to be postmaster at Baldwin, N. Y., in place of 
William J. Steele, resigned. 

Robert W. Parrish to be postmaster at Brown Station, N. X., 
in place of O. A. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
18, 1913. 

Frederick H. Payne to be postmaster at Berkshire, N. X. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1913. 

Barton L. Piper to be postmaster at Watkins, N. Y., in place 
oe 1 A. Frost. Incumbent's commission expired January 

James L. Reeve to be postmaster at Mattituck, N. X., in 
place of Henry P. Tuthill, resigned. 

Hugh Smiley te be postmaster at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., In place 
of Daniel Smiley, resigned. 


L—167 


Frederick H. Smith to be postmaster at Milton, N. X., in 
place of Frederick W. Woolsey. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired- July 23, 1913. 

Stephen R. Williams to be postmaster at Kenmore, N. Y. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


D. Earl Best to be postmaster at Warsaw, N. C., in place of 
oe B. Winders. Incumbent’s commission expires August 4, 

A. C. Link to be postmaster at Hickory, N. C., in place of 
Samuel M. Hamrick. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1911. 

John F. Saunders to be postmaster at Troy, N. C., in place 
ef L. M. Russell, resigned. 

L. T. Sumner to be postmaster at Ahoskie, N. C. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1909. 

Daniel L. Windley to be postmaster at Belhaven, N. C., in 
place of Walter C. Brinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1912. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

James J. Dougherty to be postmaster at Park River, N. Dak., 
in place of Lyman Brandt, resigned. 

Charles E. Harding to be postmaster at Churchs Ferry, 
N. Dak., in place of George C. Chambers, deceased. 

Frank Renning to be postmaster at Velya, N. Dak., in place 
of George W. Downing, removed. 

OHIO. 


W. T. Alberson to be postmaster at New Philadelphia, Ohio, in 
place of Wilson A. Korns. Incumbents commission expired 
April 13, 1912. 

Charles Lee Burns to be postmaster at Andover, Ohio, in 
place of Charles E. Ainger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1913. 

P. W. Guilday to be postmaster at Milford, Ohio, in place of 
E. B. Gatch. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1913. 

P. James McClain to be postmaster at West Carrollton, Ohio, 
in place of S. S. Connell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1913. 

I. L. McCollough to be postmaster at Butler, Ohio, in place of 
James T. McCready. Incumbent’s commissien expired June 12, 
191 

Charles H. Marshall to be postmaster at New Paris, Ohio, in 
place of Charles E. Samuels. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 12, 1913. 

Custer Snyder to be postmaster at Lorain, Ohio, in place of 
Charles Doll. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 1913. 


OKLAHOMA, 


L. B. Avant to be postmaster at Avant, Okla. 
presidential January 1, 1913. 

Marion B. Carley to be postmaster at Geary, Okla., in place 
2 tona, W. Deam, Incumbent's commission expired February 

191 

J. H. Cunningham to be postmaster at Carnegie, Okla., in 
place of Charles W. Young, resigned. 

Lee Roy Daniels to be postmaster at Hydro, Okla., in place 
of Frank W. Hungate, resigned. 

J. C. Groves to be postmaster at Porum, Okla., in place of A. J. 
Plunkett, resigned. 

W. E. Hunt to be postmaster at Thomas, Okla., in place of 
Will Huston, Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1912. 

J. E. McCutchan to be postmaster at Pawnee, Okla., in place 
of eae N. Bushorr. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 
1012. 

L. M. Nichols to be postmaster at Bristow, Okla., in place of 
Roy W. Lovett, resigned. 

John S. Thompson to be postmaster at Mulhall, Okla., in place 
of T. B. Woosley. Incumbent's commission expired May 23, 
1912. 


Office became 


OREGON. 


J. W. Boone to be postmaster at Prineville, Oreg., in place of 
William Ledford, resigned. 

Iva E. Dodd to be postmaster at St. Helens (late St. Helen}, 
Oreg., in place of Marion C. Gray, resigned, and to change name 
of office. 

Marshall W. Malone to be postmaster at Linnton, Oreg. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1913. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


John Adams to be postmaster at Vandergrift, Pa., in place of 
8. Me Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1913. 
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Charles H. Carter to be postmaster at Mount Pocono, Pa.. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1911. 


Andrew C. M. Crozier to be postmaster at Port Royal, Pa. | M. F. Barteau. 


Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 

Charles M. Harder to be postmaster at Catawissa, Pa., in 
place of C. E. Geyer. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1913. 

W. B. Reisinger to be postmaster at Wrightsville, Pa., in 
place of William H. Flora. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 14, 1912. 

Henry W. Rinehart to be postmaster at Millerstown, Pa., in 
place of Jerome B. Lahr, resigned. 

John J. Ryan to be postmaster at Centralia, Pa., in place of 
R. M. Lashelle, sr., resigned. 

PORTO RICO. 


Jose Carrera to be postmaster at Humacao, P. R., in place 
of Jose Carrera. Incumbent’s commission expired Fabruary 
11, 1913. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

W. A. Hill to be postmaster at Newberry, S. C., in place of 
Charles J. Purcell, resigned. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


John F. McGowan to be postmaster at Hartford, S. Dak., in 
place of D. A. McGillivray, resigned. 

Alfred E. Paine to be postmaster at Doland, S. Dak., in place 
of Joshua F. Wood. Incumbent's commission expired April 9; 
1913. 7 

TENNESSEE, 


Ira La F. Lemonds to be postmaster at Tiptonville, Tenn., in 
place of William J. Walker, resigned. 

Joel F. Ruffin to be postmaster at Cedar Hill, Tenn., in place 
of Joel F. Rufin. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1913. 

R. B. Schoolfield to be posmtaster at Pikeville, Tenn., in place 
of Oscar N. Vaughn, resigned. 

Wiliam Thomas to be postmaster at Brownsville, Tenn., in 
place of Frank J. Nunn. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
23, 1913. 

TEXAS. 


W. D. Armstrong to be postmaster at Alto, Tex., in place of 
Charles M. Diller. Incumbent's commission expired January 
27, 1918. 

W. P. Boyd to be postmaster at Thurber, Tex., 
Robert MeKinnon, deceased. 

G. W. Bradbury to be postmaster at Kirbyville, Tex., in place 
ef J. C. Williamson, resigned. 

August R. Gold to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Tex., in 
place of Frederick Loudon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 14, 1913. 

Charles Johnston to be postmaster at Goree, Tex., in place of 
Zachary Monroe, resigned. 

C. E. Long to be postmaster at Jourdanton, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1913. 

J. P. Sharp to be postmaster at Tioga, Tex. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1912. 

W. F. Sponseller to be postmaster at Fowlerton, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1913. 

John C. Wood to be postmaster at Big Sandy, Tex., in place 
of George A. Tohill. Incumbent’s commission expired April 21, 
1912, 


in place of 


VIRGINIA, 

Dayid W. Berger to be postmaster at Drakes Branch, Va., in 
place of W. 8. Gregory, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1912. 

D. F. Hankins to be postmaster at Houston, Va., in place of 
Charles A. Lacy, resigned. 

James S. Haile to be postmaster at Chatham, Va., in place 
of James Carter. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1911. 

WASHINGTON. 

Maury C. Hayden to be postmaster at Lind, Wash., in place 
of J. J. Merriam. Incumbent's commission expired February 
18, 1912. 

John F. May to be postmaster at Republic, Wash., in place 
of George B. Stocking. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1913. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

C. B. Riggle to be postmaster at Middlebourne, W. Va., in 
place of Harry W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 14, 1913. 


WISCONSIN. 
Gustave Keller to be postmaster at Appleton, Wis., in place of 
1 Incumbent's commission expired January “ash 
John P. Rice to be postmaster at Sparta, Wis., in place of 
Feed A. Brandt. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 28, 1913, 
SURVEYOR GENERAL OF ALASKA, } 
Charles E. Davidson to be surveyor general of Alaska. 
Posr MASTERS. 

IOWA, 
Frederick S. Anderson, Stanton. 
Willard Bucklen, Marble Rock. 
W. H. Carmody, sr., Valley Junction. 
Charles B. Clark, Ogden. ay 
J. B. Conley, Lake Mills. 
W. H. Dudley, Earlham. 
Harry C. Fox, Monona. 
William Frew, Hiteman. 
Milton Funk, Lewis. 
Reuben M. Gable, Lost Nation. 
J. S. Guynn, Traer. 
Leo L. Hamblin, Walker. 
Edwin L. Helmer, Sanborn. 
J. J. Herbster, Milford. 
Elmer Hopkins, Whiting. 
Anton Huebach, MeGregor. 
A. G. Johnson, Marshalitown. 
Peter Jungers, Hospers. 
Frank Kenney, Oxford Junction, 
Frank Kussart, Eddyville. 
A. W. Lee, Britt. 
Charles W. McCarty, Ottumwa. 
William F. McCarty, Clarence. 
Ed. McConaughey, Allerton. 
P. A. McCray, Rolfe. 
Thomas R. McKaig, Corwith. 
Jacob Meyer, Calmar. 
Frank W. Miller, Olin. 
Andrew J. Mullarky, Allison. 
Andrew T. O’Brien, Independence. 
George A. Pruitt, Blanchard. 
Joseph H. Riseley, Winthrop. 
Sam Robinson, Gravity. 
John H. Schulte, Breda. 
William D. Schulte, West Point. 
R. C. Spencer, Audubon. 
E. H. Vary, Mechanicsville. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Henry K. Bearse, Harwich. 
L. F. McNamara, Haverhill. 
Neil R. Mahoney, North Billerica. 
James H. Roach, Winchester. 
Osgood L. Small, Sagamore. 
Lawrence J. Watson, Beverly Farms. 

OHIO. 
Andrew Hiss, Norwalk. 
C. A. Weidaw, Bloomville. 

TENNESSEE, 
Henry Estill, Winchester. 
Wiley Sublett, Estill Springs. 
VIRGINIA, 

Hoge M. Brown, Radford. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn July 23, 19138. 
Posr MASTERS. 
IOWA. 
Henry Eppers to be postmaster at Montrose, Iowa. 
KANSAS. 
George A. Griggs to be postmaster at Marquette, Kans. 
NEW YORK. 

F. L. Tripp to be postmaster at Pine Plains, N. T. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, July 23, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Teach us, O God, our heavenly Father, Thy ways, make us 
apt scholars, and give us the grace to walk therein without fear 
and doubting, proving ourselyes worthy of the gifts Thou hast 
bestowed upon us and the confidence Thou hast reposed in us, 
that our inheritance may be the riches of a pure and useful 


life; and all praise shall be Thine foreyer. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 


The SPEAKER. 


stand approved. 


Mr. MANN. 


objects. 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN! 


Without objection, the Journal as read wil! 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Journal 


be approved. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 


woop] moves to approve the Journal. 


ing to that motion. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that “ the 


ayes have it.” 


Mr. MANN. A division, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
demands a division. 
Mr. MANN. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 


makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 


Chair will count. One hundred and three 


{After counting. ] 


gentlemen are present—not a quorum. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] moves that the House do now adjourn. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. MANN. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER, 


asks for the yeas and nays. 
by veas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 


[After counting.] 


affirmative. 
counted. 


in the negative. 


The question is on agree- 


The 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
Those in favor of taking the vote 


Thirty-four gentlemen have arisen in the 
Those opposed will rise and stand until they are 
[After counting.] Sixty-nine gentlemen have arisen 
Thirty-four is a sufficient number. 


The yeas 


and nays are ordered. Those in favor of the motion to adjourn 

will, when their names are called, answer “ yea“; those opposed 

will answer “nay.” 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 151, nays 59, 

answered “ present“ 7, not voting 212, as follows: 

YBAS—151. 


Abercrombie Cox Hay Morgan, La. 
Alexander Davenport Hayden Morrison 
Ashbrook Decker Heflin Murray, Okla. 
Aswell Deitrick Helvering O'Hair- 
Baker Dies Henry Oldfield 
Baltz Doolittle Holland Page 
Barkley Doremus Houston Pepper 
Bartlett Doughton Howard Phelan 
Beakes Elder Hughes, Ga. Post 

Bell, Ga. Evans Hull Quin 

Booher Fergusson Igoe Ragsdale 
Borchers Fitzgerald Jacoway Raker 
Borland Fitzb nt Johnson, Ky. Rauch 
Brockson Floyd, A Johnson, S. C. Reed 
Broussard Foster Keating Reilly, Conn, 
Brown, N. X. Fowler Keut Roddenbery 
Brown, W. Va. Gard Key, Ohio Rothermel 
Brumbaugh Garner Kirkpatrick Rucker 
Buchanan, III. Garrett, Tenn. Kono Russell 
Buchanan, Tex. Garrett, Tex. Korbly Sabath 
Bulkley George Lazaro Saunders 
Burgess Gilmore Lee, Ga. Seldomridge 
Burke, Wis. Glass Lever Sherley 
Byrnes, S. C. Goodwin, Ark. Lobeck Sims 

Byrns, Tenn. Gordon McAndrews Sisson 
Callaway Gorman McClellan Smith, Md. 
Candler, Miss. Graham, III McCoy Smith, Tex. 
Casey Gray McDermott Stedman 
Church Gregg McGillicuddy Stephens, Nebr, 
Claypool Hamlin McKellar Stephens, Tex. 
Dayton Hardwick Maguire, Nebr. Stone 
Collier Hard Mitchell Stout 


Connelly, Kans. 


ardy 
Harrison, Miss, 


Moon 


Stringer 


Sumners 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. X. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 


Anderson 


Dillon 
Dyer 
Edmonds 
Falconer 
Fess 


Adamson 
Bathrick 


Bailey 
Barchfeld 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Beall, Tex. 
Blackmon 
Bremner 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Browne, Wis, 
Browning 
Bruckner 
Burke, Pa, 
Burnett 
Butler 
Calder 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carlin 
Carr 
Carter 


Cary 
Chandler, N. X. 


Clancy 
Clark, Fla 
Cline 
Connolly, lowa 
Conry 
Cooper 
Copley 
Covington 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Cullop 
Curley 
Dale 
Danforth 
Davis, W. Va. 
Dent 
Dershem 
Dickinson 
Difenderfer 
Dixon 
Donohoe 
Donovan 


Taylor, Colo. Walsh 
Ten Eyck Watkins 
Thacher Vatson 
Underwood Weaver 
Walker Webb 
NAYS—50. 
French Lindbergh 
Gardner McGuire, Okla. 
Gillett McKenzie 
Green, Iowa Mann 
Helgesen Mapes 
Howell Mondell 
Humphrey, Wash. Morgan. Okla. 
Johnson, Utah Moss, W. Va. 
Johnson, Wash, Neeley 
Keister Norton 
Kelly, Pa. Payne 
Kennedy, Iowa Platt 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Prouty 8 
Knowland, J. R. Rupley 
La Foilette Scott 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7. 


Crisp 
Kahn 


Rubey 
Smith, J. M. C. 


NOT VOTING—212. 


Doolin. 
Drisco 
Dunn 
Dupré 
Eagan 
Eagle 
Edwards 
Esch 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 


Gallagher 
Gerry 

Gittins 
Godwin, N. C, 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
Good 


zoulden 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 

Griffin 

Gudger 
Guernsey 
Hamill 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamilton, N. X. 
Hammond 
Harrison, N. X. 


Hinds 

Hinebaugh 
Hobson 
Hoxworth 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Hulings 
Humphregs, Miss. 
Jones 


Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, Conn. 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 


Lindquist 
Linthicum 
Lloyd 
Logue 
Lonergan 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Mahan 
Maher 
Manahan 
Martin 
Merritt 
Metz 
Miller 
Montague 
Moore 
Morin 
Moss, Ind. 
Mott 
Murdock 


Patten, N. X. 
Patton, Pa, 
Peters 


So the motion to adjourn was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


For the session: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Merz with Mr. WALLIN. 
Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Sevitiy with Mr. BROWNING. 

SraypeN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minneseta. 
Fietps with Mr. LANGLEY. 
BARTLETT with Mr. BUTLER. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


AIKEN with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
Cartin with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Carter with Mr. CALDER. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Cary. 
Mr. CLINE with Mr. Cramton. 
Mr. Covineron with Mr. Frear. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. DIFENDERFER with Mr. Hayes. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Dononor with Mr. HINEBAUGH. 
EsTOPINAL with Mr. HULINGS. 


Whaley 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wingo 
Young, Tex. 


Shreve 
Sinnott 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith. Minn. 
Switzer 
Temple 


Thomas 
Thomson, III. 
Woods 

Young, N. Dak, 


Wallin 


Peterson 


Rayburn 
Reilly, Wis. 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Nev. 
Rogers 

Rouse 

Scully 

Sells 
Shackleford 
Sharp 
Sherwood 
Slayden 

Slem 

Smal 

Smith, N. X. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stanley 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens. Miss. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stevens. N. II. 
Sutherland 
Talbott, Md. 
‘Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, N. X. 
Thompson, Okla. 
Towner 
Townsend 
Tribble 

Tuttle 
Underhill 

Vv: 


Witherspoon 
Woodru 


Cuttor with Mr. CHANDLER of New York, 
Mr. Davis of West Virginia with Mr. Goop. 
Dickinson with Mr. Greene of Vermont. 
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Mr. Froop of Virginia with Mr. SLEMP. 
Mr. Prancis with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Currey with Mr. Kremer. 
Mr. Grrtrns with Mr. Larrerry. 
Mr. Gotprocte with Mr. LINDQUIST. 
Mr. Gorke with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 
Mr. Gupcer with Mr. MANAHAN. 
Mr. HAM with Mr. MARTIN. 
Mr. Hasrmonp with Mr. MILLER. 
Mr. Herts with Mr. MORIN. 
Mr. Henstey with Mr. NELSON. 
Mr. Humruneys of Mississippi with Mr. PARKER. 
Mr. Jounson with Mr. PLUMLEY. 
Mr. Jones with Mr. J. I. NoLAN. 
Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. Porter. 
Mr. Levy with Mr. Powers. 
Mr. Lewis of Maryland with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 
Mr. Lies with Mr. Samver W. SMITH., 
Mr. Perers with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. STEENERSON. 
Mr. Stevens of New Hampshire with Mr. STEPHENS of Cali- 
fornia. 
Mr. UNDERHEL with Mr. Towner. 
Mr. Waite with Mr. VARE. 
Mr. Montracvur with Mr. VOLSTEAD, 
Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. WILDER. 
Mr. Wurracre with Mr. Wooprvurr. 
Mr. Parren of New York with Mr. Morr. 
Mr. Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. MADDEN. 
Mr. Harrtson of New York with Mr. LANGHAM. 
Mr. Krrenix with Mr. ForpNey. 
Mr. Ferris with Mr. HAUGEN. 
Mr. Epwarps with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
Mr. Tarnorr of Maryland with Mr. MERRITT. . 
Mr. Durscorl with Mr. GUERNSEY. 4 
Mr. Conry with Mr. DUNN. 
Mr. Canrrizt with Mr. DANFORTH. 
Mr. DALE with Mr. Avis. 
Mr. PALMER with Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. MURDOCK. 
Mr. RICHARDSON with Mr. Escu. 
Mr. O’SHAUNESSY with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Rusty with Mr. HAWLEY. 
Mr. Drxon of Indiana with Mr. GRIEST. | 
Mr. Fintey with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 
Mr. Lioyp with Mr. SELLS. 
Mr. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. GREENE of Massa- 
chusetts. 
. BARNHART with Mr. ANTHONY. 
. Beart of Texas with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
. BLACKMON with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 
. Crise with Mr. HINDS. 
„ Rarney with Mr. Parron of Pennsylvania. 
. ADAIR with Mr. AIN Ex. 
. Farson with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
. BurNETT with Mr. COPLEY. 
. Dupré with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
. DENT with Mr. KAHN. 
Mr. MIrcHELL with Mr. WINSLOW. 
Until August 6: 
Mr. ALLEN with Mr. J. M. ©. Sir (except banking and 
currency). 
Until July 26: 
Mr. PapGetr with Mr. Ronznrs of Massachusetts. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Thursday, July 24, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination of 
Lorain Harbor, Ohio, with a view to widening, deepening, and 
straightening the channel of Black River (H. Doc. No. 160); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination of St. 
Louis River, Minn. and Wis., with a view to redredging the 
artificial channel in said river from the foot of Peterson Islands, 
near Fond du Lac, to Dubray Creek (H. Doc. No. 162); to the 
Committee on Riyers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration. 


3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination and 
survey of Herring Bay and Rockhole Creek, Fairhaven, Md. 
(H. Doc. No. 161); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

4, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Attorney General, submit- 
ting an estimate of deficiency in appropriation for printing and 
binding for the Supreme Court of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 159) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $50,000 
for employment of additional assistant attorneys and other 
employees in the office of the Assistant Attorney General for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 158); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 7083) to create a bureau of 
labor safety in the Department of Labor; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 7084) to amend the postal laws 
pertaining to the second elass of mail matter; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 7085) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to provide transportation and coal- 
mine development in the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7086) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to amend sections 2291 and 2297 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to home- 
steads,” approved June 6, 1912; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7087) to waive the 
age limit for admission to the Pay Corps of the United States 
Navy in the case of Rufus B. Langsford; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7088) granting 
a pension to Susanna Hahn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7089) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Farishon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7090) granting a pension to Louvina Mays; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 7091) for the relief of 
C. E. Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 7092) to waive the age limit 
for admission to the Pay Corps of the United States Navy in 
the case of Harry W. Crider; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 7093) granting 
an increase of pension to D. B. Foote; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7094) for the 
relief of James O’Brien; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club, Nashville, Tenn., favoring the passage of 
legislation abolishing the Commerce Court; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the Pennsylvania Pharma- 
ceutical Association, favoring the passage of legislation giving 
the President of the United States or the United States Com- 
missioner of Patents authority to suspend a product patent that 
can be manufactured by an entirely new process; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the United States Life Insurance 
Co. in the city of New York, protesting against the passage of 
the proposed amendment exempting mutual life insurance com- 
panies from the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
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By Mr. LAFFERTY: Petition of the United National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office Clerks, Portland, Oreg., protesting against 
the passage of any amendment to the Reilly eight-hour law; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Brotherhood of Loco- 


motive Firemen and Enginemen, favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 4, in the interest of seamen; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Petition of sundry residents of Douglas, 
Wyo., protesting against the enactment of legislation of the 
character proposed in House bill 23133, Sixty-second Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEARY: Petition of the First National Bank of 
Ozone Park, New York City, protesting against the depreciation 
of any of their assets; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. l 
By Mr. SCULLY : Petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Firemen and Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring equipment of 
road engines with electric headlights and safety boilers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring the passage of legislation for 
a restriction of immigration to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the National Life Insurance Co. of the United 
States of America, of Chicago, III., protesting against life insur- 
ance funds in the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the Banana Buyers’ Protective Association 
of New York City, protesting against a duty on bananas; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the New York Zoological Society, favoring 
the clause prohibiting importation of egrets, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring improvement in living con- 
ditions of our seamen; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petitions of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Switchmen’s Union, against the enactment of a 
workmen’s compensation law; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, July 24, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical Association, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for a suspension of a product patent if it 
can be shown that the product patented can be made by process 
of manufacture that is entirely new and original, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a memorial of the 
Plainfield Branch of the New Jersey Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage 
to women, which was referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mr. CLAPP presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
were referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from the Philadelphia Bag Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., remon- 
strating against the adoption of the provision of the adminis- 
trative section of the pending tariff bill which would have the 
effect of excluding from the United States practically all burlap 
manufactured abroad, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

TARIFF DUTY ON LIME AND CEMENT. 

Mr. OLIVER. I present a letter from Mr. David M. Kirk, a 
prominent merchant and manufacturer of Wampum, Pa., on the 
subject of the proposed duty of 5 per cent ad valorem on lime 
and Portland cement. I ask that the letter be printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WAMPUM, Pa., June 26, 1918. 
Hon. _Grorcs T. OLT 


VER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Mx Dear SENATOR OLIVER: Like yourself I am sometimes of the 
opinion that it is not wise to say very much to the present Congress 
relative to tariff, and I beg to ask your advice as to what to do, 


F pan in foreign countries, and the 


It is very rare, so far as I recollect, that in such matters I have put 
in a protest on tariff; but I feel that in the matter of duty on lime 
and Portland cement, in which I have interests, the d wig os = 


great producer of Portland cement, outside of the United Staves, and 
Wages and every feature of cost, except fuel. is so much lower than in 
the United States that I can only foresee a very serious problem for the 
Portland cement manufacturers in the United States. am unable to 
believe that American workmen will ever consent to work for the wages 
t scarcity of labor in this coun- 
will leave the manufacturers Portland cement in a very difficult 
position. therefore beg to inquire as to whether you know of any 
channel which is right and proper through which this matter can be 
presented with the ope of doing some good. 

I te te that interested manufacturers of Portland cement 
could take e in the form of 8 etc., against such a duty, and 
I understand the cement people have done so very thoroughly, and my 
latest advice is that they have done so unsuccessfully. ement being 
a low-priced article, 5 per cent ad valorem is a very, very small mar- 

and which is entirely wiped out when taking into consideration the 
uctuations of fuel and labor alone. 

From information I have received, the oer should be 5 cents per 100 
pounds, which would make a reduction of 12 cents per barrel. 

if ever there was a time when Pennsylvania needed your hearty, 
earnest effort cn her part it certainly is the present time. 

In writing this letter I will refrain from arguments, etc., and I have 
written you very, very briefly, considering the importance of the mat- 
ter, and I most earnestly beseech you to think the matter over and 
write me what you think can be done. 

I understand this matter will be disposed of in the conference com- 
mittee, and I am so unable to understand why such a duty has been 
arrived at that I am at sea. However, I will present no reflections nor 
discussions ; but it does seem to me that the present administration is 
unwarranted in many things. 

kind regards, and hoping to hear from you by return mail, I 


beg to remain, 
Yours, respectfully, Davip M. KIRK. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 


consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2818) granting an increase of pension to Jackson 
pour (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 2819) to reimburse Edward H. Collins, postmaster 
of Bedford, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, for postal savings stamps 
stolen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2820) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Fifer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 
A bill (S. 2821) for the relief of Americus A. Gordon (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. JONES: 
A bill (S. 2822) to reimburse the Port Angeles City Dock Co. 
for damage done to the dock of that company by the U. S. reve- 
nue cutter Snohomish; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McLEAN submitted 13 amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE submitted an amendment authorizing the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to allow the accounts of the 
United States marshal for the district of Connecticut amounts 
paid by him from the appropriation pay for bailiffs, ete., intended 
to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE. 


Mr. O’'GORMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
141) which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the Government of Austria has invited the Government of the 
United States to be represented by official delegates at the fourteenth 
session of the International Statistical Institute to be held at Vienna 
September 7 to 13, 1913: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Department of State is authorized to accept this 
invitation and appoint one or more official delegates to represent the 
United States at this session of the International Statis Institute, 
provided such arrangement can be made without requiring any special 
appropriation for the purpose. 


STATUE OF ZACHARIAH CHANDLER. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, there is on the calendar a 
notice given by my colleague [Mr. Surrzg of Michigan] that 
on July 28, at 3 o'clock p. m., he would call up Senate resolu- 
tion No. 119. I desire to state at this time that in order that 
it may not interfere with other business this order will be post- 
poned. I shall ask to have it postponed until a time to be fixed 
later, after my colleague returns. 

I desire also at this time to announce that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the morning business, I shall address the 
Senate on the pending tariff bill. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed by the 
Secretary that the resolution itself fixes July 28. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am giving notice now that I shall ask 
to have that postponed, so that it will not interfere with the 
tariff debate which will come on, because it will not be con- 
sidered at that time. 


PRINTING OF MAP IN RECORD. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to call up the mo- 
tion to reconsider which was presented a few days ago in 
reference to the order which appears on page 2571 of the 
Record. I entered a motion to reconsider, and I move a recon- 
sideration of the yote by which that order was agreed to. I 
think it will take no debate. 

I will state that as soon as the motion was made the matter 
was submitted to the Joint Committee on Printing and the 
map has been ordered printed by the committee. I simply want 
to have the yote reconsidered in order that we may leave the 
matter as it stood before without setting any dangerous prece- 
dent. If the motion to reconsider is granted, I will ask that 
the order be referred to the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS rose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from North Carolina 
desire to interrupt? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to inquire of the Senator from 
Florida if he thinks this will lead to any debate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will not lead to debate, I will say to 
the Senator. I desire to make a single observation. 

I think the Senator from Florida, perhaps, is a little inac- 
curate in saying that the so-called diagram is being printed 
because of the action taken by the Joint Committee on Printing. 
I am informed that the Printing Office recognized the fact that 
the Senate itself had authority to order it and they proceeded 
to execute that order. 

But I have no disposition to obstruct the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Florida and will content myself with simply observing 
that I hope the Senator from Florida, who is chairman of the 
committee, and a very industrious Senator, will offer an amend- 
ment to the existing statute giving the Joint Committee on 
Printing explicit authority in words over illustrations. It does 
not appear in the present law. 

I do not oppose the reconsideration, Mr. President, and hope 
that it will prevail. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to ob- 
struct the motion if the object of it is to determine that the 
question was wrongfully decided by the Senate a few days 
since. I think it was decided exactly right and like it should be 
decided at all times when so raised. 

If it is the purpose simply to reserve the question for fur- 
ther consideration by having a pro forma motion to recon- 
sider entered, that will be satisfactory to me; but I am not 
going to permit this occasion to pass, carrying with it the 
assumption that the decision on that occasion was wrong. As 
nearly as I know anything I know it was right. If it is the 
intention of the Senator from Florida to ask that the matter 
may be disposed of pro forma and to reserve for future action 
the determination of the matter I do not think I shall inter- 
pose any objection. If that is not the purpose—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. My purpose is simply to have the matter 
stand as it stood before that action, without reference to the 
correctness or incorrectness of the action. 

I will state that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] ad- 
dressed a communication to the Joint Committee on Printing; 
that this matter came up in regular order and was acted on; 
that the request was granted in regular order; and that the 
printing of the map has been ordered. I simply want to leave 
that order stand. I will be very glad to act on the suggestion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire at a later time and con- 
sider some specific matter of legislation on that subject. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, The request of the Senator from 
Florida is a little broader than the mere application by the 
Senator from Iowa to the committee. The question in its 
breadth does not belong to any Senator nor is it to be controlled 
by any particular request. It involves the right of the Senate 
to control its own Recorp; and when that is seriously denied 
I think an occasion has arisen when the Senate ought to debate 
it and know just exactly what is being done. 

I realize that we are working under some pressure here this 
morning. I do not desire to disturb the prescribed order. For 


that reason, if it is understood that the motion to reconsider 
is adopted by consent and without prejudice to the question, I 
shall interpose no further objection. Otherwise I shall desire 
to be heard. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire that it shall assume that attitude, 
especially in view of the fact that we are really discussing a 
inoot question. The matter has been disposed of in accordance 
with the desires and wishes of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if it is not a fact 
that this table, as I call it—diagram, as the Senator calls it— 
is already prepared in the Printing Office. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I believe it is; and I will say to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire that instead of the supposed cost being 
about $5, the cost will be $43.80. But it is a valuable document, 
1 5 that shows the use of referring the question to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That, of course, will not bankrupt the 
Treasury in these days of prosperity. But I join with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas in saying that I do not concede that the Sen- 
ate took any improper or rash action in determining the mat- 
ter as they did. At the same time, I do not wish to say a single 
additional word. I do not think it is worth spending a great 
deal of time on. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I could not hear clearly what 
the Senator from Arkansas said about the Senator from Iowa. 
I think I caught a suggestion that I had agreed to something. 
I would be glad if his attention were called to it and he weuld 
tell me what his understanding was. I notice, however, that he 
is engaged. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I beg pardon. I did not under- 
stand that the Senator was addressing remarks to me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I could not hear clearly what the Senator 
from Arkansas said, but I caught the idea that he thought I 
had agreed to something with regard to this matter. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I do not think you agreed to any- 
thing, except that after the action of the Senate directing the 
publication of the map as prepared by the Senator you then ad- 
dressed a communication to the Joint Committee on Printing 
making a request that that committee should grant the same 
thing. That is what I understood. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did address a communication to the Com- 
mittee on Printing at the suggestion 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Why did not the Senator deem 
the action of the Senate sufficient to justify the incorporation of 
the map into his remarks? 

Mr. CUMMINS. At the suggestion of the committee. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator must have had some 
doubt about the authority of the Senate to give the direction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have had nothing to do with the authority 
of the Senate. I have not asked that it be reconsidered or 
revised. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. But the whole question arose in 
connection with the request and the motion made by the Senator 
from Iowa that a map be printed in the Recor», and if it turns 
out that the Senator subsequently addressed a communication 
to one of the creatures of this body asking that the action of 
the Senate should be confirmed by the request of that body I 
think it presents a question that might be discussed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Arkansas does not re- 
member the RECORD. I asked the consent of the Senate, and 
said at the same time that I expected to secure the approval of 
the Committee on Printing, or hoped to secure it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The only difference is I do not 
think the approval of the Committee on Printing is required 
when the Senate has ordered that certain things are to be 
published in the RECORD. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I made no motion to direct it to be done. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know the Chair put the motion, but I did 
not make the motion. It is a matter of entire indifference to 
me what is done with it, but I wanted to be clear in my under- 
standing of what the Senator from Arkansas said. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I thought the Senator had made 
the motion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas if he does not think the joint committee of the 
two Houses has some authority in the matter? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am not going to undertake to 
settle that question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Does the Senator think the 
Senate can direct it? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. A great many think the Senate 
can direct it. It is being done, at any rate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Direct the joint committee of 
the two Houses? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am only dealing with the 
ei we had before us when it was disposed of by the 

enate. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, it has been impossible on 
this side of the Chamber to hear more than a small part of 
what has been said on the other side of the Chamber about 
this matter. It is one in which there is quite a lively interest, 
and I should like to know what the Senator from Florida is 
asking here at this time in regard to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I entered a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the order was agreed to directing that the map 
should be printed in the Recorp, and the motion to reconsider 
is the pending motion. My purpose will be then—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator has asked that the motion 
be considered at this time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. I am calling up that motion. The 
motion went over at the time and is pending, and I am calling 
up the motion to reconsider the vote whereby that order was 
agreed to. Then I propose to follow that up with a further 
motion that the order be referred to the Joint Committee on 
Printing, which, as I said, has practically already disposed of 
the matter. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If this first motion is a mere matter of 
form, so that the question may come before the Senate on its 
merits, I do not know that I have any particular objection to it; 
but if it is to be considered on its merits before it is disposed 
of, I shall want to be heard, because I am one who agrees 
entirely with the Senator from Arkansas. I am decidedly 
opposed to haying what, it seems to me, is an elementary right 
of the Senate to say what shall or shall not go into its RECORD 
put into the hands of a joint committee, a part of which is 
connected with another body. I do not believe we are ready 
to surrender our right to decide here in the Senate a question 
of that kind, and if the question is being considered on its 
merits I certainly want to know it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not now, and I hope the Senator will 
forego any discussion and leave the matter open, as it was 
before the question came up, because that particular point is 
really a moot question at this time. Mr. President, I call for 
a vote on the motion to reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Florida to reconsider the vote by which the 
order was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Now I move that the order, which appears 
on page 2571 of the Recorp, be referred to the Joint Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it would be better if the Senator 
should not make that motion. The diagram is already printed, 
and it will appear in the speech of the Senator from Iowa. 
Why, after it has become an accomplished fact, we should send 
an order to the Joint Committee on Printing and have it com- 
municate with the Public Printer on a subject that has alread 
been attended to, I can not understand. > 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very wall. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator to let the matter 
rest as it is. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
where it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator leaves that subject, I 
understand the motion to reconsider has prevailed. That now 
brings the original motion before the Senate. Does the Senator 
intend to let it stand in that way? 

Mr. FLETCHER. As it now stands, the order of the Senate 
is that the vote be reconsidered whereby that order was agreed 
to. Therefore the order itself is pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the motion itself is now before the 
Senate, after we have voted to reconsider the vote by which it 
was adopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is now before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. The motion stands now just as it did on the 
original order which was voted on, and it ought to be disposed 
of one way or the other, ought it not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was proposing to dispose of it, but, upon 
objection being made, I am prepared to leave it just as it 
stands. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is wrong, we ought to vote it down, but 
it seems to me that it is now in a peculiar light, with a motion 
pending before the Senate, which always will be pending, unless 
we dispose of it one way or the other. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am willing to have it put on the cal- 
endar under Rule FX, and I ask that it go to the calendar under 
Rule IX. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will go to 
the calendar. 


RURAL BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a public document an address by Charles Hall Davis, of 


I will not press it. I will leave it 


Petersburg, Va., delivered at Lake Toxaway, N. C., July 12, 
1913, before the South Carolina Bankers’ Association, on the 
subject of rural banking and currency reform (S. Doc. No. 140), 
and also to have printed as a public document an address, like- 
wise delivered by Mr. Davis, at Asheville, N. C., on the occasion 
of its seventeenth annual convention, before the North Carolina 
Bankers’ Association and representatives of the committees on 
rural finance of the various State bankers’ associations of the 
Southern States (S. Doc. No. 141). 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Florida 
how many public documents have already been printed upon 
this one subject? 

Mr. FLETCHER. These are the only documents which I 
have offered to be printed on this particular subject; and, so 
far as I know, this is the only discussion of any specific plan 
for the establishment of rural banks in this country. I desire 
to have the matter in shape for the committees that are con- 
sidering at present the banking and currency bills which are 
pending. I think these addresses are valuable contributions 
to the subject, and I know of no subject of greater importance, 
especially to the agricultural people of the country, than the 
subject of agricultural banks and cooperation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my memory is that there have 
been a great number of articles upon this identical subject 
printed as public documents; and, if I am not mistaken, they 
would form a large book if they were all brought together. I 
am not going to object to the printing of these two addresses, 
but I believe the time has arrived when we should refuse to 
print as a public document every speech which is delivered upon 
this subject. 5 

Mr. FLETCHER. I agree with the Senator from Utah, and 
I am very careful about asking for the printing of public doeu- 
ments. I know the study that Mr. Davis has given this subject 
and I know the work he has spent upon it. A part of it has 
been at my request and suggestion. I know how thoroughly 
he has gone into it, and J know that this is a very valuable con- 
tribution, bringing the subject up to date. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator will permit me to remark 
that while there is a vast amount of literature, monographs, 
and treatises, making a large library, collected by the Monetary 
Commission and from other sources, there is comparatively 
little in all that collection which relates to cooperative farmers’ 
banks. It is a question of wide interest; one toward which the 
public is looking for information; and comparatively the litera- 
ture is scant. I think a commission is now investigating that 
system abroad. I therefore hope the Senate will not be illib- 
eral in allowing documents upon that particular subject to be 
printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There have been various reports made 
and bulletins and documents printed; but, as the Senator from 
South Dakota suggests, the literature on this particular phase 
of the matter is very limited and very meager, I must say. 
The commission which spent three months studying this sub- 
ject in certain European countries where systems which have 
been of vast benefit to the agricultural development of those 
countries are in operation is on its way home and will 


arrive in New York next Saturday, after spending months in 


the study of the subject; and this is in line with their work. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not propose to antagonize the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida, but I should like the Senator 
to state who Mr. Davis is and what his qualifications are. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Davis is a distinguished lawyer of 
some twenty-odd years’ experience, residing in Petersburg, Va. 
He has had such experience as acquaints him with this par- 
ticular subject, I think, in a way that makes his work quite 
important. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply desire to add that I presume 
during the last three months I have received through the mail at 
least 25 “sure cures” for currency evils, and I have in several 
instances been requested to ask that they be printed as public 
documents. I neither have read the documents which have been 
sent to me, nor have I made the request that I was asked to 
make. 

While I think this contribution may be of sufficient consequence 
to have it printed as a Sennte document, yet I am constantly 
impressed, as I sit here from day to day, with the feeling that 
we are printing a great deal of material that is of very little 
concern to the Government or of advantage to us as legislators. 
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Mr. President, the Senator vouches that Mr. Davis, while a 
lawyer, has given great study to this problem, which is one of 
banking in a certain direction, and I certainly will not object 
to the printing, but will only warn the Senate that I think they 
are running riot in this matter of printing the opinions of all 
sorts and conditions of people on every possible subject under 
the heavens. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I quite agree with the Senator, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in general, and I wish to be careful in that direction my- 
self. I know that these addresses were prepared with great care 
by Mr. Davis, at the request, in one instance, of the North Caro- 
lina Bankers’ Association, and, in avother instance, at the re- 
quest of the South Carolina Bankers’ Association, and they are, 
I think, quite important. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Florida if in these addresses there is set out any specific statute 
of foreign countries where this system of banking has been in 
vogue in the past, and whether any concrete form of statute is 
suggested in either of the addresses? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are no statutes of foreign countries 
set out in either address; but there is a proposed plan which 
is outlined and developed and the reasons given why that plan 
would be effective. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very glad to hear the Senator say that, 
because in my investigation of this subject, which has been as 
exhaustive as I have had time to make it, I have not found 
in the literature in reference to the matter what I deemed to be 
practical suggestions that would assist in framing any legisla- 
tion on the subject. I believe it is of great importance, and 
I am convinced that in other countries they have developed in 
this respect to the benefit of the agriculturists. I think we 
might well study it, and I welcome any suggestion from any 
honest source looking to some practical legislation on the sub- 
ject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Florida? The Chair hears none, and the 
addresses referred to by him will be printed as public docu- 
ments, 

ADDRESS OF R. c. MILLIKEN. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, a few days ago I asked 
unanimous consent that an address by Mr. R. C. Milliken relat- 
ing to the question of banks and bank currency be printed in 
the Record. It was at that time objected to by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], but he has informed me since 
that he desired to withdraw his objection. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Colorado who is the author of the address? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. R. C. Milliken. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What are his qualifications to discuss the 
subject? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. He is somewhat of a specialist on matters 
relating to finance. I haye read the address, which is a very 
able one. I will say to the Senator from New Hampshire that 
I have also received a great many documents on this subject 
from various persons, one of which proposes to issue 
$5,000,000,000 of currency, and another which proposes to make 
the standard of value the kilowatt hour, but of course I have 
not asked that they be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado 
undoubtedly knows that the experts on finance who are flooding 
us with these documents are about as numerous as the autumnal 
leaves of Vallombrosa, and they are confusing a good deal the 
minds of those of us who take the trouble to read them. But 
if the Senator feels that this gentleman is really an expert 
and that his opinions are worthy of more than ordinary con- 
sideration I will not object to the request. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it has been suggested to 
me that I ask that the paper be printed as a public document, 
instead of being printed in the Recorp, and I change my re- 
quest to that extent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I shall have to object to 
the address being printed as a public document. I think there 
may be a reason, if the Senator desires it personally, to have 
it in the Recorp, but I object to having it printed as a 
document. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well, then, let the request stand that 
it be printed in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the address 
being printed in the Recorp? The Chair hears none, and 
that order is made. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Address of R. C. Milliken, monetary statist of Washington, de! 
under the direction of the educational bureau of the Sexe Mend 
Christian Association, April 11, 1913, entitled “The views of Presi- 
dent Jackson respecting the so-called central bank.” 


I very much doubt if the views of any really prominent public man 
on so vital a question were ever more misunderstood than those of 
President Jackson e the so-called central bank. He favored the 
principle of a central bank, but opposed and destroyed the institution 
which failed to carry out the peruse of its creation. I direct your 
Congress of July 10, 1945, in which he vetoed the act to recent the 

of July is „In w e ve e act to r ar 
Unia 1 Baana $ 18 

g nk of the United States is in many respects convenient f 
the Government and useful to the people. Entertaining this opinion 
and ee with the belief that some of the powers and privi- 
leges posse by the existing bank are unauthorized by the Constitu- 
tion, subversive of the rights of the States, and dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the people, I felt it my duty at an early period of my adminis- 
tration to call the attention of Congress to the practicabllity of 
organizing an institution combining all its advantages and obviating 
those objections. I sincerely regret that in the act before me I can 
88 none of pe m anea aa a the mek poe rok which are 

A my opinion, to. make compatible wi ustice, with 
sound policy, or with the Constitution of our country.” 5 á 


WHAT PLAN DID JACKSON HAVE IN MIND TO RECOMMEND TO CONGRESS? 


That language is too clear for argument. He admits favoring the 
principle. e was called on to aor or veto a specific act to re- 
charter a particular bank which d already forfeited its right to 
exist. It was not incumbent on him to set forth in that veto messa 
the specific provisions which such a charter should contain for è 
protection of the public interests. He need not have said he belleved 
such an institution was “convenient for the Government and useful 
to the people. However, he did not stop with that gratuitous ad- 
mission, but went further and said he felt it was his duty at an 
early period of his administration to submit a plan to Congress which 
not only would obviate the objections of the charter he vetoed, but 
omne Ca advantages which would render it an instrumentality for 

It shall my object this even to point out to you, in the light 
of the history of those times; the plan which I believe Jackson had in 
mind to submit to Congress. It was “at an early period” of his 
administration that he says this duty manifest itself to his 
judgment. It becomes necessary, therefore, to consider some of the 
events of that period. Two years before he was inaugurated President 
there was published in London a most important treatise on banking, 
one which to this day is a standard authority on banking in every 
country having international commerce. It gave to its author, James 
W. Gilbart, F. S., great renown as a monetary thinker. It made 
him so famous that some of the ablest financiers of the British 
metropolis 1 him with funds and induced him to return to that 
elty of his birth and early banking experience and organize the first 
of the London aes joint-stock banks. No greater compliment was 
ever paid to a thinker than that compliment d to Gilbart by those 
London capitalists. It is no easy matter to induce 2 to finance 
a new project, but it is well-nigh Impossible to induce capital to 
engage in a lawsuit, and that is just what Gilbart’s project meant. 
He had to destroy the monopol then enjoyed by the Bank of England 
before he could put his principles into operation. What a fight he 
made! It was against the most powerful corporation in the world at 
that time, the Bank of England. In the beginning he had no influential 
persons to aid him, but after fighting in all the courts of England, 
though losing his legal battle, he so educated the public that Parlia- 
ment came to his rescue and destroyed the monopoly of the Bank of 
2 and then it was that Gilbart came into possession of his 
rights—the right to do a necessary and useful business in a free 
country. 

Jackson was not a monetary expert—that As, he did not possess 
accurate detailed information on monetary affairs, on which he had 
given deep and sustained thought—something which carries a conviction 
that makes a man fight to the last ditch, as Gilbart did. But it 13 
most unreasonable to suppose that some of the political economists of 
this country failed to direct Jackson's attention to the principles advo- 
cated by Gilbart, for those two great men had one important interest 
in common—the destruction of bank monopoly. I believe that Jackson 
“at an early period of (his) administration,” when his attention was 
first directed to Gilbart’s puilosophy, had it in mind to recommend to 
Congress the principles advocated by that great pers of credit, 
but as his time was engrossed with other important public duties those 
early-formed views—not convictions—passed from his mind. He 
doubtless retained enough to be convinced he was 8 justified 
in vetoing that act to recharter his implacable foe, the United States 
Bank. 


HOW GILBART’S PHILOSOPHY MUST HAVE INFLUENCED JACKSON’S MIND, 
It is necessary, therefore, to call attention to some of the important 


“truths announced at that 8 i 3 He contended that the 
a 


merchant was the permanent re or of the interest on money, the 
immediate regulator being the proportion existing between the supply 
and the demand. This is what he wrote: 

“ Sir Josiah Child, in his excellent essay on Trade, accuses the ‘ new- 
fashioned bankers’ of being the main cause of keeping the interest of 
money at least 2 per cent higher than otherwise it would be; for by 
allowing their itors 6 per cent they make moneyed men sit down 
lazily with so high an interest and not push into commerce with their 
money, as they certainly would do were it at 4 or 3 per cent, as in Hol- 
land. This high interest also keeps the price of land at so low as 15 
years’ purchase. It also makes money scarce in the country, seeing that 
the trade of bankers being only in London, it very much drains the 
ready money from all other parts of the kingdom.” 

That we may be able to judge of these accusations, it will be neces- 

to make some observations upon those circumstances which influ- 
ences the rate of interest. 

It has been the opinion of most of our political economists that the 
rate of interest is regulated by the rate of profit. This sentiment has, 
however, been attacked. It has been contended that the rate of inter- 
est is not influenced by the average rate of profit, but by the moneyed 
capital in the market, compared with the wants of borrowers. In other 
words, that the price of money is influenced by the proportion between 
the demand and the supply. 
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This sentiment is undoubtedly right, but it does not overthrow the 
reposition against which it is advanced. The price of money or of the 
oan of money is, no doubt, like the price of other commodity, regu- 
lated at any particular time by the proportion between the supply and 
the demand. But does not the rate of profit regulate the supply and 
the demand? Will any commercial man borrow money when he must 
give a higher interest for it than he can profit by its use? Or will any 
man lend money at a very low interest when by engaging in business 
he can make a very high profit? It is true that on particular occa- 
sions and under particular circumstances some individuals may do this, 
but not permanently and universally. It is obvious, then, that a high 
rate of interest in proportion to profits increases the supply of money 
and diminishes the demand, and a low rate of interest in proportion to 
profits increases the demand for the loan of money and diminishes the 
supply. The rate of interest, therefore, is ultimately regulated by the 
rate of profits. i 

When we say the price of cotton is regulated by the cost of P herds 
we do not mean to deny that the market price of cotton is fixed by the 
3 between the demand and the rey ag On the contrary, this 
s admitted; but, then, it is contended that the supply itself is regu- 
lated by the cost of production. If the market price of cotton were so 
low as not to furnish the wer a fair average of profit on the capital 
employed, then would capital be removed after a while from the culti- 
vation of cotton to some other employment? And if the price of cotton 
were so man as to furnish more than a fair 3 1 of profit, then 
after a while more capital will find its way into that employment, the 
supply would be increased, and the price would fall; but it is only by 
influencing the supply that the cost of production may be the same for 
a number of years, the price may be perpetually varying. The price 
may from a variety of causes be in a state of constant vibration; but it 

can not permanently deviate on one side or the other much beyond the 
line marked out by the cost of production. 

It is the same with money. It is subject to perpetual fluctuations 
from the proportion between the demand and the suprly, but it does not 
deviate far from the line marked out by the rate of profit. For the rate 
of profit not only influences the supply (as with cotton), but also influ- 
ences the demand. 

The above reasoning is founded on the supposition that those who 
borrow money borrow it for the purpose of investing it in trade or of 
making a profit og its use. But this is not always the case; and is 
never the case with the gyverninent of a country, who always borrows 
for the purpose of spending. Now, we can form a judgment as to 
what portion of his profits a merchant is willing to give for the loan 
of a sum of money, but we can form no judgment as to the conduct of a 
profligate rake who wants money to spend on his follies. A king or a 
government is In the same state. 

They will borrow money as cheaply as they can; but at all events 
money they will have. We can not therefore infer that, because 
Charles II gave at times to the new-fashioned bankers 30 per cent for 
money, the average rate of proni exceeded 30 per cent. May not, then. 
those advances to the king have had the effect of raising the interest of 
money and thus justify the accusations of Sir Josiah Child? 

When a number of commercial men borrow money of one another, 
the permanet regulator of the rate of interest is the rate of profit: 
and the immediate regulator is the proportion between the demand and 
the supply. But when a new party comes into the market, who has no 
common Interest with them, who does not borrow money to trade with 
but to spend, the permanent regulator (the rate of profit) loses its influ- 
ence, and the sole regulator is then the proportion between the demand 
and the supply. The loans to the king created a much greater demand 
for money, and the rate of interest consequently rose. hese demands 
were so great an amount and were so frequently repeated that the rate 
of interest became permanently high. Many individuals would no doubt 
(as Sir Josiah Child states they did) withdraw their capital from trade 
and live upon the interest of their money. And others who were in 
business would employ their superfluous capital in lending it at interest, 
rather than in extending their business. Those commercial men who 
now wanted to borrow money must give a higher interest for it than 
they did before. To enable themselves to do this they must charge 
a higher profit on their goods. Thus, then, in the artificial state of the 
money market it ae reasonable to Sp that the rate of interest 
may have regulated the rate of pony instead of the rate of profit regu- 
lating the rate of interest, which is the natural state. 


CLASS OF MERCHANTS WHO ARE PERMANENT REGULATORS OF INTEREST 
RATE. 


Gilbart was very clear in all his statements, and left nothing to con- 
jecture as to the class of merchants who are the permanent regulators 
of the interest on money, namely, those merchants buying seasonable 
articles for a consumptive rather th: 
what_he wrote on that: 

“ Between the producer and the consumer of any commodity there 
are generally two or more parties, who are merchants or dealers. The 
demand for any commodity is either a speculative or a consumptive de- 
mand. The demand by the consumers who purchase for immediate use 
is always a consumptive demand, But if the commodity purchased be 
not intended for immediate use, but is purchased at any given time 
merely because the purchaser apprehends that its price will advance, 
then is that demand a speculative demand. So if a merchant purchase 
of a manufacturer or a farmer such a H of commodities as in 
the ordinary course of his trade he is Koni to require, that demand 
may be considered a consumptive demand; but if in expectation of a 
rise in price he fills his warehouses with goods for which he has no 
immediate sale, then is that demand a speculative demand. A specula- 
tion, then, is that kind of traffic in which the dealer ex s to realize 
a profit, not by the ordinary course of trade, but by the intervention of 
some fortuitous circumstance that shall change the price of the com- 
modity in which he deals. 

“A speculation in any commodity, therefore, is occasioned by some 
opinion that may be formed of its future pace It is well known that 
the price of commodities is gorem by the proportion that may exist 
between the supply and the demand. Whatever increases the supply or 
diminishes the demand will lower the price, and, on the contrary, what- 
ever diminishes the supply or increases the demand will advance the 


price. 
When Gilbart thus wrote, the Bank of England, like the United 

States Bank, was controlled by bankers who were selling credit for 
rofit and not as the permanent regulator of the interest rate, as is 
he practice with that institution at present. Before the Bank of Eng- 

land became a real bank of commerce panics occurred with the same 

frequency in the United Kingdom that they do now in the United 
ates. 


an a speculative deman Listen to 


THE VOTING UNIT IN CONTROL OF THE HEAD OF THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 

In considering the control of any corporation, especially the head of 
the credit system, we should not begin with the executive officers or the 
directors—the on arent body—but must go to the very source of con- 
trol, the flesh and blood which elect the directorate, because the director 
of a corporation is a business politician and may be relied on to exe- 
cute the will of those electing him to office. The amount of bank stock 
required to qualify the electors—voting units—of the central banks of 
— France, and pe as are charter provisions, but the other 
qualifications are regulat in other ways, usually by by-laws. The 
bank-stock interest of the Bank of England elector is 82.500 (500 
pounds); the Bank of Belgium's is $2,000 (10,000 francs); while the 
electors of the Bank of France comp its 200 largest stockholders not 
possessing some disqualifying interest. ‘Those bank stocks are at a 
premium, so it Li gag an expenditure of $8,140 to purchase an elec- 
torship in the Bank of England and $8,685 in the Bank of Belgium. 

“GREAT MERCHANT” QUALIFICATION OF THE VOTING UNIT. 

The other qualification of the Bank of England elector is the “ goat 
merchant” who does not possess some antagonistic interest, namely, a 
1 t merchant” who is not engaged in speculative enterprises or the 
sale of bank credit for profit. he amount of mercantile interest re- 
quired to make an English merchant a “ great merchant” in the esti- 
mation of those in control of that institution is difficult to ascertain; 
in fact, it varies; but I do not believe the least of those “great mer- 
chant” electors has less than $100,000 invested in the mercantile busi- 
ness. Each elector has just one vote for the governor and directors. 
So that 500 pounds of k-stock interest gives an elector as much 
voice in control as would 5,000,000 pounds. Not one of those European 
central banks is stock controlled, their stock being used as one, but by 
no means the most important, qualifying factor. o class is more inter- 
ested in the stability of values than those merchants who deal in sea- 
sonable articles for a n demand. No other class Is more in- 
jured by panies. To illustrate this we have but to direct attention to 
the actual experience of London during the 1907 panic. At that time 
one of the great banks of that city was in dire distress for immediate 
cash resources, and not one of its rivals would aid it; but the Bank of 
England, single handed and alone, went to its rescue and furnished it 
with all needed assistance. There was absolutely no patriotism in that 
act on the part of the Bank of England. They knew if that bank failed. 
a panic agne ensue, and the injury resulting to their business would 
be incalculable, for they were the owners and ssors of large stocks 
of seasonable merchandise, the styles of 1907-8, which had to be 

is of during that season and not the following season when the 
would be supplanted by new styles. It was, therefore, to the selfis 
interest of those “great merchant” electors to use the eredit of the 
Bank of England for the public good. They did not do that with their 
own wealth; they acted as trustees for the public. There are approxi- 
mately 300 electors and more than 18,000 stockholders of the Bank of 
England, just 200 electors and more than 30,000 stockholders of the 
Bank of France, and 528 electors and more than 10,000 stockholders of 
the Bank of Belgium. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GILBART’S PHILOSOPHY ON THE CONTINENT. 


There is no comparison between the central bank of Jackson's time 
and that of to-day. Previous to the announcement of Gilbart’s phi- 
losophy the public did not know the raison d'être of that institution, and 
in consequence of that ignorance the central bank’s greatest menace 
was the ambitious war lord. Why, had it not been for the French 
victory at Austerlitz the French people would have been ruined finan- 
cially, just as they had been ruined on two previous occasions by war 
lords, because Napoleon, just before engaging in that campaign, vir- 
tually drained the Bank of France of its gold reserve. He left only 
$150,000 at a time when the bank had 65,000,000 franes of demand 
obligations 5 Only a few years before this French incident, 
in 1797, we find the British war lord also looking on that institution 
as the engine of state rather than an instrument of commerce. During 
that year the Pitt ministry forced the Bank of England, against the 
solemn protest of its officers and directors, to make the Government a 
$5,000.000 loan with which to wage war against France. Such loan 
emptied the bank’s vaults of gold. In an attempt to compensate the 
bank for that act of force the ministry induced Parllament to make 
the bank's notes a legal tender in the payment of debts. Here was 
the British Government for the first time in its long and eventful 
history of sound finance attempting to make money out of pieces of 
pepe What was the result of that act of repudiation? Loss of 
A lic confidence in the ability and good faith of the bank to redeem 
ts obligations in gold. Of course, its notes fell below par and there 
remained for nearly a quarter of a century. Parliament tendered the 
same paternalistic ald of repudiation to the Scotch banks, but their 
officers had the good sense to decline it, and in consequence their notes 
remained at par with gold during the whole of the devastating 
eer aft “Gilbart turned the ligh 

u er rt turned on the light of truth, public sentime 
changed respecting the control of that important financial institutions 
for instead of looking to the State as the only safe guardian of com- 
merce, they now look to the most potent forte of human nature— 
self-interest. Keep the most important instrument of commerce free, 
and the citizens will make the wherewithal to protect the Government 
in its distress, but shackle that instrument and you deprive the citi- 
zens of the opportunity to aid their Government in time of need. 
CENTRAL BANK THE MOST IMPORTANT BUT NOT THE ONLY FACTOR Ti 

SUCCESS OF THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 5 


Please don't understand me as contending that a properly contr 
head of the credit system will cure all the financial ills Rt 2 9 
1 sapiy claim it to be the most important factor of the credit system. 
Credit has as much influence on prices as gold. In other words, an 
expansion of credit by $100,000, has as much influence on prices 
as an addition of $100,000,600 to the quantity of gold. It matters 
not whether the credit instrument 1 to bring about such expan- 
sion be bank notes, deposits, bills o exchange, promissory notes, or 
any other evidence of credit, the effect on prices will be precisely 
mel cnt garin N pote says, H 5 a credit are exactly on 

el on ces.“ enr; unning Macleod, th 
Scotch eee her of credit, says: 7: s 2 tae ersat 

It is perfectly acknowledged that credit produces exactly the 
same effect on prices as gold. And it has been shown by sathana 
statistics that in modern times gold only forms about 1 per cent of 
the circulating medium of currency; and to suppose that a variation 
to the small extent of a fraction of 1 per cent in the amount of the 
circulating medium, or measure of value, could produce the effect 
so popularly attributed to it is wholly beyond reason.” 
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Go to a store and buy an overcoat, and you thereby remove that 
one article of commerce from the market and, pro tanto, cause an 
advance in the price of that article, and the effect is precisely the 
same whether you pay for it in gold or obtain it on credit. That 
credit may be evidenced by zonr open account with your merchant, by 
your promissory note executed in his favor, by a bill drawn by you 
on some of your debtors or a n who has to accept it, by 
your check on your bank or a bank note. The effect will be the same 
whether you use one or the other of those credit instruments or pay 
for that overcoat in gold. The cause for the advance in the price 
was your consumption of that article. Any credit system, therefore, 
which facilitates the production of commerce or restrains overcon- 
sumption is a good system, and any credit system which does not 
afford ample facilities for the production of commerce or which fails 
to restrain overconsumption is a bad system. 

In conclusion, let me say that as credit is on a par with gold in 
influencing prices—influencing them downward when used for . 0 
tion and upward when used for over consumption; as, the production 
of commerce is an absolute necessity to civilized man’s existence and 
overconsumption an evil which should be restrained; as credit has 
about ninety-nine times greater influence than gold in affecting prices— 
does it not follow, then, that we should have one credit institution 
in this country whose sole mission it is to facilitate the one and re- 
strain the other of those conditions? Without such an institution 
commerce will not only suffer for lack of ample facilities, but panics 
will continue periodically to wapa us of the financial map. I believe 
it was such an institution which Jackson thought was useful to the 

eople,” and which he felt it his “duty” to recommend to Congress. 
U such a corporation was thought to be “useful to the ple” in 
Jackson's time, when there was not a single hundred million dollar 
corporation in the country, what about it now, when hundred million 
dollar corporations are sO numerous no one can count them offhand? 
Ask the average life insurance —— vou chance to meet to name the 
hundred million dollar corporations engaged in his business, and I 
veers Tre 9 shat not bol ont of or E ose 2 epee 
reply without referring to a pocket index, ye i = 

pation unknown to the American people in Jackson’s time. All have 
Been organized since then. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321, being the tariff 
bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I want to say in the begin- 
ning that, considering the state of the weather, to say nothing 
of the uninteresting character of what I am about to say, I 
shall not complain of any Senator who seeks a more comfort- 
able place than this Chamber. I am sorry, under the circum- 
stances, to burden the Senate with a speech, and I would not 
do so, except out of a high sense of duty to the people of my 
State. 

I regret exceedingly that the Democratic Party could not or 
would not formulate a just and reasonable tariff measure that 
would afford fair and equitable protection to American indus- 
tries and at the same time furnish the needed revenue for the 
Government. If this had been done, I should have been willing 
and glad to support it. 

I am not much of a partisan. A political party means noth- 
ing to me, except as it represents fundamental principles of 
government in which I believe. Therefore, I would have sup- 
ported a measure of this kind coming from the Democratic 
side of the Senate just as readily as I would if it had come 
as a Republican measure. 

It has been said by the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance that in arriving at the rates of duty fixed by the pend- 
ing bill the question of protection was not considered. There 
could be no stronger proof of the truth of this statement than 
the rates that are fixed upon the products of the State of 
California. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], in a very 
able review of this bill, shows that 51 per cent of the things 
produced in my State are made subject to duty; but, sir, this 
is for revenue only and not for protection, as I shall proceed 
to show. 
~ California occupies a peculiar position in respect of tariff 
legislation. She produces what is not found in any other sec- 
tion of the country. Her chief products are not grown in any 
other State in the Union. Therefore, there is no Senator upon 
this floor, except my colleague, who has any direct interest in 
the effort I am about to make to protect my State from ruinous 
legislation. It is for that reason, Mr. President, that I have 
felt it my duty to devote myself : this time to a discussion of 
the effect of this bill, if it shall become a law, upon the prod- 
ucts of my own State. 

In what I am about to say there will be included much in the 
form of tabulated figures and communications from others giv- 
ing facts and data with respect to the subject concerning which 
I am about to address myself. I do not desire to take up the 
time of the Senate unnecessarily, and, therefore, I ask in the 
beginning, Mr. President, unanimous consent that I may, as I 
come to these documents, include them as a part of my remarks 
without reading. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so is granted. 
LEMONS, 


Mr. WORKS. The question of the tariff on citrus fruits is a 
question of right and justice and not of expediency or of politics, 
just as it is in case of any and every domestic product, whether 
it be a farm product or one of manufacture. Any attempt to use 
it for political or partisan advantage, no matter by whom, or how 
tempting such a use of it may seem, is a wrong to parties imme- 
diately and directly interested, a breach of duty to the Govern- 
ment, and a violation of a public and official obligation. If the 
lemon industry needs and is entitled to a duty under the doc- 
trine of protection, for which the Republican Party stands 
pledged, no Republican Senator can consistently vote to deprive 
it of that right. If the tariff is a source of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment and it seems to be just, no Democrat can vote to deny 
the industry this just protection if he believes in a tariff for 
revenue only and is not an out-and-out free trader. 

The question is one between the fruit growers of our own 
country, who are by their energy and industry and the expendi- 
ture of millions and millions of dollars adding to the material 
wealth of the country, and foreign producers, importers, and 
their agents and brokers, who contribute nothing to the up- 
building of the Nation. It is a question between the men who 
pay the taxes and spend their money, derived from their busi- 
ness, here with us, and the foreign producer, who pays no 
taxes and takes the money derived from what he sells to a 
foreign country and spends it there. It is a question between 
an industry that supports and maintains hundreds of American 
families, drawn from every State in the Union, and pays 
American wages, and a foreign industry that feeds no mouths 
in this country and pays the pauper wages of a foreign country. 
To this it is answered that by the tariff the price of lemons is 
increased, that they are necessary for the use of the sick and 
the poor, and that therefore the tariff is an injustice to the 
consumers in our own country. 


Mr. President, I propose to present this question, not as a, 


political question, not as a plea for the upbuilding of an indus- 
try in my own State at the expense of any other industry or 
without reference to the rights of the public or the consumer, 
but strictly as a question of right and justice to all parties 
concerned. Therefore I expect to show by the evidence and 
data which I shall submit for the consideration of the Senate: 

First. That this industry and must have a tariff if it is 
to continue. 

Second. That such a tariff as is now imposed has not and will 
not increase the price of lemons to consumers. 

Third. That the increased tariff now imposed has not de- 
creased, but has, in fact, increased the revenue to the Govern- 
ment derived from the tariff. 

I am impressed with the belief that Members of Congress, 
as a rule, have very little conception of the extent and im- 
portance of this industry, not only to the State of California, 
but to the whole Nation, and but little understanding of the 
time and money necessary to bring a lemon orchard to bearing, 
or the skill and care and risk of producing and marketing the 
fruit. For that reason I am going to trespass upon the time 
and patience of the Senate in the effort to describe the con- 
ditions in my own State as to the present extent and importance 
of the industry and the facilities in the way of other snitable 
lands and supply of water for its extension, and give some 
account of the manner of growing, curing, and marketing the 
fruit, the expense involved and the risks to be met in the grow- 
ing of the trees, and the production and marketing of the fruit. 
I do this partly for the information of Senators that they may 
act more intelligently in dealing with the question, partly to 
establish the right of the fruit growers to the present tariff 
rate, and partly because it has been claimed in some quarters 
not only that this country is not now producing sufficient of 
such fruit to supply the market, but that it never can. 

The first of these claims is well founded. This country is 
not now producing sufficient lemons to supply our home market. 
Therefore it must be conceded that no tariff should be imposed 
that would prevent the importation of foreign-grown lemons. 
But the second claim, namely, that this country can not meet 
the demand of the home market in the future, is not well 
founded. It is well understood that only a comparatively small 
area of this country is adapted to the growth of citrus fruits 
because of the adverse climatic conditions, In what I am about 
to say on this subject I shall speak of my own State only, and 
I can do that better by submitting data covering the present 
acreage in bearing lemons, the planting not yet matured, the 
area of land in the State adapted to the growth of lemons if 
the industry is properly fostered and protected and the esti- 
mated output of lemons from this area. 
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In this connection I desire to say not only with respect to 
data bearing upon this particular subject, but as to all data 
used in what I shall say, that it has been gathered by thor- 
oughly competent and reliable men under strict instructions 
from me to endeavor to arrive at the facts when available, 
and where estimates were necessary to keep within strictly 
conservative and safe lines, so that I might be rightly in- 
formed and be able to vouch for the truth, accuracy, and con- 
servatism of the information I might attempt to impart to 
others. In gathering this information I have, wherever pos- 
sible, procured the services of men with whom I am per- 
sonally acquainted and upon whose competency and reliability 
I could depend. And as to most of the data furnished, it has 
been taken directly from the books of the fruit growers, not 
made or kept for this purpose, but in the daily conduct of their 
own business. 

These data in respect of this branch of the subject show— 

First. Number of acres of lemons in bearing, 24,443. 

Second. Number of trees in bearing, 1,833,011. 

Third. Number of acres planted to trees not yet in bearing, 
8,001. 

Fourth. Number of trees not yet in bearing, 600,095. 

Fifth. Number of acres of land in California adapted to the 
growth of lemons not yet planted, probably not less than 
95,000. 

Sixth. Number of acres planted to lemons during last year, 
2,000. 

Seventh. Estimated annual planting, in acres, for the last five 
years, 1,000 to 3,000 acres. 

Eighth. Average yield of lemons per acre, 200 boxes from the 
well-cared-for orchard, 100 boxes per acre from all trees in the 
State. 

These data, which may be relied upon, show that with the 
present planting in California alone the annual output may 
be relied upon as not less than 2,800,000 boxes; and with the 
total acreage of available land planted to lemons, which may 
be depended upon if the industry is reasonably and properly 
protected against ruinous foreign competition, will be not less 
than 10,000,000 boxes. 

To arrive at correct results in meeting the claim that the 
production can never meet the demand, we should next look 
to the quantity consumed. This information is easily obtain- 
able from different sources, among others, Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the United States, Department of Commerce, for 
imports of lemons, the official railroad records showing ship- 
ments from California, as published in the Monthly Summary 
of Commerce and Finance of the United States, Department of 
Commerce, which show that the consumption of lemons, grown 
at home and abroad, reaches approximately 4,000,000 boxes 
per annum. It will be readily seen from these figures that 
with its available land adapted to the growth of lemons planted 
to that fruit California alone will be able to supply the home 
market with all the lemons needed and that very soon. 

Mr. President, the importance of this industry to the coun- 
try at large can not be overlooked or denied. If there is any 
industry in this country that should receive the favorable con- 
sideration of the Congress of the United States it is one like 
this that must be protected from foreign competition to live 
and which brings and keeps the people out of the city and on 
the farm. In this connection another claim that is urged 
against the California fruit grower, that he does not employ 
native help but resorts to foreign cheap labor, should be met. 
The conditions in California have been peculiar. Chinese and 
Japanese laborers have in past years found their way into 
our State against the earnest efforts of our own people to 
keep them out. They have, to some extent, supplanted white 
labor in the growing and marketing of fruit in the State. 

This condition has been forced upon the fruit growers in spite 
of them. They employ all of the white laborers that can be 
had and who are willing to do the work called for. Some of 
the growers, at least, have used every effort to induce native 
laborers to render the needed service. This has partially suc- 
ceeded, and the skilled employees are white, and a large pro- 
portion of the ordinary laborers as well. The statistics show 
that about 85 per cent of the employees on the citrus-fruit 
ranches and in the packing houses are American laborers, and 
the percentage is increasing. There are about 3,500 orientals 
employed in a total of 25,000 laborers. It is no fault of the 
fruit growers, as a rule, that any foreign laborers are employed, 
as they prefer native white labor to any other. Surely it is in 
the interest of this country that American fruit ranches employ- 
ing this proportion of American citizens should be maintained 
rather than the foreign producer employing none but foreigners, 


HOW LEMONS ARE GROWN, CURED, AND SHIPPED. 


With this passing notice of some of the objections made to a 
tariff on lemons, I pass to a showing of the manner of growing 
lemons, the skill and labor required in their growth, curing, and 
shipment, and the risks encountered in carrying on this im- 
portant industry before taking up the comparative cost of pro- 
duction and marketing of the fruit in this country and abroad 
and the necessity of the tariff now imposed for the protection 
of our own growers. 


The growing of lemons requires a peculiar combination of 
soil and climate found only in a limited area in this country. 
Only a part of the State, from central California south, is 
adapted to their commercial growth. It must be taken into 
account also that in the localities adapted to the growth of 
citrus fruits irrigation is necessary and adds to the cost of pro- 
duction. The ground must be carefully prepared in advance, 
and a system of irrigation provided. In most cases the water 
necessary for irrigation must be bought, thus adding to the 
original cost. 


The trees are transplanted at the age of 2 years and begin 
to bear in about four years thereafter, reaching full bearing at 
about 8 years of age. During all this time the trees must 
be cared for, irrigated, pruned, and the ground cultivated. The 
grower receives no returns to meet this continual expense for 
four years at least from the time the ground is prepared for 
the trees and only a partial return for some time later. The 
harvesting of the crop is peculiar. Lemon trees are in bearing 
at all times of the year. The trees at all times bear fruit at 
all stages of growth from the bud to the full-grown fruit. 
Therefore picking of the fruit occurs at all times of the year. 
Ordinarily, in a well-regulated orchard, the fruit is picked 10 
or 12 times every year. The time of picking does not depend 
on the ripening of the fruit, for lemons are always picked green. 
The time of picking depends on the size of the fruit, and that 
depends on the demands of the dealers and consumers of lemons. 
The size of the fruit is determined by the use of a ring of the 
required size. Every lemon too large to pass through this ring 
is ready for picking, and the harvesting and curing of the fruit 
is kept up all through the year. The process of curing and 
loading on cars for shipment is well described by an experi- 
enced grower as follows: 


The lemons are delivered at the door of the packing house in field 
boxes holding approximately 42 pounds net of fruit to the box. Two 
men unload to insure easy handling and stack the fruit six boxes 
high, which is then weighed and trucked to its own section to await 
its turn to be washed. All lemons are washed, whether clean or dirty. 
They are then trucked to tbe washer, when box and all are lowered 
into the tank of water and the lemons allowed to float out of the box 
to eliminate any chance of bruising. This water contains a small 
per cent of copper sulphate, about 1 pound to a thousand gallons of 
water, to 8 poison brown rot or Pythiacystis citrophthaca from 
spreading in the washer and infecting good fruit. There are several 
Styles of washers in use, but we here speak of that known as the 
circular submerged. 

Passing 8 the washer brushes the lemons are carried along on 
a wide canvas belt and are then separated into three grades: Dark 

een, light green, and tree ripe or yellow. These are carefully placed 
n boxes and stored in the curing house in tents. Here they are left 
for about a month and then examined for decay, when, if found neces- 
sa use of excessive decay, they are re-sorted and rots and con- 
tacts are taken out and the balance re-stored. If necessary this process 
Is repeated until time of shipment. 

The tree ripe, being the weakest fruit, is sorted and shipped when 
from 10 days to 6 weeks old, the half or ne poe green coming next, and 
the dark green being held until the demand warrants shipment. 

From the curing tents the fruit is trucked to the sorters where it is 
graded and pa in wooden trays 2 feet by 3 feet by 3 feet deep, one 
layer of fruit to each tray, stacked so as to allow some ventilation and 
stored until wanted in the packing room. 

When wanted it is trucked to the pecking room and a stack placed 
at each packer's skid. The skids are 9 feet long having room for three 
sets of trays, and each skid having three packing stands holding boxes 
ready for packing and wrapping of the fruit. 

Four trays are placed on one end of the skid and the packer selects 
the size that is to be packed in the box, usually a “three hundred,” 
wrap with tissue paper and placed in the box in rows according 
certain rules, which when followed will give a box containing 300 
lemons, all of uniform size and of the right height for proper trans- 
Sh See a lemons usually being about an inch above the edge of 

e box. 


When all of that size are taken from the tray the attendant, or 
“rustler,” as he is known, places the partly emptied tray back one 
space on the skid and the packer repeats the process with the next 
tray, and so on. Then moving back to the next 1 7255 the same process 
is repeated with the next s of lemon, usually the 360 size, etc., 
until the trays are empty; then moving again to the front of the skid, 
where a new supply has been placed, the process is repeated. 

When the box is pack the rustler carries it to the press skid, 
where the pressman, examining the box for defects in packing and 
finding it O. K., puts on the cover, and by the use of the steel press 
forces down each end of the cover and the fruit flush with the end 
of the box, using great care to see that the lemons are not caught 
and bruised, when a small strip of wood known as a cleat is then 

laced over the cover and the ends of the box and nailed down to 
old the covers in place. Over the center of the box a strap of iron 
is fastened which holds the cover tight against the fruit, keeping it 
from shaking in the box. 
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The fruit is then trucked into the refr tor car and leaded on end 
in rows two tiers deep, beginning at each end of the car against the 
bulkhead next to the ice tanks, 3 air 
tween each row, the boxes being pla edge to s 
in place wd two car strips, pieces of lumber 1 — 3 4 inch by 8 feet 
Jong, which are nailed to the head of each box, and where necessary car 
strips are nailed between rows at center and ends of box to take up 
space in the car so as to make the tiers tight. Where such car strips 
are used, material 13 inches by 4 inch by 8 feet is necessary to keep 


Every man or woman who touches a lemon is com elled to wear can- 
yas gloves to prevent any scratching or bruising of the fruit. Each 
lemon is handled and examined in 


of picking, at washer, once at sorting, once at curing, and twice 
at packing, and is hand bulk ty 16 to 18 different men at different 
ons, from picking to time of shipment. 
All these are absolutely essential to the proper grading, 
curing, and pping of the fruit. 


This will show the extreme care necessary in handling and 
curing the fruit. It will be noticed that a full month’s time is 
taken in curing the fruit and that every lemon must be sepa- 
rately handled not less than seven times. This renders neces- 
sary the employment of a large number of persons skilled in 
their work and a very large building or storage space for the 
boxes of fruit in process of curing. Some of the fruit is cured 
several months before shipment. I have seen the process in 
operation in its various stages, and to me it is extremely inter- 
esting. It results in the production in every market of this 
country of fruit of the finest quality. f 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 


With this brief statement of how the fruit is produced, the 
skill and knowledge necessary to its successful production, and 
the risks attending it, I pass to a consideration of the cost of 
production. I do this because it is declared as the policy of the 
Republican Party that a tariff shall be imposed equal to the 
difference between the cost of production here and abroad, with 
a reasonable profit to the home producer. It is my purpose to 
compare the cost of production of lemons in this country and 
Italy, the chief competitor of the domestic producer, with the 
view of showing by actual figures the right of our lemon grow- 
ers to the tariff now in force. 

There is but little difficulty in arriving at the cost of produc- 
tion in this country. Most of the larger growers keep careful 
and accurate accounts of every item of expense that enters 
into the preparation of the ground, the planting and cultivation 
of the trees, irrigation, fertilizing, fumigation of the trees, and 
the picking, handling, curing, and shipment of the fruit, and 
the smaller growers have data from which the cost can be accu- 
rately determined. I have procured detailed and reliable ac- 
counts of these expenses from different growers upon whom I 
could rely, and shall submit them for the consideration of the 
Senate. The furnishing of accurate data as to the correspond- 
ing expense in foreign countries is more difficult. It is the 
policy of foreign growers to conceal the cost of producing and 
marketing their fruit, for the very good reason that a show- 
ing of such cost as compared with the cost in this country would 
show conclusively that a tariff on their imported fruit is 
absolutely necessary for the protection of our growers against 
the introduction of their cheaper grown and marketed product. 
Besides this, the foreign grower does not keep books of accounts 
of his expenses as is done by our own growers, and no official 
record of the cost of production in Italy, for example, is kept. 

But there are certain items that enter into the cost of pro- 
duction that are easily obtainable, and they have been ascer- 
tained and furnished me for my use. To obtain this informa- 
tion and all data obtainable, a thoroughly capable and reliable 
man, having experience not only in the practical work of 
growing lemons but of the items of expense entering into their 
production, was sent by the fruit growers of California to 
gather this information. He had been for 10 years connected 
with the Agricultural Department of the Government; he had 
investigated the Italian lemon industry officially in 1908, an 
account of which was published in Bulletin 160, Bureau of 
Plant Industry Italian Lemons and Their By-Products—and 
had peculiar facilities for ascertaining all that was to be had 
on the subject. It is my purpose to submit to the Senate the 
result of his investigations and the information obtained. 

COST OF NEW PLANTING. 


In considering the cost of production I shall take first the 
cost of new planting and then the cost of cultivation and care 
of the trees, including the picking of the fruit. In the effort to 
arrive at accurate results I have sought concrete cases, cover- 
ing actual experience, furnished me by competent and reliable 
growers, who have kept accurate and detailed accounts of all 
expenses. The first that I shall advert to is a set of statements 
furnished me at my request by the San Diego Fruit Co., one 
of the large growers in San Diego County. These statements 


are rendered by Mr. John E. Boal, manager of the company. 
I have known Mr. Boal intimately for 20 years, and for a large 
part of that time was closely connected with him and his 
company in a business way. He is thoroughly familiar with 
every branch and detail of the business of growing lemons, is 
thoroughly competent, and has been, as I know, painstaking 
and methodical in keeping accounts of every item of expense 
connected with the business that he has efficiently managed for 
many years. The figures he furnishes may be implicitly relied 
upon as coming from the books of his company, kept from day to 
day in the ordinary conduct of the business, and with no inten- 
tion or expectation that they would be used for the purpose for 
which I am now using them. s 

I take first the statement of the cost of planting. He takes 
11 orchards, accounts of which have been kept, ranging in size 
from 1ł to 15 acres, giving the cost of planting each one of 
them to trees after the ground is prepared, then adds the cost 
of grading and preparing the land for the trees. In this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that the grading and prepar- 
ing the ground, so that it can be successfully irrigated by grav- 
ity, is an important part of the work of planting, involving no 
little skill and considerable expense, varying with the natural 
formation of the land that must be overcome. This table, after 
giving the number of the orchard, the number of acres in each, 
and the number of trees planted, segregates the expense under 
the heads of cost of trees, survey of the land, water, labor, and 
fertilizing, and gives the total in case of each orchard, and then 
gives us the total in each case. In order to arrive at the fair 
average cost each item is totaled in the footings. The result 
shows an average expense per acre of $91, not including the 
preparation of the land. The item of grading and preparing 
the land, $35 an acre, is then added, making a total of $126 per 
acre as a first investment, not including the cost of the land 
itself. It is a very interesting and instructive table, that is 
worthy of the careful consideration of the Senate in dealing 
with this important subject. It is as follows: 

Cost of new planting, 1911, by San Diego Fruit Co. 


$126.05 $5.00 | $8.75 $16.21 | $5.62 | $161.63 

177.60 5.00 8.75 34.21 9.37 234. 93 

278. 25 10.00 | 15.75 58.90 | 13.12 376, 02 

370. 72 35.00 21.00 133.57 | 18.75 579.04 

580. 31 12.50 | 31.50 207.63 | 28. 25 858. 19 

0 953. 91 19.00 | 32. 50 346.18 | 30.46 | 1,411.05 
444. 25 5.00 | 28.00 149.88 | 22.50 648. 63 

209. 60 2.50 | 14.00 52.44 9.84 288.38 

r 5.25 11.64 3.75 97.89 

630. 30 13.50 259.67 | 29.03 932. 73 

APATE 45.50 301.38 | 45.00 | 1,327.59 
Total 1,571.71 | 222.72 | 6 916.08 
Average cost of plantin . Spe . 88888 
Add grading and 1 IRR nE A 85 
bY ha or en tne Pe a et ek ee ee eee ae EY 126 


This will vary as the number of trees vary. This report 
shows average of 78 trees per acre. Frequently there are 90 
trees planted per acre. 


First 
Secon 


348. 50 
126. 00 


474. 50 


I submit also on this subject a letter from W. G. Fraser, 
general manager of the Arlington Heights Fruit Co., to G. 
Harold Powell, manager Citrus Protective League, and three 
attached statements of cost, segregated and itemized, which 
2 s cost of bringing lemon groves into bearing. They are 
as follows: 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS FRUIT Co., 
Riverside, Cal., October 6, 1911, 
Mr. G. HAROLD POWELL, 


Manager Citrus Protective League, 
Consolidated Realty Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Mr. POWELL: We have carefully examined our old books and 
records to ascertain the cost of bringing our lemon groves into bearing, 
and we find that during the first few years of the ating oe operations 
the expenses upon groves were not segregated in such a way that 
we can now prepare such a statement as you desire, as set forth in 
your letter of September 15. 

In the year 1905 the Riverside Trust Co. (Ltd.) planted 163 acres 
of land to Eureka lemon trees, and our records have kept in such 
a sha) reat we are able to furnish you with the information desired in 
your letter. 

We are now furnishing you with three separate statements, num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3. 
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No. 1 shows the cost of land and water, trees, fluming, plowing and 
leveling, planting, cultivation and irrigation, fertilizer, water dues, 
taxes, A i management, covering a period of five years, after which 
the groves F he average cost per acre as per state - 
ment No. 


1.33. 

Statement No. 2 includes all of the items in No. 1, together with the 
roportionate cost of plant, including buildings, tools, implements, 
horses, ‘et. The average cost per acre as per statement No. 2 is 
$ Statement No. 3 includes all of the items in Nos. 1 and 2, and in 
addition simple interest at 6 ge cent, all of which brings up the 
average cost per acre to $1,012.98. 

We thought that we would furnish all three statements and that 
you could use such of them as you thought wise. 

We trust that the inclosed statements will furnish you with the 
desired information. If they should not, however, kindly advise and 
we will endeavor to furnish you with such additional data as you may 


suggest. 
Yours, very truly, W. G. FRASER, 
General Manager. 
STATEMENT NO. 1. 
Cost of bringing 163 acres of lemon groves into bearing, trees planted in 
1 by the Riverside Trust Co. (xd. J. 
Year ended Sept. 30, 1905: 
Land and water, 163 acres, at $450 per acre . $73, 350.00 
Plowing and leveling $1, ge 36 


12608 trees, at 812 12, 608. 90 
N rees, a — Sal E 5 
Aff? TTT 957. 04 
Cultivation and irrigation 107.53 
Wertiisinh oo 71.4 
Water dues 
Total 
Management 
Xear ended Sept. 30, 1906: 19, 272. 61 
Cultivation and irrigation.___-._....-.... 1, 238. 72 
Fertilizin, 361. 79 
Water dues. 804. 
‘axes 60 
Other expenses 
SO CG ace pcos eertnra enera hy Lae ee 
11 —T—T—TVDT—T—T—————— Sa 88. 0 
Year ended Sept. 30, 1906: ~~ 6, 616.86 
Cultivation and irrigation. 1, 548. 05 
Fertilizing... ae 734. 
Water dues 1, 036. 41 
bt. Pee 794. 40 
Ce, ee eee 536. 78 
. . — 4. 650. 28 
Wann. —T—]9b ane 3 Sle yy pa 
Year ended Sept. 30, 1908: 6, 427. 57 
Cultivation and irrigation 2 1. 967. 99 
CCTV 205. 1 
Dl ARAN Re aa 2, 522. 25 
Water’ dne@5 ——-—— 978. 00 
—: Ee aE OTE ak PRS. 773. 51 
Other espeieet eee <= 309. 42 
ß——U—U—: ðâwꝛùwͤ y 
eee eee 
Year ended Sept. 30, 1909: 8, 427. 23 
Cultivation and irrigation — 2,493. 20 
Fuhr rt ee 125. 35 
Sasi i a (00° seven) 5 2 ee — 1,423.19 
Se) Ee SO a RCs Gera 411. 18 
SS aS RI IES — 1,556.70 


Year Sept. 30, 1900 —Continued. 
x 


EBA SE 
‘Otbar “expennens so 509. 55 
22227222 nice gions”) ee OR Oe 
MONGKOMORG So rsa oe ees) a AS 

———_#10, 083. 12 

TOUL CE re SE ae ̃¾¼— PARC SS ene 123, 077. 39 
Less crop returns 1908 1, 069. 50 
Less crop returns 19092 4, 431. 06 

— k — 5, 500. 56 

TOTAL ea C es 8 LS Ce 


Average, $721.33 per acre. 
STATEMENT NO. 2. 
Cost of 163 acres of lemon groves, by the Riverside Fruit Co. (Ltd.). 


Cor of land and water, at $450 per acre $73, 350. 00 
year: 
Proportion of cost of equipment, building, stock, 
tool machinery, etc., at $82 — heks = 13, 366. 00 
19, 272. 61 
5, 518. 86 
6, 427. 57 
8, 427. 23 
10, 083. 12 
yant pects bE da hawt ae Ae lata Re BA hope Cm mal ntact 136, 443. 39 
S E 
rop re a A T a 
z . re 5, 500. 56 
2 „5... aes he, Sens ee 
Average, $803.33 per acre. 
STATEMENT NO. 3. 
Cost. as’ pex statement Nos E E S RT A $130, 942. 83 
Interest at 6 per cent per annum: 
Five years on 386,716 $26, 014. 80 
Four and one-half years on $19,272.61__ 5, 203. 60 
Three and one-half years on $5,516.86.. 1, 158. 50 
Two and one-half years on ett a 964.1 
One and one-half years on 57,357.73 662, 20 
Six months on $5,652.06... -=-= 169. 56 
84, 172. 76 
be ee a a NE ee SOE Ha Ne Dn Pe EAA SS TS Lon 


Average, $1,012.96 per acre. 

COST OF CULTIVATION, 

Taking up the question of the cost of cultivation and care of 
the orchards, I have two carefully prepared tables, coming from 
the same reliable source, covering the years ending October 31, 
1909, and October 31, 1910, respectively. ‘These, like the one 
already referred to, are taken from the actual accounts made in 
the ordinary transaction of the business and for business pur- 
poses only. For this purpose 26 different orchards are taken, 
ranging in size from 6 to 39 acres. The items of expense are 
segregated into cultivation, hoeing, irrigation, pruning, picking, 
treatment of scale, and water, all of which are totaled in each 
ease. To this is also added office expenses prorated. Then, at 
the foot, the total of each item of expense for all of the 
orchards is given and the average cost per acre, showing the 
cost per acre for 1909 to be $156.35, and for 1910, $182.26, an 
increase of $25.91 per acre., In case of the year 1910 the cost 
of picking, amounting to $76.66, is deducted, in order to show 
the exact cost of cultivation of the trees. 

I submit these two tables, as follows: 


Statement of lemon expense per acre for year ending Oct. 31, 1909, by San Diego Fruit Co., National City, Cal. 


bee de Hoeing. | Irrigation. | Pruning. 
$135.90 $53. 36 $119.44 $1.72 
93.73 24. 46 69. 52 35 
458. 22 33. 82 603. 88 4.70 
77.05 29.20 47.31 .67 
85. 82 32. 64 88. 46 52.61 
212. 46 14.73 231.72 119. 24 
166. 53 42.77 97. 60 73.64 
312.70 91.99 150. 45 227.52 
264. 43 76. 55 148.74 176.23 
566. 98 166. 25 333. 86 420.37 
146.18 33.16 253. 89 55. 94 
72.79 18.79 49. 86 12.15 
149.62 39.95 110. 69 29.45 
183.18 82. 15 201. 87 212. 24 
157. 89 42.24 139. 89 101.33 
179. 16 42.40 183.97 151.35 
139. 94 2.40 73.18 71.51 
245.14 68. S4 289. 20 88. 24 
285. 84 87.17 217. 08 107.93 
88. 88 27.99 70.98 52. 40 
378. 06 65. 06 213.17 232. 40 
85.57 11.69 80.35 30. 37 
128.13 3.05 91.68 167. 59 
336. 53 59. 62 287. 60 100. 00 
190. 33 31.51 9. 60 40.53 
160. 53 27.32 134. 20 116. 49 
1,209. 11 4,378.28 2,647.11 

82. 41 298. 39 180. 
1,291.52} 4,676.67 | 2, 827. 53 


Office 
Scala Orchard Orchard 
Picking. Water. expenses 

treatment. total. prorated. total. 
$566. 47 $243. $138. 21 $99.75 | $1,358.24 $94.83 $1,453.07 
450. 41 5 109. 50 49.00 985. 07 69. 88 1,054. 95 

1,830. 92 788. 15 3.05 234.50 | 3,957.24 334.35 4,291. 
151.68 D 40. 25 426, 20 44.92 471.12 
343. 80 214.12 106.79 49.00 973. 24 69. 89 1,043. 13 
926, 47 466. 98 539.56 98.05 2, 609. 21 189. 62 2, 798. 88 
830. 68 298. 06 Lil 129. 50 1, 639. 98 119. 78 1, 759. 76 
1,528. 10 684. 29 1.76 133.00 | 3, 129. 81 189. 64 3,319. 45 
1,727.75 689.90 1.75 133.00 | 3, 218.35 189. 4 3, 407.99 
2,857.35 699.32 1,371.33 273.00 | 7,688, 46 389. 24 8,077. 70 
1,071.71 356. 27 364. 91 66.50 2, 348, 56 94, 82 2, 443. 38 
351.03 165.34 70. 21 42.00 782.17 50. 88 $42.05 
824. 29 365. 16 176.41 84.00 1,779.57 119.77 809. 34 
1,274. 64 581. 59 2.22 168.00 | 2, 705. 80 239. 54 2,945. 43 
389. 74 300.91 171.25 61.25 1,364. 50 79. 80 1,444.39 
524. 38 300. 32 145. 89 66. 50 1,593.97 89. 82 1,683. 70 
659.31 240. 52 145. 54 65. 50 1,398.90 94.81 1,493.71 
1,070.74 394. 50 1.76 133. 00 2,291.42 189. 63 2,481.05 
774.16 372.31 240. 54 133.00 | 2,218. 03 189. 63 2,407. 66 
420. 02 208. 76 113. 47 61.25 1,043.75 79.85 1,123.60 
1,046. 88 508, 53 305. 61 136.50 | 2,886. 21 179. 65 8,085. 86 
251.50 175. 15 76.92 49.00 760.55 59. 88 820. 43 
424.37 274.54 158.00 70.00 1,317.38 99. 80 1,417.16 
853. 30 163. 83 305. 84 402. 95 2,500. 76 189. 62 789.38 
365.90 242.33 109. 55 66, 50 1, 136. 30 194.82 2,231.12 
516.04 316. 36 324. 69 $4.00 1,679. 63 119.77 1, 799. 40 
22,031.64 4,985. 96 3,020.00 | 53,892.37 3,672.97 | 57,565.34 
1,501, 54 339. 81 hy Rea 0 BEES 
23,533.18 | 11,021.93 5,325.77 ( 57, 565.34 


Total packed boxes. 
Average number boxes per acre. 
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Statement of lemon expense per acre for year ending Oct. 31, 1909, by San Diego Fruit Co., National City, Cal.—Continued. 
SUMMARY. 


1 Picking and hauHng to house. 
Average nim ber Of boxes Per SOS “! !³!ñ! Zͤiéd.... ORS . —— . 244 
Average cost per box in houses 4444 3% ̃⁵ͥd fp... ——. 8 ese 0 75 
e eee e SN I T OAS T JJJ..;;ö;ö; T N A N N - 533 
Average Cost per box OM ar 444444 «ũ ñ „„ e EPP ͤ RÄ ·¶¶ĩͤ ¶ ranna ana eee —— 1.28 


Statement of lemon expense per acre for year ending Oct. 31, 1910, by San Diego Fruit Co., National City, Cal. 


Orchard 


8 
E 


$80. 66 8107.27 $621.59 $279. 43 $77.55 | $1, 487.01 | $136.32 | $1,623.33 
92. 49 82.91 417. 198. 72 57. 20 1, 116. 59 100. 45 1,217.04 
462.34 338. 12 1,901. 11 839. 93, 273. 55 4, 846, 64 480. 72 5,327.36 
78.57 8.70 413. 21 210.34 57.10 997.38 100. 45 1,097.83 
193. 66 126. 87 1,669. 64 523.28 87. 60 3, 212. 97 272. 65 3, 485. 62 
129.09 113.00 824. 62 369. 16 97.92 1, 034, 68 172.20 2, 106. 88 
168.27 309. 40 1,317.10 775.35 155. 10 3, 878. 96 272. 65 4,151.61 
205. 42 158. 20 1, 785. 20 749.09 707. 133. 00 4.075. 10 272. 65 4,347.84 
533. 04 603. 84 3, 438.71 1, 824. 29 832. 26 318. 40 8,171.48 559. 65 8, 731.13 
126. 83 245. 90 943,33 442.44 206. 97 77.45 2, 248, 24 136. 32 2, 384. 56 
83. 46 66.37 401. 68 175. 63 79.74 49.10 988. 83 86. 10 1,074. 93 
98.70 173. 92 877. 88 318. 47 200. 26 192. 50 2,062, 14 172.20 2, 234.34 
255. 10 237. 99 1,152.16 633.95 687. 98 153.95 | 3, 404. 11 344. 40 3, 838. 51 
127.12 82. 29 536.15 362. 47 163. 06 65. 40 1, 472.79 114. 80 1, 587. 59 
117.97 2.35 754.33 305. 14 157.03 73.45 1, 533. 77 129, 15 1, 662. 92 
116. 15 113. 44 790.32 207. 43 128. 84 77.50 1, 637. 16 136. 32 1,773. 48 
x 276.14 149. 37 1,157. 48 415. 50 258. 73 155. 10 2, 693. 77 272. 65 2, 966. 42 
g 258. 63 118.61 818.97 419. 18 oo 155.10 2,070. 52 272. 65 2,343. 17 
R 44. 753. 28 217.98 119. 65. 26 1,411. 52 114. 80 1, 526. 32 
21. 25 116.74 1,494, 44 529. 00 346.15 147.10 | 3, 120. 84 258. 30 3,379. 14 
3.76 23.75 399. 38 152.72 96. 02 57.10 882. 65 80. 10 908. 75 
27. 92 80. 25 839. 97 283. 28 162. 25 81.90 1.700. 37 143. 50 1,903. 87 
42.05 167. 96 1,083.77 714.34 399. 73 155. 15 3,217.95 272. 65 3, 490. 60 
21.233 26. 67 454. 72 210.31 160. 27 67. 1, 209. 32 136. 32 1,345. 64 
17.98 112. 48 836. 40 305. 04. 98. 1, 732.05 172. 20 1,904. 25 
W 3634 855. 00 3,671.03 | 25,684. 45 256. 5, 216. 20 
Office expenses prorated.|........ 85. 60 05 256. 55 2,223.30 | 1,026.15) 6598. 0 230. 55 5, 216. 20 . cess eccee 
C 941. 20 4,766. 80 | 3,927. 58 | 27,907.75 | 12,488.71 | 7,402.63 | 3,185.53 | 66, 478. 1 : 
| | 
SUMMARY. 


1 Water in future must show an increase to $20 per acre. Average cost per acre of total expenses. 


This, it will be understood, leaves the fruit in the orchard. An interesting comparison of the cost of producing lemons is 
If the item of picking is excluded, it is still on the trees. If found in a letter that I am about to submit to the consideration 
included, it is in field boxes, uncured and unpacked. After | of the Senate. The statements of Mr. Boal, that I have already 
this must come the transportation to the packing house and | submitted, were furnished to Mr. G. Harold Powell, secretary 
the process of preparing, curing, and packing the fruit, as I|and manager of the Citrus Protective League, the gentle- 
have described. Further data will be submitted directly show- | man I have mentioned as having visited foreign orchards and 
ing the cost of packing and shipment to market. who has furnished for my use in this connection more ex- 
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tensive data and information gathered from the experience of 
many growers and which I shall advert to later on. In his 
letter to Mr. Boal, in acknowledging receipt of copies of the 
statements made by him, just given, Mr. Powell has this to 
say: 
Los ANGELES, CAL., September 22, 1911. 
Mr. Jonx E. Boat, 
General Manager San Diego Fruit Co., 

National City, Cat. 4 

Dean Mr. Boat: I have been very much interested in looking over 
the account which you left with me regarding the cost of planting 

our lemon groves, the amount of wages paid to white and Japanese 
abor, and the statement of the expenses of maintaining T groves 
in 1909 and 1910. This account shows the same kind of variations 
that we are finding in the large number of accounts which will be 
used in getting at the oe average cost of producing and of 
handling eitwis fruits. think that we will be able to submit from 
125 to 150 individual growers’ accounts showing the operating ex- 

mses in the field up to the time of harvest and the cost of pi g. 

auling, and packing the fruit. 

I will incorporate this statement with the other statements that we 
shail submit to Senator Works, and also to the Tariff Board when 
our data are completed. In order to show some of the variations 
in the cost of producing citrus fruits, I thought you might be interested 
in seeing how your statement compares with some of the other 1 


plantings, For example, on a planting of 140 acres the following 
expenses occur; 


CC ee a Y cet ene be S 
Irrigating -— 24. 04 
— . 18. 07 
Forage and grain 7. 50 
Maintenance and ropal = 18.7 
ce and repairs _______ — — . 
Frost proteenon as See ee ee 7. 14 
r . . Taw ( rr. 
Incidental, nn. rr... eS 
Cultivating 


On an account of 300 acres the following expenses occur: 


r ETEEN ES eee Eee 49. 57 
Fumigating. i 43, 24 
Taxes 


Maintenance and Yepairs 
Frost protection 


E. r! a es See : 
Cultivating, including pruning and irrigatingz . 89.49 
DER sa EER a NSE OF 
Superintending . Ä —— —˖—•gęe! 10, 00 
er tree care See LE EEE TES IR 
NY Panis Pr SIE RE SS aa ede CD Coe tS HY | 
In a planting of 10 acres the following expenses occur: 
r / trees | EEN 
r d ee hd ET 
Maintenance and repairs- 15. 
All labor 
ce a E ee A at A eS er ae NS 


In a planting of 219 acres the following expenses occur: 
r y CD pe sate peat Naar ae 
Wat 


Frost protection 
Be tg ye poe Be EN Se Se a ee ee . —.— 
N neon att a a a a 


Cultivating 
Pruning. 


140. 20 


These accounts bave been selected at random and are typical of the 
accounts we are securing. Several of your charges are v. much be- 
low the general average. The cost of water for the State will probably 
average somewhere near $20, and I judge from the figures we are ob- 
taining that the average cost of fertilizing lemon groves will run be- 
tween $40 and $50, while some of the most intensive growers spend 
very much more. 

I am unable to say how your cost of picking compares with the 
others, as the ylelds are not included in your 5 vou might 
be interested to know that on the shipments covering 500,000 boxes, on 
which we have accurate data for the year 1911, the average cost of 
picking is 24.8 cents r box, hauling 5.7 cents, 1 1.2 cents, 
making a total cost of 91.2 cents per packed box from the time the 
fruit leaves the tree until it is placed on the cars. These figures are 
subject to myision as additional data are obtained. 

Very truly, yours, 
G. HAROLD POWELL, 
8eoretary and Manager. 


It will be seen from this showing that there is considerable 
yariation in the expense of producing lemons in different cases. 
This results partly from the difference in locality, climate, and 
character of soil and the manner and methods of different grow- 
ers in cultivating the ground and caring for the trees. Where 
deeper plowing is done and better care taken in caring for the 
trees, a greater yield of fruit is obtained as a rule; therefore 
the average cost per box of fruit would not greatly vary unless 
an orchard is actually neglected. 


OPERATING COST OF A LEMON ORCHARD. 


Mr. President, I now pass to a more extended view of this 
subject of cost of production, based upon data furnished by Mr, 
Powell, whom I have already mentioned, gathered from the ex- 
perience of a large number of growers. This will show the same 
variation in cost between different orchards. The purpose is to 
arrive at a fair average that will furnish a just basis of com- 
parison of the cost of production here and abroad. I am about 
to submit for the consideration of the Senate an itemized state- 
ment, in two tables, of the operating cost of lemon orchards for 
the year 1910-1911, covering every important section in the 
State. In these tables 143 separate and distinct orchards, cov- 
ering 3,658.4 acres, are taken, owned and operated by different 
persons, giving actual expenditures taken from accounts kept 
in the regular transaction of business in each case or deter- 
mined from data possessed by the grower, showing the amount 
of materials used and labor expended in each place. The tables 
have been prepared with the greatest accuracy, and each item 
of expense is given separately. 

Table I gives the cultural costs of labor required in producing 
the lemons, including the cost of cultivating, pruning, irrigat- 
ing, fumigating, fumigating labor and materials when not sep- 
arated, spraying, spreading fertilizer, other tree care, superin- 
tending, administration, and other aceounts not segregated. It 
includes also a statement of the total labor cost and the cost 
per acre on each ranch. 

Table II gives the cultural cost of materials required in pro- 
ducing the lemons on the same ranches, ineluding the cost of 
chemical fertilizers, barnyard manure, water, fumigation, forage 
and grain for stock used on the ranch, taxes, maintenance and 
repairs, frost protection, insurance chargeable to the groves, 
incidentals usually including cover crop seed. Table II includes 
also a statement of the total cost of materials and the cost per 
acre on each ranch, the total cost of labor and the cost of labor 
per acre on each ranch, and the total cost of labor and materials 
and the total cost of labor and materials per acre on each 
ranch. Table II contains also a statement showing the average 
cost of labor, the average eost of materials, and the total 
average cost per acre of labor and materials for the 143 ranches. 

In Table I, in the first eolumn, is given the orchard number. 
For example, orchard No. 2 contains 300 aeres. The cost in 
total and the cost per acre is given in each column, making a 
total labor cost of $46,839.02 and a cost per acre of $156.13. 
Under the corresponding orchard number in Table II the cost 
of chemical fertilizer is given as $40.20 per acre; barnyard 
manure, $6.03 per acre; fumigation, $28.63 per acre; taxes, 
$8.71; maintenance and repairs, $10.65; frost protection, $4.89 
per acre, and so on for each separate item. The total eost of 
materials is $100.06 per acre and the total cost of labor and 
materials $256.19 per acre. 

It will be seen that no figures aye given in some of the col- 
umns. Where this occurs the item may have cost the ranch 
nothing, or it may be included in another column, These varia- 
tions are explained in each case on the margin of the table. In 
case ef superintendence and administration no allowance has 
been made for these items except where they represent cash 
expenditures. Where the grower performs labor he is credited 
with the amount expended at laborer’s wages and is given no 
credit for superintendence or administration. 

These accounts do not inelude depreciation on the groves, 
irrigation facilities, buildings, stock or tools, or interest on the 
investment. The average investment per acre in these items is 
about $65. A reasonable charge off is 10 per cent, distributed 
about as follows: 20 per cent on tools, 10 per cent on stock, and 
8 to 5 per cent on buildings and equipment. 

These tables are most complete and are intended to show with 
fairness and accuracy the cost of operating lemon groves in 
California. These data, which have been selected without any 
effort to make a favorable showing, show that on 143 repre- 
sentative ranches the average cost of labor expended annually 
in producing the California lemon crop is $92.51. The average 
cost of materials per acre is $108.75. The total average cost of 
labor and materials per acre is $197.15. 

The tables follow. 
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Spreading fertilizer. 


XVI. 


Spraying. 


XV. 


Fumigation labor 


, comprising 3,653.4 acres. 
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including plowing and cultiva 
Total. 


TABLE I. - Cultural cost of labor required in producing lemons on 143 ranches in California in 1910. 
11.25 


ting. 
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Cultiva! 
Total. Per acre. 
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TABLE I.—Cultural cost of labor required in producing lemons on 143 ranches in California in 1910—Vontinued. 
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TABLE I- Cultural cost of labor required in producing lemons on 143 ranches in California in 1910—Continued. 
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Tasty I.—Cultural cost of labor required in producing lemons on I ranches in California in 1910 Continued. 
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TABLE II.—Cultural cost of materials required in producing lemons on 143 ranches in California in 1910. 
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TABLE II- Cultural cost of materials required in producing lemons on 143 ranches in California in 1910—Continued. 
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Tasty Il.—Cultural cost of materials required in producing lemons on 143 ranches in California in 1910—Continued. 


Frost protection. | Insurance premium. | 


Materials and labor. 


Labor. 
Total. Per acre. 


Total materials. 
Incidental. 
Per acre.| Total. Per acre. 


Total. 


Per acre. 


$156.13 | $76,858.16 | 8256. 19 
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TABLE II.— Cultural cost of materials required in producing lemons on 143 ranches in California in 1910—Continued. 


VIII. IX. X. 
Total materials. Materials and labor. 
No. Frost protection. Insurance premium. Incidental. 
mo yine a Remarks. 


Total. Per acre. 


91 50 $1,475.00 | $163.86 | $2,712.50 | $301.36 
92 00 i $ -00 i 700.00 | 87.50] 1,354.00 | 169.25 
ir Ee Hee ee eee Be Pre ene 8 k 4 1, 286. 30 67.70 3,761.05 | 197.95 | V includes team hire. 
04 rc senses 955. 50 61.00 1,200.50 | 234.64 
67 1.20 > ‘ ö. 481.99 48.19 1,498.92 | 149. 87 
78 WERI EBI ee oa 036. 72 15,714.48 | 95.82 | 33,751.20 | 205.80 
OOS sae A E E e e 2.96 1,563.00 1,272. 50 94. 23 2,835.50 | 210.00 
r FOEI LTN ER T EAA 1,005. 22 671.55 | 40.81] 1,576.77 | 112.60 
90 4 2.36 1, 106. 23 638. 28 63. 83 1,744.51 174.45 
99 3 o bee MES al 437.10 129. 05 43.02 566.15 | 188.72 | No fumigation. 
103| 30 S 3,407. 18 2,618.00 | 87.27 | 6,025.18 | 200.85 
102 9 5.63 2.12 1,179.76 516.78 57.42 1,696.54 | 188.50 
105 ( EN ered vrs eases repr este 2.40 236. 52 199.12 53. 09 435.64 | 116.16 
104 21 r 1,425.77 1,464.47 | 69.74] 2,890.24 | 137.62 | No fumigation. 
106 7 .95 1. 88 551. 96 227. 50 32.50 779.46 | 111.36 | II inclu XVII; V 
includes team hire. 
107 4 3.00 509. 90 359.25 89. 81 929.24 | 232.31 
98 6 -7 2.70 464. 64 225.35 | 37.56 689.99 | 115.00 | No fumigation. 
108 17 42. 50 2.50 2, 320. 00 1,591. 11 93. 59 i 230. 08 
109 17 3, 188. 13 1, 458. 00 85. 76 644. 273. 18 
O lose euawoht tela suc ders abneoredlatsmneredestloveceipcotenstanss k ß... èĩ aca OE 113.97 | Totals only. 
-110 3. 510.01 271.00 75.27 01 216.93 
63 2 15.36 1,785. 46 1, 280.00 58.19 3,065.46 | 139.35 
111 3. 2.35 309. 17 390.00 | 117.00 699.17 | 209.74 
112 6 691. 26 355.21 | 89.20 1, 046. 47 174,41 
100 70 9,880. 85 6,527.61 | 93.25 | 16,408.46 | 234.41 
113 6 e 868. 26 528. 09 88. 01 1,396.35 | 232.72 | Vi ncludes team hire. 
114 3. rr ssp sens 482. 56 377.90 | 107.98 860.46 | 245.85 
-115 2 Le e PATE 151.00 92. 60 46.30 243.60 | 121.80 
116 2. r seweeacs 231. 66 121.75 48.70 353.41 | 141.36 | No! umigation. 
117 2 F EE ee bea 262. 00 130. 00 65. 00 392.00 | 196.00 
118 11y1yͥͤ POSE EA STE TI 346, 12 232.00 77.33 578.12 | 192.70 
119 5 RAO) r aces 602. 40 354.70 70.94 957.10 191. 42 
120 6 10. 00 574. 00 367. 00 61.17 941.00 156.84 
121 10 Sr 1,069. 66 697.00 69. 70 1,766.66 | 176.66 
122 5 6.92 545.27 323.34 64. 66 868.61 | 173.69 
157 0 -92 1,136.76 475.05 47.50 1, 611.81 161.18 
124 a N r 3,210. 00 1,284. 50 67. 60 4,494. 50 . 
125 4.50 1,961. 60 1,117.50 | 62.06 | 3, 079. 10 171.02 
126 3.75 266. 50 278.25 92. 75 544. 75 181. 58 
/ T 304. 95 580. 97 62. 80 885. 92 95. 
128 9 19. 85 1,008. 40 492. 60 54.72 1,501.00 | 166,74 
129 lee eee ele eee ee 92 Gh. 5 4,042. 50 252. 65 
130 3 c . 60 70| 87.55 932.30 | 310.75 
131 9 1,001.05 825. 75 91.73 1,826.80 | 202.93 
ooo . Pree a 898. 76 439.90 | 73.32 1,338.66 | 223,11 | Taxes high. Ranch 
in residence section 
near L. A. 
2.00 253, 16 291. 64 97.20 544. 80 181.59 
3. 81 757.7 330. 50 62.96 1,088.25 | 207. 
3 4, 539.12 6,243.80 | 115.63 | 10,782.92 | 199. 
2.00 381. 99 274.00 | 60. 88 655. 99 Team hire under V. 
2.67 285. 81.54 515.98 
„„ 34,813.44 | 83.26 61,338. 61 
354. 35. 49 863.75 
883. 34 88.34 1,998. 03 
634.83 | 105.80 1, 537, 03 
112.00 50. 00 331.29 
528. 58. 67 1,844.05 
1,303.35 | 133.67 | 3,071.65 
1,335.00 | 89.00} 3,246.00 


1 Average cost per acre; Materials, $103.71; labor, $92.51. Total average cost per acre, labor and materials, $197.15. 


THE YIELD OF LEMONS IN CALIFORNIA, less than 700 groves. The 3 yield for the nve-year period is 
196.2 Ke boxes per acre, ng an average annual cultural cost 
Table III, following, shows the average annual yield of lemons per of ucing the fruit in the field of $1 per packed bo 


ix. 
acre from 1906-7 to 1910-11 on the acreage of the principal lemon ese data do not include depreciation on the groves, buildings, 
shippers and associations in California. he record 3 prac- stock, machinery, tools, irrigation plant, or other equipment. or inter- 
tically every important lemon-growing section in California and nearly | est on the investment. The investment represents about $1,000 per 
every large lemon planting of bearing age in the State. It covers not! acre. The investment in equipment per acre represents about $60. 


Tann III. Te yield of lemons per acre, 1906-7 to 1910-11, inclusive. 


1910-11 1907-8 1906-7 


Association or individual account. — — — 
Shipments. | Acreage. | Shipments. 
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Tant III. -The yield of lemons per acre, 1906-7 to 1910-11, inclusive—Continued. 


1910-11 


Association or individual account. 


TIS COST OF HANDLING THE LEMONS FROM THE TREE TO THE CAR IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


lemons from 
picking, the cost of hauling to the pac 
packing the fruit, including the loading on car. 
age $0.888 per packed box, making the f. o. b. cost 
fornia lemons approximately $1.89. 


Th 
of a box of Call- 


pense, bow from the tree 


Tasty IV.—The cost a Monaro temons po i 


Cents. Cents. Cents. 
28.5 1. 59. 89.8 
30 3 50 83 
25 7 60 92 
20 3.5 75.5 
25 3 60 88 
29.4 3 67 99. 4 
26 5 55 86 
22.2 4 75 101.2 
22 5 65 92 
20 2 50 72 
30 4.5 57 91.5 
25 5 58. 08 88. 08 
30 4 65 99 
31,76 3 66.3 101. 06 
25 5 68.7 98.7 
25 7 63.6 95.6 
22.2 2.5 7 103.7 
23 3 53.75 79.75 
29.6 3 65.8 98.4 
21.6 2.61 83. 3 77.51 
27.8 3.5 51 82.3 
2⁴ 4 62 90 
17 2 54.5 73.5 


—— ——— ͤ ä—üür — — — 
SUMMARY OF THE COST OF PRODUCING LEMONS IN CALIFORNIA, INCLUD- 
ING TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETING CHARGES, 


Catural esst etree — 
Cost of picking, hauling, and packing 


Cost ot T—T—T—TT—C—T———.. TE 84 
Average cost of refrigeration, 1909-1911____-__-___---...--.. . 026 
Average cost of selling. - ten . 070 


Total cost laid down in the market 2. 824 


The average number of lemons per box is 274 dozen. The N d 
wholesale cost of California lemons laid down in the markets of the 
United States, based on the cost of production, cost of transportation, 
and cost of selling, is 101 cents per n. 
Tun CITRUS PROTECTIVE LEAGUE oF CALIFORNIA, 
G. HAROLD POWELL, 
Secretary and Manager. 


It will be noticed that the table showing the cost of the 
several orchards of the San Diego Fruit Co. shows a less cost 
per acre. This results, in part, from the fact of its small charge 
for water, and that some items of cost included in this larger 
and more comprehensive table are entirely omitted. 

COST OF PICKING, CURING, AND PACKING. 


Mr. President, the tables previously submitted have given the 
cost of preparing the land, planting the trees, and the care and 
cultivation of the orchard. I desire now to take up the cost of 
picking, hauling, and packing the fruit ready for shipment to 
market. This is demonstrated by tables made up from actual 
experience, as in the case of the tables previously submitted. I 
am about to call to the attention of the Senate a table giving 
the numbers of the associations, taken as evidence, 23 in num- 


388 s: SE 8 


ER 


ber, including approximately 700 groves; number of boxes of 
Jemons shipped, and in separate columns the cost of picking, 
hauling, and packing per box, followed by the total for the en- 
tire shipment for each item of expense. Then the average per 
box for each item of expense is given, and the total per box for 
all. This table shows the average cost of caring for the fruit 
from the field where it is grown to the car in which it is packed 
for shipment as I have described the process, taking these 
Several associations, to be 88.8 cents per box. The fruit of these 
associations is usually harvested, not by the grower, but by 
trained gangs of labor in the employ of the association to which 
he belongs. The association also picks the fruit. The figures 
given in the table above are comprehensive and exact, except 
the cost of hauling, which, in a few cases, has been conserva- 
tively estimated. 
The table is as follows: 


Cost of handling lemons, per packed bor, from the tree to the car, 
season 1910-11. 


31,781 28. 1.5 59. 89.8 
4,149 30 3 50 83 
72, 500 25 7 6 92 
00, 627 20 3.5 52 75.5 
49, 200 25 3 60 88 
72,189 29.4 3 67 99.4 
20,871 26 5 55 86 
15, 527 22.2 4 75 101.2 
100, 203 22 5 65 92 
13, 200 20 2 50 72 
17,317 30 4.5 57 91.5 
216, 522 25 5 58. 08 88. 08 
68, 000 30 4 65 99 
75, 271 31.76 3 66.3 101.06 
30, 253 25 5 68.7 98.7 
35, 866 25 7 63.6 95.6 
31, 943 22.2 2.5 79 103.7 
114, 902 23 3 53.75 79.75 
40, 549 29.6 3 65.8 98.4 
94, 387 21.6 2.61 53.3 77.51 
145, 460 27.8 3.5 51 82.3 
47,738 24 4 62 90 
24, 236 17 2 54. 5 73.5 
TE TE TIE ETRA ta —,:àẽ&EM 
„„ 59.6 88.8 


TOTAL COST OF PRODUCTION. 


I have endeavored in what I have already said to inform the 
Senate of the actual cost of producing lemons from the prepara- 
tion of the ground for the trees to the loading of the boxes of 
fruit packed for use on the cars ready for shipment, segregat- 
ing the items. In some of the tables the cost per acre has been 
given. But as the tariff on lemons is levied by the pound I 
have had the expenses in each case reduced to boxes, which 
contain 72 pounds of fruit each, and had them brought to- 
gether in such a way as to show the actual cost of the fruit 
to the producer on the car ready. to be transported to market. 
The average cultural cost per acre on 143 groves covering 3,658.4 
acres is $197.15. The average yield per acre as shown here- 
after is 196.2 boxes, making the average cultural cost per box 
approximately $1. The average cost of handling from the tree 
to the car is 88.8 cents per box, making a total cost of about 
$1.888 per box on board car. 
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COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 

This leaves us still to consider the cost of transportation to 
market. This at the present time must be by rail and not by 
water and is easily ascertained. The freight to all points from 
Salt Lake City east, except to the southeastern territory, and 
therefore in the markets where chiefly the home production 
comes in competition with foreign fruit, was, as fixed by the 
railroads, $1 per hundredweight. After the tariff rate on lemons 
was increased by the tariff law of 1909, the railroad companies 
advanced the rate from $1 per hundredweight to $1.15. This 
increase was contested by the growers, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as unreasonable. Pending the hearing 
and decision of this question, as a result of an injunction issued 
by the United States Circuit Court in southern California, the 
full rate of $1.15 has been paid during the pending of the liti- 
gation, but the extra 15 cents was deposited with a trust com- 
pany to be held until the legality of the $1.15 rate was finally 
determined. It will then be paid either to the railroad com- 
panies or back to the growers, in conformity to the decision. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission decided, in favor of the 
growers, that the increased rate was unreasonable. In the 
meantime the new Commerce Court was established, and the 
matter was appealed to that court and decided against the ship- 
pers, reversing the decision of the commission in their favor on 
technical grounds and referring the case back to the commission. 
The case was then retried before the commission, which re- 
affirmed its original decision, and on a second appeal by the 
railroads to the Commerce Court that court sustained the $1 
rate established by the commission. The case has been appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The weight of a box of lemons is 84 pounds. Therefore the 
rete is $1 per hundredweight, or 84 cents per box. Adding this 
freight charge to the cost of production, as given above, we 
find that it costs the California grower to lay down his lemons 
in New York or any other of the eastern cities $2.728 per box, 
exclusive of refrigeration, which in the last two years has 
added an average of 2.6 cents per box to the transportation 
charge. From these data it will be seen that the average cost 
of placing a box of lemons on the cars in California is $1.89; 
the average transportation charge is 86.6 cents per box; the 
average selling cost is 7 cents per box, making a general whole- 
sale cost of California lemons in the market of $2.824 per box, 
or at the rate of 10} cents per dozen, an average box containing 
274 dozen lemons. 


COST OF PRODUCING AND SHIPPING THE FOREIGN PRODUCT. 


This brings us to a comparison between the cost of produc- 
tion and shipment in California and in Italy, our chief com- 
petitor. As I have already said, the cost of producing the for- 
eign product is more difficult to arrive at, and the data I am 
able to furnish is not as accurate or satisfactory as that given 
of the cost at home. But the main items of cost and expense 
are easily ascertained, and that alone will enable Senators to 
make such comparison as will satisfy them of the necessity for 
a protective tariff on our lemons and that the present tariff is 
reasonable and just. 

The information I am about to submit is not in the form of 
mere estimates in respect of the main items of cost and expense. 
It does not come alone from public reports in either the foreign 
country or our own, or both. As I have already said, the data 
was obtained in large part by personal investigation by a com- 
petent and reliable man sent to Italy for the purpose and made 
on the ground. I submit for the consideration of the Senate 
the following statement, showing such cost and expense from 
information gathered as I have stated, which may be relied 
upon as fairly correct: 

The wages paid to laborers who work in the groves are as fol- 


lows: Superintendent or custodian, about 56 to 77 cents per day; 
ordinary laborers, 39 to 58 cents; women, 19 to 34 cents; boys, 29 


The Papes paid to_laborers who work in the pacis houses are as 
follows: Foreman, 77 to 97 cents; women graders, to 37 cents; 
men, 58 to 77 cents; boys, 23 to 39 cents; girls, about 23 cents per day. 

The lemon groves are small, varying from a few trees to several 
acres. ‘The trees are planted very close together, from 9 to 15 feet 
apart, making a large fruit-bearing surface. The groves yield on the 
average about 300 boxes per acre, the variations in commercial or- 
chards ranging from 246 to 450 boxes. 

The cost of bringing a lemon grove into bearing includes the value 
of the land, which may vary from $50 to $200 Fe acre, 8 
water; the cost of preparing the land for plan ng, which is esti- 
mated by growers in the Palermo district to vary from $25 to $75 
per acre; the trees, which are panei grown by the growers, but 
which cost $20. per hundred or less in large quantities when poe 
chased, or $32.40 per acre of 162 trees; the cost of planting, which 
varies from $5 to $10 per acre. One of the best-known growers in 
the Palermo district estimates that it costs on the average of 1,500 
lire per hectare to 11918 the land. purebase and plant the trees, 
or an ulvalent of $117.16 per acre: adding to this the cost of the 
land and water, a planted grove may represent an outlay of $167.16 
to $317.16 per acre. 


The cost of bringing the grove into bearing after it Is planted 
varies with the met of handling young orchards. Where the land 
is given over entirely to the young trees, the cultural expenses equal 
about one-third the annual average cost of caring for a grove in full 
bearing, or from $10 to $30 r acre, The expense for five years 
would vary from $50 to $150 per acre, and at eight years from 
$80 to $240 per acre, making a grove of five years old cost in total, 
exclusive of taxes, from $217.16 to $467.16 per acre, and at 8 years 
a ae the trees should be in good bearing, from $247.16 to $557.16 
COST OF DOMESTIC PRODUCT AND FOREIGN IMPORTS COMPARED. 

This brings us to a comparison of the cost of production here 
and abroad. I have submitted this data, the result of much 
labor and painstaking effort, to arrive at the truth, and to 
enable those Senators who stand upon the doctrine of difference 
in cost of production as the basis of fixing tariff rates to act 
intelligently on this question, so important, so vital to one of 
the greatest and most important industries in my State. I 
am asking no favors from any Senator. My people have no 
right to ask favors when it comes to making laws. What I 
ask for is justice and fair dealing. The men who have put 
millions into this industry, many of them haying invested in 
it all they have in the world, are entitled to justice. No Mem- 
ber of Congress has the right to deny it to them. The law- 
maker who seeks to use the reduction of the tariff on lemons 
for political or partisan adyantage is trifling with his duty 
paa bartering away the property rights of the people of my 

tate. 

I am not going to leave it open to anyone to say that he is 
not informed on the subject. There is no excuse for one deal- 
ing in glittering generalities on an important question like this 
when the facts are at hand. The facts that can not be dis- 
puted show that the difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad is so great that to deny this industry protection 
would mean its absolute and speedy ruin, leaving the consumers 
at the mercy of the foreign importers and reducing the reye- 
rues of the Government more than two millions of dollars a 
year. It proves more than that. It proves that the tariff now 
existing does nothing more than to put the home producer on 
an equal footing with the foreign producer in the markets of 
this country, if it does that much. I am presenting this ques- 
tion upon the facts. They must speak for themselves. 

The comparative cost of production in Italy and in this 
country may be fairly stated as follows: 


The difference in the cultural and handling costs is approxi- 
mately 97.8 cents per box, not considering interest on invest- 
ment or depreciation on the buildings, stock, equipment, groves, 
or the purchase of equipment. 

COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 


The cost of transportation is another important matter to be 
considered. I have shown that the freight rates to domestic 
growers to all points where their fruit comes in contact with 
the foreign product is 84 cents per box at the rate now in 
force. The net cost to the Italian importer to New York is not 
over 30.4 cents per package of 85 pounds, or 35.8 cents per 
hundredweight. The freight rate, which was recently raised to 
provide a rebate for the shipper to fight the tariff, according to 
a statement furnished by the office of the American consul at 
Palermo, includes a rebate of 6 cents per package to the shipper 
whenever the number of boxes is over 1,000, also a rebate of 4 
cents since April 1, 1911, for the defense of the Italian lemon 
trade. The freight charges to various cities on imported lemons 
and the difference between the amount charged as between 
foreign and domestic shippers is as follows: 

The freight rate per 100 pounds on imported lemons, based 
on the 30-cents-per-box rate, is 35.8 cents to New York; from 
Palermo to Pittsburgh, Pa., including the ocean and carload 
rates in the United States, 65.8 cents; from Palermo to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, or Chicago, III., 75.8 cents. The rate from California 
to these points is $1 per 100 pounds, making a difference of 
64.2, 34.2, and 24.2 cents per 100 pounds in favor of the im- 
ported lemons to these cities, respectively. The difference per 
box in favor of the Italian lemons is to New York, 53.6 cents; 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., 28.1 cents; to Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chicago, 
III., 19.6 cents. 

A more complete showing of the cost of transportation will 
be found in the following tables. 


1913. 


Railroad ht rates on imported oranges and lemons in the United 
States ie five seaports to six interior points, 85 pounds per bor. 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds. 


| Lemons. 
Lessthan 
Carload. | Carload. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 30 39 30 39 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 40 57 40 7 
Chi Til... 40 65 40 65 
183 1128 183 1128 
75 124 75 124 
1132 1223 1132 1223 
30 39 30 39 
41 49 38 49 
47 57 38 57 
192 1121 181 1121 
75 124 75 124 
1141 1216 1130 1216 
28 31 28 31 
38 49 38 49 
38 57 38 57 
181 1120 181 1120 
75 124 75 124 
1130 1216 1130 1216 
27 33 27 33 
37 49 37 49 
37 57 37 57 
180 1120 180 1120 
75 124 75 124 
1129 1215 1129 1215 
50 90 50 90 
44 8 44 83 
Popis blui lb.. | 1 | aa | be 
ar Bh Oisans 
Shrev — 25 60 n 


1 Combination based on St. Louis. 
According to data received from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


gion, October 11, 1911, foreign lemons are shipped from New York, 
Brooklyn, or Jersey City to western points in carload lots of a mini- 
mum weight of 20,000 pounds, the packages measuring 27 by 14 by 13 
inches in diameter and estimated to weight 85 pounds per box. The 
half boxes measure 27 by 14 by 64 inches and are estimated to weigh 
45 pounds per half box. 

The freight rate on lemons from California to the five points men- 
tioned above is $1 per hundredweight in carload lots of 26,200 pounds 
minimum weight, or of 33,000 pounds in collapsible bunker cars, with 
the bunkers thrown up. The lemons are shipped at an estimated 
weight of 84 pounds per box. 


The table following shows the rate per hundred pounds and 
per box on lemons in carload quantities from Italy, and from 
California to New York, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago, 
with the difference in favor of the Italian lemons: 


Rates on California and Italian lemons to New York, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 


Por hundredweight. 


1 Based on rate of 30.4 cents box of 85 pounds to New York and not Sens 
c in New York of 3 cents per box. From the 30.4-cent rate a rebate o 
6 cents should be deducted on all lots of 1,000 boxes or over. 

The foregoing were compiled from data from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and show the freight rates in force 
August 3, 1911. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator if he has 
considered, or if his attention has been called to the fact, that 
the California growers dispose of their product in the central 
part of the country, in the State of Colorado, for example, by 
charging the consumer the New York price plus the rate of the 
freight from the seaboard to the interior points? There seems 
to me to be a protective tariff to-day in the shape of a railroad 
rate that is largely prohibitive of any competition from Sicily, 
in so far as it affects the interior of the country, where an 
enormous amount of the lemon crop is consumed, we being en- 
tirely at the mercy of those freight rates, and therefore com- 
pelled to pay them. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
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that is not a very considerable protection in itself as to a very 
large portion of this crop, since it is taken advantage of and 
added to the cost price to the consumer? 

Mr. WORKS. No, Mr. President; though it may exist, I 
do not know of any such custom as that to which the Senator 
refers. I am not pretending to dispute what he says about it, 
because I am not informed on the subject; but if it should be 
true, it is no protection. The competition between California 
and the Italian growers is almost entirely in the eastern 
market. I imagine that very few Italian lemons will be found 
In Denver, for example. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true, Mr. President, and for the 
reason which I gave. There is no competition between the 
California lemon grower and the Italian lemon grower in the 
interior of the country, because the freight rate is prohibitive, 
and because it is prohibitive it is added by the California lemon 
grower to the cost of his product to the consumer. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not understand that to be so, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but if it be so, of course the farther the Italian shipper 
has to carry his fruit west the greater the freight rate he 
has to pay. I have been comparing the eastern market and 
Illinois, for example, for the purpose of showing the difference. 
The farther they go into the interior of this country, of course 
the greater the freight rate they must pay in order to compete 
with the California product. 

WAGES, 


The matter of wages is an important one in determining what 
is a just measure of protection to our home industry. Mr. 
Powell, before referred to, has made a careful and systematic 
investigation of the wages paid in Italy, and has tabulated the 
result of his investigation. 


Under the heading of Wages paid in the lemon districts in 
Italy,” he says: 


The wage of the different kinds of labor in the Italian groves de- 
pends on the section, the conditions under which it is employed, and 
the class of work. In a general way most of the labor is paid by the 
day, sometimes as a straight wage, at others with a lower wage and 
with part payment in wine, bread, or other privileges. 

The laborers are com of men, women, and children. The hea 
work in the groves is done by men, the wages varying from 40 to 5 
cents per day. The picking of the fruit, carrying it to the sheds, and 
stemming it may be done by men, women, or by children. The pre- 
liminary wrapping and grading of the fruit in the groves is usually 
done by women and the packing in the groves by men. In the packing 
houses the heavy work is done by men, but the sorting and wrapping 
is done by women and children. 

According to Dr. Lorenzoni (loc. cit.) 80 per cent of the agricul- 
tural day laborers in some of the coast districts of Sicily is composed 
of women, and in some sections 30 per cent is made up of boys. 

The custodians in charge of the groves are paid by the day, the 
month, or the year, either in cash or part in cash and part in privi- 
leges, such as house rent, garden, gan license, wine, wheat. etc. 

As a general rule wages are higher on the north coast of Sicily than 
on the coast from Messina to Syracuse, the grove laborers in the former 
region receiving about 50 cents per day as compared with 40 on the 


latter coast. 
According to a statement furnished the writer by Dr. Lorenzoni 
in April, 1911, the average wage of the ordinary men laborers in the 


483 cents) per day. The men fruit pickers are paid 
0 centimes per day more, or about 52 cents. In the packing houses 
the men are paid m 3 to 33 lire eS to 67.55 cents) per day; 
the women, on the average, from 1 to 1.20 lire (19.3 to 23.16 cents) per 
day, and the boys about the same wage as the women. 

The wage question was investigated by the writer In the district 
5 the REEN or Palermo and along the Messina-Catania coast in 

e spring o $ 

The table following shows the range 
labor in aon with a comparison o 
groves of California at the same period : 


Wages paid to laborers ae ed eg groves in California and in 
aly, 


[Unless otherwise stated, all labor paid by the day.] 


cores is 24 lire 


in wages found in the grove 
the wages paid in the lemon 


California. 
General super intendent. . $75 to $150 per month 
Custodian or superinmnmn 3 lire to 4 lire with privileges 
tendent. ($0.579-$0. 772). 

Forem en 855 to $150 per month...... 
Subforeman.. 350 to $100 month 
Teamsters $55.50 to per month. 

. — $1.80 to 82.255. 


2 to 3 lire (50. 386-80. 575). 
2.50 to 4 lire (80. 481-80. 772). 
2.40 to 8 lire ($0.463-+-$0.579). 


2.40 to 3 lire ($0.463 +-$0.579). 
1.50 me lire ($0.29-$0.338). 


Do. - 
1 to 1.50 lire ($0.193-$0.29). 
1 to 1.75 lire ($0.193-$0.333). 
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The table following shows the range in wages found in the 
labor in the packing houses in Sicily with a comparison of the 
wages paid in the packing houses in California at the same 
period: 

king in the lemo cking houses in Cali- 
FOOT Ie CO DREE Oe aod tales, ike 
(Unless otherwise stated, wages are per day.] 


et 2 
4 lire (0.772). 


1.20 to 2 lire (80.232 to $0.386). 
1.20 lire ($0.232). 
$20 to $30 per month. 


The difference in the cost of labor in this country and abroad 
is here clearly shown and is very marked. This difference alone 
should establish the right of the lemon growers of this country 
to a protective tariff, 

But I desire to follow this subject of expense to the foreign 
grower still further covering the cultural cost, cost of picking, 
of hauling the fruit to the packing house, and the final packing 
for export. I again quote from Mr. Powell: 


The cultural costs on the better ves a r to vary from $65 
to $100 per acre and the yields from 280 to 300 boxes acre, g 
the cost per box vary from $0.186 to $0.40 box. In 
Valley the cost varied from $0.15 to $0.20 r box; 
of Messina, according to the International Institute of Agriculture, 
from $0.194 to $0.222 per box; in Palermo, M 8. 

Catania, according to the Italian minister of a 
to 30.322 r box. According to Dr. Cheney the cost per box 
es is — and according to 3 
uest of the porters o. 
be the effort to reduce the duty on 
lemons, $0.414 without taxes and $0.457 with taxes. 

The average cost of the cultural expenses, including taxes, would 
probably not exceed $0.80 per box, while it might reach 40 to 45 
cents per box as an average maximum cost. This means that it costs 
on the average $90 per acre to produce 300 boxes of lemons, which 
the foregoing data show to be conservatively stated, 

THE COST OF PICKING. 


There is not a wide variation in the cost of picking, stemming, 
packing the fruit in a 8 way in the orchards. A man 
woman will pick about 5,000 to 7.000 lemons 12 day for export, 
the equivalent of 15 to 20 packed boxes. e may pick 8,000 to 
10,000 for by-products. In a grove in the Palermo district, where the 
poets were studied as representative of the district, the following 
me picked, stemmed, graded, and packed on the average 40 boxes 
y: 


D ‘stemnmer at 3 -lre: per eee... 3. 
2 boys to carry baskets to stemmer and help stem the fruit at 


aN RSS SERS A a ED 3. 00 
2 women to de and wrap fruit at 13 lire per day te N 
2 men to pack and nail boxes at 4 lire per dax — 8.00 
1 boy helper in packing house at 23 lire per day 2.50 

eee eases 25. 50 


pasting house and 6.5 cents for ane 
the box 0 


ding, wrappi and placing . A large proportion 

fhe fruit that, ia deliver to the packing house is unwra In the 
groves on the level land the cost of picking, sorting, and packing is often 
cut down 2 cents a box. In groves where the conditions of labor are 


the figures given. 

Marasa gives the total cost of picking, stemming, and storing at 
11 cents and the sorting, wrapping, and placing in the box at 5 
cents, a total of 16 cents. In onay of the 5 the fruit is packed 
under the and there is no delivery of the fruit to the grove 


WAGES PAID IN PICKING THE FRUIT. 


A prominent business man and lemon eka furnishes the follow- 
ing data showing the wages paid to the different n in 
Y, : 


the picking of the fruit in the Palermo district in 
F 5 lire ; to 3 lire; 


boxes, or 2.9 cents per box for distances from 7 to 19 kilometers 
85 to 11.8 miles). 
COST OF HAULING FRUIT TO PACKING HOUSE. 


The cost of hauling the fruit to the packing house in Palermo 
yaries with the distance and the method of transporting. In a few 


20 
(4. 
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ing from the car to the 
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groves located in the foothills in the Monreale district, the lemons 
are packed out to the wagon road on mule back at a cost of about 
3 cents per box per mile. The average haul will not equal a mile 
and only a small proportion of the crop is handled in this manner. 

According to data furnished by Mr. De Soto, the cost of hauling 
by cart to Palermo, distances of 5 kilometers (3.10 miles) varies from 
3 to 4 cents per box; 10 kilometers (6.21 miles), 5 to 6.75 cents. On 
trips of this distance a cart is loaded with 20 to 24 boxes, From Carini 
to Palermo, a distance of 16 to 18 miles, the cost is about 13 cents 
pa box; from Bagheria, about 11 miles distant, 6 to 8 cents per box; 
rom Montelepre, 11 to 12 miles distant, 9 to TO cents per box. On 
the long trips a cart is loaded with 12 to 16 boxes. The cost of de- 
liver, y cart to Palermo varies from 3 cents per box, with a 
possible average of 6 to 8 cents per box. 

The carload rate from Santa Christine Gela on the Messina line to 
Palermo is 80 lire ($15.44) per car of 10,000 to 11,000 kilos (22,046 
to 24,251 pounds). 

A box of lemons in Italy is estimated at 42 kilos (92.6 penaos 5 
making the rate per box 5.9 to 6.5 cents per box. The cost of unload- 
ing the car in Palermo varies from 2 to 3 lire (38.6 to 57.9 cents), 
or at the rate of about one-sixth of a cent per box. The cost of haul- 
cking house in Palermo varies from eight- 
tenths of a cent to 1 cent per box, making a total cost of delivery of 
about 6.8 to 7.6 cents per box. 

The cost of delivering the fruit to the packing house varies from 3 
to 13 cents where the fruit is hauled out of the grove on mule back, 
making an average cost of 6 to 8 cents per box. 


THE PACKING OF THE FRUIT FOR EXPORT. 


1 of the fruit is done in the packing houses of the 
alermo or other ports of export. e packing houses are 
located in the business part of the cities near the water front. The 
house is uently the ground floor of a dwelling; or the box makingand 
repairing, e receiving, and shipping rooms, and the cking room 
TA! occupy the entire structure. here is little equipment In an 
Italian pecking house. All the labor is performed by hand and from 
one-half to three-fourths of the labor rform by women and 
children. The only equipment of note is the rows of benches into 
which the fruit is graded and the baskets used in grading and carrying 
the fruit in the pecking house. The packing operation consists in 
unpack’ the fruit as it comes from the groves, regrading, Wrapping, 
packing he lemons into boxes and nailing on the covers and hoops. 

e packed boxes are then carted to the wharf, lightered in small 
boats to the steamer which is anchored a short distance away, and are 
loaded in the vessel that carries them to their destination. 

In the 3 operations, the labor is usually divided Into crews, 
8 of 1 foreman, 1 woman sorter, 8 women wrappers, 1 boy 
to hand the fruit to 1 man packer, and 1 nailer to every 4 pack: 


The final 
exporters in 


ers. 

In one large house where the operations were studied in detail the 
wagas paid May, 1911, were: omen, 1 lira each; boys, 2 lire; 
packers, 4 lire; nailer, 45 lire; and foreman, 4 lire per day. 

The wages paid to e different kinds of packing-house labor in 
Palermo, 1911, Is as follows: 

Per day. 
SA $0. 80 to $1. 00 
-70 to .75 
-70 to .80 
— . 80 to 70 
20 to . 25 
eS ee EE SAE SE SE Br UG ae |) 
1 5 working hours are from 7 a. m. to 11 a. m. and from 12 noon 
p. m. 


THE COST OF PACKING THE FRUIT FOR EXPORT. 


During 1911 the exporters in Palermo invoiced the costs of — pack- 
ing operations about as follows: Empty boxes of American sides, tops, 
and bottoms, 80 centimes (15.4 N 

(16.4 cents); the cost of packing, w 
nails, paper tinsel, etc., from 5 

the usual i 

tion from the erp: house to the lighter, from 0.25 to 
to 8.7 cents); and the cost of lightering, from 0.04 to 0.32 oe (8 


mills 
of the packing-house expenses fr 
ngage bouas till it is placed on the steamer is about 35 cents per 
box. me of the exporters add insurance to the invoice, amounting 
to about 0.5 centime (9.6 mills). There is a charge also of 13 lire 
per invoice ($2.51) made by the consular agency, which adds from a 
small fraction of a cent to a cent and a half or more per box. In- 
cluding the consular invoice, the insurance, and the packing and 
transportation to the steamer, the cost varies from 36 to 42 cents 
per box, with an occasional higher cost for fruit handled under un- 
usual conditions. All of these costs are matters of official record, the 
consular invoice on lemons being a statement of the unit value that 
enters into a shipment of lemons. 


After this segregation of the different items of expense in- 
curred in the production of the fruit and its preparation for 
shipment and loading on steamer, the following table shows 
the total cost by arriving, as in case of the domestic grower, 
at a fair average of such expenses. 

THE TOTAL COST OF PRODUCING AND HANDLING LEMONS IN ITALY. 


From the foregoing data it will be seen that the cost of pro- 
ducing lemons in Italy may vary approximately, as follows: 
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COMPARISON OF TOTAL COST. 

This leaves us only to compare the cost of the foreign grower 
with that of the producer in this country to arrive at the dif- 
ference in cost here and abroad. The comparative cost is as 
follows: 


Italy. California. 
Cultural cost, per box.. 80. 30 $1.00 
Picking, stemming, and 
gro -2<-- se cee ne apes a — 2⁵³ 
Preliminary grading an N 
5 9 Spal fis. -08 -039 
Packing-house charges — loading for shipment 30 $ 


eee eee eee 3 · * —— 


Total 
Freight to New York 
Total cost of of production and freight 
Difference in cost 
Difference in cost of 


Total difference in favor of Italian producer 1.518 


This shows that it costs the California grower 81 more to 
grow a box of lemons and prepare it for shipment than it costs 
a grower in Italy. If we add to this the difference in the 
freight rate of 84 cents a box that our people must pay with 
that of 30 cents net that is paid by the importer of lemons from 
Italy, we have a difference of $1.52 as the cost of production 
and freight on lemons to New York in favor of the foreign pro- 
ducer. 

It may be relied upon that this is a fair showing of the actual 
difference in the cost of these competing lemon growers. It 
can not be said that it is accurate or exact, for that is impos- 
sible. But it is sufficient to show that no reduction can be made 
in the present tariff without sacrificing the interests of our own 
growers: 

Mr. President, so far I have considered only the interests of 
the producers. The rights and interests of the consumers have 
not yet been touched, nor have I considered the effect of the 
present tariff upon the revenues of the Government. Leaving 
those out of the question for the present, no one can deny that 
as between the foreign and domestic growers the tariff now in 
force is none too high to protect our own growers and put them 
on an equality with their foreign competitors. Therefore, there 
can be but two reasons advanced, if we are to leave politics out 
of the controversy, for reducing the tariff: One is that the re- 
duction will benefit the consumer by reducing the price of 
lemons; the other, that such reduction will increase the revenue 
of the Government. Of course the proposition to put lemons on 
the free list leaves the latter out of consideration and can ap- 
peal only to the believer in free trade. I shall proceed to show 
that neither of these claims is founded on the facts as they 
exist, but that experience under the present and previous tariff 
laws shows that the higher tariff has not increased the price of 
lemons to the consumer, and that it has increased and not 
diminished the revenues of the Government. The best and most 
practical way to disprove the claim that the increase in the 
tariff rate in 1908 increased the price to the consumers is to 
take the actual figures showing the prices at which lemons have 
been selling at retail for several years past. 

I submit for this purpose tables of prices, weekly, for the 
years 1905 to 1911, inclusive, in New York, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Boston, Kansas City, and Minneapolis: 


Retail prices per dozen lemons. 


NEW YORK CITY, 1904 TO SEPTEMBER, 1911. 
From files New York Evening Sun.) 


Cents.| Cents. 
Ea 1 3 
2 20 30 25 
3 S 20 25 
Feb $ z 25 30 25 
ebruary........ . 30 25 
6 |. 20 B04! 98-1) 38 [oc 
55 8 
tee 20-25 SOA) Bloc 
March... 97 2 235 I 
10 20 2% F 
111 2 2% e 
2| 2] 2% BI D 98 s 
13 2] 5 23| 25 
S 144 2] 2 235| 2 
18 2] 2 5] 25 
160 20 25 2 2 
17 20 | 20-25 25 25 


Retail prices per dozen lemons—Continued. 


NEW YORK CITY, 1904 TO SEPTEMBER, 1911—continued. 


1904 | 1905 | 1906 1909 
Cenis. | Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
20 20 | 15-25 25 25 20 
9 20 r D Pee 25 | 12-20 
20 25 25 25 | 12-20 
20 . 25 | 12-20 
20 25 25 25 | 12-20 
20 25 25 25 20 
20 25 20 25 20 
20 25 20 25 20 
20 25 25 M heeii 
25 25 25 25 
25 25 25 25 
25-30 25 25 25 
30 25 | 25-30 25 
30 30 30 25 
30 30 30 25 
30 30 | 20-30 25 
30 30 | 20-30 25 
30 30 | 20-30 25 
30 30 25-35 25 
30 35 | 25-35 25 
30 S 
30 35 | 25-35 25 |. 
30 | 30-40 | 25-35 25 |. 
30 40 | 25-35 25 
30 | 30-40 25 25 
30 | 30-35 25 25 
ee aes 30-40 25 25 
— 30440 25 25 
35 25 25 
35 25 25 |. 
35 25 25 |. 
35 25 | 25-40 |. 
bs Basser, 40 |. 
35 40 |. 
35 40 
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1910 


1911 


| 
| 
| 


a 
f 


EAE R A3 


NEW YORK CITY, JAN. 1, 1904, TO APRIL, 1911, INCLUSIVE. 
From data furnished by a New York retail grocer.) 


holesale price and size per box furnished by grocer, to which 20 per cent was 


added to obtain retail 
BALTIMORE, MD., JAN. 1, 1905, TO MAY 20, 1911. 
{From city newspapers.] 


1910 


ary 


1911 
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Retail prices per dozen lemons—Continued. Retail prices per dozon lemons - Continued. 
BALTIMORE, MD., JAN. 1, 1905, TO Max 20, 1911—continued. BUFFALO, N. Y., JAN. 1, 1905, TO DECEMBER, 1909—continued. 


August 


en 


September 


Oe tober 


Edesse 


Ercssek 


November 


Ede 
Ede 


December 


übe 
des 


EEESTIS eer „ „ eee 


ebe 


June .. 


Leb 


Jul t 


[Principally from newspapers. ] 
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Retail prices per dozen lemons—Continued. Retail prices per dozen lemons—Continued. 
BOSTON, MASS., JAN. 5, 1905, TO MAY 12, 1911—continued. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JAN. 1, 1905, TO DECEMBER, 1910—continued. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., JAN, 1, 1905, TO MAY 14, 1911. 
{From city newspapers.) 


Januar 
February. 
Main TER 
ll 
— 3d a d 


I call attention also to another table touching this question, 
namely, one showing the wholesale price of Italian lemons in 
New York each month of the years 1909 to 1912, as follows: 


Average wholesale price of all Italian lemons sold in New York City per 
8 month, 1909 to 1912. 


June 


S888 


BSSB 


po po popo po sa po pe fS 
888888228 


PO p pe pi po phe 9 PO DO PO po p9 
BSsYSINSLSRBER 


Bo fe eee Po fo ND 
SSSRSRVetgegh 


3.43 12.5 
3.45 12.5 
2.82 9:2 
2.48 9.0 
2.64 9.6 
2.84 10.3 
2.72 9.9 
4.02 14.6 
6.33 23.0 
3.52 12.8 
3.81 13.5 
3.£9 14.1 
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I can not stop to compare these prices in detail. It would 
take up too much time and is wholly unnecessary. They show 
that there could have been no increase or variation of the price 
of lemons to the consumer as a result of the increase of the 
tariff in the Payne-Aldrich Act or of any previous tariff law. 
Numerous changes in prices, up and down, appear all through 
these tables. But the changes have been just as great during 
the existence of the same rate of tariff from one month or week 
or day to another, without reference to, and evidently un- 
affected by, the tariff rate in force. It appears that in New 
York, for a short time, in the early part of January, 1909, there 
was a rather marked increase in price, but it was only for a 
few days, when the price fell back to the normal of former years 
and has continued there, with the usual fluctuations not depend- 
ing on the tariff rate ever since. These figures are conclusive 
and unanswerable on this important branch of the question. 

The two tables following show the retail prices of lemons, 
300-per-box size, as reported by the district managers of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, in cents per dozen from 
May 15 to December 1, 1912. These data have been accumu- 
lated by determining the retail price charged by three to eight 
leading grocers in the following cities in the eastern United 
States: Boston, New York, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Louisville, and in 
eastern Canada in Toronto, Montreal, and St. John. 

The lemons used in eastern Canada are exclusively Italian, 
and are duty free. These tables show that the retail price in 
@anada is the same as that in the eastern United States, and is 
conclusive evidence that the duty on lemons does not affect the 
retail price. 


Retail prices of lemons in eastern United States and eastern Canada, 
$00 size, in cents per dozen, 


New York. 
| St. John. 
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27 
26 
27 
27 
27 
32 
26 
24 
21 
22 
28 
27 
26 
25 
28 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
25 
25 
23 
25 
23 
23 
24 
25 
27 
27 
28 
27 
51 
4l 
42 
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Therefore some one else must be interested in reducing the 
tariff besides the consumer. But it sounds better in the public 
ear to cry out against injustice that they pretend is being done 
the poor consumer. And this false cry is convincing some un- 
thinking people, who do not investigate the question for them- 
selves, that the price of lemons to the retail purchaser has 
actually been increased by the tariff. 

Mr. President, it is not the man who buys his lemons in this 
coyntry that is affected, nor is it the consumer in this country 
that is complaining of the tariff. He has no reason to com- 
plain. It is the importer, the promoter, the broker, and others 
who deal in foreign lemons who are making this fight for free 
lemons or a reduced tariff. The importers-in New York and 
the exporters in Sicily have leyied tribute at different times 


on every box of lemons imported into this country to raise a 
fund to fight the tariff, and, unfortunately, Members of Con- 
gress have been found who have been willing to make the fight 
for the foreign importer and foreigners who make their living 
by handling the foreign product here, against their own country- 
men and upon the specious but wholly unfounded claim that it 
is done in the interest of the domestic consumer. Over one- 
half of the imports of lemons into the United States are con- 
trolled by 11 New York Italian importers, as will be seen from 
the following statement showing the receivers of foreign lemons 
at New York City and the percentage of importations handled 
by each during the period November 1, 1911, to October 31, 
1912. The first 11 firms controlled 51.8 per cent of the total 
imports. About 90 per cent of the total imports are received in 
the port of New York. The names of the importers sufficiently 
disclose their nativity. The table is as follows: ` 


Receivers of foreign lemons in New York and percentage of imports 
LS by cach from Nov. 1, 1911, to Oct, 31, 1912, f E , 


Zito & Co 10. 476 
. Sciortino 6.240 
8. 8. Steiner & Co 5.457 
S. Ameroso & Co 5.423 
Dominici Bros. 5.287 
A. 4.308 
G. 4.050 
G. 2.553 
G. 2. 541 
F. 2. 492 
A. 2.473 
| etn ape) &Co 2.42 
« 2. 182 
P. Cast 2.123 
88 175 
EN 1.788 
De Lu 1,590 
P. 1.470 
G. Brandina.. 1.441 
C. V. Smith.. 1. 408 
O. F. Maniscalco.. 1.378 
P. Lauricella 1.277 
C. Greco. 227 
L. Zerillo. . 1.215 
J. Crochiolo 1.194 
B. Follina. 1.193 
G. 1.178 
B. 1.029 
G. 1.023 
E: 997 
F 8 
Ig. Saitta Di M .778 
lane 695 
Hart & Truckwell. 600 
A. Maniscalco 590 
V. Fedone 573 
C. Ca -563 
F. Minaldi.... 551 
G. Giamance. 515 
1 . i 
. Cay à 
P. nde +442 
C. Zito. 6, 441 
G. & M. Ziot... 6, . 438 
5 koni oo 
5 RE „ k 
Solr & D “338 
a 5 x 
Saitta Bros `i 3, «255 
. 8 3, 241 
S. Gangiolosi... 3, 234 
Ant. Brucato... 2, 210 
R. Mocu 2, 205 
C. Cameci. +204 
Capt. Izzo 165 
G. 2 163 
G. Brocita.. 189 
Er. F di Piro.. 134 
F. 12 
Pedone & Gambine 


All other importers handled less than one-tenth of 1 per cent each. 


The means resorted to to arouse prejudice against the do- 
mestic lemon industry and the people that are behind the move- 
ment to reduce the tariff is very well shown in an article 
written by Agnes C. Laut in a late issue of the Sunset Maga- 
zine. It was written, I am informed, on her own initiative 
and upon her own investigation of the facts, and not at the 
instance or at the instigation of interested parties. She says: 


How many people who know about the picturesqueness of the citrus 
roves in sunny California also know about “a slush fund” of 
200,000 a year manipulated by the Lemon Trust of Italy to smash 
the system of cooperation that sustains those citrus groves of the 
Southwest? How many know about “rebates” of 5 cents a box 
on every sale of Italian lemons auctioned off in New York to create 
a “lobby” fund for the purpose of smashing California lemons? 
flow many know that when Collector Loeb, of New York, and Wick- 
ersham, of Washington, and the Fruit Exchange of New York went 
after that “rebate” among the fruit brokers—which is contrary to 
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New York law—‘“ the rebates” on sales were discontinued and a 
“rebate” given by the foreign steamship companies on every box of 
lemons shipped from Italy in order to ock the tariff of that pro- 
tects California lemons? You see the point, don’t you ?—shi that 
fiy a foreign to, 2 1 not be prosecuted by the United States vern- 
ment for Fier to an Italian trust, and the Italian trust uses its 
rebate“ 


the citrus eonen union of California. Why? 
ers’ un 


Whereas 
In the 


Prete cooperative 
fluctuations of prices 


which were against the 
on 8 aoe bat wl ape — to 
also ved “re 5 m 
the customs, owing to alleged y. been usual, and htly so, 
for the United Sta „ 
res decay. Oddly moone e samples 
exami customs appraiser ran such a high — 
centage in aay, that Collector Loeb invest ted. It was found that 
$200,000 in a few months had Seen allowed as rebate 
duty on decayed fruit, when the fruit was not decayed at all. 

The next advan by the Foreign Fruit Trust was in the 

vay of freight ta The freight rate on California citrus—oran. 
and lemons—runs 82 to 84 cents plus refrigeration and _ precooling 


cha 
The freight rate from Italy 


purely on a basis o 


suppl. 
seasons when frosts have. UDEA the 
high pri 


such as th 
a the high 
oe 2 Fruit 
ow, I am not a high-tariff advocate, but a free trader; but this 
strikes me as one of the exceptions thats roves the rule. It strikes me 
as a little anomalous that a foreign fruit trust should set itself to do 
three things to a purely domestic American indu 8 


First. Jack up and control prices on one of the great staple necessi- 
ties of living. 


Seeond. Create “a slush fund” by illegal rebates to smash a growing 
American industry. 

Third. Write an agreement with a firm of Wall Street lawyers to give 
them half that “slush fund” if they could “induce” Congress to re- 
eare oe. oe: equalizing conditions for California fruit growers as 

n n. 
PENON. for the funny features of the Foreign Fruit Trust's manipula- 
tions. “ Barkers" and “posters” began mysteriously to appear in 
such summer resorts as Coney Island, Atlantie City, etc., ca 
passers-by to smash the California Fruit Trust.” Petitions 
circulat 
tected 


kers 
sented California fruit growers as a “ trust.’ 


It is only fair to say that the attorney and representatives of 
the foreign dealers deny the accuracy of this statement, in 
some particulars, especially as to the size of the fund raised to 
influence legislation. But the size of the fund is not so ma- 
terial. That such a fund was raised, in the manner stated, and 
for the purpose indicated, can not be denied. And I am assured 
that it would have been larger if these conspirators against the 
best interests of our country had not fallen out among them- 
selves. It is in this way and for this purpose that the effort 
to arouse public sentiment has been carried on and the aid of 
politicians seeking votes procured. 


97 per cent of the jobber's price back 
„ and “ 


The temptation for some Members of Congress to contend for 
free lemons is great in some quarters, notably in some of the 
New York congressional districts, and, in fact, in the whole 
State of New York, because of the large Italian vote there 
which can be easily reached by this means. There are other 
sections in this country where similar conditions exist and 
where like results may be reached by favoring the countrymen 
of this class of voters. It may mean the gain or loss of a con- 
gressional district or a whole State in more than one of the 
States in the Union. 

I am not here to say that any Member of Congress, in this 
bedy or elsewhere, would submit to this temptation. But any 
Senator who will take the pains to investigate the whole sub- 
ject with a view of arriving at the truth will be forced to the 
conclusion that there is no just or even plausible reason for 
reducing the tariff on lemons other than that of political gain 
to individuals or to a political party. 

The extent to which tribute was laid upon lemons imported 
into this country to raise the funds to employ lobbyists and 
influence action in favor of free lemons in the interest of the 
importer of the foreign product is more clearly shown by an 
extract I have taken from a letter of a man interested in the 
sale of lemons in the New York market to my predecessor in 
office, Hon. Frank P. Flint. The letter was written January 11, 
1911. In it he says: ; 

No to th ticle which d tly in Meclure's Maga- 
zine, “hat an reader would aoe is an on tput “at the aries “na 

d for by m. As I advised you under te of June last, the 
mporters levied an assessment of 5 cents per box on every box of 
foreign lemons to create a fund which they aimed to so expend as to 
secure legislation that would reduce the present tariff on lemo: and 
the amount collected to date now amounts to, in round figures, een 
sixty and seventy-five thousand dollars. The special committee in 
charge of this fund is Scortine, Dominici, and Zito, who have employed 
Messrs. William C. Beers and Harrison Osborne, both located in this 
city, to disburse said fund in any way they think advisable without 

ering an account therefor. It was under the supervision of these 
last two men that this article was manipulated, and up to 
date out of this 5-cents-per-box fund there has been turned over to 
these gentlemen, Beers and Osborne, a total of about $23,000, On the 
9th instant there was a meeting of the Fruit Importers’ Union, and 
some of members called upon Beers and Osborn for an accounting 
of the money turned over to them, and they replied by saying that their 
agreement was that they should make no accounting whatsoever, and 
they declined to do so. Funds are advanced to Beers and Osborn in 
lump sums of two, three, or five thousand dollars. I will note here that 
effort was first made to the Outlook to publish the articl 
appeared in McClure’s, but the Outlook refused to publish it. 

I suppose Senators are fully aware that Osborne and Beers 
have been carrying out their part of the bargain by which this 
great industry of my State was to be sacrificed in the interest 
of foreigners, for they have been lobbying here diligently and 
persistently for months for free lemons. Near the close of the 
last Congress they did get lemons on the free list in the House, 
but they were saved in the Senate. It was learned before this 
time that the lemon importers of New York and the exporters 
of Palermo had organized to bring about a reduction of the 
tariff on lemons and, if possible, remove the tariff entirely. 
They were most active in this effort. In addition to the raising 
of funds necessary to carry on the campaign by levying on 
every box of lemons imported and the employment of lobbyists, 
as I have stated, they stamped on every box of their lemons 
“Tf lemons were free of duty this box would cost you $1.20 
less.” This was a plain falsehood, and known to be so, because 
the full tariff on lemons was only $1.12 a box. But aside from 
this, we have ample and unanswerable proof that the claim was 
not made in good faith. No one believed that the whole or 
probably any part of the tariff would go to the consumer in 
the way of cheaper lemons. This last winter the California 
crop of lemons was mostly destroyed by an unusual and de- 
structive frost. As a result very few domestic lemons went to 
New York and other eastern cities. It practically gave the 
market to the foreign product, just as it will if the proposed 
reduction of the tariff becomes a law. What was the result? 


e which 


The following table giving the quantity of foreign lemons de- 
livered in the New York market and the prices received shows: 


Noy. 1, 1909, to June 17, 1910 
Nov. 1, 1910, to June 17, 191 
Nov. 1, 1911, to June 17, 1912 
Nov. 1, 1912, to June 17, 1913. 


It will be noticed that because of the short crop in Cali- 
fornia from November 1, 1912, to June 17, 1913, there was an 
increase of foreign lemons over the highest number of any pre- 
vious year for the same time of 150,000 boxes, and the price 
to the consumer was increased $1.65 a box. This shows how 
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the lemons will be $1.20 a box cheaper if the California lemons 
are driven out of the market by an unjust tariff as they were 
temporarily by cold weather. But the work of the enterprising 
foreign dealers did not stop with the efforts I have disclosed. 
They raised the cry that the high tariff was robbing the sick 
and the poor, and that it was being done at the instance of a 
powerful trust amongst the fruit growers in California, This 
cry was echoed on the floors of Congress. When it was de- 
clared with melting sympathy that the high price of lemons 
to the sick in the hospitals was caused by the tariff, and these 
unfortunates should be protected by Congress, an investigation 
was instituted in 15 of the largest hospitals in the city of 
New York to see how this might be. The number of patients 
in each and the number of boxes of lemons used for the year 
previous was ascertained, and it was shown that they had 
used four-fifths of 1 lemon a year for each patient. It is only 
just to say that this included day patients as well as more per- 
manent ones. But if we exclude them, possibly the hospitals used 
on an average 1 full lemon a year for each of its patients. 

I may call attention to another effort of the foreign dealers 
to accomplish what they were striving for. At Brighton Beach, 
N. V., and, as was stated by the men engaged in it, at other 
places, a strenuous effort was made to secure signers to peti- 
tions to Congress for free lemons. At one of the stands in the 
crowd flaming red posters were posted containing the following: 

(Poster.) 
The high cost of living concerns you! 
A petition to Congress asking for the repeal of the duty on lemons. 


California produces 40 per cent of the supply of lemons used in the 
United States. The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill put a uy of $1.20 per 
box on lemons, which is a big advantage to the on Trust in main- 
taining the present high prices. Lemons are absolutely needed in 
various ways for medicine, food, and flavoring purposes. The inde- 
pendent dealers are trying to have the present tariff repealed, and, if 
successful, are pledged to reduce the cost accordingly, thus making 
lemons cheaper. 

They want your assistance in their efforts and respectfully ask you 
to sign the petition to Congress to take this burdensome duty of an 
article that is an everyday necessity. 


Sign the petition for lower prices. 


Men employed for the purpose were on hand with bundles of 
petitions, as follows: 


Petition. 
aten 1911. 


To the House of Representatives of the United States, Washington, D. Ce 
GENTLEMEN: We, your petitioners, residents of , respectfully 
request the repeal of the burdensome "y on lemons which was en- 
acted by the Payne-Aldrich bill into a law, at the expense of the 
great masses of population on the Atlantic seaboard, for the purpose 
of doubling the wealth of 10 or a dogen millionaires of California ang 
also for the purpose of paying the wages of tens of thousands of 
Japanese soldiers, Who exclusively monopolize the labor of the Call- 
fornia lemon orchards, thus depriving American laborers of oppor- 
tunity of labor and wages. 
Respectfully, yours, 

In this way signers to the petitions, many of whom were 
children, were obtained to be forwarded to Congress; how many 
I do not know. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator from 
California whether or not he has a table showing the price 
receiyed by the California lemon growers for their boxes of 
lemons and the price at which the same boxes are sold in the 
eastern market? 

Mr. WORKS. The tables I shall submit will include all of 
those things. I am endeavoring to cover the whole ground. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The statement has been made 
that when the rate on lemons was increased in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill the railway companies immediately added an 
equivalent amount to the freight charge for transporting lemons 
from California to the eastern seaboard for consumption. Is 
that true or not, within the knowledge of the Senator? 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator had honored me with his pres- 
ence, he would know that I have covered that whole subject. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It may be due to the fact that I 
was out of the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. WORKS. I have covered the subject just as fully as I 
know how, giving the exact facts. I am doing the best I can 
to disclose the whole situation. 

These varied and persistent efforts of lobbyists and others 
had their effect. Some people, even in Congress, began to believe 
at least some of the mendacious things they said. On August 
8, 1911, an amendment was offered to the tariff bill then pend- 
ing placing lemons on the free list. It was offered by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means. It was solemnly 
asserted in support of the amendment that the tariff had been 
increased at the demand of the California Lemon Trust”; 
that is was “just about as clear an example of the giving of 
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Special privileges by tariff rates as it is possible to obtain”; 
that lemons to many people of foreign birth and descent are a 
necessary of life; and that “the only purpose of the increase of 
the tariff was to raise the price of lemons in the markets of 
the East and increase the profits of the California Lemon Trust.” 
These assertions could not very well have been further from the 
truth. The increase was not made on demand of the California 
trust. There is no such trust, and never has been. ‘The in- 
crease was not made upon the demand or even at the request 
of the fruit growers of California or anyone interested in the 
industry in the State. I do not know whether lemons are a 
necessity to people of foreign birth or not. On that question I 
give way to the superior knowledge of the gentleman who made 
the assertion, whose constituency is largely made up of Italians, 
who have their own peculiar reason for wanting lemons on the 
free list in the interest of their countrymen. The amendment 
passed the House, but was defeated in the Senate. In confer- 
ence the House stood firmly to their amendment. It was again 
asserted : 

It is going to drive the Sicilian and the Italian lemon out of the 
American market, and the people of this country and the hospitals and 
eleemosynary institutions that uire lemons at-the sick bed are going 
to be placed in the hands of one of the most drastic trusts that exists in 
the United States. 

Solemn words of warning, dire predictions, and high-sounding 
claims of a most “drastic trust“ were these. But the warnings 
were not needed, the predictions were unfounded, and the asser- 
tion of a trust was untrue. 

But, Mr. President, the people who had misled good men into 
the belief by the influence of the lobby, false petitions, and mis- 
representations that these things were actually true were not 
ungrateful, although, temporarily at least, the efforts in their 
behalf had failed. . 

As another potential means of securing free lemons, the 
Italians of New York formed a political organization. It was 
known as the “ National Italian Democratic League.” This 
political organization was prompt to show its appreciation of 
the efforts made in the interest of importers of foreign lemons. 
It is said to have contributed large sums to the late Democratic 
campaign, but this I have not been able to verify. The league 
gave a magnificent banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria within a 
few days after a Democratic House had voted to remove the 
tariff on lemons. The chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, who offered the amendment striking off the tariff, 
was the guest of honor on that auspicious and delightful occa- 
sion, and other members of the Democratic Party, favorable 
to free lemons, and also the chairman of the Democratic con- 
gressional committee and other distinguished Members of the 
House were not absent; and, last but not least, Mr. Harrison 
Osborne, the paid lobbyist already mentioned and with whom 
doubtless the other gentlemen were well acquainted, was con- 
spicuous en the happy occasion. 

The gathering was presided over by Giovanni Dominici, whose 
name sufficiently indicates the place of his nativity and who 
happened to be one of the leading lemon importers and who, 
with many others present, was deeply interested in free lemons. 
I have here a beautiful picture of the assembly; it shows Mr. 


-Dominici as presiding and the distinguished chairman of the 


Ways and Means Committee as the guest of honor on his right. 
If the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD were only an illustrated publication 
I would ask to have it inserted in connection with my remarks. 

Now, Mr. President, no one believes—certainly I do not—that 
any of these distinguished gentlemen present on this great occa- 
sion, and whose duty it was to legislate justly and without 
prejudice against the interests of my people, would allow them- 
selyes to be improperly influenced by this touching evidence of 
the regard and appreciation of the Italian importers for the 
men who had so valiantly striven in their interest. But, sir, 
on the face of it, it did look bad for the California fruit growers. 
I am sorry it occurred. 

The following interesting acccount of the banquet was given 
n the Fruitman's Guide, of New York, in its issue of August 

1911: 


ALIAN DEMOCRATS DINE—BANQUET IN HONOR OF o. W. UNDERWOOD AT 
| WALDORF—SICILY LEMON IMPORTERS CREDITED WITH PULLING WIRES 

FOR LOWER LEMON TARIFF—DINNER GIVEN IN A HURRY. 

New YORK, August 25, 1911. 

Sicily lemon importers and other Italian importing interests seemed 
in a hurry to pay their respects to members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, for they made Oscar W. 
UNDERWOOD, chairman of the committee, a guest of honor at the first 
annual dinner of their political organization, held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria last Wednesday night. The particular litical organization 
of the Italian importers is styled the National Italian mocratic 
League, This dinner, it seems, was a decidedly hurried affair. It is 
stated that the whole affair was planned and executed inside of 48 
hours. It was of ah intended to be in honor of all the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, but Mr. UNDERWOOD was 
the only one who got there. Several of his colleagues in the House sat 
at the er's table, however, 
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Giovanni Dominici, one of the leading lemon importers of the city 
and president of the Italian League, presided at the banquet. Besides 
he and Mr. UNDRnwoop, there were present these © — 
Fornes, of New_York; F. E. WILSON, of Brookl N M. Levy 


zi JEFFERSO: 

of New York; James T. LLOYD, of Missouri, chairman of the National 
Democratic Congressional Committee; Martin W. Littleton, of Long 
Island; and W. I. McCoy, of New Jersey. Joseph Auerbach was one 
of the speakers. Among others present were ex-Justice Gildersleeve ; 
Antonio Beens: Justice Russell, of special sessions; G. Solari, president 
of the Italian Chamber of Commerce; S. Sailta, the lemon broker; and 
former Coroner Peter Acitelli, 

Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, the guest of honor, was the principal speaker. 
He made a s h whacking Mr. Taft for signing the Payne tariff bill 
and turning down the bills offered by the Democrats in the extra ses- 
sion of Congress. He applauded the President's stand on reciprocity. 
The Italians cheered Mr. UNDERWOOD’s. speech and the band played 
“ Dixie.” Mr. UNDERWOOD is from Alabama. 

There were several members in the trade who received invitations 
to attend, but who found at the last moment that they could not 

ssibly go. In view of the fact that some secrecy attended the 

urried plans for the dinner, and because of the fact that a strong 
working interest is active for a further reduction in the duty on 
Sicily lemons, certain members of the trade are busy „ 3 unusual 
significance to the entertainment provided for the Democrats. It is 
openly asserted that the Italian element here is looking to the Demo- 
cratic party for help, and that wires are 5 pulled in the hope of 
action at the next session of Congress on the lemon tariff. Importers 
8 deny the imputation expressed in the conviction of the trade. 

he National Italian Democratic ey is less than one year old, 
but it seems to be more or less of a mighty precocious infant. 

I protest earnestly against making this great industry of my 
State the victim of selfish partisanship or the greed for political 
gain. If it can be shown to the satisfaction of any Senator 
who desires to act wholly upon the facts as they exist that the 
present tariff should be reduced as a matter of right and justice, 
I have nothing to say against his action in voting against this 
tariff. That being shown to his satisfaction, it is not only 
his right but his plain duty to vote for a reduction of the 
tariff. As I said in the beginning, the question is one of right 
and justice and not of politics or expediency, and should be 
so treated. 

REVENUE TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


I pass now to the question of revenue to the Government. So 
long as the Government is dependent for its revenue on a tariff 
on foreign imports no tariff that is supplying it in part with 
the needed support should be taken off unless it is doing injus- 
tice to some one. If the home industry does not need protection 
and the imposition of the tariff has the effect to increase the 
price of the commodity, the Government might well surrender 
the revenue for the common good and make it up some other 
way. But I have shown, I think conclusively, that there is no 
such reason in this case. No resident of this country has been 
injured by the increase in the tariff on lemons and no one would 
be benefited in the slightest degree by its reduction. On the 
other hand, to take off or materially reduce the tariff will 
destroy the industry in this country, throw thousands of em- 
ployees out of work, and put us at the mercy of the foreign 
producers. The experience of the Government under the differ- 
ent tariff laws shows that under the first three years of the 
last enactment, known as the Payne-Aldrich law, the increase of 
revenue from this source was 37.1 per cent above the annual 
average revenue collected under the Dingley Act. 

The following table shows the amount realized under the 
different tariff laws from the tariff on lemons from 1898 to 
1912, inclusive: 


Imports of lemons entered for consumption in the United States during 
years ended June 30, 1898 to 1910, inclusive, 


F 
4 


19981...........] 1 cent per pound $1,333, 470. 50 
1 2, 086, 344. 48 
1900 1. 1, 593, 843. 80 
19011. 1, 483, 341. 12 
19021. 1, 629, 630. 92 
1903 1. 1, 527, 758. 67 
AGDATS 3 04 b 1, 640, 424.15 
1905 u 1,390, 790. 03 
1906 1. 1,388, 891. 48 
1907}. 1, 539, 307. 39 
1008 2 1, 784, 378, 35 
sich 7240, 217.03 
„217. 

2,407, 126.15 1, 884, 310.25 

2. 233, 527. 87 

2,985,393, 47 | 2,024, 356.48 

3,368, 489. 97 2, 184, 342. 68 


1 oy ear Duties, 1894 to 1907, by W. W. Evans, compiled under the direction 
of ame Jommittee on Ways and Means from annual de commerce and navi- 
gation. 

Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Statistics. Imported merchan- 
giso entered for consumption in the United States, and duties collected thereon, 1908, 

an z 
2 July 1 to Aug. 3, 1900; act cf 1897. 
«Aug. 6, 1909, to June 20, 1910; act of 1809. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. In connection with what the Senator has said, 
before he starts off on the subject of revenue, I wish to ask 
him if he has considered tke advisability of calling the atten- 
tion of the committee that is now investigating the lobby to 
the particular lobby that the Senator mentions? 

Mr. WORKS. The matter has been called to the attention of 
the committee by some one, not by me; and Mr, Powell, who has 
been mentioned here as representing the fruit growers in 
California, has been before the committee and has been ex- 
amined. I do not know whether they have reached the other 
side of the question or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had particular reference to the men the 
Senator mentions who were engaged in the importation of 
lemons, and who, for the purpose of advocating free lemons, 
were raising a contribution on all the lemons imported. 

Mr. WORKS. I had understood, not directly from the com- 
mittee, but indirectly, that Mr. Osborne and Mr. Beers, the two 
principal gentlemen I have mentioned, had been subpœnaed to 
appear before the committee, but my understanding is that 
they have not yet been examined. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that the facts disclosed by the 
Senator would well warrant an investigation of more impor- 
tance than a great deal of the lobby matter that has been 
investigated. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator is right about that. I 
think there never was a worse case of lobbying than that which 
has been carried on against the lemon industry in California. 

So if Congress shall take off two-thirds of the tariff on for- 
eign lemons we will lose that proportion of the $2,000,000 a 
year ir revenues and receive absolutely nothing in return unless 
home-grown lemons are driven out of the market. This can 
hardly appeal to the believers in a tariff for revenue only, and 
certainly it should receive no support from any Senator who 
believes in a protective tariff. i 
OTHER ALLEGED REASONS WHY THE LEMON GROWERS OF 

SHOULD NOT BE PROTECTED. 

Mr. President, I submit that I have already shown that the 
lemon industry of California needs and is justly entitled to the 
protection given it by the existing tariff; but the emissaries 
of the foreign producers and those engaged in the traffic in 
foreign lemons in this country have endeavored to prejudice 
home growers and dealers in the minds of Members of Con- 
gress and the public by various misleading and unfounded 
charges. For example, they have circulated stories, and they 
have been repeated on the floors of Congress, that the Cali- 
fornia fruit growers employ oriental servile labor only, that 
they can not now and never will be able to supply the market 
in this country, and therefore any tariff that will keep foreign 
lemons out of the market will deprive the people of their use 
entirely, and that the lemon industry in the State is a great 
Fruit Trust held and controlled by rich men. 

I know from my own personal knowledge that these charges 
are unfounded. I happen to live in the very midst of the 
greatest citrus-fruit growing section of the world, and have 
lived there for 30 years, and have seen the industry grow from 
almost nothing to the magnificent proportions it has now as- 
sumed. So, Mr. President, as to the general condition and 
nature of fruit growing and marketing in my State, the people 
employed in the industry, and the importance of it not only 
to my own State, but to the whole Nation, I do not speak from 
hearsay only, but from my own personal knowledge and obser- 
vation covering all these years, and practically the history and 
growth of the industry from the very beginning. But I am 
not going to ask the Senate to take my word for what I say 
here. I am able to prove what I assert by unanswerable evi- 
dence—from facts that can not be refuted or denied. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate first to the charge 
that the California fruits are produced by orlental labor. If 
this were so, it would not affect the justice of the claim of the 
growers to a protective tariff; but it is true only in a very lim- 
ited degree. The conditions in California are peculiar and can 
not be understood readily in States where these conditions do 
not prevail. Farmers and horticulturists in the Stute have been 
compelled by these conditions, against their own will and de- 
sire, to employ Chinese and Japanese labor to carry on a part 
of their work because no other help in certain lines of work 
could be had under any circumstances or at any price. They 
have used every means reasonably available to secure and hold 
native help. The larger growers have built comfortable and 
attractive dormitories, lodging and boarding houses, reading 
rooms, and separate cottages for families. This has attracted 
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more and more American laborers to the fruit ranches, and the 
foreign element has gradually grown less and less and is con- 
fined now almost entirely to the more servile and poorest paid 
kinds of labor. 

I have called for and obtained statistical data on this branch 
of the subject that establishes clearly what I have said as to 
the limited number of foreign laborers now being used in pro- 
ducing and preparing the fruit for market. One of the gratify- 
ing features of the work is that in the packing houses which are 
maintained in the country and contiguous to the groves, suit- 
able empleyment is afforded to hundreds of American women 
outside of the cities, and many country homes and families are 
supported and maintained in this way. 

The San Diego Fruit Co., to which I have already referred, 
has furnished me a table showing the amounts paid by that 
company to native and foreign laborers. It is interesting and 
refutes the charge that the California fruit is produced by for- 
eign and poorly paid labor. It is as follews: 


ss to white labor and Ja 2 82 labor for 
100% Fruit Co., National City, Cal. 


Statement of cash wa 
year 1910, by Sa: 


$5,081. 61 $2, 186. 67 
5,536.07 2, 434. 12 
6, 484. 68 2.5007. 25 
6,287.78 1,680. 69 
6,003. 63 7.500. 64 
6,303.77 1,303.40 
3,837.49 1,094. 10 
4,174.75 1/197. 42 
3,182.90 1.07118 
3,763.76 1.573. 69 
5, 150.07 1,718.86 
5,544.17 2.715. 01 
61, 450.71 21, 021. 12 


2 


This shows that about two-thirds of the amount paid for 
labor is paid for American help in that county. But taking the 
whole State, carefully prepared statistics show, as I have 
stated, that there are employed in the citrus industry in Cali- 
fornia 25,000 people, of whom only 3,500 are orientals. This 
shows a little less than one-seventh of oriental labor devoted 
to the citrus industry. 

I have also secured from the Citrus Protective League a 
more full and complete tabulated statement, esvering the south- 
ern California field and Tulare County, which shows the 
approximate number of orientals employed in the groves and 
packing houses at the height of the season: 


‘Approrimate ae, of oriental laborers employed in citrus groves and 
g houses at height of season, 


„ / ERIE ey, 300 

San Bernardino, Colton, Malts, Etiwanda, and Cucamonga——— 275 

e SO 499 

Upland-Ontario-Cucamonga district 400 

Territory from Pomona to * — TTT — 204 

Covina territory. = — 55 

Azusa-Glendora district, Bot ot included above 295 

Duarte-Monrovia territory_____________-_________________ 40 

Semi Tropic $ — 5 territory (Los Angeles County) z: 

115 

275 

28 

200 

3, 362 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me for an inter- 

ruption? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Is the Senator prepared to state—I see the 


table does not—whether there is any difference in the wages 
paid to the American and oriental laborers? 

Mr. WORKS. My understanding is that there is no differ- 
ence in wages paid, except where the labor performed is 
different. 

Mr. CLAPP. I mean for the same labor. 

Mr. WORKS. For the same labor the same wages are paid. 

The claim that this country can not produce enough lemons 
to supply the home markets is equally without foundation. At 
the present time the domestic supply is about 54 per cent of 
the total consumption, and the percentage has been steadily in- 
creasing year by year, I have touched very generally on the 
subject in the course of these remarks. I desire now to meet 
this claim specifically and by data that will show its complete 
falsity. In support of my position I now submit, first, a table 
showing the total consumption of lemons in this country for the 
fiscal years 1903 to 1912, inclusive. This table is based on the 
imports of lemons plz the total domestic production, 


Total consumption of lemons in the United States, 1903 to 1912, inclusive. 


1 Estimated 75 pounds of fruit each. 


I now submit also a. table showing the yield of lemons per 
acre in boxes for the years 1906-7 to 1910-11, covering from 
3,603.6 to 6,137.4 acres. The yields are based on the total 
acreage shipped through 29 associations or individual shippers. 
It includes the shipments of several hundred growers. The as- 
sociation or account number is given in the first column, next 
the number of acres, and then the number of boxes shipped each 
year and the average for the five-year period. 

It is as follows: 


Yield of lemons per acre, 1906-7 to 1919-11, inclusive. 


RRB 
288822 


pee 
882 


By 
be 


101 
150 


— 
— 


SEREE 
88885 
BES 


BE 


BR 
a 
85 
a 


5 
5 
3 


888 
388 


Five-year average, boxes per acre 196.2. 
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It will be noticed that the average for the several years, taken 
separately, is from 149.1 to 220.9 boxes per acre, and that the 
average of the whole for the five years is 196.2 boxes per acre. 
It should be noticed, also, that the number of acres has in- 
creased in case of these 29 fruit ranches from 3,603 to 6,137 
acres. This results in part from the fact that some of the 
orchards came into bearing after the year 1906-7, and in others 
the acreage was increased as the years passed. 

Another table shows the following result more briefly and 
concisely stated: 

Yield of lemons per acre, 1906-7 to 1910-1, inclusive. 


The facts are further established by the following table of 
acreage and shipment of fruit: 


Acreage and shipments, in boxes, of lemons, — average shipments per 


acre, California, 1898-19. 


7777 iazous E AAT, 303, 800 55.8 
1850 281, 800 37.8 
1800 451, 500 23.0 
1501 912, 300 85.8 
1902. 878, €00 58.1 
1963. 826, 500 57.3 
1504. 8,000 75.5 
1905. 1, 333, 500 121.8 
1906. 1, 182, 200 102.2 
1507 1,007,300 87.7 
1908 1, 585, 000 94.9 
1909.. 2,057,072 111.6 
TTC 1,006, 752 79.1 


1 Ac obtained by dividing total number of trees in the State as reported by the 
State of 3 by 75, the estimated average number of trees per acre. 
? Shipments obtained from number of cars given in the oft Fruit World Record 


and multiplying by 312 boxes per car for years 1898 to 1907, inclusive, 320 in 1908, 332 

in 1960, and 336 in 1910. 
3 Number ef trees in San Diego ity not re 

averaged by taking preceding and follewing 


This gives us the number of boxes per acre that the California 
lands will produce. I call attention now to the amount of land 
in the State adapted to the growth of lemens for the purpose of 
refuting the elaim made that this country is unable to produce 
enough lemons to supply the home demand. Here is a letter 
from one of the large growers in Ventura County, showing the 
lauds available in that one county in southern California: 


SANTA PAULA, CAL., October 6, 1911. 
Mr. G. HWaroitp POWELL, 


Citrus Protective League, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Mr. POWELL : Replying to yours of the 2d instant inguiring 
as to the lemon planti: of the last three years and also as to the 
available lemon acreage in this county suitable for lemon planting will 
say that I have gone info this matter as carefully as my time would 

rmit, and the figures show as nearly as I am able fo get them that 
n 1909 there was planted in this eounty 731 acres; 1910, 390 acres; in 
1911. 200 acres; or a total of 1.321 acres. a 

The available lemon territory in this county upon which water either 
has been develo or can be readily developed, and which said land is 
eee from frost and suitable to lemon culture, is about 
as follows: 

On the south side of the Santa Clara River, 20,000 acres; on the 
north side of the Santa Clara River, 10,000 acres. 

There are now planted and in full bearing several orehards on the 
south side of the river, which demonstrates the 8 of growin 
lemons there. These orchards have never been touched by frost an 
bear well; in fact, no frost-prevention methods are used. On practi- 
eally all ef this territory artesian water can be developed at a depth 
of from two to three hundred feet. 

The territory on the north side of the river ineludes the lands known 
as the Saticoy slope and extends to Ventura. These lands are also free 
from frost and are suitable to grow lemons upon, although very few 
lemons have as yet been planted there. There is an abundance of water 
of gravity flow in the Santa Clara River to irrigate every acre on the 
north side of the river. 

Trusting this is the information which you desire, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
C. C. TEAGUE. 


Mr. Powell in a letter transmitting this letter of Mr. Teague 
to him says on this subject: 
I am inclosing a of a letter from the Limoneira Co., setting 


co 
forth the acreage l fer lemon ganun in Ventura County. 
From conversations which I have had with Mr. Teague since this letter 


ted. Increase or decrease was 
figures. 


was sent I am convinced that his statement of the acreage is very con- 
servative. We have not yet completed the investigation of available 
lemon land, but up to date we find the following available acreages: 
In the San Antonio district, including the area from Azusa to Pomona, 
and including Covina also, there are available abeut 1,600 acres for 
planting; in the vicinity of Upland, including Ontario and Cucamonga, 
there are at least 10.000 acres; in Riverside and vicinity. 2,500 acres; 
in Ventura County, 30,000 acres ; at Corona, 1,750 acres; Tulare County, 
9,000 acres of excellent lemon land and a very much larger acreage that can 
be developed as the population increases; making a total of 53,350 acres. 

I will give you figures a little later on Los Angeles County, which 
contains several thousand acres, and San Diego County, which also 
tontains several thousand acres. 

Since Mr. Powell's letter was written, the facts with reference 
to the quantity of available lands suited to lemon culture in 
California have been carefully gathered and put in tabulated 
form with the following result. The table follows. 

As tending to throw further light—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. If it will not inconvenience the Senator, 
would he give us that result, if it is net lengthy? 

Mr. WORKS. I was endeavoring to save all the time of the 
Senate I could, and therefore I have been passing over these 
tables, but as the Senator from Kansas asks for it I will state 
the facts as shown by this table; it is not very long. 

Acreage of land available for lemon planting in California in 1911. 
San Antonio district, including the region from Azusa to 


c ———. . aaa be eS ea eS 1, 600 
Riverside and vicinity_____ 2, 500 
Upland-Cucamonga district. 10, 000 
Ventora;. Coun ty ooo eee 30, 000 
ee I AALS a FA 1, 750 
Tulare Count —.. Oe ea BO 9, 000 
San: Diego: Coon ty oe ee eee 4,000 
NAHR Barbers: County. e. 2; 
San Fernando Valley — 20, 000 
Gr tis 0 Ae ee ee OS CM 
Other districts in Los Angeles Count 5, 000 

Dt a ͤ nee 95, 850 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That. as I understand it, is land that is 
under water or that can be put under water? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. If not it would not be available 
for that purpose. Lemons can not be grown except upon irri- 
gated land in the State of California. 

As tending to throw further light on this branch of the sub- 
ject I submit, also, for the information of the Senate, a table 
showing the total exports of lemons from Italy from 1898 to 
1911, and the proportion coming to the United States. The 
data is taken from official Italian statistics furnished by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

It ts as follows: 


Exports ef lemons from Italy, 1898 te 


1911, inclusive. 


Calendar year ended Dec. 31— Quantity. 


Pounds. Per eent. 

325, 504, 061 $3, 149, 486 41.3 
369, 473, 041 3, 234, 489 36.6 
311, 563, 577 3, 000, 286 29.2 
368, 801, 294 3, 228, 610 29.2 
490, 053, 960 3,432, 077 35.3 
459, 622,020 3, 218, $48 31.2 
514,137,472 3, 600, 745 37.3 
452, 903, 655 3,171,899 32.1 
55@, 524, 096 4,337,525 37.1 
559, 549, 378 4, 408, 635 37.8 
rg er 4, 257,229 32.6 
564, 516, 049 4,447,811 29. 4 
569, 431, 645 5, 483,530 31.5 
570,206, 431 5,491,974 28.5 


Also, the following table showing the number of boxes of lemons 
coming into New York from Italian ports for the years 1903 to 
1911, inclusive; and another showing the number of boxes and 
their weight received at the same port from the same source: 


Bowes of lemons received in New York from Italian ports, 1903 to 1911, 
inclusive, 


Ports of export. 
Year ended Dec. 31— 


1 850 57,850 1,903, 700 
1 500 71,950 1,970,350 
1 250 35, 600 1,431, 950 
1 800 75, 600 1,703, 500 
1 925 211, 100 1, 960, 425 
1 525 117,350 1,828, 125 
1,514, 375 99,350 1,616, 700 
1,574, 075 112, 950 1,707, 225 
1, 438, 250 62, 625 1, 663, 800 
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In the Provinces of Palermo and Syracuse 75 
are exported and about 25 per cent are used 


r cent of the lemons 
manufacture of 
Provinces of Messina and Catania 75 to 80 


citrate of lime, In the 


per cent of the fruit is sometimes used in the manufacture of by- 
products, the remainder entering into the export trade. 


Boxes, weight of fruit, and average pote So of gy pae yon el lemons 


received in New York from It 


Calendar year ended Dec. 31— 


‚G—ͤ—ͤ•——4 5555;5ð'—v! m2 


nne 


These figures show conclusively that if California is protected 
in her industry she will be able to supply the people of the 
United States with all the lemons needed, and that she will do 
so is apparent from the additional acreage planted to lemons 
each year. But if the tariff on lemons is taken off or materially 
reduced, the lands adapted to lemon growing, and which, in the 
interest of the whole country should be devoted to that purpose, 
will inevitably be applied to other uses more profitable but 
less important to the people generally. This is an industry 
that for the common good should be fostered and encouraged 
and not destroyed by unfriendly and unwise legislation. 


IS THE LEMON BUSINESS IN CALIFORNIA A TRUST? 


Now, Mr. President, what of the claim that the lemon in- 
dustry in California is a rich man’s business and is con- 
trolled by a trust? Big business, working through great com- 
binations of wealth, stifling competition and destroying little 
business, has very justly become unpopular in this country. 
Therefore, when the politician or the demagogue wants to cast 
discredit upon any business or enterprise, he denounces it as a 
trust. The lemon industry in my State has not escaped this 
character of unjust and unfounded assault. The advocate of 
free lemons for votes has raised thiscry. It has been reiterated 
on the floors of Congress, whether maliciously and for political 
effect or through ignorance of the true facts and conditions I do 
not know. But for whatever purpose this assault has been 
made upon this great industry, or whatever the motives behind 
it may be, I propose to show that the charge is utterly false 
and groundless. I shall do this by disclosing to the Senate the 
conditions that exist in California as affecting the fruit in- 
dustry as clearly as I can, the manner in which the business 
is carried on, the nature and characteristics of the various co- 
operative associations and other organizations through which 
the business is conducted, the necessity for such cooperation on 
the part of the growers, and from this demonstrate clearly to 
Senators that these so-called combinations are in no sense 
trusts or combinations intended to or which can control prices 
or prevent competition. 

As I have said in respect of the matter of wages so I say 
with respect to the general subject of growing and marketing 
fruit—the conditions are peculiar in California and not well 
understood. The fruit when ready for shipment is 3,000 miles 
away from its best and greatest markets, markets that it must 
reach if the business is to grow and succeed. The fruit is 
perishable and must be protected from the elements in its 
transportation and handled with the greatest care. The grower 
is compelled to ship his fruit by rail. Many of the cars must 
be refrigerated in summer and carefully protected from the 
weather in the winter. Notwithstanding the claim is made 
that this is a rich man’s business, most of the orchards, hun- 
dreds of them, are small 5 and 10 acre tracts or less, owned 
by men who have invested their all in the venture and who, 
with their families, are entirely dependent upon their fruit 
for a living. In the San Dimas district, for example, which is 
one of the largest in the State, 300 growers own 1,180 acres of 
lemons., The unit lemon acreage is 3.94 acres. In the Holly- 
wood-Cahuenga district 35 growers own 344 acres, making the 
unit size 9.83 acres. In the Pomona district 75 growers own 
200 acres, making the unit size 2.67 acres. At Santa Barbara 
70 growers own 407 acres, making the unit size 7.96 acres. At 
Tustin 55 growers own 580 acres, making the unit size 10.50 
acres. In the Whittier district 90 growers own 318 acres, 
making the unit size 3.53 acres. There are three corporations 
that own between 500 and 1,000 acres of lemons. There are 
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between 2,000 and 2,500 growers of lemons in the State, prac- 
tically all of whom live on their places and manage their 
properties. The average grove contains 5, 10, or 15 acres, 
more or less. 

A recent inventory made by the Citrus Protective League 
shows that 11,185 acres of lemons are owned by 1,179 growers, 
making an average of 9.5 acres per grower. One thousand and 
forty-four of these growers owned less than 10 acres; 109 be- 
tween 10 and 20; 39 between 20 and 50; 6 between 50 and 100; 
8 between 100 and 250; 1 between 250 and 500; and 2 owned 
more than 500 acres. 

In the early history of lemon growing in California it was 
demonstrated that the small grower who could not load at least 
one full car for shipment at a given time could not do business 
alone. He could not ship in small quantities on account of pro- 
hibitive freight rates. He could not sell successfully as against 
his larger competitors in the eastern markets, the brokers and 
agents that he was compelled to employ thousands of miles 
away were often unreliable and fleeced him of his profits, and 
the balance was generally on the wrong side of the ledger. The 
buyers in California divided the territory among themselves 
and fixed the price to be paid the growers. He could not, with 
his small crop, afford to build and maintain such a packing 
house and curing facilities as were absolutely necessary to put 
his fruit in the market in proper condition. He could not, 
alone and without cooperation with others, secure the necessary 
water supply for irrigation, It was clearly shown that the case 
of the small grower acting alone was hopeless. He could not 
do business. With the larger grower the case was different. 
He could control his shipments and govern his agents. A rem- 
edy for this condition, so desperate for the small grower, was 
Sought and has, by degrees, been worked out so that he stands 
on an equality with the larger growers and dealers. This was 
done by a system of cooperation on the part of the small grow- 
ers in the same neighborhood. The difficulty was not alone in 
shipping and marketing the fruit, but in packing it, and coopera- 
tion was necessary even in the cultivation of the fruit. Water 
for irrigation must be had, and this made it absolutely neces- 
sary to organize water companies, composed of the fruit grow- 
ers, each grower to share in the water according to the size of 
his orchard, the usual custom in mutual companies being to is- 
sue one share of stock for every acre of land owned by the 
landowners whose lands were to be irrigated. 

The first important organization formed was a neighborhood 
fruit association. This association was the agent of the growers 
who became members of it. Its duties were to establish a pack- 
ing house and prepare the fruit for shipment. In some cases, 
at the will of the members, this has been extended to the 
pruning and fumigation of the trees and the picking of the 
fruit, all of which call for peculiar knowledge and skill. The 
association makes no profit, but renders the services at actual 
cost, and each member pays his proportionate share of that 
expense according to the amount of his fruit handled. Then 
followed the local fruit exchange, another agent of the growers, 
whose duty it is to look after the shipping of the fruit for the 
association, its care and inspection in transit, and the selection 
and control of the agents and brokers through whom the fruit 
is marketed. Later there came the subexchange and the central 
exchange, which acted as agent for the district exchanges in 
providing better facilities and greater conyenience. The central 
exchange makes no profit, but charges up the expenses and col- 
lects them from the shippers as in case of the association. This 
organization is broader in its scope than the district exchange 
or the association. It is not a neighborhood affair, but is open 
to all growers in the State and includes not only individual 
growers but the associations also. 

As the business grew in magnitude and importance still 
another organization was formed with a like purpose known 
as the Citrus Protective League. It also takes in all individual 
growers and associations that desire to beconie members. Its 
duties are to look after all questions of railroad rates, tariff, 
and other legislative matters affecting the interests of the fruit 
growers. Most of the information and data used by me in 
preparing what I have said on this subject has been furnished 
by the Citrus Protective League through its very painstaking 
and efficient secretary and manager. Among other things, he 
has furnished me with a very interesting and instructive history 
and status of cooperative marketing of citrus fruits in Cali- 
fornia. I submit this statement for the consideration of the 
Senate: 


HISTORY AND STATUS OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING OF CITRUS FRUITS IN 
CALIFORNIA. 
idea of cooperative marketing of citrus fruits in California 
0 aa tedt in the necessities of the industry. 
trus fruits only thrive in a semiarid country and require constant 
irrigation, They require a high elevation along the foothills skirting 
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extensive pumping plants and many 
the mountains, which necessitates pompi g 2 aa y 
has limited holdings to an average 


coopera’ 
idea in California. 

When the orchards were aora nd producing the wers faced 
the question of marketing e crop, for the local market was soon 
more than supplied, The difficulties confronting them were almost 
insurmountable. Between them and the markets of the country ex- 
tended 2,000 miles of desert, with severe climatic conditions, with a 
perishable commodity to transport, with no facilities for preservation 
or inspection of the fruit while in transit or upon its arrival at 
markets, The growers were the prey of all kinds of middlemen, 
brokers, and commission men, who in various ways manipulated the 
fruit to the loss of the grower, the result being that tregoentiy the 
grower did not receive enough for his fruit to pay the freight. 

A few years of experience with these conditions conyinced the 
growers that they must pack and sell their own fruit. To properly 
pack the fruit requires a packing house with all its 8 
and facilities, requiring an investment of from five to fifty thousand 
dollars. The average grower could not make such an investment 
and was not educated or trained to handle that department of the 
business, This condition led to a further extension of the coopera- 
tive idea whereby many growers joined together in a cooperative 
way and erected 8 houses and employed men skilled in the 
business to operate them. And this was the second step in the 


cooperative idea. 
of the fruit demonstrated the 


Further experience in the bandhing 
fact that the fruit must be icked and handled for it to 
a was found to be the work 


reach th K 

of skillful men trained in th . In the earlier history of the 
business some of the growers could pick and deliver thelr fruit in good 
condition, others could not, and in the pooling system which followed, 
the cooperative packing, the careful grower and picker suffered a 
loss from the methods of the careless grower. ‘This condition led to 
the pun of employing one trained gang of pickers to do the picking 
for all the growers to insure uniformity- of careful methods. And this 
was the third feature of the cooperative idea. 

Further experience in the business made it apparent that the 
growers could not successfully do their own fumigating and that it 
was difficult to secure good work by contract. The citrus fruit bein 
only at home in a warm climate, which fosters the production of ai 
kinds of scale and insect pests, it is necessary to fumigate the trees 
frequently with a cyanogen gas, which is the work of an expert. ‘The 
growers found that by clubbin 9 and employi skillful men 
with the necessary paraphernalia that this work could more effec- 
tively done. And this was the fourth feature of the cooperative move- 
men 

The difficulties of the growers in marketing their product at such 
great distance from point of production were in securing proper ac- 
counting and reliable brokers and agents at the various marketing 
points. The unbearable loss to the growers and the huge profits to 
the operators, who were preying upon the business, led to the idea 
of cooperative marketing. 


THE EXCHANGE METHOD OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING. 


The group of growers owning a packing house on a cooperative plan 
is called an association, and as early as 1890 associations were being 
formed. At that time each association attempted to do its ewn market- 
ing, mee with great difficulties, especially in not having sufficient 
quantity of fruit to justify the employment of agents who would be 
loyal to their interest, and being the prey of brokers and commission 
men throughout the conntry who frequently represented the buyer 
rather than the grower, and who frequently failed to make returns. 
These difficulties about the year 1 led to the groupi of the 
various associations in each locality into what was called local ex- 
change, in order that there might be a sufficient amount of fruit 
moved to j y the employment of a better class of agents, in order 
that the growers might reap some return upon their investment which 
they had not been able ta do up to that time. 

The growers found the local exchange to be an improvement over 
revious conditions, but was still not sufficient for the 22 rotec- 
fon of the fruit or to secure so marketing met 8. t was 
found necessary for the growers to have inspectors for the fruit at al! 
division points on all the various trauscontinental lines to see that the 
fruit was being properly protected, by a sufficient quantity of ice when 
refrigeration was requi and by proper ventilation during the venti- 
lating season ; that it was necessary to secure a wide distribution of the 
fruit because it was not then a fruit which was being generally con- 
sumed and was supposed to be more of a luxury than a staple food by 
the consuming public. It was also found necessary to have agents who 
would stimulate the distribution and sale of the fruit, who would de- 
vote themselves to that work to the exclusion of all other. It was 
also found necessary to obtain prompt information with regard to the 
various markets In the country to prevent a scarcity at some markets 
and a glut in others. All these facilities involved an expense too great 
for any local exchange, and therefore it became — to form a 
larger organization, which was done in the year 1895 by the formation 
of the Southern California Fruit Exchange, which was formed by the 
election of one director from each local exchange. This organization 
has continued from time to time with but slight change of plan. In 
1905 the name of the Southern California Fruit Exchange was changed 
to the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 

The idea of the exchange was broadly democratic. Its duties were to 
employ agents at all the principal marketing points throughout the 
United States and Canada, define the duties of such agents, and place 
them under bonds; to gather full information each day of the condi- 
tion of each market throughout the conntry, and furnish the same daily 
to each association in the form of a bulletin; to faithfully and impar- 
tially perform whatever services the association required in the way of 
marketing their fruit, and make prompt account of returns; to appoint 
inspectors at each division upon ail of the principal lines of railroads 
to care for the fruit arriving er passing, and at the close of each year 


make an assessment against each shipper for a pro rata share of the 
expense on a basis of the number of boxes shi 

nder this arrangement each — to himself the right 
to determine the amount of his ction, the time of shipment, the 
place of sale, and the price at which he would sell. The t of the 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE EXCHANGE AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


The unit in these operations is the grower who owns on an average 
10 acres of citrus trees. The . is the association, 
which on an average embraces about growers, or 500 acres for cach 
packing house. The association is . | a corporation under the laws 
ef California, without pecuniary profit, It being stated in the articles 
and by-laws that packing, picking, and handling the fruit will be done 
at actual cost pro rata on the boxes shipped irom each grower. 
usual method is to issue the stock to each grower in proportion to the 
number of acres of orchard which he owns. In some instances it is 
issued on the basis of the number of boxes shipped and in some other 
instances each member has one vote regardless of his acres or produc- 
tion. The only property owned by this association is its packing house 
and appurtenances. It accumulates no profit and declares no dividends. 

he proceeds of the sale of the fruit for each grower are returned 
to him, less packing expenses. In some instances the fruit is graded 
and pooled each month, each grower receiving his proportion for the 
amount of each grade furnished each month. In other instances the 
fruit for the entire season is pooled, each grower receiving his pro- 
portion for each grade for the year, and in other instances the fruit 
s handled and shipped for each wer individually. There are now 
A of these associations affiliated with the California Fruit Growers’ 

ange. 

The secondary organization in this system is the local exchange, 
which usually comprises all of the associations in a colony or in a local- 
ity, but in some instances several colonies ure embraced in one local 
SeenON, and in very large colonies there are two or more local ex- 
changes. f 

The local exchange is a corporation without profit under the laws of 
California, with nominal capital stock, usually one share for cach asso- 
ciation belonging to it, and one director for each association. This local 
exchange is a iocal clearing house for shipment, and its duties are to 
order cars and sce that they are spotted at the various packing houses; 
to keep a record of all shipments made and destinations, and receive all 
returns from various agents at the various ö to 
aid in securing information as to markets; to transmit the orders of 
each association with regard to handling of cars; to keep a constant 
check on the business and see that orders for fruit are ty onet 
that collections are promptly made, and to afford a medium throu, 
which information from the general exchange and the agents through- 
out the country pass to the tion which ships the fruit. 

The final organization is the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
which now bas a capital stock of $1,600 and a director representing 
each local exchange. The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange is a cor- 
poration under the laws of California, but without profit. It makes no 
earnings and declares no dividends. It neither buys nor sells fruit nor 
any other commodity. It exercises no control whatever, directiy or 

irectly, over the buying or selling of fruit or any other commodity. 
It simply furnishes facilities for the use of such people as wish to avail 
themselves of them at a pro rata share of the cost. 

he a ations affiliated with the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change shipped 10,843,831 N 28,123 cars, of citrus fruit during 
the past season, 1910-11, which 61 gee cent of the California produc- 
tion and is 40 per cent of the total consumption of oranges in the 
United States and 35 per cent of the total consumption of lemons in the 
United States. During this past year this fruit averaged $1.89 free on 
board cars and brought $20, 000. 

The membership in this organization Is entirely voluntary. Any 
grower may withdraw from any association at the end of any year, 
and any association may withdraw from any local exchange and any 
local exchange may withdraw from the general exchange. 

About one-third of the entire shipment is sold on open auction. All 
fruit sold in the following cities Is at auction, to wit: Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans, At other points there is untrammeled compe- 
eh ba between the various associations and there is not uniformity in 

rice. 
£ There is a great variation in grades, quality, and appearance of fruit, 
and naturally in all markets fruit sells upon its merits. They widely 
vary in price. Usually tbe eastern auction commands the highest price 
and the cities are naturally larger consumers than the smaller places, 
As these fruits are perishable and must under necessity be promptl 
sold, it would not be possible to manipulate the markets even tho 
the growers were so disposed, for a ae in one market to advance 
paca Bs lead to a plethora the next with a corresponding 
reduction, 

There are in addition to the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
about 40 independent cooperative associations and individual grower 
shippers, which with the exchange handle 85 per cent of the citrus 
crop of California. The independent cooperative associations conduct 
thelr operations along the same general lines as outlined above. 

The Citrus Protective e of California is a voluntary organiza- 
tion, formed in March, 1906, by representatives of growers, shippers, 
and shipping organizations in nearly all of the citrus-growing localities 
in the State to handle the public-policy questions that affect the 
industry as a whole. 

Its purpose is to represent the grower and shipper in handling such 
questions as railroad rates and transportation problems, customs tariff, 
and other Government relations, State and Federal legislation that 
apply directly to the citrus business, and all of the questions of a 
general nature that affect the upbuilding of the industry except the 
marketing of the fruit. 

The league is directed by an executive committee of nine and by a 
secretary and manager, the executive committee having been appointed 
by an administrative committee ot 30 of the 1 growers and 
shippers, who act as a governing committee, and who were selected 
from the representative delegates who organized the league in 19086. 
The Citrus Protective League represents about 90 per cent of the 
industry. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was interested in the Senator's discussion 
as to the number of acres which each farmer owns in the lemon- 
producing region, As I remember there are but two who own 
more than 500 acres, who are the large lemon producers. I 
wanted to inquire if the nature of the business is such that the 
men owning the smaller orchard can better or more economi- 
cally handle his crop. For instance, the experience in the 
prairie country is that the most successful farmer is the farmer 
who can give his personal attention to his farm, and the big 
farmer farms at a heavier expense than the smaller farmer. 

Mr. WORKS. Undoubtedly that is true, Mr. President, with 
respect to the growing of lemons in so far as the cultivation of 
the farm is concerned. These organizations are for the pur- 
pose of handling the fruit after it is ready for the market, 
and cooperation for that purpose seems to be absolutely neces- 
sary for their protection, for the reasons I have attempted 
to state. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understood that, but the impression has 
been circulated, to some extent at least, that the lemon business 
is a business which the large corporations engage in success- 
fully and that the small farmer is being crowded out in the 
interest of the big concerns. 

Mr. WORKS. That would be true except for the very thing 
I have been talking about. The small growers have been 
able to associate themselves together and by cooperation to 
meet just exactly that condition, and that having been done 
they can operate their ranches just as successfully and just 
as cheaply as the big growers. ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will apologize to the Senator in ad- 
yance if he covered the point upon which I am going to ask a 
question. I was unavoidably called frém the Chamber during 
the first part of the Senator’s address. Can the Senator state, 
or has the Senator stated, the proportion of domestic product 
to the entire consumption of lemons in this country? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; I have endeavored to cover that thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Could the Senator restate it offhand? 

Mr. WORKS. I could not; it is contained in the tables. If 
the Senator ever finds time to read what I have said, I think 
he will find that covered. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will endeavor to acquaint myself with it. 

I will ask the Senator one other question, and that is as to 
the possibility, if the lemon industry is adequately protected 
against the cheap labor of Sicily, and other countries perhaps, 
of this country producing practically all the lemons that would 
be consumed here. 

Mr. WORKS. ‘That I have covered completely. I have 
shown, I think, conclusively that there is ample land in Cali- 
forni adapted to the growth of lemons to supply the demand. 
From what I know about that, I have no doubt whatever. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will excuse me for again in- 
terrupting him, four years ago I voted against the increase in 
the duty on lemons proposed in the Payne-Aldrich bill, believing 
that a cent a pound was enough. Now, I want to inquire of 
the Senator from California if the duty should have remained 
at a cent a pound, or should be now placed at a cent a pound, 
whether, in his judgment, that would be a satisfactory pro- 
tective duty for the lemon business. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, from my investigation of this 
whole subject—and I have endeavored to investigate it con- 
scientiously—I am satisfied that a tariff of a cent a pound 
would be sufficient to protect the industry. On the other hand, 
I think that the increase in the tariff under the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill was a great incentive to landowners in California 
to increase their lemon planting, and that it has been advan- 
tageous in that way. I have no doubt in the world but that the 
lemon growers of California would cultivate the fruit success- 
fully under a rate of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator pardon me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. What has been the course of prices of lemons 
since the passage of the tariff act of 1909? 

Mr. WORKS. I have also covered that subject. 

Mr. BURTON. I was unfortunately not here. 


Mr. WORKS. I have included in my remarks a table showing 
the exact prices paid for lemons in the larger cities—the eastern 


cities—covering several years. There has been practically no 
change in the price of lemons to the consumer at retail, or, for 
that matter, at wholesale, on account of the tariff. I think the 
figures show that quite conclusively. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, the increa%e of rate has not increased 
the price? 

Mr. WORKS. It has not. 8 

Mr. BRISTOW. I apologize to the Senator again for inter- 
rupting him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 3: 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Shortly after we passed the last tariff bill— 
that is, the 1909 bill—the railroad companies increased the 
rates on citrus fruits from California east so as to take up, as 
it appeared to me, a part of the advantage which Congress had 
undertaken to give the lemon growers of California. I wanted 
to ask the Senator if that increase in the rate was maintained 
by the companies and was that taken out of the help which 
Congress undertook to give the lemon growers by this additional 
duty? 

Mr. WORKS. That also I have covered quite thoroughly. 

Mr. BRISTOW, I am sorry, but I did not hear that part 
of the Senator's address. 

Mr. WORKS. I have been unfortunate in having Senators 
come in after I have covered a subject. I am very willing and 
anxious to inform the Senator on that subject. Briefly stated, 
the facts are that the rail rate was increased, and the lemon 
growers have been -contesting that rate ever since. It first 
went to the Interstate Commerce Commission and was decided 
in favor of the growers. It was appealed to the Commerce 
Court and the case was reversed and sent back. It was again 
tried in the Interstate Commerce Commission, and again the 
commission held in favor of the growers—that the rate of $1.15 
was excessive. As I remember it, it again went to the Com- 
merce Court, and that decision was affirmed, and it is now 
pending in the Supreme Court of the United States, 

In the meantime, under an injunction that was issued, there 
was an order of court made that the whole amount of $1.15 a. 
hundred should be paid into the court, but 15 cents of that was 
to be held by the court until the case was finally determined, 
and then either returned to the grower or paid to the railroad 
companies, as the case may be. 

As further showing the nature of the relations between the 
growers and these different organizations, I also submit the 
forms of contracts between the neighborhood associations and 
what is called the subexchange, and between the subexchange 
and the central exchange, mentioned in the above history, and 
between the individual grower and his local association, 

They are as follows: 

This agreement, made and entered into this — day of A. D. 
191—, by and between the „ a corporation duly organized and 
existing under the laws of this State, with its principal office in 
„ California, the party of the first part, and several corporations 
and parties who have signed this agreement, parties of the second 
ne said corporations and parties being hereafter designated as second 
parties, 

Whereas the system of marketing and handling citrus fruits devised 
by the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange has n approved by the 
paria hereto as a satisfactory system of cooperative marketing, now, 
n consideration of the foregoing, the panas of the second part do 
hereby severally agree to market all fruit now controlled by them 
or that may hereafter come under their control during the term of this 
agreement through said first party, it being understood and agreed 
that the said party of the first part has entered into an agreement with 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange for the sale of said fruit in 
accordance with the general plan adopted by said exchange, to which 
plan and agreement reference is hereby made, and the same is hereby 
made a part of this agreement. 

The said party of the first part is hereby authorized to retain as 
brokerage, from the net proceeds rendered to it by the agents of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, or from any other sales of fruit 
under this agreement, such sum of money as their board of directors 
may from time to time designate or deem sufficient to cover the expenses 
incurred in making such sales. Should the actual expenses incurred 
by the said parE of the first part during the term of this agreement 
amount to less than the fund derived from the brokerage so retained, 
then the surplus shall be refunded to the said parties of the second 

art, according to the number of boxes of fruit sry eR by each, the 

Boara of directors adjusting the rebate upon an equitable basis. Should 
the actual expenses incurred by the said party of the first part during 
the term of this agreement amount to more than ‘the fund derived 
from the brokerage so retained, then the said parties of the second 
part agree to pay an assessment to be levied upon them to make up 
the amount of the deficiency, sald assessment to be levied upon the 
number of boxes shipped by cach of the said parties of the second 
part, but oranges, lemons, and other citrus fruit, as well as auctions 
and agents’ sales, may be assessed on a separate basis, and for different 
amounts: Provided, That whatever difference, if any, is made by the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange in its charges for marketing oranges, 
lemons, and other citrus fruit. respectively, shall be followed and car- 
ried out in the adjustment of moneys retained by the party of the 
first part from the said parties of the second part. 

The party of the first part agrees to use its best efforts to sell and 
dispose of the fruit controlled by the said parties of the second part, 
but it is expressly understood that in so doing it acts only as the 
agent of the said parties of the second part, and assumes no respon- 
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sibility or financial liability therefor further than it agrees to turn 
over to the several parties of the second part the cash proceeds of 
all sales of their fruit as soon as received, retaining the brokerage for 
expenses, as above gon E 

e es of the second part further agree to pay to the party 
of the first part as liquidated damages the sum of 25 cents a box on 
all citrus fruits controlled by them, which, through any fault of their 
own, they fail to deliver to the party of the first part, loaded on cars 
at shipping station of said party of the second Pubs 

This a ment shall continue in force un the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, 1920: Provided, That any of the parties hereto may withdraw 
from and cancel this agreement during the first 15 days of August 
in any 1 by giving notice in writing during said period to the party 
o e first part. 

In witness whereof, the said corporations have each hereunto caused 
its corporate name and seal to be affixed by its president and secretary 
duly authorized by resolution of its board of directors, duly passed 
and adopted, and all other parties have hereunto signed their indi- 
vidual names and affixed their individual seals. 


[SEAL] By — President. 
By Secretary. 
[SEAL.] By President. 
By Secretary. 


Contract beticcen central exchange and suberchanges. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’? EXCHANGE CONTRACT. ' 


This agreement, made this — day of , 1910, by and between 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, a corporation organized under 
the laws of California, party of the first part, and sundry parties con- 
sisting of corporations, partnerships, and individuals affiliated with the 
party of ay rst part, and who execute this agreement, parties of the 
second part: É 

Witnesseth: That whereas it has been deemed necessary by the par- 
ties of the second part to associate themselves together and cooperate 
in the matter of developing the citrus industry and marketing its 
products for the following named 

PRINCIPAL PURPOSES AND OBJECTS. 

To lessen the cost of marketing by creating agencies who will act 
for each member. 

To insure the collection of sales. 

To facilitate the collection of damage claims. 

To encourage the improvement of the product and the package. 

To increase the consumption of citrus fruit by developing new 
markets and to aid in supplying all the people with fruit at 
a reasonable price. 2 

To secure a fair and just 1 of all bodies affiliated with 
these partes democratic p ciple, and through which at all times 
all policies shall be controlled by the majority will of the shippers 
connected 33 in just pro; That the 


full complience with the laws of the: United Bisten. comeerning inter: 
m connected 


1 f the United States concerning such business, the general plan 
— let those rer e benelicial to” all 


alike, but at the same time preserving to each shipper complete inde- 
the following 


st. The 5 of the first part 


part. 

To employ a force of sales agents stationed at various points through- 
out the United States, Canada, and such other countries as may be 
decided upon as will be sufficient to dispose of the products of the 
second parties in all available territory. 

Zo argentine and maintain a claim department for the handling of 
ms. 

To maintain a legal oes ar ao to take care of the necessary litiga- 
u and furnish advice to the various organizations connected here- 


with. 

To maintain an advertising bureau for the purpose of stimulating 
consumption and demand. 

To create any other department, or incur any other pene which 
may be deemed necessary by the board of directors of the party of 
the first part to Boge all those interests of the parties of the second 
part of a general nature, and which will affect all alike within the 
scope of the duties of the first party as herein provided. 

COOPERATION. 

It is agreed that all of the information obtained by the P i of 
che first part; all of the facilities established by it; all of the books 
or records maintained by it; all of the agencies, both general or local, 
shall always be at all times available to the second parties or their 
accredited representatives. 

The second parties will at all times cooperate for whatever object 
may, within the law, be deemed to be for the general good. They will 
each and all abide by and be bound by all the contracts, agreements, 
and sales made by the party of the first part for any member of such 
organization, and will promptly ratify any action en by the Darin 
of the first part or any of its authoriz agencies in behalf of any 
or aH of the parties of the second part within the scope of the au- 
thority of such agencies. 

: LIFE OF AGREEMENT. 


This agreement shall continue in force and effect until the ist = 


agrees that if it shall at any time during the life of this agreement 
fail to ship all its citrus fruits as hereinbefore agreed upon, or shall 
dispose of all or any of it elsewhere, or otherwise than as herein 
agreed upon, that it will forfeit and pay as liquidated damages to the 
party of the first part an amount equal to 25 cents a box on all such 
— —.— praa . eer may Bones an aoe 3 np a 

con „ providing the firs was ready an 

ling to receive and handle such fruit. 8 7 


RESERVED RIGHTS OF SHIPPERS. 


It is understood, however, that each shipper reserves to itself the 
right to regulate and control its own shipments, to use its own judg- 
ment, and decide for itself when and in what amounts it shall ship; 
to what markets it shall ship; where its products shall be sold: and, 
except at auction points, the price it is willing to receive, fully re- 
se g the right of free competition with all other shippers, including 
eae of this organization, pered and uncontrolled by 

+ EXPENSES. 

First. All fruit, however sold, shall be assessed alike per box in pro- 
portion to the carriers’ estimated weight to pay salaries and be gn 
of the general manager, general eastern a and their assistants and 
all employees, rents, and expenses of the s Angeles office of the 
party of the first pa including all telegrams an neral items of 
expense, such as po 18 supplies, inspection of fruit, etc.; also to 
pay the expense of establishing a claim de sac woh ca! gene oE 

and 3 claims against d companies a other 
corporations and individuals, including the salary of a claim agent 
and all necessary assistants and clerks and all other necessary expense ; 
also to pay all necessary legal expenses, including salaries of one or 
more attorneys for necessary legal advice and all * expenses neces- 
2 to prosecute claims and suits in courts, both Federal and State, 
and before the Interstate Commerce Commission; also to pay all ex- 
penes of proper and judicious advertising for the 9 of extend- 
and increasing the sale of the citrus fruit of the parties of the 
second part; also to pay all proper expenses of extending the sale of 
said fruit in foreign countries and all other 5 proper ex- 
pense t d furthering the interests 
of the said rties of the second part, excepting that fruit sold by 
the local ex es at their expense and risk, either at auction or at 
E sale, at such points as the board of directors may from time 
time determine s be excluded from these . — and assessed 
Se ee, Pe ATOT DF ABS MOOK, OE: dira rs of the party 
0 

Second. Al fruit sold, at auction or on commission, except as here- 
inbefore provided, shall, in addition to expense named in first para- 
graph, be alike per box in proportion to carriers’ estimated 

t to pay the salaries and expenses of agents, inspectors, and other 
expenses as may accrue in auction agencies. 

All auction and commission charges shall be borne by the respective 
oo and deducted from the proceeds of sale of each car or 

men 

Third. All fruit sold otherwise than herein provided shall, in addi- 
tion to named in first paragraph, be assessed alike per box 
in proportion to carriers’ estimated w t to pay all expenses con- 
nec with the marketing of the same not provided for in subdivision 
No. 1 of this article, including all salaries, . office and inei- 
dental expenses of the various agents (not including auction agency 


expenses). 
ASSESSMENTS. 
The said of the first part shall make a statement within 30 
days after Ist day of September of each year, and a ustment 
of such statement once a mon covering all ments for that season, 


according to the number 


such 
part may refuse to handle any fruit for the delinquent party until all 
assessments past d. 

BONDS OF AGENTS. 

Agents shall be selected and employed by the party of the first part, 
on salaries or brokerage, and each shall be 8 to furnish a satis- 
factory bond in some responsible guaranty company for the faithful 
performance of his duties, 

INFORMATION AS TO PRICES. 

The party of the first shall require its agents to keep it full 
informed as to the condition of the market, the arrival and Feondition 
of the fruit, the wholesale and retail prices of fruit in their respective 
districts, and furnish such other information as may be e . red of 
them, and such information shall be immediately transmi by said 
party of the first part to all the parties of the second part. 

QUOTATIONS BY SECOND PARTIES. 

No schedule of prices or quotation shall be issued or be distributed 
by any of the parties of the second part, except through the party of 

e 


first part. 
NO SPECIAL AGENTS. 


None of the parties of the second shall employ any traveling 

man, agent, or solicitor for the sale of its fruit. 
COPIES TO SECOND PARTY, 

Copies of all correspondence or other matters in any manner affect- 
ing the interests of the parties of the second part shall be promptly for- 
warded by the respective agents to the parties of the second part whose 
interests are involved. 

MONEY DIRECT TO SECOND PARTIES. 


The party of the first part shall cause the fruit furnished by said 
several parties of the second part to be sold for the account of the party 
of the second part furnishing the fruit, and full report and account 
sales shall be promptly rendered therefor, and payment of money made 
direct to the of the second part shipping such fruit, and a copy 


of the account sales shall be rendered e art: .. 


Said party of the second part shall be requi to report promptly to 
the said party of the first part the nonpayment of any drafts end. ac- 
ceptances received by them in settlement for fruit. 


ESTIMATES. 


Each of the parties of the second part shall furnish to the secretar: 
of the pa of the first part an estimate of the number of cars of ea 
variety of t controlled by said second party as often as called for 
by the board of directors of said first party. 


justment, and levy an- 
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CARLOADS. 


That whenever In this contract the word “car” occurs, as relating 
to a carload of fruit, it shall be considered as containing the minimum 
fixed by the carriers. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF FIRST PARTY. 

The party of the first part agrees to use its best efforts to sell, market, 
and dispose of the fruit belonging to said parties of the second part as 
aforesaid, but it is expressly agreed between the parties hereto that the 
said party of the first part in the sale and disposal of said fruit acts 
only as an agent of the said parties of the second part and shall not be 
held Hable for any loss that may result in disposing of such fruit, 
except as herein provided. 

LOSSES. 

The only losses assumed by the Petal 
arising from financial failures or default 
positively accepted the fruit, and which default is not due to com- 
plaint of the buyer of the quality, condition, or grade of the shipment, 
and these losses shall be a to the parties of the second part on 
a percentage based upon the gross f. o. b. returns for the year. 

_ Citrus fruit, dried fruits, green deciduous fruit, and nuts shall each, 
respectively, prorate its own loss, 
CLAIMS, | 


of the first part are ‘those 
of purchasers after having 


The party of the first part shall maintain a claim department for the 


collection of all claims against railroads and transportation companies, 
and at the request of any of the parties of the second part, the party of 
the first part shall to the best of its ability collect and prosecute on 
behalf of the party in interest any claim for overcharge or loss and 
damage not herein provided for, and also, upon the approval of its 
board of directors, bring suit and prosecute the same in the courts, all 
at the expense of the party of the first part. 
INTERESTS OF PARTIES. 


All matters of business involving the interests of the parties hereto 
not herein specified, shall be determined by the said party of the first 
part, or by a meeting of representatives from said parties of the second 
part, as hereinafter provided. 

BOARD OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


To aid in carrying out the provisions of this agreement a board of 
representatives is hereby created, to which each of the exchanges rties 
of the second part shall be entitled to appoint one representative, to 
hold at the pleasure of the appointing party, such party aving the right 
to remove or change its representative at any time: Provided, That all 
appointments, removals, and changes shall, by the party making the 
same, be certified in writing to the party of the first part, and shall take 
effect when so certified. he representatives so appointed shall con- 
stitute such board, and its due organization and powers shall not be 
affected by the failure of any party to make or certify its a pointment 
of a representative. The president of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange shall be ex officio chairman of said board, but in case of his 
absence or failure to perform his duties as such chairman, the boird 
shall elect a chairman for the time being. The board shall elect its 
own secretary, who shall keep a record of its proceedings. 

Meetings of said board of representatives shall be immediately called 
by the acting secretary of the board of directors of the California 

uit Growers’ Exchange at the request of any two members of said 
board. Said meetings shall be held in the office of the party of the first 
part at 11 o'clock a. m., on the next regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the party of the first part. Notice of said meetings to 
be given to all the representatives of the parties of the second part by 
notice through the United States poet office, mailed on the day of calling 
such mee Representatives of a majority of the total shipments of 
the previous season at any meeting called as herein provided, shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Said board shall have the supervision of all matters pertaining to 
carrying out the provisions of this agreement, as advisory to the board 
of directors of the party of the first part; and upon request of any two 
members of said board of directors, an Be erage as to carrying out 
any of the provisions of this agreement shall, by sald board of directors 
be referred to sald board of representatives. 

At any meeting of said board of representatives, upon demand by any 
representative, the vote on any question under consideration shall be 
taken upon a percentage basis, in which case each representative shall 
have the same percentage of the total vote as the ner appointing him 
shipped of the total of all fruit shipped by the parties of the second 
part hereto for the year ending August 31 last prior to said meeting. 

When any vote on any question pertaining to the carrying ont of 
any provision of this agreement shall have been taken by said board of 
representatives, the fact of such vote and the result shall be certified 
to the board of directors of the pert. of the first part and the Call- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange shall take notice of the result of such 
action as instructions from the second parties to the contract and cang 
on the business as directed by such vote of the representatives of sal 
second parties. ; 

ASSOCIATIONS AND GROWERS’ CONTRACTS. 


Every exchange becoming a party to this agreement shall furnish to 
the party of the first part a copy of the contracts between associations 
and grewers or the local exchange and the growers or associations, each 
of which contracts shall in terms ratify this agreement. 

In witness whereof the said corporations have each hereunto caused 
its corporate name and scal to be affixed by its president and secretary 
thereunto duly authorized by resolution of its board of directors, duly 
passed and adopted. 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT Growers’ EXCHANGE. 


[SEAL] By , President. 

* 5 8 
Azusa-COVINA-GLENDORA UIT EXCHANGE. 

ISRALC. I By , Secretary. 

By , President, 


Agreement between association and members (the growers). 
UNIFORM Crop AGREEMENT. 
(Recommended by the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange for use by 
all of its affiliated associations.) 

This agreement, made the — day of A. D. 191—, between the 
association, a corporation incorporated under the laws of the 
State of California. and having its principal place of business at D 
in said te, and affiliated with the California Fruit Growers' Ex- 
change. a Sg ott Hess incorporated under said laws for the purpose 
of marketing California citrus fruits, the party of the first part, and 


the undersigned citrus fruit growers of 
of the second part, witnesseth: 5 
SALE AND DELIVERY OF FRUIT. 

1. That, for and in consideration of the sum 
of which is hereby acknowledged by each of the 
of the covenants and a ments herein contained, each of the second 

rties hereby sells and conveys, and agrees to pick, haul, and de- 
iver to the first party, at its packing house at „ in said 
sors, for the purpose of packing, selling, and marketing all the citrus 
ruits now growing upon his land and premises, and all that during 
the term of this agreement may be grown upon his land and premises, 
or any other lands or premises owned by him and situat in the 
3 of , Said State, at such time or times, and from time to: 
time, and in such quantities, as the first party or its agent may direct. 

asa PACKING AND MARKETING. 
R e first party agrees to receive, pack, sell, and market all of 
—— 3 9 8 z paren may be cond Se for e mae which in the 
party nnd in accordance w t - 
toes shall justify such Selling and shipment. E Sas Ohio 

A PROCEEDS, 

8. e first party agrees to pay to each of the second parties the 
amount received for his said fruit, less its regular charges fo king, 
shipping, selling, and marketing the same. wa = TETTASI 

WITHDRAWAL OF LAND. 

4. If any of the second parties shall, in good faith, sell his sai 

5 At, ee sete gate be ‘released 8 this 8 
and conve, upon 
to the tat perry, yi pon giving notice In writing thereof 


, said State, the parties 


of $1, the receipt 
second ies, and 


TERM OF AGREEMENT. 


dank Sant 2 ne 5 in full 8 and effect from the 
ovember 1 of the year of the date h f, 
a further term next thereafter of five N n 


SUSPENSION OF AGREEMENT. 


6. Any of the second parties to this agreement ma 
irom and terminate and end the same as to him 

notice of his desire to be so released with the 
during the first 15 days of August of any year 
agreement. 


be released there- 
y filing a written 
arty of the first part 
uring the term of this 


BY-LAWS. 


7. The by-laws of the first party and the contract between the first 
party and its local exchange, and the contract between such local ex- 
change and the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, shall be parts 
of this agreement and shall be binding upon each of the second parties, 
except in those particulars in which it is expressly herein stipulated 
to the contrary. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS, 


8. The packing, selling, and marketing of the sald fruit shall be 
done in accordance with the rules and regulations of the first party 
now or hereafter adopted and observed by it. 


PURPOSE AND POSSESSION. 


9. Each of the second parties fully understands that the purpose, 
among others, of this agreement is to maintain and to increase to its 
greatest efficiency the present cooperative fruit selling and marketing 
agency known as the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, whose stock- 
holders are the representatives of various subexchanges, and the stock- 
holders of which said subexchanges are the representatives of the vari- 
ous and numerous fruit associations of the State of California, of which 
the first party is one; and that to accomplish this purpose it is neces- 
sary that each of the parties of the second part shall strictly and 
fully comply with and perform the stipulations of this agreement on 
his part, and therefore each of the second parties expressly stipulates 
and agrees that he will not sell or otherwise dispose of his said fruit 
to an P 220 or corporation other than to said first party, as herein 
pon ; and that in case he shall fail, refuse, or delay to pick and 

eliver his said fruit to the first party within five days after demand 
therefor, the first party shall have the right, at its option, at any 
time or times thereafter, and from time to time, to enter into the 
pocorn of his said premises and to pick his said fruit, or any part 
hereof, and take the same to the packing house of the first party and 
pack, sell, and market the same, all at his cost and expense, which 
said cost and expense shall and may be retained by the first party out 
of any moneys received from the sale of any-of his fruit. 


LIQUIDATED DAMAGES. 


10. The actual damages which will be sustained by the first part 
because of the failure or refusal of any of the second parties to pic 
and deliver his said fruit as herein provided, and the further detriment 
and injury to the first party because of the effect of said breach upon 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange and Its efficiency, and the ex- 
penses to which the first party will be put and the damage caused by 
outlays incurred and to be incurred by it in providing means for selling 
and marketing the said fruit, are impossible now to estimate or fix, 
and therefore the same are estimated and agreed upon as 25 cents 
for each box of fruit grown or sold, which sum shall be allowed in 
any action brought by the first party to recover damages for the breach 
of this a ment by any of the second parties, should the first party 
elect, as it may elect, to bring such action. 

In witness whereof the said corporations have each hereunto caused 
its corporate name and seal to be affixed by its president and secretary, 
duly authorized by resolution of its board of directors, duly passed 
and adopted, and all other parties have hereunto signed their individual 
names and affixed their individual seals. 


ASSOCIATION, 
By President. 
By ——.,, Secretary. 


, owning — acres. 
, owning — acres, 
, owning — acres, 


It will be seen by this history and the several contracts men- 
tioned that every growers’ association is left perfectly free to 
sell its fruit where and at such price as it pleases. Neither the 
association, the exchange, nor the protective league has any 
control over prices unless the grower voluntarily gives this 
right, independently of his written contract. The fruit is trans- 
ported by and under the direction of the exchange, but it is 
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sent wherever the association orders it to be sent. It is sold 
through agencies appointed by the exchange, but the association 
fixes the price at which it is to be sold, and neither the ex- 
change nor the agent er broker has any right to vary from this 
rice. 

F The Senate should understand that these associations are 
mere neighborhood cooperative associations; that there are hun- 
dreds of them, and that competition exists as between those 
associations as well as between other persons who are dealers. 

The grower is under no coercion whatever. He may sever his 
connection with any one of the organizations at the end of any 
year on the short notice provided in the contracts. Besides this, 
only a part of the fruit growers belong to these organizations. 
There are many entirely independent shippers. Only about 60 
per cent of the fruit raisers of the State belong to the ex- 
change, 20 per cent belong to other associations, 5 per cent are 
independent grower-shippers, and 15 per cent sell their fruit to 
others in California or in other ways. 

Senators must see from this showing that the joining to- 
gether of the growers in this way for their mutual benefit has 
none of the elements of a trust. It does not fix or control 
prices or interfere with competition in any way whatever. 


RATES OF TARIFF UNDER EARLIER STATUTES. 


It may be interesting, in this connection, to notice what has 
been the policy of the Government in the protection of citrus 
fruits by a protective tariff in years past. It will show that 
from the beginning until now lemons and their by-products 
have been protected. I submit a statement of tariff legislation 
affecting this industry from 1790 to 1909. 

It is as follows: 


THE RATE OF DUTY ON CITRUS FRUITS AND THEIR BY-PRODUCTS ENTERING 
THE UNITED STATES FROM 1790 TO 1909, INCLUSIVE.—NO, 9. 


There bas been a duty in one form or other on citrus fruits and some 
of their by-products for more than 100 years. Beginning with the tariff 
act of August 10, 1790, the rates of duty under the successive tariff acts 
are as follows, the table having been submitted and approved by the 
United States Treasury Department, No. 9. (No. 9, tariff acts passed by 
the Congress of the United States, 1790 to 1909, Document No. 671, 
House of Representatives, Sixty-first Congress, second session.) 


RATES OF DUTY ON CITRUS FRUITS, BY-PRODUCTS OF CITRUS FRUITS AND 
PACKAGES, FROM 1789 TO 1909, : 


Act of July 4, 1789: On all other goods, wares, and merchandise, 5 
per cent on the value thereof at the time and place of importation. 

Aer of August 10, 1790: Oranges, lemons, and limes, 10 per cent ad 
valorem, 

aet of June 7, 1794: Oranges, lemons, and limes, 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Act of March 26, 1804, and reenacted each year thereafter until 
February 17, 1813: Seventeen and one-half per cent ad valorem on 
oranges, lemons, and limes. 

act of July 1, 1812: Oranges, lemons, and limes, 35 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Act of July 14, 1832; Lemons and limes exempted from duty. 

Act of September 1, 1841: On all articles admitted free or which are 
chargeable with a duty of less than 20 per cent, a duty of 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Act of August 30, 1842: Oranges and lemons, in boxes, barrels, or 
casks, 20 per cent ad valorem. Citric acid, 20 per cent ad valorem, 
All volatile and essential oils, 20 per cent ad valorem, not otherwise 
specified. Essences, not otherwise enumerated, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of July 30, 1846: Oranges, lemons, and limes; orange and lemon 
peel, 20 per cent ad valorem. Lemon and lime juice, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. Citric acid,’ 20 per cent ad valorem: il, volatile, essential, 
or expressed, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of March 3, 1857: Oils, volatile, essential or expressed, 24 per 
cent ad valorem. Oranges, lemons, and limes; orange and lemon peel, 
8 per cent ad valorem. Citric acid, 4 per cent ad valorem. Lemon 
and lime juice, 8 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of March 2, 1861: Oranges, lemons, and limes; orange and lemon 
peel; lemon and lime spite, 0 per cent ad valorem. Is, volatile, 
essential, or expressed, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

aet of August 5. 1861: imes, lemons, and oranges, 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Act of July 14, 1862: Citric acid, 10 cents per pound. Lemon and 
orange oil, 50 cents pogua 

Act of June 30, 18¢4 : mons, oranges, fruits preserved in their own 
juice and fruit juice, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of July 14, 1870: Oranges and lemons, 20 per cent ad valorem ; 
limes and shaddocks, 10 per cent ad valorem. itrate of lime, free. 
Orange and lemon ee free. 

Act of June 6, 1872: Orange buds and flowers, free. 

Act of March 3, 1883: Oranges, in boxes of capacity not exceeding 
23 cubic feet, 25 cents per box; in one-half boxes, capacity not ex- 
eecding 14 cubic feet, 13 cents per half box; in bul 1.60 per thou- 
sand; in barrels, capacity not exceeding that of the 196-pound flour 
barrel, 55 cents per barrel. Lemons, in boxes of capacity not exceedin 
2} cubic feet, 30 cents per box; in one-half boxes, capacity not wane, J 
ing 1% cubie feet, 16 cents per half box; in bulk, $2 per thousand. 
Lemons and oranges in packages not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem. Limes, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. Citric acid, 10 cents per pound. Fruits preserved in their 
own juice and fruit juice, 20 per cent ad valorem. mon and orange 
oils, Iimeo and orange flower, free. Casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and 
other vessels of American manufacture, exported empty and returned 
filled with foreign products, Including shooks when returned as barrels 
or boxes, free. trate of lime, free. mon and lime juice, free. Orange 
and lemon peel. not preserved, candied, or otherwise prese free. 
Fruits preserved in sugar, spirits, or molasses, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of October 1, 1890: Oranges, lemons, and limes in ot 
capacity of 14 cubice feet or less, 13 cents per package; in packages of 
capacity exceeding 14 cubic feet and not exceeding 23 cubic feet, 25 
cents per package; in packages of capacity exceeding 24 cubic feet and 


not exceeding 5 cubic feet, 50 cents per package; in packages of ca- 

acity exceeding 5 cubic feet, for every additional cubic foot or frac- 
jonal part thereof, 10 cents in bulk, $1.50 per L000; and in addition 
thereto a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem upon the boxes or barrels 
containing such oranges, lemons, or limes. Articles of the growth, 
produce, and manufacture of the United States, ezponed empty and 
returned filled with foreign products, including shooks, when returned 
as barrels or boxes, free, Citric acid, 10 cents per pound. Citrate of 
lime; lemon juice, lime juice, and sour-orange juice; lemon, lime, 
orange, and neroli or orange flower oil, free. Orange peel and lemon 
peel, preserved or candied, 2 cents per pound. Orange and lemon peel, 
not preserved, candied, or otherwise prepared free. uits preserved in 
their own juices, 30 per cent ad valorem. Fruits preserved in sugar, 
sirup, molasses, or spirits, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of August 27, 1894: Oranges, lemons, and limes, in . at 
the rate of 8 cents per cubic foot of capacity; in bulk, $1.50 per 1.000; 
and in addition thereto a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem upon boxes 
or barrels containing such oranges, lemons, or limes: Provided, That 
the thin wood, so called, comprising the sides, tops, and bottoms of 
orange and lemon boxes of the growth and manufacture of the United 
States, exported as orange and lemon box shooks, may be reimported in 
completed form, filled with oranges and lemons, by the payment of dut 
at one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes of entirely foreign growt 
and manufacture. Citric acid, 25 per cent ad valorem. itrate of 
lime, lemon, lime and sour-orange juice, lemonade, lemon limes, neroli 
or orange flower, and orange oil, free. Orange peel and lemon peel, 
preserved or candied, 30 per cent ad valorem. Orange and lemon peel, 
not preserved, candied, or otherwise prepared. free. Fruits preserved 
in their own juices, 20 per cent ad valorem, Fruits preserved in sugar, 
sirup, or molasses, 30 per cent ad valorem. > 

Act of July 24, 1897: Oranges, lemons, limes, grapefruit, shaddocks 
or pomelos, 1 cent per pound. Boxes, barrels, or other articles con- 
taining oranges, lemons, limes, grapefruit, shaddocks or pomelos, 30 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the thin wood, so called, com- 
prising the sides, tops, and bottoms of orange and lemon boxes of the 

wth and manufacture of the United States, exported as orange and 
emon box shooks, may be reimported in completed form, filled with 
oranges and lemons, by the payment of duty at one-half the rate im- 
posed on similar boxes entirely of forei growth and manufacture. 

itric acid, 7 cents per pound. Citrate of lime, lemon juice, lime juice, 
and sour-orange juice, orange, lemon, limes, and neroli or orange flower 
oll, free. Orange and lemon peel, not preserved or candied or dried, 
free. Orange peel or lemon peel, preserved, candied, or dried, 2 cents per 
pound. Fruits in brine, free. Fruits preserved in sugar, molasses, spirits, 
or their own juices, 1 cent per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of August 5, 1909: mons, 14 cents per pound; oranges, limes, 

grapefruit, shaddocks or pomelos, 1 cent per und. Boxes, barrels, 
or other articles containing oranges, lemons, e fruit, shad- 
docks or pomelos, 30 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the thin 
wood, so called, comprising the sides, tops, and bottoms of orange and 
lemon boxes of the growth and manufacture of the United States, 
exported as orange and lemon box shooks, may be reimported in com- 
pleted form, filled with oranges and lemons, by the payment of duty 
at one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes of entirely foreign 
rowth and manufacture. Citric acid, 7 cents per pound. itrate of 
ime; fruits in brine; lemon juice, lime juice, and sour-orange juice, 
all the foregoing not containing more than 2 per cent of alcohol, 
orange and lemon peel, not preserved, candied, or dried; lemons, limes, 
and neroli or orange flower oll, free. Orange or lemon l, pre- 
served, candied, or dried, 2 cents per pound. ruits of all kinds pre- 
served or packed in sugar or haying sugar added thereto, or preserved 
or packed in molasses, spirits, or their own juices, if containing no 
alcohol, or containing not over 10 per cent of alcohol, 1 cent per pound 
and 35 per cent ad valorem. 


It will be seen that only once during all these years was the 
tariff on lemons taken off. By the act of 1832 lemons and 
oranges were placed on the free list. There is greater reason 
now than ever before to protect this industry. It has grown 
much more important to the country, and the expense of main- 
taining it has greatly increased. Wages have largely increased, 
and taxes, fumigation, fertilization, and other items of expense 
have grown largely in the orchards of this country. This is 
yery clearly shown by the tabulated items of expense of two of 
the larger growers, which I submit for the consideration of the 
Senate, as follows: 

Riverside Orange Co. (Ltd.). 
[150 acres of lemon groves.] 
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Riverside Trust Co. (Ltd.). 
308 acres of lemon groves. Bearing for entire period. ] 


i 


62, 102. 32 | $7.24 81, 231.85 | $4.07 f . . 340.55 814.23 
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These cover the expense of taxes, water, fumigation, and fer- 
tilizer. They show very clearly the gradual increase of the 
expenses from year to year. For example, in case of the River- 
side Orange Co., taxes increased gradually from 76 cents to 
$10.67 an acre, water from $1.67 to $12.32, fumigation from 
nothing for the first 10 years to as high as $24.04 an acre in 
one year, and fertilizer from nothing for the first 10 years to 
$99.75 an acre in 1910. This is accounted for in part for the 
first few years by the fact that the trees were small, but the 
later years show a steady increase of these items of expense 
not accounted for in that way. 

The account of the Riverside Trust Co. shows a similar 
condition. And this is the experience of all orchards that are 
properly cared for. 

It would be a suicidal policy to deprive one of our chief 
industries of protection under such conditions. 

Mr. President, the demand for a regulation of the tariff 
downward is being made and political parties have responded 
to the demand mainly, I am afraid, through political policy 
and to make votes. But, whatever the motive, it is a demand 
that should receive careful and conscientious consideration at 
the hands of law makers and of all classes and political parties, 
Unnecessary burdens upon the people should not be imposed or 
continued through too high or uncalled-for tariff exactions. I 
am a thorough believer in confining tariff levies to such amounts 
as are necessary to protect deserving industries and enter- 
prises that really need protection. I do not belieye in throw- 
ing our markets open to the world where that course will 
destroy or materially check the advance of meritorious and 
needed enterprises and hinder the growth of our own home 
industries. At the same time the public good must be con- 
sidered with the same conscientious care as that of the pro- 
ducer who calls for the protection of his business. Indeed, the 
common good should be uppermost in mind as a guide in this 
as in all other kinds of legislation. In this, as in all other 
cases where legislation is proposed, the good of the whole 
people must be kept constantly in remembrance and indiyidual 
interests must be subordinated to the common good. With 
these principles fully in mind I have tried to deal fairly with 
this question and to ask for nothing that is not fair and just 
as between the man who grows and supplies the fruit and the 
people who buy and consume it. I am thoroughly convinced 
that the reduction of the tariff on citrus fruits would not 
benefit the consumer in the least. I am equally convinced that 
the fight that is being made to reduce the tariff is not being made 
by or in the interest of the consumer or the people of this 
country. It is being carried on by and in the interest of the 
foreign growers and their agents and brokers and importers 
in this country, themselves largely foreigners, and all of them 
in consideration alone of their own interests without the least 
concern for the consumer. 

The hearings had on this question of the tariff will show that 
the foreign producers, importers, and dealers appeared by their 
paid attorneys and in their own behalf alone, The consumer 
has had no hand in it except as he has been used by these in- 
terests hostile to our home industries. The funds necessary to 
bring about free lemons, or a tariff so low as to be practically 
the same, have been raised by a tax imposed by parties inter- 
ested in the foreign competitors, upon every box of foreign- 
grown fruit imported into our markets. If they can bring about 
such legislation it will practically destroy domestic competition, 
give them a monopoly of the trade, and place the consumer in 
this country completely at their mercy. Does the Democratic 
Party want to put itself in the position of destroying so im- 
portant an industry in a great and growing State at the behest 
and wholly in the interest of foreign competitors without the 


slightest benefit to home consumers? Our astute Democratic 
friends may think this a popular move that will make their 
party votes. It will, in the Latin quarter of the city of New 
York and a few other places where Democratic votes are not 
needed, but not elsewhere. Looking at it as a purely political 
more supposed to be popular, no graver mistake could be made. 
The people in California will resent it. Just-minded people all 
over the country who believe in fair dealing toward our own 
people will resent it, and it will, as an act ef injustice always 
does, react upon the party that perpetrates it. I appeal to the 
good sense, the justice, and the patriotism of Senators to see 
that no such reduction of the tariff is made as will destroy or 
impair this great and important industry of my State. 

Mr. President, I have consumed considerable time, and I 
must confess I am somewhat weary. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], I understand, is desirous of submitting 
some remarks upon the subject, and, if it be agreeable to the 
Senate, I should be very glad to suspend at this point and to be 
allowed to take up the discussion again to-morrow. I expect 
to-morrow to discuss the tariff on sugar, English walnuts, 
olives, and olive oil, all of which are important industries in 
my State. I submit, Mr. President, whether consent will be 
given to my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to 
the request of the Senator from California. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator from California 
that no other Senator is scheduled to speak to-morrow, and 
doubtless the Senator from California will have the opportunity 
he desires. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have prepared what I am 
going to submit to the Senate this afternoon, and I prefer not 
to be interrupted until I have finished my remarks, though 
at that time I shall be very glad to answer questions, if Sena- 
tors wish to ask them. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to discuss at this time 
the details of any particular schedule; that shouid be done 
later during the reading of the bill; but there are some general 
observations which I wish to submit having a direct bearing on 
this legislation and the policies and principles involved, In- 
cluding the reasons for the proposed changes. 

As far as our fiscal policy is concerned, the country has come 
to the parting of the ways, and when the pending bill is passed 
we shall have an opportunity to determine whether such radical 
changes can be made without greatly impairing business ac- 
tivity and the general prosperity. If the results are like those 
which have followed previous changes along similar lines, there 
will be no question about the verdict of the country when it again 
has an opportunity to pass on this action. If, on the other 
hand, it is found that the changes have demonstrated their 
soundness, then the question of a tariff policy will have been 
settled for a long term of years. It is undoubtedly true that 
the Democratic Party is doing what a large minority of the 
people of the country understands it promised to do, the reasons 
given for these promises being sufficient to persuade this mi- 
nority of the voters—many of whom have had no experience with 
hard times—to support radical changes in the tariff. Whether 
this is being done wisely as to details or not is quite another 
question. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House in discussing the so-called Underwood bills of last 
year, on being challenged on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at different times, stated that as far as he knew 
and as far as it could be done protection had been eliminated 
from the at that time pending legislation. As the bill which 
we are now considering is much more drastic than they were 
from a protection standpoint, undoubtedly he and all others 
who agree with him would make the same answer now. It 
is not of any particular importance to try to determine whether. 
this leading Democrat or that leading Democrat is in favor of 
free trade, for the Democratic Party has at different times 
advocated all shades of tariff principles, from declaring protec- 
tion is robbery to advocating a tariff for revenue with inci- 
dental protection. What we are concerned with is the fact that 
the Republican Party believes in placing a duty on articles of 
home production, raising sufficient revenue by so doing, and at 
the same time protecting the labor and capital engaged in the 
industry from unequal competition. This bill provides, as far 
as it can be done, for raising the required tariff revenue from 
those articles which our people are not large factors in pro- 
ducing, a glaring example of this being the putting of many food 
products on the free list, the assigned purpose being to reduce 
the cost of living, and at the same time making up the loss in 
revenue by putting a duty on bananas, another food product 
which we do not produce. 

Let us consider the principal reasons which have been as- 
signed for this radical downward revision of the tariff, this 
change in our fiscal policy. Briefly stated they are— 
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First. To reduce the cost of living. 

Second. To curb the power and operations of the trusts, 
including the selling of surplus products abroad at lower prices 
than at home, 

Third. To develop competition. 

Fourth, To bring about a different distribution of wealth. 

And it is proposed to do all this without injury to or destroy- 
ing legitimate industry. 

In my opinion a change in the tariff will have little, if any, 
influence in affecting any of these questions, and I propose to 


discuss my reasons for this conclusion. 


The first of these contentions, the cost of living, has been fre- 
quently debated and I think no one at this time places great 
reliance on lessening it by reductions in the tariff; undoubtedly 
there may be some reduction in prices, but the real test is the 
relation between prices and income. Very largely prices are 
regulated by supply and demand; they do not advance or de- 
cline locally, necessarily, but the conditions which produce 
changes are frequently world-wide; great changes are not due 
to variation in the cost of production to anything like the 
same extent that they are influenced by the cost of distribution 
and both causes contribute infinitely less to the real cost of 
living, net cost, than the demand for what, based on the condi- 
tions of the past, may be called luxuries. We demand electric 
lights; modern heating and ventilating apparatus; bathrooms in 
every possible place; the automobile; the telephone; the tele- 
graph; the wireless; talking machines; delivery systems, in- 
cluding those provided by the Post Office Department; and all 
kinds of foods packed, canned, and bottled, instead of sold in 


bulk. 


The cost of advertising is also a material element and is paid 
by the consumer, and we go on to the end of our daily require- 
ments and complain because we pay more for these things than 
our forefathers paid for the simplest necessities. We do in 
most cases pay more for the same article than we did 10 or 20 
or 80 years ago, but so do the people of all other countries; that, 
however, is not the test which determines the prosperity of the 


people, 
[Furnished by Printer's Ink.] 
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Similar estimates were furnished by the Business Bourse, placing the 
total at $682.000,000 annually. 

Many of the Democratic Members who spoke on the tariff 
question in the House followed a well-established precedent 
and included in their remarks long tables showing the differ- 
ence in cost of many articles at other times and now; all that 
is admitted, but it proves nothing; these same speakers never 
take the trouble to prepare wage statistics for the same 
periods; fortunately we have some sources from which abso- 
lutely definite comparisons may be made, viz., the report of the 
British Board of Trade in 1909, a most careful investigation 
and analysis of relative conditions in Great Britain and the 
United States, as well as our census, consular, and bureau 
reports. The British board summarized its conclusions as fol- 
lows: 


The workman’s wages would be higher in the United States by about 


180 per cent with slightly shorter hours, while on the other hand his 
expenditures for food and rent would be higher by about 52 per cent. 


And again the report states that— 


the average weekly family income in certain specified trades in the 
United Kingdom, including building, engineering, printing, and common 
labor, is $7.74. The average vo family expenditure for food is 
$4.93, or 63.6 per cent of the family income. In the United States the 
average weekly family wage in the same trades is $19.25, and the aver- 
age weekly family expense for food is $8.03, or 41.7 per cent. The 
difference in favor of the wage in the United States amounts to 21.9 
per cent of the average weekly wage, or $4.20 a week. 


There are volumes of evidence, much of which I have collected 
and some of which I will print at this time, showing that con- 
ditions in this country relating to the cost of living are world- 
wide. For instance, the following from the Economist, London, 
March 16, 1912, shows the condition in Germany: 


The official statistics of prices issued by the German Government 
show that the highest level that has been touched since prices began 
to rise several years ago was reached in January. Of the 39 articles 
embraced in the statistics not less than 21 showed higher prices than 
in December, while only 9 were lower and 9 were unchanged. As 
compared with January, 1911, the prices this year (1912) are 14.6 
per cent higher, and as compared with February, 1 „ when a low 
record was made, 21.8 per cent higher. 


The upward movement in 


January’ was most marked in grains, textile products, and minerals. 
Grains showed an average rise of 3.62 marks per metrie ton as com- 
pared with December, textile products 3.34, and minerals 3.03 marks. 

This is a much more rapid advance than has taken place 
in the United States during these years, as is evidenced by the 
following figures: 

The average wholesale prices in the United States in 1910, as 
measured by the prices of 257 commodities included in an inves- 
tigation by the Bureau of Labor, was 4 per cent higher than the 
average of 1909 and 16.6 per cent higher than in 1890, and 
wholesale prices in 1910 were 19.1 per cent higher than in 1900. 
Comparisons with Great Britain and Germany are used because 
the standards of living, the cost of food, and so forth, come 
nearer to conforming to those of the United States than do 
those of other countries. In all cases with the increase in the 
cost of commodities has come an increase in wages. In 1907 
the average wages per hour in the chief manufacturing and 
mechanical industries of this country were 3.7 per cent higher 
than in 1906, the regular hours of labor per week were 0.4 per 
cent Jower than in 1906, and the number of employees in the 
establishment was 1 per cent greater than in 1906. 

These figures, as noted, are from the Bureau of Labor's inves- 
tigation into the subject. This investigation also shows that 
the retail price of food, according to the consumption in repre- 
sentative workingmen’s families, was 4.2 per cent higher in 1907 
than in 1906. For 1907 the advance in retail prices over 1906 
was greater than the advance in wages per hour; the purchas- 
ing power of an hour's wages, as measured by food, was slightly 
1 in 1907 than in 1906, the decrease being one-half of 1 per 
cent. 

Compared in each case with the average for the years from 
1890 to 1899, the average wages per hour in 1907 were 28.8 
per cent higher, the number of employees in the establishments 
investigated was 44.4 per cent greater, and the average hours of 
labor per week were 5 per cent lower. 

The retail price of the principal articles of food was 20.6 per 
cent higher in 1907 than the average price for the 10 years 
from 1890 to 1899. Compared with the average for the same 
10-year period the purchasing power of an hour's wages in 1907, 
as measured in the purchase of food, was 6.8 per cent greater, 
and wages had increased 28.8 per cent, while food had increased 
but 20.6 per cent. 

The following table shows the per cent of increase or de- 
crease in wages per hour, hours of labor per week, the purchas- 
ing power of wages in 1907 in the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries as compared with years preceding, back to and 
including 1890 and as compared with the average for the 10 
years—1890 to 1899: 

Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) in 1907, as compared with 
previous years, in employees, hours per week, wages per hour, full- 
time weekly earnings per employee, retail prices of food and pur- 


chasing power of hourly wages and of full-time weekly earnings per 
employee, measured by retail prices of food, 1890 to 1907, 


Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (—) in 1907 as compared 
with previous years. 


Year. 
Average 1890-1899 —5.0 + 6.8 
1800... čá —5.7 + 9.1 
1891. —5.5 +10.6 9 
> —5.5 + 8.0 +21 
s —5.3 +10.6 +4.7 
« —.8 +88 +3.6 
. —5.1 + 6.3 + .9 
+48.5 | —4.8 + 2.3 —2.6 
＋ 8.1 —4.6 + 3.3 —1. 5 
435.7) —4.7 + 5.2 ＋ 3 
D +28.8 | —4.2 426.3 | -+20.9 2442 —.2 
+24.9 | —3.7 | +22.1 | +17.6 +19. + 2.3 —1.5 
+21.2) —3.2 | +19.3 +15.6 +14.6 | + 4.0 +.8 
+16.8 | —2.4 +14.8 | +12.1 +8. + 5.5 +3.0 
714.2 —1.7 | +10.7 | + 9.0 ＋ 9.3 1.3 —.3 
7114.9 — . 9 +10.1] 9.1 + 8. + 2.0 +11 
75 ＋ 8.1 — . 918.3 7.4 + 7. + 9 ＋ 1 
3 ＋ 1.0 —.44] +43.7 | 3.3 + 4. — 8 — . 9 


This demonstrates that until 1907 the purchasing power of 
an hour’s wages increased each year, and from incomplete 
data at hand it is believed the same condition has existed 
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since 1907. In fact, there is no evidence to show that the cost 
of living—net—is rising; it seems to be about stationary, for 
the statistics furnished by the census reports and Bureau of 
Labor show that wages per hour have, from 1896 to 1910, 
increased 31 per cent, while during the same period the com- 
modities consumed by the wage earner have increased in price 
83 per cent. The average increase in the price of commodities 
has been slight, even if there has been any since 1910, while 
there have been many increases in wages. 

It is not possible to get accurate figures since 1910, but those 
available indicate that the rate of wage per hour has increased 
much faster than the cost of commodities which the workman 
buys. 

Ou this question of cost of living I quote with approval from 
an article in Cotton, June, 1913, by Wilfred I. King, instructor 
in political economy, University of Wisconsin: 
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and 

rift S Stenden ae i — not greatly, reduce th 
of living. I see, however, no reason to believe that the tariff is in 
any way responsible for the cessation Ey the fali of the a of living. 
The phenomena is the same in the low-tariff England and high-tariff 
United States, France, and Germany. 

After an investigation of all the reasons for the probable 
increase in the cost of living, noting the influence of gold-output 
monopoly, the tariff, and the cost of distribution, I incline to 
the opinion that it is due in a greater degree to density of 
population or less land per capita than to any and perhaps all 
other reasons combined. 

The following statement by Prof. Frank Fetter, in the presi- 
dent's address to the last meeting ef the American Economic 
Association, expresses this view with Clearness and force: 

It is the result of forces pointed out by Ricardo, Malthus, and Mill. 
The law of diminishing return is at work. Population is pressing upon 
the means of subsistence. The West no longer offers free fertile lands 
to all comers, and as a result the price of foods is advancing, affecting 
not only the United States but Europe 

Whenever population increases Taster than the land supply, wages 
tend to fall. Great density of boann. means less uaa r capit 
less food 5 Sey less iiving room, rosperity. In the Unit 
States, Canada, N Zealand, and Austra population is compara- 
tively scattered ery real wages are In Germany, France, and 
Italy population is more dense and 0 * — are lower. In Japan 
India, and China population is overcrowded and wages are at the evel 
of bare subsistence. After po opus reaches a certain density, more 
people means more poverty. e United States has passed this point, 
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The following table shows the composition of the family 
income in the American group. It is seen that the higher 
income is not due to the increased earnings of other menibers of 
the family than the head. 


Average weekly family income from— 


Weekly family income. 


Under 89.23 


$9.73 and under $14.60. . 
$14.60. and under 819.47. 1,036 
$19.47 and under $24.33 545 
$24.23 and under $39.20.. 
$29. Wand under$34.07.. 
$34.07 and under $38.93.. 
8 nn oe ee 
Weekly family income. 

Under 3.78 
$9.73 4.08 
$14.60 4.54 
$19.4 5.02 

24.33 5.27 
$29.20 5.82 
$34. 6.10 
$38, 6.38 


ere. Sere FAD 
$14.60 and under 819.47. 
$19.47 and under $24.23. . 
$24.33 and under $29.20 


The following table shows the comparative cost in the two 
countries of the articles in the average British budget: 
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From the above table it appears that the English housewife 
would have to pay $4.755 at American prices for the same quan- 
tities of those articles of food which cost at English prices in 
October, 1905, 83.317, or, as adjusted to the prices of February, 
1909, about $3.44. Her weekly expenditure in the United States 
would thus be raised on the adjusted prices about $1.30, or 38 
per cent. During these years of increasing prices for commodi- 
ties and increasing wages the tariff has not been increased; in 
fact, it was lowered in 1909 without, in my judgment, mate- 
rially affecting either prices or wages or the net results of labor 
here. Those in authoritative position in the Democratic Party 
are evidently hedging on this assigned reason for putting their 
party in office, for the President, in his recent message to Con- 
gress urging immediate action on currency legislation, which, 
it is true, is necessary, but which has no connection whatever 
with tariff legislation, gives as one of the reasons for early 
action that it was necessary in order to make tariff legislation 
more effective. The head of the business department in the 
present administration, Secretary Redfield, who is regarded by 
Many as an expert in tariff matters, stated in a recent iuter- 
view relating to the high cost of living that a change in the 
tariff could not in any sense be considered a cure-all, that it was 
simply a step in removing obstacles which prevent the easy ex- 
change of products, and then he added: >; 

Bu m xpects it to be more than a step. W 
thane ie tha ition benefit 2 from the tariff bill? To aay think? 
ing it is a moral and mental benefit. 

I doubt if Mr. Secretary Redfield used that language on the 
stump during the campaign last year. 

And another eminent Democrat, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, who 
may now properly be termed an expert on this subject, in his 
speech in ‘he House of Representatives April 25, 1913, in open- 
ing the debate on the bill, made the following references to the 
cost of living: 

On the other hand, we know in many countries not maintaining a 
high protective tariff, although the cost of living has increased to some 
extent, the actual cost to each individual is far less and has increased 
proportionately less than it has to the people of the United States. 


So have wages increased less, and food has increased more 
rapidly than wages. 

Although we have reduced the tariff in the interest of the consumer 
in this bill, it would be untrue to say that the effect of this reduction 
is going to be immediate. ‘There are many reasons why we can not 

romise this to the people. but there is one which is quite sufficient. 
nder all the laws of trade supply and demand must regulate 
The retail merchants of the country have fixed their prices y on 
s now on their shelves, which were bought under conditions fixed 

y Republican legislation. 

I make this comment on that statement that, of course, if 
other merchants are able to buy cheaper and sell cheaper the 
holder of goods at the time this bill passes will have to make 
his prices conform to those of his rivals in trade. 

I agree with those who have declared that there is likely to 
be a decline in the prices of some commodities, but it will result 
from a decrease in purchasing power rather than from tariff 
changes. If the purchasing power of our people is injured, those 
who produce, manufacturers, agriculturalists, and labor alike, 
must expect less demand for their products or services and at 
lower rates. No interest in a community can be injured without 
affecting all others, and that wave of demoralization will spread 
to the remotest sections of our country It is true that there is 
discontent, but explaining it by charging it to the cost of living, 
and the reason for that to the tariff, is the diagnosis of an in- 
competent; in this case the Democratic Party. For I repeat, the 
net cost of living, that which results after all bills are paid at 
the end of the year, notwithstanding our extravagance and waste- 
fulness, is the lowest in the world; that is, our people are larger 
net savers than any others, and with this condition as a 
basis, the net results during the period since the passage of the 
Dingley bill in 1897 have been the best in our history, probably 
the net savings per capita have been more than twice, and 
perhaps more than three times, as great as they were during 
the first half century of our existence as a Nation. How does 
it profit a man to buy his necessities at low prices if his income 
is only sufficient for that purpose? How much better his condi- 
tion, even ff he is paying high prices, if his income enables him 
to do it and have a balance at the end of the year. 

In the tariff plank adopted by the Democratic national con- 
vention at Baltimore in 1912 is found this declaration: 
. manufacture which are sold sieved hoe i 
than at home should be put on the free list. 

To make this declaration in any way workable it would be 
necessary to determine what a trust-controlled product is and 
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what a trust is. No definition of a trust has been proposed 
which is entirely satisfactory. The Cabinet officer who just 
now is eking out an insufficient salary by devoting his time to 
Chautauqua lectures once declared that any company or cor- 
poration which manufactured one-half of the total output of a 
definite product is a trust. Possibly this defines a trust as weil 
as it can be done, in which case, however, there are compara- 
tively few in the United States. It is true that it is quite com- 
mon to speak of this trust, or that trust, or the other trust, but 
in many cases the company or corporation to which reference 
is made does not manufacture 15 or 10 or even 5 per cent of the 
goods produced in that industry; therefore such a concern 
would be far removed from the trust as defined by Mr. Bryan. 
Even if anyone could define a trust with accuracy, has this 
plank of the Democratic platform had any influence in con- 
trolling the proposed free list? The slightest examination of 
this schedule will show that in most instances there is no con- 
nection between trust-made products and others which have 
been put on the free list. Products like wheat, flour, fruits, 
meats, oats, potatoes, rye, shoes, leather, the products of 
leather, and many other similar articles too numerous to men- 
tion, all of which are intensely competitive in their production, 
have been treated exactly as would be a trust-made product; 
therefore it seems to be a fair conclusion that no attention has 
been paid in the proposed bill to that part of the quotation from 
the platform. This is also true of the rest of the quotation 
relating to sales abroad, but to that I wish to refer in more 
detail. It seems to be impossible for a Democrat to under- 
stand that it is good public policy for domestic manufacturers 
to dispose of their surplus product wherever a market can be 
ee even if the price obtained is less than the cost of manu- 
eturing. 


The only times when this policy is adopted in this country is 
when a surplus is produced which can not be marketed at home 
without closing down or curtailing the production of a plant, 
in which case it may be sold abroad at whatever price can be 
obtained for it. I maintain that this is sound policy, which is 
of distinct advantage to the manufacturer and his shareholders, 
to the laborer employed in the industry, to all those living in 
the community where the goods are manufactured, and as a 
result to the country as a whole. And I would go further, for 
while we only sell our surplus under these conditions we might 
well adopt the methods followed in Germany; that is, to sell 
the entire output of a factory abroad at lower prices than 
similar grades of goods are sold at home. By following our 
usual policy our manufacturers are operating at a disadvantage, 
for frequently goods which are manufactured for our market, 
and which can be disposed of in that market at satisfactory 
prices, when sent to other markets to which they are not suited 
must be sold at a great sacrifice even if they can be sold at 
any price. The Germans study the requirements of the trade 
which they are after and manufacture the kind of goods which 
are suitable for that trade, the kind which it is accustomed to 
and for which there is an established demand, confining them- 
selyes to the styles and the colors required in that market. Our 
manufacturer may go into the same market with goods of 
similar texture and value to the goods of the German manu- 
facturer, but they may not have suitable colors or they may 
not be put up in forms that meet the requirements of the trade, 
so they do not find the ready market which is found for the 
goods of our competitor, the result being that in Germany 
large industries are being developed, steady employment is 
furnished to a great number of people, lines of transportation 
are established by German capital and are profitably employed 
in transporting this product and the trade which it develops, 
and the German Navy is provided with a fleet of transports 
without the necessity of maintaining them in time of peace. 
We are never going to reach a satisfactory stage in the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade until we cater to the exact wants of 
our customers; until we have established lines of steamers to 
carry our own products; until we have established banks in the 
countries with which we are doing business through which the 
trade can be financed; in fact, until we have adopted all of the 
up-to-date policies which are commonly practiced in the coun- 
tries which are our rivals in developing trade with nonmanu- 
facturing countries. 


But to come back to the question of disposing of our surplus 
manufactures. Those directly interested are the furnishers of 
the capital employed in the industry and the laborers engaged 
in the man of these goods. What labor wants is 
steady employment at remunerative wages. All employers 
recognize the fact that steady employment is a great factor 
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in developing efficient and contented workmen. What capital 
wants is steady employment with reasonable returns. Neither 
condition can be insured if an industry is absolutely dependent 
on the home market, which varies in volume with the season, 
with the condition of the crops, and with the condition of gen- 
eral business. Let me illustrate what this means to both the 
manufacturer and to the laborer. I will use as examples 
several industries which have furnished me with figures taken 
from their own books and checked up as to their accuracy as 
far as it has been possible to do by comparing them with annual 
reports and other similar sources of information. One of the 
best and most convincing arguments in favor of the policy of 
selling surplus products wherever and whenever a market ean 
be obtained is shown in the shoe trade. Shoe manufacturers 
agree that when a factory is running three-fourths of the 
time the cost of manufacturing the average shoe is 5 cents a 
pair greater than would be the cost if it were running full 
eapacity and full time; and if it were running one-half of the 
time the cost of manufacturing shoes would be 10 cents a pair 
greater than if the factory were running all the time at its full 
capacity. These figures would vary somewhat in the manu- 
facture of different grades of shoes, but they are substantially 
correct if an average is taken. 


The testimony is almost universal among shoe manufacturers 
who have studied the question carefully that the average profit 
made per pair of shoes in all factories in the United States is 
about 7 cents. Let us take as an example shoes costing the 
manufacturer $2.50. These would be sold to the retailer at 
from $2.55 to $2.60 per pair. The retailer sells them at from 
$3.50 to $4 per pair; the cost to retail shoes being about 30 per 
cent of the retail selling price. In such a case the manu- 
facturer would make somewhat less than 7 cents a pair and the 


retailer would make from nothing to 25 cents per pair, dependent 


on the varying cost of selling the shoe in towns of different sizes 
and in different sections of the country. Now, if the manu- 
facturer were running his factory at 75 per cent of its capacity, 
instead of the shoes costing him $2.50 they would cost $2.55; 
if he were running at one-half of its eapacity, instead of the 
shoes costing him $2.50 they would cost $2.60; in one case he 
would only be making a profit of 2 cents a pair, while in the 
other case he would be losing 3 cents a pair. Therefore, to get 
the best results it is absolutely essential that he run his factory 
at full capacity. On aecount of seasonable changes in styles 
and shapes of shoes it is difficult to run a shoe factory at full 
capacity more than three-fourths of the time. 


Let us take the case of a manufacturer who makes a profit 
of 8 cents a pair on his output if he runs his factory at full 
capacity. If he ran it at full capacity three-fourths of the 
time and shuts down one-fourth of the time, his profit would be 
3 cents a pair; but if he sold three-fourths of his output at fill 
price ‘and the balance, one-fourth, at cost, he would make 6 cents 
a pair on his total output. Let us assume that he manufactures 
1,000,000 pairs a year when running at full capacity; he would 
make 8 cents a pair, or his profit for the year would be $80,000. 
If he ran full capacity, but sold one-fourth of his preduct at 
eost, his profit would be $60,000. If he ran three-fourths of the 
time at full capacity and shut down his factory one-fourth of 
the time, his profit would be $22,500. In other words, he could 
afford to run his factory at its full capacity, selling one-fourth 
of the output at a loss of 15 cents a pair, and come out at the 
end of the year with the same net profit that he would if he 
ran his factory three-fourths of the time at its full capacity 
and shut down for the remainder of the year. 

Now, what is the result as far as the people employed in such 
a factory is concerned? The average wage paid to a shoe em- 
ployee in Massachusetts is about $560 annually. If the employee 
only works three-fourths of the time, his income will be reduced 
to $420. In other words, he would have $140 less annual com- 
pensation than if the factory were run full time. This would 
necessarily reduce rentals and directly affect every person hay- 
ing anything to sell in that eommunity and indirectly affect every 
person in it. Furthermone, if any surplus output is sold in for- 
eign countries it influences shoe manufacturing in those coun- 
tries, making their factories far less dangerous competitors 
than they would be if they had control of their own markets. 
This course of reasoning will apply with equal force in every 
industry, though the illustration can not be as pointedly 
made as in the case of shoes on aecount of the variety of 
material going into other products and the great variety of 
the production as well as variations in prices. But let us 
take, for example, the conversion costs in textile manufac- 
turing. 


First EXAMPLE. 
WORSTED. 
Figures showing increases in costs due to decreases in per 
cent of production. 


Top making. 
[Conversion costs of making tops based on full-time production of 
350,000 pounds of tops per week.] R 


Worsted spinning. 


[Conversion costs of making worsted yarns, based on full-time produc- 
tion of 175, pounds of 2/30s per week.] 


Worsted cloth—iceaving. 


[Conversion costs per yard of weaving worsted cloth, based on a full- 
time production of 300,000 yards of eloth per week.] 


Conver- 
sion cost. aoar: 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
100 


114.8 14.8 
136.7 36.7 
192. 1 92.1 


Worsted cloth, dyeing and finishing. 
{Conversion costs of dyeing and finishing, based on same production.] 


Iacrease 


Conver- | in con- 


sion cost.| version 


SECOND EXAMPLE. 
COTTON. 
Cotton spinning. 


[Conversion costs of making cotton yarn, based on full-time production 
of 75,000 pounds per week of 2/30s combed yarn.] 


THIRÐ EXAMPLE, 
WORSTED MANUFACTURING, 

A worsted manufacturer finds under conditions which have 
existed during the last six months that he could only run 52 
looms, and the actual figures have shown that the goods which 
he has manufactured on this basis have cost 10.23 cents more 
per yard than if he ran 96 looms his full capacity, from which 
he figures that if he closed down his factory it would cost 28 
per cent of the actual cost of his output when running 96 looms 
and that it would cost 39 per cent of his actual cost if running 
52 looms. Many worsted manufacturers have testified that the 
profit in manufacturing ordinary goods is not far from 10 cents 
a yard; therefore if this mill were running at one-half its 
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capacity the profit would be nothing. How much better would 
it be in every way to run the mill at full capacity, even if 
one-half of the goods had to be sold abroad at cost, for in 
that case the manufacturer would have a profit of 10 cents 
per yard on his entire output for six months of the year, and 
he could even sell one-half of his output at 10 cents a yard less 
than cost and come out as well at the end of the year in dollars 
and cents as he would if he only ran his mill at one-half of its 
capacity six months and closed it down the rest of the year; in 
fact, he would be better off in every way, because he would not 
have disrupted his organization and Eis plant would be in better 
condition than if it had been idle. This mill is one of the most 
economically managed in Massachusetts. The evidence shows 
that in most cases if mills were idle one-third of the time in- 
stead of one-half that there would be no profit. 
FOURTH EXAMPLE, 

A cotton mill having 62,000 spindles, with a capacity of 75,000 
pounds of yarn a week, shows the fixed charges connected with 
the plant—office, and general charges which can not be cut off 
during a shutdown—amount to 6 cents per pound. In other 
words, this plant could run full capacity, sell half of its output 
at 6 cents per pound less than cost, and be as well off from the 
stockholder’s standpoint as it would be by running one-half of 
the time at its full capacity and closing down the remaining six 
months, in addition to continuing the employment of its work- 
men and all the other incidental advantages. 

FIFTH EXAMPLE, 

A cotton mill capitalized at $1,500,000, operating 135,000 spin- 
üles, running full time, produced 30,000,000 yards of colored 
cotton goods during the last six months; the net earnings, based 
on actual results of this operation, were one-sixteehth of a cent 
a yard, or $20,700 for the six months. If this mill had been 
forced to curtail production by shutting down for one-fourth of 
the time, its production would have been reduced to 23,000,000 
yards, which reduction, combined with the increased burden of 
fixed charges, would have changed the profit of one-tenth of a 
cent per yard into a loss of fonr-tenths of a cent per yard—or an 
actual loss of $93,600. In other words, the manufacturer by 
running his mill at full capacity could have sold one-fourth of 
the mill’s output at a loss of twenty-two one-hundredths of a 
cent per yard and come out without loss for the six months. 

. SIXTH EXAMPLE. 

A worsted mill producing 5,000,000 yards annually shows a 
fixed charge of 8 cents per yard. Running three-fourths of full 
time this charge would be increased to 10.7 cents per yard; if 
running at half time to 16 cents per yard; and one-fourth time 
to 82 cents per yard. In this mill, figuring a profit of 12 cents 
a yard, it would, if running full capacity, make a net profit 
of $200,000 ; if running three-fourths capacity make a net profit 
of $50,000; if running one-half capacity make a net loss of 
$100,000; if running one-fourth capacity make a net loss of 
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SEVENTH EXAMPLE. 
A cotton mill using 100,000 spindles and weaving 6,000 pieces 
-Of 64 square 88}-inch goods, the difference of the cost running 
the mill 12 months and 9 months was found to be three-tenths of 
a cent per yard, and in round numbers would be about*$50,000 a 
year. This case applies to a cloth which sells at about 44 cents 
per yard. And in all of the examples given it goes without say- 
ing that the differences would vary somewhat with more or less 
expensive goods. 

Taking all of these instances, and they could be multiplied by 
as many as there are mills in the United States, can there be 
any question about the advisability of the policy of running 
manufacturing plants at their full capacity, either from the 
standpoint of capital, labor, or the community at large, and 
could there be any greater folly than the declaration in the 
Baltimore platform “because some goods are sold abroad at a 
price less than the prevailing price in this country, that the 
duty shall be removed?” It might be possible that for other 
reasons there should be no duty imposed in such cases, but that 
the duty should be removed for such a reason seems to be an 
incredible piece of stupidity and lack of appreciation of one of 
the very fundamentals in conducting a profitable manufacturing 
business. 

In all of these instances it is clearly demonstrated that it is 
not the manufacturer who is most affected by closing down a 
plant, but the workman. The manufacturer may be, in dollars 
and cents, as well off to close his plant a quarter of the time as 
he would be by running it all the time and selling his surplus 
product abroad at the price he could obtain for it, but in the 
first place the workman would only receive three-fourths of the 


wages he would receive if the plant were run at full capacity 
all the time, and therefore while, as I have stated, the closing 
down of a plant affects the capital invested, it is particularly 
burdensome on the workman and through him indirectly affects 
the whole community. 

President Wilson has stated in a reeent address that he 
“believes a Democratic tariff will whet the industrial wits,” 
but such a tariff is much more likely to sharpen the appetites 
of the worker than the wits of the employer, who in many cases, 
as can be easily demonstrated, is obliged to work his wits over- 
time in order to make a living under present conditions and 
rates of duty. The President’s solemn assurance, contained in 
his message to Congress, that a reason for changing the tariff 
was to develop competition and increase our foreign trade must 
have been made without any careful examination into the real 
conditions of our trade—either foreign or local. The fact is, 
the United States has been developing its foreign trade more 
rapidly than any country in the world in the last decade, or 
since the Republican Party returned to power in 1897. I sub- 
m herewith some figures which substantially demonstrate 

is: 


Imports of merchandise. 
INTO GREAT BRITAIN, 


pI 
Swoeano 
BES 


2 


cocoge 


Increase from 1890 to 1901, 25 per cent. 
Increase from 1901 to 1911, 32 per cent. 


INTO GERMANY. 
2777 BO ee SS a 


Increase from 1890 to 1901. 30 per cent. 
Increase from 1901 to 1911, 76 per cent. 


INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


Increase from 1890 to 1901, 4 per cent. 
Increase from 1901 to 1911, 85 per cent. 
Exports of domestic merchandise. 
FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 
$1, 282, 000, 000 
1, 362, 000, 000 


2, 210, 000, 000 
2, 371, 000, 000 
Increase from 1890 to 1901, 6 per cent. 
Increase from 1901 to 1911, 62 per cent. 

FROM GERMANY. 


Increase from 1890 to 1901, 33 per cent. 
Increase from 1901 to 1911, 83 per cent. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Increase from 1890 to 1901, 72 per cent. 
Increase from 1901 to 1911, 38 per cent. 


Eeports of manufactured goods. 
FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 


Increase from 1890 to 1901, 0. 
Increase from 1901 to 1911, 63 per cent. 


FROM GERMANY, 


%§Ü—ed MEMES Rs SSS BEN N tn SNS ep — 511, 000, 000 
Fo) SSeS EN Ee POR a 688, 000; 
3 r E a FE ,.. 
Increase from 1890 to 1901, 34 per cent. 
Increase from 1901 to 1911, 65 per cent. 
FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
178, 000, 000 
9 000. 
907, 000, 000 
1, 020, 000, 000 


The increase in importations in the last two years has been 
more than one-third as much as the total importations in 1890, 
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while the increase in exports in the same time have been more 
than one-half as much as the total exports in 1890. 

The Democratic platform, as well as the President and others 
in authority in that party, by declaration and inference, gives 
the impression that one of the reasons for reducing the tariff 
is to develop competition domestic or foreign; the new free list, 
however, and the reductions made generally bear no relation to 
competition, for they include changes in articles in which com- 
petition is the keenest, as well as those in which home produc- 
tion practically supplies the local market. In other words, the 
policy as marked out has been to reduce without regard to 
facts, to import more and to produce less, without regard to local 
conditions. As there may be some doubt as to the correctness 
¿f this statement, I will give some examples of reductions where 
there is now active foreign competition, and will ask why the 
duties in these items should be lowered, and if the result can 
mean anything except additional importations, which must 
essen employment for our capital and labor. To do this I will 
not go beyond the limit of this Chamber to find articles with 
which to prove my contention. There are many concerns in the 
United States engaged in the production of the articles to which 
I refer. 

The ink wells in the desks in this Chamber are made in 
Austria. Under the present tariff they pay a duty of 60 per 
cent ad valorem. (Schedule B, par. 98.) The proposed law 
places a duty of 45 per cent ad yalorem. (Schedule B, par. 86.) 

Bone letter openers found on the desks of Senators are made 
in France. Under the present tariff they pay a duty of 35 per 
cent ad valorem. (Schedule N, par. 463.) The proposed law 
imposes a duty of 30 per cent ad vadorem. (See Schedule N, 
par. 379.) 

Hairbrushes in some of the Senate offices are made in Eng- 
land; those in the Republican cloakroom were made in Japan. 
Under the present tariff they pay a duty of 40 per cent ad 
valorem. (Schedule N, par. 423.) The proposed law places a 
duty on hairbrushes of 35 per cent ad valorem. (Schedule N, 
par. 345.) 

Penknives made in England are sold in the stationery room. 
The present tariff places the following duties on penknives: 
Valued at not more than 40 cents a dozen, 40 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 50 
cents a dozen, 1 cent each and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than 50 cents and not more than $1.25 a dozen, 5 cents 
each and 40 per cent ad valorem; yalued at more than $1.25 
and not more than $3 a dozen, 10 cents each and 40 per cent 
ad valorem; valued at more than $3 a dozen, 20 cents each 
and 40 per cent ad valorem. (See Schedule ©, par. 152.) The 
proposed law places a duty on penknives—those valued at not 
more than $1 a dozen at 35 per cent ad valorem and on those 
valued at more than $1 a dozen at 55 per cent ad valorem. 
(Schedule C, par. 130.) 

Pens in the stationery room are made in England. The pres- 
ent tariff places a duty on pens at 12 cents a gross. (Schedule 
C, par. 186.) The new law places a duty on them at 8 cents a 
gross. (Schedule C, par. 158.) 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has just referred to the fact that 
the present duty upon pens is 12 cents a gross, and the pending 
bill reduces it to S cents a gross, or a difference of 4 cents a 
gross. I wish to ask the Senator if he thinks the contemplated 
reduction of 4 cents a gross will ever be realized by the ultimate 
consumer who buys pens and pays about 5 cents a dozen for 
them? 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course it will not. 

Mr. SMOOT. All it means is that it simply gives the foreign 
manufacturer a better chance to take this market. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is it, exactly. 

German razors, as well as razors of other foreign makes, are 
used to shave Senators in the Senate barber shops. The duty 
on razors under the present law is: Valued at less than $1 a 
dozen, 35 per cent ad yalorem; valued at $1 and less than $1.50 
a dozen, 6 cents each and 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
$1.50 and less than $2 a dozen, 10 cents each and 35 per cent 
ad yalorem; valued at $2 and less than $3 a dozen, 12 cents 
each and 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at $3 or more a dozen, 
15 cents each and 35 per cent ad valorem. (Schedule C, par. 
152.) Under the proposed law razors are placed at the same 
rate of duty as penknives, 35 per cent ad valorem on those 
valued at not more than $1 a dozen and 55 per cent ad valorem 
on razors valued at more than $1 a dozen. (Schedule C, par. 
130.) As further evidence that the duty now imposed on 
razors has little influence on the price compared with the cost 


of distribution I instance the case of a local manufacturer who 
has a contract to supply a distributing house a large order of 
razors at $3 a dozen; the same razor retails at $1.75 apiece. 

Souvenir post cards with pictures of our public buildings on 
them made in Germany may be found on sale in the Capitol 
Building, and no other could be found for sale in Washington 
until the duty was increased on these cards in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, which increase enormously developed the output of local 
factories without increasing the cost to the consumer; in fact, 
the price was lowered. It is worthy of note that a reduction 
has been made in the pending bill which may mean going back 
to the same conditions which existed before 1909. 

Many of the mineral waters which are found in the cioak- 
room are imported from Europe, although there are great 
quantities of American bottled waters on the market. Among 
these the Apollinaris water is bottled in Germany, and it is 
interesting to note that the French vichy served in the cloak- 
room bears the colors of France and the label reads “ Property 
of the French Republic.“ 

Ginger ale is largely produced in this country, and yet im- 
ported ginger ale is sold in the restaurant, as well as a great 
variety of mineral waters, The duties on these mineral waters 
in the present law are in— 

Pints, 20 cents a doze > 
(See Ss 8. par. 312) bottles; quarts, 30 cents a dozen bottles. 

Under the proposed law the duty will be 

Half pint, 10 cents a dozen bottles; pints, 15 cents a dozen bottles; 
quarts, 20 cents a dozen bottles. 

We are large producers of matches in this country, and yet 
if a Senator wishes to light a cigar in the cloakroom he finds a 
Vulcan safety match manufactured in Sweden. A very large 
number of dishes served in the Senate restaurant are prepared 
from imported articles, many of which are produced in the 
United States. And lists of this character could be extended 
almost without limit. If competition is desired and not de- 
struction, why reduce duties in the cases I have instanced? 

Do those who appeal for reduction of duties make their appeal 
because there is not domestic competition? This reason would 
be as fallacious as in the case of foreign competition, for there 
is ample local competition in the production of most of the 
articles affected by the pending bill. 

A few instances will conclusively demonstrate this statement. 
There can be no denial of active domestic competition in every 
article produced on the farm on which the duty has becu 
lowered and which has been put on the free list, but there may 
be some doubt of the correctness of my statement if applied to 
manufacturing concerns. It is, however, easily demonstrated. 
Take the cases of cotton, shoes, and wool as examples. There 
are in the United States 1,324 concerns manufacturing cotton, 
employing 378,880 people, and producing the larger percentage 
of these goods used in local consumption. Most of these manu- 
facturers are stock companies and there is a public market for 
the shares, but there never has been any charge that there is a 
combination of any kind in this industry from the planting of 
the cotton to the marketing of the product; while it frequently 
happens that the same persons are active in the management of 
more than one mill. I can not find even in such cases that the 
mills with which the same men are connected make more than 
5 per cent of the total product manufactured in this country 
and there has never been a suggestion that any attempt has 
been made to control or fix the price of cotton goods. 

Take the case of shoes—this industry has been built up under 
conditions that have tended greatly to increase rather than 
diminish competition; there are 1,918 concerns engaged in this 
industry and I do not find a single instance where those in- 
terested in one of these are in any way interested in any other. 
Generally speaking they are private corporations or copartuer- 
ships and no single concern produces more than 4 per cent of the 
product of this country. 

The same reasoning applies to the manufactures of wool; it is 
true that there has been complaint that the tariff favored those 
engaged in manufacturing worsteds at the expense of woolens, 
and talk of the Woolen Trust has been so long repeated that 
many people really believe there is one yet; the most active and 
effective competition we have in the textile industry is in this 
one. It was prostrated after the Wilson bill was passed, has 
been only relatively prosperous at any time since, and is to-day 
being conducted at a loss, without any hope for the future if 
this bill becomes a law. The only basis for the charge that 
there is a trust connected with the industry is the size of the 
American Woolen Co., yet this company only operates about 
12} per cent of the looms and 14.4 per cent of the spindles en- 
gaged in the woolen and worsted industry, and the company 
manufactures both worsted and woolens in the proportion of 
about 2 to 1. 
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The fact is there is intense competition in all of these indus- 
tries; there is not a syllable of testimony to the contrary. Yet 
the product of one is greatly reduced, the reductions in another 
have already brought its earning capacity to a minus quantity, 
and our market in the case of the third has been thrown wide 
open to the world without any possibility of resulting benefit 
to the manufacturer or workmen engaged in it or even to the 
consuming public. 

It has not been infrequently the case during the revision of 
the tariff that employers have stated to committees of the 
Senate and House, and to the public in other ways and even 
to their employees, that in case certain definite action were 
taken it would be necessary for them to either reduce wages or 
close down their mills. 

The slightest investigation of results which might come from 
a tariff revision justifies such assertions, for it goes without 


saying that the management of a mill wishes to run its property 


and make it profitable, and operations will be continued even 
though there be no profit, and frequently when a small loss is 
incurred, because closing down means a disruption of organiza- 
tion, the losing of many good and skilled employees who go 
elsewhere for employment; and even without these reasons, the 
fixed charges incident to the business entail a very material 
loss. 

I quote from a letter written me by Mr. Arthur Lyman, an old 
and well-known manufacturer of Massachusetts, under date of 
May 14, which relates to this subject. He says: 


of making 
at cost or 


This statement, made by Mr. Lyman, who I understand 
is not an active Republican, undoubtedly states the case 
exactly as it is, and yet for the first time in the history of 
the Government we have an authoritative statement from the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, and apparently 
from the Secretary of Commerce, that in case mills are closed 
down an inyestigation will be made as to the efficiency of the 
management of the property. During this session a majority 
of this body passed a measure which prohibited the expenditure 
of any part of a certain appropriation made to carry out the 
provisions of the Sherman Antitrust Act in the case of labor 
unions and farmers’ organizations. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment has said we will not prosecute labor organizations 
for violating the statute law, encouraging thereby labor unions 
to try to bring about the results which they desire; and now 
we have an authorized governmental official in high position 
declaring that.if the managers of large properties protect their 
stockholders by doing the only thing possible in order to prevent 
losing money—that is, by closing down plants or reducing 
wages—that they will be investigated and something will be 
done; just what, nobody knows. It is evidently an attempt to 
intimidate the managers of American industries. Certainly 
the latter are now, under this administration, between the deyil 
and the deep sea. 

Let us see for a moment whether such a policy as is now 
contemplated by the Secretary of Commerce can be undertaken 
with the probability of results which will be beneficial to labor 
or to anyone else, and I will call the Secretary of Commerce 
himself as a witness to testify that this can not in all proba- 
bility be done. 

August 21, 1911, a resolution passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives providing for an investigation of the Taylor system, 
which is designed to bring about scientific management in 
manufacturing establishments, and which at that time was being 
introduced into Government arsenals at Watertown, Mass., and 
Rock Island, III. The committee appointed under this resolu- 
tion to investigate this system was composed of three members— 
William B. Wilson, now Secretary of Labor; William C. Red- 
field, now the Secretary of Commerce and the mouthpiece for 
this propaganda; and John Q. Tilson, at that time a Republican 
Representative from Connecticut. They reported to the House 
March 9, 1912, the result of their investigation, and I find in 
that report this statement: 


A great amount of good work has been done by Mr. Taylor and others 
in working out the details of scientific methods of shop management, 
but neither Mr. Taylor nor anyone else has presented to this committee 
a nyerem so complete as to justify a recommendation that it be imposed 


in its entirety in any Government shop. 

Any radical change in factory management should be gradual evolu- 
tion out of that which has preceded. he present systems, or lack of 
systems, with their good and their bad ints, a emselves the re- 


re 
sult of long evolution. No drastic or radical change in them should be 
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suddenly or even quickly imposed by fiat from above. Men have be- 
come accustomed alike to the good and the bad that are in the systems 
under which they work. They know and — the good; they know - 
how to combat the evil. They are naturally and properly suspicious 
that motives purely selfish may be behind the sudden change. Confi- 
dence is a plant of slow 8 Neither the Taylor system nor any 
other should be imposed from above on an uawilling working force, 
Any system of sho an Pe ought to be the result of mutual con- 
ference and mutual consent, and that takes time. 

And, again, the report says: 

Conditions vary in different shops, and a system which would be 
effective in one might not be so effective in another. The work and 
responsibility of selecting, evolving, or introducing a system suitable to 
a particular shop must in a great measure depend upon the intelligence 
of the management. 

This is undoubtedly a correct statement, for there is every 
reason to believe that it accorded with the results of the inves- 
tigation made. Certainly it was not intended to be unfriendly 
to organized labor, for the Secretary of Labor, who was chair- 
man of that committee, is a union-labor man, and neither of 
the other members of the committee had any prejudice aguinst 
labor in making the report. If it is impossible in a Govern- 
ment shop to determine what is efficient management, and if it 
is necessary to, as this report says, prevent drastic or radical 
change in shops so that they should not be suddenly or even 
quickly imposed by fiat from above, how is it going to be pos- 
sible to go into a private concern, even if the Government is 
authorized and justified in doing so, and determine whether 
that concern can be so run as to bring profitable results under 
the conditions imposed by this or any other tariff? The whole 
suggestion is of the bulldozing variety, intended to as far as 
possible coerce American manufacturers to continue running 
their plants without reduction of wages and without regard to 
net results obtained, hoping that some fortunate circumstance 
will occur which will prevent the utter collapse of business, 
which its framers know is likely to result from the passage of 
this bill. 

If, however, Secretary Redfield has changed his mind since 
making the above-mentioned report, I suggest that he make a 
personal examination of the declared purpose of Gov. Foss to 
transfer his industry to Canada. That is a case where the 
Secretary can determine conditions at a glance, for he has been 
engaged in the same industry, and it is reported that he is 
rather familiar with conditions at the Foss shops. Of course, 
he can deal with this case without the fear of the charge of 
prejudice against the manufacturer, for Gov. Foss is an old 
friend and a political associate. 

In the tariff plank of the Baltimore platform of last year this 
expression is used in speaking of protection: 

It is a system of taxation which makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. 

A declaration which has frequently been made by the Demo- 
cratic Party in convention assembled and which has such a suc- 
culent sound that it is constantly repeated by Democratic ora- 
tors in political campaigns, who at the same time urge in effect 
the claim that the Democracy is the great leveler and is striving 
to make the rich poorer and poor richer, without regard to 
methods or means or results. : : 

The whole subject is too broad a one to attempt to discuss at 
this time, but it has some application to the action which has 
been taken in preparing this bill, and especially in applying to 
many industries in which the people of Massachusetts are en- 
gaged, the suggestion that stockholders are getting too large re- 
turns and employees too little. If this is not the reason for the 
radical reductions in such industries as cotton, woolens, wor- 
steds, and shoes, why have they been selected for the drastic 
treatment given them? Massachusetts is a great manufacturing 
State; very largely its prosperity depends on the steady and 
remunerative employment of its capital and labor engaged in 
manufacturing industries. It leads all other States in the manu- 
facturing of shoes, cotton, woolen and worsted goods, and as- 
suming for the moment that the rich in the case of these three 
industries are the stockholders and the poor are the employees, 
it is fair to consider whether the radical cuts in the products 
of these industries have been justified on the ground that the 
stockholders, or those furnishing the capital, are getting richer 
or unreasonable returns for their capital, while those employed 
in the industries are getting poorer or less than reasonable 
remuneration for their services. 

This is a question which can be pretty definitely demon- 
strated, because there are many communities in Massachusetts 
in which such a large percentage of the population is employed 
in one or two industries that directly or indirectly it may be 
asssumed that their welfare is dependent upon them. I have 
spoken of Massachusetts as a great manufacturing State. There 
are employed in her manufacturing industries 497,549 people, 
which, with those dependent on them and associated with them 
in some way, compose a majority of the population of the State. 
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For many years Massachusetts has had on its statute books 

. provision for the establishment and maintenance of mutual 
saving banks. These banks are not money-making concerns in 
any respect. After paying for the cost of operation all profits 
except a small surplus which is set aside each year go to de- 
positors. They are privately managed and publicly supervised. 
Their investments are carefully regulated by the laws of the 
State and the losses as a result of their operations have been 
negligible. These banks are not operated for the benefit of the 
rich or eyen the well-to-do, but are operated for the benefit of 
those citizens who for manifest reasons have not had sufficient 
experience to safely invest their savings, and they are an en- 
couragement to citizens to save their money. That they are 
not intended for other classes is indicated by a provision in the 
law which limits the amount of depcsit which any one person 
may have in a bank to $1,600, which includes accumulated 
interest; furthermore, the rate of interest which these banks 
have ayeraged to pay—slightly under 4 per cent for a term of 
years—is not sufficiently remunerative to warrant the average 
investor depositing his money in them eyen if it were possible 
for him to do so. As a matter of fect, if a well-known man 
who had business connections of such a character that it might 
be assumed he could safely invest his own money should attempt 
to deposit $1,000 in any of the larger savings banks of the State 
he would be told to take his money and go his way; that the 
banks were not organized for his benefit, but for those who in 
all probability could not wisely and safely invest their own 
savings. Therefore the deposits in Massachusetts sayings banks 
must indicate, in fact must be the most conclusive proof of, 
the financial condition of people in very moderate circum- 
stances; if so, the increase in these deposits throughout the 
whole Commonwealth is a striking demonstration of their 
prosperity. 

Massachusetts at the present time has about three and a 
quarter millions of people, not many more than one-fifteenth of 
the population of Great Britain or Germany or France, which 
are our great rivals in manufacturing industries, and yet the 
deposits in the Massachusetts savings banks are very nearly 
equal to the deposits in the savings banks of each of those great 
countries, and they have been increasing at leaps and bounds 
during the period of great prosperity which followed the pas- 
sage of the Dingley tariff bill in 1897. The following is a state- 
ment of these deposits and the number of accounts outstanding 
for a term of years: 

Number and amount of deposits in savings banks in the State. 


The latter shows that practically two-thirds of the people of 
Massachusetts, barring the possibility that a person has a de- 
posit in more than one savings bank, have deposits in our mutual 
banks, which in itself indicates their popular character. I have 
said that these have been years of great prosperity, which is 
true, generally speaking, though there have been variations in 
this prosperity. This is particularly shown in the deposits of 
1908, which are only $2,500,000 greater than those of 1907, owing 
to the panic of that year. 

In addition to these mutual savings banks, Massachusetts has 
a system of cooperative banks which provide funds for building 
operations, enabling a man in small circumstances to deposit 
in these banks and obtain through such deposits money for his 
building operations on the most advantageous terms. The last 
returns show that there were 162 such banks, and that the de- 
posits were $74,484,048, an increase of $6,910,667 over the re- 
turns of the previous year. These banks are used by substan- 
tially the same class of people who use the mutual savings 
banks. They are also under the supervision of the State, and 
their losses in operation have been substantially nothing. In 
addition to this the Commonwealth charters trust companies, 
which do a trust business, but also a general banking business, 
so that they are, in effect, State banks. The deposits in the 
65 trust companies of the State are $283,200,553. These deposits 
are to a considerable extent those of trustees and others of a 
similar character. 

While the trust companies can not be put in the same class 
as mutual sayings banks, because they frequently hold the de- 


posits of business men of large affairs and do a regular banking 
business, they are not so generally used for such a purpose as 
are national banks, and to some degree show the prosperity of 
other classes than the active business men of the State. These 
statements show that during recent years there has been pros- 
perity among the citizens of Massachusetts in the employed 
classes where a large percentage are connected with those in- 
dustries referred to and many others which will be affected by 
this legislation. The reductions made in the duties imposed in 
the pending bill must necessarily result in increased importa- 
tions, and it would be of interest to be told how these workmen 
are to be benefited if we are to buy in other countries goods 
which they now produce. 

It is impossible without a considerable amount of labor, 
which would not be justified, to give the total dividends paid by 
Massachusetts industries, because very many of the larger 
businesses, especially in the shoe industry, are either private 
corporations or copartnerships, and no statement of the dividend 
return or profits obtained is possible, although we do know 
that in the shoe industry the average profit on a pair of shoes 
is less than 7 cents a pair and that it has not varied materially 
from that figure during the period to which I am referring, 
though the present profits in shoemaking are undoubtedly less 
per pair than they were in the period between 1900 and 1910. 

Therefore in order to demonstrate that the returns on capital 
have not increased in the same ratio or in fact increased at all 
during much of this period it is necessary to take individual 
communities which are largely dependent on a single industry. 
By so doing I think I can show that the returns of the rich—if 
the rich are called stockholders in mannfacturing industries; 
and, by the way, there are tens of thousands of stockholders in 
our cotton and. wool industries frequently having small holdings 
which represent the savings of the owner for many years or for 
a lifetime—have been diminishing while the prosperity of the 
workers themselves has been increasing; and in order to do this 
I will take as examples the city of New Bedford, where, generally 
speaking, high-grade cotton goods are manufactured; the city 
of Fall River, where, substantially speaking, a lower grade of 
cotton goods is manufactured; the city of Lawrence, where 
the manufactures are about equally divided between cotton and 
worsted goods; the city of Brockton, the largest shoe-manufac- 
turing center of the United States; the city of Lynn, which is 
one of the great shoe centers and also the location of a part of 
the plant of the General Electric Co. I speak of these typical 
places, because the returns on capital invested, except in the 
case of Brockton, can be figured much more definitely than in 
other cases, and they illustrate as well as would others the 
argument which I am going to develop. 

The two savings banks in New Bedford held at the end of the 
year, October 31, 1912, $28,427,468.38, and the table which fol- 
lows shows the increase each year for the past ten. 

Deposits of the 2 savings banks in New Bedford, Mass., and the annual 


increase for the years 1903 to 1912, as of record of Oct. 31, each year 
enumerated. 


J T8 $22, 872, 940.57 f . 

8 23, 213, 115. 98 5 174. 79 
1905. 23, 977,969.25 | 785,853.80 
1908: cicescasnes 25, 052, 499.20 1, 074,820.96 
1907 29,002, 321.05 1,039,821. 85 
1908. 20,508, 101. 23 472, 0. 23 
1909. 26,815,115.64 | 250,014.64 
1910. 27, 287,737.13 | 472,621. 49 
A EE PATE E T meee SANAE EA 21,772, 583.73 | 484, 706.00 


In addition to the above, New Bedford has three national 
banks and a trust company, baving a total deposit of $14,747,000. 
The wages in the mills of New Bedford have been frequently 
increased, the last change being in the spring of 1912, when 
they were increased 10 per cent; but while the wages of the 
employees have been increased and the deposits in savings 
banks show that the employees are reasonably prosperous, 
dividends have not shown the same tendency. 

The total capital of the mills of New Bedford -amounts to 
$37,126,300. The dividend paid in 1912 was $1,647,000, or 4.4 
per cent on the capital. The dividend paid in 1911 was $2,020,- 
475, or 5.5 per cent on the capital invested. The dividend paid 
in 1910 was $3,057,000, or 9.59 per cent on the then outstanding 
capital. No mill during that period increased its dividend and 
about one-half of the mills decreased their dividends. In many 
cases the dividends of 1911 and 1912 were not earned, but were 
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paid out of the surplus which had been accumulated in the past, 
and it will be noted also that the capital stock of the New 
Bedford mills outstanding is only about one-half the replace- 
ment value of the mills, which, if figured at $20 a spindle, 
would be $60,000,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I recall having heard that the stock 
of those mills was watered to a great extent, not the par- 
ticular mills the Senator quotes, but the woolen and cotton 
milis of Massachusetts. Can the Senator state what the fact 
is, whether the capital that he referred to was genuine capital 
or whether it was watered? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am coming to that in a moment. I will say 
that it is impossible to water the stock of any Massachusetts 
corporation under the Massachusetts laws. That statement 
applies to all Massachusetts corporations. I will come to that 
point later. The statement, however, has no basis whatever, I 
will say to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Therefore the average dividends of the past three years, 
which on the outstanding capital were 6} per cent, would have 
been on the replacement value exactly 4 per cent. Can it be 
said with these figures before us that the mill owners of New 
Bedford are growing richer or profiting unduly at the expense 
of the mill operatives who have, during this period of decreasing 
dividends, received an increase in their pay of 10 per cent and 
who are evidently making material savings, as is evidenced by 
bank deposits? 

In the case of Fall River, substantially the same result is 
found. There are in Fall River 32 mills which paid an average 
dividend from 1900 to 1912 of 5.99 per cent. 

The outstanding capital of the Fall River mills is $30,710,000, 
an average of $10.20 per spindle. The cost of building a new 
mill of the character of those located in that city at $18 a 
spindle would mean a capitalization of $55,000,000; therefore 
the dividends for the period referred to, instead of averaging 
5.99 per cent per annum, would have averaged 3.4 per cent on 
the replacement value. 


Deposits of the 4 savings banks in Fall River, Mass., and the annual 
nerease zor the years 1903 to 1912, as of record of Oct. 31, each year 
enumerated, 


Total deposits. 


1 Decrease, 


Can it be possible that anyone would contend that with in- 
creased earnings and increased savings of the workmen and the 
decreased dividends, as is illustrated in the case of Fall River, 
the stockholders there are getting richer and the employees 
are getting poorer? 

Brockton, as I have suggested, is the leading shoe manufac- 
turing center of the United States. It is a comparatively new 
city, but there are situated at Brockton several of the largest 
shoe industries in Massachusetts, and, substantially speaking, the 
people of that community are engaged in or dependent upon this 
industry. The savings deposits in Brockton’s banks do not 
show the deposits which would be expected in such a pros- 
perous city, the reason being that many savings banks in com- 
munities around Brockton and contiguous to it are older than 
those in that city and many of the employees of the Brockton 
factories come from adjoining towns, so that the deposits in 
Procon do not properly demonstrate the prosperity of its 
people. 

There has been substantially no change in the volume of 
business at the Brockton factories during the past year, and as 
but one of the factories is capitalized it is impossible to state 
what the net earnings have been, but it is a fair statement that 
the net profits for a pair of shoes is no larger than heretofore, 
and on account of the increased cost of leather it is quite likely 
less; yet the savings deposits show an increase of 100 per cent 
in 10 years. I append a table showing this increase. 


Deposits of the 3 savings banks in Brockton, Mass., and the annuat 
increase zor the years 1903 to 1912, as of record of Oct. $1, each year 


enumera 


Total deposits. 


Similar conditions obtained in Lynn, where the savings banks 
show an increase of $4,400,000 in 10 years, although the shoe 
factories do not indicate increased net earnings and the General 
Electric dividend has not been changed. 


Deposits of the 8 savings banks in Lynn, Mass., and the annual increase 
for the years 1903 to 1912, as of record of Oct. 31, each year enumerated. 


Total deposits. 


$10, 080, 753.35 5 
10,522, 014.26 | $idi 


1 Decrease. 


Senators will recall the labor troubles which disturbed busi- 
ness in Lawrence during 1912, affecting the earnings and divi- 
dends of Lawrence mills; yet the savings deposits increased in 
that city $692,239.50 for the year and show a gain of 42 per cent 
in 10 years, while in no instance has there been an increase in 
mill dividends since 1907, while several corporations are now 
reducing. 


Deposits of the 3 savings banks in Lawrence, Mass., and the annual 
nerease Ar the years 1903 to 1912, as of record of Oct. 31, each year 
enumerated. 


Annual 
increase in 
deposits over 
previous year. 


Total deposits. 


$14, 129, 627.80 |.....-....-... 
14,853, 220. 64 

16,057, 307.13 | 1 
17, 254; 413.79 | 1 


592.75 
„083. 40 
197, 105. 68 
17, 898, 460. 04 644, 046. 25 
17, 516, 557. 74 3 381, 902. 30 
18, 464, 364. 02 947, 803. 28 
19, 018, 433. 14 554, 069. 12 
19, 494, 732. 18 476, 299.04 
„188, 971. 692, 239. 50 
1 Decrease. 
ARE CORPORATIONS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING IN NEW ENGLAND OVER- 
CAPITALIZED? 


I have already indicated in the case of New Bedford, Fall 
River, and Lawrence that they are not capitalized for more than 
about one-half of their replacement value. At this point I wish 
to insert the following list of New England manufacturing cor- 
porations recently prepared by a trade paper: 


Capi- 
Replace- | Under- 
Capital. Spindles. per ment capitaliza- 
in- ue. tion. 
e. 
81,000, 000) 69, 798 814. 62| $1,395,960} 8395, 960 
450, 000 67,414| 6.67) 1,483,108| 1,083,108 
1,000,000| 105,000) 9. 52 2, 100, 000 1,100,000 
1, 200, 000) 000 14.63] 1,640,000} 440, 
1,000,000} 158,136] 6. 32 3,162,720 2,162,720 
350, 000) „ 16. 90 414, 160 64,1 
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Boston Manufacturing Co $1,393,294) 8793, 304 
Cabot Manufacturing Co... 1, 321, 280) 521, 280 
Chicopee Manufactu! 1,807, 680 1,247,680 
Continental Mills........-.- 2,000,000) 500, 000 
4,400, 000 3,200, 000 

2,000, 000 900, 000 

2,200,000} 800, 000 

500, 1,000, 000% 500, 000 

1,500, 2,720,000 1,220,000 

1,800, 2,365,200) 565, 200 

750, 2, 200, 00 1, 450,000 

Co. 600, 1,100,000} 500, 000 

M 000, 1,760,000} 600, 000 

250, 2,000, 000 970,000 

Mills. 470, 2,200, 000) 830, 000 

a 00 2,560, 000) 760, 000 
Massachusetts Mills in Geo 000, 2,000, O00}. ...-.---.- 
M Manufacturing 6, 800, 000 2, 400, 000 
Nashua Manufacturing Co. 1,955, 360) 955, 360 
Naumkeag Mills...............- 2, 020, 000 720, 000 
Newmarket Manufacturing Co. 1, 220, 000 620, 000 
e ge Manufacturing Co. 5,000, 000 2, 444, 000 
mon Falls Manufacturing Co 1, 200, 000 600, 000 
Suncook Mills. ........ 2,041, 080 1,191,000 
‘Thorndike Co....... 1,794, 400 974, 440 
Tremont & Suffolk. 4,600,000) 2, 600, 000 
York Manufacturing Co 2, 000, 000 200, 000 
American Linen Co 1, 81,000 1,081,000 
Ancona Co 704, 448) 404, 448 
. 1, 221, 776 771,776 

Barnard Manufacturing Co 1,426,170| 931,170 
5 1, 642, 644 642, 644 

2, 182, 10 1, 182,104 

7 ES TS 2, 100, 02 900,024 

810, 410,720 

529, 229, 416 

2.540, 1,290, 000 

stay sn 

1, 146, 092 

1, 210, 420 

1,201, 440 

Lu 6.78 479, 088 
Laurel Lake Mills 3 476, 544 
Merchants Manufacturing Co. x 1,218, 048 
Mills 13. 265,776 

a 391, 292 

332 66 675, 976 

800, 684) 7. 1, 210,312 

1, 200, 6) 10. 960, 228 

1,000, 4) 9.9 $18, 432 

1,200, 141, 728 8.47) 2,551, 1,351, 104 

600, 68,384) 8.74 1,230,93 630, 932 

550, 73,52 7.48) 1,323, 93 773, 936 

1,000, 100, 576} 9.94) 1, 810, 810, 368 

700, 65,000) 10. 1,170, 470,000 

750, 78, 900 9.50) 1,421, 28 671, 280 

300, 50,304 5.96 905, 605, 472 

1,200, 110, 128 10.90; 1,982, 782, 304 

750, 87,096 8.42 1,567,723 817.728 

500, 45, 504) 11. 85 819, 319, 072 

2,000, 468,000) 4.28) 8, 424, 6, 424, 000 

500, 105, 4.76) 2,106, 1, 606, 720 

1,000, 67,040) 14.90) 1,340, 340, 800 

1,500, 100,000) 15.00 2, 200, 700, 000 

750, 65,315 11.48 1,306, 556,300 

1,800, 200, 000) 11.11) 4,000, 2, 200, 000 

1,650, 82,232 20,00 1, 809, 149, 140 

1,000, 128,000 7. 84 2,816, 1,816,000 

800, 108, 328, 7.39, 2,383, 1, 532, 216 

1, 200, 60,000; 20.00; 1,200, 000 

1,500, 125,000) 12. 00 2,750, 1,250,000 

2,000, 127,000 15.75 2,540,000 540,000 

2, 125,000) 20. 00 2,750,000 250,000 

1,000, 65,000) 15.40) 1,430,000 430,000 

2, 400, 130,000 18. 2,600, 000 200, 000 

1,000, 63,000) 15.87 1,336,000 386,000 

600, 116,000) 5. 2,556,000} 1,956,000 

1, 200, 110, 000 10.98} 2,200,000) 1,000,000 

1,260, 93.000 13.55) 2, 772, 000 1,512,000 

1,300, 71,000} 18.31] 1,562,000 262,000 

3,000, 229, 000) 4,580,000) 1,580,000 

2,000, 185,000) 10.81! 4,070,000} 2,070,000 

5, 760, 2600, 000 13, 500, 000 7,740,000 

E -| 3,000, 2300, 0000 11, 500,000) 8, 500,000 
1 8,000, 2100, 000 19,000,000) 2,000,000 
ton Woolen Co 1,000, 263,000 —— 250,000) 1,250,000 
Total.............-..-----|117, 328, 000/10, 468, 50 ... 122, 970, 630 105, 644, 630 


1 Has 24-machine ting plant. 
Large worsted plants in addition to cotton equipment. 

This list does not include all cotton and worsted manufac- 
turers in Massachusetts or in Maine or New Hampshire. It 
does, however, represent most of the leading industries, and 
they are typical of those which are not here enumerated. 

In this list the total capital outstanding is $117,326,000, while 
the replacement value would be $222,970,000. The capital as 
above given does not include either surplus or profit and loss. 
The number of spindles is 10,469,599, or the outstanding capital 
represented is $10.50 per spindle. Therefore, based on replace- 


ment value these properties are capitalized at $105,644,000 less 
than their value. 

A few individual instances of representative mills will em- 
phasize this contention. Take, for instance, t Amoskeag 


Manufacturing Co., of New Hampshire, which is one of the 
oldest and the largest cotton mills in the United States, having 
an outstanding capital of $5,760,000 and operating 600,000 
spindles, in addition to a considerable worsted plant. The 
ees paid by this corporation annually have been as fol- 
ows: 


Per cent. 


3 
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ce bees 


The average rate paid during the life 
been almost exactly 10 per cent. 

The replacement value of this company at $20 a spindle in- 
stead of being the capital stock outstanding would be $13,800,000. 
During the period from 1895 to 1912 the average dividend paid 
was 123 per cent on the outstanding stock; this would be about 
5 per cent on the replacement value of the plant and less than 
7 per cent on the capital, profit and loss, and surplus. 

Another representative mill is the Pacific Corporation, of 
Lawrence, Mass., which has paid dividends at the rate of 10 
per cent from the organization of the company in 1853 until 
1905, and has paid 124 per cent since. This has been an espe- 
cially well-managed concern. The capital outstanding is 
$3,000,000. The replacement value, figuring replacement at $20 
per spindle, would be $11,500,000, so that the dividends for 
the past 16 years, the years of its greatest prosperity, would 
average but 3.8 per cent on its replacement value, and would 
average 4.7 per cent on the capital and profit and loss account, 
which would be the probable liquidating value of the property 
if the mill went out of business and the real estate and ma- 
chinery were thrown away. 

One of the best-managed mills of this character is the Great 
Falls Manufacturing Co., of Somersworth, N. H., which is an- 
other illustration of the same general statement. The average 
dividend paid by this corporation during the 13 years from 
1899 to 1912 was 12 per cent; the capital stock outstanding is 
$1,500,000, the replacement value $2,272,000, so that the average 
dividend on the replacement value has been 6.66 per cent, and 
not far from 7.2 per cent on capital and profit and loss. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Do I understand that the replacement 
value is greater than the outstanding capital stock? 

Mr. WEEKS. In every instance. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Because the earnings of the company 
have been used to increase the plant? 

Mr. WEEKS. There have been various reasons for that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I infer that the plant could have been 
increased in no other way. So the dividends represent only 
a part of the profit that has been made during the period of 
years the Senator mentions? 

Mr. WEEKS. Every mill corporation charges something to a 
renewal account every year. It is a part of the operating ex- 
penses of the plant. There is no well-managed corporation which 
does not charge about 5 per cent to a renewal account, or some 
other similar account, but invariably it is included in the oper- 
ating expenses of the plant. No manufacturing corporation is 
conducted on any other basis. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So the conclusion is that the earnings of 
the plant of the company during that period are represented 


of the company has 
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not only by the dividends that have been paid but the enormous 
increase in the yalue of the plant? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think that the Senator from 
Nebraska puts the wrong construction on what I have said. No 
mill in this country or in England or in any other country is 
operated without making a charge off every year for renewal 
or replacement, and that charge off is included in the operating 
expenses. In that way the property is maintained at an effi- 
cient standard. 

I will admit that probably in many of these cases—you would 
have to take each individual case and examine it by itself to 
make an accurate statement, but in many of these cases if there 
had been no charge off for renewals or no charge off for any 
other purpose, as is customary among manufacturers, it is quite 
likely the capital outstanding would be similar to the renewal 
cost. 

All of the cases go to show that the frequently repeated and 
sometimes believed statement that New England mills are 
largely overcapitalized and that they are earning excessive 
dividends is absolutely without foundation; the reverse is really 
true. Workmen are getting a fair proportion of the earnings, 
and the bringing in of ten millions of additional cotton goods 
and forty-eight millions additional woolen goods is going to 
curtail our production to that extent. ‘These industries are not 
in condition to warrant such a change, nor should the employees 
be deprived of the work involved. 

How easy it is to use popular phrases in political resolutions, 
to make statements if they do not have to be proven, to con- 
stantly repeat clattertrap until people think it may be true and 
even those who indulge in it become convinced from repeated 
repetition, especially as it may not have been denied, that there 
must be something in it. That is the position in which we find 
the Democratic Party, the tariff, and the people. The former 
has constantly repeated statements relative to the tariff and its 
relations to certain elements in our life, and the latter, always 
wishing to improve their condition, and properly so, skeptical, 
no doubt, of the result of this experiment, have concluded to 
give the Democratic Party a chance to do what it has stated 
could be done if the tariff were reduced; that is, reduce the 
cost of living, strangle the trusts, make the rich poorer and the 
poor richer, and to develop competition, giving every man an 
equal chance with every other, and this Congress is trying to 
carry out these promises. I wish it were possible to do 
these things, but if there is any merit in what I have stated, 
the people will find that their net income is not increased, 
but will probably be decreased; that there will be rich and 
poor, dependent on the brains, industry, and thrift of the 
individual; that the large corporation is here to stay, under 
proper control, because it is in many cases the economical way 
in which to do business; that there is, as there always has been, 
a chance for every man which is dependent on himself and his 
own power of initiative; and that there never has been a 
greater demand for skillful, honest, industrious men than now. 
And I believe that the people will find that an attempt to change 
conditions in this way has injured all classes of citizens, who 
will at the first opportunity proceed to depose those who have 
been humbugging them and will restore to power the party 
which has, on the whole, managed the country’s affairs with 
intelligence and honesty. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Before the Senator takes his 
seat, ia view of the glorious picture that has been portrayed to 
us of the magnificent and prosperous condition of the cities of 
New England, I should like to know how he accounts for the 
lamentable condition of the people in Lawrence, Mass., when 
they engaged in a strike followed by cessation of work and 
great distress. 

Mr. WEEKS. That lamentable condition of the people of 
Lawrence was largely without basis. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I submit that is not an 
argument. 

I heard the Senator say a moment ago, when the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made some reference to the cost of 
pens that that is all humbug. I submit that that may be very 
conclusive to the Senator, but it is not conclusive to the mill 
workers of Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator from New Jersey had honored 
me with his attention 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I did very closely. 

Mr. WEEKS. He would have heard me say that the deposits 
in the savings banks of Lawrence have increased $6,000,000 
in the last 10 years, and that they average more than $300 for 
every man, woman, and child in the city; that they average as 
high as do the deposits in all the savings banks in the State 
of Massachusetts, which are the highest of any Commonwealth 
in the Union and the highest in any part of the world, and those 


deposits, as he will recall, if he has followed me, are made by the 


same mill operatives to whom the Senator has referred. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I recall that at the same time 
the Senator said that the dividends have averaged 12 per cent, 
and this did not include betterments and additions to the mills. 

Mr. . I suspected that the Senator from New Jersey 
had not been following me carefully, because if he had he would 
have heard me say that the dividends of one mill had averaged 
12 per cent for a term of years, but that on its replacement 
value those dividends would have been only 4 per cent. He 
would have heard me say if he were listening that the divi- 
dends of the mills in Lawrence in no instance have been in- 
creased since the year 1907, and in many instances they have 
been „ while the wages of the employees have been in- 
creased. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I suppose that that is owing 
and has been owing to the demand of the organization of labor. 

Mr. WEEKS. A mill owner who has any judgment wishes to 
develop good employees and give them steady employment, and 
he is willing, if he has any judgment, to pay his employees what 
their services are worth. I assume that that is generally the 
case in Lawrence as it is elsewhere. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask thet the Secretary proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the bill before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was about to state that 
it is before the Senate when the Senator from Utah interrupted, 
the Chair did not know but for some other purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that the bill was before the Sen- 
ate, and that the Senators from California and Massachusetts 
addressed themselves to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply requested that the Secretary pro- 
ceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I so understood. 

Mr. President, just before the close of session yesterday we 
had under consideration paragraph 30, and particularly that 
portion of the paragraph known as the proviso, to which I of- 
fered an amendment increasing the 5 per cent of alcohol to 10 
per cent. 

During that debate I made a certain statement as to the 
amount of alcohol in acetate ether, claiming that it was about 
10 per cent. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE] questioned 
that statement first, as others did, and made this statement: 

Mr. President, I should like to say, for the information of Senators 
who are not familiar with this subject, that it does not require a 
particle of alcohol to make acetic ether. 

Subsequently he qualifies that statement by this statement 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is thé Senator from Utah referring to the 
remarks made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE]? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am reading from the remarks made by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, that is what I thought. What the 
Senator from Oregon meant to say was that it did not require 
any alcohol added from the outside to what the fermentation 
had already produced. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from 
Oregon is here, and he can answer for himself. I desire now 
to continue my statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon to what has just been said. The Senator from 
Utah has stated that the Senator from Oregon had said that it 
required no alcohol at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better for me to complete my 
statement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah re- 
fuse to yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just asking, Would it not be better for 
me to complete my statement? ‘Then the Senator from Missis- 
sippi can take it up with the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; just repeat it to the Senator from 
Oregon, and then I need not take it up at all. I was merely 
defending the Senator from Oregon in his absence and making 
the point that the amount of alcohol in the final resultant 
might have been produced within itself or artificially added 
later. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon was in 
the Chamber when I began to speak, and I supposed he heard, 
every word that I uttered. The Senator from Oregon later 
made this statement: 

Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, here is the United 
States Dispensatory, an official document recognized by 


hysicilans all over the world, though not, perha 
Bomeepathie persuasion. I think they recognize it as a fairly good 
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authority, however. It aims to give a true and just statement of the 
facts. It describes acetic ether as follows: 

“A liquid composed of about 98.5 per cent, by weight, of ethyl acetate 
and about 1.5 per cent of alcohol, containing a little water. It should 
be kept in well-stoppered bottles, in a cool and dark place, remote from 
lights or fire.” 

My statement was also questioned by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone], he claiming that the expert of the majority 
members of the committee had stated that acetic acid did not 
contain more than 5 per cent of alcohol, and that he relied upon 
that statement. Afterwards the Senator from Mississippi de- 
livered a statement as to his idea of the case. 

Mr. President, in justice to Hon. Thomas J. Doherty, the 
author of the notes on tariff from which I quoted, in justice 
to the manufacturers who have written to me claiming that 
there was about 10 per cent of alcohol in this ether, and in 
justification of my position yesterday, I have secured from the 
Congressional Library the United States Dispensatory, but it 
is not the old issue that was read from by the Senator from 
Oregon. It is the latest issue. I want now to read from that 
issue to show that Mr. Doherty was correct, and then to further 
point to other evidence. On page 100 of that volume, under 
the head of “Acetic ether,” this statement appears: 

Acetic ether is a liquid composed of about 90 per cent by weight 
of orayi acetate, and about 10 per cent of alcohol containing a little 
wa 8 

I have here, Mr. President, Merck’s 1907 Index. Merck & 
Co., I suppose, are the largest druggists in the world. I find 
in that Index, on page 183, this in relation to acetic ether: 


Acetic ether.—About 90 per cent by weight ethyl acetate, and about 
10 per cent alcohol containing a little water. 


They give, as their authority for this statement, the United 
States Pharmacopeia, which, I take it for granted, even the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] will not dispute is good 
authority. 

So, Mr. President, with this information before the Senate, 
I now again state that the amendment offered by the majority 
members of the Finance Committee of the Senate will not put 
acetic ether under paragraph 30, but that it will fall under 
paragraph 17. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LANE. Will the Senator allow me a moment in further 
relation to this matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. President, when this matter came up yesterday I was in- 
formed by the expert who labors in behalf of the Democratic 
members of the Finance Committee in getting up these schedules 
that acetic ether contains on an average about from 2 to 4 per 
cent of alcohol. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] suggested that I send over to the Congressional Library 
and secure a copy of the United States Dispensatory, which is 
the work which is used by pharmacists and consulted by physi- 
cians all over America. It is not an official document otherwise 
in America, but it is recognized as good authority. The Senator 
from Utah is right about that. 

The Library authorities sent me, by a small boy who went 
after it, the volume from which I read. I did not look at its 
date; I merely turned to the subject in question and read to the 
Senate just what the book states, which is exactly what I said 
yesterday. I will now read it again. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no dispute as to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. LANE. The Senator, then, has read it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already read it, and said that the vol- 
ume from which the Senator from Oregon read was an older 
issue than the one from which I have been reading. I suppose 
the Senator does not deny the statement that I have made. 

Mr. LANE. No; not a bit. I now wish to say this, further: 
I sent over to the Congressional Library again to-day and se- 
cured a copy of the American Pharmacopœia, which is the work- 
ing formula which druggists usually use, and in a smaller and 
condensed edition, perhaps a bit more accurate than the other 
authority. The Library officials sent word back to me that they 
did not have it, and the messenger who brought me the word 
left this message on my desk: “Senator Lane. You had the 
latest one—the latest edition.” 

So, evidently, they were in error, and when they sent me this 

* work I did not look at it. The formula has been changed, I am 
told, for these reasons: In the conversion of alcohol into acetic 
acid it requires one more atom of oxygen, and in so far as the 
process is completed it contains less alcohol. The more pure 


the ether the less alcohol there is in it. An incomplete distilla- 
tion and fermentation leaves a larger proportion of alcohol. 


The medical fraternity, or the gentlemen who have gotten out 
this work, have changed what is now the common method of 
making that particular article. It does contain at this time 
more alcohol. I repeat there has been a change; I acknowl- 
edge that. : 

I am told, however, that there are two varieties of this article 
upon the market, and that the strictly medical, high-grade acetic 
ether contains from 2 to 4 per cent of alcohol. I was sure that 
samples of the commercial article and that which is used in 
medicine would be submitted here for me to-day so that I might 
show it to you for your information. 

In regard to Merck & Co., I will say that it is a large 
German manufacturing establishment, which does not manu- 
facture its drugs in America. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has an establishment in New York. 

Mr. LANE. It has a branch house and an agency in this 
country. The error in regard to this matter arose as I have 
stated. There are two kinds of this article—one medicinal, the 
other commercial. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it makes no difference whatever as to the 
rate of duty under this bill levied upon that article. I wish to 
now state that what I have just read, of course, conforms 
strictly to what I said yesterday. 

Again, Mr. President, I suppose that, as stated by the Senator 
from Oregon, he got his information from this expert, just as 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HuGues] got his informa- 
tion by running to the back of the Senate Chamber and asking 
the expert about the price of this acetic ether, and then made 
his statement to the Senate, after securing the information 
from the expert. 

I want to say to the Senate that I am informed that Mr. 
Herstein, the expert, was also the expert for the House com- 
mittee, which sent this bill over to the Senate in the form in 
which it was referred to the Committee on Finance. If he 
knew all about that industry, why so many proposed changes 
by the Senate committee? Why was the change made in this 
item, if it were true that he had expert knowledge regarding it? 

Mr. LANE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait until I get through 
with my statement, the Senator can then continue. The Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] made this statement: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] asked the Senator from 
Utah the direct question whether, if this commodity fell under para- 

aph No. 17, it would be an increase of the rate, and the Senator from 
Jtah, as I understood him, said that it would. The rate of duty under 
the present law is 250 per cent. The Senator from Utah can state In a 
moment what the rate will be under the proposed law, even if this 
article comes in under paragraph No, 17. 

Mr. President, Merck & Co., as has already been stated, are 
one of the largest manufacturing chemists, in the world. They 
quote at Darmstadt, Germany, the price of acetic ether as“ 3 
marks 50 per kilo,“ which means 38 cents per pound, instead of 
20, as the expert told the Senator from New Jersey yesterday. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. I stated that price as the American price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that the American price 
is less than the price in Germany? 

Mr. HUGHES. I say the American price is what I said it 
was yesterday. The price quoted somewhere else by some other 
firm has nothing to do with what I said. I quoted the American 
price yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, why put any duty here at 
all upon the article, if it is one-half cheaper in this country 
than it is in Germany? 

I desire also in this connection to call the attention of the 
Senate to another fact. It is very strange, indeed, that when the 
Wilson bill, the last Democratic tariff bill, was passed they made 
this very item carry a dollar a pound. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield for the Senator to make another 
statement furnished by the same expert. 

Mr. LANE. It comes from 

Mr. SMOOT. I saw the expert hand it to the Senator, and I 
am prefectly willing to yield to have the Senator again put in 
the expert’s opinion. 

Mr. LANE. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I hope that we will not bandy words about the experts. The 
majority have engaged an expert and the minority have engaged 
an expert, and I think we ought not to question the propriety 
of those gentlemen furnishing information to either side. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I am not questioning the propriety of that, Mr. 
President, but on yesterday the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] and other Senators took me to task because I had stated 
here upon the floor of the Senate what that particular expert 
said, 

Mr. STONE. I did not take the Senator to task for that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I read the Record this morning, and I certainly 
thought so. 

Mr. STONE. I took the Senator to task for this: I asked 
him who his expert was, and he declined to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, po, Mr. President; I told the Senator that 
I would tell him. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; but the Senator did not tell me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would have told the Senator, but the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WIILiaus] immediately rose and told 
the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. And inasmuch as there had been given out here 
in the Senate the authority upon which the statements made by 
the committee were predicated, namely, the authority of Dr. 
Herstein, when the Senator from Utah undertook to oppose that 
statement with the authority of another expert, I thought the 
Senate had a right to know who the expert was, so that they 
might weigh the relative merit and value of the two statements. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I said, as the Recorp will show, 
that I was perfectly willing to state to the Senator who the 
expert was, but before I could do so the Senator from Mississippi 
took the floor and delivered a lecture on the rate of 250 per cent, 
which he claims the present law carries. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator said to me in that colloquy in a 
somewhat petulant manner that I had no right to ask the name 
of his expert nor was he obliged to give it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I said that I would do so. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; the Senator said he would, but he did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I did not have the oppor- 
tunity. I was perfectly willing to giye it, and was going to pick 
up the document on my desk and read to the Senator what the 
Senator from Mississippi read. 

Mr. President, I have nothing more to say on this particular 
point. I wanted these facts to appear in the Recorp to justify 
the statement that was made by Hon. Thomas J. Doherty in the 
document issued, entitled“ Notes on the Tariff, 1913.” 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to place an addi- 
tional statement in the Recorp. There is clearly ground for 
difference of opinion here, inasmuch as the authorities differ. 
Iam not trying to gain any advantage in an argument with the 
Senator. If it be shown that he is right, I am willing to admit 
it. I only want to clear the matter up and to haye it settled 
by the best authority. I have no prejudice in regard to it. 

I have here a catalogue of prices current, of July, 1913, 
from Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., manufacturing chem- 
ists, of Philadelphia, one of the largest concerns in America. 
Here is a statement based on that catalogue, and Senators will 
see that it differs from all of the others: 

The first and most important grade is acetic ether, 95 per cent; i o., 
it is guaranteed to contain 95 per cent of acetic ether, the other 
5 per cent being rom Ep mainly aleohol. Commercially this is the 
most important quality as to use and quantity handled. It is used 
principally as a solvent for ge yroxylin varnishes, 
ulso in connection for making so-called dipping fluids for gas man- 
tles. This grade of acetic ether is made of denatured alcohol. The 
price quoted in pound bottles, inclusive container, is 30 cents a pound, 
and considerably less in large quantities. This foreign is less than 
20 cents per pound. This grade it imported would pay 20 per cent in 
duty. as stated In paragraph 30. 

The next grade of acetic ether made is the so-called U. S. P., con- 
taining about 7 per cent of alcohol, traces of water, the balance being 


acetic ether. This ether is used for medicinal purposes to a compara- 
tively small extent, and is made— 85 


Now, note the difference 


from pure grain alcohol, upon which there is an internal-revenue tax 
of $2.40 per gallon. This grade when imported would be subject to 
a tax of 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem under the 
pro) bill, the tax of 10 cents being intended to compensate for 
the internal-revenue tax. ‘The foreign price of this grade of acetic 
ether is about 25 cents per pound. 

There is yet another grade of ether, the so-called absolute acetic 
ether, corresponding to the United States Pharmacopw@ia of 1890, and 
e only 11 per cent of alcohol and 974 per cent acetic ether. 
This quality is at present absolute. 

Under the existing law all the three grades of ether would be subject 
to a minimum s fie tax of 50 cents per pound under paragraph 21. 


So you see there are many different kinds of ethers. The 
chemists change their formulas. The authority quoted by the 
Senator from Utah states that acetic ether contains about 10 


per cent of alcohol, more or less, dependent upon the manner in 


ms and for making 


which and the care with which it is distilled. It is a question 
that you can not solve closely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 8, after line 13, to strike out: 

81. Extracts and decoetions of logwood and of other dyewoods, and 
all extracts of vegetable oe suitable for dyeing, coloring, or stain- 
ing, not specially provided for in this section; all the foregoing not 
contanu alcohol, and not medicinal, three-eighths of 1 cent per 
pound. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


31. Extracts and decoctions of nutgalls, Persian berries, sumac, } 
wood, and other dyewoods, and all extracts of vegetable origin suitable 
for dyeing, colering, or staining, not 7 ne provided for in this sec- 
tion; all the foregoing not containing alcohol and not medicinal, three- 
eighths of 1 cent per pound. Å 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out all of line 19 and the first word. berries,” 
in line 20, including the words “ Extracts and decoctions of nut- 
galls, Persian berries.” 

This motion is not based upon any particular political views, 
but as a matter of simplicity of administration. The quantity 
of these articles imported is comparatively insignificant, and the 
rate of duty is a very small one. As regards the first item, 
extracts and decoctions of nutgalls, the total amount imported 
in the year 1910 was three pounds, of the value of $3, the 
average unit being $1 per pound, and the duty collected 31 cents, 
an amount sufficient to awaken the attention of finance minis- 
ters and students of finance. It was somewhat larger in the 
following year—yes, considerably larger—but the expected 
amount of duty which would be collected under this item, as 
shown in the Tariff Handbook, is $600, while on Persian berries 
the total amount would only be $563. The proposed equivalent 
ad yalorem duty on the first item would be 3.23 per cent, and 
3.76 per cent on the second item. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
the trouble and cost of collection is altogether greater than the 
possible revenue would justify. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the only reason for 
the change suggested by the committee is this: The House 
placed these articles on the free list along with tanning ma- 
terials under the impression that they were used for tanning 
purposes. We were informed that they are not used for tan- 
ning purposes, but should be classed among the dyes. So we 
took them from the free list and put them in with the other 
dye materials at the same rate. We were told that extracts of 
Persian berries, sumac, and nutgalls are used in dyeing and not 
in tanning, and we treated them as the other dyes were treated 
by placing them in this paragraph. 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Maine will yield to me 
for a question, is not the first article mentioned in the para- 
graph used principally for tanning? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. No; we were not so informed. 

Mr. BURTON. What are Persian berries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I am not informed as to that. I 
was merely informed that the extract of Persian berries was 
used only for dyeing and not for tanning, and the same is true 
of nutgalls. 

Mr. BURTON. I think, Mr. President, the first article is 
used almost exclusively in tanning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment to the amendment be 
stated from the desk, Mr. President. 

The SECRETARY. In the amendment reported by the committee 
it is proposed to strike out in paragraph 31, on page 8, line 19, 
the words “extracts and decoctions of nutgalls, Persian ber- 
ries,” so as to read: 

31, Sumac, logwood, and other dyewoods, and all extracts of vege- 
Pieri ae Ta this ual a ake Tote, Semen Ba SPS 
and not medicinal, three-eighths of 1 N mene 

Mr. JONES. I desire to ask the Senator if the effect of his 
5 if carried, would not be to put these articles on the 

ee lis 

Mr. BURTON. I take it the effect would be to place them on 
the dutiable list at 10 per cent under the basket clause, but, 
if my motion should prevail, when the free list is reached, I 
will make the proper motion, and I give notice of it now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am opposed to the adop- 
tion of that amendment. At some other time I shall be prepared 
to go into the subject as exhaustively as may be demanded. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. We can not hear what the Senator is saying 
over here. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If there is order in the Chamber, I 
think there will be no difficulty in Senators hearing what I have 
to sax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I have not had the time this afternoon, 
Mr. President, to prepare what I desire to say in regard to 
this proposed amendment. I shall be prepared, however, at 
any other time at the committee’s convenience, but I want to 
make sure that I will have the right to recur to this amendment 
at any time. I remember, Mr. President, that in the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill in 1909 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, in the interest of time, if 
the Senator desires us to pass over this paragraph, in order 
to allow him time to prepare the matter to which he refers, 
that can be done. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is just what I was going to suggest. 
In the consideration of the Payne-Aldrich bill, when a Senator 
asked to have a paragraph passed over, action was taken ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. If there be no objection, I ask that this 
amendment be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 31 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of paragraph 32, page 9, as follows: 

32. Extract of e 15 per cent ad valorem; saffron and 
safflower, and extract of, and saffron cake, 10 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That no article containing alcohol shall be classified for duty 
under this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move to strike out all of line 
25 on page 8, and line 1 on page 9 down to the words “ad 
valorem.” I wish to say to the Senate that the reason for that 
is that saffron and safflower, and extract of, and saffron cake 
are now upon the free list under paragraph 663, and should be 
there under this bill, in my opinion. 

On that amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator state the reason why these 
articles should be on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Practically none of them are produced in this 
country. While perhaps not very extensively used, they have 
been on the free list in many tariff acts, and I do not know 
why they should be dutiable. I think they ought to be where 
they are to-day, on the free list. 

The yeas und nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. r : 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACKSON ]. 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I desire to know 
whether the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH] is 
here? I will ask his colleague. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘He is not here. 

Mr. REED. I am paired with that Senator, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Sirs of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH] 
is-absent from the city, but he has a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. This announcement 
may stand on all votes to-day. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. He 
has not voted, and I do not see him in the Chamber, so I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called).. I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. TILLMAN] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer 
that pair so that the Senator from Florida may stand paired 
with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I announce my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and withhold my vote. I 
make this announcement for the balance of the day. 


Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to inquire whether the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withdraw my vote in the negative. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bradley Crawford Lo S 
Brady Cummins pie 25 
Bran Dillingham Nelson Sutherland 
Bristow Gallinger Norris Townsend 
Burton Gronna Oliver Warren 
Catron Jones Page Works 
Clapp Kenyon Poindexter 

NAYS—40. 
Asburst Johnston, Ala, Owen Smith, G 
Bacon Kern Pittman Smith, Ma. 
Bryan Lane Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Lea Robinson Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. ce A Shafroth Thomas 

re artin, Va Sheppard Th 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J Shields Thornton, 
ollis Myers Shively Vardaman 
Hughes O'Gorman Simmons Walsh 
Johnson, Me, Overman Smith, Ariz. Wiliams 
NOT VOTING—29. 

Bankhead Fall Newlands Steph 
Borah Fletcher Penrose Sterling” 
Burleigh Gof Perkins Stone 
Chilton Jackson Ransdell Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. James Reed Weeks 
Colt La Follette Root 
Culberson Lippitt Saulsbur: = 
du Pont McCumber Smith, Mich, 


So Mr. Smoor’s amendment was rejected, 
The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of paragraph 33, page 9, as follows: 


33. Formaldehyde solution containing not more than 4 
formaldebyde, or formaline, 1 cent per pound. . 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the present law formalde- 
hyde comes under the basket clause, at 25 per cent ad valorem. 
The rate proposed in this paragraph is 1 cent per pound. The 
equivalent ad yalorem is only 3.73 per cent, or less than 4 per 
cent. I should like to ask the Senator having the bill in charge 
upon what basis formaldehyde was reduced to less than 4 per 
cent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. 
Senator said. 
made. 

Mr. SMOOT. My statement was that under the present law 
formaldehyde enters this country at 25 per cent under the bas- 
ket clause. It is specifically provided for in this bill at 1 cent 
per pound. The equivalent ad valorem of the 1 cent per pound 
on the basis of the importations of 1912 is 3.73 per tent, which 
is less than 4 per cent. I ask the Senator for what reason for- 
maldehyde should bear a duty of only 3.78 per cent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator that the 
Committee on Finance made no change in that paragraph. It 
came to us in that way from the House, and the committee 
made no special investigation of the paragraph. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. There must be some mistake about this mat- 
ter. I will say to the Senator that I do not know what the 
first cost of formaldehyde solution is, but I do know that it 
is retailed at 75 cents per gallon, 40 per cent pure. There is a 
great deal of formaldehyde used by the farmers of the entire 
country. They use it in treating wheat for smut. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of gallons used for that 
purpose alone. I believe 40 per cent is a large enough duty on 
this article. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this duty is less 
than 4 per cent, 

Mr. GRONNA. No, Mr. President; if I understand the Eng- 
lish language, it reads: 

Formaldehyde solution containing not more than 40 per cent of 
formaldehyde. 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty per cent of formaldehyde; that is the 
percentage of formaldehyde in the solution. If it contains more 
than 40 per cent, it comes under another paragraph. 

Mr. GRONNA. I did not read the paragraph, Mr. President. 
I understood it provided for a duty of 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. GRONNA. I see I am mistaken in regard to it. 
look up the matter. 


I was unable to hear what the 
I heard his inquiry, but not the statement he 


I will 
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Mr. SMOOT. The only reason I bring this question to the 
attention of the Senate is because with an equivalent ad va- 
lorem duty of only 3.73 per cent I am afraid the production in 
this country will absolutely cease; and then the consumer, the 
man who uses formaldehyde for the elimination of smut in his 
wheat, will pay more than he is paying to-day. 

The Senator haying the bill in charge has stated that the com- 
mittee did not make an investigation of this matter. I ask 
him if, on behalf of the Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee, he will not make the duty at least 2 cents a pound, 
which will be not to exceed T4- per cent ad valorem, upon that 
item. F 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, upon reference 
to the notes I find the reason why the House placed this low 
rate of duty on formaldehyde. It is used as a disinfectant; and 
for that reason the low rate of duty given in the House bill 
was placed upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is lower than any other item in the whole 
schedule, and I can not see why it should be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I should not feel at liberty to 
agree to the proposal the Senator makes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I move that, in section 33, page 9, line 4, 
the figure “1” be stricken out and “2” inserted. That will 
make an equivalent ad valorem duty upon formaldehyde solu- 
tion of only about 74 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
whose behalf this increase is called for? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is called for in behalf of the manufacturer 
in this country who makes so much of it. I believe it will re- 
quire at least that amount to keep him alive here, with the im- 
portations that are coming in. 

Mr. POMERENE. Who is the manufacturer? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a number of them in this country. 

Mr. POMERENE. But who is the one to whom the Senator 
refers as asking for this increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not all my letters here, Mr. President, 
and I can not now say just exactly who the manufacturers 
are who are interested in the manufacture of this product. 
There are a number of them. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I said a moment ago that I should correct 
the statement I made as to the percentage of duty on formalde- 
hyde solution. A gallon of formaldehyde weighs seven and a 
half pounds. It retails for from 75 to 85 cents a gallon. I 
take it that the wholesale price would be somewhere near 60 
cents a gallon. On the basis of 60 cents, the duty would be 6 
cents a gallon. I believe the duty is high enough. There is a 
great deal of formaldehyde used in the United States for vari- 
ous purposes. It is used in preserving milk and in connection 
with many other agricultural products. I, for one, shall vote 
against an increase in the rate of duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator from Utah had fin- 
ished. I will not interrupt him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire, for information, about 
the cost of production of this article. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not state the local cost of production; 
but I do know that the department states that the formalde- 
hyde that is imported that would come in under this paragraph 
costs about 25 cents per pound. That is what the record 
shows. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘This particular paragraph applies to formal- 
dehyde solution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where in the bill, if anywhere, is formal- 
dehyde? 

Mr. SMOOT. Formaldehyde would take the nonenumerated 
article rate, as it is not specifically enumerated in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. What would the rate be, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under this bill, I think, it is 15 per cent or 
10 per cent; I am not quite sure which. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, then, under this bill, accord- 
ing to the statement made by the Senator from North Dakota, 
epee ee solution would be cheaper than formaldehyde 
tself. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means that the rate on the solu- 
tion would be less under the 1-cent duty than the rate on for- 
maldehyde itself? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. I mean formaldehyde would come in at a less 
rate of duty than formaldehyde solution. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken there. 

Mr. NORRIS. All I know about it is what the Senator 
from North Dakota has said regarding the amount of formal- 
dehyde by weight in a gallon. j 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as there was no change in the 
House bill, this paragraph can be referred to hereafter. I will 
look up the letters I have on it. If I feel that an amendment 
should be made, I will offer it later. 

Mr. GRONNA. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
another question before he takes his seat. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated that I withdrew my amendment. After 
looking up the information I have on this particular item as to 
cows if I think an amendment ought to be offered I will offer 
t later. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was just about to say to the Senator from 
Utah that it is hardly fair to the farmer to place his wheat 
on the free list and then place a heavy duty on such articles 
as this, which are necessary in treating his wheat in order to 
get pure seed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am absolutely in sympathy with the Senator. 
The only object I shall have in offering this amendment, if 
I do offer it, will be to have the duty sufficiently high so that 
our local people can take care of the manufacture of the article 
without being driven out of the industry. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was just about to suggest that the Senator 
ask that this paragraph be passed by until the amendment 
which I introduced on yesterday, providing for a duty of 12 
cents on wheat and a compensatory duty on the products of 
wheat, is adopted; because I take it the Senators on the other 
side will not do any such great injustice to a legitimate industry 
as this bill will do as it stands, and certainly agriculture must 
be considered a very legitimate industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to read a few words 
from the treatise compiled by Thomas J. Doherty, Esq., special 
attorney, Customs Division, Department of Justice, compiler 
of Compilation of Customs Laws and Digests of Decisions 
Thereunder (Treasury Department, 1908), and of Notes on 
Tariff Revision (Committee on Ways and Means, 60th Cong., 
1908), edited and revised by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to know where the last words are. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wish to know where the last state- 
ment of the Senator appears on these Notes on Tariff Revi- 
sion—“ edited and revised by Mr. Smoor.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I find upon the first page of this dis- 
tinguished document by this legal expert on chemistry that it 
was presented to the Senate of the United States by Mr. Smoor 
upon July 7, 1913, and ordered to be printed upon his motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I imagine from that that the Senator must 
have revised and edited it; or, if not, he must have neglected his 
duty. [Laughter.] 

Quoting from this distinguished legal expert upon chemistry, 
I read: 

Formaldehyde, which may be briefly described as an aqueous solu- 
tion of formaldehyde gas from the oxidation of methyl alcohol, is most 
largely used as an antiseptic and disinfectant. It also has many uses 
in the arts. 

I submit that from this infallible—almost papally infallible— 
authority that must go as the absolute truth. I know nothing 
about it personally, and I imagine the Senator from Utah does 
not. Formaldehyde is an aqueous solution of formaldehyde 
gas from the oxidation of methyl alcohol, and is most largely 
used as an antiseptic and disinfectant, and also has many uses 
in the arts. 

I suggest that we can not make so valuable a product as that 
too cheap to the people. If it is an antiseptic whenever you cut 
your finger and is a disinfectant whenever you get into an 
unholy and insanitary atmosphere, and if it also has many uses 
in the arts—I do not know whether the fine arts or the indus- 
trial arts, and I do not care—I submit that before the Senator 
from Utah submits to the Senate any amendment reducing the 
duty any further he should remember the vast and immense 
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benefit of this product to the people of the United States, in 
the opinion of this distinguished legal expert on chemistry, 
and its important relation to the public welfare generally and, 
aa 1y friend from Arizona [Mr. Sxırm] says, to the public 

ealth. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 37, page 9, line 18, after the word “gum,” to insert 
“not specially provided for in this section,” so as to read: 


37. Gums: Amber, and amberoid unmanufactured, or crude gum, 
not specially provided for in this section, $1 per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 9, after the word 
“Gums,” I moye to strike out all of line 17, all of line 18, and 
the first word in line 19, in the following words: 

Amber, and amberoid unmanufactured, or crude gum, not specially 
provided for in this section, $1 per pound. 

The reason I offer that amendment is that those items to-day 
are upon the free list in paragraph 488. 

Mr. LODGE. Why not include arabic? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will include that in another motion. When 
we come to arabic, the next item, if advanced in any manner, 
of course it should be dutiable and should not go on the free 
list, but raw arabic should be on the free list. Therefore I 
take it simply down to the word “pound,” in line 19, so as 
to take in amber and amberoid unmanufactured. They are 
to-day on the free list. Under this bill they are assessed at $1 
per pound. Amber, of course, is used in a great many ways. 
It always has been on the free list, I believe, and should be 
there now; and I offer that amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, it is proposed by 
the committee to place amber, which is used for making pipe- 
stems, upon the dutiable list at the rate of $1 a pound. Amber 
chips are upon the free list and they are left upon the free 
list. So these words were added, “not specially provided for in 
this section,” amber chips being still left upon the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware that amber chips are on 
the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. 
the Senator to that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that fact. The Senator is per- 
fectly correct when he states that amber chips are on the free 
list. But amber itself has been on the free list in the past. If 
the Senator will turn to the paragraph in which the rate of 
duty is provided on pipes he will find an extremely large cut, 
and there is not only the cut, but under the bill now it is pro- 
posed to put a duty on amber of $1 a pound when it has always 
been on the free list. 

I move that it be stricken out, and if that motion is carried 
I will, of course, then move that it be put upon the free list. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah in 
what particular public interest does he ask that the tips of 
meerschaum and other pipes may be put upon the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Amber chips are now on the free list under 
this bill. I am not discussing the question of chips. I am dis- 
cussing the question of amber. 

Mr. STONE. Tips, I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tips are not on the free list and were not 
there. I simply said that amber is placed at a duty of $1 a 


I wished to call the attention of 


pound. 

Mr. STONE. I thought the Senator wished them on the free 
list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want amber, out of which the tips are made, 
to be placed on the free list, where it is to-day. 

Mr. STONE. Why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because it has always been there. It is im- 
possible to produce it in this country. You can not produce it 
here. 

Mr. STONE. Smoking machinery is regarded somewhat as a 
luxury, and tobacco is. We tax tobacco very heavily and raise 
enormous revenue on it, and have done so for a long time, on the 
theory that it is a luxury or, at least, not a necessity. You 
import amber chips or amber in some form free in order that 
they may be made into pipestems or parts of pipestems. Why 
should not the Government of the United States receive some 
revenue from an importation of that kind brought in for that 
purpose? a 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I said before 

Mr. STONE. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but is it simply 
because in the long run of Republican tariff bills they have seen 
proper to favor this industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no industry in amber in this country. 

Mr. STONE. They do make pipe tips or pipestems out of it. 


Mr. SMOOT. But that is in another paragraph entirely. 
I call the Senator's attention to the fact that on the pipes and 
the pipe tips he speaks of the rate is reduced from the present 
rate, but not only that, you take the amber from which they 
are made that is now on the free list and you impose a duty of 
a dollar a pound on it. That is a double blow to the man who 
manufactures the tips and the pipes. 

Mr. STONE. Are the tips and pipes manufactured in this 
country? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, many of them. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator to say they were not 
manufactured here. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said there was no industry in amber. 

Mr. STONE. That is an industry in amber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Amber is the raw material for the manufac- 
ture of them, and that is not produced in this country. 

Mr. STONE. I take it, then, the Senator is simply following 
a precedent that has been laid down in some bills he has taken 
a part in the framing of, and that is the principal reason he 
has for opposing any change in this bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire if there is not some amber 
produced in the United States? Are there not some amber or 
amberoids produced in the State of New Jersey, and also are 
they not produced to some extent in Massachusetts? Is it 
not a new enterprise in the State of New Jersey? I have un- 
derstood that it was. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the Senator is asking me, I will say that 
if there is such an industry in my State I do not know of it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have been so advised. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think not, for if there had 
been I would have been besieged by a lot of tariff mongers 
wanting a tariff on it. But I have not had any application 
of the kind. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I thought that that was probably the cause 
for taking it from the free list and transferring it to the pro- 
tective list. I made the inquiry because an authority who was 
consulted some time ago upon this paragraph said that it was 
found in small quantities in Massachusetts and to some extent 
in New Jersey. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is, I do not know of it. I have always 
understood that it was not produced in this country. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say, if the Senator will permit me, 
that the reason for putting amber on the dutiable list is quite 
plain. If the Senator will consult the estimates, he will find 
it is estimated it will produce about $35,000 of revenue. That 
is the sole and only reason I have ever heard assigned for taking 
this and various other items from the free list and putting them 
on the dutiable list. As the Senator says, they are absolute 
luxuries and a differential still remains between the raw amber 
and the finished article, which it is estimated is the highest reve- 
nue producer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator state what that differential 
is? 

Mr. HUGHES. I can not do so without referring to the tables 
before me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will admit that the rates on 
manufactured pipes and stems have been reduced. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; and the taxes have been put—— 

Mr. SMOOT. On amber. 

Mr. HUGHES. Exactly, as has been done in a hundred 
instances or more in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that is the policy followed out in 


many items. 

Mr. HUGHES. It makes little or no difference as far as the 
manufacture of amber and pipes is concerned that the duty 
instead of being placed altogether upon the finished product 
is only partly put on the finished product and is partly put 
on the raw material. From the revenue standpoint it is infi- 
nitely better to put this tax upon the raw material, because 
then every dollar that the consumer pays as a result of the tax 
goes into the Treasury, none of the raw amber, as far as my 
information goes, being produced in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of no amber that is produced here; but 
exactly what I objected to in the bill as a whole is that the 
Democratic majority are not satisfied with reducing the rate 
upon the manufactured article, but they have also added a duty 
upon the raw material from which the manufactured article 
is made, and particularly raw material that is not produced 
in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, from every point of view 
this is a duty which carries out the Democratic theory of tariff 
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for revenue. In the first place it is admitted that it is a luxury. 
It is the material out of which not only pipestems are made, 
but it is the material out of which cigarette holders are made. 
From that standpoint, according to the Democratic theory, it 
is a proper subject of taxation. Again, it is a product ad- 
mittedly not made in this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably the Senator from Kansas does not 
admit that it is not made in this country, but I have heard no 
one besides that Senator intimate that it is made in this coun- 
try, and I understood the Senator to say that he did not know 
whether it is made here or not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think if the Senator will read up care- 
fully his authority upon this paragraph he will find that this 
substance is found in New Jersey and Massachusetts, and that 
the greater part of it comes from Persia. I think if the Senator 
will review his tariff notes he will find that that is a fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then my statement that it is not produced 
in this country is true. Now, a product which is not only a 
luxury but which is not produced in this country fills all the 
requirements of a typical article for the imposition of a duty. 

The Senator from Utah has several times referred to the fact 
that the duty imposed on amber by this bill is a dollar a pound, 
evidently for the purpose of creating the idea that it is a very 
high duty 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Because a dollar a pound does sound a little 
high. But the Senator, in order to have been altogether fair 
to this side, should have stated that the value of this material 
ranges from $8.80 to $9.50, so that the ad valorem is only about 
11 per cent, which is a very low ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President. I had no inten- 
tion whatever to intimate, nor did I intimate, what the equiva- 
lent is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I was complaining about. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply said that this article—amber at least 
is not produced in this country to any extent. It is imported 
and always has been imported into this country free. It is 
used in the manufacturing of pipestems and cigarette holders, 
as the Senator says, and under the bill they have provided a 
duty of $1 a pound, and they they have also reduced the duty 
on the manufactured article. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I understand the theory of 
the Senator from North Carolina, this duty is put on amber, the 
substance out of which articles of luxury are made, in order to 
raise a reyenue for the Government. But, Mr. President, the 
articles which have been enumerated here and which include 
also beads and ornaments have to be made in this country in 
order to get a revenue from amber, because if they are not made 
in this country amber will not be imported, for I think it is im- 
ported for no other purpose and used for no other purpose. 
Therefore if you destroy the industry amber will come in solely 
in the manufactured form. It will not come in as raw mate- 
rial unless it is used for other purposes than the manufacture 
of ornaments and the articles which I have suggested. 

Now, if you are going to reduce the duty on manufactured 
articles and put a duty on the raw material, which never had 
it before—in the Wilson Act it was free—of course, then you 
are giving protection inverted, protection to the foreign manu- 
facturer, who gets his amber free in the countries where it is 
produced. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts if he has in mind the duty placed in the 
bill upon smokers’ articles and pipestems? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not understand they were on the free 
list- I have not examined it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: Oh, no; there is a duty of 50 per 
cent on smokers’ articles. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought it was reduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was. 


Mr. LODGE. The duty of 50 per cent may be sufficient. I 
was not speaking in regard to this particular case especially, 
but to illustrate the general point. If you are putting a duty 
on a raw material, and if reducing or removing the duty on 
the manufactured article, you will not get the payment of any 
duty on the raw material, because it will not be imported, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. But if the Senator from Massachusetts 
will pardon me, the duty on the finished article in this case is 
five times what it is upon the raw material. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not saying it is not discriminating in 
favor of the finished article, but I speak of it as a general 
principle. In this case you may have sufficient margin on a 
50 per cent duty; I do not know whether you have or not; I 
have never examined it. I should think it would be ample and 
that you could afford to put a duty on the raw material. I 
am speaking of the general principle. 

There is another item in this same clause which, now that I 
am up, I may as well speak about. You put a higher duty on 
the starch from which dextrine is made than you put on the 
dextrine which is made from the starch. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
look at the amendment proposed 

Mr. LODGE. I have looked at the amendment proposed. The 
duty upon starch is 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The duty upon dextrine is 1} cents 
a pound. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon, it is three-quarters 
of a cent a pound. I am speaking of the last part of the amend- 
ment, made from burnt starch or British gum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. On potato starch the duty is a 
cent a pound; on dextrine, made from potato starch, it is a 
cent and a half a pound. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but dextrine—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. On the other starch the duty is 
only three-quarters of a cent a pound. 

Mr. LODGE. Dextrine made from burnt starch or British 
gum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Upon corn starch the duty is three- 
quarters of a cent a pound, and upon potato starch it is 1 cent 
a pound; and we provided that dextrine made from potato 
starch should bear a duty of 13 cents, changing the rate of the 
House bill from three-quarters of a cent to one-half because of 
the duty upon potato starch. 

Mr. LODGE. Now, I understand the duty on starch that 
has been made from potatoes is reduced from 12 cents per 
pound to 1 cent per pound. Is that right? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That is right. 

Mr. LODGE. And on all other stasch, including all separate 
preparations, from whatever substance produced, fit for use as 
starch, the duty is reduced from 1 cent a pound to one-half of 
1 cent per pound. On potato starch—the Senator will correct 
me if I am wrong—his provision gives a quarter of a cent 
difference. $ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. One-half a cent, if the Senator 
please. It is 1 cent a pound upon potato starch. 

Mr. LODGE. Starch is 1 cent under the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Potato starch. 

Mr. LODGE. And dextrine—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One and one-half. 

Mr. LODGE, Made from that starch is 13 cents. In the 
other case I am speaking of, in the last clause, “dextrine, not 
otherwise provided for, burnt starch, or British gum, dextrine 
substitutes, and soluble or chemically treated starch,” the duty 
is three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. On the other starch, from 
which I understand is made the articles I have just read, the 
duty is reduced kalf a cent a pound. Perhaps the Senator can 
tell me whether that is right. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is 14 cents in the present law. 

Mr. LODGE. If that is the case, the dextrine in the Jast 
clause “not otherwise provided for” at half a cent a pound 
has a benefit of only a quarter of a cent; that is, I think, the 
raw material is left too high if you are going to cut the manu- 
factured product. 

a SIMMONS. What paragraph is the Senator speaking 
about? 

Mr. LODGE. I am reading from the Senate committee 
amendment, “ dextrine, not otherwise provided for, burnt starch 
or British gum,” in paragraph 37. It is a part of the para- 
graph now before the Senate. In the House bill dextrine and 
burnt starch or British gum were classified together. The 
Senate amendment makes a division between them. It gives 
dextrine what I think is a proper increase, and distinguishes 
between the dextrine made from potato starch and the dex- 
trine not otherwise provided for, which, I understand, is made 
from another form of starch. I shall have to turn to another 
paragraph to find potato starch. 

The duty on potato starch is in the agricultural schedule, 
and I want to call attention to that. On starch made from 
potatoes the duty is 1 cent per pound. On dextrine the Senate 
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committee has changed the rates, and properly changed them, 
in my opinion. The dextrine I was speaking about is.dextrine 
made from other kinds of starch. In paragraph 239 it is 


provided: 
All other starch, including all preparations, from whatever substance 
produced, fit for use as starch, one-half cent per pound. + 


That is what the second clause of paragraph 37 refers to. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Is not the duty on dextrine, not otherwise 
provided for, three-fourths of a cent a pound? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it increases it a quarter of a cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The differential is a quarter of a cent, 
and that is plenty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that there is the same relative increase in both of 50 
per cent. It is 1 per cent on potato starch, and on dextrine 
made from potato starch a cent and a half, a 50 per cent increase, 
On dextrine made from the other kind of starch the rate is three- 
fourths of a cent a pound, and on starch it is one-half cent 
a pound. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. And there is an increase of 50 
per cent, or the same relative increase in each case. 

Mr. DGE. I was going to say, Mr. President, that I 
understand under the present law this proposed classification is 
not made; that is, dextrine is one thing, whether made from 
potato starch or made from other kinds of starch. In the first 
provision about dextrine—I will have to insist on the difference, 
because my whole point rests on the second part—the rates of 
the present law have been restored, and I am very glad of it. 
I think the article needs that discrimination. It is a large 
industry in New England, and I am very glad that the old 
rates have been put back, but under ‘the old law the term 
“ dextrine” covered everything of this character, whether made 
from one kind of starch or another, and in the new classifica- 
tion you give the manufacturers of the article, as I understand 
it—it is rather confused, I admit—an advantage of three- 
fourths of a cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Half a cent. 

Mr. LODGE. Half a cent. In the other kind of dextrine 
you give the advantage of only a quarter of a cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. But the percentage of increase is 
the same, as the Senator from Massachusetts will observe. 

Mr. LODGE. Why should there be a distinction between 
dextrine made from potato starch and dextrine made from the 
other starches? I am asking for information. The Senator 
from Maine understands the starch and potato question much 
better than I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Because the duty upon potato 
starch is 1 cent a pound, and the duty upon the other kind of 
starch is one-half a cent a pound. The dextrine made from the 
potato starch should bear a higher rate of duty, it seemed to 
the committee, because of the fact that the raw material bore 
a higher rate of duty. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, the other House followed the old law in 
respect to classification; they treated all dextrines alike, as 
equally expensive in production, I suppose, and gave them only 
three-fourths of a cent a pound. Now, a new classification has 
been agreed upon, by which the dextrine made from potato 
starch is taken out and given the same advantage, the same 
compensation as in the present law, whereas the other dextrine, 
included both in the old law and in the House bill as entitled 
to precisely the same duty, is given only a quarter of a cent 
advantage. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is still a 50 per cent differential. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not mean to delay further. I merely 
wished to call attention to the general principle laid down by 
the Senator from North Carolina about taxing the raw ma- 
terial. If the object is to get revenue, you ought to be very 
careful that you are not going to destroy the industry that im- 
ports the raw material. I do not know that in the case of 
amber it will have any effect. The duty on smokers’ articles is 
a large one, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator from Massachusetts 
admit that a 50 per cent differential is sufficient in both cases? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President, I want to ask 
the Senator a question. 

Mr. LODGE. I yield first to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator from Massachusetts 
admit that 50 per cent differential will cover the cost of con- 
version in both cases? 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the view of those who make the 
article. I am not a manufacturer and can not say of my own 
knowledge. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I had charge of that one branch of the 
subject, but I heard no complaint from anybody that a 50 per 
cent ad valorem duty was not a sufficient tax to cover the 
conversion charge. 

Mr. LODGE. The information I have 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And if the Senator from Massachusetts 
has any information upon this question from anybody who is 
impartial and not interested in drawing dollars out of the 
Treasury, I should like to hear it. 

Mr. LODGE. The matter was called to my attention by 
large manufacturers of these articles. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Now I will ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts, if he will yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that under paragraph 376 all 
manufactures of amber bear a duty of 20 per cent, and 
under the provisions here, according to the statement of the 
Senator from North Carolina, the amber itself has a duty of 
11 per cent only; so that is nearly 100 per cent on the manu- 
factures of it. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not looked up the manufactures of 
amber. I did not know what the rates were, but now I find 
that the authorities on the other side of the Chamber dis- 
agree. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. LODGE. Wait a minute. It was stated by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Srmons] that the duty was 50 per 
cent on smokers’ articles. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On pipes; that is right. 

Mr. LODGE. Now, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Jonn- 
STON] os that on all manufactures of amber the duty is 20 

cen 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On manufactures of amber other 
than pipes and pipestems. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the explanation made. The Sen- 
ator did not read that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. It is only amber chips that 
are on the free list. The duty on manufactures of amber is 
20 per cent. Raw amber bears 11 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. In the case of amber 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly, I yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. OLIVER. I understood the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hucues] to state that this duty was placed on amber for 
the purpose of producing a revenue of approximately $35,000. 
Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. HUGHES. ‘Those are the figures I quoted. 

Mr. OLIVER. I find that the principal use of amber is in 
the making of stems for tobacco pipes, and that the duty on 
pipes is reduced from 60 per cent to 50 per cent, and that the 
duty collected on pipes and smoking articles last year amounted 
to nearly $800,000; that the committee is surrendering a revenue 
of from $150,000 to $160,000 for the purpose of placing a duty 
upon amber, from which they expect to gain only $35,000. I 
am glad to see that our friends on the other side are returning 
to their old theory of a tariff for revenue only, instead of, as 
I had begun to suspect, passing a tariff bill for the protection 
of importers and foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, If the Senator from Pennsylyania will 
take the duties 

Mr. LODGE. I think I have the floor, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Pennsylvania wlll 
take the duty upon amber and take the price of amber, he will 
find that the duty is about 11 per cent. The distinguished 
legal authority to whom reference has been made puts it at 
10.50 per cent and I put it at 11 per cent. I think perhaps 
the distinguished legal chemical and amber expert is mistaken, 
and that perhaps we are right, and perhaps the ad valorem 
equivalent is 11 per cent. If the duty upon the raw material 
is 11 per cent and the duty upon the finished article is 50 per 
cent—reduced from 60 in the old law—will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania contend that the difference between 11 per cent 
ad valorem and 50 per cent ad valorem is not sufficient to cover 
the conversion cost? 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I said nothing at all about 
the conversion cost. What I was calling attention to was the 
fact that our friends on the other side are surrendering a 
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revenue of $160,000 for the sake of getting another revenue 
of $35,000. I was not arguing from 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are not surrendering any revenue of 
any description, because, if we have accurately calculated the 
duty sufficient to cover the conversion cost, we have neither dis- 
criminated against the finished article nor the raw material, all 
of which is imported into this country. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have said nothing about conversion cost or 
raw material; I was talking about revenue, and revenue alone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, and I am replying to 
the Senator, and I am saying that we are surrendering no reve- 
nue at all. Whatever revenue we may surrender upon one 
article we get upon the other, because every dollar’s worth of 
the stuff, whether finished or crude, is imported—not a dollar’s 
worth of it is made here. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then, Mr. President, I should like the Sena- 
tor to explain 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senntor's contention is 
that there will be less of the finished product imported and 
more of the crude article imported. 

Mr. OLIVER. Not at all. I contend that there will be less 
revenue collected under this bill than there is under the present 
law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But if that is the effect at all, under the 
Senator’s argument it will be because there will be less of the 
finished and more of the crude article imported. 

Mr. OLIVER. Not at all. I am not talking on that line 
at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
assertions? 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like the Senator from Mississippi to 
explain where he is going to get the $125,000 that appears to 
be lonb in this calculation—the difference between $160,000 and 


Mr. WILLIAMS. We put a duty on the raw amber, which 
will not prohibit its importation and we put a duty on the 
finished product which will not prohibit its conversion in 


Then, how does the Senator explain his 


America, If we have increased the duty on the raw material | 


so much as to obtain an undue revenue from that in compari- 
son with the finished product, we still preserve the revenue. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I have not yet found out from 
what the Senator has said from what he is going to supply tha 
other $125,000 of revenue. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What $125,000? 

Mr. OLIVER. There were in 1912 $788,000 of revenue col- 
lected from pipes and smokers’ articles. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. OLIVER. While under the pending bill it is estimated 
that we will collect about $160,000 less. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. You try to make that up by levying a duty, 
which will bring a revenue of $35,000, on amber, but where is 
the other $125,000 of revenue coming from? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is complaining that we have 
transferred a part of the duty from the finished product to the 
raw material, which has all got to be imported at a duty of a 
dollar a pound. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it seems to me that if you re- 
duce the duty on the unfinished article and import the same 
amount of the finished article as you did last year, you lose that 
amount of duty. Is that not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not catch the Senator’s question. 

Mr. LODGE. I say, if you reduce the duty 10 per cent on the 
finished article—smokers’ articles, if that is the classification 
and import the same amount as you did last year, you of course 
would lose a certain amount of revenue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You would lose 10 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And if you increase the duty upon the raw 
material 

Mr. LODGE. Wait a moment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As the raw material is not produced in 
this country, you increase the revenue derived from the raw 
material. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely; but you do not increase it equally 
with what you lose, for, as the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
pointed out, you will lose $160,000 by your reduction of 10 per 
cent 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. And you add a duty on the raw material, which 
you estimate will give you 835.000 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much? 

Mr. LODGE. My authority is the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hvueues]. He said $35,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know about what somebody else 
has estimated. I have very little confidence in these experts 
and their estimates, but I do know that if you raise the duty 
at all upon amber—and every bit of the amber that is used in 
this country is imported—not a dollar's worth less of it will 
be used, because it is purely a luxury. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You will derive more revenue from the 
increased duty on amber than you will lose because of the 
decreased duty upon the finished product. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, assuming that 
we import as large an amount of smokers’ articles as we did 
last year, with the duty reduced 10 per cent, as the Senator 
from Mississippi has just said, of course we will lose 10 per 
cent on the duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And that is $16,000. 

Mr. LODGE. $160,000, I thought the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. OLIVER] said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. It would not be that much. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, if the loss is only $16,000, and you get 
$35,000 from the duty on the raw material, you will get an in- 
crease of revenue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course we shall. 

Mr. LODGE. That is perfectly clear; but I understood the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to say that there would be a loss 
of $125,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; we would lose 10 per cent on 
$160,000. 

Mr. OLIVER. It is 20 per cent of $788,000. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I understood. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If we lose 10 per cent—— 

Mr. LODGE. Very well; 10 per cent of $788,000 is $78,800. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If we lose 10 per cent because of the re- 
duction of the duty on the finished product made out of raw 
material, none of which is produced it this country, but all of 
which must be imported, and if we increase the duty on the 
raw material just equal to the conyersion-cost tax—that is, 
equal to the exigency—we can not possibly lose any revenue. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, Mr. President, you can not lose any 
revenue—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I think I still have the floor. Of course you 
can not lose any revenue if you replace the loss by a new duty 
on the raw material; but what is the assumption as to the 
amount of revenue that duty will provide? The Senator from 
New Jersey and the Tariff Handbook, which you have furnished 
us, estimate it at $35,000. I now understand that the duty 
collected last year on smokers’ articles was $788,000. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. Let me finish this statement—and 10 per cent 
of that is something over $78,000. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must insist upon some 
little appearance of order being preserved in this discussion. 
Half a dozen Senators are on their feet now. 

Mr. LODGE. The Chair was kind enough to recognize me as 
having the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But there are five or six Senators 
now standing on the floor. 

Mr. LODGE, I was attempting, in what I supposed was my 
own time, to come to an agreement with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi as to these figures. I am frank to confess that I am 
a very poor arithmetician myself, but I suppose 10 per cent 
of $788,000 is $78,800, or in that neighborhood. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Instead of $160,000. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must insist that Sena- 
tors take their seats, and rise and address the Chair, in order 
that the Chair may know whom to recognize. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to continue for a moment, if I 
may. I should like to be told, first, what was the duty col- 
lected on smokers’ articles. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. $788,000. 

Mr. LODGE. $788,000. That was at the 50 per cent rate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Sixty per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. The 60 per cent rate; yes. You have reduced 
it 10 per cent. If you import the same amount under this 
bill, you will lose $78,800 of revenue. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator's pardon. While the 
reduction is 10 per cent, the reduction of the duty is only one- 
sixth. A reduction from 60 to 50 per cent is a reduction of 
only one-sixth. 

Mr. LODGE. I see. How much does the Senator calculate 
it to be? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not calculated it, but I will do so. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to detain the Senate on a ques- 
tion of figures. I do not pretend to be strong on figures, and 
I was trying to learn from the Democratic authorities on the 
other side, who obviously are strong on figures, just what this 
amount was. It took me some time to find out how much was 
collected in the way of duty. But if I may come back to the 
main point, there is provided here a duty of 20 per cent on 
amber ornaments; 50 per cent is left on smokers’ articles, and 
there is a duty of $1 per pound put on amber. I do not know 
the expense of manufacture. I should suppose there was enough 
margin left on the smokers’ articles. About the ornaments, 
I do not profess to know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One-sixth of $788,000, in round numbers, 
would be $130,000. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have at last gotten an authori- 
tative figure. There will be $130,000 loss on the duties collected 
on smokers’ articles. You estimate that you will get $35,000 
from raw amber. While I again say I am a poor arithmetician, 
it seems to me there is a loss of revenue there. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey, with 
pleasure. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should not be so insistent if the Senator 
from Massachusetts did not continually quote the statement 
I made. There is absolutely no relation, or at least not the 
relation that the Senator insists upon calling attention to, be- 
tween the duty upen raw amber and all smokers’ articles. I 
simply wish to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that this 
increased duty is gained from amber alone 

Mr. LODGE. Amber alone; certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. And this loss of revenue upon smokers’ ar- 
ticles is because of reductions that the committee thought 
ought to be made on such articles as clay pipes and smokers’ 
articles of that kind, which were carried at an enormous rate 
of duty. There is no relation between the loss of revenue on 
all smokers’ articles and the duty on amber. 

Mr. LODGE. Then the Senator has no idea what revenue 
is collected from smokers’ articles which carry amber? 

Mr. HUGHES. Oh, it is impossible to say, because we have 
not been given any figures on that. 

Mr. LODGE. Then we come back to the generally satis- 
factory conclusion that we do not know anything about it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HUGHES. We know that we will get $35,000 upon 
amber. 

Mr. LODGE. We know that because that has been esti- 
mated by the experts. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But not by Mr. Doherty. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Mississippi has just been 
saying that he does not put any faith in experts. Now, the 
Senator from New Jersey says we will get $35,000 because the 
expert estimates it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, I will now 
give him some more calculations. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, I did not say that, although it does 
not make any particular difference. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I thought he said 
we were sure of $35,000. 

Mr. HUGHES. But not because the experts said so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, the loss of 
one-sixth of the $783,000 duty on importations I have already 
given. The value of amber and amberoid unmanufactured, or 
erude gum for 1912, was $338,821; and that came in free. 
Now, it will come in at $1 per pound. The quantity that came 
in was 35,663 pounds, so that we will gather from that amount 
a revenue of $35,663. 

Mr. LODGE. That seems to me a very reasonable estimate. 
If we import 35,663 pounds and this bill becomes law, we shall 
get $35,663 from raw amber. [Laughter.] 

But I did not mean to be drawn into this great amber dis- 
cussion, Mr. President. I rose merely to make the point about 
dextrine, and I have made the point as I see it. This new 
classification, although very valuable for the dextrine made 
from potato stareh, has been neglected in the case of the other 


dextrine. I do not pretend to say why; I do not know, but it 
has been. I think it ought to have the same differentiation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts par- 
don me for one more remark? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have run this out; and while I always 
mate to confess that I am wrong, as any other human being 
does—— 

Mr. LODGE. That is a very proper feeling. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (continuing). There will be a decrease of 
revenue. There is no doubt about it; there will be a decrease of 
revenue. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad, Mr. President, that with my 
inferior mathematical capacity I have succeeded in getting 
that statement. 

I shall not detain the Senate longer on dextrine; but I shall 
ask simply that this letter from a large manufacturer in my 
State may be included as part of my remarks. It is a short 
letter, but I shall not ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the letter will be printed as a part of the 
Senator's remarks. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

MATTAPAN, Mass., May 1}, 1912. 


Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: The new tariff proposes to reduce the duty on dextrine, 
burnt starch, or British gum, dextrine substitutes, and soluble or 
chemically treated starch from 14 cents to three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound and reduce the duty on starch made from potatoes from 1% cents 
per pound to 1 cent per pound; all other starch, — all prepara- 
tions from whatever substance produced fit for use as starch, from 1 
cent per pound to one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Nearly all the dextrine imported into this country is made from 
porate starch, and nearly all the starch imported is tato starch. 

herefore the duty on dextrine, the finished product, will be less than 
on the raw material starch, 

Starch is the raw material of our business and is converted into 
dextrine or gum by a roasting process, and there is an inevitable 
shrinkage from 12 to 22 per cent, so it takes considerably more than 
a pound of starch to make a pound of dextrine or gum. Therefore 
in order to have a logical tariff the duty on potato starch should 
be at least one-half cent per pound less than on dextrine and British 


gum. 
You will readily see that under the proposed law there is an actual 
and very considerable discrimination against the domestic manufacturer, 


* e duty on the raw material is higker than on the manufactured 


f the duty on potato starch, the raw material, is 1 cent per pound 
and the duty on potato dextrine, the finished product, is thiee fourths 
of 1 cent per pound, it will strike at the industry from both sides 


and make it utterly impossibl 
Foor trails? po: e for the industry to live. 


Horatio N. GLOVER & Sox. 


Mr. LODGE. This letter merely makes the point in regard 
to dextrine. I do not propose to ask for any vote on the matter 
of dextrine, but I do want a vote on the duty on crude camphor, 
of which I spoke yesterday. 

I said then all I can say in regard to the matter—that to put 
a duty on crude camphor is not only to cripple a large industry, 
the celluloid industry, but camphor is used in medicine; it is 
used as a preservative against moths; it is used in many ways 
by people of all classes. To put a duty upon it suddenly, when 
not a pound of it can ever be produced in this country, seems 
to me unwise. On that I shall, at the proper time, ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, since the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has admitted that he was mistaken in his conclusions, I 
think the country is entitled to know what the loss of revenue 
gong be. According to my figures, the loss would be $96,333 
plus. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, undoubtedly there would be 
a gain of revenue by reason of the duty upon amber. Un- 
doubtedly there would be some loss of revenue as a result of 
reducing the duty on smokers’ articles from 60 per cent to 50 
per cent. 

The Democratic theory is, first, a duty for revenue purposes. 
Secondly, the Democratic theory is to relieve the people of 
unnecessary taxation, whether it be of a revenue character or 
a protective character. Where an article is a proper subject 
of a revenue tax, we impose it; but where the Democratic Party 
finds that a tax imposed for revenue purposes is so high as to 
impose an unnecessary burden upon the people, it reduces it. 

We found in the Republican tariff a duty of 60 per cent upon 
smokers’ articles. We thought that was too high. We thought, 
although it was a revenue duty, that it imposed too much of a 
burden upon the consumer in this country, and we reduced it te 
50 per cent. In imposing a duty of 1 cent a pound upon amber 
we followed out the Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue, 
and in reducing from 60 to 50 per cent the duty upon smokers’ 
articles we followed out the other part of the Democratic 
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theory, that the consumers of the country should not be unnec- 
essarily burdened, either for revenue purposes or for purposes 
of protection. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, referring to the letter that has 
been placed in the Rrcorp by the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Loper], I desire to read the last paragraph. It says: 

If the duty on potato starch, the raw material, is 1 cent per pound, 


roduct, is three-fourths 


th te „ the finished 
and the duty on potate dextrine e s p Bo port 


of 1 cent per pound, it will strike at the industry from 
make it utterly impossible for the industry to live. 

Exactly that information was sent to me by a manufacturer 
in Massachusetts. I went to the subcommittee and got them to 
make the exact change that is suggested in this letter to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The duty on dextrine made from 
potato starch was increased to 14 cents per pound, instead of 
three-quarters of a cent per pound, as complained of in this let- 
ter. So the result is that the Massachusetts manufacturers of 
dextrine made from potato starch are taken care of exactly as 
they wished to be. I 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, evidently the Senator did not 
listen to what I said. The point I made was about the second 
mention of dextrine, made from other substances than potato 
starch. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then I should like to inquire of the Senator 
what is the object of putting this letter in the Rxconp? 

Mr. LODGE. To show the testimony on which I acted. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But the committee has done just exactly what 
is suggested in the letter. The letter backs up the committee 
entirely, 

Mr. LODGE. Does it? Just give it to me. [Reading:] 

Therefore, in order to have a logical tariff, the duty on potato starch 
should be at least one-half cent per pound less than on dextrine and 
British gum. 

Mr. HOLLIS. And in response to that letter, or a similar 
letter which I received, the committee raised the tariff on dex- 
trine made from potato starch. That action was certaiuly well 
taken, and the whole matter is cleared up. 

Mr. LODGE. They did; and the second point I male was my 
own. I thought the writer alluded to it; but the second point 
was my own, and I think it is a sound one. The writer of this 
letter is a maker of potato starch. I thought he alluded to the 
second point. However, I think I will let it stand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as it sustains the action of the committee and is good pro- 
tectionist doctrine. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, in House Document 1503, Six- 
tieth Congress, second session, at page 642, I find the following 
in regard to amber: 


Amber is a fossil resin, found chiefly in Prussia, cither on the sea- 
shore, where it is thrown up by the Baltic, or underneath the surface. 
In this region mining for amber has been carried on for years. Shafts 
are sunk until a stratum is reached in which amber nodules are found. 
The largest mass yet discovered weighed 13 pounds. In the United 
States amber-like resins have been found in Massachusetts, New seen 
and other places. Amber is used chiefly in the manufacture of mouth- 
pieces for pipes and cigar and cigarette holders and in the preparation 


of a kind of varnish. 

So much for amber. There is another thing here in which I 
am more interested than amber, 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I was not aware 
that amber had ever been found in Massachusetts or that it 
was an industry of any size or importance in this country. I 
never heard of it until this afternoon. But I am very glad, if 
that is the case, that we have been given a liberally protective 
duty on the production of amber. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jomnson] to the Senate amendment in para- 
graph 37, which increases the duty on dextrine made from po- 
tato starch or potato flour from 1 cent, as found in the House 
bill, to a cent and a half, which is the same duty that is carried 
in the existing law. That is, in the bill as it comes from the 
Senate committee the protective duty for the manufacturer of 
dextrine made from potato starch or potato flour is exactly the 
same as in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

If the manufacturers of dextrine in Maine or New Hampshire 
or Massachusetts or anywhere in New England are entitled to a 
protection of a cent and a half per pound, why are not the 
farmers that grow the potatoes from which this product is made 
entitled to the same protection in this bill that the present law 
gives’ them, namely, 25 cents per bushel? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, in answer to the 
question in regard to the action of the committee in raising the 
duty upon potato starch, it must be obvious to the Senator 
from Kansas that if potato starch bore a duty of 1 cent per 
pound, then the dextrine made from the potato starch onght 
to bear a duty of more than three-fourths of a cent per pound, 
as it came to us from the House, which would be less than the 
duty upon the starch from which it is made. We therefore 
placed a duty of a cent and a half a pound upon dextrine made 


from potato starch, and the dextrine made from other kinds of 
starch has a duty of three-fourths of a cent per pound, which 
in that case is 50 per cent of the duty upon the starch itself. 
The duties are relatively the same in each case. 

I do not know about the manufacture of dextrine anywhere 
in New England. I do not know of a single factory there. 
Certainly there is n in my State of Maine. There are some 
old starch factories t make potato starch, I believe, some- 
where in northeastern Maine. But so far as the duty upon 
potato starch is concerned, we took it as it came to us from 
the House. The House Ways and Means Committee gave long 
hearings to the people interested in the matter, and determined 
upon those as the proper rates. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Nevertheless it is a fact that potato starch 
and potato flour have a duty of a cent a pound 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. While dextrine made from potato flour or 
potato starch has a duty of a cent and a half a pound, the 
cent and a half a pound on dextrine is exactly the same as the 
duty in the present law, though the duty is taken off the potato— 
the raw material that the manufacturer uses in making these 
products. 

Now, the complaint I have against this bill is that it is ap- 
parently constructed in behalf of the manufacturer, but the 
farmer who produces the raw material is not given considera- 
tion. The duties of the Payne-Aldrich law on dextrine are 
maintained, while the potato, which the farmers grow, is put 
upon the free list. I want to ask the Senator from Maine if he 
thinks that is fair to the farmers of Maine or Kansas or Minne- 
sota or any other State? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I think about all the potato-starch 
factories there are anywhere are up in Maine, but I will say 
to the Senator from Kansas that the farmers of Maine would 
treat with a good deal of humor what he is saying in regard to 
the use of potatoes, because the potatoes they carry to the 
starch mills are the small potatoes—the culls; the little pota- 
toes for which there is no other market. It is never the good 
potatoes that are taken to the starch factories, but only the 
refuse or the small potatoes. Those are the potatoes that find 
a market there, and they are ground into starch. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does that justify giving the manufacturer 
the raw material free, relieving him from the payment of any 
duty, and still maintaining the same duty on this product that 
the present law carries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The manufacturer of starch there 
has practically always had the potatoes which he uses free, so 
far as any duty is concerned, because they are the small pota- 
toes, as I have said, and the farmer is usually very glad to find 
any market for those at a very small price. I do not believe 
that the duty has made any difference in the price of those 
potatoes, and, I will say to the Senator from Kansas, neither 
do I believe it has added a cent in value to the potatoes which 
were marketable for the farmers of Maine. I believe they 
never have derived a cent’s advantage from this spurious duty 
upon potatoes, which is put on only to try to make them believe 
that they have been the beneficiaries of a system in which I 
think they have not shared. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Spurious, when applied to the farmers who 
grow the potatoes, but not spurious when applied to the manu- 
facturers of starch from the potatoes. Now, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from Maine—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have no particular interest in 
the matter; I have no renson to speak for the starch manufac- 
turers or those who are interested in the manufacture, but I 
understand the conditions we had to meet, and under which we 
were to frame the tariff bill. Taking the conditions as we 
found them, the starch manufacturers are dependent somewhat, 
as we believe, upon the duties which had been established. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The manufacturer seems to have been very 
well provided for. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This has been an interesting but some- 
what tedious day. I will ask the Senator from North Carolina 
if he does not think we ought to adjourn? It is 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to state that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], who had necessarily to be absent from the 
Chamber, requested that this paragraph should go over until 
to-morrow. That being the case, as we can not act on it to- 
night, in compliance with his request, which I think is a reason- 
able and proper one, I am perfectly willing that we shall have 
an executive session, as I understand one is desired. 


Will the Senator from Kansas yield to 
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Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, July 25, 1913, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION. 
Exccutive nomination received by the Senate July 24, 1913. 
GOVERNOR OF HAWAII. 


L. E. Pinkham, of Hawaii, to be governor of Hawaii, vice 
Walter F. Frear, term expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 24, 1913. 
d POSTMASTERS, : 
MISSISSIPPI, 

Sidney J. Ferguson, Meridian. ‘ A 
NEVADA, 


W. J. Bonner, Mason. 

George Folèy, Round Mountain. 
OHIO. 

C. A. Rush, Wickliffe. 

Frank Wasmer, Oak Hill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, July 24, 1913. 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou, who art the inspiration of every great thought and 
worthy endeavor, touch our hearts with the ‘magic wand, and 
move us on toward those qualities of soul which shall survive 
the empire of decay and be young in glory when the stars have 
passed away, that we may thus work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God which worketh in us 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure. This we ask in 
the spirit of the Lord Christ. Amen. 

APPROVAL OF THE JOURNAL, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Journal will stand 
approved. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the Journal 
be approved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama, that the Journal be approved. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. Pending 
that, I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Ninety Members present, not-a quorum. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 152, nays 58, 
answered “ present” 7, not voting 212, as follows: 


YEAS— 152. 
Abercrombie Burke, Wis. Driscoll Hamlin 
Alexander Byrnes, S. C. ans Hardwick 
Ashb: Callaway Fergusson SAU 
Aswell Candler, Miss. FitzHenry Harrison, Miss, 
Baker Caraway Flood, Va. Hay 
Baltz Case Floyd, Ark. Hayden 
Barkley Church Foster Heflin 
Bartlett Clay 1 Fowler Helvering 
Beakes Clayton Gard Henry 
Rell, Ga. Cline Garner Holland 
Booher Collier Garrett, Tenn. Houston 
Borchers Connelly, Kans. Garrett, Tex. Howard 
Borland tox George Hughes, Ga. 
Bowdle Davenport Gilmore ull 
Brockson ker Goodwin, Ark. Igoe 
Brown, W. Va. Deitrick Gorman Jacoway 
Buchanan, III. Dickinson Graham, III. Johnson, Ky. 
Buchanan, Tex. Dies Gray Johnson, S. C. 
Bulkley Doolittie G Jones 
Burgess Doughton Guder Keating 


e 
Kettner 
EEDA trick 


leb 
Linthleum 
Lloyd 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McDermott 
McGillicuddy 
McKellar 


Anderson 
Austin 
Barton 

Bell, Cal. 
Bryan 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Campbell 
Cooper 
Curry 
Davis, Minn. 
Dillon 

Dyer 
Falconer 
Fess 


French 


Adamson 
Crisp 


Adair 
Aiken 
Ainey 
Allen 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Avis 


v 

Bailey 
Barchfeld 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Blackmon 
Bremner 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Broussard 
Brown, N. Y. 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Burke, Pa. 
Burnett 


Clark, Fla. 
Connolly, lowa 
Conry 

Copley 
Covington 
Cramton 


Dershem 
Difenderfer 
Dixon 
Donohoe 
Donovan 


Kennedy, Conn. 
Kent 
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Maguire, Nebr. Roddenhery 
ere Rothermel 
Montague Rucker 
oon Russell 
Morrison Seldomridge 
Murray, Okla. Sims 
Neele Sisson 
O'Hair Smith, Md. 
Oldfield Smith, Tex. 
ge Stedman 
Phelan Stephens, Nebr. 
Post Stephens, Tex. 
Prouty Stone 
uin Stout 
ale Stringer 
Raker Sumners 
R Talcott, N. Y. 
Reilly, Conn. Tavenner 
NAYS—58. 
Gardner McKenzie 
Gillett Mann 
Gordon Mapes 
Hulin Mondell 
Humphrey, Wash. Morgan, Okla. 
Johnson, Utah oss, W. Va. 
Johnson, Wash. Norton 
Kelly. Pa. Payne 
Kennedy, Iowa Platt 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Roberts, Nev. 
Knowland, J. R. Rupley 
La Follette Scott 
Lewis, Pa. Sells 
Lindbergh Shreve 
McGuire, Okla, Sinnott 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7. 


Kahn aaner 
McCoy Smith, J. M. C. 
NOT VOTING—212, 
Dooling Hughes, W. Va. 
Doremus Humphreys, Miss, 
Dunn Keister 
Dupré Kelley, Mich. 
Eagan Kennedy, m 
Eagle Key, Ohio 
Edmonds Kiess, Pa. 
Edwards indel 
Elder Kinkead, N. J. 
Esch Kitchin 
Estopinal Kreider 
Fairchild Lafferty 
Falson Langham 
Farr Langley 
Ferris . Pa. 
Fields L'Engle 
Finley Lenroot 
Fi rald vy 
Fordney Lewis, Md 
Francis Lindquist 
Frear 
Gallagher Logue 
Gerry Lonergan 
Gittins McLaughlin 
lass Madden 
Godwin, N. C. Mahan 
Goeke Manahan 
Goldfogle Martin 
Merritt 
Goulden Metz 
Graham, Pa. Miller 
Green, Iowa Mitchell 
Greene, Mass. oore 
Greene, Vt. Morgan, La. 
Griest orin 
Griffin Moss, Ind. 
Guernsey ott : 
Hamill Murdock 


Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hammond 
Harrison, N. X. 
Haugen 


Hinds 
Hinebaugh 
Hobson 
Howell 
Hoxworth 


Peterson 
Plumley 


So the motion to adjourn was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 

Mr. Metz with Mr. WALLIN. 
Mr. Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Scutty with Mr. BROWNING. 
Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
Mr. Apamson with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Mr. Frecps with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. BUTLER. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. AITKEN with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. Carter with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Cary. 
Mr. Coyrneton with Mr. FRear. 


JULY 24, 


Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
‘Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Ten Eyck 
Thacher. 
Underw 


Young, Tex. 


Sloan 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Minn. 
Switzer 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thomson, III. 
8 
readw: 
Walters” 
Willis 


Woods 
Young, N. Dak. 


Wallin 


Porter 
Pou 


— 1 
Reilly, Wis. 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rogers 

Rouse 

Sabath 
Saunders 


Scully 
Shackleford 


Smith, N. X. 
Smith, Sami. W. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stanley 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Sutherland 


T: rt 
Talbott, Md. 
Thompson, Okla. 
Townsend 


Underhill 
Vare 
Volstead 
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. CuLLop with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

. Davis of West Virginia with Mr. GooD. 

r. DICKINSON with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

„ DIFENDERFER with Mr. Hayes. 

. DonoHor with Mr. HINEBAUGH. 

r. Francis with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

. GALLAGHER with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
„ CurLEY with Mr. Kremer. 

„ Gittins with Me. LAFFERTY. 

. GOLDFOGLE With Mr. LINDQUIST. 

r. GOEKE with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 

. GupcER with Mr. MANAHAN, 

„ Hamitt with Mr. MARTIN. 

. Hammond with Mr. MILLER. 

. Heim with Mr. MORIN. 

„ Henstey with Mr. NELSON. 

. Wumpureys of Mississippi with Mr. PARKER. 
. JONES with Mr. J. I. NOLAN. 

. Kinkeap of New Jersey with Mr. PORTER, 

. Levy with Mr. Powers. 

. Peters with Mr, SUTHERLAND, 

. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. STEENERSON. 

. STEVENS of New Eampshire with Mr. STEPHENS of Call- 


r. UNDERHILL with Mr. TOWNER. 
. WHITE with Mr. VARE. 
. SPARKMAN with Mr. WILDER. 
b. WHITACRE with Mr. WOODRUFF. 
. PATTEN of New York with Mr. Morr. 
. Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. MADDEN. 
. HARRISON of New York with Mr. LANGHAM. 
. KlIrehix with Mr. FORDNEY. 
. Ferris with Mr. HAUGEN. 
. Epwarps with Mr. HAmILTON of New York. 
. TALEOTT of Maryland with Mr. MERRITT. 
. Disco with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
. Conry with Mr. Dunn. 
. CANTRILL with Mr. DANFORTH. 
„Dal with Mr. Avis. 
. PALMER with Mr. MOORE. 
. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. Murpocr. 
. Ricwarpson with Mr. ESCH. 
. O'SHavunessy with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
. Rusey with Mr. HAWLEY. 
. Drxon with Mr. Griest. 
. FiINIEx with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 
Mr. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. Greene of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. BARNHART with Mr. ANTHONY. 
. BEALL of Texas with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
. BLACKMON with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 
„ Crise with Mr. HINDS. 
. RANEY with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 
. ADAIR with Mr. AINEY. 
. Faison with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
. Burnetr with Mr. COPLEY, 
. Dupré with Mr. Hamitton of Michigan. 
. Dent with Mr. KAHN. 
MITCHELL with Mr. WINSLOW. 
add August 6: 
Mr. ALLEN with Mr. J. M. C. 
currency). 
Until July 26: 
Mr. Papcerr with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 
. Byrns of Tennessee with Mr. EDMONDS. 
. CARLIN with Mr. BRITTEN. 
. SAUNDERS with Mr. Stur. 
. BATHRICK with Mr. Cramton. 
. FITZGERALD with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
. GLAss with Mr. KEISTER. 
. GorKE with Mr. FARR. 
. Rouse with Mr. Green of Iowa. 
. SHERLEY with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
Raven with Mr. HELGESEN. 
Mr. SMALL with Mr. PLUMLEY. 
The result of the vote was announced as Laces recorded. 
Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, July 25, 1913, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


STH (except banking and 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Interior in regard to additional clerical assist- 
ance in the Indian Office for the work of determining the heirs 
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of deceased Indian allottees (H. Doc. No. 163) was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (II. R. 7005) for the purchase of a 
site and erection thereon of a publie building at Lewistown. 
Mont.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7096) to provide fer the surveying of the 
unsurveyed lands in the State of Montana; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 110) propos- 
ing to amend the Constitution of the United States to authorize 
uniform laws on the subject of marriage and divorce, and to pro- 
vide penalties for enforcement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7097) granting u 
pension to Mary E. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 7098) granting a pension to 
Nancy Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7009) granting a pension to Sarah E. Hib- 
ben; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 7100) grantii-g a pension to 
Sophronia Murray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7101) granting a pension to Frances M. 
Gooding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (II. R. 7102) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David N. Cochran; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (I. R. 7103) -renting an 
increase of pension to Henry A. Capen; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7104) grant- 
ing a pension to James D. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7105) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles N. Barrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7106) granting an increase of pension 
Wheaton Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7107) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Chamberlain; to the Committee on Inva-id Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7108) granting an increase of pension to 


Edgar V. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7109) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas E. Langdon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7110) granting an increase of pension 
Hans H. Moeller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7111) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Pfunder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7112) granting an increase of pension 
George B. Priestly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7113) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Reahm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7114) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph H. Barker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7115) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Addington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7116) for the relief of Jennie S. Sherman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: A bill (H. R. 7117) granting a pension to 
Laura M. Clayton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Interstate 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association, Chicago, III., protesting 
against the duty placed upon cottonseed oil by Austria-Hungary ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

Also (by request), petition of the Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, Chicago, III., protesting against the con- 
tinuance of the present tax on colored oleomargarine; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), petition of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Elgin, III., favoring an amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States abolishing polygamy; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, protesting against the passage of the workmen’s com- 
pensation bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Banana Buyers’ Protective Association, 
New York, N. Y., protesting against the passage of the legisla- 
tion placing an import tax on bananas; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petitiom of the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America, favoring legislation to increase the force of 
safety-appliance inspectors on railroads; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Fray, July 25, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented the memorial of Joseph 
II. Beall, of Boston, Mass., former president of the American 
Agricultural Association, relative to conditions existing in 
Mexico, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

He also presented a petition from the National Civil Service 
Reform League, remonstrating against the adoption of para- 
graph O of section 2 of the pending tariff bill, relating to the 
collection of the income tax, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a paper to accompany the bill (S. 
1583) granting a pension to Sarah W. Loud, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a resolution adopted by the Busi- 
ness Men's Association of Meriden, Conn., favoring a more effi- 
cient and businesslike administration of the Consular Service, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CLAPP presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
were referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a com- 
munication from the National Civil Service Reform League, ad- 
dressed to Members of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in opposition to paragraph O of section 2 of the tariff bill, 
which I will ask to have read, and I shall then move that it He 
on the table, to be taken up in connection with that paragraph 
of the bill when it is reached. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be read. I think its importance is such at this time that it 
ought to be read to the Senate, as well as printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

(Charles W. Eliot, president. Vice presidents: Edwin A. Alderman, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; Joseph H. 
Choate, New York City; Harry A. Garfield, Williamstown SS. ; 
George Gray, Wilmington, Del. ; Arthur T. Hadley, Yale University ; Seth 
Low, New York City; Franklin MacVeagh, Washington, D. C.; George 
A. Pope, Baltimore ; Henry A. Richmond, Buffalo, N. F.; Moorfield Storey, 
Boston; Thomas N. Strong, Portland, Oreg.; and Herbert Welsh, Phila- 
delphia. Robert W. Belcher, secretary; A. S. Frissell, treasurer ; Robert 
D. Jenks, chairman of council; rge: T. Keyes and Harry W. 
Marsh, assistant secretaries.) 

NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
OFFICES 79 WALL STREET, 
New York, July 2}, 1913. 
Memorandum of the National Civil Service Reform League in opposition 
to paragraph O of section 2 of the tariff bill, H. R. 3321. 
SPOILS RAID IN THE TARIFF BILL, 
To the Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives: 

The tariff bill, H. R. 3321, as introduced in the Senate provides for 
the employment for the period of two years of a large force of agents, 
inspectors, deputy collectors, etc., without complying with the pro- 
visions of the civil-service law. This provision is found in amendment O 
(pp. 207, 208, 209) appropriating $1,200,000 for salaries and supplies 
ee 5 vetores the income-tax law. The provision referred to in 

is aS follows: 

“Provided, That for a pena of two years from and after the passage 
of this act the force of agents, mpy collectors, and inspectors au- 
thorized by this section of this act shall be appointed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the 2 977 of the a of the 
Treasury, and without compliance with the conditions prescri by the 
act entitled An act to regulate and improve the civil service, approved 
January 16, 1883, and amendments thereto, and with such compensa- 
tion as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may — with the a 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, within the limitations here 
prescribed: Provided further, That no person now in the classified 
service who shall be appointed an agent, deputy collector, or inspector 
shall lose his civil-service status because of sue - 


appointment.” 
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We can find nowhere in the 


rt of 
rinted in the CONGRESSIONAL ap 8 [oe wen as 


ED 


ligibles from whom selection could be 


pro- 
have taken the ex- 


vision in the bill is „ injustice to those w 
for positions in accordance with the law and 


aminations and qualifi 
custom. 

The number of clerks whose appointments are thus thrown open to 
political influences will run into the hundreds. Congress could continue 
their appointment by further legislation at the end of the two-year 

riod and Senators and Representatives would be importuned the 
orce so appointed to grant an extension of employment or er to 
the classified service. here is no precedent for such a widespread ex. 
ception since the days of the Spanish War other than the unnecessary 
and ill-advised provision in the sun civil appropriation bill of last | 
year allowing in the Pension 0 


h War emergency and 
les a large force was appointed without | 

regard to the civil-service rules. 

time it was shown th: 


riod of one 


This proposed legislation is an attempt to secure patronage at the 
expense of the merit system and is contrary to the civil-service planks 
in the platforms of the three great parties. The plank in the Demo: 
era tie pation favored the enforcement of the civil-service law to 
the end that “merit and ability should be the standard of appoint- 
ment and promotion rather than service rendered to a political party.” 
The Progressive Pary went on record as in favor of “the enforcement 
of the civil-service law In letter and spirit,” while the Republican 
Party “stands committed to the maintenance, extension, and enforce- 
ment of the civil-service law.” 

We therefore ask your assistance In prosentin. 
as is proposed in the tariff bill and uphol 
principles of your party that the subordinate ef service should be 
absolutely wit wn from politics. We sincerely hope that you will 
refuse to record your vote in favor of this provision of the 


any such spoils raid 
y your vote the 


tariff bill. 
Very respectfully, yours, Ronrnr D. Jenks. 
Chairman of the Council. 
Gronda T. KEYES, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. STERLING. I move that the communication just read 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered without any 
motion, 

Mr. STERLING subsequently said: In presenting the com- 
munication this morning from the National Civil Service Re- 
form Lengue in regard to paragraph O of section 2 of the pend- 
ing tariff bill, I omitted to make the request that the names 
at the head of the communication be printed in the RECORD, 
I ask unanimous consent to that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing the 
names of the officials referred to by the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We can not hear on this side of the Chamber 
a word the Senator has said. I do not know what it is he 
desires to have printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paper is a memorial from the 
National Civil Service Reform League with reference to certain 
features of the tariff bill, and the Senator from South Dakota 
has asked that the names of the officials may be printed with 
the document in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know what the communication is, 
but I shall not object. y 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. The 
names will be printed in full as requested by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 


STANDARD BARREL FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Standards, Weights, and 
Measures, to which was referred the bill (S. 2269) to fix the 
standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, and other dry commodi- 
ties, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 
(No. 89) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2823) relating to the temporary filling of vacancies 
occurring in the offices of register and receiver of district land 
offices; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2824) to amend an act entitled “An act to. pro- 
vide for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from 
Indian depredations,” approved March 3, 1891; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 8 

A bill (S. 2825) granting an increase of pension to Harry 
Jones; 

A bill (S. 2826) granting an increase of pension to Robert G. 
Sleater (with accompanying paper); and 
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A bin (S. 2827) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Ann Jones (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 2828) for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Gratz, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee 
on Claims. : 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 2829) granting an increase of pension to Cornelius 
Curran; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 2830) making appropriation for the correction 
of the acoustics, by the Harper system, of the United States 
Naval Academy chapel and auditorium; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2831) to establish a drainage fund and to provide 
for the reclamation of swamp and overflowed lands in certain 
States (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL. : 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] is entitled to the floor. 

SUGAR. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, there is another important and 
growing industry in my State that will be stricken down by this 
bill if it becomes a law. It is that of manufacturing beet sugar. 
It is an industry not alone of the manufacturers of beet sugar. 
Thousands of acres of land in California are devoted to the 
raising of beets, and hundreds of farmers and farm hands and 
their families are dependent upon this industry for their living. 
Besides this, thousands of acres of land in the State, commonly 
known as alkali lands, that are practically worthless because 
of the alkali deposits they contain, are being reclaimed by the 
growing of beets upon them, and thereby made first-class lands 
and adding millions of dollars to the Jand yalues of the State 
and Nation. It is a peculiar fact, thoroughly demonstrated, 
that beets are the only crops that can be raised on such land 
and that they absorb and extract the alkali, thus permanently 
reclaiming it in a very short time. In this way the growing of 
beets is of the greatest value in the reclamation of the land in 
addition to the means of living it affords to the growers and the 
addition it supplies to one of the necessaries of life, so regarded. 
The alleged experts who draw these tariff bills are most expert 
in concealing their real meaning. Schedule E, dealing with 
sugar, is a conspicuous example of the confusing circumlocu- 
tion resorted to in providing for a tariff. It provides: 

Sugars testing by the polariscope not above 75°, seventy-one one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent per pound, and for every additional degree 
shown by the polariscope test twenty-six one-thousandths of 1 cent 
per pound additional, and fraction of a degree in proportion. 

I suppose a polariscope is an instrument designed to deter- 
mine the degree of real or pure sugar in a substance imported 
as such. If that be so, every separate package of sugar im- 
ported, in whatever form, must, in order to comply with the law, 
be tested and tried out and the tariff imposed accordingly. I 
am informed by persons who know more about this question 
than I do, or probably ever will, that the Cuban sugar, which 
our people must compete with, is of about 96° pure, and on 
sugar of that degree the tariff proposed by the bill will amount 
to something less than 1 cent a pound. In order that the 
Senate may understand how important this industry is to my 
State I desire to submit for consideration some data showing 
to what extent it has been established in California. The fol- 
lowing figures have been compiled and I think can be relied 
upon: 

There are 11 beet sugar factories in the State of California, having 
an aggregate daily slicing capacity of 13,500 tons. This does not in- 
clude the factories at Corcoran and Visalia, which were not in opera- 
tion 70 year, but it is understood will be reopened for the next 
othe 8 cost of construction of these 11 factories, based on 
$1,250 per ton of daily slicing capacity, is $16,875,000, the total in- 


vestment in plants, lands, an equipment being approximately 
$20,000,000. 


The aggregate length of all buildings is 23,345 feet. Figures for 10 

factories show the following expenditures: 
Aeres of beets: harvested——— - 4„«cͤ4„4„4„„4«„„„%½7:' 112, 000 
en e, ½̃ E ——. AN AS o a 1, 037, 000 
168, 000 


TOt eependiturves d T½:5.xfÄ2D%ͤ 14, 040, 000 


The total expenditures of these 11 factories since their erection, 
exclusive of the amounts invested in plants, lands, and equipment, is 
approximately $104,379,000. 


A fuller and more accurate understanding of the extent of 
the industry, the amount of money invested, and the benefits 
that have and should continue to accrue to the people of the 
State may be gained by an examination of the following tabu- 
lated statements relating separately to each of the 11 sugar 
manufactories in the State: 

(Oxnard, Cal.; American Beet Sugar Co.; erectéd 1897-98; daily ca- 
pacity, 3,000 tons of beets; equipped with American machinery.) 


Size of main building, 120 by 401 feet; length of all buildings, 1,556 
feet; area of beets wn by independent farmers In 1912, 15,561 acres; 
by the factory, 637 acres. 


Partial disbursements since erection of factory. 


pe 55 . 1 = $15, 000, 000 
age earners, office kelp, superintendents, managers, an 

Alers wi are — a . ö . 5,000, 000 
Freight on beets, sugar, and supplies = 6,000, 000 
Fuel, lime. rock, bags, coke, and all other supplies . 4,000, 000 


(Chino, Cal.; American Beet Sugar Co.: erected 1891; daily capacity, 
900 tons of beets ; equipped with American and foreign machinery.) 
Size of main bullding, 67 by 310 feet; length of all buildin; 1,525 

feet; area of beets grown by independent farmers in 1912, 14,809 acres ; 

by the factory, 1,800 acres. 


Partial disbursements since erection of factory. 


Det pare ae vine Ba Leet ˙— sn se ee es Se Ee, — $5, 592, 643. 63 
Wage earners, office help, superintendents, managers, 

Ong obiowre) cS S E ee ade ee 2, 725, 000. 00 
Freight on beets, sugar, and supplies 2, 250, 000. 00 
Fuel, lime rock, bags, coke, and all other supplies 2,175, 745. 45 


(Spreckels, Cal. ; Spreckels Sugar Co. ; erected 1899; daily capacity, 3,000 
tons of beets; equipped with American and German machinery.) 
Size of main building, 105 by_585 feet; length of all buildings, 7,741 
feet; area of beets gora by independent farmers in 1912, 7,380 acres; 
by the factory, 7,429 acres. . 


(Los Alamitos Sugar Co., Los Alamitos, Cal.; erected 1897; daily 
capacity, 800 tons of beets; equipped with American machinery.) 
Size of main building, 93 feet 9 inches by 261 fect; length of all 

buildings, 2,144 feet; area of beets grown by independent farmers in 

1912, 10,482 acres; by the factory, 401 acres. 


Approximate disbursements since erection of factory. 


pL ERR eb tne eh RISD EE ee ee A vg $4, 321, 443. 87 
Wage earners, office help, superintendents, managers, 

FF NSS ee ie ee eee 1, 208, 100. 99 
Fuel, lime rock, bags, coke, and all other supplies 1, 314, 930. 61 
Experiments, insurance, brokerage, repairs, and all other 

a PAETAE eS eye SUI ROT I a Beare OI SN 290, 613. 48 

)))) ñ . .. mele Riche en 7, 235, 088. 95 


(Santa Ana Cooperative Sugar Co., Dyer, Cal.; erected 1912; daily 
capacity, 1,200 tons of beets; equipped with American machinery.) 
Size of main building, 66 by 266 feet; length of all buildings, 971 

feet; area of beets grown by 226 independent farmers in 1912, 9,061 

acres; by the factory, none, 


(Alameda Sugar Co., Alvarado, Cal.: erected 1870; daily capacity, 
800 tons of beets; equipped with American machinery.) 
Size of main building. 65 by 230 feet: length of all buildings, 3,043 
fect; area of beets largely grown by the factory, 5,708 acres. 


Partial disbursements since 1897. 


I a T Er A RAAE a et epee See ecm elon $3, 284, 580 
Wage earners, office help, superintendents, managers, and 

OM CO a DERE ETA EA a eee tiles Bene acs 1, 736, 992 
Freight on beets, sugar, and supplies wat 847, 805 
Fuel, lime rock, bags, coke, and all other supplies 845, 315 


(Southern California Sugar Co., Santa Ang. Cal.; erected 1909; daily 
capacity, 600 tons of beets; equipped with American machinery.) 
Size of main building, 67 by 265 feet: length of all buildings, 1.184 

feet; area of beets grown by independent farmers in 1912, 10,000 acres; 

by the factory, none, 


Partial disbursements since erection of factory. 


gat ieee ͤ A aAa Ss EEE ah tee ANa — $1, 224, 996. 35 
Wage earners, office help, superintendents, managers, 
r aes Sees oot ea — — 307. 000. 00 
Freight on beats, sugar, and supplies AR 309, 900. 00 
Fuel, lime rock, bags, coke, and all other supplies 337, 369. 51 
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(Holly Sugar Co., Huntington Beach, Cal. ; erected 1911; daily capacity, 
1,000 tons of beets; equipped with American machinery.) 
260 feet; length of all buildin 1,160 


Size of main building, 65 b 
. 00 independent farmers in 1912, 11,000 


feet; area of beets grown by 
acres; by the factory, none. 
— Partial disbursements since erection of factory. 
Wage earners, office help, superintendents, managers, and 
Moe Lea aE OTR CUES a Sar . ̃ —— 
Freight on beets, sugar, and supplies__..____-_-_---------.~ 
Frock’ lime rock, bags, coke, and all other supplies 


Betteravia, Cal.; erected 1898; dail 
beets; equipped with American mach 


Size of main building, 109 by 270 feet; length of all buildings, 3,043 
feet; area of beets, largely grown by the factory, 5,708 acres, 
Partial disbursements since erection of factory. 


capacity, 1,000 


(Union Sugar Co., 
tons of nery.) 


Te MOTI mes Rh a a a a beh CIA Fk Sayre $4, 697, 379 
Wage earners, office help, superintendents, managers, and 

eS PAIS ins OO ROS LA PE PETE CEES 2, 625, 876 
Freight on beets, sugar, and supplies 1,923, 097 
Fuel, ime rock, bags, coke, and all other supplies 1, 120, 038 


(Hamilton City, Cal.; Sacramento Valley Sugar Co,; erected 1906; 
cany capiel y, 700 tons of beets; equipped with American ma- 
chinery. 

Size of main building, 62 by 250 feet; length of all buildings, 1,301 
feet; area of beets largely grown by the factory, 1,510 acres. 
Approximate disbursements since erection of factory. 


8 . 1 a $1, 350, 000 
age earne ce superintendents, managers, an 
pe eae date Cat Te PII OE ENTREN RI 650, 000 
Freight on beets, sugar, and supplies „„ 450, 000 
Fuel, lime rock, bags, coke, and all other supplies 425. 000 
Experiments, insurance, brokerage, repairs, and all other 
— .... ARTE ABER ER DY Sila te Shr oe aE 45, 000 
Total expenditures since date of erection 2, 920, 000 


(Anaheim, Cal.; Anaheim Sugar Co.: erected 1910-11; daily capacity, 
500 tons of beets; equipped with American machinery.) 
Size of main building, 58 by 275 feet; length of all buildings, 1,155 
feet; area of beets grown by independent farmers in 1912, 10,069 
acres; by the factory, none. X 


Approzimate disbursements since erection of factory. 


eed So ee ERE TICIO FN orp $653, 575. 09 
vage earners, office help, superintendents, managers, 

RIE CRE a a ee ee „ — 201. 579. 70 
Freight on beets, sugar, and supplies 173, 600. 00 
Fuel, lime rock, bags, coke, and all other supplies. 194, 200. 00 
Experiments, insurance, brokerage, repairs, and all other 

o PARECERES 86, 130. 00 


Total 1, 309, 084. 79 


I hare this further statement from A. C. Bird, president of 
the Southern California Beet Sugar Growers’ Association, which 
is worthy of careful consideration as coming, not from the 
manufacturer, but from the farmer who grows and sells the 
beets: 


This development within a few years has demonstrated the fact 
that, unless confronted with unexpected difficulties, the United States 
will soon be able, through the growth of sugar beets, to supply its 
own demands. with some surplus sugar for exportation, while at present 
the United States is importing six-sevenths of the amount consumed. 
So far as I am personally concerned I do not favor or advocate high 
duties or a prohibitory tariff for the purpose of building up trusts 
or monopolies, and I believe this is the universal feeling of the 
bers of the association, but we all believe that the r facts In the 
ease of the sugar industry are widely misunderstood and that the in- 
sistent, growing demand all over the country for the removal of the 
duties on “trust goods,“ coupled with the overwhelming outcry against 
the high cost of living, may lead to wrong conclusions, harmful to 
beet-sugar States and eficial to none, unless this subject is thor- 
oughly investigated from all points of view and fully understood. 

Ye are 5 the value of this industry to the soil, not 
only by greatly enhancing the value of the average soll under culti- 
vation, but by making highly valuable soil heretofore regarded as use- 
less. To illustrate by my own experience last season: In planting 75 
acres to beets I included 9 acres I had not been able to raise ns 
thing on equal to the value of the seed because the soil was so strongly 
impregnated with alkali. 

The average tonnage of that 9 acres was greater than the average of 
all the others, and the average sugar value was guan than the 
general average of the 66 acres, This experience s been general 
throughout this district, and large acreage is now being cultivated with 
good results that have heretofore been regarded as valueless. You can 
see just what this means for southern California and adjoining States. 
Furthermore, that which has been re; ed as valueless, unproductive 
soll is being improved in its produetiveness beyond anything that has 
been seen in this country, and other crops are being greatly increased 
by their rotation with sugar beets. These statements will be verified 
by the Agriculture Department, as shown by the investigations carried 
on in both the United States and Germany. 

Finally, as to where the consumer comes in. If the cane-sugar people 
succeed in the removal of duties on raw sugar, the market in this 
country will be substantially in the hands of the cane-sugar refineries. 
There may be an interval of lower prices while they are giving the 
finishing touches to the beet people, but as soon as the last-named 
industry is wiped out the Sugar Trust (refiners) will effectively control 
the prices for all the millions of consumers in our country, havin 
3 of all the existing competition by the destruction of the grea 
and growing sugar-beet industry as well as having given general agri- 
culture a disastrous blow. So we hope when this question comes up 
for final disposition the friend of agriculture everywhere, and he 
cially the friend of California, will put every possible obstacle in the 
way of reduction of the sugar duties until they are thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is a wise measure from all points. Please bear in mind 


that in southern California the beet industry is the greatest one—save 
only citrus fruits—and that in a few years with the same protection 
the 557 TA 2 had the last five years the beet interest will be the 
greatest of all, 


T. B. Case, manager of Southern California Sugar Co., located 
at Santa Ana, Cal., furnishes, at my request, the following 
information as to the beet-sugar industry in the State: 
lanted to beats. 


cir beets from actual growers. None, so 
The beets produced on the 
of 10 tons 


roads for pene nen faa beets to the factories $500,000. 


000,000 
bags, which are manufactured in California at a cost to the factories 
of $560,000. For the purchase of the materials and supplies entering 
into the manufacture of our sugar we expend for the 150,000 tons 
about eleven and one-fourth million dollars, all of which to 
California labor, railroads, and material men, Soene coke, which we 
are compelled to purchase either in the East or from Europe landed in 
this country at the port of San Pedro. 

For the transportation of our manufactured product to the market, 
the manufacturers pay to the railroads an additional one and one-half 
millions of dollars. All of the money received from the sale of our 
manufactured product, except for such as is consumed in our own State, 
is brought from the jobb cities of the Missouri River and deposited 
in our home banks. The effect of the industry upon the community in 
which the factories are located is most beneficial. It begins at the 
foundation of society and pays to the common laborer remunerative 
wages, keeping him cr A to during the months which are ordinarily 
those of least activity. I have had experience in organizing and start- 
ing two beet-sugar factories, one in Michigan and one in California, 
and from my personal observation I have formed the opinion that there 
is no other industry which so beneficially affects the community where 
located. We pay to the farmers somewhere between 2 and 24 cents a 
pound for the extracted sugar. We add to that, in labor and supplies, 
a little over a cent and a eres bringing the total cost up to ap- 


proximately 3.65 cents a poun 

Sugar js pr in the Tropics from the cheap and filthy labor 
for a little less than what we pay the farmers for the extracted 
sugar. If that sugar is admitted into the United States, as it can 
be introduced at a small profit for about what we pay the farmer, 
it will necessarily compel us either to purchase our beets at a lower 
price or drive us out of business. The latter is the more probable 
course, for the reason that our farmers must either be able to sell their 
beets at a reasonable profit or they will engage in other industries, and 
in this connection, they must make more money on their beets than 
they receive for other crops, for the reason that it is a crop that re- 
quires intense cultivation and care, entailing upon the farmer more 
cost and labor than he is compelled to expend on any other of his 
growing crops, not excepting the citrus fruit growers. 


Here is another very brief statement showing the value of 
the industry to the State: : 


BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY—THE DIRECT ECONOMIC VALUR OF THE BEET-SUGAR 
INDUSTRY TO THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. T 


Factories.—Alameda Sugar Co., Alameda Comat Anaheim Sugar 
Co., Orange County; American Beet Sugar Co., Chino.“ San Bernar- 
dino County; American Beet Sugar Co., “ Oxnard,” Ventura County; 
Holly Sugar Co., Orange County; Los Alamitos Sugar Co., Orange 
County; Spreckels Sugar Co., Monterey County; Santa Ama Coopera- 
tive Sugar Co., Orange County; Southern California Sugar Co., Orange 
County ; Sacramento Valley Sugar Co., Glenn County; Union Sugar Co., 
Santa Barbara County. 
Local expenditures in 1912. 


For beets (showing the total value of the crop to the 
0 "Sta ? -=-~ $6, 701. 582. 82 


For labor in facto and fields. 8, 939, 165. 01 
For railroad freights. 1, 811, 112. 46 
For fuel ol. 789. 90 
For lime rock = 211, 169. 09 
For bags . —.—— 391. 504. 93 
Fort other: ert TTT aa 542, 598. 11 
eee — 1 100,02 82 
r a ete 112, 003 
Tons sugar beets grown (2,000 pounds 1, 037. 499 
Tons of sugar produced (2,000 pounds --------=--- 68. 76 


Total investment in factories, land, and equipment- $19, 904, 823. 21 
(N. B.—The aboye statistics have been accurately compiled by the 
Pacific Slope Beet Sugar Association.) 
I have also this very clear statement of conditions from the 
Anaheim Sugar Co., showing particularly the advantages of the 
industry to the people of the State of California: 


Believing, as we do, that you will oppose 5 ehange in the sugar 
tariff which you can be convinced is nst the interests of your State, 
we tuke the liberty of giving you a few figures, the correctness of which 
enn be easily verified by an examination of our books: 


We paid the farmers last year per ton of beets testing 20 per 


rr d So Day Wanbe Se SEAL aE eS $6. 75 
Our average freight rate per ton of beets to the factory was... 508 
Expense of field men—making contracts and instructing farmers 

in growing beets—per ton of beet „„ . 
Expense of loading beets im cars at dumps per ton 102 

Making a total cost per ton f. o. b. factory oz 7. 481 


It is generally figured that a 75 per cent extraction of the sugar is 
geod work, which would mean 300 pounds of sugar out of the 400 


7 


4 
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unds in the beets, from which it will be seen that we pay for the 

ets delivered an equivalent of $2.49 per hundred pounds of extract- 
able sugar, and, in addition to this, must bear the cost of extraction, 
of which labor at American rates is one of the principal items. 


In the way of comparison, raw sugar delivered in New York to-day 
from Cuba is selling at $3.45 per hundred poynds, and without the duty 
of 81.348 would be equal to $2.102 per hundred pounds. Therefore 
wo start with raw material in the way of beets at $2.49 hundred 
pounds of sugar, while the refiners in the East start with raw cane 
su at 82.102 per hundred pounds, and the factory cost of producing 
refined sugar from beets is at least double the cost of refining raw cane 
sugar. This should prove that a free-sugar bill at any e would 
destroy the beet-sugar industry and give the cane refiners absolute com- 
mand of the production of this commodity and the regulation of prices. 

In the interest of the farmer, laborer, and others in California en- 

ged in this industry outside of the sugar factories, we wish to say 
frat during the year 1912 this State produced 3,173,630 bags of beet 
sugar, and there was disbu for beets, fuel oll, labor, etc., approxi- 
mately $12,000,000, while the production of the same number bags 
of refined sugar by refining raw cane sugar would mean in comparison 
a distribution of not much over one-sixth of this amount. 

Our auditor's cost sheet for the year 1912, copy of which we will 
be glad to file with you, shows that after crediting the by-products, 
consisting of dried geet pop and molasses, our ar costs us at the 
factory $3.88 net per 1 pounds. This cost would be increased 2 
vided we are not able to dispose of the molasses at the inventory 
price of $10 per ton. 


Mr. President, it is unnecessary to speculate about the result 
to the beet-sugar industry in my State if the proposed legisla- 
tion goes into effect. It is possible that under a tariff of 1 
cent a pound the industry might struggle along, but the growth 
of it would be effectually brought to an end, and the farmers, 
the people above all others who should be protected, will be 
made to suffer the whole loss under such a tariff in the reduced 
price at which they will be able to sell the beets, or the laborers 
will suffer from reduced and inadequate wages, or both. Neither 
the prices for the products nor the wages paid can compete with 
prices or wages in the Tropics. It may be taken as certain that 
it will not be the manufacturers that will suffer, but the farmer 
and the laborer. This would undoubtedly be the effect of a re- 
duction such as is proposed. 


But, sir, the bill goes further than this. It provides for 
sugar going on the free list at the end of three years. This 
simply means the extinction of the sugar industry in my State. 
Our people can not compete with Cuba, for example, and live. 
So the question is å very simple one. Does Congress believe 
it to be to the best interest of the country to completely destroy 
one of its chief and growing industries in California and other 
States for the slender hope that by such a course the price 
of sugar to the consumer may be reduced? I am afraid that 
this proposed legislation is not founded on any such belief. 
The people of this country have been made to believe that 
tariffs should be reduced. So they should. But on what? On 
the products that are over or unnecessarily protected from 
foreign competition. On some manufactured articles from 
which manufacturers are growing offensively rich. Not on the 
products of the soil, upon the production of which the farmers 
of the country depend for a living. The trouble is that this 
bill does not undertake an intelligent and fair regulation and 
readjustment of the tariff in such way as to remedy the eyils 
resulting from former ill-adjusted and burdensome tariff legis- 
lation. I am afraid it is done with the view of securing public 
favor and votes from the people who are justly crying out for 
a reducticn of the tariff without knowing where and on what 
articles reductions should be made in the public interest. Re- 
ductions are made on farm products on the specious and ap- 
pealing ground that it will result in a lowering of prices for the 
ordinary and common necessaries of life. But unfortunately 
these are the very things, in the main, that come from the 
soil and benefit the millions of our people engaged in farming 
ani farm labor. By opening the common necessaries of life 
to foreign competition we are taking these necessaries from the 
mouths and the backs of the very people in this country who 
most need the protection of their industry and their living. No 
party that reduces the tariff in any such way and upon such 
articles will long continue in power. It must find some more 
scientific and just method than this of regulating the tariff. 

If that is what the pledge of the Democratic Party to reduce 
the tariff really means, the pledge had better never have been 
made. I do not believe it means any such thing. To miscon- 
strue it as a license of the people to establish free trade or to 
take away from the farmers and laboring men of the country 
the protection they need and should have is a cruel miscon- 
struction of the pledge that will bring swift and condign pun- 

ishment from the people at the polls. I regret that the attempt 
| to regulate the evils of excessive tariff rates should have taken 
this form. The attempt to regulate and reduce the tariff is 
| worthy of commendation if only it is done with a sincere pur- 
, pose to better the condition of the people, but woe to the party 
that seeks to make it a means of political gain or advantage. 


But, sir, the claim is made that the sugar manufacturers 
are, under the existing tariff rates, making inordinately large 
profits. I have tried to ascertain the facts as to this claim 
as it applies to the various industries in my State and to be 
governed by those facts. Perhaps the sugar-beet growers and 
sugar manufacturers of California are in better condition to 
withsiand a reduction in the tariff than any other State be- 
cause of the fertility of its lands, their adaptability to the 
growth of sugar beets, and the higher quality of the beets 
grown in respect of the amount of sugar they contain. If the 
California industry will be seriously injured by the proposed 
reduction on sugar, it will be destroyed completely in other 
States where sugar-beet culture and the manufacture of sugar 
therefrom are becoming important factors in the progress of 
those States where the beets can be grown. At Oxnard, Cal., 
is one of the large manufactories of the State. The land in 
that section is peculiarly adapted to the growth of sugar beets 
of the highest quality. The percentage of sugar in the beets 
grown there is as high or higher than anywhere else in this 
country and the conditions for the manufacture of sugar are 
peculiarly favorable; and yet the profits resulting from the 
manufacture of sugar under such fayorable conditions are not 
unreasonable under the existing tariff. I have here a statement 
of the different plants of the American Beet Sugar Co., showing 
their capacities, amount invested in the construction of the plants, 
cost of production of sugar and the profits realized, the effect 
on the industry of certain reductions in the tariff, the com- 
parative investments necessary to carry on the business in this 
and other countries, wages paid, the comparative extractions 
of sugar from the beets in the several countries engaged in 
the business, and the total cost of production of sugar in each. 

The statement is as follows: 


AMERICAN BEET SUGAR CO. 


The six plants of the American Beet Sugar Co. have a dally slicing 
capacity as follows: 


Las Animas, Colo 
S Nei i es 


The actual Investment in factories, working capital, etc., exclusive 
of lands, is approximately $11,500,000; but the usual basis of figuring 
the cost of erecting factories is $1,250 per ton of daily slicing capacity, 
which would make the actual construction cost of these six plan 
$8,562,500, allowing no for working capital, lands, ete. 

Referring to the statement of the American Beet Sugar Co. on page 
2306 of the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, it will 
be seen that dur ng. the seven years 1906-7 to 1912-13 the com- 
pany produced 10,012,343 bags of sugar, or an average of 1,430,334 

gs per year, and that the average net receipts per bag after deduct- 
ing expenses were 77 cents, which would make $7,709,504 profit for 
the seven years, or $1,101,357 per year, which is equal to 9.5 per cent 
return on the capita invested, exclusive of that invested in lands. 

The 9 tabulation shows what the company would be able to 
earn under various reductions of the tariff, predicated upon the whole- 
sale price of mane being lowered in exact 8 as the tariff! was 
lowered: Present duty on refined sugar $1.90, ering ve a profit of 77 
cents per 100 pounds, or $1,101,357, which is equal to 9.57 per cent on 
the capital invested, exclusive of that invested in lands. 

The Lodge-Bristow amendment lowered the duty on refined sugar 30 
cents per 100 pounds, or to $1.60 per 100 pounds. Under this reduc- 
tion the company’s profits would have been 47 cents per 100 pounds, or 
$672,257 per annum, which aes, es to 5.85 per cent on the capital in- 
vested, exclusive of that inv in lands, 

A reduction of 25 per cent in the present rate of duty would bring the 
duty from $1.90 to $1.425 per 100 pounds, EIT reducing the profit from 
77 cents to 29.5 cents per 100 pounds, or $421,948 per year, which is 
we to 3.67 per cent on the capital invested, exclusive of that invested 


nds. 

A reduction of 33% per cent would reduce the duty from $1.90 to 
81.267 per 100 poun thus reducing the profits from 77 cents to 13.7 
cents per 100 pounds, or $195,955 per annum, which is equal to 1.70 
per cent on the oo invested, exclusive of that invested in lands. 

A reduction of 50 per cent would reduce the duty from $1.90 to 95 
cents per 100 pounds, thus eliminating the 77 cents profit and creat 
a loss of 18 cents a bag, or $257,460 125 year. Free sugar woul 
create a loss of $1.90 less 77 cents, or $1.13 per bag, amounting to a 
total loss of $1,616,278 per annum on a product of 1,430,334 bags. 


COST OF PRODUCING SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN EUROPEAN 
SUGAR EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 
The difference in the cost of producing sugar in the United States and 
in Europe can be grouped under three general heads: 


1 tants. 
H 
8 


The 
what it is in the 
ini “average facto is 69.9 cents per da ed with 

ave wage is 69.9 cen r as compared with an 
Avera: factory . of 82.99 in the United States. e followin 


Iren size factory in Europe is about 50 per cent of 
nited States, and investment account is correspond- 


ge 
table shows the difference in cost of sugar in the beet in the Unit 
States and Europe. The extraction in European countries is from 
official figures, as is also the price of beets, except in Russia and Bel- 
gium, for which official figures are not avallable. The extraction in all 
countries is on the basis of raw sugar. 
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Extraction 
per ton of paris per 
ts 


bee 000- 
(pounds). | pound ton. 


Cost of 


263.16 $6.13 . 33 
327.15 4.86 40 
307.14 3.75 2 
293.77 4.37 -49 
248.19 4.86 .96 
296,52 4.24 43 
292.18 4.56 56 


On page 5 of the Underwood report, the cost of producing sugar in 
Germany is placed at $1.96 to $2.07 per 100 pounds, and on 
the eost of producing beet-sugar in the largest factories of the 
States is given as “not to exceed 3.54 cents per pound,” a difference 
of 1.47 to 1.58 cents per pound in favor of Germany. 

In addition to this I have the statement of the American Beet 
Sugar Co., in tabulated form, showing every item of eost of 
production and marketing of sugar and the gross and net re- 
ceipts of all of its plants combined. This statement is as 
follows: 


Statement of the Americax Beet Sugar Co.—Cost of sugar from Apr. 1, 
1906, to Mar. 31, 1913. 


ALL FACTORIES. 
[Paragraphs 216-219.—Beet sugar.] 


os 
5 
a 


$2, 754, 461.71 


of by-products.. 1,743, 734. 80 
Overhead or adminis- A 
trative charges 177, 266. 36 
Taxes and insurance... 5 59, 843, 98 
W ee 5, 185, 139. 70 
Bags oſ sugar produced 1,450, 411 
i ers $3.55 


$828, 835. 84 
189, 617. 60 
235, 405. 64 


6,365, 919, 62 


4.39 


33, 117,972.82 


$3, 219, 223. 46 
1, 883, 024. 66 
192, 743. 42 


1, 716, 642. 27 


187, 269. 72 
64, 746. 99 


1, 292, 258. 95 
499, 016. 80 


Statement of the American Beet Sugar Co.— Cost of sugar 
1906, to Mar. 31, 1913 Continued. "2" from Apr. J, 


ALL FACTORIES—continued. 


1910-11 


1911-12 


1912-13 Total, 


$1, 080, 046. 84 | $5,945, 830. 85 
48,845.54} 1, 002, 179. 83 
317,319. 66 


rowed money. 
Depreciation at 6 per 
cent per annum 


Total cost to pro- 
duce and sell 
43, 798, 748. 81 


4.37 


I also submit for the information of the Senate a separate 
statement of a like kind. covering only the business of the plant 
at Oxnard, Cal., as follows: 


OXNARD FACTORY, OXNARD, CAL. 


1906-7 1909-10 


235,668 
18.03 


323. 46 
96.11 


a EE 2, 441,884.90 | 2,022,206.25 | 2,387, 189. 2, 948, S74. 
Total cost per bag 75 ” ? 7 7 * 7 29 2 , 87. 28 
produce and sell sugar 4.06 4.66 4.11 3. 87 
SALE OF SUGAR. 
Gress receipts 
8 1, 661, 928. 70 | 2, 686, 016. 58 3, 626, 646. 27 3, 815, 882. 80 
Gross receipts pe bag 
‘om sugar so⁴d 4.90 4.72 5. 13 6.03 
Net receipts per bag 
sugar Sold...... „84 -06 1.02 1.16 
1910-11 1911-12 1912-23 Total. 
Tons of beets sliced 286, 908 279, 008 211,923 1,524,001 
Average sugar test 18.90 19.30 19.74 18.00 
extraction per 
ton of beets 341.34 347.81 371.56 335. 62 
Average price of beets. . $6.51 36.67 $7.62 $6.35 
COST OF MANUFACTURE. 


Cost of raw material.. 81, 868, 338. 29 | $1,861, 116.53 


$1,614,986. 27 | $9,719,622. 57 
Factory cost, less value 


of by-products... ... 714,044.27 | 4,957, 720. 16 
Overhead or adminis- Ai 

Se 99,476.70 | 500,736.99 

Taxes and insurance... 28, 675.83 144, 812. 44 

Total. accorond 2,841,729.83 | 2, 457,183.07 | 15,322, 892. 16 

Bags of sugar produced. 979,320 970, 400 787, 416 5, 114, 831 

Cost per bag. $2. 81 $2.93 8.00 


1913. 
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Statement of the American Beet Sugar Co.—Cost of sugar from Apr. 1, 
1906, to Mar. $1, 10 —Continued. 


OXNARD FACTORY, OXNARD, CAL.—continued. 


1912-13 


1911-12 


2007, 388.07 | $3, 486,761.50 


Interest paid on bor- 


rowed money. 17, 540. 41 18, 561.30 402, 889. 20 
eee 152, 050. 94 137,314.94 | 1,010, 649.72 
Total cost to pro- 
pagar isai P 3, 557, 899. 42 20, 223, 142. 58 
Total cost per bag to 
produce and sell sugar 3.63 3.95 
SALE OF SUGAR. 
2 — re À a: 5,175, 082.74 26, 077, 895. 84 
ne „ a 5.34 5.10 
1 a sid. A hag 2 1.15 


It will be seen that the actual net profit to the company, 
as shown by this statement, the accuracy of which I haye no 
reason to doubt, taking all its plants into consideration, was 
77 cents per bag of 100 pounds. As I have pointed out, the 
conditions in Oxnard are more favorable than, perhaps, in any 
other locality, There the net profit per bag was 86 cents. 

Mr. President, I have included in my remarks a short extract 
from some remarks of mine made in the Senate at an earlier 
day, which I ask to be allowed to include without reading, as it 
is already in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the matter 
will be included. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“Since this came into the Senate there has come into my 
hands a printed pamphlet entitled “Cost of Producing Sugar 
in the United States, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and 
Cuba.” The compilation is by Mr. Truman G. Palmer, who, as 
is well known, has given great attention to this subject. In a 
brief way I wish to call attention to some of the information 
contained in the pamphlet. 

“On page 6 this statement appears: 

“The average price paid to farmers for beets in the United States, 
as given in the April issue of the Crop Reporter, issued the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was $5.50 per ton in 1911 and $5.52 
1912. Direct reports from 65 factories show an average frel 
on beets paid by the factories of 43 cents per ton in 1911, 
2 2 41 cents per ton for agricultural expenses in 1911, 38 cents 

“Thus the average cost of beets lald down at the 23 gutes in the 
United States was $6.34 per ton in 1911 and $6.65 in 1912. 

Then follows a tabulated statement of the farmers’ receipts 
for raw material. It shows that the farm price per ton of 
2,000 pounds is, in the United States, $5.82; Russia, $3.90; 
Austria-Hungary, $8.68; and Germany, $4.14; and the average 
extraction of the beets is in favor of the European countries. 
In the United States it is 274.57; it is 316.08 in Russia; in 
Austria-Hungary, 315.20; in Germany, 328.30; and the average 
farm cost of 100 pounds of sugar is, in the United States, $2.12; 
in Russia, 51.23; in Austria-Hungary, $1.16; and in Ger- 
many, $1.26. 

“The table is as follows: 


Farmers’ receipts for raw material. 


United States... 
Russia 


“In another table following this is another statement that 
should be of interest in determining the question as to the 
rate of tariff to be imposed upon sugar or whether it shall be 
placed upon the free list. It gives the cost of beets per ton, 
the average extraction of raw sugar per ton of beets from 1907 


to 1911, the average cost of 100 pounds of raw sugar in the 
beet, and the United States cost per hundred pounds of raw 
sugar in the beet in excess of cost of other countries. 

“The matter referred to is as follows: 


Factory cost of raw material. 


Average price paid farm- 
erg in 191 


Average agricultural ex- 
yas incurred by fac- 


Assuming for freight as in 
Austria 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Bohemia, 1913 contract 

oboe at receiving sta- 
F 83. 68 

Contract price delivered at 
Noob 


“Then follows another table, entitled ‘Factory cost of raw 
material by States.’ This table very clearly shows the differ- 
ence in the amount paid by the State of California as compared 
with other States. The average cost of beets per ton laid down 
at the factory is stated as follows: California, $7.29; Utah and 
Idaho, $5.80; Colorado, $6.79; Michigan, $6.52; Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, tnd Wisconsin, $6.43; and other States, $6.64. 

“The amount of raw sugar extracted per ton of beets is in 
California, 324.93; Utah and Idaho, 282.03; Colorado, 280.80; 
Michigan, 263.37; Ohio and the other States named, 269.93; and 
other States, 260.74. 

“The cost per hundred pounds of extractable raw sugar in 
the beet is in California, $2.24; Utah and Idaho, $2.05; Colo- 
rado, $2.42; Michigan, $2.48; Ohio and the other States named, 
$2.46; and other States grouped, $2.55, as shown by the follow- 
ing table: 

x Factory cost of raw material by States. 


California 20 324. 93 $2. 24 

80 282. 03 2.05 
Colorado 70 280. 80 2.42 
8 0000 seas 52 203. 37 2.48 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin........ 43 260. 93 2.46 
An 64 260.74 2. 55 


1 Based on 100 pounds of raw being equal to 90 pounds of refined sugar. 

“ There is another interesting table giving the gross return to 
farmers per acre. Without reading the whole of it, it shows 
returns in Russia per acre, at $3.90 per ton, $27.79; Austria- 
Hungary, $3.68 per ton, $42.21; Germany, at $4.14 per ton, 
1 and the United States, at $5.82 per ton, $58.95, as fol- 
ows: è 

Gross returns to farmers per acre. 


Russia, 7.126 tons por acre, at $3.90 per ton 
Austria eneery, 11.47 tons per acre, at $3.68 per ton 
Bored St 13.37 tons per acre, at $4.14 3.82 8 
United States, 10.13 tons per acre, at $5.82 per ton 
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There is still another table that should be taken into account. 
It shows the tons of beets per acre, the price paid, and the gross 
returns per acre. It shows that California grows 10.37 tons per 
nere; Utah and Idaho, 11.32; Colorado, 10.64; Michigan, 8.58; 
Wisconsin, 10.02; and other States, 9.07. 

The price paid to the farmers per ton for beets in 1912 was: 
California, $6.46; Utah and Idaho, $4.97; Colorado, $5.96; 
Michigan, $5.69; Wisconsin, $5.60; and other States, $5.81, as 
shown by the following table: 


Beets per Gross re- 
acre, turns per 
1907-1911. acre. 
Tons. 
10.37 $6. 46 $06.99 
11.32 4.97 62. 57 
10. 64 5.96 63.41 
8.58 5. 60 48. 82 
10.02 15.60 56.11 
9.07 5.81 §2. 69 


1 Under new classification b 
paid in Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, an 


Department of Agriculture this is the average price 
d Illinois. 


“Tt will be seen, Mr. President, that in all these comparisons, 
whether it relates to the subject of the amount of wages paid 
or any other expenditure on the part of the beet growers them- 
selves, California is paying higher prices than any other State 
in the Union. It shows also, in comparison as between this 
country and other countries, that the United States is paying 
more for labor and other expense than any other nation. It 
appears that in the State of California the best wages and the 
highest price for beets are paid, as compared with any other 
locality in the world. 

“Then, coming down to the question of the cost of farm labor 
in the beet fields of the United States, there is this statement: 

“Cost of farm labor in the beet fields of the United States and in 


urope. 
“The United States Department of Agriculture recently issued a 
bulletin on the cost of farm labor in 1912, in which it was stated— 


“Mr. President, it should be observed that this relates to 
farm wages generally— 


“wages now, compared with the average of wages during the eighties, 
are about 53 per cent higher; compared with the low year of 1894 
wages now are about 65 per cent higher. The current average rate of 
farm wea in the United States, when board is included, is—by the 
month, $20.81; by the day, other than harvest, $1.14; at harvest, $1.54. 
When board is not included the rate is—by the month, $29.58; by the 
day, other than harvest, $1.47; by the day, at harvest, $1.87. 


“That is the end of the quotation. 


“An analysis of the labor figures as given in the March Crop Reporter 
of the department shows that the average wage of day laborers on the 
farms in the 16 sugar-beet States in 1912 was $2.45 at harvest time 
and $1.95 at other seasons of the year. 

“So is will be seen that the average wage paid is far in excess 
of the amount paid in Colorado, according to the statement of 
the Senator from that State. Reading further from the pam- 
phlet, it says: 

“From 76 direct reports received from the various beet-growing sec- 
tions, I found that the average daily wage in the beet fields was $2.21; 
the average daily earnings of pieceworkers, $3.25. 

“A comparison of these wages with the wages paid in the beet flelds 
o? Europe is illuminating. 

»The wage rate for agricultural laborers in Poland is 26.2 cents per 
day for men and 20.6 cents for women, while the German wage rate is 
the highest to be found in the three great European beet-su produc- 
ing countries. Due to the introduction of sugar beets and the other 
reot crops which followed and were introduced in the rotation, the 
acreage yield of cereal crops in Germany has been more than doubled, 
and instead of assisting emigration, because of inability to feed a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000 people, e with a population of 

000, ple, annually imports „000 seasonal workers to help 
till her fields and work in her shops. 

*“ Sixty-seven per cent of these workers come from certain provinces 
of Russia and Austria, the other two great sugar-producing countries, 
attracted by the higher wage which prevails in the German Empire. 

“Due to a semloflicial immigration bureau and to strict passport regu- 
lations which prevent an emigrant from living in any portion of the 
German Empire save the particular place for which he or she is booked, 
the wage is fixed and regulated to a nicety. Of late, certain districts 
of other countries which need workers have been bidding against 
Germany. 

Then follows a statement showing the amount of wages paid 
in European countries. In Germany it is 41.4 cents per day; 
Denmark, 45.2 cents; Prague, 41.1 cents; Vienna, 41.1 cents; 
Crakow, 42.1 cents; as to women, Germany, 36 cents; Denmark, 
35.4 cents; Prague, 36.1 cents; Vienna, 36.9 cents; and Crakow, 
38 cents. 

„The statement is as follows: 


“The director of the German labor bureau gives the following as the 
standard wage when all allowances have been converted into money: 
“For men. 
“ Germany, 1 mark 74 pfennigs per day (41.4 cents U. S.). 
„Denmark, 1 mark 90 pfennigs per day (45.2 cents U. S.). 
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“ Prague, 1 mark 73 pfennigs per day (41.1 cents U. S.). 
“Vienna, 1 mark 73 pfennigs per day (41.1 cents U. Š): 


Crakow, 1 mark 77 pfennigs per day (42.1 cents U. S. 
“For women. 

47 Germen; 1 mark 51 pfennigs per day (36 cents U. S.). 

“ Denmark, 1 mark 49 pfennigs per day (35.4 cents U. 8.). 

Prague, 1 mark 52 pfennigs per day (36.1 cents U. S.). 

“Vienna, 1 mark 55 pfennigs per day (36.9 cents U. 8. 

“ Crakow, 1 mark 60 pfennigs per day (38 cents U. S.) 


“ Mr. President, bearing upon this question of the employment 
of foreign labor, I have here a letter from a resident of Oxnard, 
Cal., which I should like to read. The writer says: 


* OXNARD, VENTURA County, CAL., April 25, 1913. 
“Hon. Joun D. Works, 
“Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


“Dear Sin: In speaking of the sugar-beet business a correspondent 
of the Los Angeles Tribune recently said: ‘If the grower, as a rule, 
would employ American labor in the place of cheap Asiatic labor, he 
would no doubt receive more sympathy from the consuming public.’ 

“Under ordinary circumstances a misleading statement like this 
would pass unnoticed; but as the beet business is still in its infancy 
and yet is destined to play such an important part in our political and 
business affairs, we should all try to understand it aright. The fact 
of the matter is that the sugar beets make so much field work that 
there is scarcely sufficient ‘American labor’ to bring the crop up to 
that stage where the ‘cheap Asiatic labor’ is able to take hola of it. 
At this stage of the crop the call for labor is generally so urgent that 
the farmer never thinks of asking any 8 as to nationality or 
color. All he thinks about is getting his beets thinned and hoed or 
topped, and he generally pays a first-class price, and if he gets even 
second-class work he esteems himself more than lucky. If a person 
wants to see cheap labor’ they should never look in a beet field, 
because it's not there. These “cheap laborers,” who top beets by the 
ton, sometimes make from $5 to $7 in a day. 

“The sugar beet is really one of the most wonderful plants we pos- 
sess. It makes more work, puts more money into circulation, and 
brings more land under intensive cultivation than anything else we 
grow. Suddenly eliminate this one crop from our fields and the wages 
of farm labor would immediately fall, and upon the heels of labor 
would fall the price of several of our farm products. And with stag- 
panon in the country from whence would the cities draw their pros- 
perity 

“A beet farmer produces one crop but is a very large consumer of 
several, among his heaviest items of expense being hay, grain, horses 
or mules, farm implements, and labor. 

“ I feel that it is not only the duty of the Government to protect the 
cultivation of the sugar beet, but that it would be showing the greatest 
1 by fostering and encouraging this industry by every means in 

s power. 

“ Respectfully, yours, Joun EASTWOOD. 


“There is left, however, the question as to whether the beet 
growers in California are making exorbitant profits out of their 
business. There is really no foundation for this statement, 
except the testimony of Mr. Spreckels, as relating to one beet 
factory alone, and his statement in that respect was pure hear- 
say. He simply said that his father had told him so, and there 
has been ample evidence produced at various times showing 
the falsity of his statement as compared with that one factory. 

“T want to call the attention of the Senate to a part of the 
testimony that was given at the hearing of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate by Mr. Howard, who is president of the 
Alameda Sugar Co., which I think will explain how this mistake, 
if it was a mistake, came about. He says: 


“It may be well at this point to explain the much-advertised and 
3 dividend of 100 per cent declared by the Union Sugar Co. in 


911. 

“At the end of 1910 the issued share capital was $1,265,000, and dur- 
ing the previous 12 years of the company’s existence there had accu- 
mulated an undivided surplus of $1,440,101.57, not in cash but repre- 
sented by property and couipment. 

“Of this amount, $607,678.65 was due partly to assessments paid 
upon the stock and partly to profit on the sales of land which had 
been leased with the privilege of purchase. 

“Senator Smoor. Pardon me. ou say that seven hundred and some 
odd thousand dollars_came from assessments? 

“Mr. Howanp. $607,000 was partly due to assessments and partly 
due to profits on the sales of land. 

“Senator Smoot. What assessments were they? 

“Mr. BALLOU. Two and a half dollars a share, three times; seven 
and a half dollars a share were paid on those assessments. 

“Senator Smoot, The assessments were made for what purpose? 
To increase the capital stock or to provide for losses you had made? 

“Mr. Howanrp. It was not for the purpose of issuing stock. The 
assessments were made to pay for losses and new equipment. 

“Senator Smoor. That is what I wanted to find out. 

“Mr. Howarp, The soil was found to be too light and sandy for 
sugar beets. but admirably adapted for beans, which crop for several 
successive years had commanded such high prices as to create a 8 
demand for suitable land. Availing ourselves of existing conditions, th 
company exercised its 1 subdivided and resold the land, rein- 
vested the proceeds in other localities, and credited the profits. 

“The balance of the surplus, $832,422.42, was contributed during the 
12-year period by the 1 P business. 

“To 5 the re owners for assessments, land and sugar 
profits, which had gone into property investments, a stock dividend 
equal to the outstanding share capi as of December 31, 1910, was 


declared and Š 

“But cash dividends had previously been pe totaling $895,780, or 
an average of nearly 75,000 per year, equal to nearly 6 per cent per 
annum on the outstan SPa on December 31, 1910. 

Ik, then, we take the Sea „422.42 contributed by the sugar business 
to the undivided profits, and which was capitalized by this stock divi- 
dend, it will be found to average, during its 12 years of accumulation 
$69,368.53 per year, which is equal to 5.5 per cent on the share capital 
on December 31, 1910. 


1913. 
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“ So that instead of the carefully misrepresented dividend of 100 per 
cent, we find an ayerage dividend of the Union 8 r Co. resul 1 
from its sugar business during the first 12 years of its existence o 
6 per cent per annum in cash and 51 per cent in stock. 

“But, Mr. President, it is fair to say that the stock of the 
company was practically worthless, as is suggested in the 
testimony of Mr. Howard. It was found that the land in that 
section was not suitable to beet growing. They realized some 
of their so-called profits by selling the land to be devoted to 
other purposes, and this beet-sugar factory that is alleged to 
have made profits to the extent of 100 per cent has gone out of 
business because it could make no profits at all and the plant 
itself has been dismantled. 

“These comparative statements of cost of production, in- 
cluding all the elements of cost, show that it would be utterly 
impossible for our beet-sugar growers or manufacturers to 
compete with the foreign producers. Maybe they could by 
reducing wages to 40 cents a day and other items of expense 
in proportion, but that our people would not and should not 
endure.” $ 

Mr. WORKS. Now, Mr. President, if the reduction of the 
tariff is going to reduce the price of sugar, some one, either 
the beet growers, the wage earner, or the owner of the plant, 
is going to lose the difference between the present price and the 
reduced price brought about by such reduction. In the first 
statement above the loss is imposed upon the manufacturer, and 
it is very clearly shown that if this bill becomes a law and 
the resulting loss accrues to the manufacturer his business will 
be conducted at a loss and the industry totally destroyed. But 
it does not follow that the manufacturer will allow himself to 
bear all or any of the loss. He may escape it by imposing it 
upon some one else, either by reducing the wages of his em- 
ployees or by paying less for the beets he buys from the grower, 
or both. But, sir, the net result will be the same in the end. 
Wage earners can not be kept at wages less than they can ob- 
tain elsewhere, They should not work for less than reasonable 
wages in any event. If the beet grower can only make less 
than he can realize from his land by devoting it to other crops 
or other purposes, he will no longer raise sugar beets. If he 
still holds on but is, by reason of the reduction in the tariff, 
being deprived of fair compensation for his products, he is 
unjustly treated by law. Any proposed reduction in the tariff 
that would bring about such a result, affecting either the wage 
earners or the farmer, is pernicious in its character and wholly 
inexcusable. To me it is perfectly evident that with sugar on 
the free list the sugar-beet industry in my State will be abso- 
lutely destroyed. 

It would result in a heavy and irretrievable loss not only to 
the people engaged in and directly affected by the business, not 
only to my State, but to the whole country. With sugar now 
selling 20 pounds for a dollar this change in ue tariff will re- 
sult in no material benefit to the consumer, but it will destroy 
a great and growing industry without corresponding or adequate 
benefits to any class of the people. Mr. President, I am not 
going to base my conclusions on this important subject upon the 
showing of the one company alone. I have procured other 
statements covering the experience of other companies showing 
the character and extent of their business, the amount of busi- 
ness done and profits realized. I do not desire to burden the 
Senate or encumber the Recorp with these statements. They 
correspond very closely with the figures I have already sub- 
mitted. To me they prove conclusively that if the tariff has 
any influence on the selling price c the manufactured articles 
the business of making sugar in my State will be annihilated if 
this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. President, I am greatly concerned for the farmers and 
laborers in California who are engaged in growing sugar beets. 
As I have said before, they will undoubtedly be the first and 
chief sufferers from such legislation as this, In the beginning 
of the industry they received $4 a ton for their beets. The price 
to them gradually increased from year to year until they are 
how receiving six and sometimes and in some places, I am told, 
as much as seven dollars a ton. They have prepared for this 
kind of farming and thousands of acres of land are being culti- 
vated in sugar beets and hundreds cf our people find employ- 
ment in the beet-sugar fields. If the beet-sugar plants are 
closed even temporarily, as they most certainly will be, it would 
mean a great loss and a great injustice, 

The advocates of free sugar, in the attempt to justify the de- 
struction of this great industry in my State, make the singular 
claim that by the growing of beets the farmers of the State have 
largely increased the value of their lands. They seem to think 
that when the farmer has increased the value of his land by 
his own industry, thrift, and business sagacity the Government 
may justly despoil him of the increase in the value of his prop- 
erty thus legitimately brought about and at the same time de- 
prive him of his means of living by taking away the tariff that 


has enabled him to make better use of his land, increase the 
value of the landed property of the country, add to the produc- 
ing power of the Nation, and provide for himself and his family. 

It is a peculiarly constituted mind that can see in this any 
justification or excuse for establishing free trade in sugar. 

Mr. President, this whole matter of land values in California 
as compared with Eastern States is misunderstood. Land in my 
State costs more, because of peculiar conditions that prevail 
there that do not exist in the Eastern States. The climate is 
semitropic. Generally sugar beets can not be grown success- 
fully without irrigation. 

The same is true of citrus and other fruits. Millions of 
dollars of money have been expended in the State in acquiring 
water necessary for irrigation and systems for storing and dis- 
tributing water for use on the lands. So the California farmer 
must expend more money, invest more capital, than an eastern 
farmer in order to acquire title to his land and make it pro- 
ductive. The amount paid for water rights and a distributiug 
system is not only added to his investment but to the value of 
his land. Without the water there is no great difference be- 
tween the market value of land in California and the Eastern 
States. He can grow the ordinary crops such as grain and the 
like without irrigation, but on account of the lack of rainfall 
50 the summer season even these crops are uncertain and often 

ail. 

The importance of irrigation should be appreciated by Mem- 
bers of this body when they think of the milions of dollars 
being expended by the National Government for irrigation 
works and the supply of water to western farms. And yet some 
Senators seem tọ think that the western farmer should be 
penalized and discriminated against because his land costs him 
more than that of the eastern farmer. Such a doctrine is not 
only unjust but it is absurd. The farmers of my State are 
asking for no favors on account of the increased cost of their 
land as compared with eastern farmers, but they protest against 
the use of this fact as an excuse for denying them their rights. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator leaves the subject of 
sugar, I should like to inquire whether in the tables he is to 
print in the Recorp he has any statistics except from California 
factories? 

Mr. WORKS. No; I have not, Mr. President, because as I 
said in the beginning I expected to confine my remarks to the in- 
dustries of my own State. So I have not gone out of the State 
for other information. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator included any statistics iu 
regard to the production of sugar outside of California? 

Mr. WORKS. I have not, for the same reason. 

; OLIVES AND OLIVE OIL. 


I come next, Mr. President, to consider the effect of the pro- 
posed reduction of the tariff on olives and olive oil. It is 
proposed to reduce the rate on olives in bottles or other pack- 
ages containing less than five gallons from 25 to 15 cents a gal- 
lon. The existing tariff on olives in bottles, and so forth, con- 
taining less than five gallons is 25 cents, otherwise 15 cents. 
The proposed rate is a straight one of 15 cents. Under the 
present law olive oil in bottles or other packages of a capacity 
of less than five gallons is taxed 50 cents a gallon and other 
oils 40 cents. The present bill proposes to reduce the rate on 
smaller packages to 30 cents and shipments in larger quantities 
to 20 cents per gallon. Of course, under the present bill it is an 
easy matter to ship the oil in large quantities and bottle it in 
packages of less than five gallons and thus escape the higher 
rate. To what extent this was done, if at all, I do not know. 
To put it in that way seems to be offering an unnecessary temp- 
tation to fraud and deceit. But the proposed law does not 
remove this opportunity to take advantage of the domestic 
producer in the way indicated so far as it affects imports in the 
smaller quantities. When it comes to sales within this country 
90 per cent of them are made in the smaller packages that 
would subject them to the higher tariff. Therefore, the effect 
of the proposed change is to reduce the tariff on olive oil 20 
cents on the gallon. Very forceful reasons why this should not 
be done were presented by parties interested in the olive in- 
dustry before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House. 
This is what was said on the subject on that occasion, including 
certain tables submitted showing the condition of the trade, 
the competition that must be met, and the probable effect of 
reducing the tariff: 

STATEMENT OF DR, L. J. HUFF, OF LOS ANGELES, CAL., ON THE ‘SUBJECT 
OF OLIVE OIL. 
Dr. Hurr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been delegated By 


the olive growers, nurserymen, and olive-oil manufacturers of Cal 
fornia to appear before you representing their interests in the matter 
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of a proposed reduction in the tariff on olive oil otz = 3 rpe —— 
We request that this duty be allowed to for the best 
interests of those concerned; and we believe tha — 5 at have thor- 
oughly examined our statement and in ted our conditions you 
will agree that to preserve that Industry the duty must be left intact. 

The proposed redu m of 20 cents a gallon, as far as we can see, 
will in no way reduce the cost of olive oil to the consumer, for this 
reason: Ninety per cent of the olive oil sold to the consumer in the 
United States is sold in bottles and small cans called sixes (6 to oe 
gallon) and contain 20 ounces of oil each. The average selling p 
in the United States is 80 cents a or bottle. A reduction G 20 
cents per gallon would be 34 cen r bottle. It is bit obvious that 
the retailer would not sell at 75 conte. and lose 14 cents per bottle of 
his profit, which poft is small enough at the present time, Neither 
would he make a 769 cents price. 

We claim that the proposed reduction on an average annual import 
of 4,000,000 gallons, or $800,000, would go to the importer alone, 
and the Government would lose this revenue and not help the con- 
sumer, and work a very serious hardship on the olive-oil industry of 
California. Twenty cents a gallon reduc 3 on 4,000,000 gallons would 
be a fine plum for the importer and absolutely no benefit for the 
consumer. The importer's argument has been that a t reduction 
would increase the sale and thereby increase the revenue, ke you will 
follow the European markets, you will find that all of the olfve oil 
being manufactured is readily sold, and that each year the supply is 
far below the demand, and especially so on este ——j— grades of oil, 
which come in competition with the lifornia pees 

There was imported in the United States ges the 4785 endin: 28 
June 30, 1912. 3. 050. $22.96 gallons of olive oil, valued at 
on which ms wor of $1, ses 161.58 m paid, 3 value of $1.42 per gallon: 
This w. ntaining less than 5 gallons. There was also 
imported 12 1, RICI 523. T gallons. valued at $1,729,491. on which a duty 
of $683,969.44 was paid, a value of $1.01 per gallon. . 8 was in 
packages larger than 5 gallons. There was also 7 65 gallons of 

aturized oil, on which no duty was e 

In 1908 we were represented here before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and at that time we asked that the duty be retained on olives 
and olive oil, and it was. Note the result in four years: With the 
very small protection we have had we added 6,000 acres more oliv: 
and of the 12,000 acres then growing and 50 per cent bazio 5 
acres of these have come into bearing—we have planted 6, 
more, making at the present time a total acreage in the State of of 
18,000 acres, from which we are securing at the present time 8,000 tons 
for oil and 4,000 tons for pickles, a total of 12,000 tons. Four years 
ago the average net income was only $17 an acre. This year the aver- 
peli net income is $36.88 an acre—not a very large income, but still it 

ows what we can do with protection to indu esc all of this 
would be lost if the duty on olive ofl were removed, 1908 the olive 
mausta oa of 9 represented $4,500,000. To-day it eraser resents 
over $ There are in California t 375,000 acres available 
for olive tang “and, with proper protection, the time will come when 
we can nearly supply our own country with oil and olives. 

The total cost of harvesting and delivering olives in Europe to the 
factories rarely exceeds $7 per ton, while our cost is seldom ‘wai under $20 


r ton. 
eiche a ve ryt cost of California olive oll in the tanks is $1.85 per 
gallon, and aver selling price is 82 per gallon, giving the manu- 
facturer a profit of 1 conte F= gallon. 


W. 
while in Europe a large 
crude and filth, onic thor 
the spt hm himself, 
feet and hands. 

Labor is a matter which enters largely into the California product. 
The entire labor cost pertaining to all the olive industry in Europe, in- 
age field laborers, manufacturing laborers, office help, etc., is $1.04 
jp hy. 2 California, including the same help as mentioned above, 

s 


E Ootone thn by-products haye been more or less wasted. Now we 
have started to extract from the ponas the foots oil. This oil is 
aaas is termed 8 oll, used to a large extent by soa . en: 
= Sig manufacturers, and its 8 heretofore has baen a 

0 


ca} Pe foreign countries. 

ther serious handicap that we have is the matter of freight. 
Olive oll can be laid down in New York or Chicago from ge ane 
7a cents a omen It costs us 15 cents a gallon to — — g 

int from ver east, and 18 cents to cents a gallon to deliver 
1 euer oe to what is known as the Northwest; that is, through 

ontana and Idaho. 

I have a detailed sige care here, which I will ask to have made a 
part of my statem 

The schedule . iR to by Dr. Huff is as follows: 

“ Average land value per acre, 9,000 acres of bearing olive trees, all 
varieties, $250. Low value here caused by mountain and low land with 
orchards not cultivated or proper? taken care of. KSSE 

ut n 


A ag land value per acre, 9,000 acres growin, 0 8 
$325. gher value of d caused by quality’ of soll, higher state 


eration with water facili 

“ Ave teig of olives per acre in California, 14 tons. Low aver- 
age yield ht about 8 y 3,000 acres bearing, but 
not yet under “ful state of cult! vation. 


ed by — . . for three years, 1909-1912, 9,000 
Average cost irrigation, "a poeta” 8 ane. .. 


eae 
er Imagi ginable, a large portion of it bei done 
—— instances with only e of x 


18,000 acres bearing and n pest per acre. 
nee OF amount of. caine 5 acreage not . “eultivated 
or irr 5 


“Net average receipts to grower per ton for oil olives, $13.50. 
* Average price received by grower, 1909 to 1912, for — nd 
on trees, r ton. Forty pe cent of all olives produced 
are 5 olives, balance oil olives. 
et average rece in ty by grower for pick 
“Net average rece by grower for both o 


88. 
“ Average cost of picking, 9,000 acres, $17.50 
“ Average cost paid to expense 
“Net amount to 83 


ollves, $53.50 per ton. 
and pickles per acre, 


eek r ton. 
0 — proximat 12,000 t 
me app ately 2, ons Back Bo 


duced in 1911 tons were p 
representing 1, 20 000 2 and 8,000 tons of oot olives representing 
2. gallons of oil. 


rage cost of manufacturing olive oil for three seasons, 
de cost ot fruit, 3 9 mes anua 

or other ex pertaining thereto), $1.85 

annual output of. five largest factories, 90,000 Patios — year. 


on 


“ Average cost o ing and canning ripe oli includi t 
— 125 95550 ons tion. expense "oF "other expense tain ining 
ereto 2 = on a fi 
factories, 185. bbs) fl nnual output of five larges 
tA r labor field work, including farm help and olive 


Average paid d Peen r manufacturing, side ni packing, shipping, sell- 

ing, office help, $2.76 per d 5 

areas paid hoe European labor, including field 8 where any 

paa manatectaring vine fi sng shipping stations, $1.04 per day. 

vers Italy, France, and Spain, Ppa mga, Se 400 . 5 and 

mills. Average labor in Greece Is cents per day.“ 

Average cost of manufacturing California olive oil for past 3 seasons 
(1909, 1910, and 1911). 


[Five factories.] 


Average cost of pickling and canning California ripe olives for past 
3 scasona (1909, 1910, and i911). 


[Per quart case of 2 dozen.] 


quart cans) 
Per galion * 


In gallons. 


After those interested in the reduction of the tariff had been 
heard a further statement was made in behalf of the olive 
growers, as follows: 

UNITED 3 SENATE COMMITTEE AND COMMITTER ON WAYS AND 


— Several statements were made individuals represent - 
p stera tmpo rters who appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
ttee In 3 1913, and who were in favor of reduction in tariff on 

re — — S page 218 of Tariff Schedule No. 2, published January 7, 

Mr. Zucca stated as follows: 
Me ag of com- 
t Is by 
at wil ae yield any 


und or an adulterated oil as olive 
marked salad“ or what it really 
Pure cottonseed oll is not adulterated, or a com- 


is, “‘ cottonseed oll.“ 
Cotton- 


pound oil, and can not in any way be compared with olive oll. 
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seed oll to-day is worth 523 cents a gallon and sells to the consumer 
at 75 cents to $1 per gallon, while the average cost of olive oil to the 
consumer to-day is $2.50 per gallon. Wherein would a reduction of 20 
cents a gallon, as asked for, bear out Mr. Zucca's statement that it 
would stop the selling of this compound or cottonseed oil? 

On page 219, paragraph 2, Mr. Zucca says: 

“The consumption of olive oil in the United States is 10,000,000 
gallons. Four and a half million gallons come from zraig, France, 
Spain, and Greece—800,000 gallons from California. The other 5,000,- 
000 gallons which are sold are only compound oil. It is not bad oil. 
It is cottonseed oil.” 

In answer to this I wish to state that statistics show that there were 
imported into the United States last year four and a half million gallons 
of olive oil on which duty was paid. There were sold in the United 
States 6,000,000 gallons of cottonseed oil. This cottonseed oil was not 
sold as olive oll, but was branded cooking oil,” salad oll,“ or“ short- 
ening,” and it in no way comes into the controversy in question. 
Cottonseed oil is used largely in the manufacture of oleomargarine, 
cooking compounds, and cheap salad oil, which goes to the poorer classes 
of people, who, if the duty on olive oil was reduced 20 cents a gallon, 
would not change from that cheap oil to olive oil, because they are buy- 
ing this to-day, as stated above, at 75 cents to $1 a gallon, while the 
lowest grade of olive oil coming onto the market to-day is $1.65 a 
gallon plus the brokers’ and the retailer's profit, which would bring the 
approximate price of this low grade of olive oil to $2 a gallon. If the 
entire duty of 40 cents a gallon was removed and the consumer were to 
get all the advantage of this reduction it would mean $1.60 a gallon for 
olive oil as against 75 cents to 11 which the poorer classes are now pay- 
ing for what is termed salad oil or cotton oil. It does not stand to 
reason that a reduction of 20 cents a gallon, or even 40 cents. is in 
any way going to benefit the class of peopl who use this 6,000,000 gal- 
lons of cottonseed oil. It is not fair to the olive industry of California 
to take cottonseed oil into consideration. 

Mr. Zucca states that if you reduce the duty one-half, from 40 cents 
to 20 cents, they will have to drop this business in compound oil or they 
will fail. If this is the case, then this is the strongest argument we 
have in favor of home ot A If a reduction of 20 eents a gallon 
on olive oil is going to drive the entire cottonseed-oll industry out of 
the United States er. as Mr. Zucca says, make them all fail, then we 
had better raise the duty on olive oil to protect cottonseed oil, regardless 
of the California olive-oil industry. I will ask you, gentlemen, would 
this compound oil be affected in any way by a 20-cent cut? Compound 
or cottonseed oil, which he refers to and which is sold fer 75 cents to 
$1 per gallon as compared to the lowest price of olive oil at $2 a 

Non, would the rer class of people, whom they seem to want to 

nefit, be benefit by this cut? Would they paye75 cents a gallon 
more for olive oil than they are paying fer cottonseed oll because the 

rice of olive oll had been reduced from $2 to $1.75 by a cut in the 
arif? We think not. On page 219 Mr. Harrison, a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, says: “I want to ask you a question: Is 
it not true that among the ponie of Mediterranean birth, who liye in 
the big cities of tbe East, olive oil is a eommon substitute for butter?“ 
Mr. Zucca replied, “ Yes; and it is known as Italian butter among these 
people.” Mr. HARRISON did not ask Mr. Zucca what class of oil the 
poorer class of people of Mediterranean birth used. 

There are three grades of olive oil made in Kurope—one, two, and 
three pressing. No. 3 pressing never leaves that country. It is the 
same to Linde poer people of Europe as cottonseed oil is to the masses 
of the United States. And there is not enough of this low-grade oil in 
Italy, France, Greece, and Spain for thelr own home consumption. Spain 
nlone consumes 6,000,000 gallons. This oil which they use there costs 
40 cents to 50 cents a gallon, and then to supply their own wants they 
have been compelled to import cottonseed ofl on account of the lack of 
supply of this low-grade olive oil. The first pressing and second press- 
ing are those that are exported and which are worth in Europe from 
#1 to Teos a gallon f. ə. b. Europe. 

Mr. Needham asked this question: 

Uy ou think that if olive oil were put en the free list it would 
reduce the price to the consumer?“ 

Mr. F. S. Bright, on behalf of the Pompeian Co., of Washington, D. C., 
said in answer to this question: “I do not really know whether it 
would for a very long time.” 

“ Mr. NEEDHAM. Do you think it would reduce it for the present for 
the moment? 

“ Mr. BRIGHT. I think probably it would. 

“Mr. NEEDHAM. How much of the duty is added to the price which 
you add to the price? 

“Mr. BRIGHT. I can not answer that question. The supply varies so 
that it is hard to tell. We keep our price fixed. We ribute it at 
wholesale. The increased demand is such that individuals te whom we 
distribute have been erasing the price that is printed on the package and 
charging a higher price for it. 

“Mr. HILL. How do you do that—keep your price at a fixed price 
with a varying supply? 

“Mr. BRIGHT. The company has done it up to this time. 

“Mr. HILL. You must make the priee high in the beginning, to 
Beyer all the shert supply, and then keep it up when the supply is 
greater.” 

Kindly notice Mr. Bright's answer: „The time will come when the 
price will have to be ar oy if conditions are not changed in the 
88 of olive oil on the other side. If we severai years of 

ad season in the olive-growing countries, the price of olive oil—our 

prre wona have to be put up. But we bave been able to maintain 
t largely because of the great quantities that we bandle. We made a 
great deal of money, to begin with. We did not make so much per 
2 because the price has risen not quite 8 per cent in the past 
ve years.” 

The above statement shows that there is no increased production in 
olive oil, and statistics prove that there has been only a slight in- 
creased ee in European countries in the last year. More olive 
oll has n imported into the United States during this time beeause 
the American people will pay a higher price, and have id a higher 
price, than the European countries were able to get in other directions, 
where they heretofore shipped their oll. Statistics also shew that a 
pat deal of this low-grade olive oil that has never left the country 

s been fused with the first and second grade, and that a greater im- 
portation of cottonseed oil from America has gone into the European 
eountry to supply the wants of the poorer class, who demand either an 
olive oll or a substitute therefor. 

In the face of this, how can these gentlemen argue that there will 
be an increased use of olive oil under a decreased , when, accord- 
ing to their own statements and statements made by gentlemen who 
have been abroad, the production of olive oll is naturally decreasing? 


And how can they make a statement that a reduction of tariff will 
decrease the cost of tbis olive oil to the poorer classes of people, 
when, by their own statements, they show that the present price within 
a very short time must be advanced? 

Mr. Bright says that out of 4,400,000 gallons of oil that they im- 
ported 500,000 gallons, and yet he further says that they are selling at 
a fixed ee. regardiess of conditions of the European market, whether 
it be a large supply or a small supply, and that they invariably keep 
their price at a fixed list, and, from his knowledge of conditions, they 
will have to raise the price. In the face of this gentleman's state- 
ment, should the duty be taken off of olive oil. or, as he asks, a reduc- 
tion of half? Has he not virtually acknowledged that they expect to 
pa in their pockets the reduction of 20 cents a gallon if such reduction 
is allowed on 0 gallons, or $100,000, when he ot f from his 
knowledge of conditions, they will have to raise the price 

If you will read carefully the proceedings before the Ways and Means 
Committee, you will find that the actual reduction, if it went to the 
consumer, would be 33 cents on every 90-eent bottle of pure olive oil. 
In other words, if this product sold to the retail trade at 90 cents a 
bottle, it would then sell for 868 cents per bottle. With a reduction ef 
33 cents on a 90-cent investment, are the conditions such that the 
poorer class, who are using cottonseed oil, at 25 cents for the same 
size bottle, will make the change from this cheap product to an 
article that is going to cost them 86% cents, because the duty has been 
reduced by the tariff 34 cents? Or, in other words, ase they going to 
substitute olive oil for cottonseed oil, when cottonseed oil is costing 
them $1 a gallon, and under the proposed reduetion on olive ofl it 
will be reduced from $2 to $1.80, taking into consideration that they 
are going to take advantage of the eheaper oil? 

The average market prices to-day on olive oil imported into this coun- 
try on quotations from New York brokers by various purchasers on the 
Pacific const range from $1.85 to $2.50 f. o. b. New York, duty paid. 
The lowest quotation that I was able to find in New York City 
or Chicago was a comsignment of Greek oll consisting of 3,000 gallons, 
which oil was slightly off and was offered at $1.55 f. o. b. New York. 
Taking this as a basis, wonld the poorer class of people change from an 
article that was costing them $1 to one that they could buy for $1.55, 
provided their entire wants could be koppaa? I think not. 

Fhe natural cheap oil food for the ropean eountries is peanut oil, 
cottonseed oil, and the low-grade olive oil, with the consumption fast 


increasing in favor of cottonseed oil. The natural cheap oil food for 


America is cottonseed oil, which is absolutely pure and is an edible 
vegetable oil. 

In all fair reasoning it looks as though this was simply a case of 
paying the importer 20 cents, or whatever reduction in this tariff that 
may be made, on every gallon of oil imported; and the same line of 
reasoning may be carried out on olives. It absolutely, aceording to 
their own statement, can not benefit in any way the eonsumer. hey 
say themselyes that the consumption Js increasing in America of pure 
olive oil and that the European market is decreasing, in consequence 
of which a reduction would not, according to their statements, increase 
the quantity. Thereby the Government would be losing in revenue 
and a great harm would be done an industry in California which bids 
fair, with preper protection, to be one of the greatest in the country. 

There are in California 3 18,060 acres of olive trees. There 
are 250,000 acres suitable for olive culture—cheap land whieh is not 
suitable for oranges or lemons. There is at the present time invested 
in California over $7,000,000 in the olive business. These are facts 
and, I trust. worthy of your consideration. 

Yours, very truly, 
W. O. JOHNSON, 
Chairman of the Olive Protective League of California. 


Manc 1, 1013. 


Mr. President, these statements and the figures presented to 
the committee show in this case, just as they do in every case 
where our agricultural products come in confliet with foreign 
growers, that the domestic industry is bound to be driven to 
the wail unless it is protected to the extent of meeting the dif- 
ference in esst of producing the given product and carrying it 
to market here and abroad. This puts the domestic on an 
equality with the foreign producer and brings about real and 
fair competition. Nothing less than this will preserve our own 
industries. Without it our domestic industries must inevitably 
be destroyed if the tariff is of any use at all other than to raise 
reyenue, If the effect of the reduction of the tariff is to reduce 
the price of the commodity, and the price is so reduced that our 
own people can not preduce and market it at a profit, then we 
net only destroy our own industries, but we place ourselves 
at the mercy of foreign importers over whom we have no 
control. 

The showing made as to this particular commodity is in part 
that the cost of harvesting and delivering olives in Europe is 
$7 a ton and $20, or nearly three times as much, in this 
country. In Europe the wage is $1.04 a day and in this coun- 
try $2.47, or considerably over twice as much. The freight 
from Europe to the New York market is 73 cents a gallon and 
from California 15 cents to any point from Denver east, and to 
markets in the Northwest 18 to 20 cents a gallen, being twice 
as much as the foreign importer pays. It is further shown that 
the profit en olive oil per gallon is only 26 cents at prevailing 
prices. It must be evident that with a reduction of the tariff to 
30 cents a gallon, with such disadvantages on the part of 
the domestic producer in cost of production and marketing, he 
would be placed at the mercy of the foreign importer and driven 
out of business. Again, I say it resolves itself into the question 
whether it is wise or just to destroy or limit the progress and 
advancement of our agricultural industries with the hope of 
serving the common good. If it is, then we should take the 
independent and manly course and declare for free trade. 
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ENGLISH WALNUTS, 


Mr. President, this bill does not spare the walnut industry in 
my State. It reduces the tariff on walnuts not shelled from 
8 to 2 cents a pound and on shelled walnuts from 5 to 4 cents. 
This is simply a part of the general scheme to reduce tariff 
rates all along the line without regard, as I think, to the jus- 
tice of it in the specific case or the harm that is bound to be 
done the particular industry affected, as compared to the bene- 
fits to accrue as a result to the general public. Walnut growing 
in California is confined mainly to the four counties of Los 
Angeles, Orange, Santa Barbara, and Ventura, all in the south- 
ern part of the State. 

Orange County reports 160,450 bearing trees and 92,725 non- 
bearing trees; acreage, 6,412 bearing and 3,709 nonbearing. 
Ventura County reports 168,416 bearing trees and 14,934 non- 
bearing trees; acreage, 6,736 bearing and 597 nonbearing. Santa 
Barbara reports 35,800 bearing and 22,600 nonbearing trees, 


The average price for the Inst 10 years f. o. b. California for walnuts 
has been $12.55 per hundredweight, or 12.55 cents per pound. From 
this price must be taken 7} per cent paid the brokers for selling and 
cash discount—$12.55 by 74 per cent equal $0.94; $12.55 minus $0.94 
equal $11.61. Thus 810 pounds, or 8.1 hundredweight, will bring to 
the grower $94.04—-$11.61 by 8.1 hundredweight equal $94.04. 


Average price for 10 years, 12.55 cents. 
The following estimate of cost of production is given: 


aie PNP agai y DA E eee de ey eS 1 ee $94. 01 


and its acreage is 1.432 bearing and 904 nonbearing. The total | Cuittration —.— per gere $20. 00 
acreage planted is 35,460. This is the table: Water and irrigation- ——— 0. 1.89 
FF Gh pera ta LE IIR Soden E Mae R | ESA 1.00 . 
F ae ee ma a A dow. 200 
Harvesting and marketing at 14 cents (810 nds)... 12,15 
Taxes on lands, trees, and improvements, $ at 2 per 
See ea SS ee ee ee et, 10. 00 
Total OUI a sence ys poet e Seen snenseneyaias 52. 65 


Average return per acre. 41.39 
Investment being $750 and returns 841.39, the rate upon investment 
equals $41.39 divided by $750 equals $0.055, or 5.5 per cent. 


As to the number employed in the industry and the class of 
people benefited by it, the brief has this to say: 


There has been shown to be in southern California an approxi- 
mation of 35,500 acres of land devoted to this industry. A very safe 
average to the individual grower is 15 acres, from which average we 
find that 1,800 individual farmers are sustained by walnut growing, and 
that 550 additional are striving in expectation of returns from this 
industry, making a total of 2,800 individual growers. These orchards 
very largely are homes for the grower and his family. We can feel 
safe in stating that at least 2,000 families are dependent upon this 
industry for a livelihood. With five persons to a family as an average, 
it can seen that fully 10,000 people are deeply related to the suc- 
cess of this industry. In addition to this there is taken from the 
gross returns large sums of money that are diverted into other branches 
of industry and trade. Due to the exigencies of harvest each farmer 
must employ numerous persons to gather the crop during the months 
of October and November; this cost for outside labor is estimated at 


The raising of the English walnut has also, as I understand, 
been taken up in Oregon and has there assumed considerable 
proportions, and this nut may be grown successfully in the 
Southern States, as experiments in Texas have proven. It is 
believed that there are not less than 5,000 additional acres 
of land in California now under irrigation adapted to the 
growing of walnuts. As showing the growth of the industry in 
my State and the effect of tariff legislation upon it, I quote 
from a brief of the walnut growers filed with the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House in defense of the present tariff. 
Speaking of the experiments made with different varieties of 
the walnuts and the advancement and growth of the industry, 
it is said: 


To better illustrate these changes we will take Into consideration 
the crops of certain years within these decades. The crop of 1888 was 
625 tons, all hard-shell or mission variety; the crop of 1892 was 1,250 
tons, one half being hard shell, the other half being soft shell; the 
crop of 1908 was 6,340 tons, one-fifth hard shell and four-fifths soft 
shell; the crop of 1910, 10,000 tons, practically no hard shell, about 
100 tons of budded nuts, the remainder soft shell. 

aoe 8,500 acres of nonbearing orchards are largely of a budded 
variety. 

These changes and advancements are costly in energy, time, and 
expense, and further commercial development of the industry and the 
maintenance of the present importance are to a large degree dependent 
upon the retention of the present tarif rate. 

The tariff rate upon walnuts dates from August 5, 1861, when a rate 
of 2 cents per pound was placed upon this commodity. This rate 
continued for nearly three years, when it was increased to 3 cents 
per pound, at which figure it continued, with the exception of from 
Angust 27, 1894, to July 24, 1897. during which time it was at 2 
cents per F On July 24. 1897, the rate was made at 3 cents 
per pound upon unshelled walnuts and 5 cents per pound upon 
shelled walnuts. Without question this protection has been one of the 

rincipal reasons for the development of the industry, and has also 

n one of considerable revenue to the Government. This is shown 
by the following table of the duties paid into the United States Treasury 
for the past five years: 


po: 

rate of $1.40 per hundredweight to Mississippi River points amount 
to $280,000. In addition to this, there is a ailing commission of Th 
per cent paid for distribution, amountin agon this tonnage to mora 
than $200,000. We find, tberefore, that 10, 

a living on the land alone and that $680,000 is paid out into other 
lines of industry as expense from a bearing acreage of 27.000 acres 
in one section of California. If all lines of farm produce could be 
made to provide per acre for as much employment and distribution 
of wages throughont the United States the per capita of returns from 
farm labor would be greatly increased. 


The following tables, coming from the same source, show the 
foreign imports of walnuts: 


Imports of walnuts into the United States. z 


Years ending June 30— 
Country of origin. 


Three conntries of South America, namely, Argentine Republic, 
Brazil, and Uruguay, have a tariff upon walnuts running from 1% cents | chile 
r pound to 25 cents per pound. ral countries of Eur aye a 80 

rif rate upon walnuts running from one-sixth of a cent in France 
to 21 cents per pound in Belgium. England, with a free entry, takes 
fully one-half of the entire exports from France. 

The total production of the season of 1910 in California was 
19,659,939 pounds. The number of bearing trees, from the report to 
the State board by county amore, was 675,166. Dividing the output 
in unds by the number of trees gives an average production per tree 
of 29+ pounds. For convenience we will use 30 pounds. Allowing 27 
trees to an acre, each acre on this average produced 810 pounds—30 
pounds by 27 equal 810. 


R Asiatic... 
Turkey in Asia..... 
Oceania, British... 


. 
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Imports of walnuts into the United States—Continued. 


256, 115 


Total (other small 
places 


included). |21, 684, 100/24, 917, 02832, 597, 502 28, 887, 110126, 157, 703/33, 641, 463 


12, 094, 005 
14, 829, 925 


made: 


888888 
n 


It can be readil 
United States to 
The followin 
countries for the 


seen that the countries importing walnuts into the 
e largest extent are France and Italy. 
table shows the amounts of nuts imported from all 
ears 1906 and 1910, inclusive, showing tonnage of 
unshelled nuts and tonnage of shelled nuts, with the average invoice 
prices at foreign ports of hag ones It also includes the duty paid to 
the United States Treasury Department. 
(Taken from the Yearly oY pact of Commerce and Nay 
United States, 1907; 1908, 1909, 1910, Tables 15 and 


ation of the 
6, 1911.) 


1906 (reported June 30, 
1907): 


1909 (reported June 30 
1010 5 


1,851, 408. 75 


These facts show, Mr. President, that foreign competition in 
walnuts is sharp and aggressive. The same elements of dif- 
ference in wages, freight, and other items, making up the cost 


of production and carrying to market, exist here as in the case 
of lemons and other California products, So, in this case, as 
in the others, if is the very simple question of destroying a- 
home Industry and giving ourselves over to the foreign pro- 
ducers. If it is believed that such a course will most benefit 
this country in the end, and that belief is justified, then this 
legislation may be defended. It is the question of sacrificing 
the few for the benefit of the many. Undoubtedly that is 
justifiable if the many are certainly going to be benefited in a 
degree sufficient to warrant the sacrifice of this important and 
growing industry, make the large sums of money invested in 
walnut growing a useless waste, and turn thousands of people 
out of employment. 

But does anybody believe that this reduction in the tariff on 
walnuts, that will take away the profits of the growers in my 
State, deprive them of their means of subsistence and all in- 
centive to extend the industry, thus adding to the prosperity of 
the country, will be compensated by benefits to others that can 
justify this crying injustice to the domestie walnut growers? 

Mr. President, I do not believe it. I do not believe anybody 
else will believe it when they consider conscientiously and dis- 
passionately the cold and unalterable facts. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator passes from his 
discussion of the duty on walnuts, can he tell us at what age 
the trees become bearing? 

Mr. WORKS. No; I am not able to state exactly, but I 
think it is later than in the case of the lemon or the orange. 
They are trees of slow growth. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is a matter of several years? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And in the meantime the man who 
engages in the business must carry his initial Investment with- 
out any return whatever upon it? 

Mr. WORKS. Les; certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator called attention to the 
number of acres that are in bearing trees, and the number of 
acres of nonbearing trees. I presume all of the nonbearing 
trees in the course of a few years will become bearing? 

Mr. WORKS. They will not bear until several years have 
elapsed. Of course, meantime that is purely idle capital that is 
making nothing. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have taken up only a few of 
the industries of my State that will be affected by the proposed 
changes in the tariff. I could not in justice to Senators consume 
their time or delay final action on the bill by taking up all of 
them in detail. 

The framers of this bill have allowed none of the important 
industries of my State to escape. Almonds not shelled are re- 
duced from 4 to 8 cents, olives under existing law are taxed 
25 cents per gallon in bottles containing less than 5 gallons, 
and 15 cents in larger quantities. This bill imposes a tariff 
of 15 cénts straight, thus allowing the higher qualities of this 
product shipped in bottles to eome in for the same duty as the 
lower shipped in bulk. Olive oil, “not specially provided for,” 
is reduced from 40 to 20 cents per gallon, and in bottles of 
capacity of less than 5 gallons from 50 to 30 cents per gallon; 
pineapples in bulk are reduced from $8 to $5 per 1,000; prunes 
from 2 cents to 1 cent a pound; raisins from 24 to 2 cents a 
pound; walnuts, not shelled, from 3 cents to 2 cents, and shelled 
from 5 cents to 4 cents a pound; lemons from 14 cents to 0.38 
cent a pound; oranges, olives, and grapefruit from 1 to 4 cent 
a pound; tungsten-bearing ores, raw wool and wool wastes, 
and leather band, bend or belting, rough leather, and sole 
leather, and so forth, are placed on the free list. 

Mr. President, every one of these are California products and 
enterprises. If this wholesale reduction of tariffs on these 
important products of the State are carried through, with the 
disaster that is bound to follow to some of the most important 
of them, the people of California must ever hold the Demo- 
cratic Party in grateful remembrance. Doubtless some of them 
will turn the other cheek, but most of them who can distin- 
guish between right and wrong and are not blinded by sub- 
missive and unquestioning partisanship will resent this unjust 
encroachment on their existing condition of prosperity and con- 
tentment in a way that can not be misunderstood. 

EXECUTIVE CONTROL OF LEGISLATION. 

Mr. President, there is another phase of the question that, 
to my mind, is more serious and threatening than the enact- 
ment of an ill-advised and injurious tariff law. It is the influ- 
ence of the executive branch of the Government and the secret 
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caucus on the framing and enactment of the laws of the country. 
I have had reason to express my views upon this question on 
another occasion and under another administration. I had 
hoped that there would be no occasion to refer fo it again. My 
disposition to condemn such influence as affecting the conduct 
of public affairs is not founded upon any jealousy, as a Member 
of this body, of the encroachments of the executive upon the 
legislative branch of the Government. That is a matter of 
small moment, as it affects the individual Members of this body. 
It goes far deeper than that. It affects the integrity of any 
law Congress may enact and may be the stepping-stone to a 
conflict between these two important departments of the Govern- 
ment and some time imperil the free institutions of the Republic. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that if it were not for the 
infinence of the executive branch of the Government, directed 
at the lawmaking power, and the coercive effect of the secret 
political cayeus, the passage of this bill through either branch 
of Congress would have been possible. I take it for granted it 
will pass this body substantially as it was framed in advance. 
This, if newspaper accounts are to be credited, was done by a 
committee of Democrats and a Democratic President, or with 
the mutual agreement or concurrence of the two. It has been 
asserted and has been very generally believed that the Presi- 
dent insisted that certain provisions should go into the bill and 
that other of its provisions are a compromise of views as be- 
tween the President and Democratic members of the committee 
and the Democratic caucus. So, in any comments I may make 
on this phase of the question I will assume that the President 
of the United States aided in framing the bill and is using his 
powerful influence to have it passed in the form approved by 
him and known to have his approval. Added to this comes the 
political caucus that adopts the bill in the form desired by the 
President. The bill, as thus indorsed, is not satisfactory to 
many even of the dominant party. Its adoption and support 
by the majority party is the result of presidential and caucus 
influence combined, The President lets it be known that he 
desires the passage of the bill. The party leaders, in caucus, 
insist that this is an administration measure and that Demo- 
crats must stand by the administration and this secures its 
adoption in caucus. That is one step. Then, when the Dill 
comes up for consideration it is insisted that it was agreed upon 
in caucus and is a party measure and Democrats must stand 
by the party. And they do. It is not a matter of individual 
conscience, reason, or judgment. A man under oath must 
forego his own conscientious convictions and Judgment and 
vote with his party or come into disfavor and be branded as an 
apostate and betrayer of his party. The President commits 
himself beyond recall to a bill not yet introduced and without 
having heard the presentation of their views by the legislative 
representatives of the States where vital interests and impor- 
tant industries are to be affected by it. 

Thus we have a bill agreed upon and marked for final passage 
upon consideration only by a few men of one party, concurred 
in by the President acting with representatives of this one 
` party. This comes in part from the pernicious doctrine that 
the President is the leader of his party instead of, or as well 
as, the President of the whole people. The two are utterly 
inconsistent when it comes to the making of laws. Having 
committed himself to the measure in advance, we hear of the 
remarkable spectacle of distinguished Members of this body 
of his own party going to the White House and pleading with 
the President of the United States to consent that Congress may 
so modify the bill as to afford some protection to one of the 
great industries of their States. 

Let us not delude ourselves by declaring that the President 
is an American citizen; that as such he has the same right to 
assert and maintain his views as has any other citizen. It is 
not the man or the citizen, Woodrow Wilson, that speaks, 
however potent or persuasive his personal influence as a mere 
citizen might be that is brought to bear here. It is the great 
office of President of the United States that asserts and main- 
tains—even commands—that this bill shall pass. No one 
doubts that the President is actuated by the purest motives, 
the highest sense of duty, and the most lofty patriotism, But 
we can not conceal from ourselves that this great power to 
mold and fashion legislation and coerce its enactment may 
sometime fall into unworthy, unpatriotic, even treasonable 


hands, and, if it does, revolution may follow and this beneficent 
Government of ours be disrupted. We may say such an outcome 
is impossible; that our people are not subject to wild and un- 
governable passion, and the foundations of government are too 
solid and enduring to be shaken, and the patriotism of the 
people of the Nation too sincere and earnest to be subject to 
the temptations of gain by treason and revolution. 


But, sir, we had our Civil War. Some of us still hold in 
memory the horrors of that time, the lives that were lost, the 
homes made desolate, the tears and anguish of the mothers and 
wives whose husbands and sons were lost in that sanguinary 
conflict, the cruel destruction of property, the broken and 
maimed—some of whom are still with us—and the bitterness 
and hatred it engendered, some of Which still remains. Let us 
hope it may be far distant; let us hope and believe it may never 
come; but the time may come when this great power in the 
executive department to rule and control Congress—a power not 
given by law and wholly illegitimate, but established by the 
silent and unauthorized acquiescence of the people and their 
lawful representatives—may bring the institutions of this Re- 
public, the greatest and most beneficent government on earth, 
into deadly peril and to possible overthrow. ‘Typical of the 
sentiment that upholds this change of the relations of the Ex- 
ecutive and legislative departments of government is the fol- 
lowing from a well-known newspaper correspondent, published 
lately in one of the leading journals of the country: 


It is typical, not only of the chan relations existin 
President and Congress, but also of the greater 2 the ident now 
occupies as the direct representative of tne poop: „ that he insisted upon 
his right to take part in tariff making. ether for good or evil, the 
Constitution has been amended by the people themselves, and not 
through the machinery of convention or the legislatures, 


* * * * * 

The position in which the President has been placed by the silent 
revision of the Constitution is this: The President must be able to 
formulate a policy, and payee formulated it he must make Congress 
execute it; if Congress is rebellious, the duty of the President is to put 
down rebellion; if force is necessary, he must obtain it as he woul a 
volunteer army required to quell insurrection—that is, by an appeal to 
the poama to come forward and do service. If Congress is mutinous 
the President has only to appeal to the people to be sustained, and the 
support will not be withheld if what the President advocates has popu- 
lar approval Congress docs not dare contumaciously to op he 
President, unless it feels very sure that the people are with 1 rather 
than with the President. 


So in the estimation of this well-informed writer the people 
have so amended the Constitution as to vest in the President the 
power to coerce Congress to do his bidding and to call upon 
the people to support him if Congress proves to be independent 
enough to do its duty as it sees it in spite of executive influ- 
ence. The specious and insidious plea is made in justification 
of this usurpation of power that the people are supreme, that 
they made the Constitution and it is theirs, and that therefore 
they may change, modify, and construe it at will. Concurrent 
with this is the claim that the people may, in any form they 
choose to adopt, irrespective of and without regard to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, override, modify, or reverse the deci- 
sions of the courts, and coupled with it is a growing suspicion 
of and want of confidence in the courts and disrespect for their 
decisions most alarming in its tendencies. Unfortunately we 
have weak and, on rare occasions, corrupt judges. But as a 
body they are as pure, high-minded, and patriotic as any class 
of citizens or any department of the Government. Their duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities are fixed and imposed by the 
Constitution. They can not be taken away by indirection or the 
destruction of the public confidence in that important arm of 
the Government. 

The tendency of latter-day politics is to exalt the executive 
at the expense of the legislative and judicial power of the Gov- 
ernment and make the President the master and ruler of them 
all and the master and not the servant of the whole people. It 
is an unwarranted and dangerous tendency. Every public of- 
ficial, however exalted, is only the servant of the people and 
should at all times be subject to their control and subservient 
to their will in conformity to the Constitution and laws of the 
country; and each department of the Government, if its institu- 
tions are to be preserved, must be kept within the limitations 
of its powers as fixed by the Constitution. When the people 
desire to change this just distribution and limitations of the 
powers of the several, or any of the departments, it must, if the 
Government is to stand, be done by amendment of the Constitu- 
tion in the manner provided by law, and not by mere public 
sentiment, however expressed. The Constitution can not be 
umended, varied, or construed by public sentiment, except as 
that sentiment is crystallized and formulated in the manner pro- 
vided by law and written into the Constitution itself. 

Mr. President, if this bill is passed it will not be by the 
willing and voluntary consent of a majority of this body. It 
will be the result. in part, of outside influences that should 
never enter into the deliberations or acts of Congress. The 
Constitution provides: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 


of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House o 
Representatives, 


between the 
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That instrument further provides that “the executive power 
shall be vested in the President of the United States of 
America.“ The President is also made Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. It is further provided: 


He shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the 


state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary t. 

This is the only power vested in the President in respect of 
the making of laws. There is no warrant in the Constitution 
for his participation in the formation or passage of laws or the 
exercise of any influence on legislation beyond that of recom- 
mending to the consideration of the lawmaking power such 
measures as he shall judge necessary or expedient. In addition 
to this he is given the power to restrain the enactment of laws 
that he believes should not be enacted, by the veto power. But 
his veto is not conclusive. The bill may be passed by a two- 
thirds vote notwithstanding his veto. This is the extent of his 
power to act upon or influence legislation. To go beyond it is 
to exceed his constitutional powers and to infringe upon the 
very spirit of that great instrument. 

I am glad to be strongly supported in my views on this im- 
portant subject by a plank im the platform of the Democratic 
Party. In 1904 that party made this very proper and com- 
mendable declaration of principles: 

EXECUTIVE USURPATION.. 

We favor the nomination and election of a President imbued with 
the principles of the Constitution who will set his face sternly against 
Executive usurpation of legislative and judicial functions, whe T that 
usurpation be veiled un the guise of Executive con of 
existing laws or whether it take refuge in the tyrant’s plea of — — 
sity or * wisdom, 

The practicable application of this patriotic declaration was 
never more needed than right now. 

Mr. President, I have approached this subject with reluc- 
tance and purely from a sense of duty. I expressed similar 
views during the last administration. I have the greatest re- 
spect and esteem for the present incumbent of the great office 
of President of the United States, as I had also for his prede- 
cessor in office. I believe in the integrity and sincerity of his 
purpose to serve the people and the country to their very best 
interests. But, sir, this can not deter me from expressing my 
views on a question so serious and far-reaching in its conse- 
quences. It makes the situation only the more alarming that 
one of such high ideals and patriotic purposes should do any- 
thing that can reasonably be construed to be a usurpation of 
power or an infringement of the Constitution that may some- 
time be appealed to as a precedent by one less conscientious 
and patriotic. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Martine, N. J. ea bg reba 
Bacon .Hitcheock Norris Smith, G 
Bankhead Holts Oliver Smith, S. 8 
Borah Hughes Page Smoot 
Bradley James Perkins penig 
Brađy Johnson, Me. Pittman Stone 
Brandegee Johnston, Ala. Poindexter Sutherland 
PARE 3 eee — . — 

ryan enyon Ran ompson 
Burton Kern Robinson Thornton 
Catron La Follette parently Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Shafroth Townsend 
Crawfo Lea Sheppard Vardaman 
Dillingham Lewis Sherman Warren 
Fall Lippitt Shields Weeks 
Gallinger McLean Shively Williams 
Goff Martin, Va. Simmons Works 


Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SurH] is absent from the city on business. He is paired with 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED}. I desire this 
announcement to stand on all votes to-day. 

Mr. BRYAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is absent on public business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BurteraH] on account of IIIness, 
and will not repeat the announcement during the present legis- 
lative day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is no Senator on 
this side of the Chamber prepared to continue the general dis- 
cussion of the bill. I will ask the Senator from North Carolina 
if any Senator on that side of the Chamber is ready to 
proceed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no Senator on this side of the 
Chamber who is prepared to make a set speech to-day. We 


are ie ready to take up the schedules of the bill, Mr. 
resident. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I think the reading of the bill had 
better be continued. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the Secretary proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the Sec- 
retary will resume the iar grees of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, beginning 
on page 9, paragraph 37. 

E VICE PRESIDENT. EDA pending amendment will be 
stat 

The SECRETARY. On page 9, paragraph 37, line 18, after the 
first word “ gums,” it is proposed by the Committee on Finance 
to insert the words not specially provided for in this section.” 
Mr. Smoor has moved, as an amendment to paragraph 37, line 
17, after the word “gums,” to strike out the words amber 
and amberoid, unmanufactured, or crude gum, not specially 
provided for in this section, $1 per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; the question is on the amendment to 
ne 5 proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
MOOT]. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the com- 


mittee have the right of perfection before the amendment, which 


takes in the first clause of the paragraph. The question is on 


agreeing to the amendment as proposed by the committee. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and the amendment 


is agreed to. Now the question is on the amendment proposed 


by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning in line 19, of 
the same paragraph, as follows: 

Arabic, or senegal, Sa AP lait pen camphor, crude, natural, 1 
cent per pound; camp and synthetic, 5 cents per pound. 

Mr. BURTON. I move in lines 19 and 20, to strike out the 
words “camphor, crude, natural, 1 cent per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 9, in paragraph 37, lines 19 and 20, 
it is proposed to strike out the words “ camphor, crude, natural, 
1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, this provision is an illustra- 
tion of the policy adopted in this bill relating to numerous 
items. This is an article which in its erude form is not manu- 
factured in this country. It has been the general policy in our 
tariff legislation for years to exempt that class of products 
from duty and to impose duties on the manufactured product; 
and I may say, Mr. President, that is in accordance with the 
policy of almost every advanced country. 

Crude camphor ts not found in the United States. Several 
years since the Agricultural Department reported that there 
was a prospect of providing it in the State of Florida, but I 
think the experiments have not proved successful. Under the 
existing tariff law crude camphor is free from duty, while the 
refined carries a duty of 6 cents a pound. It is proposed in 
the pending bill to reduce the duty on the refined camphor from 
6 cents to 5 cents a pound and to impose a duty of 1 cent per 
pound on the crude article. 

This is not a luxury, but it is an article in very common use, 
and one which is very largely consumed. It is especially de- 
sirable that it be made in this country, so that under regula- 
tions relating to purity and quality the manufactured article 
should be under inspection, so that we may know whether it is 
good or bad. 

There is another feature of special application here. There 
is one country that has a practical monopoly of the supply of 
camphor. The value of camphor exported from Japan in the 
year 1911 was $1,570,000. The value of that exported from 
Formosa, a dependency of Japan, was $1,750,000. Crude cam- 
phor is.a Government monopoly, and it is possible by official 
action to determine the price at which it will be sold. 

Mr. President, a diminishing of the protective duty will tend 
to destroy—certainly very seriously to hamper—the refining of 
camphor in this country. No good purpose can be subserved by 
so diminishing the duty. It will not only injure the industry, 
but it will deprive us of the opportunity to ascertain whether 
the quality is good or not and to transfer the manufacture to 
the country in which the crude article is obtained. 

I may say that according to the statistics it would seem 
that we are far and away the largest consumers of camphor; 
that we consume probably one-sixth, and possibly one-fifth, of 
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the supply of the whole world, and I wish to enter my decided 
protest against this change in duties. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the effect of the change 
in this bill is to reduce the duty on the manufactured product 
and place a duty upon the raw material? 

Mr. BURTON. That is right. The present duty on the 
manufactured product is 6 cents a pound. This bill proposes to 
reduce it to 5 cents a pound. There is now no duty on the 
crude camphor; but this bill imposes a duty of a cent a pound on 
that article. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, what would be the effect of the change 
which the Senator from Ohio proposes? 

Mr. BURTON. It would be to strike out the duty on crude 
camphor and leaye the duty on the refined camphor, as it is 
here, it being the policy of the bill to make reductions. 
Whether or not I agree with that, I think the manufacturers 
ought to stand the reduction from 6 cents a pound to 5 cents a 

und. 
gry BORAH. In other words, the effect of the Senator's 
amendment would be to take the tax off the raw material? 

Mr. BURTON. To remove the tax from the raw material; 
and I take it we will be compelled to acquiesce in the reduction 
of the duty on the refined. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would it not be better to have a duty of 4 cents a pound 
on the refined article and make the crude camphor free than to 
have a cent a pound on the crude and 5 cents on the refined? 

Mr. BURTON. As a trade proposition, I should think it 
would be; but I do not wish to take the responsibility of sug- 
gesting reductions on manufactured products where the pro- 
tective quality is taken away. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What is the ad valorem rate on the refined? 

Mr. BURTON. On refined camphor the duty, according to 
the yalues last year, was 16.1 per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; it is not an excessive duty at all. 

Mr. BURTON. That is on a basis of 6 cents. The reduction 
to the rate proposed in this bill would make it 13.64 per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is on a basis of 5 cents. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Is this a raw material that is produced in 
this country? 

Mr. BURTON. Not at all; as I stated a few mements ago. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, I suppose a duty was put on as a reye- 
nue proposition. 

Mr. BURTON. Strictly; and I want to repeat what I said a 
few moments ago, that I know of no country which has a well- 
adjusted tariff system that imposes duties on the raw material 
of this nature produced outside of the country. It is a class of 
duties which the whole tendency of tariff legislation has been 
against. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, however, it is a recognition 
on a small scale of the doctrine of free raw materials for which 
the Senator is contending. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; free raw materials where the raw ma- 
terial is not produced in this country. That is as far as it 
goes in this particular case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is one other point to 
which I desire to call the Senator’s attention in relation to 
crude camphor. As the Senator from Ohio has said, it is 
absolutely under the control of the Japanese Government. The 
Japanese Government puts the price just high enough so that 
synthetic camphor can not be manufactured to take the place 
of the natural camphor. In other words, Germany manu- 
factures synthetic camphor. If the Japanese Government 
raises the price above what synthetic camphor can be made 
for, then, of course, this country could import the synthetic 
camphor, which is just as good as the crude camphor; but if 
we put 1 cent a pound duty upon the crude camphor, the 
Japanese Government will immediately add that 1 cent a pound 
to the price of all the crude camphor that comes into this 
country. 

Mr. BORAH. And if we take that 1 cent off the raw material, 
it is Just that much more protection to the manufacturer. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. So it is about six one way and half a dozen 
the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is if the 1 cent is not added to the price. 
I wish to say now that these who import camphor have always 
to enter into the contract to do so at least a year ahead, and 
the Japanese Government has already given notice that in the 


contracts that are to be made this coming year, if a duty is 
imposed upon crude camphor, an additional charge to cover 
that duty will be added to the price quoted to-day. So the 
Senator from Idaho can plainly see that the manufacturer in 


this country is not going to receive any advantage, but that 


if we put 1 cent a pound on crude camphor, the Japanese Goy- 
ernment will get an increased price to that amount. Under the 
estimated importations, 1 cent a pound will amount to $23,000. 
In other words, if a duty of 1 cent a pound is put upon camphor, 
the Japanese Government will receive $23,000 additional. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, referring to the discussion 
last night in regard to the duty on potato dextrine, I desire to 
inquire of the Senator from Maine why the duty is maintained 
on potato starch and dextrine made from potato starch. Why 
are they not put on the free list? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I am willing to 
answer the Senator’s question, but we are discussing another 
matter, camphor, at present, and would it not be best to first 
dispose of the amendment which is now before us? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The item to which I refer is contained in 
the same paragraph, is it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes; but the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Burton] has offered an amendment striking cut the duty 
on crude camphor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I will wait 
until that is disposed of, although dextrine is part of the same 
paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the duty upon crude 
camphor is proposed by the committee simply as a revenue duty. 
I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio to the fact that 
in the present bill, in many instances, duties are placed upon 
articles not produced here. In the very next paragraph a duty 
of 10 cents per pound is placed upon chicle, which is not pro- 
duced in this country at all, but is imported from Mexico, Hon- 
duras, and Central America. 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator will allow me, chicle is used 
almost exclusively for the manufacture of chewing gum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. But it is not produced in this 
country. ? 

Mr. BURTON. It rests on a very different basis from cam- 
phor, which has a very great variety of uses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. All through the bill there will be 
found other instances than chicle where there is a duty 
assessed upon articles not produced in this country. 

Mr. BURTON, Yes, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me again, I am perfectly aware of that fact. I do not 
know that this is the worst illustration of what I regard as 
an utterly erroneous policy, but it is an illustration of the 
plan of imposing a duty on a crude material] not made in this 
country, but which is used here to a very large extent, and is 
also manufactured in this country. I do not think there is 
any economic policy relating to the tariff that is any worse. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The duty laid here is for the pur- 
pose of producing a revenue, and it will yield considerable 
revenue. The duty upon refined camphor has been fixed at 
5 cents per pound, allowing a differential of about 3} cents per 
pound, making some allowance for shrinkage in conversion. 
So there is a manufacturing margin of at least 31 cents per 
pound in the manufacture of refined camphor. We do not be- 
lieve there is any industry engaged in refining camphor that 
can not refine it with that margin of 3} cents per pound. 

Mr. BURTON. I dislike to interrupt the Senator from Maine 
so many times, but it seems to me his figures are slightly in 
error in that regard. One pound of the crude camphor pro- 
duces about eighty-five one-hundredths of a pound of the re- 
fined article; suppose we say eight hundred and seventy-five 
one-thousandths. So the difference in cost—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I said “about 31“; which would 
not be far out of the way, making some allowance for shrink- 
age, as I stated. 

Mr. BURTON. One pound of the crude camphor will not 
produce more than about seven-eighths of a pound of the re- 
fined camphor. So if you take the price of the crude camphor 
here at, say, 28 cents, that would make the cost of the refined 
camphor 32 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It seems to me the difference 
stated by the Senator from Ohio is net very material. 

“In answer to the suggestion that the Japanese Government 
has control of the natural camphor, that is true. But the 


Germans have brought down the price of natural camphor by 
making camphor synthetically; and, as said by the Senator 
from Utah, the natural camphor is maintained at a price at 
which the Germans can not manufacture it synthetically and 
export it to this country. Nevertheless, the ability on the 
part of the Germans to manufacture camphor synthetically 
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stands as a protection, not only to this country but to all the 
world, against overcharges by the Japanese Government. 

We are reliably informed that the manufacturers and refiners 
in Japan pay for camphor the same price that is charged to 
Americans who import it. For that reason we feel that the 
duty of 1 cent a pound upon crude camphor is justifiable as 
a revenue duty, and that the cut in the duty upon refined 
camphor from 6 cents to 5 cents a pound, in view of the fact that 
there has been a cut in the duty upon celluloid and manufac- 
tures of celluloid, is a relative reduction which should be made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Being not at all familiar with this sub- 
ject, I wish to ask the Senator from Maine why synthetic 
camphor may not be made in this country as well as in Germany? 
Is there any reason that makes it impossible for us to manu- 
facture it here? Is the cost excessive, or what is the reason? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, from the investigation I have been able to give to 
the matter, that I deplore exceedingly the fact that the American 
chemists have not been able to keep pace with the German 
chemists. The Germans have learned to make indigo synthet- 
ically, and even salicylic acid. They have learned to make 
camphor synthetically, and also vanilla, I am informed. In 
this country, either because we are not so patient and willing 
to make the painstaking, laborious investigations which the 
German chemists make, or perhaps because we want to make 
money too fast and are not willing to await the results of 
science, we have not made the advance which the German 
chemists have made. f 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been a matter of wonderment to 
me that our chemists should not keep pace with the chemists 
of Germany in these matters; and yet it has occurred to me that 
we are decidedly behind Germany in reference to the manu- 
facture of ‘several articles synthetically. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That is most certainly true. With 
the abundant natural resources at hand here we should utilize 
them, particularly the coal-tar products, which we do not 
utilize. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, inasmuch as there are a num- 
ber of items in the bill that have been treated as the par- 
ticular item of camphor has been treated, perhaps it would be 
as well for me to make a short statement with reference to 
the objects and purposes of the House committee and the 
Senate committee in that connection. 

The Senate committee might have reduced the duty upon 
refined camphor 2 cents a pound; and if that had been done, I 
do not think there would have been any particular complaint. 
Sc far as my information is concerned, there would have been 
an ample manufacturing margin, and no man engaged in refin- 
ing camphor in this country would have been injured by such a 
reduction. 

The House committee and the Senate committee chose, rather 
than to do that, to reduce the duty upon finished and refined 
camphor 1 cent per pound and to impose a new duty of 1 cent 
per pound upon crude camphor, thus, in a way, putting 1 cent 
into the Treasury and 1 cent into the pockets of the people 
and putting upon the industry a burden of taxation to the 
extent of $23,000 per annum. ; 

It will he found that there are a number of items in the bill 
which have been treated in that way; and that was the object 
and purpose of the House and Senate committees in so treating 
them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton J. 

Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
Son] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. McCumsper’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. McCumper] is neces- 
sarily away from the city. He is paired with the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. NEWLaAN DSJ. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 
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Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the day with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 
I make this announcement for the day. 

- Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. He 
is absent. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WARREN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] so that he may stand paired with 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. As he has not voted, I 
withhold my vote. If he were here to vote, I should vote“ nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Towxsxkxp!] is detained on important busi- 
ness sf the Senate. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer the general pair which I have with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] to the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Bradley Crawford La Follette Poindexter 
Brady Cummins Lippitt Sherman 
Brandegee Dillingham Lodge Smoot 
Bristow Gallinger McLean Sutherland 
Burton Goff Norris Warren 
Clapp Gronna Oliver 
Clark, Wyo, Jones Page 
Colt Kenyon Perkins 
NAYS—45. 
Ashurst Kern Ransdell Smith. S. C. 
con Lane Reed Stone 
Bankhead Lea Robinson Swanson 
rah Lewis Sauisbury Thomas 
Bryan Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Chamberlain Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Myers Shields Tillman 
Hollis O'Gorman Shively Vardaman 
Hughes Overman Simmons Walsh 
James Owen Smith, Ariz, 
Johnson. Me. Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Burleigh Fletcher Newlands Townsend 
Catron ore Penrose Weeks 
Chilton Hitehcock Root Williams 
Culberson Jackson Smith. Mich. Works 
du Pont McCumber Stephenson 
Fall Nelson Sterling 


So Mr. Burton’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: I wish to ask the Senator from 
Kansas his indulgence for a moment, as I am obliged to leave 
the Senate Chamber and go back to cummittee work. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I came in while the roll was being called on the 
last vote, and when my name was called I voted, forgetting for 
the moment I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Suir nl. My attention was not called to it until this moment. 
All that I can do now is to make the explanation that I voted 
through inadvertence and express my regret for having done so. 

Mr. BACON subsequently said: Mr. President, I hope I may 
be permitted to state that on the last vote, upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], I voted 
inadvertently, not knowing that the Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Netson] was not present. I left the Chamber before his 
name was called, and I did not know of his absence. My vote 
would not have changed the result, but I think it proper that I 
should make this statement. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 37, page 9, line 21, after the words “ per pound,” to 
strike out “ chicle, 20 cents per pound; dextrine, burnt starch, 
or British gum, dextrine substitutes, and soluble or chemically 
treated starch, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound“ and to insert, 
“ chicle, crude, 15 cents per pound; refined or advanced in value 
by drying, straining, or any other process or treatment whatever 
beyond that essential to the proper packing, 20 cents per pound; 
dextrine made from potato starch or potato flour, 14 cents per 
pound; dextrine, not otherwise provided for, burnt starch, or 
British gum, dextrine substitutes, and soluble or chemically 
treated starch, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire now to renew the 
question I asked the Senator in charge of the bill before the 
last amendment was disposed of. That is, Why was the duty 
fixed at a cent and a half per pound on dextrine made from 
potato starch or potato flour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the evidence before 
us satisfied us that the cost of making potato starch is greater 
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than that of making the other kinds of starch, and also that 
there is a good deal of competition in the manufacture of potato 
starch. It is not a starch that is used for focd. It is a starch 
that is largely used by the textile manufacturers, particularly 
the cotton manufacturers, in starching their goods. It differs 
from cornstarch and the other kinds of starch. The importa- 
tions under the present rate of 14 cents per pound are quite 
large. I have forgotten just what they are. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand, then, that in fixing the duty 
the Senator took into consideration the cost of producing this 
starch. Was that the attitude of the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The duty was fixed in the first 
instance by the Ways and Means Committee. The bill came to 
us with a duty of 1 cent per pound upon potato starch and one- 
half cent per pound upon the other kinds of starch. Upon read- 
ing the discussion in the House and also before the Ways and 
Means Committee, the testimony seemed to be sufficient to war- 
rant that distinction in the duty; and the committee felt that 
the Ways and Means Committee had acted wisely in making 
that distinction. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The duty fixed by the Ways and Means 
Committee on this dextrine was three-fourths of 1 cent a 
pound. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I spoke of the duty upon the 
potato starch, which I understood the Senator to inquire about. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was inquiring of dextrine made from 
potato starch. The Committee on Ways and Means fixed a 
duty of three-quarters of a cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator the duty 
on dextrine followed the duty on different kinds of starch. If 
the dextrine is made from cornstarch or from any other kind 
besides potato starch it bears a duty of three-fourths of a cent 
a pound. If made from the potato starch, because potato 
starch is dutiable at a cent a pound, the duty upon the dextrine 
made from that starch is made to bear a higher rate of duty 
so as to make the duties relative. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand the Senator’s explanation 
of this increase in the duty on dextrine made from potato starch 
over the House bill from three-quarters of a cent a pound to a 
cent and a half a pound, it is in order to restore the compen- 
satory advantage which the dextrine made from potato starch 
ought to have since the potato starch carries a duty of a cent a 
pound. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes. Whether you call it a compen- 
satory duty or what you call it, it is a manufacturing margin be- 
tween the product and the raw material from which it is made. 
Through the bill there has been this differential carried. There 
is a higher rate of duty, I think, in nearly every instance, as a 
general plan, on the finished product than upon the raw mate- 
rial from which it was made, with a differential. 

Mr. BRISTOW. In the present law the duty on potato starch 
is a cent and a half a pound, and the duty on dextrine made 
from potato starch is a cent and a half a pound. That is, the 
duty on the starch and the dextrine in the present law is the 


same. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Oh, no; I have said several times 
that the duty on potato starch is a cent a pound. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is in the House bill; but in the pres- 
ent law, I say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In the present law? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is a cent and a half. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do not recall it. I think we 
have it here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is what itis. It is a cent and a half a 
pound on starch and on dextrine made from the starch. Now, 
I wanted to inquire if complaints had come to the committee 
that the manufacturers of dextrine needed an additional protec- 
tion over that given the starch, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Oh, yes; there was complaint made, 
and it was discussed upon the floor of the House. It was said 
that there should be this differential. Our attention was called 
to the fact that the Ways and Means Committee had made a 
mistake, that they had put the duty upon the dextrine at a 
lower rate than the duty upon the raw material out of which it 
was made. Also, the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horts] appeared for somebody, and we had some communica- 
tions. I think a brief was printed from some of the manufac- 
turers in Massachusetts who called attention to that fact. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I can understand that the duty on the dex- 
trine should not be less than the duty on the starch, but the 
present law—that is, the Payne-Aldrich Act—fixes the same 
duty on the starch and on the dextrine and makes no differential 
in favor of the dextrine. What I wanted to find out was why 
the Committee on Finance now thinks that dextrine should have 
half a cent a pound more protection than the starch, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator, Mr. 
President, that the duty upon the dextrine made from other 
kinds of starch is three-quarters of a cent a pound. The duty 
upon other kinds of starch is half a cent a pound. There is an 
increase in the duty of 50 per cent between the dextrine and the 
raw material from which it is made. We made the same dif- 
ferential here in the case of dextrine made from potato starch. 
The duty upon the potato starch being a cent a pound, we made 
the duty upon dextrine made from potato starch a cent and 
a half a pound, 50 per cent more, just as in the case of the other 
kind of dextrine. i 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why does the Senator think that the rates 
of the Payne-Aldrich law should be maintained on dextrine 
made from potato starch and that no duty whatever should be 
imposed on potatoes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I myself hardly see the materiality 
of the question. I last night gave the Senator my personal 
opinion. We are not dealing with that schedule here or the 
duty on potatoes. But I will say further, that the farmers who 
find a market for their potatoes at these starch factories, as I 
said yesterday, can sell their culls and small potatoes, the 
refuse potatoes, at those factories, and sometimes when the 
price of potatoes has been so low that it would not pay to ship 
even marketable potatoes from the State of Maine to the mar- 
ket it of course has been to the advantage of the farmers to 
find that they could have those potatoes converted into starch. 
I am very sure that many of the farmers in that section of my 
State where there are starch factories are interested in the 
maintenance of these factories. They furnish them a place to 
dispose of their small potatoes, as I said, which are not mar- 
ketable. I have no very intimate knowledge of the situation, | 
but in a general way I know that to be true. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, the object of increasing this duty is 
to enable the manufacturers of dextrine to increase the price’ 
of their commodity? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It was to make as far as possible 
the rates of the tariff bill uniform. When our atfention was 
called to the fact that dextrine made from one kind of starch 
received a differential it seemed to us that the argument of 
those who appeared before us was sound; that some differential | 
should be given in the case of dextrine made from potato 
starch. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The theory upon which the committee has 
proceeded, as I understand it, is that a duty increases the 
price of the commodity upon which the duty is imposed. There- 
fore, a duty of a cent and a half a pound on dextrine made from 
potato starch will increase the price of that product when it 
is sold here in our country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. And also I may suggest there are 
quite large importations of potato starch, and the duty will 
provide a revenue. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. I have not gone inte the question as 
to whether or not a cent and a half protection on the dextrine 
made from potato starch is necessary. The point that has 
attracted my attention is the discrimination. In the present 
law there is no differential in favor of the dextrine starch and 
farmers have the benefit of a duty of 25 cents per bushel on 
the potatoes from which these products are made. Now, if the 
duty of a cent a pound on starch is an advantage to the manu- 
facturer of potato starch and enables him to sell his product in 
the American market for more money than otherwise he could 
sell it for, if it protects him from destructive foreign competi- 
tion, which the Senator indicates it is necessary to do, if such 
a duty is necessary and is not excessive, I am not going to 
object to it. I have not taken up that phase of it to see 
whether it is or not. But if the purpose of imposing the duty 
on starch that is made from the potatoes is to increase the 
price of the commodity so that the manufacturers may get a 
better price for what they manufacture, I want to know why 
it is not fair and just to impose a duty on the potatoes which 
the farmer produces and sells to the manufacturer who con- 
verts those potatoes into the starch and the dextrine. Is it, 
not just to treat the farmer from the same point of view and | 
apply to his labor and to his production the same law and the 
same principle? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, it seems to me we 
are entering upon another field of discussion in that matter. 
We will reach that when we reach the agricultural schedule, 
but here when we are dealing with dextrine made from differ- | 
ent kinds of starch the question which the Senator raises is 
aside and does not at present concern the Senate in its consid- 
eration of this schedule. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me, I can not 
see that it is not pertinent to this question, because the Senator 
knows that when the price of potatoes is low the starch factory 
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furnishes a market to the grower of potatoes which he other- 
wise would not have. I readily see that it is to his interest to 
have these starch factories there. But it is also to his interest 
to have a protective duty when times are dull with him and 
the price of his product is low, in order that his labor may be 
protected from the same character of competition which the 
manufactured product is protected from. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. As long as the Senator has raised 
that point, I want to ask him a question. In his great State of 
Kansas the farmers raise a great deal of corn. The present 
law carries a rate of 15 cents a bushel on corn. Do the farmers 
_ of the State of Kansas receive any benefit from that protective 
duty of 15 cents a bushel upon corn? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not so much upon corn as they would upon 
other things. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Let me tell the Senator they do 
not receive a benefit from the duty on potatoes, in my judgment. 

Mr. REED. May I ask a question? The Senator says they 
need this protection when the price of potatoes is very low. 
Does not the Senator know that when the price of potatoes is 
very low that is the very time when no potatoes could possibly 
come in from abroad? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Ah, if the price of potatoes is very low, I 
will answer the Senator, the foreign producer of potatoes would 
be just as anxious to seek the American market as he would 
at any other time, because the close times are pressing upon 
him at that period. 

If it is right and just to give the manufacturer of the starch 
who takes the potato and makes it into starch a cent a pound 
as protection, and if he carries it one step further and makes 
it into dextrine a cent and a half a pound, why should not the 
farmer who grows the potatoes have the same consideration 
from Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Maine will pardon me, I 
want to ask the Senator from Kansas my question again and 
try and get an answer to the question. I ask him if he does 
not know that when the price of potatoes is very low in this 
country there is not a single potato shipped into the country, 
and if the figures will not show that to be true? > > 

Mr. BRISTOW. The figures will not show that to be true. 
The Senator can not find a year when there has not been a 
very substantial importation of potatoes. 

Mr. REED. I venture to say, without looking it up, that 
there has never been any considerable amount of potatoes im- 
ported into this country in any year when the price of potatoes 
has been exceedingly low in this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator will find that potatoes are im- 
ported into this country every year. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
from Maine to say that there is a duty on corn? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is 15 cents a bushel under the 
present law. 

Mr. BORAH. Was that changed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is. In the pending bill corn is 
placed on the free list. 

Mr. BORAH. It is placed on the free list? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I said last night, the thing I am com- 
plaining of in regard to this biil is its absolute injustice; its 
indefensible discrimination against certain industries in the 
United States. Here is a plain illustration of it. 

I will say to the Senator from Maine if he will look it up 
I think he will find I am right in this. If not, the figures can 
be readily at hand. There have been greater importations of 
potatoes in the United States during recent years than of either 
dextrine or starch. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That was in the year 1911, when 
there was a shortage, and when the price of potatoes was very 
high. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There was a larger importation in 1912 than 
in 1911, as I remember. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Shiploads of potatoes were brought 
into Portland, Me., from Scotland. We needed them and the 
country needed them. Although we were the third State in 
the Union, I think, in the raising of potatoes still we had to 
have potatoes brought from Scotland; and they were brought 
by shiploads to Portland, Me., and the duty paid, because of 
the scarcity in this country. The farmers got an enormous 
price, of course, for potatoes that year. There is no crop that 
varies so much as potatoes. I have seen them sell for much 
less than the duty. I have seen them rotting in the fields, 
when it would not pay the farmers to dig them and market 
them. Then again, because of the scarcity in some of the Cen- 
tral States, potatoes were in demand. The great State of 
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New York is the largest potato-raising State in the Union, 
raising some 47,000,000 bushels yearly. The State of Michigan 
is next with 35,000,000 bushels, and our old State of Maine is 
third with about 30,000,000 bushels. Pennsylvania raises very 
nearly the same amount, and nearly all the States raise po- 
tatoes. : 

When there is a shortage in the Central States and in New 
York, our Maine potatoes bring a good price, not because of the 
25 cents a bushel protective duty, but because of the shortage 
and the demand here. The farmer can not do as the manufac- 
turing interests in my State or as the cotton-mill owners can 
do—meet once a month and determine what the product may 
be and what the different mills may run upon. When he puts 
his crop in the ground he has but little to do with what the 
outcome may be. He can not arrange with other farmers as 
to how many acres may be put out that year in potatoes; he 
can not combine to control the production. He awaits a kind 
Providence, and if he has a bountiful crop and there is a 
bountiful crop in the great Empire State of New York and in 
the State of Pennsylvania or Michigan his potatoes rot in the 
field, or he finds, perhaps, some market in the starch factory 
near by. It is not because of the tariff. Then when his crop 
is harvested he can not do like the manufacturing interests 
where there are great storehouses and plenty of capital to carry 
the product while awaiting a favorable market. 

He must market because his crop is perishable, and then he 
needs the money. He can not carry it. He is not situated so 
that he can take advantage of the duty which you pretend to 
give him upon his potatoes. So I alluded to it yesterday 
afternoon as a spurious duty, placed there in order that he 
might be led to believe that he shares somehow as a beneficiary 
in this system, which was never designed for him. 

I read here a declaration which I have at hand. The secre- 
tary of the American Tariff League, during the pendency of 
the reciprocity act, wrote: 

Once the American farmer finds that protection is not for him, the 
end of protection will geca come, en million votes are cast by 


American farmers. Kindly write or wire your Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress in opposition to the treaty. 


I fancy the spirit behind the author of that message is the 
spirit which has moved the placing of the duty upon many 
farmer products, like 15 cents a bushel upon corn grown in 
the State of Kansas, when it can be of no advantage to the farm 
grower, it seems to me, of that State. No more is the 25 cents 
a bushel of advantage to the potato grower of my State. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a moment I will yield. 

I appreciate all the disadyantages which the Senator from 
Maine has narrated that are imposed by nature and condi- 
tions upon the American farmer, but it seems to me, struggling 
as he does against such adverse conditions that are beyond his 
control, it comes with poor grace to take from him 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator pardon me? That advan- 
tage which is now given him. He is now placed on an equality 
with the manufacturers who take his product and transform it 
into a commodity which they sell to the American people. He 
certainly has a right to the-same consideration from Congress 
as the factories which take and handle the product. When yon 
put a duty of a cent and a cent and a half a pound upon the 
starch and the dextrine that is made from the potatoes he has 
a right to ask that you treat him according to the same rules 
and apply to him the same methods in legislation. 

Now I yield to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] is first entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, last year there were imported 
into the United States 13,740,481 bushels of potatoes. The unit 
value of those potatoes was 52 cents a bushel. The duty col- 
lected amounted to $3,434,535. I want to ask the Senator from 
Maine if the 25-cent duty upon those potatoes did not help the 
farmer rajging potatoes in the State of Maine? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I am willing to answer it, Mr. 
President. I think not. The price was high and the farmer 
found a ready market for all his potatoes. You paid here in the 
city of Washington $2 a bushel for those potatoes, and they 
were in demand. The small amount that was shipped in was 
a mere bagatelle, a drop in the bucket, it counted for nothing. 
The great demand in the United States for potatoes affected 
the price. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the largest importation for many 
years. ` 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. There was a shortage, as we all 
know. There was a scarcity of the crop. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then why was the price in 1912 lower than it 
was in 1910 or 1905 or 1896? I notice here that the price per 
unit on potatoes a bushel was 52 cents in 1912, and the importa- 
tions were 10 times as much as they were in 1910, when the 
unit price was 86.9 cents, The junior Senator from Missouri 
has just made the statement that when the price of potatoes 
was low they never imported into this country. In 1910, 
when they were 86 cents a bushel, there was not one-tenth 
the amount of importations there was in 1912, when they were 
52 cents a bushel. I want to say to the Senator from Maine 
that if the farmers of Maine had not been protected by 25 
cents a bushel last year on their potatoes they would not have 
received the price for them that they did get. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I should like to believe that the 
farmer received a benefit from the duty, but I have never been 
able to make myself believe it. I want to call attention to the 
“price, becnuse it is entirely misleading. The Senator knows 
the fact that we had a shortage of potatoes for the year end- 
ing 1912, when the figure he gave as the unit price was small. 
We imported last year 13,740,000 bushels of potatoes, in round 
numbers. In 1910 we imported only 349,000 bushels, and the 
unit price given is larger in the year 1910. It does not at all 
bear upon the importations into this country. The Senator 
would have us believe because the unit price was higher in 
1910 the importations were larger. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply answering the statement made 
by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerp]. That is the 
statement he made, I have not made any such statement, and 
I quoted figures to show otherwise, because I believe that his 
statement is not borne out by the figures. Does the Senator 
mean to intimate that the 52 cents a bushel as the unit price 
of potatoes for 1912 is not correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. No; and I do not mean to intimate 
that it is a low price. That is a fair price. The farmers of 
my State call 40 cents a fair price in the field for raising 
potatoes. Fifty cents a bushel to the farmer is a fair price 
for his potatoes. This is given at 52, and it is not a low price. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any question about the price. The 
amount of money that was collected by the Government on those 
potatoes was $3,494,535, and the value of the potatoes was 
$7,175,375. So the unit value must have been 52 cents a 
bushel. There could not have been any question about it at all. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator, if I may, 
how does he account for this variation in the price of potatoes 
from year to year under the same duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is easily accounted for. 
Wherever there is a light crop of potatoes in this country 
the price is exceedingly high, Just as the Senator from Maine 
said. Wherever there is a crop of potatoes anywhere in the 
world the same rule applies. That is the reason why there is 
a difference in price. The price varies, as quoted in these 
figures. 

Mr. STONE. It varies according to the production, the sup- 
Ply and demand. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what we were discussing. We were 
discussing the importations. The Senator from Kansas made 
the statement that the 25-cent duty was a benefit, in his opinion, 
to the farmers of this country. 

Mr. STONE. It is pretty hard to tell what the Senators on 
the other side are discussing. They are just reaching out. 
groping for anything they can get hold of to discuss. Then I 
should like to ask the Senator—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if I have the floor, I will try 
and enable the Senator from Missouri to understand just ex- 
actly what I am discussing. My contention is that if a duty is 
necessary to protect a manufacturer who buys potatoes and 
manufactures them into starch and dextrine, and if the Com- 
mittee on Finance think that that manufacturer of starch should 
have a cent a pound duty as a protective duty for him, and that 
the manufacturer of dextrine, which is another step in the 
process of manufacturing, should have a duty of a cent and a 
half a pound, half a cent more than the manufacturer of starch 
receives, and if that is necessary for the prosperity of the 
manufacturers in order to protect them from severe competition, 
as was stated by the Senator from Maine, then is it not fair 
that the farmers, who grow the potatoes and supply these 
manufacturers with their products, should have the same con- 
sideration from Congress? Should they not have a protective 
duty to the product of their labor the same as that applied to 
the product of the labor in the factory? That is what I am 
trying to discuss; but I want to ask the Senator from Missouri 
if he does not think the farmer is entitled to the same treat- 
ment and the application of the same rule to his products which 
is applied to the manufacturer? 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like the Senator from Missouri, if 
he will, to tell me what he thinks about that proposition. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will yield in a minute to the 
5 from New Jersey [Mr. Hugues], who has addressed the 

air. 

Of course, I think that tariff duties and all legislation should 
be absolutely impartial and just and fair to all interests, if 
that is what the Senator from Kansas asks me. I did not, and 
I do not now, seek to go into this discussion, although I am 
willing to do it. I rose a moment ago because the Senator from 
Utah [Mur. Suoor] had referred to a remark made by my col- , 
league [Mr. Reep], who has been called out of the Chamber, 
which remark was to the effect that when the price of potatoes 
was very low there were little-or no importations, I think that 
is correct, for when the price of potatoes is low it is due 
largely to the fact that there is an oversupply, and if we have at 
home an oversupply, there must be but little inducement for 
importations from abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the oversupply may be in foreign countries. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Utah will excusa me, 
for the benefit of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE) 
and for the benefit of the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen], who, unfortunately, has been called out of the Chamber, 
I will read into the Recorp what the data furnished us by the 
Finance Committee show on that point. 

Under the Wilson bill in 1906 the duty on potatoes was 15 
cents a bushel. The importations that year, according to these 
data, were 175,474 bushels, and the duty $26,321. The aver- 
age price or value of potatoes per bushel was 73 cents; that is, 
175,474 bushels were imported with the price at 73 cents. 

In 1905, according to the data under the Dingley law, there 
were imported 180,929 bushels, a duty being paid of $44.648, or 
25 cents a bushel, and the unit of value that year was 95 cents 
per bushel; that is, an importation of 180,929 bushels at 95 
cents a bushel. 

In 1910, under the Payne-Aldrich bill, with a duty of 25 cents 
per bushel, there were imported 349,577 bushels, the unit of 
value that year being 86.9 cents per bushel and the duty col- 
lected aggregating $87,050. 

In 1912, under the same law, the duty being 25 cents a bushel, 
there were imported 13,744,481 bushels, the unit of value being 
52.2 cents per bushel, and the duty paid was $3,424,535, show- 
ing, according to the information which has been furnished us, 
that there was a far greater importation in 1912 than in any 
other year, and yet the price was lower. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The Senator from Kansas does not 
intend to convey the impression that potatoes for the year end- 
ing 1912 were lower in this country? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am simply giving the figures which the 
Senator’s committee has furnished the Senate for its informa- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes; but that does not excuse the 
Senator, for he has other sources of information. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It may not excuse me, but I am free to 
say— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I ask the Senator from Kansas if 
he does not know that potatoes were higher for the year ending 
in 1912? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not remember the price of potatoes; 
I am not a dealer in potatoes; and, of course, I only know the 
price from statistics that come under my observation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely rose to call the attention 
of the Senator from Kansas to the fact that the price or value 
cited in the tables from which he has just read is, of course, 
the foreign price, the value of the potatoes in the country from 
which shipped to this country. That does not give or purport 
to give the price of potatoes and the value of potatoes ip this 
country at that time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am obliged to the Senator from Wisconsin 
for the suggestion, because that clearly shows that the tariff 
of 25 cents per bushel was of substantial advantage to the 
farmer during that year. If it had not been for that, his 
potatoes would have been probably as cheap that year as they 
were abroad. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BRISTOW. These duties are arranged to protect the 
manufacturer of potato products; but the farmer who produces 
the potatoes is left to the forces of nature and competition. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Maine will excuse me 
a moment, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HuacHes] rose, 
and I neglected to yield to him. I will gladly do so now. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I merely wanted to address 
myself, first, to the inquiry of the Senator from Kansas with 
reference to why the farmer was not given a duty upon potatoes 
while the manufacturer of dextrine was given a duty upon his 
finished product. Of course, the Senator from Kansas must 
know that the chief consumer of potatoes is not the dextrine 
manufacturer, and that no committee of either the Senate or 

_ the House could afford to legislate with reference to the rela- 
tions existing simply between the raisers of potatoes and the 
dextrine manufacturers. We could not afford to lay a duty 
upon a hundred million bushels of potatoes because we had 
given a dextrine manufacturer a duty. I want to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will just pardon me a mo- 
ment to ask a question, Why did the Senator propose to impose 
a duty on dextrine or starch? 

Mr. HUGHES. The duty was imposed the same as all other 
duties have been imposed as nearly as we could for revenue pur- 
poses, having in view the situation in which we found ourselves, 
surrounded with a conglomeration of rates that nobody can 
understand or see the reason for. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonnson] 
says that it was to protect the manufacturer of dextrine and 
starch from destructive competition. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 
Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment, and I will yield to the Sen- 
ator. 


Mr. HUGHES. Please do not misstate the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not going to misstate the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. I asked the Senator not to misstate the Sena- 
tor from Maine. I/do not care what the Senator from Kansas 
does to me. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from New Jersey objects to a 
duty on potates because it would be imposing a tax on the con- 
sumers of potatoes. Now, the Senator from Maine says that it 
is spurious; that it does not amount to anything; that it is no 
good to the farmer, and does not help him a bit. Then how does 
it hurt the consumer, let me ask the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HUGHES. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that in the year which he speaks of, 1912, when such a tre- 
mendous quantity of potatoes was imported into this country, he 
will find that that very year we exported nearly a million and 
a half dollars’ worth of potatoes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. The situation may have been that there was a 
shortage during one part of the season, and consequently we had 
to import potatoes. In order to import them we had to compel 
the people of this Nation to pay over $3,000,000 into the Treasury 
of the United States so that they might get enough potatoes to 
eat, and yet not have advanced the price of a single potato to 
the farmers in the United States, whose crop might come along 
later. Then there would be plenty of potatoes at that particular 
time—enough to supply our own needs and to then export them. 
I do not know that that is the true explanation, but it is a pos- 
sible explanation for these apparently irreconcilable things. 

There is a situation in which the people of the United States 
might very well be compelled to pay three or four million dol- 
lars into the Treasury of the United States in order that they 
might get enough potatoes to eat,,and yet the farmer receive no 
benefit. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
contends thut this tax of 25 cents a bushel is of no benefit to 
the farmer because it does not increase the price of potatoes. 

Mr. HUGHES. I stated 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Jounson], I should have said, contends that this tax of 25 
cents a bushel is of no benefit to the farmer because it does 
not increase the price; that it does no good to the farmer; and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hugues] says that it is a 
wrong to impose a duty because it does increase the price the 
consumer has to pay. Now, I should like for those two Sen- 
ators to adjust their differences as best they may; but it is a 
strange situation to me to haye a bill supported on the other 
side of the Chamber by one Senator because the duty is of no 
account and is of no advantage to the farmer upon whose 

roduct it is placed and supported by another Senator because 
t does increase the price of the article, that it does benefit the 
farmer, and therefore it is wrong to impose it because it 
increases the cost of living to the man who buys the farmer’s 
product. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, if the Senator from Maine will pardon 
me, I will give him plenty of time after a while. I asked the 
Senator from New Jersey why he proposed to impose that duty 
of a cent a pound on starch and a cent and a half on dextrine, 
and I understood him to say it was for revenue purposes. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I said, as the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. JoHNsoN] said, that we found a duty upon the raw 
material and we allowed what we considered a proper differ- 
ential for the next step in manufacture. I will say to the 
Senator from Kansas that I have not given this particular 
item any consideration at all; I am relying solely, as the Sena- 
tor is, upon the statements made by the Senator from Maine. 
It may be that it is a greater differential than is necessary. 
I do not think it is; but it may be that it is. If it is, it 
will have the result, if there are any importations, of increasing 
the revenue, 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. As between starch and dextrine, that 
may be true; but let me call the attention of the Senator from 
New Jersey to the fact that the manufacturer of starch pays 
no duty at all; his raw material under this bill is free; yet you 
impose a duty of a cent a pound upon the product which he 
has to sell and which he makes from the free article. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have answered that; and if I have not 
1 it to the Senator's satisfaction, I can not do any 

etter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to know why that duty of a cent a 
pound was imposed on starch. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator asks why starch was not placed 
on the free list? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Potato starch; yes. 

Mr. HUGHES. One purpose was that we expected to raise 
some revenue by the imposition of the duty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, now, for the purpose of revenue 

Mr. STONE. I think that is about the fifth or sixth time the 
Senator has asked that question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment, and I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator need not yield to me. I think this 
whole discussion is so silly that it ought to be ended. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am sorry to disturb the mind of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. Perhaps it is silly to some people, but it is 
not silly to the men whose interests are involved. 

As I understand, the duty of a cent a pound on starch is pro- 
posed for the purpose of getting revenue. If I understand the 
Senator from New Jersey, his view is that a revenue that is 
collected by a customs duty is, in fact, collected from the 
people themselves; they pay it. 

Mr. HUGHES. That, of course, is a generalization. I am not 
as old, I think, as the Senator from Kansas, but I have learned 
even in my young life not to generalize too freely. I can 
point to the Senator a hundred industries in this country—or a 
great many industries, in any event—as to which it can be 
truly said that the price at which their products are sold has 
absolutely no relation, one way or the other, to the tariff, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I agree to that, in some instances. 

Mr. HUGHES. There is no question about that. A tariff of 
a thousand per cent would not make them a penny higher, and 
at would not be any cheaper if they were on a free-trade 

asis. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I agree with the Senator as to that. There 
are commodities on which the tariff does not increase the price. 
For instance, there have been times when calico sold in the 
United States for less per yard than the duty on the article. 
But that is not starch. We have been told here by the Sen- 
ator in charge of this portion of the bill that this duty is neces- 
sary to protect the manufacturer of starch and dextrine from 
destructive competition, and I am undertaking to argue here 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I am sure the Senator does not 
wish to misquote me. I do not recall that I ever made that 
statement. I said that we took into consideration the competi- 
tion and the fact that there were importations, but I did 
not say that it was necessary to protect this industry against 
destructive competition, or anything like that. I said we took 
into consideration the fact that there were importations. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was mistaken. I ask the Senator’s par- 
don for using the word “ protect,” because I know that is indeed 
offensive to some men; but whether you call it protection or 
something else the result is the same. The manufacturer of 
potato starch and potato dextrine has a duty of 1 cent and a 
cent and a half a pound, respectively, as against the foreign 
importer, while the producer of the potato from which the 
starch and dextrine is made heretofore had a protective duty, 
or, at any rate, a duty of 25 cents a bushel, as between him and 
the foreign producer. That has been taken off, but the manufac- 
turer is left, so far as dextrine goes, with exactly the same 
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duty protecting him that he had when potatoes were paying 25 
cents a bushel duty. I leave it to any reasonable man 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
am no expert on dextrine and know but little about starch, but 
J am “long” on information on potatoes, and I will say to him 
that out in the section of country where I live we had a very 
large surplus crop last year, which we could not sell, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of bushels of potatoes are in bins and 
pits, yet uncovered, and will never be taken out. We will have 
to make new ones for the crop this fall. The duty has not 
done much good out there. I rather belieye that the condition 
varies according to the crop and climatic conditions and is 
different in different parts of the United States. To protect the 
farmer on his potatoes it would be necessary to have one law 
applying to the Pacific coast, another to the middle section, and 
another to the eastern coast. The duty does not help us a bit; 
that is certain. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That argument may be made, of course, as 
to any duty; but if the Senator had a starch factory out there 
the farmers in that section doubtless would benefit by it very 
materially, because it would make a market for their potatoes. 
That is one reason why I favor a protective tariff, because I 
want to develop all the various regions of this country by 
promoting manufacturing establishments, and I want a 
duty 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will excuse me a moment. 
I want a duty which will develop in a legitimate way such 
industries; but I do not want to protect them at the expense 
of the man who produces the articles which they use. I want 
to treat him the same and not penalize him because he happens 
to be a tiller of the soil and has not the advantages that the 
great manufacturing concerns have in the marketing of their 
product. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very gladly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am deeply touched with 
the anxiety of the Senator from Kansas for the tiller of the 
soil and particularly with reference to the potato. The duty 
of 25 cents per bushel on potatoes has been a mere sop, as the 
25 cents a bushel on wheat has been; but we realize no benefit 
whatever from the tariff on potatoes—not a particle. Last 
year I saw piled up on Pennsylvania Avenue several hundred 
bags of potatoes. I stepped into the store and asked the 
proprietor where they came from. He said. These bags con- 
tain Irish, and thesé bags Scotch potatoes.” “ Well,” I said, 
“if you are a patriotic citizen, why do you not buy American 
potatoes?” Said he, “My dear sir, I could scurry within a 
radius of 50 miles, and I could not get 200 bushels of potatoes. 
I bought these potatoes in the New York market”; and he 
said that hundreds of other sections in our land are buying 
potatoes in a similar way. 

These potatoes bore a duty of 25 cents a bushel. What 
earthly benefit, I ask, did the farmer who raised potatoes any- 
where in Maryland or New Jersey or New York derive from 
that tariff? Not one whit; but, on the contrary, every consumer 
in the District of Columbia paid 25 cents a bushel more, and 
probably a profit on the 25 cents added, for the potatoes that 
were furnished. I recall that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Roor] last year, in answer to a question, when I cited to him 
the 25 cents a bushel on wheat, admitted that the farmer had 
derived little or no benefit from the tariff. I say that was a 
mere sop, and I say that 25 cents a bushel on potatoes has been 
the sheerest sop to the American farmer. It has gone on so 
long that the average farmer understands the situation, and my 
friend from Kansas need not shed any tears with reference to 
the farmer. We have applied the system of protection, and it 
has been like the apples of Sodom, fair without and foul within. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why does not the Senator propose to take 
the duty off of starch, then? Why does the Senator vote for 
a cent and a half duty on dextrine and a cent on starch if such 
protection is the merest deception? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not a member of the 
Finance Committee and I will trust to their judgment as to 
that. I should make a very different schedule, perhaps, as the 
Senator knows, were it left to me; but I trust the Judgment and 
wisdom and studiousness of the majority Senators on the Com- 
mittee on Finance and the attention they have given to this 
question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. How did the Senator from Kansas 

Mr. BRISTOW. I first yield to the Senator from Nebraska, 
and afterwards I will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in relation to what the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] has said, I want to say that 
all those who are opposed to a tariff on the products of the 
farmer have always said that the tariff on wheat, for instance, 
did the farmer no good because we were exporting wheat. The 
Senator from New Jersey, of course, gives assent to that by a 
nod of his head. They turn right around, however, and say 
that the tariff on potatoes does no good to the farmer because 
we do import potatoes. It must follow, it seems to me, that 
there must be a benefit to the farmer in one case or the other. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I said we never import 
potatoes, except when we do not have them in this country. We 
buy American potatoes and use them until the supply is ex- 
hausted, and then, in the absence of American potatoes, for the 
well-being of humanity, we are obliged to import them; but I 
insist that the party that shaH place a duty upon that highly 
essential article of diet is operating against the laws of good 
sense and of fairness to humanity. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be true that a protective tariff does 
operate against humanity and that free trade is an equalizer, 
If you had everything free all over the world, the only differ- 
ence in the price of commodities between one place and another 
would be the cost of transportation; but it is the theory of pro- 
tection that we place our people on a higher plane than the re- 
mainder of the world, and that it is the object of it. 

My own belief is, I will say to the Senator, that, for instance, 
if we did not import any potatoes the tariff would not have as 
much of a beneficial effect as it does when we do import them, 
and I think in different years, depending upon the amount of 
the product that we produce, the tariff has a different effect—a 
greater effect in one year than it does in another. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It has certainly been of no 
benefit to the farmer. 8 

Mr. NORRIS. If we exported all our wheat, then the farmer, 
I will admit, would get no benefit from the tariff. If we had to im- 
port it, as we approach the point where we consume practically 
all that we raise, the tariff in an increasing rate commences te 
benefit the farmer. But I rose only to calt the attention of the 
Senator from Kansas to the inconsistency of the proposition 
that on one commodity a duty does not help the farmer, because 
we do not import any of it, and, on the other hand, on another 
a leas it does not help him, because we do import some 
of it. 

Mr. HUGHES. We do export potatoes, I will say to the 
Senator. We exported in 1912 a million and a half dollars’ 
worth of potatoes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we always have exported some. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Kansas will yield to 
me for a moment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want the impression to go abroad 
that potatoes are not an export article of American culture. 
The trouble with this debate is that Senators have all con- 
cluded to take a yery exceptional year. It is true that in the 
year 1912 we imported a little over $7,000,000 worth and ex- 
ported, in round numbers, only about $1,500,000 worth; but 
in 1896 we imported only $127,000 worth and exported $371,000 
worth; in 1905 we imported $168,000 worth, whereas we ex- 
ported $750,000 worth, in round numbers; and in 1910 we im- 
ported $300,000 worth, in round numbers, and exported $755,000 
worth, in round numbers. In other words, when the potato 
business is in its normal condition, the United States imports 
generally a little over twice as much as it exports. It happens 
that there was an absolute potato famine in the United States 
in 1912. 

One more word in addition to what I have said and then I 
shall take my seat. It will not do to say that a duty of 25 
cents added to an article at the time of its being imported in 
a time of famine does not add to the price of the article. It 
goes without saying that it must. In 1912 the imported 
potatoes came to this country at a valuation of 52 cents per 
bushel. That was the foreigner’s price laid down in our ports 
of entry; but that undoubtedly must have been added in order 
to sell them. The addition of 25 cents would have made 77 
cents, the total cost to the American importer if he had paid 
the duty; and then if you add to that the profit, whatever it 
might be, the price would have been brought up to, say, 89 or 90 
cents. If the contention of the Senator from Kansas were cor- 
rect, the domestic price of potatoes that year would also have 
been 89 or 90 cents, after adding the profit, plus the duty, plus 
the price paid the foreigner; but, as a matter of fact, the 
domestic price of potatoes in this country, running through the 
season, was from $1.50 to $2 per bushel. 
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But, as a matter of fact, the domestic price of potatoes in this 
country, running through the season, was from $1.50 to $2 per 
bushel. What does that prove? It proves that the American 
price of potatoes in 1912 was the result of the potato famine. 

If there had not been so great a dearth of potatoes, a situa- 
tion might have struck the country when, imports and exports 
being almost equal, the importations, if they had been large 
enough, could have borne down the domestic price to the price 
of the foreign article, plus the duty, plus the profit. But that 
was not the case in 1912, as the figures demonstrate beyond all 
cavil to anybody who wants to take what they teach instead of 
trying to prove something by them. 

I do not want to have go abroad the impression probably 
made by the speech of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
that ordinarily this is a potato-importing country. It is not. 
It is a potato-exporting country. It exports twice as much as 
it imports. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Mississippi will pardon 
me, as I understand, he believes that the duty on potatoes does 
add to the price of the potatoes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, undoubtedly; when I import a bushel 
of potatoes I am going to try to get back the duty when I sell 
them, and not only that, but to get back the duty with a profit. 
‘To put a duty upon a foodstuff of absolute importance and 
necessity to life, as potatoes have come to be, and to have a 
man's own Government add 25 cents to the 52 cents which they 
cost and a 20 per cent profit upon the 25 cents before he can 
get them to feed his wife and his children, is an iniquity. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if he thinks it is any worse.to impose a duty on food than on 
clothing. In this country of ours is not clothing practically 
as essential to life as food? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
Kansas knows beforehand the answer I will make to that 
question. The answer is that we are facing a condition which 
you have created. You have put the industries of this country 
upon stilts. Instead of leaving them unhothoused to win their 
own way, so that there should be no artificial and false indus- 
tries in the country, you have created and stimulated them. 

We went into. the last campaign promising free food to the 
people as far as possible and free basic necessities of life and 
of industry. Furthermore, we promised to try not to kill and 
totally destroy any legitimate industry. In other words, we 
have met a chaotic, confused fiscal system, and we are dealing 
with it as we are compelled to deal with it. Any Democrat 
who will tell you that there is any thread of logic running 
through this bill forgets that there was no thread of logic 
running through the thing we are trying gradually to cure, and 
we can not run any thread of logie through it. We are com- 
pelled to deal with the condition as we find it. We are trying 
to get down to a natural basis for an industry to live and thrive 
upon without needlessly destroying men who, by law, have been 
invited into a false position. 

The Senator from Kansas knew that would be my answer to 
his question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand the Senator’s remarks, 
and as I understand his views, he believes the duty should be 
reduced materially, but not wholly, on manufactured products? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutely, except in some cases where the 
finished product is a matter of such vital importance to industry 
or to life that it ought to be made cheap to the consumer re- 
gardless of industrial conditions. There are a few cases of 
that description, but not many. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why should the dnty, in effect, be increased 
on dextrine, as it is in this bill, when the potatoes from which 
it is made are put on the free list? That is, the duty has been 
removed from potatoes, but the duty on dextrine remains just 
the same as in the present law, a cent and a half per pound. 

The Senator declared, in substance, that it was very wrong. 
I do not remember the exact word he used, but I think he said 
infamous 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator wants an answer to that 
question, I will give it to him. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very well; I will yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The answer is that potatoes are a food- 
stuff, and dextrine is not; that is all. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Starch and dextrine are used in mannfac- 
turing processes, largely in the making of cotton cloth; so I 
inquire if the Senator is in favor of taking the duty off food 
products and leaving it on the cloth which people have to have 
In order to clothe themselves? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think I have already answered that ques- 
tion as fully as my poor, weak intellect is capable of answering 
it. If the Senator wants me to confess that it is illogical to do 
that, I will confess it. If the Senator wants me to confess that 


it was illogical on the part of the Republican Party to put as 
high as 200 per cent duty upon the clothing of the people, I will 
confess it. I will confess that we can not at one fell blow, in 
one bill, reduce duties as much as we would like to, and as 
much as they ought to be reduced, without knocking the stilts 
out from under people that you have put on stilts, and ought 
never to have put on them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Ah, but in the case of the article now under 
discussion the protection is, in fact, increased, because the duty 
is taken off the raw material and not reduced at all upon the 
finished product. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we have sought in this bill 
to place duties upon substances not basic necessities, either to 
life or to industry, for the purpose of bringing in part of the 
revenue of the Government. I can hardly imagine a consump- 
tion tax which would be less burdensome than one upon dex- 
trine. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Dextrine is used by cotton manufacturers in 
making cotton cloth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have used it for the purpose of raising 
revenue for the Government. As long as we are compelled to 
have any consumption taxes at all, while we may be mistaken, 
we may have been foolish, we thought dextrine was a very 
good thing on which to raise some of the revenue. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I intend to move to amend 
the paragraph by reducing the duty on dextrine. What I am 
objecting to is this 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to say to the Senator, in conclusion 
of my reply, that it is not true that we raised the duty upon 
dextrine. It is true that we raised the duty only upon potato 
dextrine. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is the very thing under discussion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The reason we did that was because we 
had left the duty upon potato starch, and it was thought neces- 
sary, imitating a Republican example, to have a conversion 
differential. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But if the Senator will examine the present 
law he will find that on potato starch there is exactly the same 
duty—a cent and a half per pound—that there is on dextrine 
made from potato starch. So the example the Senator cites 
does not apply to this discussion, because in the present law 
there is no such differential. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Still, it is a Republican example, and if 
the Republican Party departed from it in that particular in- 
stance it was an exception to what they generally did. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the Senator said that in this instance 
he was following a Republican example, and in that he was 
mistaken. } 

The Senator vehemently denounces the policy of imposing 
a duty on food products. I should like to inquire why he 
favors a duty on rice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For the same reason that I indicated a 
moment ago about another matter. That is an industry that 
you undertook to create and that you put upon stilts. Rice is 
not a basic necessity of life, as are potatoes and wheat and flour 
and things of that sort. It is not the ordinary food of the 
American people, as the Senator very well knows. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
rice is not an article of food that is in general use? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not the ordinary food of the American 
people, as the Senator very well knows. It is used, for the 
most part, as an addition to the meal. It is not one of the 
things which go upon the table of every American citizen 
every day, and must go there. Flour is one of those things; 
so is meat; so are potatoes; so are several other things. Let 
us be frank with one another. The main reason was, however, 
that you had begun to hothouse a rice industry in this country, 
and you had succeeded in hothousing it as you could have hot- 
housed a pineapple industry, if you had wanted to, or a banana 
industry. After you had gotten it in that condition, we were 
not going to turn around and absolutely destroy it at one fell 
blow, just because, if we did not, you might say it was a 
southern production. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand the Senator, then, he is 
in favor of exempting from duties only food producis that are 
absolutely essential to human life and that are on the table 
every day, while other food products of which a very large 
amount may be consumed throughout the country may be taxed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My phrase. The basic necessities of life,“ 
would cover that, I think. Rice is not a basic necessity of 
life, like bread and meat. 

Mr, BRISTOW. Why does the Senator favor a duty on oats? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oats do not enter into human consumption 
to any great extent. Oatmeal is used on the breakfast table, but 
for the most part oats are used for the purpose of feeding stock. 
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We reduced the duty on oats. I might very well reply to the 
Senator by asking. why he favored a duty on oats three times 
as large as the one we fixed? 

Mr. BRISTOW. My answer to the Senator would be that 
I did not. 

Mr: WILLIAMS. Your party did. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am speaking for myself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Payne-Aldrich bill did, and I think the 
Senator voted for that, did he not? Or did he? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is entirely mistaken. I did 
not vote for the Payne-Aldrich bill. I voted against it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah. That is one white feather to the Sena- 
tor’s glory, but I had the impression that he had voted for it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why does the Senator favor putting a duty 
on bananas? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We put a duty upon bananas for one 
reason, because they are not an article of every-day food. 
Another reason was that we put so small a duty upon them 
that it could not possibly raise the retail price of bananas. 
The third reason was, that the banana industry in this country 
is absolutely controlled by the United Fruit Co., which is a 
trust, and one which not only controls the banana trade, but 
owns the very ships in the trade, and not only that, but it has 
bought up most or a great quantity of the land in the Tropics 
upon which the bananas are raised. 

In other words, we found an opportunity to collect a revenue 
and put it in the Treasury in such a way that the consumer 
should not pay it, but the United Fruit Co. would have it to 
pay. It may strike the Senator that that is a bit illogical also, 
but now and then an occasion of that sort occurs to anybody. 
We put a duty of one-tenth of a cent a pound upon bananas, 
That can not possibly be reflected in the retail price at the 
banana stand or in the family grocery. 

I did not make this great discovery about putting a duty upon 
bananas. My friend the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
made it. I wish he were here to-day to answer the Senator 
from Kansas. He does it so completely and so nicely that I 
think his answer would remove from the Senator's mind the 
doubt of the propriety of that tax just as it removed it from 
my mind. At first I was opposed to the tax upon general prin- 
ciples. I did not want to put upon the dutiable list anything 
that was not already there if I could help it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Senator from Oklahoma will 
have abundant opportunity to explain the duty before the bill 
passes. But if the policy is not to tax food products, I think 
the Senator from Mississippi will admit that for thousands of 
people in the United States bananas are a food product. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, of course; all things that you eat are 
food products; but bananas are ‘not an article of basic necessity 
in food. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Heretofore bananas have been on the free 
list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This bill puts them on the dutiable list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and putting the tax there is not going 
to make a banana in the United States cost a cent more, because 
the duty is small; it is infinitesimal. De minimis non curat lex, 
and trade non curat, too. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand, or hope I do. [Laughter.] 
The trust which the Senator refers to as controlling bananas 
has it within its power, if it is so all-powerful as the Senator 
from Mississippi says, to charge up this additional duty to the 
consumer, as I think it will do. 

The Senator endeavors to minimize the importance of rice as 
a food product. He is a much more learned man than I am, but 
I invite his attention to what I believe to be a fact, and that is 
that more people in this world of ours live upon rice than upon 
wheat. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, I hope the Senator does 
not wish to put me in the attitude of denying that self-evident 
proposition. What I said was that rice was not the basic 
ordinary food product of the American people. Rice is. no- 
where the food product of the white race. They eat wheat and 
they eat meat, and that is one reason why they are strong. Of 
course rice is consumed by more people than wheat is. Rice is 
consumed by more people than consume wheat and Indian corn 
put together. But it is consumed by people who are so poor, 
so destitute, that they can not pay for wheat and meal, and 
therefore can not eat it, and can not eat meat, either, except on 
holidays. 

Mr. BRISTOW. In this tariff bill it is proposed to put upon 
the free list the food products that the well-to-do people of 
this country can have and keep a duty upon the food products 
that the poor people have to exist upon because they can not 


get anything else. That is the logic of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It happens that rice, by your peculiar fiscal 
agency, is not a cheap food product in die United States It 
has not been hitherto. By the way, I hope the Senator will not 
forget, while he is shooting shots at us, that we have reduced 
the rice duty. We haye reduced the Republican rice duty 50 
per cent. Give us a little credit for starting on the road that 
the Senator says is a good road. Give us a little credit for 
going halfway toward where you want us to go instead of al- 
together throwing anathemas at us because we do not want to 
do it all at once. If the duty we have left on rice, which is a 
50 per cent reduction, be an iniquity, then the duty you put on 
it was a double iniquity. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will give the Senator from Mississipp? 
credit for every good thing in the bill, according to my judg- 
ment; and there are in this bill duties that I think are im- 
provements on the present law, and for which, if I could, I 
should be glad to vote. But I can not vote for them without 
doing the grossest injustice to the agricultural interests of this 
country by deliberately, and I think outrageously, discriminat- 
ing against the products of the American farmer in favor of 
the products of the American manufacturer. Those who repre- 
sent districts that contain these factories and are familiar with 
the conditions that prevail therein, can discuss the question as 
to whether or not the duties here afford sufficient protection: 
But representing an agricultural State I feel it my duty, in the 
name of justice to the farmers of the.country, the bone and 
sinew of American citizenship, to denounce a Dill that dis- 
criminates against them from one end to the other, and puts 
them in direct competition with the farmers of the world, re- 
gardless of conditions; while on the very article that is now 
under discussion the duty in the present law is maintained be- 
cause it is alleged by those in charge of the bill that to remove 
it would injure the factories that produce the commodity. ' 

Mr. President, I move to amend by 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator used the expression that this 
bill deliberately and outrageously discriminated against the 
farmer. I have a great deal of respect for the Senator’s in- 
teliectual integrity. I believe in it. Does the Senator mean 
to say that he believes in his own heart of hearts that the 
Democrats in the House and in the Senate have, with deliberate 
purpose, gone about a scheme of trying to injure the American 
farmer? Does he believe that? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should not want to attribute to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and his Democratic colleagues any such 
unworthy purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator used that language. 
Senator said “deliberately and outrageously.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should not want to attribute a vicious 
purpose to the Senators who constructed the bill. Personally, 
I have a very high regard for them; and I have respect for 
their opinions, though I think they are grossly wrong in judg- 
ment in many instances. So I will not say that the Senators 
deliberately undertook to injure the American farmer. I will 
say, however, that the bill that was prepared as a result of 
their deliberations will injure the American farmer. It may 
not have been the.intention of the Senators who constructed 
the bill to injure the American farmer, but they have done so, 
nevertheless. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I think it would be well to allow 
the Senator from Kansas to offer his amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I move, Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield for just a moment be- 
fore he makes his motion? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator sits down I want to 
ask him one question. Is he aware of the fact that we have put 
a greater sum in valuation of manufactured products upon the 
free list than we have of farmers’ products in the pending bill? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course I am not familiar with the general 
averages or percentages. Indeed, I do not attach much weight 
to a general percentage in a bill containing thousands of items. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I asked whether the Senator was 
aware that we have put many more thousands of dollars’ worth 
of manufactured products upon the free list than we have of 
agricultural products? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not familiar with the total figures. 
In discussing this bill I expect to deal with the articles just as 
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I am endeavoring to deal with this item, which I think is 
grossly wrong. 

Mr. STONE. Did I understand the Senator from Kansas to 
make a motion? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator yielded to me for just a minute. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I withheld the motion at the request of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask one other ques- 
tion of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson] or the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hugues], because I think both of them 
take the same position. 

In the pending bill potatoes are free. Potato starch carries 
a duty of 1 cent per pound. Dextrine made from potato starch 
carries a duty of 14 cents a pound. If I understood the Sena- 
tors aright, they stated that that was done as a differential 
between the raw material and the finished product of starch, 
and then a differential between the starch and the dextrine. 
Am I correct? : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. 
and the dextrine; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, if it is a differential between 
the starch and the dextrine, it certainly is between the pota- 
toes and the starch. I will let it stand, then, as a differential 
between potato starch and dextrine. The Senator recognizes 
the fact—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. While I am on my feet I wish to 
answer the question more fully, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I think the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Bristow] labors under a false impression. I tried to 
make the statement to him that the potatoes that go into the 
starch factories are not the marketable potatoes. The starch 
factories existing there are really of great benefit to the farmers 
in that section, and they themselves are interested in those 
factories. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have left out the differential between the 
potatoes and the starch, and we come now to the differential 
between the potato starch and the dextrine which is made 
from potato starch. As I understand, the Senator thinks that 
is proper. Then, if that principle be correct, can the Senator 
tell me why in the case of all of the balsams advanced in any 
condition you impose a duty of 15 per cent, and at the same 
identical time you impose a duty of only 15 per cent upon all 
chemical compounds made from balsams? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, that may involve 
a knowledge of medical compounds which I do not possess. 
do not know but that the Senator from Utah has that knowl- 
edge. I imagine it is a very simple matter for druggists to use 
a balsam in compounding a medicine; and I have an idea that 
the process can not be, or ought not to be, compared with the 
process which takes place in converting starch into dextrine. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, that is true. The Senator 
is correct in saying they should not be compared, because of the 
fact that the process of taking the balsams and producing a 
medical compound from them is exceedingly more difficult 
than the production of dextrine from starch. I call attention to 
the fact simply to show the inconsistencies of the rates of the 
bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to prolong 
very much the discussion in regard to potatoes, hut I was very 
much impressed with an illustration used by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WittiamMs]. He said the Democrats found 
this country on stilts—stilts provided in the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law. I agree with the Senator from Mississippi that 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law gives to the American body, or the 
American legs, stilts that are altogether too high, but I think 
the way in which to reduce those stilts is to saw off a fair 
length from both legs. The Senator from Mississippi seems 
to think that the way in which to proceed is to saw off one 
leg entirely and leave the other substantially as long as it 
has been. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that will produce a very disjointed, 
a very perverted sort of industrial body. I think we ought to 
cut down evenly, and that the agricultural leg ought not to be 
made much shorter than the manufacturing leg. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
this question: Does the Senator assert now, or will he assert, 
that we have not reduced duties upon manufactures every bit as 
much as we have upon agricultural products in this bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think you have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And that the percentage of reduction, upon 
examination, will be found to be equal or greater? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe it will be found as great 
on manufactures as on agricultural products. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. We found one leg longer than the other 
was when we came to it, and we have taken off an equal meas- 
ure from both legs, and the poor, crippled thing will still go 
stumbling along the way you had it already stumbling along. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Democratic Party is to fulfill its mis- 
sion and it has found one leg longer than the other it ought to 
have evened them up—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. And not to have left the American body a 
cripple, as it was left, according to the view of the Senator 
from Mississippi, by the Republicans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We struck a poor fellow who had gotten 
so in the habit of walking with one leg longer than the other 
we were afraid we would kill him if we made him walk all at 
once on equal legs. He did not know how to walk on legs of the 
same length at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Mississippi is now 
disclosing the truth. He has deliberately taken off one of the 
legs of this great industrial body, at least the artificial part of 
it, and hag left the other reduced somewhat, but more mis- 
shapen than it was before. 

Now, why did not the Democrats join with the proposition 
made by those who really wanted to reduce the tariff and bring 
about some uniformity in the body of this great American 
people? If the Senator from Mississippi had wanted, as it 
seems to me, to have produced what might be called a fair and 
even condition among the people of the United States, he would 
have preserved upon agriculture the same measure of duty that 
he gave to manufactures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if there is a duty of 10 per 
cent upon a product and you put it on the free list, you have 
reduced the duty 10 per cent. If there is a duty of 60 per cent 
upon a product and you reduce it to 30 per cent, you have re- 
duced the duty 50 per cent. The fact that when vou get 
through with the reduction your reduction of only 10 per cent 
leaves one thing upon the free list and the other upon the duti- 
abTe list has nothing to do with the question. 

I see the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] shaking his head 
at me, from which I imagine that he imagines that a reduction 
from 60 per cent down to 30 per cent would not be a half re- 
duction, or a reduction of 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; suppose that 10 per cent 
had been reduced to 5 per cent; that would have been 50 per 
cent. If you reduce it 10 per cent or it goes on the free list, 
that is only a 10 per cent reduction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That does not follow. When I take 10 
per cent off a thing which bears 10 per cent and take 30 per 
cent off a thing which bears 60 per cent, I have reduced the duty 
in that case three times as much as I have in the first. If I re- 
duce a duty from 10 to 5 per cent, I have taken off 5 per cent, and 
if I had reduced the entire duty from 60 to 30 per cent I would 
have taken off 30 per cent; and I would have reduced the duty 
in the latter case six times as much as I did in the other. I 
thought the Senator from Utah was smiling before he knew 
what he was smiling at. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I did not see the Senator 
from Utah smile, and so I do not know what he meant by his 
smile. He has a great variety of expressions, as I suppose all 
of us have. 

Now, I do not want to be jocular about it. The trouble with 
this bill is that the party that framed it did not pursue any 
principle whatsoever in reaching these duties. As I said the 
other day, it started out persuaded, I assume, that it ought to 
compose a tariff bill chiefly if not wholly for the purpose of 
raising a revenue. If that motive had absorbed the minds of 
the committee it would have given no attention whatever to 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad. It 
would have paid no heed to that fact in fixing a particular duty. 
It would have gone on upon well-established lines and presented 
here a revenue tariff, and if it had presented a revenue tariff 
there would have been put upon the products of agriculture the 
same measure of duties, looking at the imports and probability 
of imports, that were put upon manufactured products. 

But, as stated a moment ago by the Senator from Mississippi, 
it found some manufactures that could not be produced in this 
country if that plan had been pursued. Apparently it did not 
want, to destroy entirely those domestic manufactures. There- 
fore, in many instances, as in the instance of dextrine, it has 
left a duty which I think is too high, higher than necessary to 
compensate between the cost of production here and abroad. 

But passing over to an agricultural product, it then was con- 
fronted by the supposed necessity of reducing the price of 
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things which people eat, and being confronted with that it gave 
no attention whatever to what was required by agriculture. It 
was willing to preserve the status quo, a portion of the status 
quo anyhow, with regard to manufactures, but it was willing 
to sacrifice the farmer, not because the Senator from Mississippi 
has any malice against the farmer, but because the thing that he 
produced passed into people’s stomachs instead of being worn 
on their backs. 

I assert here, as I shall assert everywhere, that a tariff com- 
posed upon that convoluted, distorted, warped, and mixed prin- 


ciple necessarily perpetrates a great injustice upon the Ameri- |, 


can people. 
I should like to see the manufaciuring duties as they are in 


‘the Payne-Aldrich law generally reduced, but I am not willing 


to see the discrimination which is practiced in this bill. 

A great many of the duties that are put upon manufactures 
here are insufficient. I know that a great many of them are 
inadequate, but a great many of them are abundantly high. 
Let me give an instance right here, as we are on this subject, 
and I should like to have an answer. 

This bill puts a duty of 1 cent a pound upon potato starch, 
and it puts a duty of half a cent a pound on cornstarch. Why 
do you make that difference? I would like to know why you 
put a duty of a cent a pound upon potato starch and a duty of 
half a cent a pound on cornstarch. 

Furthermore, I should like to know why you put a duty of a 
cent a pound on potato starch and a duty of half a cent a pound 
on cornstarch and allow tapioca flour and sago flour, which are 
starches and nothing else, to come in free. They are not pro- 
duced in the United States at all, and yet they come into actual 
everyday competition with both potato starch and cornstarch. 
Of all the sago flour and tapioca flour brought into the United 
Statés last year, nine-tenths of it was used for starch and not 
for food. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Potato starch is not used as 
a diet. Tapioca flour and tapioca are foods. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, the Senator from New Jersey can not 
escape this inconsistency by that suggestion. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I speak not of the starch but 
of tapioca. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A form of sago and tapioca is used for food, 
but the sago flour that comes in and the tapioca flour that comes 
in are not used for food. It comes in in a form called pearl 
flake, fit for food, and is then used for food. 

But I say to the Senator from New Jersey, although I have 
not the figures immediately on my desk, as I remember it, more 
than nine-tenths of all these commodities that are brought in 
to compete with cornstarch and potato starch come in as sago 
flour and tapioca flour. If anyone on the other side of this 
Chamber can explain to me why the committee has put a duty 


of a cent a pound upon potato starch and half a cent a pound 


on cornstarch and no duty at all on sago starch and tapioca 


‘starch, he will have performed a task that looks to me impos- 


} tapioca than upon potatoes or corn. Why? 


| 


sible. There was more reason for putting a duty on sago and 
Neither of the 
former products is produced in the United States, and the reye- 
nne idea, as it seems to me, would have demanded that some duty 
be put upon those articles. But if it is said that we do allow 


them to come in free in order that the little, insignificant quan- 


tity that is used for food should not be taxed, tell me, then, why 


vou tax rice, why you tax oatmeal, why you tax bananas, and 


why you tax things of that sort? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say that I am not 
here to defend the tax on rice or the tax on oatmeal or bananas. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course not. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. There are some things that 
my conscience rebels against. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We on this side—at least those who believe 
with me that we ought to pass through this measure and make 
reductions that would accommodate or fit the bill to meet the de- 
mands of this time—are simply amazed when we see that what 
is presented to us by our friends on the other side has inconsis- 
tency in every line and every paragraph, and collides with itself 
whenever we bring two parts of it together. 

I will pause for an answer to the question I have just put. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The Senator from Iowa inquired 
why the difference was made in the duty between potato starch 
and all other starches. I will say to the Senator that that 
same difference was made in the present law. The duty upon 
potato starch in the present law I read: 


Starch made from 1 14 cents per pound; all other 3 
Including all preparati ons from whatever substance used starch, 
1 cent per pound. 

That is reduced to half a cent a pound in this bill, but in 
both measures there has been a difference between the two 


kinds of starches because of the difference in the cost of 
manufacture. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But may I say to the Senator from Maine 
that he has disclaimed any intention of being governed or con- 
trolled by the difference in the cost of manufacture, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The Senator from Iowa never 
heard me make the statement anywhere that we disregarded 
the cost of production or the cost of manufacturing. We have 
to take that into consideration with all other elements which 
are to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Simmons] made that statement when he presented 
the bill to the Senate. He adopted the views of the majority 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, in which the 
cost of production as being material to duties upon commodities 
was entirely repudiated and rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I did not so understand the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina to state; but that that was not the 
controlling factor and not to be the controlling factor in adjust- 
ing tariff duties, because of the fact which was evident here 
only at the last session, of the great difficulty in ascertaining 
the difference in the cost of production. In the cost of the man- 
ufacture of paper between the cost in this country and over in 
the other country, a contiguous country, we found a great dif- 
ference between the cost there and in the mills of this country, 
and the cost there, too, varied. 

So far as I have any opinion about it, and so far as I have 
been guided, I will say to the Senator that we have not disre- 
garded, and I do not understand my colleagues who have served 
with me have disregarded, entirely the cost of the manufacture 
of an article, but have taken that not as the controlling factor, 
but as one of the factors to be considered in arriving at a just 
and fair rate of duty in dealing with conditions as we found 
them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I can not understand 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. One other observation, if the Sen- 
ator will pardon me. He also stated that we have placed sago 
and sago flour upon the free list. They were upon the free list, 
and we have made no change in them. The only change is that 
we have cut the duty upon potato starch and the duty upon 
other starch, and then as to dextrine we tried to make the duty 
correspond to the duty upon the raw material from which the 
different dextrines are made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not accept the answer 
just made by the Senator from Maine as sufficient, although he 
undoubtedly believes it so. Because these duties were im- 
properly adjusted in the Payne-Aldrich bill is no defense against 
an improper adjustment in this bill. It is difficult for me, of 
course, to consider the case from that standpoint, because there 
were so many things that were wrong in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. Nothing illustrates that better than the reference just 
made by the Senator from Maine with regard to sago flour and 
tapioca flour. Of course, we all understand that these im- 
portations are required in the manufacture mainly of cotton 
goods, and the manufacturer of cotton goods wanted to get this 
starch just as cheaply as possible. It was observed when the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was under consideration that a great wrong 
was being done, and upon the floor of the Senate, after debate, 
a duty was attached to sago and tapioca not in edible form. 
That was the judgment of the Senate. The bill passed in that 
way to a conference committee, and when it emerged from the 
conference committee sago and tapioca were on the free list, 
put there, as I haye always believed, under the influence of 
those who wanted their raw material free. I would have cared 
nothing about that save that this starch comes into direct com- 
petition with cornstarch and potato starch, and it seemed to 
me most unfair to impose a duty on one kind and allow the 
other to come in free. 

I am sorry that the Senator from Maine has, probably with- 
out any investigation whatever, adopted the wrong that was 
done in 1909 and perpetuated it in this bill by putting these two 
commodities on the free list, whereas they ought to bear a rea- 
sonable duty. They ought to bear as high a duty at least as 
cornstarch. They really ought to bear as high a duty as potato 
starch. The truth is that, so far as I know, there is not a 
single reason for not attaching a common uniform duty to all 
these starches. 

I hope that the majority members of the Finance Committee, 
having now seen that there is no justification for the classifica- 
tion which has been made and that an injustice is being done 
by continuing that classification, will recall this paragraph and 
the one in the free list, and will right the wrong that began 
long ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire what amendment is now 
pending. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment is be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I move to amend, on line 3, page 10, by 
striking out “and one-half.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 10, line 3, after “one,” strike out 
“and one-half,’ and strike out “cents” and insert “cent,” 
so that if amended it will read: 

Dextrine, made from potato starch or potato flour, 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say that this 
places the same duty on dextrine made from potato starch 
that is imposed on the potato starch. The present law imposes 
the same duty on potato starch and dextrine, a cent and a half 
on each. The House reduced those duties to 1 cent on the starch 
and to three-fourths of a cent on the dextrines. I can readily 
see that there should not be a less duty on the dextrine made 
from the starch than on the starch itself; but since the present 
law imposes the same duty on both and since the duty on starch 
is reduced from 14 cents to 1 cent, since the manufacturer of 
starch under this bill receives his potatoes free, I can not see 
why this one-half cent additional should be added; that is, 
I can not understand why the dextrine should carry the same 
duty as the Payne-Aldrich law when the article from which it 
is made is put on the free list, and when it carried a duty of 
25 cents a bushel before. 

I believe that a cent a pound is enough for both these articles 
with a reasonable duty on potatoes also. So I probably will 
move to amend as to potatoes when we reach that part of the 
bill, I certainly do not see how our friends who are in favor 
of reducing duties can put the raw material on the free list 
when it now carries a duty, and then carry the same duties 
on the manufactured product that we have now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to eall the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. FLercHer’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on public business. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root] to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore} and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I desire to 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose] to the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN] and yote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Sarru] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. SmirH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] is paired with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. LEA]. 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and vote 
v nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware IMr. DU Pont] are unavoidably detained from the 


Senate. I shall let this announcement stand for the day. 
The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 46, as follows: 
YEAS—29., 
Borah Colt yon Smoot 
Bradley Crawford La Follette Sterling 
Brady Cummins elson Sutherland 
Bristow Dillingham Norris Townsend 
Burton Gallinger Page Works 
Catron Goft Perkins 
Clapp Gronna Poindexter 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Sherman 
NAYS—46. 
Ashurst Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bacon Kern Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Lane Reed Swanson 
Brandegee Lewis Robinson Thomas 
Bryan Lodge Saulsbury Thompson 
Chamberlain Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thornton 
Chilton Myers Sheppard Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, O'Gorman Shields alsh 
Hollis Oliver Shively Weeks 
Iiughes Overman Simmons Williams 
ames Owen Smith, Ariz. 
Johnson, Me, Pittman Smith, Ga. 


NOT VOTING—21. 


Burleigh Hitchcock Martin, Va. Stone 
Culberson Jackson Newlands Vardaman 
du Pont Lea Penrose Warren 
Fall Lippitt Root 

Fletcher McCumber Smith, Mich. 

Gore McLean Stephenson 


So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed on page 10, line 6, para- 
graph 38, as follows: 

38. Ink and ink powders, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I regard that duty as altogether 
too low, but I do not care to enter into any discussion of it or 
to delay the Senate by asking for a useless vote. I will, how- 
ever, request that a letter of one or two pages in reference to 
the matter may be printed in the Recorp, without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as fellows: 


Tun CARTER'S INK Co., 
Boston, Mass., March 20, 1912. 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: We thank = for your favor of the 14th instant and for 

the copy of the tariff bill referred to therein. 
We fear we shall not be able to be represented at any of the hearings 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate, and we shall therefore 
appreciate it if you will present to the committee some of the following 


points: 

It is impossible, of course, for us to know with absolute certainty 
what it costs our foreign compctitors to produce packages of inks and 
adhesives similar to ours, but we can get a . accurate general idea 
from some of the prices which we find them making continually in com- 
petition with us. 

The smallest and cheapest package which we are able to produce is 
a one-ounce bottle of ink, which costs us on our shipping floor $1.83 per 
gross. We might make this a little cheaper by sacrificing all the at- 
tractiveness and convenience of the label and stopper, but any such 
saving would be a matter of a few cents at the outside, 

On the other hand, we have taken the nearest similar packages of 
five of our principal English and German competitors, some of which 
are actually ana, than ours, and find that the regular selling prices of 
these packages in the markets of the world run from 84 cents a gross 
to $1.26, averaging $1.12. Assuming that all these competitors are sell- 
ing tbeir goods at cost, which is hardly to be supposed, it appears that 
their manufacturing cost is 39 per cent less than ours, and as a mat- 
ter of fact the percentage must even greater than this. 

On mucilage the situation is similar. Our cheapest package costs us 
on the shipping floor $1.90, and those of the same competitors range 
from 96 cents to $1.62 in their regular selling prices, so that their 
8 cost, assuming that they are selling at cost, is 34 per cent less 

an ours. 

We meet some of these competing manufacturers only in foreign mar- 
kets, but two of the English manufacturers have for years had an estab- 
lished trade in the United States and Canada, while the Germans, as 
well as the English, constitute our strongest competition in the South 
American field, which we and other American manufacturers are en- 
dea voring to develop. The Germans are already solidly established in 
Mexico, and there is no apparent reason why they should not at any 
time by cine to enter the United States market. A reduction such as 
is contemplated by the proposed bill would, of course, be a direct en- 
couragement to them to do so, and also to our English competitors to 
renew their efforts. 

It seems clear to us that the former duty on ink of 333 per cent was 
quite as low as it should be in order to take care of the actual differ- 
ence in manufacturing costs for these products in the United States 
and abroad. While we have continued to hold our own, in spite of the 
last reduction, it seems as if there could be no good reason for a further 
reduction, unless the most moderate basis of protection is to be disre- 
garded. Our industry is a small one as compared with most of those 
which occupy the attention of Congress and of the country, but we do 
not imagine nevertheless that any except outright free traders would 
therefore contend that it was not equally entitled to protection. 

We trust you may be able to secure a restoration of the higher rate. 

Yours, very truly, 
Tue Canrxn's INK Co., 
RICHARD B. Carrer, President. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 10, line 11, paragraph 40, after the words “licorice root,” 
to strike out“ unground”; so as to make the paragraph read: 

40. Leaves and roots: Buchu leaves. 10 cents r pound; coca 
leaves, 10 cents per pound; gentian, 4 cent per pound; licorice root, 4 
cent per pound; sarsaparilla root, 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, every one of the items con- 
tained in that paragraph, with one exception, is now free from 
duty. There is at present a duty of 5 cents a pound on coca 
leaves. The same principles are in a measure involved in this 
case as those in regard to camphor. There seems to have been 
an impression that coca leaves are used for purposes that are 
injurious; but they are also used for the preparation of cocaine, 
which is absolutely necessary in surgery and an essential 
article. 

I move to strike out Buchu leaves, 10 cents per pound.“ in 
that paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio will be stated. 
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The Secrerary. On page 10, line 9, paragraph 40, after the 
word “roots,” it is proposed to strike out “Buchu leaves, 10 
cents per pound”; and to begin the following word, “ coca,” 
with a capital“ o. P 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURTON. I now move to strike out the latter part of 
the paragraph, beginning with the word “ gentian,” in line 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 10, line 10, paragraph 40, after the 
word pound,“ it is proposed to strike out: 

Gentian, 1 cent per pound; Licorice root, 3 cent per pound; sarsa- 
parilla root, 1 cent per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, on page 10, line 13, as 
follows: 

41. Licorice, extracts of, in pastes, rolls, or other forms, 1 cent per 


pound. 
42. Lime, citrate of, 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BURTON. I move to strike out paragraph 42. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio moyes to 
strike out paragraph 42, which has just been read. 

Mr. BURTON. It is to’ strike out the duty of 1 cent per 
pound proposed to be imposed on citrate of lime. That is a raw 
material, which is now free. The importations of that article 
are more than 5,000,000 pounds. It is an article extensively 
used, and the raw material is not produced in this country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as I did 
on the preceding roll call and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer the 

r which I have with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 

CLEAN] to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan IMr. SmrrH] to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock!] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] to my colleague, the junior Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. VarpamMan] and to vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gonk] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
„senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea], is necessarily absent 
on business, and that he is paired with the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
I notice that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ottver] has not voted, and I therefore withdraw my vote. I 
have a general pair with that Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bradley lt La Follette Smoot 
rady Crawford —— 
Brandegee mins Nelson Sutherland 
Bristow Dillingham Norris Townsend 
Burton Gallinger Page eeks 
Catron Gronna Perkins Works 
Clap; Jones Poindexter 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon n 
NAYS—42. 
‘Ashurst Johnston, Ala. Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Ker Stone 
< Bankhead Lane Robinson Swanson 
Borah Lewis Saulsbury Thomas 
Bryan Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thompson 
ton Myers heppard Thornton 
Clarke, Ark O'Gorman Shields Tillman 
Hollis Overman Shively Walsh 
Hughes Owen Simmons Williams 
James Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Johnson, Me. Pomerene Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—24 
Burleigh Goff McCumber Root 
Chamberlain Gore McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Culberson Hitchcock Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. 
du Pont Jackson Newlands Stephenson 
Fall Lea ou Vardaman 
Fletcher Lippitt Penrose Warren 


So Mr. Burton's amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, on page 10, line 16, with 
paragraph 43, as follows: 

43. Ma osia: Ara 3} cents und: r) 
cipitated, 18 cen ts per Soani sulphate a T gen Epon — — Rh 

. Menthol 50 cents per pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator in charge of this portion of the bill what is the object 
of the increased duty contained in the last paragraph read? 
I understand it is an increase over the present law. I refer 
to the clause in reference to menthol. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, it is merely a 
revenue duty. Menthol is imported. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, Mr. President, can the Senator give me 
any information as to the production of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. There is no production in this 
country, I will say to the Senator; it is imported. The figures 
show that in 1912 we imported $200,000 worth, on which there 
were collected duties amounting to $50,000. The rate has not 
been raised. The Senator is wrong about that. The rate under 
the present law is 25 per cent. We propose a specific duty of 
50 cents a pound, which is equivalent to an ad valorem of 
16.67—a considerable reduction. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I should like to ask the Senator if it 
is not an article of common use in medicine? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is used in medicine. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any other reason for putting any 
duty on it except to raise revenue? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. As I said, the duty has been im- 
posed for the purposes of revenue only. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator if this paragraph 
were stricken out, would this article under this bill go into what 
is known as the basket clause? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It would go into the basket clause 
at 15 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am much obliged to the Senator. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that this article ought to be on the free list. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. What is the proposed ad valorem rate? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is estimated here to be 16.67 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask the Senator why he thinks it 
ought to be on the free list? 

Mr. NORRIS. Because, in the first place, it is an article, as 
I understand, of common use in medicine, and not produced in 
this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, the first reason is a 
very good one 

Mr. NORRIS. So that it is putting a direct tax on those who 
must use it in the case of sickness. In my opinion, such articles 
onen to be placed on the free list. 

„ WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator has given two 
sane The first one has some reason in it and perhaps some 
merit in it, but the second reason has none at all, to wit, that 
the article is not produced in this country. That is a recom- 
mendation. Where you want to raise revenue it is well, wher- 
ever you can, to raise it upon products that are not produced 
in this country, because, then, when subsequently you either 
lower the rate or raise the duty you do not disturb domestic 
business conditions. 

There is another good reason why it is preeminently fitted to 
raise revenue, and that is, that every dollar which the con- 
sumer pays upon it goes into the people’s Treasury. Therefore, 
what the American citizen pays in his individual capacity comes 
back to him in his collective capacity. 

I hope the Senator will not forget the difference between 
the standpoint of the two parties upon this question. He may 
regard it as very reprehensible to put a duty upon an article 


*| that is not produced here, whereas we regard it as an ideal 


revenue article, first, because every dollar of it goes into the 
Treasury and none of it into private pockets, and, secondly, 
because you can the laws of your country afterwards 
with regard to an article like that to meet revenue necessities 
and raise or lower the duty without disturbing any domestic 
business. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is just as much of a tax upon the 
consumer, is it not, as when levied on the manufactured article? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutely. It is just as much of a tax 
upon the consumer as if a part of it went into the pockets of the 
manufacturer; but the consumer has the consolation of knowing 
that what he has paid as a citizen in his individual capacity 
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has been received by the American people, of whom he is one, 
in a collective capacity. That is the difference. 

Nobody disputes the right of the Government to levy a tax. 
The Government has a right to levy a tax of 100 per cent upon 
me if it is necessary to carry on the Government; it has a right 
to levy a tax upon my very life if necessary to save the life of 
the Republic; but the Government, according to our standpoint, 
has no right, although we are here in this bill respecting a lot 
of vested wrongs, to levy a tax for the purpose of enriching or 
profiting somebody else. Therefore an ideal article for a rev- 
enue duty is an article which is not produced in the United 
States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has fairly stated the difference in principle. He believes 
in the principle of a tariff for reyenue only, and it is true, as 
the Senator has said, that you will get the largest amount of 
revenue if you levy the tax upon something that is not produced 
in this country. 

The Senator concedes that there is something in the other 
reason I guve. To me and to those who believe as I do, in a 
reasonable protection, the fact as to whether something is or 
can be produced in this country has a great deal to do with the 
levying of a tax upon any article of ccmmerce that is imported 
into the country. This, in my judgment, however, even though 
I believed in a tariff for revenue, would be the last place where 
I should want to levy tribute. 

The Senator says, and he says truly, that the Government 
has a right to levy a hundred per cent, if it wants to, upon 
any individual or upon any particular article. The right and 
reason of it are. however, two different things, in my judgment. 
This, as the Senator has said, is an instance where there is no 
doubt, no dispute between any of us that the consumer will 
have to pay the amount of the tax as levied and, as the Sen- 
ator says, it is levied upon the people who use it and the con- 
tribution goes to all of the people in their collective capacity. 
It seems to me that is levying a tax upon those who are in 
distress and who are sick; and that is the last place to which 
we ought to ask the Government to reach out its hand and 
levy a tax for the support of the Government. It seems to me 
that it is one of the instances where there should be absolute 
free trade in the artiele. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, he has 
used the phrase “Jevying a tax.“ I beg to call the Senator’s 
attention te the fact that the tax is already levied at the rate 
of 25 per cent, and that this bill reduces it to 16.6 per cent; in 
other words, it reduces it about one-third. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand that; but L am surprised 
that Senators on the other side should so often defend the much 
condemned Payne bill. I think that the proposed rate of the 
bill, if the ad valorem is figured correctly—and I presume it 
is—is an improvement over the present law; but, because there 
is something wrong—and there are a great many things wrong 
in the present Iaw—is no reason why, in my judgment, something 
that should not at all be burdened with taxation should be 
included in the list of those things that must pay a tariff. This 
rate is high; it is 50 cents a pound, which amounts to an ad 
valorem duty, as estimated by the committee, of practically 17 
per cent. It seems to me, therefore, Mr. President, that the 
motion I have made ought to prevail, and if it does I desire to 
give notice that when we come to the free list I will make a 
motion to put this article on the free list. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, LODGE. It seems to me—and although the Senator has 
been bringing it forward, I think it well deserves emphasis— 
that a broad distinction has always been made in taxation on 
consumption between articles of voluntary and articles of invol- 
untary use. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. LODGE. Tobacco and wine, for instance, are taxed by 
all nations. They are articles of consumption, but of voluntary 
use, while medicines that must be used by the sick are articles 
of involuntary use. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there is anything that is a necessity, it 
seems to me it is medicine that must be purchased in case of 
sickness. Moreover, the amount of medicine that must be pur- 
chased by the poor is Just as great and the price is just as high 
as when purchased by those who can better afferd it. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I move to strike out the paragraph; and, 
as I have already said, if the motion prevails, when we get to 
the free list I will make a motion to put the article on the free 
list, so that it will not fall in the basket clause. On my amend- 
ment I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I repeat my 
announcement of my pair with the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Jackson]. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). On this 
question I am paired with the junior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. SHarroTH], and therefore withheld my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a stand- 
ing pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean}. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called}. I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ssiru} to the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called}. I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor} to 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose}. He 
is absent. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. OLIVER]. In his absence, I desire to withdraw my 
vote. 5 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARK RI, is necessarily 
absent from the Chamber on important publie business. He is, 
however, paired with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SuTHEREAND]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Bradiey Clark, Wyo. Jones ns 
B ort Kenyon Poindexter 
Brand Crawford La Follette Sherman 
Bristow Cummins Lodge t 
Burton Gallinger Nelson Townsend 
Catron fE Norris Weeks 
Clapp Gronna Page Works 
NAYS—40. 

Ashurst Kern Ransdell Smith, Md. 
Bacon Lane Reed Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Lewis Robinson 

Martin, Va. Sanaa Swanson 
Bryan Martine, N, J. Sheppar Thomas 
Hollis O'Gorman hields Thompson 
Hughes Overman Shively Thornton 
James Owen Simmons Tillman 
Johnson, Me. Pittman Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Smith, Ga. Walsh 

NOT VOTING—2s. : 

Burleigh Fall McCumber Shafroth 
Chamberlain Fletcher McLean Smith, Mieh. 
Chilton Gore yers Stephenson 
Clarke. Ark. Hitcheock Newlands Sterling 
Culberson Jackson Otiver Sutherland 
Dillingham Lea Penrose Warren 
du Pont Lippitt Root Wiliams 


So Mr. Nonnis's amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of paragraph 45, page 11, as follows: 

45. Oils, rendered: Sod, seal, herring, and other fish oll. net specially 
provided for in this section, 3 cents per gaNon; whale oil, 5 cents per 
gallon ; sperm oll, 8 cents per gallon; wool grease, Including that known 
commercially as degras or brown wool grease, crude and not refined or 
improved in value or condition, } cent per pound; refined or im- 
proved in value or condition, and not speelally provided for in this 
section, Scent = pound ; Ianolin, 1 cent per pound; all other animal 
oilsa rendered olls and greases, and all combinations of the same, not 
specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill why it is that the committee has increased 
the rate upon lanolin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Lanolin is an improved or refined 
wool grease. I think it came in as refined wool grease. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. When marked as lanolin and im- 
ported as lanolin, a rate is provided here different from the 
rate on wool grease. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a refined woo! grease, and under the pres- 
ent law. by a decision of the courts, it enters this eountry at 
one-half cent per pound. The committee increased that rate 
from one-half cent to 1 cent a pound. 

I move, in the case of lanolin, to strike out 1“ and insert “4.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, as I understand, lanolin, as 
has been said, is a refined woot grease. I should Hke to ‘tnquire 
why it is that as soon as the woo! leaves the sheep's baek the 
committee proposes to begin to tax the woel and its various 
by-products? 
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The same principle is involved here that was involved in the 
potato and dextrine discussion. Wool is put on the free list; 
that is, the product of those who produce the wool. It is the 
finished product of the farmer, the man who owns the sheep. 
When it leaves his hands it then takes a protective duty, not 
only in its principal products, but in its by-products as well. 

I sheuld like to know why it is any more desirable to put a 
duty on the grease that is extracted from the wool than on the 
wool before the grease is extracted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 
. The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 

yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, this par- 
ticular article is a medicinal preparation, on which it is pro- 
posed greatly to increase the duty—in fact, to double it. It 
is used very largely in medicine. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As the Senator from New Hampshire says, 
this particular product of wool grease is a medicine. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been so decided by the courts in a 
test case. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will yield, I do not suppose 
he directed his query to me; but if no one else will answer, I 
will suggest that it seems to me it can be easily answered. 
The duty under consideration is levied against some one who is 
sick and helpless and can not defend himself. It is a good 
place to put it on. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But, as I said in the discussion this 
afternoon, the gravest objection I have to this bill is its un- 
warranted discrimination. I should like to have some one who 
is in favor of the bill, if he will, tell me why the man who takes 
the grease from the wool is entitled to a protective duty on the 
grease when he gets it out, while the farmer who grows the 
wool on the back of the sheep is not given any protection on 
the wool and the grease. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I will say that in 
the case of all of these rendered oils there has been a large 
reduction from the present duty. The rate in the present law is 
an average of 25 per cent ad valorem. The specific rates we 
fix here approximate 15 per cent ad valorem, so as to corre- 
spond with the provision at the end of the paragraph for greases 
not specifically enumerated in the paragraph. Lanolin before 
this bore a duty of 25 per cent. We made the duty 1 cent per 
pound, because the product varies largely in value, and that, 
as given here in the handbook, is a little over 8 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that after the court 
decision as to what lanolin really was, it came in at one-half 
cent per pound. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. If it is marked as lanolin and 
comes in as a medicine, this duty applies. Put up as such, it 
comes in as lanolin. A 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator from Maine concede as 
correct the statement the Senator from Utah has made, that 
under a court decision the present duty on this article, lanolin, 
is half a cent per pound? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. 
given in the handbook here. K 

Mr. BRISTOW. In the handbook, yes; but the Senator 
from Utah states that under a court decision the duty that 
has been collected and is now being collected is but half a cent 
a pound. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. When it could not be distin- 
guisheé, was not marked as lanolin, and did not come put up 
as lanolin, it might come in as refined wool grease, so I have 
been informed by the importers, and then it bore a duty of 
half a cent a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong, because in the case of 
Koechl against United States the court decided that when it 
was a medicinal compound it came in at half a cent a pound. 
Since that decision it has always come in as a medicinal com- 
pound at half a cent a pound. Now the duty is increased 100 


per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It seems from the book here that 
whatever came in in 1912 came in at a duty of 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the duty was 25 per cent before the 
court’s decision, but since the decision, as the Senator will 
find if he will write to the New York appraisers, it has come 
ate the United States at half a cent a pound under that de- 
cision. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, it will still come in at half 
a cent a pound unless it is described as lanolin. Is not that 


correct? 
Mr. SMOOT. No; if it is described as lanolin, it will come 
in at 25 per cent. That is the trouble with the bill. If you 


It is 25 per cent ad valorem, as 


will make that half a cent a pound, you will have the same 
rate that we have to-day. f 

Mr. BRISTOW. That, of course, the committee will doubt- 
less correct. Evidently it is a mistake. I do not think they 
intended to double the duty that now prevails on this article. 
But my question, which I should like to have answered if 
any Senator will answer it for me, is as to why there should 
be a duty on the grease which is taken out of the wool when 
there is no duty on the wool. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The same thing might be said of 
fish oil and the other rendered oils in the same paragraph. 
Fish is upon the free list in the bill, while the oll extracted 
from the fish by rendering bears a duty. The paragraph as we 
found it, as I say, bore a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. We 
have reduced the duty to an equivalent ad valorem of 15 per 
cent, making no distinction between wool grease and fish oil 
and whale oil and the other rendered oils, but making a large 
reduction. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will leave the discussion of lanolin to 
other parties; but the Senator has stated the fact. I under- 
stand the fact. I understand that wool is on the free list. The 
objection I am offering is that the man who produces the wool 
and puts it upon the market, that being the result of his labor 
and his effort, is not protected, while—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Is it the Senator’s position that 
whatever is made from an article that is on the free list 
should itself be on the free list? Does the Senator contend 
that in every instance where a raw material is upon the free 
list the manufactured product should be upon the free list? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; the Senator from Kansas never has 
taken any such position as that. The Senator from Kansas 
is undertaking to find out why, when wool—not every other 
article, but wool—is put on the free list, the grease that is 
taken out of the wool should be dutiable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The same question might be asked 
as to fish and all other animal oils. They are on the free list. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; but I am asking as to wool. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. They are on the free list, but the 
oils produced from them are on the dutiable list, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not asking as to fish. The inquiry I 
make is in regard to wool. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask the Senator from Kan- 
sas, if he has looked into the matter, how it happened that in 
1912 this commodity was worth 61.8 cents per pound, according 
to this statement, and it is estimated that for the future it will 
be worth only 12 cents per pound? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will look a little further he 
will see that in 1910 it was worth only 11 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The “6” has been put in the wrong 
place. It should be “13.6.” It is evidently a misprint. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; I noticed there was a misprint there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are so many of these misprints that 
one does not know when to rely upon these figures. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It shows very clearly that it is a 
misprint. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am waiting for a reply from somebody 
responsible for this bill as to why a duty is put on the grease 
that is taken out of the wool when there is no duty on the wool. 
What is the principle of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have replied to the Senator. I 
see no difference between wool and any of the other articles 
from which greases and oils are extracted. We have placed a 
duty upon them here for reyenue purposes and have not taken 
into consideration in this connection wool itself, any more than 
we have fish or cattle or any of the other articles from which 
oils are rendered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If this duty is imposed for revenue, does 
not the Senator think a duty on wool would be very much more 
productive of revenue than this? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We are not discussing the question 
of wool. We are discussing oil and grease, and that is what I 
understood the Senator to discuss. We will come to wool later. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am very sorry, but I have been trying to 
find out why this article has a duty. The Senator states now 
that other oils have duties, and therefore this has; but I do not 
think the Senator put a duty on this simply because some other 
oil had a duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I see no reason why 
the oil from wool and the oil from fish and cattle should not all 
be treated alike. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then I will ask why a duty is put on the 
oil of wool or of fish? Why should the man who takes the 
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grease out of wool or the oil out of fish be protected anil the sons 
that raises the sheep and shears the wool or catches the fish not 
be taken into consideration? Why should this discrimination 
be made? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. As a Yankee, I will do what a 
Yankee always has a right to do—answer one question by ask- 
ing another. I will ask the Senator from Kansas again if he 


believes that wherever raw materials are free the articles manu- | 


factured from those raw materials should be free? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I very readily answer the Senator. I 
do not think that principle is a sound one. I am not asking for 
any general proposition, however. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Then why does the Senator insist 
that because wool is on the free list any oil or grease made 
from wool should be on the free list? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Kansas to the fact that oils, generally 
speaking, are not on the dutiable list. If the Senator will turn 
to paragraph 566 of the free list, he will find that birch tar, 
enjeput, coconut, cod, cod-liver, cottonseed, croton, and several 
other kinds of oil that I shall not attempt to pronounce, many 
other kinds of oil, are on the free list. Why should not these 
oils also be on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. And they cost more to extract than lanolin 


costs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In reply to the question of the 
Senator from Iowa, I will say that the oils enumerated in 
paragraph 566, as the Senator from Utah knows, are largely 
used in the manufacture of paints and varnishes. Chinese nut 
oil, soya-bean oil, and so forth, have always been upon the free 
list. We made a very heavy cut in all paints and varnishes, 
cutting them from 30 per cent to 15 per cent ad valorem. They 
have always had these oils which are used in making paints 
and yarnishes upon the free list, and at this time, when we 
made this very deep cut in the duties on paints and varnishes, 
it did not seem fair to the committee to put their raw materials 
upon the dutiable list. 

2 SMOOT. Can the Senator, then, give any reason 
why—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us go ahead in solos and not 


have duets. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Utah if he 
desires to be recognized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas yields to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the Senator what excuse 
there is for putting expressed oils on the dutiable list, as has 
been done here, particularly those that have been mentioned, 
and then putting upon the dutiable list the distilled and essen- 
tial oils that have been on the free list for years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I am very willing to answer the 
question. Those oils enter into the manufacture of perfumeries 
and articles which are luxuries, and which can well bear the 
duty. We have given a high rate upon perfumeries—a higher 
rate than in the Payne bill—but they go into articles which 
are luxuries. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say the committee has given 
a higher rate on perfumeries than was given in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is about the same rate. We 
raised it from 50 per cent, I think, to abont 60 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Referring particularly to the answer just 
made to the Senator from Utah by the Senator from Maine, 
when he says that the committee have placed the other oils 
mentioned on the dutiable list because they are used in the 
making of perfumery, which is a luxury 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That was my answer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why should the committee raise the duty on 
the particular oil about which the Senator from Kansas is 
inquiring, and which, as I understand, is a medicine? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We have not raised the duty; we 
have reduced the duty. When it comes in under the trade- 
mark “ lanolin,” and it does so come in, as a medicinal prepa- 
ration, it has to bear the duty which is given here. 

Mr. NORRIS, As I understand, the raw material out of 
which this product is made is placed on the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Therefore that in itself would have a tendency 
te make it necessary, if you wanted to equalize it, 
the duty on the product. It seems to me that this 


stance where the theory of the Senator ought to operate prac- 
tically to put this particular article on the free list; because, 
as I understand the facts, it is not only a necessity, but a 
necessity in case of sickness and distress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We have reduced the duty from 
25 per cent to 8 per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the court decision—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I mean upon the article when it 
comes in under its trade name, “lanolin”; not as wool grease, 
but when marked “ lanolin,” and coming in as lanolin. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will let the Senator from Utah take care 
of the lanolin part of it. That is his amendment. I wish to 
get back to wool. I am rather persistent in regard to this item, 
because it illustrates the principle upon which the bill seems to - 
have been constructed, and I have a very pronounced objection 
to that principle. 

I made the statement this afternoon, in discussing the duty 


farmer, the agricultural interests of the country. The cry was 
raised that potatoes were a food product necessary on every, 
orgs table, and therefore that they should be on the free 

Wool, I suppose, is put on the free list because clothing is 
made from wool; I suppose that will be the argument; and 
therefore it will have a tendency to cheapen the clothing. I 


is given no protective duty whatever. ap inpre 


the wool leaves the farmer, then not only is it on the protective 
Sut ban te de CADA neta ee comin ae The man who 
takes the wool and washes it and takes the grease out of it 


abroad and ships it in he gets the same protective duty as 
against the foreign producer of the wool grease. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

a SHEPPARD, What duty would the Senator put on raw. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would put about 30 per cent if I were 
fixing it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What duty would you put on clothing? 

Mr. BRISTOW, Well, I should think if there was a duty 


pared by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What duty did it put on clothing? 

Mr. BRISTOW. On clothing, from 30 to 50 per cent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And a duty om wool of about 20 per cent? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘Twenty-nine per cent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then why do you discriminate against 
the owner of the raw material by putting so much more on the 
finished product than on the raw material? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because there is more labor in the cloth. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But why make the discrimination? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I undertake to compensate for the addi- 
tional labor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. A duty on the raw material 
always leads to a higher tax on the finished product. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, a duty on the raw material; but 
if you are imposing a duty on the finished product, why do you 
favor the man who takes the wool when he buys it from the 
farmer and protect him on up until the cloth is made and leave 
the farmer out of the proposition? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You make the same discrimination and 
a greater one. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Nə; we make no similar discrimination at 
all. We give a protective duty to the woolgrower and then, 
we add to that whatever is necessary to maintain the American 
standard of wages in the production of the articles made from 
wool. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You put a higher duty on the finished 
product than on the raw material. 

Mr. BRISTOW, Of course that is necessary, but will the 
Senator from Texas answer me this question, since the Senator 
in charge of the bill seems to hesitate to do it: Why is the 
man who takes the grease out of the wool entitled to a pro- 
who produces = wool and sells it 
of 
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prompts the Senator when he puts a duty on raw wool to put 
a higher duty on cloth. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A higher duty, because it involves compen- 
satory duty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is mistaken. This bill puts 
exactly the same duty on grease that the law now provides. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. No; it is a large reduction. The 
Senator is wrong. 

å Mr. BRISTOW. Let me see. I am going by these figures 
here. It may be wrong, but I will read it. Grease of wool, 
including a lot of other things here—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It was a half a cent a pound and 
we made it a quarter of a cent a pound. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was one-fourth of a cent a pound in 1912 
according to these figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. A quarter of a cent is right. 

Mr. BRISTOW. One-half of a cent and one-half a cent 
under grease of wool; that-is, the crude grease refined. In one 
instance it is one-fourth in 1912. > 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 290 of the present law the Senator 
will find the rate. It is a quarter of a cent, just as he states it. 
It says here— 
known commercially as 8 or brown wool 
refined, or improved in 
pound. 

It is the same that it is here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The Senator is right. 
confess I had the duty upon the refined. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would be glad if my friend from Texas 
should tell me why he is in favor of continuing protection on the 
fellow who takes the grease out of the wool the same in this bill 
as in the present law, while he does not continue the protection 
on the man who grows the wool. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not think we should approach tariff 
legislation from the standpoint of the man who gets a benefit 
from tariff duties, but from the standpoint of the American 
people as a whole. No man has a right to say that a tax shall 
be levied on any article he produces, but the American people 
have a right from the standpoint of their own good to say 
what article shall be taxed, even if that tax carries a benefit 
with it, and although some other article may be left without 
a tax. It is to the interest of the people at large to have taxes 
placed on the finished product rather than upon the raw ma- 
terial that enters into the finished product. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Wherein do the people at large benefit by 
continuing the duty on wool grease? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As I understand it, the general principle 
underlying the bill is to put raw material where we can on 
the free list, because we are thereby enabled to reduce the 
duties more easily on the finished product. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There is no reduction on wool grease, and 
that is the raw material for the manufacturer who buys it to 
use it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is an item of comparative unim- 
portance so far as the entire bill is concerned. I am not 
familiar with the intricacies of the chemical schedule. My 
object in answering the Senator was to explain why we are 
endeavoring to put raw materials on the free list. 

Mr. BRISTOW. All raw materials do not go on the free list. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that. I am speaking of the 
general rule underlying the principle of free raw material. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am sorry that the Senator can not or 
does not undertake to answer the question as to why it is neces- 
sary to maintain the present duty on wool grease and not 
retain or place any duty on wool at all. Why is the duty put 
on wool grease? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why do you put a higher duty on manu- 
factured articles than you do on raw material? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have tried to explain that it is—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is due to the nature of the manufac- 
tured articles, is it not, as compared with the nature of the raw 
materials? The Senator said something about more labor enter- 
ing into the manufactured article, did he not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; but then the raw material of this man 
is put on the free list, while his duty is maintained to just the 
extent that it was before. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true; but we can not apply our 
principles entirely at one effort. We are making these reduc- 


grease, crude and not 
value or condition, one-fourth of 1 cent per 


I have to 


tions on a conservative plan. The same reason which calls for 
the difference of duty between raw material and the manu- 
factured article, to which the Senator refers, is the reason which 
I cite as prompting a higher rate on clothing than on raw wool. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, let me see. The Senator is in favor of 
free raw material and a duty on the finished prod 


uct, The 


finished product of the farmer is the fleece of wool. That is 
the product of his labor. That is what he has to sell. Now, 
the Senator is not in favor of putting a duty on the finished 
product of the farmer because it happens to be the raw material 
of some manufacture, but whenever he gets to the finished 
product of the manufacturer then he is in favor of a duty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, Mr. President; in favor of a low duty 
on the finished product, because it is best for the American 
people to frame tariff laws in that way. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; it is in the interest of the American 
people, according to the Senator from Texas, to put the Amer- 
ican farmer in competition with all mankind for what he pro- 
duces as the result of his labor, but not to put him on the same 
basis when he buys the clothes that he wears. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He will get his clothing cheaper. 

Mr. BRISTOW. He has to pay a duty on it because it passes 
through the hands of the American manufacturer. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I can not, of course, go entirely into the 
whole proposition the Senator is submitting now, but I under- 
stand the object of putting the raw material on the free list 
is to reduce the duty on the finished product as close to a 
revenue basis as we can, and thereby lighten the burden on the 
whole American people as far as we can. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I see. Let us look at it again. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You give a compensatory duty for every 
tax you levy on the raw material. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is, the farmer is put on the free list 
with his wool. The Senator says that putting him on the free 
list makes it possible for him to get his clothing cheaper. He 
gives the manufacturer protection as soon as he gets the wool. 
It makes no difference what he does with it; everything from 
the time the wool leaves the farm until it is consumed in these 
various forms is made dutiable; there is a protective duty put 
on it. 

The Senator says thereby the farmer gets his clothing cheaper. 
How much cheaper? Just as much cheaper as the duty on wool 
being taken off cheapens the product; that is, you deduct 
from the price of his clothes the amount you take from the 
price of his wool and leave him standing just where he was, 
taxed for the benefit of the manufacturer for every operation 
from the time the wool leaves the sheep’s back until it is worn 
out by the farmer and his family. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But you always place an additional tax 
on the finished product when you put a duty on the raw mate- 
rial. I think that offsets any benefit the farmer may gain 
from the duty on the raw material. 

Mr. BRISTOW. We give him the same advantage and apply 
to him the same rule that is applied to men engaged in other 
industries and we do not single him out alone and put him in 
competition with all mankind. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You single him out by deluding him with 
duties that are fictitious on most of his products. You not 
only oppress him with protective duties on what he buys, but 
insult his intelligence by trying to make him believe that the 
duties on most of his products are beneficial. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Delude him with a fictitious duty? If the 
fictitious duty is of no good, if it does not increase the farmer's 
price, then why do you want to take it off? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In order to prevent you from insulting his 
intelligence any further. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is a very polite and intelligent answer 
from the distinguished statesman from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am exceedingly obliged to the Senator 
from Kansas. I think that my answer will compare in intelli- 
gence with the luminous contribution he is making to this 
discussion. s 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is a very delightful way to get out of 
answering a question that can not be answered without ad- 
mitting the grave injustice that is charged, that this bill ap- 
parently deliberately undertakes to deprive the American 
farmer of the advantage that he would receive from the pro- 
tective tariff duties and still maintains upon the manufactured 
articles which he is compelled to buy these protective duties. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator will not be able to make the 
American farmer believe a fallacy of that kind. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That may be. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He is convincing us. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Georgia suggests that “he 
is convincing us.” I understand the futility of this argument. 
When we were discussing the potato and dextrine duties, Sena- 
tors rose on that side and said they did not believe this duty 
ought to be maintained as high as it was, but when the roll call 
came they voted to maintain it; that is, they voted against what 
they believe to be right. Senators may be willing to bind them- 
selves in the secret chambers of a party caucus to vote against 
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their conscience, but I do not believe that it is a policy that will 
meet the approval of the American people. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, BRISTOW. I gladly yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Of course, I can understand why a man without 
a party should object to any other man belonging to a party. 
I can also understand why a man unable to agree with his own 
party and unable to agree with himself should object to a num- 
ber of men meeting and counseling together and agreeing upon a 
policy. But the thing that struck me with wonder and amaze- 
ment as I have sat here this afternoon listening to the argu- 
ment which the Senator from Kansas says in adyance he knows 
will be futile, and therefore it would seem it ought not to be 
made, because a futile argument is a mere waste of time—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. ‘The thing that struck me with surprise was how 
the American farmer struggled along in this country for some 
two or three hundred years before the Senator from Kansas ap- 
peared upon the floor of the United States Senate as guardian ad 
litem for all rural folk. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. REED, I—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have the floor, I believe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Kansas to yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I decline to yield any further. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, in view of that statement 
I will quit the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In view of that statement the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is out of order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am perfectly willing that the Senator from 
Missouri shall indulge in his oratorical pyrotechnics in his own 
time whenever he sees fit to indulge in such personalities. I 
shall be very glad to yield to him to answer this question. Why 
does the Senator from Missouri favor a duty on the grease that 
is taken out of the wool, when he does not favor a duty on the 
wool as it comes from the sheep’s back? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very gladly I yield, if the Senator can an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. REED. I think that question is so easily answered that 
1 soy see ee the Senator has spent so much time wrestling 
with it. 

In the first place, I might answer that if the Senator can 
just transport himself intellectually from the platform of the 
protectionist, levying a tax for graft purposes, to the position of 
the man who wants to levy a tax for revenue purposes, he will 
have no difficulty in understanding why a great raw material, 
used by all the people of the country, should go untaxed. If he 
will only remember that we have to levy taxes upon some arti- 
eles in order to get revenue, he will have no great difficulty in 
understanding why we might have the temerity to lay a tax 
upon oil that happens to be extracted from wool. 

That is a complete answer, I think, to the whole question; but 
if I might have the attention of the Senator from Kansas I 
should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment, and I will yield to the Sena- 
tor for that purpose. I understand the Senator is in favor of 
putting a duty on wool grease for revenue purposes. 

Mr. REED. Yes; anything that we want to tax for revenue 
purposes, whatever it is. 

Mr, BRISTOW. The duty collected on—— 

Mr. REED. I do not care whether the revenue derived on 
wool grease is great or small. I am not interested in that. If 
it is small it hurts nobody. If it is great it benefits us in 
revenue. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The duty collected on wool grease last year 
was $225,000, while, if I remember rightly, the duty on wool 
was about $16,000,000, or several millions at least. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Now, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Kansas a question from his protectionist standpoint. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The Senator, I think, read the 
wrong figures when he gave the amount of duty collected. I 
think the Senator did not mean to read the figures on wool 
grease as he gaye them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Grease of wool, crude, $210,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. But that was the value of it; the 
duty did not amount to that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The duties amounted to $26,000. I beg the 
Seaator’s pardon. The duty on wool was about $14,000,000 last 
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year. So that, for the purpose of collecting revenue, I should 
think a duty on wool would be very much better. 

Mr. REED. Certainly we could get more revenue from wool, 
but we do not choose to levy a tax on wool because it is an 


article of such general consumption and is so much of a neces“ 


sity that we saw fit to take the tax off, particularly in view of 
the fact that under the protective tariff upon wool, which has 
been a tremendous burden to the American people, we have 
found the flocks and herds of this country, considered with 
relation to the population, constantly decreasing. We have also 
found that about 80 or 90 per cent of the sheep are owned by 
a few men in western States, and we have found that when 
we levied a tax upon wool that tax was added to all the other 
taxes levied on the finished product and finally was paid by the 
consumer eight or ten fold. Now, I should like to ask the 
Senator this question 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment. Why does the Senator 
propose to tax cloth made from wool? 

Mr. REED. Because we must have revenue. The Senator 
from Kansas seems to be utterly unable to understand that some 
things may properly be on the free list whereas others may 
properly be taxed. 

Let me ask the Senator, Does he believe that nothing should 
be on the free list? Will the Senator just answer that yes 
or no? A 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I have not taken any such position 
as that; certainly not. 

Mr. REED. If certain things ought to be 

Mr. BRISTOW. Wait a moment. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask the Senator another question. If 
certain things ought to be upon the free list, then you concede 
by that that all things should not be taxed, do you not? That 
brings us down simply to the question of whether wool is a 
thing which ought or not to be taxed; and that is a matter 
which lies in the future. Now, I should like to ask this ques- 
tion 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment. 

Mr. REED. If wool were taxed, as the Senator believes it 
ought to be 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me just a mo- 
ment 

Mr. REED. I should like to finish my question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should first like an answer to the question 
which I asked the Senator, and then I should be very glad 
to listen to his question. I asked the Senator why he favored 
a tax on woolen cloth and not a tax on wool, and I understood 
him to say it was because he wanted to get a revenue from the 
woolen cloth. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. The Senator from Kansas did not ask 
the question in that form, nor did he get that kind of an 
answer. He asked me why I favored free wool. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I asked the Senator why he favored a 
duty on woolen cloth. 

Mr. REED. I say to the Senator that I do not favor a duty 
on woolen cloth except on one principle, and that is that we 
must levy taxes in order to get revenue; and that is the reason 
the tax is levied in this bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW., Why should it be levied on woolen cloth 
any more than on the wool? 

Mr. REED. Has my friend from Kansas abandoned his 
grease proposition now? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I am perfectly willing to 

Mr. REED. I want to take up grease for a little while. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am perfectly willing to go back to grease 
by and by, but the Senator from Missouri said, in answer to 
my questlon—at least I understood him to say—that he was 
in favor of free wool, because it was universally used by the 
American people. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And then I asked him 

Mr. REED. And I will give the Senator another reason. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I ask him why, if he is in favor of free 
wool, because it is universally used, he is in favor of a duty on 
woolen cloth which, of course, is also universally used? 

Mr. REED. Because we must levy a tax upon some article 
in order to get revenue 

Mr. BRISTOW. So, the Senator—— 

Mr. REED. One moment—in order to get money to run the 
Government. We have levied it in this instance upon a finished 
product. By levying a duty upon a finished product you place 
the tax more lightly upon the people than when you levy it 
upon the raw material, for in that event the tax upon the raw 
material is carried on into the finished product, and it is 
multiplied by the profits that are added continually in the proc- 
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ess of manufacture, until the people actually pay eight or ten 
times the amount ef the tariff levied upon the raw material. 
That is one reason. 

I want to say that, of course, the Senator understands that 
when you come to levy tariff rates, unless you provide an ab- 
solutely horizontal rate upon everything, there will necessarily 
be this incongruity of which the Senator speaks. It has been in 
every bill that has ever been passed by a Republican Congress; 
it has been in every bill which the Senator himself has ever 
proposed, and he well understands that fact. I wanted to ask 
him this simple, little question in regard to grease—for I want 
to get back to grease, if I can get him there 

Mr. BRISTOW. First, let us get through with this and then 
let us go back to grease. The Senator has presented very clearly 
his view in regard to levying a duty upon the finished product 
of the manufacturer and eliminating it from the finished 
product of the farmer. 

Mr. REED, Oh, that is a mere verbal dodge, Mr. President, 
The Senator understands the principle that if there is any 
benefit to the manufacturer out of the tariff which is levied 
there is an incidental protection. If that does tend to build 
up manufactures, if that theory be true, then that makes that 
much of a market to the farmer. That is the kind of argument 
you have been making for 50 years, and you can not get away 
from it now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not quite for 50 years. 

Mr. REED. Well, the Senator has not been individually 
making it for 50 years, but his party has. 

I want to come back to grease, if I can get the Senator there. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Wait until we get through with this. The 
Senator from Missouri is, therefore, perfectly willing that the 
manufacturer shall have the advantage of incidental protection, 
but he is not willing that the farmer shall have it. 

Mr. REED. I am not willing that the manufacturer shall 
have the benefit of incidental protection unless it is something 
which necessarily follows the levying of the tax. So far as I 
am concerned, I never have voted, and I do not think I ever 
shall vote, for any measure to protect anyone; but so long as 
we have to levy a tax in order to get revente it of course fol- 
lows that there will be some incidental protection which can 
not be escaped. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And in imposing a duty for revenue on rice 
and peanuts and articles of that kind there is an incidental 
protection the same as on cloth; but the Senator is not willing 
that the farmers who grow potatoes or the farmers who grow 
wool shall enjoy the benefit of that incidental protection which 
under his system the manufacturer receives. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not willing that the great 
raw materials which go into and constitute the very essentials 
of life shall be burdened any more than possible. Therefore 
J am not in favor of a tax on iron ore, and if I should say 
that I were in favor of a tax upon the iron produced from the 
ore it would not mean that I was in favor of it because I wanted 

to favor the iron manufacturer over the owner of the ore, but 
it would simply mean that I was in favor of furnishing the 
American people with that which they have to consume at the 
least possible price. Beginning with that thought, the flrst 

conclusion a man arrives at is that so far as possible raw 
materials ought to be free. Therefore we make iron ore free; 
we make copper free—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. What about zine and lead? 

Mr. REED. And we make a great many other articles free. 
We have not carried it to every kind and variety of raw ma- 

terial, and in so far as we have failed to do that, because of the 
revenue which must be raised, we bave failed to arrive at an 
ideal condition; but does it lie in the mouth ofa representa- 
tive of the party which has levied a tax two or three times 
as high as we propose in this bill to complain because our 
_ cuts are not deeper than they are? It seems to me that it 
Is a case not only of Satan reproving sin, but it is a case of 
Satan reproving righteousness. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is an opinion to which I do not care 
to reply so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. REED. It is an astounding thing to see a high protec- 
tionist stand on the floor of the United States Senate and 
denounce the Democrats because they do not make a further 

: cut, when he knows that he is going to vote against this bill be- 
cause, according to his ideas, it cuts too deep, and when he knows 
that he is going back to the State of Kansas to tell the people 

| there that he is in favor of that policy of protection which, he 
asserts, lifts American manhood to a higher plane than is occu- 
pied by the people of any other country. It is an astounding 
thing to find men who voted for the Payne-Aldrich bill standing 
upon the other side of the Senate denouncing us because our 


en is not more complete and because our cuts have not been 
leeper. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator 

Mr. REED. I do not mean the Senator from Kansas voted 
for the Payne-Aldrich bill, but many Senators on the other side 
did vote for that measure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator is wandering far 
afield in this discussion. 

Mr. REED. And as I look every day at the Senator and 
recall that he was once in revolt against his party organization, 
and contrast his former revolutionary tendencies with his 
present amicable attitude, I am constrained to remark how 
beautiful and pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is another one of the Senator's very 
telling arguments upon the merits of the duties in this bill. 

Mr. REED. Of course I do not expect to please the Senator 
in logic, manner, or matter, but I want to bring him back to 
grease, if I can induce him to return to that delightful subject. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am perfectly willing to do so. The Senator 
says he is in favor of free iron ore. Is he in favor of free zinc 
and free lead? 

Mr. REED. I voted for them in caucus. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will he vote for them in the Senate? 

Mr. REED. No, sir; I propose to abide by the decision of the 
caucus. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Right or wrong? 

Mr. REED. No, sir; but with a bill of 4,000 items no man 
could be pleased with every item unless he wrote the bill him- 
self, and I think probably there would be 4,000 different bills if. 
there were 4,000 men to write them. Sensible men who are 
not entirely wedded to their own opinions are willing, for the 
sake of making some progress in the right direction, to concede 
something to the intelligence and patriotism of their associates, 
parya I belong to the class that is willing to make that conces- 

on. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I understand the Senator is in favor 
of caucus legislation, instead of legislation in the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I am not in favor of caucus legislation, but I am 
in favor of men who belieye in a certain policy agreeing upon 
that policy and in a practical way trying to carry it out, par- 
ticularly when I find the men who are opposed to it acting in 
more perfect harmony and unison than they ever were able to 
get after they had a caucus of their own. There is a caucus 
that is more binding than a political caucus, and that is the 
caucus of the interests which have controlled the Republican 
Party and financed its campaigns for the last 25 years. There 
is a tie that binds more closely even than the honor of gentle- 
men expressed in a caucus, and that is the tie of the great cap- 
italistic forces, which have made a cat's-paw and tool of the 
Republican Party for many years. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And the bill which the Senator is sup- 
porting is more in the interest of those great financial interests 
than it is of the men who are in the grasp of those great finan- 
cial interests. 

Mr. REED. The Senator will have difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I propose to answer the Senator for a mo- 
ment. I believe the bill which the Senator is now supporting 
puts on the free list articles not controlled by the great com- 
binations of this country and retains a duty on articles which 
are controlled by the great combinations of the country, and 
the Senator knows it. The very item we are now discussing 
puts on the free list wool grown on the American farm and 
preserves a protective duty on the products made from the 
wool after it leaves the American farm. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there a wool-grease trust? 

Mr. REED. If the Senator’s vociferous voice and tragic 
attitude could only be preserved by the graphophone and the 
camera and exposed to the citizens of Kansas, they would un- 
derstand at once what a gallant fight he has made in the Sen- 
ate in their interests; but, Mr. President, they neither intimi- 
date nor convince. As I heard the Senator lift his voice I 
thought of the old Biblical quotation which I think Elijah 
uttered, although I do not think I can quote it with exactness, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am surprised the Senator can not quote 
it correctly. 

Mr. REED. I am sure if I were submitting it only to the 
Senator he would hardly know whether or not the quotation 
was correct. : 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kansas assumes—— 

Mr. REED. But there may be some biblical scholars upon 
the other side, hence I desire to be reasonably exact. It runs 
something like this 
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The Senator from Kansas does not claim 
to be the expert student of Biblical affairs as is the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; he has spent too much time 
on grease and wool to know much about theology. 


Mr. BRISTOW. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I think it would be more fitting in this 
debate if the Senator from Missouri would devote a little time 
to grease and wool, rather than to the style of argument in 
which he has been indulging in my time for the last 20 minutes. 

Mr. REED. I am trying to sharpen my intellectual faculties 
by rubbing up against the Senator from Kansas. But, as I was 
about to say, when he lifted his voice to so high a pitch and 
poured it forth in such a resistless volume, I thought of what 
the old prophet said to some of the priests of Baal. In sub- 
stance, he said to them—I do not claim to be exact“ Lift up 
your voices and cry aloud; your gods are afar off.” I thought 
how well that applied in this particular instance—the false 
gods of the protectionist have been banished. But I want to 
bring the Senator back to grease, for that is the point from 
which we started. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator's style of oratory, in which he 
s0 much delights, is very agreeable to him and his associates. 
I do not myself like to indulge in that kind of rhetoric; I myself 
should prefer to argue the merits of this bill rather than indulge 
in personal observations. 

Mr. REED. Why, Mr. President, if I have made a personal 
observation 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Missouri has any argu- 
ment to make or any reasons to assign in regard to the duties 
contained in this bill, I shall gladly yield him all the time he 
desires, but I do not care to yield time to have him indulge in 
the kind of oratory to which I have just been listening. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, I would not haye the Sena- 
tor from Kansas on any account think that I have been per- 
sonal. I hold him in too high esteem for that. I simply did 
not want the Senator from Kansas to advance upon me in a 
manner so belligerent, because it shocked my sensibility. I 
merely thought to give the controversy a pleasant turn. 

Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from Kansas a 
little, simple question. I have been trying to do it for half an 
hour. He complains that there is a duty placed upon the 
grease that comes from the wool, and not a duty upon the 
wool, Under the present law you taxed the wool, and you taxed 
the grease in the wool, did you not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘There is a duty on wool, and the same duty 
on the grease that this bill carries. 

Mr. REED. One further question: You claim, of course, 
that that duty upon the wool and upon the grease benefited the 
farmer? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The duty upon the wool does, I think; yes. 

Mr. REED. And upon the grease, because it was with the 
wool? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The duty upon the wool. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator say that the farmer did not 
get the benefit of the duty upon the grease that was in the wool 
he took off the sheep? 


Mr. BRISTOW. I do not think so. He has a duty on the 
wool. 

Mr. REED. Did he not also get a duty upon the grease? 

Mr. BRISTOW. He got the duty on the raw wool. 

Mr. REED. Did not the wool have the grease in it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why, certainly. 


. REED. The Senator's complaint seems to boil down to 
this: That we took the duty off the wool, which was one of the 
farmer’s products, but we did not take it off the grease that 
is in the wool, which is also a farmer's product, and therefore 
we have been very wicked, because we did not entirely deprive 
him of all duty, not only on the wool, but on the grease. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will give me his attention 
for just a moment, he will find out that his argument would be 
a little more forcible if he would inform himself as to the facts. 

Mr. REED. I shall be willing to sit at the feet of the Senator 
and get the facts. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not ask the Senator to sit at the feet of 
anybody, but simply to read the document the committee has 
furnished him. 

If the Senator please, there is in the present law a duty on 
wool. The bill which it is proposed to substitute for the 
present law puts wool on the free list. When the farmer sells 
the wool he has sold his product. The man that buys the wool 
begins to manufacture it into its various products. One of the 
by-products of the manufacturing process is grease. For the 
extraction of the grease from the wool the manufacturer is 
given a protection of a quarter of a cent a pound in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill and the same protection in the present bill. 


My inquiry is, Why should the man who extracts the grease 
from the wool receive a protection of a quarter of a cent a 
pound for the work he performs in this operation, when the man 
who produces the wool itself receives no protection at all? 

Mr. REED. Can not the Senator see this? I see it, or at 
least, I think I see it, It may be, as the Senator politely sug- 
gests, that if I knew more about the subject I would talk less. 
I may be entirely in the dark about the matter. But it seems 
to me that if there is a tax, not only upon the wool, but upon 
the grease that is in the wool, and that is a benefit to the 
farmer, if you take the tax off the wool itself, and the farmer 
comes to the market to sell his wool, he has that wool to sell 
with the grease in it, and if there is a tax left upon the grease 
in the wool which adds to its value, the manufacturer will 
naturally pay him a little more for the wool, because there is 
that tax upon the grease, provided there is anything in the Sen- 
ator’s theory that the tax increases the price. Now, the fact that 
the grease itself is not accessible until it has been extracted does 
not at all detract from the fact that if a man is buying an 
article’a part of which is taxed, if the tax does increase the 
price, that benefit will go to the farmer. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator give me his attention for a 
moment? 

Mr. REED. I do not care to argue the matter, but I will 
listen to the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall be very glad if the Senator will 
give me his attention for a moment. I think I can show where 
he is wrong, and I think he will admit that he is wrong. 

The farmer sells the wool to the manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer buys the wool the world over. He gets it from Aus- 
tralia, from South America, and, we will say, from Ohio. There 
is no duty whatever on the wool. The farmer in Ohio competes 
with the farmers in the other countries of the world. 

We will say that the wool reaches the city of Boston, and 
there it commands the same price for the same quality. The 
farmer receives no protection. The manufacturer takes the 
wool and begins to extract from it the grease contained therein. 
He gets a protection of a quarter of a cent a pound on the grease 
extracted from the wool that is produced in foreign countries 
just the same as he gets a protection of a quarter of a cent 
a pound on the grease extracted from the wool that is grown 
in this country. 

So the woolgrower has no protection whatever and gets no 
benefit whatever from the protective duty that is imposed on 
grease; but the manufacturer who extracts the grease has a 
quarter of a cent a pound protection against the manufacturer 
in England who is extracting grease in the same way. So when 
the grease would be shipped from England to the United States 
it would pay that duty, while the wool shipped from England to 
the United States would pay no duty at all. 

Does the Senator understand now that the farmer gets no 
advantage? 

Mr. REED. No; I do not understand that. I understand 
just the converse of that; and if the Senator will listen to me 
I think I can show him that the converse is true. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator can not understand that, I 
regret that I am unable to make it plain to him. 

Mr. REED. It may be very plain to the Senator from Kan- 
sas and yet not so clear to others. It seems to me it is simply 
a question of degree. 

If there is a tax levied upon the grease that is in the wool, 
the fact that there is shipped here from England wool contaiuing 
grease, which is to be extracted by the manufacturer, and that 
that comes in free, may be admitted. But if all the grease in 
this country comes either from American wool or from wool 
that is shipped in here, then it follows that the protective tariff 
would have no effect whatever. But the minute the Senator 
says there is any grease to be shipped into this country in addi- 
tion to that which comes in the wool itself the protective prin- 
ciple operates, and it operates to help increase the price of the 
American farmer’s wool, because one of the things in that wool, 
to wit, the grease, is protected. So the Senator’s argument only 
goes to the point that the protection is not all received by the 
farmer. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator yield to me for just a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. REED. I think that answers the Senator’s question. I 
think the Senator sees the point. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to show the Senator that it does 
not answer my question, and I think he will admit it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Neither of the Senators is going to admit. 
anything the other says. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the grease comes into the United States 
in the wool, it receives the benefit of no duty at all. Therefore 
the American farmer is in direct competition with the foreign 
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farmer in the production of the wool. If the grease is ex- 
tracted in a foreign country, the foreign manufacturer who 
extracts the grease, If he shipped it to the United States in the 
form of grease extracted, would haye to pay a duty of a quarter 
of a cent a pound. If he ships it in the shape of wool in the 
grease, he pays nothing. 

The farmer is competing with the wool in the grease. The 
manufacturer who extracts the grease from the wool in the 
sale of the grease in this market is competing with the foreign 
manufaeturer who has grease for sale, and not wool for sale. 
So the foreigner pays a quarter of a cent a pound duty to get 
his product into this market; but if it comes in here in the form 
in which it leaves the farm, there is no tax whatever upon it. 

Mr. REED. I do not agree with the Senator. Now, will the 
Senator answer a question for me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall be very glad to do so if I can; yes. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator what is the 
population of the State of Kansas, approximately? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is about 1,700,000, as I remember, or 
1,800,000. s 

Mr. REED. How many men who raise wool are there in the 
State of Kansas? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know. 

Mr. REED. How many are there in that State who raise 
sheep? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know. 

-Mr. REED. Are there a thousand? 

Mr. BRISTOW, I have not any idea. There are a reasonable 
number of farmers in Kansas that raise wool. It is not a great 
wool-producing country, however. 

Mr. REED. All of the 1,700,000 people in the Senator's State 
consume wool, do they not, in some form? They wear it or use 
it in some form, do they not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think they do; yes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator thinks it is entirely proper, of 
course, for the sake of the 1,000 men who raise sheep in Kansas, 
to tax all the rest of the people in the State? For the sake of 
helping out the 1,000 farmers in Kansas who have a few sheep, 
the Senator thinks it is entirely proper to tax on their clothing 
the 1,700,000 people of the State who have not any sheep? 
The Senator thinks that is proper? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I hope the Senator will answer my question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will answer it by asking the Senator a 
question. How many woolen mills are there in the State of 
Missouri? 

Mr. REED. There may be a few; I do not know. There may 
be a very few; but that does not answer this question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Hold on; wait until I get through. I think 
it does. 

Mr. REED. Let us see if it does. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is the Senator willing to tax all of the 
people in Missouri who wear woolen clothing in order that the 
woolen mills may receive for their product a better price than 
they otherwise would receive? 

Mr. REED. .Why, undoubtedly I am not; and I stand on a 
logical ground. When I vote for a tariff bill, I vote for it 
because we must have revenue; and I am prepared to vote 
as rapidly as possible and as rapidly as the opportunity is 
afforded to stop collecting tariff taxes upon the necessities of 
life. I do not vote for a tariff bill in order to protect the 
woolen mills of Missouri. I apprehend that the extra price 
we pay for clothing and woolen goods in Missouri in one year 
would buy every woolen mill there is in both Missouri and 
Kansas, I vote for the tax because it is necessary to have 
revenue. 

The Senator has not answered my question. Is he willing, 
for the purpose of slightly increasing the profits of a thousand 
woolgrowers in the State of Kansas, to put a burden upon the 
1,700,000 people of the State who do not produce wool? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator wants to put it that way— 
I do not look at it the same as he does—as long as the people 
are taxed on the cloth that they wear in order that we may 
raise reyenue, I think the farmer should have the same inci- 
dental advantage that comes from the system of taxation which 
the manufacturer now has. From that point of view I certainly 
should not favor putting a duty on the manufactured product 
and not putting a duty on the raw wool, the finished product 
of the farmer. 

To answer the question in a different way, I will say to the 
* Senator that I believe the protective tariff policy has been 
and is an advantage to this country; that because of that policy 
we have better conditions here in our industrial life than other 
countries have. I am in favor of continuing that policy, upon 
the principle that American labor should have better wages 
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than labor in other countries, and the difference in the cost 
of producing the article here and abroad should be made up 
by a duty imposed at the customhouse. 

I believe such a policy will contribute to the welfare of our 
country. That policy in parts of this bill has been, in my 
judgment, carried too far, and too excessive duties have been 
imposed. If the Senator believes in the policy of free trade, 
however, then my contention is that we should treat all the 
industries from the same standpoint and upon the same basis. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator is rather shifting his 
ground. I say that with great respect. The Senator’s position 
is, as I understand, that he would levy a tax upon wool because 
there is some incidental protection given to the manufacturer. 
But that is not the principle upon which he acts. He acts upon 
the principle of protection; of levying a tax, not for incidental 
protection, but for protection itself. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. REED. So the Senator has not squarely answered my 
question. I asked him if he was willing to tax all of the people 
of Kansas for the benefit of the 1,000 woolgrowers of that 
State. He now seeks to avoid that question by the claim that 
the protective system generally is a good thing. But the fact 
remains, nevertheless, that when the Senator votes for a tax 
upon wool, he does vote a tax upon 1,700,000 people in the State 
of Kansas, and he can benefit only a few farmers of the State. 
More than that, he votes it for the benefit of an industry that 
is so poor and so unproductive in the State of Kansas that not 
one farmer out of ten will go to the trouble of raising a single 
sheep upon his farm. 

Moreover, the Senator knows that we can not raise in this 
country enough wool for the American people; that we have 
had a protective tariff on wool for half a century, and that 
protective tariff has been promoted by the worst and most cor- 
rupt lobby that has ever infested Washington—the wool manu- 
facturers and the woolgrowers combining for that purpose. 
Notwithstanding all of this enormous tax levied upon the 
American people, the Senator knows that the sheep in this coun- 
try have been disappearing, at least they have not increased as 
the population has multiplied. Besides, this tax is not for the 
benefit of an infant industry which may grow and may some 
time occupy the field and be self-supporting. On the contrary, 
the tax is for the benefit of an industry that is diminishing if 
not dying. 

The Senator knows another thing. He knows that the Tariff 
Board reported that it cost something like $1, or $1.20, a pound, 
I believe, to produce wool on the farms of Ohio—I do not pre- 
tend to give exact figures—an enormous amount. He knows 
that the wool of this country is principally produced by a few 
wealthy men or wealthy corporations away out on the western 
plains of the country, and that their sheep are fed principally 
upon Government lands, or lands rented from the Indians for 
a mere pittance. He knows that when he talks about taxing 
the 90,000,000 people of this country upon raw wool, he is do- 
ing it for a very limited number of men indeed. 

Now I want to ask the Senator a question, since he is on 
his feet. Is he not at this moment contending that we have 
reduced too low the tax upon manufactured woolen goods? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I do not know about that. I have 
not given that part of the bill particular attention. 

Mr. REED. Is not the tax proposed in this bill upon manu- 
factured goods lower than the tax was in the bill that you 
voted against at the last Congress? Is it not lower than you 
are willing to go to-day? Yet the Senator stands here and 
criticizes us for levying a tax which I affirm it to be my belief 
is already so low he will not vote for it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator has not been in the Chamber, 
of course, and knows little about what has been going on this 
afternoon except recently. 

Mr. REED. I have been here for scme little time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator had been here, he would know 
that I have not been complaining of that this afternoon. I may 
find there have been reductions greater than I think ought to 
have been made when we get to that schedule and debate it. 
I shall vote for the duties that I think we ought to have when 
we get to their consideration. 

But what I have been complaining about this afternoon and 
all the afternoon is that the protective duties contained in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill on the items that have been under discussion 
are continued now in this bill; that the identical duties in the 
law which the Senator has so violently denounced are contained 
in the particular items under discussion in this bill, while other 
important products are put on the free list. I have complained 
of the unwarranted discrimination against the industries in this 
country that are not organized, that can not appear here in 
Washington with lobbies, concerning which the Senator so bit- 
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terly complains. The industries that can appear here, the lob- 
bies that ean organize and that are organized, are those that 
receive tariff favors in this bill, while the industries that can 
not organize are those that are sacrificed by being placed on the 
free list. That is the complaint I have been making this after- 
noon, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Kansas has received 
a satisfactory answer to the question he propounded about three 
hours ago, I am going to ask the Senator from North Carolina 
if we ought not to adjourn or go into executive session at this 
hour. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing that that 
shall be done as soon as we have a vote on this paragraph. 
Yesterday evening, after discussing the question for a long time, 
until I thought we were ready to vote, we let it go over until 
this morning, and the whole discussion has been gone over again. 
So I insist that before we adjourn we shall take a vote on this 
perticular matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been understood that we would 
adjourn at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am perfectly willing to adjourn right now 
if we can take a vote on this question, and I suppose we can 
do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means on the item now under con- 
sideration? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; paragraph 45. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will withdraw my motion to strike out 
“one” and insert “one-half,” so that there will be no question 
about that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do I understand that we are to vote on the 
amendment which the Senator from Utah offered? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just withdrawn the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah has withdrawn his 
amendment, I understand. I ask for a vote on the paragraph. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator from North 
Carolina 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there is no amendment 

Mr. GALLINGER. That unless the tacit agreement which 
was entered into that we should meet at 12 o'clock and put in 
six hours of hard work is adhered to no unusual progress will 
be made with the bill. 

Mr. STONE. We are not making unusual progress with the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will not the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire admit that the day has been wasted? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we have not possibly done as 
much work as we ought to have done, but it has not been my 
fault. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The tacit agreement to put in six hours’ 
work meant that something was to be done, and that the entire 
day should not be devoted to wool grease. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say that if no Senator wishes to 
discuss the amendment further, I do not object to a vote on it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
permit me, I understand there is no amendment pending to the 
paragraph. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair make a statement? 
The amendment has been withdrawn, paragraph 45 has been 
read, and no amendment is offered to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to offer an amendment to it, and I 
want to preface it by saying that I do not want to cause any 
delay. I was willing to vote two hours ago. I move to strike 
out “1” and to insert 13.” I am willing to vote on it with- 
out further debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If there is to be no debate I have no 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnts ]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

. The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, July 26, 1913, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations received by the Senate July 25, 1913. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


John O. Davis, of California, to be collector of customs for 
the district of San Francisco, in place of Frederick S. Stratton, 
whose term of office expired February 28, 1913. 

NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 

James H. Barry, of California, to be naval officer of customs 
in the district of San Francisco, in the State of California, in 
place of George Stone, resigned. 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Justus S. Wardell, of California, to be surveyor of customs in 
the district of San Francisco, in the State of California, in 
place of Duncan E. McKinlay, resigned. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Charles S. Hamlin, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in place of James F. Curtis, resigned. 


REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 


Adam E. Patterson, of Oklahoma, to be Register of the 
Treasury, in place of James C. Napier, resigned. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 


William J. McGee, of California, to be Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at San Francisco, Cal., in place of William 
15 F whose term of oflice expired by limitation May 24, 
191 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT. 


Thaddeus W. H. Shanahan, of California, to be superintendent 
of the mint of the United States at San Francisco, Cal., in place 
of Frank A. Leach, superseded. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 


Ed E. Leake, of California, to be appraiser of merchandise in 
the district of San Francisco, in the State of California, in place 
of John G. Mattos, jr., resigned. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Joseph J. Seott, of California, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the first district of California, in place of August E. 
Muenter, superseded. 

John P. Carter, of California, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of California, in place of Claude 
I. Parker, superseded. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


George Carroll Todd, of New York, to be assistant to the 
Attorney General, vice James A. Fowler, resigned. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE. 


Asst. Surg. Herman E. Hasseltine to be passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from August 
7, 1913. This officer has served the required time in his pres- 
ent grade and has passed the necessary examination for promo- 
tion. 

Asst. Surg. Lawrence Kolb to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from August 5, 
1913. This officer has served the required time in his present 
grade and has passed the necessary examination for promo- 
tion. 

Asst. Surg. James P. Leake to be passed assistant surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, to rank as such from July 30, 1913. 
This officer has served the required time in his present grade 
and has passed the necessary examination for promotion. 

Asst. Surg. Charles M. Fauntleroy to be passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from June 13, 
1913. This officer has seryed the required time in his present 
grade and has passed the necessary examination for promotion. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. | 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 24, 1913. 

James Crowe Burdett, of Louisiana, 

James Bayard Clark, of New York. 

William Elnathan Clark, of North Dakota. 

Melyin Starkey Henderson, of Minnesota. 

Harold Lyons Hunt, of New York. 

William McCully James, of Virginia. 

William Fletcher Knowles, of Massachusetts. 


Daniel Francis Mahoney, of Massachusetts. 
Scott Dudley Breckinridge, of the District of Columbia, 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 25, 1913. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants, 
Joe Eikel. 
Charles Gardiner Helmick. 
Herbert Slayden Clarkson. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Josiah S. McKean to be a captain. 

Commander Benton C. Decker to be a captain. 

Commander Newton A. McCully to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander Andre M. Procter to be a commander. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers: 

John T. Tompkins. 

Ernest L. Bennett. 

Roscoe C, Moody. 

Lieut. Ernest J. King to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. Byron A. Long to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edwin A. Wolleson to be a lieutenant. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

William W. Turner. 

Joseph J. Broshek. 

Clyde G. West. 

David C. Patterson, jr. 

Howard H. Crosby. 

James McC. Irish. 

John C. Cunningham. 

Ernest W. McKee. 

Dallas C. Laizure. 

Rufus King. 

Timothy J. Keleher. 

Eddie J. Estess. 

William H. Stiles, jr. 

John L. Schaffer. 

Edward G. Blakeslee. 

Leland Jordan, jr. 

Worrall R. Carter. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons: 

William L. Irvine. 

Earle W. Phillips. 

Gardner E. Robertson. 

George R. W. French. 

Asst. Paymaster Irwin D. Coyle to be a passed assistant 
paymaster. 

Asst. Paymaster Paul A. Clarke to be a passed assistant 
paymaster. 

Carpenter Ernest P. Schilling to be a chief carpenter.’ 


POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Francis F. Wrenn, Newcastle. 
COLORADO. 
H. Reynolds, Greeley. 
FLORIDA, 
J. L. Geiger, Zephyrhills. 
Gilbert M. Shepard, Blountstown. 
GEORGIA. 
Annie K. Bunn, Cedartown. 
George Dansby, Rockmart. 
William J. Webb, Canton. 
: ILLINOIS. 


Thomas F. Enright, Hubbard Woods. 
Edward C. Schweitzer, Leland. 


INDIANA. 

William C. Foltz, Bremen. 

Patrick Sharkey, Shirley. 
KENTUCKY. 

C. E. Barnett, Earlington. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Patrick H. Haley, Chelmsford. 
MICHIGAN. 

Ray Maker, Bear Lake. 

George H. Mitchell, Birmingham. 
MISSISSIPPI, 

Johnathan R. Moreland, Philipp. 


MISSOURI, 
ae R. Bennett, Branson. 
. H. Brown, Auxvasse. 

Neison II. Cook, Forest City. 
J. H. Guitar, Columbia. 
S. A. Norrid, Puxico. 
Abram Stephens, Troy. 

NEBRASKA. 
J. D. Bishop, Peru. 

NEW JERSEY, 
Joseph F. Farley, Cliffside. 
John B. Hankins, Pemberton. 
Waters B. Hurff, Bridgeton. 
Wilmer J. Smith, Belvidere. 
Charles T. White, Millville. 
John W. Winter, Allendale. 


— NORTH CAROLINA, 
D. Earl Best, Warsaw. 
A. C. Link, Hickory. 
John F. Saunders, Troy. 
L. T. Sumner, Ahoskie. 
Daniel L. Windley, Belhaven. 
OHIO. 
I. L. McCollough, Butler. 
Charles H. Marshall, New Paris. 


OREGON. 
J. W. Boone, Prineville. 


Iva E. Dodd. St. Helens (late St. Helen). 
Marshall W. Malone, Linnton. ‘ 
TENNESSEE, 
Ira La F. Lemonds, Tiptonville. 
Joel F. Ruffin, Cedar Hill. 
R. B. Schoolfield, Pikeville. 
William Thomas, Brownsyille. 
TEXAS. 
W. D. Armstrong, Alto. 
C. W. Bradbury, Kirbyville. 
W. P. Boyd, Thurber. 
E. R. Fleming, Victoria. 
August R. Gold, Fredericksburg. 
Charles Johnston, Goree. 
C. E. Long, Jourdanton. 
J. P. Sharp, Tioga. 
W. F. Sponseller, Fowlerton. 
John C. Wood, Big Sandy. 
VIRGINIA, 
David W. Berger, Drakes Branch. 
James S. Haile, Chatham. 
D. F. Hankins, Houston. 
WASHINGTON, 
Jefferson P. Buford, Kelso. 
WYOMING. 


Nels Simpson, Cambria. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, July 25, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father, who art in heaven, by the light of the traditions 
and sacred story which have come down to us out of the past; 
by the revelations, incomparable life, and the sublime death of 
the Son of God; by the blood of the martyrs of liberty, truth, 
and justice; by the hopes and aspirations which come welling 
up in our hearts; by the persistent appeals of the still, small 
voice, make us true to our convictions as Thou dost give us 
to see truth, that we may add something to Thy glory and the 
good of mankind. For thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory forever. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. os 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Journal as read will 
stand approved. 

Mr. MANN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
approve the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the Journal be approved. 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
demands a division. 

Mr. MANN. And pending that I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, as the House is dividing 
and there is not a quorum present, does not that bring an auto- 
matie call of the House? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it does. The Doorkeeper—— 

Mr. MANN. ‘The Speaker has not yet declared that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and twenty-two Members are present, 
not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
eall the roll. The question is on the approval of the Journal. 
Those in favor will vote “yea” and those opposed will vote 
‘nay.’ 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 226, nays 1, 


answered “ present” 10, not voting 192, as follows: 


YEAS—226. 
Abercromble Dickinson Keati Rothermel 
Aiken Dies Kelley, Mich. Russell 
Alexander Dillon elly, Pa. Scott 
derson Donovan Kennedy, Iowa Seldomridge 

Ashbrook Doolittle Kettner Sells 
Aswell Doremus Kinkaid, Nebr. Sherley 
Aus Doughton Kirkpatrick Shreve 
Bailey Dyer Kono Sims 
Baker Eagle Korbly Sinnott 
Baltz Elder Laffert Sisson 
Barchfeld Estopinal La Follette Sloan 

arkley ans Lazaro Small 
Bartlett Falconer Lee, Ga. Smith, Idaho 
Barton Fergusson Lee, Pa. th, Md. 

ak Fess Lesher Smith, Minn. 

Bell, Cal, Fitzgerald ver Smith, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. FitzHenr Lewis, Pa. Stedman 
Blackmon Floyd, 5 5 eb Stephens, Cal. 
Booher ‘oster Lindbergh Stephens, Nebr. 
Borchers Fowler oyd Stephens, Tex. 
Borland French Lobeck Stone 
Britten Gardner Logue Stout 
Brockson Garrett, Tenn. McAndrews Stringer 
Broussard Garrett, Tex. McClellan Sumners 
Brown, W. Va. eor: MeCoy tzer 
Brumbaug Gillett cDermot Taggart 
Bryan Gilmore McGillicu Talcott, N. I. 
Buchanan, III. Glass McGuire, 0 Tavenner 
Buchanan, Tex. Goodwin, Ark. McKellar Taylor, Ala. 
Bulkley Gorman McKenzie Taylor, 
Burgess Graham, III. Maguire, Nebr. Taylor, Colo. 
Burke, S. Dak. Gray aher Taylor, N. X. 
Burke, Wis. G Mann Temple 

yrnes, * Gudger a Thomas 
Byrns, Tenn. Hamlin Mitchell Thomson, III. 
Callawa: Hardwick Mondell Towner 
Campbe Hard oon Treadwa; 
Candler, Miss. Harrison, Miss, Morgan, Okla. Tribble 

araway ay Oss, W. Va. Underwood 

‘arr Hayden Murray, Okla. Vaughan 
Carter e Neeley Walker 
Casey Helgesen Norton Walters 
Church Helvering Oglesby Watkins 
Clark, Fla. Hensley O'Hair Watson 
GAY pont Hill Oldfield Weaver 
Clayton Holland Page Webb 
Cline Houston Patten, N. T. Whaley 
Collier Howard Payne Williams 
Connelly, Kans. Howell Phelan Willis 
Cooper Horma Ga, Platt Uson, 
z 5 = 155 

urry goe u erspoon 
Davenport Jacoway Ha le Woods 
Davis, Minn, Johnson, 5 Raker Young, N. Dak. 
Davis, W. Va. Johnson, Uteh Young, Tex. 
Decker Johnson, Roberts, Nev, 
Deitrick ones Roddenbery 

NAYS—1. 
Gordon 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—10. 

‘Adamson Henry Padgett Walin 

ro Kahn Rubey 
Crisp Morrison Smith, J. M. C. 

NOT VOTING—192. 

Adair Bruckner Cramton Eagan 
Ainey Burke, Pa. Crosser Edmonds 
Allen Burnett Cullop Edwards 
Ansberry Butler Curley Esch 
Anthony Calder Dale Fairchild 
Avis Cantrill Danforth Faison 
Barnhart Carew Dent Farr 
Bartholdt Carlin Dershem Ferris 
Bathrick ary Difenderfer Fields 
Beall, Tex. Chandler, N. Y. on Fin? 
Bowdle ney Donohoe Flood, Va. 
Bremner Connolly, Iowa Para Fordney 
Brodbeck ‘onry D: Francis 
Brown, N. Y. Copley Dunn Frear 
Browne, Wis. Covington Dupré Gallagher 


Gard Johnson, S. C. Moss. Ind Saunders 
Garner Keister ott uy 
Ger Kennedy, Conn. Murdock Shackleford 
Gittins Kennedy, R. I. Murray, Mass. Sbarp 
Godwin, N. C. Kent Neison Sherwood 
Goeke Key, Ohio Nolan, J. I. Slayden 
Goldfogle less, Pa O'Brien Slem 
Good Kindel O'Leary Smith, N. Y. 
Goulden Kinkead, N. J. O’Shaunessy Smith, Saml. W. 
Graham, Pa. Kitchin mer Sparkman 
Green, Iowa Knowland, J. R. Parker Stafford 
Greene, Mass. der Patton, Pa. Stanley 
Greene, Vt. Langham per Steenerson 
Griest Langley rs Stephens, Miss. 
riffin L’Engle Peterson Stevens, Minn, 
Guernsey Lenroot Plumley Stevens, N. II. 
Hamill Levy Porter Sutherland 
Hamilton, Mich. Lewis, Md. Post Talbott, Md. 
Hamilton, N. Y. Lindquist Powers Ten Eyck 
Hammond Linthicum Prouty ‘Thacher 
Harrison, N. Y. Lonergan Rainey Thompson, Okla. 
Haugen McLaughlin Rauch To d 
Hawley Madden burn Tuttle 
Hayes Mahan Reilly, Conn. Underhill 
Helm Manahan Reilly, W. are 
Hinds Martin Richardson Volstead 
Hinebaugh Merritt alsh 
Hobson etz Roberts, Mass, Whitacre 
Hoxworth Miller Rogers White 
Hokus, W. Va. Montague Rouse Wilder 
Hu — Moore Rucker Wilson, N. T. 
Humphrey, Wash. Morgan, La. mapie Winslow 
Humphreys, Miss. Morin Sa 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. Merz with Mr. WALLIN. 
Mr. Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Scutty with Mr. BROWNING. 
Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
Mr. Abausox with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Mr. Fits with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. BUTLER. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Covineton with Mr. FREAR. 
Mr. Corror with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Mr. DIFENDERFER with Mr. HAYES. 
Mr. Dononoe with Mr. HINEBAUGH. 
Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Curtey with Mr. Kremer. 
Mr. Gotproste with Mr. LINDQUIST. 
Mr. Gorke with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 
Mr. Hamat with Mr. MARTIN. 
Mr. HAMMOND with Mr. MILLER. 
Mr. Heim with Mr. Morr. 
Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi with Mr. PARKER, 
Mr. KI X KAD of New Jersey with Mr. PORTER. 
Mr. Levy with Mr. POWERS. 
Mr. Perers with Mr. SUTHERLAND, 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. STEENERSON. 
Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. TOWNER. 
Mr. WHITE with Mr. VARE. 
. SPARKMAN with Mr. WILDER. 
Mr. Warracre with Mr. WOODRUFF. 
Mr. HARRISON of New York with Mr. LANGHAM. 
Mr. Karonry with Mr. FORDNEY. 
Mr. Ferris with Mr. HAUGEN. 
Mr. Epwarps with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
Mr. Tarnorr of Maryland with Mr. MERRITT. 
Mr. DRISCOLL with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
Mr. Conry with Mr. Dunn. 
Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. DANFORTH. 
Mr. Date with Mr. Avis. 
Mr. PALMER with Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. MURDOCK, 
Mr. Rrcwarpson with Mr. Escu. 
Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Runey with Mr. HAWLEY. 
Mr. Drxon with Mr. Grrest. 
Mr. Froxitry with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 
Mr. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. GREENE of Massax 
chusetts. 
Mr. BARNHART with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr. BEALL of Texas with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Crisp with Mr. HINDS. 
Mr. Raney with Mr. PATTON of Pensylvania. 
Mr. Abam with Mr. AINry. 
Mr. Farsox with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Burnett with Mr. COPLEY. 
Mr. Durnß with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
Mr. DENT with Mr. Kaun. 
Until August 6: 
Mr. ALLEN with Mr. J. M. C. Suirn (except banking and 
currency). 
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Until July 26: 

Mr. Papcetr with Mr. Roperts of Massachusetts. 
Mr. SAuNDERS with Mr. SLxur. 

BATHnICK with Mr. Cramton. 

O'Leary with Mr. Cary. 

. Dootrne with Mr. Carew. 

. Morrison with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
. Francis with Mr. MADDEN. 

THACHER with Mr. WINSLOW. 

CARLIN with Mr. Brown of Wisconsin. 

Tren Eyck with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. STEVENS of New Hampshire with Mr. Morr, 
. Montacve with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 

. SABATH with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

FLoob of Virginia with Mr. Goop. 

. Gittins with Mr. J. R. KNowLanp. 

. Garner with Mr. CALDER. 

. JOHNSON of South Carolina with Mr. Farr. 
. Key of Ohio with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
. Pepper with Mr. HULINGS. 

Post with Mr. KEISTER. 

. RELY of Connecticut with Mr. J. I. NOLAN. 
. REILLY of Wisconsin with Mr. MANAHAN. 

. Rucker with Mr. Pnourx. 

SHARP with Mr. NELSON. 

. RIoRDAN with Mr. VOLSTEAD, 

STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. RUPLEY. 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 226, nays 1, an- 
swered “present” 10. The yeas have it, and the Journal is 
approved. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The question is now on the approval of the Journal of July 22. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is that motion pending? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the motion was pending. The ques- 
tion is on the approval of the Journal of July 22. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 
{After counting.] Forty gentlemen have arisen—not a suffi- 
cient number. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the other side. 

The SPEAKER. Those opposed will rise and stand until they 
are counted. [After counting.] One hundred and fifty-one gen- 
tleman have arisen in the negative. Forty is a sufficient num- 
ber, and the yeas and nays are ordered. The Clerk will call 
the roll, Those in favor of approving the Journal of July 22 
will, when their names are called, answer “yea”; those op- 
posed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 213, nays 0, 
answered present” 8, not voting 208, as follows: 


YEAS—213. 
Abercrombie Chureh rman Lesher 
Aiken 8 igs Graham, III. Lever 
Alexander 1 Gra Lewis, Pa. 
Anderson Glasto Gudger Lieb 
Ashbrook Hamlin Lindbergh 
Aneen Gontier = Bernie SOLE 
ustin mnelly, Kans, ardy C 
Bailey Cooper iarrison, Miss. Logue 
Baltz Cox Hay McAndrews 
Barchfeld Curry Hayden McClellan 
Barkle Davenport Heflin McCoy 
Bartlett Davis, Minn. Helgesen McDermott 
Barton Davis, W. Va. Helvering McGillicud 
akes Decker Henr: McGuire, Okla. 
Bell, Cal Dickinson Hensley McKellar 
ll, Ga Dies Hill McKenzie _ 
Blackmon Dillon Holland Maguire, Nebr. 
Booher Donovan Houston Mann 
Borchers Doolittle Howard Mapes 
Borland Doremus Howell Mitchell 
Britten Doughton Hull Mondell 
Brockson Dyer Igoe Moon 
Broussard Elder acoway Morgan, Okla. 
Brown, W. Va. Estopinal Johnson, K Moss, W. Va 
Brumbaugh vans Johnson, Utah Murray, Okla. 
Bryan Falconer Johnson, Wash. Neeley 
Buchanan, III. Fergusson Jones Norton 
ulkley Fess Kelley, Mich. lesby 
FitzHenr: elly, Pa. O'Hair 
Burke, S. Dak. Floyd, Ar] Kennedy, Iowa Oldfield 
Burke, Wis. Foster tner Patten, N. Y. 
Byrnes, S. C. Fowler Kinkaid, Nebr. ane 
Byrns, Tenn. French Kirkpatr Phelan 
Callaway Gardner Kono Post 
Camnbeil Garrett, Tenn. Korbly Pou 
Candler, Miss. Gurrett, Tex. Lafferty Quin 
Caraway George La Follette R ale 
Carr Gilmore Lazaro Raker 
Carter Goodwin, Ark. Lee, Ga. Rauch 
Casey Goréon Lee, Pa. Reed 


Roddenbery 
Rothermel 


all 
Smith, Tdaho 
Smith, Md. 


Adamson 
Browning 


Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
wadle 
Bremner 
Brodbeck 
Brown, N. Y. 
Browne, Wis. 
Bruckner 
Buchanan, Tex. 


Cary 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clancy 
Connolly, Iowa 
Conry 

Copley 
Covington 
Cramton 


Ditenderter 
Dixon 
Donohoe 
Doolin 
Drisco 
Dunn 
Dupré 
3 


Edmonds 
Edwards 


Smitb, Minn. Taylor, Ark. 
Smith. Tex. Taylor, Colo. 
Stedman Taylor, N. X. 
Stephens, Cal. Temple 
Stephens, Nebr. Thoma 
Stephens, Tex. Thomson, III 
Stone owner 
Stout Treadway 
Sumners Tribble 
Switzer Underwood 
Taggart Vaughan 
Talcott, N. X. Walker 
Tavenner Walters 
Tay lor, Ala. Watkins 
NAYS—0. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8, 
Crisp Padgett 
Kahn Rubey 
NOT VOTING—208. 
h Keister 
Fairchild Kennedy, Conn, 
aison ennedy, R. I. 
arr ent 
Ferris Key, Ohio 
Fields iess, Pa. 
Finle Kindel 
Fitzgerald Kinkead, N. J. 
Flood, Va. Kitchin 
Fordney Knowland, J. R. 
Francis Kreider 
Frear Langham 
Gallagher Langley 
Gard L'Engle 
Garner root 
Gerry Levy 
Gillett PA Md. 
Gittins Lindquist 
Glass Linthicum 
Godwin, N. C. Lonergan 
Goeke McLaughlin 
Goldfogle Madden 
Good Mahan 
Goulden Maher 
Graham, Pa. Manahan 
Green, Iowa Martin 
Greene, Mass. Merritt 
Greene, Vt. Metz 
Gregg Miller 
Griest Montague 
Griffin Moore 
Guernsey Morgan, La. 
Hamil! or’ 
Hamilton, Mich. * Morrison 
Hamilton, N. Y. oss, Ind. 
Hammond Mott 
Harrison, N. Y. Murdock 
Haugen Murray, Mass. 
Hawley Nelson 
Hayes Nolan, J. I. 
Helm O'Brien 
Hinebaugh .at 
nebaug! Shaun 
Hobson Page 2 
Hoxworth Palmer 
Hughes, Ga Parker 
ann. W. Va. Patton, Pa. 
Hulings * 


eppe: 
Humphrey, Wash. Peters 


Humphreys, Miss. Peterson 


Johnson, S. C. 
Keating 


Platt 
Plumley 


So the Journal of July 22 was approved. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Mr. FITZGERALD with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. STANLEY with Mr. Rokrnrs of Nevada. 
Mr. Greece with Mr. PLATT. 


Mr. Hugues of Georgia with Mr. MANAHAN, 


Mr. KEATING with Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. 
Mr. Sisson with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote 


yea. 


Witherspoon 
Wood 


s 
Young, N. Dak, 
Young, 


Smith, J. M. C. 
Wallin 


Porter 


Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts, Nev, 
Rogers 

Rouse 

Rucker 

Ruple 

Sabat 
Saunders 
Scully 
1 


S1 b, 

Smith, N. V. 
Smith. Saml. W. 
Sparkinan 
Stafford 
Stanley 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stevens, N. II. 
Stringer 
Sutherland 
Talbott, Md. 
Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thompson, Okla, 
Pe ena 


Underhilt 
Vare 
Volstead 


Williams 
Wilson, N. L. 
Winslow 
Woodrut 


The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, listening? 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. I was in the room yonder, 


smoking. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman did not qualify. Was he in 


the cloakroom? 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Yes; in the cloakroom. 
The SPEAKER. That does not bring the gentleman within 


the rule. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The motion now is on the approval of 
the Journal of July 23. The question is on agreeing to that 


motion. 


The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 


[After counting.] 


affirmative—not a sufficient number. 


Forty-two gentlemen have arisen in the 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the other side. 


The SPEAKER. Those opposed to taking the vote by yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] One hundred and forty-three gentlemen have arisen 
Forty-two is a sufficient number, and the yeas 


in the negative. 
Those in 


and nays are ordered. The Clerk will call the roll. 
favor of approving the Journal of July 23 will, when their 
names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed will answer 


s nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 214, nays 0, 


answered “ present ” 8, not voting 207, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
Aiken 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Austin 
Bailey 


Baltz 
Barchfeld 
Barkley 
Barton 
Bathrick 


Buchanan, III. 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Bulkley 
Burgess 

Burke, S. Dak. 


rr 
Danforth 
Davenport 
Davis, Minn. 


Adamson 
Browning 


Bartlett 


Calder 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carlin 


Cary 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clancy 
Connolly, lowa 
Conry 


YEAS—214, 
Davis, W. Va. Johnson, Utah Roddenbery 
ocker Jonnson, Wash. Rucker 
Dickinson Jones Russell 
Dies Kelley, Mich. Seldomridge 
Dillon Kelly, Pa. Selis 
Donovan Kennedy, Iowa Sherley 
Doolittle ettner Shreve 
Doremus Kirkpatrick Sims 
Doughton Kono Sinnott 
Dyer Korbly Sisson 
Eagle Lafferty Sloan 
Elder Lazaro Small 
Estopinal Lee, Ga Smith, Idaho 
Evans Lee, Pa. Smith, Md. 
Falconer Lesher Smith, Minn. 
Fergusson Lever Smith, Tex. 
Fess Lewis, Pa Stedman 
FitzHenry leb Stephens, Cal. 
Flood, Va. Lindbergh Stephens, Nebr. 
Foster Lloyd Stephens, Tex. 
Fowler Lobeck Stone 
French Logue Stout 
Gardner McAndrews Switzer 
Garrett, Tenn. McClellan Taggart 
Garrett, Tex. MeCoy Talcott, N. X. 
eorge McDermott Tavenner 
Gillett McGillieuddy Taylor, Ala 
Gilmore McKellar Taylor, Ark. 
lass McKenzie Taylor, Colo. 
Goodwin, Ark. Maguire, Nebr. ‘Taylor, 25 
rdon Mann emple 
rman Mapes Thomas 
Graham, III. Mitchell Thomson, III. 
ray ondel Towner 
Gudger Moon Treadway 
Hamlin Morgan, La Tribble 
Hardwick Morgan, Okla Underwocd 
. Murray, Okla Vaughan 
Harrison, Miss. Neeley Walker 
ay Norton Walters 
Hayden Oglesby Watkins 
Heflin Hair Watson 
Helvering Oldfield Weaver 
Hensley Patten, N. Y. Webb 
Hill Payne Whaley 
Holland Phelan Williams 
Howard Platt Willis 
Howell Post Wilson, Fla. 
N Vike 
ulings uin erspoon 
Hull agsdale Woods 
Igoe Raker Young, Tex. 
Jacoway Rauch 
Jobnson, Ky. Reed 
NAYS—0. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8. 
Crisp Padgett Smith, J. M. C. 
Kahn Rubey Wallin 
NOT VOTING—207. 
Deitrick Green, Iowa Kinkead, N. J. 
Dent Greene, Mass, Kitchin 
Dershem Greene, Vt. Knowland, J. R. 
Difenderfer Gregg reider 
Dixon Griest La Follette 
Donohoe Griffin gham 
Dool Guernsey Langley 
Drisco Hamill L’Engle 
Dunn Hamilton, Mich. Lenroot 
Dupré Hamilton, N. Y. Levy 
Eagan Hammond Le M 
Edmonds Harrison, N.Y. Lindquist 
abe apn a ns aes 
2 awley nergan 
Fairchild Hayes McGuire, Okla. 
Faison Heigesen McLaughl 
Farr Helm den 
Ferris Henry n 
Fields Hinds Maher 
Finley Hinebaugh Manahan 
5 Hobson Martin 
Floyd, Ark. Houston Merritt 
Fordney Hoxworth Metz 
Francis Hughes, W. Va. Miller 
Frear Humphrey, Wash. Montague 
Gallagher Humphreys, Miss. Moore 
Gard Johnson, 8. C. Morin 
Garner Keating Morrison 
Gerry Keister oss, Ind 
Gittins Kennedy, Conn. Moss, W. Va. 
Godwin, N. C. Rennedy. R. I. ott 
Gold gl Ker Ohi Eren S TN 
ogle ey, 0 urray, Mass. 
Good Kiess, Pa. Nelson 
Goulden Kindel Nolan, J. I. 
Graham, Pa. Kinkaid, Nebr. O'Brien 


O'Leary Reilly, Wis. Slayden Thacher 
O’Shaunessy Richardson Slem Thompson, Okla. 
Page Riordan Smith, N. Y Townsend 
Palmer Roberts, Mass. Smith, Saml. W. Tuttle 

Parker Roberts, Nev. Sparkman Underhill 
Patton, Pa. Rogers Stafford are 

Pepper Rothermel Stanley Volstead 
Peters Rouse Steenerson Walsh 
Peterson Rupley Stephens, Miss. Whitacre 
Plumley Sabath Stevens, Minn. White 

Porter Saunders Stevens, N. II. Wilder 

Powers Scott Stringer Wilson, N. Y. 
Prouty Scully Sumners Winslow 
Rainey Shackleford Sutherland Woodruff 
Rayburn arp Talbott, Md. Young, N. Dak, 
Reilly, Conn, Sherwood Ten Eyck 


So the Journal of July 23 was approved. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: x 
Mr. GovuLpen with Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. Pase with Mr. MoGuUIrE of Oklahoma. 

Mr. FITZGERALD with Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. 

Mr. TUTTLE with Mr. PROUTY. 

Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. Grrtrns with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. HELGESEN, for 2 weeks, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. BELL of Georgia, for 10 days, on account of illness in 
his family. 
AFFAIRS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I present the following 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia offers a report 
from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HARDWICK, from the Committee on Rules, reports back the follow- 
ing resolution 1 Res. 203) to the House with the recommendation 
that the same pass: 

House resolution 203 (H. Rept. 35). 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof which the chairman of the committee may ap- 

int, be, and the same hereby is, empowered to investigate and inquire 
nto the condition of the financial relations between the District of 
Columbia and the United States, as well as to the correctness of the 
books and accounts relative thereto, whether those books or accounts 
be kept by the United States or by the District of Columbia. 

Said committee hereby is empowered, further, to examine and invest 
gate the books and accounts of any officer or employee (past or present) 
of the District of Columbia, or of any other person having business 
aes or transactions with the District_of Columbia. 

‘And said committee hereby is empowered, further, to inquire into and 
investigate the official conduct, acts, omissions, and doings of any officer 
or er oyee (past or present) of the District of Columbia. 

And said committee hereby is empowered, further, to inquire into and 
investigate the books, accounts, and affairs of any public utility or 
common carrier doing business or operating in the District of Columbia, 
including any ice manufacturer, any market-house company or corpora- 
tion, any market company, any taxicab or motor vehicle company, the 
Washington Terminal Co., any cold-storage or warehouse company, and 
any person, company, or corporation dealing In meats or other provi- 
sions in the District of Columbia. 

For the p above set out the said committee is hereby empowered, 
in its discretion, to send for and compel the attendance o rsons and 
the production of books and papers before it; and the chairman, or 
acting chairman, may administer oaths or affirmations. 

The sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, hereby 
is appropriated out of the contingent fund of the House in order that 
this resolution may be put into effect. Said committee or subcommit- 
tee, as the case may be, is empowered to sit during the sessions of 

on or during the recesses between sessions of ngress, and may 
emp oy stenographers and accountants, who shall be paid out of said 
0 upon youchers signed by the chairman or acting chairman of 

said committee and approved by the Committee on Accounts. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, this resolution explains 
itself. Gentlemen who have listened to its reading know what 
it is. I will say, however, in a word that the purpose of the 
resolution is to confer upon the Committee on the District of 
Columbia the power to conduct certain investigations and ex- 
aminations into the affairs of the District of Columbia. 

First, into those affairs so far as they relate to the United 
States Government, and, second, in regard to the officers of the 
District of Columbia. 

I do not think we need any extended debate on the resolution; 
but I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Hr. 
Jounson], the author of the resolution, for such further ex- 
planation as the House may require. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHN- 
soN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-second 
Congress appropriated from the contingent fund of the House 
the sum of $15,000 with which to conduct an investigation 
similar to the one asked for in this resolution. No sooner has! 
that resolution been adopted and the Committee on the Distri- t 
of Columbia had announced that it world begin its investipa- 
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tion into the affairs of the lunatic asylum than the superintend- 
ant of that asylum rushed down to the Capitol and went before 
the Committee on Appropriations and admitted that the District 
of Columbia was indebted to the National Government in the 
sum of $769,000, which had been accumulating for years, but 
which had not been collected from the District of Columbia. If 
nothing else had been done, the money would have been well 
expended. 

But the accounts relative to the interest on the 3.65 bonds 
of the District of Columbia are of more importance. The 
accountants have found beyond all peradventure, beyond the 
question of any man who is familiar with the subject, that the 
District of Columbia is indebted to the Federal Government on 
that account in the sum of $1,003,257.24. That we believe is 
sufficient warrant for asking for the continuance of this appro- 
priation. In going through the accounts relative to the interest 
on those bonds the accountant informs the committee that he 
located several hundred thousand dollars more due to the 
Federal Government from the District of Columbia. They were 
questions which were collateral te the interest on the bonds. 
and he did not take them up as he went along, but he made 
memoranda as to where he can go and locate those sums, and 
we believe that he will locate them to the satisfaction even 
of the officers of the corporations who must pay them. The 
figures of the accountant have been verified by Mr. Hodgson, 
an expert accountant in the Treasury Department, who was 
designated by Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. MacVeagh, to go 
through these accounts with the committee accountant. I have 
in my hand a report of the committee, containing the testimony 
of Mr. Hodgson, the Treasury expert accountant, in which he 
says that he has gone over the items of the committee ac- 
countant, item by item, that he finds them absolutely correct, 
and that while he handled the figures in another way, the result 
has been just the same, to the cent. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to file as a part of my remarks a copy of that 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

INTEREST ON THE 3.65 BONDS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSER COMMITTEE ON THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, APPOINTED UNDER HOUSE RESOLUTIONS NOS. 

154 AND 200, ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES DURING THE 

FIRST SESSION OF THE SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS, 

Acting under House resolutions Nos. 154 and 200, adopted during 
the first session of the Sixty-second Congress, the chairman of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia appointed Representatives 
OLDFIELD, GEORGE, Redfield, LoBECK, Sulloway, DYER, rger, and 
JOHNSON of Kentucky as a subcommittee to conduct the investigations 
and inquiries provided for in said resolutions. 

Wh the subcommi Mr. Jouxson of Ken- 


proper reso- 
and stenog- 
raphers for the purposes set out in the said resolutions. He thereupon 
selected Mr. T. Scott Mayes as accountant and Mr. J. R. Mayes as 
assistant accountant, 

After Mr. Mayes had otherwise equipped himself for the work, 
written request was made by the chairman of the subcommittee upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury to detail an accountant in the Treasury 
Department to work with him, so that the ultimate finding of Mr. 
Mayes might be known by a Treasury accountant to be absolutely 
correct. In answer to this request, the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
tailed Mr. T. A. Hodgson, who had had cha: of the accounts between 
the United States and the District of Columbia for more than 30 years. 

The two committee accountants above referred to made report to 
the subcommittee under date of February 15, 1913, to the effect that 
they had found from the books that the District of Columbia is indebted 
to the United States in the sum of $1,003,257.24 on account of advance- 
ments made by the United States to the ict of Columbia for the 
pu of paying interest on the 3.65 bonds of the District of Columbia. 
ome is inde 


ment, was called before the committee; and, after 
stated that the figures and the net result thereof, as set out in the 
report made by Mr. T. Scott Mayes and Mr. J. R. Mayes, was correct. 
: White the 3.65 bonds were authorized under an act of June 20, 1874 
(vol. 18, p. 116, U. S. Stat. L.), none of them was issued before October 
of that year, and their issual was continued in different amounts and 
at different times until 1911. Since that time none of these bonds has 


these certificates were issued by 
for the District of Columbia. 
In the testimony of Mr. Hod will be found a summary statement 
of his own which handles the gores in a somewhat different way than 
the figures are handled by Mr. yes in his report; but special atten- 
tion is invited to the fact that the result is just the same. 


„ 1876, and apply the 
a sufficient sum 
e Treasury of the United States at such time 
be due, then the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to advance, from any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise pyprapriated, a sum sufficient to pay said interest, and the 
same shall reimbursed to the Treasury of the United States from 
full’ amount shali fave been cen (Approred July SE 1870, vo 
ull a a ave n unded. rove u . 1876, vol. 
19, p. 106, U. 8. Stat. L.) i 7 
„ . . * . * * 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury shall reserve of any of the rev- 
enues of the District of Columbia not required for the actual current 
expenses of schools, the police, and fire department, a sum sufficient to 
meet the interest accruing on the 3.65 bonds of the District during the 
fiscal year beginn July 1, 1877, and apply the same to that purpose; 
and in case there shall not be a sufficient sum of said revenues in the 
Treasury of the United States at such time as said interest may be due, 
then the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to advance, 
from any money in the ry not otherwise appropriated, a sum 
sufficient to pay said interest; and the same shall be reimbursed to the 
Treasury of the United States from time to time as said revenues may 
be d into said Treasury, until the full amount shall have been re- 
fun ted." (Approved Mar. 5, 1877, vol. 19, p: 346, V. S. Stat, D), i 
y permanent act of Congress relative to the payment of inter- 
est on the $65 bonds is as follows: 15 
“ Hereafter the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
the 3.65 bonds of the District of Columbia issued pursuance of the 
act of Con, approved June 20, 1874, when the same shall become due 
and payable; and all amounts so paid shall be credited as a part of the 


as said interest may 


pay the interest on 


8 for the year by the United States toward the expenses of 
the District of Columbia, as hereinbefore provided.” (Approved June 
11, 1878, U. S. Stat. L., vol. 20, p. 105.) 


And the only permanent act of Congress creating a sinking fund for 
the tee tion or = gos bonds E — follows : A i 

“An ere is hereby appropriated, out of the proportional sum 
which the United States may contribute toward the. expenses of the 
District of Columbia, in pursusnce of the act of Congress approved 
June 11, 1873, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and annually 
thereafter, such sums as will, with the interest thereon at the rate of 
3.65 per cent r annum, be sufficient to pay the principal of the 
3.65 bonds of the District of Columbia issued under the act of Con- 
gress approved June 29, 1874, at maturity, which said sums the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall annually invest in said bonds at not ex- 
ceeding the par value thereof, and all bonds so redeemed shall cease to 
bear interest and shall be canceled and destroyed in the same manner 
that United States bonds are canceled and destroyed.” (Approved 
Mar. 3. 1879, vol. 20, p. 410, U. S. Stat. L.) 

The two acts from which the above extracts are guoted were both 
enacted after the advancement of the $1,003,257.24 now due the 
United States from the District of Columbia and in no way alter the 
provisions of the acts of Congress of July 31, 1876, and March 3, 1877. 
under which the said advancement was made, but are quoted herein 
to show how the law with respect to interest and sinking fund on the 
3.65 bonds has been ored, in making appropriations for that pur- 
pose, since June 11, 1878, the date of the socalled organic act. 

From the above the proposition is incontrovertible that the District 
of Columbia is indebted to the United States in the full sum of 


$1,003,257.24. 

Under the law it is the 2 duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transfer this $1,003,257.24 upon his books from the District of 
Columbia to the credit of the United States; but, since this has not 
been done, . committee recommends that Congress take such ap- 

ropriate action as will cause the District of Columbia to reimburse the 

nited States to that extent. 

The sundry civil appropriation bill which passed Congress in August, 
1912, contained a provision which directed the District of Columbla to 
refund about $769,000 to the United States on account of District 
patients in the Government Hospital for the Insane. As the sundry 
civil a ae ogee bill has not yet been presented to the present Con- 

or the next fiscal year, we recommend that the Appropriation 
ommittee embrace in said bill such legislation as will cause the 
United States to be fully reimbu by the District of Columbia (out 
of revenues derived from taxation and privileges) on account of said 
indebtedness of $1,003,257.24. 

The committee wishes to further report that neither its work nor 
that of the accountants is yet ponp eted, the accountants advising 
the committee that they have loca other large sums of money due 
from the District of Columbia to the United States. 

The report of the committee accountants and the testimony of Mr. 
T. A. Hodgson are filed herewith as a part hereof, marked, respectively, 
„Exhibit A” and “ Exhibit B.“ 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Ben Johxsox, Chairman, 
W. A. OLDFIELD. 


L. C. Dyer. 
C. A. SULLOWAY. 
HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD. 
— 
EXHIBIT A. 
REPORT ON INTEREST ON 3.65 BONDS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
(By T. Scott Mayes, accountant; J. R. Mayes, assistant.) 

To the Hon. Ben Johnson, chairman, and members of the Special Com- 
mittee Investigatii the Affairs of the District of Columbia under 
House resolutions Nos. 154 and 200. 

GENTLEMEN: We beg to submit the showing report of our investi- 
tion of the accounts of the District of Columbia and the United 
tates as they relate to the interest on the 3.65 bonds of the District 
of Columbia, under an act of Congress entitled “An act for the 
government of the. et of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 20, 1874, 


1913. 
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Bonds authorized under this act were issued at different times 
between their authorization in 1874 snd June 20, 1911, to the amount 


of $14,997,300, all bearing interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on the Ist day of February and August 
of each year. Of these bends, $8,888,200 were outstanding June 30, 
1911 


The first interest became due February 1, 1875, and from that date, 
to and including June 30, 1911, the surer of the United States 
received, for the purpose of paying the interest upon these bonds, the 
sum of $18,069,108. 6, and paid out of said receipts on account of 
interest during the same period the sum of $18,063,327.10, leaving in 
his hands on June 30, 1911, the sum of $5,779.36, to meet the pay: 
ment of the interest then due. Of the said sum of $18,069,106.46 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States for the payment of 
interest on the 3.65 bonds, the sum of $186,322.15 was deposited by 
the commissioners of the sinking fund of the District of Columbia 
during the fiscal year 1876, as shown by this report, Statement A; and 
there was deposited to the credit of said Treasurer's account on October 
31, 1877, the sum of 6 cents. 

The sum of $186,322.15, deposited by the said commissioners of said 
sinking fund was collected by them from the holders of board of audit 
certificates at the time the certificates were exchanged for 3.65 bonds, 
This deposit was for interest accrued on the bonds from August 1, 
1874, to the date of the board of audit certificates for which the 
bonds were exchanged. In other words, the parties receiving the bonds 
paid for the accrued interest which they were not entitl to collect, 
and the money thus received was deposited to the credit of the Treas- 
— — 45 ae United States in order to pay this accrued interest when 

emanded. 

The 6 cents deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States October 31, 1877, was required to be deposited by order of the 
First Comptroller of the Treasury, by letter of October 30, 1877, to 
Hon. A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer of the United States. The accounts 
of the late Treasurer had been stated and it was ascertained that the 
amount to his credit was 6 cents short of the amount necessary to 
pay past-due interest on the 3.65 bonds, for which reason the deposit 
was required. This shortage of 6 cents grew out of an error in ex- 
change of board of audit certificates for 3.65 bonds, and the deposit 
had to be made by the Treasurer or the sinking fund commissioners ; 
but there Is no record to show who made the deposit. As it was not 
made by the United States, and as we can find no evidence that it was 
maae by the District of Columbia, it is treated as a payment not made 

eitber. 

7 On January 19, 1877, the First National Bank of New York sent to 
the Treasurer of the United States 100 fifty-dollar 3.65 coupon bonds to 
be exchanged for registered bonds of the same issue. The coupons for 
interest due February 1, 1877, on 23 of these bonds had been detached ; 
and, as the registered bonds bore interest covering: the same period 
which was covered by the detached coupons, the bank was uired 
to deposit $20.99, the amount of the detached coupons, in order to 
meet the coupons when presented for payment. This sum of $20.99 
was deposited by the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of 
the appropriation for payment of 3.65 interest for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1877. The amount necessary to pay these coupons havin 

been paid into the Treasury by the bank, it is treated as Interest no 

paid by either the United States or by the District of Columbia. 

By deducting the 6 cents deposited by order of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, the $20.99 deposited by the First National Bank of New York, 
and the $186,322.15 posited by the commissioners of the sinkin 
fund from the total amount received by the Treasurer of the Unit 
States for payment of interest on the 3.65 bonds of the District of 
Columbia to and . June 30, 1911, viz, 818.069. 106.46, we find the 
total amount paid to the Treasurer of the United States by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the United States to be $17,882,763.26 to pay 
interest on 3.65 bonds of the District of Columbia from date of issue to 
and including June 30, 1911. 

Since the passage of the act entitled “An act providing 1 
form of government for the District of Columbia,” approved June 11, 
1878, to and regent June 80, 1911, there has been advanced to the 
Treasurer of the United States out of the Treasu of the United 
States for the purpose of paying the interest on the 3.65 bonds of the 
District of Columbia the sum of $16,313,383.23, all of which, except 
$180,485.18, has been credited as a part of the annual and deficiency 
appropriation made WA the United States toward the expenses of 
K a 1 of Columbia for the fiscal years from 1879 to 1911, both 
nelusive. 

All of the $16,313,383.23, except the sum of $180,485.18, was appro- 
priated by various acts of Congress as shown by Statements F, G, H, 
and I of this report. This last-named sum of $180,485.18 was ad- 
vanced to the Treasurer of the United States, as shown by his pub- 
lished reports on the sinking fund and funded debt of the District of 
Columbia, as amounts “received from permanent appropriation for 
interest on the 3.65 per cent bonds (sec. 4, act of June 11, 1878)"; 
and, thus, the aggregate amount made available for the payment o 
8.65 interest was increased $180,485.18 beyond the regular annual and 
deficiency appropriations made by Congress for that purpose. The 
aggregate amount made available by congressional and raised app = 

riations from June 11, to and including June 30, 11, 
Bi6.313.383.23, was cha one-half against the revenues of the 
8 e and one-half against the revenues of the District of 

‘olumbia. 

In the published report of the Treasurer of the United States on 
the sinking fund and funded debt of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, he discusses the questions of provid- 
ing for settlement of Court of Claims judgments against the District 
of Columbia, as provided in act approved June 16, 1880, and of raising 
an appropriation for the pu of paying the accumulated interest on 
the said Court of Claims judgments or upon the bonds issued therefor. 
and says that on May 7, 1881, he communicated with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and desired to know whether or not a permanent appro- 
priation was raised by section 4 of act approved June 11, 1878, for the 
5 of pay interest on the 3.65 bonds, and that his communica- 

ion was refe: „ for opinion, to the First Comptroller, who expressed 
the following views: 

“Under the act of Tai 16, 1880, both principal and interest of these 
qomanta may be paid 3.65 bonds, or, under amended act of March 

, 1881, from the proceeds of sales of 3.65 

of the act of June 11, 1878 (20 Stat., 105) 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the 
of the District of Columbia, issued in pursuance of the act of Con- 
gress, approved June 20, 1874, when the same shall become due and 
payable, and all amounts so paid shall be credited as a part of the 
appropriation for the year toward the expenses of the District of 


bonds; but as section 4 
rovides that ‘ hereafter 


erest on the 3.65 bonds 


Columbia’; I would therefore recommend an indefinite 7 iy riation 
under this act as an appropriation for the expenses of e District 
of Columbia; all amounts so paid to be credited as a rere of the appro- 
priation of $3,425,257.35 by the act of June 4, 1880, and deficiencies 
made for the expenses of the District of Columbia for the present 
fiscal year. 

“Payments made for interest on judgments rendered after July 1, 
1881, should be charged to the appropriation for the District for the 
then fiseal year 1882.“ 

The Treasurer says: 

“The letter was then returned to this office with the following in- 
dorsement : 

“* Respectfully returned to the honorable Treasurer United States, in- 
viting attention to inclosed opinion of the acting first comptroller. An 
appropriation will be raised upon the ks of the department to pay 
the interest on the judgment cases referred to herein, under the title of 
“Interest on 3.65 bonds, District of Columbia, act June 11, 1878 
(judgments, acts June 16, 1880, and March 3, 1881), from which the 

reasurer will be reimbursed for expenditures on this account.” '” 

The acting first comptroller held that these raised appropriations 


for the yment of interest on 3.65 bonds exchanged for or sold to 
a ‘ourt of Claims judgments against the District of Columbia 
shou 


be charged to the appropriations for the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year in which the appropriations were raised. This was 
not done; but, in so much as there was an unexpended balance of 
appropria Lions for the fiscal years in which the appropriations were 
raised, which was covered into the Treasury, the effect was the same 
as though the said raised appropriations had been treated as directed 
by the acting first comptroller, 

A tabulated statement of the edvances from the raised appropriations 
above referred to is shown by Exhibit No. 1 of this report, and each 
advancement for that purpose to the Treasurer of the United States 
is included in statement I as “Appropriations raised under section 4, 
act June 11, 1878." 

Before the passage of said act of June 11, 1878, there was advanced 
to the Treasurer of the United States, for the 3 of paying in- 
terest on the 3.65 bonds, the sum of 81.755,723.23. 

Of this sum, 6 cents was deposited by order of the comptroller, 
$186,322.15 by the commissioners of the sinking fund, and $20. by the 
First National Bank of New York, as before stated; and $198,622.79 
was deposited y the Commissioners of the District of Columbia in 
pursuancé of joint resolution of Congress approved March 14, 1876, 
and $367,500 was appropriated by Congress out of the Treasury of 
the United States, and $1,003,257.24 was adranced to the Treasurer 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States out of the rev- 
enues of the United States. 

The first appropriation made by Congress for the payment of interest 
on the 3.65 bonds was $182,500 by act approved February 1, 1875, and 
the second was $185,000 by act approved March 3, 1875. On March 
14, 1876, Congress, by joint resolution, ordered the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to pay to the Treasurer of the United States 
an amount sufficient to pay the interest due February 1, 1876, and the 
commissioners gave the Treasurer of the United States a check for 
$200,000, and on November 22, 1876, the Treasurer of the United States 
paid back to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia the sum 
of $1,377.21, the difference between $200,000 and $198,622.79, the last- 
named sum being the amount required to pay the February 1, 1876, 
interest. The $198,622.79 was the only payment of interest on account 
of the 3.65 bonds made by the District of Columbia from the date of 
issue until after the passage of act of June 11, 1878. 

In the act entitled “An act for the support of the government of the 
District of Columbla for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877. and for 
other purposes,“ approved July 12, 1876 (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 19, p. 83), 
Congress provided for the support of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment for the fiscal year end une 30, 1877, by a tax of $1.50 on each 

100 of the assessed value of the real and personal property of the 

istrict of Columbia, excepting the real and personal property of the 
United States and other property exempted from taxation by said act. 

Section 2 of said act is as follows: 

“That the amount collected under the provisions of this act shall be 
distributed for the purposes required under the various acts in force in 
the District of Columbia, upon a just and fair apportionment to be made 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, or their successors 
in office : Provided, That before any of said fund shall be expended, said 
apportionment shall be established and pean by said commissioners 
at least six times consecutively in a daily newspaper of the District of 
Columbia, and said published apportionment shall stand as the law for 
the distribution of the funds herein mentioned: Provided further, That 
deficiencies in any of said funds enumerated in said apportionment may 
be supplied from any surplus in either of said funds so apportioned; but 
unless a surplus exists, the revenues belonging to one fund shall not 
be applied to the purposes of any other fund.“ 

Section 3 of said act provides that one half of the taxes levied b 
said act was due December 1, 1876, and the other half June 1, 1877, 
and provides further that 

“In every case where the tax levied by this act shall be paid in 
installments as herein authorized, each of said payments shall be 
deemed to have been made on the several funds and for the different 
purposes indicated in the second section of this act; and an equal 
pro rata proportion of the payment so made shall be carried to the 
credit of the respective funds.“ 

Section 13 of said act is as follows: 

“That the treasurer of the District, upon receiving any moneys, shall 
forthwith deposit the same in the Treasury of the United States, and 
said moneys thus deposited shall be drawn from the Treasury of the 
United States only in such sums and at such times as the same shall 
be actually required, and 8 for the expenditures authorized by law 
and only upon warrants of the scaon ang officers of the District, and 
issued under the direction of the Commissioners of the District or their 
successors in office. 

The apportionment required to be made by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia of taxes levied by this act was made by them and 

ublished in the Evening Star, a daily newspaper published in the 

istrict of Columbia ; said publications of said apportionment were made 
in the month of November, 1876, for six consecutive issues of the said 
paper and, when so published said be Sigh cane became the law for 
he distribution of the moneys collected on account of said levy, and the 
surplus only of any apportionment could be used for a purpose other 
than that for which it was . 

A copy of the apportionment, together with the affidavit of Henry G. 
Hanford, assistant auditor of the Evening Star, is made part of this 
report and is designated as Exhibit No. 2. 
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The commissioners apportioned out of each $1.50 to be collected on 
account of said levy the sum of 52 cents and 7 mills for interest on 
the District of Columbia 3.65 bonds, poanioa by the United States, 
act of Congress approved July 31, 1876.” 

This apportionment was adhered to in every tax collection reported 
during che fiscal year 1877, except the one reported December 30, 1876. 
In this coilection of December 30, 1876, the entire apportionment was 
slightly changed from the published apportionment, each fund, except 
the general fund of the District, receiving a little less than it was en- 
titled to receive, the fund for interest on the 3.65 bonds receiving 
$0.52432 Instead of $0.527 out of each $1.50 collected. This irregular 
8 of the one collection was unquestionably due to an error 
n calculation. 

There was collected for interest on the 3.65 bonds of the District of 
Columbia on account ef the levy for the fiscal year 1877 and during 
the fiscal year 1877 the sum of ¥432-986.69, and from July 1, 1877, to 
October 31. 1877, the further sum of $34,968.69, and from October 31, 
1877, to June 30, 1878, the further sum of $23,349.32, and in all the 
sum of $490,504.70 to June 80, 1878. 

Up to October 31, 1877, the apportionment was made of each collec- 
tion reported, but after October 31, 1877, the apportionment was 
ignored and the collections thereafter were treated as general revenues 
of the District of Columbia. 

The act of Congress approved July 31, 1876 (U. S. Stat., vol. 19, p. 
106), provides: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury shall reserve of any of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia not required for the actual current. ex- 

ses of schools, the police, and the fire department a sum sufficient 
o meet the interest accruing on the 3.65 bonds of the District dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning ae d 1, 1876, and apply tbe same to 
that purpose; and in case there shall not be a sufficient sum of said 
revenues in the Treasury of the United States at such time as said in- 
terest may be due, then the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to advance from any money in the reba gad | not otherwise ap. 
propriated a sum sufficient to pay said interest, and the same shall 
reimbursed to the Treasury of the United States from time to time, as 
said revenues may be paid into said Treasury, until the full amount shall 
have been refunded.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under this act, advanced to the 
Treasurer of the United States for the pean ot paying interest on 
the 3.65 bonds for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1877, the sum of 
$501,628.62 from the revenues of the United States. : 

By the act of Congress approved March 3, 1877 (U. 8. Stat., 19; 
p. 346), the Secretary of the Treasury was again to reserve 
rom any revenues of the District of Columbia not required for actual 
current expenses of schools, police, and fire department, a sum sufficient 
to meet the interest accruing on the 3.65 bonds during the fiscal 7 8 
beginning July 1, 1877, and apply the same to that purpose; and, in 
case a sufficient sum of said revenues was not in the Treasury of the 
United States at such time as the interest became due, then the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was authorized and directed to advance a sum 
sufficient to pay the interest, the same to be reimbursed to the Treasury 
of the United States from time to time until the full amount should 
have been refunded. nder this act the Secre of the Treasury of 
the United States advanced to the Treasurer of United States for 
the purpose of paving the interest on the 3.65 bonds of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1878, the sum of $501,- 
6 from the revenues of the United States. 

The two acts of Congress just ref to, in which provision was 
made for the ag eng of the interest on the 3.65 bonds for the fiscal 
years 1877 and 1878, directed the Secretary of the Treasury to reserve 
from the revenues of the District of Columbia not required for the 
actual current expenses of schools, police, and fire department a sum 
sufficient to meet the interest accruing on the 3.65 bonds. 

The revenues of the District of Columbia since July 11, 1874, had 
been deposited in the Treasury of the United States, but none had been 
covered into the Treasury by cover warrant until September 28, 
1878. As shown by the accounts kept in the Treasury Department, on 
August 1, 1876, the day the Secretary of the Treasu advanced 
$250,814.31 to pay the August 1, 1876, interest on the 3.65 bonds of 
the District of Columbia, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 

d to the credit of their revenue and tax account with the Treasurer 


At the time the 
pay the interest on the 3.6 


Secretary of the Treasur: 
schools, the police, and fire department, then it could not 
Secretary of the Treasury; but du the fiscal 
55 5 ting to $1,800,000 in 
in the Treasu partment revenues amounting over $1,800, 
excess of the — Roa current expenses of schools, police, and fire 
ment, out of which Congress had directed that the Treasury o 
United States should be reimbursed, but no reimbursement was made. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia had to their credit on 
the books in the Treasury Department at the close of the fiscal year 
1878, after the payment of ou g checks, $29,395.40, which 
could have been applied as a reimbursement on account of the $1,003,- 
257.24 advanced by the Secretary of the for the payment of 
interest on the 3.65 bonds for the fiscal years 1877 and 1878; but, in- 
stead, it went into the posa fund and h to ell 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1879, 
the United States was compelled to contribute a 
revenues. 

On June 30, 1889, according to the Treasury statement of the ac- 
VVT 
trict o um e es f 
of unappropriated revenues; and on June 30, 1896, $825,7 tie tins 


amount, together with the unadvanced balances of appropriations at 
this time, amounted to . according to Treasury statement 


of the District of Columbia account, and was more than sufficient to 
have reimbursed the United States Treasury for these advances, but no 
reimbursement was made, 

We know of no reason why the plain provisions of the acts of July 
81, 1876, and March 3, 1877, as to reimbursement to the United States 
for $1,003,257.24, advanced by the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment of interest on the 3.65 bonds, were not complied with. The same 
sections that gave the Secretary of the Treasury the authority to advance 
the money directed and made ample provision for its repayment. 

The 8 of the two acts are so simple that there should be no 
difficulty in construing them. The records made at the time on the 
books of the Treasury of the United States and the action of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia are both proof positive that all 
poenae concerned knew that the sums so advanced by the Secretary of 
he Treasury were to be reimbursed, and also the source from 5 
Dea e rg gape wano be made, i 

e “appropriation” and personal ledgers in the Treasury. 
of the United States by the entries made thereon show that the cmon 
advanced were to be repaid to the United States. The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, knowing that these amounts were to be 
repaid to the United States, coll from taxation on account of the 
levy of 1877 the sum of N for that purpose, which, under the 
apportionment made by m, could not be used for other purposes, but 
was never used for the purpose for which it was collected and set 


aside. 

Guided by the various acts of Congress making provision for the pay- 
ment of interest on the 3.65 bonds of the District of Columbia, all of 
which are referred to in this report and statement of account, we find 
that the District of Columbia is indebted to the United States in the 
sum of $1,003,257.24 on account of interest paid on the 3.65 bonds 
of the District of Columbia from date of issue to and including June 
30, 1911, the date to which we have gone in this investigation. 

rom June 20, 1874, the date of the act authorizing the issue of 

bonds of the District of Columbia, to June 11, 1878. the 

ct of Columbia contributed $198,622.79 and the United States 

i Sat 757.24 to ihe payment of interest on the 3,65 District of 
‘umbia bonds 


If the mandatory provisions of the acts of mg 1, 1876, and March 
8, 1877, which require the reimbursement of $1,003,257.24 to the United 
States, are to be ignored, and in lleu thereof is to be substituted the 
contention of some that the United States is to pay one-half of the 
interest on those bonds, then the District of Columbia would owe the 
United States $586,067.224. If the contention of others, that all debts 
owing by the District of Columbia on June 11, 1878, are to be paid 
one-half by the District of Columbia and one-half by the United States, 
is to be substituted for mandatory provisions, of said acts of 
Congress, then, in that event, the District of Columbia would owe the 
United States on account of interest payments on the 3.65 bonds one- 
half of 51,003, 257.24, or the sum of $601,628.62, 
il to reason why either of these mere contentions 
for the plain provisions of acts of Congress 
re of the entire amount of $1,003,257.24, ad- 
vanced by the retary of the Treasury out of the revenues of the 
United States. 


In order to ascertain what amount had been jd by the District 
of Columbia on account of interest on the 3.65 bonds from the date 
of the issue of these bonds up to June 30, 1878, it was necessary that 
we make a thorough investigation both of the accounts of the District 
of Columbia and of the United States with the District of Columbia 
from June 20, 1874, to June 30, 1878. 

0 ng to the manner in which the accounts of the District of 
Columbia 
the index 


the 


0 
were to the further fact that 
to but one 


fact as paid by 
the District of Columbia on account of interest on the 3.65 bonds up 
to June 30, 1878; and by this examination we also ascertained that 
the United States had advanced for the same period for that purpose 
the sum of $1,870,757.24. 

The revenues of the District of Columbia from July 1, 1878, to and 
includi; June 11, 1911, were deposited dally with the Treasurer of 
the Uni States and thereafter covered into the Treasury of the 
United States and amounted to over $100,000,000. In order to know 
whether or not any of these revenues had been reserved by the Secretary 

to reimburse the United States Treasury for the 


30, 1878, to and — 
became necessary for us to make a thorough ana 


th 
June 30, 1878, to and including June 30, 1911. 
The work of collecting all the data necessary to a full and complete 
statement of the general account involves a t amount of labor 
because of the vast number of details enterin 


he revenues 

roved prior 1911, for the fiscal years 1879 to 1911, 

3 and all advances made from appropriations, and all repay- 

ments made thereto, and all amounts covered Into the Treasury by 
jus-fund warrants, have to be considered. 

In mak tue atlon and analysis of the eral account 
essential to a full and complete statement of the 8.65 interest account 
we have completed much the work necessary for our report on the 

account, which we will make as soon as completed. 

The payment of interest on the 3.65 bonds is but one of the many 
items considered in this general account; but, owing to the fact that 
the statement of this interest account covers certain fiscal are prior 


ripe arene pi BP oto 
unnumbered bee for the fiscal 

We have .... fle gare de vd 
to do so may compare the sta 
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ments A, B. C, D, E, F. G. H, and T and the consolidated state- 
ments thereof are appended hereto and made part of this report. In 
these statements all ledger debits and credits are eliminated except 
those debits showing actual payments of interest and those oor 
showing the actual advance warrants and deposits of mone, 
entries eliminated are found on debit journals Nos. 12 to 48, 5 
sive, and on eredit Journals Nos. 35 to 175, inclusive. 

We report that there is due the United States Trom the District of 
Columbia on said interest account the sum of $1,003,257.24. 


Ledger No. 10, page 213. zmay and Au- 
gust, 1875, interest 


Respectfully submitted. 1875 
T. Scorr Mayes, Accountant. J 31 
J. R. Mayes, Assistant. 802 2 
Wasuixoton, D. C., February 15, 1913. 2 4 
Nov. 8 
— Dec. = — 
eee of eee pee 125 5 „, F, a, s 11750 I showing a 
aggrega e amount received by e Treasurer o e Unite ates for To amount of overpayment from page 
e payment of interest on the 3.65 bonds of the District of Columbia, To balance forwarded No. 11, page 
and the aggregate interest paid on said bonds, the date of issue 2 k W 55 


to the close of the fiscal year 3 ended June 30, 1914, and the 
balance cash on hand June 30, 


1% pago 280. February and Au- 
ae 1858 and February, 1876, interest. 


Wie weg of | Receipts from 1878. 
all sources. Jan, 1 | By balance from ledger No. 10, $27, 830.18 
By deposit by commissioners, and. 20, 000. 00 
2 GCFCC C ( 22, 243.35 
15 |...-. 54 non aan 
DL Wt SEES, PS CT AD ie O roa BRISA 12, 901. 25 


0 
Prenom paid Treasurer of the” 

nited States by Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, as 


sioners of cut pl is of Columbia 
wt 22, 1876 (ledger No. 11, p. 


Total 
1911, June 30: Balance on hand, to pay interest due. DL 
18,009, 106. 46 18, 060, 108. 40 


Analysis of rose) N Ls payment of interest on the 3.65 bonds of the 
t of Columbia to June 30, 1911, 


Receipts of . of the United States $18, 069, 106. 46 
pies as ts from United States and District of 9 
contributing one-half for fiscal years 1879 to 
1911, inclusive, from congressional and raised appro- 


800. February and Au- 


Ledger No. 12, pa 
1 n 1876, interest. 


aan — S S 16, 313, 883. 23 gust, 1875, and 
Receipts for fiscal years prior to Jul 1878______ e gt |e balan eee 
Heceipts contributed by neither the mite States nor Oct. 31 By cash oat by order of ller) 

the” District of Columbia 186, 343. 20 N eee 3 Jan. 19 to 22, 1877, 
Receipts from the . States and the District 5 
| Columbia prior to 1 — — 1, 569, 380. 03 
Receipts from United 9 


on account of appropriations Web. 11. 
1875, and Mar. --..---~ $367, 500. 00 

1 pts from Commissioners of Dis- 

i trict of Columbia on account of joint 


Ledger No. 13 215. February and Au- 
gust, 1875, and February, 1876, interest. 


resolution, Mar. 14, 1876. 198, 622. 79 Jan. 1 By balance from ledger No. 12, page 300. . $2, 261. 61 
Receipts from United States Treasury 2 June 2| To 6 Feb. 6 to June 26, 1878, 
on account of 8 made in ar e E O I A T 


guance of ieee acts one 
31, 1876, and Mar. g, 1150 which 
amount was to be, but has 

the District. pe Se: 


and is now due the United States 
from the District of Columbia 1, 003, 257. 24 


and Au- 


Ledger No. 1 352. F. 
Rist, 1875, end Fo bruary, 1876, interest, 


1, 569, 380. 03 


the United States on account o terest on the 3.65 bonds of 
District of Columbia, as shown Treasury PE yi 


STATEMENT A, 


Statement of moneys received 5 3 mene ag the ie Faas es | 


391. Feb and Au- 
‘ebruary, 1876, interest. 


oy aoc es ape i $ e 1 
To interest paid from Aug. nee . 14 1879, = 


F 0. 15 
400, merged interest 


. No PE Dees i 


Ledger No. 10, page 212. February, 1875, 
interest. 


lation act of Feb. 1. 1875 


nus! 1 8 sue . ET 
on account of ap 
J bt aa 
Tounpaid appropriation deposited in Treasury 27,045. 8 Nov. 18 rene paid trom Ang. 16 to Nov. 18, 1875, 
e v SISb; MOD A |< cnstene saan 


By Treemury warrant No. T X 185,000.00 | 185,000.00 
This warrant 


was drawn on account of the 


RECAPITULATION OF STATEMENT A, 


Payments. | Receipts. 
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Payments. | Receipts. 


Ledger No. 12, 392. February, 1877, 
7 $111, 275. 71 inte 3 


„page 22 | To interest paid from Aug. 8 to Dec. 22, 1877, 
it by Commissioners, sinking fund 75, 046. 44 C ATT 
Deposit by Commissioners District of Columb — -| 198,622.79 | JI To balance to ledger No. 13, page 210 
Payments of ony 72 Ä | Seep Mads lo onaychunnse 


bas vel 12, re phony 
h depos: by orden (/ T 5 
Payments of interesꝶ N A OTET 2 „rar 


STATEMENT B. 


1878. 


Date. . | Receipts. | July 1 By balance from ledger No. 13, page 216 


1879, 
5 Ledger No. 11, page 281. August, 1876, interest. May 2 To 3 paid from July 24, 1878, to May 2, 
Aug. 1 By Treasury warrant No. 14 . $250,814. 31 N ledger No. 15 page 50 


This warrant was drawn on account ap- 

8 act July 31, 1876 (U. S. Stat., 
vo} 

Nov. 24 To interést 35 10 to Nov. 24, 1876, 

/ AA TIA LTT 


Ledger No. 15, 392. Feb 1877 
„ Pine : ruary, ’ 


$245, 813. 81 
5,000. 50 
balance from ledger No. 14, page 353.....--|............- 

Tok iang paid from Aug. 20 to 4 2 22, 1879, 


By ba “rh sth bs t carried to 
terest accoun: ledger No. 15, page 400 


E 12, page 391. August, 1876, interest. 


1877. 
Jan. 1 y balance from ledger No. II, page 281. 
Dec. 22 79 interest paid trom San 19 to Deo. 22, 1877, 
PPP A T T OST 


—— — , — 2 RECAPITULATION OF STATEMENT C. 


Ledger No. 13, page 215. August, 1876, interest. 


By balance from ledger No. 12, page 301 81,076. 77 
June 21 3 Jan. 16 to June 24, in- i PEE ones 


Payments. | Receipts. 


1878. 
July 


1879. 
May 2 2o Pape borg from July 30, 1878, to May SÀ STATEMENT D. 


Payments. | Receipts. 


Ledger No. 12, page 393. August, 1877, in- 
terest. 


1879. 1 | By Treasury warrant No. 19 ꝶ2ʒ22 
8 ale N s This warrant was advanced on account of | U 


By Treasury warrant No. 1592 


from Aug. 5 8. Oct. 10, in- 
3 ` 


e to lsdgee No, 15, page 400, merged 


act Mar. 3, 1877 (U. 8. pat vol. 5 aT, 
To read paid t from Aug. 7 to Dee . 22, 1877, 


Ledger No. 13, page 216. ee 1877, interest. 


By balance from ledger No. 12, page 39333 
To doit pais from Jan. 


i PAS No. 2 page 281: 
ts from congressional appropriations 


9 from July 24, 1878, to May 2, 
To . ; page | 8 


STATEMENT C, 
Ledger No. 15, page 392. . interest. 


By balance from ledger No. 14, page 8938 
To interest paid from Aug. 20 to Nov. 205 
— en 3 5 
ND. I Page o 


ee e February, 1877, 


1877. 
Feb. 1 BF rent eee, S A r $250, 835. 30 
This sum * account of act 
‘July 21, 185 1876 (8. . Stat.. vol . 19, p. 106). 
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Statement of moneys received and payments made, etc.—Continued. 
RECAPITUL:TION OF STATEMENT F. 


Payments. | Receipts. 


Ledger No. 14, page 356: 
eceipts from is gegen appropriation. ...........|....-..---.-. 
Payments of interest.. . ... è 
2 No. 15, page 394: . of interest 


$250, 814.31 


1 10 2 interest account. 


628.12 | 250,814.31 
220,134.15 ; 


250,814.31 | 250,814.31 


250, $14.31 


STATEMENT G. 


Payments. | Receipts. 
STATEMENT E. 


Ledger No. 14, 9 February, 1879, 


Date. Payments. | Receipts. 


0. 338 
V1 1878, Mar. 
Pr Appropriation vol. 20, pp. 208 and 416). 
To interest paid from Feb. to June 27, 1 79, 


$250, 814.31 C000 . 


Ledger No. 13, page 217. February, 1878, in- 
teres t. 


1878. 


Ledger No. 15, page 396. February, 1879, in- 
terest, 


By balance from ledger No. Lc aaa ter ye te 
. ov. 20, 1879, 


e $8) e ee 
By balance from ledger No. 13, page 217 4 .... . $3,233.90 | ] mterest account . . .. . 1,858.04 


Ledger No. 14, page 355. February, 1878, in- 
terest. 


To interest paid from July 9, 1878, to May 2, 
1879, inclusive. ... . . .. r . eee RECAPITULATION OF STATEMENT d. 


Ledger No, 15, page 393. February, 1878, in- 
terest. 


Ledger No. 8 


5 from congressional appropriations . 42222 · $250, 814. 31 
July 1 | By balance from ledger No. 14, page 355. % Paynes c P 
Nov. 20 | To interest paid from oe 20 to Noy. 20, 1879, Soy No. 15, page 396; Payments of interest. 


„ 


STATEMENT H. 


Ledger No. 15, page 398. August, 1879, in- 


B eee A ˙ A AR TN $246, 464. 42 
se tion act Mar. 3, 1879 (U. S. Stat., i 


ate fll ming 6 to Noy. 28, 1879, 
ledger 


Ledger No. 14, page 356. August, 1878, interest. 


By 3 Warrant No, 1048. „„ sasono 
20 ( e Jane 2) 1878, Mar. 3, 
1879 Stat., vol. 20, pp. 208 and 416). 


To Pagel tp from Aug. 6, 1878, to June 27, 


STATEMENT I. 


Payments. | Receipts. 


er No. 15, page 400. TOKONI) 1880, 
t and unpaid balances for prior 
1879. 
Dec. 1| By unexpended balances from prior interest 


pr 
VF 


811,517. 14 
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Date. | Payments, | Receipts. 
Ledger No. 15, page 400. February, 1880, 
Miret and 5 balances for prior 
periods — Continued 
1880. 5 
Jan. 28 = // TTT N $246, 464. 42 
5 3, 1879 (U. 8. Bink vol. 20, p. 410). 
June 16 terest paid from Dee. 5, 1879, to Tas 16, 
FCC TT $247, 881. 44 0... 
To balance to loita No. 16, page 4733. 10, 180. 12. . 
257,981.56 | 257,981.56 
Ta Ledger No. 16, pages 433-434. Fiscal year 1881. 
July 1 By balance from ledger No, 15, page 8... . . . .. .. .... $10, 150. 12 
By Treasury warrant No. 1664. 244, 183. 17 
ite By Treasury warrant No. 2076 150, 000. 00 
Feb. 9| By Treasury warrant No. 31 4 . 162, 169. 93 
18 By warrant No. 392...... 94, 183.17 
Acts June 4 and 16, 1880, and J 
. 8 , Vol. 21, pp. 162, 253, 322, respec- 
ively 
June 28 | To interest paid d fiscal year 1881 
To balance to ledger No. 17, page 41. 
1255 Ledger No. 17, pages 431-433. Fiscal year 1882. 
July 1 By balance from Ledger No. 16, page 34... . . . .. .. .. . $30, 730. 94 
7 By Treasury warrant No. PJ E EREET 256, 544. 81 
1882. 
Feb. 3 By Treasury warrant No. 34333. 255, 894. 19 
Apr. 21 By A ILS AOA u PETE EESE ATT, 912. 50 
i ‘hot Man 3, 1881 (U. S. Stat., vol. 21, p. 466). 

July 29 | By Treasury warrant No. 2019s. .¶ 1,838. 68 
F. b. 27 By T; t No. 7, 650. 79 
e reasury warrant No. r E ET STT 7 

7 Raised * 4, act : 
June 11, 1 489.47). 
Tune 29 To interest di fiscal year 182 
To balance to ledger No. 18, page 436.......... 
£53, 571. 91 
1 5 Ledger No. 18, pages 436-437. Fiscal year 1883. 
Jul. 1 By balance from No. H . 822, 958. 61 
aoe: 5 By Treasury w werent No 4a FR ar es Ra „302. 90 
Feb 3 By Treasury t N a 255, 748. 19 
ob. warrant No. 341. I. atte 
June 2 By Treasury warrant No. 1807 .. 1, 157. 05 
Act July, 1882 (U. 8. “stat, vol. 22, p. 143). 
1 
July 25 | By Treasury warrant No. 1810ù⁰ꝶ.ĩ„ͤ%? 27. 
Nov. 3 | By Treasury warrant No. 2074. III q 4, 225. 88 
1 
June 16 By 8 N vo 2, 290. 40 
8 Ae under section 4, act 
June . 1 paid 
28 To in paid rng feal 3 522, 318. 15 
To Dalsie to 0. 19, page Mgt rs 2 19, 392. 0h 
541, 710.55 
Ledger No. 19, pages 331-332. Fiscal year 1884. 
1883. 
July 2 By balance from ee ee 18, page 437 3 $19, 392. 40 
Aug. 3 By Treasury warrant No. 2293......... 255, 623. 18 
Jon. 28 Treasury t No. 267 255, 895. 11 
an. AE EA OTN AENT e 
Y “Appropriation act Mar. 3, 885 (U. S. Blat. é 
vol. 22, p. 469) 
Mar. 21 By ‘Treasury warrant No. 798 586. 
28 | By Treasury N 3,113.34 
May 12 By Treasury warrant No. 1248 336.52 
June 28 By Treasury warrant No. 863. 31 
Raised 
11, 1 $6 7). 
To interest paid I al year it | SAO e 
To balance to ledger No. 20, page 36 .ꝑ Q 18,124.28 2. 
537, 809. 86 
3 Ledger No. 20, page 36. Fiscal year 1885. 
July 1 = balance from ledger No. 19, page 3322 $18, 124. 28 
9 | By Treasury warrant No. 1829. z 1,355. 97 
28 | By Treasury warrant No. 2149 256, 094. 95 
1885. 
Feb. 6 BIT „ ATE RIINAN 256, 547. 55 
AP 1 actly 8, 1884 (U. 8. Stat., 
Yo! 
1884. 
Aug. 28 By pene ‘warrant No. . 44646444 545. 00 
Oct. 30 By Treasury warrant No. 3309... 579. 60 
Nov. 25 By Treasury warrant No. Gor" 241.52 
Dec. 31 | By Treasury warrant No. 3945...... 118. 08 


Statement of moneys received and payments made, etc.—Continued. 
STATEMENT I—continued. 


Date. Payments. | Receipts. 
Ledger No. 20, page 36. Fiscal year 1885 
’"Continved. 7 
Jan. 13 By Treasury warrant No. 1228s. 
June 11 eee r r 
e under section 4, act 
June 11, 1 
29 To interest pal durin, Pacat year 18858. 
To balance to ledger No. 21, page 35. 


Ledger No. 21, pages 35 to 42. Fiscal year 1886. 


1885. 
July 1 E 20, page 36. $21, 986. 50 
Aug. 4 By Treasury warrant No. 2630......... 256, 111.37 
1 
Feb. 2 F TTT ae ee a 256, 401. 55 
on act Feb. 25, 1885 (U. 8. 
i Bist y . 23, p. 130). 
July 3 By Treasury warrant No. 2245555 59. 80 
220. 95 
1,149. 75 
5,154. 21 
1 
June 30 To interest paid during fiscal year 183 


Ledger No. 22, pages 37 to 49. Fiscal year 1887. 


July By balance from — Na 21 G $19, 203. 13 
July By Treasury warrant No. 25ꝶù2 .. 256, 113. 20 
; 1887. = 
an. y lara J warrant: Nag sonwduvwealevecaccesccce 256, 125. 06 
f aet July 9, 1885 (U. S. Stat., 
Ledger No. 22, pages 37 to 49. Fiscal year 1887. 
By Treasury warrant No. 33 $1,051. 
By Treasury warrant No. 7. 36. 
1887. 
Mar. 5 By Pies Al Warrant NO. 3454... 2.02 . eee 239, 25 


2 eTe tion raised under section 4, act 
June 878 ($1,32/.19). 

To interest * during fiscal year 1887 
To balance to ledger No. 23, page 36 


Ledger No. 23, pages 36 to 39. Fiscal year 1888. 


July 1 By balance from ledger No. 22, page 49........ ES Be $22,397. 72 

27 | By Treasury warrant No. 30. 256, 113. 20 
Jan. 28 By Treasury warrant No. 2881. 4 q 256, 113. 20 
Apr. 2 By Treasury warrant No. 356. 17, 103. 10 
June 27 | By Treasury warrant No. 40% ᷑·vy0“ n 3, 820. 63 


To tntorest inia, a 


fiscal year 1888 
To balance to ledger Š 


o. 24, page 31. 


Ledger No. 24, pages 31 to 34. Fiscal year 1889. 


July 1 a nao BE OEE Npa 2, mes e 818, 965. 77 
Aug. 1| By Treasury warrant No, 40))ͥ9)))) 5f. oaene0n0n0an 356 113.20 
J 30 B 3 t No. 1018 3.20 
‘an. warrant No. 1018 4 256, 113. 
7 ap ae ily 18, 1888 (U. 8. z 
stat vo vol. 25, p. 324 
1888. 
Nov. 1] By of D warrant oka EEK 7,779.08 
t. 1] By o b 749. 85 
1 
June 21 By 2 warrant No. 161666. 578. 


riation raised under section 4, act 

joe 11, 1878 Aud 102.31). 
To interest id during flecal year 1889 
To balance o. 25, page 31........... 


1 
Jul. By balance from ledger No. 24, page 34 0000000 $20, 747. 89 
= By Treasury warrant No. 661 SSS 113. 
Feb 7 B. 2 t No. 250, 113. 20 
WaT MAG INO a enS ersero iR SS . 
7 —— act, Mar 2, 1889 (U. 
sia 25, p. 805). 
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Payments. | Receipts. Date. Payments. | Receipts, 


Ledger No. 25, 5 to 8 Fiscal year Ledger No. 31, neen S 31 to 33. Fiscal year 


Continued. 
1896. 
y e warrant No. 1945 52 June 22 By Treasury warrant No. 540 . „N87 
By T. t No. 1945 . $4, 876, 20 
A a raised under section 4, act 
June 78 (813, 99.52). 


To interest paid durin; fiscal year 189). 
To balance, to ledger No. 26, page 30... 


558, 349. 21 


558, 349. 21 


546, 478. 81 


1890. : 
Jul 1 | By balance from | No. 9 e $18,864.51 | July 1 By balance from ledger No. 31, page 333 $14, 761.14 
„ 49. 000.00 Aug. 5 By Treasury warrant No. 28 250, 559. 82 
12 | By Treasury warrant No. Ti 207, 113. 20 1897. 


Treasury warrant No. 4019 q 


1891, 
Jan. 31 By Treasury warrant No. 463 ionnann 256, 113. 20 7 Appropriation ac 85 June 11, 1896 (U. S. 
7 Appropriation, ae act, A. 6, 1800 (U. 8. mo interest paid during fiscal year 1807.....-». ,605, 78 |..... . 
1900) 26, p. 306 To balance petting s 33, page 31. 14,835.00 Pa 
6 By TORT Nee A LTS ATOT E 
115 riation raised — pe section 4, act 
E Ledger No. 33, pages 31 to 33. Fiscal year 
June 29 To interest paid during fiscal year 1901........ $542,022.10 |...........- d 3 
To balance to ledger 27, page 300. 1 E By balance from ledger No. 32, page 33... $14,333. 00 
28 | By Treasury warrant No. 91 259, 589. 
Ledger No. 27, pages 30 to33. Fiscal year 1892. B ase Phy cht . . NCC ͤ ˙ Tb 259, 589. 82 
1891. 4 y . 3, 1897 (U. S. Stat., 
July 1 By balance from ledger No 20, page 33 
Aug. 1| By Treasury warrant No. 688 motntarcat paid a fiscal year 1898.. 
my To balance to ledger 0. 34, page 31 
1892. 
Apr. 4] By eens Winning eddhe awaken 
be eran 745 2 3, 1891 (U. 8. 
sie 26, p. 1074). Ledger No. 34, pages 31 to33. Fiscal year 1899. 
1891 . 
Aug. By Treasury warrant No. 887ùʒ̃ 3 k By balance from ledger No. 33, page 33 
Oct. 23 By Preasury: warrent NO: . K By Treasury warrant No. 2705. S task sees 
Appropriation raised under section 4 act 
June 11, 1878 ($17,259.27). 
/// „% ARS nee traslsiunngneia ase 
June 29 


eee GAON: JONE: 1892. 3524, 113.71 |. 
To balance, to ledger No. 23, page 31 . 19, 728. 80 


Ledger No. 28, pages 81 to 34. Fiscal year 1893. 


eee ne ic 
By Treasury warran Fc cen eee oe 090. 63 
580. 82 
By Appropriation aet, Jay ‘Cia U a oa . 
163)" y By T t No. 2681 
8 2 y Treasury warrant No. 268 259, 589. 82 
y warrant No, 6 . „ Be priation act Mer 8; 1500. en Btat,, 
fon raised under sec 7 00 mo interest paid dur year 1900 $519, 027. 26 
June 11 1253 140 181. G 80 Wr 
To interest paid dar daring Asal year 1803 3 2516, 550. 17 o balance to ledger No. 8 bass ter e 
To balance o. 29, page 31. 16,878. 80 


535,270.27 535, 270. 27 


533,134.97 | 533,134. 97 Ledger No. 36, pages 31 to 33. Fiscal year 1901. 


Ledger No, 29, pages 31 to34. Fiscal year 1894. 


By balance from! No. 35, page 3333. 
By eee >; S, 34 816,278.80 By Treasury warrant No. 50 2......) 0c. ccccacncee 
Aug. 2 By Treasury warrant No. 733............ 220, 113. 20 1901. 
7 Jan. 5 By 8 warrant No. chet S 
Feb. 3 By 1 5 5 . K. 1888 (U. . „ er priation act June 6, RO E 
, act Mar. „ ‘a fiscal 1901 
Bia vol. , p. 540. bag’ ee 
June 20 To interest paid during fiscal year 1804. PECS TO WORE NO: ST paga hn iLe: 
To balance to ledger No. 30, page 31 
528, 805. 20 Ledger No. 37, pages31 to33. Fiscal year 1902. 
Ledger No. 30, pages 31 to 33. Fiscal year 1895. FFF 
r e ledger No. 29, page 34 e i 
y y rom o. 29, page 34. . Dr  h Se R VEEE a A gs 
Aug. 30 By Treasury warrant N NTS WWW cosatsaseues 256, 113. 20 1902. i 
ee f A oa Di 
Feb. 2 By 5 D iuas Faje T > TEN 
ac 8. Stat., terest aring fs ear 
vol A P. 268 ng. ( To balance to ledger Asa year 1902. 


June 28 mo ert paid durin fiscal year 1895. 


To balance to ledger No. 31, page 31 
Ledger No. 31, pages 31 to 33. Fiscal year 1896. iif Mahe bees ö 
ral 5 f X we $ z By Treasury warrant No. 59 % . 
alance ora eaae NO. a o. 30, page 33. aa 
‘oy. 1 By TroMsory A B55 „4 „ „ „„ 2988, 960. 20 | Jan. 29 By Treasury warrant No. 36877. 
1806. : F 1902 (U. S. Stat, 
Jan. 29 By Treasury warran CCC ae aot, 
Dpropiation ac, Mar 2, 1895 (U. S. Stat., Toh Titer fiscal year 1903........ 
0 shad vo ere ‘ro balange — o. 39, page 31. 
Dec. 2 By Treasury warrant No. 1040... .. . 
L——174 


ee eee. —!.. — 2. ̃² -!. D ⅛ ECU. ee ˙¹ůwà . d. eet ee ee ee. 8 i . 22 T a ͤUUMu eee en "> c et 
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STATEMENT 1—continued. 


Date. Payments. | Receipts, 
ade Ledger No. 39, pages 31 to 32. Fiscal year 1904. 

July 1 By balance from ledger No. 38, page 32 $15, 855.05 
ta By ‘Treasury warrant No. 376 3 „ 502. 56 
1904. 

Feb. 1 F S AAA doeese< [acs canscnsnas 234, 416. 68 

tion act Mar. 3, 1903 (U. 8. 
i Stat „vol. 32, p. 975). 

July 14 B eee S tess <p ucotinwde 3, 305. 22 
* i Appropriation raised under section 4, act r 
ses June 11, 1878 ($3,305.22). 

June 20 To fntorest pold Sor fiscal year 190. $467,652.60 |............ 

To balance ne 40, page 31........... 21, 426.91 |............ 
489,079.51 | 489,079.51 
Ledger No. 40, pages 31 to32. Fiscal year 1905. 
1904. 
July 1 F . $21, 426. 91 
Aug. 2 By Treasury warrant No. 52333 219, 937. 13 
Feb 1 Treasury warrant No; o Sat 219,937.14 
‘4 mopriation. act Apr: 27, 1004 (U, 8. ó 
stare gh 5 

Mar. 31 Varant No, 4834 22, 419.10 

May 22 ri 3 2,555. 00 
7 i 10). 

June 29 To interest paid d fiscal year 1905........ $466, 478. 1 
To balance to ledger No. 41, page 31. 19, 707. 18 20s 

486, 278. 28 | 486, 275. 28 
Ledger No. 41 (Vol. I) 31 to 32. Fiscal 
ed. 
1905. 

July 1 By balance from ledger No. 40, page 322 $19, 797.18 
By Treasury warrant No. 431 218, 112.13 

Fe 2 By T: warrant No. 430 212, 090. 55 
eb. y ee a 5 . 

June 30 To interest paid during fiscal year 190. 8430, 597. 00 

Ledger No. 42 (Vol. 30 to 31. Fiscal 
: ved 
ul 2 | By balance from ledger No. 41, page 32 . $19, 402. 06 
N 28 By Treasury warrant, Dittes oF Celümbis, x 
35 204, 949. 32 
reh. 4 
rr $202, 672. 64 
grees m act, June 27, 1906 (U. 8. 
J 29 date ee part turing fiscal year 1907 
‘une o interest paid during fiscal year 1907 ........} $407, 585. 1hÿ 
To balance to ledger No. 43 (Vol. I), page 69....) 19, 488. 50. 
427,024.02 
** Fiscal year 
1907. 
July 1 By balance from ledger No. 42 $19, 438. 56 
By Treasury warrant District 
e eee 202, 643. 43 
1 
3 B r- eet Aoin District of Columb: 
e ue “ip week Abe : ee A tay * 193, 301. 44 
E34, pe 1147 ar. 5 
Po vo! 1147. 
June 30 test paid durin — 
3 
an Fiscal year 

Jul 1 | By balance from ledger No 
i! 27 By "resury watrant, Distr of Clit 
1 

Feb. 2 866 

opriation act, May 26, 1908 (U. B. | 
5 5 asi 3 Ag nen z 
To balance rn Ascal year 1000.. 


Statement of moneys received and payments made, ete.—Continued. 
STATEMENT I—continued. 


Ledger for fiscal year 1910. 


July 1 
$20, 590. 16 
31 
184, 398. 91 
1910. 
Jan. 
esi taki (08 . 173, 280. 10 
ac le 
sa vol. 35, p: 716 x 
June 30 To Test paid e 3 


To balance to — year 1911 . — 


Ledger for fiscal year 1911. 


July for fiscal year for 1910b0 p $5,925. 36 
ea uahutsswar ese ATTE EA G ATS 163, 631. 32 

1911. 

Jan. 31 ' 
3 z AN ars ag N SEAN 162, 228, 81 

ppropriation ae a. . 8. 
J 30 cee 1911 
une 0 
To balance to — 


to ledger for fiscal year 1912. 


Pues ives vesdvewddatnakUseSescevnscccarerisedss $247,831. 44 $246, 464. 42 
y 620, 955. 45 650, 536. 27 
No. 17... 530, 613. 30 522, 840. 97 
No. 18 522, 318. 15 518, 751. 4 
No. 19. 519, 685. 58 518, 417. 46 
No. 20. 519, 604. 23 466. 
No. 21. 521, 890. 09 519, 106. 63 
No. 2. 510, 370. 86 513, 565. 45 
No. 23. 536, 382. 08 582, 950. 13 
No. 24 519, 546. 59 §21, 328.71 
No. 25. 527,609. 30 525, 725. 92 
No. 26..... 542,022. 10 537,512, 52 - 
No. 27..... 524, 113.71 529, 485. 67 
No. 28..... 516, 556.17 513, 408. 08 
No. 29..... 511, 685. 27 512, 226. 40 
No. 30.. 515, 073. 40 
No. 31.. 543, 254. 09 
No. 22..... 519, 179. 64 
No. 33. 519, 179.64 
No. 34. 519, 179. 64 
No. 35. 519, 179. 64 
No. 36. 519, 179. 64 
No; 37. 518, 358. 40 
0. a 


OAE a A ek et E r rE a S 
cari United States at close of 


Included in the sum of $15, receipts from congressional appropriat 
. — 55 priations, 


Exursrr No. 1. 


Statement of appropriations raised 8 the purpose of paying interest ; 
on the 3.65 bonds. 


[Authority quoted, sec. 4, act June 11, 1878.] 
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Statement of appropriations raised f= the purpose of paying interest 
on the 3.65 bonds—Continued. 


1725 
80, 899. 17 
2249 515. 
3309 579. 
3535 241. 
3045 118. 
as 
87 
9, 468.07 
245 59. 
3086 229. 
3242 149. 
3539 é 
6,593.71 
33 
743 
3454 
1,327.19 
2 5 
20, 728. 78 
742 779. 
. 1515 749, 
F $ An 
13, 499.52 
25, 286. 12 
17,259.27 
1,181.68 
24, S1. 82 


22, 419. 10 
2, 555. 00 


ExHIBIT No. 2, 


Apportionment by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of the 
oenn collectible under the taw levied for the fiscal year ending June 


„ 


In exercise of the authority and duty devolved upon us by 
the act of Congress approved July 12, 1876, entitled “An 
act for the support oF the government of the District of 
Columbia for Phe fiscal year ending June 50, 1877, and 
for other purposes.“ the undersigned Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia make the following apportionment for 
the distribution of the revenue which all be collected 
under the provisions of the act of Congress aforesaid, to 

t: Eve 


wi 1.50 collected pursuant to the tax levy a 
said act of Con for the year ending June $ 
1877, shall be tributed as follows: 


For salaries and other necessary expenses of the Metro- 
litan police for the District of Columbia, act of 
8 approved July 31, 1876-2 
For Pennsylvania Avenue N District of Colum- 
bia, proportion estimated, including expenses paras: 
commiss mers, act of Congress approved July 19, 


Cents. 
15 8-10 


1876 —çꝙ—•˖ „rr 10 8-10 
For salaries and other 8 of the board of health, 
and for salaries of the inspector and of the assistant 
ins or of gas, act of Congress approved July 31, gore 
the boys sent to the reform school ( 
approved M. 3, 1876) and of the in- 
the District of Columbia in the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the 


Insane (act of Congress 
approved July 31, 1876) 


For the interest on the bonded debt of the District of 
Columbia, including the bonds of the corporations of 
Washington and Georgetown Si SSE a AS 

For interest on the District of Columbia 3.65 bonds 
guaranteed by the United States (act of Congress ap- 


1876 
For support of 
of Con 

digent insane 0 


6-10 


9-10 


approved July 31, 1876) —----_-_---_-______________ 52 7-10 
For sinking fund on the bonded debt of the District of 
Columbia, including bonds of the corporations of 
Washington and Georgetown (see various acts and 
ordinances in force) —~..----_-__-__--_ T 2 
For general fund of the District of Columbia 5 8-10 
yi 2 tO RE a 8 $1. 50 


W. DENNISON, 


S. L. PHELPS, 
Commissioners, District of Columbia. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 88: 


, mey, G. Hanford, assistant auditor of the Evening Star, certify 
that the foregoing apportionment by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia of the revenue collectible under the tax levied for the fiscal 

ear ending June 30, 1877, was published six times consecutively in the 
vening Star, a daily newspaper published in the District of Columbia; 
said publications were made in said newspaper on the following dates: 


November 8, 1876; November 9, 1876, second extra ; November 10, 1876, 
second extra; November 11, 1876; second extra; November 13, 1876; 
and November 14, 1876. 

Henry G. HANFORD. 


Assistant Auditor. 


PA tact sai and sworn to before me this 10th day of January, A. D. 
[seat.] CORNELIUS ECKHARDT, 
. Notary Public. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February E, 1913. 


The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. BEN JOHNSON (chair- 
man) presiding. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS A. HODGSON. 


The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please give to the stenographer your full name and 
state your residence and occupation. 

Mr. Hopcson. My name is Thomas A. Hodgson. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is your residence? 

Mr. Hopeson. I reside at Falls Church, Va. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Hopeson. I am a clerk in the office of the Auditor for the State 
and Other Departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long have you held that position? 

Mr. Hopason. I have held that position since 1894. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much longer than that have you been in the 
ener ent of the Government? 

r. Hobasox. From 1881 up to that time I was a clerk in the office 

of the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many years’ service does that make for you in 
this employment? 

Mr. Hopson. A service of 32 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has one of your duties been to state the account be- 
tween the Federal Government and the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Hopeson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. For how long have you been doing that? 

Mr. Hopeson, Since 1881; I have been on the District of Columbia 
work all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that the first time this account was stated after 
the passage of the act of June 11, 1878? 

—— Hopesox. The first time the account was stated was in the year 


The CHAIRMAN. Was that the first time it was stated by anybody? 

Mr. Hopdsox. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. By the expression stated“ you are using a book- 
keeper’s term which the layman may not fully understand. ill you, 
therefore, please explain what 1 — mean by “ stating” the account? 

Mr. Hopeson. That is assembling all the data in connection with the 
financial account between the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia. I might say that the cause of stating that account was that 
ag teers assed an act requiring the District of Columbia to reimburse 
the United States $250,000 on account of advances made for the sewer- 

system of the District of Columbia. 
of the account being stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under resolutions Nos. 154 and 200, passed by the 
House of Representatives during the first session of the Sixty-second 

ongress, accountants were authorized and put at the use of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia for the purpose of going through 
the accounts between the United States and the District of Columbia. 
Under that resolution Mr. T. Scott Mayes was appointed as accountant, 
and Mr. J. R. Mayes was appointed as assistant accountant; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury was asked to detail a bookkeeper or ac- 
countant for the purpose of going through the said accounts with the 
two accountants just named. Were you not designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for this work? 

Mr. Hopeson. Yes, slr. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you recall about what time you first commenced 
the work of looking through these accounts with Mr. Mayes? 

Mr. Hopeson. I think it was about 20 months ago. am not sure 
as to the time, but I think it was about 20 months ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you not been almost constantly engaged with 
Mr. Mayes upon that work since that time? 

Mr. Hopcson. Les, sir. 

rite DESIREA When was that account completed and a statement 
0 made 

Mr. Hopeson. That was completed just yesterday, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. Day after day, through these months, have you not 
been with Mr. Mayes through the ledgers and journals which relate to 
this account since June 20, 1874? 


That was really the cause 


Mr. Hopcson. Yes, sir; and night, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you mean by that that you have been with him 
* and night? í 

Mr. HopGsoN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You do not mean by that all night, of course, but 
you mean that you have worked far more than the Government hours, 
and that you have gone into very much night work in order to com- 
plete the account? 

Mr. Hopeson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. As Mr. Mayes, In examining the books, came across 
item after item relating to the account between the United States and 
the District of Columbia, were you then and there consulted and ad- 
vised with relative to just what each and every item meant? 

Mr. Hopeson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was each and every one of these items thoroughly 
analyzed by you? 

r. Hopeson. Yes, sir; most thoroughly. t 

he CHAIRMAN. Was not, also, each and every one of these items, 
in being analyzed, traced to its origin, either by check, warrant, or 
original entry 

Mr. HovGson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any item stated upon this account by Mr. 
Mayes with which you, as the bookkeeper for the Government, failed to 
agree with him? 8 

Mr. Hopcson. As an accountant? 

The CHAIRMAN. Les, as an accountant, failed to agree with him? 

Mr. Hopason. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not one item? ; 

Mr. Hopeson. Not one. I do not think there was. I do not recall 
any. 
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The CHAIRMAN. And you now have before you his statement of this 
20 months’ work? 

Mr. Hopasox. Yes, sir; a summary of the statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. You now have before you a 3 statement of 
this 20 months“ work. Will you please take the consolidated summary 
or statement which is now before you and say whether or not there is 
any money due from the United States to the District of Columbia or 
from the District of Columbia to the United States? 

Mr. Hopcson. There is money due from the District of Columbia to 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much? 

Mr. Hopgson. Well, it would depend somewhat upon the interpreta- 
tion that would be put upon it by Congress; that is, whether Congress 
will require the whole or one-half of the $1,603,257.24. 

The CHAIRMAN. Congress or the courts? 

Mr. Hopeson. I should say by Congress. You have had considerable 
discussion relative to whether the District of Columbia should pay one- 
half or should pay all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please state how much money is due from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the United States under the contention most favor- 
able to the District of Columbia, 

Mr. Hopcson. This statement here shows that there was $1.755,723.23 
pma from June 24, 1874, to July 1, 1878, and of that sum the receipts 

rom the United States Treasury on account of appropriations were 

67,500, and the receipts from the Commissioners of the District of 

lumbia on account of a certain resolution were $198,622.79, and the 
receipts from the sinking fund commissioners and the First National 
Bank of New York, $186,343.20, leaving amount 3.37 bz the 
United States out of that $1,755,723.23 the sum of $1,870,757.24. 
These are the actual amounts that were paid between those dates. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you mean to say that that is the amount paid or 
the amount due the United States from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Hopcson. That is the amount by the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Hodgson, read the whole of that summary state- 
eee “he have before you and then say whether or not it is correct or 

correct, 

Mr, Hopcson. The statement reads as follows: 


Consolidation of Statements A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I, showing the 

gregate amount received by the Treasurer o the United States for 

the payment of interest on the 3.65 bonds of District of Columbia, 

and the aggregate interest paid on said bonds Tow the date of issue 

to the close of the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1911, and the 
balance cash on hand June 30, 1911. 


18, 069,106.46 | 18,069, 100. 46 


. — ES —— — 
‘Analysis of receipts for the payment of interest on the 3.65 bonds of the 
Bet of Columbia A June 39, 1911. 7 
Receipts of Treasurer of the United States — $18, 069, 106. 4 

jReceipts from United States and District of Columbia, $ x i 
} each contributing one-half for fiscal years 1879 to 
1911, inclusive, from congressional and raised ap- 

propriations 16, 313, 383. 23 
1 


S eae RTA 
ipts for fiscal years prior to J 155, 723. 23 

0 5 contributed by neither the United States nor * í 
th 186, 343. 20 


E District ee Con 


Rest from the United States and the District of 
| Columbia prior to July 1, 1878 
| Recei tates Treasu 
on account of “af BE Tf arte Feb. 1 


1. 569, 380. 03 


$367, 500. 00 


198, 622. 79 


suance of the acts of Co 4 Far 

31, 1876, and Mar. 3, 1877, ‘which 
amount was to be, but has not been, 
reimbursed by the District of Colum- 
bia to the 


from the District of Columbia 1, 003, 257. 24 
—————_ 1, 569, 380. 03 


The CHAIRMAN. Is that statement correct? 

Mr. Hopcson, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you know it is correct because you have gone 
through these various books and vouchers from the beginning of this 
inv. tion until the close of it, and because every item was verified 
as 12 went along through the account with Mr. Mayes? 

r. Hopason. Yes, sir. 

I now have before me a summary statement made out by myself, 
in connection with which I would like to call the committee’s attention 
to a memorandum statement that I made several years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many years ago? 

Mr. Hopeson, This memorandum statement was made in 1886. As 
I told you a while ago, the cause of first stating the revenue account 
between the United States and the District of Columbia was due to the 

t that the United States Government had furnished the District of 


fac 
Columbia $500,000 with which to build some sewers, or a sewerage 


dine Then, there was passed another act requiring it to reim- 


urse 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing). Requiring the District of Columbia to 
reimburse ? 

Mr. Hopeson. Yes, sir; requiring the District of Columbia to reim- 
burse the United States $250,000 out of the unappropriated surplus 
of the District of Columbia and the unexpended balance of appropria- 
tions, and in doing so it became necessary for me to search over the 
records of the department in order to find out what moneys the Dis- 
trict had paid and what moneys it had not paid; and in going over 
the record from 1874 to 1878 I ran across some legislation that re- 
quired the District of Columbia to reimburse the United States. Among 
such items I found that the District of Columbia had not reimbursed 
the United States in accordance with the act of June 20, 1874, in con- 
nection with the issue of the 3.65 bonds of the District of Columbia; 
and I presented it to the comptroller, being in his office at that time, 
but he declined to take any steps in the matter and refused to consider 
any reimbursements that were required ad prior to 1878, I am 
gaa to say that this statement in connection with the 3.65 bonds was 
or certain interest periods—not as man 


hand, shows 


the receipts from August, 1875, to August, 1878—that is, the interest 
periods, not including the Interest due a 1, 1878. 
The CHatrMan, What is the net result of that statement of your 


own? 
Mr. Hopson. It is that the amount received in exchange for board 


of audit certificates was $186,320.32. The act authorizing the issue 
of the 3. bonds made them exchangeable for board of audit cer- 
tificates—— 


The CHARMAN, Exchangeable for board of audit certificates? 

Mr. Hopason. Les, sir. The First and Second Comptrollers were the 
board of audit, and there was an error in the Treasurer's office of 
$1.89; and the amount due from the District of Columbia—that is, 
the amount received on account of the District of Columbia—was 

198,622.79. The amount received from the United States was 

1,370,757.24, MERN A total of $1,755,723.28, which agrees with Mr. 
Mayes's statement. y own summary statement, from which I take 
these figures I have just given you, is as follows: 


Statement of account P he interest on 3.65 bonds, District of Columbia 
(August, 1875, to August, 1878). 


e 


Total —— 


Analysis of receipts. 
Amount received in exchange for board of audit certifi- 


n ORS ELIE ROSTER Te See LETS EAA $186, 320. 32 

ame received account error for board of audit certifi- 185 
T BEAN E ͤ FS ESS ..,. ͤ ATTIRE RE 0 

Amount received from First National Bank of New York 20 90 
re E A SRA TEE EE 5 ; 

4 received from the District of Columbia 198, 622.79 

Amount received from the United States 1, 870, 787. 24 


ne a — 1, 788, 723. 23 
The appropriations made to pay the interest on these bonds subse- 
geent to the above periods have borne by the United States and the 
trict of Columbia in equal parts. 
THOS. A. HODGSON. 


the balance due from the District of 
$1,003,257.24, does it not? 
Mr. Hopesox. Yes, sir. 


In referring to the interest period, from August, 1875, to August, 
1878, I repeat that that does not include any ugnst, 1878, interest, 

The CHAIRMAN. You have just ken of the board of audit cer- 
tificates. The certificates were issued in t of what? 

Mr. Hop@son. Of debts contracted by the District of Columbia in 
connection with streets and work done under contract, ete, by the 
District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN, Have you read the written report of the account- 
ants employed by the committee? 

opason. Yes, 


IRMAN. That leaves 


The CHA 
Columbia to the United States 


Mr. F< sir. 

Mr conse. Well “ste the figures, I concur. 

Thereupon, at 11.30 a. m., the committee adjourned, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I believe that is 
all, unless some gentleman desires to ask me some questions. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if the entire $15,000 that we appropriated for this investi- 
gation has been exhausted? j 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. We have left something like 
$600, but I wanted to get this appropriation so as not to stop 
the work. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What was the fourteen thousand and odd 
dollars expended for? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Accountants’ services. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How many accountants were employed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Two. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What salaries were they getting? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The accountant started out 
getting $15 a day. After he had discovered this large sum of 


or disagree with their findings? 
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money and was willing to go ahead with the work at an in- 
creased salary or compensation, he was finally allowed $25 a 
day. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And it requires now $20,000 in addition to the 
$15,000 to complete this investigation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. So much thereof as may be 
necessary is the way the resolution reads. 

: The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. HARDWICK rose. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from 
Georgia desire to use any more of his time? 

ne HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to take issue 
with the general proposition of the chairman of the District 
Committee as to the value of the work that has already been 
done; but I want to say this about the investigation that has 
been already made, and about the further investigation that is 
contemplated under this resolution: There is no necessity what- 
ever for the Congress of the United States to appropriate $15,000 
at one Congress and $20,000 at another Congress to do a work 
that ought to be done by the auditors in the Treasury Depart- 
ment without the appropriation of a single dollar. The work 
that is being done by this committee is a work that ought to be 
performed by the executive departments of this Government 
rather than by the legislative department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit an interruption? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I thoroughly agree with the 
gentleman that that ought to be done, but it is nevertheless 
true that it has not been done, and that part of this money that 
is due to the Federal Government has been due for 30 years. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is the conclusion that has been ar- 
rived at by the chairman and by other members of that com- 
mittee. I have seen arguments in the press to the effect that 
the contention is not tenable and that there is no such amount 
due. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield for 
an interruption there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Just one moment. If the officials of the 
Treasury Department through the auditor's office can not ascer- 
tain the truth of these matters, the Department of Justice may 
proceed to ascertain in a judicial way what the facts are and 
who of the contenders is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from Kansas 
nas just stated that he has seen articles in the newspapers 
which show that this contention that this money is due to the 
Government is not tenable. I do not think the gentleman or 
anyone else need be surprised at anything he sees in a Wash- 
ington newspaper, but I will say for his information that very 
recently down at the White House the auditor for the District 
of Columbia told me that he regarded this $1,003,257.24 as just 
and due from the District of Columbia to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Which justifies the observation I made a 
moment ago, that this investigation should have been conducted 
by the auditor’s office rather than by a committee of Congress. 
You have proceeded with one investigation after another, pursu- 
ing one subject after another, until you have made yourselves 
absolutely ridiculous before the country investigating this, that, 
and the other thing. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If a man says something about another 
man, why there is an investigation by Congress. If a few dol- 
lars are owing to somebody by somebody else, you can get a 
congressional investigation on that subject. You are investi- 
gating now at both ends of the Capitol and this administration 
has been proceeding with investigations one after another, and 
it is almost impossible to have anything done but investigations; 
and all without results, reaching no conclusion, arriving at no 
destination, but keeping the country stirred up, furnishing head- 
lines to the newspapers, dishing out sensational rot for the 
country constantly. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yicld? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. For a question. 

Mr. CARTER. If we have spent $35,000 and discovered that 
some corporation already in existence—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I can not yield for that. 


Mr. CARTER. That is a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I say that the auditor's office should have 
discovered that. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman consider it a good invest- 
ment to spend $35,000 and discover that the corporation owes 
us over $1,000,000? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not consider it an investigation that 
should have been made by Congress. It should have been made 
by the executive department of the Government. 

I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on the whole I think that the 
money which has been expended by the District Committee has 
been well expended. While I do not agree with the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] as to the million and odd dollars 
being due from the District to the General Government, he may 
be right, as he believes he is right. But whether he be right or 
wrong, I think it has been a good thing to have that investiga- 
tion. I believe it is a good thing to have a real investigation 
at any time, where men will do the work. Most of our investi- 
gations, I regret to say, are usually run along upon the basis of 
politics and not business. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JOHNSON] has conducted the investigation by the District Com- 
mittee purely as a business proposition. I am quite willing, 
so far as I am concerned, to give him additional money for the 
purpose of proceeding with that investigation. 

I regret that the gentleman found it necessary to include in 
his resolution a provision authorizing his committee to investi- 
gate the books, accounts, and affairs of any person dealing in 
provisions in the District of Columbia. I question very much 
whether Congress has the power under the Constitution to au- 
thorize the District of Columbia to call every dealer and 
grocer in the District before it and examine his books, accounts, 
and affairs. I know of no warrant for that. The Constitution 
expressly prohibits it. Amendment 4 of the Constitution reads: 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
So er gam against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be 
y le 

No legislative reason is given in this resolution for the exami- 
nation of these private books and accounts. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just want to suggest this idea to the 
gentleman, in the form of a question, Why would we not have 
a perfect right to require the inspection of these books so far 
as they relate to the transactions of this Government? Would 
there be anything wrong about that? 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps you might have a right to examine 
them for various legislative reasons, but the reasons must be 
set forth in a resolution. I simply call attention to this not 
for the purpose of opposing the resolution but for the pur- 
pose of expressing my dissent against the idea that the Congress 
has the power by a bare resolution to authorize any committee 
to investigate the private books and accounts of private indi- 
viduals or private business men. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. Leaving out the question of unconstitu- 
tionality, does it strike the gentleman as proper that one liti- 
gant should be authorized to examine the other litigant’s books? 

Mr. MANN. It does not under ordinary circumstances, of 
course. I supposed the purpose of this provision in the reso- 
lution was for the purpose of enabling the committee to verify 
possible facts in regard to the market company. The resolution 
authorizes the committee to investigate the market house com- 
pany down here, which, I think, it is perfectly proper to do, 
and I suppose that the gentleman drawing the resolution 
probably desired in connection with that authority the author- 
ity to verify figures or ascertain figures from those who rent 
from the market company. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we are doing a good 
deal of investigation in various directions. I am quite willing 
that the gentleman shall investigate the branches of the Govern- 
ment in the District or elsewhere. What surprises me is that 
when we want to make an investigation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office the other side of the House applies a gag. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] We are wiliing to let you have 
the money to make an investigation of the different branches 
of the Government, which have been under Republican rule, but 
you, who have been in power only a few months, are already 
afraid to have your servants investigated. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] . 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker 
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The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. THOMAS. I rise to ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] have one hour in which 
to discuss the McReynolds resolution, and that I have one 
hour in which to reply to him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THOMAS] asks unanimous consent 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I am forced to object for 
the present. I want to get this resolution out of the way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THoMaAs] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] may occupy an hour and that he have 
an hour in which to reply to him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I am forced to object for 
the present. I wish to get this resolution out of the way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
WICK] objects. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
is recognized. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 50 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for 
only sufficient time to call attention to one point, and that is 
that if the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JonHnson], in his 
very lucid explanation this morning, and which he made before 
the Committee on Rules, is correct in his reasoning, then it 
follows that the same process of reasoning is applicable to other 
matters on which the gag has been applied. 

It is stated that $769,000 is admittedly due to the Federal 
Government from the District of Columbia through the misuse 
of official funds. But, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me there is 
another crime that is fully as important and which calls equally 
for investigation, and that is the misuse of official power. We 
have witnessed for the past week a filibuster which has pre- 
vented the conduct of any public business. We have had 
sessions of the House called and adjourned without business 
being transacted. We have seen an agreement entered into in 
regard to the discussion of a vital proposition before this 
Horse, and have seen that agreement flagrantly violated. The 
result of that violation of agreement is the filibuster which has 
been carried on in session after session in this Congress. 

I agree that if the investigation proposed in this resolution 
were carried on the money would be well spent. It is an en- 
tirely proper investigation; but there are other matters on 
which the gag has been applied, and the parties favoring the 
adoption of this resolution have been unanimously opposed to 
them. It is not logical and it is not fair. 

But the truth shall prevail here as elsewhere. If 30 years 
have passed by since this $769,000 and this $1,003,000 men- 
tioned were misappropriated, we may rest confident that the 
time will come when these other matters will be exposed and 
brought to light, no matter how long the delay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield to an interruption? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. What I said was that that 
amount was an accumulation of 30 years. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; an accumulation of 30 
years. Yet we have had a proposition throttled when it ap- 
plied to the investigation of alleged evils before us, here and 
now. It seems to me that the gentleman proves that sooner 
or later matters of that kind always come to light, and on cer- 
tain events that haye taken place out in the West the light of 
day will also be thrown. But there is danger in delay. We 
are told of monopolies in this District using their power to 
crush out competition, and that an investigation is necessary. 
Out in California there is another monopoly, whose power is 
being used to defraud the Government in three different ways 
and to crush out opposition, yet investigation is denied. 

Mr. Speaker, if you will read the minutes and records of this 
House, you will find that in the year 1838 a gag resolution was 
brought into this House by a Representative from the State of 
New Hampshire, that provided that the subject of slavery should 
not be discussed. That resolution became Rule XXI of the House 
of Representatives, which provided that no memorial, peti- 
tion, or resolution regarding slavery should be received or en- 
tertained in this House. John Quincy Adams made a fight for 


eh years to rescind that rule, and finally accomplished it in 


It was as impossible as an attempt to stop the rise of the 
tides to attempt by brutal gag rules to prevent the discus- 
sion and final solution of the great problem which throbbed 
then in the hearts of men and women of America. 

To-day, the question is not slavery, but it is one of even greater 
importance, and demands attention just as insistently. It is 
the alliance of special privilege and crooked politics in this 
Nation. That is the foe to honest government which this reso- 
lution seeks to uncover in its investigation into the affairs of 
the District of Columbia. That is the foe to national integrity, 
which is being protected by the throttling of resolutions which 
deserved full consideration in this House. 

In such a matter as this, wherever there is secrecy, there is 
either guilt or danger. If there be no guilt on the part of 
Government officials, there is great danger that the attempts 
to conceal actual conditions, through blind partisanship, will 
arouse public suspicion and public distrust to a dangerous 
degree. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this Nation will stand for neither 
the gag nor the filibuster. They have the same contempt for 
both, for each in its way prevents this lawmaking body from 
doing the work it has been commissioned to do. Great prob- 
lems are confronting the Nation and they demand attention, 
yet, this House, spends its time worse than uselessly, the days 
and weeks are passing, and the people’s demands are unheeded. 

It is time to get down to business and heed the call of duty. 
If that is not done soon and the gag and the filibuster continue 
to occupy the attention of this body, I venture the assertion 
that the people will have the truth borne overwhelmingly to 
their minds that if they need some men in Congress they need 
more men out of Congress. And when they start on that task 
there will be no gag nor filibuster to prevent the accomplishment 
of the work in thorough fashion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minntes to the 
gentleman frcm Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee 
AUSTIN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the gentie- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] for his zeal and his earnest- 
ness in doing something as the chairman of the Committee oa 
the District of Columbia. 

I want to take that as a text, Mr. Speaker, and to suggest 
to those who are in control here and responsible for legislation 
that every committee of this House should be put to work now, 
and not next December. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

We have been here three months, and the House has prac- 
tically passed only two or three bills in that length of time. We 
shall be here three months longer if there is any attempt to 
pass through both Houses of Congress currency legislation. 
Are we going to mark time and kill time day in and day out, 
week in and week out, month in and month out, when there is 
needed and important legislation the American people want 
acted upon? Are we really keeping our promises and pledges 
made to the people in the platforms of our respective parties 
when we sit here idly day in and day out and make no effort 
to carry out in good faith the pledges made to the voters of 
the country? 

The Democratic platform promulgated in Baltimore declared 
for the immediate independence of the Philippine Islands. 
“Immediate” does not mean next year. It means this year. 
It means whenever the chance and the opportunity to do it 
arrive, and you have had it. The American people expect their 
Representatives not to kill time, but to work. That is what we 
are here for. That is what we are paid for. That is what we 
are commissioned to do. I appeal to the gentlemen on the 
other side to get down to business and let us show the American 
people that we are here to legislate in their interest, and to do 
it not next year, but this year. 

Now, what will happen? Why, we shall kill three months 
more of time on two propositions. The regular session will 
meet in December, and we shall be here next summer, and 
this Congress will close, like every Congress, with pages after 
pages of the calendars crowded with favorable and unanimous 
reports upon public measures and private bills that will never 
be reached. At the close of the Sixty-second Congress there 
were 135 bills on the Private Calendar, favorably reported, but 
never acted upon; there were 97 on the House Calendar; on 
the Calendar of the Whole House there were 144. There ac- 
tually passed both Houses of Congress 7 measures that died in 
conference. One of them was the Indian appropriation bill. 
Another was a bill of far-reaching importance to the people 


[Mr. 
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Crisp Padgett 
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Kabn Smith, J. M. C. 
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Harrison, N. Y. O'Brien 
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Hawley O’Shaunessy 
Hayes Palmer 
Helm Parker 
Hinds Patton, Pa. 
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Hobson Peters 
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Humphrey, Wash. Post 
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Keating Rainey 
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Kennedy, Conn. Rayburn 
Kennedy, R. I. Reilly, Conn. 
Kent Reilly, Wis. 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. SuERLEY with Mr. WALTERS. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia with Mr. CALDER. 


10. 


Sisson 
Smith, Tex. 
Stedman 
Stephens. Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stone 
ae $ 
aggar 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Ta venner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
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Witherspoon 
Young, N. 
Young, Tex. 


Scott 

Shreve 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Stephens, Cal. 
Switzer 
Temple 
Thomson, III. 
Towner 
Treadway 
Willis 
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Wallin 


Richardson 


Smith, Minn. 


Stephens, Miss. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Sutherland 
Talbott, Md. 
Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thompson, Okla. 
Townsend 
Tuttle 
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Mr. CAN bn of Mississippi with Mr. MANAHAN, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. Derrrtck with Mr. SINNOTT. 

Mr. Froyp of Arkansas with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

Mr. Kennepy of Connecticut with Mr. SmMira of Minnesota. 

Mr. Greec with Mr. STEENERSON. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to sub- 
mit a request for unanimous consent. The last paragraph of 
the resolution as reported by the Committee on Rules was sub- 
ject to the point of order and would have rendered the entire 
resolution subject to the point of order; but no one desired 
to make that point of order. It is now desired, in order that 
it may be in the usual form, to change the language slightly at 
the close of the last paragraph. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
previous question has been ordered, I ask unanimous consent 
to amend the resolution in the manner which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 1, page 3. after the word “vouchers,” insert the words“ au- 
thorized, by said committee and.” 

Line 2, page 5, strike out the words “of said committee“ and insert 
In lieu thereof the word “ thereo 

Line 3, after the word “ accounts,” strike out the period and insert~ 
“ signed by the chairman thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, would 
the gentleman have any objection to including in his request 
an amendment as follows, to come in at the end of the resolu- 
tion: 

Provided, The total expense incurred * 5 the authority of this 
resolution shali not ex said sum of $20,000. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would have no 
objection whateyer to that. It was the amount put in because 
they thought it would cover it. 

Mr. MANN. They give the committee authority, and appro- 
priate $20,000, and then do not limit the authority to $20,000 
at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will make that a part of the 
request to insert at the end of the paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, at the end of line 3, page 3, the ‘under, the 

8 Provided, The total expense incurred under the authority of this 
resolution shail not exceed said sum of $20,000.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the adoption of these 
amendments, including the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], which the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. GArgetr] makes his own, notwithstanding the fact that 
the previous question has been ordered? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears no objection, and the amendments are agreed to. 

The question is on the House resolution as amended. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DIGGS-CAMINETTI CASE, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Tuesday next, after the reading of the Journal. 
four hours be allotted to the discussion of the resolution investi- 
gating the action of Attorney General McReynolds in the Diggs- 
Caminetti case, and that two hours of that time be controlled 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and two hours by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THOMAS] asks unanimous consent that on next Tuesday, after 
the reading of the Journal and the disposition of the routine 
business, four hours shall be devoted to the disposition of the 
Kahn resolution as to the Attorney General, the Diggs-Cami- 
netti case, and so forth, and that two hours of that time be 
controlled by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and 
two hours by the gentleman from Kentucky. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I wish to ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THOMAS] if he has disposed of the time? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not. And I will say further, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Attorney General has no objection, and never 
has had, to this matter being discussed. 


I think there would be no 
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Mr. MANN. We have heard that a good many times, but 
actions speak louder than words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BTRNS] 
has the floor. 

Mr. MANN. Nobody has the floor. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. So far as I know, undoubtedly the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomas] is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order 
on this particular request. I do not propose to have the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns]} discuss the matter. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] has appeared very anxious to have an hour 
in which to discuss this matter. I want to say to the gentleman 
from IIIinois 

Mr. MANN. I object; but not to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. THomas]—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If I am not permitted to make a 
statement, I shall object. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not permitted me to make a 
statement for a week. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] makes a statement every day, and frequently, Mr. 
Speaker, out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is to put the request of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. -I am not going to be driven in 
the matter, and if I can not make a statement I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns] 
objects. 


AFFAIRS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


On motion of Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which House resolution No. 203 as amended 
was agreed to was laid on the table. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the call of the 
committees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, before that is done I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
Clerk will call the roll of the committees. 

The Clerk proceeded with the call of the committees. 

Mr. LLOYD (when the Committee on Accounts was called). 
Mr. Speaker, there was a privileged resolution pending before 
the House at the time of adjournment last Tuesday. A motion 
to adjourn was made pending the consideration of the matter, 
and that motion carried. I would like to have the resolution 
considered now. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] moves a call of the House. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 158, nays 5, 
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answered present“ 13, not voting 253, as follows: 
5 YEAS—158. 
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3 Doolittle Houston Maguire, Nebr. 
Bry: Doremus Howard pes 
n III. Doughton Hulings Mitchell 
Buchanan, Tex. Dyer Hull Moon 
Bulkley Eagle Igoe Mo; „ La. 
Burgess Evans Jacoway Murray, Okla. 
Burke, Wis. Falconer Johnson, Ky. Neeley 
Byrnes, S. C. Fergusson Johnson, 8. C. 7 
Byrns, Tenn. ‘ess Johnson, U 
Callaway Fitz Henry Jones Patten; N. Y. 
Candler, Miss. Va. Kennedy, Iowa Pepper 


So a call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. GILMORE with Mr. TREADWAY. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia with Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
Mr. Carter with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. Esrorix L with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. Gupcer with Mr. Cramton. 

Mr. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. HOWELL. 
Mr. Hay with Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. PROUTY. 

Mr. Hueues of Georgia with Mr. MONDELL. 
Mr. Lever with Mr. Payne. 

Mr. OLDFIELD with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. WALTERS. 

Mr. ROTHERMEL with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

Mr. SMALL with Mr. MANAHAN. s 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. WEBB with Mr. Woops. 

After fourth roll call ending for the day: 

Mr. BooHer with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 
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The result of the vote was announced as recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arnis will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
This is a call of the House, and the Members will 
answer “present,” or something equivalent thereto, when their 


the roll. 


names are called. 


The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 


bers failed to answer to their names: 


Adair Evans Kennedy, R. I. Pou 
Adamson Fairchild Kent Powers 
Aiken Faison Key, Ohio Prouty 
Alney Farr iess, F Rainey 
Allen Ferris Kindel Ranch 
Ansberry Fields Kinkaid, Nebr. 1 1 
Anthony Finley Kinkead, N. J. lly, Conn, 
Avis Fitzgerald Kitchin Remy Wis. 
Baker Flood, Va. Knowland, J. R. Richardson 
Barchfeld Fordney Konop Riordan 
hart Francis Kreider Roberts, Mass. 
Bartholdt Frear Langham Roberts, Ney. 
Bartlett Gallagher Langley Roddenbery 
Bathrick Gard Lazaro pagers 
Beall, Tex. Garner Lee, Ga. Rothermel 
ll, Ga. Garrett, Tex, L'Engle ouse 
Booher Gerry Lenroot Rapley 
Bowdle Gillett Lever ba 
Bremner Gilmore Levy Saunders 
rod Gittins Lewis, Md. Scully 
Broussard Glass Lindquist Selis 
Brown, N. Y. Godwin, N. C. Lobeck Shackleford 
Browne, Wia. Goeke Logue harp 
Bruckner Goldfogle Lonergan Sherwood 
Burke, Pa. Good McCoy Sinnott 
Burke, S. Dax. Goodwin, Ark. McDermott Slayden 
Burnett Gordon McGillicudd meer 
Butler Gorman McGuire, Okla. Smith, Md 
Calder Goulden McLaughlin Smith, Minn. 
Callaway Graham, Pa. adden Smith, N. X. 
Campbell Green, Iowa Mahan Smith, Saml. W. 
Cantrill Greene, Mass. Maher Smith, Tex. 
Carew Greene, Vt. Manahan Sparkman 
Carlin Gregg ann Stafford 
Carter Griest Martin Stanley 
Cary Griffin Merritt Steenerson 
Chandler, N. Y. Gudger etz Stephens, Miss. 
Clancy seer Milier Stephens, Nebr. 
Claypool Hamill Montague Stevens, Minn. 
Connolly, Iowa Hamilton, Mich. Moore Stevens, N. H. 
Conry Hamilton, N.Y. Morin Stout 
Copley Hammond Morrison Stringer 
Covington Hardwick Moss, Ind. Sutherland 
Cramton Harrison, Miss. Moss, W. Va Talbott, Md. 
Crosser Harrison, N. X. tt Taylor, Colo. 
Cullop Haugen Murdock en Ey 
Curley Hawley Murray, Mass. Thacher 
le Hay Neeley Thomas 
Danforth Hayes Nelson Thompson, Okla. 
Davenport Helm Nolan, J. I, Townsend 
Deitrick Hill Norton Treadway 
t Hinds O'Brien Tuttle 
Dershem Hinebaugh Oglesby Underhill 
Dickinson obson Hair Vare 
Difenderfer Howard Oldfield Volstead 
Dixon Howell Leary Wallin 
Donohoe Hoxworth O’Shaunessy Walsh 
Doolin Hughes, W. Va. Padgett Walters 
D 5 5 Miss. Palmer Weaver 
Hump A W. Parker Whaley 
Dupré Johnson, Patton, Pa. Whitacre 
gan Johnson, Wash, Payne White 
Edmonds Jones Peters Wilder 
Edwards Keating Peterson Wilson, N. Y. 
Elder Keister Platt Winslow 
Esch Kelley, Mich. Plumley Woodruff 
Estopinal Kennedy, Conn. Porter Woods 


The SPEAKER. One hundred and sixty-one Members, not a 
quorum, haye answered to their names. It takes 216 to make 
a quorum. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is evident that we are 
so far from having a quorum that I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
July 26, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of War submitting an estimate of appropria- 
tion for completing the public road from the Highway Bridge to 
the Arlington National Cemetery (H. Doc. No. 164), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 7118) to establish a fish- 


cultural station in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7119) making an appropria- 
tion for the investigation, study, and testing of sagebrush 
(Chrysothamnus) and greasewood, which may be used for pro- 
ducing rubber, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (II. R. 7120) to extend to certain pub- 
lications the privileges of seeond-class mail matter as to the 
admission to the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolution (H. Res. 212) directing the Attor- 
ney General to transmit to the House of Representatives copy 
of his telegram dated May 16, 1913, to United States Attorney 
McNab; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 14) affirming Monroe doctrine; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 7121) for the relief of Martin 
Cupples; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 7122) granting a pension to 
George W. Nove; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 7123) for the relief of 
the estate of Elie H. Flory; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 7124) for the relief of the 
estate of Benjamin Gratz, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 7125) for the relief of 
mio reato of Jacob Kenney, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims, 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7126) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Orlando F. Cantwell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 7127) granting a pension to 
Annie E. Crouter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7128) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia Schoefer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 7129) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph C. Vance; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7130) to place the name of Capt. Clarence 
Walworth Backus on the retired list of the Regular Army of 
the United States with rank and pay as a retired officer of the 
regular establishment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 7131) grant- 
ing a pension to Hannah M. Brodock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7132) granting a pension to Lucy E. 
Schermerhorn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7133) granting 
an increase of pension to John W. Fuller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE: Petitions of the Scranton Life Insurance Co., 
of Scranton, and the Girard Life Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., protesting against mutual life insurance funds in the 
income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
elation, protesting against the prohibitory duty by the Govern- 
ment of Austria-Hungary upon cottonseed oil, and against a tax 
on colored oleomargarine; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, of New York, N. Y., protesting against paragraph 
O, section 2, of the tariff bill (H. R. 3321); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Scranton Life Insurance Co., of Scranton, 
Pa., protesting against mutual life insurance funds in the in- 
come-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill 
granting an increase of pension to Orlando F. Cantwell; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the New York 
Zoological Society, favoring clause in the tariff bill prohibiting 
importation of egret, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petitions of the United States Life Insurance 
Co., in the city of New York, and the Scranton Life Insurance 
Co., of Scranton, the Girard Life Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., the National Life Insurance Co. of the United States of 
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America, at Chicago, III., protesting against mutual life insur- 
ance funds in the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring restriction of immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring law to compel the equip- 
ment of all road engines with safe and suitable boilers, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, protesting against the prohibitive duty by the Govern- 
ment of Austria-Hungary on cottonseed oil and the duty on 
colored oleomargarine; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring improvement in the living 
conditions of our seamen; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Charles I. Berg, of New York City, protesting 
against an amendment by the Senate committee imposing a tax 
on paintings and statuary less than 50 years old; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, of Chicago, III., protesting. against the 
present tax on colored oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of the Scranton Life & Fire 
Insurance Co., protesting against life insurance funds in the 
income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of the Holy Name Societies of 
the Diocese of Newark, N. J., protesting against the publication 
of the Menace; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 26, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair and directed the Secretary to read the Journal 
of the proceedings of the preceding session. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the further reading of the Journal 
may be dispensed with. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only a few Senators here, and I 
know a number are coming over. It would be better to have 
the Journal read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will call for a quorum at the 
close of the morning business, the reading can be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not desire to do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
Secretary will resume the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not insist on my objection. I think, per- 
haps, we can get a quorum here by the time the morning busi- 
ness is closed, and, if not, I can call for a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Utah to object? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the further reading of the 
Journal be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the further reading was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NORRIS presented memorials signed by several hundred 
citizens of Nebraska, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present certain resolutions from the 
North Carolina Bankers’ Association, and also resolutions from 
the South Carolina Banking Association, certified by the secre- 
taries, which may be treated in the nature of petitions, and I 
ask that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THe NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
Henderson, N. 0. 


“ Resolved by the North Carolina Bankers’ Association, at Asheville, 
N. C., July 10, 1913, in convention assembled, That we favor incorporat- 


oa 


ing in bill S. 2639, now pending in Congress, provision for such insti- 
tutions and facilities as will meet the requirements and demands of our 
agricultural interests. 

“ Resolved further, That we commend the efforts of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress in behalf of a system of agricultural credits and co- 
operation as patriotic and for the public g and deserving our cordial 


support,” 
e above resolution was proposed by J. Elwood Cox, Esq., president 
C., to the North Carolina 


of Commercial National Bank, High Point, N. 
Bankers’ Association, in meeting assembled, at Asheville, N. C., July 10, 
1913, which was read by Mr. Cox and duly passed by a unanimous vote 
of the convention, 
W. A. HUNT, 
Secretary North Carolina Bankers’ Association, 


“ Resolved by the South Carolina Bankers’ Association in convention 
assembled at Lake Toxaway, N. C., this July 12, 1913, That we favor 
such legislation as will provide for such institutions and facilities as 
will more completely meet the requirements and demands of our agri- 
cultural interests. 

“ Resolved further, That we commend the efforts of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress to establish a system of agricultural credits and co- 
operation as important and beneficial to the whole country and all the 


people.” 
I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of resolution passed 


by the South Carolina Bankers’ Association at Tate Toxaway, N. C., on 
July 12, 1913, 
LEE G. HALLEMON, 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 2832) granting an increase of pension to Melancton 
copes (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2833) providing for the appropriation of $2,500 as a 
part contribution for a monument to mark the site of Fort 
Edward, at Warsaw, Hancock County, III.; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. LEA: 

A bill (S. 2835) to provide for the appointment of a district 
judge in the middle and eastern judicial districts in the State 
of Tennessee, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

t THE CURRENCY. 


Mr. CLAPP. Irise to introduce a bill, and before introducing 
it I wish to make a very brief statement. 

There is a general feeling, in which I share, that there should 
be some currency legislation at the present session. There is a 
feeling also that with the debate on the tariff and the time 
that will be required it is unwise to undertake any general 
currency legislation at this session. 

I am advised that there are*$500,000,000 of notes printed 
already under the law of 1909, and if that law were amended 
so that instead of requiring 5 per cent interest the first month, 
with the increase beginning with the second month, the period 
were extended to three months, during which the 5 per cent tax 
would run, that law would probably meet any emergency or 
requirement likely to arise at this time. 

For that purpose I introduce the following bill, and ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency: 

The bill (S. 2834) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
the national banking laws“ was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. O'GORMAN submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $300 to pay Henry Coster, being the amount found due 
him as per certificate No. 103913 of the differences of the comp- 
troller, dated June 16, 1913, Navy Department, intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL, 

Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION OF TARIFF BILL. 


Mr, LIPPITT. Mr. President, there was published in the 
New York Commercial on the 17th of July an interview with 
Mr. Downing, who is chairman of the tariff committee of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, an association consisting 
largely of the importing interests. Mr. Downing in his inter- 
view represents himself as having taken a very active part in 
the formation of the administrative section of the proposed 
tariff law we are now considering. The interview is not long, 
and I should like to have it read and become a part of the 
Record and to call the attention of the lobby investigating com- 
mittee to the statement of this gentleman. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode 
Island presents a certain newspaper article which he asks may 
be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read, without ob- 
jection. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The importing merchants of New York ought to appreciate what has 
been done by the merchants’ association in their in securi 
the elimination or modification of the drastic provisions of the ad- 
ministration section. The committee of which am a chairman did 
a large amount of work in bringing about these changes. The mem- 
bers of the committee spent 15 days in Washington. They interviewed 
the President, several members of the Cabinet, and many Members of 
Congress to explain the necessity for revisions and eliminations in the 
law which the merchants’ association favored. 

I was in communication with Chairman UNDERWOOD even before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House undertook the preparation 
of the tariff bill last year, and I was in touch with him during all 
the time that the Ways and Means Committee were considering the 
bill. To the great surprise of the business public the Ways and 
Means Committee, just fore preoti the revised bill, saw fit to 
accept the suggestions made by James F. Curtis, who had been 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under Secretary MacVeagh. Mr. 
Curtis’s recommendations were so drastic that their enforcement would 
have tended to a 15 extent to nullify the effects of the downward 
revision of the schedules and would have created: complications and 
hardship, both to the Government and the importing public. 

The merchants’ association has never taken any action upon the 
tariff schedules or rates, but it has always made the customs adminis- 
trative features of the tariff a subject of careful study and attention, 
regulating as they do the application of the tariff schedules and rates 
to the three conflicting factors affected. These factors are: First, 
the Government, for the revenue which the tariff provides; second, 
the domestic manufacturer, for such protection as the tariff may 

afford; and, third, the honest importer, for the eet to import under 
such limitations, fairly administered, as the tariff law may prescribe. 

We made a thorough anal of each subsection of the administra- 
tive section of the bill, which, as passed by the House, would have 
made it practically impossible for any importing merchant to carry 
on his business with any degree of certainty, since he was placed at 
the mercy of requirements, over compliance with which he could have 
no control. Practically all of our suggestions have been adopted and 
we are immensely pl with the result. In the list of our su 
tions was one proposing the appointment of a commission to consider 
a revision of the administrative portion of the law. I am glad to say 
that the bill, as reported by the Finance Committee of the Sena 
provides for such a commission, and upon its gg ot imant we shal 
continue our work. When it is remembered that two-thirds of all the 
imports into the United States are nee in through this port. 
hardly anything can be mentioned of more importance to the business 
interests of New York than a reasonable, fair, and practicable tariff 
administrative law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. With reference to the interview 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was only going to ask in presenting the 
communication that the attention of the lobby investigating 
committee be called to it. I request that it be referred to the 
lobby investigating committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate and hardly a special committee. However, 
the Chair will submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr, CUMMINS. The Committee on the Judiciary is conduct- 
ing what we call the lobby investigation. 

Mr. LIPPITT: I should like to have it referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, it 
will be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection whatever to the refer- 
ence of the communication to the lobby investigating committee ; 
but, so far as the gentleman who is the author of the interview 
is concerned, I wish to say that this is the first time I have 
heard of him. I do not say that I have never seen him, be- 
cause during the time when we had tariff matters up there were 
hundreds who came to my office, but I do not think I ever heard 
of this man before. I am sure of that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am not asking this matter to be referred 
to the lobby investigating committee because I think there is 
anything in it that reflects upon any Member of this body or 
the other branch of Congress. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I believe that all the gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the Chamber who have had anything to do with the making of 
the tariff bill have tried conscientiously to bring in a bill that 
should conform to their ideas of what a new tariff should be. I 
am making no personal attack upon anybody in this Chamber or 
elsewhere, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand the Senator as doing 
that, but I merely desired to say that I do not know the author 
of this interview. 


EFFECTIVE VOTING (s. DOC. No. 142). 


Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask to have printed as a Senate 
document a short article on effective voting by C. G. Hoag. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 


quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? 


Mr. SMOOT. Let it be stated. I did not hear what the 
article is. 

Mr. OWEN. It is an article on effective voting by C. G. Hoag. 
It consists of only 10 pages. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? The Chair hears noue, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE TARIFF HANDBOOK, 


Mr. SMOOT. Before the morning business is closed I wish 
to say that I notice this morning there is a copy of the Tariff 
Handbook, and on it is printed the second print.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator's pardon, I did not hear 
his remark. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say I notice this morning that there is pub- 
lished a Tariff Handbook, and on it is noted “ the second print.” 
I observe that there are quite a number of changes in it from 
the original print. What I wish to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina is, which one of the prints he wishes us to refer to in 
our discussion, if we refer to it at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The reprint was just handed to me as the 
Senator took the floor. Of course, Senators can use whicheyer 
one they please. 

I wish to state that the only change I know of in the book, 
the only change I authorized to be made, was with reference to 
the columns carrying the present bill as passed by the House 
and the bill as reported by the Senate committee. I thought it 
would be very helpful to Senators, instead of printing the House 
bill in one column and the Senate bill in another column, with- 
out showing in any way the changes made by the Senate com- 
mittee, to have simply the Senate amended bill printed with a 
line drawn through the matter stricken out in the House bill and 
with the matter inserted in the Senate bill in italics. 

I discovered that with the two bills in parallel columns and 
with nothing indicating the changes made in the House bill by 
the Senate bill it was necessary to read the whole thing over to 
ascertain what change had been made by the Senate committee. 
As we found it necessary during the days we have been con- 
sidering it to have the original bill before us, I thought it would 
be better to have a reprint and to have the bill as proposed to 
be amended by the Senate committee in one column and the 
present law in another column. I thought that would add 
greatly to the convenience of Senators, and that is the only 
change I authorized to be made. There may have been some 
correction of errors discovered by the clerk having the matter 
in charge. I do not know about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I fully agree with the Senator that the way 
the bill is printed in the second print is a great improvement 
over the original or first print. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state that that is the way I originally 
intended to have it printed, but through some mistake the clerk 
did it otherwise, and I merely suggested a reprint for the pur- 
pose of making that change. 

Mr. SMOOT. My object in calling it to the attention of the 
Senate was that Senators may know there is a second print, 
ana ak in quoting from it we all may quote from the second 
p 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, we can not hear what is 
being said. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know but that this is the regular 
order. If there had not been so much disturbance in the Cham- 
ber I am quite sure the Senator could have heard what I said. 
I believe, Mr. President, that we all ought to use the second 
print of the document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is further morn- 
ing business that order of business will be closed. The morn- 
ae business is closed, and the calendar under Rule VIII is in 
order. 

s THE TARIFF, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) 
to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. Continuing the reading on page 11, line 6, 


paragraph 46—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I feel quite sure that the 
item which was under consideration when we adjourned last 
evening was not agreed to. I think the Recorp will show that. 
It ought to be agreed to. I presume it will be agreed to with- 


out objection. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 45. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. The amendment was disagreed to, 
but the paragraph was not agreed to, as I recall it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order that has been 
observed has not involved a formal adoption of-a paragraph as 
read. If it is adopted at all it is impliedly adopted by not 
being objected to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that is the procedure I am quite satis- 
fied. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 11, line 11, paragraph 46, before the words“ per centum,” 
to strike out “15” and insert “25,” so as to read: 

46. Oils, expressed: Alizarin assistant, sulphoricinoleic acid, and 
ricinoleic acid, and soaps containing castor oil, any of the foregoing in 
Whatever form, and all other alizarin assistants and all soluble * 
used in the processes of softening, dyeing, or finishing, not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 18, paragraph 46, 
before the word “cents,” to strike out “12” and to insert “10,” 
50 as to read: 

Flaxseed and linseed oil, raw, boiled, or oxidized, 10 cents per gal- 
lon of 73 pounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed in paragraph 46, line 14, 
os follows: 

Poppy-seed oll, raw, boiled, or oxidized, rapeseed oil, and peanut oll, 
6 cents per gallon. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I want to call attention to that 
new duty on peanut oil. Peanut oil has hitherto alwgys been 
on the free list. It is imported in large quantities, though the 
amount has diminished as the price of the oil has risen. I sup- 
pose the explanation to be given as to this is that it will be a 
revenue duty, but it is perfectly obvious from the testimony 
that the imposition of a duty will stop the importation. It 
appears by the testimony before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the other House that peanut oil is used in the manufacture 
of butterine, and, if the price is raised, the testimony there was 
that the manufacturers will abandon the use of this article in 
favor of an inferior oil. 

Curiously enough in that testimony they speak of it as used 
only for butterine, which is a mistake, as it is very largely used 
commercially. I have a letter here from large importers in 
Boston, the Alden Speare’s Sons Co., in which they say: 


tion 
will cease. We have ourselves imported on an average of 5,000 barrels 
a year for the last three or pe Is and shall be ob 
Fi duty is flxed at this figure. And 
there can be no 8 e in the revenue to be derived 
as you will readily see. 


is, ject to ; 

to-day 1 impo 
st 81 —— or 2 and ee eee at Se pee oa X 
It will be obvious to you from this that a duty of 6 cents gallon on 
8 peanut oil will absolutely prohibit all importations of that 
pr 

It is perfectly obvious that it will; and in the House hearings 
the first witness, Mr. Levett, said that peanut oil is not made in 
this country. There seems to be some doubt whether the Ameri- 
can peanut can be used for that purpose. It certainly can not 
be used for making that oil when the oil is to be used as an 
article of food in the making of butterine, because it is too 
highly flavored, but it might, of course, be used for the produc- 
tion of oil for commercial purposes. So far as I can learn, it is 
not made in this country at present, although this witness, Mr. 
Levett, thought it could be made. It is shown here by the fig- 
ures which he gives that when the price was 47.6 cents for pea- 
nut oil per gallon 8,284,064 gallons were imported. In 1911 the 
average price was 60.2 cents, and the importations were 
1,121,097 gallons, a little over a third; in 1912 the price in- 
creased to 65.8 cents, and the importations were 878,659.57 gal- 
lons. Last year they fell, according to the reports here, to 
0090009 gallons, though this witness gives it at 578,659.57 
gallons. 

The price of peanut oil has gone still higher, and it is so near 
olive oil that its importation would undoubtedly cease in ease 
it is used for the preparation of butterine. It would cease sim- 
ply because it had become too expensive. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LODGE, Certainly, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Is the explanation of the tremendous fall- 
ing off in the importation from 8,251,000 gatlons in 1910 to 
878,600 gallons in 1912 due to the fact that there are other oils 
that are as cheap which are used as substitutes? 

Mr. LODGE. It is due to the fact that as the oll has ad- 
vanced in price it has ceased to be profitable to be used in the 
manufacture of butterine. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that if the duty is imposed the price 
will presumably be still higher and its use will be entirely 
abandoned. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it will be abandoned. The testimony of 
those who speak of that from the point of view of using it as a 
food oil is as follows: 


A duty on peanut oll would not only operate to depreciate the quality 


of butterine and cheap bread, but would result in a very slight increase 
in the revenue, 


The exaction of a duty on peanut oll would force the manufacturers 
of butterine to use cheaper and less wholesome articles in place of 
F000 pubes fo wich TE 
is employed, its importation would greatly 8 5 

The testimony of the commercial use and I have rend from 
an importer who imported during the last three years 5.000 
barrels a year—is to precisely the same effect; that if it rises 
a little higher in price the people will prefer to take olive oil, 
which is a somewhat better oil. They now buy peanut oil 
because it is slightly cheaper; but in the case of food they will 
take an inferior oil, because they can not afford to buy the 
peanut oil. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts one further question. I have noticed that Mr. Heinz 
among his 57 or more varieties of food products, is making what 
he calls “peanut butter.” I should like to ask the Senator if 
the oll of peanuts, or peanuts in some ground or macerated 
form, is used for the production of that article, and how many 
people are using it? 

Mr. LODGE. I had supposed, Mr. President, that that was 
a form of what is spoken of in the testimony as butterine, made 
of peanut oil. It is perfectly obvious from the testimony of 
those who import this oil for manufacturing purposes, for com- 
mercial use, and those who import it for use in food that the 
importation will cease if this duty is imposed and that other 
substances will be used. It is not an article without which the 
foods can not be made or without which the textile industries 
and other manufactures can not proceed. The advantage that 
it has enjoyed has been because of its lower price and the fact 
that it was capable of being used both for commercial purposes 
and for food. 

It is perfectly obvious from the testimony that it makes no 
difference to the importer from whose letter I have read 
whether he sells olive oil or whether he sells peanut oil; he 
gets his commission either way; but he is simply stating the 
fact that it enables the industry to get a somewhat cheaper 
oil and also tends to keep down the price of olive oil. We stop 
that by levying this duty. It is perfectly obvious that it will 
bring no revenue, and we keep out a useful product which is not 
made in this country. 

Mr. President, if, on the other hand, this duty is imposed on 
peanut oil with the view of building up a peanut-oil industry, 
the question takes at once a different complexion. If it is in- 
tended as a protective duty and there is good reason to believe 
that such an industry can be built up, to those of us who be- 
lieve in building up new industries, it would make, of course, a 
strong appeal. It appears in the tariff hearings, on page 5914, 
that Mr. Needham made this statemeat: < 

Four years the peanut ers in Virginia, through their Repre- 
3232 SAATA tee een Va toons ant 

Mr. Levert. On pernute, but not on peanut oil. 

eee ou can't have the peanut oll if you don’t raise the 
peanu 

If the duty is imposed for the purpose of building up the pea- 
nut and the peanut-oil industry, that is an argument of a 
different character. However, if tLis duty is put on this article 
of food and of general use with the view of raising revenue, it 
will not raise revenue, but will impose a needless burden on the 
people who use the cheaper foods, like butterine, and upon the 
industries that also use the oil. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
words “and peanut oil” from the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sen tor from Massachu- 
setts moves to strike out the words and peanut oil” from the 
bill where they appear in line 15, page 11. Does not the Sena- 
tor also desire to strike out the words “6 cents per gallon”? 

Mr. LODGE. No; that applies to the other oils. It is only 
necessary to strike out the words “and peanut oil” and insert 
“and” before “rapeseed oil.” 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President, I wish to add a word to 
what the Senator from Massachusetts has already said. I 
speak from information which I think is accurate. The manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine and butterine from the Atlantic 
States to the city of Chicago have experimented at great length 
on the production of a palatable article to be used as a cheap 
substitute for butter. Butterine, or oleomargarine, as originally 
manufactured, was artificially colored. Some years ago there 
was legislation enacted by Congress imposing on the colored 
product an internal-revenue tax of 10 cents a pound, whereas 
when not colored, in the original tallow or lard color as it 
appears when not treated, there is a tax of but a fraction of 
a cent—I think one-fourth of a cent a pound. 

The producers of oleomargarine are unanimous in their testi- 
mony on this subject. I am not quoting from the packers of 
Chicago and other western cities, whose testimony might not 
be very gladly received by the public; but I am quoting from 
testimony of the smaller producers. The larger packing houses 
have, as a sort of side line, butterine or oleomargarine depart- 
ments; but that is not their principal business, It is only to 
provide for the utilization of one of the smaller by-products of 
the plant. For them I say nothing; from them I have had no 
correspondence and no communication of any kind. It is only 
the independent producer of oleomargarine from whom I have 
had some explanation of this feature of the paragraph. 

They have tried for many, many years—and from my per- 
sonal knowledge of their business in the western country I will 
say that their efforts have extended at least through 16 years— 
to improve the quality of their product... They are not allowed, 
as I have said, without paying a tax of 10 cents a pound, im- 
posed as an excise duty, to color it. If, in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine, they can put in a substance that increases its 
palatable or nutritious qualities and preserves all the animal fat 
found in natural butter, it becomes one of the best substitutes 
for the natural product. Here is where I think, Mr. President, 
the injustice of the imposition of a 6-cent per gallon duty on 
peanut oil is apparent. 

Oleomargarine or butterine is not used as an article of 
luxury; it is not used by those to whom the income-tax section 
of this bill will apply; it is not used by those who are able to 
buy in my country Elgin dairy butter; it is not used by anybody 
in any city where pay rolls exist and where factories are giving 
the means of subsistence to wage earners and their families; 
it is not used in any place by any family which can afford to 
buy genuine butter. Genuine butter ranges in price, varying 
with the season, from 28 cents a pound, in the northern Missis- 
sippi Valley country, to 70 cents a pound, according to the pro- 
duction and the time of the year. The average price of good 
butter, either farm produced or dairy butter, all up and down 
the Mississippi Valley country, in the city of Chicago, and else- 
where outside of that city, is about from 42 to 55 cents a pound 
laid on your table from your local grocery, To the mine worker 
in my country, to the factory worker, to the men in the rail- 
road shops the average price of good palatable butterine, made 
with peanut oil, as one of the necessary elements of its composi- 
tion, ranges. from 16 to 20 cents. 

A good, eatable article of butterine can be had, ordinarily, at 
18 cents. In fact, there is not so much variation in this product 
by far as there is in the case of the natural butter, for which 
it is used as a substitute by the persons I mention. 

The butterine manufacturer has found by experience what is 
best adapted to the manufacture of that article. If this duty 
is to be levied for the purpose of protecting any of the peanut- 
producing area, I am for it. 

Peanut butter is simply a manufactured product put in small 
jars and used, not as a substitute for butter, but as a sort of 
confectionery, or in smal] quantities as a food. It is a nutri- 
tious article, and the peanut itself is one of the necessary in- 
gredients of its manufacture. It is made by a number of gen- 
tlemen who are engaged in that line of business, and who put 
it out under well-known brands. There are half a dozen brands 
of peanut butter that can be had at any confectionery or candy 
store in the average city. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, then I replied 
wrongly to the Senator from New Hampshire about the article 
to which the Senator has just referred. It is made from the 
American peanut, and not from the peanut oil? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Eotirely. Any peanut that you can buy at 
an average circus is fit to make peanut butter from. The oil 
expressed from the average peanut, though, is not fit to make 
butterine from. That is where the distinction comes in. 

The manufacturers of whom I am now speaking are inde- 
pendent. They have not sought to enter into combinations. 
They are in no beef-packing trust, such as the popular mind 
has been somewhat concerned with in years past. They are 


entirely independent. Their products go out on the market, each 
on its merits. They sell their products through separate sales- 
men or branch houses, without any combination or understand- 
ing with each other as to price. L 

These men for years have endeavored to use domestic peanut 

oil. I remember very well when they first made the experiment. 
Some of them are located in Chicago; some of them are farther 
east. All of them found, however, that domestic peanut oil, ex- 
pressed from the nut raised in Georgia, Virginia, Alabama, and 
elsewhere, is not a palatable ingredient for the manufacture of 
butterine or oleomargarine. There is something lacking. They 
can not, by the use of any chemical process known at present, 
take from the domestic peanut a strong peanut flayor. If I may 
be allowed to use the expression, it is a sort of ancient nutty 
flavor that destroys the eatable quality of the butterine; so 
when they put the product on the market it was a dead loss and 
fit only for axle grease. 
. The manufacturers have been continually experimenting with 
cocoa butter, with palm oil, with all of the various oils that all 
their chemists or others have been able to discover in the vege- 
table kingdom. They have found one kind of oll fit for this pur- 
pose. It is the oil used by the independent butterine manufac- 
turers all the way from Rhode Island—I believe one factory in 
that State, or in one of the New England States, wrote to me— 
clear to the Mississippi Valley country. 

The peanut oil they use is expressed from a peanut grown in 
Africa. The manufacturers in the city of Chicago import to 
some convenient point peanuts grown in Senegambia, and ex- 
press out of them oil for their product. 

This peanut is a tropical nut. It is more heavily charged 
with oil than the American nut, and there is more vegetable oil 
in the product obtained. It has a more pronounced yellow color 
than the domestic oil. It has such a pronounced yellow tint 
that in a very material degree it improves the color of the 
butterine, as well as its flavor or eatable quality. 

Color is a mere matter of taste. You can eat butterine that 
is the color of the tallow or lard from which it is compounded, 
if you blindfold yourself, and you will not know the difference 
between that and other butterine with an artificial yellow tint. 
There is not any difference in the taste; it is only in the looks 
of it. So the heavier African peanut oil that is used in com- 
pounding it improves in some degree the color. I do not know 
whether it colors the product sufficiently to make it subject to 
the 10-cent tax or not. I wrote for that information, but have 
not received it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, right on that point I wish to 
ask the Senator a question for information. I understood the 
Senator to say that this African peanut oil imparted a yellow 
color. Does it impart such a yellow color to oleomargarine as 
to give it the color of butter? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It does change the natural tint of the oleo- 
margarine as compounded up to that point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the manufacturer of oleomargarine, by 
using this oil, give to that product, which has been made con- 
traband by our legislation, the color of butter, and therefore 
escape our legislation against the product? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Only to the extent that the ofl imparts to 
the product a more saffron tint than the natural lard or tallow 
color. It does not color the product to such a degree that any- 
one would mistake it, by reason of its color alone, for the natu- 
ral butter product. I do not think it could be used as a means of 
evading the excise tax. 

If the peanut oil colored the oleomargarine so that it could 
not be distinguished from natural butter, the product would 
be subject to the internal- revenue tax of 10 cents a pound. Per- 
sonally I would as soon eat butterine colored with peanut oil 
as butterine colored with annatto. It is a mere question of color 
and of taste. It is like a dirty tablecloth; your food is just as 
good, but your appetite is lacking. [Laughter.] So, in coloring 
butterine, if it could be colored a regular June butter color by. the 
use of peanut oil, I would rather take my peanuts and my butter 
together. I am not at all afraid of that kind of a mixed drink. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with what the Senator is saying 
about that; but I thought the purpose of this legislation was to 
prevent fraud in selling this product as butter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to put a question to the committee, 
or to the Senators who are responsible for framing the Dill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am simply trying to get some information 
about the matter. The Senator lives in a part of the country 
where oleomargarine is produced in considerable quantities. 
I should like to ask him further whether, as a matter of fact, 
this oil is used by the producers of oleomargarine for the pur- 
pose of coloring it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say to the Senator that it is not 
used primarily for that purpose. The primary purpose of the 
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use of the oil is to manufacture a palatable butterine. It is 
not put in primarily for coloring purposes. If the color alone 
were the end sought, there are artificial colors that could be 
used and added in concentrated form that would be much less 
expensive than the use of imported oil. I do not think it is 
used primarily for that purpose in any place within my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Minois will pardon 
me for the interruption, the difference is that if the oleomar- 
garine were artificially colored it would be subject to the 10-cent 
tax. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And if it were naturally colored by the 
color of the peanut oil, it would not be subject to the 10-cent tax. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. z 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So the Senator's statement that the manu- 
facturers could find a cheaper material wherewith to color the 
product is erroneous, because the natural coloring, coming from 
the natural tint of the peanut oil, would not subject the prođuct 


to the tax. 
I understand. That is a matter for the 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
reyenue officers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; that is a plain matter of law. The 
law taxes the product when it is artificially colored. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well. If peanut oil were added in 
such a way and had such a tint as would give to butterine an 
artificial shade equal to that of butter, it would be as much an 
artificial coloring as annatto itself, in my judgment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. The law pro- 
vides that olemargarine in its natural state, whether there 
enters into it a certain proportion of olive oil or cottonseed oil 
or peanut oil or what not, if it has its natural color, is not taxed. 
When it is artificially colored with coloring matter it is taxed. 
But nobody would construe peanut oil to be an artificial color- 
ing matter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me say in response to that remark, 
which is certainly a proper one, that into the revenue district 
in which Chicago is situated there was brought some natural 
oil from the Tropics, made from some species of palm. I 
do not know what its chemical composition was. I only know 
that palm oil from some tropical country was brought there 
and used by some of the very butterine manufacturers to whom 
I have been referring. The internal-revenue collector held 
that notwithstanding this was the natural color of that spe- 
cies of palm oil, it was an artificial coloring when added to but- 
terine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; upon the ground that it was not 
really a constituent part of the butterine in any proper sense, 
but was added solely for the purpose of coloring. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am unable to distinguish how a manu- 
facturer’s intent can be ascertained. It is a good deal like 
hitting a man; the intent determines the criminality. The 
manufacturer's intent in adding African peanut oil to butterine 
may be to make a more nutritious article of food, or it may be 
to color it artificially so as to avoid the 10-cent tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As a matter of fact, I suppose both ideas 
enter into it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The purpose may be a mixed one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the main idea is that the peanut oil 
actually enriches the article and makes it more palatable, and 
makes a better butterine and a better oleomargarine. The fact 
that it colors it is a mere incident. When an artificial coloring is 
introduced for the purpose of coloring it, for the purpose of sell- 
ing it as butter, then, of course, the law is violated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is a matter that is solely within the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
internal-revenne officers have a very wide discretion in saying 
what is and what is not an artificial coloring. I can understand 
how peanut oil might be added, if it were of that degree of tint, 
so as to artificially color it and come within the 10-cent tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator will suspend 
for a moment to permit the Chair to make a statement, the 
Chair is aware of the rule which requires that a Senator desir- 
ing to interrupt another Senator shall ask permission of the 
Chair. These colloquies oceur so often, however, and are so 
useful that the Chair will take the liberty of relaxing that rule 
until there is some indication that it is likely to be abused. 
The Chair desires to say that in explanation of the failure to 
enforce the rule at this time. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator a little while ago, 
at the time I interrupted him, to be making the argument that 
this peanut oil improved the quality of the butterine, and that 
it was used for the purpose of making a better article. I did 
not understand him to be arguing that it was used for the pur- 
pose of coloring it, but that it was used for the purpose of im- 
proving it. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The Senator understood me correctly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And, therefore, that it became an essential 
element in the product resulting from its use. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that be true, then clearly the product 
would not be subject to the excise tax of 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me a 
moment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LODGE. When I spoke I mentioned two purposes for 
which I thought the duty might be imposed, one being revenue 
purposes and the other protective purposes. I confess it did 
not occur to me—and I want to make the acknowledgment 
now—that this duty was imposed for the purpose of preventing 
an ufacturers from using an article which imparted a better 
color. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nobody has said it was. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well; then what is there in the point 
about it? There is nothing in the point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have been trying to get information with 
reference to the argument the Senator from Illinois was making. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Annatto is a constituent element of but- 
terine, if it be used to color it so as to bring it within the 10- 
cent tax. It is not unpalatable. The coloring matter is not 
unhealthful. It not only improves the appearance of the but- 
terine, but it has certain food elements in it. Taken alone it is 
not valuable and is not used as an article.of food. It is a con- 
centrated coloring matter. But added to butterine, if anything, 
it enhances the food value of the article. 

Coming back to peanut oil, the duty of 6 cents a gallon can 
be justified only as a revenue measure. The duty of 6 cents a 
‘gallon, if I remember correctly the figures of the estimate in the 
report, would produce about $36,000 a year revenue. I wish to 
say that the butterine manufacturers will not pay that $36,000. 
They are now manufacturing oleomargarine at a very close 
margin and putting it on the market or sending it to the gro- 
cery. Ordinarily the grocer is the jobber for them. Just before 
coming to this Chamber I was engaged in a department for 
something over four years in the almost continual purchase of 
butterine in considerable quantities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But does not the Senator think that if, by 
spending this 836,000, the manufacturers of oleomargarine can 
produce a product which will be of the same color as butter, 
and at the same time escape the excise tax upon colored oleo- 
margarine, they will pay it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. I will say to the Senator that if 
he will read the section of the present law dealing with this 
matter, and the decisions made by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue here in the Treasury Department, and sustained when 
made by local collectors throughout the country, I think he 
will find that there is no danger of any kind of a combination of 
natural products so as to approach the similitude of butter and 
escape the 10-cent tax. That, also, is a matter within the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in the inter- 
pretation of the law, and finally must be determined by the 
courts. They are the last tribunal to pass on that question. 

That, however, is a matter that can be covered either by 
future decision or by future legislation. I believe in the anti- 
color law, both here in Congress and in the several States, as 
it exists. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I should like, 
for the purpose of information, to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina a question. It seems to me that the danger the Sen- 
ator has suggested could easily be determined by what has 
happened in the past. Under the present law I understand this 
article is free. Is it not? . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if the manufac- 
turers of oleomargarine use this article, peanut oil? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I am trying to ascer- 
tain from the Senator from Illinois. I do not know. I made 
that inquiry of the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a point upon which I would like to 
have information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator wants to know whether oleo- 
margarine made with peanut oil but containing no artificial 
coloring matter has been subjected to a 10-cent tax, I can an- 
swer that by saying no. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator from Mississippi 
the legal effect would be as stated awhile ago, but what I was 
inquiring particularly about is whether under the present law 
there has been anyone who by the use of peanut oil has been 
enabled to escape the 10-cent tax? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Everybody who has used it has escaped 
the tax, because it was not artificial coloring matter, and no- 
body has been taxed merely for peanut oil. 

Mr. NORRIS. If they use peanut oil for artificial coloring, 
would it be subject to a tax? I wanted to know the fact as to 
whether this would make a color and whether they had done 
that in the past. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Illinois, as I understood 
him, was making the argument that this product could be used 
so as to give a color to oleomargarine somewhat simulating 
the color of butter and that at the sume time it improved the 
quality of the product. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that could be done it would have been 
done in the past, I should think, and practically would have 
nullified the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senator proceeded to say that if 
we impose this duty on the product it would not be imported into 
this country, because, he said, the manufacturers of oleomarga- 
rine would not pay this tax. Thereupon I asked the Senator the 
question whether, as a matter of fact, the manufacturers were 
using this material for the purpose of coloring oleomargarine 
and escaping the tax. I asserted that if by the use of this oil 
they could improve the quality of oleomargarine and at the same 
time give it a color that simulated butter and escape the tax 
there could be no question in my mind about the manufacturers 
being willing to pay this tax and making a profit by doing it, 
because they would escape the 10-cent tax by paying a tax of 
5 cents a gallon. As to whether that is being done or not I 
was trying to get some information, as the Senator was. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I am trying to find out. If it 
could be done, it seems to me certainly it would have been done 
under the law as it exists now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was inquiring whether it had been done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois 
will proceed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I am quoting from memory, 
but for the last fiscal year I think there were 126,000,000 pounds 
of oleomargarine put on the market that went through the dif- 
ferent internal-revenue offices of the country. I know from 
personal knowledge that for more than five years butterine or 
oleomargarine has been compounded with peanut oil imported. 
I know that the greater part of the output of the Chicago fac- 
tories, exclusive of the packing houses, with whom I have had 
no communication whatever—I speak of the smaller ones—has 
not escaped the 10 cents taxation on at least nine-tenths of their 
product, the uncolored remainder being subject to the lower 
rate. It is a fair assumption that of the entire product of the 
oleomargarine factories 90 per cent of it has paid an internal- 
revenue tax to the Government. That would only leave a small 
portion, say one-tenth, untaxed, and that goes out uncolored; 
and they send with it coloring matter in order that the house- 
wife may color it after taking it into the kitchen. But that is 
only a very small per cent of the whole. 

Further, if this peanut oil in the heavy vegetable origin I 
have described does not come in under a 6-cent duty, there will 
be, necessarily, some substitute used in its place. The manufac- 
turer has tried domestic peanut oil. I wish to say that, on the 
theory I have advanced heretofore and on my belief, if a gallon 
of domestic peanut oil could be used by the oleomargarine 
manufacturer I would legislate in that way, if it answered the 
purpose as well or take a chance on its not doing quite so well 
to use the domestic product rather than to bring it from Africa. 

Whether this could by any possibility be made an instrument 
for the evasion of the internal-revenue tax is something I 
will get to when we reach the amendment later on. I intro- 
duced an amendmeht here some time ago covering this point. 
It provides in substance that the imported oil used in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine or butterine shall not be dutiable. 
If gentlemen who are anxious to safeguard the producer of 
genuine butter will join with me we will have no difference of 
opinion. 

We have anticolor laws in most of the butter-producing 
States. The dairymen are imperative on that, and they have 
had it. I have had my difference of opinion with them in 
years past, and we adjusted amicably long ago. Nearly every 
State that produces an appreciable quantity of marketable 
butter to-day has an anticolor law within its limits in full op- 
eration by the pure-food board or some law department of the 
State. 


I am in favor of and would support sincerely any such ar- 
rangement. I will support the same regulation now in force 
passed some years ago. It is a revenue producer it is true. 
The 10 cents on colored butterine produces a goodly sum each 
year. But from the dairyman’s point of view it was urged 
for an entirely different purpose. It was urged to prevent 
deception in the sale of oleomargarine to unsuspecting cus- 
tomers in place of butter. So the 10 cents tax was placed on 
it for a double motive, and it has answered both purposes. 

If, when the amendment is up in due course, any of the 
gentlemen on the other side wish to have it so amended that 
any peanut butter used in the manufacture of this article shall 
in no manner escape the 10-cent duty, I will join with them 
cheerfully on this subject, because it is far from my purpose 
that any such effect should be had. All the 126,000,000 pounds 
that went out on the domestic market last year was sold at a 
reasonable price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit me to ask him one 
question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator opposing the duty carried in 
the bill proposed on this article—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. The 6 cents on peanut oil? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. Is he opposing it an account of its 
possible uses in connection with the manufacture of butterine 
or is he opposing it upon the ground that it is used for the 
purpose of making a confection? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am opposing it on the former ground, I 
will say to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say in the be- 
sues that it was used for the purpose of making confec- 

onery. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Peanut oil imported? That is the domes- 
tie product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senator does not agree with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, or certainly one Senator over 
there, who declared that it was used largely for the purpose 
of making confections. y 

Mr. SHERMAN. The imported oil? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I just wanted to understand whether the 
Senator was opposing it on account of the manufacturers of 
oleomargarine or on account of the manufacturers of con- 
fections. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; I am opposing it for neither 
reason, I will say to the Senator from North Carolina. I am 
opposing a levy of 6 cents a gallon on peanut oil imported as an 
ingredient of oleomargarine because it adds to the cost of the 
tables of the mine workers, of whom there are 20,000 in my 
district alone and many more thousands in my State, when they 
buy it. They largely buy no butter, because they can not afford it. 

They are eating no Elgin butter in that country. With even 
$3.50 or $4 for wages in the soft-coal. country, with the inter- 
ruptions in the mining business, they are not to-day paying 40 or 
50 cents a pound for dairy butter. They are paying 16 to 18 
cents a pound for this same oleomargarine. I am talking for 
the miner and the wage-earning head of a family. The manu- 
facturer can take care of himself. If you add the 6 cents a gal- 
Ion on one of the component parts of oleomargarine to the cost 
of the butterine or the oleomargarine when it comes into his 
kitchen, you have levied the tax finally on the poor man. 

It is like your banana tax. I know who will pay the banana 
tax. Out of the 450,000,000 bunches of bananas that came in 
last year, it is not the banana peddler or the banana jobber or 
the United Fruit Co. that will pay the tax. It is the man who 
buys bananas at 25 cents a dozen for his children who will pay 
the tax at last. Do you not remember that in the days of the 
Spanish-American War we put a tax of a cent on every tele- 
gram. It was a small tax. But who paid it? I paid it. The 
man who sent a telegram paid it. The Western Union and the 
Postal Cable Companies never paid a cent. They simply put the 
favor onto the sender of the telegram. With the banana it is 
the man or child who eats the banana who will pay; and the 
tax will fall on the man who eats the pound of butterine if 
you put a duty of 6 cents on each gallon. 

Now, let me go further. I am unable to understand the 
philosophy of the framers of this bill when peanut oil that has 
heretofore been free, just a general omnibus provision that all 
that product is free, is now placed on the dutiable list at 6 
cents, and at the same time olive oil has a reduction of 40 to 50 
per cent. I do not understand that olive oil is something the 
average wage earner out in the western country is using on 
his table three times a day or only one time a day. It is pos- 
sible he may get some peanut oil very cheap. There is a diffet- 
ence in retail. Even the peanut oil from Georgia that is taken 
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to Italy and shipped back can be sold cheaper than genuine 
California or Italian olive oil. But olive oil is not something 
that is in favor of the suffering poor when it is reduced 40 to 
50 per cent. : 

If you are going to make this a revenue measure by taxing 
peanut oil, then tax olive oil that goes along with a hot bird 
and a cold bottle. This is not in favor, I presume, of the op- 
pressed poor. It is another bearing a strong family resemblance 
to taxing something that is finally added to the man that pays 
the bill who is not hit by an income tax. I hold no brief for any 
of the gentlemen who will be affected by an income tax. It 
catches all of us fellows here, because we get $7,500 a year, 
and it will cost us $35 a year. But for those under the exemp- 
tion it is a different question. Every one of the customs duties 
imposed is passed along until it gets to the consumer. 

If the ultimate consumer is the suffering gentleman for whom 
relief is desired in this bill, then let us take somebody else in- 
stead of levying a duty that will travel along until it is taken 
out of the mouth of one who earns wages and keeps his family 
out in my part of the country. Instead of taking it out of his 
pocket, reach somebody else. Raise the limit on your income 
tax. 

There is another thing here that I can not understand on the 
peanut-oil question. Is this 6 cents a gallon intended to be pro- 
tective or revenue? I have been asked some questions. Gentle- 
men who discuss this in after days can state for what motive 
this portion of the paragraph was framed. If it is a revenue 
measure I can understand it. If it is a protective measure I 
ean understand it. Which is it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Revenue, of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Entirely for revenue. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then why do you not tax olive oil more? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We put on olive oil 20 cents a 
gallon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do you not think it will produce as much? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The duty on peanut oil is 9 per 
cent. The duty on-olive oil is 20 per cent or more on different 
varieties of olive oil. Olive oil is consumed along the Atlantic 
coast by laboring people as much as peanut oil is consumed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very much more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me say to the Senator the duty on olive 
oil is reduced. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. But the duty is double what it is 
on peanut oil now. 


Mr. SHERMAN. What do you tax peanut oil at all for? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. For revenue. 
Mr. SHERMAN. For revenue? 


. JOHNSON of Maine. Certainly. 

. SHERMAN. Who do you expect to pay the added tax? 

. JOHNSON of Maine. The people who use it. 

. SHERMAN. That is all I want. I am through. 
JOHNSON of Maine. As they pay every tax. 

. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Illinois is through, we have all heard him very patiently. He 
is opposed to this tax because it adds to the cost of living of the 
mine workers and because it adds to the burdens of the suffer- 
ing poor. Peanut oil adding to the burdens of the suffering 
poor! All the laboring men of Illinois and all over the country 
are distressed to death because 6 cents a gallon is put on peanut 
oil, which I suppose from that is a daily product of their food. 
Just think of it a minute! How we are oppressing, weighing 
down upon the suffering poor by adding to the cost of peanut oil! 
And this comes from the mouth of a gentleman who I expect 
will vote against the provision in this bill which puts meat for 
the poor and bread for the poor upon the free list. 

But of course the suffering poor in Illinois do not eat meat 
and bread; they eat peanut oil, and they can not get along 
without peanut oll. They can not worship on Sunday or send 
their children to school on Monday without peanut oil. And 
the gentleman in the next breath tells us his chief objec- 
tion to that tax is that it adds to the cost of oleomargarine 
and that oleomargarine enters into the consumption of the 
suffering poor, the mine worker of Illinois and his part of the 
country; and yet, in the very next breath after that, he tells 
us he is in favor of 10 cents a pound internal-reyenue tax upon 
oleomargarine itself, and that although he had some quarrel 
with somebody about that years ago he has quit defending the 
suffering poor when it comes to oleomargarine. 

Now, perhaps the most iniquitous law upon the statute book 
is the prostitution of the taxing power so as to keep the poor 
people from buying something better and healthier than butter 
instead of butter. Yet the Senator stands here defending that 
tax, a purely sectional-tax. I have fought it, and I fought it 
when it was levied. I should like to see it repealed to-day. 
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I should like to see the mine workers in Illinois get oleomarga- 
rine for 10 cents a pound less than they now do. 


ER SHERMAN. 
him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will yield in a moment. Oleomargarine 
has no germs in it. Every bit of the testimony presented in 
both Houses, from that of Dr. Harvey Wiley down, was to 
the effect that it was just as healthful, if not more healthful, 
and just as nutritious as butter; yet this great defender of “ the 
suffering poor,” who can not exist night or day without peanut 
butter, is an advocate of the 10 cents a pound tax on oleomar- 
garine. It looks to me like a peanut argument. Now, I will 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator whether he favors 
the repeal of the 10-cent tax on colored oleomargarine? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutely; and that is not all. I favor, 
if you are going to keep the tax on colored oleomargarine, 
putting a tax upon colored butter. The Senator knows as well 
as I do that nearly all the butter that is put on the market 
is colored artificially to resemble June butter, so that it may 
be sold at a higher price under the false pretense of being the 
best product of butter; and yet in the House of Representatives 
when they presented a bill putting a tax upon colored oleomar- 
garine, and I presented an amendment to put a tax upon colored 
butter, they voted it down three to one. Why? Because they 
were afraid of the dairymen, the creameries, and the farmers—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And they made a great ery. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Did you ever have a cowman after you? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; but not perhaps to the same ex- 
tent that the gentlemen in the Senator's neighborhood had 
cowmen after them. I never had a cowman after me so strongly 
that I was intimidated and backed down and voted to prostitute 
the taxing power of the Government to discriminate between 
two healthful articles, in favor of one and against the other. 
There are a great many cowmen in Mississippi, but they never 
cowed me quite to that extent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. For the purpose of eliciting information. 
I am seeking no advantage at all, and I know the Senator is 
not. I thought this question all out once. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know you did, and then you surrendered, 
and now you are apologizing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am not apologizing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought you were a moment ago. You 
said you thought it out and were tired of it, and that you were 
in favor of the tax. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I am not. If you want to repeal it, 
that is a different question, but under the existing laws, in the 
condition under which we are now legislating—and I am taking 
the existing laws as they are—when it comes to repealing the 
10 per cent tax that is another proposition entirely. I have been 
in that fight a great many times. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would you vote with me for repealing it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I will vote against repealing it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah! That is just what I said—that you 
were apologizing for your past opposition to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not finished the explanation in 
answer to the inquiry. I have been through that fight a great 
many times, and I have known a good many people to be con- 
verted from other reasons. I have no respect for a sinner who 
repents because he is afraid of going to hell if he does not do 
so. I have changed my views because I think it is a fair 
regulation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why not tax colored butter? 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The oleomargarine men in the western 
country 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why not tax colored butter, I repeat? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will get to that in a moment. The oleo- 
margarine producers, the dairy people, and the farmers in the 
western country got together and settled it. Whether the con- 
sumers are concerned in that I am not saying, but these pro- 
ducers, the farmers, and the dairy people got together and 
settled it. There is now no controversy out in that section of 
the country, where most of the butter comes from. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What controversy there was has been 
silenced; quieted, so to speak; given a soporific, a sedative. 


Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
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Mr. SHERMAN. The anticoloring law in most of the States 
is in the statute to stay. That question has passed beyond the 
stage of controversy in most of the Western States. Nobody 
wants it repealed and nobody has introduced such a bill. In 
four legislatures in the Western States with which I am familiar 
in five years there has not been a bill introduced to repeal the 
anticoloring law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, but if the Senator from Illinois will 
pardon me now, the Senator interrupted me to make a state- 
ment 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I understood that he made it; but I 
do not understand yet why the Senator should have his soul 
harrowed up, his mind distressed, and his patience tortured 
because of the oppression of “the suffering poor” by the tax 
upon peanut ojl—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not want to drive them to olive oil. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because the tax upon it will make the 
price of oleomargarine higher; and yet he disdains to harrow 
up his soul or to have his mind vexed because of the 10 cents 
tax on oleomargarine, the very product whose increased cost he 
is complaining of as an element entering into the oppression of 
“the suffering poor” if peanut oil is taxed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The suffering poor always buy cob pipes 
and smoke their Kentucky leaf, and so you ought to repeal the 
internal-reyenue tax on tobacco, which is as much of a neces- 
sity as is oleomargarine or whisky. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not proposing to relieve the suffer- 
ing poor.” It was the Senator from Illinois who was proposing 
to relieve the suffering poor.“ He was proposing to relieve 
them by putting peanut oil on the free list; and his reason for 
it was that if peanut oll was taxed, it would add to the price 
of oleomargarine; and in the next breath he says he is in 
favor of taxing oleomargarine 10 cents a pound. Now, do not 
make me make the argument that you have made, which I 
merely repeated. I am the best-natured man in the world, but 
I do not want to stand in the attitude of having made that 
argument publicly anywhere. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask if it helps by 6 cents a gallon, or what- 
eyer it may be, are you in favor of that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I in favor of this tax? Absolutely. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Of 6 cents a gallon? 
| Mr. WILLIAMS. Six cents, or whatever it is; yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then the only difference between you and 
me is in the enormity of our sins. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The only difference between you and me 
is the degree of our sinning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no, Mr. President; the difference is 
enormously greater than that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On this question of peanut oil. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The difference is that I frankly confess 
that I want this tax, and I frankly confess that I would rather 
make oleomargarine cheaper to the poor, who really eat it 
and who need it, and the Senator, under the guise of contending 
that he wants cheaper oleomargarine for “the suffering poor,” 
admits in the next breath that he wants to tax it so as to make 
it higher. The difference between him and me is that he strains 
at a gnat and swallows a camel, and I am swallowing a gnat, 
but refusing to put a camel into my stomach. [Laughter.] That 
is the difference, if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. You will be nauseated on this before you 
are through with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should not be at all surprised if you put 
enough gnats in your stomach that you might be; but the 
amount of suffering that a man incurs from a gnat or two is 
nothing in comparison with the attempt to swallow a camel. 
It is the most horrible experience you ever had, I dare say. I 
really think that the Senator does not want to strain at this 
peanut-oil gnat, while he swallows the olemargarine camel; and 
then contend at the same time that he is consistent. If he will 
frankly confess that he is inconsistent, that is a different 
proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether I am or not. I will 
tell the Senator later. [A pause.] Yes; I believe upon looking 
further in the books that I am through. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the question of the internal- 
reyenue tax on oleomargarine is a delightful one; it has been 
discussed in Congress for the last 25 years; but I do not want 


to delay the bill, so I shall not open up the question of the 
merits of the oleomargarine tax. 

I desire to say, however, that I differ with my friend from 
Illinois on one point. I do not think the people who eat but- 
terine and oleomargarine are going to pay the tax on peanut oil. 
I think it has been demonstrated, so far as human evidence can 
demonstrate it, that there will be no importations of peanut oil. 
Where the eaters of butterine or oleomargarine will suffer, if it 
be a suffering, will be that they will have cottonseed oil where 
they now have peanut oil, and although they may not and very, 
likely will not know the difference, by consuming this additional 
amount of cottonseed oil they will help promote a very worthy 
industry. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to conclude. I am 
very glad to have the Senator from Massachusetts add that 
statement, because I think, so far as there can be any “ milk 
in the coconut” on an oll question, the Senator has discovered 
it. When you do not avow that the duty is for protective pur- 
poses, but say that it is for revenue purposes, I do not think it 
is entirely a frank avowal of motives. I rather consider—and I 
think that is the view of gentlemen who are familiar with com- 
mercial operations—that the duty is levied entirely for the rea- 
son stated by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The importations under the free peanut-oil clause have been 
considerable. I can not quote them from memory, although I 
have looked them over within a comparatively short time; but 
the importations from Africa of the kind of oil that was the 
subject of the original discussion here, however far we have 
wandered away from it, has been considerable in the last two 
or three years, and especially as it has been developed that, it 
answers the purpose of preparing a palatable and edible article 
of oleomargarine. That was the original question, and not the 
question of continuing or repealing the internal-revenue tax. 
We will treat that question when we get to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is speaking of the importation of 
peanut oil. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask him a question in regard to 
that. I notice from the data furnished by the committee that 
in 1910 the importations were something over 3,000,000 gal- 
lons, while in 1912 they had fallen off to 878,000 gallons. Can 
the Senator give us any idea as to why there was such a 
decrease? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That depends largely on two things. One 
is that this product, if imported in bulk hermetically sealed 
and stored in a cool, dark place, can be kept indefinitely, and 
it is likely the importations may have been very large one year 
when there was a large crop and the prevailing prices low, and 
stored, and that there was a corresponding falling off in the 
importation or the demand in the next year. 

The kind of oil to which I am particularly referring and 
which is covered by an amendment which I propose to offer to 
this bill comes entirely from Senegambia. It is derived from a 
heavy nut which produces a very large percentage of oil when 
compressed. It is used entirely for this manufacture. There 
may be a large quantity of peanut oil used for other purposes 
and coming under the head of the importations quoted. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. I have listened to this discussion with a great 
deal of interest, and I must say that the tax on peanut oil is 
one of the bright spots in this tariff bill. Peanut oil, as I 
gather from the discussion, is something the oleomargarine 
manufacturer uses to deceive the public into buying oleomar- 
garine for butter. I am very glad to see a provision in this 
tariff bill that helps to protect the farmers against such a fraud, 
and I hope that instead of 6 cents the tax will be made twice 
that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say to the Senator from Minnesota 
that the peanut oil I have mentioned is not used by any oleo- 
margarine manufacturer in this country for the purpose of evad- 
ing the internal-reyenue tax or for deceiving the purchaser and 
cosumer of the article. It is used for the purpose of filling 
out in the compounding of oleomargarine the necessary animal 
or vegetable fats. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may result in a repetition; but, in order to 
make the matter clear, I wish the Senator would tell us whether 
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the imported peanut oil is used in the manufacture of what is 
known and sold in the market by the ordinary grocer as peanut 
butter? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It might be used in a very slight degree, but 
I understand that peanut butter is entirely a domestic pro- 
duction. 

Mr. NORRIS. Peanut butter is made from the peanuts them- 
selves? 

Mr. LODGE. From American peanuts. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; and the peanuts remain in the butter. 

I wish to say further to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NeEtson] that while peanut oll is used in compounding oleo- 
margarine, I do not think in any of the points I have mentioned 
oleomargarine is put on the market because of having peanut oil 
in it in such a way as to deceive or defraud any purchaser. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, does not the peanut oil change 
the color? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very slightly, as I have explained; and I 
think the Senator heard me make the explanation. It does not 
change it in any degree to deceive any purchaser of butter. 

Mr. NELSON. It changes the color so that the oleomar- 
garine more nearly approximates the color of natural butter, 
does it not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It does not. 
natural color of butter is. 

Mr. NELSON. Well, I am sorry. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am sorry, too, to think the Senator does 
not appreciate the extent of my ignorance. Let me ask the 
Senator, as he is informed, what is the color of butter in 
January? 5 

Mr. NELSON. That depends on whether you have a new 
milch cow or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. It depends upon the latitude and the cow's 
habitat. 

Mr. NELSON. It depends upon whether it is a short-horn 
or some other kind of breed, and whether it is a fresh cow in 
winter. I am glad I can give the Senator from Illinois, who, I 
know, lives in the big city of Chicago 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am not from Chicago; I live down among 
the farmers, just as the Senator does. 

Mr. NELSON. I am glad that I can inform the Senator that 
in winter a fresh cow will make very much the same butter 
as an old cow will in the summer on grass. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN, I wish to say to the Senator that I live down 
among the farmers, as he does, and I know both those who raise 
beef for the market and those who are engaged in the production 
of butter or selling the product to the dairy people. They are 
not opposing present conditions in the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no doubt the Senator in his early days 

lived among farmers and on the farm, but in later days I fear 
he has lived too near the shadow of the packers. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I do not blame the Senator. I have lived 
at lunch counters for 20 years of my life, and that is one reason 
why, when butterine is manufactured, I want it as good as it 
can be made. I said to the Senator that I did not know the 
natural color of butter. I do not know it unless the latitude, the 
time of the year, and the habitat of the cow are specified. All 
of those considerations enter into the color of the product. The 
suggestion by the Senator that I am under the shadow of the 
packers is gratuitous and unworthy of his usual sense of fair- 
ness, They have had no communication with me, directly or in- 
directly, on this or any other subject. They are citizens of this 
country, a part of my constituents, and I am glad of it. 

The color you have in your mind, and that we all have, is an 
ideal color. It is the June shade, made by the cow browsing out 
in the pasture on Kentucky blue grass, or some place where she 
has natural food. That kind of butter is the kind we all dream 
of and hope for. It is the kind we seldom get. 

I have had some experience with natural butter that is 
unsatisfactory, as I have had with other products, because 
natural butter must be good in order to be palatable. I know 
that the dairies rework butter. I know that they rewash it 
and rechurn it with preservatives and then send it out and sell 
it as reworked butter. They are subject to law, and under 
the regulations of the pure-food law of the country must 
brand and sell it as reworked butter; so that the dairyman is 
subject to the same rules that anybody else is, and properly so. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frem Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 


I do not myself know what the 


Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator from Illinois is a little 
astray in that matter. They make what they call renovated 
butter. There are factories that buy up homemade butter that 
is not very good, melt it, and make it over again. That is sold 
in the market as renovated butter. They have to pay a special 
tax on it. In so far as I know, nobody is deceived in that re- 
spect. It is real butter, only it is worked over again, melted, 
and cream and fresh milk added to it, so it is greatly improved; 
but still it is nothing but butter—butter from the cow. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is cow butter; that is true; but it has 
been reworked—* reworked” and “renovated” are identical 
and reworked butter is like somebody else that has been worked. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have listened to this discussion with a great 
deal of interest, but I fear the country will get some misinfor- 
mation unless we go into the matter a little further. If I under- 
stood the Senator from Mississippi correctly, he said there is a 
tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine. That, as I under- 
stand, is not a fact if it is not colored. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is so. 

Mr. GRONNA. There is no tax on oleomargarine in its natu- 
val color. Am I right about that? 

Mr, SHERMAN. It is taxed, I think, at one-fourth of a cent 
a pound. 

Mr. GRONNA. If there is a tax, it is only a nominal one? 

Mr. SHERMAN. A nominal tax. 

Mr. GRONNA. The argument of the Senator from Illinois, of 
whom I am very fond, as he knows, and who is almost always 
right, is not satisfactory to me in all respects. I can not under- 
stand how the consumer of oleomargarine will be benefited by 
allowing the use of peanut butter or peanut oil, because if it 
does not change the color of the oleomargarine I understand it 
will not be subject te the tax. Am I right in that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The oleomargarine will not be subject to 
the tax unless the use of the peanut oil has so changed its color 
that the Internal Revenue Commissioner would hold, under the 
statute, that it had acquired the similitude of butter. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I think we should make that 
very plain. The State from which I come is more and more 
interested every year in dairying. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Illinois that I believe the manufacture of oleomargarine 
is what prevents good dairy butter being sold to the laborer 
in the mine. We have plenty of territory in the United States, 
if an adequate opportunity is given to those who go into the 
industry, to enable them to manufacture genuine butter in 
large enough quantities to make it possible for everybody in this 
country to eat dairy butter. 

I believe the manufacture of these spurious goods is one of 
the grossest injustices to the dairying industry in this country 
that has ever been perpetrated. The Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILLIAus] would make us believe that the manufactured 
article of butterine is a more wholesome article than butter. 
He will not make that argument to one who knows what are 
the ingredients of butter. He may make it in the Senate of 
the United States, but I say he will not care to make it to 
a chemist or one who knows the real value of the two articles 
of food. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from 
Illinois allow me to make a statement to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In the early part of the 
session we had before our committee an expert from the Agri- 
cultural Department, and there came up the question as to 
this very tax on oleomargarine. A question was put to him 
which is now incorporated in the hearings before the committee 
charged with investigating the cost of living. He stated that 
oleomargarine, when properly colored with the extract of car- 
rots, giving it the yellow butter color, was just as wholesome, 
just as nutritious, just as palatable, and that as to the content 
of butter fat it was as rich or richer than genuine butter. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, Mr. President; but he did not state 
that it was a more wholesome article than butter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. He stated that it was just 
as wholesome. 

Mr. GRONNA. At no place in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House will the Senator from South 
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Carolina find that Dr. Wiley said that oleomargarine was a 
more wholesome article than butter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. He did not say it was more 
wholesome, but he said it was just as wholesome. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am simply speaking with reference to the 
claim made by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrams] 
that oleomargarime is a more wholesome article of food. I 
say that in no argument made by anyone before any Committee 
on Agriculture will you find the statement made that oleomar- 
garine is a more wholesome article of food than butter. I well 
know, however, that the people of the South for 25 years or 
more have tried to invade the dairying industry, and to impose 
upon it an article that would come in direct competition with 
it. We who produce butter have no objection to your producing 
oleomargarine, but we do not want you to say it is butter, 
because it is not. $ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
further yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will permit 
me, in reply to that I will say that there are millions of people, 
not only in the South, but elsewhere, who are entitled to have 
a substitute which, according to experts, is as wholesome, as 
palatable, and as nutritious as butter itself. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will allow me to reply to that, 
we have no objection whatever to that, but we say you have no 
right to call it butter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Under our pure-food law 
the contents of it must be known. All persons know the name 
“oleomargarine.” They know practically what it contains and 
how it serves as u substitute for butter. The argument I 
should make if I were to address myself to the subject would 
be that the 10-cent tax is a direct imposition of an internal- 
revenue tax, not for the purpose of collecting revenue, but for 
the purpose of protecting an industry which makes an article 
for which there is a substitute in the by-product of another 
industry. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr, GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me, may I ask 
my friend from South Carolina who is the producer of oleomar- 
garine? Is not the manufacture of oleomargarine controlled by 
certain large factories? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In answer to that question, 
I think the argument of the party to which the Senator belongs 
has always been that the only hope we have of having things 
properly adjusted in this country through the operation of pro- 
tection is by encouraging competition. If the manufacturers of 
oleomargarine can put on the market a substitute for butter, 
which in all essentials is as good as butter, why should the 
people be mulcted in this large sum and denied this food prod- 
uct for the sake of a few men who raise cows? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr, GRONNA. I think the Senator from South Carolina will 
not say, and I know if he does say it he will regret it when he 
reads it in the Recorp, that there are only a few men engaged 
in raising cows in this country. He knows as well as I do that 
there are some 30,000,000 or 35,000,000 people in this country 
who are interested in the industry of raising cows. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Illinois will permit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Hli- 
nois yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am not going to discuss 
how many cows there are in this country, but I am surrounded 
by a host of witnesses who know that something is wrong 
with the price of butter. It has risen to a point where it is 
almost prohibitive to the average man, to the common people. 

I want to say to the Senator from North Dakota that we 
should not have any quarrel about this matter, because I 
think the chemists are largely right. I can take cottonseed 
meal and cottonseed hulls and feed them to a cow, and milk 
her, and then churn the product of cottonseed hulls and cotton- 
seed meal and make butter, but if I can find a process by which 
I can run the same ingredients through a machine instead of 

g them through the cow, why should I not be allowed to 
it, if I can do it cheaper? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I have only a few words more to say, and 
then I will close, with apologies to the Senator from North 


Carolina. I did not anticipate that this discussion would take 
so long. I will then yield for the purpose of promoting the 
disposition of the bill. 

I wish to say to the Senator from North Dakota that he 
wholly misunderstands the purport of the proposed amendment. 
It is not an attack on the farmer, on the dairyman, or upon the 
man who handles the dairy product. But the fact remains, just 
as the Senator from South Carolina says, that the price of but- 
ter has risen until the average wage earner in a city can not 
buy it. He must either use something as a substitute or do 
without it. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding, let me quote 
from the Statistical Abstract for 1912, which is the latest 
available information on the subject. The total quantity of but- 
ter produced in 1911 can only be estimated. In 1910 the total 
quantity of butter produced in the United States was, in round 
numbers, 1,619,000,000 pounds. That must feed the whole of 
our 95,000,000 or 96,000,000 people. The total production of oleo- 
margarine for the same year was 126,000,000 pounds. The 126,- 
000,000 pounds could not depopulate the dairies or the farms of 
milk-producing cows. One hundred and twenty-six million 
pounds is the total production of oleomargarine for the year 
1912. The figures are available here for that year. 

In other words, the total annual butter production of the coun- 
try amounts to 1,619,000,000 pounds. ‘That is all that is avail- 
able for what are practically now 100,000,000 people, 16 pounds 
per head, inelzämg men, women, and children, per year. 

Hundreds and thousands of my constituents are engaged in 
the dairy business. I am not talking unadvisedly on this sub- 
ject. I know their feelings. They feel just as strongly on the 
subject as the Senator from North Dakota does. But they are 
now producing, everywhere in the western country, every pos- 
sible pail of milk and every possible pound of butter. With all 
that production of 1,619,000,000 pounds the price of genuine 
butter has steadily risen until with the mine worker, the shop- 
man, the locomotive engineer, and the brakeman, butter is on 
the prohibited list, because it sells for from 40 to 60 cents a 
pound in the city where he has his home. With him it is a 
question of giving this substitute, a part of this 126,000,000 
pounds, to his children, or doing without anything. 

I now yield the floor to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have now been discuss- 
ing this item about an hour and a half. I move to lay on the 
table it amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loben]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simons] to lay, 
on the table the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper] to paragraph 46. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. The Senator from Massachusetts is out of the Chamber, 
and I know he desires a record yote on his motion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Martine, N. J Simmons 
Bacon re rris Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Gronna oO" Smith, Md. 
Borah Hollis Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Bradley Hughes Smoot 
rady James Owen Stone 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Page Sutherland 
Bristow . — Ala. Perkins Swanson 
Bryan ones ttman Thomas 
Burton Kenyon Poindexter ‘Thompson 
Catron Kern Pomerene Tillman 
Chamberlain La Follette R Townsen 
Chilton Lane Saulsbury Vardaman 
ef Lea Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Sheppard Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Lippitt Sherman Wee 
Cummins ge Shields Williams 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shively Works 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to state that the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON} and the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont] are unavoidably detained from the Cham- 
ber. I shall allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

The question is on the adoption of the motion of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Summons] to lay on the table the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lobe], on which the yeas and nays have been demanded. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. BURLEIGH’sS name was called). 
I desire to announce that the junior Senator from Maine IMr. 
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BusgterH] is detained by protracted illness and hence is not 
present. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Jackson], which I transfer to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Suru] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone]. In the absence of that Senator I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CULBERSON’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CUrnrasox!] is necessarily 
absent. He has a general pair with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. PAGE (when Mr. DHHNGHAAt's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. DILLINGHAM] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Snargor kl. I 
desire this announcement to stand for all votes to-day. 

Mr, GRONNA (when Mr. McCumser’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. McCumBer] was ex- 
pected to return to the city either to-day or Monday, but due 
to the fact that his daughter is ill with typhoid fever at Detroit 
Lake, Minn., where the family is at present, it is not known 
when he can return. I wish to state that my colleague is 
paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newxanps]. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator 
from Ulinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. If I were 
permitted to vote, I should vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 
Mr. HUGHES (when the name of Mr. SMITH of Arizona was 
called). The senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. SamrH] is nec- 
essarily absent from the Chamber on public business. He is 
paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. The 
senior Senator from Arizona requested me to make this an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 

ir with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I 
sips that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, HITCH- 
cock] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] and 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I desire to state that my col- 
league [Mr. BANKHEAD] is paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. My colleague is temporarily absent on 
public business. He would vote “yea” if present. 

Mr, BACON (after haying voted in the affirmative). I am 
informed that the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
has not voted, and as I have a general pair with him I with- 
draw my vote. 8 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
LEAN] voted? 

— The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator. In his ab- 
sence I will refrain from voting. If I were at liberty to vote I 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced —yeas 47, nays 22, as follows: 


I have a general 


YEAS—47. 
Ashurst ughes Overman Smith, 
rah ames wen Smith, S. 
ry Johnson, Me. 1 Stone 
hamberlain Johnston, Ala, Poindexter Swanson 
Iton Jones Pomerene Thomas 
pp Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
arke, Ark, Kern Reed Thornton 
inmmins Lane Sheppard Ulman 
etcher Lea Shields Sf arena 
re Martin, Va. Shively ‘alsh 
ronna Martine, N. J. Simmons Williams 
Hollis O'Gorman Smith, Ga, 
NAYS—22, 
Bradley Clark, Wyo. Oliver Townsend 
t d linget Warren 
f randegee Follette Per eeks 
‘Bristow Lippitt h Works 
rton moot 
tron Norris utherland 
NOT VOTING—27. 
con du Pont Saulsbury 
vers 
t fees elson 5 
} t ewlands th, 
wi a ose — 
i son ling 
McCumber 


So Mr. Loper’s amendment was laid on the table. 3 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina made his motion to lay the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts on the table before I had an opportunity to 
address myself to that particular provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator if I had known 
that, I would not have made the motion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I thought it must have been an inadvert- 
ence, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
before I made it, that I thought probably it had had enough dis- 
cussion, and I did not know of anyone else who probably would 
want to prolong the discussion. I made the motion to save time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understood the Senator to say he wanted 
to make the motion for the purpose of closing debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not particularly for that purpose. If I 
had known that any Senator desired to speak, I should not have 
made the motion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am not yery familiar with 
peanut butter. I have learned more about it this afternoon 
than I ever knew before. But I should like to state now what 
I have learned from the discussion that has already taken place. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson], who has charge of 
the schedule, stated that this duty was levied for the purpose of 
revenue. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarp] favored the 
provision because he said practically that it would prevent im- 
portation and therefore would be in the interest of the butter 
makers of the United States. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] has shown quite conclusively to me that if this prod- 
uct is shut out, other substitute products will be used in its 
place, and no one has attempted to answer that statement. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] has shown from 
the record presented by the committee that the importations of 
peanut oil have been reduced from 3,284,000 gallons in 1910 
gradually down to 878,000 gallons in 1912, and the estimate of 
the committee is that there will be imported 600,000 gallons dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. 

The statement of the Senator from Massachusetts has been 
undisputed that, owing to the high price of this oil, practically 
approximating the value of olive oil, there will be no amount 
imported next year. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has also stated another thing 
to which no answer has been attempted, namely, that this item 
is not introduced into the bill for the purpose of producing reye- 
nue, but it is introduced for the purpose of protecting a substi- 
tute product, namely, cottonseed oil. That argument has not 
been answered, and I do not believe it is possible to answer it. 

So far as I am concerned, if it is necessary to establish a great 
American industry to impose a duty upon its product, I want 
to do it directly, but not under the guise of producing revenue 
do I want to impose a duty for the purpose of protecting a south- 
ern product. 

So, Mr. President, the sum of the arguments that have been 
presented thus far have led me to this conclusion, and there has 
been no attempt to answer the statements which have been 
made. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I do not know whether anyone 
has attempted to answer the statement of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I do not know that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts made the statement quoted by the Senator from Michi- 
gan. If he said that the duty upon peanut oil would force the 
use of olive oil, then he is making an incorrect statement, be- 
cause the value of olive oil is nearly double that of peanut oil, 
and the duty on it is a great deal more than the duty on pea- 
nut oil. è 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not know what statement 
my colleague [Mr. Lopce] made in that respect, but I have a 
letter from importers of oil, who are doing business in Boston, 
which states: 

It is used in woolen and other manufacturing. Proposed rate will 
more than cover the difference in price and will anapi mean that its 
importation will cease. We import on an average 5,00 rels a year— 

That would be substantially 25 per cent of all that will be 
imported under the proposed law— 

1 5 
TTC 
A mpel an 55 ty this 5 e 12 bay elie RA 
at a higher cost, simply adding to the cost of manufacture. 7 =e 

And in another place the letter says that for use commercially 
it has been imported in competition with olive oil when the 

rices of olive oil have been prohibitive. That would seem to 
dicate that olive oil was not selling at twice the price of 
peanut oil, but that they were selling at substantially the 
gar HUG The Senat et the Trea: fi 
w% 8 e Senator can 
for himself. The Treasury figures show the 8 import 
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value of peanut oil and olive oil, and that olive oil is nearly 
twice the price of peanut oil. 

Mr. WEEKS. The letter is written by people of the highest 
standing, and I have no reason to doubt the statement which I 
have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading. 

The Secretary continued the reading, on page 11, line 15, as 
follows: 

Hempseed oil, 3 cents per llon; almond oil, sweet, 5 cents per 
pound ; sesame or sesamum s or bean oil, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. BURTON. I move to strike out from lines 16 and 17, 
beginning with the word “almond” and ending with the word 
pounds,“ the words “almond oil, sweet, 5 cents per pound; 
sesame or sesamum seed or bean oil, 1 cent per pound.” 

Both of these are now on the free list. The almond oil has 
been produced in a very limited quantity in this country, but 
the industry has not developed. There has been some promise 
of domestic production of sesame oil, but it has not been en- 
couraged. Both these articles are used in medicinal compounds. 
Sesame oil is used in the making of soap also. I submit that 
these are utterly injudicious duties. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio to strike out, on 
page 11, after the word “ gallon,” in line 16, down to and includ- 
ing the word “ pound” in line 17. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SsurH] to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Making the 
identical announcement that I made upon the last roll call, I 
yote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEA (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Livpitr] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. LEA. I have a pair with the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, and I withdraw my vote. If I were at liberty to vote 
I would vote “nay.” 

Mr, CHILTON. I transfer my general pair to the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. SMITH], who is necessarily detained from 
the Senate on business of the Senate, and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I wish to state that my colleague 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] is absent on public business, and is paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. If my col- 
league were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a pair with the junior. Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Surru!] is absent from the Chamber this afternoon on im- 
portant business. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 

Bradley Crawford Nelson Sutherland 
Brady Cummins Norris Townsend 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver arren 
Bristow Gronna Page Weeks 
Burton Jones Perkins Works 
Catron Kenyon Sherman 
Clapp La Follette Smoot 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Sterling 

: NAYS—42, 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Pomerene Stone 
Bacon Johnston, Ala. Ransdell Swanson 
Borah Kern eed Thomas 
Bryan Lane ee ompson 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Sheppa: Thornton 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Shields Iman 
Clarke, Ark. O’Gorman Shively Vardaman 
Fletcher Overman Simmons Walsh 
Hollis Owen Smith, Ga. Williams 
Hughes Pittman Smith, Md. 

ames Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
NOT VOTING - 25. 
Bankhead Goff McCumber Shafroth 
Burleigh Gore McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Colt Hitchcock Myers Smith, Mich, 
Culberson Jackson Newlands Stephenson 
Dillingham Lea Penrose 
du Pont Lewis Robinson 
1 Lippitt Root 


So Mr. Burron’s amendment was rejected. 
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The next amendment of the Committee en Finance was, on 
page 11, line 18, after the numerals “20,” to strike out “per 
8 ad yalorem” and insert “cents per gallon,” so as to 
read: 

Olive oil, not specially provided for in this section, 20 cents per 
gallon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The remainder of paragraph 46 was read, as follows: 

Olive oil, in bottles, jars, kegs, tins, or other packages having a 
VC 
provided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem. Ran z 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to offer two amend- 
ments to this clause in the paragraph, and in order to save time, 
which seems to be highly valued in this body, if there is no 
objection, I will incorporate them in one so as to take but one 
vote upon them. 

I move to strike out “20” in line 18 and to insert in lieu 
thereof “40,” and in line 21 I move to strike out “30” and to 
insert 50.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from California will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 11, line 18, paragraph 46, after the 
word “section,” it is proposed to strike out “20” and to in- 
sert “40,” and in line 21, before the word “ cents,” it is proposed 
to strike out “30” and to insert 50.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California will 
be submitted as a single proposition. The Chair hears none. 
The question is on the adoption of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the effect of this paragraph of 
the bill as it relates to olive oil will be to reduce the duty on 
Olive oil in packages of 5 gallons and over from 40 cents per 
gallon to 20 cents, and to reduce the duty on olive oil in pack- 
ages of less than 5 gallons from 50 cents to 30 cents per gallon. 

I endeavored to show in some remarks that I had the honor 
to submit to the Senate yesterday that this reduced tariff would 
afford no protection to the olive-oil manufacturers in my State. 
If the reduction is placed upon other grounds, and this duty is 
not intended to protect the industry, it is idle for me to take 
up the time of the Senate in discussing the question. I there- 
fore ask the Senator in charge of this schedule of the bill 
whether it was understood by the committee that this reduced 
duty of 20 cents per gallon would adequately protect the in- 
dustry in my State, or elsewhere in this country, or whether 
the question of revenue was considered and taken into account 
by the committee or by the Democratic caucus. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The information before the com- 
mittee, Mr. President, was that the consumption in this coun- 
try is about 10,000,000 gallons yearly, and that the greater part 
of it is imported. I think the testimony was that somewhere 
about 800,000 gallons was produced in the State of California, 
a very small part of the consumption in this country. In keep- 
ing with the other reductions in the bill the committee has 
reduced the duty upon olive oil as here recommended. 
` Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I submit that the Senator from 
Maine has not answered my question as to whether it was in- 
tended or expected that this reduced duty would protect the 
industry in my State, or whether the duty was reduced upon 
other grounds and for other reasons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have already stated to the Sena- 
tor that the production in this country seemed to be a small 
amount as compared with the consumption in the country, and 
that the duty fixed here is about the average in this schedule. 
The average in the whole schedule is not 20 per cent; and it 
seemed to the committee that the duty was sufficient. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator again state the maxi- 
mum consumption? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is about 10,000,000 gallons 
yearly. 

Mr. WORKS. Then, I take it, Mr. President, although I have 
not yet received a direct answer to my question, that the ques- 
tion of protection was not taken into account at all. I think 
I have shown quite conclusively by what I have already stated 
upon the subject and the data that I have furnished that it 
would not protect the industry in my State. If this tariff is to 
be reduced as here proposed, I certainly want the people of Cali- 
fornia to know why. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from California permit 
me just a word? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. j 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON], 
as I understood him, said that the annual consumption of this 
article is 10,000,000 gallons, and yet there seems to have been 
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only 3,600,000 gallons imported last year. That would seem 
to indicate that there is a very large production in this coun- 
try now, unless I read the figures incorrectly; and that is the 
way it is stated in the Tariff Handbook. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is something more than that. 
Of both kinds of oil the consumption is about 5,000,000 gallons, 
as given in the handbook; but I stated that the evidence before 
the committee was that the consumption was about 10,000,000 
gallons. In the handbook the importation of both kinds is 
stated as having been 5,000,000 gallons in 1912—about 3,000,000 
gallons of one kind and 1,700,000 gallons of the other. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
whether it is understood by him and his committee that this 
reduction would increase the revenue to the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. As I have already stated, the large 
consumption of the article in the Eastern States, where it is 
particularly largely used by the poorer people—the laboring 
people—led the committee to recommend this reduction. A duty 
‘of 20 per cent on the article seemed to the committee to be a 
duty which ought sufficiently to protect a domestic industry and 
at the same time not impose any unnecessary tax upon an 
article of food used, as is this, by the laboring people. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator has not yet answered 
my question. I assume that he does not desire to avoid an 
answer. My question was a yery simple one, as to whether 
he understood this duty would increase the revenue to the 
Government. 

- Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is estimated that by the reduc- 
tion the revenue will be increased, I think. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator will find by the estimates 
to the contrary. The estimates show that it will result in a loss 
of revenue to the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I find that though the importa- 
tions might be increased the Senator is correct that the duties 
collected would be somewhat less. 

Mr. WORKS. Now, Mr. President, in view of what has been 
said by the Senator from Maine as to conditions, I have ex- 
tracted from a more detailed account of conditions the figures 
relating to that subject, which I should like read by the 
Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

OLIVE OIL. 


5 eduction proposed? 20 cena per gallon 
uction pro; A cen on. 
Ninety per cent oil sold to consumer m United States is in small 


Ave sell price per bottle or can, 80 cents. 
Reduction of cents per gallon would be 34 cents per bottle. 
Imported in United States during year ending June 30, 1912, 3,050,- 
22.98 gallons, valued at $4,335, ; duty paid on it, '$1,525,161.58, 
aina of $1.42 per gallon. This was in packages containing less than 


ons. 

Kiso im 1,709,923.67 gallons, valued at $1,729,491; duty paid, 
3 5 a value of $1.01 per gallon. This was in packages larger 
an allons, 

Also imported 702,565 gallons denatured oll; no duty. 

Under tariff tection of 1908, 6,000 acres planted to olives, makin, 
total acreage State 18,000 acres, from which la secured at presen 
8,000 tons for oil and 4, tons for pickles, a total of 12,000 tons. 

Four years ago average net Income was $17; this year average net 
income is $36.88 an acre. 

In 1908 olive T of California represented $4,500,000; to-day 
it represents over $7. „000. 

There is in California to-day available for olive trees 375,000 acres. 

Total cost e nage delivering olives in Europe to the factories 
rarely exceeds $7 per „ while cost in United States is seldom under 


$20 per ton. 
Labor in Europe, including field, manufacturing, office, is 81.04 per 


day. 

In California, including some help as mentioned above, it is $2.47 

er day. 
* “Average cost California oll in tanks is $1.85 per gallon, 

Average selling price, T 

Manufacturer’s profit, 15 cents a gallon. 

FREIGHT. 

Fore oil laid down in New York or Chicago, 73 cen 
eoeta rate delivered any point from Denver Art. 18 pring ganon. 
What is known as the Northwest, through Montana and Idaho, from 18 
to 20 cents a gallon. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in that connection I also desire 
to read a short extract from a showing that was made before 
the committee having the bill in charge, which is as follows: 

The pro reducti ft 20 ts il 
wil in no way reduce the’ cost Of olive il 20 the Gasim Te fh 
reason: Ninety per cent of the olive oil sold to the consumer in the 
United States is sold in bottles and small cans called sixes (6 to the 


Jon), and contain 20 ounces of oil each. The ave 
fi the United States is 80 cents per can or bottle. 5 ES 
ce pe: 8 


his pan which profit is small enough at the present time. 
would he make a 76$-cent 1 a 

0! uction on an average annual import 
of 4,000,000 gallons, or $800,000, would go to the hae om alone, na 
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the Government would lose this revenue and not help the consumer and 
work a very serious hardship on the olive-oil industry of California. 
A 20 cents per gallon reduction on 4,000,000 gallons would be a fine 
paan for the importer and absolutely of no benefit to the consumer. 

importers’ argument has been that a 20-cent reduction would in- 
crease the sale and thereby increase the revenue. If you will follow 
the European markets yo will find that all of the olive oil being manu- 
factured is readily sold and that each year the supply is far below the 
demand, and especially sa om the better grades of oil which come in 
competition with the California products. 


In addition to that, Mr. President, without taking up the time 
of the Senate by their reading, I desire to submit a couple more 
letters bearing upon this question, in order to make my case on 
the record, and have them printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
such will be the order. The Chair hears none. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


Los ANGELES, February 15, 1912. 
Senator Joux D. WORKS, 
Washington, D. C. 8 
Dear Sin: We sent you last night a night letter arding the pro- 
posed attack on the olive industry of this State. iy 
Three or four years ago this same question came up regarding the 
tariff on oil and olives, and at that time strong efforts were made b 
eastern representatives and importers of foreign olives and olive olf 
to throttle this industry. While slight changes were made, no material 
chance was given the industry at that time. It remained practically 
all mechanical oil that was coming 


llon profit. 
The strong European competition has forced him to sell tis —.— oil 


grower. 

The average price paid to the grower during the past five years for 
what are permed “oll olives” has been $20 per ton = the trian This 
ear a little more has been paid, possi $25, but it is safe to figure 
$20 as the — eya price for oil olives on the trees. It costs the manu- 
acturer from $18 to $25 7 — these olives. At $20 on the trees for 
the grower means that the $8 reduction per ton in the tariff taken from 
age 
nere, and they have not ce ener more up to the present time; that is, 


taken from 1 acre 2 tons of oll fruit, so that taking the outside limi 
2 tons, $40 on the trees, out of which must come 8 per tom, or ne 


say that the actual ani providing this tariff went into eff on an 
be $7.50 to $15, according to the yield of oil 

frnit. This reduction which they mang tor gt making virtua means 
both oil and pickles, as they will 


If we pay the growers $25 a ton on the trees, it 20 to pick it 
and freight, wh Roo: It costs $10 a ton to handle it in 
the house, making a total of . If we get 40 gallons to the ton, this 


would mean $1.50 for the oil (raw). This oll has to be carried one year 


lifornia olive oll to the manufacturer $1.80 per gallon. This cost 
is figured extremely low, and I believe that 85 cent of 
State of California fs not manufactured for — 5 
under present conditions. You see that the reduction of 20 cents a 


figured 
jobbers’ profit, and retailers’ profit. The jobbers’ profit is enerally 
per cent, and the retailers’ profit is 25 — cent, or 3 40 per cent; 
tha 55 present e it is Inadequate 
We have been able under the present protection to figure our cost 
made a small profit and increased the interest and knie in the aie 
industry, but under this contemplated reduction I don’t think that a 
manufacturer in the State would attempt to press olives into oil unless 
this tariff reduction fell entirely on the grower, which he ean not under 
any consideration stand. 
Yours, very truly, AMERICAN OLIVE Co., 
W. O. Jonxsox, Manager. 
Los ANGELES, March 13, 1912. 
Senator Jonx D. Works, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: The consensus of opinion of the growers, as well as the 
manufacturers, is that the chemical bill, whieh includes olive oil, will 
not pass the Senate and that they are as ably represented there by. 
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our Senators from California, with all the knowledge that they have 
ae . — without a needless expense of a representative going to 

Vashington. 

Of course, you thoroughly understand that while the writer has taken 
a great deal of interest in this as a manufacturer, the wer is the 
one most vitally interested and the one upon whom all the hardships 
will fall. The packer or manufacturer, as — know. will always pro- 
tect himself, as he will not purchase the fruit unless it can be pur- 
chased at a price upon which he can make a profit. 

No doubt the various Interests here have written you fully regarding 
the serious condition that this reduction in tariff will put the olive 
industry of this State in. They might just as well e the entire 
duty off of olive oil as to take off approximately 20 cents a gallon. 
A total reduction is the only way that any cheaper price would get to 
the consumer, for 20 cents a gallon will not any way affect the 

rice to the consumer. Ninety per cent of. the olive oil sold in the 
Jnited States is sold in small packages, the base of which is sixes— 
meaning six bottles to the gallon. e average price to the consumer 
is 90 cents to $1 per bottle. The reduction in tariff, therefore, means 
a cut of 33 cents on each bottle of oil. On the face of it it is plain 
to be seen who wants the profits. It is the importers and brokers, 
You know and I know that olive oil would not be sold at 85 cents a 
bottle because the duty was reduced 33 cents a bottle, as the importer 
or jobber is not going to lose 14 cents a bottle. You also know that 
they would not make a retail price of S64 cents a bottle. This whole 
matter of tariff on olive oil is not a uction to reduce the cost of 
living, neither, as some of our Congressmen stated, is olive oll a poor 
man’s food. The whole Lae geoctnng is to put more money into the 
pockets of the importers and brokers of olive ofl in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and New York; and the putting of this 20 cents a lon into 
the pockets of the above-named gentlemen takes away from the 

wer $8 a ton, or, in other words, will virtually annihilate the olive 
ndustry of this State, which is what our importers are after. 

Ten years ago less than 100,000 gallons of olive oil were manufac- 
tured in this State, In 1912 there will be over 500,000 gallons of oil 
manufactured in this State. Five hundred thousand gallons of oll 
means approximately 15,000 tons of fruit, or a clean, clear case of 
$120,000, at $8 a ton, out of the pockets of the growers to give to the 
importers and brokers of olive oil, a profit of lange at 0 
gallon on 6,000,000 gallons of oil imported each year into the United 
States. This in a very few words is absolutely what the reduction in 
tariff on olive oil means in California, and if you will investigate the 
facts and figures you will find that these statements are pretty nearly 


cents a 


correct. 
‘Trusting that your interests are our Interests in this matter, we beg 
to remain, 
Yours, very truly, 
AMERICAN OLIVE Co. 
W. O. JOHNSON, 


— 


Los ANGELES, CAL., February 19, 1912. 
Hon. Joux D. WORKS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We have notic with regret, from the Associated Press 
dispatches that the Finance Committee have pro a reduction of 
duty upon olive oil of about 20 cents per gallon, and in this regard we 
wish to impress upon you the unreasonableness of this contemplated 
action. Up until a few years ago there was no increase in olive acreage 
on account of the fact that it was not profitable to the Gowers, but on 
the other hand a great many acres of olives that had previously 
planted were grubbed out so that the land might be available for other 
products that would give them a living. 

During the last three or four eae the conditions have been some- 
what improved, and in view of this encoaragement there 
present time, preparations bel: made for planting out an additional 
acreage, but if this contemplated reduction in the duty should be passed 
and become a law, it will, no doubt, give the industry another setback, 
from which it will take a long time to recover. The present duty upon 
olive ofl really is not sufficient to cover the difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. We mopy make this statement because 
it is a fact, although we are not asking for an increase in the duty, 
and, in order to demonstrate to you with some actual figures the differ- 
ence in cost, we want to quote from a report which we received from 
the consul general at Constantinople, Mr. ward H. Ozmun, dated in 
1908, in which he says: 

“The cost of wages for adults range from 24 cents to 28 cents per 
diem, and each person can ganer about 60 okes of olives a day. e 
hire of a horse or mule per costs 40 cents, and each animal will, or 
rather ought, to carry about okes of fruit per diem. This, together 
with the price paid for 8 the olives, and other sundry expenses, 
such as mending baskets, etc., brings the total cost of harve: g to 
about 7 paras the oke, or $5.55 per ton.” 

You will see that Mr. Ozmun has pore into detail in figuring this 
cost, and we have no doubt but what he is practically correct. In his 
consular district there are 6,000,000 trees, which means a vast amount 
of olive oil. In making a comparison of cost we can not do the work 
for which they pay $5.55 per ton in this country for less than $22 to 
$25 per ton, It is reasonable to presume that the same difference in 

t that prevails in the gathering of the fruit would exist in the tak- 
ng care of the trees and manufacturing the oil, and such being the case 
‘ou can readily see that the present duty is not sufficient to cover the 

ditterence in cost of production. i 

We have in California and Arizona a vast area of acreage that is 
suitable for the growing of olives, and we can not understand why it is 
not fair to allow us the privilege of building up this infant industry 
to the extent of the available resources in acreage, instead of reducing 
the duty and allowing the industry to be squelched with the foreign 
products produced by a cheap labor. 

No doubt you fully realize the importance of retaining the tariff upon 
the olive ott as it exists at present, and would like to have you call 
upon us for any information that we may be able to give you relative 
to the industry for your use in opposing the reduction, and we will 
gladly use our utmost efforts In a conscientious manner to secure for 
you any data available. We believe that if a majority of the Senators 
fre made fully acquainted with the actual conditions they will readily 
sec the necessity of protecting this infant agricultural industry, at 
least, until such time as the available acreage has been planted out and 
reached the age of production. 

Believing you will defend our industry to the fullest extent of your 
ability, we beg to remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 


Los ANGELES OLIVE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
FRANK SIMOXDS, Secretary. 
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Mr. WORKS. Now, Mr. President, we in California pride 
ourselves on the fact that we produce the finest and purest 
olive oil produced anywhere in the world. The olive oil that 
is produced there is noted for its purity and high quality. It 
seems to me to be a great misfortune that an enterprise of that 
kind which has been built up in my State should be destroyed 
by the reduction of the tariff, as is here proposed. 

This bill, however, does not stop at the reduction of the tariff 
upon olive oil, but further along proposes to reduce the tariff 
on the olives themselves, striking not only the manufacturer 
of olive oil, but the grower of the olives. The result of it, 
in my judgment, will be that the industry will be crippled, at 
least, for years to come; its advancement will be retarded, and 
the probability is, as the figures show, that it will result in its 
absolute destruction. 

a President, I ask for a yea-and-nay yote upon the amend- 
men 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from California 
[Mr. Works], on which the yeas and nays are demandled. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to ask a further 
question of the Senator from Maine. I understood the Senator 
to say that there were 9,000,000 gallons of olive oil consumed 
in this country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That was the testimony given be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. According to the Tariff Handbook, fur- 
nished by the majority, there were imported in 1912 3,050,323. 
gallons of olive oil in bottles, and of all other olive oil not 
specially provided for, 1,709,924 gallons, making a total of 
4,760,247 gallons. That seems to show that we are producing 
in this country 4,239,753 gallons, which is the difference between 
4,760,247 gallons and 9,000,000 gallons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do not think those figures can 
be correct, because I think it is not claimed that the production 
in California is more than a million gallons, and I understand 
there is no other production of olive oil in this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, the figures as given in the hand- 
book are manifestly wrong. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think perhaps the discrepancy in the figures 
may be explained by the practice of selling other oils as olive 
oil. Admixtures of various oils are sold as olive oil. I think, 
perhaps, that will explain the discrepancy in the figures. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, my attention was attracted to this 
apparently very large production in this country, which did not 
seem to correspond with the amount given by the Senator from 
Maine; but I assume that there must be a mistake. 

I will ask the Senator from California now if there is any- 
thing in a suggestion which has been made to me more than 
once, that cottonseed oil is being exported from this country to 
European countries, where foreign labels are placed upon it and 
it is then sent back here as olive oil, just as California wine has 
to some extent been exported to France and has come back 
here with French labels? 

Mr. WORKS. No; if there is anything of that kind done I 
have no knowledge of it Whatever. As I said a while ago, we 
in California pride ourselves on the fact that we make a pure 
olive oil; and I am quite certain that there is no truth in that 
assertion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not impute anything to California; 
but it has been stated to me that certain enterprising men have 
engaged in that business. I know nothing about it myself. i 

Mr. WORKS. If that be true, I will say to the Senator that 
I haye no knowledge of it and never before heard of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In connection with the question just asked, 
a moment ago some Senator said that we had put a tax on 
peanut oil with the idea of protecting cottonseed oil. 

Mr. WORKS. I am not able to hear what the Senator from 
Mississippi is saying. x 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said that a moment ago some Senator 
charged or insinuated that there had been a tax put upon pea- 
nut oil with a view of protecting cottonseed oil. I want to 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact that we have re- 
duced the duty on olive oil, which really does come in com- 
petition with cottonseed oil. 

In connection with the question which the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has asked, it is true that a 
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good deal of cottonseed oil, mixed with enough olive oil to give 
it a flavor, is sold as olive oil. There is no doubt about that; 
and the discrepancy in these figures, I imagine, is explainable 
because of that fact. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the way, before the Senator proceeds, I 
want to say that the best quality of cottonseed oil, called “ but- 
ter oil” in the trade, is as pure, as wholesome, and as good as 
any olive oil that ever came from any olive orchard in the 
world. Of course, I do not stand to defend any sort of fraud 
upon the consumer in selling one thing as being another thing, 
but, so far as the healthfulness of the product is concerned, it 
is less apt to have germs in it, does not get rancid so quickly, 
and is a purer vegetable oil than the olive oil itself. There is 
no doubt about the fact, however, that a great deal of fraud is 
perpetrated on the consumer by putting just enough olive oil in 
the best quality of cottonseed oil—which is “butter oil” and 
very rich, very nutritious, and very healthful—to give it the 
flavor of olive oil. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to say that this sort of deception may 
be practiced in Mississippi, but it certainly is not practiced in 
California. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have made no charge that it was prac- 
ticed in California, and I wonder how the Senator from Cali- 
fornia could have arrived at the conclusion that I had made 
such a charge, when he must have known that I knew that there 
was not a gallon of cottonseed oil produced in the State of 
California. I merely said that a lot of cottonseed oil is mixed 
with enough olive oil to give the flavor and is labeled olive oil. 
I did that merely because I thought it was honest politics to 
make that confession, since the Senator from New Hampshire 
had asked the question. How the Senator from California could 
possibly have arrived at the conclusion that there was any 
thrust at him or at California in connection with a product of 
which California does not produce one gallon I can not imagine. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, I will ask the Sen- 
ator from California, as I have always been much interested in 
the advancement of that great State, and especially in the direc- 
tion of fruit raising, what the possibilities of California are 
in this direction? I have seen the olive groves of California 
to some extent, and I will ask if the possibilities are such that, 
if properly protected, the domestic production can be greatly 
increased? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes, Mr. President, it may be greatly in- 
creased; it has been increasing very rapidly, and in the last 
three or four years has increased more than at any other time 
in its history. Some people in my State go to the extent of 
saying that if the industry is properly protected it will exceed 
that of the citrus industry. As has been stated, it has become 
a very important industry in my State, and is one that may grow 
almost without limit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It strikes me, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ator from California, in the most interesting speech he made 
yesterday and in his observations to-day, has pretty clearly 
shown that the duty now proposed will work not only to the 
detriment but to the possible extinction of that great industry 
in California; and I do hope that our Democratic friends, re- 
laxing their determination to carry this bill through as it is, 
will see the justice of the proposal which the Senator from 
California has made, and permit the change in the bill to be 
accomplished. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I understand—and if I am 
not correct I shall be glad to be set right—that the present duty 
is 50 cents a gallon. 

Mr. WORKS. It is 40 and 50 cents per gallon, 3 upon 
whether the olive oil is in large or small packa 


ges. 
Mr. BRISTOW. And the proposed duty in the bill is 30° 


cents? 

Mr. WORKS. And 20 cents. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Thirty and 20 cents. The Senator’s propo- 
sition is to increase the 30-cent duty to 40 cents? 

Mr. 3 The amendment is to increase “20” 
and “ 80 * oe 50. * 

Mr. BRISTOW. To the rates of the present law? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, in reference to the 
statement which I made a few moments ago, I will say that 
I had reference to the testimony given before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives as to the 
consumption of this product. On reference to that testimony, 
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which I have before me, I find the statement has been made 
that the consumption of olive oil in the United States is about 
10,000,000 gallons a year, of which four and a half million gal- 
lons come from Italy, France, and to some extent from Greece. 
California produces about 800,000 gallons. The remainder, less 
than 5,000,000 gallons, sold in this country is a compound oil 
made up of olive oil compounded with cottonseed oil and pea- 
nut oe I was before misled, as I did not read the entire para- 
grap 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maine whether or not the investigation which the committee 
made upon the subject convinced the Senator from Maine that 
the olive industry in California would not be injured by this 
reduction? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that it seemed to the committee and it seemed to me 
that a duty as high as this, being about 20 per cent ad valorem, 
should be sufficient for the industry in California. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then does the Senator answer my 
question by saying that he thinks the industry in California 
would not be injured by this reduction? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do not think it will. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator think that, notwith- 
standing the reduction, the industry will continue to grow in 
the future as it has in the past? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that I am not sufficiently informed in regard to all the 
conditions, nor can I look into the future, to say that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator from Maine think it 
of any consequence that the industry in California should 
grow in the future as it has in the past? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do think that it is of im- 
portance if it is a business that ought to be legitimately en- 
couraged in this country, but it should not become a burden 
upon all the people of the country for the benefit of a very few. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator think, then, that the 
duty ought not to be sufficient to encourage the growth of the 
industry in California? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Not if it has to be an excessive 
duty, which I think the present duty is. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, if I understand the Senator, he 
thinks the present duty is excessive, and he is in favor of re- 
ducing it to the rate proposed in this bill, irrespective of what 
happens to the industry in California? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I can not tell, of course, what 
may happen to the industry in Califgrnia. I will only say 
that, in my opinion, any industry of this kind where, as is the 
ease of those interested in the production of olive oil in Cali- 
fornia, a very few people only are directly benefited by the 
duty. An industry which can not exist in this country without 
a high rate of duty and can not exist upon a rate of duty as 
high as 20 per cent is not one which I believe the Congress of 
the United States or the people of the United States are in- 
terested in encouraging here. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator, then, if I understand him, 
is in favor of reducing this duty, no matter what may happen 
to the industry in California? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I should be very sorry if anything 
should happen to the industry in California. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I know the Senator would be sorry; but 
would the Senator still be in favor of reducing the duty, not- 
withstanding his sorrow upon the subject? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. If it were a burden upon all the 
people of this country, as it is, and added to the cost of an arti- 
cle of necessity, as olive oil is to many of our people, I do not 
believe they should all be taxed for the benefit of a few people 
in California. I would be willing to give them a reasonable pro- 
tection, but not to the extent of the present law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator if he thinks 
that 35 per cent ad valorem on olive oil is an excessive and un- 
warranted duty, which is not justified, while a 42 per cent duty 
on dextrine is a just and proper per cent on that product, for 
which all the people have to pay? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The condition with reference to 
dextrine is entirely different, as was pointed out when we went 
through that matter on yesterday, because the raw material 
used in the manufacture of dextrine bears a tax. That is not 
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true in the case of olive oil, the raw material of which Is not 
taxed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The raw material, being potatoes, is placed 
on the: free list, but the duty on dextrine is maintained at 42 
per cent, and) insisted upon by the Senator from Maine, while 
now he says that a duty of 35 per cent on olive oil is an ex- 
travagant and unwarranted duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. But there is nothing entering into 
the production of olive oil which bears a rate of duty, as is the 
case in the manufacture of dextrine. Dextrine is made from a 
raw material which bears a duty of 1 cent a pound, as the 
Senator knows, while olive oil is not made from any raw mate- 
rial which is taxed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The dextrine that we are discussing is made 
from potatoes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The first process would get starch and the 
second process would get dextrine. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Not at all. It is not made in the 
same factory at all with potato starch, or by the same concerns. 
Potato starch is made in one factory and shipped to another as 
a finished product; and becomes the raw material of the dex- 
trine factory. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then I will ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. In this bill, which he is so ably defending, he places a 
duty of 1 cent a pound on potato starch, which is at the rate of 
57 per cent ad valorem, while now he is complaining bitterly 
of a duty of 35 per cent on olive oil. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That was a reduction of 50 per 
cent from the present law upon potato starch, as large a reduc- 
tion as we have made in the case of olive oil. The duty was a 
cent and a half a pound upon the potato starch and we reduced 
it to a cent à pound. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is the same duty, however. That is, the 
duty on starch is 35 per cent, as fixed by the Senate committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That is a reduction from a cent 
and a half a pound in the present bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is entirely justified on the potato 
starch made from potatoes grown in Maine; but 35 per cent on 
olive oil made from a product of California is an enormous 
duty, if it is imposed, and should be taken off. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It makes but little difference 
where the potatoes were grown. As I said to the Senator 
yesterday, they were the culled potatoes. The farmers of Maine 
would treat with a good deal of humor what the Senator is 
saying about the price of their potatoes, and about their being 
protected, because the little potatoes, the refuse: potatoes, find 
a market at the starch factories, 

In that connection let me eall the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that we took the tariff bill and found certain rates in 


it. If we had commenced to make a new bill, and could have: 
started afresh, we would have been in a different position. But. 


we took the duty as we found it, a cent and a half a pound 
upon potato starch, and made a reduction to a cent a pound. 
We found the duty upon olive oil, and we made a reduction 
there. We made as great a reduction in one case as in the 
other. ‘ 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I simply wanted to ask the Sen- 
ator, then, if it is true that this bill is founded upon the bill 
of 1909, or is it founded upon the business necessities of the 
country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In my opinion, it is founded a good 
deal upon conditions as we found them and existing duties 
under which business had been built up, which had to be taken 
into consideration and were taken into consideration, and it 
seems to me wisely so. We were not constructing a bill from 
the ground up. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator believe it is 
well to justify a wrong rate in this bill because of a. wrong 
rate in a former bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do not make that argument; 
but I say we found existing conditions depending upon. legis- 
lation and upon a tariff bill. Those conditions had to be taken 
into consideration, and wisely so, in attempting to frame a 
new bill and making modifications of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Did the Senator's committee care- 
fully investigate the conditions relating to the olive-oil indus- 
try in California? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We investigated them as carefully 
as we had time to investigate them. I presume no committee 
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could make the careful investigation which the Senator, per- 


haps, has in mind. So far as I am concerned. I do not claim 


that we were able to de so. There were some letters and briefs 


at shed us, and we gave such consideration as we could to the 
matter: 

I think I should be the last Senator to stand here in this 
presence and claim that I had special, intimate knowledge, 
from careful, thorough study, of all the questions presented in 
this most complex schedule. I should not claim, and I do not 
think it will be understood, that any member of the committee 
could do. that. 

We called to our assistance such help as we could. I want 
to say upon that point, while I am on my feet, because refer- 


‘ence has been made to it, that we had with us as conscientious 


an expert, as careful and as well-informed an expert, as any 
committee of the Senate of the United States or any other body 
has had in framing any schedule. He is entitled to the confi- 
dence not only of the committee but of the Senate. He not only 
recommended himself to the committee, but because of his re- 
search, because of his knowledge, he had recommended himself 
to the Tariff Board when it made its investigations and pre- 
pared a glossary. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I should like to complete this 
statement before I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to 
yield for the present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: When the President of the United 
States had under consideration a chemical bill which had been 
sent to him for signature he called upon this same expert for 
advice in regard to a veto message which he prepared upon the 
chemical bill. The Ways and Means Committee of the House 
had with them this same expert and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate called to their assistance the same gentleman. 

I want to say that he came to us with no bias and with no 
prejudice. I do not know to what political party he belongs. I 
am very sure he does not belong to mine. We depended very 
largely upon him, because he had given very thorough study 
to this schedule in connection with the Tariff Bonrd and in 
connection with the Ways and Means Committee. Before that 
he had been a chemist im the Agricultural Department of the 
United States; and we necessarily looked to him for a great 
deal of information. Of course, it is idle for me or for any 
other member of the committee to come here pretending that 
by thorough, careful investigation, as the Senator suggests, we 
have informed ourselves as to every item in this bill. We have 
of necessity depended upon information furnished us by others. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine 
further yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: Certainly. 2 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to suggest to the Senator, 
then, in the absence of the carefully compiled information 
that might have been furnished and of course would have been 
readily received had it been at hand at the time, if it would not 
be well now to receive as the final word on this subject the in- 
formatiom which the Senator from California has furnished 
upon this important industry? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We had the letters and the briefs 
from which the Senator has read. 

Mr. WORKS. Not all of them, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We had one brief, I know. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
whether the expert to whom he refers was directed to ascertain 
what would be a duty sufficient to protect adequately the olive 
industry in California? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I know he was consulted in re- 
gard to that. 

Mr. WORKS. Will the Senator kindly answer my question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I thought I had done so. I know 
he was consulted in regard to it, but I am not prepared to say 
whether he was directed specially to ascertain that fact in re- 
gard to this one item. I do not think he was. 

Mr. WORKS. I will ask the Senator, further, whether in 
fact the expert did report to the committee what would be the 
duty necessary. to protect the industry? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We consulted him in regard to it, 
and got his opinion in regard to. it. 

Mr. WORKS. Now, will the Senator be kind enough to. an- 
swer my question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I think I have answered it as fully 
as I can. I have said that we consulted with him and got his. 
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views in regard to it. I do not know how I can be more specific 
than that. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator mean to say that the com- 
mittee got the expert’s views in respect to what would be a 
protective duty? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In regard to what would be a fair 
duty, under all the circumstances, and in line with the policy of 
the committee in framing the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I will ask whether the committee endeavored 
to ascertain the difference in the cost of production of olives 
in this country and abroad? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I think we spent very little time 
upon that subject, because it seemed to me it would have as 
little weight as finding the difference in the cost of producing 
corn in this country and somewhere else. i 

Mr. JONES. So that there is no part of the duty levied by 
the committee that was intended to cover any possible difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad? Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The question before us was one 
of raising revenue and still providing what seemed to be a 
reasonable, fair duty and making a reduction from an excessive 
duty in the present law, as we did in the case of nearly all the 
items of this schedule. 

Mr. JONES. Did the committee consider a part of this 
revenue duty as being put here to take the place of the differ- 
ence in the cost of production here and abroad? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I think we knew nothing about 
the cost of production here and abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President \ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the answer that was given by 
the Senator from Maine to the question asked by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]; and if the Senator has no objec- 
tion, I will ask it again. 

The present rate of 50 cents a gallon on olive oil in bottles, 
jars, kegs, tins, and so forth, is equivalent to an ad valorem rate 
of 35.18 per cent. The Senator has just denounced that as an 
outrageous rate and one that could not be justified. Yesterday 
we passed the paragraph in connection with which there was 
discussed the question of the rate on potato starch. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We have just been over that. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the case of potato starch, with the rate 
that the committee had provided of a cent a pound, the equiva- 
lent ad valorem is 34.58 per cent. Why should a rate of 35 
per cent on olive oil in bottles be considered an outrageously 
high rate, when 34.58 per cent on potato starch was. satisfac- 
tory, and not an excessive rate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. At a time when the Senator was 
not present I tried to state the reason. The raw material of 
the dextrine—oh, the Senator is speaking of potato starch? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of potato starch. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will come to that. We found a 
duty of 14 cents a pound upon potato starch, and we made a 
reduction to a cent a pound, which was a reduction of prac- 
tically 50 per cent. r 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, the theory of the bill is that wherever 
you found a rate you reduced it, no matter whether it was 200 
per cent or 20 per cent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Oh, no; but we made reductions 
where we thought they should be made, and exercised our 
judgment about it. We did not make a bill from the ground 
up, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we expected the bill to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The Senator may make that state- 
ment, but he makes it with no idea except for the purpose of 
discussion here, perhaps. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Does the Senator think we should 
have undertaken to make this bill from the ground up, with- 
out reference to the rates which had been assessed before, and 
the conditions under which business had been built up? Did 
the Senator do that, without reference to former rates, when 
he prepared the present bill in 1909? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I only assisted in preparing 
that bill as a member of the Finance Committee, but I will 
say that we started with Schedule A, and we went through all 
the items in the bill from beginning to end. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. So did we; but did you do your 
work without reference to what the preceding tariff had been 
upon the various articles? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Maine. Without any referencs to, and 
without being influenced by, the conditions under which busi- 
ness had been built up, or what the preceding rates had been? 

Mr. SMOOT. We took into consideration the difference in the 
cost of producing the various articles in this country and 
abroad. I do not say that every item was perfect. I certainly 
never have claimed that. No bill ever will be made that will 
be perfect. But what I want to get at is this 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I should like to have the Senator 
answer my question, if he will, since he has put one to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait until I get through, please. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Did you take into consideration 
the preceding rates in the Dingley bill when you made the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. We took into consideration 
the conditions of the country and the conditions of the business 
in this country as compared with foreign countries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. And you gave no consideration to 
e aah i rates in the Dingley tariff when you drew up that 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. They were not taken into con- 
sideration, because we revised the tariff; and we started with 
that in view, and went from the beginning to the end, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have had and have now great sympathy 
for our Democratic friends in producing a tariff bill. I have 
full knowledge that they have had all the burdens they could 
well carry. I know that some of our Democratic friends have 
learned that it is not an easy matter to construct a tariff bill. 

I recall the fact that one gentleman in public life, not a 
Member of this body, said not long ago that about all there 
was to do to make a tariff bill was to find out how much 
revenue was needed and write it in the bill. Our friends on 
the other side have learned that that is not the fact; that it 
is a difficult and complex and irritating task to make a tariff 
bill. Yet I do not think the answer given by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jounson] as to the manner in which the bill 
was made up will be very satisfactory to the country. 

The Democratic Party had tariff legislation under consider- 
ation during the last session of Congress, and they have had it 
under consideration during this session of Congress. It seems 
to me they ought to be willing to assume responsibility for the 
bill as a Democratic measure and not fall back on the fact that 
they consulted a Republican tariff bill and made the rates as 
they thought they ought to be made. 

It strikes me that in a great many instances these rates have 
been made simply on the hypothesis that the existing rates were 
too high and could stand some reduction; so the reduction was 
made without any careful consideration as to the particular 
item or interest affected. I think that has been a dangerous 
procedure. In this particular instance, where 50 cents per 
gallon was found to be the duty, a reduction was made to 30 
eents without a careful investigation as to this industry in 
California, which is struggling not only for existence, but for 
expansion. g 

I fear it will be found, as we go along, that this bill bas been 
constructed upon the principle that the “ wicked Republicans” 
imposed a duty of 40 per cent which can well be reduced to 
80 per cent, or that they imposed a duty of 30 per cent which 
can well be reduced to 20 per cent. If any such theory as 
that has been put into operation, it will not work out well in 
practice, because there is a protective line; and I want to call 
attention to that. If 40 per cent is the protective line in ref- 
erence to any American product, a rate of 38 per cent may be 
just as destructive as if you took off the entire duty. If there 
are 3 feet of water that we have to ford, and we put on rubber 
boots 2 feet high, we might just as well go in barefooted. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that under the Wilson tariff, in 1896, the equivalent ad 
valorem rate on olive oil in bottles was 29 per cent, and yet the 
importations were less than in 1905 under the Dingley tariff, 
when the rate was 42 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We were doing everything on a smaller 
scale when the Wilson bill was passed and put in operation. 
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Mr. HUGHES. No; if the Senator will permit me, my recol- 
lection of the year 1896 is that the exports for that year were 
greater than for any previous year in the history of the 
country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator tell us exactly what he 
means by “ the protective line”? Does he mean a duty sufficient 
A cover the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I mean this, Mr. President: We are build- 
ing dikes on the Mississippi River. The Government has 
spent, I believe, nearly $100,000,000 in that enterprise. If we 
build a 10-foot dike, and the water rises 12 feet, the dike does 
very little good, and we might just about as well not have any 
dike at all. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator mean, by “the dike,” a 
duty equal to the difference between the cost of production here 
and abroad? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do. I mean that there is a protective 
line as between this country and foreign countries which must 
be measured by the difference in the cost of production, the 
difference in the wages paid in the several countries, and that 
if we go below that protective line it does not make very much 
difference whether the duty is 20 per cent or 40 per cent or 
whether we entirely wipe out the protection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then it is the Senator’s idea that a duty 
below that line would not affect the price in this country? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know how that may be, but I 
do know that if you go below that line you inevitably permit 
an inundation to come from foreign countries into this country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It has been frequently stated, in both 
Political parties and by a certain school, that a duty of 1 per 
cent is, pro tanto, that much protection. It seems to be the 
Senator’s idea that before a duty becomes protective it must 
equal the difference between the cost of production in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not agree at all to the proposition 
that a duty of 1 per cent necessarily implies that degree of 
protection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Neither do I. I dispute the proposition 
that a duty below the difference in domestic and foreign cost 
of production is a protective duty. The Senator does not agree 
to such a proposition? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; neither does the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I merely wanted to understand the Sen- 
ator’s position. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So, coming back to the matter of olive 
oil, I do not know, and we can not determine until we have 
tested this rate, whether or not it is going to wipe out the olive- 
producing industry of California. The Senator from California 
{Mr. Works], a very well-informed Senator, says in all human 
probability it will practically destroy that industry. 

I assumed from the statement of my distinguished and good 
friend from Maine [Mr. JonHnson], who always means to do 
just the right thing, that this reduction in duty was simply 
made with a pen because the committee found a higher’ duty 
in the Payne-Aldrich bill, and they felt that that duty ought to 
be reduced, as they felt that pretty much all the duties in the 
bill ought to be reduced. I fear that making a tariff bill in 
that way is going to prove very disastrous to a great many 
industries in the United States, to some of which I shall call 
attention as the debate proceeds. 

I want to renew my appeal that, in view of what the Senator 
from California says and in view of what some of us know 
concerning this industry, I hope the majority will concede the 
request he makes to have the olive industry in California ade- 
quately protected, as he wishes. It is a pretty grave matter 
to wipe out an industry of that kind, or to cripple it seriously, 
so as to permit the products of foreign countries to come into 
our country to be sold to our people. 8 

In that connection I will say that it has always been my 
theory, which has been pretty well justified by the facts, that 
if we destroy an American industry and give it to any foreign 
nation, instead of getting the product cheaper we will get it at 
a higher price, because the foreign nation, having a monopoly, 
can then fix the price to suit itself. 

I have made this little contribution to the discussion simply 
for the purpose of appealing to the majority to waive their 
contention as to the necessity of reducing the rates in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, at least to the extent of permitting this 
industry to have a better chance for life than it will have if the 
present provision of the bill is adopted without amendment. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, as I listened to the presenta- 
tion of this matter by the Senator from California, I under- 
stood that in his judgment the duty that now exists is neces- 
sary, but one of the reasons given for the maintenance of this 
duty, and one of the considerations that was presented to us, 
was the freight rate. 

I am not willing to concede that we ought to regulate 
freight rates by tariff duties. I should prefer to vote for a 
protective duty on this product, eliminating the freight-rate 
consideration. It seems to me, from the presentation made, 
that if the freight rate is not considered, instead of 50 cents 
a gallon the duty ought to be about 40 cents a gallon in the 
one instance and 30 instead of 20 in the other. That is a duty 
for which I should like to vote. 

I wanted to present this phase of the matter to the Senator, 
because in fixing protective duties I do not think we can un- 
dertake to cover the matter of transportation charges from one 
part of the country to another. . 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas is about as bad as that taken by the majority 
on the other side. It simply amounts to discriminating against 
the industries of California because she happens to be farther 
away from the great markets of the country. The test ought to 
be the cost of producing the article in the market. While the 
freight rates may be too high—and in that case, of course, they 
ought to be regulated in some other way—certainly it would 
be utterly unjust to permit that to stand as a kind of discrimi- 
nation against the people of California, because they live at a 
distance from the markets and produce at a distance from the 
markets the things that come from that State. 

Therefore I have no sympathy with the position taken by the 
Senator from Kansas with respect to the matter. Besides that, 
the discussion to which the Senator from Kansas refers, dealing 
with the question of freight rates, related particularly to 
lemons and not to olives or olive oll. I should not want the 
Senator to be misled by anything that might have been said 
with respect to that particular question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
think I remember accurately that among the items in the litera- 
ture sent to the desk to be read, and that were given in the 
argument, were the freight rates to Chicago and to New York 
and to points in Montana and Idaho. 

Mr. WORKS, I have no doubt those items are all included 
in these figures; but it does not by any means follow from that 
fact that the rate I am contending for is not necessary in order 
to protect this industry independently of the freight rates. I 
am satisfied that it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I will 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Smits] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who was 
compelled to leave the Chamber for a short time. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PENROSE] to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Smiru] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TLMAN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I wish to make the same an- 
nouncement for my colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] that I made on 
the last vote. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to announce the fact that the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEenp] has been called from the Cham- 
ber by official business. If he were present, he would vote 
= yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg to announce a pair for the remainder of 
the day between the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont] and the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 

Mr. CHILTON. I make the same announcement of the trans- 
fer of my pair that I made on the former vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEA. I am paired with the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Lippirr]. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask if the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. O'Gorman] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
will transfer to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Lirprrr] has been called from the city this 
afternoon, and that if present he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Bradley Crawford ge Sutherland 
Brady Gallinger Perkins arren 
Brandegee Jones Poindexter Weeks 
Catron Lodge erman Works 
Clapp Nelson Smoot 
Clark, Wyo. Oliver Sterling 

NAYS—44, 
Ashurst Gronna Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Bacon Hollis Norris Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hughes Overman Smith, Md. 
Bristow James Owen mith, S. 

yan Johnson, Me. Pittman S 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Swanson 
Chilton Kenyon sdell Thomas 
Clarke, Ark, Kern eed Thornton 
Cum: La Follette Saulsb Vardaman 
Fletcher Lewis Sheppar Walsh 
ore Martin, Va. Shively Williams 
NOT VOTING—30, 

Bankhead ft Myers ith, 
Burleigh Hitcheock Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Burton Jackson O'Gorman te 
Colt Lane Penrose Thompson 
Culberson Lea Robinson Tillman 
Dillingham Lippitt t Townsend 
du Pont McCumber Shafroth 
Fall McLean Shields 


So Mr. Wonks's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I move to amend this paragraph in line 18 
by striking out “20” and inserting “30”; and in line 21 by 
striking out “30” and inserting 40.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The present law imposes a duty of 40 cents 
per gallon in the first instance and this amendment of mine 
reduces that to 30 cents per gallon, 10 cents less than the 
present law and 10 cents more than is carried in this bill. 
The present law provides a duty in the second instance of 50 
cents a gallon and the rate proposed is 30 cents. My amend- 
ment reduces the present law 10 cents and increases this pro- 
posed duty 10 cents. I ask that these two amendments be 
voted on together, and I ask also for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks that the two amendments proposed by him shall be taken 
as a single proposition. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The Senator from Kansas demands the yeas and nays 
on the adoption of the amendment offered by him. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to ask what the amendment is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 11, line 18, in the item olive oil, 
not specially provided for in this section,” it is proposed to 
strike out “20” and insert 30,“ and in line 21, imported 
“in bottles, jars, kegs, tins,” and so forth, to strike out “30” 
and insert “ 40,” 

Mr. STONE. I see. I supposed it had some reference to 
dextrine or cheap wool grease. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretar, will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I transfer my general 
pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Livrrrr] 
to the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I will trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I ask if the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] has voteđ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. STONE. I have a pair with that Senator and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcocxK] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] and withhold 
my vote, 


Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Florida EMr. FLETCHER]. I desire to 
make the announcement for the remainder of the day that I 
stand paired with that Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating 
my announcement upon the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was completed. 

Mr. REED. I am paired with the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Sara], and therefore withhold my vote. If he were 
present, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LEA (after having voted in the negative). The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], to whom I transferred my pair, has 
come into the Chamber and voted. Therefore I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. I again announce my pair and its transfer 
and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] on Official business. If 
he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—26, 
Bradley Cummins Nelson Smoot 
Brady Gallinger Norris Sterl 
Brandegee Gronna Oliver Sutherland 
Bristow Jones Page Weeks 
Catron Kenyon Perkins Works 
Clapp La Follette Poindexter 
Crawford Lodge erman 
NAYS—38. 

Ashurst James en Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Johnson, Me. Pittman Swanson 
Borah Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Thomas 
Bryan Kern sdell Thornton 
Chamberlain Lane —— Tillman 
Chilton Lewis Sheppar Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va Shively Walsh 

re Martine, N. J. Simmons Williams 
Hollis O'Gorman Smith, Ga 
Hughes Overman mith, Md, 

NOT VOTING—32. 

Bankhead Fall McLean Shields 
Burleigh Fletcher Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Burton Goff Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Penrose Stephenson 
Colt Jackson eed Stone 
Culberson Lea Robinson Thompson 
Dillingham Lippitt Root ‘Townsend 
du Pont McCumber Shafroth Warren. 


So Mr. Brtstow’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

47. Oils, distilled and essential: Orange and lemon, 10 per cent ad 
valorem ; peppermint, 25 cents per pound; mace oil, 6 cents per pound; 
almond, bitter; amber; ambergris; anise or anise seed; bergamot; 
camomile; caraway; cassia; cinnamon, cedrat; citronella and lemon- 
grass; civet; fennel; e or jasimine; juniper; lavender, and aspic 
or spike lavender ; limes ; neroli or orange flower; origanum, red or 
white; rosemary or anthoss; attar of reses; thyme; and valerian; all 
the foregoing oils, and all fruit rem oils, and essences, and essential 
and distilled oils and all combinations of the same, not specially provided 
for in this section, 20 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That no article 
containing alcohol shall be classified for duty under this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out, on page 11, line 24, the 
words “and lemon.” I do that for the reason that Jemon oil 
to-day is on the free list, paragraph 639. It has been there in 
every tariff act, I suppose, since there was a tariff act. It is 
the product used in many of the medicinal preparations. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, in addition to the reason for 
making that motion which the Senator from Utah has just 
given, I wish to suggest that oil of lemon is largely used in 
manufacturing extract of lemon. In fact, 54 per cent of the cost 
of the extract of lemon is the oil of lemon, and adding the 10 
per cent duty to something which has been on the free list will 
make the proportional part of the cost of the extract of lemon 
59 per cent instead of 54, as it is now. 

Outside of staple articles of food probably nothing is used in 
the ayerage family any more generally than extract of lemon 
and extract of vanilla. It is sold in very small quantities, in 
ounce bottles. An ounce bottle of extract of lemon sells at 10 
cents, and adding this cost would quite likely make the retail 
price 15 cents. Therefore, it would probably affect the average 
family as much as any similar item could. It is not produced 
in this country to any extent, and, therefore, it can not be 
claimed that it will add to the production of this country. 

I think the motion made by the Senator from Utah should 
prevail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah 
to strike out the words “and lemon” in line 24, on page 11. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to amend the bill on page 12, line 1, 
beginning with the words“ mace oil,” down to and including the 
word “ valerian” in line 7. 
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Mr. President, all the oils mentioned in the bill from mace 
oil down to and including valerian oil are now on the free list 
and have been. They are not produced in this country and they 
should be upon the free list. I therefore move that those lines 
be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, these distilled oils 
are most largely used in the manufacture of perfumery. The 
duty upon perfumeries has been increased in this bill from 50 
to 60 per cent, and the small duty here placed upon the oils 
which are used in the preparation of those perfumeries is 
thought to be entirely justifiable as a revenue duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the statement he made that perfumery had been increased 
10 per cent; that is, from 50 to 60 per cent. I call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the present law says, “ perfumery, includ- 
ing cologne and other toilet waters,” and so forth, “if contain- 
ing alcohol,“ 60 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 
You have provided in this bill 40 cents per pound and 60 per 
cent ad valorem, which, of course, is not an increase from 50 
to 60 per cent. The equivalent ad valorem of the present 
law is 72.8 per cent, while the equivalent ad valorem of this 
bill is 74.72 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In each instance it is our under- 
standing that the specific duty in the present bill was placed 
upon perfumeries to compensate for the tax paid upon alcohol 
used in their manufacture. We have been advised that 40 
cents per pound is sufficient. So, while the duty in the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff was 60 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem, we have made it 40 cents per pound and 60 per cent 
ad valorem. When I referred to an increase I referred to an 
increase in the ad valorem duty, the specific duty being laid in 
each instance to compensate for the alcohol used in the manu- 
facture. 

Mr. SMOOT. That statement, of course, as to the rate agrees 
with what I said, but as to the equivalent ad valorem I think 
the Senator will admit that it is 72.8 and 74.72, That is all 
there is of difference between the rates of the present law and 
the rates provided in this bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. This is one of the commodities which falls 
in the class of commodities we discussed here the other day, 
and the same statement can be made with reference to it, 
namely, that here is a commodity highly protected for revenue 
purposes. Instead of making a severe reduction in the finished 
product the duty was laid on certain essential parts which are 
imported almost exclusively. So, even if a reduction were made 
upon the finished product, that reduction would go, we believe, 
to the consumer, and the tax laid upon the intermediate prod- 
ucts which go into the manufacture of perfumery would go 
exclusively into the trade. Everybody, I think, understands 
that the House and the Senate committees have been trying 
in this connection to make the perfumery industry pay the rate 
of duty laid upon these products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kern in the chair). 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I regret greatly being obliged 
to impose myself on the Senate again before this vote is taken. 

This paragraph must be construed with paragraph 67, the 
paragraph on soaps. The essential oils mentioned in this para- 
graph are an indispensable adjunct to every soap manufacturer 
in the country. I am not informed at present whether the 
framers of this bill regard soap in the light of a luxury or a 
necessity, and so I will not undertake to precipitate that discus- 
sion in this body. 

There are two Classifications of soap in paragraph 67 with 
which these essential oils are connected—the perfumed, toilet, 
and medicinal soaps, and the other soaps not otherwise espe- 
cially provided for. Of the list of ad valorem duties I do not 
care to say anything. The ad valorem duties are evidently im- 
posed for reyenue purposes. 

Whatever incidental protection will follow from a revenue 
tariff it is not necessary to consider in the view I take of these 
two provisions. The latter portion of the paragraph relates to 
soaps not otherwise especially provided for. That includes all 
laundry or common soaps used in the kitchen by the housewife 
or by the laundry in cleaning ordinary garments. 

The old rate, Mr. President, on the latter classification is 20 
per cent. The new rate is 5 per cent ad valorem, The vice of 
those two paragraphs construed with each other is that which 
peryades this bill as I see it in a great many particulars. It 
taxes what is the raw material to the manufacturer and either 
greatly reduces or free-lists his finished product. That product 


on the 


The 


goes upon the market and is a highly competitive article. It 
meets in the domestic market soaps of the kinds specified from 
at least three great foreign countries, all of them exporting 
to a considerable degree. 

Mr. HUGHES. r. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
soap of which the Senator is speaking is the common, ordinary 
garden variety of soap, of which we are large exporters. Over 
$3,000,000 worth was exported last year. The rate of 5 per 
cent still left on that soap in my judgment will be sufficient 
for any tax that might have been paid on the small amount 
of essential oil that would enter into the soap. I do not care 
to enter into it further than that. I do not pretend to be an 
expert. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That exportation is very largely, as sug- 
gested to me by Senators, to Cuba and Porto Rico and points 
of that kind. £ 

Now, in response further to the suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, I wish to carry out very briefly the effect 
of these essential oils if the import duty is increased. ‘There 
are practically none, from a marketable point of view, pro- 
duced, or it is not produced in sufficient quantities to affect the 
soap manufacturers. Very largely the laboratories of foreign 
chemists or manufacturing chemists are to-day furnishing in 
the large manufacturing centers of this country these essential 
oils. In the city of Chicago, in Cincinnati, Ohio, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in St. Louis, Mo., and other points—I need not enumerate 
them all—an examination of the output of the production shows 
that these essential oils are an element that the manufacturer 
must always take into account in placing his product upon the 
market. 

Here is the way it works out. The essential oils which are 
free listed under the present law, under this bill bear various 
rates of duty of an ad valorem character. This increased cost 
in this instance is emphatically a tax. This importation of 
essential oils is not a competitive article. The laboratories of the 
United States do not send out into the general market enough 
of these essential oils to affect materially this production. These 
essential oils are not used altogether in the perfumed, castile, 
toilet, and medicinal soaps. They are used in the ordinary 
soaps, the soap of the plain people, if I may be permitted to use 
that expression; the soap that is compounded of animal fats, 
vegetable oils, and a certain percentage of alkaloids. In that 
combination if nothing was put in of these essential oils it 
would be unusable. If we could go back to the old soap-kettle 
days when our grandmothers made the soap, what we called 
the domestic soap, we would not use it nowadays. It is rather 
offensive. It is just as cleansing as the castile soap of com- 
merce is to-day, or the perfumed soap that is in the boudoir of 
the highly-cultivated gentleman. There is not any difference in 
the cleansing property, but because of the offensive animal fats 
when combined with the alkaloids and the vegetable oils, if 
these essential oils are not placed in it to subdue or tone down 
the preparation it practically would find no buyers on the 
market, not even as to the commonest kinds of country soap in 
the kitchen. 

Now, in order to put them in that form they use these essen- 
tial oils which are imported. Here is the result: The duty on 
the essential oils used in common soap when that soap is put 
on the market will add on an average 5 cents to every box of 
soap. A box is of standard size, containing a given number of 
bars—two dozen. You will pardon me for going into these de- 
tails as much as I do, but I think it is essential to do so. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to ask a question of the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SHERMAN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to inquire of the Senator whether 
it is not a fact that where these essential oils are used in cheap 
soap they are not used for the purpose of disguising a com- 
pound which the people would not use if they knew of what it 
was composed? Are there not large quantities of old, rancid, 
and diseased fats used in those cheap oils which are deleterious 
and unhealthful and which ought not to be placed on the mar- 
ket under the name of soap, but which should be sold on their 
face for what they really are? Is there not one very enterpris- 
ing gentleman, in fact, who is skimming the sewers of one of 
our cities and getting out animal fat, and, after disguising it by 
these essentia! oils, working it off on the people? ‘It is a compo- 
sition which the people ought not to be forced to use and which 
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ought not to be sold to them; not, at any rate, disguised as a 
preparation, if you please, pleasing to the nostrils. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think I can answer that very readily, and 
I believe correctly, by saying no. 

Mr. LANE. Then I will say to the Senator that in the hos- 
pitals and in the practice of medicine we dare not use these 
cheap, inferior, and highly scented soaps in the treatment of 
disease, for the reason that they are unsafe; but we do use the 
simple vegetable-oil soaps. I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], a distinguished physician, will 
confirm my statement on that point. We use the mildest alkali 
in the way of soft soap, if you please, the old soft soap, such as 
was made a hundred years ago in Spain, for the reason that we 
are afraid of the preparations in which the essential oils are 
employed. If the only excuse that can be offered for leaving 
these articles on the free list is the one which has been set 
forth, I have but little confidence in it. If you would base the 
argument on some other use that can be made of such articles, 
I would have some respect for it; but I have little faith in those 
soaps; I carefully avoid them; I never allow them to come into 
my house; and, as a physician, for years I have warned my 
patients against using them. They are bad soaps. 

Mr. LODGE. I was going to ask the Senator if the essential 
oils were not used generally in the manufacture of soaps. Do 
we have any soaps with no essential oil in them at all? 

Mr. LANE. The best soaps for medicinal purposes must be 
free of oil. 

Mr. LODGE. There must be no essential oil in them? 

Mr. LANE. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. There are a great many soaps that have no 
perfume at all. 

Mr. LANE. Yes; those are the better soaps. If you go into 
the market to buy soap, let me, as a friend, advise you to steer 
clear of the highly scented soaps, and get those that have not 
been doctored up with essential oils. You will come nearer 
knowing what you purchase, and you will come nearer getting 
a better article. Any soap manufacturer will tell you that you 
can cover up an awful mess in soap with a few drops of essen- 
tial oil. Steer clear of such soap. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator had followed correctly the 
classification of soaps made in the paragraph, he would not 
have found it necessary to ask me the question. As to the per- 
fumed and the scented soaps, I make no comments at present. 
My remarks were confined entirely to the unscented soaps or 
the common soaps embraced in the general basket clause not 
otherwise specially provided for. These are the laundry soaps 
used about the kitchen by the average housewife. They have 
no perfumery to them that is susceptible of being known to 
the senses when the soap is used; they are not scented soaps 
any more than the average type of soap, if I may take some 
common type like Ivory soap or the soap manufactured by the 
Babbitts or Fairbanks. The common soaps are unscented, and 
the oils in them reduce the offensive animal odor of the animal 
fat contained in the compound. They are not put there for 
scenting a soap or for perfumery, and do not bring that soap 
7 enin the classification of those subject to an ad valorem 

uty. 

Now, to return to the original point that I briefly wish to 
make, I will say that the addition of these duties to the essen- 
tial oils used in the manufacture of common soap will add to 
the price by 5 cents per box of two dozen in a box. Soap is 
wholesaled at a very close margin. I suppose the department 
in which I once served has bought in the last five years a great 
deal of soap. We buy on bids and on chemical analysis of the 
samples submitted or taken at random from the boxes. These 
bids indicate a very great competition from every part of the 
country. There is no combination among the soap manufac- 
turers, but every factory is an independent plant and an inde- 
pendent competitor on the market with his fellows. 

The bids that are submitted with a 5-cent margin added by 
the cost of these essential oils that go into the manufacture 
determine the purchase on the market. Five cents on a box 
will sell the goods; and if the advantage is given to the foreign 
manufacturer importing on a reduction from 20 per cent to 5 
per cent ad valorem, with these essential oils made dutiable 
goe before they were free listed, the market will not only 

ve to readjust itself for the domestic producer, but it will 
pro such an unfair advantage to the foreign importer into 

s country that we do not think it will be at all fair to 
the domestic producer. The result will be that he will lose 
by that 5 per cent margin, and it is estimated that the result 
Will be the loss of the market, that the output will be lessened, 
and that the importations from abroad will supplant the 
domestic product, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah to strike out the parts of para- 
graph 47 which have been stated. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 49, page 13, in line 16, after the word “ foregoing,” 
to strike out “wholly or partly manufactured,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

49. Perfumery, including cologne and other toilet waters, articles of 
perfumery, whether in sachets or otherwise, and all preparations used 
as applications to the hair, mouth, teeth, or skin, such as cosmetics, 
den including tooth soaps, pastes, including theatrical grease 
paints, and pastes, pomades, powders, and other toilet preparations, all 

e foregoing, if containing alcohol, 40 cents per pound and 60 per ot 
ad valorem; if not containing alcohol, 60 per cent ad valorem; flo 
or flower waters containing no alcohol, not specially provided for in 
this section, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of paragraph 50, on page 13, which is as follows: 

50. Amber fl grease d floral essen b hat 
method obtained’: flavertner ex tm, anak, grained or i pods Avet, and 
all natural or synthetic odoriferous or aromatic substances, ra- 
tions, and mixtures used in the manufacture of, but not 3 e | 
perfumes or cosmetics; all the foregoing not containing alcohol an 
not specially provided for in this section, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move to strike out paragraph 
50, which has just been read. Ambergris is on the free list now 
under paragraph 489 of the existing law. “ Enfleurage greases 
and floral essences by whatever method obtained” are at pres- 
ent upon the free list under paragraph 639. Civet is free under 
paragraph 533 of the present law. I therefore move to strike 
out paragraph 50. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah to strike out paragraph 50. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of paragraph 52, on page 13, which is as follows: 

52. Ba sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, un- 
manufactured, 15 per cent ad valorem; manufactured, 20 per cent 
ad valorem; blane-fixe, or artificial sulphate of barytes, and satin 
white, or artificial sulphate of lime, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator in charge 
of this schedule of the bill to allow that paragraph to be passed 
over. I think the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. LIPPITT] 
has also spoken to the Senator in relation to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. He has done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Rhode Island was called 
from the city this afternoon, but will be here on Tuesday morn- 
ing. He has told me that then he will be ready to take up 
this paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The Senator from Utah is correct. 
The Senator from Rhode Island desired to be heard on that 
paragraph. I have no objection to its being passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
52 will be passed over for the present. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 53, page 14, line 16, after the word“ ultramarine,” to 
insert “valued at 7 eents or less per pound, 1 cent per pound; 
valued over 7 cents per pound,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

53. Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, Chinese, and all others, contain- 
ing ferrocyanide of iron, in pulp, dry or ground in or mixed with oil 
or water, 20 per cent ad valorem; ultramarine blue, whether dry, in 

ulp, or ground in or mixed with oil or water, and wash blue contain- 
ng ultramarine, valued at 7 cents or less per pound, 1 cent per pound, 
valued over 7 cents per pound, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

54. Black pigments, made from bone, ivory, or vegetable substance, 
by whatever name known, gas black and lampblack, dry or ground in 
or mixed with oil or water, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of paragraph 58. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask that para- 
graphs 57 and 58 be passed over until we reach the lead para- 
graph, and after we have taken action on that paragraph we 
can return to and vote upon the two paragraphs I have indi- 
cated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have no objection, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
paragraphs 57 and 58 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of paragraph 61, which is as follows: 


61. Whiting and Paris white, dry, and chalk, ground or bolted 
cent per pound; whiting and Paris white, ground in oil, or putty, 
per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say in regard to 
that reduction, which is a very severe one, indeed, that the 
whiting and Paris white industry is conducted on a very narrow 
margin. We have to import all the raw material, which is 
chalk, and, although that is on the free list, the freight they 
have to pay puts our manufacturers, of course, at an in- 
evitable disadvantage in their raw material, as compared with 
the manufacturers of France and England, where the chalk is 
found. The cost of getting the chalk is from $3 to $4.25. The 
labor is all able-bodied men, and the pay is from $1.65 to $3 
a day, while the labor cost abroad is from $1 to $1.50 per 
ton less. The margin of profit is close, and the freight rates 
very largely determine the market. It is very difficult for the 
industry to live, even at the present rate, and the duty has 
been cut from one-fourth of a cent to one-tenth of a cent, 
which is a very heavy cut. 

I know that it is useless to offer amendments, and I have no 
desire to detain the Senate, but I wish to make this protest 
against the reduction. I should also like permission to file, 
without reading, some statistical statements with regard to the 
industry. I ask that the statement I send to the desk may be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“Whiting” and “Paris white” are commercial terms, and refer to 
articles of merchandise produced principally from crude chalk, an in- 
significant amount only being made from English cliff stone. 

R. 3321 provides for one-tenth of 1 cent per und. If this 
became operative, it would, in our opinion, close out the manufacture 
of whiting and Paris white in this country. 

Raw material: There are no deposits in this country. 

It is all imported in the crude state, coming in free of duty. A ton 
of chalk will not make a ton of whiting. It requires about 2,800 
pounds of the crude material to make 2, pounds of whiting or Paris 
white. The freight and handling charges on this 800 pounds of waste 
reduces 80 much the duty protection. 

Cost of raw material: To the Buropean manufacturer, whose mills 
are located at the chalk quarry, the cost of sufficient chalk to make a 
ton of whiting or Paris white does not exceed 50 cents. To the Amer- 
ican manufacturer the cost is $3.75 to $4.25. 

Consumption: In this country, from 100,000 to 125,000 tons per 
annum, 

Wages: The amount of wages paid out on account of this industry 
is about $500,000 per annum. I/ all the whiting and Paris white con- 
sumed in this country was imported under the proposed rate of one-tenth 
of 1 cent per pound, the Government would receive less than one-half 
now paid out in wages, the industry would be wiped out, and the labor 
seek other employment. The labor is all able-bodied men. No women 
or children employed in whiting mills. Labor constitutes a 2 OF r- 
tion of the cost of whiting and Paris white. Wages in New England 
mills is from $1.65 to $3 per day. To make a ton of whiting and 
Paris white we estimate the European labor cost from $1 to $1.50 per 
ton less than the American labor cost, so that in the raw material and 
labor the European manufacturer has an advantage of $4.75 to $5.50 
per ton. It is only by superior methods of manufacturing that the 
American whiting manufacturer is able at the present time, with one- 
fourth of 1 cent a ae eo protection, to hold the business. 

Margin of profit to American manufacturer: Small; so close, in fact, 
is the margin of profit that the freight rates largely determine the 
market in which the consumer places his orders. There is no trust 
or combination in the business. The sharp competition among manu- 
facturers is and always has been ample for protection to the American 
consumer, 

Careful investigation will 3 these statements and we feel con- 
fident show that any reduction from the present tariff rate of one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound is certain to seriously disturb and, if the 
rate proposed is maintained, probably wipe out the industry in this 


country. 
Yours, respectfully, STICKNEY, TIRRELL Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


DECEMBER 12, 1912. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
who has this portion of the bill in charge whether shellacs come 
under paragraph 59, which was read a few moments ago? Are 
shellaes included under the term “ varnishes” ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. No; they are not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In what paragraph of the bill are shel- 
lacs found? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I think they are found under the 
term “lac.” - 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I attempted to find shellacs, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but they are not indexed under the term “ shellac,” and I 
was told that they came under the bead of “ varnishes.” I have 
looked through the varnish provision, but, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, shellac is not mentioned in terms. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I think the Senator will find shel- 
lac in paragraph 530. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Would that be on the free list? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I am quite sure it is on the free 
list. It is found in paragraph 530, which reads: 

530. Lac dye, crude, seed, button, stick, and shell. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. But does the word “lac” mean shellac? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Maine. We were informed that paragraph 
530 covered shellac. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was in some confusion about it. I 
looked up the word “lac” and the word “shellac” in the dic- 
tionary and found definitions for both of those words, but 
I was not able to tell which paragraph of the bill covered them. 
I do not desire to interrupt the regular procedure, however, 
at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We were informed that shellac 
came under the paragraph to which I have referred. I will ask 
the chemical expert if that is correct. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator is sure that shellac is 
85 the free list, I will not interrupt the proceedings at this 

me. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, at the 
top of page 16, to strike out: 

62. Zinc, oxide of, and white sulphid of, lithopone, and pigments con- 


taining zine but not containing more than 3 per cent of lead, ground 
dry, 1 r cent ad valorem; when ground or mixed with oll or 
water, 15 per cent ad valorem, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


62. Zinc, oxide of, and pigments containing zinc but not containing 
more than 5 per cent of lead, ground dry, 10 per cent ad valorem; 
when ground in or mixed with oll or water, lithopone and white sul- 
phide of zinc, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in regard to lithopone, which is 
a comparatively new compound developed of late years, I under- 
stand that it is a nonpoisonous white pigment which is grad- 
ually taking the place, to a large extent, of white lead. It is 
very desirable, of course, to have a nonpeisonous pigment. 
White lead, I think, bears a duty 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that white lead is found in paragraph 57. 

Mr. LODGE. I will inquire what is the equivalent ad va- 
lorem on white lead? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I thought. The duty on litho- 
pone, which, as I have said, is a nonpolsonous pigment which 
has been developed of late years, is cut to 15 per cent, while 
the duty on white lead is left at 25 per cent. I merely make 
this suggestion, and desire to put into the Record the statement 
I have in regard to it. I will not delay the Senate by offering 
any amendment, but the reduction of duty seems to me a mis- 
take, and I should be glad if the committee would look into the 
matter, because they have raised lithopone from 10 per cent, as 
proposed by the House, to 15 per cent, and I think it ought to 
be raised more. I ask that the statement which I send to the 
desk may be printed in the Recorp in connection with my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
permission is granted. 


The statement referred to is as follows: 


In the absence of objection, 


APRIL 24, 19138. 

We are manufacturers of lithopone, classed in the tariff bill as sul- 
phide of zinc. 

II. R. 10 reduces the tariff on this article from about 50 
the shape of specific duty, to 10 per cent ad valorem, a cu 
cent in the tariff on this article. 

We are confident that this exceptionally drastic reduction is due to 
misunderstanding and confusion of this product with other zine pig- 
ments, particularly zine oxide, with which it is ropes in H. R. 10. 

The manufacture of zinc oxide is well established in this country, and 
we are inclined to believe that a reduction in duty to 10 per cent ad 
valorem would have no injurious effect on that industry, as zinc 
oxide has for some years been largely exported from this country to 
Europe, and is, we belleve, more cheaply produced in this country than 
anywhere else in the world. This Is on account of the superior nature 
for this purpose of the special zine ore (found in quantity only in this 
country) from which the zine oxide is made direct at minimum cost. 

Lithopone, on the other hand, is the result of elaborate chemical 
processes, the raw materials having to be brought into solution and 
after purification mixed in suitable BD aoe gor to form the basis of 
lithopone. The process is complicated in character and costly in labor, 
In its manufacture we use a crude barium sulphate which is imported 
from Germany in tonnage approximately equal to the 1 of litho- 
pone produced. We beg to call to your attention that H. R. 10 pro- 
vides a duty of 15 per cent on this raw material, while reducing the 
duty on the finished pom to 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Our other priacipal raw material is zine or spelter, and the duty on 
this it is proposed to reduce from 1 cent per pound to an ad valorem 
equal to about one-half of 1 cent per pound under H. R. 10, a much 
smaller reduction in ay than is proposed for lithopone. 

We now have invested in this industry la sums of money. The 
business and the use of lithopone in this country is increasing rapidly, 
and as a oon Spe gees white Digma is tendis to take the place, to 
a large extent, of white lead. In H. R. 10 white lead, our principal 
competitive pigment, is accorded protective duty of 25 per cent, while 
the duty on lithopone is cut to 1 er cent. 

We believe that if the industry in this coment is not now crippled 
by too drastic a cut in the tariff we will a be able to meet the 
German 5 on an even basis, but we feel that the cut pro- 


per cent, in 
of 80 per 


de. 
official handbook, showing the heavy and rapid increase in importation 
of German lithopone into this country at the rate of duty imposed by 
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the present and 3 tariff, and which we submit as a convincing 
argument that the excessive cut of 80 per cent in duty proposed by 
H. R. 10 is unjust and unnecessary : 


Zinc, sulphide of, white, or whita sulphide of. 


IMPORTS, 
Dingley tariff. 
Item. 
1905 1910 


„ 


80.029 


Yours, very truly, 
THE BECKTON CHEMICAL Co., 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 

paragraph 64, on page 16, line 13, after the word “or,” to strike 
out “fusians” and insert “ fusains”; so as to make the para- 
graph read: 
„) b 
ceramic and glass fluxes, glazes, enamels, and colors, whether crude, 
dry, mixed, or ground with water or oil or with solutions other than 
oil, not specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem; 
all paints, colors, and pigments commonly known as artists’ paints or 
colors, whether in tubes, pans, cakes, or other forms, 20 per cent ad 
valorem; all color lakes, whether dry_or in pulp, not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Maine on what theory the duty on enamel paints and all 
paints, colors, pigments, and so forth, has been cut from 30 per 
cent ad yalorem, as provided in the present law, to 15 per cent 
ad valorem, while at the same time the duty on coal-tar dyes, 
from which paints are made, has been left at 30 per cent ad 
valorem, which is the rate of the present law? There is no 
change whatever in the duty on coal-tar colors, but the articles 
made from the coal-tar colors, enamel paints, and paints, colors, 
pigments, and so forth, are cut in two, from 30 per cent to 15 
per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, nearly all the ma- 
terials that enter into the manufacture of paints have been 
cut very heavily in the bill. The duty on linseed oil has been 
largely reduced, and the same is true qs to nearly all the 
pigments and other materials used in the manufacture of paint. 
The paint trade is a well-established one in this country, and 
has large exports. 

I find from the statistics that in 1912, of varnishes we ex- 
ported $1,118,000 worth; of other paints and pigments, $3,864.- 
000 worth; of gas black, carbon, and lampblack, $907,623 worth; 
and of zine oxide, $1,182,000 worth. In view of these large 
exports, and the fact that we have reduced the duty upon the 
materials which enter into the manufacture of paints, the 
reduction from 30 per cent to 15 per cent seemed wise. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not answered my question. 
I asked him in relation to the coal-tar colors. The duty on 
coal-tar colors is left at 30 per cent, just as under the present 
law; and yet they enter into the manufacture of paints, the 
duty on which is cut 50 per cent. I ask the Senator why the 
rate of 30 per cent is left on coal-tar dyes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will ask the Senator to what 
extent conl-tar colors enter into the manufacture of paints? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know exactly the percentage, but the 
Senator knows that they do enter into the manufacture of 
paints. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Are they not a small part of the 
material required in the manufacture of paints? 

Mr. SMOOT. They certainly are not the largest part, I am 
quite sure; but what I was trying to get at was why a 80 per 
cent duty is left on coal-tar dyes, as the present law provides? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The coal-tar dyes we haye already 
passed, I think, back in paragraph 21. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I haye not supposed they were 
used to a yery large extent in the manufacture of paints or 
yarnishes. They are largely used as dyes, and we haye placed 
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upon the free list quite a large number of the coal-tar dyes 
used in the textile industries. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say coal-tar dyes are placed 
upon the free list? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Some of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Simply alizarin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. And carbazol and the derivatives 
of carbazol. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the derivatives; that is all. I be 
lieve, though, I gave notice that I would refer back to para- 
graph 21, in which coal-tar colors are included. Therefore at 
this moment I shall not take the time of the Senate further. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, is it not true that the lake 
colors carry a rate of duty, not of 30 per cent, but of 20 per 
cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; all lake colors to-day carry a duty of 30 
per cent. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think the Senator will find he is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will find it in paragraph 56 
of the present law. x 

Mr. HUGHES. I mean the proposed law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; under the proposed law all lake colors 
carry a duty of 20 per cent. 

Mr. HUGHES. Not 30 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said 30 per cent under the present law, 
not the proposed law. 

Mr. HUGHES. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law all lake colors, as the 
Senator knows, carry a duty of 20 per cent, just the same as do 
all enamel paints, other paints, colors, and pigments, Under 
paragraph 56 of the present law they carry a rate of 30 per cent. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with line 23, 
page 16, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 65, page 16, line 25, to strike out the words “cyanide 
of, 14 cents per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

65. Potash: Bicarbonate of, refined, 4 cent per pound; chlorate of, 
chromate and bichromate of, 1 cent per pound; nitrate of, or saltpeter, 
refined, $7 per ton; permanganate of, 1 cent per pound; prussiate of, 
red, 2 cents per pound; yellow, 1% cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 66, page 17, line 4, 
after the word “ silver,” to strike out “and” and insert “ or,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

66. Salts and all other compounds and mixtures of which bismuth, 
gold, platinum, rhodium, silver, or tin constitute the element of chief 
value, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. This paragraph, as amended, uses the words 
“ silver or tin constitute the element of chief value.” Of course, 
in referring to tin, that means lac spirits; and lac spirits to-day 
are upon the free list. Did the Senator intend to take lac spirits 
from the free list and put them in paragraph 66? Was that the 
intention? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say that I had not had my 
attention called to the matter of lac spirits. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not specifically stated as lac spirits. The 
language here is: 

Salts and all other compounds and mixtures of which bismuth, gold, 
platinum, rhodium, silver, or tin constitute the element of chief value. 

In other words, if the salts are from tin, they are lac 
spirits; and to-day lac spirits are on the free list, under para- 
graph 606. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The committee is informed that 
lac spirits are tin tetrachloride. Is that what the Senator 
refers to? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say the salts of tin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. They would, be included under 
this language. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they are included, they would come in under 
this rate, and that would take them from the free list under 
paragraph 606 to-day and put them here with a duty of 10 
per cent ad valorem. I ask the Senator if that was the inten- 
tion of the committee? If not, the Senator should strike out 
the words “or tin,” and let the word “salts” apply only to 
silver and the other metals named. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say that it was the inten- 
tion of the committee to include tetrachloride of tin here, and 
that is what the Senator alludes to as lac spirits. They are 
made taxable here at 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was the intention of the committee to take 
lac spirits from the free list, and impose a duty upon them? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It was. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was that for revenue purposes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It was for revenue purposes, and 
to class them with the other salts and compounds that are 
given here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course if it is the intention 
of the committee to put lac spirits in here for revenue purposes, 
well and good, but I could not find anything in the free list 
specifically mentioning lac spirits, and to-day they are on the 
free list under paragraph 606. Of course, knowing that the 
salts of tin were lac spirits, I wondered whether this language 
was put in here intentionally or whether it was just a mistake. 
But the Senator has said it was intentional, and therefore I 
will not offer an amendment, because I know it would do no 


good. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of paragraph 67, page 17, as follows: 

67. Soaps: Perfumed toilet soaps, 40 per cent ad valorem; medicinal 
soaps, 30 per cent ad valorem; castile soap, and unperfumed toilet 


soap, 10 per cent ad valorem; all other soaps not specially provided 
for in this section, 5 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that cut in the duty on all soaps 
not specially provided for is very heavy, indeed. It is heavier, 
I think, than the others. I know it is entirely useless to offer 
any amendment and I do not care to take the time to discuss 
the matter, but I shall ask leave to print with what I have said 
a letter on the subject from a constituent of mine. I desire to 
have it accompany this statement. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to know to hat it relates. 

Mr. LODGE. Soaps not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, which are made dutiable at 5 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. BURTON. What is the difference between that and the 
present duty? 

Mr. LODGE. The present duty is 20 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Massachusetts, the matter referred 
to will be printed in the Record. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Lynn, Mass., May 29, 1913. 
Hon, Henry CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: We beg to take the liberty of writing you personally at 
this time relative to the proposed change in duty on common soap, 
which has been reduced to 5 per cent ad valorem in House bill 3321 
while a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem has been imposed on essential 
oils used in the manufacture of this commodity, thereby increa the 
can bes manufacture and reducing the protection on the manufactured 

roduct, 
N. It would be extremely difficult to determine to what extent the soa 
industry would be affected by such a drastic act In the tariff, but it 
— 3 reasonable that the change in rate should be more 
radual, 
* Unlike other industries, the soap business is largely composed of 
many concerns of moderate capital and output, and as the matter of 
volume enters into the cost of production to a very considerable extent, 
it would be absolutely im ible for any but the very largest manufac- 
turers to compete with the enormous plants in England. 

Of late years the supply of raw materials in this country available 
for soap making have m so deficient that it has been necessary to 
depend upon foreign markets at greatly increased prices, whereas on 
account of severe competition the consumer to-day receives greater 
sano for the same or less money than at any time in the history of the 

usiness. 

This has been made poms only by the application of the strictest 
economy in every detail, and the margin of profit to-day is so small 
the average American manufacturer could not possibly compete with the 
foreign-made goods unless protected by a reasonable rate of duty. 

We hope you will use your efforts to prevent a change in the present 
tariff covering on common soaps, and taking this opportunity to thank 
yoa in anticipation of your courtesy, we remain, 


Respectfully, yours, 
á THE GEO. E. MARSH Co., 
JAMES M. Marsum, President. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1913. 


To the Chairman and Members Subcommittee Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


GENTLEMEN: This statement is submitted on behalf of the laundry- 
soap manufacturers of the United States, representing over 75 per cent 
of the production of common laundry soap. 

On January 6 last a statement on of the common laundry-soap 
industry was submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, in which, on behalf of this trade, with reference to the duty on 
common soap, it was stated: 

“No change in this item is requested or desired by the laundry-soa 
manufacturers. They do not, however, object to the reduction to 1 
per cent ad valorem, as was proposed in House bill 20182, 
raw materials used by them are allowed to remain on the list and 
are not taxed, as was proposed in House bill 20182.” 

The passage of House bill 3321 prompts a further presentation of 
these views, and a renewal of the petition of the common laund 
pap manufacturers in respect of the duty on common soap (per. 67 
and in respect of the duty imposed on essential oils (par. 47). The 
present duty on common soap is 20 per cent ad valorem ; and instead of 
a reduction to 15 per cent ad valore as was pro House bill 
20182, the duty has been reduced to 5 per cent ad valorem in House 


bill 8821, while a rgd of 20 per cent ad valorem has been im 
n 
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COMMON LAUNDRY Soap, 


(Paragraph 67.) 

There is no soap trust. There is no combination of soap manu- 
facturers, 

There is keen competition in all sections of the country. This com- 
petition compels each manufacturer to give the largest possible cake, 
or the best possible quality, or the lowest possible price, or all of these; 
otherwise this volume of business can not be increased or even main- 
tained. The prices to the consumers of the common laundry soaps we 
are discussing run between 24 cents and 5 cents per cake or bar. 

While there have been large and almost universal advances in the 
cost of other essentials of life, the retail price of laundry soap has 
shown no substantial change during a lo period of years, 

The number of soap factories in the United States, according to the 
United States census. is 436, scattered through 38 States in numbers 
varying from 1 to 67. 


Character of establishments (out of 436). 
Individual ownership. 
Firms 


Tena” SITY OSD NO ia a as a re ne 
$20.00 but less than $20,000 


While the 2 and strongest of these institutions ‘may successfull 


slig 
a lar; 


facturers of common soap in the world are located in England, and the 
pro reduction is so radical that there is danger that they will 
rapidly appropriate the markets of our smaller soap manufacturers, 
especially those near the seaboard. 


THE PROPOSED REDUCTION EXCESSIVE. 


The reduction proposed—that Is to say, from 20 per cent to 5 per 
cent ad valorem—is equivalent to 45 cents on a $3 box of soap and 60 
cents on a $4 box of soap. A duty of 5 per cent would only represent 
15 cents on a $8 box of soap or 20 cents on a $4 box of soap as against 
the present duty of 60 cents on a $3 box and cents on a $4 box. 

This statement shows the extremely radical cut in the duty; the, 
proposed reduction upon common soap is ter than that proposed 
upon any other article in Schedule A with the exception of borax, 
which is produced almost exclusively in the United States. 

A large part of the raw materials used in the manufacture of soap— 
Srp rvar year olls and essential oils—are to-day purchased through 

ropean markets, 


conditions the proposed eny 0 or 20 cents a box, 
is not sufficient to insure to the American producer . with his 
foreign competitor, but will give the European manufacturer an advan- 
tage. England and SERET have at present an advantage over the 
United States in the cost of labor, of alkalies, and of the vegetable oils, 
which are imported through the European markets. 
The propona duty would adversely affect our trade with our insular 
ons. Before the acquisition by the United States of Porto Rico, 
awali and the Philippines, and Panama the entire soap markets of 
these countries were practically in the hands of foreign manufacturers. 
Since the acquisition of these possessions the United States tariff has 
enabled the American manufacturer to obtain an increasing trade, which 
will be checked and probably lost under the proposed duty. 
The following table shows the shipments of common soap from the 


United States into Porto Rico: 
pE ENE E ey dd A $230, 107 
1 257, 198 
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ty be 
ket will in all probability also be lost by us to English, Spanish, and 
Japanese manufacturers. 
AMERICAN EXPORTS OF SOAP DO NOT WARRANT THE RADICAL REDUCTION 
PROPOSED, 

The Government figures relative to the total exports of common soa 
are 5 unless 5 analyzed. The total exports in 1912, 
for example, in pounds, 57,855,457. and in dollars, $2,695,991, include 
the exports to Panama and the Philippines and also include a very large 

uantity of 8 cottonseed oil “ foots,” shipped in barrels, which 
s used in fulling mills and for other textile purposes, for which it is 
peculiarly adapted. ‘These figures are not a correct index of the ex- 
portations of common iaundry soap manufactured by your petitioners. 

The exports of all soaps, excepting toilet or fancy soaps, from 1907 
to 1912, inclusive, are as follows: 


Total, Panama, 
Total, excluding | Philip- 
anama es, 
Panama | and Philip Porto 


ines (net | Rico, and 
pines. Wen Hawaii. 


It will be noted that the total exports of common soap (including 
“foots” soap) during tbe last six years have remained ey sta- 
tionary, while the exports to our insular possessions have steadily in- 


creased, 

Notwithstanding constant efforts to build up an export business, 
American soap makers have met with almost entire failure, and it cer- 
tainly will not help them to tax their imported raw materials and 
throw open their home market to foreign competition. 

We renew our appeal not to make so radical a reduction in the duty 
on common soap, again calling attention to the fact that the industry 
in this country is a highly individualized business in which there is 
the keenest competition The pric at which common laundry soap is 
sold has not contributed to the high cost of living, since with the 
general increase of prices in other commodities in this country the 
price of common laundry soap has remained practically unchanged. 

ESSENTIAL OILS. 
(Paragraph 47.) 

The essential olls used in the manufacture of common laundry soap 
are now and always have been upon the free list. It is proposed in 
II. R. 3321 to impose a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem upon these oils. 
A distinction should be made between the high-priced, more delicate 
perfumes used by the perfumers and the low-priced oils used in the 
manufacture of common laundry soap, namely, citronella, rosemary or 
anthoss, cassia, caraway, aspic or spike lavender, thyme, lemon grass, 
lavender, sassafras, oil of camphor, myrbane, and oil of cedar wood. 

The oils in this list are practically used exclusively in the manu- 
facture of common laundry soaps and are propery classed among the 
raw materials of the common laundry-soap industry. It is respectfully 
urged that an exception therefore made as to the essential oils 
named, and that they be retained upon the free list. They are largely 
used in the manufacture of common laundry soap to counteract the 
natural odor of the soap, and for this reason have doubtless heretofore 
been included in the free list in preceding laws. They are necessary 
ingredients of common soaps and should not be taxed as luxuries. 

he laundry-soap industry has not objected to a reduction of duty 
upon common soap, provided such reduction was not unreasonable in 
view of trade conditions, but to couple an excessive reduction of the 
duty on the manufactured article with a duty upon the essential oils 
used in the manufacture of soap is imposing a double burden upon the 
industry. 

From a careful consideration of trade conditions it is evident that 
the proposed reduction from 20 per cent to 5 per cent ad valorem upon 
common soap is too radical. 

It is 55 submitted that the duty on common soap should 
not be reduced below 10 per cent ad valorem and that the essential 
oils used by the makers of common soap should remain on the free list. 
EH A 1 petition that the following amendments be made in 

1. Amend paragraph 67. line 17, by striking out the figure “5” and 
substituting N the figure “10.” 

2. Amend paragraph 47 by striking out, in line 14, the words “ cara- 
way; cassia; citronella and lemon-”; and, in line 15, the words 


Committee of National Conference of Laundry Soap Manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator quite sure that the use of the 
word “perfumed,” the first word in the paragraph, and the 
word “ unperfumed,” in line 8 of the paragraph, will not make 
all perfumed soaps dutiable at 10 per cent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In reply to the Senator's ques- 
tion, I will say that I did not think of that. I thought it 
might be extremely difficult to find any soaps that were not 
perfumed soaps, and it might be hard to find soaps that would 
fall under the second classification. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that that matter was de- 
cided in the Pears’ Soap case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. My attention was called to that 
ease, and the decision distinguishing perfumed soap from un- 
perfumed soap. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think this would be better understood, and 
no mistake could follow, if we should strike out the word 
“ perfumeé” on line 6, page, 7, and the word “ unperfumed” 
on line 8. Then I do not think there would be any question as 
to yore soaps would fall in each of the brackets. Then it would 
read: 

Toilet soaps, 40 per cent ad valorem; medicinal soaps, 30 per cent 
ad valorem; castile soap and toilet soap 

That is, pure castile and castile toilet soap— 

10 per cent ad valorem; all other soaps not specially provided for ip 
this section, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that would lead to very great con- 
fusion. It would make two toilet soaps. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I should like to pass for the pres- 
ent the paragraph dealing with this subject. We have had more 
or less difficulty with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I meant “unperfumed toilet soap”; that is, 
take out those words, so it would read: 

Castile soap, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, the Senator means to leave out “and un- 
perfumed toilet soap“? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I do not want the word “toilet” left in. 
In other words, I suggest having it read this way. I will read 
the section just as it would appear: z: ; 

Soaps: Toilet soaps, 40 per cent ad valorem; medicinal soaps, 30 per 
cent ad yalorem; castile soap, 10 per cent ad valorem; all other soaps 
not specially provided for in this section, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Then there would be no question as to the perfumed scaps, 
and there would not be any question as to the castile soap being 
dutiable at only 10 per cent. ‘There would not be any question 
as to the classification of the soap, because the Senator knows 
that after the decision that was rendered in the Pears’ Soap 
case it was decided that there was hardly any soap made with- 
out perfume being used in it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I should be very willing to pass 
that section. I ask that section 67 may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with para- 
graph 68, page 17, line 11. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 68, page 17, line 16, after the word “ pound,” to strike 
out “cyanide of, 14 cents per pound,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

68. Soda: Benzoate of, 5 cents per pound; chlorate of, and nitrite 
of, J cent per pound; bicarbonate of, or supercarbonate of, or saleratus, 
and other alkalies containing 50 per cent or more of bicarbonate of 
soda; hydrate of, or caustic; phosphate of; hyposulphite of; sulphid 
of, and sulphite of, 4 cent per pound; chromate and bichromate of, and 
yellow prussiate of, 1 cent per pound; borate of, or borax refined; crys- 
tal carbonate of, monohydrate, and sesquicarbonate of; sal soda, and 
soda crystals, à cent per pound; and sulphate of soda crystallized, or 
Glauber salts, $1 per ton. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I notice that cyanide of soda, as well as 
cyanide of potash, in paragraph 65 are stricken out. I assume 
they have been placed upon the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. They are both placed upon the 
free list. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What was the object of that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. They are largely used in mining; 
and while cyanide of soda is produced to some extent in this 
country, our information was that cyanide of potash is im- 
ported. As I say, both are largely used in mining, and they 
were placed upon the free list. They are in the free list, which 
is arranged alphabetically. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator say cyanide of potash’ 


is used in mining? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. What was the revenue from it? All the 
statistics seem to have been eliminated, because it was stricken 
out. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the Senator will turn to the free list, I 
think he will find the information he desires. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, the statistics in relation to it are 
on the free list side? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. What is the paragraph of the free list? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Five hundred and eighty-four. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator will find that 
paragraph en page 147. 


Bai JOHNSON of Maine. Cyanide of potash is in paragraph 
4. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. What paragraph of the bill is it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Paragraph 584 for cyanide of pot- 
ash, and paragraph 609 for cyanide of soda. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why was it taken from the dutiable list 
and put on the free list? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. These articles are very largely 
used in mining, and are not produced in this country to any 
great extent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course I assume that everything that 
is imported or that is produced is used for something; but 
these seem to be the only articles of the yarious preparations of 
potash and of soda which are taken from the dutiable list and 
placed on the free list, and I was curious to know why that had 
been done. Of course I know they are used for something. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Both cyanide of potassium and cyanide of 
sodium are used in the reduction of gold and silver ores, and 
they are almost essential to the development of the gold and 
silver mining industry throughout the country. Both of these 
products are largely controlled by monopolies. In fact, all of 
the cyanide of sodium that is used in this country is produced 
practically by one concern. That material has had a tariff duty 
of 25 per cent in all past tariff bills, and the concern that pro- 
duces it has held up the price in this country to a point about 25 
per cent aboye that in Mexico and other countries. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. I understood the Senator to say there 
was none of it produced in this country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I said I was informed that very 
little or none of the cyanide of potassium was produced here, 
but that a little of the cyanide of sodium was. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Nevada now says it 
is produced by some monopoly. Is that a domestic monopoly? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is both. A large portion of it is con- 
trolled by the Deutsche Gold & Silberscheideanstalt, of Frank- 
fort on the Main, Germany. They own another institution in 
this country known as the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
of New York. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why should the American maret be 
opened for the benefit of a foreign monopol; ? 

Mr. PITTMAN, ‘There is this reason for it: They are pro- 
ducing cyanide of potassium in Great Britain, and it will be 
noticed that the tariff on cyanide of sodium has been much 
higher than that on cyanide of potassium. That has enabled 
the monopoly that controls cyanide of soda to sell almost ex- 
clusively in this country; and they have increased the produc- 
tion of this one institution from about 1,000,000 to 12,000,000 
pounds per annum. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the reason it is not made in this 
country? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The main reason is that a patent on the 
cyanide of sodium is held by this German concern, which also 
owns the American concern, and therefore there can be no 
competition wih the cyanide of sodium. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The article now being upon the free list, 
and we being absolutely in the hands of the foreign monopoly, 
does the Senator think the price is likely to be reduced when 
they have no competition? 4 

Mr. PITTMAN. I believe what will probably occur is that 
there will be a competition between the British producers of 
cyanide of potassium and the German producers of cyanide of 
potassium, which will also reduce the price of cyanide of 
sodium. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Did they compete before, when the 
articles were on the dutiable list? 

Mr. PITTMAN. They are competing in other countries where 
they have no duty, and the price is much lower there than in 
the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I fail to see why they should not com- 
pete for this market if they were both subject to the same duty. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The reason of it is that the sodium product 
is running the potassium product out of the market. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The two products themselevs compete? 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘The two products compete. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They perform the same function in the 
mining industry? 

Mr. PITTMAN. A very similar function. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Of course personally I know absolutely 
nothing about these articles. I was simply led by curiosity to 
ask the question. But I fail to see what object is to be gained 
by surrendering this market to either or both of two foreign 
monopolies. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. As has been suggested to me by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. SMITH], we are not surrendering the market 
to the foreigner at all. We have to-day none but foreigners 
controlling our market, and if the market must be controlled by 
foreigners we would rather have competition between those 
foreigners. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood the Senator to say that 
the article was made here to some extent, under permission 
from the foreign patentees. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; not under permission. The foreign 
institution absolutely owns, in its entirety, the domestic in- 
stitution. It is the same institution operating in two countries. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It seems to me, according to the theories 
I have heard advanced on several other articles, that this article 
not being produced in this country, would be an ideal article 
from the Democratic standpoint upon which to raise revenue, 
and I fail to see why we should surrender the revenue on this 
article and get no compensation whatever except to help a for- 
eign monopoly. ; 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Government has derived little duty, 
because the tariff only prevented the importation of cyanide of 
potassium from Great Britain, while potassium of soda was made 
by the protected monopoly in America, and sold at a price 
permitted by the tariff. But we are also, I believe, opposed 
to monopolies, and both the Republican Party and the Demo- 


cratic Party have constantly urged the encouraging of in- 


dustries of all characters in this country. I want to state 
that the mining industry of this country is one of the greatest 


of its industries, Having placed upon the free list all of the 


tools and implements essential to the other industries, I think 
it is no more than right that when we are dealing with an 
essential of the development of mining in the western country 
we should also place it upon the free list, especially when it is 
controlled by a monopoly. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and continued to the 
end of paragraph 70, page 18, as follows: 

69. Sponges: Trimmed or untrimmed but not advanced in value by 
chemica! 8 10 per cent ad valorem; bleached sponges and 
sponges advanced in value by processes aba hs chemical operations, 
manufactures of sponges, or of which sponge is the component material 
of outer velue not specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent 

70. Talcum, ground tale, steatite, and French chalk, cut, powdered, 
washed, or pulverized, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Maine 
on what particular ground the committee has reduced the duty 
on tale from 20 to 15 per cent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator that it 
is in general line with the reductions which have been made 
all through the bill. 

Mr. PAGE. The committee was not looking for an increase 
of revenue under this item, was it? I observe by the handbook 
that the revenue, commencing at $5,000 in 1896, and increasing 
to $9,000 in 1905 and $23,000 in 1912, under the committee’s 
estimate will be $19,000 in 1914; so that I judge that as a 
perenne producer you reduce rather than increase the reyenue 
on tale. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Under the estimate, the Senator is 
correct; there would be some reduction. 

Mr. PAGE. Did I correctly or incorrectly understand that 
one of the principles that actuate the Democratic Party in the 
preparation of this tariff bill is that there shall be a strong com- 
petitive basis, and that where competition is severe and the 
industry is not in the hands of a trust it has been the policy of 
your party to retain the duties on all industries in order that 
they may live? Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator that I 
am informed that tale enters into other manufactures; and in 
line with the general rates under the bill, the basket clause 
carrying a duty of 15 per cent, we made the duty upon this 
article to correspond. We took French chalk, which had been 
classified, I think, with other kinds of chalk, and put it in this 
section with talcum. 

Mr. PAGE. This happens to be an article that is produced in 
my own county, and I was a little curious to know just the basis 
of the committee’s reasoning. 

I recall very distinctly that during the campaign which led 
up to the election of President Wilson it was asserted many 
times by him that he did not wish to disturb any legitimate 
industry if it was on a competitive basis. I can not understand 
why this industry, which needs protection, should be disturbed, 
in view of the fact that the increase of imports has been very, 
very great for these many years. I think the imports are about 
three times as large now as they were in 1896, and they have 
increased about 250 per cent since 1905. 

I happen to know, because I am in a position to know from 
my close association with this corporation that makes tale in 
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my State, that it has been figuring on the very Closest basis in 
order to live. Year by year the amount of imported tale has 
increased. Let me give you the figures. 

In 1896 there were 6,000.000 pounds imported; in 1905, 
8,000,000 pounds; in 1912, 20,000,000 pounds; and your estimate 
is that in 1914 under this bill the imports will be 22,000,000 
pounds. With this constant increase of tale coming in from 
foreign countries it seems to me it comes entirely within the 
pledge of the President that where a small industry was on a 
competitive basis it should not be disturbed. 

I do not know that I care to discuss this matter or to take 
time with it, becanse it is a very small one; but I hardly think 
I can do less than make a motion to restore the present duty of 
20 per cent. I will not ask for a roll call upon it. I believe 
that if there is any article in the whole schedule that comes 
within the promise of the President that a business that is on 
a stricty competitive basis should not be disturbed it is tale. 

If the President did not mean what he said about business 
on a competitive basis like this, what did he mean when he told 
us that such industries should not be disturbed? I think his 
statement was that manufacturers of American goods that were 
on a competitive basis need have no fear that they would be 
disturbed. I know that this little industry in my own county 
has been struggling very hard for the past six or eight years to 
meet the intense and immense competition of foreign imports, 
and your own statement here shows that the importations have 
been so great that it seems to me you ought not to disturb this 
schedule. 

Mr. President, I move that line 5 of section 70 be amended by 
striking out “15” and inserting in lieu thereof “ 20.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 


The Sronxranx. It is proposed, on page 18, line 5, to strike 
out “15” and insert “20.” 

Mr. GRONNA. Do I understand that the amendment by the 
Senator from Vermont is to paragraph 69? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; paragraph 70. 


talcum, ground talc, and so forth. 

Mr. GALIANGER and others. Question! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator in charge of the bill will not 
object, I sheuld like to have some explanation about paragraph 
69. Why does the committee estimate that with a duty of 10 
per cent there will be a less importation than under a duty of 
18.81 per cent? I find in your estimate that in 1912 under the 
present law there were imported sponges to the amount of 
$511,489, and there was collected of revenue $58,596. The esti- 
mate in the handbook is given here at $150,000 and an estimated 
revenue of $15,000 under the proposed bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In reply to the question of the 
Senator from North Dakota, it seems to me there is evidently 
a mistake in that estimate. It must be a mistake. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am simply asking for information. I can 
not comprehend how it can be estimated that the importations 
would be more than cut in two when the rate is reduced 
nearly 50 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. LODGE. It is a mistake. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I share with the Senator in sur- 
prise that there should be any such estimate. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to know in the matter of the 
manufacture of sponges what basis there is for the estimate 
that there will be practically $200,000 increase when there was 
only $58 worth imported under a 30 per cent duty, and they 
estimate an importation of $200,000 under a 15 per cent duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just going to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that that was an error. There is no doubt of it in 
the world. But I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
what items could be called manufactures of sponge. I know the 
present law has the exact wording. I remember that at the 
time I tried to find some articles in the United States mannfac- 
tured from sponges, but I have not been able yet to find one. Of 
course it is the sponges themselves. You can ses there is a mis- 
take in the book, because it says the present ad valorem is 18.81 
on the importations of 1912, whereas the rate specifically states 
that sponges are 20 per cent. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thought there must be some mistake. That 
rate is 20 per cent. The new rate proposed is 10 per cent. 
E 5 paused out that the ad valorem rate under the present law 

18. 

While I am on my feet, I should like to know from the Sena- 
tor from Maine to what extent we produce or manufacture 
sponges in this country. I know very little about it, and I am 
anxious to know how much of an inudstry there is in this 
country. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I can not answer the Senator to 
what extent. I know sponges are gathered here and are very 
largely imported. The extent of the manufacture of sponges I 
am unable to state. 

Mr. HUGHES. My understanding of it is that the bleaching 
and cleaning of sponges is regarded as a manufacture. That 
seems to be consistent with the language of the law that they 
are “further advanced in value.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I will ask the Senator from Fiorida if he 
will kindly tell us something about the industry of sponges? 

Mr. BRYAN. I could not do that at length; it is getting 
late. I understand that sponges are taken up and brought to 
land and cleansed. I suppose what is meant by manufacturing 
is the bleaching and cleansing of the sponges and getting them 
in a shape to be used. Of course, they could not be used as 
they are caught. There are two portions of my State where 
quite a number of sponges are manufactured. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the wording is wrong, because it says 
“bleached sponges and sponges advanced in value by processes 
involving chemical operations.” ‘Then it says “manufactures 
of sponges.” So the wording of not only the present law, but 
the wording of this proposed law which has followed the pres- 
ent law is wrong in relation to the manufacture of sponges. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I must be very unfortunate in 
expressing myself. I have tried to get information as to what 
extent this industry is carried on in the United States. It 
seems to me that the committee ought to be prepared to give 
the information. I am asking the question in good faith. I 
should like to get some information as to what extent the in- 
dustry is carried on in this country. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have no disposition to conceal from the Sena- 
tor any information I have, which is very little. 

4 Mr. GRONNA. I am sure the Senator has no such disposl- 
on. 


Mr. BRYAN. On the Gulf coast of Florida there is a town 


| Tampa in which it is the principal ind 5 think 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Page 18, line 5. It applies to nenrle ampa age w C 


nearly everybody who lives at Tarpon Springs is engaged in the 


sponge industry. It is also carried on quite extensively around 


Key West. I know of it principally from the fact that every 


| now and then the legislature is appealed to for legislation to pro- 
| tect the sponges from destruction. There is quite a Greek 


colony on the lower Gulf coast engaged extensively in the in- 
dustry of sponges. I know very little about the matter. If the 
Senator is interested in it, he can very quickly find the informa- 
tion and famitiarize himself with the subject. : 

Mr. GRONNA. Is the industry carried on to any great ex- 
tent in any other State except Florida? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not know. I doubt if it is. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that the reason for the apparent error in the 
estimate under this bracket is that they have been separated 
into crude and bleached sponges. That will account for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can not explain it in that way, 
because this says “ sponges, 20 per cent,” and in your report you 
say that the importation of sponges in 1910 and 1912 was 18.58 
per cent. Of course it is a mistake; that is all. 

Mr. HUGHES. No; it is not a mistake, if the Senator pleases. 
I am convinced upon an examination that it is not a mistake. 
In 1912 under the Payne-Aldrich law the imports were $311,000, 
and our estimate for the proposed law is $150,000, and below 
it we have $200,000. We have simply separated the crude 
sponges from all other forms of sponges and manufactures of 
sponges. That is the “error” which was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not detain the Senate any further than 
to state that the present law specifically says that the rate is 
20 per cent; it is no matter whether there is a large importation 
or a small importation, they can not be made here to bear 18.58, 
because the law says they are 20 per cent. 

The reading of the bill was continued, as follows: 

5 ounce ; „ 
is bie e Pet SEDE 2 vanilla beans, 30 cents per pound; 

Mr. LODGE. The same question arises in regard to vanilla 
beans and tonka beans, taking them from the free list and 
putting them on the dutiable list, that has arisen in the case of 
the essential oils, and so forth. These are used very largely in 
the making of flavoring extracts. They are in general and com- 
mon use. The vanilla bean is of course probably more largely 
used than anything else. But that question in principle has 
been argued to-day in various directions. It has been passed 
upon by the Senate against the contention of this side that 
articles of that sort, not the growth of the United States, 
should be on the free list. I therefore will not think of detain- 
ing the Senate at this time, but I ask to have printed in my re- 
marks a very brief statement from a maker of flavoring ex- 
tracts. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, it will 
be so ordered. J 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., May 5, 1913. 
Hon. Henny Canor LODGE 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The imposition of a duty of 30 cents per pound on vanilla 
beans will still further injure the flavoring-extract industry, which 
is struggling under an enormous load of laws, rulings, duties, taxes. 
etc., at the present time, We are paying a tax to the Government of 
$2.10 per gallon on every gallon of alcohol that we use in our business. 
Alcohol constitutes one of the principal products that is used in the 
manufacture of flavoring extracts, probably not less than 50 per cent 
of the cost of the raw material, 

Vanilla extract and other extracts are household necessities used in 
innumerable common articles of food which would be nearly, if not 
wholly, unpalatable without them. Medical authorities recognize the 
dietetic value of flavoring extracts in foods. 

All materials used by extract manufacturers have increased in cost 
to such a great extent that the or to the producer has been reduced 
to the narrowest margin. Wit the past five years vanilla beans 
have increased in cost from 50 ae cent to 200 per cent. Lemon oil 
has advanced from a price of cents per pound, which prevailed 
three years ago, to 83.20, the present market price. This represents 
an increase of 450 per cent. Neither lemon oil or vanilla beans are 

roduced in this country, and therefore need no protection. An advance 
n price to the consumer will be absolutely necessary if the pro; 
duty on vanilla beans and lemon oil should become a law. his in- 
creased cost to the consumer would also bring about largely the sale 
of inferior substitutes for pure vanilla and lemon, or imitation extracts, 
which would supersede pure flavors, to the harm of eyeryone who uses 
flavoring extracts in foods. 

There are about 900,000 pounds of vanilla beans shipped to this 
country annually. Of this amount 400,000 pounds are consumed here. 
These are Mexican beans and Bourbon beans from the islands of 
Madagascar, Seychelles, Reunion, and Comores. The balance of 500,000 

unds are made up of inferior eames beans coming from the Tahiti 
slands. These beans are all shipped from the islands to San Fran- 
cisco, and practically the entire crop is reshipped from that point to 
Hamburg, Germany. In the event of the tax on vanilla beans it will 
undoubtedly follow that shipments of the Tahiti beans will be made 
direct from the islands to Hamburg, thus eliminating any income to 
the Government. This method of shipment will surely come about 
when the Panama Canal is opened, so that the revenue from Tahiti 
beans, which constitute at least 50 per cent of the importations at the 
present time, will be entirely lost. 

Respectfully, yours, 


Baker Extract Co., 
0 By T. W. CARMAN, 


Mr. SMOOT. There is a little difference between vanilla 


beans and the items that have been considered in the same way 


to-day, and I wish to state briefly what it is. 

In five years 2,006,693 pounds of vanilla beans passed through 
the United States from Tahiti, for which American merchants 
supplied merchandise. In other words, San Francisco has been 
a clearing house for vanilla beans and they have furnished the 
natives of the island of Tahiti with goods taken in exchange for 
vanilla beans. That amounts to about $5,000,000 at the price 
of vanilla beans. We have, of course, also the American manu- 
facture of vanilla beans, but the great bulk of the trade in the 
United States is the export trade; in other words, they handle 
them in San Franciseo and they go right through and are sold 
to England, Germany, and other countries. If this duty is 
placed upon vanilla beans, that trade is not going to come to the 
United States; San Francisco will lose that trade entirely; 
vanilla beans will be shipped direct to foreign countries; and 
that is where the trade will go. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator certainly must know that the esti- 
mate is that at 30 cents a pound there will be a million pounds 
come in, and when free only a little over 100,000 pounds 
came in. s, 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not speak of that. I spoke of what had 
come in the last five years, that had passed through San Fran- 
cisco and been shipped to foreign countries. That is only an 
estimate on the part of our friends on the other side. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to inquire of the Senator in 
charge of the bill how he expects it to be possible to reduce the 
price of vanilla beans by adding a duty of 30 eents. I notice 
the price has increased between 1910 and 1912 from about $1.50 a 
pound to $2 a pound, which is now the prevailing price, and yet 
it is anticipated that by adding a duty of 30 cents a pound the 
price will be reduced from $2.50 to $2. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator say that is now the pre- 
yailing price? 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand so. It is the last price given in 
the table which has been submitted. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator understand that $2.41 is 
now the prevailing price? ~ 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand so. 

Mr. HUGHES. Not in 1912. This is 1913. 

Mr. WEEKS. In 1912 the price was $2.41. Now how do you 
expect to reduce that to $2 by adding 30 cents a pound? 

Mr. HUGHES. What is it now? 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand it is about the price it was last 
year. I have not the exact price here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator had gone 
back of 1912 he would have found a possible explanation. 
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In 1912 the price was $2.41; in 1910 it was only $1.51; in 1905 
it was $1.43. In other words, vanilla beans vary in value 
from year to year like almost everything else. The estimate 
is that the normal price for vanilla beans is now $2. It was 
put in at that price, or perhaps at less than that price, with a 
duty added making it $2. It will not do to jump at a conclusion 
that the normal price of vanilla beans is $2.41 just because 
that happened to be the price in 1912; nor does it do to jump 
at the conclusion that anybody has supposed that putting a 
duty of 30 cents a pound upon it could reduce its price. The 
natural supposition is, in all charity, that the man in making 
the estimate was taking the price of vanilla beans this year 
instead of for 1912. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi to the fact that the price has not been 
variable except in an ascending scale. There has been a con- 
stant rise in the price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. If he will 
look * back he will find that one time the price was 
over 84. 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not know but what the committee had 
some information which led them to the conclusion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Doubtless the committee did have it: 
The Committee on Ways and Means did have it, I have not the 
slightest doubt. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is what I asked for. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. The Senator from Washington [Mr. JoNES] 
a moment ago, always being critical, said that we were going 
to increase the importations from 841,000 pounds, in round 
numbers, to 1,000,000 by putting a duty upon the article. If 
the Senator had taken the trouble to look back he would have 
found the reason for that estimate. We imported 237,000 
pounds in 1896; 608,000 pounds in 1905; seven hundred and 
ninety-six and a half thousand pounds in 1910; and eight hun- 
dred and forty-one and over a half thousand pounds in 1912. 

Mr. JONES. But there was an increase of only 50,000 
pounds in the last two years when they were on the free list. 
So the committee has made a very violent assumption in esti- 
mating that there will be 50,000 pounds imported next year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will put that in the form of 
percentage he will find the basis of the estimate, whether cor- 
rect or incorrect. It was the supposition that they will con- 
tinue to increase their importation at the same percentage, 
and therefore the conclusion was arrived at that it would be a 
million pounds. 

Of course, it sounds awfully funny to say that you are going 
to increase the importation by raising the duty, but the man 
who made this estimate went on the basis that America would 
not consume that much, and that the percentage of increase 
which had been going on for years would continue to go on in 
spite of the taxes, and it will, because vanilla beans and these 
things are used in connection with products that people are 
going to have anyhow. 

Mr. JONES. The suggestion of the Senator may be correct, 
but according to the tables here the actual increase from 1910 
to 1912 was practically 50,000 pounds. That would be 25,000 
pounds a year. But granting that it will increase 50,000 pounds 
in the next year, it would still be 100,000 pounds short of the 
million. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Again the Senator is wrong. In 1910 the 
importation was 796,589 pounds and in 1912 it was 841,639 
pounds. 

Mr. JONES. Where am I wrong? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You are wrong, because you continue to 
contend that the increase was only 50,000 pounds a year, when, 
had you taken the trouble to go back to 1905, you would have 
found the importations were only 608,000 at that time. 

Mr. JONES. I was not referring to that, I will say to the 
Senator from Mississippi. I was merely referring to the fact 
that from 1910 to 1912 the increase was practically only 50,000 
pounds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, for that one year? 

Mr. JONES. No; for two years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but the Senator said that was the 
yearly increase. 

Mr. JONES. No; I said that from 1910 to 1912, which is 
two years, according to my arithmetic, the increase was only 
50,000 pounds, or 25,000 pounds a year. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will not the Senator allow us to dispose 
of this item? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us dispose of this paragraph. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— è 
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Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that this item be passed over until 
Monday. I should like to go into it. I do not care to delay 
the Senate, but I would prefer to have it passed over until 
Monday. 

Mr. ‘CLARKE of Arkansas. According tu the arrangement 
under which we are proceeding that reservation was made in 
favor of any Senator who desired a paragraph to be laid aside 
for further consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator from North Dakota 
to let action be taken on it now, with the understanding that 
we can go back to it if he so desires on Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, with that understanding, 
I move, in line 7, page 18, in paragraph 71, after the word 
“ounce,” to strike out vanilla beans, 30 cents per pound; 
tonka beans, 25 cents per pound.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That can be considered as the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator desire a vote on that 
amendment now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have made a motion for that purpose. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to be heard briefly on that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I am perfectly willing to have it passed 
over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There was a little private understanding 
that we should adjourn a little earlier to-day, and I think the 
amendment had better go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is entirely satisfactory, although I am 
somewhat anxious to finish this schedule. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I renew my motion that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded with the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 28, 
1913, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 26, 1913. 
SOLICITOR GENERAL. 
John William Davis, of West Virginia, to be Solicitor General, 
vice William Marshall Bullitt, resigned. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


B. A. Enloe, jr., of Oklahoma, to be United States marshal for 
the eastern district of Oklahoma, vice Samuel G. Victor, whose 
term has expired. 

GEORGIA, 


P 
' Teressa G. Williams to be postmaster at Greenville, Ga., in 
place of Pearl Williams, deceased. 


POSTMASTER. 


z CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 26, IMS, 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
Jefferson K. Quillin, Clayton. 
FLORIDA, 
William E. McEwen, Wauchula. 
HAWAII. 
John M. Bright, Lahaina. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Frank P. Hobbs, Wolfeboro, 
James H. Willey, Milton. 
NEW YORK. 
Robert S. Ames, Lake Placid. 
Richard L. Earl, Honeoye Falls. 
Alpheus D. Jessup, Florida. 
Nellie E. Lempfert, Stony Brook. 
Charles Miller, Baldwin. 
Robert W. Parrish, Brown Station. 
James L. Reeve, Mattituck. 
Frederick H. Smith, Milton. 


Hugh Smiley, Mohonk Lake. 
Stephen R. Williams, Kenmore. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


John F. McGowan, Hartford. 
Alfred E. Paine, Doland. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
C. B. Riggle, Middlebourne. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, July 26, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, fill us with grace divine, that, with clear 
vision, a willing heart, and inflexible will, we may as individu- 
als, and therefore as a people, keep step with the onward 
march o2 progress toward the ideal civilization, when laws 
shall be few and cheerfully obeyed and each man concerned 
lest he cheat his neighbor, bear false witness against him, or 
put a stumblingblock in his way; when distrust shall give place 
to confidence, selfishness be drowned in generosity, hate con- 
sumed in the fire of love, contentions be lost in the music of 
concord, and each vie with each in living the golden rule that 
Thy kingdom may come and Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. In the Christ spirit. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to withhold his point of order until I can make 
a request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee for the purpose of mak- 
ing a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I must treat everyone alike. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Eighty-two Members present; not a quorum, 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, July 28, 
1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. 

Mr. MANN introduced a bill (H. R. 7134) authorizing the De- 
partment of Commerce to make original investigation and re- 
search concerning forms and processes of manufacture, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7135) granting 
an increase of pension to Gideon Mason; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7136) for the relief of Mrs. Harvey Sayre; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of the South 
Dakota Bankers’ Association, Watertown, S. Dak., favoring the 
passage of a 1-cent letter-postage rate; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LONERGAN;; Petition of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, favoring the passage of House bill 
103, regulating locomotive headlights; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of the president of the United 
States Life Insurance Co., of New York, protesting against the 
passage of legislation exempting life insurance companies from 
the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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. SENATE. 
Monpay, July 28, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
SENATOR FROM GEORGIA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a certificate 
from the governor of Georgia certifying the election of Hon. 
Avcustus O. Bacon as a Senator from the State of Georgia, 
which was read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


STATE oF GEORGIA, 
EXECUTIVR DEPARTMENT, 
Atlanta, July 25, 1913. 
To the President of the Senate of the United States: 

This is to certify that at an election held pursuant to law in the 
State of Georgia on the 15th day of dnf 1913, by the electors in said 
State having the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, AUGUSTUS OCTAVIUS BACON 
was by said electors duly chosen a Senator from said State in the 
Senate of the Congress of the United States for and during the re- 
mainder of the term of six years renunt on the 4th day of March, 
1913, and enkon the 3d day of March, 1919, the returns from said 
election having n canvassed by the general assembly of said State 
and the result certified to this department on this date. 

In witness whereof his excellency, the governor, and the great seal 
of the State of Georgia hereto affixed at the capitol in Atlanta this the 
25th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1913. 

JOHN M. SLATON, Governor. 

By the Governor: 

PHILIP Cook, Secretary of State. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, for over 20 years 
past the advocates of popular government have been pressing 
forward toward a change of our plan of electing United States 
Senators. During theepresent year a sufficient number of States 
had ratified the right of the people to elect their Senators, and 
the proclamation was issued announcing an amendment to the 
Constitution to this end. On July 15 the first election was held 
under the new amendment, and in the State of Georgia the 
people for the first time selected a United States Senator at 
the ballot box. 

It is with great pleasure that I bring to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that, without opposition, the senior Senator 
from Georgia received all the votes cast at this election, that 
his credentials are here and have been read, and that he is 
present. I ask that an opportunity be given that he may 
qualify as elected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator elect will present him- 
self at the Vice President’s desk for that purpose. 

Mr. Bacon was escorted to the Vice President's desk by Mr. 
Surra of Georgia; and the oath prescribed by law was ad- 
ministered to him. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fall Martine, N. J, Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Fletcher Myers Smoot 
Bankhead Gallinger Nelson Sterling 
Borah Gronna Norris Stone 
Bradley Hollis O'Gorman Sutherland 
Rrady James Overman Swanson 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Page Thomas 
Bristow Johnston, Ala, Perkins Thompson 
Bryan Jones Pittman Thornton 
Catron Kenyon eed Tillman 
Chamberlain Kern Robinson Townsend 
Chilton La Follette Saulsbu Vardaman 
eee Lane Sheppa alsh 
Clark, Wyo. Lea Sherman Warren 
Clarke. Ark. Lewis Shields eeks 
Crawford Lodge Simmons Williams 
Cummins McLean Smith, Ga. Works 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The presentation 
of petitions and memorials is in order. 


PETITION. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Ingham County, Mich., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which was referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2836) to provide a penalty for retention or misuse 
of confidential records by former Government employees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


A bill (S. 2837) granting a pension to Matilda Robertson 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2838) granting an increase of pension to Ruth E. 
Putnam (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2839) granting an increase of pension to Theodore ©, 
Bates (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 2840) for the relief of Edgar R. Kellogg; and 

A bill (S. 2841) for the relief of the estate of Francis E. 
Lacey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 2842) to reimburse Jetta Lee, late postmaster 
at Newport, Tenn., for key funds stolen from post office (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 


THE MODERN BY-PRODUCT COKE OVEN (S. DOC. NO. 145). 


Mr. BANKHEAD, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a publie document a pamphlet I hold in my hand, by C. A. 
Meissner, chairman coke committee, United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. I will say by way of information to the Senate that it 
is a treatise by an eminent author on the conservation of the 
mineral resources of the United States. I have examined it 
carefully, and I think it contains more valuable information 
which will lead to greater economy in the production of coke, 
iron, and steel, if the suggestions are carried out, than any other, 
document printed. The paper contains illustrations which I 
ask may be printed in connection therewith. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the paper with illustrations will be printed as 
a public document, > 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321, the unfinished’ 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 5 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce that at the close of the 
routine business on next Thursday I shall expect to address the 
Senate on the pending tariff bill with particular reference to the 
sugar schedule. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] I 
shall wish to make some observations on the tariff bill, and 
especially on the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, before the pending tariff bill 
can be intelligently discussed it is necessary to understand the 
circumstances and conditions under which it was conceived and 
brought forth. It may not be without profit to review briefly 
the events of the last four or five years, which have culminated 
in the legislation of this Congress. 

I shall not enter upon a detailed discussion of the bill 
now before us, for all know how useless that would be, inas- 
much as it is already clearly known that a sufficient number of 
Democratic Senators are bound to vote for the administration’s 
measure, either upon its first passage through the Senate or 
after conference, as it will be after the final vote is had. Fur- 
thermore, it is better for the country to have this question set- 
tled without further delay. Already weary months have been 
spent by the majority in shaping a bill, the fundamentals of 
which had been established by Executive order in advance, and 
I trust no one will unduly postpone the time when the now 
inevitable fiscal policy, promulgated by men more foreign in 
their sympathies than American, shall begin its operation. I 
shall delay the vote but a short time. 

It is said that the Payne tariff bill caused the pending meas- 
ure. To a certain extent that is true; but it was not because 
the Payne bill was intrinsically a bad bill that a political up- 
heavyal occurred, but rather it was partially because politicians 
said it was a bad bill and a betrayal of Republican pledges. I 
am clear in my own mind, however, that the act of 1909 was 
the convenient means which accomplished Republican defeat 
and gave the Democratic Party its opportunity. 

Industrial, moral, and intellectual progress was never so 
great as under the unhampered operation of the Payne tariff 
law. It closed no factory. It denied to none an opportunity to 
work at the greatest wage ever paid in any land at auy time, 
It filled our Treasury to overflowing and supplied the money 
for the most extensive internal improvements ever undertaken 
in our national life. Under it the presperity of every produc- 
ing and creating class of our citizens has been increased. 
Under it our markets abroad have been extended. Under it 
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our production at home has multiplied. The impetus given to 
manufacture drew labor from every quarter and the demand 
which high wages created for foodstuffs caused these products 
to increase in value, and the Democratic campaign ery of 1896 
that prices were too low was changed, and in 1912 they were 
too high. Nothing could more clearly show the substantial busi- 
ness prosperity which has maintained under the existing tariff 
than its ability to withstand up to this time even approxi- 
mately the destructive attacks by the present administration. 
But if this is so, how can it be said that the Payne law was 
the cause of the unfortunate political condition in which the 
country finds itself to-day? 

Recently veterans of the Civil War from Dixie and the North- 
land held a reunion on one of the most famous battle fields of 
the world. They gathered at that place, made sacred by the 
results of those gloriously awful three days’ struggle, and with 
faltering steps and age-dimmed eyes they sought familiar spots 
which lagging memories said were there. Gettysburg is a beau- 
tiful place, where grass and flowers and trees and marble 
attempt to cover the scars of war on the sides of its hills, but 
it is not that sloping grave-studded field of Pennsylvania that 
makes Gettysburg sacred. It is because that there 50 years 
ngo 160,000 of the flower of the fairest Nation on earth met in 
the greatest battle of history. It is because from its hills and 
vales the spirits of 40,000 American heroes took their flight to 
the realm where war drums never beat and where battle flags 
are forever furled. It is because that was the spot where the 
resurrection light of a redeemed and united Nation penetrated 
the gloom of agony and death. 

The Battle of Gettysburg had to be fought, but the field is 
entitled to neither blame nor censure. 

The Payne bill was the Gettysburg where the factions of the 
Republican Party were formed in battle array, and it was but 
un incident to the political results which followed. The Dem- 
ocratie Party, in the campaigns of 1910 and 1912, were bene- 
ficiaries of Republican dissensions. When the tariff revision of 
1909 occurred, the inevitable conflict between certain long-recog- 
nized and arrogant leaders of the Republican Party on one side 
and a new set of equally determined men who desired to be 
leaders on the other side was on. The tariff furnished the 
opportunity of the latter class to exploit the dictatorial and in- 
excusable methods of the former, and in the struggle for leader- 
ship the Republican Party was sacrificed. I myself desired 
a more radical revision of the tariff, not that I expected any 
great benefit therefrom to the consumers, but because there 
seemed to be a great demand for such a revision, and it could 
be made at that time without injury to the welfare of the 
country. 

The struggle against the political boss was waging before 
the tariff bill of 1909 was drawn. Its first expression was 
given when certain Republican leaders in the House resisted 
the reform measures of President Roosevelt. Insurgency against 
the rules of the House developed into insurgency against 
Speaker Cannon and his kitchen cabinet. It was a protest of 
Representatives against the close corporation of legislative 
party managers. The cause of insurgency was everlastingly 
right, as history will record, but it furnished the opportunity 
for the professional agitator. It became popular to attack any 
active and prominent Republican, and many men who other- 
wise would have been born to blush unseen in the desert of 
obscurity suddenly sprang into prominence, and the lecture plat- 
forms throughout the country were the opportunity both for 
profit and exploitation as they were also for much desirable 
information and entertainment. 

In the midst of this excitement the tariff bill of 1909 came 
up for consideration. The history of that struggle when read 
in the clearer light of the future will disclose that it was a 
contest waged principally for the object of leadership. The bill 
in the Senate was in charge of men who gave little thought to 
Republican harmony and treated all opponents of the measure 
as part of the enemy. The minority faction of the Republicans 
had the opportunity to gain notoriety by fighting the majority, 
and neither side manifested any strong desire to unite their 
forces against the common political enemy and in fayor of a bill 
which would be reasonably acceptable to all. 

In the Civil War there were guerrilla bands which fought 
from ambush and fired from the rear. 

Stonewall Jackson, one of the greatest generals of the Con- 
federacy and one whom the Northern Army had not captured 
er destroyed, was, by mistake, shot by his own soldiers. So, 
in the tariff war, there were influences which worked by meth- 
ods not known to usual warfare, and the Republican Party, 
8 intentionally or by mistake, was shot to pieces by its own 
forces. : : 
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The Democratic Party was the beneficiary of this condition, 
it having been furnished the ammunition with which to rout 
its disorganized opponents. i 

From the insurgent effort has come great good to the coun- 
try, and, as usual in matters of reform, some harm has attached. 
Popular government, except in this Congress, is more a fact to- 
day because of the agitation against machine methods and po- 
litical bossism, The demand for cleaner politics and wider par- 
ticipation in government by the people is irresistible, and, if a 
republic is desirable, this movement is right. Real, genuine 
reform is never lost, although it may be retarded and tempo- 
rarily suspended. It seems to me that greater and more sub- 
stantial progress could be made if those elements which effect 
it and really desire it would not forget that in striving for a 
good care should be taken to do no wrong. The muckraker 
while wearing the livery of a just cause is its worst enemy. 
Justice is not advanced by doing injustice. To-day, as at all 
times in the past, the sensational is too prominently featured 
and too little attention given to the truth. Indeed, a saturnalia 
of abuse and misrepresentation seems to be reigning, and Con- 
gress has been stampeded into investigations of itself, and the 
two Houses are struggling between themselves to get posses- 
sion of self-convicted scoundrels who have capitalized for finan- 
cial gain the existing disposition to abuse Congressmen, Too 
frequently investigating committees of Congress become the in- 
struments of partisan politics, and contempt is thereby heaped 
upon the National Legislature. In the wild scramble to disciose 
corruption the honest and sincere are deliberately and with 
malice aforethought besmirched with the slime of the muck- 
raker. This is not only wrong to the individual unjustly at- 
tacked but it tends greatly to weaken just and proper criticism 
by creating doubt in the mind of the public as to the truth of 
anything that is published. 

Business men and laboring men who have felt that under 
the Constitution they were permitted to present their views to 
their representatives and that it was their duty to do so are 
being attacked because some mountebanks have boasted of their 
ability to influence public men and mold legislation. That im- 
proper methods have been employed at times, that some cases 
of corruption have existed, no one doubts, but that men in 
public and private life as a general rule are honest and incor- 
ruptible is beyond dispute. Is the Nation to be strengthened 
either at home or abroad, is liberty to be more secure and 
government more desirable, by creating general contempt 
for business men and Congressmen? Have we reached the 
time when success in business without regard to the 
means employed to attain it is to be condemned? Criticism 
of wrong should be as severe as the facts warrant, and 
public men especially should not escape if their public acts 
and conduct are such as to merit condemnation. Faithful- 
ness to public service demands that criticism of improper 
action should be free and unhampered, but it should always 
be based upon unquestioned facts and not upon innuendo or 
falsehood. 

Why, sir, our grandeur as a Nation has been achieved, so far 
as its material greatness is concerned, by men of superior 
genius who have had the ability and courage to see and under- 
take and accomplish the things which have been done. Our 
mines and factories, our railroads and steamboat lines, our 
telegraph and telephone, in fact, our every great thing, has been 
brought to pass by men who were wise enough to see oppor- 
tunities, courageous enough to undertake their development, and 
skillful enough to carry them to success. 

This would be a sad and poor world if all of its citizens had 
no greater business ability than is possessed by the professional - 
political agitator. The great majority of those who place success- 
ful men in the class of semicriminals have never given labor a 
day’s work, have never established or maintained an industry 
that has added a material thing of value to the comfort and hap- 
piness of mankind. It should be our business to so legislate as to 
prevent oppression and wrong by the influential and strong upon 
the weak and helpless, but the door of opportunity for un- 
bounded honest success should be kept wide open, and simply 
because a man has and is, is not sufficient reason for wholesale 
condemnation. It is only wrong which should be attacked, and 
success is not prima facie evidence of wrong. 

The Democratic Party, through a division in the Republican 
ranks, is in charge of the Government by virtue of a minority 
of the votes cast at the last election. Government by the 
minority is contrary to the spirit of democracy, and at the 
earliest legal opportunity the majority should assume control. 
The Democratic Party as at present constituted has had little 
experience in affirmative legislation and administration. Some 


of its members have had, but such are in the hopeless minority. 
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Its mission has been one of opposition. 
engaged in the work of destruction. It has experienced its 
most exquisite pleasure in fomenting discord and encouraging 


For years it has been 


class strife. Coming, as a majority of its strength does 
come, from a section where labor is the poorest paid, the most 
servile, and has the fewest political rights of any in the United 
States, it stands as the laboring man’s friend; yet one of its 
first acts of legislation was to write into the statutes a law 
which while giving labor a stone when it asked for bread 
records the shameful fact of class legislation dangerous to the 
very life of the Republic. 

Such a party is now in full control of the Nation, and after 
months of secret work the Democratic Senate has presented 
the pending bill. It was conceived in hatred of the American 
policy of protection and brought forth in the darkness of the 
secret caucus chamber under the professional charge of one who 
has never had any experience in business obstetrics. Is it any 
wonder the thing is misshapen and deformed? Is it any won- 
der pains progress and prosperity look with disfavor 
upon it 

In the campaign of 1912 Mr. Wilson assured the people that 
no legitimate business would be disturbed by a Democratic 
revision of the tariff. The Baltimore platform, as understood 
by the ordinary citizen, declares that no legitimate business 
would suffer, but now we are told that by legitimate business 
was meant business that could stand without protection. Is 
that what the Democratic candidate meant before election? 
Certainly that is not what many of the men who voted for 
jhim understood him to mean. I realize, of course, that Demo- 
cratic platforms have declared that protection is unconstitu- 
tional, and since election the President has announced that a 
protective tariff is a clog to industry, and by throwing it off 
business will be benefited. It is predicted that the wits of 
business men will be sharpened so as to meet their foreign 
competitors. 

All Democrats will claim when they come to vote on this 
bill, although many of them will not so claim in private con- 
versation, that the proposed bill when enacted into law will 
make business better. It is loudly asserted that it will reduce 
the cost of living and at the same time encourage business. A 
great benefit will result to American producers by the admis- 
sion of millions of dollars’ worth of goods made by foreign labor 
and foreign capital, which these American manufacturers must 
supplant if they are to keep their factories running and their 
men employed. How will they do it? The Democrats say 
reduce their profits. But suppose, as is the fact with a majority 
of them, the profits are already as small as possible for a going 
concern. They could reduce their wage scale, but that might 
subject them to an investigation by this administration and, 
besides, it means injustice and suffering to the laborers. Finally 
the advocates of this bill will say, then let these men go out 
of business, for inasmuch as it needs protection it is not legiti- 
‘mate. But this would leave the field to the foreigner and to the 
big concerns who are already condemned as trusts. Will this 
administration abandon its anteelection arguments and favor 
monopoly in order to meet the conditions of foreign competi- 
tion? Turn whichsoever way they may the advocates of com- 
petition between American producers and foreign producers 
without a tariff to equalize the difference between conditions 
here and abroad will meet disaster. 

But let us see how consistent our Democratic friends are in 
their position as to legitimate industries. 

American sugar production, according to the junior Senator 
from Kentucky, is not economically legitimate if it requires 
protection. Comparatively few people produce sugar, while all 
the people consume it. Therefore instead of artificially promot- 
ing it the Government should destroy it and all of the financial 
investments in it. Why should not this argument apply to all 
products North and South if it is the proper policy to follow? 
But in this bill rice, a southern product, is protected. Is rice 
more economically legitimate than sugar? Certainly not. It 
seems to be politically economical to protect a southern prod- 
uct. For years the country has been told that cotton was an 
example of a legitimate American product, It needs no protec- 
tion. Is that true? Does not cotton need and receive protec- 
tion? 

I admit that, according to the Republican doctrine of pro- 
tection, viz, a duty which measures the difference in cost of 
production here and abroad, there would be little chance to 
put a legitimate duty on cotton, for certainly the wages paid 
in the cotton fields are the lowest paid in the United States, and 
they compare more favorably with prices paid in competing 
countries. Negro slaves rocked and nurtured the cotton in- 
dustry of the South in its infancy, and they and their equally 
hopeless descendants have tended southern cotton fields ever 
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since. The southern planter has no fear of strikes and eight- 
hour days. His labor is not organized. It is not disturbed by any 
wicked notions of lobbying for higher wages and a wider par- 
ticipation in the profits of the master. And yet, in spite of the 
fact that its labor is the most abject and unambitious, the 
cotton interests are demanding and receiving enormous protection 
at the hands of the Federal Government. Every year since I 
have been a Member of Congress, I believe, representatives of 
the cotton States have asked and generally received hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for the benefit of cotton. Hundreds of 
thousands of public treasure have been spent to combat the 
boll weevil. I have gladly voted for these appropriations, be- 
cause I have believed that cotton was a product legitimate to 
America and necessary to its highest welfare. But it is not more 
legitimate, not more indigenous to the United States, than 
sugar cane, sugar beets, wheat, maize, or other products of 
agriculture. Just recently I listened to an eloquent argument 
by the junior Senator from South Carolina in favor of a propo- 
sition to expend millions of public money to purchase a zone of 
land 50 miles wide from the Gulf to the Cumberland Moun- 
tains through Alabama, in which zone no cotton was to be 
raised, in order to stop the eastward march of the cotton pest. 
Is the boll weevil more to be dreaded than the flood of pauper- 
made products which it is proposed shall inundate our pros- 
perous northern and western fields and factories? Ah, gentle- 
men, you may refine your definitions of reform and preach your 
foreign-born doctrines. You may loudly proclaim your inten- 
tion to benefit the consumer the while you are in secret caucus 
writing a sectional and destructive tariff, yet in the last analy- 
sis you will be obliged to face the American people in the open 
when they will have found you out. If protection is good for 
any legitimate industry in any section of this country—and by 
legitimate industry I mean any industry which can and ought 
to be maintained here—then it is good for all such industries 
in all parts of the country where it is needed, and the Congress 
can not in fairness or good conscience discriminate in favor of 
one industry as against others. 

I realize, of course, that some Senators of long and distin- 
guished experience and of great ability have more influence 
in great matters of legislation than others of less ability and 
experience. I can understand how potently eloquent the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, who but two short years ago 
protested with righteous indignation against the cotton schedule 
in a tariff bill then pending before the Senate because its 
proposed duties were too low, although they were much higher 
than those he has reported in the pending bill, could be. I can 
readily imagine how he could secure enough sympathy to tem- 
porarily raise the House duties on cotton products, the manu- 
facture of which has roused his somnolent State with the hum 
of industry. I can understand how the distinguished senior 
Senator from Missouri, with his mysterious yet all-powerful 
diplomacy, could, in a measure at least, provide for the zinc 
and lead industries of Missouri, but I can not understand how 
Senators from other States similarly situated can submit to 
the dictates of their party leader against their publicly and 
privately declared convictions. Has party fealty and caucus 
rule reached that stage when they can control the consciences 
pa votes of United States Senators? I fear the record will so 

ose. 

I believe in party harmony, and to that end I am in favor of 
party conferences where great policies are discussed and where 
every legitimate argument can be presented, but the highest 
public service by the legislator can not be secured by secret 
caucus action when such action is intended to and actually 
does bind him to do otherwise than his ideas of duty dictate. 
Parties are necessary to the proper conduct of government, 
but no party platform of principles can be framed which will - 
command the unqualified approval of all of its members, much 
less can such a platform bind any free man upon all matters 
of legislation the provisions of which are not known and can 
not be known when the platform is adopted. No free, intelli- 
gent, patriotic representative is bound by everything in a party 
platform, and he feels at liberty at all times to express by his voice 
and vote his conscientious views. The secret caucus and undue 
influence of the President sometimes dissuades a legislator from 
his notions of duty. This is wrong and subversive of true rep- 
resentative government. 

I stated before the lobby investigating committee that I had 
not seen nor discovered any insidious lobby working for or 
against the tariff bill through improper methods, but that the 
nearest approach to improper influence was that exerted by 
the President through the secret party caucus. After weary 
weeks of investigation by the committee I am still of that 
opinion. Nothing has been disclosed by the hearings which bear 
out the innuendo of the President that the largest and most in- 
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dustrious lobby ever known was working insidiously, with 
plenty of money to influence Congressmen, to defeat the present 
tariff revision; but it is generally believed that some Senators 
will vote for the bill as reported because it is an administration 
measure. And because the President will not compromise, these 
Senators will not support amendments which they believe would 
make the bill better if they were adopted. I have no fault to 
find with an Executive who urges his views strongly upon Con- 
gress, but his true relation to legislation is that which attaches 
to his power and duty of recommendation before a measure is 
enacted and of approving or vetoing after it is passed by Con- 
gress. It is the duty of Congress to legislate, and the presump- 
tion is, or should be, quite as strong that a Senator is as 
conscientiously striving to do his duty as is the President; but 
because of the surrender of the Senators and Representatives 
to the Executive and to the will of the caucus Congress is made 
subordinate to the President and its Members condemned if they 
shall dare to differ from him. 

Legislation should be in the open. Its preparation should be 
in the light and all discussions which result in effecting it 
should be public. I have distinguished authority for this state- 
ment if it needs any substantiation, which it does not. Permit 
me to quote, however, from a speech made by Goy. Wilson, 
then candidate for President, at Portland, Oreg., on May 18, 
1911: 

It would be a great benefit both to our legislatures themselves and 
to the whole of the people if our methods of legislation might be 
simplified and made more public and open, so that everybody might 
7 55 ay ce stage of legislation just what was being done and who 
was n 

As “< — of fact, it is a very eonfused and almost necessarily pri- 
vate process. When one asks who drafts the measures which are sub- 
mitted by the hundreds to our legislatures the answer must be Every- 
body.“ The bills introduced are by no means confined to those which 
are drafted by Members of the House. Indeed, it is probable that in 
every legislature the number of bills drafted by the members themselves 
is very much smaller than the number drafted by outsiders. They are 
drawn up, most of them, in lawyers’ offices here, there, and everywhere 
for the purpose of accomplishing every sort of cree sought by in- 


dividuals or by groups of individuals or by organ business interests 
of one kind or another. Such bills are introduced by the Members 


of the Houses “ by So or else are taken over by them as their |. 
* 


own and introduced 
quarters. 

When they come to be considered it is only a bill here and there that 
is debated in public upon the floor of either House. Our legislation is, 
as a matter of fact, chiefly done in committee room. Sessions of legis- 
lative committees, except when they consent to hold public hearings and 
occasionally arrange to heat argument by outsiders, are private and, 
for the most part, confidential. It is considered a breach of legislative 
etiquette to reveal what took place in committee. Bills are smothered 

y the dozen after getting into committee if the members of the com- 
mittee itself do not wish them reported out for action by the Houses. 
Those which are reported out are generally accepted by the Houses on 
the authority of the committees which report them and are passed for 
— mer part almost without comment, or else rejected equally without 

lebate. 

It is easy to see that the characteristic feature of all this method of 
legislation is privacy. I do not mean that the privacy is in all cases 
deliberate. It springs out of the system itself—out of the multitude 
of bills to be handled and the inevitable haste in handling them. But 
often this privacy is made use of in the most sinister fashion for pri- 
vate ends and undoubtedly constitutes the main opportunity for those 
who wish to work schemes of their own and get le; regulations which 
will serve thelr own purpose. The political machine, when it controls 
legislation, ean operate successfully only in private. The minute what 
is going on is made public it becomes impossible to carry it out. Simi- 
Jarly, when great commercial or financial interests have schemes of their 
own to work through legislation privacy is indispensable. What the 
wish to do could not be done in the open without such exposure an 
criticism as would inevitably defeat it. 

These circumstances are not often consciously and distinctly analyzed 
by the mass of voters, but undoubtedly the great body of our citizens 
is vaguely conscious of them and they lie at the basis of a great deal 
of the distrust and uneasiness which is felt when our 1 latures are in 
session. The great thing to be desired in this, as in all other matters 
of government, is publicity. There is no more reason why committee 
meetings, where important public matters are handled, should be 
3 oes 3 8 8 . be prlvate. 

egislation ‘act accomp: in committees, committees should 
be public and not private instrumentalities. 


He then discusses at length the seeming necessity for the 
Chief Executive to urge by every means within-his power the 
measures which he believes are right, in order that the people 
may have their cause properly presented, but this whole method 
he admits is defective. Listen further to what he says: 


The defect of the whole method is that it does not lead to sufficiently 
thorough debate. There is no one of equal authority and influence 
with the Executive to debate public matters officially with him; no 
single legislator occupies his place of advantage in getting at public 
opinion. There is no one in a situation of authority which enables him 
to answer the governor or the President as effectively as the governor 
or the President can himself speak by reason of his larger authority. 
This is not a desirable state of affairs. The great thing to be desired 
is debate, debate among authoritative persons as well as debate upon 
pe soap, and the more thoroughgoing, the more fearless this debate 

„the er. 

Moreover, it is still further belittling to our legislators that the dis- 
cussions led by our Executives should be held fatida of the legis- 
lative chambers. To do this is to make the little debate that occurs in 
the legislature a thing of little or no significance, and it is cleari 
sirable, indeed imperative, that in order that the authority 01 


hout any indication that they come from outside 


de- 
our 


tive bodies should be revived the most effective and thorough- 
f° debate should take place within their chambers. Undoubtedly the 
ope of the immediate future is that, by slowly getting rid of machine 
control and the control of secret interests of other ds inside our 
legislative chambers, they may thoroughly regain their self-possession 
and their self-respect, and in regaining these may return to their one- 
time practice of debate and put everything that they do to the public 
ordeal. That way lies the recovery of their prestige, and I think there 
can be no doubt that the present processes of reform will presently 
bring about that much-to-be-desired result, when the people will again 
depend, and depend with confidence, upon their legislators and not lean 
as if for rescue upon their Executives. 

Every thoughtful man will agree with the words of Gov. 
Wilson that legislation should be in the open and free from 
dictation by special interests either from without or from 
within the Government; by organizations of capital, of labor, 
or by political machines, and everything which is conducive to 
legislative freedom is to be commended. 

Has this administration discouraged secret legislative meth- 
ods or has it encouraged them and participated in them to an 
extent never known before? Every time this matter is called to 
public attention Democrats arise and make answer by calling 
attention to similar offenses by Republicans in previous Con- 
gresses. Is such answer sufficient? Why, Mr. President, I 
have taken much satisfaction in contemplating the fact that this 
was a progressive age and that we had our faces to the future 
instead of to the past. Until this Congress I had not supposed 
that it was a good answer to the charge of bad methods to 
point to previous practices. The Republican Congress did- 
indulge what I regard as improper methods, and I have never 
excused them; but it never employed any so flagrantly violative 
of the principles of open and therefore frank and honest means 
of legislation as those practiced at this session of Congress and 
since the President delivered at Portland the speech from which 
I have quoted. It is more than possible that the semiclose- 
corporation methods employed in framing the Payne bill may 
have been a reason why the people put the Republican Party 
out of power, and yet the Democratic administration goes its 
predecessor several better and refers to Republican precedents 
as its only excuse. 

Until the Congress of the United States assumes its full 
constitutional functions as the lawmaking branch and divests 
itself from all coercive or other improper influences either from 
without or from within the Government it will not command 
the respect and confidence of the people, and never in the his- 
tory of our country has it been placed in so abject and humili- 
ating a position as it finds itself in to-day. Why, Senators 
in charge of this bill do not understand it. We can not 
get an intelligent explanation of its items, and when we ask 
for one we are told that the matter in question was put in 
by the committee’s expert, and the committee knows little 
about it. 

It is no answer to the charge of caucus coercion to say that 
no vote was taken to bind its Members to support the adminis- 
tration measure. I am, of course, unacquainted with what 
actually occurred in the secret Democratic caucus, but I speak 
the common belief that a thorough understanding was reached 
which will be most effective in binding some Senators to vote 
against amendments which they believe would improve the bill. 
If this is true, then surely machine dictation has been potential 
in shaping this legislation. 

As a total result of this Congress up to date it has been 
humiliated and disgraced before the country by unwarranted 
insinuations that its Members are unfit to legislate, and by their 
action they have acknowledged the impeachment. The business 
men, farmers, and laboring men, who had felt that they were a 
part of this Government and entitled to be heard by their rep- 
resentatives on matters affecting their comfort, prosperity, and 
happiness, have been made to feel like trespassers and offenders. 
The vilest self-convicted scoundrels have been permitted to 
smirch with their own unsupported statements the characters, 
or at least the reputations, of honest, conscientious men in 
and out of public life; and because of the official publication 
of these matters decent men have felt compelled to make 
answer to charges which no court of justice would have ad- 
mitted in evidence, because of their total lack of truth and 
probability. 

It is confidently expressed that this bill now béfore us will 
result n better business, greater general prosperity, and cheaper 
living. The Democratic Party promised these conditions, The 
President before his election and since has publicly expressed 
his confidence that they would prevail, and yet recall how in- 
consistent has been the administration’s conduct with its 
promises. Soon after his inauguration President Wilson is re- 
ported to have made a speech in which he proposed “to hang 
as high as Haman” any man or concern that precipitated a 
panic. But why, talk of a panic? Are business men or even 
speculators opposed to greater prosperity? Not long after this 
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threat by the President his Secretary of Commerce is reported 
as intimating that if a business man failed or if in order to 
meet the foreign competition recommended by the President he 
had to reduce his force of laborers or lessen their wages he 
would be investigated, and perhaps prosecuted. Why suggest 
such a thing at the dawn of the brighter day for business? 
Not long after this remarkable statement by the Secretary of 
Commerce the distinguished and capable Secretary of the Treas- 
ury assures the country that he has $500,000,000 of public 
money which he is ready to distribute among the banks in case 
of need. What need? Are demands for money being made be- 
cause of any unusual necessity for it by reason of moving crops 
or increase of business? It can not be that with increased 
prosperity leaping and bounding just ahead there is need of 
this reassuring unsolicited promise of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

But this is not all. When it became sure that the President's 
tariff bill was to be ratified by his party in Congress Mr. Wil- 
son presented his currency bill with the clear inference that it 
is needed to offset any bad effects of the tariff. Surely all this 
is treason to the oft-repeated assurances by those in control of 
the Government that the tariff per se and of necessity is to strike 
the shackles from business. 

Mr. President, if business disaster prematurely comes, its 
coming will be due more to the oft-expressed fears of this ad- 
ministration than to any efforts by wicked business men, who 
as patriots are expected to be happy the wile their business is 
threatened with destruction and themselves with prosecution. 

There is one thing which stands out clearly at this time 
and that is this: The administration would be supremely 
happy if it was well assured that the condition of the country 
would be no worse than it is to-day. It has no real hope 
that things will be better; it justly fears they will be worse, 
and it is looking everywhere for some scapegoat for its own 
handiwork. 

This measure for the first time in our history disclaims the 
principle of protection. Whatever protection is in the bill is 
purely incidental, although from its sectional character I can 
not say that it is accidental. There is too much method dis- 
closed for accident. The distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, in speaking for the majority members of his com- 
mittee, stated that no attention had been given to the question 
of cost of production. That is but one illustration of the fore- 
going statement that protection had been ignored, for the true 
principle of protection is founded on difference in cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad. He clearly demonstrated that the one 
publicly declared reason for the revision made is a desire to 
cheapen the cost of articles to the consumer. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, things must be cheapened to the consumer or this legisla- 
tion must result in failure and its creators will be condemned, 
and if it does cheapen consumption it must not be done at the 
expense of general prosperity or by reducing the ability of the 
people to purchase. There is but one possible theory on which 
goods can be cheapened in price and general prosperity main- 
tained by the reductions in tariff proposed in this bill, and that 
is that the profits of the manufacturer and the farmer are so 
large that they can be reduced to meet foreign competition and 
further that the consumer will get the benefit of such reduction. 
Is it within reason to suppose that our farmers and manufac- 
turers are as a whole enjoying extraordinary and unreasonable 
profits? 

The records do not so disclose. It is possible that some of 
our largest concerns who produce vast quantities of goods at 
a small profit per unit may continue to do business, but the 
great majority of the business of manufacture and agriculture 
is conducted at so small a margin of profit that it can not 
continue if that margin is reduced. The large concern may 
endure through the temporary reign of Democracy. It may 
be able to cooperate with its foreign competitors so as to do 
business, but is that to be the policy of Democracy? The trend 
of the times is against monopoly. 

Is there any assurance that a reduction of the tariff will be 
reflected in retail prices? It was not so reflected in the retail 
price of shoes when in 1909 hides were put on the free list and 
the duties on shoes was reduced 75 per cent. Lumber was not 
lessened in price to the consumer when the tariff was reduced 
one-half. But it is possible to reduce the retail price of things. 
It was done in 1898 to 1897. General industrial depression is 
absolutely sure to reduce retail prices. Close the factories of 
this country, destroy in a measure home production, and the 
thousands of wage earners and small business men who furnish 
the best market for the products of agricuiture and industry 
will be compelled to reduce their consumption and these prod- 
ucts will outrun the demand and their price will drop. But 
what will it profit a man if the price of food and raiment is 
small if he has not the power to purchase? 
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The shed chairman, Mr. Snmrsons, frankly admits 
that the bill is intended to permit the importation of more 
foreign goods. Who is to make these imported goods? For- 
eign labor, which in no place on earth, save possibly in Canada, 
receives more than 50 per cent as high wages as in the United 
States, will produce them if they are used at all. These im- 
ported goods will be made abroad, and therefore can not be 
made at home, and so far as they at least are concerned Ameri- 
can labor will be denied the opportunity to work. The dis- 
tinguished Senator, however, speaking for his Democratic 
colleagues, suggests that while our home market, which is the 
best on earth, may have to be surrendered in a measure to the 
foreigner, markets abroad will be opened to us. But again, 
what shall it profit our people to give up the best on earth for 
the hope of gaining a greater chance at the markets of the 
world in competition with the monopoly-encouraged, bounty- 
fed products of other countries? 

Mr. President, this bill is inspired by antagonism to American 
prosperity. Trusts and monopolies are the expressed objects 
of attack, but every legitimate industry is subject to Democ- 
racy's destructive fire, and in its ostensible efforts to injure the 
bad it recklessly and wantonly destroys the good. We can 
and should destroy domestic monopoly, and great progress has 
been made in that direction; but the policy of free trade is a 
blow to all domestic business conducted under the American 
conditions of wages and living and opens the door to destruc- 
tion by possible foreign trusts and monopolies, under whose 

this Government would be helpless. 

We can rid our barns of rats without burning the buildings. 
We can cut off all special tariff favors without destroying the 
opportunities for American labor and enterprise, 

The distinguished chairman has stated as a fact that some 
things upon which a tariff is now levied cost no more to pro- 
duce here than in the competing foreign countries. Unfortu- 
nately I and other Senators of the minority have not been privi- 
leged to hear the arguments which have led the Senator to his 
conclusions, but if it is true that such duties do exist, then I 
certainly would favor reducing them to a minimum, which 
would be an amount sufficient to protect against the possible 
inundation of our markets for the temporary purpose of destroy- 
ing home production. 

I voted for Canadian reciprocity, so called, and in doing so I 
am now aware that I made a political mistake. I was confident 
at that time that the reciprocal arrangement thus proposed would 
unite the two countries, of common ancestry, of similar condi- 
tions as to wages and living, by closer ties of common interests. 
I felt that the waterways which lie along the boundary and which 
belonged to both nations should have their mighty possibilities 
developed for those nations’ common good, and it seemed to me 
that the agreement for mutual benefits might be helpful to that 
great purpose. Since reciprocity was defeated, however, the 
United States Senate has passed a resolution authorizing the 
President to enter into treaty relations with Canada for this 
purpose. I did not, however, rightly interpret the sentiment 
either of our own people or that of the Canadians. Many of the 
men and papers who supported President Taft in his efforts for 
Canadian reciprocity afterwards were either silent when he was 
attacked for urging the pact er else they openly condemned him 
fer his efforts. Canada repudiated the action of this Govern- 
ment and defeated the agreement when the matter came before 
her people. Since that action by Canada I have taken every 
opportunity to reverse the vote by which Congress passed the 
measure, and I felt then, as I do now, that no form of Canadian 
reciprocity will ever again receive my support unless Canada 
shall have first passed and presented the proposal and 
the American people shall have given it their approval. 
And yet, here is a proposition to give to Canada all and more 
than was offered under the reciprocity act without asking 
anything in return, and the same privilege is extended to 
every nation on earth where cost of production and con- 
ditions of living are greatly below those maintaining in the 
United States. 

No tariff bill was ever presented to Congress so unjustly dis- 
criminatory against the northern and western farmer, and yet 
its advocates have the temerity to say that the farmer will be 
benefited by subjecting him without any protection to the com- 
petition of the world. If the farmer resented reciprocity, what 
will he say to this measure which sacrifices everything and ob- 
tains nothing? 

It might be interesting to take up in detail and discuss 
the items of this bill, but it would be unavailing so far as 
changing the decree which has gone out to the effect that it 
must pass without change, and the country is impatient for the 
final vote. s 

I could call attention to numerous cases where in this bill the 
foreign producer has been placed not on an equality simply with 
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American producers, but where he has been given a direct and 
material advantage over them. I could point out many provi- 
sions in which duties are raised upon articles which do not and 
could not compete with American products and which therefore 
without question increase the cost to the consumer by the full 
amount of the duty and that without conferring even an in- 
cidental benefit upon a single American. I could specify items 
which will result in placing our people in the hopeless grasp 
of foreign monopolies over which our Government can exercise 
no control. 

I could refer to instances which show the potential in- 
not compete with American products and which therefore with- 
out let or hindrance the American people. I could show that 
the policy and result of this measure is to place this great 
Republic at the mercy of other nations for some of the very 
necessaries of life, such as sugar, wool, meat, and flour. Other 
civilized countries have felt that it was the height of wisdom 
to become and remain independent of every other nation so far 
as necessaries are concerned. Swords have not yet been beaten 
into plowshares nor spears into pruning hooks, and even as the 
rumbling of international trouble disturbs our ears it is pro- 
posed that we shall make our Republic dependent upon foreign 
nations for those things which are necessary to its existence in 
peace and war. But, Mr. President, many of these things have 
already been disclosed and others will be specified as we pro- 
gress with the consideration of the bill. I am sorry that the 
Senate is foreclosed from effecting changes which unfettered 
patriotic judgment dictates as right. I can only hope that my 
fears are groundless and that American peace, prosperity, and 
progress will continue. 

I have the honor to represent in part one of the greatest States 
in this Union of great States. Her agriculture, manufacturing, 
mining, and lumbering interests are of mighty importance not 
only to her people but to the people of the whole country. In 
patriotism and love of country she is unsurpassed by any other. 
She sent more than her full quota of her best citizens to help 
preserve the Union. More than were needed of her loyal sons 
presented themselves at McKinley’s call for men to maintain 
the Nation’s honor in the War with Spain. She is ready at all 
times, as she has been in the past, to do everything which 
becomes a liberty-loving, patriotic Commonwealth to contribute 
to the stability and greatness of the United States. She asks 
no favors which she is not willing to accord to every other 
State; but she insists that this country, with all of the resources 
and possibilities which have been bestowed by a bountiful 
Providence upon her shall be held and developed primarily by 
and for the American people. She believes in benefiting the 
world, but that such benefit shall be given not by lowering 
American standards to that of the lowest competitor, but through 
such a beneficent administration of national affairs as will 
attract to us the eyes of all nations, who will here see and emu- 
late the glorious possibilities of a Government not only of and 
by, but for its own people. She would not equalize world condi- 
tions by degrading our people to a lower level, but through ex- 
ample would inspire others to raise themselves. As an humble 
representative of such a State I protest against the enactment 
into law of a bill inspired by prejudice, framed in darkness, and 
with no possibilities for good to any American except the im- 
porter who sells foreign-made goods and the retired capitalist, 
who neither toils nor spins and who, contrary to Divine injunc- 
tion, takes his only care for what he shall eat and drink and 
wear. This Government should be interested more largely in 
opportunities for doing and being than in the chances for simply 
existing. 

Mr. President, I can see no good that will come to the Amer- 
ican people by the enactment of this bill into law. It contains 
some things which I would be willing to support if I could 
vote upon them divorced from their caucus-forged bonds to 
other provisions which I regard as dangerous not only to our 
revenues but to our prosperity. I shall support such amend- 
ments as are offered which, in my judgment, will improve the 
measure. If every Senator would vote his honest convictions 
we would be able to remedy some of its glaring defects; but 
believing as I do that the measure as a whole is wrongly based 
and inimical to the progress, prosperity, and happiness of my 
countrymen, I shall vote against it on its final passage, and I 
am now ready to perform that duty. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in his able defensive speech 
on the pending bill the chairman of the Finance Committee 
sought to justify the drift of the bill toward free trade by cit- 
ing the result of the last presidential election. The tariff, he 
said, was the paramount issue in the campaign, and out of the 
531 votes in the electoral college President Taft received only 
8, and Mr. Wilson received 435. 

The bill now before the Senate, Chairman Smmmons contends, 
is “a fair interpretation of the will of the people.” 


The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], also a promi- 
nent and distinguished member of the Finance Committee, in 
some remarks submitted a few days ago seemed to take the 
same ground when he claimed that the so-called Wilson-Gor- 
man Tariff Act had nothing to do with the panic which followed; 
that the American people have since found out that any state- 
ment to that effect was a lie—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I desire to ask the Senator if I understood 
him to use the words “panic which followed“? 

Mr. WARREN. I did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator intend to use the word 
“followed,” or did he intend to say which preceded”? 

Mr. WARREN. I intended to use it as I have caid it, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wanted to know. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Mississippi claimed that 
he was authorized to so state “by the authority of the last 
election, which put Woodrow Wilson in the White House.” 
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Now, Mr. President, the facts are that three great political 
conventions were held last year, each of the three political par- 
ties adopting a platform of principles on which it sought the 
votes of the people. As to the tariff, the several declarations 
of principles were, in effect, as follows: 

Republican: Maintenance of a protective tariff, with a reduc- 
tion of duties that may be too high and with a general read- 
justment of duties by means of accurate information obtained 
by an expert commission. 

Progressive Republican: A protective tariff which shall 
equalize conditions of competition between the United States 
and foreign countries, both for the farmer and the manufac- 
Sp and which shall maintain for labor an adequate standard 
of living. j 

Democratic: A tariff for revenue only, on the ground that a 
protective tariff is unconstitutional. 

To soften this declaration, notwithstanding the solemn assur- 
ance of our friend the Senator from Mississippi that the people 
no longer believe that harm can come from destroying the pro- 
5 system, the Democratic platform contained these 
words: 

We 1. 8 5 that our system of tariff taxation is intimately con- 
nected with the business of the country, and we favor the ultimate 
attainment of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not 
injure or destroy legitimate industry. 

To further allay the fears of the American people that the 
success of the Democratic Party would mean the destruction 
of the protective system of tariff legislation, Mr. Wilson, the 
then candidate, now President, in his speech at Pittsburgh on 
October 18, said: : 

The Democratic Party does not pro free trade or anythi a 
proaching free trade. It proposes merely a reconsideration of the tariff 
schedules such as will adjust them to the actual business conditions 
and interests of the coun a 3 They will not undertake the 
task like amateurs, either. hey will seek and obtain the best possible 
advice in the country, but they will seek it far and wide and not only 
in the quarters from which it has usually come. 

Without stopping here to comment upon the atrocious be- 
trayal of these ante-election promises by the Democratic Party 
and its nominee for President, and its President, as evidenced 
in the bill now before us, which confessedly will “ destroy legiti- 
mate industry“ in striking down the sugar and wool and other 
industries, we pass on, and find that, so far as the tariff is con- 
cerned, the Republicans and the Progressive Republicans were 
practically as one party in the last campaign. Any Republican 
would have been content to have the Progressive tariff plank 
substituted for that of his own party, and the Progressives 
would have been content with the Republican tariff plank. 
Consequently, in voting on the tariff the two parties might well 
be considered as united. 

HOW THE PEOPLE VOTED. 


The returns show that of the popular vote of the country— 


Votes. 
Mr. Taft, on a protective platform, received 8, 484, 529 
Mr. Roosevelt, on a protective platform, received 4, 123, 206 
Stal for provecwon. 2a a a o a 7, 607, 735 
Mr. Wilson, on a tariff-for- revenue platform, received 6, 290, 818 


y of protection vetes over tariff-for- revenue 


Majorit, 
——— ͤ ͤ ͤ——:'.:.!. ͤ r... v ID 1. Si} yg 


Surely a very handsome majority. 


Had the votes for protection, over those for a revenue tariff, 


decided the election of electors, Mr. Wilson instead of receiving 
435 votes in the electoral college would have received but 152, 
or only a little more than one-third as many. 
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tariff, the result would have been like this: 


For a revenue tariff: 
Alabama 


Total (14 States)........ * „„ „„ „„ „be 


For a protective tariff: 
fornia 


‘Two and one-half times as many electoral votes for a protective tariff presidential 
candidate as for a revenue tariff candidate. 

And so free trade or tariff for revenue only received the in- 
dorsement of but 14 out of 48 States, while a protective tariff 
was adhered to by 34 States—more than two-thirds of the 
States in number. And it is also a significant fact that of those 
free-trade or tariff-for-revenue-only States, 12 of them were 
the old solid South, rock-ribbed, always-that-way States, the 
other 2 being the newer States of Oklahoma and Arizona; while 
on the other hand all of the old northern and western group that 
have ever heretofore declared for a protective tariff, and in- 
cluding the southern States of Maryland, Missouri, and West 
Virginia and the new State of New Mexico, 34 in all, recorded 
their votes for protection. 

So it is idle to claim that the people of this country are 
clamoring for a change from protection to free trade or a 
tariff for revenue only. 5 

Taking it another way: In point of population the States 
voting for the revenue-tariff idea contain the following: 


Alabama 2, 138, 093 
Arizona 04, 35 
Arkansas. 1, 574, 449 
Florida- 2. 
Georgia 2, 609, 121 
Kentucky. , 905 
Louisiana — s 
Mississippi — 7,114 
North Caroli 2, 206, 287 
Oklahoma 5 
South Carolina , 400 
Tennessee -~ — 789 
ye he | EEE SR ee 896, 
Virginia. <= — — 2, 061, 612 
Total. (14 States) ~ 5 ee eene 26, 543, 828 


The States casting a majority vote for the protective idea 
have a population as follows: 
2, 377, 549 
ie 799, 024 
CEI r edge aie COO 
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Had the electoral vote, by States, been decided upon the 
numbers cast for protection and the numbers cast for a reyenue 


. et ee oe a 


NOVO ee een ciao amen 


711 a AA a a 430, 512 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


oe 33, 860 
Wan... æ.ꝗ— —L—]½—ʃ. — 145, 965 
otal, (EE Bia tes) r se ieee cece 65, 097, 369 


Thus the vote for the revenue-tariff idea represents but 
twenty-six and a half millions of our people, while the vote for 
the protective idea represents sixty-five millions, speaking in 
round numbers, 

Carrying the point a step further, we find from the latest 
available statistics that the estimated true value of all property 
in 1904 in the 14 tariff-for-revenue States was as follows: 


Alabama 5 - $965, 014, 261 
806, 302, 305 


Arkansas 803, 907, 972 
Florida__ 431, 409, 200 
eh A TEE ̃ . ASE ——— 1, 167, 445, 671 
S — — .. ᷣ ae ER 1, 527, 486, 230 
Apt ET SSR ee Re 7 , 299, 
T A AS Sa eects Gece A 688, 249, 022 
North COON a ele 072 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory-_____-_------------:; { 
South Carolina 


14, 673, 520, 324 


The estimated true value of all property in the 34 protective- 
tariff-voting States in 1904 was: 


4, 115, 491, 106 
1, 207, 542, 107 
1, 41 3 


Va OY, EE — 
Baasmechuse tte sss AA 


go 
Pennsylvania 


ISORI T RE R E eee 349, 601 
South Dakota , 840, 939 
1 487. 768. 615 
Vermont 360, 330, 089 
Washington_ 1, 051, 671, 432 
West Virginia. 0, 000, 149 
Wisconsin 2, 838, 678, 239 
Wyoming- j“ . —ͤͥ 329, 572. 241 

uye A RS SE ̃ ⅛— —. ̃ ͤ ... sys ove Uy rN 91, 390, 308, 420 


Thus it will be seen that the relative standing in the country 
of the protective-tariff and the revenue-tariff ideas is as fol- 
lows: 
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Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent from the discussion 
so far of the pending tariff measure that the opinions of Sen- 
ators are as widely apart, almost, as the poles, relative to the 
subject, between those who believe in protection so placed as to 
be practically a tariff for revenue also and those who oppose 
protection and insist upon a tariff for revenue only, not even 
willing to have incidental protection, but instead a tariff so 
placed, much of it, that neither protection nor any considerable 
revenue can result. 

I myself am a believer in a protective tariff, and wish at all 
times to be counted upon that side of the equation. 

If a line of conduct or belief has led invariably to success, we 
should credit it accordingly. And in my own opinion, if I 
have read history correctly and have observed events with care, 
it is safe for me to assert that an adequate protective tariff 
has brought us prosperity and consequent happiness, while a 
free-trade policy—or its first cousin or nearer relative, a tariff 
for revenue only—has inyariably brought us into nonprosperous 
times and consequent sorrow. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the subject of the tariff is old 
and has been talked about and thought of much by all of us, 
yet from the very nature of things it is never shopworn nor out- 
lawed. It is always with us, and must necessarily be with us 
so long as we have a Government and the Government is sup- 
ported in whole or in part from the levying of taxes, directly 
or indirectly. 

Pursued as I am, and as doubtless others are, by inquiries 
as to what the pending bill contains and how it compares with 
former bills, and by many requests for some history concerning 
the numerous bills which have been enacted during the life of 
the Republic, I have thought it best to prepare and put into 
the Record a sort of brief résumé of the leading and important 
tariff measures, with facts and comments as to tariff legisla- 
tion according to my views, even though it may smack a little 
of the elementary. 

It was very early in the history of our Republic when the 
doctrine of protection found a place in our laws. The State of 
Pennsylvania in 1785 enacted a protective tariff law imposing 
specific duties on articles imported into the State from abroad 
and ad valorem duties on others. It was intended to encourage 
manufacturing within the State, and so well did it fulfill this 
intention that Pennsylvania to this day has been an advocate 
of the protective idea. The Pennsylvania law was the model 
for the first tariff law enacted by the Federal Government, in 
1789. 

s9 FIRST NATIONAL PROTECTIVB LAW. 

The date of the first protective tariff law, July 4, 1789, is 
significant, and the language of section 1 of the act is equally 
so. It is: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 
protection of manufacturers that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported: Be it enacted, etc. 

Protective legislation in connection with laws for protection 
to American shipping brought immediate prosperity to the 
young Nation, paid the expenses of the Government, and enabled 
it, by 1834-35, to wipe out the national debt, including the 
$15,000,000 paid for the purchase of Louisiana. 

Various revisions of the first tariff law were made in the 
period between July 4, 1789, and the War of 1812, none of them 
downward and most of them upward. Conditions improved 
wonderfully during this period, and the transformation from 
household industry to an organized system of factories was 


begun. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to go very deeply into ancient 
history; but in order to make some comparisons and to show 
some coincidences I shall trespass upon the time of the Senate 
for a few moments to touch upon some of the high points from 
that period up to the present time. 

Census reports for 1810 show that the manufactured products 
of the country aggregated $127,694,602, the growth of but a few 
years under protection. 

During the progress of the War of 1812 a tariff practically 
prohibitive was in force, and this extreme application of the 
protective idea threw the people of the country on their own 
resources, and establishments for the manufacture of cotton 
goods, woolen cloth, iron, glass, pottery, and other articles 
increased in number wonderfully. 

A report of conditions in the United States at the close of the 
war, made by Mathew Carey, showed that employment was at 
hand for every man, woman, and child able and willing to 
work, cotton manufactures aggregating $24,000,000 annually; 
woolen manufactures, $19,000,000; all manufacturing establish- 
ments busy; money easy; debts collected without difficulty, and 
the country generally prosperous except in a few places which 
suffered desolation during the war, 


After the close of the war the prohibitive war duties were re- 
duced by temporary legislation 29 per cent; and then followed 
the act of April 27, 1816, which was not as protective as the 
advocates of that policy desired. = 

It is worthy of notice that one of the strongest advocates of 
the protective-tariff idea at the time this bill was under con- 
sideration was John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, and one of 
his speeches was the most notable effort of the session in fayor 


of protection. 
INADEQUATE TARIFF BRINGS DISASTER, 


The inadequate protective duties of the act of 1816 opened 
the way for an onslaught on American markets and industries 
by Great Britain which proved more injurious to this country 
than a successful war would have been. First came a brief 
period of fictitious prosperity in which floods of foreign goods at 
low prices came into the country, bringing on extravagant specu- 
lation in business. Then came liquidation and bankruptcy to 
the merchant and farmer. 

Thomas H. Benton, writing of that period, said: 

No price for property, no sales except those of the sheriff and the 
marshal, no employment for industry, no demand for labor, no sale for 
the É se uce of the farm, no sound of the hammer, except that of the 
auctioneer knocking down property. Distress was the universal cry of 
the people; relief, the universal demand, was thundered at the doors of 
all legislatures, State and Federal. 

How accurately this description fits a later period of depres- 
sion which most of us remember, namely, the depression caused 
by the Wilson-Gorman law. 

The iron trade, the pottery industry, the glass factories, the 
manufactures of cotton goods, the woolen industry—all were 
hard hit. England glutted the markets of this country with 
cheap goods and nearly ruined us. 

The hard times of that early period were attributed by the 
free-trade advocates to the failure of banks and the decrease of 
currency, just as the free traders of to-day blame the panic and 
hard times of 1893-1897 on former President Cleyeland and the 
banks as per Senator Tuomas a few days ago. 

A memorial to Congress adopted by a convention in which 
delegates participated from nine States contained the following 
statement showing the unfortunate condition of the manufac- 
turing industries: 


While so many of our manufactures are thus ruined, our working 
propis destitute of employment and of the means to support their 
amilies, our cities and towns are filled with the manufactured produc- 
tions of other nations, by which we have been and are ruinously 
drained of our wealth. That these complicated evils which oppress us 
and which have taken place during a season of profound peace of nearly, 
five years’ duration, after a war closed with honor, which left us in a 
state of high prosperity, evince that there is something radically un- 
sound in our policy which requires a radical remedy in the power of the 
National Legislature alone to supply. 


COUNTRY DEMANDS PROTECTION. 


The demand for a remedy was met by Congress with the 
passage of the protective-tariff act of May 22, 1824, and the still 
more highly protective act of May 19, 1828, the latter act re- 
maining in force five years. 

Under the operations of those two tariff laws prosperity re- 
turned to the country, manufacturing was revived, work was 
abundant, and the public debt was rapidly wiped out of 
existence, 

Henry Clay, in a speech delivered in 1832, said that if a term 
of seven years were to be selected of the greatest prosperity, 
enjoyed by the people since the establishment of the Consti- 
tution it would be exactly that period which immediately fol- 
lowed the passage of the tariff act of 1824. 

The history of our country shows that ofttimes prosperity as 
well as adversity brings discontent. 

Under the protective tariffs of 1824 and 1828 there was uni- 
versal prosperity and, as stated, the revenues of the Govern- 
ment exceeded the expenditures to such an extent that the 
public debt was paid and a surplus of funds in the Treasury, 
was being aecumulated. To reduce revenue and avoid the dan- 
gers of a great surplus revision of the tariff was urged. It was 
contended that the tariffs of 1824 and 1828 imposed duties on 
many fabrics and commodities not made in the United States 
and thus imposed unnecessary burdens of taxation on the people. 

It was during this period of discussion that the consideration 
of the tariff question lost its economic features and took on a 
political and sectional side, which seems to have ever since 
characterized it. 

The antagonism between the North and South was becoming 
more and more marked, radical free trade being advocated 
generally by southern statesmen and protection by those from 
the North. 

The questions involved in slavery entered into the considera- 
tion of the tariff, so that tariff became one of the acute 
political issues of the time. 

One outcome of the controversy was Henry Clay's famous 
“compromise” tariff act of 1833, which reduced rates of duty 
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and provided for a sliding scale of further reductions and ulti- 
mate free trade in a large number of articles. 

That act greatly increased the importation of foreign goods, 
which were forced into our markets, sold at auction and on 
liberal terms of credit to merchants and speculators, whose 
commercial paper was taken and discounted by the banks. The 
imports increased from $108,609,700 in 1834 to $176,579,154 in 
1836, and the balance of trade for the four years of 1834 to 
1837, inclusive, was $99,168,104 against us. 

DEPRESSION FOLLOWS TARIFF REDUCTION. 


The panic of 1837 told the same story of depression as that 
following the tariff reduction of 1816. The American market 
was overwhelmed; domestic production displaced; the labor 
and industries of the country disorganized; the people impover- 
ished and their purchasing power destroyed. Then followed 
diminished importations, loss of revenue, and universal financial 
embarrassment. The Treasury became practically bankrupt. 
Receipts fell below expenditures year by year and were replen- 
ished by increasing the national debt. 

The balance of trade against the country and consequent ex- 
portation of specie brought on a financial panic in which a great 
many of the banks of the country were obliged to suspend 
specie payments. 

As usual, and as now, the defenders of the low-tariff and 
free-trade policies attributed the hard times and panic to the 
bankers, when, in fact, the banks were victims, with others, of 
the adoption of a tariff system not in accord with our industrial 
and business life. 

The condition of the country as it existed before protection 
was restored is described in Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for 
1842, page 482, as follows: 

These continually accumulated disasters down to the ist of April 
had thrown a degree of gloom over the commercial circles seldom wit- 
nessed. The heavy spring payments had been falling due; remittances 
from the country could not be obtained; the banks were fearful of 
extending themselves in the smallest degree; goods could scarcely be 
sold for money at any price; the accounts for abroad gave but little 
indication of a per revival and of a demand for American produce; 
and the sluggish and uncertain action of Congress tended to enhance 
the dread of the future. 

In Colton’s Life of Henry Clay, volume 1, is this deplorable 
picture: 

The revulsion of 1837 provided a far greater havoc than was ex- 
perienced in the free-trade period of 1820 and 1824. The ruin came 
quick and fearful. They were few that could save themselves. ETO 
erty of every description was parted with at prices that were astound- 
ing, and as for currency, there was scarcely any at all. 

The Government failed in efforts to place a loan of $12,000,000 
in Europe, and in response to advertisements for a popular 
loan only $250,000 was offered, at rates ranging from 28 per 
cent to 32 per cent per annum. The American Almanac esti- 
mated the losses during that depression in six leading lines of 
trade at $785,000,000. Over 30,000 merchants went into bank- 
ruptey, and 50,000 settled with creditors, who sustained losses 
of $250,000,000. 

The country returned to the protective policy in 1842, when 
the act of August 30 restored protective duties, substituting on 
many aricles specific for ad valorem rates. 

Of that tariff act John Quincy Adams said: 


The tariff of 1842 has wrought wonders for the purposes for which 
it was enacted—the procurement of an adequate revenue and protection 
for the native industry and free labor of the land. It has fully per- 
formed its promise in the production of revenue. It has restored the 
palsied credit of the Nation, filled the coffers of the Treasury, and has 
already paid off a large proportion of the heavy debt contracted by the 
preceding administration. 

A New York paper in November, 1842, said: 


When the tariff bill was passed imposing a greater duty on foreign 
oons it was alleged by most men that it would increase the price of 
oreign articles nearly or quite to the amount of the duty, and then it 
Contrary to t prediction, 


‘would be an indirect tax on the people. 
the fact has turned out differently. 

The flourishing condition of the country which immediately 
followed enabled the people to increase their purchases of all 
kinds of commodities, domestic as well as foreign. Although 
the importation of protected articles diminished, those of the 
noncompetitive classes, upon which the duties operated simply 
for revenue, so increased, owing to the general prosperity of 
the country, that the Treasury soon held a surplus. Before the 
act of 1842 was superseded by the act of 1846 $15,000,000 was 
paid on the national debt. 

In contrast with the adverse balance of trade of $99,168,104 
against us in the four years 1834 to 1837, there was a trade 
balance in our favor of $28,000,000 for the four protective-tariff 
years 1843 to 1846, inclusive. 

William D. Kelley said in his speech before Congress Janu- 
ary 3, 1866: 

When the tariff of 1842 went into effect our country was being 
flooded with British manufactures of every variety, from a e 
nail to a circular saw, and from table cutlery to butt hinges, thum 
latches, ete. But when 1847 came around four years of adequate pro- 


tection had so stimulated the skill and ingenuity of Americans and 


had brought from Great Britain so many skill workmen that our 
we have held 
to this, no one being able to undersell us in one own streste, ens: 

While the act remained in force only four years and three 
months and was the last protective measure in operation until 
the Republican Party restored and extended the policy in 1861, 
it operated to so strengthen established industries and to give 
others a firm foothold that they were able, by retrenchment, 
the practice of great economy, reduction of wages, and exten- 
sion of working hours, to better withstand the severe competi- 
tion to which they were subjected from 1846 to 1860. 

Efforts to repeal the 1842 protective law were made in 1844 
and failed. Speaking in opposition to a change in the tariff at 
that time, Senator Berrien, of Georgia, said there had been 
since August, 1842, a sensible improvement in the condition 
of the country; whether because of that tariff or in spite of it 
vas not the subject of his inquiry. He stated the following 
‘acts: 


1. The credit of the country was prostrate and has been redeemed, 
Its stock is again above par. 

2. The Treasury was empty; it is now replenished. 

3. The commerce and navigation of the country have increased. 

4. Its agricultural condition has improved. 

5. There has been a marked improvement of our great staples. 

6. A reduction in the prices of almost all if not absolutely of every 


article of consumption. 
7. To crown the whole, every branch of industry has been stimulated 


to increased activity, and confidence has been restored. 

The presidential election of 1844, resulting in the defeat of 
Henry Clay, protectionist, and the election of James K. Polk, 
free-trader, brought the era of protection to an end until it 
was restored in 1861. The Walker tariff law, based on the 
theory of a revenue tariff, went into effect December 1, 1846, 
and remained in force until July 1, 1857, when duties were 
further reduced to harmonize with the revenue standard, and a 
material change was made in the principles of the Walker tariff 
by placing many raw materials on the free List. 

During the period those tariff laws were in operation a prob- 
lem of greater importance—that of slavery—occupied the atten- 
tion of the country, and the relative merits of protection and 
free trade were placed in the background. 

Nevertheless the revenue tariff of 1846, which practically 
placed manufactures on the free list while retaining duties on 
raw material, was the cause of increasing importations of 
competing manufactures, the reduction of wages, and the sur- 
render of profits. 

Thus the correcting of one error by making a second one 
did not bring success. The first error was taxed raw materials 
and free manufactures; the second, free raw materials and 
taxed manufactures, neither of which theories can be accepted 
as correct. A true protective theory requires an adequate 
tariff on both raw materials and manufactures. A free- 
trade policy, to be consistent, must naturally demand that both 
shall be free. 

The culmination was the panic of 1857, when, through the 
exhaustion of the country, trade declined, the sales of public 
land almost stopped, and the revenues of the Government re- 
ceded below the expenditures. The depression of business con- 
tinued until 1861. The balance of foreign trade against us 
for the four years 1857 to 1860, inclusive, amounted to $169,- 
555,44. The national debt was increased from $45,000,000 
in 1847 to $90,000,000 in 1861. The credit of the Government 
was poor, and bonds offered by President Buchanan in 1860 
brought practically no offers, while an issue of Treasury notes 
were bid for at from 12 to 30 per cent discount. 

In his message of December 14, 1860, President Buchanan 
said: 


Panic and distress of a fearful character prevail throughout the 
land. Our laboring population is without employment, and conse- 
quently deprived of the means of earning their bread. Indeed, all hope 
seems to have deserted the minds of men. 


In fact, I think there may be Senators now in this body 
who can recall the pinching times of the Buchanan admin- 
istration and can remember the poor credit of our Government 
at that time. 

And yet the country was operating under the most anti- 
protective tariff law ever enacted, a law based upon the views 
and report of President Polk’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert J. Walker, the ablest opponent of the policy of protection 
the country has produced. 

The test of that law was made under favorable conditions. 
When it was enacted the country was enjoying an amazing 
degree of prosperity and business enlargement. The discovery 
of gold in California, the construction of thousands of miles 
of railroad, the opening to settlement of millions of acres of 
land in the Mississippi Valley and beyond, all contributed to 
keep capital invested and labor employed. Had it not been 
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for these extraordinary aids to commerce and business the 
revenue system doubtless would have broken down long before 
857. 

The conspicuous results of the Walker tariff between 1846 
and 1860 were that wages of labor were not increased, but re- 
duced. Not a single new competitive industry was established 
in the country. ‘The importations of manufactured articles 
greatly increased. The exports of gold to settle the adverse 
balance of trade impoverished the country and caused the busi- 
ness depression of 18571860. 

The protective element obtained control of Congress in 1860 
and a protective tariff bill was passed March 2, 1861, receiving 
President Buchanan's signature shortly before his retirement 
from office. This bill provided for a moderate increase of ad 
valorem rates but changed many duties from ad valorem to 
specific. The act did not provide enough revenue to meet the 
extraordinary expenses of the Civil War and the rates were in- 
creased at a special session of Congress in August, 1861. 

It is worthy of note that during this period one of the most 
effective advocates of protection was a northern Democrat, 
William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, once a free trader but 
converted to protection by observing himself the effect of the 
two policies on the business of the country. 

In his introduction to his published speeches and addresses, 
Mr. Kelley said: 

The theory that labor—the productive exercise of the skill and 
muscular power of men, who are responsible for the faithful and 
intelligent performance of civic and other duties—is merely a raw 
material, and that the Nation which pays least for it is the wisest 
and best governed, is inadmissible, in a democracy; and when we 
shall determine to starve the bodies and minds of our operatives in 
order that we may successfully compete in common markets with the 
productions of the underpaid and poorly fed peasants of an oe and 
he paupers of England, we shall assail the foundations of a Govern- 
ment which rests upon the intelligence and ine of its people. To 
defend our country against this result is the office of a protective 
tariff, and for this duty it alone is sufficient. 

It was during this period of a protective tariff that the 
country prospered in the face of a financial panic. The panic 
of 1873 was short lived and was followed by a period of great 
industrial prosperity and growth. The wealth of the country, 
1873-1879, increased 44 per cent. The manufactures of the 
country increased 27 per cent. Iron and steel production in- 
creased 200 per cent. Railroad mileage increased 40,000 miles. 
The national debt was reduced by $322,462,622. 

In his speech delivered December 8, 1881, Justin S. Morrill, 
of Vermont, said: 

In six years ending June 30, 1881, our exports of merchandise ex- 
ceeded imports by over $1,175,000,000—a large sum in itself, largel 
increasing our stock of gold, filling the pockets of the ea ple wit. 
more than two hundred and fifty millions, not found in the Treasury 
or banks, making the return to specie payment easy, and arresting 
the pana drain of interest so long paid abroad. It is also a very 
conclusive refutation of the free-trade chimeras that exports are de- 
pendent upon imports, and that comparatively high duties are in- 
variably less productive of revenue than low duties. The pertinent 
co arises, Shall we not in the main hold fast to the blessings we 

A surplus in the Treasury invited reductions in the tariff 
and downward revision was enacted in the law of March 3, 
1883. 

It was thought by the protectionists that if concessions were 
made tariff agitation would cease, and that act contained 
reductions and compromises which proved unsatisfactory in 
that they injured the industries affected. The act was a gen- 
eral downward revision of the tariff, an increased free list, and 
its effect on a number of industries was disastrous. 

The act of October 1, 1890, the McKinley Act, was a complete 
and practical revision of the tariff. Many changes were made 
from ad yalorem to specific rates. The free list was enlarged. 
The McKinley Act was in force four years, during which there 
was unusual prosperity in all lines of industry in the country. 
Employment was plentiful and wages were high. 

The history of that period again shows that prosperity as 
well as adversity breeds discontent. 

The Cleveland administration, with antiprotection control of 
Senate and House, came into power, and its most noted achieve- 
ment was the Wilson-Gorman Act of August 27, 1894. 

It is needless to recite here the conditions of the country 
which attended the passage and administration of the Wilson- 
Gorman law. Its scars have not been entirely effaced even by 
the lapse of nearly a score of years of prosperity. That the 
country was prostrated, business almost annihilated, factories 
and works closed, real estate depreciated in value, work denied 
millions of men willing to work, wages reduced to a mere pit- 
tance is not denied. But that the depression was due to the 
effect of the Wilson-Gorman law is now denied by the oppo- 
nents of the protective-tariff system, the latest explanation of 
the depression being, as stated by the Senator from Colorado 
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[Mr. Tuomas], that it was the result of a conspiracy between 
President Cleveland and Wall Street. 

It is certain, however, that no financial panic could cause the 
general misfortunes which visited the country during Mr. 
Cleveland’s second administration and continued until the en- 
actinent of a protective-tariff law was insured by the election 
of Mr. McKinley and a protective-tariff Congress. 

This brief review of tariff legislation in our country—by no 
means a complete review, but simply a mention of the salient 
features of tariff legislation preceding the Dingley Act—brings 
into view the fact that coincident with all legislation along the 
lines of free trade or revenue tariff this country has suffered 
from depressions in business, stoppage of manufacturing, dearth 
of work for all classes of workingmen, increase of importations 
of manufactured articles, disarrangement of the finances of the 
oe and what may be generally classed as “hard 

mes.” 

On the other hand, coincident with the periods of protective 
legislation, there have been generally prosperous conditions, 
ample work, increased wages, growth in manufacturing, growth 
in agriculture and stock raising, generally sound financial con- 
ditions, and general “ good times.” 

Without insisting that the hard-times periods of our history 
were due absolutely to the low tariffs of the same periods or 
that the good-times periods were caused by high tariffs, I con- 
tend that it is nevertheless significant that adversity has at- 
tended one and prosperity the other. 

Conditions at the present time are similar to what they have 
been many times in the past, and while I hope history is not to 
repeat itself, I confess that I am apprehensive that the causes 
which operated so disastrously in our case in the past will bave 
the same effect when again applied. 

I earnestly hope that our experiences under this legislation 
will show that protection has built up our industries and ccm- 
merce to such a plane of stability that we can withstand the 
flood of competing goods from all parts of the world which are 
being now accumulated to pour in upon our home market as 
soon as the barrier of protection is removed by the enactment 
of the pending bill. 

We shall have to contend with sugar from Cuba and Java; 
wool from Australia and Argentina; coal from Canada; fruits 
from Italy; manufactures of all kinds from England and Ger- 
many and, perhaps, Japan; cattle and meats from Mexico, 
Argentina, Australia, and Canada—in fact, we shall have to 
defend our market from unequal competition directed against 
us from every quarter of the globe. 

I shall not predict that we can not withstand the onslaught 
that will be made against us, for I haye faith in the ability 
of the American people to cope with every misfortune and every 
adversity which they may be called upon to face. 

I do not want to be a prophet of evil, but at the same time 
I feel that the experiences of this country as a result of low- 
tariff or revenue-tariff legislation and consequent reduction of 
compensation of labor have been sufficiently distressing to 
justify the apprehension, anxiety, and distrust in the future of 
our business and commercial interests. 

There is this light in the situation: The Ameriéan people 
are quick of discernment and quick to act. A majority in Con- 
gress may fool itself, but it can not fool the people who created 
that majority. And if the predicted disasters follow the enact- 
ment of this law it will be speedily replaced by one in harmony 
with the theory of protection. 

The history of the tariff is full of coincidences, and for that 
reason I took the short time to put in a résumé of the facts, 
The election of President Polk, free-trader, over Henry Clay, 
protectionist, thus making possible the Walker Free Trade Act 
of 1846, was brought about through the defection from the 
Whig Party of the Abolitionists, who corresponded in a meas- 
ure to the Progressives of to-day, whose third-party movement 
defeated the Republican candidate in the recent election. Re- 
gardless of the Abolitionist defection, Clay probably would have 
been elected if Mr. Polk, during his candidacy for the Presi- 
dency, had not assured the voters of Pennsylvania that he 
would not injure American industries. In a letter to Judge 
Kane, of Pennsylvania, which was widely circulated in that 
State, Mr. Polk said: 

In my judgment it is the duty of the Government to extend as far as 
it may be practicable to do so, by its revenue laws and all other means 
within its power, fair and just protection to all the great interests of 
the whole Union, embracing agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
navigation. 

2 Tue peons to the voters of Pennsylvania saved that State 
o Polk. 

Again, in 1892, Mr. Cleveland at varicus times during his 

candidacy sought to allay the fears and apprehensions of the 
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Martine, N. J. Reed Smith, Ga. Thompson 
Garden, July 20, 1802, he malg: . 
„ * e m * ch. man 
We are not recklessly heedless of any American interests, nor will | Oliver Shafroth Smith, S. C. Townsend 
we abandon our regard for them. oyanan aheppatd EN yardaman 
In his letter of acceptance, September 26, 1892, he wrote: Perkins 8 Sutherland hakien 
Tariff reform is still our purpose. We wage no exterminating war | Pomerene ons Swanson Williams 
against any. American 8 We 8 readjustment on be ell Smith, Ariz. Thomas Works 


accomplished in accordance with the principles we profess without 
disaster or demolition. We contemplate a fair and careful distribution 
of necessary tariff burdens rather than the precipitation of free trade. 
We will rely upon the intelligence of our fellow countrymen to re 
the charge that a party comprising the majority of our people is plan- 
ning the destruction or injury of American interests. 

And in 1912 we have Mr. Wilson asserting at Pittsburgh 
that— 

The Democratic Party does not propose free trade or anything ap 
proaching free trade. It proposes merely a consideration of the tariff 
schedules such as will adjust them to the actual business conditions 
and interests of the country. 


How alike the ante-election promises of Polk, Cleveland, and 
Wilson! 

And thus doth history repeat itself. 

Despite his promises to Pennsylvania, President Polk was 
sponsor for the most extreme free-trade tariff act in our history. 

Despite his promise to the American people that a readjust- 
ment of the tariff would be made without disaster or demolition, 
Mr. Cleveland favored the Wilson bill as it passed the House, 

‘with a greatly extended free list, including free wool, free coal, 
free hides, free lumber, and so forth. 

And despite his promise of less than a year ago that the 
Democratic Party proposes merely a consideration of the tariff 
schedules such as will adjust them to the actual business con- 
ditions and interests of the country, Presideut Wilson is now 
| forcing his party to place certain products on the free list, with 
the inevitable result, in the minds of many of his own party, 
Members of Congress and others, that the industries producing 
those products will be seriously crippled, if not entirely de- 
stroyed. 

And thus again will history repeat itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SMoor]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 71, page 18, lines 7 and 8, the 
Senator from Utah proposes to strike out, after the word 
“ounce,” the semicolon and the words vanilla beans, 80 cents 
per pound; tonka beans, 25 cents per pound.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator from Utah, just 
before we adjourned on Saturday, to withdraw that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Recorp shows that the amend- 
ment was pending. That is all the present occupant of the 
chair knows about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah is not in the Cham- 
ber, and I will ask that the amendment be passed over during 
‘his absence. He undoubtedly stated that he would withdraw 
the amendment, thongh the clerks may not have gotten his 
| statement; but I would not like to have action taken upon it 
on my statement about it in the absence of the Senator from 
Utah. . 

Mr. STONE. That the Senator from Utah may be present, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the last 
| lines of the Record of the proceedings of Saturday. 

The Secretary proceeded to read from page 2805 of the REC- 
orD, and read as follows: 

Mr. Gronna. I ask that this item be passed over until Monday. I 
should like to go into it. I do not care to delay the Senate, but I 
would prefer to have it passed over until Monday. . 

Mr. 8 of Arkansas. According to the arrangement under which 
we are 8 that reservation was made in favor of any Senator 
who desired a paragraph to be laid aside for further consideration. 

Mr. JONES. I understand that the absence of a quorum was 
suggested by the Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not hear him. 

Mr. JONES. I know that he made the demand, because I 
had risen to make it when he raised the point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Missouri did suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum haying 
been suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Chamberlain Gallinger Kenyon 

Bankhead Chilton Gronna Kern 

Brad Clark, Wyo. Hollis La Follette 

Bransegee Clarke, Ark. Hughes Lane 
ristow Crawford James Lea 

Bryan Cummins Johnson, Me. Lewis 

Burton Dillingham Johnston, Ala. 

Catron etcher ones M „ Va. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. Curnerson] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He has a permanent pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCUMBER] is necessarily absent from the city, due to serious 
illness in his family, at Detroit Lake, Minn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a plain 
letter from a plain man which, however, I think is a sufficient 
answer to the very elaborate argument of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] the other day upon the subject of American 
wages, especially in the mining business. I have not had time 
to verify all the figures in it, but I think it will be found to be 
correct. I ask to have it read as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Mississippi asks 
consent to have read the letter he has sent to the desk. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read 
as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

PROVIDENCE, July 26, 1913. 

Mx DEAR Sin: Having read your debate in the Senate Chamber with 
Mr. Smoot, of Utah, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD July 18, 19138, in 
which the Utah Senator claims the tariff laws of his party are responsi- 
ble for the high rate of wages in our country, and in order to prove 
his claims in that respect he cites the lead mining industry as a s g 
example of what protection will đo for the individual engages in that 
line of industry. Now, Mr. WILLIAMS, I am not going to indulge in 
glittering generalities, hot-air logic, or blow-hard argument. I am just 
going to prepare for your consideration some figures and a few facts 
which I have learned after studying the returns of the last national 
census reports in connection with mines and mining. In speaking of the 
industry throughout the country they say we have employed during 
the period above mentioned 1,086,782 wage earners, and ey receive 
$599,705,989 as compensation for their services, which gives each wa 
earner $551.82 per year, $10.61 per week, or $1.77 per day. This 
national average includes every branch of the industry 3 ut the 
length and breadth of our land, and the gross valuation. Tue total cost 
was $1,238,410,322, which allows each individual worker $1,140 as his 
share of total amount. Now, Mr. Senator, let us go into his State of 
Utah and find out how much they are id there, The same source of 
information which I quote from says there is employed in the mining 
business 11,004 wage earners and they are d $8,986,851, averaging 
$816.69 per year, $15.70 per week, or 52.01 per — 5 and as the re- 
sult of their united efforts they produce $22,083,282 of mining com- 
modity which gives each man or boy $2,007 as the result of toll. 
In the State of Utah the principal Fy rege. consist of copper, silver, 
and gold ores—this accounts for their high rate of wages within the 
State. We will now take up the particular industry Mr. Smoor speaks 
of—the lead-mining industry. he reports says there are 21,603 
Wage earners buted among a half dozen of States; chief of or 
principal one is the State of Missouri, which employs and produces 
about 75 per cent of men and material connected th the business. 
Now, those 21,603 men and boys recelve $10,477,657 as the reward of 
their yearly toil, which gives each one of them the para sum of $485 
p year, $9.33 per „ or $1.55 per day. his pay, Mr. Senator, is 
in the lead busin which Mr. Smoor says pays all the way from $3.50 
per day up to $4.75 per day. Why. sir, the actual average pay is only 
one-third—334 per cent what he claims it is—$3.50 the lowest pay 
he mentioned. Now, Mr. Senator, we have working right here in the 
eity of Providence in nonprotective industries such ple as Sene- 
gambian niggers from the de Verde Islands, dark-skinned Arabs 
from the northern shores of the Mediterranean, who recelve $2.25 per 
day for nine hours’ work, and this pay received by those unskilled alien 
workmen N in nonprotected Industries is more than the wages 
received by the wage earners Pere in the highly protected industries 
of the State of Rhode Island. those industries that I refer to are 
woolen and worsted, cotton and jewelry, foundry and machine-shop 
products. In the woolen and worsted trade there are 24,924 wa 
earners who get $11,537,699; the average per operative amounts 
$463 per year, $8.90 per week, or $1.48 per day. The cotton business 
employs 28,786 workers, and they receive $11,796,733 year, which 
gives each one employed in that business $410 a head, or $7.88 pre 
week, or 81.31 per day. The jewelry business—one of the most highly 

rotected pets in the tariff laws—employs 9,511, whose total income is 
4.760.780. average $500 each per year, $9.61 per week, or $1.60 day. 
while the highly skilled workmen that are ppm in the unde an 
machine-shop business number 10,937 and receive $6,899,657 for the 
year's work, which averages 8631 each, $12.13 per week, or $2.02 per 
person can by carefully comparing the 
those wage earners that are employed in pro- 
t I have described with the wages received by those 
ed in such 
izing and 
oreing, coal, including trimming 
ver, a eres Mr. Senator, any person 
whi Mr. Smoor so poun reveres, 
wages Rhode Island 
Now, Mr. Senator, let us 
the tariff rates or taxes that is levied for the benefit of the wa 
earners oyed in the lead business. According to the rate in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, 14 cents a pound on lead ores, that amounts to 
30 a ton, while the rate on zine ores is 1 cent a d, which makes 
Eo on zinc ores. Now, 21,603 wage earners get $10,477,657, or $485 
each; they produce 1,335,637 tons of lead and zinc, which cost 


day. Now, any fair-minded 
W. received b 
tected industries 
uneducated, ignorant, unintelligent aliens that are empl: 
industries as the building trades, sewer construction, maca 
road building, freight 5 lon 
and shoveling, 8 and dell 

the tariff doctrine 
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$31,362,094 to produce. Now, the labor cost is $7.84 per ton. If 


» you imported this much lead and zinc from any foreign country—the 
combined product, 1.335.637 tons, 2,671,274,636 Poungs von would 
have to pay at the customhouse on the lead $14,021,153.85, while the 
zine product would cost $17.365,243.79; here we have a total tax of 
$31,386,397.64. This protection is $23,903 more than the cost of pro- 
duction. Now, Mr. nator, who gets this overprotection of $20,- 
908,740.64, the miner or the mine owner? I 8 eg Foe is the 
mine owner and not the humble mine worker. Now, Mr. nator, in 
looking over the statistical abstract of the United States for the year 
1912 I find that the price of lead in the New York City market is $86 
per ton, and on the same pase in the same volume I find the market 
price of zinc in St. Louis, Mo., is 8108 per ton for the year of 1909, and 
the following year—1910—lead rose to $88 while zine remained the 
same—$108 per ton. Now, sir, if those two prices I find in the ab- 
stract are honest facts, where does the labor cost $7.84 come in? The 
freight rate along with marine insurance is ample and sufficient pro- 
tection for the scanty mite he is paid for his labor in that industry. 
Why it is a mere bagatelle, a beggarly pittance, compared with the 
wholesale selling price in New York City. There is not a commission 
man in the United States that would contract to supervise the impor- 
tation and distribute the same amount of lead and zinc that was pro- 
duced in this country for 1909 for the original cost—$31,363,094—for 
the simple reason that the cost of receiving, delivering, and distributing 
is in our country nearly if not as large as the original cost of produc- 
tion. Now, Mr. Senator, if I were a Member of the United States Senate 
I honestly and candidly say to you I would use all the influence within 
my ability to place lead and zine on the free list. Hoping my humble 
contribution to this great national ee e tkt reform—may 
throw a little light on the subject, I remain, 

Yours, most respectfully, 
THOMAS F. CAWLEY, 
69 Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I have not the honor 
of knowing that plain, truthful gentleman who has just written 
to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WmLIra{ms], and I do not 
believe that the Senator from Mississippi has closely examined 
the letter, or he would not have had it read. 

In the first place, I want to state that no man who employs 
miners in the lead mines, not only in Utah, but in other States 
in the West, will say that they are employed for $1.71 a day 
or for 51.16 a day, as is stated by this writer in his second 
statement. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] is a 
Member of this body; he knows what the miners’ wage is in 
Colorado; and I do not think it is very much different from 
what it is in Utah. The wages, Mr. President, of miners in the 
State of Utah are regulated by the miners’ union. I myself 
have been somewhat interested in mining in my own State. I 
have seen the pay rolls; I know what miners are paid; and 
I know that what I stated here to the Senate was absolutely 
true. Now, a man in Rhode Island picks up what he claims 
to be statistics and tries to controvert the statement that was 
made by me, when he does not know what he is talking about, 
end I will prove it to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, 
he does not seem to have caught the drift of the letter. The 
writer is not telling what some individual miner is paid upon 
some particular day or during some particular month, but he 
has gone to the United States census reports to find the num- 
ber of wage earners and the amount of wages paid, and he 
has divided one by the other and he has exploded—the Senator 
from Utah is right that I have not had any time to verify the 
quotations from the census report; but if the writer of the 
letter has quoted the census figures correctly, and I presume 
that he has—he has exploded that fallacy and he has proven 
that under the guise of a high per diem, when you come to 
consider the constancy of employment and the gross amount 
paid for the gross number of laborers, your figures do not 
hold out. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble with the whole thing is that the 
number of employees in the mines, as well as in the cotton and 
the woolen mills of the country, as given by the Census Bureau, 
include all the employees that have been employed during the 
year. They may have worked 3 months, they may have worked 
6 months, they may have worked 9 months, or they may have 
worked 12 months, but the number given includes them all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If a man had worked 3 months and then quit 
and another man had been employed to take his place and he 
worked 3 months and then quit, and another one had been em- 
ployed who worked 3 months more and then quit, and at the 
end of the 9 months another one was employed to work the 
remainder of the 3 months of the year, that would show that 
there were four men employed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; but the Senator from 
Utah also understands that, no matter how many employees 
there were, if the aggregate amount paid to labor during the 
year was so much and the aggregate number of laborers were 
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so many, the amount paid to each laborer per day would be so 
much. It does not make any difference. The way the Senator 
from Utah arrives at his figures is to take some fictitious per- 
son who was employed the entire year, and then he multiplies 
that per diem by 365 days and arrives at his conclusion in that 


way. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi does me a wrong 
and he does his own intelligence a wrong when he makes that 
statement. I say to the Senator now that there is no miner in 
the State of Utah or in the State of Idaho or in any of the 
Western States who is employed for the production of gold or 
silver or lead who works for $1.71 per day. The miners’ union 
regulates that. Their wages range from $3.50 up to $4.75 per 
day, according to the work that is done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is while they are working. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is per day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, the Senator brings in figures here, or 
presents them here to be read, to try to make it appear that the 
amount that is paid to the miners in the State of Utah is $1.71 
a day. 

Another things he refers to, Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I presume the figures are correctly quoted 
from the census report. Does the Senator dispute the census 
figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. The gentleman misconstrues what the census 
figures mean. I will say to the Senator that if the wage for 
miners was $800 a year—I am speaking now in round figures, 
so as to make it plain—and one man was employed three 
months and he had $200 paid to him, and another man was em- 
ployed for the three months following him and he was paid 
$200, and another man was employed for the three months fol- 
lowing and he was paid $200, and another man was employed 
for the next three months and he was paid $200, that would 
show, by the census figures, that there were four men employed, 
receiving $800; and the way that this man has figured it out here, 
four men being employed for one year with a wage paid of 
$800, therefore the wage of the miner in the State of Utah is 
$200 per annum. That is the way that the writer of that letter 
has figured it out. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, is not the Senator from Utah 
mistaken? Do not the census figures show, as to the wage 
earners, their average number? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the average number. 

Mr. HUGHES. No; the average number means the average 
number that are employed, not for one day, but during the year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the way the report is made. The 
average number is the number employed during the whole year. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, that gives you the average num- 
ber. Therefore it could not happen, as the Senator has said, 
that the man would be carried in the final list, although he was 
employed for only two months. He would only show in the 
average. 

Mr. SMOOT. The way the report is made—and I know it is 
made from the mines in the West—is, we take the number of em- 
ployees during the year that have been reported, and report 
that. We also report the amount of production in tons, but 
not in dollars and cents received. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator must be mistaken about that. 
5 in a position to say that the Senator is mistaken about 

at. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, let the Senator’s word go for that. It 
has been discussed here many times, and it has not been dis- 
puted here before. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have made some personal investigation of 
this matter, not only in private establishments but in the cen- 
sus reports, and I never heard that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have made the investigation a good many 
times, and I know that there is no miner in the State of Utah 
who receives $1.71 a day for mining. 

Mr. HUGHES. I did not say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is what this writer says. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am not speaking about his figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not know anything about them, I am 
simply calling the Senator’s attention to the fact that there is 
a column here in the Statistical Abstract, which shows that 
these figures relate to the average number of men employed, 
not the actual number. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. The Senator tells us that one miner 
works for two months and gets $200 and then quits; that 
another miner goes to work for two months and gets $200, and 
then he would quit; that another would do the same thing; and 
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then that another would do the same thing. Why do all those 
miners quit after working for two months in such profitable 
employment? 

Mr. SMOOT. They go from one mine to another; they go 
from one district to another; they may have friends in another 
district, and they move from one to another. I ask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. THomas] if that is not so? If the 
Senator from New Jersey knows so much about this, I will ask 
him what do the miners in the State of Utah receive? 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not have any idea. I did not venture an 
opinion as to what they receive, and I am not talking about 
that. The Senator may be absolutely right. I am simply call- 
ing his attention to the way the Statistical Abstract figures are 
prepared. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from Colorado if 
there is any miner in the State of Colorado employed in mining 
copper or silver or lead who receiyes only $1.75 a day? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President. I think the contention of 
the Senator from Utah with reference to the wage scale is cor- 
rect. He has also given the reason for it, that the miners’ 
union fixes the rates below which no man can be employed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the writer of the letter which 
has been read also states that lead-bearing ores of all kinds 
carry a duty of 14 cents a pound, or $30 a ton. What do they 
carry? The present law provides: 

Lead-bearing ores of all kinds, 11 cents per pound on the lead 
contained therein. 

Is that $30 a ton on the lead ore? Any man who knows any- 
thing about mining knows that the statement in the letter is 
not true. Ten per cent lead ore is good ore, and many a mine 
is worked in this country that does not contain 10 per cent of 
Iend ore. So instead of $30, according to the statement which 
was read here to illuminate the minds of Senators of the United 
States, the duty would amount to about $3 per ton, instead of 


The writer of the letter then gives figures as to the importa- 
tions of lead ores into this country, multiplies the amount by 
30, and says that is the amount of money that the American 
people have been assessed because of this 13 cents a pound rate 
on lead ore. 

He uses the same argument exactly with relation to zinc. 
Of course, I am not going to take up the zine schedule and 
show in detail the inaccuracy of his figures; but he says the 
rate is 1 cent a pound. Upon what kind of zine ore? Ore 
to-day carrying less than 10 per cent is free, and the duty is 
graduated up until it reaches 1 cent a pound, not upon zinc ore, 
but upon the zine contained in the ore. I simply wanted to say 
this much to the Senator from Mississippi in answer to this 
letter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I were to employ a man 
at $15 a month and kept him employed 10 months, and had no 
use for him the other two months, I would pay him $150, and 
when I came to divide the $150 by 365 days I would have paid 
the man 41 cents a day; but if I resorted to the popular Repub- 
lican method, I would multiply the $15 per month by 12 instead 
of 10. I would then get 50 cents a day, and I would contend 
that the man was paid 50 cents a day. If I had used him only 
two months during the entire time, when I needed him very 
badty, and paid him $20 a month and multiplied it by 12, 1 
would increase what he had actually received from about 10.9 
cents per day, when it was averaged throughout the year, to 
about six or seven times as much. 

From the very manner in which the letter was written the 
author is evidently a very plain man, a worki I never 
heard of him; I know nothing about him, and have-not verified 
his figures; but it struck me his statements came with such a 
ring of sincerity, that there was about them so much of the 
characteristic workingman’s disposition to look into things 
for himself, that I wanted his letter honored by a place in the 
Recorp. If I have served no other purpose I have served the 
purpose of securing a very valuable admission from the Sena- 
tor from Utah. Just a moment ago he triumphantly announced 
that the miners’ union in Utah fixed the price of wages. 
Hitherto he has been contending that it was the tariff. We 
have got at least that much out of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, I think the Senator is abso- 
lutely mistaken in not applying also the reasons that have been 
given heretofore, that the tariff has a great deal to do with 
wages. I have never said that it had not. Men are not com- 
pelled to work in the mines; they can work at else 
they desire, not only in Mississippi, but in every other State in 
the Union. I desire to ask the Senator from Mississippi, now, 
a he co not believe that that letter is inaccurate and mis- 

eading 


Mr. WILLIAMS. In so far as the man’s method in getting 
at what the true wages are, it is not inaccurate, but, on the con- 
trary, the statements of the Senator from Utah are inaccurate. 
So far as the man’s calculation of the rate upon lead is con- 
cerned, it is self-evidently inaccurate, because he multiplied 
the rate per pound by the entire weight of the lead ore. 

It is God's everlasting gospel truth, and you can not get away 
from it, that the amount of money paid out for wages in a year 
divided by the number of men who have worked throughout the 
Year for those wages for the average time worked during the 
year is the absolutely true wage payment of American labor. 
‘When you say that your lead miners are paid $3.65 a day and 
then neglect to notice the fact that half or two-thirds of them 
are not employed all the year, and when you arrive at an 
annual payment for wages and divide that by 365 days you are 
not arriving at a correct result. The census does proceed upon 
the right principle. The census takes the average number of 
men employed, and it takes the entire amount paid for wages. 

Now, in another respect the letter which has been read is not 
inaccurate. The writer of the letter goes on and gives the value 
of these products, and the laborer's share of the total gross 
value is very small, indeed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from personal experience, that if you take prospecting, de- 
veloping, and mining all together, I believe that 90 per cent of 
the total amount goes for the transportation of the ores and 
to the labering men. This is something that theory will not 
dovetail with. We know the absolute facts and conditions—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The census reports are not theory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, the Senator, from what 
he has just stated, tries to impress upon the Senate that the 
figures of the man who wrote the letter which has been read 
are correct, and that $1.71 per day is the wage paid to the 
miner in the State of Utah or in the State of Colorado, whereas 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] himself, one who is 
interested in the preparation of this bill, says that those figures 
are not true, whether they are census figures or the figures of 
the gentleman from Providence, R. I. 

Mr. THOMAS. They are not correct in so far, Mr. President, 
as they apply to conditions in the Senator’s State and in mine. 
. SMOOT. This learned gentleman refers to my own 

ate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am not so much in- 
terested in the way Senators have figured these matters out, 
as I am in the way this alleged information was presented to 
the Senate. I do not believe the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WittraMs] will think, after he has considered the matter 
carefully, that he has done just exactly the proper thing. He 
admits he knows nothing about this man and that he has not 
verified the figures; yet the gentleman who wrote the letter— 
an anonymous letter, so far as we know anything of the 
writer—has used language in reference to a Senator that is 
not, to say the least, very complimentary. What I am object- 
ing to, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was the uncomplimentary language? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. He was stating in a most sareastie man- 
ner matters in reference to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He said the Senator from Utah zealously 
preached and fervently prayed for the doctrine of protection. 
That is true. There is nothing sarcastic or rude about that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We all heard the letter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I zealously preach the opposite doctrine 
and fervently pray for its consummation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We all heard it, and we all understood 
just exactly why the writer said it. What I am objecting to 
is the continuance of this practice which has been indulged by 
men throughout the country of writing letters, making reckless 
and unauthenticated statements which are not founded upon 
facts, or may not be, and then giving them prominence by plac- 
ing them in the Rercord as an argument in favor of some ques- 
tion under discussion here by men who do not vouch for the 
writers at all and who do not even know them. 

I do not object to anything being placed in the Recorp that 
is going to shed any light upon the discussion prepared by men 
who are known to be honorable, competent, and capable, but I 
do sefiously object to this kind of irresponsible arguments be- 
ing placed in the Record of the United States Senate. I do not 
think it is fair; I do not think it is just to the Senate or to the 
country. We all get many letters. I have the same right to 
bring in here and have printed letters I have received saying 
mean things about some Senators which I knew would not bear 
investigation, but certainly I would not present them, because 
they could serve no purpose, unless it might be to prejudice 
somebody. It is to that I object. 
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I asked the Senator when he rose what he was going to intro- 
duce, but I did not hear him. I do not say that I would have 
objected to its introduction, because I would have had confi- 
dence in the good judgment of the Senator from Mississippi. 
But it does not seem to me that it has any place in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have been duly impressed 
with the sacrosanct manner of the Senator from Michigan, and 
I feel rebuked to an extent that I can hardly express, especially 
as it comes from the other side of the Chamber, where they 
have never hesitated to put into the Recorp every time they 
could letters from men whose pocketbook nerve was touched by 
tariff legislation. 

There is nothing in this letter that is rude, either to the 
Senate or to the Senator from Utah, and the Senator from 
Michigan can not make it so appear, simply because it is not a 
fact. 

In connection with the letter, it is evidently, from the very 
face of it, the letter of a plain American who has been giving 
himself the trouble to study the tariff to the best of his ability. 
That he has made some mistakes may be true, but I am not 
prepared to believe, just because he is, as the Senator from 
Michigan seems to think, upon the other side of the issue, that 
he is purposely misquoting the census figures. That he may 
have made some mistakes I doubt not. I said at the beginning 
that I had not verified his quotations; but in so far as that is 
concerned, he has just as much right to be heard through me, 
as one of the ambassadors of one of the States upon this floor, 
as has the Senator from Michigan himself, provided only that 
his language is decent and respectful to the Senate and to Sen- 
ators; and it was decent and respectful to both. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I respectfully ask that we now 
proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. GRONNA obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from 
sield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Referring to this amendment, in connec- 
tion with the suggestion made by the Senator from Mississippi 
to the Senator from Utah that this debate has developed the 
fact that it is the labor unions, and not the tariff, that fix wages 
in the mining regions of the country 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said the Senator from Utah had made 
that admission. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator from Utah will not 
agree to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I qualified it, Mr. President, and said 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I leave it to the record. What the Sen- 
ator said is in the record. It will not be changed, I am sure. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I said, Mr. President, was that anyone 
would know that the miners were not receiving the amount 
stated by the gentleman who wrote this letter, for the union 
rates of wages were such that the figures could not possibly be 
true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The only observation I wish to make is 
that if we did not have tariff duties on these products, and the 
products came from foreign countries instead of being de- 
veloped from our own mines, the labor unions would not have 
any wages to fix. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of 
briefly discussing paragraph 71; but before I do that I want to 
say, in all kindliness, to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLAIAus], that he has not familiarized himself with all kinds 
of labor when he says that the way to determine the amount 
of wages per day is to figure the number of laborers and the 
number of days of labor. I wish to say to the Senator that in 
my State, which is an agricultural State, we find it difficult to 
keep men for any great length of time even at very high wages. 
We find that to be especially true during the time we are har- 
vesting the grain, and more particularly during the time we 
are thrashing the grain, when we are paying all the way from 
$2.50 to $3.50 per day. 

I make this observation for the benefit of the Senator from 
Mississippi, because he is mistaken in the statement he made a 
few moments ago. We pay these men $3.50 a day and board. 
I have myself paid that rate to hundreds of them. After they 
work 10 days they want to go to town or want to do something 
else. North Dakota is a prohibition State. There are no 
saloons in those towns, and they have to go across the line into 
Minnesota; or, if they are closer to Montana, they go into 
Montana. They will go and stay away two or three days. 
They will come back, not to work for me, but perhaps for my 
neighbor. After they have worked 10 days they have earned 


North Dakota 


$35; and if the Senator from Mississippi knew conditions in the 
West as I know them he would know that when laboring men 
of that class get $35 it almost burns a hole in their pockets 
and they are ready to spend it for some purpose. It takes 
all the way from 25 to 30 men to constitute a thrashing crew. 
Let us say that we thrash 10 days. That would be, at the 
maximum, 300 men. We may have employed 500 men during 
that time, not because we do not want to employ the same 
5 ght along, but because they do not want to stay on 

e job. 

I have a great deal of respect for every word uttered by the 
Senator from Mississippi; but there are certain small things, 
at least, with which the Senator from Mississippi has failed to 
familiarize himself, and this is one of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My friend was never worse mistaken in 
his life. The Senator from Mississippi is perfectly familiar 
with the very condition which the Senator from North Dakota 
is describing. Perhaps the greatest floating labor in the world 
is the negro labor of the South. If you are hiring a wage squad 
of 12 men you will probably have to change the personnel of 
your wage squad every month, pretty nearly, or certainly a 
part of it, but that has not anything to do with what I was 
ore a The Senator seems to have misunderstood what I 
said, 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I did not misunderstand the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My assertion was simply that if you want 
to arrive at the labor cost of any product in the world, the only 
possible way in which you can arrive at it is to take the total 
yolume of the product and the total amount of wages paid out 
oy pen total price and value of the product, and in that way 

nd ou i 

Mr. GRONNA. How about the number of men? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will come to that in a minute—and in 
that way find out what proportion of the total cost the labor 
cost constitutes. In arriving at the total labor cost the Census 
Bureau arrives at the average number of men working, and if 
these figures are correctly quoted from the report of the Census 
Bureau, they are based upon the average number of laborers 
working during the year. In other words, if one man works 
three months and another man works four months and another 
man works five months, those three men constitute one man. 
That is my understanding of the principle upon which the 
census is taken. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was not basing my argument upon the 
census figures. I was basing my argument upon the statement 
made by the Senator from Mississippi. Certainty, he is mis- 
taken when he says that the amount of wages per day is based 
upon the number of men and the total amount of wages. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the Senator must pardon me—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I may haye employed 3,000 men, and yet I 
may not have had, at one and the same time, more than 300 
men. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, of course; everybody 
understands that. I was referring to the number of men re- 
ported by the census as being employed. If I understand the 
method upon which the Census Bureau proceeds, it is not the 
method the Senator is attributing to me, and my remarks were 
made with reference to the quotations from the census, The 
census gives the total amount paid out for labor and the total 
number of laborers arrived at by their calculations. That does 
not. mean that a man that works three hours is counted as 
having worked any longer than that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; but when I am asked by the census 
enumerator how many men I employ, I state that on an aver- 
age I employ so many men; and when I am asked: “ How 
many men did you employ last year?” it may be ten times or 
it may be twenty times as many men as I employ every day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, There is no difference between us on that 
point—not a particle. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well; then I am ready to proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If they came to me and asked me how 
many men I employed, if I had a wage squad of 10 men, I 
would say “Ten men,” although perhaps the personnel of 
the 10 men would change somewhat every month. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well, Mr. President; I understand, then, 
that the Senator from Mississippi agrees with me. 

I stated on Saturday that I should like to make some ob 
servations on this paragraph, No. 71, but not for the purposé 
of criticizing the action of the committee, because I believe 
the committee has acted wisely in reducing the duty on vanills 
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extract. I believe the duty was too high and is too high in the 
present bill. But I wish to ask the Senator in charge of this 
schedule of the bill why there should be a duty on the natural 
product—that is, the vanilla bean? As I understand, the 
vanilla bean is a product of South America, and possibly there 
is some raised in Mexico. We import all of this product. None 
of it is produced in the United States. 

Vanilla may be classed as a luxury, but we know that it is 
used by every housewife and that in every home you will find 
vanilla used for various purposes. It is not regarded to-day as 
a luxury any more than spice is a luxury. So I desire to sug- 
gest to the committee that vanilla beans be placed on the free 
list. 

I do not share the belief of the Senator from Utah that tonka 
beans should be placed on the free list. I, for one, wish no 
tonka beans were permitted to be imported. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from North Dakota 
if he can imagine any article that is more universally used than 
vanilla? 

Mr. GRONNA. No, Mr. President; I will say to the Senator 
that I can not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
rich and of the poor. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is in every home, so far as I know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been on the free list heretofore, as 
I understand. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; it has been on the free list, and it is on 
the free list in the present law. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is now proposed to make it dutiable? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator does,not think that ought to 
be done, I apprehend, and some of the rest of us do not think it 
ought to be done. 

Mr. GRONNA. No, Mr. President; I had hoped, and I hope 
now, that the Senate will again place it on the free list. I say 
this in no spirit of criticism at all, since I approve the action 
of the Senate committee in reducing the duty on vanilla extract. 

I believe there should be a duty on the tonka bean. I do not 
agree with the statement made by the Senator from Utah. The 
tonka bean, as I understand, is used for various purposes; but 
the oil is also extracted from the tonka bean and sold for 
vanilla. I have been told by men who are engaged in the 
extract business that it is a mild poison. For that reason I 
desire to suggest to the committee that a duty, perhaps a 
heavier duty, should be placed on the tonka bean, but certainly 
the vanilla bean should be on the free list. 

I do not care to delay the Senate further. 
make these few observations. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the trade in vanilla beans has 
become quite an important one with the business men of San 
Francisco. There has grown up a system of exchange or barter 
of the vanilla bean raised in the island of Tahiti for the goods 
of this country shipped to that island. In other words, the 
yanilla bean is taken as money in exchange for goods from this 
country sent to the island. 

The vanilla bean has been on the free list, and this trade has 
been built up under that system. If a duty of 30 cents a pound 
is now imposed upon vanilla beans, the result will be that the 
merchants of San Francisco, in the first instance, will be com- 
pelled to pay that 30 cents a pound in addition to what they 
have been paying, and of course that will be carried along to the 
consumer. In other words, it is simply imposing a direct tax 
upon the people of this country for a necessary that is used 
in almost every household in the United States. I am unable 
to see upon what theory any such tax as that can be imposed. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I move as an amendment, to 
strike out, after the semicolon, in line 7, page 18, the words 
“vanilla beans, 30 cents per pound.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the duty imposed 
upon vanilla beans in this paragraph is imposed purely as a 
reyenue duty. The statistics show that we imported in the year 
1912, $2,025,153 worth of vanilla beans. The duty laid is a very 
small one, 30 cents per pound, equivalent to an ad valorem duty 
of about 15 per cent, and simply for purposes of revenue. 

It is true that there are some vanilla beans, called the Tahiti 
beans, imported from Tahiti into San Francisco. Some of them, 
but not all, are exported. From the brief of the firm engaged 
in the business it appears that about two-thirds of what were 
imported by them were exported. The committee heard the 
representative of the firm, and felt that if the firm wanted to 
reexport and chose to do so a drawback could be obtained under 
the tariff act if the goods were exported after being imported 


It is in practically every home—of the 


I simply desired to 


into this country. But it is purely as a revenue measure that 
the duty is imposed. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator mean that they are exported 
in the same form in which they are imported? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. No; they are sorted, and some 
work is done upon them; so there is something done in the way 
of manufacturing them—advancing them in value. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course under the existing law there would 
be a drawback. I do not know how the administrative features 
of this bill are in that regard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have been informed that there 
would be a drawback provision because of the work expended 
upon them in the way of sorting. 

à Mr. LODGE. I mean I should think that would appear in the 
gures, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. They have not taken advantage of 
it; but there has been no reason for doing so, because vanilla 
beans have been upon the free list heretofore. 

Mr. LODGE. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. While I am on my feet I will say 
a few words in regard to tonka beans. They are used in mak- 
ing coumarin, a preparation which is largely used as a flavor- 
ing extract in the manufacture of tobacco. The duty here im- 
posed is a small one of 25 cents per pound, equivalent to 14.2 
per cent ad valorem, which we felt was in accordance with other 
duties laid in this schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in 1912 there were imported 
from Tahiti 325,264 pounds of vanilla beans. Of that amount 
there were exported, for the same year, 239,158 pounds. There 
were imported from other countries than Tahiti 516,364 pounds, 
or there remained in the United States, to be consumed in the 
United States, 602,470 pounds. 

The estimate that is given in the Democratic handbook states 
that there will be a million pounds of vanilla beans imported, 
which, at the rate of 30 cents a pound, amounts to $300,000, If 
we export from now on the same proportion that we have in 
the past, that will be 400,000 pounds, leaving 600,000 pounds to 
be used in the United States. At 30 cents a pound that is only 
$180,000, instead of $300,000, as estimated in the handbook. 

The importers of vanilla beans say it is almost impossible for 
them to handle the bean after it reaches this country in connec- 
tion with other beans that are imported here and export the 
same bean. It is almost an impossibility, and unless it were the 
same bean it would be impossible for them to get the drawback 
on the amount exported. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Utah to what countries these beans are exported after they 
have been imported into the United States? It seems to me 
rather a singular trade situation that a product of that kind 
should be imported into the United States and then exported 
from the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. After these beans are prepared by the im- 
porters of the country some of them go to Ireland, some to 
England, and other European countries. The trade with San 
Francisco has brought from Tahiti the vanilla beans to the 
merchants of San Francisco, and the business of preparing them 
for the market has been carried on there to a great extent. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yiela 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I rose to ask the Senator from Utah if he is 
not mistaken in his figures. A million pounds at $2 a pound 
would be $2,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had reference to the duty. 

Mr. GRONNA. At 15 per cent ad valorem it would amount 
to $300,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that the estimate of 30 cents a pound 
duty on a million pounds amounted to $300,000. 

Mr. GRONNA. My objection to the duty on the vanilla bean 
is that it taxes the breakfast table of the American people to 
the extent of $300,000 a year, according to the committee's own 
estimate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the motion which I made on 
Saturday was to strike out “ vanilla beans, 30 cents per pound; 
tonka beans, 25 cents per pound.” I understand, however, that 
the Senator from North Dakota has offered an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that it would 
be better to vote on it as a divided question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be stated from the 
desk. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to be stated from 
the desk? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; let it be stated. 
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The Secretary. The Senator from North Dakota proposes, 
on page 18, lines 7 and 8, to strike out “ vanilla beans, 30 cents 
per pound.” 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from North Dakota means to trans- 
fer vanilla beans to the free list? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; transfer them to the free list. 

Mr. STONE. Vanilla beans have been on the free list. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; so I understand. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah if 
he is prepared to say whether the figures I now give are cor- 
rect, or approximately correct—that the imports for the last 
year were 1,140,000 pounds? 

Mr. SMOOT. For the year 1912? 

Mr. STONE. Nineteen hundred and eleven. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; for the year 1911 they were 1,140,630 
pounds. 

Mr. STONE. That is about the same as I stated. 

Mr. -SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. STONE. The figures were given to me as 1,140,000, 
without the odd figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. STONE. The great bulk of these beans came from the 
Tahiti Islands, the French Oceanic possessions. 

Mr. SMOOT. About 60 per cent. I will give the Senator 
the exact figures. From Tahiti there came 617,076 pounds, and 
from all other countries 523,554 pounds. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; but a good part of that which came from 
other countries was from France, and those were beans that 
were taken from the Tahiti Islands to France and from France 
imported into the United States. They do not produce the 
beans in France. They come from a French possession, French 
Oceania 


Mr. SMOOT. The Tahiti bean is imported directly from 
Tahiti to San Francisco; but the Indian beans that the French 
handle, of which the Senator speaks, perhaps, go directly to 
France. The Tahiti beans do not go to France and then come 
into the United States. 

Mr. STONE. I think they do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am informed that they do not, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. I think they are taken from this French pos- 
session to France, and that quite a large amount in pounds is 
afterwards sent from France to the United States. 

The great bulk of these beans coming into the United States— 
the Senator says 60 per cent, and I think he is approximately 
correct about that—come from the Tahiti Islands to San 
Francisco. There is a firm in San Francisco that has built up 
a very considerable business in the importation of these beans, 
a good part of which are distributed in the United States, but 
I think the greater part of which they carry on through the 
United States to foreign countries. 

Mr. SMOOT. About two-thirds. 

Mr. STONE. About two-thirds. For what purpose does the 
Senator understand that these vanilla beans are used? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are used for the manufacture of extract 
of vanilla and some classes of people use them in closets as 
a scent. 

Mr. STONE. Perfumery? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, vanilla. 

Mr. STONE. They are used to manufacture vanilla extract. 

Mr. SMOOT. The great bulk, I think. 

Mr. STONE. The greater part of them, practically all of 
them, which in turn is used as a flavor in the manufacture of 
ice cream and things of that kind. 


Mr. SMOOT. In puddings and everything almost that is 
cooked in the home. 
Mr. STONE. It is a flavor, and a part of it is used to make 


perfumes, and, as the Senator says, in closets, bureau drawers, 
and trunks, and things of that kind. It strikes me that that 
is a luxury; and I submit that it is a subject of legitimate taxa- 
tion in a bill framed upon the theory of raising revenue by im- 
posing duties on luxuries especially, higher duties on luxuries 
and lower duties on necessities. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. STONE. I am through. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wanted to ask for information 
from the Senator from Missouri, in charge of this schedule—— 

Mr. STONE. I am not in charge of the schedule. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh! I wanted to ascertain where 
the million pounds came from that has been discussed. 

Mr. STONE. Where it comes from? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes; where are the figures found? 

Mr. STONE. The figures that I have before me—I do not 
youch for their entire accuracy except as they are taken 


Mr. SIMMONS. The figures are taken, if the Senator will 
permit me, from the imports ef merchandise for the year ending 
June 30, 1911. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I was asking the question because 
the Tariff Handbook that is furnished us, on page 86, gives the 
importation for 1910 as seven hundred and ninety-six thousand 
and odd pounds, and in 1912—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is correct for 1910; but for 1911 the 
figures the Senator has there 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The importation for 1911 is not 
here. In 1912 the last importations were 841,639 pounds. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is the last year’s importation 
when they were on the free list. Now, the estimate of the com- 
mittee is that by putting it on the dutiable list at 30 cents a 
pound we will increase the importation 200,000 pounds. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know whether we will increase the 
importation 200,000 pounds or decrease it 200,000 pounds. An 
estimate made by Treasury officials based upon percentages in 
past bills is an exceedingly unreliable basis upon which to pro- 
ceed. You can not tell; it may be greater or it may be less. 
Those estimates are made by officials. I do not know how 
valuable they are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator, if the Senator 
from Missouri will permit me, that the importation of this 
article seems to vary very much in different years. In 1907 it 
was 969,000 pounds; then, in 1908, it fell to 571,000. The next 
year, 1909, it went up to 1,121,000 pounds, and immediately fell 
down the next year to 797,000 pounds. In 1911 it went up to 
1,140,000 pounds. 

Mr. STONE. Now, Mr. President, I think we have spent time 
enough on vanilla beans, and I ask that we may proceed. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to be heard briefly. , 

Mr. STONE. Very well. - 

Mr. BURTON. I trust Senators on the other side of the aisle 
will vote to retain vanilla beans on the free list. There are 
numerous objections to the imposition of this duty. In the first 
place, it is making an article dutiable which has not been so 
before. That in itself should arouse inquiry. 

It is said as a justification of this act that ff is for revenue. 
Now, if you are going to raise revenue by the imposition of 
duties on these classes of noncompeting articles, why not im-, 
pose duties on coffee and on tea, on categories of products 
which amount to something instead of creating vexation and 
confusion in the administration of the revenue laws by picking 
up a score of items like this? 

Mr. STONE. Does not the Senator from Ohio think there is 
any difference between the workingman taking his cup of coffee 
and the young man and the young woman who go to a café 
after the theater to get a dish of ice cream? 

Mr. BURTON. I think the young lady and the young gentle- 
man are quite as fond of the ice cream and the glass of soda as 
of a cup of tea, 

Mr. STONE. And the workingman's cup of coffee? 

; “aie BURTON. One is a necessary article just as much as the 
other, 

Again, it is very undesirable to interfere with the general 
adjustment of trade. Manufacturing and commercial opera- 
tions have adjusted themselves to a condition in which these 
articles have been free from duty. 

There is another objection which lies in the fact that these 
beans are largely exported as well as imported, and it is the 
experience that, notwithstanding our drawback provision, this 
article is so materially modified after it is imported and before 
exportation that it is very doubtful whether the drawback 
could be collected. 

Again, this article has increased in value very considerably, 
in the last 12 months, perhaps as much as a dollar a pound. 

I have here a couple of letters, Mr. President, which I shall 
ask to have printed in the Recorp. One of them states the case 
so clearly, however, that I will read it. If there is no objec-! 
tion to it, I should like to have the letter printed in the Recorp, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. I will say that I have received letters in re- 
gard to this article not only from manufacturers of flavoring 
extracts but from chemists, grocers, and bakers, all making & 
strenuous protest. This letter is under date June 5: f 

NEWARK, OHIO, June 5, 1913. 
Senator THEODORE Burton, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We wish to enter our protest against the placing of any. 
duty on oil of lemon or vanilla beans, and ask that you consider the 
following reasons: 

1. These items-ean not be produced in this country. f. 

2. They are used almost exclusively by favo: -extract manufactur- 
ers, and the burden of any duties would be borne by the poorer classes 


} 
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of people. 
orange, lemon, etc., whi 
must depend upon flavoring extracts. 

3. The advance in prices made necessary by existing oe laws 


The wealthy can use fresh fruits to obtain the fiayor of 
Je the poor, and especially the rural classes, 


has already placed burdens upon this industry equal to, if not in excess, 
of = borne by any other industry except the tobacco and liquor 
usiness, 

4. Any further advance is like “the straw that broke the camel's 
back,” and it will— 

I want to call attention to this point— 
and it will entirely eliminate the 5-cent package and make it necessary 
to change the 10-cent package to a 1$-cent seller. 

There are a number of these little duties here. The per- 
centage may seem to be very small, but it will make to the 
consumer—the person who buys at the retail store—the differ- 
ence between what is now a comparatively cheap parcel—say 5 
cents and 10 cents, or possibly 15 cents—because the manufac- 
turer and the retailer will take into account this duty and com- 
pel the purchaser to bear the full burden of it. 

5. Flavoring extracts should rightly and justly be considered as neces- 
sities and not luxuries, and the raw flavoring materials hive always 
been on the free list. 

Now, here is another point that has not been brought out in 
this discussion: 


6. Any further duty would likely result in manufacturers making imita- 
tion extracts in which they would use only 20 per cent alcohol. This 
would mean that the Government would lose much more in internal 
revenue than they would gain by the proposed duty. The internal 
revenue on à gallon of alcohol is now $2.09, and it does look as though 
this ought to be enough to exact from the extract manufacturer. 

7. The addition of these duties would bring protests from millions of 
housekeepers all over the land. 

We therefore request and urge that you consider this matter and hope 
that you will be able to enter your protest against any further duties 
upon these products. 

Thanking you for any consideration given our request, we are, 

Very truly, yours, 
THE Styrron-BeEccs CO., 
F. L. BEGGS, Secretary. 
The further letter submitted by Mr. BURTON is as follows: 
Dayton, Omio, April 1j, 1913. 
Hon. THEODORE BurTON, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: May we not ask you to use your best endeavors to have 
eliminated from the Underwood tariff measure the provision assessing 
$ ony of 50 cents per pound on vanilla beans, a product not heretofore 
~By reason of short crops in various countries this article is selling 
at practically $1 more than several years ago, and to increase the cost 
still further by this tax will further increase the price to the consumer. 
The most pernicious effect, however, will be the encouraging of the 
manufacture and sale of substitutes or imitations of vanilla flavor, 
which, while not injurious. are certainly undesirable for use as vanilla 
flavor. Manufacturers who have been trying to build up a business 
on pure goods will be very much hampered in this situation, and as it 
particularly affects ourselves and others in this State we hope you can 
consistently give the matter your attention in the direction indicated. 

Yours, truly, 
Tuy CANBY, ACH & CanBy Co. 

Mr. BURTON. In view of the fact that this discussion has 
been rather lengthy, Mr. President, I do not wish to take up 
more time. It is evident that this will impose an additional 
burden on the consumer far in excess of any benefit derived by 
the revenue. It is likely to lead to the use of substitutes which 
will diminish the quantity of internal-revenue tax, which will 
diminish in an altogether greater sum than anything that can be 
collected in the way of duties. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. STONE. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to 
strike out, in line 7, “ vanilla beans, 30 cents per pound.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. BURTON, and Mr. GALLINGER 
called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (when his name was called). I am paired 
for the rest of the afternoon with the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Huemes]. I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] during the 
rest of the afternoon. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
t ” 

yea. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort]. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called), I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. I 


wish to transfer it to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrruax] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES. I will transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. STEPHENSON] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. O'Gorman], who has not voted. I will transfer that pair 
to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. LEA. I am paired with the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Lirrrrr]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I inquire if the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. PERKINS] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from California. As he is not present I will withhold my 
vote. F 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], who is neces- 
sarily detained from the Chamber on important business, and 
therefore I withhold by vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I announce my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEA (after having voted in the negative). I understand 
that the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has a 
pair, and so I withdraw my vote. If I were at liberty to vote 
I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). After 
I transferred my pair to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PittMaN] he has come into the Chamber and voted. I there- 
fore want to withdraw the announcement and withdraw my 
vote and announce that I am paired with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. If he were present, I should 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Borah Clark, Wyo. La Follette Smoot 
Bradley Crawfo: Lodge Sterling 
Brady Cummins Nelson ‘ownsend 
Brandegee Dillingham Norris Warren 
Bristow Gallinger Oliver Weeks 
Burton ronna Page Works 
Catron Jones Sherman 
Clapp Kenyon Smith, Mich. 
NAYS—37. 

Ashurst Kern Robinson Stone 

con Lane Shafroth Thomas 
Bryan Lewis Sheppard Thompson 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Shields Thornton 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively ‘Tillman 
Gore en immons Vardaman 
Hollis Pittman Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
James Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Johnson, Me. Ransdell Smith, Md. 
Johnston, Ala. Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING- 29. 

Bankhead Goff Myers Saulsbury 
Burleigh Hitchcock Newlands Stephenson 
Chilton Hughes O'Gorman Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Overman Swanson 
Colt Lea Penrose Williams 
Culberson Lippitt Perkins 
du Pont McCumber Poindexter 
Fall McLean Root 


So Mr. Gronna’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], which will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 18, lines 7 and 8, strike out “ va- 
nme peang, 30 cents per pound; tonka beans, 25 cents per 
poun 5 

The amendment was rejected 

The reading of the bill was continued, as follows: 

SCHEDULE B—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE, 


fall 
trified, 
ornamented, or decorated in any 
inted, vitri 

rick, 


1} cents per square foot; glazed, ornamented, hand-painted, enameled 
vitrified. demirftrifed, decorated, encaustic, ceramic mosaic, 
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embossed, gold-decorated, grooved and corrugated, and all other earth- 
enware tiles and tiling, except pill tiles and so-called 3 or quarry 
tiles, but including tiles wholly or in part of cement, 5 cents per square 
foot; so-called quarries or quarry tiles. 20 per cent ad valorem; 
mantels, friezes, and articles of every description or parts thereof, 
composed wholly or in chief value of earthenware tiles or tiling, except 
pill tiles, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WEEKS. I rise, Mr. President, to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill if he knows what percentage in the cost of 
tiles includes the labor cost? What part of the total cost is 
labor cost in making tiles? 

Mr. STONE. I ask the Senator if he knows. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am asking for information. 

Mr, STONE. The bill, of course, is not based on the Repub- 
lican theory the Senator has in mind of the difference in the 
cost of production in this country and abroad. 

Mr. WEEKS. That would not make any difference, then, in 
the duty which would be imposed in this case? 

Mr. STONE. It would not. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator says it would not? 

Mr. STONE. It would not. I should like, however, as the 
Senator asked the question, to repeat the question, just for in- 
formation, being a little curious myself, as the Senator is, to 
know what the difference in the labor cost is. 

Mr. WEEKS. I would not take the time of the Senate to have 
asked the question if I had had the information at hand, but I 
supposed that those who framed the bill would have it ready to 
impart to those who had not the information. 

Mr. STONE. For what purpose did the Senator seek the 
information? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will go on and explain the purpose for which 
I sought the information. I have a protest from the Inter- 
national Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance against 
this duty, in which they say: 

We protest against the heavy reduction roposed, The American tile 
worker, presser, and kiln placer receive $14.50 and $15, respectively, 
while the Belgium worker receives $3.92 and $4.90 for the same labor; 
wages for the same line of work in Spain and Italy are less than those 
pais in Belgium, Ruination for plants as well as for the laborers 

the tariff proposed is enacted. 

I simply want to submit that information to demonstrate the 
fact that no attention whatever has been given to the result to 
labor in imposing this duty. 

Mr. STONE. What per cent of the American production is 
represented in labor? 

Mr. WEEKS. The figures are giyen in the statistics which 
are on the desk of every Senator. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator asked the question and I 
thought 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator has the information before him. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I have the information before me. I do 
not see the point of the Senator’s contention. I ask for a vote 
on the paragraph. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. No amendment has been proposed. 
The reading will proceed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to 
strike out paragraph 74, embraced in lines 4 and 5, on page 19, 
as follows: 

74. Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement, 5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
to let that amendment go over to-day. I wish to call his atten- 
tion to the fact, as I believe, that it will take in a cement that 
the committee has not considered. 

Mr. STONE. What cement? 

Mr. SMOOT. The white Portland cement, used where it is 
required that no staining shall be done. The ordinary, common 
Portland cement stains wherever it is used upon real white 
work, and now they are making what is called the Roman 
cement, a white cement, and to-day, even under the rate they have, 
it is a little less than 12 per cent equivalent ad valorem. I 
wish the Senator would let the amendment be passed over, and 
I will call his attention to it and see whether he will not agree 
to a change. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, if the Senator makes the request, 
under the rule that has been observed I shall not object to 
passing it over. Does the Senator ask to have it passed over 
until to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. Until we return to the amendments. 

Mr. STONE. Well, during the consideration of the schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I may not be prepared to present it at that 
time. I will suggest to the Senator to let it go over until the 
bill has been read, as other paragraphs have gone over, and 
then we will take up from the beginning those paragraphs that 
have been passed over in the order in which they were passed 
over. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is speaking about Keene's 
cement? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Keene's cement is provided for in para- 
graph 76. It is white Portland cement. I think that the word- 
ing of it can be arranged so that it will apply only to that 
cement and not to common Portland cement. 

Mr. STONE. I will not ask the Senator to state now what he 
thinks the wording should be. We will let it be passed over 
and later hear what he has to say. à 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next paragraph was read, as follows: 

75. Lime, 5 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES. I ask that that paragraph may go over. I will 
say that I will be ready to take it up either to-morrow er at 
any time before the conclusion of this schedule. 

Mr. STONE. The lime paragraph? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The next paragraph was read, as follows: 

76. Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, ground or calcined, pearl harden- 
ing for paper makers’ use, Keene's cement, or other cement of which 
gypsum is the component material of chief value, and all other narung 
5 not specially provided for in this section, 10 per cent a 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Missouri, because I know that un- 
less I can make some impression upon him I have no hope of 
being able to make any upon the paragraph. 

Mr. STONE, If the Senator will pardon me, as my attention 
sate diverted for a moment, I should like to have the amendment 
read. 

a VICE PRESIDENT. The Seeretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 76, page 19, line 11, after the 
word “section,” it is proposed to strike out “10” and to insert 
20,“ and at the end of the paragraph to add the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That the duties levied and collected upon the commodities 
covered by this paragraph shall in no event be less than the duties 
levied and collected by any adjoining country upon the importation of 
said commodities into such adjoining country from the United States. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the print of the bill which I 
have before me does not seem to correspond with the one which 
the Senator from Iowa has. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The paragraph to which I offer the amend- 
ment is numbered 76, and is upon page 19 of the bill. The 
amendment proposed is to strike out 10“ and to insert “20,” 
which will make the duty 20 per cent instead of 10. 

Mr. STONE. And then to add the countervailing provision? 

Mr, CUMMINS. And the substance of the other part of the 
amendment is to provide that we shall not admit these com- 
modities into the United States from Canada upon any better 
terms than Canada will admit our like commodities into that 
country. 

Mr. President, there is, I think, the best reasons in the world 
for some change in this paragraph. I shall not enter into any 
extended history of the development of the enterprise. I would 
not be entirely candid, however, if I were not to say that it is 
one of the all too few manufacturing enterprises which have 
been carried on with some success in my State. The corpora- 
tion or company which has its headquarters in Fort Dodge, 
Towa, which was the home of my late colleague, Mr. Dolliver, 
is one of the relatively large companies engaged in the business. 

Prior to the Payne-Aldrich tariff law these commodities car- 
ried a high duty, higher, indeed, in my opinion, than was neces- 
sary to exemplify the doctrine of protection. They are among 
the very few the duties upon which were very radically reduced 
in the Payne-Aldrich law. My late colleague, Mr. Dolliver, had 
a theory with regard to that, which I shall not state, because I 
think it is immaterial. It is only necessary to say that under 
the Dingley law these commodities, taken as a whole, carried a 
duty of nearly 50 per cent. I can not recall the exact rate, but 
Senators can easily ascertain by referring to the Tariff Hand- 
book which accompanies the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Forty-four per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Payne-Aldrich law reduced these duties 
so that upon an average they were 25 per cent, a reduction of 
nearly 50 per cent. The pending bill reduces that average to 
10 per cent. It is not fair to the industry. 

I would not be so insistent upon it if it were not for the 
action of the only, or substantially the only, competing country 
with regard to the subject. I assume that all Senators know 
that the principal product that is manufactured from gypsum 
rock is what is known as hard plaster—wall plaster. We 


formerly had a market to some extent for this commodity in 
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Canada. Canada now has very extensive manufactures both 
east and west. Our market for hard plaster in Canada formerly 
was in the western portion of the Dominion. Canada, however, 
inspired with a desire to further the interests of her own 
people, has advanced the duty upon this commodity to $2.50 per 
ton, whereas the 10 per cent proposed in this bill will levy 
a duty on importations from Canada into the United States of 
from 35 to 50 cents per ton, which will give the market of this 
country in large measure to Canada. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Iowa states that the duty 
under the Dingley law was practically 50 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Forty-four or forty-five per cent; I have for- 
gotten which. 

Mr. JAMES. Forty-five per cent, and it was reduced in the 
present law 25 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was reduced to 25 per cent; not reduced 
25 per cent. 

Mr. JAMES. Very well. Is it not true that the rate was still 
prohibitive and that there have been practically no more im- 
portations under the Payne-Aldrich law than there were under 
the Dingley law, showing that the rate under the present law 
is just as prohibitive as was the rate under the Dingley law? 

Mr, CUMMINS, I think, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Kentucky has stated substantially the truth, but he for- 
gets that Canada has just prepared herself for taking the mar- 
ket of this country. These great factories in Canada are of 
comparatively recent origin, and it seems to me that when you 
propose to allow Canada to come into the United States with a 
duty of 85 cents a ton, and Canada is requiring us to pay $2.50 
a ton upon the same product, you are legislating not in behalf 
of the people of the United States, but you are legislating in 
behalf of the people of Canada. It will be so interpreted, and 
it will be so found in effect. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAMEs] has 
just stated that the duty which now prevails is practically pro- 
hibitive. I have here a statement that 400,000 tons of this 
article were imported from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
into New York alone last year, which would not indicate that 
the duty was prohibitive. 

Mr. JAMES. Four hundred thousand what? 

Mr. WEEKS. Four hundred thousand tons. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand the Senator from Kentucky to 
mean that the amount of this article imported into the United 
States was but a small proportion of the amount consumed here. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think that may be true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And in that sense the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is correct. 

Mr. JAMES. In order to be absolutely accurate about it, so 
that there will be no mistake, I will state that the record shows 
that there were $363,000 worth imported in 1905 under the rate 
of 44.21 per cent under the Dingley law, and $437,000 worth im- 
ported under the 25 per cent rate of the present law in 1912. 
So the increase by reason of reducing the tariff, as the Senator 
says, practically 50 per cent was about $60,000. The total pro- 
duction in this country is $12,803,758 worth. 

Mr. WEEKS. That was in 1909. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it must not be forgotten that 
this is a comparatively new industry; it is now really in a 
stage of development, although the hard plaster is generally 
accepted as a most available and most valuable commodity for 
use in the building of houses. Canada, however, will produce 
the article as cheaply as it can be produced in the United States. 
I am not contending that it can be produced much more cheaply 
in Canada than in the United States, but assuming that it can 
be produced with substantial uniformity in cost, it is still, as it 
seems to me, unpatriotic to allow Canada to come here with 
a duty imposed by us upon her product that amounts to noth- 
ing whatsoever; it is a mere nominal duty. You might just as 
well put the commodity on the free list. Of course, you do 
secure a little revenue, but it will have no tendency, or sub- 
stantially no tendency, to prevent importations. A very little 
difference in freight rates will more than overcome all the duty 
that is here imposed, and if we are to perpetuate what I regard 
as a false system of allowing freight rates from Canada to the 
United States to be adjusted upon the basis of through rates, 
the outcome will be that there will be factories in Canada that 
can reach the interior of the United States, or at least some 


parts of the interior of the United States, for a less freight 

rate than can our own factories; and you will have legislated 

our enterprises into a position of positive disadvantage as com- 
pared with their foreign competitors. 

Why not treat Canada in this respect as Canada treats us? 
If Canada were willing to give us free trade in this commodity, + 
it would be a serious question with me as to whether we ought | 
not to accept the proposition; but so long as Canada excludes 
us absolutely from her market, to admit this product of that 
Dominion into our market upon a ridiculously low duty, which | 
is merely nominal, and that must have been imposed with no 
other idea than that of being nominal, does not comport with my 
idza of tariff making. i 

I do not know how carefully the committee has studied this 
question. It may be that it has gone all over these facts and 
many others of which I may be ignorant, and may, therefore, 
have reached a conclusion that is entirely satisfactory to its 
intelligence and its patriotism; but if it happens that some 
point of this history has been omitted from the consideration of 
the committee I hope that mere pride in the authorship of this 
bill and a mere general intent of not admitting amendments to 
it proposed by this side of the Chamber will not interfere with a 
fair consideration of this question. 

I have not asked for even the Payne-Aldrich duty, although 
it was a reduction of 50 per cent from the old duty. I have 
asked only for a duty of 20 per cent upon the product, with the 
countervailing provision that we must get into Canada upon the 
same terms that Canada comes into the United States. I hope, 
therefore, that if the Senator from Missouri who has charge of 
this schedule is not ready to make decisive answer at this 
moment he will take time for reflection and ascertain whether | 
this is just what ought to be done for a great American in- 
dustry. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, practically all gypsum imported 
into the United States comes from Canada. In 1912 we pro- 
duced $12,800,000 worth of gypsum and gypsum products. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. I did not mean to interrupt the Senator. I 
thought he was through. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had finished save for one question. Has 
it come to the knowledge of the committee that Canada origi-| 
nally imposed a duty of a dollar and a half a ton upon wall 
plaster, but, finding that that would not entirely protect her 
market against the invasion of the American product, had ad- 
vanced her duty from a dollar and a half to two dollars and a 
half per ton? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not think what Canada or 
any other country does is important in reference to imposing 
duties upon gypsum when the fact remains, which I was about 
to state, that we produced $12,800,000 worth in 1912 against 
$566,000 worth of importations; or, in other words, we make of 
gypsum and gypsum products about twenty-two times as much 
as we import. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that, and I know the force of 
it; but with commodities manufactured in adjoining countries, 
assuming that they are manufactured at about the same cost, 
when one country bars us out of her market with a duty of two 
dollars and a half per ton does the Senator intend to take the 
position that he is satisfied to allow that country to compete in 
our market under a nominal duty? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that proposition might be ap- 
plied to almost every commodity we import. We might be asked 
by Senators on the other side, who advocate distinctively a 
protective duty, whether there is reason for it or not; whether 
we ought not to insist in every case that we will not permit 
their commodities, their manufactures, or their productions to 
be imported into our country and admitted to our markets 
unless they consent to allow our productions and commodities 
and manufactures to go into their markets on equal terms. 

Mr. President, I do not take that view in the aspect of the 
case as presented. There may be exceptional instances for 
adopting that policy; but in relation to this particular article 
we are now considering we produce it largely in the United 
States, and of that production there is consumed in the United 
States twenty-two or twenty-three times as much as we import. 

Our importations come chiefly from Canada, comparatively 
little coming from other countries. For example, last year we 
imported of gypsum and gypsum products $566,000 worth, of 
which there came from Canada $437,155 worth. I have the 
figures here before me, running back through a series of years, 
showing a similar comparison. Canada is the producer whose 
products are entered for competition on our markets. 

Mr. President, when we are producing so vastly more than 
our competitor produces or offers for market here, we might 
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as well ask, Are we fronting a condition where we need fear 
this competition? 

Then, Mr. President, we are brought to answer this question: 
For what purposes are gypsum and gypsum products used? 
They are used in making plaster far more largely than in any- 
thing else, and in wall plasters, in paints, and in fertilizers. 
Gypsum is a fertilizer, and is so used in the country. There 
is a growing demand for it as a fertilizer. 

I heard the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] the other 
day and other Senators on the other side speaking with wailing 
voice and almost with tears pearling down their cheeks about 
the ingratitude and the inattention of the Democratic Party 
to the welfare of the farmers of the country. Here is one 
instance where we are proposing to reduce duty to give to the 
farmers of this country a cheaper fertilizing product, and the 
Senator from Iowa comes and asks us to postpone the con- 
sideration of this paragraph and appeals to us to take into 
consideration whether we should not increase the duty imposed 
by the pending bill by doubling the rate proposed in the interest 
of some concern in the great agricultural State of Iowa, one of 
the greatest in the Union. Yet, Mr. President, the fact remains 
that we have practically no competition with the world and 
practically no competition with Canada in the sale in our mar- 
ket of this product, used, as I have said, for various purposes, 
and, among others, for fertilizing the lands in Iowa; though, I 
may say in passing, the lands of Iowa need little fertilization, 
but they may need it in the future. They are like the lands 
in Missouri; but there are other States where the agricultural 
lands do need to be fertilized. The Senator, I think, is making 
a request of the committee that is hardly warranted by the facts, 
and, so far as I am concerned, I am not in favor of granting it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the State of Missouri or any other 
State of which the Senator who has just taken his seat knows 
use a large amount of gypsum rock as a fertilizer? 

Mr. STONE. As I have just said to the Senator, the virgin 
lands of Missouri up to date have not needed much fertiliza- 
tion, and I do not think the virgin lands of Iowa need much 
fertilization; but I do say that, according to the statistics and 
the evidence furnished by the Geological Survey, to which I 
refer the Senator, gypsum and its products are used and can be 
used to very great advantage as a fertilizer, and we want to 
give the farmers of the country cheap fertilizer. I should like 
to know whether the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] favors 
that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt, Mr. President, that there 
is some gypsum used for fertilizing. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. A very great deal of it. 

Mr, CUMMINS. It is used, I apprehend, mainly in the East. 
Fortunately, we have better use for it in the West. But the 
Senator from Missouri is always delightfully entertaining and 
charmingly insincere [laughter and I do not say that in any 
disparaging way—because he knows how to reach his object, 
and just now he has sought to reach it by retorting upon my 
friend from Kansas on account of his solicitude for the farmer. 
I want the Senator from Missouri, however, to know that while 
we have concern for the farmer, we also have concern for the 
manufacturer. 

If I believed that a duty of 20 per cent on a product that is 
not worth more than a dollar a ton in its erude state would be 
a burden upon the farmers who had occasion to use it as a fer- 
tilizer I might surrender my convictions to the eloquence of my 
friend from Missouri. But I know and the Senator from Mis- 
souri knows that it would be no burden if this duty were ad- 
vanced to 20 per cent. 

The high-priced product is wall plaster. By far the larger 
part of the domestic product in value is the hard plaster. The 
effect of what is proposed by the Democratic side of this Cham- 
ber is, in the first place, to allow Canada to supply New Eng- 
land, or a part of New England, from Nova Scotia, where the 
gypsum rock is found in large quantities. The second thing 
that will be accomplished is to allow the Canadian factories to 
supply the western part of our country with hard plaster simply 
because she may have some advantage in freight rates to certain 
parts of our Western States. 

Personally I do not believe a duty of 20 per cent will change 
the price of this commodity one farthing. If it were made free, 
I do not believe it would change the price a farthing. What it 
will do, however, is to shut up a part of our market, so far as 
the domestic producers are concerned, and give that market to 
Canada. There are parts of Canada that we can reach more 
cheaply than they can be reached from the Canadian factories. 
I want the chance to go to Canada to sell our output. I want 
you to give us the same chance there that you intend to give 
Canada in certain parts of the United States. 


Mr. STONE. May I ask my friend why Canada puts a wall 
of two dollars or two dollars and a half a ton on gypsum against 
the United States unless she is afraid the United States will 
invade her market? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can tell the Senator from Missouri why 
Canada puts a duty of two dollars and a half a ton on gypsum. 

Mr. STONE. Is it because Canada thinks we can produce it 
here, from our gypsum quarries, with our labor, and carry 
it into Canada and sell it there so much cheaper than they can 
produce it there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri can not drive 
me into any inconsistency about that. I know why Canada put 
a duty of two dollars and a half a ton upon this commodity. It 
was because we would have taken her markets if the duty had 
not been imposed. In these days, however, markets are very 
largely a matter of cost of transportation. If Canada allowed 
us free entry into her borders, I think we could compete with 
Canada in the United States without any duty whatever. This 
is not a protective duty in the proper sense of the word. It is 
an effort to expand the commerce of the United States. It is 
an effort to give us a fair chance to do business outside of the 
United States, 

You put a countervailing duty upon wheat. I agree that it 
can not be said as to every commodity that we must insist upon 
the same rate as a condition of entering a foreign market that 
we impose as a condition of entering our market. That could 
not be asserted as a general principle. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that we must take account of all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions which surround us in determining 
whether or not that ought to be done. 

But I should like to have the Senator from Missouri tell me 
a good reason for putting a countervailing duty on wheat that 
will not apply to a duty upon hard wall plaster. We produce a 
yery large amount of both. Our resources are practically un- 
limited as to both. Yet you have said in this bill that Canada 
can not bring her wheat into the United States free until she 
permits us to enter her markets free. I ask you to say the same 
thing with regard to this enterprise. If you can give me any 
good reason for differentiating between the two products, I 
should like to hear it. 

We are here legislating, as I suppose, for the good of the 
American people. We want to preserve, so far as we can, our 
home markets, and we want to widen and broaden our markets 
in other countries. We want an opportunity for every American 
who is willing to work to work a full day and as many days 
of the year as he may be willing to employ himself. The result 
of his labor must be sold either in our own markets or in the 
markets of foreign countries. It is just as much your duty, 
when you come to an enterprise like this, to see that we have 
a fair chance in Canada as it is to see that our laboring men 
are employed to supply the American market. 

If I agree with you therefore—and I am not prepared to 
dispute it, because I do not know; I have not investigated it— 
that there is no difference in the cost of production, if I assume 
it, when I know and you know that this commodity is being 
sold all over the United States under competitive conditions at 
the lowest possible price that will yield any profit whatever to 
those who are engaged in it, you must concede that the duty 
that has been put upon it does not affect in any degree what- 
ever the price, if we can produce it as cheaply as it can be 
produced in Canada, 

Under these circumstances, if these statements be true, to 
stand here and weakly surrender our chance abroad, to stand 
here and weakly allow Canada to exclude us from her borders 
while throwing wide open the gates for her products, is to me 
as indefensible as it is mysterious. I can not understand that 
way of making a tariff law. I can not understand that way of 
taking care of the people of this country. We want as many 
men engaged in making gypsum and hard plaster as we can put 
to work; and if we are making it as cheaply as they are making 
it abroad. if it is being sold under competition, as it is, if it is 
being sold at a low price, as it is, why, in the name of justice, 
will you not do something to batter down the high wall that 
Canada has built up between herself and the United States and 
give our people who can reach certain parts of Canada under 
more advantageous conditions than her own factories an oppor- 
tunity to supply those markets? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have received from 
constituents at home a statement on this question which is ad- 
dressed to Congress, issued by the president of the United 
States Gypsum Co. It is very brief, and I ask that the Secre- 
tary read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
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Mr. JAMES. I could not hear the request of the Senator. 
What was it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That a document on this subject be read. 

Mr. JAMES. Who is the document from or by? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The document is from the United States 
Gypsum Co. It is their statement on this question. I ask that 
it may be read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CONCERNING THE TARIFF ON GYPSUM, 
(Schedule B.—H. R. 3321, sec. 76.) 


To the honorable Members of the Sixty-third Congress, United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


three gypsum mills whose 
York and Pennsylvania markets immediately. This will interfere with 
the American mills in Oakfield, Akron, Garbutt, and Wheatland, N. Y. 
and Michigan mills at Grand’ Rapids, Grandville, and Alabaster wil 
likewise suffer from this competition. There are two large Canadian 
mills at Winnipeg which have forced six manufacturers at Fort Dodge, 
Towa, out of Canadian markets through the ald of the present Canadian 
tariff of $2.50. These Winnipeg mills now have an field and are 
amning the trade of six American gypsum companies in Iowa, two 
in South Dakota, one in Montana, one in Oregon, and one in Wash- 
ington. The Canadians, as you are already aware, treat their tariff in 
a very different fashion than is customary in the United States. Pirri 
evidently set out to prohibit the use of our products and imposed, a 
first, a duty of $1.50. They also have a clause which prevents dump- 
ing, and have not hesitated to send thelr inspectors to our offices to 
determine that no lower prices were being made a than our 
average mill price received for American markets. Finding that the 
81.50 rate just mentioned was insufficient, they added $1 on it, and 
at once accomplished their purpose, which is effective at the present 
time, and will be doubly so when all our border markets are thrown 
ae to er industries and we stand defenseless in the open outside 
their walls. 

On the other hand, if it were the inclination of Canada to treat us 
as well as we treat her at the present, which treatment will be even 
more 3 under the ee! tariff of 10 per cent ad valorem, the 
Amer — 7 — industry would be willing to forego such tariff 
entirely a favor free trade if such con on were necessary to 
warrant and obtain reciprocity from Canada, but the 8 of 
Canadian reciprocity makes it imperative, in the interest of those 


American properties mentioned above, that the present rate or increased 
tarif be strictly maintained. 
Respectfully, Uyirep States Gypsum Co., 


S. L. Avery, President. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator who has presented that document if it is 
not a fact that the United States Gypsum Co. is practically the 
owner of all the companies and mills that have been recited? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, I do not know. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. And that it is in fact a 
Gypsum Trust? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I suppose the Senator would: tack on 
the word “trust” to any company or corporation which makes 
anything in this country. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will take out the word 
“trust,” then. Has not the United States Gypsum Co. an abso- 
lute monopoly of this industry? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know nothing about the company, Mr. 
President. I stated to the Senate, when I asked that the docu- 
ment be read, that it had been forwarded to me by several of 
my constituents, who, I presume, are stockholders in the com- 
pany. I do not know where it is located, or what dividends it 
pays, or whether it has any watered stock, or anything of the 
kind. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator does not even know whether it was 
organized in New Jersey, does he? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not. If it is a trust, I suppose it 
did not get far from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to say, Mr. 
President, that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] seems 
to treat rather majestically and lightly the question of gypsum 
as a fertilizer. It may be, as has been stated by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone], that in the rich fertility of the lands 
in the State of that Senator and in the State of Iowa they 
know no such thing as using gypsum as a fertilizer, but gypsum 
is a universal fertilizer in my part of the world. I have bought 
many tons of it in my life. It is a universal fertilizer for clover 
and vegetation of that character, and in the form of plaster of 
Paris it enters directly into the home of every man, woman, and 
child in the country. 

Where there are a few mill owners that may be, directly or 
indirectly, detrimentally affected by this tariff there are a 
million and one householders that are more seriously affected. 
The day was, as almost all of us will remember, when the 
plaster of a house was of a very soft character, You could dig 


it out with your finger nail. But with the improved system 
of using calcined plaster—Keene’s cement, as we term it—and 
plaster of Paris it becomes as hard as adamant and is known 
in many instances as adamant plaster. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
if he knows who controls the industry of manufacturing gypsum 
in Canada? 

1 MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not know anything about 
t. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then, if the product of that country is in the 
hands of a trust, what reason has the Senator to believe that 
the foreign trust would be more reasonable in their prices than 
they are in the United States? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know nothing about the 
situation there. 

Mr. LODGE. A foreign trust is all right. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am informed and believe, 
however, that while “trust” is naturally an unpleasant word 
to the other side—it has been your death knell, and it will keep 
you buried for many years—this combination or corporation, 
or whatever else you may term it, known as the United States 
Gypsum Co., owns these mills. I say, while there may be a few. 
mills that may be affected detrimentally and disastrously, there 
are a million and one householders who are affected by the 
tariff on this product. Everyone who builds a small cabin to- 
day instead of having his ceiling plastered nearly an inch thick 
with plaster that is liable to fall off and do damage to those 
beneath is now using a thin skin of Keene's cement, if you 
choose, or adamant, or plaster of Paris. All these things affect 
every householder. As a builder, having used it in some 85 
houses, I say God speed the day of cheaper adamant, cheaper 
plaster, cheaper plaster of Paris. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. KENYON, Mr. GRONNA, and Mr. 
LODGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest to Senators 
that we are getting into the chorus business again. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator another question 
before he takes his seat? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. Who has the floor, Mr. President? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think my friend from 
North Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
a question. He seems to be an expert in building; but I think 
he is mistaken in saying that he would prefer a thick coat of 
plaster to a very thin one, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I did not say that. The 
Senator misinterpreted what I said. I said that in days past 
a thick coat of plaster was used; and probably in the structure 
of this very building there are instances where you will find an 
inch of plaster, or mortar. It was not plaster; it was a material 
so soft that it could be dug out with the finger nail. But the in- 
vention of what is known as Keene’s cement, adamant, or plaster 
of Paris, has reduced the thickness necessary until it is now a 
mere shell or skin, answering the same purpose, making lighter 
ceilings, and hence a blessing. So it enters into everybody’s 
household, and I can not understand why my friend from Iowa 
should stand up and make such a defense of the farmer. Why, 
the day will come in the very near future when you will need 
spa of Paris every day, and as builders we need it all the 

me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, does the Senator from New 
Jersey undertake to guarantee that we will have cheaper plaster 
because we are going to buy it from a trust in Canada? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can only say that I can not 
get it out of my mind that a tariff is a tax, and that if the 
tariff does not increase the price it defeats the purpose for 
which it is levied. It does increase the price. I am not wor- 
ried about Canada; Canada can take care of herself. I am 
worrying about the American people. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to correct one state- 
ment that was made by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MARTINE]. I did not rise to “start anything”; but I simply 
wish to say that I think the United States Gypsum Co. in its 
inception was intended to be a trust, and to take in all the 
gypsum mills of the country. They failed in that, however, so 
that in my home town, Fort Dodge, there are some five or six in- 
dependent concerns engaged in competition. I dislike a trust 
as much as does the Senator from New Jersey. 

I can add nothing to what has been said by the senior Sen- 
ator from Iowa on the subject of Canadian competition and the 
Canadian market. There is a theory about this matter, how- 
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ever, that I desire to call very seriously to the attention of 
my Democratie friends. 

It is true, as my colleague [Mr, Cummins] has said, that 
the gypsum industry is the main industry of Fort Dodge. That 
is my home, and that was Senator Dolliver's home; but I am 
not pleading for any protection to the industry because of local 
interest. In fact, it is one of the schedules that I shall ask to 
be excused from voting on, because one member of my family 
happens to have a little stock in one of the mills; and although 
that member of my family is not of my political persuasion, I 
have such a conviction that Members of Congress ought not to 
yote on schedules in which they or any members of their 
families may be at all interested that I shall not vote on the 
gypsum schedule, and I am not going to discuss the merits of it. 

That industry, however, was a thriving industry in Fort 
Dodge. Senator Dolliver, as the Members of the Senate know, 
in the tariff fight of 1909 broke away from his party and con- 
ducted a vigorous and courageous fight to reduce the tariff 
duties on woolen goods. He fought Schedule K. This reduc- 
tion in the Payne-Aldrich Act was made, as I firmly believe, 
and his friends firmly believed, for no purpose in the world but 
for revenge as to Senator Dolliver. The then chairman of the 
Finance Committee cut the gypsum tariff to the quick in order 
to humiliate him at home, and to show that he had no in- 
fiuence in the Halls of Congress. That is the reason the tariff 
duties were cut on gypsum in the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

Before that time Senator Dolliver, who had earned a place 
on the Finance Committee by long years of service, was denied 
that place; and then, on top of that, these duties were cut. 
That is the reason of the cut in those duties. There is no use 
in beating around the bush on that proposition at all. That did 
not accomplish its purpose, however. It did not discredit Sen- 
ator Dolliver in his home. It did not drive him out of the 
Republican Party, because our people at home honored him all 
the more, even if their industries were to suffer. They honored 
him for his courage and his bravery and his manhood in fight- 
ing the high tariff duties of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that after that has been done in 
the Payne-Aldrich bill our Democratie friends go still further 
and cut that tariff in two. That was a tariff duty, levied, not 
for protection, not for revenue, but for revenge; and I am 
sorry the process has to go on any further. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I had risen for another pur- 
pose; but after what has been said by the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], I think I ought to say, as a member of 
the Finance Committee of 1909, that if the duty on gypsum was 
reduced for purposes of revenge on Senator Dolliver it cer- 
tainly was not known to the members of the Finance Committee. 
I had no such knowledge, and I do not know of any other 
Senator who had. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not say the members of the committee 
did it. I specifically charged it to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘This is all news to me, Mr. President. I did 
not suppose there was any such motive in the reduction at that 
time. But what I rose to call attention to was what I think 
has been overlooked—that the provisions of this section, and 
the opposition to the proviso offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. OustztiI xs], arise from the introduction into this bill of 
an entirely new economic theory in the imposition of tariff 
duties. 

Hitherto it has generally been supposed, I think, by all 
economists that there were two opposing theories in the im- 
position of tariff duties. One was that known as the free-trade 


theory; the other the theory of imposing a duty for the pur- 


pose of protection of domestic industries. Of course, “ tariff 
for revenue only” is a mere political phrase. It is not a the- 
ory, and no tariff for revenue only can exist. A duty may be 
imposed for revenue only, but a tariff throughout can not exist 
for revenue only, because if you once impose duties generally 
you are bound to have some duties preduce protection. 

This bill has free-trade provisions, protective provisions, and 
what may be called tariff-for-revenue duties, I suppose. It 
certainly illustrates and combines the two great conflicting 
theories in the imposition of tariff duties. But it has intro- 
duced a third theory, and a wholly new one, and that is the 
imposition of duties in such a manner as to give protection to 
the foreign competitor. That, I think I am not mistaken in 
saying, is a novel idea. I have pointed it out in one or two 
instances already, where the duty is raised on the raw material, 
or kept at the same rate, while it is lowered on the manufac- 
tured article. 

Now, in this particular case our only competitor in regard to 
gypsum is Canada. I am not quite clear what the fertilizer 
proposition has to do with the only duty in the paragraph 
which the Senator from Iowa has tried to amend, I suppose 


the product mentioned in the first line would come under fer- 
tilizer. The cements, of course, have nothing to do with fertili- 
zers. I thought before I spoke there was a separate duty on 
erude gypsum, but I see there is not. It is proposed to lower the 
duty to such a rate that our market will be open to Canadian 


competition, while Canada will not admit us to her market. 


That is hardly a fair basis of competition. The only argument 
in behalf of it is that our production is worth $12,000,000 a year, 
and it is proposed to give entrance to that great market to 
Canada and get nothing in return. 

Then, we hear the old song that it will lower prices. What 
possible reason is there to suppose that the Canadian manufac- 
turers are coming in here to lower prices? They live on the 
same continent with us. Their wages probably do not differ 
materially. They could not sell very much lower. Neither their 
natural advantages nor their economic advantages are sufficient 
to enable them to do that. They will undoubtedly want to make 
as much as the traffic will bear. It is a simple gift of our mar- 
ket to the Canadian producer without any return. 

Further, it is legislation along the line of the new theory of 
giving protection advantage to the foreign producer. We are 
told, I think without sufficient authority, judging from what 
has been said by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON], 
that there is a trust in this country. There is no reason to sup- 
pose there is not another trust over the line in Canada. But the 
American trust or monopoly from which our Democratic friends 
shrink with horror has no alarm for them when it comes in 
pleasant foreign dress. 

Mr. President, I merely wanted to call attention to what 
seemed to me the underlying principle here. I have not exam- 
ined the case sufficiently to know the details in the labor cost, 
and I should not enter into it if I had. The Senator from Iowa 
has covered the entire case; it could not have been done better; 
and it seems to me there is no answer to the argument he made 
for the proviso he has proposed. I merely wish to call attention 
to the underlying theory which lies in the result of this duty 
and the resistance to the proviso and many other duties im- 
posed in this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to say a few 
words. 

The Senator from Iowa referred to the uses of this material. 
I have some familiarity with it, beeause it is used rather ex- 
tensively in my part of the country, and especially for purposes 
of the fertilization of land. It is a substance very similar to 
lime. Of course, it is a superior substance in every way, but 
it is used for almost the identical purposes for which lime is 
used. Lime is used for plastering houses, and so is gypsum. 
Lime is used as a fertilizer, and so is gypsum. Neither lime 
nor gypsum is in the proper sense a fertilizer; that is to say, 
it does not add anything to the fertility of the soil directly, but 
both are used upon sour soil, such as we have in the South, 
and which, I suppose, they have in some States in the West, 
for the purpose of liberating certain imprisoned properties of 
productivity in the soil. In one year there were sold in the 
city of Norfolk 30,000 tons of this material for use upon the 
soil of the surrounding country. 

Mr. President, there are in the United States, I think, 82 
factories or mills engaged in manufacturing this material. 
This crude gypsum material is called land plaster when it is 
used as a fertilizer. Five of those factories are located upon 
the coast; the other 77 factories are located in the interior of 
the country. 

Crude gypsum is found in various parts of this country—in 
New York, West Virginia, and in various States in the interior. 

There is absolutely no competition, and in the nature of things 
there can be no competition, between the gypsum produced in 
the 77 factories that are located in the interior of this country 
and the gypsum produced in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
for the very simple reason that on account of its bulky char- 
acter and its low value—about $1.17 per ton—high transporta- 
tion cost makes competition in the interior impossible. 

The only competition that exists or can in the nature of things 
exist, whatever the tariff rate may be, is within a zone of, say, 
100 miles along the coast. The five factories located on the 
coast are the only ones that have complained, so far as I know, 
of the duty in this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from North Caro- 
lina will permit me, I should like to say that competition may 
prevail along the border on the Lakes. It is the mills and 
manufactories in Michigan that would naturally sell their prod- 
uct to Canada if there were not prohibitive duties there, and 
to prohibit the factories in Michigan from crossing the border 
by a duty of two and a half dollars and voluntarily give to 
the Canadian manufacturer our market in Michigan at a paltry. 
10 per cent ad yalorem looks to me to be a little reckless. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that there are any of these 
factories located upon the Lakes, nor do I know what would be 
the cost of transportation from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
to the points the Senator speaks of. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not speaking of New Bruns- 
wick or Nova Scotia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is about the only part of Canada where 
it is produced. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I am speaking of the place where 
it is produced immediately on the border, in the Central West; 
and I ask you why you should give Canada our State as a 
market in the face of the fact that they have erected an abso- 
lutely impassable wall over which we can not go with our prod- 
uct to the Canadian market? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have not given nor will 
this bill give Canada the market of the interior. As I have just 
explained, so far as the committee was advised—and we had a 
good deal of data upon this subject—we were advised that there 
could be no competition by reason of freight rates with refer- 
ence to the 77 factories located in the interior of the country. 
If there are some factories located on the Lakes, I do not know 
what that situation would be. They might be in the same posi- 
tion as the factories located upon the coast. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is because I do know—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The factories located upon the Lake would 
have the same position as the factory located upon the coast. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is because they are located at 
my home, it is because hundreds of men are employed in that 
industry, that I ask you not to present the American market to 
Canada as a free gift, when they are building a protection wall 
so high we can not possibly take our product there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know the difference be- 
tween the freight rate to the point he speaks of in his State and 
the freight rate from Nova Scotia to New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know it is the water rate, and not 
only from Lake Michigan but the shore of Lake Superior, Lake 
Huron, and Lake Erie, and it is the cheapest possible rate. 
While we could take our products there if we have an oppor- 
tunity, why you should level our protection against Canada now 
developing this industry to proportions which ought at least to 
have our serious consideration, when they are at the same mo- 
ment constructing a tariff wall so high that we can not sell our 
products to them, is beyond my calculation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have not leveled the wall. 
We have retained in this bill an ample duty to give the Ameri- 
can producer, either on the seacoast or the Lakes, under even the 
Republican theory of protection, sufficient advantage to com- 
pensate the difference between any cost here and in Canada. 
There is but little difference, if any, in the cost of producing 
this material in Canada and in this country. In Canada they 
have practically the same scale of wages that we have in the 
United States. In Canada gypsum is found in the bowels of 
the earth and can be gotten out of the bowels of the earth under 
their system of labor just as cheap as it can be gotten out of 
the bowels of the earth under our system of labor. There is 
practically no difference in labor or material cost. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that be so, why can not Canada com- 
pete with us with the same rate of duty? If Canada can pro- 
duce it as cheaply as we can, and she does, why does Canada 
want to build up a wall so high we can not compete with 
Canada after we are giving her an opportunity to compete 
with us? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not explain to the Senator the reason 
for Canadian duties. Canada has duties upon a great many 
things that she can produce as cheaply as we can produce. It 
is not to be assumed that all the Canadian duties are leveled 
at the United States. Canadian tariff laws apply to the world, 
I assume, just as our tariff laws apply to the world. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will let me develop the idea 
I have in my mind I will be glad to yield to him in a minute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intended to ask a question in regard to 
that very point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it was the year before; Canada 
advanced her duty to $2.50 a ton; possibly it may have been 
longer than that—I am speaking now of my State—we sent into 
Canada, toward Winnipeg, in one year 100 carloads of plaster. 
Now, I ask the Senator from North Carolina whether he thinks 


it is his duty to help, if we can be helped without injury to the 
country at large, to regain that market? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator very 
frankly that so far as I am personally concerned I should like 
to see a countervailing duty upon a great many things that are 
produced mutually in Canada and in this country, but I do 
not think this is a case similar to that of wheat and flour. 
Mr. President, if we can pay these Canadian duties and sell 
this material in large quantities to Canada, it shows we can 
produce it cheaper than Canada and need not fear Canadian 
competition. 

I think the Senators are laboring under the mistaken as- 
sumption that the 425,000 tons of gypsum we imported last year 
was manufactured or calcined gypsum, whereas it was crude 
gypsum. The importations of manufactures of gypsum are 
negligible. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from North Carolina got that 
idea from me I was faulty in expression. I think a very large 
part of the imports was of the crude material used for ferti- 
lizing in New England and Eastern States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, we are 
large producers of crude gypsum in this country. As I sald, it 
is found in various States, in various localities, and in con- 
siderable quantities. 

In 1911 we mined in the United States 2,323,970 tons of crude 
gypsum. In 1910 the entire production of crude gypsum in the 
Dominion of Canada amounted to only 525,000 tons. So Canada 
is not much of a producer of crude gypsum and we would not be 
in much danger of being overwhelmed with Canadian importa- 
Laan of gypsum even if the whole Canadian output was im- 
po . 

I can not see, Mr. President, any reason why this duty should 
be higher than we have fixed it in the bill. When you consider 
the fact that the labor cost here, even from the Republican 
standpoint, and in Nova Scotia is about the same, that it is a 
mineral product and the labor cost of mining is small, I can not 
see the necessity of a larger duty than 10 per cent, even from 
the protection standpoint. It is twice as high as the duty which 
we put upon lime, which, as I said before, is used practically for 
the same purpose. This would seem a case where the Repub- 
lican argument that a duty is needed to equalize difference in 
labor cost does not apply, for there is no difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to enter into a 
discussion of this matter, but as I was a member of the Finance 
Committee in 1909 I wish to say that I never heard it intimated 
by Senator Aldrich or any member of that committee that the 
reduction of the duty on crude gypsum was made as a reyenge 
against the then senior Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Utah is now reply- 
ing to what my colleague, the junior Senator from Iowa, said. 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I may say, however, in justice to my col- 
league, who is not here at this moment, I have never made it a 
subject of discussion, although I know that Senator Dolliver 
so believed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I never heard it before inti- 
mated, and it came as a surprise to me to-day that that inti- 
mation should be now made. I simply state that as a matter 
of history. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sentor from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I beg the Senator’s pardon, but 
he was addressing himself in a somewhat low tone of voice to 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and I caught just 
enough of what he said to make me somewhat interested in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say for the information 
of the Senator from Missouri that I stated that I was a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of the Senate in 1909, when the 
present tariff law was framed and passed, and that I never 
heard it intimated before to-day that the rate upon crude gyp- 
sum was reduced as a revenge upon the then Senator from Iowa, 
Mr. Dolliver. I repeat, I was very much surprised to hear it 
to-day, because it is the first time that I ever heard it intimated. 
I say this by way of information and that alone. 

I do remember, Mr. President, that at that time the reduction 
of duty on that article was discussed. My own State of Utah 
produced crude gypsum, and the great bulk of the shipments 
from my State went to California. I tried to have the then 
existing rate of 50 cents per ton maintained, and I remember 
the argument then made was that it was a fertilizer used in 
the Eastern States, that it was shipped direct from Nova Scotia, 
and that the freight rate from the interior part of the country 
was so great that the duty could not be maintained without 
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working a great hardship upon the people of the border States. 
That was the argument and the only argument that was made 
at that time which I ever heard. I was then opposed to the 
reduction of the duty to 30 cents a ton, and no doubt former 
Senator Dolliver would sustain this statement if he were in the 
Chamber to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cumatrns], in discussing this matter a few moments 
ago, to say that the cost of production in this country was no 
greater or even less than it was in Canada. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President; I said that I had not 
investigated the question; but, generally speaking, I do not be- 
- lieve that it costs any more to make a thing here than it costs 
to make it in Canada. It was simply from that general view 
which I have of the level of prices in both countries that I 
made the statement which I did. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, whatever may have been the 
purpose of the committee which had control of the formation 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill in reducing the tariff upon gypsum, 
if it was to punish Senator Dolliver's friends who manufactured 
gypsum because he had differed from them upon various sched- 
ules in that tariff bill, it did not serve its purpose. While we 
have been so often assured that the Payne-Aldrich bill was a 
bill framed for protection, as most Senators on the other side 
were glad to say, but, I always thought, for plunder, now we 
haye found out that it had also another ingredient in it—that 
of punishment. That, however, is not our purpose here. 

Personally, I had great affection for Senator Dolliver; I 
thought, and I yet think, that he was one of the greatest men 
who ever sat in this Senate; but however much I may revere 
his memory, I am not content that a duty in this bill shall 
remain prohibitive because the factories which are engaged in 
the manufacture of the article happen to be in the city which 
claimed him and honored him so highly and loved him so 
greatly. 

In 1905 there were practically $370,000 worth of this gypsum 
imported into this country under the Dingley bill rate. After 
the duty was lowered in the Payne-Aldrich bill in the year 1912 
only $400,000 worth of it was imported here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg pardon, but may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The amount just mentioned by the Senator 
from Kentucky includes gypsum rock, ground gypsum, and cal- 
cined gypsum, as well as the article to which he refers. 

Mr. JAMES. So much more the reason why this duty ought 
to be reduced. The production in this country in the year 1912 
was $12,000,000 worth. I have always understood that the 
Republican policy of protection was based upon the theory that 
the tariff should equal the cost of production—that is, the differ- 
ence in the cost of Jabor—between this and the foreign 
country. Now, it is not centended here that we can not pro- 
duce this article as cheaply as they can produce it in Canada. 
I believe we ean produce it cheaper than they can in Canada, 
and I believe the argument the Senator from Iowa has made— 
that Canada imposed a high tariff rate upon gypsum and then 
had to increase it in order to keep our United States manufac- 
turers from taking their market—shows that we can produce it 
here cheaper than they can produce it there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If all that be true, does the Senator from 
Kentucky think that his entire duty is discharged when he at- 
taches a revenue impost upon this article? Does he not think 
that he ought to do something to open up the markets of Cauada 
to our people? If we can produce the commodity more cheaply 
than it can be produced in Canada, why is he not willing to help 
the American people a little to get into Canada, if by trying to 
do so he will not increase the price one penny in his own 
country? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, all the argument the Senator 
has made has been for the manufacturer. He seems to see only 
the manufacturer. The Senator loses sight of the consumer. I 
am not willing to give this market to the manufacturer of gyp- 
sum or plaster rock simply because the Senator argues that if 
we do not put the duty high enough Canada will come into this 
country and will take the market away from the American 
manufacturer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Kentucky believe 
that the duty which has been imposed upon this article has 
affected its price one particle? 


Mr. JAMES. If the duty which has been imposed upon this 
article has not affected its price, then certainly the reduction 
of the duty will not affect its price. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; but after we have agreed on all 
that, will not the Senator do a little to enable us to sell this 
commodity in Canada? 


Mr. JAMES. That argument, Mr. President, carried to a 
finality, would mean that you never would get tariff duties re- 
duced at all. In Canada they will say, “ We have a rate now 
of $2.50 per ton, and if we reduce that rate at all the United 
States will take our market.” Then in the United States they 
will say, “If you reduce at all the rate of duty on that com- 
modity the Canadian will take our market”; and thus the con- 
sumer will be ground between the upper and nether millstones. 

Personally, so far as I am individually concerned, I believe 
that we ought to consider first the question of obtaining reve- 
nue, and it ought to be obtained from those articles that will 
bear least heavily upon the consumer. Here is an article that 
goes into the building of homes in this country. Forty-five 
million of our people to-night will sleep in homes they do not 
own. The reduction of this tariff will make it easier for them 
te own a home. I believe we ought to look out for them just 
a little, instead of looking out for the Canadian market for the 
manufacturers in the Senator’s own State. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I notice, however, that the Senator from 
Kentucky has agreed in this bill that if the President finds 
that any country is discriminating unduly against us the duty 
shall be raised. I should like to hear the Senator explain the 
on Hortrines, and tell us if they do not conflict with each 
other? 

Mr. JAMES. In the first place, as to this article, there is no 
discrimination against us by Canada. Canada will simply come 
into this country and sell in competition with our manufac- 
turers, provided she can by paying the 10 per cent duty; but 
the Senator has told us she can not, and that the Canadians 
could not even hold their own market unless a duty of $2.50 a 
ton was placed on gypsum. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not say that. 

Mr. JAMES. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said there were certain parts of Canada 
that we could enter because of the cheaper cost of transporta- 
tion. The truth is that regarding all such commodities as these 
the great protection is in the cost of transportation. Canada 
can get to certain parts of our country, no matter what reason- 
able duty is placed upon this commodity, and we can get to 
certain parts of Canada more cheaply than Canada can, with 
any kind of a reasonable duty; but Canada has imposed a pro- 
hibitive duty of $2.50 a ton, which is really, at the present price, 
probably 60 or 70 per cent of the entire value of the product. 

Mr. JAMES. Because Canada wants to give to the manufac- 
turers of gypsum a monopoly upon her people is no reason why 
we should give to the manufacturers of gypsum the same char- 
acter of monopoly in this country upon our people. 

Mr. President, in this country the production of this com- 
modity is $12,000,000 worth a year, the revenue derived from 
the duty now imposed is only $111,000, and the imports amount 
to only $400,000; but we are now told that the tariff must equal 
the cost of transportation instead of the cost of production. 
I believe this is a just reduction, and, really, if I had my own 
way I would place the article on the free list. There is no 
competition at all under the present tariff rate. We fix the 
rate at 10 per cent ad valorem in the hope and belief that it 
will bring both honest competition and produce revenue. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask my friend 
the Senator from Iowa whether I am correct in the impression 
I have that he voted against what is known as the bill provid- 
ing for reciprocal trade relations between the United States 
and Canada during the last administration? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not referred to the reciprocal provi- 
sion in this bill—— 

Mr. STONE. I asked the Senator 

Mr. CUMMINS. Which is that if the President finds that 
any country is unfairly discriminating against this country or 
is not recognizing fair and reasonable reciprocal obligations, 
then an added duty is placed upon certain commodities, thereby 
recognizing the retaliatory theory. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator and I do not quite understand 
each other. We had here before us some two years ago, I 
think, a proposition for reciprocal trade relations between 
Canada and the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is what it was named; but it was not 
so in fact. 

Mr. STONE. Well, that is not important at present. I do 
not care to enter into that. I thought it was, but the Senator 
thinks it was not. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Well, it was called that. 

Mr. STONE. But what I wish to ask of the Senator now is 
whether I am right in understanding that he opposed that trade 
pact, that international trade agreement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I opposed the bill to which the Senator 
refers. I do not call it a trade pact, however. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well, we will not quarrel about mere mat- 
ters of terms. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to assent to the Senator's 
terminology; that is all. 

Mr. STONE. We are agreed that the Senator was opposed 
to it. How would the Senator now feel if the proposition were 
made in the Senate of the United States for mutual free trade 
between the United States and Canada on gypsum? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Iowa has no hesitation 
whatever in answering that question. He is not as mysterious 
as he thinks some of his brother Senators are. Guided by what 
I believe to be the truth with regard to gypsum and its prod- 
ucts, if Canada were to agree that our product might enter her 
markets free, I should be willing to agree that Canada’s prod- 
uct should enter the markets of the United States free. 

Mr. STONE. In the act to which I have adverted and against 
which the Senator spoke and voted I find, on examination, that 
plaster rock or gypsum was put upon the free list as between 
these two countries. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; but the trouble—— 

Mr. STONE. How did that strike the Senator at that time? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The difficulty with that bill was precisely 
the difficulty with the Democratic bill now before the Senate. 
It had some good things in it, but it had so many bad things 
in it that no patriot could vote for it, as I viewed the question. 
There are a lot of good things in the bill now before the Sen- 
ate—plenty of them—but it has so many inconsistent and inde- 
fensible things in it that I can not vote for it. I have no apol- 
ogy to make for voting against the so-called reciprocal agree- 
ment with Canada. I believe in reciprocal treaties and I be- 
lieve in reciprocal trade; I think, however, such agreements can 
not be effectuated by any general law. I think they must re- 
late to a particular thing, so that there can be intelligent ex- 
amination and a conclusion with respect to the benefits to be 
derived from trade in the particular commodity or commodities 
that are covered by the treaty. 

Mr. STONE. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator is through 
with his explanations and apologies, I should like to have this 
paragraph disposed of. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg pardon, Mr. President. What did the 
Senator say? Did the Senator say “if I am through with my 
apologies ”? 

Mr. STONE. I said if the Senator was through with his ex- 
planation and apologies. They haye been well said; the work 
has been well done—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I remarked a few moments ago, it is 
impossible for the Senator from Missouri to be serious. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I am very serious about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, very serious! The Senator from Mis- 
souri, in that low tone of his which catches the reporter's ear 
but often misses the ears of his brother Senators, frequently 
says something that he does not really mean. I resent a little 
what he has just said. 

Mr. STONE. Then I withdraw it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; I knew the Senator would with- 
draw it, because when he speaks so that everybody can hear 
he always tells the truth as he understands it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the argument in favor 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Mississippi desire 
to ask me a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I got up to make a few innocuous ob- 
servations of my own. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not the least objection in the world 
to the Senator doing so, but somebody called me and said that 
the Senator from Mississippi desired to ask me a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I desire to make “a few unnecessary 
remarks,” as the darky said about John Allen's speech. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the argument underlying the theory of coun- 
tervailing duties is as old as is the spirit of retaliation, and 
there never was a particle of sense in it. When you reduce it 
to its ultimate analysis it is this: One country says to another 
country. “If you do not quit punishing your people by refusing 
to let them have valuable things from my country at a cheap 
price, I will punish my people by refusing to let them have 
yaluable things from your country at a cheap price.” So they 
go on forever retaliating under the guise of reciprocating. The 
consequence is that one country builds its tax laws upon the 
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example set by another country, instead of building its tax 
laws upon the necessities and conditions of its own people with- 
out regard to anybody else. 

As I understand, a ton of gypsum rock is worth at present 
about a dollar and a half. If so, if you put a tax of 10 per 
cent upon it, you would possibly raise its price, if imported from 
Canada, to $1.65; or if it were sold in the American market 
by the American producer and he feared Canadian importations, 
or if Canadian importations threatened his market, the price 
might be lower than that. 

As I understood the Senator from Iowa, he said a moment 
ago, I believe, that 60 carloads of gypsum rock had gone from 
his own country up to Winnipeg; in how short a time I have 
forgotten. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not say that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much was it the Senator said went to 
Winnipeg? 

Mr CUMMINS I said that in one year we shipped to Winni- 
peg 100 carloads of plaster; not gypsum rock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; I thought it was 60 carloads, 
or rather, I remembered it wrongly. One hundred carloads of 
plaster, then, were shipped in that one year to Winnipeg; and 
that was at a time when Canada had what duty? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not remember whether at that time 
Canada had a duty of $1.50 or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Afterwards she raised it to $2.50. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it was at a time, of course, when the 
eastern mills in Canada could not get to Winnipeg on anything 
like the freight rate that we could reach Winnipeg. $ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, now, we shipped 100 
carloads in one year to Winnipeg, paying a Canadian duty of 
$1.50 a ton. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not sure about the duty at the time 
of these shipments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At any rate, we paid the Canadian duty, 
whatever it was. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We paid whatever the Canadian duty was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We paid the duty and shipped it. It does 
not look from that as if we were in danger of any great flood 
of Canadian gypsum coming into our country. The Senator 
from Iowa, with his usual candor and intellectual integrity, has 
admitted that so far as he knows the cost of production is 
about the same in the two countries, the cost of labor being 
about the same, and the other factors that enter into the cost of 
production being about the same. 

There is nothing in the world more absurd than having a 
gypsum bed on the American side of the Canadian line and 
another gypsum bed on the Canadian side of the American line, 
and fixing a tax which must be paid upon the American side by 
the American farmers and the American constructors and fixing 
a tax upon the Canadian side that must be paid by the Canadian 
farmers and the Canadian constructors. If anything is more 
absurd than protectionism itself, it is levying these duties where 
both sides admit that taking the entire line from east to west, 
if there were absolute free trade it would be about as fair for 
one as for the other. I should like to see free trade in gypsum 
between the two countries—in fact, free trade in everything. 
I think it would be a good thing if the United States and 
Canada could enter into a zollyerein—a customs union—of some 
sort. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In one moment I will. But the Senator 
can not state a single reason for the application of a counter- 
vailing duty on gypsum that would not apply to every other 
product produced in both countries; and he can not make an 
argument in favor of it, if his purpose in raising our duty is to 
force Canada to lower hers, that is not an argument in favor 
of freer trade and therefore an argument in favor of what we 
on this side would welcome as readily as he. 

I do not believe you can force Canada into lowering her duties 
upon gypsum by raising our duties upon gypsum, because ac- 
cording to the Senator’s own statement we have the better of 
Canada in cheapness of production or, at any rate, in the ability 
to sell cheaply, whether it be from transportation rates, cheap- 
ness of production, or what not, as is evidenced by the fact that, 
although we have had a very stiff duty to pay, we shipped 100 
carloads to Canada from one place in this country during one 
year. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is a notion preya- 
lent in certain quarters that Canada is ready to enter into free 
trade with the United States. That is a mistaken notion, as I 
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chance to know myself. Certainly under the Laurier govern- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


ment the public men of Canada over and over declared that | amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 


they would not enter into free trade with the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator understand me to say that 
Canada was ready to enter into free trade with us? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I did not. My observation is made 
simply to disabuse the minds of some people who have said to 
me that Canada was ready for that. I know that Canada has 
not been ready for it, for the reason that Canada wants to keep 
out our manufactured products. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think Canada has committed the very 
foolish error of undertaking to build up her manufactures at 
the expense of her people generally. I think she is worshipping 
the idol almost as much as we ever did, and that nothing will 
conyert her from its worship for some years to come. I did not 
say that. What I said was that I should like to see it. I 
know that the free trade that stretches from the State of Wash- 
ington to the State of Florida, and from the State of Maine to 
the Sate of Texas, has been the chief cause of the prosperity 
and upbuilding of this country, and that if a customs union 
applied from the frozen seas to the Panama Canal it would 
build up all of this North American country. Therefore I ex- 
pressed the idea that I should like to see it, as far as I was 
concerned. No; Canada has not yet progressed that far. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. There is one element in the cost of producing 
gypsum which I think the Senator from Iowa overlooked in 
making his statement, and that is the cost of the crude material. 
In Nova Scotia the crude material is found on the seashore and 
on the surface. It is mined and produced almost exactly as 
iron ore is produced in the Mesabi Range, practically with a 
steam shovel, while the crude gypsum in the United States is 
mined or quarried, and the cost of producing it is materially 
greater. It does not strike me as important from the stand- 
point of the Senator from Mississippi that we paid $1.50 a ton 
duty for sending 100 carloads of finished gypsum into Canada, 
and were able to do it, because the freight rate from any point 
where it was then produced in Canada was so much greater 
than the duty that it was absolutely necessary that the in- 
habitants of Winnipeg should buy at a nearer point than the 
producing point in Canada. For instance, the freight rate to 
Washington from a producing plant in Virginia is $2.60 a ton, 
1 yet I believe it is not more than 100 miles from here. So 
the freight rate is the large element in determining the sale 
point of the finished gypsum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I know nothing about those 
facts. I mean I knew nothing about them until the Senator in- 
formed me of them. I am very glad to hear them, and what 
the Senator has said reenforces the strength of my argument. 
If such a valuable product as rock gypsum, valuable for fer- 
tilizing purposes, valuable for cement, and valuable for plaster 
or for construction, is to be obtained in such a very cheap man- 
ner, is to be found right on the surface, so that all you have 
to do is to shovel it into a car and bring it to our people, it 
would be all the greater shame to put a heavy tax upon it and 
make it expensive to them. The blessings that God has given 
His children in this world, the valuable things that can be 
gotten cheaply, are not too great; and it would be folly, just 
in proportion as a thing is cheap and valuable, to make it cost 
more to your own people. It would be still more foolish to do 
that merely because somebody else wanted to make it cost more 
for their people to get some valuable thing cheaply from you. 
It is the old phrase of “ cutting off your nose to spite your face.” 
It is equivalent to saying: “Here, Canada, stop it. If you 
do not quit refusing to let your people have at a cheap rate 
our things that are worth a great deal to them, we will refuse to 
let the people of the Republic have at a cheap rate the things 
you have that are worth a great deal to them ”—cutting off 
your nose to spite your face. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this amendment is properly 
divisible; but inasmuch as apparently I have made no impres- 
sion upon the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], and believing 
as I did when I began that if I could not make an impression 
on him I had no hope of any recruits from the other side, I do 
not intend to ask for a roll call, and therefore I shall not ask 
for a division of the amendment, 
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The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I now ask to have the Senate 
pass on the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment wil! be 
stated. P 

The SECRETARY. On page 19, line 10, before the word “ ce- 
ments” it is proposed to strike out the word “ building,” so as 
to read: 


76. Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, ground or calcined, pearl harden- 
ing for peper makers’ use, Keene's cement, or other cement of which 
gypsum the component material of chief value, and all other cements 
not specially prov: for in this section, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of paragraph 77, page 19, as follows: 


77. Pumice stone, unmanufactured, 5 per cent ad valorem; wholly 
or partially manufactured, 3 cent p pound; manufactures of pumice 
stone, or of which pumice stone is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for in this section, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator in charge of this part of the bill why he deems_it 
necessary to maintain a duty of 50 per cent on pumice stone 
wholly or partially manufactured, while he reduces the duty on 
the unmanufactured stone from 21 per cent to 5 per cent? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if we are going to have discus- 
sion of this paragraph, I think we had better proceed now to 
the consideration of executive business, and take up this para- 
graph to-morrow morning. I am told that it is desired to have 
an executive session. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The question will be pending. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Pending; yes. 

Mr. STONE. I move, Mr. President, that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY (S. DOC. No. 144). 


Mr. OWEN. Just a moment, before the motion is acted 
upon. I should like to ask unanimous consent to have printed 
a little four-page pamphlet which I have here upon the banking 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As a public document? 

Mr. OWEN. As a public document. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator who is the author 
of the document? 

Mr. OWEN. The author is the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no doubt it is of great value. 

Mr. OWEN. It is of great value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to ask the Senator 
whether it is a statement made by him in the Senate? 

Mr. OWEN. It is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the 
request of the Senator from Oklahoma will be complied with. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, I renew my motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, July 29, 1913, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 28, 1913. 
AMBASSADORS, 

James W. Gerard to be ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to Germany. 

Frederic Courtland Penfield to be ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Austria-Hungary. 

MINISTERS, 

Charles S. Hartman to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Ecuador. 

Joseph E. Willard to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Spain. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Charles S. Hamlin to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 

James H. Barry to be naval officer of customs, district of 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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SURVEYOR or CUSTOMS. 

Justus S. Wardell to be surveyor of customs in the district 

of San Francisco, Cal. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Joseph J. Scott to be collector of internal revenue for the first 

district of California. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 

John O. Davis to be collector of customs for the district of 

San Francisco. 
SOLICITOR GENERAL. 
John William Davis to be Solicitor General. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Maurice T. Dooling to be United States district judge for the 

northern district of California. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Albert Schoonover to be United States attorney for the south- 

ern district of California. 
POSTMASTERS. 
IOWA, 
J. F. Goos, Sabula. 
KANSAS. 
Hugh O'Hara, Frontenac. 
L. A. Walker, Parsons. 
NEW YORK. 

Frank C. Lent, Atlanta. 

Frederick H. Payne, Berkshire. 

Barton L. Piper, Watkins. 

OKLAHOMA, 

L. B. Avant, Avant. 

J. H. Cunningham, Carnegie. 

Lee Roy Daniels, Hydro. 

J. C. Groves, Porum. 

W. E. Hunt, Thomas. 

J. E. McCutchan, Pawnee. 

L. M. Nichols, Bristow. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 28, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God, our heavenly Father, we wait upon Thee for 
that light which never shone on sea or shore, but which il- 
lumines the soul and brings it in rapport with Thee; which is 
altogether reassuring, uplifting, ennobling, fitting it for what- 
ever comes of joy or sorrow, hope or disappointment, victory 
or defeat. Give us of that light that we may go on our way 
with faith, hope, and confidence doing whatsoever our hands 
findeth to do with might, leaving the results to Thee, who doeth 
all things well, ruling and overruling by Thy providence for 
the good of Thy children. And we will praise Thy holy name 
forever. Amen. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] raises the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] Ninety-one 
gentlemen are present, not a quorum. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we will have a quorum 
present to-morrow. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until Tuesday, July 29, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Enginetrs, report of examination 
of Leipsic River, Del. (H. Doc. No. 165); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Public Printer submitting 
an estimate of appropriation for deficiency in the appropriation 
for leaves of absence for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913 
(H. Doc. No. 166); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce submitting an estimate of appropriation for subsistence, 
travel, and other expenses of detailed employees in the Bureau 
of the Census (H. Doe. No. 167); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OGLESBY: A bill (H. R. 7137) to provide for the 
purchase of a site for a Federal building at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 7138) to provide for raising the 
volunteer forces of the United States in time of actual or 
threatened war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERLEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 7139) to pro- 
vide for the use of water power at Dam No. 41 in the Ohio 
River at Louisville, Ky.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Resolution (H. Res. 213) requesting the 
Secretary of the Interior to furnish certain information to the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Interior Department. . 

By Mr. HOWARD: Resolution (H. Res. 214) directing the 
Civil Service Commission to transmit to the House all papers 
and documentary evidence in its possession relating to the solici- 
tation of campaign funds in the Government building in the 
city of Atlanta in the year 1912, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7140) for the relief 
8 the heirs of Joshua Nicholls; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 7141) granting a pension to 
George W. Nave; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bin (H. R. 7142) granting an increase 
— pension to John Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7143) granting an increase of pension to 
David 8. Trent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7144) granting an increase of 
pension to Pleasant F. Clutts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 7145) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank Unnerstall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7146) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Sikeston, Mo., two cannon or fieldpieces; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of the Public Ownership Association 
of San Francisco, Cal, demanding that the United States Gov- 
ernment take over the Central Pacific Railroad under Govern- 
ment ownership; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of sundry citizens of Milwankee, 
Wis., protesting against action of Austria in Balkan territory; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. - 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Public Ownership Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, Cal., asking that the Government take 
over the Central Pacific Railroad; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of the overseers and voting 
operatives of the Appleton Mills, of Lowell, Mass., protesting 
against the wool and cotton schedules in the tariff bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of the Girard Life Insurance Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against mutual life insurance 
funds in the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of the New Jersey Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, protesting against a resolution for a Federal 
constitutional amendment granting suffrage to women of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the National Civil Service Reform League of 
New York, protesting against the clause in the tariff bill pro- 
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viding for employment of agents and inspectors, etc., for the 
period of two years who have not passed the civil-service ex- 
amination; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Reform Club tariff reform committee, 
relative to the banana tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 3 

Also, petition of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, protesting against the tax on colored oleomargarine 
and the prohibitive duty by the Austria-Hungary Government 
on cottonseed oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of the Maryland Life 
Insurance Co., of Baltimore, protesting against mutual life 
insurance funds in the income-tax bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of the officers and directors of 
the First National Bank of Delaware, Ohio, protesting against 
the passage of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, July 29, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


TARIFF DUTIES ON WOOL. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I send a telegram in the 
nature of a petition to the desk and ask that it may be read by 
the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the telegram. ; 

The Secretary read as follows: 

(Telegram.] 
New YORK, July 28, 1913. 
Senator BRANDEGEE, Washington, D. C.: 


The seasonal character of the woolen industry in all of its branches 
makes it all important that the dates when changes in the rates of the 
wool and woolen schedule go into effect should be certainly and imme- 
diately known. The dates in the House bill and those in pending Sen- 
ate amendments are radically different as to the effect which will be 
produced upon the business of manufacturers, importers, and wholesale 
and retall dealers. Lack of definite knowledge is causing stagnation 
now which is constantly becoming more serious and will cause enor- 
mous losses in the next season's trade which might possibly be avoided. 
Can not the leaders of both parties get together to-morrow and, with 
fair consideration of those engaged in the industry, reach some con- 
clusion concerning the effective dates of possible changes for raw wool 
and for finished products and thus enable those cores? in the indus- 
try to arrange their business with some intelligent understanding as 
to the future? The situation is exceedingly embarrassing, for the 
American production now is not more than one-quarter of the normal 
patent The vital question just now is not what the changes in rates 
shall be, but what will be the time limit of the present law on wool 
and woolens, N To know that is extremely important with 
regard to orders to be taken by manufacturers for the spring season, 
and for importers and dealers as well. That season is opening now. 
Foreign manufacturers are already in the field, and our people are 
absolutely n because of the uncertainty. I ask this in behalf 
of our people in Connecticut. Please answer to Norwalk, Conn. 


. J. HILL, 
Late Member of Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the Finance Committee to the telegram 
which has just been read. I think his attention was diverted 
during the reading of it, 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was. . 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will state that it is a telegram from 
Hon. E. J. Hill, late a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I presume I have received the same tele- 
gram. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am glad the Senator did, and I sup- 
pose other Senators have received the same telegram. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that I have trans- 
mitted the telegram to the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. As the Senator undersfands, the question that Mr. 
Hill presents is a very delicate one to deal with in advance of 
action by the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not think it would be 
a very delicate question to deal with. It may be a question that 
would involve conference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I mean delicate in the sense that no one 
feels authorized to state what would be the result of a disagree- 
ment between the two Houses in conference, which probably 
might change the date. No one can tell what will become of a 
disagreement when the matter gets into conference. The Sena- 
tor knows that under the bill as passed by the House the time 
for the wool schedule to go into effect is the same time that is 
fixed for the» general bill to go into effect, and in the Senate 
committee amendment the time for the change as to raw wool 
to go into effect is December, as I remember, and of manufactured 


wool January. Assuming that the bill will pass as reported by 
the committee, there will be a dispute between the House and 
the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, in order to make more 
specific and clear what I, at least, understand as the object de- 
sired to be attained by the author of this telegram, I wish to say 
that Mr. Hill states in his telegram in substance that whatever 
the rate decided upon as to raw wool and as to the manufac- 
tured product, the question that is particularly worrying the 
whole industry in all its branches at present is as to when the 
rates which shall be fixed by this Congress upon those products 
shall take effect, 

It must be perfectly apparent to everyone that the whole in- 
dustry, from the purchaser of the raw material to the manufac- 
turer, who is receiving orders and is attempting to make con- 
tracts for future delivery for the next year’s supply, and the 
merchants, jobbers, wholesalers, and retailers, must be utterly 
at sea as to when to buy or what prices will be reasonable. 
Without waiting for the result of a conference upon the dis- 
agreeing action of the two branches of Congress, which confer- 
ence may not go into session for many weeks yet, and possibly 
months, and may not come out until seyeral weeks after enter- 
ing upon the conference, what I had hoped for was that the 
chairman of the Finance Committee and the members of both 
parties might in some way hold some conference now as a re- 
sult of which Congress might pass a joint resolution stating 
when whatever rates are fixed should go into operation, in order 
that the present incubus of doubt and uncertainty which rests 
upon the entire industry might be lifted from it. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. I did not hear the letter read. I only know 
it is from Mr. Hill, of Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is a telegram from Mr. Hill. 

Mr. WARREN. What is the import of it? Does it apply 
only to the date of the duties going into effect? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I regard the matter of such importance 
that I will ask the Secretary to read it again, if there is no 
objection. 7 

Mr. WARREN. I would be glad to bave it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
telegram. 

The Secretary again read the telegram. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. For a moment only. I understand that the 
bill as reported by the committee provides that the tax shall 
become effective as to raw wool the ist day of December. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As to raw wool. 

Mr. WARREN. And as to manufactured wool the 1st day of 
January. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is right. 

Mr. WARREN. There is, of course, too short a time between 
the two dates. I will say, so far as the woolgrowers are con- 
cerned, the damage has pretty much happened, although to the 
few woolgrowers who have not yet been compelled to dispose of 
their wool to meet their debts and are still holding their prod- 
uct it might be of some advantage. 

I wish there might be some decision such as the Senator from 
Connecticut asks for. I am sorry that the committee did not 
put a later date for wool and manufactured wool, and I do 
not think there is time enough between the two. 

So far as the woolgrower is concerned, the fact is that we 
have dragged along until this year’s product has been largely 
disposed of and we shall not get perhaps a finality as to the 
conference on this bill until pretty near the Ist of December. 
Yet it is highly important to the great industry and would be 
of great benefit if there could be some action taken as to the 
particular thing simply of the dates of application to the 
wool and the manufactured product as the Senator from Con- 
necticut proposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course it is very important 
to all the industries of the country affected by the bill to know 
as soon as possible when it is going into effect. I think, as it 
has been said by Senators on the other side, that the country 
has settled down to the conviction that the bill is going to 
become a law, and they are anticipating and, as far as possible, 
adjusting themselyes to it. 

Of course, it is uncertain when the bill will become a law. 
That is a thing which can not be helped. I think it is true, as 
has been stated by Senators on the other side, that all the indus- 
trial interests, having accepted the certainty of the passage of 
this bill, are now more interested in the date when it shall be- 
come operative than they are in the rates, because they regard 
the question of rates as practically settled. 
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The best way and the most practicable way to meet this situ- 
ation is to secure by the cooperation of both sides as speedy 
action on the bill as possible. I had hoped that there would 
be no disposition in any direction to delay the matter, so that 
the country might be given the benefit of the certainly which 
would result from final action. 

I do not know that the wool situation is so different from 
that of all other industries affected. To some extent I think 
it is, but I do not suppose it is radically different. Yet I would 
be willing, if I could do anything, to relieve the situation which 
this telegram discloses and which we all heretofore have per- 
ceived in part; but, as I said, it is a very delicate matter. The 
Senate committee has fixed one date for this schedule to go into 
effect and the House has fixed in the bill another date. Con- 
ferees have not been appointed. It is not definitely known who 
will be the conferees either in the House or in the Senate. I 
do not suppose there is anyone in the House who would feel 
justified in speaking with authority for the conferees of that 
body. I surely would not feel justified in speaking with au- 
thority for the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

As I have said to the Senator, I have done all I think I can 
do; I have brought this matter to the attention of the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. I hope that during the 
day I may have some conference with him, but until I have had 
that conference I do not care to make any further statement 
about the possibility of any assurances that might meet the 
‘situation as outlined in the telegram of Mr. Hill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, of course, no one ex- 
pected that the Senator from North Carolina would be able to 
pledge either the majority in the House or in the Senate to any 
definite response at this particular time to the matter raised 
m the telegram and the question asked of him. What the tele- 
gram is designed for and what I think it is probably effective 
in accomplishing is to bring the subject to the attention of 
Members of Congress with a view of conferences, and that the 
Senator says he is about to enter into. 

I do not think the matter is a delicate one, as the Senator 
says. Entirely irrespective of the rates and entirely irrespec- 
tive of when the bill is to take effect, Congress could now, if it 
wanted, pass a joint resolution, after proper conference and 
proper thought and discussion of the subject, declaring when 
these new rates on wool shall take effect. 

For instance, we could pass a joint resolution providing that 
the rates prescribed in the bill should take effect six months 
after the passage of the bill, or that they should take effect upon 
a certain date so far in the future as it would be certain that 
the bill would be passed before that time, but the trouble at 
present is net at all dependent upon the result of a conference 
or upon whom the conferees on the bill on the part of the two 
Houses may be; that is not the question. The question at pres- 
ent, which, as I understand, is embarrassing everybody, is that 
the House recommends that these duties shall take effect upon 
one date and the Senate Committee on Finance recommends that 
they shall take effect upon another date, and severa] amend- 
| ments have already been introduced proposing that they shali 
take effect upon still other dates, which results in an utter 
[eonfusion in the minds of everybody interested in this enormous 

dustry all over the country. 

Why it should be a delicate matter or why it should be even 
a difficult matter for both parties, after full and free confer- 
ence upon that one question, to arrive at a definite date when 
the rates should take effect, at whatever point fixed, I do not 


see. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator should have 
understood me in using the word “ delicate” as referring to my 

ving assurance about it until I had had a conference with 

embers of the other branch of Congress. I will state to the 
Senator that I do not know what course may be ultimately pur- 
sued, but the Senator knows it would be a very unusual pro- 
ceeding, when we are considering a tariff measure, for Congress 
to pass a separate joint resolution providing and fixing a date 
when a measure or a part of a measure shall go into effect. 
What he has suggested is out of the ordinary, and his whole 
suggestion and that of Mr. Hill requires consideration before 
any statement of purpose can be properly made. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was not criticizing the Senator from 
North Carolina for using the word “ delicate,” if that is what 
he means by it. In fact, if he means by the word “ delicate” 
‘that he is not in a position at present to promise anything, the 

tor could safely have used a much stronger word, because, 
olf course, he has not the power, and nobody would want him 
‘to exercise it if he had it, on the spur of the moment, without 
conference and consideration. 
As to the course suggested by me of the passage of a joint 
resolution which would fix definitely some date when these new 


rates would take effect, the Senator says that might be an 
unusual procedure. I am not certain whether or not it has ever 
been done; but even if it were unusual, if I recall recent history, 
there have been several somewhat unusual things done in the 
last few years in legislation. I should not think that the mere 
fact that it was a new departure, or that we were unaccustomed 
to it, need prevent us from doing it if, in our sound judgment, 
we thought it was a wise and a proper thing to do. 

It seems to me if we could agree upon a date it could not 
possibly hurt anybody. In the amount of trouble that is sure 
to arise in the era of passing from one principle of raising 
revenue and one principle of tariff duties to another, necessarily 
there is some confusion. Even if the majority be correct in their 
claim that their proposal is the better system, there necessarily 
will be great confusion. If we can, by even the smallest degree, 
ameliorate the necessary hardships and uncertainties incident 
to the passage from one policy to another, nobody would be 
harmed by our doing it, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I imagine the Senator from Connecticut 
would have some trouble if he were to sit down and undertake 
to write a joint resolution such as he is now proposing. I do 
not know whether he would base such a joint resolution upon 
the certainty that this bill will pass or not. Probably he would 
base it upon a contingency; and an act of Congress based upon 
a contingency would be rather an odd spectacle, I think, in 
legislation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think, Mr. President, that my hand re- 
tains sufficient cunning to rise superior to the tremendous task 
of framing even a contingent joint resolution. I admit that 
I am somewhat cheered by the use of that hypothetical word in 
the mouth of the Senator, for I had hitherto regarded—I say it 
not by way of boasting, but confessing—that it was pretty cer- 
tain that some bill changing the rates of duty upon wool would 
be passed; but if the Senator at this stage of the proceedings 
regards it only as a possible contingency, I hope the producers 
of the country will cheer up and take a little hope, which I 
think up to this point they have abandoned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume from what Senators on the other 
side have said that they regard it as a certainty. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think, Mr. President, to be perfectly 
frank—and I have so written all my constituents who have 
been interested in this measure—that it was certain a Demo- 
cratic tariff bill would be passed, the particular schedules not 
being absolutely certain, but its passage being certain unless 
we could convert some of the majority to the truth, to our 
way of thinking; but the more I see of the conduct of the ma- 
jority during this session the less hope I have of being able to 
bring any of them to repentance and to seeing the true light. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the Senator has any chance 
of doing that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think that is true. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. JAMES addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield first to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. The Chair in- 
quired if the Senator from Connecticut would yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If that is the inquiry of the Chair, I say 
no. I yield first to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I merely wanted, in regard to 
the statement of the Senator from Connecticut that unusual 
things have been done in the last few years in Congress, to ask 
him, in the case of a bill which we were considering and which 
we expected to pass, if it did become a law whether we could, by 
a joint resolution such as the Senator suggests, control legisla- 
tion thereafter to be enacted as to the time when the schedules 
themselves would be effective? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Certainly not, if the majority wanted to 
violate the pledge they had given to the country; but even I 
have not had that opinion of the majority. If the majority 
pledged itself to the country that the rates they had prescribed 
should go into effect on a certain day, I think they would have 
conscience and honor enough to conform to the pledge and to 
put it into the bill according to the joint resolution. 

Mr. JAMES. That is quite true. Then, of course, the joint 
resolution which the Senator suggests would be entirely unnec- 
essary, because the same thing could be done by agreement just 
as effectually as by action of Congress. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Absolutely. It could be done by agree- 
ment; and if there was any way of Congress pledging itself in 
a matter of honor like a unanimous-consent agreement, as in 
the Senate, I am certain that an agreement by both branches 
of Congress would satisfy the country. My suggestion of the 
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passage of a joint resolution was simply the putting of it in 
official form, which would be the proper way of the two Houses 
joining in concurrent action. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. With pleasure. 

Mr. POMERENE. I agree with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that the thing to be desired is to know when this bill and 
each schedule thereof shall go into effect. It seems to me that 
it is difficult to tell in advance just what this body may do. 
Further, it is more difficult to tell just what the conference 
committee might do. In view of those uncertainties, it seems 
to me that the Senator from Connecticut could aid very mate- 
rially in clearing the atmosphere if he and his colleagues on the 
other side of the Chamber would suggest an early day when we 
might vote upon the bill. I hope the Senator from Connecticut 
will make a suggestion in that behalf. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Ohio flatters me in 
attributing to me the enormous influence he thinks I have with 
the minority of this body. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator does not have that influ- 
ence, he ought to have it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Whether I ought to have it or not is a 
question of opinion; but I will say to the Senator that, so far 
as I have heard, I believe there is absolutely no disposition upon 
this side of the Chamber to unnecessarily delay the passage of 
the proposed tariff bill. The Senator knows, and every other 
member of the majority knows, that a matter of this kind in all 
its parts ought to be considered carefully and thoroughly. It 
is due to the country that there should be adequate debate upon 
these proposed revolutionary changes, which we believe are 
seriously to incommode the industries of this country. 

If the Senator could give us some assurance that immediately 
we shorten the debate to the minimum upon the tariff bill we 
would be allowed to go home and pacify the apprehensions of 
the country, excited by its passage, instead of being plunged into 
the consideration of another embarrassing question, to wit, the 
change of our whole banking and currency system, which is 
quite as basic a controller of the welfare of the country as the 
tariff, I think we might get together upon this question a great 
deal more quickly than it looks as though we could at present. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President, sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is what I think. 

Mr. POMERENE. And it does seem to me that, in view of 
the great apprehension which the Senator feels from the con- 
templated passage of this bill, we could largely do away with 
the uncertainty by passing it at once. The distinguished ex- 
Congressman whose telegram was read here suggests that busi- 
ness men are more interested in the date when the schedules 
are going into effect than they are in the particular rates. 
I know that that sentiment prevails generally everywhere. I 
am sure that that is true in my own State. Having that thought 
in mind, and in view of the further fact that the Senator has 
assured his constituency that a Democratic measure is to be 
passed, it seems to me that, whether we look at it from a Demo- 
cratic standpoint or from a Republican standpoint, the sooner 
we vote upon the bill and can give the assurance of certainty to 
the public the sooner we will to that extent be aiding everybody. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, the solicitude of the Sen- 
ater from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] that we should take speedy 
action on the pending bill is very touching. I recall the fact 
that when the last tariff bill was under consideration it was 


debated here for two months and was in conference a full three | 


weeks. I recall the fact that the present bill was held in com- 
mittee and in caucus by our Democratic friends covering a 
period of a good many weeks; in fact, I believe it was so held 
something over two months, and there did not seem to be any 
solicitude to get it before the Senate. Now, when we are legiti- 
mately debating a very important measure, we are appealed to 
to allow it to pass speedily so as to pacify the country. 

Mr. President, as I recall the matter, although it may not 
have been stated in terms, we were invited by the President of 
the United States to come here to consider tariff legislation. 
Since then, for some inscrutable reason, the Chief Executive, 
if we may credit what we are told and what we read, has 
determined to force a currency bill through Congress at this 
present session. One of the morning papers tells us that that 
is his purpose and determination, and that nothing is to stand 
in the way of it. Indeed it is stated with apparent authority 


that it is to be submitted to a Democratic caucus. I simply de- 
sire to say that if we are to be kept here until the snow flies we 
might as well be kept here on the tariff bill as on any other 
bill, and there is abundant material for discussion that will 
interest the country in reference to the pending measure. 

I will further add that I think it is rather a spectacle, after 
Congress has been kept here in session late in the summer dur- 
ing the past five or six years, that we should again be kept 
here all summer, sweltering in tke heat, when everybody is 
tired out and a great many Senators are absent and niore will 
be absent, for the purpose of considering a measure which I 
think I am safe in saying no considerable proportion of the 
Senate believes will be enacted into law at this session of 
Congress. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I join with the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] that 
if we can have the least earthly assurance that when we have 
passed the tariff bill, for the consideration of which the Presi- 
dent invited us in session, and then can have an opportunity 
to get a little rest, such as the Government clerks take every 
summer, such as the Cabinet officers take from time to time, 
such as everybody takes in the summer season, and which is 
thought to be a necessity for the health of the people—if we 
can have any assurance whatever along that line, I think we 
will probably make more progress toward securing a vote on 
the tariff bill than we otherwise will. Under these conditions 
we will probably be able to agree upen a time to vote, which 
will be hardly possible if currency legislation is to be pressed 
upon a tired and reluctant Congress. 

Mr. POMERENE,. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. With pleasure. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not mean by anything that I sug- 
gested that we should not have reasonable debate on this bill. 
I agree that we ought to have; but I do not believe that it 
should be unreasonably prolonged. I was led to make the sug- 
gestion in view of the solicitude which is felt, not only on the 
other side but upon this side, that the uncertainty as to the 
date when this bill may pass and the date when schedules may 
take effect should be removed as quickly as possible. That 
suggestion is met by my very good friend from New Hampshire 
by saying that if we can not secure an agreement as to what 
shall be done on the currency question, we shall continue the 
uncertainty under which the public is suffering by means of 
further debate on the tariff bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, after this side of the 
Chamber shall have debated this bill as long as our Democratic 
friends debated the last tariff bill there might be some reason 
for the chiding in which the Senator indulges. We look upon 
this bill with far more solicitude than even the Democrats 
could have looked upon the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. We believe 
it is going to destroy innumerable industries of the industrial 
North, and we are not going to permit it to pass, without any ref- 
erence to any other bill, without full debate. The Senator will 
not even intimate that the debate thus far has not been legiti- 
mate or that there has been any unusual delay or any discussion 
for the mere purpose of delay. 

Mr. POMERENE. The only difference seems to be that the 
solicitude of the Democrats, so far as the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
concerned, was justified, even in the estimate of most of the 
Republicans of the country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, that does not appear; the facts do 
not warrant that statement. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] presented some figures yesterday which disprove that 
allegation. There is no evidence whatever in support of that 
contention. The vote at the last presidential election does not 
justify the claim that the people of this country have ever yoted 
for a bill such as we are now considering. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to be courteous to all, and 
I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KERN. I only desire to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire if in the last campaign all the members of the 
Progressive Party, from Col. Roosevelt down, did not on every 
stump in this country denounce the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill and 
denounce President Taft for his connection with it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. They did find fault with some schedules 
of the bill. 

Mr. KERN. And yet the Senator now stands here, as the 
Senator from Wyoming did on yesterday, and seeks to convey 
the idea that the Progressive Party and the Republican Party 
were united in the defense of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The so-called Progressive Party did find 
fault with some schedules of that measure, but they never com- 
mitted themselves to a bill such as we are now considering 

Mr. KERN. I was addressing myself to the remarks of the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the remarks of the Senator 
from Wyoming, in which they pictured the two political parties 
to which I have referred as standing together for the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill as against the Democratic Party. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not that exactly. 

Mr. KERN. I want to say that no more ferocious assaults 
on the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill were committed than were com- 
mitted by the party headed by Col. Roosevelt in the last 
campaign. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not agree to that. 
What we contend is that the Progressive Party, as well as the 
Republican Party, stood for adequate protection to American 
industries. That is all we claim. I want to add that, in addi- 
tion to the votes to which the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren] called attention, there were hundreds of thousands of 
protectionist Republicans who voted for Mr. Wilson, simply 
because they feared the candidacy of a certain other gentleman, 
whom they determined to defeat at all hazards. 

Mr. KERN. Why? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator asks why? 

Mr. KERN. Yes; why did they fear the candidacy of the 
other gentleman? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not necessary to go into that. It 
is a fact, and the Senator from Indiana knows it to be a fact. 
Every intelligent man knows it to be a fact. There were hun- 
dreds of thousands of Republicans in the country who voted 
for Mr. Wilson for that reason. 

Mr. KERN. Hundreds of thousands? 


Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; hundreds of thousands. 
Mr. KERN. I was not aware of that fact. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It is a fact, nevertheless. 

Mr. KERN. I hope they will remain true to their allegiance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator’s hope is illusory. It will 
not happen. They will not remain. They are going to leave 
the Democratic Party as speedily as they can, as a large ma- 
jority of the people of this country are going to leave the 
Democratic Party at the first opportunity. 

Mr. KERN. And become standpatters? 

Mr. GALLINGER. They will become protectionist Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. KERN. Standpat Republicans? I doubt that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Protectionist Republicans, as against the 
free-trade theories and doctrine of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to say that the Senator from Indiana 
probably did not hear, nor has he probably read, what I said 
yesterday. The matter of the Payne-Aldrich bill was not under 
discussion in my remarks. I stated that the majority of the 
people of the country recorded themselves for the protective 
principle as against free trade or a tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. KERN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. KERN. How did the hundreds of thousands of Repub- 
licans referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] record themselves on the tariff question? 

Mr. WARREN. They recorded themselves, as oftentimes 
people do, as accepting the least of what they deemed two evils 
in the personality of candidates, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in 
ator—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. In view of the remarks that have been 
made, I desire to say that, so far as the discussion of the tariff 
is concerned, as far as my part in it goes, it has not been and 
will not be influenced in the slightest degree by what Congress 
may do after this bill is passed. If it is decided to stay here 
and enact additional legislation, I will stay and do the best I 
can. For me that should not be an excuse for hastening or for 
delaying the passage of this bill. I believe any tariff bill should 
be thoroughly discussed. I think we owe that to the country in 
order that it may know what our opinions are on the various 
paragraphs of the bill, and then let the country pass upon the 
measure, as it ultimately will. 


reply to the Sen- 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
again yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr, KERN. May I inquire of the Senator from Kansas if he 
disclaims allegiance to the Republican Party? He speaks of 
“my party.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. I never spoke of “my party.” 

Mr. KERN. I understood the Senator a moment ago to say 
“the party to which I belong.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. I spoke of the debate, as far as any part 
that I took in it was concerned. I had not in mind any party, 
I am undertaking to discuss a great economic question. 

Mr. KERN. I was about to inquire of the Senator from Kan- 
sas whether he has not been engaging and taking part in Re- 
publican caucuses during the present session of Congress. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not. I was not aware that there 
had been any Republican caucus. If there has been, I have not 
heard of it and have not attended. 

Mr. JAMES. What about a Republican conference? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would attend it if I thought I could do 
good by doing so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, there has been no Republican caucus during the present ses- 
sion, and there will be no Republican caucus. 

Mr. KERN. May I inquire what you call the assemblages 
or conferences or consultations that you have held? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Republicans of the Senate, now in 
the minority, get together and talk over matters in a good- 
natured way, just as our Democratic friends do, in the-cloak- 
room, but we hold no caucuses. 

Mr. KERN. In the presence of newspaper reporters? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; they have not asked to be present. 
I think we might well have permitted them to be present. Not 
a word has ever been said in a Republican conference that the 
newspapers and the world might not have known. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The remarks of the Senator from Indiana 
lead me to say, in addition, that personally I should not attend 
any caucus of any party, whether I belonged to it or not, if 
that caucus was to shape legislation in secret. I do not believe 
that is the proper way to legislate. I think a bill made in 
a secret party caucus should be discussed fully in the open after 
it is made; and the fact that the majority saw fit to take this 
bill into a secret caucus to perfect it and keep it for six weeks 
or more is no reason for hurrying it through the Senate without 
full and proper discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not decline to yield to any Senator; 
but I simply wish to express the hope that I will be allowed 
to conclude the very brief remarks I have to make, and then 
Senators may talk among themselves as much as they please 
about other things after I have sat down. But I will yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina, because I do not wish to dis- 
criminate, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire to address myself to the sub- 
ject the Senator is discussing; and if he wishes to continue, I 
will wait until he is through. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President. referring to the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] that there had 
been an admission in the telegram we are discussing that the 
vital question is not one of rates, but is as to when they take 
effect, I wish to say that the language of the telegram is: 

The vital question just now is not what the changes in rates shall 
be, but what will be the time limit of the present law on wool and 
woolens, respectively. 

“The vital question just now ” is not one of rates. Of course, 
knowing that Mr. Hill is a good protectionist, I assume he has 
taken it as a foregone conclusion that the question of rates 
is going to be decided upon a Democratic theory, and there- 
fore that is conceded, and the vital question now is when the 
rates shall take effect. Of course, no member of any party 
would mean to be literally bound to the statement that the rate 
on wool is not a vital question. - 

As to the further suggestion of the Senator from Ohio that 
it is important that we should get together and tell him what 
we are going to do upon the currency question, I would politely 
suggest to him, if he considers that matter of such great impor- 
tance as his earnest manner would indicate, that he betake him- 
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self with his harmonizing influence to another body and see 
what effect he will have in getting an agreement as to what 
currency legislation is going to take place out of the control in 
which it has rested, and apparently is likely to rest, in another 
body for several weeks to come, at least. 

Not to be diverted any further, Mr. President, I am glad to 
hear the chairman of the Finance Committee say that he will 
take up this matter in earnest with his colleagues, and that he 
has already laid the foundation for a conference with the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of the House. I am 
certain that if the chairmen of these two great coordinate com- 
mittees, with their influence as the leaders of their parties upon 
this branch of legislation, take up this matter with the serious 
purpose of attempting to inform the country as to when the 
change of rates on wool and woolen goods shall take effect, 
there is not a doubt that it is absolutely within their control to 
relieve the country from any apprehension as to the woolen 
schedule concerning the time when those rates shall take effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that we 
are dealing with a great subject, and that discussion and debate 
are necessary. I have not at any time criticized the minority for 
the time they have taken in discussing the pending bill. I think 
discussion on their part is entirely legitimate; and possibly with 
the exception of some little waste of time in connection with 
certain items, for which nobody could be held responsible, so 
far as I know, there has been no abuse of the privileges of de- 
bate on the part of the minority. Surely I am not disposed to 
criticize them, nor am I disposed to press them unduly. 

Personally I have not yet suggested a time for a vote upon 
this bill. I have refrained from doing so because I thought 
we had not proceeded sufficiently far in the discussion to en- 
able the minority to name a date when they would be willing 
to vote. I have been advised, however, that members of the 
Finance Committee representing the minority have been con- 
ferring with a view to ascertaining what date they might pos- 
sibly agree upon. I have had assurances that were very pleas- 
ing to me that there was a disposition on tieir part to fix as 
early a date as they thought would allow sufficient time for 
debate. č 

I hope the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
in making his statement a little while ago about “ staying here 
until the snow flies,” did not mean that there is any disposition, 
any change of purpose, on the part of the minority that will 
result in a prolonged and unnecessary discussion of the bill. 
I can not believe he meant that. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I think what the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire meant—I know it is my own view—is that if we are given 
to understand, as we now are, that we are to remain in session 
indefinitely, in order to dispose of a banking and currency bill 
as soon as the tariff bill is out of the way, I think it will in- 
evitably delay the consideration of the tariff bill, for the simple 
reason that then there will be no particular object in hurrying. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator consider the situation 
of the country? 

Mr. LODGE. I am considering the situation of the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the earnest desire of the business in- 
terests of the country at this time that the matter should be 
settled? Does he not consider the great interests that are 
involved? 

Mr. LODGE. I am quite as anxious about the situation of 
the country as any Senator. I am speaking of the practical 
result. Senators on this side are just as anxious to finish this 
bill as Senators on that side. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have been led to believe that. 

Mr. LODGE. We do not want to delay it. Now we are told 
that no matter how soon we act we are to be kept here just the 
same; we are to be kept here indefinitely—until December. It 
may be that we should put all that aside; but human nature is 
so constituted that when we are told that there is to be no 
chance for rest, recess, or any change after we pass the tariff 
bill, it removes one incentive for rapid work. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in view of the great anxiety 
of the country, in view of the deep and wide and far-reaching 
interest of business in the speedy determination of this meas- 
ure, I am exceedingly sorry to hear the intimation of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that the bill may be held up because it 
is proposed to pass some other measure during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senatér will not mis- 
represent me. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I do not intend to do so. I thought that was 
the meaning of the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not say there was any intention of hold- 
ing up this bill. There is no such intention; but it is inevitable 
that if the chance of adjournment is indefinitely removed the 
energy for work will be diminished. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator if he does not think his 
statement now and his statement a little while ago justify the 
conclusion that he meant that if we were to be held here to 
consider and act upon a currency measure this bill would be 
purposely delayed? 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; there will be no purpose 
of delaying this bill, no matter what is determined upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iam very glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. LODGE. I am speaking of what will inevitably happen. 
From his long experience in the Senate the Senator knows as 
well as I do that if there is a prospect of adjournment and get- 
ting a vacation, to which we are entitled—some of us are now 
passing our fifth summer in succession here—there is many a 
Senator on this floor who will sacrifice something he wants to 
Say, and perhaps ought to say, in order to get away. He knows 
that early adjournment is a stimulant to legislative action. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We would agree to longer hours, for 
example. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the consideration of another bill ought 
not to be a stimulant for delay, except as an incident. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, many people feel that this is no 
time, in the heat of summer, with an exhausted Congress after 
a long tariff debate, to take up a banking and currency bill, 
which in my judgment is ten times as important in its effect on 
the business of the country as the tariff, grave as that is. They 
feel that it is not the time to take up such a bill and undertake 
to deal with it. It is not the time to reach decent legislation 
upon that subject. 

We all know that the banking laws need reform and change. 
We are agreed on that. There are many points in the law that 
have been presented on which I think all men who have reflected 
on the subject are agreed. There are some others to which 
many people are utterly opposed, as they think they will be 
ruinous in their effect. We must have, we ought to have, a long 
and thorongh debate. It is not good legislation to try to force 
through a bill of that sort in a tired Congress, when it ought to 
have the best attention of a Congress in its consideration, and 
it will not make a difference of three or four weeks in the time 
when the banking and currency bill becomes a law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no disposition what- 
ever to enter into any discussion with reference to the pro- 
posed currency legislation. That is a matter which must take 
care of itself. I am not advised, personally, as to its situation 
nor as to the probability of action with reference to it at this 
session. All I was concerned about at this time and all I 
desired to know was whether there was a fixed purpose on the 
part of the minority to delay the tariff bill if currency legisla- 
tion was projected upon Congress. I am glad to have the as- 
surance of the Senator from Massachusetts that there is no 
such deliberate, fixed purpose. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no such intention, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all I was concerned about. I do not 
desire to say anything further on the subject. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me a moment, all E 
desire to say is that men will not and can not be expected to 
work as well if they know there is stretching before them a 
session of indefinite length as when they can see some end to 
their labors and some prospect of getting away. They will not 
work as well even if they mean to hurry a bill as much as they 
ean, which I think is the present intention. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. i 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if anything has been said here 
this morning which leaves the impression that there is going to 
be any delay upon this side of the Chamber by reason of the 
threatened currency legislation, that does not represent the 
view entertained by a considerable number of Senators on this 
side of the Chamber. Whatever debate may be necessary or 
proper to present this bill properly to the country will un- 
doubtedly be had and ought to be had. But, expressing my 
own view, and I think that of some others, there should be 
no delay here simply because other important legislation is con- 
templated. If any intimation has been made to that effect or 
so understood, while it may represent an individual view, it 
does not represent the entire view entertained on this side of 
the Chamber. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am exceedingly glad to hear 
the statement of the Seuator from Idaho. I had understood 
that to be the feeling of many Senators, at least, on the other 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have on more than one 
occasion made that very suggestion to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and therefore I was somewhat grieved 
when I heard the Senator’s statement this morning, because I 
did not know exactly what the Senator meant. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator need not be grieved and he 
need not be laboring under any misapprehension. What I meant 
to say or what I meant to imply was that if we can come to an 
agreement to vote on the tariff bill with the understanding that 
we have then accomplished our work for the session, then we 
can doubtless shorten the debate for the reason that we can 
lengthen the hours and some Senators would refrain from mak- 
ing speeches that they had contemplated making. But if we 
can not agree upon a yote, and we certainly can not now, and 
I apprehend we will not in the near future if the newspapers 
every morning tell us that the President of the United States is 
going to force a certain other measure through that is going to 
be determined in Democratic caucus, as I understand it is to be 
determined in Democratic caucus in the near future in another 
body—if that matter is facing us no unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to take a vote on this bill is possible; while if a different 
condition prevailed a unanimous-consent agreement might be 
arranged and we could shorten the time of the debate very 
much. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not asked for a unanimous-consent 
agreement because I knew that the other side was not at pres- 
ent ready to respond to such a request. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have only one further 
word to say, and that is that the Republicans have had no 
caucus and will have no caucus on this or any other bill, and 
the further observation that so far as I am concerned I want 
this debate to go on in a proper way, a decent way, giving 
every Senator on both sides of the Chamber—and I exceedingly 
regret that we are not given more enlightenment on the other 
side as regards this bill—an opportunity to express his views, 
to debate amendments, and to take such time as he feels he is 
entitled to because of the great interests that are involved in 
this legislation. 

I think after a little we will come to the conclusion, which 
has been expressed to me by more than one Democratic Senator, 
that we are not going to have currency legislation at this ses- 
sion, and we will get an agreement to vote on this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think before we get through 
with the consideration of the schedules Senators on the other 
side will have all the enlightenment from this side that they 
want. 

. Mr. GALLINGER. We are very greatly in need of a little 
more than we have had up to the present time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think this side has been discussing the 
schedules pretty fully, certainly to our satisfaction if not to the 
satisfaction of the other side. 

Now, Mr. President, while I have no criticism to make of 
the time taken by the other side in general debate and even in 
the discussion of the schedules, I think both sides of the Cham- 
ber, if I must speak frankly, are wasting nearly every day a 
good deal of time in the discussion of purely collateral and 
sometimes immaterial matters. We have to-day spent nearly 
an hour and yesterday we spent probably two hours in the dis- 
cussion of matters not pertinent to the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. SUTHERLAND addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senators will let me finish, I am not 
criticizing, but I am saying that is one of the things that is 
taking up a good deal of our time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And one side is just as responsible as the 
other side. I am not blaming the other side of the Chamber. 
I am just expressing the hope that we may curtail these dis- 
cussions and get down to a consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood the Senator to say that 
a great deal of time had been taken up by the discussion of 
immaterial and irrelevant matters. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said sometimes immaterial and irrelevant 
matters. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Do I understand that the hour which 
has peet occupied this morning is an instance of the immaterial 
matters 
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Mr. SIMMONS. No; I did not mean that this was an im- 
material discussion, but I think we have taken more time this 
morning in the discussion of this matter than was necessary. 
I am not blaming that side or that Senator. I have been a 
party to it as much as he has. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The Senator agrees, does he not, that 
the question raised this morning as to when the wool rates 
shall become effective is a very material question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not questioning that it is an important 
matter at all; I am just expressing the hope that we may cur- 
tail these discussions as much as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. With pleasure. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, this general debate in 
the panate has continued, I think, for a little less than two 
weeks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And very satisfactorily, I will say to the 
Senator. I am making no complaint about it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I want to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina, because I do not remember the date, how long this 
bill was in the Democratic portion of the Finance Committee 
and in the Democratic caucus before it was reported after it 
came from the House? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was over six weeks after it came from 
the House before it was reported. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Something over two months, was it 
not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not state definitely. It was somewhere 
near two months. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator remember what date 
it came here? Was it not May 13? 

Mr. LODGE. On the 8th it passed the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it was referred to the committee on 
the 13th. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It came to the Senate the Sth day of 
May. So it was pending before the Democratic portion of the 
Finance Committee and the Democratic caucus something over 
2 months—2 months and 10 days. It seems to me that 
after the bill has been debated in the Senate even that length 
of time, which will bring it to about the 15th or 20th of Sep- 
tember, the Senator from North Carolina might then begin to 
express impatience. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean that it is the purpose 
of his side to debate it that long? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not informed just what the pur- 
pose of this side is, but I suggest that a bill of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the Democratic part of the Senate in con- 
sidering it for 2 months and 10 days is certainly a bill of 
sufficient importance to justify the Senate as a whole in dis- 
cussing it more than two weeks, and it would not be out of the 
way if we discussed it two months. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean to say that I have 
stated that the discussion of it at this time was not proper and 
legitimate, or that I have in any way complained of it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understood the Senator to express 
some impatience at the progress of the debate now going on 
He criticized the time—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said the discussion of the bill was proceed- 
ing very satisfactorily, but what I complained of was the time 
consumed in discussing these things outside of the bill when the 
bill was not before the Senate; and I was not complaining of 
that side any more than this side. 

Now, to be entirely accurate, I will state to the Senator the 
bill was referred to the committee on the 16th day of May. I 
was mistaken when I said it was the 13th. It was reported 
back July 11. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think we are making very satisfac- 
tory progress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what is before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presentation of petitions and 
memorials is still in order. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, if in order, I should like to 
give notice—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of unfinished business. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I shall have to object until the morning 
business is completed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the morning business was over, 


and that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] was 
rising to take the floor on the unfinished business. I was ad- 
vised that he would speak upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presentation of petitions and 
memorials is in order. = 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I withdraw my request. 
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Mr. MCLEAN. I rose simply for the purpose of giving 


The resolution (S. Res: 142) was read, as follows: 


notice that on Wednesday, July 30—that is, to-morrow—I will | whereas every true American citizen feels an instinctive sympathy 


address the Senate on tlie pending tariff bill. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a petition of the Board of Harbor 
and Land Commissioners of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, favoring the improvement of certain waterways in that 
State. I ask that the petition be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


BOARD oF HARBOR AND LAND COMMISSIONERS, 
State House, Boston, July 16, 1913. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 


The petition of the undersigned. the Board of Harbor and Land 
„ of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, respectfully 
represents— 

That in view of the importance of a comprehensive development of 
the rivers and harbors of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and in 
order to provide an adequate depth of water not only along the coast 
line but extending to and through the various harbors, rivers, and 
inland waterways, and to enable the Commonwealth by appropriations 
therefor to formulate and carry into effect pans for dredging and other 
works in conjunction therewith and in furtherance of projects approved 
by Congress, it is respectfully requested that the policy of the United 
States with respect to the improvement of rivers and harbors be con- 
tinued and extended to the end that there may be such practical co- 
operation between the Federal Government, the Commonwealth of 

assachusetts, other New England States, municipalities, and private 
arties with respect to such works as will result in a more extended 
mprovement not only of harbors but of various rivers, particularly the 
Connecticut, Merrimac, and Taunton, on which are now located, and 
may be located, manufacturing plants and other commercial and indus- 
trial establishments which are handicapped by reason of noncompeti- 
tive means of receiving and forwarding freight and raw material. 

D. S. McNary, 

GEORGE E. SMITH, 

CHARLES C. PAINE, 
Harbor and Land Commissioners. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. BurtetaH) presented a 
memorial of the Business Men’s Association of Orono, Me., re- 
monstrating against the reduction of the duty on wood pulp and 
print paper, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LEA presented a paper in support of a bill (S. 2330) for 
the relief of the estates of Nathan and Rebecca Dungan, 
deceased, late of Gibson County, Tenn., which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama : 
- A bill (S. 2843) appropriating $100,000 as reward for the dis- 
covery of a remedy to put an end to the ravages of the boll 
weevil; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2844) granting a pension to Sarah A. Van Note; 


and 

A bill (S. 2845) granting a pension to Mary E. Kellermann; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2846) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Partridge; and 

A bill (S. 2847) granting a pension to Sarah J. Hamlin; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. BURLEIGH) : 

A bill (S. 2848) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
Rhoades; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE; 7 

A bill (S. 2849) to increase the pension of those who have lost 
limbs or have been totally disabled in the same in the military 
or naval service of the United States; 

A bill (S. 2850) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Liggins; and 

A bill (S. 2851) granting a pension to Cornelius Branning 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2852) for the relief of John Lindsay; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2853) for the relief of George W. Hahn; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LBA: 

A bill (S. 2854) granting an honorable discharge to William 
C. Chandler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2855) to correct the naval record of Lieut. William 
S. Cox, United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. b 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask to have it read and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


with any people who are pouring out their blood and treasure in 
order to secure the blessings of liberty for themselves and their pos- 
terity : Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations is hereby re- 
quested to advise the Senate whether, in their opinion, this Nation 
should recognize the e ainda of the revolutionists in Mexico and 
accord them the proper international status to which they may be 


entitled; and 
Resolved further, That the President and Secretary of State are 


hereby requested to lay before the Senate such information as they may 

— regarding the cause and progress of the present revolt in 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Texas, before the resolution is referred, that after the 
words “the President and Secretary of State are hereby re- 
quested” the words “if not incompatible with the public in- 
terest” be inserted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that those words be inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified, 
and it will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


THE PANAMA CANAL (S. DOC. No. 146). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Commission of Fine Arts, 
containing their recommendations regarding the artistie char- 
acter of the structures of the Panama Canal, made in pursuance 
of the authority contained in section 4 of the act of Congress to 
provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation 
of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation and government of the 
Canal Zone, approved August 24, 1912. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE Houser, July 29, 1913. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message will be printed, and 
the message and accompanying papers, maps, and illustrations 
will be referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321, the tariff bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not know that I can 
add anything of value to this discussion; it has already covered 
a wide field, and the senior Senator from North Dakota very 
ably presented the cause of many of the agricultural interests 
of my State as well as those of his own. They are to some 
extent identical. But I have been deeply interested in the de- 
bate, and certain considerations relating to party policies, and, 
I may say, to sectional interests and power, have appealed to 
me; likewise the thought that the bill before us does not reflect 
the national sentiment and is contrary to a sound and progres- 
sive national policy. To these matters, without much effort as 
to arrangement, I thought I might call the attention of Sen- 
ators, and then quite briefly to the effect this bill, if it becomes 
a law, will haye upon a prospective industry of my State. 

From the beginning it has seemed to me not altogether a 
question of a radical reduction in this or that schedule, or of 
putting on the free list articles now subject to a substantial 
duty. Such a course might have been pursued and the revenues 
to the Government from this source been thereby reduced and 
the bill be yet considered a high-tariff measure. 

We may even grant, for the sake of argument, that this was 
done in 1909, with the result that a law which was unsatisfac- 
tory and which, in the opinion of many, left a party-platform 
pledge for a substantial revision downward unredeemed. 

But in making that or any other pledge for revision or reform 
of the tariff there was no abandonment of the principle of pro- 
tection. American labor was to be protected by a tariff which 
would measure the difference between the cost of production 
here and abroad. The new American industry which gave 
promise under favorable conditions as to wages and cost of 
maintenance of supplying some need of our people, and thus 
becoming an important factor in our economic life, was to ve- 
ceive such protection in the way of tariff duties as its develop- 
ment required. The importance and the value of a diversity of 
industries for the country as a whole or for any State of the 
Union was to be recognized, for it was assumed that this di- 
versity lay at the very foundation of our national progress and 
that in the opportunities thereby given to individuals to pur- 
sue the vocations best suited to their skill, taste, or ambition 
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was to be found not only that which educates, but which gives 
to society itself its greatest interest and charm. 

But the principle of protection, which we contend has been 
promotive of these beneficent ends, is now at stake. The sem- 
blanees of it which are still retained in this bill when con- 
sidered in connection with the purposes of the Democratic 
Party, expressed or implied, serve but to emphasize the one 
purpose to speedily abandon the protective principle and thence- 
forth levy such duties as are imposed on the basis of a tariff 
for revenue only. In view of our conditions yet, in view of 
what we may accomplish for certain industries and certain 
sections, and thus, as I believe, accomplish for the general wel- 
fare by a wise application of the principle of protection, and in 
yiew of what is threatened, this is a momentous question. 

Is the country ready for an abandonment of the principle? 
Has the country demanded it? Does the Democratic Party 
quite dare undertake the responsibility of it? 

The evidence, however, that this is the situation is cumulative. 
It is found, first, in the time-honored declaration of the Demo- 
cratic platform that a tariff other than for revenue is uncon- 
stitutional, and that the collection of taxes shall be limited to 
the necessities of government. The party has been compelled 
from time to time by new conditions, by the logie of events, to 
abandon the principle of strict construction as applied to much 
of the legislation and many of the necessary activities of gov- 
ernment during the last 50 years. But to that one dogma, 
ignored at the beginning of the Government and often repudi- 
ated by the people since, the party still adheres. Note the 
contrast! The Republican Party, in 1860, in the convention 
which nominated Abraham Lincoln, declared— 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Govern- 
ment by duties upon imports sound policy requires such an adjustment 
of these imposts as to encourage the development of the industrial in- 
terests of the whole country, and we commend that policy of national 
exchanges which secures to the workingmen liberal pe to agricul- 
ture remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an ade- 
quate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation 
commercial prosperity and independence. 

And to these principles there enunciated the Republican Party 
still adheres; not only that, but with the election of 1912 as the 
test, if would appear that these are the principles to which 
nearly 8,000,000 out of some less than 14,000,000 voters in the 
United States now adhere. ` 

And yet, strange and absurd even as it is, the claim is per- 
sistently made, and echoes of it are heard in this Chamber, 
that the people have spoken and by their sovereign voice have 
commissioned the Democratic Members of the Senate and House 
to carry out the declarations of your platform in regard to tariff 
reform and future tariff policies. It simply forms another, 
a second, part in the chain of evidence which proves the pur- 
pose to overthrow the principle of protection and hazard all 
its benefits and the future material development which, we are 
confident, it would insure. 

In a free government all law should embody the will of the 
people. How vain the boast that by this proposed legislation 
you reflect the will of the people. How easy of demonstration 
that by it you do violence to that will. By actual count 
6,303,063 voters voted for the Democratic electors. By actual 

count 7,608,093 voters voted for presidential electors running 
on platforms both of which declared for the policy of protec- 
tion. A majority of 1,305,030 in a total vote of 13,911,156 is a 
decisive majority. 

Aside from the plurality rule and the electoral system which 
puts in power an administration having a decided minority of 
the popular vote, and of which rule and system we do not com- 
plain, we are face to face with the situation as to whether on 
a question of universal interest, and affecting the general 
welfare as no other does, the will of the minority is sufficient 
mandate to reverse the policies of 50 years and to which the 
people by their last expression gave unequivocal approval. 

The thought appeals to me, and there is some inspiration 
in it, that we are in the daily business of enacting laws, not for 
North Carolina nor for South Dakota, but for the Nation, and 
there should be some care, it seems to me, to ascertain the 
Nation’s will, that we may reflect it in what we do here. To 
my mind this is the way in which the Nation’s interests will 
best be conserved. 

It is interesting as a study in politics to know what forces 
dominate in any given political crisis and the influence of his- 
torical associations or tradition even, or of soil and climate 
even, in the formation of political doctrines of the tenacity 
with which they adhere. I am here induced to make a brief 
analysis which I think will show the power behind the throne, 
the slender right in the way of production and resources on which 
the power is founded, and with what unfairness and injustice 
1 millions of our fellow citizens it is about to be 
wielded. 


In doing this, permit me to say that no one more than myself 
regrets a reference to the dominating power of a section of this 
great country over all the rest; no one more than myself would | 
regret to say or do aught in revival of a spirit of sectionalism 
or to suggest that there were industrial or political differences | 
between us that can not be reconciled or barriers that can not 
be overcome. I can not believe there are, for though a stranger 
to it, I love your Southland through knowledge of some of her 
people, and I count it high honor to have greeting acquaintance 
with the men in this Chamber who so fully exemplify and so 
ably represent the courtesy, the chivalry, the intelligence, and 
the patriotism of the South. 

But the fact remains that through your representation at the 
other end of the Capitol and on this floor your 20,000,000—and 
I am not counting your colored vote any more than you do, 
and I voice no prejudice against a white man's government 
“down there,” only I would not, for economic reasons, have you 
“cover too much territory ”—your 20,000,000 are rulers over 
90,000,000. With your 57,000,000 bushels of wheat, you, in 
effect, determine that the producers of 630,000,000 bushels shall 
come into direct competition with the surplus wheat of the 
world under whatsoever conditions as to labor, cultivation, or 
soil that surplus is produced. With your 60,000,000 bushels of 
oats in 15 Southern States, you control in the determination 
that the producers of 947,000,000 bushels shall be protected by a 
tariff of only 6 cents per bushel. With your 710,000 bushels of 
barley raised in the 15 Southern States in 1909, you say that the 
growers of 172,633,000 bushels of barley shall compete with the 
many million bushels which will be imported under the rate pro- 
vided in this bill, a reduction of 50 per cent from the rate of 
1909. Nobody will be more highly pleased over this item than 
the American Brewers’ Association, though it will be at the cost 
of many million dollars to the farmers of the Northwest alone. 

I here refer to a table I have compiled from the census reports 
of 1910, showing the production of these crops in the several 
States of the South in 1909 and the total production in the 
other States of the Union, and ask that the same be printed in 
connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Owen in the chair). 
out objection, permission will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


With- 


Farm statistics. 
[1910 census reports.] 


Alban. cee. 9,261,146 | 3722 
„„. eee e 3,212,801 | 1, 27 
PWC 606,380 | 10 
a 6,100,243} 8555 
Kentucky 2,406,064) 65,596 |..... 
Pt A Saar 
1,100,663 | 135,45. 
Mississippi. .................. 1,206,705: ee 
orth oe 2,782,508} 17.53 
South Carolina 5,745, 291 5 
Oklahoma 16, 606, 154 9, 093 
4,720,602} 53,201. A 
Sapa 7,034,617 230 
8 2,84, 405 38 
West Virginia 1,728, 86 8, 40777 


710, 461 11,308 
172, 633,751 19, 501, 457 


Total in United States.. 683,379,259 1, 007 142, 80 173, 344, 212 19,512,765 


Mr. STERLING. This table shows also the flaxseed yield in 
the United States for that year. From the table it will appear 
that Louisiana and Oklahoma are the only Southern States 
which in 1909 produced any flax at all—a magnificent total for 
the South of 11,308 bushels—but you have it in your power, and 
you have exercised the power, to make a reduction of 40 per 
cent in the none too high duty under the law from 1897 down 
to the present time. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. LANE. Is it not a fact that the brewers are using less 
and less barley all the time and are substituting rice Yor it? 
Is not rice in large part taking the place of barley in the manu- 
facture of beer? ; 

Mr. STERLING. If it is a fact, this is the first intimation I 
have had of it. I can say now that I never have had the slight- 
est intimation to that effect. 

Mr. LANE. The Senator did not know that the brewers are 
using rice largely in the production of beer at this time? 

Mr. STERLING. No. 
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Mr. LANE. A few years ago they used none, but now they 
are using it by the thousands of bushels. 

Mr. STERLING. No; I confess I did not know that. 

Mr. LANE, It is true, nevertheless. 

Mr. STERLING. But I was speaking of flax; the law is a 
protection to the producers of 19,512,765 bushels of flax. With 
the tariff at 25 cents per bushel under the present law, there 
was imported into the United States in 1911 about ten and a 
half million bushels, with a value of $21,379,000, of which 
amount over 5,000,000 bushels of poorer and cheaper flax came 
from Argentina, and I think about 2,500,000 bushels came that 
year from our neighbor on the north, Canada. 

I think, with the duty reduced from 25 to 15 cents per bushel, 
the committee's estimate of the importations to follow is alto- 
gether too low. 

And so with the other farm products. The producers of 
88,000,000 bushels of potatoes, 395,000,000 pounds of butter, 
426,000,000 dozen eggs in the entire 15 States of the South 
determine, through their Representatives, that the producers 
of 350,000,000 bushels of potatoes shall sell their surplus in 
free competition with the rest of the world; that the producers 
of 1,225,000,000 pounds of butter shall have as their protection 
the unreasonably low rate of 23 cents per pound, which would 
easily mean a loss of $15,000,000 to the producers of the Ameri- 
can product; that free competition with Canada shall be the 
lot of the producers of 1,165,046,485 dozen of eggs is all settled 
by the votes of the States producing a little more than one- 
third that number. 

Cattle, sheep, swine, and meats are all on the free list at the 
behest of the men who represent those who produce a number 
and quantity of each vastly less than the rest of the Union. 
Of cattle and swine, considerably less than half as many, while 
of sheep there is produced in the South less than one-sixth as 
many as in the sheep and wool producing States of the North, 
And so it is throughout the whole list of agricultural farm 
products, upon the success in producing which the success of 
about every other American enterprise ultimately depends. 

I appreciate the high, almost ethical, grounds upon which 
you claim to base the right to make these sweeping reductions, 
although in the light of history and of facts we are tempted to 
question the entire sincerity of that claim and wonder, after 
all, if your action is not grounded on those ancient corner- 
stones of your tariff-for-reyenue-only fabric, tradition, and strict 
construction. The alleged ground is reduction in the high cost 
of living. It must be admitted that the practice has not always 
been in accordance with the precept in fixing the rates provided 
for in this bill. There are a few products of southern indus- 
tries worth while and which escape the free list—one is rice, 
a delicious, nutritious, and reasonably cheap food. It is to be 
hoped the industry will be kept alive and encouragement given 
to this diversity of your farming interests by your proposed tariff 
of 1 cent a pound on cleaned rice, with a tariff of one-fourth ofa 
cent a pound on rice flour. Both justifiable, perhaps, for reve- 
nue purposes; but the incidental protection was not lost sight 
of, and I here hazard the statement that but for the protection 
the industry could not live. But let me ask our Democratic 
friends, Why imperil the industry? True, you put wheat on 
the free list and made ruinous reductions in the tariff on other 
cereals in the North. But we are not asking that on that ac- 
count you carry out to your own everlasting detriment any 
make-believe policy of consistency between North and South in 
the adjustment of the agricultural schedule. Why not have 
the courage of your commercial and industrial convictions and 
protect certainly and amply an industry which in 1908 repre- 
sented an investment of $200,000,000, and which in five typicai 
rice-growing parishes in Louisiana in the period from 1880 to 
1908 enhanced or added to the value of assessable property 
more than $56,000,000. To say that you are commercially in 
favor of a policy which fostered such development but are 
politically opposed to it is an abject admission. Moreover, it in- 
yolves, in the last analysis, a political economic untruth. In the 
clash between business and commerce and a political tenet the 
tenet may, under peculiar conditions, persist for a long time, 
but trade will triumph in the end. 

A But it is the high cost of living! How much do you reduce it 

while taking this long shot at the rice industry? Let us see. 
One cent a pound on cleaned rice. From a pound of rice a dish 
may be made from which-a company of 15 may be served; 
that is one-fifteenth of a cent per man. So your duty of 1 cent, 
granting that the full amount is added to the cost to the con- 
sumer, would make his rice cost him, if he ate it once a day for 
360 days in the year, a total of 24 cents. He must be not only 
poor but most narrow and unappreciative who would complain 
of such an expenditure, and if there be such a class in the 


United States, the duty on rice ought to be retained at the ex- 
isting rate for—educative purposes. 

It is to be observed in the matter of rice that the Democratic 
Party betrays some interest in manufactures as against the 
agricultural interests—another evidence of the statement I 
have frequently heard on this floor—by retaining the duty on 
rice flour at one-fourth of a cent a pound as it is under the 
Payne-Aldrich law and as it has been from the time of the en- 
actment of the Wilson law. 

But it is a home industry. Our southern friends are not in- 
sensible of what manufactures mean to the South when they are 
in the South. They delight in the furnace fires, in the hum of 
the machinery, in the employment of the labor, in the enhance- 
ment of property values, and in the additions to the assessor's 
roll consequent upon all these things, and so they retain the old 
duty on rice flour instead of cutting it to one-eighth of a cent 
per pound, as should have been done to have had the proper 
adjustment between the producer of the raw material and the 
producer of the finished product. 

But speaking of small fractions in this schedule of southern 
products, nothing, it seems to me, so illustrates the intense 
desire to appear to be consistent as he cut of one-eighth of 1 
cent per pound on unshelled peanuts—a reduction from one-half 
to three-eighths of a cent—it looks like peanut politics; but it 
will be a great relief to the ultimate consumer of a pound of 
peanuts. There is a county down in North Carolina, the name 
of which has been known in every household in the North for 
many years. It would be pertinent to ask the senior Senator 
from that State if in saving the ultimate consumer of a pound 
of peanuts one-eighth of 1 cent he does it all for “ Buncombe.” 

Is it not a fact that the duty should have been increased in- 
stead of lowered? Is it not a fact that they can produce peanuts 
cheaper in Japan than we can in this country, and would not 
you by encouraging the industry bring into use and make valu- 
able thousands of acres of otherwise almost valueless and 
unused lands, furnish profitable employment to a lot of people 
out of a job, and greatly add to your material well-being? 

And is there not a fear that by this reduction, picayunish as 
it is, you are endangering a useful and important industry? 

But although we think you do “protest too much,” we take 
you at your word. You say it is to bring down the high cost of 
living and arguendo the duties under existing law are the cause 
of the high cost of living. The proposition is not demonstrable. 
The Senator from Massachusetts in his admirable speech the 
other day pointed out some of the causes of the high cost of 
living. They are very well summed up in the cost of the higher 
living to which taste, conyenience, the improvements and com- 
forts of the age, and sometimes, perhaps, the love of display are 
all the time inviting us. Hardly a Senator on this floor but 
who is old enough to tell the whole story of this wonderful 
march—I will not say it is all progress—from a simple, com- 
paratively inexpensive mode of living to the wonderfully com- 
plex and costly mode of to-day. 

Mr. President, I find no fault with the sentiment. It is but 
natural. Discontent with present conditions lies at the founda- 
tion of the progress of the race, and men aspire to reach a social 
plane, a material plane, and a standard of living as high as that 
enjoyed by their fellows; and from this spirit rather than from 
any ‘suffering poor” comes the great volume of just complaint 
against the high cost of living. 

The condition itself is world-wide. While it is in part to be 
attributed to the greater complexity and extravagance I have 
described,a cause we may call legitimate, and in part to increased 
cost of distribution for which the producer nor the tariff are 
responsible, there have been, I grant you, some business iniquities 
in the United States but for which the cost of living as it per- 
tains to some articles of consumption would have been less. 
I can not, however, subscribe to the doctrine that “ the tariff is 
the mother of the trusts.” It is not. Proof that it is not lies 
in the fact that trusts exist in every civilized country. But 
under our system a high tariff has been now and then an acces- 
sory of the trust. When the trust has become a monopoly and 
shuts out domestic competition and is protected by the tariff 
from foreign competition, and is thus enabled to put on the 
arbitrary price to the consumer, the price that will yield more 
than a reasonable profit, we have a real evil. Especially is this 
so when the product of the trust is one of the comforts or neces- 
sities of life, and the evil is aggravated and more aggravating 
when the price is made to create handsome dividends on mil- 
lions of stocks that cost their holders nothing. And so let the 
tariff on trust-manufactured goods, and I will say, too, on the 
products of any great industry whose efficiency and facilities 
under protection shall now have materially lessened the cost of 
production, be carefully scrutinized with a view to just revision 
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in the public interest. But let us not be deluded with the idea 
that the high cost of living is in any generally appreciable 
degree due to the protective tariff. People have been made 
righteously indignant by the disclosures of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in regard to the investments and profits of 
the express companies, by the disclosures of the Stanley investi- 
gating committee in regard to United States Steel, by the 
enormities practiced by the Standard Oil and the Tobacco 
Trusts and the Lumber Trust in driving competition from the 
field, and here and there, in spots, North as well as South, East 
as well as West, some, unfortunately for many legitimate inter- 
ests, went “trust mad” to the extent they failed to discrimi- 
nate; politics, often of the “peanut” variety, and not confined 
to the South, either, played its rôle, and a good many people 
were led to the absurd conclusion that to put wheat and cattle 
and eggs and potatoes on the free list was the way to “bust a 
trust.” 

That there is much needless and misleading furor in regard 
to the relation between the tariff and the cost of living is shown 
by exhaustive investigations recently made. We know that a 
British board of trade would not report conditions in America 
better than in England and Wales unless fully warranted by 
the facts. I have here a summary of the reports of the British 
Board of Trade on cost of living in the principal industrial 
towns of England and Wales, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
the United States. It contains a table showing the ratio of 
weekly wage paid in these several countries, taking that in 
England and Wales as 100. Here are the building trades— 
bricklayers, stone masons, carpenters, plasterers, plumbers, 
painters, laborers, and hod carriers; and here are the engineer- 
ing trades—the fitters, turners, smiths, pattern makers, and 
laborers. I will not take the time of the Senate to read, but 
the report shows that taking the arithmetical mean of the ratios 
for all occupations, the weekly rate of wages in the United 
States was two and one-third times the wages in England and 
Wales, two and five-sixths times the wages in Germany, three 
ond one-eighth times the wages in France, and three and three- 
fourths times the wages in Belgium. 

Foods and rents are somewhat higher here than in England 
and Wales, but in concluding its report the board makes this 
significant statement: 

It is evident, then, that even when allowance has been made for the 
increased 88 on food and rent a much greater margin is avail- 
able in the United States than in England and Wales. 

The margin (over expenditure for rent and food) is clearly large 
making possible a command of the necessaries and conveniences an 
minor luxuries of life that is both nominally and really greater than 
that enjoyed by the corresponding class in this country, although the 
effective margin is itself, in practice, curtailed by a scale of expendi- 


ture to some extent necessarily and to some extent voluntarily adopted 
in accordance with a different and a higher standard of material 


comfort. 


Besides, it may be added, is the advantage of the shorter hours 
also shown by this report to the American workingman. 

But there is a relation between the tariff and the cost of 
living. The tariff has unquestionably enabled the industry to 
pay that higher wage which in turn enabled the worker to 
better maintain, support, and educate himself and family de- 
spite the higher cost of living. 

And now, Mr. President, permit me to turn for a moment to 
an important American industry I had hoped to soon see estab- 
lished in my own State. It would give us a much-needed 
diversity with our small grain crops. I refer to the beet-sugar 
industry. Through a series of careful experiments made in 
various parts of the State, it is shown that the conditions as 
to soil, climate, and the per cent of sugar contained in the 
beets are not, excelled by those of any other State. But one 
condition is lacking, and for want of that condition and from 
the attitude of this administration in regard to permitting 
the condition to be supplied, I fear our hope is to be long de- 
ferred. 

When I say the attitude of the administration I think it is 
understood that but for the position taken by the Executive no 
free-sugar bill or bill putting sugar on the free list would pass 
the Senate at this session. I believe it to be the sober judgment 
of impartial men familiar with the subject, and now, too, the 
sober judgment of a majority of the Members here, that the duty 
on sugar should not be reduced below the present moderate rate. 
That here is a great, important, comparatively new American in- 
dustry, the encouragement of which will result in time in the 
production from all domestic sources of all the sugar we consume 
and our complete independence of foreign nations for this one 
staple of universal necessity and use; that meanwhile, by the 
maintenance of the duty, the cost to the consumer will not be 
increased to any appreciable degree, and that he will continue 
to get his sugar cheaper than in the great majority of European 


countries; that the indirect results of sugar-beet farming will 
be even more significant, farther reaching, and more beneficial 
to the American people than the direct resuits—in the 
conservation and renewal of the soil and the larger crops of 
ee oats, and barley resulting from a rotation with sugar 


Concerning this as the situation and these the benefits, there 
hardly seems to be dispute, and yet these facts, this sound judg- | 
ment, this consensus of opinion, this industry of such promise, 
must yield, not to a statesmanlike policy, far-reaching and 
beneficent, but to “ policy.” í 

Mr. President, I spoke of the interest of my own State in 
this industry and of the experiments there made. In this con- 
nection I send to the desk a letter received last April from 
Prof. James H. Shepard, head of the department of chemistry 
at our State college of agriculture and mechanic arts and 
experiment station, on this subject and ask that the same be 
read by the Secretary in this connection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection. The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SOUTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Brookings, April 29, 1913. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR Senator STERLING: I am gaa, indeed, to send you some 
information concerning sugar beets in this State. 1 have a bulletin on 
the sub the hands of the printers, and it has been there since, 
the holidays. It will probably be out next month. Thinking perha 
that it would be too late, I inclose the manuscript from which 
bulletin was set. This does not make a very convenient form for you 
to consult, but it is better than nothing. 

As you will learn, we have done much work. I am now breedin 

, and I am informed that our results last year sets a world’s recor 
for yield and 0 production. There is no doubt that our State i 
well adapted to the culture of the beet, and it is, as you su; 4 
not only one of the best money crops, but it is also one of the 
exhausting crops our farmers can * and will grow the beets 
if we have the factories. I woul Invite your attention to the table 
and its discussion near the close of the manuscript. 

Again, sugar beets will add immensely to the yield of our regular 
grain crops, owing to their beneficial effect on the soll itself. They are 
subsoilers and open up the soil for the penetration of water. They are 
a cultivated crop and so will clean the ground from weeds. ref the 
tops and pulp are returned to the soil, little exhaustion takes place, 
since sugar comes wholly from the alr. 

Our te must soon find some way to curtail the outflow of farm 
fertility that has steadily sapped at our great resources since the State 
was settled. Su beets will do just t thi Then, again, their. 
growing will enhance our stock production, we need more live 
stock. It will divide up our farms and make more homes and increase 
our population, things devoutly to be desired. 

In view of the facts that all our Be yn results have been reached 
without irrigation and without fertilizing our sugar beets, factories 
are sure to come unless unfavorable tariff tion kills all our sugar 
industries. No one wants that, for to the Intelligent mind that means 
high-priced sugar. The cost of living is too high already. 

n view of what we all think, you will be porren sustained in any 
efforts you may make to protect the sugar- industry. Our State 


needs it. 
With the kindest regards, 
Jas. H. SHEPARD. 


P. S.—I could send no cuts, as they are with the printers. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in transmitting the bulletin 
referred to in that letter Prof. Shepard wrote me again in part 
as follows: | 

If you would care for other copies please write me. I am anxiously 
watching the sugar-tariff proceedings. We were scheduled to have two 
or more factories in our State next year. I honestly believe that no 
State can raise better sugar beets, and I know that the advent of sugar- 
beet culture means the greatest prosperity to our State. 

The letter refers to a table printed in the bulletin. The table 
ts a short one, and I ask consent that it be printed in connection 
with my remarks, together with the page and a half of the bulle- 
tin following the table, the same being comment on the matter 
contained in the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tests of sugar beets. 


VARIETY TESTS OF SUGAR BEETS FOR 1911, 


35 5 16.3 | 31,015 
40 7 16.2 | 26,515 | 3,885 
42 6 16.7 | 32,016 | 4,812 
43 6 32,804 | 5,031 
44 6| 317 17.0 | 32,665 | 4,797 
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Tests of sugar bects—Continued. 
VARIETY TESTS FOR 1912, 


20.0 | 48,379 | 8,532 
20.9 | 45,173 | 8,407 
20.9 | 47,593 | 8,952 
21.5 | 40,737 | 7,782 
22.0 42,753 8,653 
20.9 | 42,753 | 8,025 
20.3 | 44,766 | 8,268 


To the casual reader, perhaps, the figures in the table do not have 


much significance. But let us see. There is no ordinary crop raised 
on the farm that gives any such tonnage as sugar beets. Even corn 
cut green for silage does not amount to any such figure as 24 tons 
per acre, 

Again, no ordinary crop grown on the farm has any such cash value 
as sugar beets. Factories buy sugar beets 8 to their sugar 
content. The lowest price paid is 85 per ton. Beets like those grown 
at this station would certainly bring a much higher rate—perhaps 
$7 or $8 per ton. A few figures will show that our land can be made 
to bring an income of from $100 to $125 per acre under careful cul- 
ture in sugar beets, $ 

Then look again at the sugar-per-acre column. Take variety No. 42 
as an average. It gave, in round numbers, 8,500 poava of sugar = 
acre. To grow as Many pounds of wheat per acre it would require 140 
bushels. To grow the same number of pounds of oats per acre would 
make it necessary to grow 260 bushels per acre. The utter hopeless- 
ness of any such undertaking is so ing that it needs no comment. 
In fact, it would require 10 acres in either oats or wheat to yield 
as much grain, pound for pound, as the sugar yield. Then, again, let 
us take the cash value of the recoverable sugar per acre, neglecting the 
by-preducts of manufacture—pulp, alcohol, etc. Sugar at wholesale is 
now $5.40 per hundred. Consequently the manufactured 8 from 
the sugar grown on 1 acre would be around $400. o raise that 
value in wheat, even at $1 per bushel, would require 400 bushels, and 
to grow that much at the rile yield of 15 bushels per acre would 
require 26 acres of land; while to grow the same value in oats, at 25 
cents per bushel, would take, at 30 bushels per acre, 52 acres of land, 
Moreover, sugar comes from the air. It does not deplete the soil as 
grain raising does. 


We have now given a review of the work done with sugar beets in 
this State during the many years of its continuation. e have fol- 
lowed the beets through years and through bad years. We have 
had droughts and other untoward features to cont the same 


with 
as other States But 1 all these 


furnishes 


parisons with Soath Dakota. 
In conclusion, the work will be carried on at this station in order 
to learn the best conditions for growing both the beets themselves and 


for crowing, the seed. 
It is evident that both industries, under proper mana will 
But it will be useless for individuals to ask for 


prove most profitable. We now have on hand a limiti 

ome-grown seed. 

samples. In the light of our past experience it is evident that this 
would bring us nowhere. In certain communities w. 

bodies are 1 factories would be a better this 
high-grade seed. t we need now is concentrated, intelligent effort. 

Mr. STERLING. And there, Mr. President, in these letters 
and in this bulletin of Prof. Shepard, is testimony of the highest 
character to the value this one industry would be to my State. 
He is not an investor nor speculator, but an absolutely self- 
disinterested witness, whose work at the agricultural college for 
more than 25 years and his experiments have fitted him to 
know whereof he speaks. 

Mr. President, I have not been solicitous about talking here 
for the purpose of “ preserving the record.” I am impressed 
with the facts, with what I believe to be the sentiment of the 
people, and a sound national policy. I have said that I am 
willing to support any bill, whatever its source, which I believe 
to be for the public welfare; that I would not either support or 
oppose a measure on the ground of party advantage. 

But I can not support this bill. 

It occurs to me that here is yet a grand opportunity for a 
revision of the tariff, and yet a substantial recognition of the 


rights of these most vital and substantial agricultural interests, | 


with which the bill so harshly deals. 
We admit that any compromise must recognize the principle 
of protection; but it is an American principle, one responsible in 


large measure for our splendid industrial development, a princi- 
ple in which it is evident the American people believe. Grant 
that they have been educated to it, and that in theory you are 
economically right; you can not reverse existing sentiment in a 
day. The injury to follow the enactment of this drastic agri- 
cultural schedule will simply create the discontent that wiil 
indefinitely postpone the day you must reach before a tariff- 
for-reyenue-only policy can be a settled fact in America. And 
that day will be only when you have behind it that invincible 
force upon which all policies, all laws, must ultimately rest— 
the force of public opinion. 

Then why not concede something here in the way of prepara- 
tion, in the way of education, for the conditions yon would 
realize? Why not do this in the interest of permanency and 
stability for your system in the end and for the peace of the 
country, if it is right? Would such a course be unstatesmanlike? 

Granting that we have the ultras on both sides of this propo- 
sition, as we are apt to have on any proposition, is it beneath 
the business of statesmanship to consider what is expedient or 
to find the golden mean, the common ground on which the great 
majority of the common people might stand? 

I know any suggestion of mine, coming from this side of the 
Chamber, will be of no avail; but let me be a little more specific 
in just briefly inviting attention to a few items here of the 
agricultural schedule. 

Cattle less than 1 year old under present law are $2 per head; 
you make them free of duty. I am not advised, but my impres- 
sion is, though I do not speak authoritatively, that in the North- 
west there will be little objection to this item. But let them 
come in free! 

The rate on all other cattle is 27.5 per cent. Under the pro- 
posed bill they are free. Make it 15 per cent. 

Swine under the present rate are admitted at $1.50 per head. 
Under the bill they are free. Make the rate $1. 

Sheep 1 year old or over under the present law are $1.50 per 
head. You make them free. We will divide it with you, which 
is not far from the rate of 10 per cent provided for by the 
House bill. And the same with sheep less than 1-year old. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the Senator why he believes that a 
duty ought to be imposed on the importation of sheep? 

Mr. STERLING. I think it should be done for the protection 
of the industry in this country. 

Mr. WALSH. In what part of the country would the sheep 
growers be protected by a duty prohibiting the importation of 
sheep? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, we can not hear over 
here what either Senator is saying. 

Mr. STERLING. I think really for the interest ef the wool- 
growers there should be this protection. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I regret that I did not hear 
the question and I can not hear the answer. I wish the Sena- 
tors would speak so that we can hear them. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Montana I 
do not pretend te speak with authority on this proposition, but 
it is my idea that it will be in the interest of the woolgrowers 
themselves that this tariff shall be imposed upon the importa- 
tion of sheep, and for the reason that sheep are imported with 
the wool on, and thus they would come in conflict with the wool 
produced here. It was as a compromise rate that I made the 


on. 

Mr. WALSH. Iwas following with great interest the thought- 
ful discussion of the subject by the Senator from South Dakota 
and I assumed that, as a matter of course, he had given careful 
consideration to each of the changes suggested by him, It 
puzzled me to understand quite how anyone could care to have 
a duty imposed upon the importation of sheep in this country. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say that my suggestion simply is 
that, considering the previous duty and considering the proposi- 
tion to put sheep on the free list now, this would be a compro- 
mise duty. 

Mr. WALSH. As a sort of compromise apparently? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Butter under the present law is 6 cents per pound. Under 
the bill 23 cents. Make it 4. Cheese under the present law is 
6 cents per pound. Your bill makes it 24 cents. Make it 4, 
which is only slightly in excess of the rate named in the House 
pill. Cream, now 5 cents a gallon, you admit free. It ought to 
be at least 3 cents a gallon. Eggs, now admitted at 5 cents a 
dozen, you make free. Give us 3 cents. 

Potatoes, which under present law are admitted at 25 cents 
per bushel, the bill makes free. We will divide it with you. 
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Wheat, 25 cents a bushel under present law, you admit free 
of duty. From 25 to 124 cents is too great a cut at onee. Make 
it 15. And let there be a compensatory duty of 123 to 15 per 
cent ad valorem on wheat flour. 

The cut of 15 cents per bushel on barley is not warranted on 
the ground of cheaper food supply. Rather let it be 20 cents 
per bushel. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the Senator a question in 
that connection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator, I suppose, subscribes to the 
doctrine that the duty should be such as to compensate for the 
difference in production here and abroad, not of course to recom- 
pense for the difference in the cost of labor but in the cost of 
production. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; as a general proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator now advise us as to what is 
the difference in the cost of production in the case of barley in 
this country and the cost in the country which is our chief com- 
petitor? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that under the 
present rate it is understood there are great importations of 
barley, and I think the home producer of barley should be pro- 
tected. Without going into details as to the cost of production 
here and in Canada, or elsewhere from which barley is shipped, 
I thought of this as of other items of this suggested schedule 
of mine, that it would be a compromise. 

Mr. WALSH. I was interested to obtain the basis upon which 
the calculation of the Senator was made. I assumed the Sena- 
tor would regard Mr. A. E. Chamberlain, formerly of the agri- 
cultural department of his State, good authority on that subject. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know him. 

Mr. WALSH. He was long associated with the agricultural 
college at Brookings. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not have the honor of his acquaint- 
ance. 

Mr. WALSH. He represented your State at the head of a 
delegation that came here before Congress two years ago in 
connection with the reciprocity measure. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; he may have done so; I was not 
aware of that. 

Mr. WALSH. And in that connection he told the Finance 
Committee that the difference in the cost of production of barley 
here and in Canada was 5 cents a bushel. So, apparently, the 
duty is now fixed at three times the difference between the cost 
of production here and in Canada. Would the Senator like to 
make it five times? 

Mr. STERLING. I would make, or rather suggest, it as a rea- 
sonable difference between the duty as it stands under the Jaw 
of 1909 and the proposed bill. 

You have cut the duty on oats from 15 cents to 6 cents per 
bushel. Why not try it at 10, as provided by the House bill? 
And flaxseed at 20 cents a bushel, as allowed by the House bill, 
instead of making a cut from 25 to 15 cents? 

I simply suggest these as changes which might serve to pre- 
vent the law from being utterly obnoxious to the great body of 
producers of these the chief agricultural products of the land, 
fair prices for which mean the reasonable success and pros- 
perity of that great class upon which all others must depend. 

But I suppose, Mr. President, it is wholly immaterial whether 
my State, with its 77,000 square miles, with its soil and climate 
well adapted to agricultural purposes, has any beet-sugar fac- 
tories or not; whether its grazing and live-stock interests are 
to be protected or not; whether it shall continue as one of the 
three greatest wheat-growing States in the world or not. 

It is only a State affair. I was struck with the reply made 
by the Senator from Maine, then in charge of the bill, the other 
day when pressed for an answer to the question whether the 
reduction proposed by the bill on olive oil would injure that 
important California industry. After much colloquy he said he 
did not know whether it would or not. 

Only a State affair! Mr. President, I know we had to sur- 
render up the doctrine of State rights many years ago, along 
with other relics of strict construction. It had to give way to 
the principle of “an indestructible. Union of indestructible 
States“; but I still supposed we might have State interest and 
State pride in the development of the State’s resources. 

Why, if there is one factor more than another in this dual 
system of government which has helped to make this the 
glorious Union it is, it is the healthy spirit of emulation among 
the States and the pride the worthy and wide-awake citizen of 
a State feels in the yield of her cotton, corn, and grain fields, 
her factories, her mines, her herds, her wool, her educational 


institutions, her churches, the character of her manhood, and 
the virtue and loveliness of her womanhood. But it is only a 
State affair! 

Mr. President, in the old days this may have been to some 
extent true. But those days are gone; there is no longer iso- 
lation nor is distance a barrier to intercourse or commerce. 

In these days of rapid transit, quick communication, and 

ready diffusion of resources and products throughout the length 
and breadth of the land it is, on the instant, a national affair, 
and in the fruits of that legitimate enterprise which benefits 
or enriches a State the people of the Nation are participants. 
. For the best interests of the whole we want to subserve the 
interests and institutions of the seyeral parts; and, in my judg- 
ment, any revenue or economic policy which ignores this prin- 
ciple is wrong. 

We again stand on the plank of that pioneer platform of 1860, 
quoted at the beginning of these remarks. The soundness of the 
principles there enunciated has been demonstrated by long ex- 
perience; the people believe in them, and as against the narrow, 
destructive, and un-American policies advocated by the party 
in power these principles will now be invoked with renewed 
enthusiasm and vigor. I venture the prediction that they will 
serve to both rally and reunite. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned last 

night we were considering paragraph 77. ‘The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] propounded an inquiry to which I sup- 
pose I should make some answer. The inquiry of the Senator, 
as it appears in the Recorp, is as follows: 
_ Mr. Brisrow. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the Senator 
in charge of this part of the bill why he deems it necessary to main- 
tain a duty of 50 per cent on pumice stone wholly or partly manufac- 
tured, while he reduces the duty on the unmanufactured stone from 21 
per cent to 5 per cent? 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take much time in giving the 
answer which I purpose to give, and I do not think it necessary 
to take much time in doing so, but it might be well to say that 
pumice stone is imported from Mexico, Iceland, and Hungary, 
but chiefly from the Lipari Islands, off Sicily. The importations 
come from those countries where the great bulk of the article 
is produced, but especially from the islands named, on the coast 
of Sicily. There is some pumice produced in the United States— 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, and Nevada. 

The unmanufactured pumice stone was admitted free under 
the Wilson law. A high duty was placed upon it by the Payne- 
Aldrich law. When it was free, under the Wilson law, the 
statistics show that $59,894 in value was imported. Afterwards, 
when, under the Payne-Aldrich law, the present law, a high 
duty was imposed ranging from 18 to 21 per cent, aceording to 
the appraisement of the value of the imports upon which the 
duties were levied upon arrival at our ports, the importations 
were just about the same as under the Wilson law, when they 
were free. 

Before the House Committee on Ways and Means there were 
hearings somewhat extended when this paragraph was under 
consideration during the present session or when the pending bill 
was being framed. A number of manufacturers appeared before 
that committee. They contended for free raw material and, 
of course, for a high duty on the manufactured product. As a 
rule, they insisted that the present duty should not be re- 
duced. Here is a statement contained in one of the numerous 
briefs filed before the Ways and Means Committee by Charles 
B. Chrystal, of New York, who is, as I understand, a manufac- 
turer concerned in the pumice industry. I read from it as 
follows: 

From the fact that there is no pumice produced in the United States 
excepting a so-called pumice, u: in cheap soaps, cleansers, etc., this 
duty is very excessive. 

That is the duty on the unmanufactured product. 


The American pumice, so called, can not be used for most purposes 
for which pumice is required, such as in the manufacture of silver- 
lated and solid silver ware, for rubbing down varnished surfaces, and 
or numerous purposes; in fact, the so-called American pumice is useless 
Hees any other purpose, as has been repeatedly demonstrated by practical 
es 


Mr. President, the House committee refused to follow the 
insistence of the pumice manufacturers to put pumice on the 
free list, as it had been under the Wilson law, and instead put 
the rate on the raw material at 5 per cent ad valorem. The 
average ad valorem duty in the Payne-Aldrich law, as shown 
by the statistics I have, ranges from about 18 per cent to 21 per 
cent. The House reduced it to 5 per cent. 

The Senator from Kansas asked why we maintained a duty 
of 50 per cent on manufactures of pumice. Words are presum- 
ably intended to convey ideas, and one might suppose from the 
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form in which the Senator propounded his question about 
maintaining the duty that he sought to impress the Senate and 
the country with the iden that we had not changed the duty as 
it is prescribed in the present law; but such is not the fact. 
The House reduced the duty on pumice manufactures 33 per 
cent; that is, from three-eighths of a cent a pound to one- 
fourth of a cent a pound. Not a living man came before the 
Senate committee to make any complaint or to protest against 
the action of the House. The House, having taken this action— 
and, as it seems to me, a very proper action—the Senate com- 
mittee simply accepted what had been done by the House. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, nevertheless the fact remains 
that the committee has reduced the duty on unmanufactured 
pumice from approximately 21 per cent to 5 per cent. That is 
a reduction of about 75 per cent; while it has reduced the duty 
on the manufactured article from an estimated ad valorem of 
80 to 50 per cent. I think that there is a reason why the manu- 
facturers would not complain. They get a reduction on the raw 
material of 75 per cent. The raw material of pumice, which 
is produced in this country, is produced by whoever happens to 
have Iand upon which this pumice dust or pumice stone is found. 
It is not controlled by any combination or corporation of any 
kind. 

Mr. STONE. But, Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator again to the fact that, if the information we have is 
well founded, the lava production or pumice gathered in some 
spots in his State and in one or two other States is of a kind 
that really does not come into active competition with the 
pumice that is used in manufactures on a large scale. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator has been misled by the testi- 
mony of a single manufacturer, who uses the pumice in the 
polishing of silverware. If the Senator had consulted the pack- 
ing houses at Kansas City, Chicago, Omaha, and South St. 
Joseph he would have learned that the pumice that is found in 
Nebraska, Kansas, California, Utah, Nevada, and a few other 
States is used in the making of scouring powder, such as “ Gold 
Dust Twins” and kindred articles, and put upon the market in 
very large quantities. If these great packing houses can get a 
reduction of 75 per cent on their raw material, and still a duty 
of 50 per cent is maintained on the things which they sell, of 
course they will not complain. I can understand readily that 
the Committee on Finance would have no complaints from them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 1 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator fram Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very gladly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely want to suggest to the Senator 
that if he will examine the unit value of the imported pumice 
stone, which comes almost exclusively, I think, from Italy, and 
the unit value of the pumice stone produced in this country he 
will see that necessarily they are different articles. I call the 
Senator's attention to the first bracket in the handbook, which 
gives the unit value of the importations of pumice stone, and he 
will see that the unit value in 1910 was $10.26 and in 1912, $9.27 
per ton. If he will examine the latter part of that bracket, 
which deals with the production in this country, he will see 
that the unit value of the character of pumice stone produced 
in this country, so-called pumice stone—it is an imitation, I 
think—in 1905 was only $3.64, in 1910, $2.21, and in 1912, $4.08. 
I think the two materials are used for different purposes. The 
pumice stone imported from Italy is a lava and is used almost 
entirely for the polishing of woods and metals. The pumice 
stone we produce here, I think, is used very largely in connec- 
tion with construction work and also in connection with the 
manufacture of soap. 

I am not sure of my premise, and I assume the Senator from 
Kansas has some information more specific than mine; but I 
simply call his attention to what appears to me to be a elear 
demonstration that there is a great difference in the quality of 
the imported article and that of the homemade article, and that 
they are not used for the same purpose; but even if they were 
used for the same purpose, the difference in the value of the two 
articles would make it almost impossible for them to be com- 
peting products. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator from North Carolina is in 
the main, so far as my information goes, right as to the use 
of the various grades of this pumice dust or stone, but, while 
I infer that the Increased duty which was imposed four years 
ago has resulted in the more valuable pumice stone being 
imported, it has also resulted in the development of the local 
supply, which has been used for various purposes, such as the 
making of soap, washing powders, and so forth, 

Mr. SIMMONS. But 


Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, 
I am not complaining of the reduced duty from 21 per cent to 


5 per cent on the raw material, although I think it is a very 


radical reduction, and if I had been revising the tariff I 
would not have made the radical reduction that was made, 
because I think it was too much; but still I am not complaining 
of that. What I am complaining of is that with this radical 
reduction there should be still maintained—and by “ main- 
tained” I will say that I mean fixed by the committee; I will 
use that term, if it pleases the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] better—at 50 per cent. I think this an unwarranted 
discrimination in favor of the manufacturer when he has such 
a radical reduction on his raw material. I do not think that 
the great packing houses or the mannfacturing concerns which 
use this material to make various articles of commerce should 
have as high as 50 per cent as a protective duty when the men 
who take the rock from the quarries or gather the dust from 
the prairies have their protection reduced 75 per cent, or down 
to 5 per cent from 21 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator and myself look at the tariff 
question from different standpoints. I myself do not consider 
as the determining factor the cost of production of an article 
here and abroad. I understand, however, that the Senator from 
Kansas does, and that it is the theory of the Senator from 
Kansas that there ought to be maintained a duty equal to the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad. I think I 
am correct about that. Now, the Senator is complaining of the 
duty which we have retained as being too high. I think if the 
Senator will consult the statements of the manufacturers before 
the Ways and Means Committee, if he wants to apply his theory 
to this case, he will find that aceording to his theory the duty 
is not too high. I call the Senator’s attention to the testimony 
of Mr. Murphey, president of the James H. Rhodes Co., of Chi- 
cago, III., and of the city of New York. Here is what he says: 

Reasons for duty of three-eighths of a cent on manufactured 

He is insisting, as the Senator will see if he will read his tes- 
timony, upon a higher duty. He insists that the proposed duty 
was not enough. He says: 

Pumice stone manufactured in Italy is being sold in bags f. o. b. 
docks New York at $18.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds (that Is, after the 
United States duty has been pan Thus, he United States custom 
records demonstrate that the Italians can grind, pack, and deliver at 
the dock at New York ground pumice stone at $11 per ton. 

The $18 included the duty, which is something in the neigh- 
borhood of $9. 

In referring to the American cost of the production of pow- 
dered Italian pumice stone, he said: 

American cost of production of wdered Italian pumice stone in 
1908 was $23 per ton, but since that time is higher because of the 
grinding rock costing more in Italy, ocean freight rate pang 75 cents 
per ton higher, with a further advance scheduled for 1913, and the 

uty being over $1 per ton more, so that our present cost of producing 
is over $25.51 per ton. 

The Senator will find also from the brief of R. J. Waddell & 
Co., of New York City, that they claim it cost them to produce 
this material in this country out of Italian pumice stone $24.54, 
and they claim, therefore, that the present duty is not high 
enough. I think the facts altogether controvert their state- 
ment, because the statistics show that there are practically no 
importations, or very slight importations, of the manufactured 
pumice, and it can not be, if the foreigner could put this 
pumice down here f. o. b. New York for $18 duty paid and it 
cost the American producer $24 a ton to produce it, that the 
American producers could have sustained the competition. 
Under such conditions that would have happened which the 
Senator from Kansas and others have predicted. The foreigner 
would have taken possession of our market; but as the foreigner 
did not take possession of our market in this product it shows 
that the gentlemen who testified were mistaken. But they are 
authorities; they are the manufacturers; they are the people 
from whom our friends on the other side have generally ob- 
tained their information; and they came before the Committee 
on Ways and Means and claimed that, even with the present 
duty of three-eighths of a cent a pound, something in the 
neighborhood of $8 a ton, they were not able to compete with 
the foreigner. We have reduced this duty from 80 per cent to 
50 per cent, making that competition more difficult, if their con- 
tention is correct; and yet the Senator, who maintains the cost- 
of-production theory, insists that we have placed it too high. 

I desire to ask the Senator if he has looked into that matter 
and if he has discovered the fact that, according to the claims 
of those who are producing the article, the present rate is not 
sufficient to measure the difference in the cost of production, 
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which he says is the formula which we ought to adopt in 
fixing rates? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say to the Senator that I have made 
some inquiry into this matter, and so I asked the question as 
to what basis the committee followed in arriving at this con- 
clusion. Now, do I understand the Senator to say that they 
have maintained a duty of 50 per cent on manufactures of 
pumice stone because the evidence before the committee showed 
that that duty was necessary to protect the American manu- 
facturers from foreign competition? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I said nothing of the sort. I was 
speaking about the Senator’s contention. I will state to the 
Senator why we reduced it. We are trying to make a com- 
petitive tariff. We discovered that with the present rate there 
were practically no importations of this product into this coun- 
try; and, carrying out our theory, we have reduced the duty in 
order that we may stimulate a competition or bring about com- 
petition where practically none exists now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator will ob- 
serve the Tariff Handbook he will find that there were im- 
ported in 1912 over 6,000,000 pounds. That is quite a substan- 
tial importation of this kind of an article, it seems to me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I admit there have been considerable im- 
portations of the crude materials; but I am talking about the 
manufactured product. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Pumice stone wholly or partially manufac- 
tured, according to the notes, was imported to the amount of 
6,289,480 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Valued at how much? The total importa- 
tions last year of pumice stone, wholly or partially manufac- 
tured, bearing this three-eighths of a cent a pound duty were 
yalued at only $29,000. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But if the Senator will observe, in the col- 
umn just above that, the amount is 6,289,480 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; 6,289,480 pounds, worth half a cent 
a pound. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It does not seem to have been such a valu- 
able material after all, does it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not a very high-priced material; no—$10 
a ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a moment, if the Senator from Utah 
will excuse me. I understand the Senator now contends that 
this reduction was made because he believed the protective 
duty of three-eighths of a cent a pound was too high and that it 
ought to be reduced? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why did- the Senator arrive at the con- 
clusion that there should be a reduction of 75 per cent on the 
unmanufactured stone? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. President, of course you can not 
measure everything in golden scales. When you find a duty 
too high, when you find there is practically no competition and 
you want to bring about competition, you have to do the best 
you can to fix a duty which will bring it about. You may suc- 
ceed or you may not succeed. s 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I 
think the answer to that question is found in what I stated 
some time ago. I will repeat it now, and this is all I have to 
say about it, 

The product that is imported chiefly from Italy and from 
the other countries I named, particularly the Sicilian pumice 
stone, the raw material, is of a kind and quality which for the 
most part, if not the whole part, enters into manufactured arti- 
cles that do not—except in a limited way, if at all—compete 
with the manufactured articles made out of the so-called pumice 
produced in Kansas, Nebraska, and Utah. Hence it seems to 
me that those who manufacture a different kind of pumice, for 
uses different from those of the articles made out of the domes- 
tic pumice, might have their raw material at a reasonably low 
tariff rate. Upon that theory, I assume, the House fixed this 
rate of 5 per cent as against the urgent call upon them by the 
manufacturers that the material be put upon the free list where 
it was under the Wilson law. Under the Wilson law as much 
foreign pumice was imported into this country as was imported 
in 1910 and 1912 under the high rates of the Payne-Aldrich 
law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. At that time there was practically no pro- 
duction at all in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 


Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from North Carolina 
to say that when the committee found a rate that was exceed- 
ingly high, with no importations, their thought was to reduce 
it so that it would become a competitive rate. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator? > 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the theory upon which the bill was 
constructed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was that the reason of the reduction in this 
particular item? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The House made the reduction. I assume 
they were following out the principle of fixing a rate that 
would bring about reasonable competition. They may not have 
made it low enough for that purpose. I do not know about 
that. I can not tell. That is a matter in the future. Nobody 
can tell. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator, then, agree with the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] that the 
pumice stone mined and produced in this country is not used 
in the manufactured articles of pumice stone? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there must be a very great differ- 
ence between the pumice stone manufactured in this country 
and the pumice stone manufactured from Italian lava. I think 
there must be, and I gave the Senator my reasons for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I listened to the reasons, and now I want to 
put those reasons alongside the statement I made that the rate 
was a competitive one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is altogether off. The competi- 
tive rate I am seeking to bring about is in regard to the Italian 
product—the imported product. 

Mr, SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, that is just the point I 
am making. If the product of pumice in the United States can 
not be made into the manufactured article, then, of course, 
there is no competition in the manufactured article, and it 
would make no difference, in so far as a competitive rate was 
concerned, whether it was 5 per cent or 50 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In making that argument the Senator leaves 
out of consideration altogether the fact that while this high- 
priced lava is produced only in Italy it is manufactured in 
this country to a very large extent, as well as in Italy. Large 
quantities of the crude material are brought in by the manu- 
facturers of this country, and they manufacture it here. What 
we are seeking to do is to bring about competition between the 
Italian manufacturers of this pumice stone and the American 
manufacturers of the same character of pumice stone. 

Mr. SMOOT. The argument of the Senator was that it had 
been reduced to 5 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We were not talking about the 5 per cent 
proposition at all. We were talking about the 50 per cent 
proposition. We had left the question of the raw material. 
The duty on that is reduced to 5 per cent. What the Senator 
from Kansas and myself were talking about, as I understood, 
was the duty upon the manufactured product of pumice stone. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator from Kansas is complaining 
that the bill provides for a reduction of 75 per cent on the 
raw material, or the pumice-stone importations, and that on 
the manufactured article of pumice stone it has been reduced 
from 80 per cent to 50 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Kansas did complain of 
the reduction to 5 per cent, but I did not refer to that duty at 
all in my statement and in my inquiry of the Senator from 
Kansas. I was talking altogether and solely about the manu- 
factured product, which in the present law bears a duty of 80 
per cent, and in this bill a duty of 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I desired was to know the Senator’s posi- 
tion in relation to competitive rates, because if this rate of 50 
per cent is a competitive rate what does it compete with? It 
competes with manufactures that are made from imported 
pumice stone, and not from pumice stone produced in this 
country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It brings about a competition between the 
American manufacturer of Italian pumice stone and the foreign 
manufacturer of Italian pumice stone. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not care to prolong this discussion; but 
I was anxious, if I could, to get an answer to my question as 
to the exact theory upon which these duties are based. So far 
as my information goes, the Senator is right as to the Italian 
pumice stone being used largely for polishing silverware, furni- 
ture, and so forth, and that particular kind of work is not the 
kind of work for which our pumice stone is used. Ours is 
largely used in the manufacture of soap and cleansing ma- 
terials of different kinds, and the market for that which is 
produced in the region of the country with which I am some- 
what familiar has been with the large packing houses. They 
complained bitterly four years ago that the duty was raised on 
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the raw material, and now it seems that they are satisfied, or 
they certainly should be, because the duty has been reduced on 
their raw material practically 75 per cent, while the duty on 
the finished product is maintained as high as 50 per cent ad 
yalorem. 

I think that is another evidence of the discrimination in this 
bill against the original producer, and the maintenance of high 
duties, when maintained in behalf of the manufacturer, which 
frequently is in behalf of the great combinations in our indus- 
trial life. This little duty illustrates that theory in this tariff 
bill the same as other duties to which I have called the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

With the limited attention I have been able to give this par- 
ticular paragraph I could not fix the duty which I think the 
manufacturer should haye from the standpoint of the cost of 
production. If the Senator will say that he is entitled to 50 
per cent because of the cost of production, the wages paid, and 
so forth, and can demonstrate that he is entitled to that duty, 
and that the duty goes into the pockets of the men who receive 
higher wages here than they do in foreign countries, I shall 
cheerfully join him in maintaining such a duty. But unless 
that can be clearly and conclusively shown, I think a duty of 
50 per cent on any manufactured product is too much. If that 
can be shown, I shall not object to it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask that the paragraph be 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. There is no amendment offered, as I under- 
stand. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 78, page 19, line 23, after the words “ fluorspar, $1.50 
per ton,” to strike out “limestone rock asphalt, 25 cents per 
ton; asphaltum and bitumen, 50 cents per ton,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

78. Clays or earths, unwrought or unmanufactured, not specially 
provided for in this section, 50 cents per ton; wrought or manufac- 
tured, not specially provided for in this section, $1 per ton; china clay 
or kaolin, $1.25 per ton; fuller's earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, 
75 cents per ton; wrought or manufactured, $1.50 per ton; fluorspar, 
$1.50 per ton: Provided, That the weight of the casks or other con- 
tainers shall be included in the dutiable weight. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator haying this section of the bill in charge what is included 
in the striking out of asphaltum and bitumen here? That in- 
cludes both the crude and the refined material, does it not, and 
those nre placed on the free list in paragraph 5374? 

Mr. STONE. They are placed on the free list. 

Mr. BURTON. Both of them? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Does the Senator from Missouri feel sure 
that that general designation is sufficient to avoid any differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to classification? Formerly they 
were separately classified, the crude bitumen having a duty of 
$1.50 and the refined bitumen a duty of $3. 

Mr. STONE. I understand the same language that is em- 
ployed here has been used all along. 

Mr. BURTON. It has been concluded, has it, that this lan- 
guage is suflicient to include both the erude and the refined 
material? 

Mr. STONE. That is our opinion. If the Senator thinks 
differently, we shall be glad to have his views in regard to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the language in the present law is 
the same as this. It is as follows: 

Limestone rock asphalt, 50 cents per ton; asphalt and bitumen, not 
specially provided for in this section, crude, if not dried or otherwise 
advanced in manufacture, $1.50 per ton. 

I see the words are different. The additional words “if not 
dried” are used. The intention was to put it all on the free 
list, though. 

Mr. BURTON. This does not have to do with limestone rock 
asphalt. My inquiry related to bitumen. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio if 
it is his judgment that this language would not put them both 
on the free list? 

Mr. BURTON. I am inclined to think it does include both. 

Mr. KENYON, I desire to suggest that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] has an amendment he desires to offer 
to this section. He was obliged to leave the Chamber for just 
a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the committee 
amendment will be agreed to, and the section will not be passed 
until the Senator from Kentucky returns. 

Mr. JAMES. I did not understand the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] 
had to leaye the Chamber, and he has an amendment to offer to 
this paragraph. 

Mr. JAMES. We have no objection to its being passed over. 

Mr. STONE. Let it be passed temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the committee 
amendment is agreed to, and the Senator from Kentucky can 
offer his amendment later. 

Mr. KENYON. May his amendment be taken up when he 
returns? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; that may be done. 4 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not know the nature 
of the amendment to be offered by the Senator from Kentucky ; 
but if it relates to fluorspar, before his amendment is finally 
passed upon, I wish to be briefly heard upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It bas been passed over until the 
Senator from Kentucky comes in. 

Mr. JAMES. I can state to the Senator from Illinois that 
the amendment the Senator from Kentucky intends to intro- 
duce does relate to fluorspar. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to be heard on it before the subject 
is disposed of. 

Mr. KENYON. I have here the amendment, which I think I 
will introduce in behalf of the Senator from Kentucky, and 
then the Senator from Illinois can proceed. 


Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Kentucky is now in the 


Chamber. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I shall only briefly detain 
the Senate. When the time comes to take a vote, I shall ask 
for the yeas and nays. I do not know that it will do any good 
for me to call attention to this matter, as our friends on the 
other side seem to be disposed to maintain the bill as it now 
stands, no matter what suggestions may be made. I am a little 
reminded by their position of an old lawyer in Kentucky who 
was trying a will case. He excepted to about 50 rulings of the 
court against him; and finally the court ruled once for him, and 
he excepted to that. The court said to him: “ Why, Mr. Jones, 
I decided in your favor. Why do you except to the ruling of 
the court?“ He replied: “If your honor please, simply to 
appear consistent on the record.” [Laughter.] 

It seems to me that our friends on the other side are blindly 
disposed to keep what they may call their consistency apparent 
on the record. But I desire to suggest that there are some 
facts surrounding this industry that do not obtain, as I under- 
stand, in regard to any other which is affected by this bill. 

In the first place, fluorspar is produced in Arizona, Colorado, 
Tennessee, southern Illinois, western Kentucky, and some other 
States. The United States Geological Survey and the surveys 
of Illinois and Kentucky show that the quantity in the two last- 
named States is sufficient to supply the demands of commerce 
for several decades to come. 

The yalue and use of fluorspar is comparatively of recent dis- 
covery. The American people ascertained from repeated ex- 
periments that it was exceedingly valuable for a number of 
purposes. In the first place, while it was known and has been 
known for years to be valuable as a flux in the making of iron, 
it was discovered comparatively recently that it was pecul- 
jarly valuable in the making of open-hearth practice steel. It 
was found also that it was exceedingly valuable in the manu- 
facture of glass; that it was valuable as a flux in the manu- 
facture of other metals than iron and steel; that it was valu- 
able for the making of fluoric acid; and that it was valuable 
for the purpose of making enamel for bathtubs and other 
articles. 

Our people, after having ascertained these facts, commenced 
the development of this industry; and in 1962 in Illinois and 
Kentucky alone there were 47,170 tons of fluorspar mined, and 
at that time there were 150 establishments in those two States 
alone engaged in the manufacture. 

What happened? Some enterprising Englishmen who had 
found out the value of this material went into the counties of 
Derby and Durham in England, where lead had been mined 
for centuries until the lead was exhausted. They found there 
huge piles of mineral containing fluorspar. They took a lease on 
those dump piles for a comparatively nominal royalty and com- 
menced shipping the product to this country as ballast at the 
cheap ocean freight rate of $1 per ton. When they reached our 
coast they shipped it to Pittsburgh, where they sold it for $4.85 
and $5 a ton. The result was that the people engaged in this 
business at home, who were compelled to pay $5, or approxi- 
mately so, simply to mine this article, were overwhelmed. In 
addition to that, they had to pay $2.50 freight to Pittsburgh, so 
that when it reached Pittsburgh the materinl had actually cost 
$7.50, and there they were confronted with the dump piles of 
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England selling at $4.85 and $5 per ton. The result was that 
the production of fluorspar here shrank in 1907 to 28,655 tons, 
and the 150 companies were all dissolved except, I believe, 12. 

I want to call attention now to the fact that under the 
Dingley bill there was no protection on fluorspar; but there 
was contained in that bill a section providing that “ minerals 
in a crude state not otherwise referred to” were to be ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

Under that provision the English fluorspar came into this 
country free. We were confronted with this condition of 
affairs. The industry here was doomed. In 1909 the Aldrich 
bill was passed, placing a duty of $3 a ton upon fluorspar, 
which gave the American manufacturer the advantage only of 
50 cents a ton over the foreigner. Under that bill the produc- 
tion increased. In 1909 it amounted to 50,742 tons; in 1910, to 
69,417 tons; in 1911, to 87,048 tons; in 1912, to 116,545 tons 
of the value of $769,163. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding this tariff, there were imported 
into this country in 1911, 22,588 tons, showing that the tariff 
of $3 per ton is not at all prohibitory—because nearly one- 
sixth of the article consumed was imported—but is absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of this industry. We might call 
this an infant industry. Our people have engaged in it, and 
they have expended their money in order to develop it, until 
it has become fairly remunerative, and there are nearly 2,000 
laboring men engaged in the mines in Illinois and Kentucky. 

Now the question arises, Why should we have this change? 
So far as the production at home and abroad is concerned that 
does not enter into this discussion. There is no cost of pro- 
duction abroad. The article is already produced, and the only 
cost is to shovel it up and ship it to this country and dump it 
upon our people. Therefore I say the cost of production has 
nothing to do with it. 

The second question is, What effect does this tariff duty have? 
Does it increase the price to the consumer? Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the tariff on fluorspar is a mill and a half per pound. 
It requires from 5 to 10 pounds of fluorspar to flux a ton of 
steel. In other words, it costs 74 to 15 cents a ton—so in- 
finitesimally small that it can have no effect whatever on the 
cost to the consumer. Besides, if any benefit is to be received 
from this change it will be received by the steel manufacturer, 
who is not asking it. No manufacturer of steel has asked that 
the tariff on this product should be reduced. Therefore I say 
that the only result of this legislation will be to punish the peo- 
ple who have invested their money in this enterprise, absolutely 
destroy their business, and throw 2,000 miners with remuner- 
ative wages out of employment. 

Is this done to compete with a foreign country that mines 
fluorspar? No. If it were mined in England it might be said 
there would be something proper in adjusting the tariff so as 
to allow the difference in cost of production in this country 
and that. But it is not mined there. It is simply brought here, 
as I said, and dumped down. The only result of the reduction 
of duty would be the absolute destruction of the interest of 
our people and the absolute destruction of this industry. 

Now, I can not believe that this Congress desires to do any- 
thing of that sort. But it will be said some revenue may be 
derived. How much revenue, with a duty of $1.50? You say 
you can get at any rate as much as you get now, because the 
quantity will be doubled that is shipped in. We will get 
about $60,000 revenue for the coffers of the National Govern- 
ment. We will be obtaining this paltry sum of revenue which 
at last is produced by the sale of the dump piles of the Old 
World as against our manufacturers, and to do this we will cut 
the tariff to $1.50. After our industry is destroyed the foreigner 
will inerease the cost to the amount which is now paid. 

I appeal to my friends on the other side of this Chamber: 
This is an injustice, and it is an injustice in behalf of the for- 
eigner who has not a legitimate industry. It is an injustice, be- 
cause it puts money into the hands of men who simply are tak- 
ing advantage of an old situation while it destroys us. 

I appeal to my friends on the other side to give us this duty 
of $3 a ton. I do not know whether that appeal will amount to 
anything or not. But I appeal to you not to destroy this new 
industry that has been developed by American genius and 
American workmen who have found the uses of this article and 
who have made it what it is. 

It is now upon a semisecure basis. These people are not get- 
ting rich, but they are able to make the business profitable. I 
do hope that the Senate will not see fit to vote down the amend- 
ment which I have offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that in 1912 the price of finor- 
spar imported into this country without the duty was $2.78 a 
ton. In 1912, the same year—— 
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Mr. BRADLEY. Where does the Senator find that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I find that in the statistical report of the 
United States Government. j 

Mr. BRADLEY. I find it just the other way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will read the Democratid 
handbook here, he will see that those are the figures given byi] 
the department, and the figures as to import unit of value arọ 
taken from the official figures. j) 

Mr. BRADLEY. Fluorspar sold in this country in 1912 was 
valued at about $7 a ton; to be exact, at $6.59. f 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly the point I was going to call; 
the Senator’s attention to. That is exactly true. The unit of 
the price of fluorspar produced in this country last year was 
$7.02. That was the average price for the American product. 

The imported product, less duty, was $2.78, making a differ- 
ence between the price at which the article could be bought! 
abroad and brought here, leaving the duty out, of nearly 85. 
What I wish to ask the Senator is this: Does he not thi 
where we can buy an article for $2.78 that $7 is too much t 
require the people of this country to pay for that article, an 
does he not think that there ought to be something done in 
order to reduce the domestic price? | 

Mr. BRADLEY. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
this article can be bought in this country at $2.78? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will just refer to the hand- 
book, he will see—— | 

Mr. BRADLEY. I understand that, but will the Senator 
please 1 

E: SIMMONS. I am speaking of the handbook, giving the 
values. ` 

Mr. BRADLEY. Does the Senator say it can be bought here 
for $2.78? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me read from page 91, giving the im- 
ports, the value of imports, the unit of value, and the duties. 
The Senator will see that the imports of that year were 22,664 
tons, and the value was $62,994, the average unit value 52.78. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course I can not speak for the accuracy, 
of those figures; but I have now the Government's figures and 
they are just the same. ; 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina a question, which in this case is of rather vital impor- 
tance. Are those figures the foreign price, minus freight? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are the invoice price of the goods. | 

Mr. BURTON. That would be minus freight. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the invoice price of the goods minus 
freight. i 

Mr. BURTON. That fact assumes a great deal of importance 
here—I think it has not been specially worthy of notice in most 
of the items taken up—because the freight from the place of 
origin is a very considerable item. } 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know what it is? 

Mr. BURTON, It would be at least a dollar a ton—probably, 
more. Possibly it is brought as ballast from the shipping 
point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Assume that, and still you have a difference 
between the foreign price and the domestic price of about $7.4 
That seems to me to be too much for the American people to 
pay. It is evident they are taking all the benefit of this duty 
and adding a little something to it, and that seems to me to 
be rather too much to expect the American people to pay. 

Mr. BRADLEY. If the freight of $1 is added to the invoice 
price of $2.78, then the cost here was at least $3.78, and the 
Senator was mistaken when he said it could be bought for only 
$2.78 per ton. 

Mr. President, in the first place, you not only add the freight, 
but you must add the cost of moving the fluorspar from the 
seacoast to the market at Pittsburgh. So that at last it will 
be found that the figures of the Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Simsons] are not illuminating. But suppose we admit 
that you can get it here for $2.78 a ton, then that is 22 cents 
less than the tariff of $3 a ton. If you can get it here for 
that amount of money, the tariff does not affect it, and the 
only result of the tariff has been to cheapen the article so that 
the consumer does not pay the tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that the tariff 
under the present law is $3 a ton. i 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And you add that to this duty here. That 
would make about 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is all right, but what I am saying is 
thut the tariff being $3 a ton, the article can be bought for 
only $2.78. 


— — 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I have not said the article sold in this 
country for $2.78. If there were no tariff on it then the article 
would sell in this country for $2.78 plus the freight, whatever 
that may be, and plus the profit. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The Senator is again mistaken. If the 
invoice price is $2.78, the ocean freight $1, and the freight to 
Pittsburgh, say, $1.50, the net price here would be $5.28 per ton, 
when it costs in this country to dig the ore out of the ground 
$5 a ton, exclusive of any sort of transportation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I am saying. The 
unit value of this article imported is $2.78 a ton. The freight 
is probably another dollar. That is $3.78. The producers of 
this product in your State have added that tariff of $3; and they 
have added the freight, $1; and they charge $7 for it, which 
makes the foreign import price plus the duty plus the freight. 
They have taken adyantage of it at the cost of the American 

le, 
Peir BRADLEY. Do I understand the argument of the Sen- 
ator to be that, with $1 freight added, the foreign article is 
worth $3.78? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BRADLEY. And notwithstanding that fact, it can be 
sold for $3.78 when the producer in Illinois and the producer in 
Kentucky are selling it for $7? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is mistaken. It can not be sold 
under the present law for $3.78 because it would have to pay 
a duty of $3 before it would get in, which would make the price 
$6.78. The domestic producer, therefore, takes advantage of 
the $3 tariff and of the whole of the $1 freight, if the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burron] is correct about the amount, and 
charges them to the American people upon every ton they buy 
in this country. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Suppose that be true; that it is $6.78 a ton 
net after the tariff is paid, and yet the figures here show that 
the home product sells for only $6.59, and it costs $5 to mine it. 
The other is already mined and is brought here and dumped 
down on our people, and who have the advantage of only 19 
cents a ton. 

Whenever you repeal one dollar and a half of this tariff and 
allow this foreign article to come in here, the net price would be 
$5.28, and you would close every fluorspar mine in the United 
States, and that is the end of it. There is one thing certain, no 
one will ever come to this country to buy fluorspar piles, because 
there will be none here to buy, for we will never be able to take 
it out of the ground if this policy is to be carried out. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I can not add very much to 
the concise statement made by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Bravery], but there is an entire community of interests between 
us, and as a celebrated Democratic authority stated at one 
time the tariff was a local question. I add some further com- 
ment. The view taken in that way stated it in a somewhat 
narrow but a very practical manner. The country is a combina- 
tion of local and occasionally selfish interests, and that is what 
commerce is sometimes. But we are trying to maintain all 
those local interests for the purpose of promoting the general 
welfare of the whole. 

I am not oversanguine of making any impression on my 
Democratic brethren, Mr. President, but “ hope springs eternal 
in the human breast,” and I return to the onslaught repeatedly. 
I do not know whether it is that alone or whether, as trial 
lawyers say, we are perfecting our record in order to go up on 
it some time. At least, if economically our brethren are right, 
then we have been everlastingly, eternally, and economically 
wrong, and the question had just as well be appealed and heard 
by some court of competent authority in order to find out if 
possible whether it can ever be settled. I am not oversanguine 
as to having any permanent settlement made in this Chamber 
by the passage or defeat of this bill. 

With this one item. however, and that seemingly insignificant, 
Mr. President, there is tied up the employment or idleness of 
some hundreds of men in a State which temporarily I have the 
honor to represent. It is a part of this country that did not 
develop very rapidly in the early times. A considerable mineral 
value has been discovered in that part of the country. Some 
of the largest soft-coal mines in the world are found in that 
end of the State. In portions of southern Illinois there is a 
very large tonnage of soft coal mined. The veins run from 
12 to 14 feet. With that development men began to examine 
other resources of that country. As far back as 1842, long 
before anyone dreamed of its having a commercial value, fiuor- 
spar was taken out and carried away as a curiosity because of 
its attractive coloring. 

It is always found blended with a greater or less percentage 
of lead aud sometimes other related products. Occasionally 
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there is zinc, but generally the galena blend is the strongest 
of any other known mineral. In the early times of this mining 
question there was an opinion that it was an indication of 
lead. In the northwestern part of Illinois and in the south- 
western part of Wisconsin the development of lead has been 
very profitable to those working that mineral. When it was 
found down in the fluorspar country it was supposed that lead 
deposits in profitable quantities could be developed. In the first 
instance, back in 1842, it was prospected solely for lead. It 
was not until along in 1862, some 20 years after, that it was 
discovered that fluorspar had a commercial value. Later it was 
worked in small quantities. 

Something has been said here of prices. In this Democratic 
handbook I have made such investigation as I have been able, 
coupled with other information I have on the subject. The unit 
value here of the importation fixes $2.78 as the correct figure. 
The unit value is the invoice value abroad, free on board the 
vehicle of commerce. That invoice value is either on a car 
ready for transportation to the seaboard in Derbyshire or in 
points in England where it is found. It is quoted on board the 
vessel. I can not be entirely accurate as to saying which it is, but 
it is free on board at either the sea point or at the point where 
it is delivered to the car in the interior of the island, as stated. 

The lead mines of England have been worked for centuries. 
They are like the stannary districts where the tin mines were 
in existence at the time Caesar crossed the channel and invaded 
England. Almost from that time the lead mines of England 
haye been worked. The bullets that were molded in the 
ancient wars of England were taken from the very mines out 
of which those tailings come to-day to sell at Pittsburgh in 
competition with this product from the Ohio River. 

The fluorspar has lately acquired industrial significance. In 
former years its use was largely confined to enameling, watch 
dials, for chemical purposes in refining antimony and lead, and 
making hydrofluoric acid; in later years to the production of 
aluminum, and it is also used in the manufacture of sanitary 
wares, aS a bond in manufacturing emery wheels in making 
opalescent glass, and in making electrodes for flaming are 
lights, increasing the illuminating power and decreasing the 
current. More recently it is used extensively in open-hearth 
steel furnaces, It is estimated that about 80 per cent of the 
American production is consumed in such furnaces in the United 
States. With the increasing use of steel the demand for fiuor- 
spar is constantly enlarging. Fluorspar is used as a flux in 
steel manufacture. Competent authority from the laboratory 
and furnace says it reduces the sulphur and phosphorus and in- 
creases the tensile strength of the steel. It saves more iron 
than any other flux. 

There is a wider field of distribution, I apprehend, than the 
authors of this paragraph had anticipated in this article. It is 
distributed in the United States in the Appalachian areas from 
Maine to Virginia. In the Mississippi Valley the important 
producing districts are in Kentucky and Illinois, which lead 
all other portions of the Union. At Jamestown, Colo., in Arizona, 
and New Mexico, near Deming, of the West and Southwest 
produce considerable quantities. Tennessee produces some. 
Western Kentucky is second only in production. The deposits 
lie along the Ohio River. In Illinois Hardin and Pope Counties 
lead in the production. 

A remarkable development of this product has been made in 
very recent years. In 1883 the first available statistics on 
fluorspar show there were 4,000 short tons, valued at $20,000, 
produced in the United States. In 1911 there were 87,048 short 
tons, valued at $611,447. In 1911 Kentucky reported a total 
sales of 12,403 short tons, valued at $96,574. From Illinois the 
same year there were 68,817 tons, valued at $481,635. This 
includes gravel spar, lump spar, and ground spar in both dis- 
tricts. Colorado, New Mexico, and New Hampshire produced 
5,828 tons, at an aggregate value of $33,238. In foreign coun- 
tries it was distributed for 1910—the last available statistics— 
as follows: 


r . ⁵—— PTGS a OE 8, 264 
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This is a total production abroad of 97,039 tons. The Senate 
handbook estimate is 40,000 tons of imports for 1913 and 1914. 
as against 22,664 tons imported in 1912 and 16,561 tons in 1910. 
This estimate shows our friends expect fluorspar imports to be 
doubled on a 50 per cent reduction. The largest production area 
in western Kentucky and southeastern Illinois furnishes under 
present conditions a large part of the domestic supply. England 
is our chief competitor. It is there derived, as stated, from 
waste dumps and tailings in the lead districts. Since 1903 there 
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has been a steadily increasing production from this source. 
Nearly 62 per cent of the entire British output was exported 
to the United States in 1910. Only small quantities were ex- 
ported from England to continental Europe and Canada, esti- 
mated at from 17 to 25 per cent of the total production. Opin- 
ions on the quantity available in England differ. Some author- 
ities there say that more than 90 per cent of the gravel spar is 
obtained from lead-mine dumps. Competent authority in that 
conntry says the supply is practically inexhaustible. Other 
authorities contradict this. It is preduced there at a very low 
labor cost, and as it comes from waste dumps, its total produc- 
tion cost is low. It is carried as ballast in freight boats and is a 
highly competitive product with our domestic article. It com- 
petes as far west as Pittsburgh and extends southward in its 
entry to Birmingham, Ala. The latter is comparatively small, 
being confined to 89 tons for the port of New Orleans. The im- 
ports of this article are the largest at Philadelphia, being 21,129 
tons; at Boston, 901 tons; New York, 391 tons; Baltimore, 78 
tons; San Francisco, 50 tons, for 1912. The importations have 
fallen off since 1910. The total for the year ending June 30, 
1912, being 22.588 tons. 

The low ocean freights and low production cost in England 
make it a profitable article of export. Before 1909 fluorspar was 
free listed. Under the present law it is dutiable at $3 per ton. 

The importations of this article have decreased since 1910, 
reaching 42,000 short tons in that year and falling to 32,764 
tons in 1911. For 1912 there were 22,588 tons, and for the first 
nine months of the fiscal year 1912-13, 17,387 tons. It is sig- 
nificant that the importation of this article has decreased since 
the act of 1909 placing a $3 per ton duty on it. It is important 
to note that the average valuation of the imports per ton in 
1909 was $3.78; in 1910, $3.18; in 1911, $2.46. 

If, with this duty to equalize the production cost, the for- 
eign product is still able to be competitive, the domestic prod- 
uct will meet destructive competition when it suffers the 50 
per cent reduction made in this bill. An authority on this 
subject writing in 1905, prior to the imposition of the $3 a ton 
duty, says: 

Importers have now a slight advantage in the Pittsburgh market on 
this grade of ore. The American producers’ only competitors are the 
importers, and competition with them is mainly a matter of trans- 
portation costs. 

The fluorspar imported from England is derived from waste dumps 
and is obtained at very little expense. A few years ago this did not 
exceed a cost of $2.31 per ton at Liverpool. As the material was gen- 
erally carried as ballast, the freight rate to American ports was very 
low, and even with the addition of railroad freight and the tariff was 
able to compete with the American product at eastern points. Many 
fluorspar mines in South Durham and Derbyshire were idle and the 

roduction was only about half that of 1910. Few orders from the 
Inited States were ot Shot The — mining in the United States must 
be carried on very efficiently under these circumstances in order to pay. 

Considerable labor is required to put the spar in merchant- 
able form. Birmingham, with its increasing industry, is using 
considerable of this product. The last reports available show 
that steel centers are taking a steadily increasing quantity. 
Many of the smaller companies, even with this increasing mar- 
ket, were idle in the IIlinois-Kentucky district last year. The 
development of the mines and transportation facilities can be 
had only if the American market is kept intact. Fluorspar 
runs in veins. It is not merely a general rock deposit. It is 
mined as many metals are. Shafts must be sunk, tunnels driven, 
and the veins worked. They run in thickness from a few inches 
to 22 feet. The operation, sorting, and screening of the spar 
requires expensive machinery especially designed for that purpose 
for its economical production. The Kentucky area has declined 
until lately as compared with other points in this country. 

This is attributed by those familiar with conditions to failure 
to appreciate the highly profitable, useful character of the spar, 
and that lead and zine are usually by-products only; lack of 
competent engineering devices, lack of sufficient capital, and fail- 
ure to provide adequate time for proper development; want of 
skilled miners and steady employment. With these latter con- 
ditions are combined the lack of good wagon roads at some pro- 
ducing points and other transportation facilities. The competi- 
tive import has helped hinder development until 1909 and 1910, 
Prior to 1909 its import value was 51.32 higher per ton than it 
was in 1911 after it was made dutiable. The imported article 
can be purchased advantageously, even under present conditions 
at any Atlantic port of entry. In the free-trade period of fluor- 
spar the average cost to the consumer, including the $3 per ton 
duty, exclusive of freight, was $6.18 as compared with $5.43 for 
the domestic article. 

It is evident that the future of this product in the United 
States depends upon the retention of the domestic market. The 
industry is not fully developed. It will be only under present 
conditions. If foreign fluorspar crowds the market in the east- 
ern steel-producing centers, the Kentucky-Illinois developments 


will ultimately cease. British freight beats carrying the ex- 
tracted fluorspar from the tailings and mine dumps of England 
will take the market of the eastern United States. The method 
of through freights from foreign shipping points to Pittsburgh 
and other interior steel centers facilitates the loss of American 
markets in this article. The railway freight from the Atlantic 
ports to Pittsburgh or other steel manufacturing points, figured 
in the through foreign rate, is so low as to be dangerous to the 
domestic article. When the freight rates in the United States 
from the fluorspar mines to the markets it must seek are put 
alongside of the combined ocean and railway rates to the United 
States, a material advantage to the foreign exporter is apparent 
in addition to the 50 per cent reduction in this bill. Whatever 
form it may assume, whether it be the commoner forms of 
earthenware made in Liverpool, Ohio, or made in northwestern 
Illinois, or other manufactured merchandise put on the market, 
are in the last analysis from 60 to 90 per cent labor cost, even 
if you take all the overhead charges of putting it on the mar- 
ket, cost of maintenance, and allow a liberal estimate for divi- 
dends on the amount of capital invested in the enterprise. 

Fluorspar is in the same condition. It is a natural product. 
It is not earth that is shoveled up as is gypsum on the coasts of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but it runs in veins. It has 
a side wall and an underlying or foot wall. In the Rosiclare 
mine there is a shaft more than 300 feet deep with tunneling 
leading out from it following the veins through the various 
dips and directions they take. It requires skill for miners to 
work this article. It requires a special form of plant. The 
Rosiclare mine is the most complete of these enterprises in this 
country. It has a specially devised plant and machinery. 

The men who do the work connected with this machinery are 
well paid. They are paid on an American standard of wages, 
as has already been stated. By the time it reaches the open- 
hearth furnaces in the city of Pittsburgh, at the price quoted 
of $7.02 a ton as a commercial article, it is fair to say that 
more than eighty cents out of every dollar on that ton is Amer- 
ican labor down on the Ohio River that produces it. It is not 
profitable unless we have the market. 

It means, as the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BrapLey] has 
said, the death knell of this industry in Kentucky and Illinois. 
It is perfectly evident from the authorities I have consulted— 
and I have read both sides of the question—that the future of 
this production in the United States depends upon the retention 
of the domestic market for the present producers of this article. 

The industry has not been fully developed in this country. 
There is some in Tennessee awaiting development and a small 
outcropping in Arizona that nobody has developed so as to see 
whether it is sufficient to be profitable or not. There is a 
great deal of it undoubtedly yet in the State of Colorado; but 
a single plant at Pueblo, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., is now 
taking all that can be produced there and near Deming, N. Mex. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. BURTON. Can the Senator give what that freight rate is? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can not give it. 

Mr. BURTON. I was rather curious to know just what is 
the rate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not that freight rate. I wrote for 
it, and even telegraphed for it, but I have not been able to 
obtain it. If, however, the ocean freight on similar products 
is taken, I can generalize now without giving you the figures. 
It is a condition similar to that stated by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] a few days ago when the discussion of 
another product raised the same question. 

If the ocean freight be deducted from the joint ocean and 
rail rate from Liverpool to Pittsburgh, the rail rate from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh is lower than a domestic shipment be- 
tween the latter points. 

So there is competition in the matter of freight rates which 
we have to meet in addition to this destructive cut made in 
this bill of 50 per cent. These considerations taken together 
simply spell out the destruction of this industry. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I am somewhat familiar with 
the fluorspar situation. Practically all the spar produced in 
Kentucky is mined in the county in which I live. I think my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], 
was mistaken when he said that it cost $5 a ton to mine it. I 
think the fact is that it costs about $2.50 a ton to mine it. The 
spar mines—— 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to his colleague? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield. 
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Mr. BRADLEY. I obtained my information from gentlemen 
engaged in the business in the Senator's county. I think Mr. 
Nunn was one of them. 

Mr. JAMES. I think the Senator has confused the statement 
of Mr. Nunn as to the cost of production with his statement as 
to the cost of putting fhe product upon the railroad, because the 
mines are some 9 or 10 miles in the country, and it costs from 
$1.25 to $1.50 a ton to bring the supply from the country to the 
railroad track. The miners in my county are paid from $1.75 
to $2 a day. The total number of people engaged in this work 
in the whole country is about 700. The best friends I have in 
the world are the men who own those spar mines, and if I 
were disposed to act like one of those gentlemen who want to 
place the products of everyone else on the free list and to have 
a tax placed on his own, I would be opposed to the reduction of 
this rate from $3 to $1.50 per ton. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator please advise us why a 
duty of 50 per cent is desirable on fluorspar, when 5 per cent 
on pumice stone and 10 per cent on gypsum are regarded as 
sufficient? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas can 
not deflect my argument to wool grease or dextrine or some of 
those small things about which he has been arguing heretofore. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me, I was not 
trying to deflect it upon wool grease or dextrine, but upon 
gypsum and pumice stone. 

Mr. JAMES. I will tell the Senator why this rate is placed 
at 50 per cent. It is placed at that rate solely to produce rey- 
enue. The Senator has heard the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BrapLey] say that it was not a protective duty. I am not 
in favor of a duty in this bill upon a product of my home county 
or anywhere else for the purpose of protection. I believe the 
taxing power can only be properly used for the purpose of 
obtaining revenue sufficient to run the Government. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Would not a duty above 5 per cent produce 
more revenue on pumice stone than a duty of 5 per cent? 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, Mr. President, the pumice-stone matter was 
argued out. The Senator took up about three hours on that 
proposition yesterday, and I thought he was properly enlight- 
ened, but if he will permit me, I merely want briefly to discuss 
the question that is now before the Senate. The duty on 
pumice stone has already been settled. 

Originally the rate placed on this commodity by the House of 
Representatives in the Payne bill in 1909 was a dollar and a 
half a ton. That is all the producers thought they wanted 
then, and that is all which was thought necessary for the pur- 
pose of making competition between the home producer and the 
importer. That rate came to the Senate and was increased to 
$3 per ton. The House of Representatives, framing a Demo- 
cratic tariff bill for the purpose of obtaining revenue without 
the purpose or intent or desire of protecting anybody, thought 
that a tariff rate of one dollar and a half on this article would 
produce revenue and at the same time afford fair competition 
between the importer and the American producer. 

It is true, as the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] 
has said, that a great deal of this spar in England is in old 
heaps, where in former days, as they were engaged in other min- 
ing and did not know of its value or its use, it was thrown ont, 
and it is gathered up there now, perhaps, at a price of a dollar 
a ton, is screened, and then brought over here. The truth is 
that the spar-mine operators in Kentucky, in my home county, 
and in the counties of Illinois started this industry not under a 
protective tariff; they had no tariff at all, but had to meet the 
competition of the world, and they did meet it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the junior Senator from 
Kentucky yield to his colleague? ` 

Mr. BRADLEY. I should like to ask my colleague a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JAMES. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Was there any competition with the world 
at the time our people commenced this industry? 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, well, as to the discovery of the use of 
fluorspar—— 

Mr. BRADLEY. Has not that competition grown up since 
we started the development of this enterprise and since we dis- 
covered the many new uses and value of fluorspar? 

Mr. JAMES. Of course, none of it was imported here until 
its use was discovered; which has been within the last few 
years. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Then, I will ask the Senator if it was ever 
valuable until its use was discovered? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly not. Of course, it could not have 
been valuable until its use was discovered; but I can say that 
in Kentucky, when fluorspar was first discovered, they used 
to go and take it right off the top of the earth; and there are 
many places there now where it can be found. Hundreds and 
hundreds of wagons loaded with fluorspar have been brought 
into the town in which I live, for which they did not have to 
go into the earth to mine it, but now they do have to mine far 
into the earth to obtain it. 

As I was proceeding to say, the original rate upon fluorspar 
was $3 per ton, which was an ad valorem of 107.94 per cent. This 
rate is reduced to 50 per cent ad yalorem, and therefore makes 
the rate $1.50 per ton. The peculiar conditions in England were 
the reasons urged for the tariff rate. Now, the House of 
Representatives have reduced this rate to $1.50 a ton, and the 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee of the Senate 
concur in their finding. We reckon that it will produce revenue 
to the extent of $60,000 annually. 

It is almost a question of freight rates. In the part of the 
country in which I live, western Kentucky, the railroads have 
discriminated against the spar shippers. They give a fairer 
and a better rate to the spar shippers right across the Ohio 
River at Roseclare. They did that to such an extent that the 
owners of the spar mines in my own county appealed to me to 
appear before the Interstate Commerce Commission in their 

ehalf. 

The spar business in western Kentucky, in my judgment, will 
go on under this bill. One dollar and a half will make a fairly 
competitive rate for them and will produce revenue for the 
Government. 

My colleague, Senator Bnabrxx, proceeded in his usual good- 
natured and eloquent way to implore us to restore the rate of 
107.94 per cent, His eloquence was most touching, and I thought 
that it was having considerable effect upon this side, until the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] rose and started to speak, 
and the longer the Senator from Illinois spoke the more thor- 
oughly he became convinced of the hopelessness of the case, and 
at last he defied us and told us that he hoped for no relief at all. 

In this bill as reported by the Finance Committee we leave a 
50 per cent duty, while reducing the rate fifty-seven and some 
odd per cent. The spar mines in my county can live under it, 
and if they can not they are not entitled to survive. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I understand my distin- 
guished colleague to say that the cost of mining fluorspar in his 
county and putting it on the train is about $5 a ton. I will not 
take the time to discuss the difference between that statement 
and the statement which I made, that the labor cost is about $5 
in getting it ready for the market. 

The Senator says that with a duty of $1.50 a ton the spar 
mines in his county can live. Let us see how they can live. 
It costs $5 a ton to put this spar on the train; the freight rate 
to Pittsburgh is $2.50, so that, when it reaches Pittsburgh, it 
has cost $7.50. According to the statement of the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee, the fluorspar in the Old 
World is valued at $2.78 per ton in the invoice. It costs a 
dollar a ton to bring it to this country. That makes $3.78. 
Let us say that it costs—put it as high as you please—a dollar 
a ton to take it from the coast to Pittsburgh. That will make 
a total of $4.78; and when the fluorspar from the county of my 
distinguished colleague reaches the Pittsburgh market, costing 
$7.50, it is confronted with spar delivered there at $4.78, with 
proposed rate of $1.50, making $6.28. I should like to know how 
the fluorspar industry in his county can live under these cir- 
cumstances? Mr. Nunn says it can not. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, my colleague entirely misunder- 
stood what I said. The Senator himself stated that it cost 
$5 a ton to mine fluorspar in Kentucky. I said that in my 
judgment, that was an error; that it did not cost exceeding 
$2.50. He then replied that some gentleman in my home town 
had given him that information, and I said that, perhaps, he 
had confused the cost of mining with the cost of hauling it 
from the mine, 7 or 8 or 9 miles in the country, to the railroad 
station. Now, I will read from the brief filed by Mr. Nunn, 
who appeared for these people. He states: 

In other sections of Illincis and Kentucky the hauls are made by 
wagon from the mines to the nearest railway station at a cost varying 
from $1.25 to $2 per ton. 

I notice that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] did 
not give the cost of mining spar. They speak of the competi- 
tion which at a certain rate of duty will destroy them, but, 
singularly enough, they do not tell us how much it costs to mine 
it. Two dollars and a half a ton, in my judgment, is all that 
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it costs to mine fluorspar, and $1.25 or $2 a ton to bring it to the 
market. Mr. Nunn himself further states in this brief, that 
under the tariff rate of $3, if they could receive, approximately, 
$6 per ton at the Pittsburgh field, they would be satisfied. 

Say that the import price is $3 a ton and that $1.50 is the 
tariff rate. That makes $4.50. ‘The freight rate is at least 
$1.50 from England to Pittsburgh, Pa. That makes $6. The 
statement that I made is this—and I notice it has not been re- 
futed—that these fluorspar mines in my own State never did 
close up. The Senator from Illinois is mistaken. The fluorspar 
mines owned by Blue & Nunn, practically all of them in Ken- 
tucky, were operated all the time, and were operating when 
they came here to appeal to Congress to give them this rate 
of tariff. They only asked for $1.50 a ton, but the Senate was 
overgenerous with them and made the rate $3 per ton. Now, 
the House merely put that rate back to $1.50, not for the purpose 
of protection, but for the purpose of revenue, and that alone. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to his colleague? 

Mr. JAMES. I do. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I desire to correct my colleague in his state- 
ment as to nobody asking for $3 a ton duty, but only a dollar 
and a half. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator misunderstood me. I stated that 
in the House they asked for a duty of a dollar and a half a ton. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Oh! 

Mr. JAMES. At the time the Payne bill was framed and 
passed the House they got exactly what they wanted. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I wish to say in that connection that I re- 
ceived quite a number of communications and talked to quite a 
number of people who were interested in the bill of 1909 who 
insisted that the amount fixed by the House was too small, and 
that they should have $3 a ton, and that $3 a ton was given to 
them by reason of an effort that I made in the Senate. 

Mr. JAMES. That is true. I admit the statement of the 
Senator that it was through his influence that this rate was 
written into the law. I know that they appealed to the Senator 
and they petitioned him, and that they petitioned and appealed 
to me. If there is one class above another in all Kentucky for 
whom I have a genuine affection it is these men who own the 
spar mines. I grew up with them; I was a schoolboy with 
them. But I say this rate is a just rate, and their mines will 
not have to go out of business. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I dislike to differ from my 
friends the Senators from Kentucky and the Senator from Nli- 
nois. If this bill were framed upon a different principle I might 
not take the view which I now take, which is that if the pro- 
posed legislation is to be consistent, if the pending bill is to be 
fair and equal to all commodities and all localities, there should 
be no duty on fluorspar. 

It will be noticed that the proposition of the bill is for a duty 
of $1.50 a ton, which is 54 per cent on the inyoice price. As 
regards the quantity used, it is for the most part utilized in the 
manufacture of open-hearth steel. 

Let us notice now some other duties on articles of similar use. 
Tron ore is on the free list, although there has existed a duty 
for scores of years. Probably my own city and my own county 
are more interested in that commodity than any other portion 
of the United States; but I want to say that the owners of the 
jron-ore mines have acquiesced in the removal of that duty, or 
at least the most of them have. Coal is free from duty. Coke 
is free from duty. So are scrap iron, scrap steel, pig iron, and 
ferromanganese. Not even the most finished watch has a duty 
of more than 30 per cent, and yet on this article of fluorspar a 
duty of 54 per cent is levied. Where is the justice in that? 
How does that compare with the rest? 

But it is said that it is for revenue that the duty is levied. 
Mr. President, I do not think there could be a more conclusive 
argument that revenue duties should be levied only on non- 
competing products than this item. The moment you levy du- 
ties on competing products you throw the door wide open for 
discrimination and unfairness to different portions of the coun- 
try—most unconscious discrimination, no doubt. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. Do I understand the Senator now to be oppos- 
ing the rate of $1.50 a ton? 

Mr. BURTON. I say if this bill is consistent, if the pro- 
posed legislation is consistent, if this item is squared with 
other items in the bill, there ought to be no duty. 

Mr. JAMES. I merely desire to direct the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that he voted for a duty of $3 a ton four 
years ago when the Payne-Aldrich bill was under consideration. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I do not know how I voted. 
If I had noticed this item four years ago, I certainly should 
have criticized it, just as I did tungsten and a number of 
other items of that nature. I voted for the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
There is no doubt of that; but I do not recall this item. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator voted for the bill, and it was up 
before the conference, too, and the Senator made no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Kentucky can not in any 
way prevent me from arguing as to what is a proper principle 
by saying: “Oh, you did something four years ago that is 
inconsistent with what you are doing now.” If this rate of $3 
was in the Payne-Aldrich law, and it is there, it was one of the 
worst blemishes on the bill. 

I was just saying that, most unconsciously, those who frame 
tariff bills, where they levy duties for revenue on competing 
articles, some of which are produced at home and some abroad, 
exercise partiality for their own locality. Here is fluorspar, 
an article competing with the foreign product. There is wool; 
there is iron ore; there is sugar—all in the same category. If 
you are levying duties for revenue, why do you put a duty of 
54 per cent on fluorspar, the product of Kentucky and Illinois, 
and remove every dollar of duty from wool? Could you not get a 
far greater revenue from levying dutieson wool? Further, fiuor- 
spar is a product of only Kentucky and Illinois, while there is 
not a single State in the Union on whose hills sheep may not 
be found. If you are after revenue, why do you not pursue 
the course that we have been pursuing these 16 years and 
continue the duty upon sugar? Why do you with ruthless hand 
take off all these duties and leave 54 per cent—about the high- 
est duty in the whole bill—on fluorspar, a raw material? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think there was a higher duty on dextrine. 

Mr. BURTON. Possibly there was. This is the highest one 
I have noticed. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] yesterday said he 
thought gypsum ought to be on the free list. I was very much 
pleased with the remark of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], in treating of gypsum, when he said that if there 
were a great supply up there in Nova Scotia that you could 
pile right on board the boat—perhaps he did not use so in- 
elegant an expression as that, but he meant a supply that was 
very near the coast—it was a dispensation of Providence that 
our people should get it so cheaply, and they ought to allow 
it to come in free. If fluorspar abounds in the dump heaps of 
Durham and Derbyshire, why should we not regard that as a 
dispensation of Providence, and admit it entirely free? 

The freight rate is a considerable protection to the domestic 
product. The ocean freight from the port on the other side, 
where it is invoiced at $2.78 could not be less than $1. At any 
rate, it would not be so low as that except for the fact that 
heavier freights go eastward, and they can carry westward 
loads of large bulk at a cheaper price, and this article might 
perhaps be carried as ballast. But it is evident that there is a 
joint or combination rate, steamship and railroad, to Pittsburgh. 
The railroad rate from Baltimore or Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, I take it, would be $2 or $2.50, and the total separate 
rates, $3 to $3.50. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] 
can tell more about that than I can. What would be the 
rate from Baltimore or New York or Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think the rate from Baltimore or Philadel- 
phia or New York to Pittsburgh would not be less than $2.50 a 
ton; but I have no doubt that there is a through combination 
rate that would make it very much lower. 

Mr. BURTON. I want to say to the Senators who have 
argued so earnestly on behalf of this article that if they really 
want to gain an advantage for their product, the best way for 
them’ to do is to advocate the abolition of these combination 
rates, both on imports and on exports, Suppose it did cost but 
$2.78 at the seaboard in Great Britain, after having been 
shipped from Derby or from Durham. If the freight tariffs 
were fixed in the same manner that they are in this country, 
the freight rate would make it cost per ton at least $6.28 at 
Pittsburgh. Then, again, there is a very large area near the 
localities where this fluorspar is mired in which the demand 
will increase, because the center of iron and steel production is 
going westward. This area belongs to the domestic producers 
without duties. 

In looking over the hearings, and noting the questions which 
were asked by the Democratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, it seemed to me they were very decided] 
unfriendly to any duty on fluorspar; and it seems to me the 
were right in manifesting that unfriendliness, because this duty 
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of $1.50 is entirely inconsistent with the rest of the bill. It is 
altogether out of keeping with the other rates which are fixed. 

Mr. STONE, Mr. President, before the Senator sits down I 
should like to ascertain definitely whether he favors putting 
fluorspar on the free list? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, if you are going to pass this 
bill, if you are going to have the rates in it as they are fixed 
here, I should favor placing it on the free list. I very likely 
shall introduce no amendment, because it would be useless; but, 
as I have just said, it is quite out of keeping with other items 
in the bill. 

Mr. STONE. Aside from whether we pass the bill or not, 
but confining himself to the merits of the single matter of 
fluorspar, would the Senator favor putting fluorspar on the 
free list in any bill? 

Mr. BURTON. That is an academic question. It can not 
be answered by “yes” or “no.” It would depend upon the 
general policy you are adopting. If there were a policy of pro- 
tective duties, there would be grounds for imposing some duty 
upon it, although its bulk is such that there is a very good pro- 
tection resulting from freight rates. 

Mr. STONE. The senior Senator from Kentucky Mr. BRAD- 
LEY] favors a duty of $3 a ton on fluorspar. The senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who is entitled to enter without 
challenge the sanctum sanctorum of Republican councils, thinks 
it ought to be on the free list. There is a house woefully 
divided against itself; and you know the old and true adage 
that such a house rarely stands. 

Mr. BURTON. Evidently you are afraid it will stand, be- 
cause on the other side there is no such thing as individual 
judgment, no such thing as independence, but instead the solid 
array of Members bound by a caucus, where each man assigns 
his mentality, his judgment, to the caucus and votes accord- 
ingly. I do not think I need apologize because I differ some- 
what from some of my colleagues on a tariff schedule. I have 
differed in this respect, and I am ready to differ again. I think 
that is the right principle, the one that should prevail in repre- 
sentative government, and which should prevail especially in 
this Senate, where each Senator has his own responsibility, and 
should not turn that responsibility over to a binding caucus. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, to surrender one’s “ indi- 
viduality ”—that is to say, one’s opinion concerning an import 
duty here and there—to a caiicus of one’s party seems to be a 
mighty reprehensible thing; but to surrender one’s “ individu- 
ality” to a chairman of a Finance Committee—an ex-Senator 
from Rhode Island—seems to be a thing not reprehensible. 
With the exception of a very few Members on that side, and 
the so-called “ Progressives,” they voted with one voice against 
every amendment opposed by the late Senator from Rhode 
Island and for every amendment advocated by him. 

That has nothing to do with this particular matter. I have 
a good deal of sympathy with some things that have just been 
said by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. Here is a prod- 
uct of very great value and very great importance in the manu- 
facture of metals. The Englishman who is manufacturing these 
metals in competition with the American who is doing the same 
thing gets it at two dollars and seventy-odd cents per ton, 
whereas the price in America is $7.02 per ton. In other words, 
the American manufacturer who uses this article in the various 
processes of metal manufacturing is at a disadvantage of about 
four dollars and a quarter per ton in his use of the product. 
This duty is a singular instance of the unfairness and vicious- 
ness of a protective duty. . 

I want to show how the American price was reached by tariff 
process, and here it is: The invoice price of the foreign product 
f. o. b. is $2.78 per ton. The duty is $3 per ton. The freight, 
even in ballast, is $1 per ton. All these, footed up, come to 
$6.78. If the foreigner made 10 per cent profit, 67 cents is to 
be added to that. That makes a total of $7.45 per ton laid 
down in our port of entry on the seaboard. Nothing at all is 
added in this calculation for freight to the interior. The do- 
mestic producer simply fixed his price at $7.02 so as to fall 
under any possibility of the foreign producer bringing the stuff 
over and selling it at a profit wherever freight rates were equal 
or even 43 cents per ton less for the foreigner than for him; 
and as far as his calculation was correct he probably succeeded. 
He succeeded very largely, because it is shown that we imported 
only 22,500 tons, in round numbers, and we produced 87,000 tons 
plus, in round numbers. That is, four times as much. 

If we now reduce the duty to $1.50 per ton, the figures will 
read thus: For the foreigner, $2.78, invoice price, f. o. b.; $1.50 
duty; $1 freight; total, $5.28; 10 per cent profit, 52 cents; total, 
$5.80. So that even if the senior Senator from Kentucky was 
correct in saying that it costs about $4.85 to $5 per ton to mine 


it—and the junior Senator from Kentucky says that he is just 
about 50 per cent wrong in that, and that it costs only about 
$2.50—there is still an advantage in cost of production in favor 
of the domestic producer of 80 cents per ton, or if we allow the 
home producer 10 per cent profit, making a total cost for him 
at the mine, plus the profit, $5.50, then an advantage of 30 cents 
per ton, withont counting the freight rates either way. 

This is the calculation of the cost of the foreign product plus 
the profit at the port of New York, or at any other port of entry, 
whence it has to be sent to Pittsburgh or other places where 
it is used in these various processes of metal manufacture, and 
the calculation of the cost of mining plus the same profit at the 
mine in the United States. So there is an advantage in the 
cost price at the mine, even if it costs $5 per ton to mine it, 
of 30 cents over the cost price of the foreign product at the 
port of entry, $ 

If the junior Senator from Kentucky be correct and the min- 
ing cost in Kentucky be $2.50 per ton, then the American pro- 
ducer has an adyantage by force of the tariff of $2.80 per ton. 

They struggle for the interior against one another, even with 
a duty of $1.50 a ton, possessing an advantage of 30 cents a 
ton, even on the contention as to cost made by the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. If there be any disadvantage to the 
American mine owner, it is one growing out of freight rates. 
In that case his remedy is to be sought before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and not here. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I want to see if I can get 
the estimate of cost, as between my colleague and myself, in 
some sort of shape. I understand my colleague to say that 
the cost of mining fluorspar is $2.50 a ton. The cost of trans- 
porting it by wagon to certain points down there is $2 a ton. 
That makes $4.50. The freight rate to Pittsburgh is $2.50. 
That makes $7. Now, turning to the other side, I understand 
the chairman of the committee to say $2.78 is the invoice price. 
The ocean freight rate is $1, making $3.78; and the rail rate to 
Pittsburgh is about $1, making $4.78, 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Kentucky will allow me 
to interrupt him, there must be a combination rate between the 
ocean carrier and the railway domestic carrier. It certainly 
would not be less than $2 from the Atlantic seaboard in our 
country to Pittsburgh. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Then let us take that estimate, which 
makes $5.78. 
Mr. BURTON. I will say to the Senator from Kentucky 


that I do not wish to be misunderstood. It is probable that 
there is a combination ocean-and-rail rate, which is less than 
the aggregate of the total. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is my idea. 

Mr. SHERMAN. A joint rate. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That would give the foreign product the 
advantage of from $1.22 to nearly $2 over the home product. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] undertakes to mix up 
fluorspar with wool. I think his mind runs principally on wool 
as being a product that should be protected. In other words, the 
wool has been pulled over his eyes. There is just about as much 
resemblance between fluorspar and wool as there is between a 
cross-cut saw and a pump handle. [Laughter.] Wool is not 
piled up on some foreign shore where it has been for 100 years 
and can be shipped into this country without any cost of pro- 
duction. Fluorspar is piled up where it can be shipped into 
this country without any cost of production. It seems to me 
the illustration of the Senator from Ohio is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. 

Another thing: As my distinguished colleague says, I can not 
for the life of me understand why when the present law passed 
in 1909 with a $3 rate of tariff on fluorspar there was no word 
of protest from the Senator from Ohio, either when the bill 
came up for its passage or when the item came before the 
Senate, whereas now he comes before the Senate with the state- 
ment that even $1.50 duty is too much, and undertakes to twit 
the other side because they do not make it free. Here are 700 
or 800 men employed in Kentucky alone whose wages depend 
upon this business, at an average of $1.75 to $2, I believe my 
colleague states, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Nunn says $2.50. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Two dollars and a half, which makes it 
still more important. 

I will say that I have been a very modest Member of this 
body. There has been a great deal of talking done since this 
special session commenced, and I have not said anything until 
to-day, and I think this is my day to shine. [Laughter.] I 
want to have some sort of chance, and I am not prepared for 
this sudden departure on the part of the distinguished Senator 
from the State of Ohio. 
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Here is the testimony of Mr. Nunn as to wages: 

As we see it, the imposition of that duty hurts no one. It has been 
the means of saving the industry in America. It has had this further 
effect: There are some 600 or 700 men employed in our county and in 
that district. Before 1909 they were getting from $1.50 to $2 per day 
wages. The average wage there now, not counting foremen, is about 
$2.50. It had the further effect of increasing the production of Ameri- 
can fluorspar from 35,000 tons in 1908, I think, to 87,000 tons in 1911. 

Mr. Nunn does not say the industry can live on $6 per ton in 
Pittsburgh, but that amount f. o. b. the cars in Kentucky. 

I insist, Mr. President, that we should not give the foreigner 
this great advantage over this American product. The for- 
eigner did not develop the value of this article. It.was Ameri- 
can enterprise that found out what fluorspar was good for. It 
was American enterprise that made it valuable. Up to that 
time we had no competition abroad. After our people had 
studied out this problem and developed it these people abroad 
leased those dump piles and are attempting to and are bring- 
ing them here and dumping them down and destroying Ameri- 
can labor and a great American enterprise. 

I insist that the duty of 83 now is just as proper as it was 
in 1909, and that the Senator from Ohio who voted for it then 
can not consistently vote against it now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort]. 
and therefore withhold my vote. If allowed to vote I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], and I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I inquire whether the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Jackson], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH] and vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from West- Virginia [Mr. 
Gorf], who is absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Bradley Dillingham Oliver Sherman 
Brandegee Gallinger age Smith, Mich. 
Catron Lodge Penrose Smoot 
Clark, Wyo. McLean Perkins Warren 

NAYS—60. 
Asburst Hughes Nelson Simmons 
Bacon James O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Borah Johnson, Me. Overman Smith, Md. 
Brady Johnston, Ala. Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Jones Pittman Sterling 
Bryan Kenyon Poindexter Stone 
Burton Kern Pomerene Swanson 
Chamberlain La Follette Ransdell Thompson 
Chilton Lane Reed Thornton 
Crawford Lea Robinson Tillman 
Cummins Lewis Saulsbury Townsend 
Fletcher Lippitt Shafroth Vardaman 
Gronna Martin, Va Sheppard Waish 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Shields Williams 
Hollis Myers Shively Works 

NOT VOTING—20. 

Bankhead Culberson Jackson Smith, Ariz. 
Burleigh du Pont McCumber Stephenson 
Clap Fall Newlands Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Gof Norris Thomas 
Colt Gore Root Weeks 


So Mr. BRaADLEY’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STONE. I will ask if the committee amendment on line 
23 has been agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has heretofore been agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have paragraph 78 passed over. 
I shall desire to offer some amendments to that paragraph later. 
I prefer not to offer them now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Paragraph 78 was just considered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is the one we were just considering. 
We voted on adopting the committee amendment and I was sim- 
ply giving notice. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that the committee amendment has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. There was a committee amendment there, but 
it has been agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My attention was diverted. I perhaps 
should have made my request before the amendment was agreed 
to. If it is necessary, I will ask for a reconsideration. 

Mr. STONE. All right; there is no objection to passing it 
over. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
I do not understand that the mere agreement to a committee 
amendment agrees to the paragraph at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not so understand 
it, but the Chair did not want the Senator from Wisconsin to be 
under a misapprehension as to the action of the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. I understand that when a paragraph has been 
disposed of and all amendments either agreed to or disagreed to 
the paragraph then itself is agreed to unless 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will look at the RECORD 
when the unanimous consent was given for the method of pro- 
cedure under which we are operating, I think he will find it the 
other way. 

Mr. STONE. Unless I understand a Senator requests to have 
a paragraph passed over, which has been done. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not understand it that way. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will wait until I am through, 
there would not be so much difference between us. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought the Senator had finished. I 
will wait. 

Mr. STONE. I said unless it was passed over by the request 
of a Senator, and then the agreement was that we might sub- 
sequently return to it. But tentatively it is agreed to, unless 
some one asks to have it passed over. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not understand it so. Is the Sena- 
tor finished now? 

Mr. STONE. I have finished. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. My understanding of the matter is that 
there is no question of tentatively whatever about it; that by 
unanimons consent, although the paragraph has been read and 
the reading of the bill has been proceeded with, upon the re- 
quest of a Senator at any time we shall return to that para- 
graph and amendments to it will be in order. If I am mistaken 
about it, I should like to have it cleared up now. 

Mr. STONE. I did not say anything to the contrary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood the Senator’s claim to be 
to the contrary, which was that the paragraph was subse- 
quently agreed to unless a Senator announced that he would 
return to it. 

Mr. STONE. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. The Record will show what was said by 
both of us. I, of course, may have misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I did not say more than what I repeat. that 
if a Senator asks to have a paragraph passed over it will be 
passed over, and unless it is done then tentatively it is agreed 
to, with the right of any Senator afterwards to return to it. 
When I say tentatively agreed to, I mean that we ought to 
make some progress as we go along and have some kind of 
an understanding that paragraphs have been tentatively dis- 
posed of, or else we are reading to very little purpose. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think we are reading to very little 
purpose with the understanding that it is tentatively agreed to, 
and only tentatively, and may be recurred to at any time by 
request. However that may be, the Senator from Wisconsin 
has asked that this paragraph be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to make an an- 
nouncement, which he thinks it would be well to look up. The 
Chair was under the impression that when we began to read the 
bill it should be read and amendments offered, and if 2 Senator 
requested that a paragraph should go over it was to go over. 
That has been the understanding of the Chair as to the agree- 
ment. He thinks it would be quite well to find out what the 
Record does say on the subject. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBE. I will abide, of course, as the Senate 
will no doubt, by what the Recorp discloses was agreed to on 
the request of the Senator from Norih Carolina, the chairman 
of the Finance Committee. There was some question about it 
at the time, I distinctly remember, and I ask, if it be within the 
possession of the Secretary to readily turn to what the agree- 
ment was, that it be now read to the Senate. I am no more in- 
terested in it than any other Senator, and I am just as much 
interested in it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was no agreement at all. I tried to 
reach an agreement and failed, and I said that we would pro- 
ceed under the rules of the Senate. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEER. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And we have been proceeding under the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Whatever was stated will be shown by 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read from the 
Record what occurred. 

The Secretary read from page 2951 of the Recorp of Wednes- 
day, July 23, 1913, as follows: 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, I have no sort of objection to agreeing 
that amendments may at all times be in order after action on com- 
mittee amendments, but I would not desire to be a party to a unani- 
mous-consent agreement which, in its effect, would make in order an 
amendment which otherwise would be contrary to the rules of the Sen- 
ate. Furthermore, I think possibly we might have considerable con- 
troversy as to what we bad agreed to, and, in that view, I withdraw my 
request and ask that we proceed under the rules of the Senate, 

Mr. OLIVER. I call for the regular order, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to 
strike out all of paragraph 79 as printed in the House text in 
the following words: 

79. Mica and manufactures of mica, or of which mica is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, 30 per cent ad valorem; ground mice, 
15 per cent ad valorem. 3 

And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

79. Mica, unmanufactured, valued at not above 15 cents per pound, 
4 cents per pound; valued above 15 cents per pound and not above 
75 cents per pound, ao per cent ad valorem; valued above 75 cents per 
pound, 20 per cent ad valorem; cut mica, mica splittings, built-u 
mica, and all manufactures of mica, or of which mica is the com 
material of chief value, 30 per cent ad valorem; ground mica, 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I notice that in this item the method that 
the majority adopted in making ad valorem rates instead of 
specific rates has been departed from to some extent. I should 
like to ask why it is that mica, unmanufactured, valued not 
above 15 cents per pound, is given a specific rate of 4 cents per 
pound, while other forms of the same material are given ad 
yalorem rates? There must be some reason for it. 

Mr. THOMAS rose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will await a reply to my question if any 
Senator chooses to undertake it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thought the Senator had something more 
to say. The rate of duty, as stated by the Senator, is 4 cents a 
pound on mica, unmanufactured, and valued at not above 15 
cents per pound. The schedule which has been reported is one 
which seems to be satisfactory to some of the manufacturers 
and to some of the producers. The general average of the 
price of mica, I think, last year was 17 cents; and it was 
thought under the circumstances that this, being an average 
duty of about 26.6 cents on mica of that value, would be less 
somewhat than the House bill and at the same time in keeping 
with what seemed to be the views of some of the manufacturers 
and some of the producers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The query still rests in my mind why a 
specific rate was put upon unmanufactured mica and an ad 
valorem rate put upon that same substance in other forms, like 
cut mica, mica splittings, and mica valued above a certain price. 
Why have one form of the product a specific rate and others ad 
valorem rates? 

Mr. President, I want to ask further from the committee or 
the Senator having it in charge as to these rates. I remember 
that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smons], the chair- 
man of the committee, joined with me on a former occasion in 
making quite a contest for adequate rates upon mica. It was 
produced in North Carolina and in New Hampshire, and for 
once we were in accord in our endeavor to get a protective 
rate upon it, or a rate that we thought would protect the in- 
dustry. 

I will ask some Senator—because I have not investigated it 
this year—whether or not the rates of this bill are satisfactory 
to the men who produce mica, and particularly to those in North 
Carolina, who have a much larger interest in it than New 
Hampshire or any other Northern State has? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator refer to me when he 
speaks about the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I refer to the Senator from North 
Carolina, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When did I join the Senator? I have no 
recollection of ever discussing the question of mica with him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not quite sure whether it was in 
1909, but I think it was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was not. We did not discuss the question 
of mica in 1909. The Senator is mistaken about that, But I 
will answer the Senator 
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Mr. GALLINGER. However that may be, I am not at all 
mistaken that the Senator evinced a very great interest in this 
product, as I did, and it was for the reason that it was pro- 
duced in the State that the Senator so ably represents as well 
as in the little State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And my only interest in it now is to 
ascertain (because I confess that my people have not written 
to me particularly about this item this year) whether or not 
these rates are adequate, in the opinion of the Senator from 
North Carolina, to protect the industry from foreign compe- 
tition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
Mr. President., 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will excuse me again; I did 
not use the word “ protect” in the sense of protection. What 
I meant was whether or not they would be able to continue, in 
all human probability, the mining of mica in competition with 
foreign countries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will try to answer the Senator, at all 
events, without any evasion and with absolute frankness. 

The Senator's first inquiry is why we have placed a spe- 
cific rate upon the manufactured product and why we have 
placed an ad valorem duty upon another part of the product. 
I will state to the Senator that that was done at the suggestion 
of those who are familiar with the business as a necessary 
method in order to deal fairly with the different products, 
because of the great variation in the price of the raw material. 

I would myself much prefer an ad valorem rate on all these; 
that is, the rate the House placed upon it; but there is as 
great a variation in the price of mica as in any product that 
is produced in this country. The price ranges all the way 
from about 7 cents a pound up to as high in some instances as 90 
cents per pound, although the 90-cent rate is probably a rare 
rate. You could not fix an ad valorem with that great varia- 
tion in price that would not discriminate in favor of one class 
and against another class. 

If the Senator wili just make a calculation, he will see that 
in those conditions an ad valorem applying to all the articles 
would result in discrimination. All the producers of mica 
who came before us emphasized that fact. They said what- 
ever rates were fixed, on account of the great variation in the 
price of this product, it is necessary that we should resort to 
a compound rate, or rather to a rate partly specific and a rate 
partly ad valorem. It was done for that purpose in order to 
equalize the rates, and if the Senator will make the calcula- 
tion, as I have made the calculation—I do not want to under- 
take to do it now—starting with mica valued at 7 cents a 
pound, and going up to 15, and then to 30, 40, and 50, and 
higher than 50, he will see that a flat rate will work discrimi- 
ae It was to prevent that that the rates haye been so 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the Senator thinks it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, to have put a specific rate upon 
the other qualities of mica enumerated in the paragraph, 
does he? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would not have been impossible, but the 
manufacturers suggested that after we passed a certain rate we 
might reduce the ad valorem; and the Senator will see that we 
did that. After we passed a certain valuation—75 cents a 
pound, I belieye—then we reduced the ad valorem. 

Mr. STONE. Above 15 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Above 15 cents; yes. The Senator from 
New Hampshire will see when it is not above 75 cents a pound 
the duty is 25 per cent ad valorem, and when valued above 75 
cents a pound, 20 per cent ad valorem. Then we put a different 
rate, a rate of 15 per cent, upon ground mica and 30 per cent 
upon built-up mica. In other words, the committee tried, after 
conference with the manufacturers, to get a schedule of rates, 
using the specific and the ad valorem, that would be just to all 
classes of this varying product. 

I will state to the Senator that after we had had this con- 
ference with the manufacturers we asked an expert of the 
Government to work it out so as, so far as it was practicable, 
to bring about uniformity in the rates. This schedule is the 
result of the recommendation of an expert of the department, 
Whether he has worked it out right or not, I am not myself 
absolutely sure; but it was referred to him, and he did work it 
out in this way and said he had worked it out so as to bring 
about an equality of these rates as to the various grades of 
mica. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. The further question which I propounded 
was as to whether or not, in the judgment of the Senator or of 
the committee, the rates in the bill are adequate to develop and 


It is not a question of protection at all, 
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protect this article against competition. We imported last year 
nearly a million and a half pounds of it, if I read the figures 
correctly, and there is a pretty pronounced reduction in the 
rates in this bill as against those in the existing law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator from New 
Hampshire as complaining that the rates are too low or too 
high? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was inquiring as to whether they might 
not be too low. For instance, the specific rate on the first 
quality is reduced from 5 cents to 4 cents a pound. That is a 
reduction of 20 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will simply say to the Senator that we 
thought that this rate placed it upon a fairly competitive basis. 
I do not think there is very serious objection made to this rate 
in any direction. I think it is a very fair rate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am glad to hear that from the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are already, as the Senator knows, 
considerable importations of this article. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A million and a half pounds last year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; there are considerable importations of 
it; but it is now not upon a thoroughly competitive basis, and I 
think these rates will adjust it so that it will be put upon a fair 
competitive basis, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before I take my seat I want to assure 
the Senator from North Carolina that I intended nothing in- 
vidious in suggesting that he and I on a former occasion were 
both interested in this item. It may be that it was in private 
conversation, rather than in debate in the Senate; but I do 
know the fact that we did confer about it. Although the in- 
dustry is small in my State, yet our prosperity is made up of 
small industries, and I simply wanted to be assured that the 
rates were fair and that the reduction would not result in wip- 
ing out that little industry which we have in New Hampshire. 

The explanation of the Senator of the necessity for making 
a specific rate on one class of mica and ad valorem rates on 
the other classes is not quite so clear to my mind as it might 
be, but I will take the Senator’s word for it and believe that 
it is the best arrangement that under the circumstances could 
have been made, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are some inconsistencies 
in this paragraph, and I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to them. The present law provides: 

Mica, unmanufactured or rough trimmed only, 5 cents per pound and 
20 per cent ad valorem; mica, cut or trimmed, mica plates or built-u 
mica, and all manufactures of mica or of which mica is the componen 
material of chief value, 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

In other words, the law to-day provides that the duty on 
unmanufactured mica, irrespective of value, shall be 5 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad yalorem. The equivalent ad valorem 
is 35.47 per cent. The Democratic members of the Finance Com- 
mittee report the bill to the Senate with this provision: 

Mica, unmanufactured, valued at not above 15 cents per pound, 4 
cents per pound. 

The Senator from North Carolina says that the value of mica 
is from 7 cents up to 90 cents per pound. The value of the 
great bulk of mica produced in North Carolina is from 5 cents 
to 17 cents per pound. Now, let me call the attention of the 
Senate to what the rates will be under the amended bill. Mica 
valued at 5 cents a pound under this bill carries 80 per cent; 
mica valued at 6 cents per pound, nearly 70 per cent; mica 
valued at 7 cents a pound, nearly 60 per cent; mica valued at 8 
cents a pound, 50 per cent; and mica valued at 9 cents per 
pound, 44 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator work that out on the 
Payne-Aldrich rate of 5 cents per pound plus 20 per cent ad 
yalorem? Suppose the Senator pursues the same method of 
calculation and takes mica valued at 5 cents a pound and ap- 
plies the present rate, which is 5 cents a pound plus 20 per cent 
ad valorem, and the rate, I think, will be 120 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of my figuring that out. The 
Senator has already done that many times, I take it for granted. 
As the bill passed the House it read in this way: 

Mica and manufactures of mica, or of which mica is the component 
material of chief value, 30 per cent ad valorem; ground mica, 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The House simply carried out their policy in this paragraph, 
the same as they have done generally, providing for ad valorem 
rates; but when the bill comes to the Senate the rate is changed 
on all mica valued at less than 15 cents a pound. 

Again, Mr. President, the pending bill provides: 

Cut mica, mica splittings, built-up mica, and all manufactures of 
mica, or of which mica is the component material of chief value, 30 
per cent ad valofem. 

Under the present law the rate is 10 cents per pound and 20 
per cent ad valorem, or an equivalent ad valorem of 30.97 per 
cent. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
permit me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the Senator from Utah does not intend 
to criticize adversely the return to the specific duty, because 
the Senator from Utah is as well aware as I am that the whole 
tendency of all the best economists and financiers of the 
world is to have specific duties wherever possible. I think 
in the tariffs of Germany and France there are nothing but 
specific duties; and it is pleasant to see this bill, which pro- 
ceeds in exactly the opposite direction by imposing ad valorems, 
in the case of mica returning to the system which the world at 
large believes to be the soundest system. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have made 
that statement on the floor of the Senate quite a number of 
times in relation to specific and ad valorem rates. 

The duty on ground mica is placed at 15 per cent ad valorem 
by the Democratic bill. That is a new provision. It has 
always come into this country, if at all, as a nonenumerated 
article at a rate of 20 per cent. I simply want to congratulate 
the producers and manufacturers of mica in the United States 
on being taken care of under this bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Utah if he also extends his congratulations to the con- 
sumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the case of mica, as with a 
great many other items in this bill, the consumer will never 
know that the rates have been changed. The reduction will 
never reach him, but it will be “lost in the shuffle.“ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have this situation: The 
Senator from New Hampshire is complaining that the rate on 
mica is too low, and we have the Senator from Utah complain- 
ing that the rate on mica is too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the Senator is wrong when 
he says that I have complained that the rate is too high. I was 
congratulating the preducer in this country on being given a 
rate that at least would protect him. The equivalent ad valo- 
rem on manufactured mica under the present law is 30.97 per 
cent, and this bill provides 30 per cent; so he is pretty well 
taken care of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there is no question about the 
fact that the 30 per cent ad valorem rate fixed by the House 
would discriminate in favor of the high-priced mica against the 
low-priced mica, and it was that situation with which the com- 
mittee had to deal. It was a fact that was brought to our atten- 
tion by all the dealers in the country. 

As I have said, this rate was fixed not so much by the com- 
mittee, although they assented to it, as it was by a Government 
expert under the direction of the committee so to adjust these 
rates as to bring about equality and uniformity of taxation. 
We did not feel that we were bound by the House rate in this 
matter, as we have not felt we were bound by the House rate in 
other matters. Neither did we feel that we were bound by the 
present rate. Undoubtedly, Mr. President, this rate is a very 
great reduction from the present law, and undoubtedly as ap- 
plied to the whole paragraph it is a reduction from the House 
rate also. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, since he has made that state- 
ment, I want to ask the Senator a question. The bill provides: 

Cut mica, mica splitt built-up mica, and all manufactures of 
mica or of which mica is the component material of chief value, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

i Is that a great reduction from the rate provided in the present 
aw? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not speaking about any particular 
bracket in the paragraph, but I was speaking about the whole 
paragraph; and, taking the whole paragraph together, I say it 
is a very great reduction from the present law and a slight 
reduction from the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator how many pounds of 
mica valued at above 75 cents a pound are produced in the 
United States? 

Mr. SIMMONS. How many pounds of mica? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; of mica valued at above 75 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I can not answer that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount is so infinitesimally small that it is 
not worthy of consideration. It is true that that grade of mica 
has been reduced to 20 per cent from an equivalent ad valorem 
of 25 per cent, but it cuts no figure whatever in the protection 
of mica in this country. I am speaking now of the great prod- 
uct that comes under this paragraph as a whole, and I ask the 
Senator if there is a reduction from the present rate on cut 
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mica, mica splittings, built-up mica, and all manufactures of 
mica or of which mica is the component material of chief value? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator takes the whole 
paragraph to get his 37.59 per cent average under the Payne- 
Aldrich law, and now he wants me to take one bracket and 
tell him whether that one bracket is more or less than the 
average upon the whole. If the Senator had waited I was 
going to say that upon mica worth less than 13 cents a pound 
the rate in the Senate amendment to this bill is a little bit 
higher than the House rate, but above 13 cents a pound the 
rate is lower than the House rate. The Payne rate on 
mica worth 5 cents is 120 per cent; the Payne rate on mica 
worth 10 cents is 70 per cent; the Payne rate on mica worth 
15 cents is 43.20 per cent; all of which, of course, are very 
much higher than the general average which was 37.59 per 
cent in 1910 and 34.63 per cent in 1912. When you go above 
that to the higher grades, the rate on mica on a higher unit of 
value has been reduced. We slightly increase the rate on micas 
valued below 13 cents from the House rate, but on the higher 
units of value it has been reduced, and on mica averaged above 
75 cents per pound the reduction is one-third of the rate estab- 
lished by the House bill, or a reduction of from 30 per cent to 
20 per cent ad valorem. Thirty per cent on all grades as fixed 
by the House, as I have said, would be a discrimination against 
the lower-priced micas. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust the Senator from Utah will not 
make a serious assault upon the rates provided in this bill for 
mica. We are importing now twice as much as we produce, and 
Sone our mica miners and producers ought to have a fair 
show. 

Mr. SMOOT. So do I. 3 

Mr, GALLINGER. And I am afraid they are not having it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that what the House was seeking to do was to bring 
about a competitive basis. The House evidently thought 30 
per cent was a competitive basis. Thirty per cent was a flat 
rate, and we did not think that flat rate could be levied on all 
of the items in this paragraph with justice to all the items of 
the paragraph, and we sought to overcome that difficulty. But 
we have not sought to materially raise or to materially reduce 
the House rates. As a matter of fact, we have slightly reduced 
the House rates, if you take all of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it strikes me that under the existing 
law, when we are importing twice as much as we are producing, 
we have very serious competition now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, a great deal of the imported mica does 
not come in competition with the mica here. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was going to say to the Senator, 
The Senator has already admitted it, and of course I entirely 
agree with him. I wish to say to the Senator that the high- 
priced mica is a class of mica that does not come in competition 
with the mica produced in the United States. That is why we 
find in this bill a reduction from 30 per cent to 20 per cent. 
The reason the reduced duty is levied on mica worth 75 cents a 
pound and over is because no such mica is produced in this 
country. to any great amount, or, in my humble opinion, it 
would have been shut out just exactly the same as the lower- 
priced mica is. 

I am not complaining of the 30 per cent rate imposed. I do 
not want our Democratic friends to think I am criticizing the 
rate that is in the present law. I only want to compare it and 
to ask why mica should be protected and nearly every other 
item in the bill reduced. ‘There is some reason for it, and I 
should like to know what it is. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask my friend from Utah what 
is the real burden of his complaint here as to the rate on the 
lower grade of mica. Does he think it is too high or too low? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already congratulated the Democratic 
members of the Senate Committee on Finance on making a 
change from the House bill and at least protecting mica that 
is produced in this country. It is a protection. It is not for 
revenue. It is a protective rate. 

Mr. STONE. Why does the Senator think it is a protective 
rate? And if the Senator thinks this is a protective rate, why 
did he want to put it several times as high when he helped to 
frame the Payne-Aldrich bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the Payne-Aldrich bill the 
values are not divided. Under the present law it is all un- 
manufactured mica and it all carries the same rate, whether 


it is 75 cents a pound or whether it is 5 cents a pound. The 
rate on all grades is 5 cents a pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The Senator asks me why I think this is a protective rate. 
I think any rate that is SO per cent and 70 per cent and 60 
per cent is a protective rate on a product that is easily dug 
from the ground. 

Why, Mr. President, I believe the Senator from Missouri 
was a member of the subcommittee that had the woolen schedule 
under consideration. Woolen cloth is an article that is made 
from raw wool and put through at least 50 processes before 
reaching the finished stage, and you only put upon woolen cloth 
a duty of 35 per cent. Here is a product that is produced in 
North Carolina from the ground, and many of the manufacturers 
of this country call raw material, and we find on some of it a 
rate of 80 per cent, on some of it a rate of 70 per cent, and on 
some of it a rate of 60 per cent, whereas the finest, highest-priced, 
and most highly finished woolen cloth made in all the world 
enters into the United States at the rate of 35 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator complain that this rate 
does not apply to the woolen schedule? Is that the complaint 
the Senator makes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President. I was asked why I 
thought this was a protective rate, and I simply told the 
Senator why I thought so. Then, in comparison with this rate, 
I called the attention of the Senator to Schedule K and spoke 
of the difference as to producing one from the earth and the 
other through a great process where it takes at least 50 proc- 
esses from the raw wool to the finished cloth, and on that you 
provide a duty of only 35 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS, Does the Senator desire to propose an amend- 
ment to this paragraph reducing the duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am calling the attention of the Senate 
to the rates provided on mica, and I have congratulated my 
Democratic friends that at least there is one industry in this 
country that has been protected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, it seems to me that the state- 
ments of the Senator involye an admission that the rates in 
the present law are prohibitive and not protective in regard to 
this product. He says this is a protective duty, and yet we 
find that in the item of mica that can compete with the United 
States there is a large importation under the present law. 

Here is the reduction as between the Aldrich bill and the 
present bill in cents: 

On mica at 15 cents per pound there is S cents duty under 
the Payne-Aldrich bill, and a duty of 4 cents, just one-half, 
under this bill. 

At 10 cents a pound the rate of the Aldrich bill would be 
7 cents, and under this bill 4 cents. 

At 5 cents a pound the duty under the Aldrich bill would 
be 6 cents, and under this bill 4 cents. 

I understand that the cost of production, which, of course, 
has an infiuence, is somewhere in the neighborhood of 12 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIM- 
moNS] has just made the statement, upon the paragraph just 
before this, that the cost of production has nothing whatever to 
do with the rate that is provided. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not say it has anything in particular 
to do with the question of making this bill; but it has some- 
thing to do with the cost of mica in this country, if it costs 12 
cents a pound to produce, upon the theory that it would, at 
least, be sold for some small profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. I welcome the Senator from Colorado into the 
ranks of those whose belief and theory of protection take into 
consideration the cost of producing an article in fixing a rate 
upon the article. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no theory about it. I am always 
very glad to say something that pleases my friend from Utah, 
but perhaps that pleasure will prove transient in the long run. 

I have never pretended, and I do not think anyone else on 
this side has pretended, that, as a general proposition, if it 
costs 12 cents to produce something you are going to sell it for 
less than 12 cents unless you have to. What I want to 
say—and the reason why I alluded to this particular matter was 
for the purpose of emphasizing it—is that the average price 
of the American product is 17 cents, as shown by the reports of 
the Treasury Department. Consequently, that being the average 
price, there is a very large reduction upon the American prod- 
uct, notwithstanding the fact that it is still protected. 

We find as another fact that the rate under the Payne-Aldrich 
law, although it is seemingly prohibitive, if we are to take the 
Senator from Utah at his word, is not prohibitive. It is to 
some extent competitive, because at least one-half of the amount 
of mica which is competitive in this country came here from 
abroad, as compared with the domestic product, in 1910. As 
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a consequence, if we are going to take item by item for the pur- 
pose of determining the reduction, it is very much more than 
has been stated by the Senator, and at the same time he says it 
is protective. Now, we find from the reports that this is a 
material in which there is competition. even under the present 
duty. The lowering of the duty, therefore, is not so great as it 
has been with reference to some other paragraphs, but still it 
is competitive. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator, then, if he disagrees 
with the statement that was made by the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS. Not intentionally. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina says that the 
mica that is imported into this country does not come in compe- 
tition with the mica produced in the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. He says a great portion of it does not. The 
Senator knows that a great portion of it does not, and that was 
what the Senator from North Carolina said. On the other hand, 
the muscovite mica is the same as that produced here, and that 
is also imported from India. It is true that there are different 
grades and different classes; but that class is a competitive 
mica. 

It seems to me the distinguished Senator from Utah is neither 
objecting to this duty nor is he at the same time disposed to 
regard it as anything but offensive. If he wants to offer an 
amendment to it, let us have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to vote for the rates 
that are provided here by the Democratic members of the 
Finance ‘ommittee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I will return the compliment to the 
Senator and welcome him to the fold. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not have to come to the fold. I have 
been there all the time. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr.. President, I should like 
to know what is the question? What is the motion of the 
Senator? I think we ought to get to a vote on this item. We 
have talked mica incessantly for two mortal hours. What 
is the motion of the Senator from Utah? I should like to know, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator object to the 
further discussion of this paragraph? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It seems to me mica has 
been pretty thoroughly discussed. It is now 10 minutes of 6, 
and I think it has been thoroughly washed out. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires to have it go over and 
have it voted upon to-morrow, I am perfectly willing. I like to 
accommodate the Senator in any way possible. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. As far as my own desire and 
convenience is concerned, I should be very well satisfied to 
have the Senate go into executive session and take up the mat- 
ter to-morrow, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly satisfied to do that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President. We must ask for a vote 
on this paragraph before we pass from it. As far as the com- 
mittee is concerned, I want to say to the Senator from Utah 
that there is no disposition whatever to limit the discussion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina a question. I understood from the col- 
loquy that took place between him and the Senator from New 
Hampshire that this paragraph is arranged so as properly to 
care for or protect the mica industry, and that that was done 
deliberately. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not say anything of the kind, Mr. 
President. I said this adjustment was made for the purpose of 
bringing about uniformity in the rates. 

Mr. JONES. I understood the Senator from New Hampshire 
to ask the Senator from North Carolina if this duty properly 
cared for this industry, and the Senator from North Carolina 
said that it did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said it was a fair and just rate, in my 
judgment, to bring about a competitive condition in this in- 
dustry. 

Mr, JONES. I wondered why the committee should be so 
solicitous about caring for the mica industry and yet be so 
careful about framing the tariff upon gypsum, plaster rock, ete., 
solely on the revenue basis. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the committee has had in 
view, in all of its dealings with the tariff, the fundamental 
principle laid down by the House of Representatives, and ac- 
cepted by us, that we would put the rates upon a competitive 
basis. Asa matter of fact, when you get to this item in the bill, 
it appears that we have been importing about half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of it, and have been producing about $400,000 worth 


of it; so there was not the necessity in this case of the extreme 
reductions that there were in cases where there were no im- 
portations at all, and where the present condition did not ap- 
proach a competitive condition. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish, and then I shall have said 
all I want to say about this matter. 

The Senator from Utah attempts to convey the impression 
that the duties carried in the Senate amendment are higher 
than those carried in the House bill. He attempts to convey 
the impression that the Senate rate is but a small reduction 
from the duties of the Payne-Aldrich bill. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. President, it is a very considerable reduction from the 
Payne-Aldrich duties, and it is an average reduction of 25 per 
cent from the House rates. 

The Senator has made a calculation and given it to the 
Senate. The Senator from Utah is not infallible. I have 
known the Senator from Utah to palm off on the Senate a 
great many statements and a great many calculations and a 
great many assertions that I did not think at the time repre- 
sented the true facts of the situation. 

In making the statement that the Senate rate is very much 
lower than the Dingley rate and lower than the House rate I 
am not relying upon any calculations that I have made in 
regard to the matter. I have here before me the calculations 
made by the expert who made these calculations for the House 
and for the Senate, upon which the House relied and upon 
which the Senate up to this time in the discussion has been 
relying. I want to give to the Senate the result of those 
calculations made upon this whole paragraph by this expert of 
the Government, who served here in this capacity when we were 
making the Payne-Aldrich bill, who served the House this year 
when they were framing the Underwood bill, and who served 
the committee when we were framing amendments to that 
bill. Here are the calculations, upon page 92 of this book. 

In 1905, under the Dingley law, the average rate under this 
paragraph was 46.11 per cent. In 1910, under the Payne law, 
the average rate was 37.55 per cent. In 1912, still under the 
Payne law, the average rate was 34.49 per cent. The estimated 
rate for 12 months under the House bill is 29.88 per cent. The 
estimated rate for a 12 months’ period under the House bill, as 
reported to the Senate and as amended, is 25.81 per cent, or a 
difference of about 4 per cent. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator where the mica is produced that comes under 
the high rate in this paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask for information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. 

Mr. THOMAS. It comes from India. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; it can not be that, because it 
is less than 15 cents a pound. I am asking where the mica that 
calls for the high rate under this bill is produced. 

Mr. STONE. It comes from Canada and Germany. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator mean the imported mica? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; I am not speaking of im- 
ported mica or mica domestically produced. I am speaking of 
the mica that comes under the first clause, the “ mica, unmanu- 
factured, valued at not above 15 cents per pound.” Where in 
this country in that produced? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is produced in North Carolina, in New 
Hampshire, in Vermont, in Maine, and, to some extent, in 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado where the most of it is produced. 

Mr. THOMAS. My impression is that most of it comes from 
North Carolina. There is no secret about that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I feel sure, Mr. President, that we are 
ready to vote on this paragraph. 

Mr. STONE. Then let us vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator means by that to imply that 
I had any part in it, he is mistaken. This matter was fixed up 
by an expert, and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] had 
charge of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator meant to imply noth- 
ing at all. The Senator merely made an inquiry for informa- 
tion, which has not been furnished any too freely thus far in 
this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. If not, it is simply because it has not been 
ealled for. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that the expert 
that framed the provision in the House bill is the same identical 
expert that made the change in the Senate bill. How did it 
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happen, unless there was some reason brought to his attention, 
that the change was made? 

I am not going over these figures in answer to the Senator 
from North Carolina, because I myself want to vote upon the 
amendment, and am ready to vote upon it now. 

Mr. STONE. Let us vote, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do know—and it conforms to what the 
Senator from North Carolina says—that the duty on all micas 
under 13 cents a pound is advanced by the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee of the Senate over the bill as 
framed in the House. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator states that he 
“knows” that such things have happened, when the facts 
right here before his eyes show that everybody else should know 
to the contrary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
North Carolina, then. Let him be the judge. I will let him 
pass upon it, and see whether the statement I made was not 
correct. Is it not true? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not true that all micas under 13 cents a 
pound are advanced by the Senate over the rates on micas as 
provided for in the House bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated a little while ago, and in my report 
I state that on micas valued at less than 13 cents the rate was 
slightly higher than the House bill, and above that the rate 
was materially lower than the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The average rate is 5 cents less than the 
House bill. 

Mr. STONE. The average rate of mica is 16 cents in the 
United States, and I wish to say it must follow as a commercial 
necessity that very little mica under approximately 10 cents a 
pound can be mined in foreign countries and packed and the 
duty paid and imported into this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of protecting it if that is the 
case, but I think there is. The Senator and I disagree there. 
I think the protection ought to be given, and I do not think 
it is too high upon that account. But when the Senator says 
that the figures prove that what I stated was incorrect he cer- 
tainly is mistaken, and I will let the Senator from North 
Carolina answer. I do not think it is too high for a protective- 
tariff duty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Wyoming asked a few 
moments ago as to where mica is produced. I happen to have 
the statistics here. Of the 49 mines in the United States re- 
ported in operation, there are located in North Carolina, 28; 
in California, 10; in South Dakota, 8; in Georgia, 1; in Maine, 
2; in New Hampshire, 2; in Virginia, 2; in New Mexico, 1. 
The value of the commodity varies from 2 cents per pound to 
$3 per pound. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to vote on this question, but I 
just wanted to call the Senate's attention to the fact that upon 
this commodity, regardless of all differences of opinion as to 
whether the duty is 25 per cent or So per cent, everybody must 
admit that it is more than 25 per cent. It ranges probably from 
25 per cent to 70 per cent on mica. It is a nonmetallic mineral 
or earth that is dug out of the ground. 

On pumice stone the committee puts a duty of 5 per cent. 
On gypsum, which is a somewhat similar substance and secured 
in a similar way, which does not happen to be produced in 
Kentucky or North Carolina or Maine, the duty is 10 per cent. 
Fluorspar, that comes from the Ohio River on the Kentucky 
side and on the Illinois side, seems to require a duty of 50 
per cent, while the Senator from North Carolina apparently is 
satisfied here with a duty of 30 per cent on mica. It is for- 
tunate, indeed, for the manufacturers or producers of materials 
to be located in States that have able representatives upon the 
Committee on Finance. Their industries seem to fare well. It 
is unfortunate that the States from which the pumice and the 
gypsum come are not so ably represented upon that committee. 

I simply wanted to call attention to the fact that this bill 
has not escaped the processes in construction that have been 
used in this country before, and which have been so vehemently 
eriticized by different Senators upon this floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Rubber, for instance. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I accept the suggestion as to rubber 
and a few other things; but I insist that it is not fair, it is not 
equitable, and it is not just to similar products to make such a 
wide discrimination as to the amount of protective duty that 
they shall have, and because mica happens to be produced in 
North Carolina or fluorspar in Kentucky that does not justify 
giving them a protective duty of from 30 to 50 per cent, while 
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pumice stone, which happens to be produced in Nebraska and 
Kansas, should be content with 5 per eent, and gypsum from 
Iowa with 10 per cent. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. All right. I will answer it if I can. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the Senator believe the statement he 
made that we were giving to fluerspar produced in Kentucky a 
protective rate when the rate has been reduced from 107.94 per 
cent down to 50 per cent, when fluorspar—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Ah! 

Mr. JAMES. Just a moment—when fluorspar was bearing 
a rate of 107 per cent the importation was more than one-third 
of the total consumption in the United States? Does the Sena- 
tor believe that such declarations as that, groundless as they 
are, to the effect that by reason of the fact that a Senator from 
Kentucky was a member of the Finance Committee and was re- 
sponsible for placing a protective rate in the bill, when the bill 
originated in the House of Representatives with this identical 
rate, which was a reduction from 107 per cent down to 50 per 
cent, and where the importation was almost one-third of the 
total consumption in the United States, are fair to himself or 
to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think my friend the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was very considerate when he permitted the reduction to 
be made from 107 per cent down to 50 per cent. I think that 
that is a very much more satisfactory reduction than the reduc- 
tion made on mica from 34 per cent down to 30 per cent. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator knew that before he made the 
other statement. Why did the Senator state that I as a member 
of the Finance Committee was responsible for placing a pro- 
tective rate in this bill when the facts were in front of the 
Senator and the Senator knew the statement was not true? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because the Senator from Kansas thinks 
that 50 per cent is a very, very satisfactory protective rate on 
any commodity that is produced. 

Mr. JAMES. But the Senator knew, because he heard the 
argument disclose the fact in the Chamber not an hour ago, that 
under a rate of duty of 107 per cent the importations of fluor- 
spar into the United States was one-third of the total consump- 
tion of the article and produced a revenue of many thousands 
of dollars. So if a 107 per cent rate was not proteetive or 
prohibitive, how on earth could a rate of 50 per cent be so? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator just pardon me a moment? 
If the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James} thinks that the 50 
per cent is not protective because there is an importation, let 
me tell him that there are many articles which are imported 
upon which high duties are imposed. Take lead and zinc. 
There are large importations of many metals, and a duty of 100 
per cent would not prevent the importation of some articles. 
Simply because there is an importation is not a conclusiye proof 
that a duty of 50 per cent is not a protective duty. 

Mr. JAMES. I will state to the Senator that, so far as fluor- 
spar is concerned, the warmest personal friends I have in Ken- 
tucky and in my home town have appealed to me and implored 
me to try to raise this rate from $1.50 per ton to $3 per ton, 
because unless it was done the rate now proposed of $1.50 per 
ton would drive them out of business, and it would cause their 
mills to shut down. In the face of appeals and petitions I 
stood by the House rate. Yet the Senator would appear upon 
the floor and, for the purpose of making the character of argu- 
ment he undertakes, say that I was trying to have a protective 
rate placed in this bill. If he will consult the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], he will enlighten the Senator upon 
that proposition. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I congratulate the Senator from Kentucky. 
I think he has been very generous. I have not been uttering 
any undue criticism against the Senator from Kentucky. I 
would not do that. I think he is a very 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator will examine his remarks, he 
will in the sober second thought come to a different conclusion 
than the one he now arrives at—that he made no reflection 
upon the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have known the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. James] for many years. I have had the pleasure 
of associating with him in public life, and I do him the credit 
of saying that, in my judgment, if he had not lived at Marion, 
Ky., the rate of duty on the product that is produced there, 
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which we have been considering, would have been higher than 
the rate now in the bill. 

I think the Senator from Kentucky recognizes that the do- 
mestic industry in his own town, now in its infancy, is of such 
importance to his people that it really should have had better 
treatment than he in his position as a member of the Finance 
Committee could under party decree give it. 

And in that respect, and I say it with the greatest kindness, 
he differs somewhat from my honored friend the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance. The Senator from North Carolina 
has many times during my service with him here gone out of his 
way to protect an industry in his own State. If he had not 
done so he would not haye been worthy of the confidence of the 
people of his own State so often conferred, but the delicate 
regard for party consistency exhibited by the Senator from 
Kentucky toward an industry of comparatively recent origin in 
his home city is an unusual sight in this Chamber worthy of 
special note. He has taken the position that to be consistent he 
could not stand for a rate of duty on a product produced by his 
own friends at home which did not square with the principle 
upon which his bill is based, a false principle in my judgment 
and one that will bring ruin to established industry and check 
further industrial development here and stimulate growth and 
enterprise abroad, and in this general demoralization his local 
industry will suffer. Yet he is entitled to be respected for his 
consistency, and I honor him for it. I think he has been ani- 
mated by the loftiest purpose and the purest motives in what he 
has done. Out of the wreck which is sure to follow the passage 
of this bill he would not be satisfied to emerge with a single 
Kentucky industry unscathed. In this respect he differs from 
some of his brethren of kindred faith who have already set their 
sails for a safe harbor in a threatening storm. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not care to answer the 
remarks of the Senator from Michigan with respect to myself. 
I have not stood for protection upon this product. I have stood 
for the same ratio of reduction from the Payne-Aldrich rate 
upon this product that I have stood for upon every other 
product. 

Now, the Senator is criticizing me because this lower-priced 
mica is produced in my State, and he claims that the rate is a 
little higher than the House rate. It is, I have stated frankly, 
where it is worth less than 13 cents a little higher. Where it is 
worth more than 13 cents it is very much lower than the House 
rate. 

Mr. President, let us see whether we have made a reduction 
upon this paragraph in proportion to the reductions that we 
have made in the balance of the bill, Start with the low-priced 
ore that you say is produced in my State, 5 cents a pound. The 
rate under the Dingley law upon mica valued at 5 cents a 
pound is 120 per cent. The Senate committee amendment re- 
duces that rate to the extent of 66% per cent. The rate of duty 
under the Payne law upon mica worth 10 cents a pound is 70 
per cent. The Senate bill reduced that rate 37.7 per cent. So 
the average reductions made upon this low-priced mica is much 
greater than the average reduction made either in the Senate 
bill or in the House bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, my friend from Kentucky 
IMr. James] seemed to think that I was reflecting on his integ- 
rity. I was not. I have not the slightest intention of giving 
him any personal offense. I want to assure him of that. I 
think that he is a very sincere man and genuinely in favor of 
everything on the free list that is practicable to be put on the 
free list, Nevertheless, the fact remains that on the fluorspar, 
which is produced in his vicinity, the duty remains 50 per cent, 
and I think it is a high protective duty. I voted against in- 
creasing it above that amount because I think that is enough. 
There might be instances where I would vote for a larger pro- 
tective duty than that, but it would have to be a very strong 
argument to induce me to do it. 

I was simply calling attention to some patent facts to show 
that this bill is framed by similar methods that other bills have 
been. It is not fair to certain sections of the country. It dis- 
criminates against their commodities while it abundantly pro- 
tects those of other sections of the country. That fact will be 
demonstrated in every schedule as we go through them day by 
day, and I intend to call the attention of the country to these 
discriminations with all the emphasis that I can, and I hope 
that my Democratic friends will not think that such criticism 
of the measure is a personal attack upon them. 

My contention is that in framing a great bill like this we 
sbould get away from local influences as much as we can. We 


can not do it entirely, I know. Human nature is human na- 
ture; but we should certainly undertake to do it. I do not be- 
lieve in carrying the Payne-Aldrich duties into this bill as was 
done in dextrine and then taking it off of other things that 
are just as worthy of consideration as dextrine. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; if the Senator will just restrain 
his impetuosity a moment. 

Mr. STONE. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When I asked my simple question con- 
cerning mica I had not the least idea it would develop a dis- 
cussion such as has ensued. I now simply want to say I am 
satisfied that the two little mines in New Hampshire—and they 
are insignificant affairs—will not suffer very much under the 
provisions of the bill as it came from the Senate committee, 
and I am prepared to vote for that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 40 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 7 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, July 
30, 1913, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 29, 1913. 
CHIEF OF THE WEATHER BUREAU. 


Charles F. Marvin, of the District of Columbia, to be Chief of 
5 Weather Bureau of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Bernard M. Gannon, of New Jersey, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the fifth district of New Jersey, in place of Herman 
C. H. Herold, superseded. 

Alexander Stuart Walker, of Texas, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the third district of Texas, in place of Webster 
Flanagan, superseded. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Wiliam H. Martin, of Arkansas, to be United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Arkansas, vice William G. Whipple, 
whose term has expired. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


Edward Mason Parker, of the District of Columbia, to be first 
5 in the Medical Reserve Corps, with rank from July 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAvy. 


Lieut. Commander Simon P. Fullinwider to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1913. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1913: 

William Norris, and 

Adolphus Andrews. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert V. Lowe to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 15th day of June, 1913. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1913: 

William B. Howe, and 

Claude B. Mayo. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913: 

Robert A. Burg, and 

Jules James. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 14th day of July, 
1913: 

Charles E. Treibly, acting assistant surgeon, United States 
Navy, and 

Percy F. McMurdo, a citizen of Oregon. 

Thomas A. Fortesque, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy 
from the 15th day of July, 1913. 

James L. Manion, a citizen of Oregon, to be an assistant sur- 
geon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 16th 
day of July, 1913. j 
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POSRMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 


H. L. Fuller to be postmaster at Waldron, Ark., in place of 
M. B. Leming, resigned. 
FLORIDA. 
S. D. Bates to be postmaster at Marathon, Fla., in place of 
Elbert A. Froscher, resigned. 
Ai Hogeboom to be postmaster at Panama City, Fla., in place 
of Belle Booth, name changed by marriage. 
IDAHO. 


E. H. Hilton to be postmaster at Elk River, Idaho, in place of 

Walter E. Hood, removed. 
ILLINOIS. 

Charles F. Buck to be postmaster at Lacon, III., in place of 
Charles F. Hacker, resigned. 

Harry B. Fasmer to be postmaster at Yorkville, III., in place 
of John R. Marshall, resigned. 

John Geiss to be postmaster at Batavia, III., in place of Frank 
J. Hooker, resigned. 

Clyde V. Greenwood to be postmaster at Sherrard, III., in 
place of George M. Bell, resigned. 

W. T. Holifield to be postmaster at Brookport, III., in place of 
John W. Black, removed. 

Ross Lee to be postmaster at Casey, III., in place of John W. 
Hancock, removed. 

J. M. Rumsey to be postmaster at Golconda, III., in place of 
William S. Jenkins, removed. 


INDIANA, 


Ernest E. Forsythe to be postmaster at Washington, Ind., in 

place of Benjamin J. Burris, remoyed. 
IOWA. 

Alfred B. Callender to be postmaster at Ocheyedan, Iowa, in 
place of Eunice A. Underhill, resigned. 

John MeGloin to be postmaster at Wall Lake, Iowa, in place 
of Charles B. Dean, deceased. 

D. P. O’Connor to be postmaster at Lawler, Iowa, in place of 
William Lawrence, resigned, 

Edwin Wattonville to be postmaster at Pomeroy, Iowa, in 
place of Malcolm Peterson, resigned. 


KANSAS. 


Sophia M. Dickerson to be postmaster at Gypsum, Kans., in 
place of John W. Willis, removed. 
B. W. Hamar to be postmaster at Howard, Kans., in place of 
W. P. Heichert, removed. 
KENTUCKY. 


F. A. Casner to be postmaster at Providence, Ky., in place of 

Robert W. Hunter, resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Patrick J. Dempsey to be postmaster at Williamstown, Muss., 
in place of James A. Eldridge, deceased. 

Eben T. Hall to be postmaster at West Upon, Mass., in place 
of Lowell A. Jordan, resigned. 

Edward W. Welch to be postmaster at Foxboro, Mass., in 
place of Walter E. Clarkin, declined. 


MICHIGAN, 


John Jay Cox to be postmaster at Scottville, Mich, in place of 
J. C. Mustard, deceased. 
Henry Kessell to be postmaster at Orion, Mich., in place of 
O. H. P. Green, resigned. 
LOUISIANA. 
William H. Bennett to be postmaster at Clinton, La., in place 
of Elizabeth Reiley, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 29, 1913. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
James C. Wilson to be United States attorney for the northern 
district of Texas. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 
John Montag to be United States marshal for the district of 
Oregon. 
PoOSTMASTERS, 
MAINE, 


Leon B. Clay, Lincoln. 
William S. Mildon, Eastport. 
W. H. Newbegin, Kezar Falls. 
Stanley L. Wescott, Patten. 
Oscar R. Wish, Portland. 


; OHIO. 
Solomon C. Allison, Ashville. 
C. C. Hadsell, Cortland. 
Fred II. Johnson, Quaker City. 
P. James McClain, West Carrollton. 
Henry W. W. Spargur, Bainbridge. 
GEORGIA, 
Teressa G. Williams, Greenville. 
WASHINGTON. 
C. W. Grant, Toppenish. 
Maury C. Hayden, Lind. 
John F. May, Republic. 
PORTO RICO. 


Jose Carrera, Humacao. 


; REJECTION. 
Nomination rejected by the Senate July 29, 1913. 
Paul A, Jones to be postmaster at Coffeyville, Kans, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, July 29, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, whose care over us is 
without end and whose ministrations are new every morning 
and fresh every evening, help us to worship Thee in the beauty, 
of holiness and conform our lives to the highest ideals in the 
excellency of our behavior, that we may be worthy recipients of 
Thy love and wonderful work to the children of men; and we 
will ascribe all praise to Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 

APPROVAL OF THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Journal as read will 
be approyed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. What Journal was it that was read? 

The SPEAKER. Yesterday’s Journal. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the reading of the Journal in full. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks what? 

Mr. MANN. For the reading of the Journal in full. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Journal in full. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In previous sessions of the House recently, 
the Journal has not been approved. Now, is it the custom to 
approve all former Journals that were not approved, or just the 
Journal of the preceding day? 

The SPEAKER. Either practice may be followed. Of course, 
each one of them has to be read before it is adopted. The last 
two Journals were never read at all. As soon as the Chaplain 
finished his prayer yesterday the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER], who was acting minority leader, raised the 
point of no quorum. You can take it backward or forward. I 
do not think it makes a particle of difference in what order 
they are read. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But they must be approved? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; they must be approved. What the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is doing is to demand the 
full reading of yesterday’s Journal. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
withdraws his request that the Journal of yesterday’s proceed- 
ings be read in full. 

Mr. GARDNER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARDNER. To make a motion to correct the Journal. 
The Clerk read that “on the motion of Mr. Unprerwoop the 
House adjourned.” The motion was made by Mr. CLAYTON, of 
Alabama, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, on the last roll call 
I was recorded as not present. I was present and voted “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. That Journal has not yet been read. With- 
out objection, the Journal of the proceedings of yesterday as 
read will stand approved. 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Journal of Satur- 
day, July 26. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 26, 1913, 
was read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Journal of Saturday 
as read will stand approved. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Journal of Friday. 

Mr. CLINE rose. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CLINE. For the purpose of asking unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will wait until we get 
through with the Journal—— 

Mr. MANN. And some other matters. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will rend the Journal of Friday. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, July 25, 1913, was 
read. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, on the last roll 
call on Friday, July 25, I am recorded in the Recorp as not 
yoting. I was present and yoted “yea,” and I ask unanimous 
consent that the Recorp be corrected accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the change will be made 
in the Journal and the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I was present on the last 
aih call on Friday, but my name is not recorded in the Rxconb. 

voted. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps the last roll call contained only the 
names of the absentees. 

The SPEAKER. A good many Members fall into the mistake 
of not finding their names in the list of absentees when they 
voted. They get hold of the wrong list. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I was referring to the record of those 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Perhaps the gentleman did not read the 
heading. Without objection, the Journal of Friday, July 25, 
1913, as read will be approved. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. For the present, Mr. Speaker, I shall object; 
perhaps not later in the day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects. 

INVESTIGATIONS OF THE SHIPPING TRUST. 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned the last time 
there was not anything done; the unfinished business was that 
resolution which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] had. 
The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 205 (II. Rept. 36). 
Authorizing the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries to 
continue investigations of the Shipping Trust. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries be, and is hereby, authorized to continue during the Sixty-third 
Congress the investigations begun 1 the Sixty-second oe 
under the provisions of House resolution 425, adopted March 5, 1912; 
House 8 470, adopted April 11, 1912; and House resolution 587, 
adopted July 16, 1912, for the 8 and under the conditions therein 
stated; and that the expenses thereof, not exceeding the unexpended bhal- 
ance of the whole amount authorized by said House resolution 470, be 
paid out of the contingent fund in the manner provided by said House 
resolution 470 of the Bixty-second Congress, and House resolution 82, 
adopted May 8, 1913. 4 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, the reading of the resolution 
would indicate that it authorizes the continuance of an inves- 
tigation. By what authority or under what rule does the Com- 
mittee on Accounts authorize investigations? 

- The SPEAKER. The continuance of the investigation has 
already been authorized, and this resolution simply appropri- 
ates the money. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Is that all that this resolution does? 

The SPEAKER. That is the sum and substance of it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The reading of it would indicate that it 
authorized the continuance of the investigation. 

- Mr. LLOYD. It only authorizes the expenditure of the unex- 
pended balance of the $25,000 originally appropriated. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
J. M. C. Smits, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the committees. 


DIGGS-CAMINETTI CASE. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I desire to present a privileged report (H. Res. 
212, H. Rept. 39); but before presenting that privileged re- 
port let me state to the House that it relates to the so-called 
Diggs-Caminetti case and to :. resolution introduced by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this report may be considered for 
four hours, one half of that time to be controlled by the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, the other half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx], and that at 
the expiration of that four hours the motion to lay the resolution 
on the table shall be in order without amendment or interyen- 
ing motion. This is the same proposition I submitted to the 
House on July 18 and of which I gave notice on July 15. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that there shall be four hours debate on the 
Caminetti-Diggs affair, two hours to be controlled by himself 
and two hours by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx], and he states that 
at the end of that time the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] will make a motion to lay the resolution on the table, with- 
out intervening motion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman does not need to have 
unanimous consent to do what he indicates in the latter part of 
his statement. That is his right, anyway. 

The SPEAKER. It is more in the nature of a notice than 
anything else. 

Mr. CLAYTON. “The gentleman from Alabama” is aware 
of the fact stated by the gentleman from Georgia, but he wanted 
the unanimous consent in order to cover the range of debate of 
four hours. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want to say to the gentleman from Alabama and 
to the House that I do not believe there is a single Member of 
the House who would object to the very fullest and freest 
discussion of this matter after the date of the trial of this case 
in California. I understand that the case is set for trial one 
week from to-day. I gather that information from the news- 
papers. I want to ask the gentleman from Alabama if he will 
modify his request so as to provide for this debate some time 
after August 5? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, that proposition was consid- 
ered, and I am acting in pursuance of the unanimous instruc- 
tions of the Committee on the Judiciary. I regret to say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that I do not feel authorized to 
modify my request as he has suggested. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, still further re- 
serving the right to object, I want to say that I had hoped 
that the gentleman from Alabama would accede to my request, 
so that if the other side desired to object to it they could do 
so and thus show their real motive for wanting this discussion. 
I am not going to press my own views of the matter to the 
point of making an objection to this request, but I do want 
to ask the gentleman if he has asked for sufficient time to allow 
me some time, in the event that I should decide that I wanted 
to use it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. In reply to the gentleman's first sugges- 
tion, to be perfectly frank with the gentleman, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun] was unwilling to agree to post- 
pone this matter until after August 5, and he stated to me 
very candidly that he would not deal with the merits of the 
ease to be tried out there at all, but that his speech would be 
in the line of a criticism of the Department of Justice here. 

Now, as to his other inquiry, I can say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that if the members of the committee do not need 
all this time I shall be very glad to give an opportunity to the 
gentleman from Tennessee; but I feel that I ought to reserve 
the two hours for the use of the committee. I think I will be 
able to give a part of it to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say in all frankness to 
the gentleman from Alabama that if we are to haye a discus- 
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sion by unanimous: consent, I do not think any Member of the 
House on either side ought to be cut off. We are not doing 
anything, we have plenty of time, and the gentleman can ask 
to extend the time allowed beyond four hours. I must have 
some assurance that I can have at least 15 minutes if in the 
progress of the debate it should appear necessary for me to 
take part. I would like for the gentleman, if he has not asked 
for sufficient time, to amend his request so as to extend the 
time to 2 hours and 15 minutes on a side, in order that he can 
assure me now that I shall have that amount of time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I can say to the gentleman what I said 
awhile ago—that I think the gentleman will be accorded some 
time; just how much I can not tell, because the members of 
the committee will want some time. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is well aware that the matter can be so put before the 
House as to limit all discussion to an hour, and that that hour 
would be under the control of the chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from Alabama will modify 
his request so as to make the time for debate 2 hours and 15 
minutes on each side, so that he may yield the gentleman from 
Tennessee 15 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If that is agreeable to gentlemen on that 
side of the Chamber, I will agree to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I rise for the purpose of reserving the 
right to object. I want to say that I would have raised the 
point of order to the consideration of this matter before the 
trial of the case, and I want 15 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, we will make it four hours and a half, 
and give the gentleman from Tennessee 15 minutes. Is there 
any other soul that wants to be made happy? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR.- I want to say, if the gentleman is going 
to indulge in that kind of talk 

Mr. CLAYTON. Can not the gentleman from Tennessee un- 
derstand a little pleasantry? He had a smile on his face and 
everybody else had a smile on his face, but the weather is hot, 
and I will excuse the gentleman. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to interrogate the gentleman from Alabama for a moment. 

Mr. CLAYTON, I will yield to the gentleman from Texas 
with very great pleasure. 

Mr. DIES. I think it is possible that I may want 5 or 10 
minutes to get into the Recor and expatiate on the delivery of 
a speech by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] on 
modern muckraking some little time ago, in which he adverted 
to charges against Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Christ 
our Savior, and all of the leading Democrats and Republicans. 
I want to know if this speech that he is about to make is an 
extension or an application of the former speech? 

Mr. KAHN. In the same line. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does the gentleman from Texas put that 
question to me? 

Mr. DIES. I want to know if I can get about 10 minutes? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I will modify my request by 
making the time for debate five hours, and then I will cheer- 
fully yield to the gentleman from Texas to illuminate this 
abstruse question, if you will pardon the exaggeration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama modifies his 
request and asks that debate on this matter sball continue five 
hours, one half to be controlled by himself and the other half 
by the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And after the expiration of that time it 
shall be in order to lay the resolution on the table without 
amendment or intervening motion. 

; 82 — MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ect — 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to ask if the gentleman 
from Illinois and the gentleman from Kansas have an agree- 
ment as tothe division of the time on that side? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is just what I was going to inquire 
about. I want to know of the gentleman from Illinois if I can 
have 40 minutes out of the two hours and a half. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman from Kansas is to have 40 
minutes. i; ; 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Kansas shall hay 
40 minutes of the time on that side, and at the end of the time 
the gentleman from Alabama is to exercise his inalienable right 
to move to lay the resolution on the table. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 

Alabama yield for a moment? 
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Mr, CLAYTON. Certainly. í 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Friday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


GOVERN MENT OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the Philip- 
pine question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Philippine 
question. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1900 declared: 


We favor an immediate declaration of the Nation's purpose to give 
the Filipinos, first. a stable form of government; second, independence ; 
and, third, protection from outside interference, such as has been given 
for nearly a century to the Republics of Central and South America. 


I was first a candidate before the people in 1900, and my 
attention was called to the third provision above in the plat- 
form by Mr. M. E. Kleberg, of Galveston, as being a miscon- 
struction of the Monroe doctrine and a misapplication of it to 
the Eastern Hemisphere. This led me to a study of the ques- 
tion of how to get rid of the Philippine Islands, and led to my 
introduction of the following resolution: 


Resolved, etc., That it is the purpose of the United States to cease 
exercising sovereignty over the Philippine Islands as soon as may be 
with justice to them and honor to the United States, and that it is 
the preference of the United States to accomplish this purpose by estab- 
lishing an independent government in said islands; that in pursuance 
of such purpose and preference the President is respectfully uested 
to consider the expediency of opening negotiations with the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Spain, and 
Japan with the view of e joint treaty with such Governments 
by which it shall be provided that an independent government in the 
Philippine Islands, when established by the United States, shall be 
recognized and preserved; that pending the establishment of such inde- 
pendent Philippine government the Philippine Islands shall be neutral 
territory; that such Philippine government, when established, shall 


agree that it will maintain equality of trade relations toward all the 


signatory powers, and that in the event of war between any of the 
nations of the earth it shall be neutral; that such concessions as may 
be made the United States in the establishment of such independent 
government shall be recognized by all the signatory powers. 

At the following session of Congress, when the Philippine 
tariff was before the body, on January 9, 1906, I discussed the 
question at length in the House, saying, among other things: 

“No man will contend that the power, under our Constitu- 
tion, of settling this Philippine problem is lodged anywhere 
save in the Congress of the United States. A great Senator, not 
a member of my party, but a man of the highest order of ability, 
has stated in a breath the constitutional situation as follows: 


“We have differed upon the 15 1 96 5 question. Many Senators on 
the other side thought the United States ought not to have acquired 
the Philippines. ere was fair ground for difference of opinion 
probably npon that proposition, I think there is no diference between 
the minority and the majority in this Chamber that we have acquired 
the Philippine Islands, and that to-day the United States is titular 
sovereign of the 1405 Archipelago. What the people of the United 
States will choose in the long run to do with the Philippines, what the 
ultimate policy of the United States will be as to the Philippines, no 
man can now say. There has been no committal by Congress, and it is 
a matter entirely under the Constitution for Congress to determine as 
to the ultimate attitude of this country toward the Philippines. 

So said Senator John C. Spooner March 17, 1905. No con- 
gressional enactment states what the will of the American 
people is on this subject.” 

I then proceeded to discuss the Monroe doctrine: 

“And this brings me to this reason: I want to say to this 
House that there never has been a political doctrine asserted 
in the history of this country that has been so uniformly 
approved by every President and every Cabinet officer since its 
assertion as the doctrine known as the Monroe doctrine. Not 
a single President from Monroe down but has either directly 
or indirectly given his approval to this doctrine. Not a Secre- 
tary of State—and we have had many distinguished men in 
that high office—but has either directly or indirectly given his 
approbation to the Monroe doctrine. 


“Perhaps the brightest jewel in the crown that decks the 


brow of one of the greatest living Democrats is the action of 


Grover Cleveland in the Venezuela controversy, when he stood 
for the Monroe doctrine, though it might mean war. McKinley 
and Hay, Roosevelt and Root, Cleveland and Olney, and so on, 
all along down the line, our statesmen have approved this doc- 
trine as essential to the vitality, to the perpetuity, to the safety 
of this American Republic. What is that doctrine? What is 
its scope and force? What does it say to the world? What do 
we stand for when we stand for the Monroe doctrine? I have 
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seen no finer statement than this from an editorial in the 
Washington Post of December 14 last: 

“The Monroe doctrine— 
“says this editorial— 
“was announced in response to a threat hy a group of European 
nations known as the holy alliance to aid Spain in recovering her 
revolted Spanish colonies. Monroe and Adams admitted fully the right 
of Spain to reestablish her authority over them, but Monroe made the 
He Se declaration in his message of December 2, 1823. Referring 
to the allied powers in Europe, which had indicated a purpose of aiding 
Spain in the forcible recovery of her revolted colonies on this hemis- 
phere, he said: We owe it therefore to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those powers to 
declare that we should consider any attempt to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere; but with the Governments 
who haye declared their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have on great consideration and on just principles 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them or controlling in any other manner their ny by 
any European nation in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.’ 

“* This, and this only,’ says the Post, is the Monroe doctrine.’ 

1 understand that the Monroe doctrine, in plain United 
States, as we would say it down in Texas, means this: We say 
to the world we will not permit European monarchies to acquire 
territory and exercise dominion over it in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and that is all. 

Now, it is true that a good deal of discussion has arisen 
as to the scope of the Monroe doctrine. Some great men have 
contended that it involves going further than merely saying 
this to Europe; that it involves the assertion of a protectorate 
over South American Republics and the thrusting of our fingers 
into their internal affairs, dictating to them or restraining 
them from contracting debts and entering into treaties with 
foreign nations. I myself do not subscribe to any such exten- 
sion of the Monroe doctrine as that. But that is immaterial 
in this discussion. For the purpose for which I use the doc- 
trine it is immaterial how much you extend its scope toward a 
protectorate over South American Republics. The point is that 
all of us are agreed it is a Western Hemisphere doctrine. It 
has and can have no application to a single inch of territory 
a part of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Now, let us think a minute. Every session of Congress that 
goes by without an expression of the American people as to 
our ultimate will in the Philippines constitutes a menace to the 
vitality of the Monroe doctrine. Why? Because no man with 
sense can contend for America that Europe can not acquire 
territory on the Western Continent and exercise dominion over 
it, but that the United States can acquire and exercise domin- 
jon over territory in the Eastern Hemisphere. This doctrine 
has a reciprocity which constitutes the heart of the doctrine, 
the equity of it, the vitality of it, the force of it; and whenever 
you strike out that you ultimately whittle away the doctrine 
itself. When we promulgated that doctrine, accentuated it 
step by step in our history, we just as good as said to Europe, 
‘We will not dabble in your affairs and you shall not dabble 
in ours.’ Whenever we abandon that position we abandon the 
Monroe doctrine. This is not a Democratic idea, this is not a 
Republican idea, but I am presenting to you an American argu- 
ment for the declaration of our purpose there, in consonance 
with our Monroe doctrine, in consonance with our Constitution, 
in consonance with our Declaration of Independence, and, as I 
verily believe, in consonance with the views of a yast majority 
of the American people. 

“Whether we ever adopt the rest of my resolution or not, 
whether a treaty neutralizing the islands and recognizing their 
independence can ever be negotiated or not, if we adopt this 
much of the resolution we shall at least proclaim an honorable 
position in the world, and we shall not mortgage the future 
with reference to the Philippines by doing it. I have only said 
that it is our preference to accomplish this purpose by setting 
up an independent government there. If that can not be done 
effectually and any door opens by which other righteous dispo- 
sition may be made of the islands, it will be open to the Ameri- 
can Congress to accept any such open door. For myself, I am 
frank to say that if the Japanese Government were to intimate 
even that they would like to have the Philippine Islands, I 
would offer them to them as a Christmas present, provided they 
would enter into a treaty to protect certain rights of life and 
‘liberty and property there. I would be glad to turn the whole 
bunch of trouble over to them, who could handle them and work 
out their destiny better than we could under all the commissions 
that we should be able to organize. Now, then, so much for 
the declaration which is the basis of the method by which I 
propose to solve this question.” 

I then proceeded to discuss the parliamentary history of the 
subject. 
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“On February 28, 1823, the House passed by a yea-and-nay 
vote of 131 yeas to 9 nays the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
enter upon and prosecute from time to time such negotiations with the 
Federal maritime powers of Europe and America as he may deem expe- 
dient for the effectual abolition of the African slave trade and its u 11. 
mate denunciation as piracy under the laws of nations by the consent 
of the civilized world. 

“This resolution was offered to the House by Mr. Mercer of 
Virginia. An examination of the debate in the House not only! 
shows no objection to the methods by any Member of the House, 
but a general recognition of the duty of Congress to declare’ 
the will of the people for the guidance of the Executive is ob- 
served in all the discussions; Mr. Wright of Maryland, voicing 
that idea in these words: 

“ Bir, this Congress ought to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of this measure by their positive opinion and leave it no longer a sub- 
ject of doubt what is the will of the American people. 

“Mr. Sutzer. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

“Mr. BURGESS. Yes. 

“Mr. SULZER. I would like to ask the gentleman when that 
resolution was offered. 

“Mr. BURGESS. 1823. 

“Mr. Sunzer. Was it adopted? 

“Mr. Bundrss. Yes; by the overwhelming vote of 131 yeas to 
9 nays. There were only nine nays against it among the dis- 
tinguished men that were Members of that House. Henry Clay 
was Speaker, and there were other big guns in the House. 
Webster and, perhaps, Calhoun—Webster certainly was there; 
I do not think he had then gone to the Senate. 

“On December 23, 1823, Mr. Livingston, of Louisiana, offered 
the House a resolution that— 

“The President of the United States be requested to negotiate with 
the Government of Great Britain for the cession of so much land on 
the Island of Abaco as may be necessary for the erection of light- 
houses, etc. 

“This was adopted without debate or objection. Henry Clay, 
was Speaker; Daniel Webster and many other great names in 
our history were Members. On May 16, 1826, on motion of 
Mr. Livingston, a resolution was agreed to that— 

“The President of the United States be requested to inform this 
of Great Hritain 1s consesuance ot the resolution of this’ e oF tha 
28d of December, 1823. 

“Verily, in those days the House asserted itself. In his 
message of December 3, 1833, President Jackson says: 

“T have the satisfaction to inform you that a negotiation which, b 
desire of the House of Representatives, was opened some years ago wit 
the British Government for the erection of lighthouses on the Bahamas 

been succesful. i 

“ On April 23, 1879, in this House, Mr. Fernando Wood offered 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the President be respectfully requested to consider the 
expediency— 

} Pee from this I have borrowed the verbiage of my reso- 
ution— 

“of entering into a convention with the Government of France for the 
negotiation of a treaty which shall secure a more equal interchange of 
the products and manufactures of each country and serve to cement 
closer relations of amity, trade, and commerce. ' 

“Many distinguished men were Members of this House, in- 
cluding such as Thomas B. Reed; W. P. Frye, Nelson Aldrich,’ 
both now Senators; Warner Miller, Frank Hiscock, Ben But- 
terworth, William McKinley, and the present Speaker of this 
House. The record shows no discussion, and the resolution was 
adopted without any dissenting vote of record. 

“Now, such, in brief, is the parliamentary history of this 
sort of matters in the House. I shall quote, not at length, from 
the Senate Document No. 104, which is a reprint of an article | 
by the senior Senator from the State of Massachusetts, dealing | 
with the treaty-making powers of the Senate—a document 
which I recommend to every Member of the House regardless 
of his politics as affording one of the most interesting, clear, 
and accurate discussions of the office of the Senate with refer- 
ence to treaty making that I have been able to find anywhere. 

“ He cites numerous instances similar to the resolution which | 


I now offer. For instance, on March 3, 1835, the Senate passed 


the following resolution: 


% Resolved, That the President of the United States be respectfully 
requested to consider the expediency of pE negotiations with the 
Governments of other nations, and particularly Governments of 
Central America and New Granada, for the purpose of effectually pro- 
tecting, by suitable treaty stipulations with them, such individuals or 
companies as may undertake to open a communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the construction of a ship canal across 
the isthmus which connects North and South America, and of securing 
forever, or such stipulations, the free and equal right of navigating 
such canal to all such nations on the payment of such reasonable tolls 
as may be established to compensate the capitalists who may engage in 
such undertaking and complete the work. 


l 
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“On March 3, 1888, the Senate of the United States passed a 
resolution asking President Cleveland to open negotiations with 
China for the regulation of emigration from that country, and 
President Cleveland replied that such negotiations had been 
undertaken. So that, so far as the parliamentary status of this 
resolution is concerned, it is supported by the precedent both in 
the House and in the Senate without a break of nearly 100 
years. It is perfectly right and proper to instruct the President 
to open any negotiations which we conceive to be for the bentfit 
of the American people.” 

I then proceeded to discuss the propositions in my resolution, 
as follows: 

“Now, as to the treaty method proposed, it is my confident 
belief that such a treaty could be easily negotiated. Why? If 
we should resolve here that it is our ultimate purpose to get out 
of the Philippines and that it is our preference to get out by 
setting up an independent government there, protected by treaty 
with different powers, drawing about it the magic circle of 
peace in the interest of the people as well as the peace of the 
world, any one of the European powers would hesitate not to 
approve the treaty for fear if the treaty failed we might make 
other disposition of the islands, either to Japan or to Germany 
or to Russia or to England, and, of course, all the others would 
not like that and would not want that to be done. 

“So that an antagonism of interest between the powers would 
force an agreement to this method which would present a com- 
munity of interests not only of Europe, not only of the United 
States, but of the civilized world. It would establish an open- 
door zone by treaty agreement between the powers of Europe 
and the United States. It wouldestablish a peace zone where war 
could not enter. It would establish a peaceful opportunity, 
without fear of outside molestation, for independence to work 
itself out in the Philippine Islands. It would afford a fixed 
and definite relation upon which we could pitch all of our legis- 
lation so as to facilitate its accomplishment without involving 
any of our domestic institutions or theories. Nor do I take it 
that any European power would object either to neutralizing the 
islands or to preserving their independence when the govern- 
ment was set up by the United States. 

“Nor would they object to its then agreeing to be neutral— 
to the open-door policy. Nor would they object, in my judg- 
ment, to such reasonable concessions being made to the people 
of the United States as the equities involved in our relation 
with them suggest. I think, for instance, that it would be en- 
tirely right and proper in the establishment of an independent 
government there for the Philippine people to make certain ces- 
sions to us as part of the enormous price in blood and treasure 
which we have expended to secure for them their independence. 

“I think no European Government could or would object to 
such a provision as that. If they did, so far as I am concerned, 
rather than have the treaty fail and have the plan fail, I would 
freely give up any concession to us whatever and occupy pre- 
cisely the same relation to them that any other Government did 
which was a signatory power to the treaty. I am not willing 
for the United States to ever set up a protectorate over an in- 
dependent government in the Philippine Islands. I shall never 
vote while I am a Member of Congress to expand the Monroe 
doctrine and then extend it across the Pacific and thrust it 
upon a European country. The doctrine of an American pro- 
tectorate over any sort of a government in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere is, to my mind, utterly unstatesmanlike, utterly un- 
businesslike, contrary to all our traditions and principles, and 
fraught with Infinite danger to the American people. I would 
rather hold the Philippines in tutelage for years and years and 
years—aye, for centuries—than to give them an independent 
government under an American protectorate. That is worse 
than a European alliance, because with an alliance there is 
reciprocity, but with a protectorate you are responsible for all 
they do and they are responsible neither to you nor anybody 
else. But if we should have them hedged about by a treaty all 
these difficulties would disappear as if by magic. 

Nor is this idea any novel invention. It is not a new thing 
in the procedure of the nations of the earth. The history of the 
little Republic of Switzerland, lying nestled in the lap of the 
European powers for 75 years, is a vindication of the value to 
the world and the peace of the people of such a treaty agree- 
ment as this. Switzerland is the most advanced Republic on 
the face of the earth to-day, and it draws its life, imbibes its 
progress, has made its mighty evolution under an agreement of 
the powers to preserve and conserve its neutrality and its inde- 
pendence. We can do the same thing in the Philippines. All 
we have to do is to have the courage of free-born American 
citizens and vote like we believe and it will be done.” 

This resolution of mine was the first idea of the sort that was 
suggested and conflicted with the third provision of the Demo- 


cratic platform of 1900. More than a year after I had intro- 

duced this resolution in the House the Anti-Imperialistic League 

got Mr. McCall, of Massachusetts, to introduce, by request, a 

resolution of simple neutrality of the Philippines, leaving out 

me declaration of intention or purpose on the part of the United 
tates. 

I have introduced the resolution in every Congress since then, 
and it is now pending before the Committee on Insular Affairs 
of the House. The Democratic national platform of 1912 de- 
clares: 

We favor an immediate declaration of the Nation's purpose to recog- 
nize the independence of the eS ae Islands as soon as a stable 
government can be established, such government to be guaranteed by 
us until the neutralization of the islands can be secured by treaty 
with other nations. 

It will be seen from the above quotation that the platform 
fixes no time for granting the Filipinos their independence, nor 
did the first expression on the subject in 1900, nor does the plat- 
form of 1904 or 1908, and the platform of 1912, which is the last 
expression of the people's will, comes very near to indorsing my 
resolution. You will observe that it abandons the third provi- 
sion of the 1900 platform, namely, “ the protection from outside 
interference, such as has been given for nearly a century to the 
Republics of Central and South America,“ and comes to the 
original position of my resolution. 

I hope to see favorable action taken by the House at least 
next winter. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Mr. CLINE. I renew my request to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, under permission given me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I propose to incorporate an ad- 
dress by Henry W. Bullock, chairman of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Commission of Indiana, before the Indiana Bar Asso- 
ciation July 10, on the proper administration of the compensa- 
tion law, many features of which I indorse. 

A proper workmen’s compensation law, correctly adminis- 
tered, is in harmony with the age and our present social devel- 
opment. I am thoroughly committed to the principles involved 
in compensation statutes. They supplement the old law of lia- 
bility statutes. Liability of an employer of labor to an employee 
provides only a method, under certain well-defined rules, for 
compensation for a wrong committed or a personal injury done 
by the employer. Compensation acts not only include a recovery 
for injury done, but they also include, because of economic and 
social conditions, a reasonable amount that should be paid to the 
injured and those dependent upon him without regard to the 
question of negligence unless the negligence be willful. The 
risk that the employee takes, and which he has always assumed, 
should be assumed by the society or community which he is 
serving when the injury is received. Society receives a benefit 
of bis labor in the production of many lines of manufactured 
products, and it should assume with it the liability for the 
injury he receives in performing that labor. I favor a well- 
defined policy of administering the law. I want to see the 
workmen get the full benefit of the law and get it promptly, 
and because of that fact compensation ought to be collected 
and disbursed to those entitled to it at the minimum of ex- 
pense and within the shortest period of time. The compensa- 
tion should be ample to provide for the injured and those de- 
pendent upon him for support. As an illustration of the waste 
of the fund before it reaches the person the law designed it 
should benefit, it is said that the railroads pay yearly more than 
$11,000,000 for personal injuries. That after the cases had been 
fought through long legal battles up to the highest courts, that 
less than $3,000,000 found its way to the pockets of the injured. 
The remainder was eaten up by attorneys’ fees, costs, witness 
fees, and general expense. The proper administration of a com- 
pensation law is one of the features of this burning question 
that should interest the legislator. I supplement this brief 
statement, in which I have not attempted to discuss the ques- 
tions inyolyed at all, with the able address above referred to. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


[Delivered by Henry W. Bullock, chairman of the Workmen's Compensa- 
1 55 be of Indiana, before the Indiana Bar Association, July 
“Mr, Chairman and members of the Indiana Bar Association, 

I wish to thank you for this invitation to address the asso- 

ciation, but after listening to the report of Mr. Harris and his 

committee, and reading their comprehensive report of a year 
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ago, I am very much in the position of the smallest boy of three, 
who answered an advertisement for Boy wanted.’ 

“The oldest boy told the would-be employer that he could 
clean up the office and do numerous other things, which he 
enumerated. The second boy said that he could do anything 
that the oldest could do with a few additional things, which 
he named. When the smallest boy was asked what he could do, 
he said, ‘I can't do nothin’; the other fellers have done it all.’ 

“Mr. Harris and his committee have done so much that I am 
relieved of much of the burden. Gov. Ralston has appointed a 
commission of five to study the cause and extent of industrial 
injuries, and to recommend some measure for their prevention 
and compensation. In this work we ask the hearty cooperation 
of the Indiana Bar Association, as a body, and of all of its mem- 
bers as individuals, and as citizens of a State of no mean im- 
portance in the industrial world. 

“Tn social legislation Indiana has taken but little part for 50 
years or more, until the last few sessions of the legislature. 
Almost 100 years ago Indiana was honored by having in her 
midst some of the greatest educators of the world, the foremost 
leaders of industrial education, and the most renowned zoologist 
and geologist of their time. These educators came to our State 
at the solicitation of Robert Owen, who, a hundred years ago, 
demonstrated to the world that industries can be conducted 
humanely and profitably at the same time. While Mr. Owen’s 
communistic theories did not succeed at New Harmony, yet his 
humane principles and educational policies were of untold bless- 
ing to our State, and the statues of two of his sons now adorn 
our State capitol, placed there by loving hearts as memorials to 
humanity in commercial life. 

When we consider that every year 1 coal miner out of every 
10 in Indiana is injured, 1 steel worker out of every 5, and 1 
railroad worker out of every 20, with even a greater propor- 
tion in some of the building trades, we can more nearly com- 
prehend the social problem with which we must deal. An- 
nually ten times as many laborers in the United States are 
injured while in their various lines of duty as were engaged 
both on the Union and the Confederate sides in the Battle of 
Gettysburg, and every year practically as many American work- 
men are killed in the line of their employment as fell upon that 
field of valor and carnage 50 years ago. As these fatalities 
occur to workmen, whose average age does not exceed 35 years, 
their families, and society as well, are deprived of 30 years of 
productive labor. While their families must suffer, society also 
will suffer in defective citizenship with low-living standards, 
or you and I must make this up through our contributions to 
some social insurance fund, which will relieve the social shock 
now borne by a few. Justice demands that all citizens be well 
paid and cared for, and, if the wages received are not sufficient 
under all circumstances to provide against want in every con- 
tingency, then they are not a living wage. 

“We have been permitting employers and employees to deal 
with this question between themselves, without regard to the 
social significance which it embraces. From time to time, we 
have enacted employers’ liability laws, which impose duties of 
compensation, or, rather, provided for causes of action for the 
misconduct on the part of employers or their servants. 

“We have finally succeeded in abolishing the fellow-servant 
rule which Secretary Ireland said ‘ Was invented in 1887; Lord 
Abinger planted it; Baron Alderson watered it; and the devil 
gave it increase.’ 

“These laws have been beneficial in that they secured pay- 
ments in many instances to those seriously injured, but they 
have been found defective in that they do not provide for com- 
pensation in all cases of injury. Most foreign countries have 
gone further than we have, and have provided that in every 
ease of disability there shall be compensation in proportion to 
the degree of the injury. 

“There ean be no argument brought against the theory that 
every man who commits a private wrong on another should pay 
the injured party. The employers’ liability laws are right in 
principle, but are insufficient to meet the situation. Society 
does not demand their repeal but their extension. The objec- 
tions to these liability laws are to their administration rather 
than to their principle. We must not confound a liability law 
with a compensation law or social insurance measure, Liability 
laws deal only with misconduct and wrongs. Compensation 
laws deal with social and economic conditions without regard to 
misconduct. The objections to the operation of liability laws 
can be summed up as follows: 

“1. Only a small portion of injured workmen receive sub- 
stantial compensation. Thus the standard of citizenship and of 
living is lowered, and the public is the sufferer. 

“2. The system is wasteful, being costly to the employer, and 
to the State in maintaining courts, and to employees in their 
attorneys’ fees. 
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“3. The system is slow in operation. : 

“4, The operation of the law breeds antagonism between the 
employers and their employees. 

5. It throws the burden of suffering upon a few directly and 
upon society indirectly. 

Many foreign countries have gone beyond compensation for 
misconduct, and have provided social insurance reaching all 
classes of disability, and have provided systems of insurance, 
whereby the many who have profited shall divide the burden 
with the few who have suffered. Our Federal Government in 
1908 recognized this principle and enacted a law for the com- 
pensation of a part of the civil employees of the United States. 
This law, as finally extended, covers about one-fourth of the 
400,000 civilian employees of our Government. From August 1, 
1908, to July 1, 1911, there were 21,033 injuries reported re- 
garding Government employees, of which 670 were fatal. Claims 
were made on 363 of these fatal injuries, and on 7,622 of the 
nonfatal cases and $960,000 was paid for the same and out of 
the Federal Treasury. Thus 307 deaths and 13,104 lesser in- 
juries were not compensated for out of the Public Treasury. 

“Senator Kern, of Indiana, has introduced a measure in Con- 
gress to provide for compensation in all cases affecting Govern- 
ment employees, either by disease contracted while in service or 
from accident received while in the line of duty. 

EXTENDING LIABILITY WITHOUT NEGLIGENCE. 


“I do not deem it necessary to discuss at great length the 
constitutional question of liability without "negligence. Our 
Jaws have written into the contract of employment that an em- 
ployer shall be liable for certain negligence of himself or of his 
employees which inflict bodily injury to workmen. The laws 
have prescribed certain rules of conduct, which the employer 
and his servants must follow, and if the violation of these rules 
causes injury to a workman he may recover. This is as it 
should be. But there is a large number of industrial accidents— 
more than half, in fact—where the conduct of the employer is in 
strict accord with the law and where he is guilty of no legal 
shortcoming. These injuries result from the inherent hazards 
of industry—from the dangers which strictly adhere to and 
are a part of the industry itself—for which no one can be legally 
blamable. 

“'To my mind it is useless to discuss the academic proposition 
of compelling the employer to respond in damages, where he is 
guilty of no misconduct or negligence. Private wrongs or torts 
are personal; but the injuries occurring from the inherent 
hazards of industry are not personal, and should be charged 
against the industry, as a whole, and not against the individual 
employer. 

“Society in its organized form may adopt any law, rule, or 
regulation it sees proper concerning property, life, or liberty. It 
is only a matter of expediency whether or not it does this. Con- 
stitutions are adopted that these changes may not be radical, 
and that certain rights may be guaranteed as long as the con- 
stitution endures. All property rights are created by law and 
can be destroyed or modified by Jaw. All property is held, de- 
vised, and conveyed only by virtue of statutory and constitu- 
tional laws. We have no vested rights in rules of law or con- 
duct, except as society has spoken through constitutions. So 
all laws regarding fellow servants, contributory negligence, and 
assumption of risk may be modified at the pleasure of the legis- 
lature. 

“The police power extends to all public needs, and it may be 
broad enough to cover the economic needs of industry. It has 
been decided by the highest courts that sometimes an ulterior 
public advantage may justify the insignificant taking of prop- 
erty for immediate private purposes. Chief Justice Taney de- 
cided, in the License cases, that the police power is the power 
inherent in the Government to govern men and things, It is a 
conceded proposition that when property becomes affected with 
a public interest, it becomes subject to public control. All law 
limits liberty or individual action, but at the same time guar- 
antees rights. Law may in some manner diminish property 
rights, but in some ways it also increases them by promoting the 
general welfare and creating conditions and opportunities for 
its enjoyment. Property is governed by law for the convenience 
of the public as well as the owner, as street improvements are 
ordered and special assessments laid for the general welfare. 

“There are examples where the State collects funds from a 
large number of persons, by assessing a tax, and thus dis- 
tributes the burden and lessens the social shock. Among these 
examples are the (a) bank guaranty laws, (b) sheep-killing dog 
laws, (c) care for the unfortunate and tubercular, (d) taxing 
insurance companies for the maintenance of fire marshals and 
injured firemen, etc. 

“I am firmly convinced, however, that under our present 
constitution the courts of Indiana must always be open for 
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injuries done to the person of workmen, unless this right is 
waived by contract, and that the amount recoverable must be 
adequate for the damage sustained. In other words, there can 
be no compulsory compensation law in Indiana which will de- 
prive workmen of the right to bring action in court for private 
wrongs. However, laws may create conditions which will make 
it impossible for them to obtain employment unless they waive 
this right. 

“ Social insurance, however, can be made compulsory by im- 
posing an occupation tax on business or an excise on corpora- 
tions for the right of doing business in their corporate capacity. 
This was decided by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the cases involving the taxation of corporations. In fact, 
great latitude has always been allowed in the imposition of 
occupational taxes either for revenue or regulation. If em- 
ployers really desire a compulsory compensation law they can 
assist in the passage of such a measure, as we believe it will 
be held valid. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE. 

“We should not view this question as extending personal 
liability to cases without fault. We should consider workmen's 
compensation as a scheme of social insurance, the whole theory 
being that the cost of caring for the sick and injured in indus- 
tries should be added to the cost of production and borne by 
those who consume the articles produced by the unfortunate 
laborer. This shifts the proposition from that of the relation 
of master and servant to the relationship of society to the pro- 
ducers of wealth and comfort. The ingenuity of man has de- 
veloped complex machinery which has reduced the cost of 
production, but has at the same time increased the waste of 
human life and limb. Society receives the benefit of the de- 
creased cost and should bear the burdens of the increased 
waste, which cost should be added to the price of commodities 
and be distributed among the consumers of such commodities, 
Business conducted by employers is not their business. Society 
demands certain commodities, and employs manufacturers and 
transportation companies to secure these commodities. Thus 
the employers are agencies employed by society, and society has 
the right to say how its money paid for commodities shall be 
expended. Employers charge insurance rates against the con- 
sumer, and the consumer has a right to Sy how the price, which 
he pays for commodities, shall be expended for the common good. 
It then becomes a question of how a community shall tax itself, 
and how we shall spend our own money, so that we in our 
social organization shall receive the greatest benefit. 

“Workmen's compensation or social insurance, in my mind, 
should not create a new relationship between master and servant 
by writing into the contract of employment new conditions, but 
rather should be a compact between the State or society at large 
and those who labor, so as to guarantee the care of those who 
labor as an economic necessity and social duty. It then becomes 
a social question, and not a matter between employer and em- 
ployee. 

Society demands coal, lumber, automobiles, and other com- 
modities, and asks men to risk their lives to produce them. If 
we enjoy their comforts, we should fully pay for all the energy 
and sacrifice required for their production. In other words, the 
inherent hazards of industry should be borne by the community 
at large where thus produced, but the negligence of employers 
should be a personal proposition, for which an action at law can 
be maintained. We should, by social insurance, distribute 
among the many the burdens received by the few, so that the 
social shock would not be felt by society at large, through de- 
fective and inefficient citizenship of the afflicted nor crime and 
ignorance of those immediately affected. This compensation 
should not depend on negligence or fault any more than the 
ordinary insurance policy. It should be a covenant tô pay when 
the burden falls on the workman, unless the injury is inten- 
tionally self-inflicted. 

PLANS OF COMPENSATION. 

“Since the consumer or tie public at large pays all of the 
expenses of production, the question is, How shall the com- 
munity best tax itself to obtain the most efficient administra- 
tion of the insurance fund? It is no longer a personal matter 
between employer and emplogee. To say that a scheme allows 
the greatest liberty to the employer is a condemnation for it 
rather than an argument for its existence. We have had liberty 
already, and it has brought dire results to the community. We 
must have regulation and control. 

“We would have but little trouble in devising plans for the 
distribution of funds to cover industrial disability if only the 
injured parties and the public were concerned, but through the 
operation of liability laws third parties have come into the 
arena. Insurance companies with their attorneys, agents, and 
adjusters are in the field acting as buffers between employers 


and employees. They are writing practically $1,000,000 of 
insurance each year in Indiana and paying but a little more 
than $500,000 in claims. Their agents receive commissions ap- 
proximating $200,000 annually and their attorneys and adjusters 
similar sums. These agencies are working for profit and are 
crying hard against the loss of profits which should not be con- 
sidered in the solution of this problem. We also have another 
class of attorneys who handle personal-injury cases for work- 
men and who in the aggregate receive perhaps $150,000 to 
$200,000 a year from injured workmen and their families. One 
line of work is as honorable as the other, and while one may 
chase the ambulance the other haunts the grave and oftentimes 
imposes upon the widows and orphans through deception and 
inadequate payments. There is a margin of $700,000 to $800,000 
wasted in handling the present fund, and if our commission 
can devise plans to distribute this fund more economically and 
efficiently, we will have promoted the general welfare through 
the saving of waste. < 

“Workmen’s compensation laws provide for the distribution 
of the funds in the various States and counties, as follows: 

“1. By employers direct or through thelr insurers without regulation 
or controlled by the State. This is a most unsatisfactory method. as 
it allows a cunning adjuster of lability companies to Impose on an 
. workman, and permits him to plunder the orphan and widow. 
It has a tendency to curtail the sums paid to the workmen, and thus 
defeats the purpose of such laws, throngh the incentive to save money, 
by making the payments small. Some States have this plan, with a 
State board to hear appeals. 

“2. In some States and countries the fund is distributed by mutual 
insurance companies controlled by employers. This is almost as un- 
satisfactory as the first. Germany has this system, and 50 per cent of 
the cases there are appealed, because the employers cut down the 
allowance to reduce their 8 

“3. Some States and countries require the funds to be administered 
solely by stock insurance companies. This method makes those finan- 
cially interested the judge of their own cause. 

“4. Other countries, and a number of the States, collect the funds 
through State agencies, and distribute the same through impartial State 
boards. Ohio, West Virginia, Washington, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and a few other States have adopted this plan of State insurance, in 
whole or in part with success and have administered an insurance 
for the benefit of injured workers with economy. The experiments 
worked out in these States will compare fayorably with Germany and 
other countries where insurance has been in existence for a 
longer number of years. 

“While all compensation laws in this country are experi- 
mental as yet, the general tendency is toward State insurance 
as productive of the greatest social efficiency. A joint control 
of the funds by employers and employees has worked well in 
Germany, during the first 13 weeks of disability. Under State 
insurance, the workmen receive all that the employer con- 
tributes. The element of profit is entirely destroyed. No 
workmen’s compensation law will work well where there is a 
tendency to make profit out of the misfortunes of others. The 
greatest objection to employers’ liability laws is that the em- 
ployers pay large sums, while the employees receive but a frac- 
tional part of the amounts so paid. 

“As an example of the defects of our present laws, especially 
those governing liability insurance, is that of the Prest-o-Lite 
Co., of Indianapolis, which employed contractors to erect a 
concrete building. The building collapsed and many workmen 
were killed. The policy in the first place was to protect the 
employers against loss which they would sustain or have to 
pay. The contractors became insolvent and nothing could be 
collected from them, and not haying to pay anything the surety 
company was not liable; besides the surety company claimed 
it had issued a policy to the firm as general contractors and that 
at this time they were doing concrete work. The owners may 
or may not be liable under the dangerous employment act of 
1911. At any rate, a large number of dependents were left, 
widows had to take to the washtub, the aged had to suffer, and 
children were deprived of the advantages which otherwise 
would have been provided for them. There was a social shock 
not alone to the workmen and their families but to the com- 
munity. Justice would dictate that insurance policies should be 
issued for the benefit of the workmen if nothing more. 

„Compensation could be provided with but little additional 
cost if the waste was out of the transaction and workmen re- 
ceived all that the employers pay. In 1911 there was more than 
$35,000,000 collected for liability insurance in the United States, 
$20,000,000 of which was paid in losses. Probably $8,000,000 of 
this was paid in attorney fees by workmen, leaving not more 
than $12,000,000 to go to the actual relief of the injured. Some 
of the companies writing this insurance are foreign corporations 
who began in this country by a loan or deposit of $200,000 to 
the American branch. These loans have been repaid many times 
and these foreign companies really have nothing invested in this 
country, but in 1911 on no inyestment one of the companies 
received from the American branch $565,000, another $153,000, 
another $96,000, another $63,000. This money was taken either 
from the workmen through decreased wages, from the employer 
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through the reduction in dividends, or from the consumer in an 
increase in price of products. In any event it lessened the com- 
forts of the American people. 

“Where workmen receive all that the employers collect the 
price of commodities is not enhanced in any material degree, as 
wages constitute only about one-sixth of the price of products. 
Liability rates are usually calculated on the pay roll. In Indiana 
we pay as much for liability insurance as the Ohio people do 
for compensation, as in that State the employers pay a certain 
percentage on their pay roll based on the hazard of the industry. 
In Indiana the lability rate on structural-iron work is $10.50 
on the $100 of pay roll, in Ohio the compensation rate is $6. 
In Indiana the liability rate on concrete work is $5.60, while 
in Ohio the compensation rate is $4. In electric-light work in 
Indiana the rate is $5.25, in Ohio the compensation rate is $3.10. 
In shoe factories in Indiana, the rate is 35 cents to the $100 of 
pay roll; in Ohio it is 45 cents, while knitting mills in Indiana 
pay 42 cents and in Ohio 30 cents. Shirt manufacturers pay 21 
cents in Indiana and 20 cents in Ohio. Publishers in Indiana 
pay 35 cents on every $1 of wages paid in the production of 
books and 30 cents in Ohio. Thus lawyers pay 35 cents to every 
$100 of wages paid, or 35 cents to every $600 worth of books 
purchased. Even if this rate would be doubled or tripled, the 
price of law books would not advance to any perceptible degree, 
and even at that we would have the pleasure of knowing our 
books were not printed in blood or bound in tears. 

“The element of profit should not be considered in workmen’s 
compensation any more than in conducting our courts, operating 
our schools, or caring for the sick and afflicted. We might as 
well turn our courts and schools over to private agencies as to 
permit private agencies to administer a social insurance fund. 
The private agency would conduct our Government with a view 
of profit, rather than efficiency, just as our utility companies 
have often attempted to do at various times to have a wide 
margin between a maximum of charges and a minimum of sery- 
ice. We do not want the service of our courts, schools, and 
administrative agencies skimped in efficiency. We want service 
for every dollar, but our first concern is service. Private 
agencies might employ our judges at a lower salary and our 
teachers for lower wages or they might conduct schools in com- 
petition with our State schools, but that would not be an argu- 
ment for privately conducted government. We would not even 
turn the collection of taxes over to a savings bank or permit them 
to say in what manner our public funds should be administered. 
We pay the bills in the end and must decide how they must be 
paid. The question is not how little can we pay the workman 
or compel him to take, but what he is entitled to and what is 
the best for the common welfare. 

“No man can be a judge of his own cause, and when an em- 
ployer, a mutual or stock company, is permitted to decide how 
much a workman is entitled to, whether he received the injury 
in the course of his employment, how long he will be disabled 
and the percentage of his disability, the judge and paymaster 
are one and the same person, and the judge immediately turns 
financier and attempts to cheesepare the amount to be paid 
and there is strife and contention the same as under existing 
Jaws. Laws which permit such settlements are nothing more 
than liability laws which limit the amount of recovery and tie 
the hands of workmen so that there will be no recovery in the 
courts. We are told we must abolish waste. If this is true, 
we must abolish dividends, premiums, and commissions of in- 
surance companies and their agents and we must abolish the 
fees of their attorneys. These are wastes just the same as the 
contingent fee of the attorney for the workman. 

“Some welfare and pension schemes of employers are devised 
for the purpose of preventing compensation and as an insur- 
ance against strikes and demands for better living conditions. 
They should be regulated by law so that workmen have some 
vested rights and will not be placed in a position where their 
employment and accident funds will be hazarded in case they 
seek what is just. The funds provided for compensation and 
welfare schemes are produced by the labor of the workmen and 
are consequently withheld from their wages. If they were not 
produced by the workmen, they would not be in existence. The 
State should control their distribution and provide for their 
security. This should not be left to the whim of employers, 
however generous some may be. They are only human, and, 
having power to discharge employees, some may at times hold 
the possible loss of position, benefits, and pensions over the 
heads of workmen like Dionysius suspending the sword over 
the head of Damocles. An ever-present menace of the strong 
having the power to withhold subsistence from the weak is in- 
compatible with either civil or religious liberty. Hamilton well 
said, ‘In the general course of human nature the power over a 
man’s subsistence amounts to a power over his will” We can 
haye no liberty, political or otherwise, when workers depend 


upon the arbitrary will of employers for their existence during 
days of misfortune. If the popular will of the Nation requires 
a Constitution as a safeguard against turbulence and passion, 
it is equally true that some security should be provided against 
passions and human weakness in industry. 

“T once noticed a small boy go to a butcher shop with a bench- 
legged bulldog. I thought it was a useless aniual. When he 
returned with a large piece of liver a hound attempted to share 
it with him by taking the larger part. The bulldog played an 
important part. As long as we have the hungry adjusters and 
attorneys of the insurance companies, the injured workman is 
entitled to his bulldog. We should attempt to create a condi- 
tion where both classes of animals will become useless and the 
workman will be protected by an impartial administrative 
board, the same as he is supposed to be protected in the streets 
and at his fireside. Profits in administering this fund are in- 
compatible with the very idea of social service and economic 
justice, as profits are charges and must necessarily be taken 
from the wages of the worker, who with his family must suffer, 
or taken from the consumer in the way of increased price, and 
this adds to the high cost of living and social want. 

“The fund created for social insurance should- be collected 
from the employer as a source or agency, as he is enabled to 
pass it on to the consumer by adding it to the price of the com- 
modity, and thus distributing the cost among the large number 
of consumers. It should not be taken from the wages of the 
worker, as it would lower the living condition of our State and 
would be adding burdens to those engaged in hazardous indus- 
tries instead of decreasing those burdens. We should not take 
premiums from workmen in dangerous employment. The theory 
of the law heretofore has been that dangerous employment 
should pay higher wages, but as this accident rate is the great- 
est it would be decreasing the income of workmen injured in 
hazardous employment more than those in any other industry. 
The employers do not pay these premiums. In all contracts and 
business insurance rates are estimated as a part of the over- 
head expense and in the construction of buildings all contractors 
make these estimates and landlords fix the rents according to 
the cost of construction and tenants pay the bill. 

“Any law which may be drafted or enacted should provide 
ample relief and should not be formed on lines to save money 
at the expense of the common welfare. Most of the so-called 
compensation laws are a disgrace to this country. When it 
comes to paying a workman $150 to $200 for the loss of an eye 
or a limb, we have introduced European living conditions in the 
community where American dividends preyail. Sixty to 85 
per cent of all injuries are of less duration than two weeks, 
and a law which exempts payment for the first two weeks of 
disability and then gives only one-half wages for a period of 
from three to five years is an ingenious scheme to defeat com- 
pensation and a plain illustration of how not to do justice. I 
know of the case of a coal miner who has been blind for 27 
years, another who has been disabled for 33 years, and a law 
which gives compensation in a limited manner for five or six 
years for permanent disability is a disgrace to any State and 
is not as efficient as our employers’ liability laws. I have in 
mind two cases where children were born after their bread- 
winners were fatally injured. A law which would allow a 
limited compensation for five or six years and leave them help- 
less during the period when their character is forming would 
be unworthy of our State. The law should be so formed that 
it will not raise the price of commodities beyond those produced 
in other States. Otherwise, in the competition that exists 
wages would have to be lowered or profits reduced in order to 
meet competition of articles produced in States that are less 
liberal and just; but we need have but little fear, as the rate 
on manufacturing establishments is so small that it would add 
very little to the cost of any commodity. 

“The main object sought is to prevent industrial accidents 
and disablements. We are so constituted that our mind travels 
along the line of least resistance, and where there is no penalty 
the employer is apt to conduct his business without safeguards 
and without due care. That has always been the history of 
industry. If there is resistance in the way of penalties, greater 
care will be exercised, and where employers are liable to re- 
spond in damages for the disregard for safety appliances there 
will be fewer accidents and the insurance rate on each industry 
will be less. It is to the interest of the careful employer that 
the negligent ones should be subject to such actions as penalties, 
so that the accident and insurance rates can be kept at the 
lowest possible point. 

“Tt might be best to have our bureau of statistics consoli- 
dated with the bureau of inspection, so that the department 
which gathers information regarding our industries can classify 
the same, that there shall be no duplication of services, and it 
might be the best that the department of inspection be changed 
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to a department of labor or an industrial commission, under the 
management of three or five persons, who can make the neces- 
sary inspections, distribute the insurance fund, investigate acci- 
dents and the extent thereof, and at the same time can give 
instructions on the better sanitation and conduct of industries. 
In this way there would be no duplication of service, for with 
the increased number of inspectors, which are even now neces- 
sary, an insurance fund for the benefit of workmen could be 
handied efficiently and with less expense than our courts are 
now handling accident cases, and a large amount of the $500,000 
spent annually to maintain our courts and juries could be saved, 
as a large percentage of it is spent on account of litigation 
regarding personal injuries. In States where the insurance 
fund is collected and distributed through the agencies of the 
State there are boards of award or commissions, composed of 
three or more members and a sufficient staff to make inspec- 
tions and handle the funds. Indiana should do nothing for her- 
self of less consequence than this. The most just and effective 
plans should be chosen, that excessive rates may not be charged 
against employers, that amounts due workmen should not be 
withheld from them, that our industries should not be the prey 
of corporations organized for gain, but that the moneys col- 
lected from the consumers should all be spent in our State, not 
to enrich foreign treasuries. Any measure which is an improve- 
ment over our present laws must provide for the elimination of 
Waste and profit to distributing agencies, must obviate delay, 
must provide security for the deferred payments of the com- 
pensation, and must provide some State board without financial 
interest in the fund to administer it. If it be objected that this 
State board would be a political agency, we would show that 
our State institutions, schools, and affairs are very well man- 
aged, and when our State employees are free they are usually 
employed by insurance companies either as solicitors, adjusters, 
attorneys, or managers, so that the employees of insurance com- 
panies are the same men who have served the State and are no 
better. Men under oath and bound to the State to decide con- 
troversies according to their duty are more apt to judge justly 
than when under the employment of one of the parties to a 
eause, with their employment depending on how they decide and 
the salary they receive upon the amount they retain from work- 
men upon whom they sit in judgment, The efforts of casualty 
companies to convince the public that 25 per cent of injured 
workmen ‘malinger’ during the adjustment of causes is an 
unwarranted effort to prejudice the case in the ‘ court of public 
opinion,’ and their present efforts to extend the period for which 
no payments are to be made during disability are conclusive 
arguments against making them the judges of their own cause. 
They have recently filled our magazines with warnings against 
the successful efforts of the German people to care for their 
workmen through vocational training and social insurance. 
These systems are satisfactory to the employers of Germany, 
but are meeting the opposition of American casualty companies, 
because they are administered without profit for them and they 
are fearful that the American States will institute the same 
efficient; economic, and comprehensive schemes in this country 
on a practical basis, without giving Shylock a chance to take 
his pound of flesh and the blood from the American people. 
Montesquieo says, ‘Constant experience shows that every man 
invested with power is apt to abuse it and carry his authority 
as far as it will go.“ Hence companies organized for gain 
should have no authority to sit in judgment in matters which 
affect their income. Our parcel post and the Federal compensa- 
tion law are examples of efficient public service. 

“The problem before our commission is that of choosing 
some plan to distribute the social insurance fund economically 
and with the best results for the common good. Whether we 
should select one method or a combination of methods is yet to 
be determined by our commission and the people of the State. 
Much will depend on the intelligence and earnestness of our 
citizenship and much will depend on the lobby employed by 
financial interests and foreign capital to control the legislature. 
We have met with this opposition before. The American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation is favoring measures to report 
occupational, diseases and injuries. Such a measure was de- 
feated in the last legislature by lobbyists, on the theory that it 
would give ambulance-chasing lawyers information regarding 
accidents. Hours of exposure and fatigue increase industrial 
accidents, yet we met with lobbyists who opposed the reduction 
of hours of labor for women and children on purely selfish 
ground, and in that way the undesirable conditions of Indiana 
have been greatly increased. We trust that the president of 
the Indiana Bar Association will appoint a committee to assist 
us in counteracting the baneful influence of lobbyists who put 
their purse before their patriotism. Mr. Harris and the late 
Johu T. Dye have rendered great service to the State by their 


unselfish labor. I have met with them a number of years be- 
fore legislative committees working for measures for the com- 
mon welfare. Having reached the topmost round of their pro- 
fessional ladder they have given the people the benefit of their 
useful and yaluable experience. Mr. Dye will be greatly missed 
in this constructive work. We trust that the committee ap- 
pointed will be men of such high character that their service 
will be for the common good and not for their special clients; 
that their opinions will be controlled by their conscience, not by 
their retainers; that we may succeed in having enacted some 
measure which will reduce industrial calamities, improve the 
living conditions of workmen and efficiency of our citizenship.” 
NEW NATIONALISM. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish where gentlemen know what they are going to speak 
upon they would state the subject when asking unanimous con- 
sent to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, my extension of 
remarks will be to insert in the Record brief addresses recently 
delivered by the governor of the State of Utah and the governor 
of the State of Colorado at the conference of western gov- 
ernors in Salt Lake City last month upon the subject of new 
nationalism. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE TARIFF, 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by the insertion of a very 
brief quotation from the Textile World Record for July, 1913, 
showing the differences in prices between American and English 
grades of cotton yarns. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on the 
subject of the tariff. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under leaye granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I print an article which appeared 
in the July issue of the Textile World Record, comparing 
English and American prices for cotton yarn of the finer counts. 
This tabulation is supplemental to that for cotton yarn of 
coarse and medium counts, which, on May 23, I caused to be 
inserted in the RECORD : 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PRICES FOR COTTON YARN, 

The comparison of English and American os for cotton yarn of 
coarse and medium counts, which appeared in our May issue, proved 
to be of great interest to the cotton trade, as it showed differences in 
yalues which would be equalized if the House bill became a law. This 
month we are able to give a similar comparison of prices for the finer 
counts erat tare In transmitting the foreign quotations our English 
On 5 for the finer cotton yarns vary considerably according 
to the quality, and in comparing prices it Is necessary also to com 
samples. W “gee to obtain a fairly representative $ statement of cur- 
rent re ee approached the Bolton Chamber of C 

from the. secretary the quotations below. 97 which indicnte the 


ronal Tange of values. Bolton is the center of the fine-spinning in- 
„ and has about 120 mills, with a Pho em value of probably 
sya 
yen 


There are over 8,000,000 s and ne? „are priu- 

— on 50s to 100s twist and to 9 1308 f 
e fo 8 1 1 N ey quotation r our 
correspondent, also nderwood duty added, and Boston 
uotations for res ag pore and des. The tariff rates are 


ose reported to pens e by the Finance Committee. English 
prices have been reduced to cents per pound: 


English Zimance | English | American 
pr tee rate, | total. price. 


29 -31 . 281351 ; 
33 

— 8 i 37 -41 38 
44 

38 -42 20 2150 8 
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The following English quotations were obtained from another source 
for fine two-ply yarn: 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Mr. KENT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by inserting a brief letter from my- 
self, which accompanied a copy of an essay on the Monroe doc- 
trine, sent to different Members of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

[Copy of letter sent to Members of Congress.] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, July 24, 1913. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I would respectfully present the inclosed 
document for your careful consideration. 

At this time of strain and stress, whether you agree with the author 
or not, you will surely be interested in his lucid exposition of his views 
of the matter discussed 

I fear that we are altogether too prone to talk about national duties 
and national honor in careless terms. We can not afford to set up 
controverted doctrines to be needlessly fought over. Many a man 
entitled to life will lose it if we heedlessly and unnecessarily adopt or 
uphold theories and policies that others feel justified in resenting. 

For my part, I would go all lengths to sustain our right— 

To name the qualifications for citizenship ; 

To declare who should own the soil of our country; 

To protect the integrity of the race and to avoid the troubles certain 
to arise by the introduction of those who can not be assimilated. 

But the lives of American soldiers should not be sacrificed, the 
people's treasure should not be wasted, in protecting “the property 
rights“ of those of our citizens who, haying gone beyond our borders, 
haye “taken a chance” en the laws and conditions of peoples beyond 
our control. 

As one financially interested in Mexico, inasmuch as I would not 
jeopardize my own life nor the lives of my sons to protect my property, 

would be a coward and a murderer if I should send any of my coun- 
trymen to death in behalf of that property. 

Yours, truly, WILLIAM Kent. 


MAINE MEMORIAL, 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the address of former 
President Taft and others delivered recently at the Main 
Memorial in New York, all being patriotic addresses. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I asked unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting several addresses 
delivered at the unveiling of the National Maine Monument in 
Central Park, New York City, on Memorial Day, May 30, 1913. 
All of these addresses are filled with patriotic thought and devo- 
tion to country, as well as impressing upon us our debt to the 
heroes of our Nation, living and dead, 

The addresses referred to are those of former President Taft; 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels; Gov. Sulzer, of New York; Gov. 
Haines, of Maine; Señor Don Manuel de la Vega y Calderon, 
Cuban chargé d'affaires and president of the Cuban commission 
sent to the unveiling ceremonies; Chauncey W. Herrick, depart- 
ment commander of New York State, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans; Hon. William R. Hearst, of New York; and Maurice 
Simmons, New York City, past commander in chief of the 
United Spanish War Veterans, and are as follows: 


FORMER PRESIDENT TAFT. 


The monument we dedicate to-day is an enduring witness of three 
facts. The first is the gratitude that our country feels toward the men 
who went down on the Maine, in that they gave a their liyes in her 
service. The second is the birth of a new people and the founding of a 
new nation through our disinterested aid and sacrifice. The third is 
the expansion of this Nation into a wider sphere of world usefulness 
— greater responsibility among the nations than ever before in its 

story. 

The honored dead, to whom this is an appropriate memorial, were a 
heavy part of the cost to the country of our war with Spain. This is 
not to charge responsibility to the Spanish Government for the explo- 
sion of the Maine, except in so far as it ey be said to be responsible 
for the protection of the warships of a friendly power in its own harbor. 
he careful report of two boards of sworn experts, however, leave no 
doubt that the explosion was due to an outside cause and to a hostile 
hand. The tense feeling between the two nations, growing out of the 
intolerable conditions in Cuba, intolerable to her people and intolerable 
to her neighbors, needed only the explosion of the Maine, under the con- 
ditions which existed, to render war inevitable; and the candid and care- 
ful historian must always date the coming of the Spanish-American 
War from the death of the brave jack-tars whose souls were hurried 
into the presence of their Maker on that night of the 15th of February 
in Habana Harbor 15 years ago, They were hurled to destruction with- 


out the inspiration of anticipated battle or hoped-for victory, but they 
were on duty when they went down; they were wearing the uniform of 
their beloved country, and they have a right to a place in that roll of 
naval heroes whose steadfastness and courage have given the American 
Navy the high place it has in history among the navies of the world. 

We have raised the Maine from the mud bottom of Habana Harbor 
and have given her wreck honorable burial in the blue waves of the 
Tropic seas. The mortal remains of those who gave the vessel her per- 
sonality and made her a living weapon for the protection of national 
honor and vital interest we have brought from Cuba and have placed 
in the sacred soil of Arlington. We halted the wheels of Government 
and 8 the hum of industry in order that by an appropriate cere- 
mony of interment we might officially recognize the debt we owed to 
those who yielded all they had and all they were for the Nation. We 
clothed the ceremony with all the solemnity of the honors of war, and 
we thus expressed the deep and lasting gratitude of a Nation to her 
martyred defenders. : 

We are now gathered upon this Memorial Day of the year, devoted 
by Nation and State law and custom to renewing the memories of all 
who have died for us in all our wars, here to dedicate a monument that 
shall stand in this metropolis of the country and in one of the greatest 
and busiest marts of the world, and shall recall men from the thoughts 
of their daily vocations and of their selfish interests to a contempla- 
tion of the sacrifices necessary from time to time on the part of some 
of their fellows that the Nation may live and that the march of human 

rogress may go on. If a conviction of a Nation’s gratitude, enforced 
n this beautiful sculpture of marble and bronze, with its eloquent 
allegory, shall inspire in others in times of future national need a 
willingness to make the same supreme sacrifice, one high no ye that 
prompted the erection of this monument will haye been achieved. 

Out of the Spanish War came the Republic of Cuba. Unlike most 
wars in history, it was fought by us thout purpose or thought of 
aggrandizement. It was begun without a single selfish instinct, and 
was prompted by motives most humane. Its formal declaration was 
accompanied by a eae der ordinance as to our future relation to 
Cuba, and sacredly has the pledge of that ordinance been maintained. 
Through the Platt amendment in our treaty with the new Republic we 
retain an influence that has never been exerted and will never be 
exerted save for the good of the people of that beautiful island. For 
two years ‘ve labor and expended such effort to frame the Cuban 
Republic. We fulfilled our trust and installed the new government. 
When in her su ent course the ugly head of revolution reared itself 
we intervened again, and with our Army and Navy stayed the inter- 
necine strife and composed the differences that threatened again to 
drench the island in blood. As the Republic stumbled and almost fell, 
we helped her with our friendly arm and steadied her on her wey to 
greater stability and the greater individual happiness of her people. 

During the last year there has occurred in the island a national 
election, the result of which should legally transfer the political power 
in the Republic from one party to the other. Prophecies of impending 
danger, due to a change in administration, have been many, and they 
found their justification in experiences of the past, but the Cuban 
papa have successfully met the test. One President has 1 | 
aid down his office and given it over to his successor, the threatened 
danger has been past, and the peaceful transfer of control of the 
State from one party to another strengthens hope for its stability. 
Long life to the Cuban Republic! May her people learn well the 
lesson which they must learn if their Government is to be a blessing 
to them, the lesson of self-restraint and of respect for the limitations 
of a constitution that they have imposed upon themselves, with a 
clear understanding that no popular government ean live in which the 
py bai 8 not respect in full the rights of the minority and the 

vidual, 

Cuba is our foster child. As she errs in the childhood and youth of 
her national life, we must bear with her and aid her. Again and again 
it has been said, but without a thought of the new responsibilities and 
the new burdens we would bave to assume and the plighted faith we 
would have to break, that if Cuba again stumbles and the United States 
is obliged to intervene to prevent a fratricidal war and great disaster, 
then we must end the Republic and take over the island within our 
jurisdiction and protection. This is said without regard for our 
parental relation to her, our continuing duty to help her, and to be 
pacat with faults that may be expected iù ber struggle to govern 

erself. We must hold to a persistent purpose to maintain her as an 
independent and self-respecting Republic. his monument, a witness, 
as it is, of the birth into the world of a new nation, made possible by 
the unselfish sacrifice of the United States, should typify in its endur- 
ing character the permanence of the new government, which it is our 


oe to penre 
he third fact that this pile commemorates is the awakened con- 
sciousness on the part of the people of the United States that they 
have a new responsibility among the nations of the world that they 
can not avoid or evade. The isolation that they enjoyed in their sepa- 
ration from Europe and Asia by two oceans did for a century give them 
a feeling of immunity from the burdens that other nations had to carr. 
and which other nations did carry in the march of human progress an 
the advance of human civilization; but methods of modern transporta- 
tion and communication have put this country many days nearer to 
ees ig and Asia than they were in the time of Washington. The won- 
derful material 1 in the development of this continent between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, the enormous increase in population, and the 
corresponding growth in national wer have all given us a position 
among the countries of the world that we must recognize and that we 
must take with its 9 responsibilities, whether we would or 
no. It needed oo an episode like that of the Spanish-American War 
to bring out clearly and in their fullness the changes in our relations 
to the world and the nations of the world that our wealth, our popula- 
tion, our prosperity, and our national power now impose upon us, 
Beginning a short war, with our eyes focused on Cuba, a month had 
hardly elasped before we were carried to the uttermost parts of the 
world 7,000 miles to the west, to assume a 8 over 7,000,000 
people in the Philippine Islands, almost in the Anti es and a part of 
Asia, and similarly over a million people in the island of Porto Rico, 
far on the way east toward European shores. The inevitable trend of 
international development has shifted responsibility for these two 
peoples from the shoulders of Spain, representing the monarchical tra- 
ition of 10 centuries, to us, who are the em ment of the spirit of 
popular government, with national tradition of but one. Despite the 
acrimonious discussion and the bitter charges made against those who 
were Jw pened for our policy in Lig cari to the fel ang Sato and Porto 
Rico, but to take them over and give their peoples the best government 
we could, and to continue this policy until with experience and educa- 
tion they me a self-restrained people capable of self-government, 
when they can choose whether they would be independent of us or re- 
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lated to us by a friendly bond of union, the possession of this new 
territory thrusts upon us new relations with the rest of the world that 
we can not escape. It gives us an Asiatic agar? brings us close to 
China, and doubles our interest in the Pacific. If we would exercise 
the influence that we ought to exercise for good in the world, we must 
accept responsibilities commensurate with our national strength and 
opportunities for usefulness. The nations of the world are all closer to 
each other than they ever were before. Their peoples have greater in- 
terest in ench other. There is more sympathy between them than there 
ever was before, and this creates more neighborhood duties. There is 
an international public opinion slowly growing in its influence, suffering 
reverses at times, but gathering force in the intervals between war 
and manifesting itself in the diplomatic negotiations between nations, 
in the congresses of the on and in such movements as prompted 
The Hague conference and The Hague treaties. Many nations have a 
community of interest in the humane and civilizing work being done in 
the name of the Christian religion through the private generosity of 
church associations in spending money and effort in foreign missions 
that are the pioneer posts of Christian civilization. 

If the Government of the United States conforms to the high ideals 
of our people and their purposes, it will encourage every movement to- 
ward mutual helpfulness among the nations. The American spirit is 
wanting neither in courage nor in willingness to meet responsibility. 
They mistake that spirit who would not maintain under present condi- 
tions an Army and a Navy practically necessary and adequate to pre- 
serve our national pretigo and influence among the nations, on the one 
hand, and who would not, on the other, strive in every ible way to 
help a struggling propis that appeals for our aid and to take all pos- 
sible means to promote peace among the nations. 

This movement marks the time fn the life of our Nation when it 
awakened to the consciousness of its increased power for good in the 
world and its larger share in the burden of the world's advance. 


SECRETARY DANIELS. 


In the whole range of panions story, as it comes to me in tales of 
the sea, there is no finer illustration of heroism than that exhibited at 
the time of the blowing up of the Maine. 

The sailors of the Afaine in Habana Harbor, who were rudely dis- 
turbed from their slumber only to be hurried into what we mistakenly 
call eternal sleep, were at their places of duty. aner surrenđered what 
is most prized by other men in consecrating their lives to the defense 
of the Nation and its homes. They were the guardians of the lives and 
property of Americans at home and abroad. : 

I am thrilled as I see in my mind’s eye that picture of a scene in 
the darkness of that dreadful night of Pvt. William Anthony salut- 
ing Capt. Sigsbee and reporting, “ The any is blown up and is sinking, 
Blr.“ he incident gathers into a focus the Navy's loyalty to the flag. 

If the Navy is the strong arm of the Government, the protector of 
our homes, and the defender of the Treasury, it is because of the har- 
monious and effective working together of these two types. In this 
meeting on the deck of the sinking Maine we have them brought to- 
gether in a moment of glory, in an incident of heroism that has per- 
manently lodged itself in history. 

We speak of the heroes of the Maine as if they were dead; but ought 
we not to feel that they live always by their sacrifices, stimulating us 
to patriotic achievement? 


GOY. SULZER. 


Fellow citizens, that monument at the entrance of one of the grand- 
SN parks in the world will for years embellish our great city of New 

ork, 

For decades it will teach the country the patriotic duty of American 
citizens. It will be a lesson to the people of our land that no man 
who dies in the service of his country ever dies in vain. 

All honor to the men whose foresight and whose patriotism have 
made that monument possible. All honor to William Randolph Hearst, 
to the members of the committee, to the patriotic citizens who con- 
tributed to rear that monument, 

That monument will be an inspiration to generations yet unborn. be- 
cause it typifies a great idea, because it stands for a great inspiration. 


GOV. TIAINES, 


The State of Maine joins in these ceremonies, and places her fioral 
tribute on this monument, with New York and the Nation, in memory 
of the honorable and braye sailors who lost their lives in the cause of 
human freedom and liberty by the blowing up of the U. S. S. Maine in 
February, 1898—this great disaster in the United States Navy ever to 
be remembered as one of the horrors of war. 

The ple of Maine, whose name this battleship bore, are pleased to 
assist in commemorating this event in the fullest spirit of respect and 
patriotism with the other States and the Nation, such as has always 
upheld the honor of our people and defended the cause of justice and 
humanity either at home or abroad. f 

While this monument represents a sacrifice of human life and estab- 
lishes the event as well as it can be done with metal and stone, yet it 
is much more securely established in the memory of our people, and 
will ever stand on the pages of our history to our lasting credit as a 
self-sacrificing and patriotic people. 

Every American feels justly proud of the part we took and the aid 
we ve to secure a greater freedom and wider opportunity for the 
people of Cuba through the establishment of a civil government which 
recognizes the equality of man; that it aided in the establishment of 
another democratic Republic on the Western Hemisphere, 

And we can further rejoice to-day in the fact that our young sister 
Repant is so nobly sustaining herself as another Land of the free 
and home of the brave,” wherein the lives of all men are respected and 
made more secure. May the example of the history which this menu- 
ment represents so beautifully forever stand as an encouragement to 
all people throughout the world in their struggles for a larger measure 
of right and justice and.a greater safety of human life. 


SEROR DON MANUEL DE LA VEGA Y CALDERON. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 5 having been designated by 
my Government as president of the Cuban commission to attend the 
Maine memorial and the unveiling of the monument to the heroes of 
the Maine and the brave soldiers and sailors who died in the Spanish- 
American War, I am indeed glad of the opportunity of saying a few 
words on a subject so near to my heart, 

ae this. same Dostane city, 5 — id Jaw ago, the e of one 
of our great patriots, Francisco cente era, were laid in t 
the city hall of New York at a time when 5 
ling to obtain that which was then onl 
ere, the diplomatic representatives of 
resentatives of our Congress, of our sailors and soldiers, a 


my countrymen were strug- 
an ideal. To-day we assemble 


e Cuban government tas — 
egatlon 
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which represents this ideal now realized, to render tribute to those 
* that have taken so important a part in the birth of the Republie 
0 a. 

Our presence here to-day on this memorable occasion carries with it 
the fervent and heartfelt sympathy of the President and people of Cuba 
to those martyrs to whom this monument is dedicated. Although they 
. e their remembrance will always live in the heart of every 

patriot. 

And as our floral oerda is placed by my Government on the monu- 
ment unyeiled to the sac memory, let us hope that the remembrance 
of these solemn ceremonies will be the means of extending more and 
nore the 5 and cordial relations that happily bind our respec- 

e countries. s 


CHAUNCEY W. HERRICK. 


Gen. Wilson, ladies and milemen, it is fitting that this sacred 
gay aos be chosen to dedicate the National Maine Memorial Monu- 

ent. 

Forty-five years ago Gen. John A. Logan, in an order to the Grand 
Army of the Republic, set apart Memorial Day to “honor the brave 
men who gave themselves as a living sacrifice cn the altar of freedom.” 

Year after year the beautiful custom of decorating the graves of our 
honored dead has been followed, until perhaps no other holiday serves 
80 distinctly the purpose for which it was created. r 

It is therefore particularly appropriate that the United Spanish War 
Veterans, coming from various cemeteries where the morning has been 
spent in decorating the graves of our silent comrades, should assemble 
to take part in these ceremonies. à 

In its broađer sense this monument is a tribute to every man who 
has followed the flag, but it is 3 dedicated to those ship- 
mates of ours, both living and dead, who so 8 upheld the tra- 
ditions of the service when the Maine was destroyed. 

It is easy to volunteer when the whole country is afiame with patriot- 
ism, but these men had enlisted in time of peace and were doing just 
what our soldiers, sailors, and marines are doing to-day—standing 
watch so that if trouble does come they can bear the brunt of it until 
our Volunteers can be trained and equipped to help. 

Only by such a system could this country maintain its position with 
so small an armed force, and only by this force being composed of men 
of the character and high personnel that distinguishes the united serv- 
ice could we feel that our country and our national honor were being 
safely guarded. 

The cate of these shipmates of ours ought to be an inspiration to 
every one us, no matter what his station or position in life may be. 
They gave their lives, not that Cuba might be free, not in a spectacular 
charge with the eyes of the world upon them, but quietly and simply 
because it came in their day's work. 

Few have done as much, and no man can do more, 


WILLIAM R. HEARST. 

My friends, many of the speakers, in the goodness of their hearts, 
have given more credit to the committee, of which I am a minor mem- 
ber, n we think we deserve. The committee has done its best, but 
it has not played a predominant part in the erection of this monu- 


ment. 

The monument was designed by the architect, Mr. M. Van Buren 
Magonigle, and the sculptor, Mr. Attilio Piccirilli; it was passed upon 
by the art commission; the city of New York gave it this magnificent 
ely and the people of the United States erected it by popular subscrip- 

on. 

To my mind the e and significant fact in connection with 
this memorial is that it was erected by the whole people, for I think 
that in the defense and development of our country the one thing next 
in importance to heroism and devotion is appreciation of heroism and 
devotion by all the people. 

We can not all be heroes, but we can all be grateful for heroism. We 
are not all . to lay down our lives in the service of our coun- 
try, but we can all love and honor and remember the men who have 
made such splendid sacrifices. 

And in remembering heroes dead, let us not forget heroes living. 
There are as mae men in the Army and Navy ong Boley to sacrifice 
their lives for their country as ever there have been in the whole 
history of the Nation. 

It is our duty as citizens to see that such sacrifices shall not be need- 
less and fruitless. It is our duty as citizens to supply sufficient ships 
and guns in order that these heroes may have the means and munitions 
for our defense and in order that their devotion may not be either 
unappreciated or unavailing. + 

When we have done this, our duty as citizens, we will deserve to 
stand with the citizens to whom Abraham Lincoln referred when he 
wrote: 
“All honor to the sailor and soldier everywhere who bravely bears 
his country's cause. All honor, also, to the citizen who cares for his 
brother in the field and serves, as best he can, the selfsame cause, 
Honor to him only less than to him who braves, for the common good, 
the storms of heaven and the storms of battle. z 


MAURICE SIMMONS. 


To-day, as spring in unwonted sackcloth and ashes strews her freshest 
flowers over the graves of the heroic dead, let her linger here to 
sanctify the sod on which is dedicated this monument to the martyrs 
of the Maine. Green be their memory as the budding branches, and 
verdant still to the judgment day. o siren note of bugle beckoned 
them to the fray. The delirious god of battle never fevered their veins. 
Yet, their fame is as deathless as Thermopylae, and the glory of their 
going the heritage of all mankind. 

Shall we recall the hour of their doom? Lotus fingered, the southern 
nighttime 1 2 ‘their eyelids as they enter the grotto of dreams. 


Suddenl e stillness is cleft by the flashing flames of hell. We see 
eyes radéls opened for an instant and then closed forever by the mer- 
ciful seal of eternity. Silently they descend the swift, rushing 


waters—ceach humble sailor an ambassador of the Republic. 

Boston Massacre, Harpers Ferry, Destruction of the Maine—what a 
holy trinity of sacrifice! Each in God's given hour wrought the salva- 
tion of a 5 le. The blood of the innocents spilled on the old Kings 
Highway fertilized the garden of liberty, and over their sacred bones 
rose the sanctuary of the Revolutionary Republic. From the nerveless 
hands of John Brown, as he dangled on a Virginian scaffold, leaped 
the lightnings of the Lord, crumbling into the dust the feudal empire 
of the South and shattering the shackles on the limbs of the bondman. 
Bursting their slimy cerements in Habana harbor, these canonized 
dead summoned the angel of wrath, who, with flaming sword, drove 
the a from the gates of the Cuban 8 and lifted the lowly 
from the dust to the seats of the mighty. y the blood of the martyr is 
purchased the redemption of the race. 
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Yonder stands the chiseled e 
courage brought a continent into A 
he and they whom we are here gathered to commemorate were actors 
in the same of destiny. at unconscious brought 
these classic shafts into such significant proximity? His sacrifices 
cradled the advent of Spanish dominion in 82 thelr martyrdom 
coffined its hopes on our hemisphere. 


of the Italian 
Separated by four centuries, 


n whose 


It is meet that we crown this spot with the incarnate bronze and 
memorial marble. Long may this storied structure nestle on the breast 
of the mother city. In our cosmopolis, watered by all the streams of 
earth, let us lift ‘high this shaft to the memory of the men the eying 
spark of whose lives kindled a crusade for humanity. The deck the 
trod was the microcosm of the many-fibered Republic. The — f 

uare-Jawed Briton, the pat fiaxen-haired Teuton, the generous, 
blue-eyed Celt, the daring, mystic Russ, the impulsive, chivalrous Frank, 
the rugged, fate-wrestling Norseman, all in the melting t of the 
Maine were fused into the Yankee man-of-warsman. Here, the city 
where the nations have pitched their tents, let us consecrate this 
shrine as a pledge and a prophecy to the generations yet unborn. 


SANITATION IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor by printing an article on sani- 
tation in the Philippine Islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, the most striking feature of 
American occupancy of the Philippine Islands is the work per- 
formed by the medical representatives of our Army and the 
Publie Health and Marine-Hospital Service. The article printed 
herewith gives a most succinct summary of that work: 
[Reprinted from the Journal of naoa 33 vol. 3, No. 2, October, 


SANITATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


_WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS EFFECT UPON OTHER TROPICAL 
COUNTRIES, 


{By Victor G. Heiser, M. D., D. Se., director of health for the Philip- 
pos Islands, passed assistant surgeon, Public Health and Marine- 
ospital Service.] 


It is now practically 10 years since the health o ization under the 
American civil régime in the Philippines was put operation, and it 
may not be amiss to review some the results that have been accom- 
puan during that decade. It is proper to state, however, that prior 

the formation of civil government a board of health was es 
under Army General Orders No. 15, under the authority of which Army 
officers did good work and made an excellent beginning in reducing the 
ravages of the diseases which they found so abundantly peanas on 
every hand. This early work was largely concerned with 
health of the troops and mostly confined to the city of nila. en 
the civil health régime began, in addition to the deplorable sanita 
conditions resulting from centuries of neglect, it found itself confron 
with a severe ou of fn Manila and in a number of the 

vinces. To add further to its labors, it had scarcely opened its 
offices before one of the severest epidemics of cholera that has been 
known in modern times had its beginning. p 

Forty thousand persons were dying 3 from smallpox, while the 
number of deaths from beriberi in jails other public institutions 
was frightful. With the exception of the water system in the city of 
Manila there was not a reservoir, pipe line, or artesian well for the 
7,200,000 people of the entire „ and even the water for the 
city of Manila was known to be ly polluted. The dead were buried 
in a most haphazard manner, it being a not uent experience to 
find as many as four or five interred in a grave. bones of those 
who had died but a few months before were often ruthlessly cast out 
to bleach in the sun, in order to make room for a more recent death. 


are used so ex vely in trans cargo, with the 
result that nauseous gases were constantly being liberated. 
There was no f law and the class of food products was 


Amebic and other 


k. 18 
has shown that these same diseases were responsible li ly for ion 


whom no 5 had been made to fur 
throughout the islands were indescribably filthy and n 

In the days prior to American control the maritime quarantine was 
conducted upon a basis of graft rather than upon merit, with the in- 
evitable result that an outbreak of any of the gerous, communicable 
diseases, like plague, cholera, or smallpox, in the nearby fore! coun- 
tries meant the early introduction of the disease into the ippines. 
There was no proper inspection of animals before slaughter, and su e 
slaughterhouses, where this work could have been done, were conspic- 
nous by their absence. More than 5,000 lepers were at large throughout 
the Rage, oes Islands. A few hundred were taken care of as ob. of 


charity, but there was no attempt made to ga th the 
view af avoid the r of infection to or 1 g the 
rava of this disease. 


uinine pills being sold at fabu- 


* 1 ith the hope of recei — * — 
to whom to apply w: e hope ving any rem mos 
Intolerable condition. Sections of Manila, ha a 


to 25,000, were built = Dest houses 
iat there was no room for s 

tions had in many instances to be made residents crawling under 

one another's houses. Manila is located on a tidal * and formerly at 

high tide about half of the city was inundated. As flat land con- 


sisted of soft, oozy mud the conditions can be better imagined than 

There was no governmental provision for the insane, and it was no 
uncommon sight to see these unfortunates tied to a stake, under a 
house or in a with a dog chain, and it often happened that dur- 
are so frequent in towns built of nipa, these unfortu- 
ed because no one thought to release them. Foods and 
provisions were sold under most filthy conditions, the com- 
ce being to sell them from the ground, so that the dust and 
dirt of everyone who came to see was soon intimately mixed with the 
food that was on sale. There were no restrictions enforced in the 
construction of apo Ea with the usual result so frequently seen in 


perishable 
mon 


> uent occurrence to find small 
rooms, often no larger than 8 by 10 by § feet, in which from six to 
eight ms were sleeping. Street cleaning was most indifferentiy 
carried on, th the result that large quantities of garbage und other 
filth accumulated in back yards and upon the streets. Tuberculosis 
was responsible each P sip ‘or perhaps another 50.000 deaths through- 
out the archipelago. o effort whatsoever was made to teach the people 
how to deal with this scourge. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM. 


The task which confronted the American sanitarian seemed indeed 
ible of accomplishment. With a population that was fully satis- 
with the con ns as they were and not disposed to have any por- 
tion of the taxes which were collected from them used for sani- 
tary purposes, and with the deter tion to resist any cha in their 
personal habits and the conditions which surrounded them, it must be 
admitted that the prospects for bringing about a better state of things 
were not very alluring, especially as the task had to be accomplished 
with an amount allotted to the rd of health derived from revenues 
collected in the Philippines. In addition, the foreign medical men of 
the East, good-natorediy and sometimes not good-naturedly, ridiculed 
the efforts to * about a better state of affairs. It was pointed out 
that in foreign onies it was customary to take such steps as would 
safeguard the health of the persons who came from Europe to govern 
or to do business, and that the wisest policy was to let the masses live 
as they would; that it was im ble to reform the oriental, and that 
it was effort wasted that could be used more profitably in other direc- 
tions. Observation of the work done by Europeans in far eastern 
cities showed that this practice was almost universally in force. 
RESULTS OBTAINED. 


But the American sanitarian was not daunted 


set to work resolutely. His first a 
hich has al been mentioned. It was then 


outbreak of cholera wi 

learned that the ‘jive resistance of the oriental is a very much more 
t force to overcome than the active opposition which 

is so frequently encountered in the Temperate Zone. 

On the whole, it may be said that the campa waged against cholera 
in the beginning was not as successful as could have been hoped for, 
but the ee gained paved the way for attacking future outbreaks 
with considerably more success. It was soon learned that there was 
D to be gained by using actual force. The opposition which was 
en ered caused far more difficulty than the good which was accom- 
plished in an individual case in which it was used. 

e resulted in similar lack of su 


these obstacles and 
task was to combat the severe 


The early efforts to combat ecess. 
With this disease not only Filipinos, but the Chinese, had to be dealt 
with, and the efforts to bri e celestials to the w of twentieth 
century hygiene would oftentimes have been ludicrous had the results 


not been so fatal. The lack of success of these efforts soon made it 
apparent that before much could be accomplished in the islands a set 
oF laws would have to be prepa in which considerable deference 
should be given to local prejudices; that frequently a compromise would 
have to be accepted in order to gain the adherence of Fitipinos who had 
influence with their people. In otber words, it became apparent 
that the sanitary regeneration of the Phillppine Islands had to be 
brought about, not in spite of the Filipino people, but with their as- 
sistance. One of the first steps was to organize some 300 boards of 
health throughout the islands, with Filipinos in charge in the majorit; 
of instances. In many cases the offi who com these boar 
were brought to Manila and given a course of instruction in modern 
sanitation and hygiene, and to their credit it must be said that after 
they — to learn the whys and wherefores of t much coopera- 
tion assistance was obtained from them, It was but natural that 


lieved were being enforced by the governing power for the express pur- 
pose of making them arpani fP unbappy, wah aneoitortable. As 


cholera occurred among the Americans who drank water that had been 
boiled and ate only food that had been cooked and was served hot, this 
simple plan had many imitators, and much of the success that was 
obtained in later cholera campaigns may be attributed to the measures 
which the Filipino people themselves invoked. 

During the early years of the existence of the board of health plans 
were made for the vaccination of the poate of the entire archipelago. 
This was first attempted by permitting the local Filipino health authori- 
ties to take charge and vaccinate the persons in their immediate dis- 
tricts, but uch success followed these efforts. It was found that 


un- 
R the 
e of smallpox contagien the disease continued to exist. 


When it was demonstrated to the Filipinos that this pian would not 
work, Hy with their assistance plan was tri t con- 
sisted in having an American physician, with some 20 or 30 vaccinators, 


Epon the completion of the first work the expected result became a 
reality. In Provinces 
deaths annually from smallpox there was not a 


ty withdrawn. 
flippine to which it was possible to ship vaccine 
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been any deaths since that time among persons who were vaccinated 
in those Provinces, This work is still going on, and the net result is 
that there 9 now af least 30,000 less dea annually than was the 
se before this work was begun. 
“*Coincldent with this work the island of Culion, which is roughly 20 
by 10 miles, and, with the necessary deductions for indentations, has 
an nrea of a bout 150 square miles, was set aside for a leper colony. 
The property rights of such residents as were found on the land were 
urchased and the ple removed to the near-by island of Busuanga. 
he construction of a modern town was begun, and when this had 
proceeded sufficiently far, the collection and transfer of lepers to Cullon 
was commenced, By 1908 at least one collection of lepers had been 
made all over the archipelago, and in many Provinces a number of col- 
lections had been made, but there were necessarily quite a number who 
esca the early collections and went into hiding, and also a consid- 
erable number who were in the incubation period of the disease from 
an infection which they had probably received through their associa- 
tion with cases of leprosy, so that, up to the present time, cases still 
come to notice, and these, as soon as discovered, are isolated and, at 
frequent intervals during each year, are transferred to Culion. Al- 
though it is entirely too early to furnish data with regard to this mat- 
ter, it is roughly estimated that there were formerly at least 1,200 new 
eases of leprosy contracted each year, and it is believed that now, with 
the lessened opportunities for infection, this number has already been 
decreased one-half. If these estimates are correct, it means that at 
least 600 persons are ier, Pao 5 from contracting this most 
loathsome disease; that this number remain as useful members of soci- 
ety instead of being a burden upon the TONIS during the remainder of 
their existence. e leper town of Culion, like towns in the United 
States, is constantly being improved and is assuming a more and more 
modern aspect. Houses of reenforced concrete are being built. A mod- 
ern water and sewer system have been installed. A commodious hospi- 
tal, with a capacity of 250 beds, where the acutely ill may be taken 
care of, has been provided, and there are 5 duty the neces- 
sary doctors and nurses. ‘The leper community s been made self- 
overning. No guards of any kind are employed. The people elect 
fheir own officials and govern themselves by laws which they make, so 
that not only are the people of the Philippine Islands relieved of the 
danger and undesirability of having lepers among them in places where 
they are constantly liable to convey the disease to healthy persons, but, 
on the other hand, the leper himself is no longer made to feel that he 
is an outcast. He has a place which he can call his home, where he is 
welcome and where he can indulge in most of those pursuits of human 
libe which are held as necessary attributes to happiness. 

In Manila a modern water system has been constructed at a cost of 
approximately $2,000,000, for which the water is now obtained from 
an uninhabited watershed. This improvement has already resulted in a 
reduction of approximately 800 deaths annually in Manila from the 
gastro-intestinal diseases. The quantity of water and the pressure has 
also been greatly increased, so that it is now available in all sections of 
tbe city, whereas heretofore it was limited to certain sections, and, 
unless Storage tanks were placed on the roofs, water was not available 
above the first floor. At the cost of another $2,000,000 a modern 
sewer system was provided. This is one of the most modern of its 
kind and has been In very satisfactory operaron for four years. The 
filthy latrine and 5 are now rapidly giving way to the modern 
flush closet. Twenty-three miles of esteros have n cleaned of their 
accumulation of centuries, and, in most instances, are clean water 
courses and no longer canals for the reception of sewa Hundreds of 
artesian wells have been bored throughout the islands, and work is 
under way for the installation of many hundreds of others. Wherever 
the water from an approved well has been exclusively used by a com- 
munity, the death rate has often areppes 50 r 1,000. In other words, 
in mie fe of, for instance, 3,000 inhabitants there are now 150 less 
deaths annually than occurred before pure drinking water was fur- 


nished. 


there are at least 100,000 deaths from beriberi throughout the Orient 
each year, and through the efforts of the Far Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicine, which had its origin and birth in Manila, the pros- 
pects are fair for united governmental action being taken with the view 
of greatly reducing the ravages of this disease, or perhaps of stamping 
it out altogether. 

The evidence is almost conclusive that beriberi in the Orient occurs 
mostly among persons whose staple article of diet is white rice, which 
means rice from which the outer portion, or cortical layer, has been 
removed. Numerous experiments have shown that the disease is due 
to the fact that an essential element necessary to the proper nutrition 
of the human being is lacking from rice from which the outer portion has 
been removed. When rice is used as a staple article of diet there is no 
opportunity to obtain this lacking constituent from other foods. Euro- 
peans, for instance, seldom contract beriberi, because they use a 
diversified diet. Exactly what this missing substance on the outside 
of the grain is has not yet been definitely ascertained, but it has 
been repeatedly shown that if persons suffering from beriberi are given 
the outer portion of the rice grain, or, In other words, rice polishings, 
they soon recover from this disease unless they were hopelessly ill at 
the time treatment was begun. 

Manila’s streets are now swept daily, and it is the frequent comment 
of travelers that it is one of the cleanest cities of the world. Garbage 
is collected every night, so that there is no opportunity for the accumu- 
lation of filth of this kind, as was formerly the case. This condition 
does not apply to Manila alone, but to many of the towns of the 
Provinces, 

Rules for avoiding cholera have been put into such simple form 
that it has been possible to teach them in the schools throughout the 
islands, and the pupils are now able to repeat them like a catechism. 
This campaign has not only benefited the 2 who were directly 
taught the means whereby cholera may be avolded, but their elders have 
been appreciably influenced by the example which their children have 
set them. It is now of frequent occurrence that when cholera makes 
its e in a community a request is immediately sent to the 
central government at Manila for the services of an expert who can 
advise the people of the stricken town as to the measures which should 
be invoked to bring the outbreak to a speedy close. 


Plague has been ages A reed ext ted, and no cases of this disease 
have occurred in the ilippines since April, 1906. Cholera has also 
been absent now for nearly a year, and even during the preceding year 
the number of cases was insignificant when compared with those which 
formerly occurred. 

By making available better drinking water, and by active educa- 
Hona Popaganda; the spread of amebic dysentery has been greatly 

uced. 


Cemeteries, properly laid out, have now been provided throughout the 
length and breadth of the island. All remains which are not cremated 
are decently interred, one in a grave, 3 feet under the ground. 

Streets and alleys have been cut through the congested districts of 
Manila, so that the houses can now be approached by a street or alley. 
The improvement in the health of the le where this has been done 
can scarcely be estimated. In the event of the appearance of a danger- 
ous communicable disease, it is possible to reach it promptl and remove 
cases to a modern “dangerous communicable disease Hopnibat: and 
thereby greatly reduce the danger of the spread of such diseases. Gar- 
bage carts now enter these sections oy, and in consequence filth no 
longer accumulates. A noteworthy incident in connection with the 
improved living conditions in these areas was the pride which the in- 
habitants themselves took in their new surroundings. 

A modern insane hospital has been constructed in Manila, where 
there is room for at least all of the cases that are urgently in need of 
care. A large general hospital, with a capacity of 350 beds, has like- 
wise been constructed in Manila. This is unquestionably the most 
modern and best equipped hospital in the Eastern Hemisphere, and will 
compare favorably with the most modern hospitals in Euro and 
America, Already patients are being treated at the rate of 80,000 a 
year in the out-patient clinic, which means that thousands apan thou- 
sands are receiving relief and are freed from pain, among whom only 
agony and distress existed heretofore. 

A nursing school, with over 300 young Filipino men and women stu- 
dents, is in successful operation, and has already graduated two classes, 
the members of which have parea civil-service examinations and re- 
ceived grades which compare avorably with those received by American 
nurses. A medical school, with modern laboratories and the latest 
equipment for teaching by instructors who are specialists in their 
respective branches, was established six years o, and has already 
graduated doctors from its five-years course. The entrance require- 
ments, course of study, and practical hospital training are higher than 
the average in the United States. A modern hospital has been con- 
structed in the very heart and center of the wild man's country, and 
with the assistance of the ministrations of the doctor and the nurse 
these people are being rapidly brought from a head-hunting, savage 
state to the patna of civilization, and are rapidly becoming useful, pro- 
ductive people. 

A campa inst tuberculosis has been organized; camps for the 
treatment of incipient cases have been constructed at various places; 
many dispensaries have been opened; a hospital for incipient cases pro- 
vided at Baguio and a hospital for chronic cases at Manila. A cam- 
paign of education has been nagsa on every band; the aid of moving- 
pos films has been utilized ; short, everything is being done that 

customary in enlightened communities of Europe and America. 

INFLUENCE ON OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The influence which this work has had Rpa other colonizing powers 
in the Orient it is almost impossible to estimate at this time. Parag 
the past four years representative sanitarians and others from Japan, 
China, Hongkong, Indo-China, the Straits Settlements, Java, India, the 
Federated Malay States, Australia, Ceylon, Siam, and other countries 
have come to the Philippine Islands for the purpose of studying the 
methods by which the results in the Philippines were brought about, 
with the view of having their Governments pass upon the question as 
to whether similar measures should not be introduced in their own 
countries. Many of these countries would perhaps resent having it 
stated that many of their sanitary reforms which they haye brought 
about in the Dast few years were due to the example which had been 
set in the Philippines. Nevertheless, it can scarcely be gainsaid that 
the work of the United States in the Philippines must have been a very 
important factor in stimulating other countries to attempt similar 
measures. The success which has already been had by the introduc- 
tion of sanitary methods has had a great influence in paving the wa 
to the introduction of additional reforms. The recently o ized Chi- 
nese Republic is making a noble effort to bring about the introduction 
of similar sanitary measures in China. With the view of having in- 
telligent criticism e upon that which they have done, a sanitary 
official from the Philippines was invited to come to China in order to 
suggest and advise them further with regard to their plans. 

any of the countries of the Orient no doubt feel themselves com- 
pelled to join the van of modern sanitation because public opinion 
which is being slowly crystallized throughout the world, demands i 
more and more, as the results which America has accomplished in the 
Philippines become more widely known. Before the lepers of the Phil- 
ippine Islands were segregated no country of the entire Orient, with the 
possible exception of Australia, had made any plans looking toward seg- 
2 the lepers found among the native peoples, whereas to-day at 
least ree countries are arranging for this step, and contemplate 
accomplishing it in accordance with the plans and model which were 
used in the Philippine Islands. 

At a conference which was held this year in Hongkong agreements 

have been reached among the oriental countries to im similar 
uarantine restrictions. he desire to protect themselves was large} 
ue to the success which has followed the quarantine measures whic 
were enforced in the Philippine Islands. It is generally conceded in 
other oriental countries that the medical Hterature produced in the 
Philippine Islands is more voluminous and has a greater scientific value 
than that of all the other countries combined. ‘These writings have 
also had an important influence in molding opinion with regard to 
medical and sanitary matters of other portions of the Orient. 

The successful results in stamping out mosquitoes achieved In Pan- 
ama and in many sections of the Philippines have been a great stimulus 
to other countries in carrying out similar work. No doubt the day is 
not far distant when the number of deaths from diseases which are 
conveyed by mosquitoes will be greatly reduced in many of the lands of 
the Orient, and this day is being greatly hastened by the example fur- 
nished by America. 

Instead of viewing the medical men of the Philippines with suspicion 
their medical brethren in other countries now meet them in full fra 
ternity, and_ the effect that this has had in promoting a better under- 
standing and the influence for progress can scarcely be estimated. The 
indirect effect of this has been excellent, because before America’s ad- 
vent into the Orient there was no fraternizing between the countries. 
Each remained within its own little sphere, and in many instances 
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there was much wasted labor and effort expended in solving problems 
that had already been successfully solved in other countries. By the 
free interehange of ideas which now takes place the knowledge gained 
in one country is available in a very short time in others. 

The fact that the traveler can now in safety to sections in the 
Tropics which meant almost sure death heretofore and that commercial 
enterprises can now be profitably carried on where disease amon 
laborers made it impracticable formerly is largely due to the efforts o 
the American sanitarian in Panama, Cuba, Porto Rico, and tbe Philip- 
pines. 


BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting an able and elo- 
quent address delivered by our colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Moorr, at the anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter from Hon. 
Ernest Lister, governor of the State of Washington, and a 
bill introduced into this House, both in reference to the method 
of electing United States Senators under the new constitu- 
tional amendment where the State statutes do not provide for 
that method. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, of 
course I have no objection to printing the remarks of the gov- 
amor of Washington, but is this a bill that is pending in the 

ouse? 

Mr. BRYAN. It is H. R. 3379, introduced by myself some- 
time ago. 

Mr. MANN. It has never been customary to print in the 
Record bills pending in the House unless it be in connection 
with the consideration of a bill. Is this a very long bill? 

Mr. BRYAN. It is a very brief bill amounting to about 21 


lines. 
I shall not object to that. 


Mr. MANN. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 


to object, I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Mann] to the fact that one of the distinguished 
gentlemen on that side of the House asked leave to extend his 
remarks in the Rrecorp some time ago, and printed all the bills 
which he had introduced in Congress in the Recorp. It seems 
to me that policy was wrong and ought to be objected to by 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know to whom the gentleman from 
Colorado has reference, but whoever did that ought not to have 
done it. It is not good practice to print bills in the RECORD 
unless for some particular purpose. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Of course it is not a good prac- 


tice. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman from Colorado permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman will state to the House that it 
has not anything to do with anyone standing on the floor now? 
In other words, I am not the one referred to? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It was one of the gentlemen 
from Oregon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Following are the letter and the bill referred to: 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
ICE OF GOVERNOR, 
Olympia, July 24, 1913. 


Hon. Wesley L. Jones and Hon. Miles Poindexter, United States Sena- 
tors; Hon. J. A. Faleoner and Hon. J. W. 2 9 at 
Hon. 


Large; Hon. Wm. E. Humphrey, Con 
J La Follette, 


gressman, first 
A. E. Johnson, Congressman, second district; Hon. W. L. 
Congressman, third district, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: No action was taken at the last session of the 1 — 
ture in our State authorizing or providing for the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the people. The two-thirds vote 
of the States was not known at the adjournment of our legislature, 
this being the reason for the action not having been taken. 

I presume a great many other States are in exactly the same condi- 
tion that is the State of Washington, each desiring not to be under the 
necessity of calling a special session of the legislature for the Zope 
of making it possible to elect United States Senators in 1914. r- 
sonally, hope some method can be devised that will enable us to 
elect our United States Senator in Washington by a direct vote of 
the people in 1914 without the necessity of calling a special session 
= oun egislature, and in this the great majority of people of the 

ate agree. 

I 33 net know whether or not it will be possible for Congress to 

ass a law doing away with the necessity of calling a special session. 
Rt might be, however, that a law could be ssed provid 

selection and election of the next United States 
where action has not already been taken by the legislature along lines 
followed and under ‘the same conditions that now control in the selec- 
tion and election of Congressmen. 


I am writing this letter to each of our Senators and_ Congressmen 
in the hope that it will be possible for the Members of Congress from 
our State to work with the membership from other States who are in 


like position with us in this matter, and, if possible, formulate some 
method obviating the necessity of a special session. 

Knowing that your interest in this matter is exactly the same as 
mine, I trust that this letter from me will be taken in the spirit in 
which it is sent, and I feel I can assure you if anything can done 
it will meet with the approval of the great majority of the people in 
a State, and I presume that the same condition exists in other 

es. 
Sincerely, yours, ERNEST LISTER, 
` Governor. 
A bill (H. R. 3379) to provide the method of electing United States 
Senators where no method is provided by State statute. 

Be it enacted, etc., That until the legislatures of the several States 
provide a method for choosing United States Senators by direct vote 
and in accordance with the Constitution of the United States, candi- 
dates for the office of United States Senator shail have their names 
2 upon the ballots in primary elections, where there is a State 

irect primary law, and at general elections in each of the several 
States next preceding the occurring of a vacancy in the office of United 
States Senator in the same manner and after the same statutory method 
as the candidate for governor in each of the several States has his 
name printed thereon, and the vote on such candidates shall be counted, 
can , and returned, and certificate of election shall issue to the 
successful candidate, or candidates, in case there are two Senators to 
be elected. It being the purpose of this act to apply to the election of 
United States Senators in each of the several States, until the legis- 
latures shall provide otherwise, the elective system that is now pro- 
vided in each of the States for the nomination and election of the 
governor thereof. 


SWEET WINES. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the act of 1890. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the act of 1890. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know what act the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose that is the only subject on which the 
gentleman has not printed remarks? 

Mr. RAKER. It relates to the sweet-wine act. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman be for or against the propo- 
sition when it gets before the House? How would the gentle- 
man vote on it? 

Mr. RAKER. It is a long ways off, and I can not answer 
the question until I get there. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman, before getting permission, might 
inform us how he is going to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DIGGS-CAMINETTI CASE. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the agreement 
reached by the House by unanimous consent, I offer in behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary a privileged report on House 
resolution No. 212, and ask that the Clerk read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Rept. No. 39, 63d Cong., Ist sess., House of Representatives.] 
UNITED STATES v. FARLEY Drew CAMINETTI AND Maury DIGGS. 


Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
foll report (to accompany H. Res. 212): 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the 
resolution H. Res. 212, submit the following report: 

The resolution as drawn by the author is e following words: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, directed to 
transmit to the House of Representatives a copy of his te m dated 
May 16, 1913 (more than one month prior to the date when Mr. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, telephoned to the Attorney General in rega a 
nae Agnes of the Caminetti case), directing United States Attorne: 

ab to take no further affirmative action against Diggs and Cami 

netti under white-slave indictment until further directed by the At- 
torney General, and also copy of the memorandum placed in the files 
of the office of the Attorney General in connection with or relating to 
the sending of such tel = 

The attention of the Attorney General was called to this resolution, 
as has been done in other like cases. Afterwards, while the committee 
had the resolution under consideration, the following letter was trans- 
mitted to the committee by the Department of Justice: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1913. 

Hon. H. D. CLAYTON, 


Chairman House Judiciary Committee, House of Representatives. 


ae ie attention of the department has been called to the following 
reso m: 

“Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and be is hereby, directed 
to. transmit to the House of Representatives a copy of his telegram 
dated May 16, 1913, ‘more than a month prior to the date when Mr. 
Wilson, etary of Labor, telephoned to the Attorney General in 
regard to a postponement of the Caminetti case,’ directing United States 
Attorney McNab to take no further affirmative action against Diggs and 
Caminetti until further directed by the Attorney General, and also 
copy of memorandum placed in the files of the office of the Attorney 
General in connection with or relating to the sending of said telegram.” 

In response to this resolution, I beg leave to herewith inclose a copy 
of the telegram. 

In transmitting the file . the correspondence in this case, 
in response to the first resolution, the fact that it did not contain the 
text of this telegram of May 16 was overlooked. You will observe, 
however, that this file contained a memorandum by the secretary to 
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the Attorney General which specifically called attention to the fact 
that such a telegram had been sent. ou will observe that the entire 
substance of the telegram was set ont in the opening paragraph of 
Mr. McNab’s response thereto, dated May 21, 1913, which w. part 
of the file sent to the committee. 

I also inclose a copy of the memorandum mentioned in the resolution, 
as a formal response thereto. This memorandum is contained in the 
file sent to the committee in response to the first resolution and is also 
in the printed report of your committee. 

The Attorney General is absent from the city. 

Respectfully, for the Attorney General, 
SAMUEL J. GRAHAM, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


The telegram and memorandum accompanying the foregoing letter 
are as follows: Ic 2 te 1 
‘opy of telegram. 
37 > May 16, 1913. 


MeNan, United States District Attorney, San Francisco, Cal.: 


Please write me fully concerning charges against Caminetti and 
Diggs, and take no further affirmative action in respect of same until 
you receive advices from me. Answer. 

MCREYNOLDS, Attorney General. 


[Copy of memorandum.] 


OFFICE OF THE PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
May 21, 1913. 


The telegram to United States Attorney McNab was sent by the 
3 General, personally, from his hotel on the evening of Friday, 


a 
f COLE. 


In view of the fact that copies of the ppa called for by the reso- 
lution have been furnished and are embod in this report and made a 
peni hereof, your committee is of opinion that the purpose of the reso- 
ution has been ie rey Pee and therefore so report, and recommend 
that the resolution do lie on the table. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to comply with the 
views of the committee and make a brief statement as to the 
form of this resolution before going into the matter of the reso- 
lution itself. 

This resolution is not in proper form. The proper form 
would have been to have inserted the words, as a qualification, 
where the Attorney General is directed to do certain things, 
“if not incompatible with the public interest.” Since I have 
been a member of the Committee on the Judiciary for some 
years under the different administrations those words, if not 
incompatible with the public interest,” have always been in- 
serted in resolutions, either by the authors themselves or by 
the committee by way of amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman contend that the words “ if 
not incompatible with the public interest” are usually inserted 
in resolutions addressed to the heads of departments? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is the practice of the Committee on the 
Judiciary invariably to insert them. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman will not take up my 
time in discussing a matter that is immaterial. 

Mr. MANN. I think that is so material that I do not desire 
it to go unchallenged, if the gentleman will permit. Whatever 
the Committee on the Judiciary may have done since the gen- 
tleman has been chairman it certainly has not been the practice 
of the House. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That practice was established by the com- 
mittee long before I became chairman. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that since I have 
been a Member of the House it has not been the practice of 
the House or of the Senate to insert those words in resolu- 
tions addressed to the heads of departments, but it has been 
the practice where a resolution has been addressed to the 
President. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It has been the invariable practice of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, Mr. Speaker, under the chairman 
who preceded me during several Congresses. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, this resolution is subject to criticism 
and perhaps would be deprived of its privileged nature by hav- 
ing inserted therein a parenthetical clause beginning with 
“more,” in line 4, and extending down to the word “ case,” 
in line 7. It might fall under the rule of condemnation which 
holds that a “ whereas,” reciting facts, or a preamble to a reso- 
lution reciting facts, destroys the privileged nature of the reso- 
lution. But, Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to waste any time 
upon this immateriality. The committee thought, in view of 
the action it was going to take, looking to a final disposition 
of this resolution, that it was not worth while “to stick in 
the bark” by insisting upon an amendment. So, Mr. Speaker, 
we come now to the consideration of this resolution. The mat- 


ter concerned is of such recent occurrence that I deem it hardly 
necessary to go into all the detailed facts pertaining to this 
resolution or into its origin, and, I may say, its evolution, into 
the final form that we have it here to-day. 


It will be remembered that on July 2 a resolution covering 
this Diggs-Caminetti case was reported to the House from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and that at the same time a reso- 
lution by the same author and of the same nature relating to 
the so-called Western fuel case, was reported to the House. 
In the latter case the recommendation of the committee that 
the resolution do lie on the table was agreed to without dis- 
sent. In the other case debate was demanded, and the ques- 
tion of no quorum was raised from time to time. I need not 
dwell upon that further than to say that afterwards that origi- 
nal resolution 181 went to the table upon motion and was thus 
disposed of. 

Then the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] introduced 
this resolution (H. Res. 212) touching the same case, but speci- 
fying two certain papers that he desired to be forwarded by 
the Attorney General and which he said had been omitted from 
the original report made upon the resolution 181. Those two 
papers are, first, the telegram sent by the Attorney General 
from his hotel to Mr. McNab in California. A former statement 
as to that telegram of the Attorney General was embodied in 
McNab’s statement and the substance of it is to be found in 
the printed report; and the second paper, being the memoran- 
dumi called for by the last resolution, is printed in the former 
report made on resolution 181. 

Hence the committee, in view of the information which has 
been supplied under resolution 181—all the papers touching 
the matters, except the copy of the telegram, having been fur- 
nished under that resolution, and all the papers called for under 
this resolution having been supplied to the committee and pre- 
sented by the committee as a part of its report the committee 
took the position that the purpose of this resolution having been 
accomplished, to wit, the production of these papers called for, 
and recommend that, the purpose of the resolution haying been 
accomplished, the resolution do lie on the table. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is the history of the case. As to 
the merits of the controversy, that subject has been thrashed 
out over and over again in the public prints, and I do not know 
that the House has a very lively interest in any discussion of 
it here to-day; and I do not know that I could give any enlight- 
enment to the House on the subject to-day further than the 
committee has already done. And in view of the fact that 
this resolution will go to the table as having accomplished its 
purpose, I now reserve the rest of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has used 13 
minutes and he reserves the rest of his time. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is recognized for two hours and a 
half. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I wish the Speaker would credit 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murdock] with 40 minutes 
of that time, to be used after the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Karn] finishes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
yields a portion of his time to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to take the 
time of the House now, but I intend to yield one hour to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

While the Caminetti case, in the phase in which it is brought 
before the House, is one of great interest, yet the House has 
been having before it in the last few days a more important 
event than any prosecution could be or even than the failure 
of any Attorney General could be. 

When we desired to obtain some information concerning the 
Attorney General, and had not obtained all of it, as is now 
admitted, and desired to have the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kann] address the House for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the House to the fact that the Attorney General 
had not transmitted all of the papers in his possession to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as he now admits, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], representing, 
I believe, the home district of the Attorney General, endeay- 
ored to prevent, and did successfully prevent, this side of the 
House from having any opportunity to discuss the subject. 

The distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS] 
was collaborated with by his distinguished colleague [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR] and that side of the House, unnecessarily violating an 
agreement which had been made by the gentleman in charge of 
the measure on the other side of the House and myself on this 
side of the House, with the concurrence of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murpock], as I remember, undertook by gag to 
prevent a discussion of the matter in the House, or any cther 
discussion which did not meet with the approval of the ma- 
jority; and for the first time in my service in Congress a mi- 
nority Member of the House who desired to discuss a measure 
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would have to go to the majority and ask whether the gag was 
to be applied to him or whether he would have a right to dis- 
cuss a proposition in the House. 

I hope that side of the House has discovered, as apparently 
it has by the surrender it has made, that no majority in any 
legislative body in this country can successfully apply the gag 
to the minority without at least proceeding to other important 
business. Day in and day out we have adjourned with nothing 
before the House, and the majority afraid, because the Attorney 
General and the administration were afraid—afraid to permit 
discussion and attempting to apply the gag. Well, whenever 
they do it they will find a healthy and smiling minority over 
here who will do what they can. 

I yield one hour to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] 
is recognized for one hour. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, when the pending matter came up 
for discussion on this floor on the 15th of June in connection 
with House resolution No. 181, which called for all of the cor- 
respondence and data or memoranda on file in the Attorney 
General’s office in the Maury Diggs and Drew Caminetti white- 
slave cases, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] inter- 
posed an objection to the discussion, on the ground that the 
discussion was intended to embarrass the administration. 

In my humble judgment it has been the effort to suppress any 
discussion of the cases in this House by some of the friends of 
the administration on this floor that has had a tendency to em- 
barrass the administration. The gentlemen at the head of the 
present administration might well exclaim in this instance: 
“The Lord deliver us from our friends.” “Embarrass the 
administration!” Since when have the President and his 
Cabinet become sacrosanct? 

“Embarrass the administration!“ Why, the administration 
has embarrassed itself in this matter. It has had neither the 
courage nor the candor to deal with the subject as it should 
have been dealt with. I hope to make that fact perfectly clear 
as I proceed in this discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be a sorry day for the Republic when 
Members of this House shall be denied the right of frank, free 
discussion of the conduct of the executive officers of this Gov- 
ernment. It has been asserted all too frequently of late years 
that we are rapidly drifting toward autocracy; indeed, it has 
been too frequently asserted that already we have arrived at 
that stage. 

When the time shall come that the acts of the heads of the 
executive departments of this Government can not be freely 
and fearlessly discussed upon this floor lest we might “ em- 
barrass the administration,“ our vaunted freedom will have 
perished and in its place complacent obsequiousness will sit 
enthroned within this Chamber of the representatives of a free 

le. 

Bai Speaker, both the President of the United States and the 
Attorney General missed a glorious opportunity in this case. 
According to the report submitted by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the telegram of Mr. McNab to the Attorney General 
announcing his resignation was received at 9.45 a. m. on the 
2ist of June. Mr. MeNab's resignation was received at the 
White House nearly two hours later—at 11.40 a. m. The big, 
patriotic, broad-gauge, high-minded thing to have done under the 
circumstances would have been to wire the United States attor- 
ney at San Francisco to withdraw his resignation; that the tele- 
gram of June 18 ordering the postponements was sent under a 
misapprehension; that a mistake had been made; and that upon 
further consideration the United States attorney is instructed 
to proceed in the cases as he had been directed on May 27. That, 
I say, would have been the big, broad-gauge, high-minded, patri- 
otic thing to have done. And when the Attorney General failed 
to take that step it would have been the part of wisdom on the 
part of the Chief Executive to have directed him to take it. The 
whole country would have approved and applauded his course. 
It would have been a powerful demonstration of the President’s 
determination to support a public official who was trying zeal- 
ously, earnestly, courageously, to perform his whole duty, not- 
withstanding the pressure of powerful corporation influence and 
the exertion of insidious political pull. 


Political pull! political pull! 

You are a power most wonderful; 

The rich and the poor, the high and the low, 

In cities, in towns, and wherever you go 

This potential power they all learn to know, 

And they work their political pull; 

Oh, yes; they exert their political pull! 4 

That an effort was made to exert political pull in the white- 

slave cases of Maury Diggs and Drew Caminetti and in the 


Western Fuel Co. cases, for conspiracy to defraud the United 
States, is abundantly evidenced by the documents and papers on 
file in the cases, either at the Department of Justice here in 
Washington or in the United States attorney’s office in San 
Francisco. ‘That the political pull did not work is due to the 
ccurage, the probity, and the integrity of John L. McNab, 
formerly United States attorney at San Francisco. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Of course, it is an easy matter to accuse a person who acts 
according to the dictates of his own conscience of being 
prompted by ulterior motives in the course he pursues. On 
Tuesday, the 15th instant, when this matter was up in the 
House, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] used this 
language: e 

Now. Mr. Speaker, I have always thought, and I think that every- 
body here in this House and the country believes, that the district 


attorney in California in sending his sensational telegram was simply 
burning a little red fire fer his own personal and political advantage. 


I have seen statements in print to the effect that Mr. McNab 
sent his resignation to the President because he hoped thereby 
to secure the nomination for governor of California. Mr. 
McNab has denied that he is a candidate. I am sorry for 
those unfortunate individuals who always look for the ulterior 
motive in every aggressive act of a man’s life. They remind 
me of that individual, referred to by one of the great Eng- 
lish literary lights, who never could see any beauty in the 
Thames River and could only see the dead dogs floating down 
that stream. I hope to show by the documents that have been 
submitted by the Attorney General and presented by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to the House that Mr. McNab’s action 
was prompted by a high sense of duty and a due regard for 
his personal honor. 

On the morning of Sunday, June 22, there appeared in the 
press of the country the resignation of John L. McNab from the 
office of United States attorney for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia. The resignation is as follows: 

[Telegram.] 
[The White House, Washington, 11.40 a. m., 218t. 1 
10 WU JM 460 NL 
San Francisco, CAL., June 20, 1913, 
The PRESIDENT, Washington, D. 0.: 


I have the honor to tender my resignation as United States attorney 
for the northern district of California, to take effect immediately. 
am ordered by the Attorney General, over my protests, to tpone until 
autumn the trials of Maury Diggs and Drew Caminetti, indicted for 2 
hideous crime, which has ruined two respectable homes and shocked 
the moral sense of the ple of California, and this after I have ad- 
vised the Department of Justice that attempts have been made to cor- 
rape the Government witnesses, and the friends of the defendants are 

ublicly boasting that the wealth and 4 prominence of the de- 
endants' relatives will procure my hand to be stayed through influence 
at Washington. In these cases two girls were taken from cultured 
homes, bullied and frightened, in the face of their protests, into going 
to a foreign State, were ruined and debauched by the defendants, who 
abandoned their wives and infants to commit the crime. On receipt of 
the Attorney General's telegram I prepared my resignation, to take 
efect at the conclusion of the trial of the Western Fuel- directors and 
the J. C. Wilson stockbroker cases, both of which I had instituted and 
which I wished to bring to a successful conclusion before I could send 
my resignation. I received another telegram from the department order- 
ing me to postpone the cases against certain defendants of the Western 
Fuel Co., and not to try them unless ordered by the department. In 
bitter humiliation of spirit I am compelled to acknowledge what. I 
have heretofore e refused to believe, namely, that the De- 
artment of Justice is yiel ing to influences which cripple and destroy 
he usefulness of this office. can not consent to occupy this position 
as a mere automaton and have the guilt or innocence of rich and power- 
ful defendants, who have been indicted by unbiased grand juries on 
overwhelming evidence, determined in Washington on representations on 
behalf of the defendants without notice to me. I seem unable to con- 
vey to the department an understanding of the serious situation in 
which its action will leave this office. If the department in future is 
to review the findings of prana juries and nullify their indictments, then 
this office might as well abolished, for its functions will bave ceased 
to exist. Neither my private honor nor sense of public duty can per- 
mit me thus to destroy the prestige of this office. ith profound respect 
and regret that such step is necessary, I have the honor, in view of my 
absolute inability to agree with the department, to ask that I be, by 
wire. immediately relieved from duty in order that the Department of 
Justice may be permitted to carry out its policy In these cases without 
further obstruction by me. 

Joun L. McNas. 


Mr. McNab had also sent a telegram to the Attorney General, 


which reads as follows: 
[Telegram. ] 


IW. O. 262 N. L. 8 Ex. 0 167096-8. 
San Francisco, CAL., June 20, 1913. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, Washington, D. C.: 


I am in receipt of your two telegrams in which you order me to 
continue until autumn the cases bn pages Maury Diggs and Drew Cami- 
netti, and also postpone indefinitely trial of certain directors of West- 
ern Fuel Co., and in which you say you will hereafter determine 
whether to try certain defendants as heretofore advised. I am pro- 
foundly convinced the action taken will destroy the prestige and ruin 
the usefulness of this office and result in the ultimate escape from 

unishment of certain of these defendants. I have notified you that it 
s publicly charged in this State that the prosecution of the Diggs- 
Caminetti cases would be stopped by appres to Washington, In the 
meantime corruption and subornation of perjury will weaken and de- 
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stroy the cases long before autumn is here. If the Western Fuel 
defendants are innocent they need not apply to the department for 
protection, but should welcome the opportunity to present their defense 
to a jury and assert their innocence. The present grand A ir: d 
again voted to indict all the directorate of the Western Fuel Co. Wi 
full appreciation of the delicacy of your position in the Caminetti case 
and with every desire that you shall not be embarrassed I will with- 
draw from this office therefore by reason of my inability to agree with 
the department's policy. I am compelled to respectfully tender my 
resignation to the President this day, and have the honor to ask that 
you secure if possible its immediate acceptance by wire. I will then 
have the cases continued as directed, 


MeNan, 

United States Attorney. 

(9.45 a. m. 21st.) 
These telegrams contain allegations of a most serious nature. 
They required serious consideration and a serious answer, if 
they were to be answered at all; but the same newspapers that 
carried the telegrams of resignation carried a story from Balti- 
more, Md., quoting the Attorney General of the United States 

as having commented upon the resignation in this language: 
x A Republican district attorney has resigned, and I am shedding no 

ears. 


If the Attorney General made that flippant statement to Mr. 
MeNab’s serious charges—and I have never seen any denial 
from any source whatever—he made an egregious blunder. The 
day has gone by when any publie official, no matter how exalted 
his station, no matter how great his personal popularity, can 
whistle down the wind with a supercilious sneer charges of as 
serious a nature as were contained in Mr. McNab’s telegrams of 
June 21. When I read the thoughtless levity of speech of the 
Attorney General I concluded immediately that there would be 
a storm of protest throughout the country. The country 
demands the rigid enforcement of the white-slave laws, and any 
effort to impede court trials for its enforcement was bound to 
meet with protest. I felt that under the circumstances all the 
facts ought to be presented to the people of the United States, 
and therefore on June 23 I introduced in the House resolution 
No. 181, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, instructed 
to transmit to the House of Representatives coples of all correspond- 
ence and other papers and memoranda on file in the office of the Attor- 
ney General or referred by the President to the Attorney General relat- 


ing to the prosecution or trial of Maury Diggs and Drew Caminetti, or 
either of them, for violation of the Mann White-Slave Act. 

That a storm did break is evidenced by the lengthy and apolo- 
getical statements issued from the White House on June 24. 
These statements gave the administration’s version of the case. 
Chief among the papers issued from the White House and pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the country on June 25 is a state- 
ment of the Attorney General, which reads as follows: 

June 24, 1913. 
The PRESIDENT, The White House. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: In view of the somewhat heated and sensa- 
tional dispatches given to the press by United States Attorney McNab 
on Saturday, June 21, in connection with his resignation, and the wide- 
spread misapprehension which would naturally result therefrom, I desire 
to lay before you the facts relating to the Caminetti-Diggs case, and the 
Western Fuel Co. case, to which he refers. 

The department was closed on Sunday, June 22, and it was not until 
yesterday that I had opportunity fully to acquaint myself with the con- 
tents of all the files and confer with my assistants. I send you here- 
with what, I am informed, are the comp ete files in each case, and spe- 
cially request that you examine them with particular care. 

DIGGS-CAMINETTI CASE. 

The earliest paper in the files relating to this case is a report made 
ar ee Herrington,” dated March 26, 1913, the pertinent part of which 
‘ollows : 

“Farley Drew Caminetti, a married man about 27 years of age, re- 
siding in Sacramento and connected in some clerical capacity with the 
State government, in company with Lola Norris, and Maury I. Diggs, a 
young married man of about the same age, residing in Sacramento, in 
company with Marsha Warrington (who, like Lola Norris, is a young 
unmarried girl), about 19 years of age 18 775 the age of the Norris girl), 
left Sacramento for Reno via Southern Pacific Co. in the early morning 
of March 10, 1913. 

“On arrival at Reno they registered at the Riverside Hotel, Diggs 
under the name of C. E. Enright and wife, of Los Angeles, and Cami- 
netti under the name of F. F. Ross and wife. They remained there one 
night, occupying connecting rooms. The next day Diggs, who 1 
to have furnished all the money, rented a cottage in the outskirts of 
the city from Real Estate Agents Peck & Sample, of Reno; bought a 
supply of provisions, coal, etc., and the peny went to housekeeping. 
They re ned there for three or four days, when they were taken into 
custody by Chief of Police Hillhouse, of Reno, and Chief of Police Wil- 
liam Johnson, of Sacramento, on accusations against the men for hav- 
ing violated a State law. 

“They waived extradition and returned voluntarily to Sacramento. 
To Assistant District Attorney F. F. Atkinson, of Sacramento, William 
Johnson, and Arthur D. Ryan, of the detective force of Sacramento, 
they admitted the foregoing facts, but they all claimed that their pur- 

was not an immoral one and that there had been no illicit carnal 
tercourse among any of them on the trip or after arrival at Reno. 

“Tt appears that the young men claimed to be unhappy in their 
marital relations, they had become attached to these girls, and that as 
their intimacy had become known in Sacramento, and as one of the 
papers was about to print a ‘scandalous story,’ they decided that it 
would be best for all concerned to leave the country for a time until 
the affair had blown over. That after residing for the statutory period 

six months) required by the Nevada law, they would secure divorces 
rom their wives and marry these girls. 


“The girls were interrogated at considerable length by Mr. Atkinson, 
g that was improper, 


but insisted that there had never been anythin; 


though there had been much that was imprudent, in their relations with 
the young men. Some of Miss Warrington’s clothes were found in the 
room occupied by Diggs, and some of Miss Norris's clothes were in 
Caminetti’s room. 

fing ihe story ot the girls is true, it is indeed an exceptional state 
0 airs. 

“ Caminetti is the son of a State senator, and all of the four are 
prominent in social life of Sacramento. A greut deal of publicity was 
given the affair, and the friends of the wives, as well as those of the 
two girls, were greatly incensed against the young men. 

“Informations were filed against Caminetti and Diggs, charging them 
with violating the white-slaye-traffic act. There will be a hearing be- 
fore the United States commissioner the latter part of this week unless 
defendants waive examination, and the matter will be presented to the 
grand jury my oe United States attorney, who requests the assistance 
of this office investigating the matter, and, unless otherwise advised, 
I will give the matter attention.” 

On May 16 I wired McNab, directing him to forward me a full report 
and take no further affirmative action in the ease until further ad- 
vised. In response he wrote such a report, under date of May 21, and 
this reached me on the 27th. In this, which covers more than a dozen 
typewritten pages, he details a version of the facts, with his inference 

erefrom, and expresses the opinion that the case was aggravated and 
should be ‘orously prosecu also that there might be attempts to 
interfere with the due course of justice by improper influences. 

On the same date, May 27, I replied by wire, saying: 

“I think proper course is for you to set the cases and proceed with 
them as you have planned, and you are so directed.” 

The matter need ng no further immediate consideration, it of course 
passed out of my thoughts. This litigation is only one of a grea 
number of cases pending in the department some phases of which 
are constantly being brought to my attention for suggestions or direc- 
tions, and it is utterly impossible for me to carry in my memory the 
details of them all. 

I had no occasion to give the matter e 
tion for some three weeks—June 18—when Secretary 
to me and told me of the embarrassment in which b 


elal considera- 


ER know, is the newly appointed Commissioner of 
f e Secretary explained the exigencies of his depart- 
ment, which he thought imperatively required the presence here of the 
commissioner. He has written me a letter stating recollection of the 
circumstances, and I herewith Inclose it. 

Impressed by 3 Wilson’s statement of his embarrassment, 
and desiring, of course, if possible, to relieve him, without stopping 
to go through the files and so refresh my recollcetions concerning any 
particular circumstances of the case, I sent the United States attorney 
the following telegram : 

“The Secretary of Labor advises it is a matter of publie importance 
that Commissioner of Immigration Caminetti remain at his post here. 
I do not now wish Government to be in position of insisting upon trial 
of young netti and Di charged with Tiomna white-slave law, 
during enforced absence of the father, who is performing necessa 
public duties. In view of all facts you are instructed to postpone tr 
of these cases until the autumn.” 

The postponement of a criminal case, so recently instituted as this 
was, is not an unusual proceeding, and it did not occur to me that any 
malign motive would be attributed to me. If I had anticipated that 
any fair-minded man, knowing the facts, would place such a construc- 
tion upon this ordinary act, I would have been scrupulously careful 
to avoid it. It is essential not only that the administration of justice 
shall be free from partiality or improper influence, but that even the 
appearance of such things should be avoided. I do not even hope to 
escape mistakes, but I am profoundly conscious that my actions are 
free from unworthy motives. 

Mr. McNab, as United States attorney, held a position of peculiar 
trust and confidence, demanding the utmost loyalty to the department. 
If, as such an officer should do, he had availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to send a dispatch recalling my attention to the peculiar condi- 
tions which he thought rendered the proposed action inadvisable, as I 
had always theretofore done, I should have given earnest consideration 
to his suggestions, and with them before me could have acted with the 
local conditions fresh in my mind. Instead of pursuing this manifestly 
proper course, he waited until June 20 and then published the sensa- 
tional telegrams wherein he imputed base motives to me. His conduct 
has, of course, made it impossible for him to continue in the prosecution 
of this case, however desirable that otherwise might have been. Under 
the circumstances the only course open is to accept his resignation. 

I therefore suggest an immediate conference between us for the pur- 
pose of selecting some counsel whose ability, character, and reputation 
are so high as to insure the proper conduct of the case, and that he be 
put in immediate charge, with instructions promptly and vigorously to 
prosecute it to a conclusion. 


WESTERN FUEL CO. CASE. 


This is an indictment against five directors of the Western Fuel Co., 
charged with participating in a conspiracy to defraud the Government 
on coal drawbacks. It was found in February last. 

So far as I can recall, there was no occasion for me to give this case 
any personal consideration until April 30 last, when I received a letter 
from Secretary Lane, in which he inclosed one from Sidney V. Smith, a 
defendant, without recommendation. Mr. Smith's letter sought to show 
that the things complained of were done by others; that ee he 
was a director he was not a participant in any criminal act; and that 
the case should be dismissed as to him. 

I sent a copy of Smith letter to District Attorney McNab, with 
a request for his views. On May 20 he pepussa gi a review of the 
evidence, and bg gre the view that all five of the defendants should 
be prosecuted. thereupon advised the district attorney of my con- 
currence in his conclusion, and directed him to E å 

Thereafter, as I recall, Mr. Pringle, a San Francisco lawyer, repre- 
senting either Smith or Bruce, or both, came to see me. I turned him 
over to Assistant Attorney General Harr, with instructions to give the 
matter particular and careful attention. After considering all the facts 
Mr. Harr apy concluded that the just solution of the situation was 
first to prosecute the three who were both directors and officers of the 
company, and that the case against the other two should be deferred 
until he could examine the evidence presented and determine the pro- 

riety of further proceedings. He 2 this conelusion to me. I 
ho t it right, and in pursuance of our understanding he sent the 
“eS ct attorney the following telegram : 


n further consideration of matter, department feels grave doubt 


as to t of Sidney V. Smith and Robert Bruce, indicted in Western 
Fuel Co, case. In order to avoid possible injustice, you are instructed 
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to continue case as to them until after the trial of the other three di- 
rectors, who were officers of the company and actiye in its management. 
n 


If latter are convicted, copy of proceed 
partment, in order that it may determine what course should be pur- 
sued in regard to the two directors named. Wire Brig Oe 

The receipt of this is one of the reasons alleged by Mr. McNab for giving 
out the dispatches described above and for.imputing base motives to me. 

I am still of opinion that the course recommended by Mr. Harr in re- 
spect of this case is the proper one to pursue, But in view of the in- 
sinuations 5 broadcast by the district attorney, and for the same 
reasons as those stated for similar action in the Diggs-Caminetti case, 
7 LAAT counsel should be selected to prosecute the cause under like in- 
structions as those suggested there, and I think we should have an im- 
mediate conference for this purpose. 

Respectfully, 


gs at trial should be sent de- 


J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 
Attorney General. 

Permit me to call to the attention of the House that almost 
at the very outset of his statement the Attorney General says 
to the President : 

I send you herewith what I am informed are the complete files in each 
case, and specially request that you examine them with particular care, 

I am satisfied that if the President did examine the papers 
in the white-slave cases “ with particular care“ he must have 
read Mr. McNab's report of May 21, which I shall refer to 
extensively later on, and which was so forceful a demand for 
early trial of the cases that upon its receipt the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself directed the United States attorney at San Fran- 
cisco to proceed and set the cases for trial. After having 
examined the files the President issued a letter to the Attorney 
General, which is probably one of the most remarkable state 
papers ever uttered by a President of the United States. It is 


as follows: 
THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 25, 1913. 
My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Allow me to acknowledge with 
sincere appreciation your letter of to-day, giving me a full account of 
the way in which the Department of Justice has dealt with the Diggs- 
Caminetti and the Western Fuel Co, cases, pending in California, and 
transmitting the documents connected with the two cases 8 
for their elucidation. I am entirely satisfied that the course you too 
in both these cases was prompted by sound and impartial judgment and 
a clear instinct for what was fair and right. I approve your course 
very heartily and without hesitation; but I agree with you that what 
we may think of what has been done does not relieve us of the obliga- 
tion tò press these cases with the utmost diligence and energy. 
approve very heartily of your suggestion that, in the circumstances, 
special counsel be employed—the ablest we can obtain. I will be very 
—— to confer with you about the selection. I hope that you will do 
this without delay. I am very glad indeed that you are giving your 
personal attention to the immediate and diligent prosecution of the 
cases, which I agree with you in regarding as of serious importance 
from every point of view. 
Sincerely, yours, 
Hon. J. C. MCREYNOLDS, Attorney General. 
Mr. Speaker, was there ever such an exhibition of backing 
and filling? The action of the President reminds me of the 
lines of the late William S. Gilbert in his celebrated satire, 
“Trial by jury“: 4 
Kind jurymen, take my advice; 
All kinds of vulgar prejudice 
J pray you set aside; 
In stern, judicial frame of mind, 
From bias free of every kind, 
This trial must be tried. 


And when amid the plaintiff's shrieks 
The ruffianly defendant speaks 

Upon the other side, 
What he may say you need not mind, 
From bias free of every kind, 

This trial must be tried. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

It was evidently necessary to whitewash the action of the 
Attorney General. What McNab had to say was not to be minded. 
Translated into everyday English, the President's letter to the 
Attorney General amounts to this: I am perfectly satisfied that 
the course you took was right, but we can not afford to pursue 
it. Your demand for delaying the prosecution was actuated by 
“a clear instinct of what was fair and right,“ but we must prose- 
cute these cases with the utmost diligence and energy.” Be- 
tween the lines you will read that you have made an awful mess 
of things, but it is more than our lives are worth to admit it. 
[Applause on the Republican side.]! P. S.—For heaven's sake, 
do not do anything like that again without consulting me. 
Yours, W. W. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 
At least, that is the way in which the editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle has interpreted the strange epistle, and I do not 
believe I can better the interpretation. 

At the same time the President accepted the resignation of 
Mr. McNab in the following language: 

[Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 24, 1913. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


Joun L. McNas, Esq., 
San Francisco, Cal.: 
I greatly regret that you should have acted so hastily and under so 
complete a misapprehension of the actual circumstances, but since you 
have chosen such a course and have given your resignation the form 


of an inexcusable intimation of injustice and wron 
your superior, I release you without hesitation an 
tion, to take effect at once. 


oing on the part of 
accept your resigna- 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Why the President saw fit to scold and censure Mr. McNab 
and at the same time adopt his policy of proceeding promptly 
with the prosecution of these cases passes all comprehension. 
If McNab did right in insisting on the early trial of these cases 
and both the President and the Attorney General now adopt 
his views and insist that the cases must be tried promptly and 
with the utmost diligence—why should McNab have been cen- 
sured? If insidious political pull was being successfully used to 
cause the Attorney General to order a postponement of the cases, 
why should the censure not have fallen upon the shoulders of the 
Attorney General? These are some of the questions that the 
people of this country are asking themselves. These are some 
of the things the people want to know. 5 

The Attorney General says that on May 16 he wired McNab, 
directing him to forward a full report and take no further 
affirmative action in the cases until further advised. This tele- 
gram was sent on the evening of Friday, May 16, from the 
Attorney General's hotel. There was no copy of it in the papers 
sent by the Attorney General to the Committee on the Judiciary 
in response to my first resolution, 

The Attorney General says, in his letter to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, which was inserted in the report of that com- 
mittee on the pending resolution, that it had not been sent to 
the House in response to resolution No. 181 because it had been 
“ overlooked.” 

I hope to show before I get through that there were a num- 
ber of other papers in the Attorney General's office that were 
“overlooked” and that might have thrown light upon this con- 
troversy. 

The telegram of May 16 was sent on the evening of that date 
from the Attorney General's hotel. As I said, there was no 
copy of it in the papers transmitted by the Attorney General 
to this House in response to my former resolution. The tele- 
gram was sent in the evening from the hotel of the Attorney 
General. Who saw the Attorney General that evening and re- 
quested his interference in these cases? Why was it sent from 
the Attorney General's hotel? Why was it not sent from the 
office of the Attorney General? True, there is a memorandum 
about this telegram in the file sent down from the Attorney 
General's office in response to resolution No. 181, stating that 
the telegram was sent from the Attorney General's hotel on the 
evening of May 16, but that memorandum was put into the files 
on May 21, five days after the original telegram had been sent 
to Mr. McNab. Now, who asked him to send it? I repeat, 
Who asked him to send it? What was the insidious political 
pull that was exerted? These cases were on the calendar to be 
set on May 19. On May 16 they are abruptly halted in this 
fashion by the telegram of the Attorney General. That was over 
a month before the Secretary of Labor interfered. 

There was also on the calendar of May 19 to be set the white- 
slave case of Earl Fullerton. He, too, had been indicted for 
white slavery. He had been indicted on May 1, four weeks 
after Diggs and Caminetti had been indicted. His case had 
been continued to May 19 to be set. It was the same day on 
which these other two cases were to be set. Did the Attorney 
General send any telegram on the evening of May 16 from his 
hotel to the United States attorney at San Francisco asking the 
United States attorney there to take no further affirmative 
action in that case until he was directed from Washington by 
the Attorney General to do so, and also to make a report? No. 
We have no evidence of anything of that kind anywhere. As a 
matter of fact, the Attorney General did not stop that case. 
The trial of Earl Fullerton, who was without political pull, 
who had no powerful influence, so far as we know, was set on 
May 19 for trial on June 11; and his trial was commenced on 
June 12. On June 18 he was convicted of white slavery by the 
jury, and on June 21 he was sentenced to two years in the 
State penitentiary at San Quentin, Cal. That is the difference 
between the case of a friendless man who has no political pull 
and the case of men who have powerful political pull. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

How did the Attorney General come to send that telegram 
of May 16 about the white-slave cases? I can readily under- 
stand how he came to send the telegrams in the Western Fuel 
cases. It was because Mr. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior, 


had sent up to the Department of Justice a letter from Mr. 
Sidney V. Smith, one of the defendants in the Western Fuel 
cases, in which he asked Mr. Lane to present the matter to the 
Attorney General with a view of having his case nolle prossed. 

That letter of Mr. Smith was sent to the Attorney General by 
the Secretary of the Interior. A few days later the Attorney 
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General acknowledged its receipt, and in that acknowledgment 
he stated that he was sending to Mr. McNab in California for 
information and his opinion as to whether the case ought to be 
dismissed or not. Afterwards, when Mr. McNab’s statement 
regarding this case was received at the Department of Justice, 
the Attorney General sent a letter to Mr. Lane, in which he 
told the latter that he had instructed the United States attor- 
ney at San Francisco to proceed with the trial of the cases. 

So that we can understand how it is that he sent out for facts 
about the Western Fuel cases, but echo still asks, Why, and 
under what circumstances, on the evening of May 16, did the 
Attorney General send out to California for facts in the Diggs 
and Caminetti white-slave cases? At whose request did he order 
the United States attorney, Mr. McNab, to take no further 
affirmative action until otherwise directed?” The answer has 
not yet been forthcoming. The department has not dealt can- 
didly in this matter. It has not given the facts to the House 
or to the country, and we would like to know all the facts. 

The statement of the Attorney General to the President 
shows that Mr. McNab forwarded a report in consonance with 
the request contained in the Attorney General’s telegram of May 
16, and that this report reached the Attorney General on May 
27. On that date the Attorney General wired Mr. McNab. He 
had evidently promptly read the report of the United States 
attorney, Mr. McNab. He must have been convinced of the 
necessity for a prompt trial of the accused persons. He wired 
Mr. McNab as follows on that very day: 


I think the proper course is for you to set the cases and proceed 
with them as you have planned, and you are so directed. 


Mr. Speaker, that was the proper course for the United States 
Attorney General to take in these cases. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Concerning the telegram from the Attorney 
General, dated May 16, sent from his hotel, the gentleman in 
his last resolution asks to have any memorandum in the At- 
torney General's office in connection with that transmitted, 
does he not? 

Mr. KAHN. ‘True. 

Mr. MANN. Has anything been transmitted by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary that throws any light on the sending of 
that telegram? 

Mr. KAHN. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say—— 

Mr. KAHN. And the only memorandum submitted was the 
one from the private secretary of the Attorney General, in 
which he states that the Attorney General sent it on the even- 
ing of May 16 from his hotel. But that memorandum is dated 
May 21—five days after the telegram had been sent. And there 
was no memorandum whatever inserted in the files by the 
Attorney General stating why he had sent the telegram, and 
his failure to insert such a memorandum is ohe of the things 
we want to have explained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I am yielding to the gentleman from Illinois 
just now. 

Mr. MANN. If the Attorney General, as he states, is not able 
to carry the details of all these cases in his head, how did it 
happen that, without having the details in his head and the 
files at hand, he sent the telegram on the 16th of May from 
his hotel to stop the further prosecution of these cases unless 
somebody with a pull was reaching him at that particular 
moment? 

Mr. KAHN. That is exactly what I have been asking. I 
can not see, and I doubt whether anyone can show, how the 
Attorney General would have sent a telegram of that kind 
from his hotel without having his attention called to the matter 
or without having a request made upon him on that evening 
to do that very thing. 

Mr. MANN. Now, perhaps the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. CLAYTON] can explain it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker ? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]? 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, well, I want—— 

Mr. KAHN. Or for a short statement. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to supply the information for the 
een from Illinois [Mr. Mann] if he has not been sat- 
sfied. 
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The resolution of the gentleman from California says: 


Also copy of the memorandum placed in the files of the office of the 
Attorney General in connection with or in relation to the sending of 
the telegram. 


Mr. KAHN. True. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The report to-day carries that very memo- 
randum called for by the gentleman’s resolution, and the memo- 
randum supplies the desired information. 

Mr. KAHN. It carries a memorandum supplied by the Attor- 
ney General's private secretary. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And it is a part of the files. 

Mr. KAHN, True; but I contend that there should be some 
memorandum from the Attorney General himself stating under 
what circumstances he sent that telegram on the eyening of 
May 16 from his hotel. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well. There is no other memorandum 
touching that matter in the files. 

Mr. KAHN. That is what I say, and that is what I com- 
plain of. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And the Attorney General has said so in 
effect, because he has furnished to the gentleman all the papers 
and all the memorandums there. And I may say to the gentle- 
man that the Attorney General procured a copy of this very 
telegram to which this memorandum relates from the telegraph 
company a few days ago and supplied it to the committee. 
There has been no concealment anywhere about it at any time, 
1 it was printed in the report presented to the House on 

uly 2. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KAHN. There is still some mystery about it. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Three gentlemen can not talk at once. 

Mr. MANN. But we are doing it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. I thought the gentleman yielded to me. 

Mr. KAHN, I yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If, on account of the heat, the gentleman 
is a little neurotic, I will excuse him. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KAHN, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alabama says he has fur- 
nished all the memoranda in the office, and he has no other. 
Do I understand that it is the contention of anybody that the 
Attorney General of the United States, from his hotel or any- 
where else, sends telegrams relating to cases, with no informa- 
tion before him, and makes no memoranda of it for filing in the 
case? Certainly no lawyer fit to appear before a justice of the 
peace would do that; and it is impossible to believe that the 
distinguished Attorney General, at the head of the Department 
of Justice, will from his hotel attempt to direct great prose- 
cutions and furnish no information to his office concerning 
what he has done. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KAHN. I thank the gentleman for haying put the 
matter in so forceful a manner. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary informs this House that the Attorney 
General had to go to the office of the telegraph company only 
a day or two ago to get a copy of this very telegram. It is a 
remarkable state of affairs when papers of this importance are 
not kept in the files of the Attorney General of the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

When Mr. McNab received this telegram of May 27, directing 
him to proceed, he immediately sent a letter of thanks to the 
Attorney General, which letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR THE 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, May 28, 1913. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, Washington, D. O. 


Sin: I am just in receipt of your telegram of May 27, 1913, in which 
you state that you think the proper course is for me to set for trial 
the cases against Diggs and Caminetti and in which you direct me to 


proceed. 
I wish to thank you very sincerely for this prompt reply to m 5 
It is precisely what I expected to receive from the department. did 
not feel at liberty, in the report on the evidence, to express too strongly 
my views in regard to the local situation. Owin „ however, to the 
peculiarl agera vated character of the offense, public opinion through- 
out the State has been burning at white heat, and the press watches 
with a scrutinizing eye every action that is taken in court in regard to 
ihese cases. The comment has been freely indulged in—and think 
this is due to certain indiscreet remarks of certain men in Sacramento— 
that unlimited influence would be brought to bear at Washington and 
here to indefinitely defer the cases, if not dismiss them. I know how 
absolutely futile such efforts are, but I am extremely jealous of the high 
regard in which your department is held throughout the country, and 
was particularly anxious to have the cases promptly disposed of, along 
with all other cases of similar character. Your telegram is encouraging 
to everyone in the office, and on behalf of the entire force I thank you 
for your prompt and vigorous action. The case will be presented just 
as every other case is presented, without bias or feeling, but with a due 
regard to the serious facts involved. 
Respectfully, J. L. McNas, 
United States Attorney. 
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Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, note this language in that letter: 


The comment has been freely indul in—and I think this is due 
to certain indiscreet remarks of n men in Sacramento—that 
unlimited influence would be brought to bear at Washington and here 
to indefinitely defer the cases, if not dismiss them. I know how abso- 
lutely futile such efforts are, but I am extremely jealous of the high 
regard in which your department is held throughout the country, and 
was particularly anxious to have the cases promptly disposed of, along 
with all other cases of similar character. Your telegram is encouraging 
to everyone in the office, and on behalf of the entire force I thank 
ou for your prompt and vigorous action. The case will be presented 
ust as every other case is presented, without bias or feeling, but with 
a due regard to the serious facts involved. 


Is that the language of a self-serving, aspiring office seeker, 
who wanted “to barn a little red fire for his own personal and 
political advantage”? I do not think a single Member can 
truthfully so assert. It is rather the language of a courageous, 
honest, sagacious, and efficient public servant who wants to 
perform his sworn duty to the best of his ability. It is the let- 
ter of a man whose loyalty to his superior officer stands out in 
every sentence. That letter of May 28, in addition to Mr. Me- 
Nab’s report of May 21, ought to bave impressed the facts in 
the Diggs-Caminetti cases indelibly upon the mind of the Attor- 
ney General. Finally, when he had again turned down an ap- 
peal for continuance in the Caminetti case, Mr. McNab, on June 
8, 1913, once more wrote the Attorney General regarding the 
matter, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR THE 
NORTHERN District OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, June 3, 1913. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, Washington, D. O. 

Sm: On May 16, 1913, I received your wire directing me to submit a 
report of the evidence in the cases against Caminetti and Diggs and 
instructing me to take no further action until notified by you. 

On May 21, 1913, I forwarded you full report, accompanied by recom- 
mendation, and asked for instructions. 

On May 27, 1913, I received your telegram approving my report and 
directing me to proceed with the trial. 

I am in receipt of telegrams from Senator Caminetti requesting that 
the cases go over until after July or August. I had a letter, written 
prior to his departure for Washington, De 

I have the utmost sympaty for Senator Caminetti and for his good 
wife in this matter, but I feel it my duty, in view of the repeated tele- 
grams, to state that I believe your direction wired to me is the onl 
poner course to pursue. I have set the cases for trial July 26, 1913. 

have no hesitancy in saying that the Government's case will be im- 
itnesses whom it is material that the Gov- 


paired by a long delay. 
mements are 


ernment should use may not be available if long on 


nted. Evidence which is at hand may be di secure at a 
ater period. Furthermore, I have written to Senator Caminetti with 
the utmost candor and kness, info of the condition of 


g 

the public mind and saying to him that both he and this ofice will be 
subjected to the bitterest criticism If the cases are postponed. I 
think the good of the service demands that I proceed in accordance with 
your directions. I would be only too glad to do anything in the way pr 
accommodating Senator Caminett 8 In view of the fact that 
his present duties may require presence in Washington, but I am 
forced to the conclusion from my knowledge of the case that another 
postponement will make it increasingly more difficult for the Govern- 
ment to pro é 

This letter is written not in reference to any messages received from 
ou, but because I believe it to be my duty to keep you Informed as to 
ine progress of a cause concerning which you have ulred and relat- 
ing to which I have your instructions. 

Respectfully, J. L. MeNan, 
United States Attorney. 

In this letter the United States attorney points out the fact 
that Senator Caminetti, the father of the defendant Caminetti 
in one of the white-slave cases, had repeatedly tried to procure 
postponements of the case and had been repeatedly refused. 
This letter, in the ordinary course of the mails, should have 
reached Washington about June 8 or 9, only nine days prior to 
the time when the Attorney General sent his wire instructing 
Mr. McNab to postpone the trial of these cases until the autumn. 

But in addition to these letters from McNab giving reasons 
for a speedy trial, a telegram protesting against postponement 
was also sent by Mr. C. K. McClatchy, editor of the Sacramento 
Bee, a leading Democratic newspaper of California, to Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. I am reliably 
informed that Mr. Lane sent this telegram to the Attorney 
General, just as he had sent the letter from Mr. Sidney V. 
Smith in the Western Fuel cases. This telegram was as 
follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., May 20, 1913. 
To FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 

Strong intimations from certain leading Democrats have led me to 
believe, or at least to sus that a systematic effort is being made 
He 7 W Nae a 8 be 4 Reales the Bh oer cases 

N aur, gs an rew Camine er drop or postponed, 
and postpone for" the weakening of the prosecution or to permit pleas 
of guilty to carry with them totally inadequate sentences. It would be 
an infamous 88 if this were accomplished. It would be a stain 
upon justice in California. It would be a reproach to any De 
of Justice which would penon this or eyen acquiesce therein. 
say to the people of California that there is one law for wretches with- 
out friends and a totally diferent law for wretches with a political 
pull, and it would provoke a universal contempt for all laws in this 
section of California, where the fathers and the mothers of growing 
girls are acquainted with all the facts of this most shameless case. 


I say all these things also, although I am a warm personal friend 
of Senator Caminetti and also of Senator Marshall Diggs. But it there 
be one case above all others in northern California where justice should 
be allowed to have full sway, unhampered and uninfluenced, it is this 

Caminetti case. I know personally that District Attorney Mc- 
Nab, while feeling strongest pity for the good folks of these defendants, 
feels that the strongest, most vigorous, and most tireless prosecution 
should ensue to the end that justice may be done, and that it should 
not be proclaimed once more in California that there is one law for the 
poor and friendless and another for the rich and influential. I have 
no acquaintance with the Attorney General, but you are at liberty to 

ve him this telegram. I have no other object in sending it than a 

esire that justice shall not be frustrated and its administration 


stained. 
C. K. MCCLATCHY. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be also just as well to order the 
Attorney General to send that telegram, as he has been ordered 
to do once before, when that side of the House laid the reso- 
lution on the table, saying that it had all the papers, when it 
did not have them? 

Mr. KAHN. I had intended to refer to that matter later on, 
but will say to the gentleman that there are two or three other 
telegrams that are referred to in that very report made by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, but that were not sent to this 
House, and that I assume, therefore, were not in the files. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman from California think 
that the Attorney General keeps a record of all letters and tele- 
grams, so that he knows what he does have on the files? 

Mr. KAHN. It would not appear so from the papers on file 
in this case, although there is no question but that he should 
do so. 

Strange to say, this telegram of Mr. McClatchy did not ap- 
pear among the papers sent by the Attorney General to 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in response to my resolution. This telegram em- 
phasizes the need for prompt action in these white-slave 
eases; it was sent by a prominent Democrat to a mem- 
ber of the President's official family. It had in mind the 
welfare of the present administration. It came from a source 
absolutely friendly to the administration. In fact, it came 
from a man who was on the friendliest terms with the father 
of young Caminetti—and who did not want to see a blunder 
committed by the administration. And yet, with all these re- 
peated warnings as to the seriousness of the charges and the 
need for the prompt trial of the cases, the Attorney General, 
in his statement to the President, says that after having di- 
rected McNab by wire to proceed with the cases as he had 
planned, the matter needed no further immediate consideration, 
and it, of course, passed out of his thoughts. 

I can not conceive how a case that had been so strongly pre- 
sented could have passed out of the thoughts of the Attorney 
General; but he says that he had no occasion to give the matter 
any other special consideration for some three weeks when 
Secretary Wilson telephoned him and told him of the embar- 
rassment in which he was placed by the request from the elder 
Caminetti, father of one of the defendants, for leave of absence 
in order to attend the trial of his son; and thereupon he sent 
to United States Attorney McNab the telegram which brought 
about the latter's resignation. 

The Attorney General in commenting upon the action of Mr. 
McNab says that it did not occur to him that any malign 
motive would be attributed to him; that if he had anticipated 
that any fair-minded man, knowing the facts, would place such 
a construction upon this ordinary act he would have been 
scrupulously careful to avoid it. I dare say that if he had 
known Mr. McNab as we who live in California, and who learned 
to know his worth as a fearless public prosecutor, have learned 
to know him, he would never have sent the telegram of June 
18. The trouble with the Attorney General was this: He as- 
sumed that Mr. McNab was one of the ordinary class of job 
chasers whose sole ambition is to become attached to Uncle 
Sam’s pay roll. It is possible that an insistent demand for 
political jobs has given him considerable experience with this 
class of would-be officials in recent months. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. McNab is made of sterner stuff. He took a 
pride in his work. Even at the time of his resignation he was 
highly complimented from the bench by the judge of the court 
before whom he had been trying his cases. The Attorney Gen- 
eral complains in his letter to the President that Mr. McNab im- 
puted base motives to him, the Attorney General, The Attorney 
General is jealous of his own honor, and properly so. He is 
solicitous that no one should accuse him of acting from ulterior 
motives. Personally I believe the Attorney General to be a 
man of the highest honor. I for one do not want to be under- 
stood as questioning his integrity, his honesty, and his probity. 
In these cases he simply allowed insidious political pull to 
influence him in ordering a postponement of these cases. As an 
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executive officer in an administration that proclaims there shall 
be no special privileges he should not have attempted to grant 
special privileges at the request of other high officials of this 
administration. Does not the Attorney General belleve that Mr. 
MeNab is just as jealous of his honor as the Attorney General is 
jealous of his own? When Mr. McNab had repeatedly written to 
him that it was openly asserted that personal and political pull 
would be exerted to secure an indefinite postponement of these 
eases in order that justice might be subyerted, and that he, Mr. 
MeNab, desired the office of the United States attorney at San 
Francisco to be kept free from the charge that he was unduly 
favoring these defendants, Mr. McNab was only making such 
representations in order to induce the department to prevent any 
possible attack being made upon his own honesty, his own 
probity as a prosecuting officer, and his own integrity as a man 
of honor. 

Finding that his superior officer did not pay any attention to 
his repeated warnings, and in order to protect his own honor as 
a man, I firmly believe he was thoroughly justified in pursuing 
the course he did. The Attorney General, in his statement, com- 
plains that Mr. McNab did not send a dispatch recalling his at- 
tention to the peculiar conditions which he thought rendered the 
proposed action of postponement inadvisable, and says that if he 
had done so he—the Attorney General—should have given earn- 
est consideration to his suggestion. Is not the boot on the other 
leg? Is it not the invariable custom for the chiefs of the de- 
partments, before overruling a subordinate officer upon the re- 
quest of anybody, to send for that subordinate or to telegraph 
to that subordinate the facts that are being urged for a change 
in the course theretofore recommended by the subordinate officer, 
and calling for such comment as the subordinate officer might 
have to make in the premises? In all the years that I have been 
here in Washington I have found that that is almost invariably 
the course pursued in the departments. Obviously it ought to 
be the constant rule. I do not know of a single case myself 
where it has been departed from, and it seems to me that it 
would have been safer for the Attorney General if he had fol- 
lowed the usual course pursued in most cases. In other words, 
instead of demanding that Mr. McNab should have wired him 
protesting against the postponement after the telegram of June 
18 had been received at San Francisco, the proper course, in my 
judgment, would have been for the Attorney General to have 
wired Mr. McNab, stating the facts set forth in the telegram of 
June 18, and asking him why the department should not carry 
out the suggestions contained in that telegram. That was what 
the Attorney General did when he sent the telegram on May 16, 
over a month earlier, 

I will not go into the Western Fuel Co. cases, referred to in 
the Attorney General's letter to the President, further than to 
say that here the Attorney General admits that the personal at- 
torney for an indicted director of the Western Fuel Co. had 
called upon him personally, here in Washington, in regard to 
the case, and that he had turned this attorney over to his assist- 
ant, Mr. Harr. Mr. McNab, in his telegram of resignation, uses 
this strong language: ‘ 

I can not consent to occupy this position as a mere antomaton and 
have the ilt or innocence of rich and powerful defendants, who 
have been indicted by unbiased grand juries on overwhelming evidence, 
determined in Washington on representations on behalf of the de- 
fendants without notice to me. 

He was not advised of the statements made by the attorney 
for the accused director. He was not present to answer or 
refute any possibly erroneous statements that might have been 
made and he was perfectly justified, in my opinion, in view of 
all the circumstances, in using the language that I have just 
quoted. 

But to return to the white-slave cases. When Mr. McNab’s 
telegram of resignation, and the Attorney General’s alleged 
flippant comment thereon, had been published by the press there 
came a wave of indignation that swept over the country from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. The matter became serious. Popular 
indignation was voiced in the editorial columns of eyery repu- 
table newspaper in the United States. The administration had 
to save its face. Somebody had to assume the rôle of “ goat.” 
Just then our former colleague, the present Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Wilson, for whom all those who were permitted to serve 
with him in this House entertain the highest personal regard, 
came “abuttin’ and aboundin’” into the arena as the official 
administration “ goat” in this episode. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] He sent a statement to the Attorney 
General on June 24, which reads as follows: 


167096-13 DEPARTMENT OF LAPOR, 
OFFICA OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 2}, 1913. 
In view of the published statements 
that influence has been brought to bear upon you through the Secretary 
of Labor to postpone the trial in the Diggs-Caminetti case, I desire to 


My Dear Mr. MCREYNOLDS : 


state to you that neither Commissioner General Caminetti nor anyone 
else 2 5 or suggested to me that I should ask you to post- 
pone the trial. 

The Department of Labor has been but recently created. It is in a 
formative state of organization. Congress has provided funds for the 
payment of the salaries of the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Solicitor, 
private secretary and confidential clerk to the Secretary, and private 
secretary to the Assistant Secretary. Funds have not yet been provided 
for the other clerical help necessary for the proper organization and 
operation of the department. Cofsequently every person connected 
with the department has been working to his full capacity in an effort 
to keep up with the business. That is particularly true with regard 
to the Immigration Service. Any leave of absence at this time would 
seriously impair the service. 

Before Mr. Caminetti took the oath of office he informed me that it 
would be necessary to ask for leave of absence in order to be 1 
at the trial of his son. About the middle of June he again called my 
attention to his desire for leave of absence. I pointed out to him the 

ifficulties we had to contend with; that the department was in a 
formative stage; that we had large contracts for feeding the immi- 
grants at Ellis Island and other ports of entry to consider and dispose 
of; that Hindu immigration to the Pacific coast via Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands was becoming an acute problem which ought to be 
worked out at as early a date as possible; that allegations were con- 
tinuously being made that Chinese were being smuggled into the United 
States in violation of the Chinese-exclusion laws; that the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws generally would require his close application 
for some time to enable him to grasp the details of the methods used by 
the department in enforcing the law; and that, in view of these con- 
ditions, it was imperative that he should remain here for a considerable 
period in order that he might assist in the work in this emergency 
and acquaint himself with the problems we had to work out. That, 
then, when he went to the Pacific coast he would be in a position to 
inspect the various immigration stations in a manner which would 

ve beneficial results. I then asked him if it would not be possible 
or him to secure a postponement of his son's trial until the next term 
of court, so that_he could attend the trial of his son and on the same 
trip inspect the Immigration Service on the Pacific coast. He replied 
that he did not know. whether a postponement could be obtain or 
not; and I stated to him that I would take the matter up with the 
Attorney General and ask for a tponement of the case, with a view 
to carrying out the suggestion I had made. It was pursuant to this 
suggestion that I called you up on June 18, stated the circumstances, 
and asked for the postponement, which was granted. 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. B. WILSON, Secretary. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Of all the naive utterances that ever came from the pen of 
any man in publie life, commend me still to this statement of 
Mr. Secretary Wilson. At the very outset he remarks: 


I desire to state to you that neither Commissioner General Caminettl 
nor anyone else either requested or suggested to me that I should ask 
you to postpone the trial. 


You see he frankly assumes the rôle of “goat”; and then he 
continues— 


that the department was in a formative stage; that we had large 
contracts for feeding the immigrants at Ellis Island and other ports of 
entry to consider and dispose of; that Hindu immigration to the Pacific 
coast via Hawaii and the Philippine Islands was becoming an acute 
problem which ought to be worked out at as early a date as possible; 
that allegations were continuously being made that Chinese were being 
smuggled into the United States in violation cf the Chinese-exclusion 
laws; that the administration of the immigration laws generally would 
require his close vi er igh for some time to enable him to grasp the 
details of the methods used by the department in enforcing the law; 
and that, in view of these conditions. it was imperative that he should 
remain here for a considerable period in order that he might assist in 
the work in this emergency and acquaint himself with the problems we 
had to work out. That, then, when he went to the Pacific coast he 
would be in a position to inspect the various immigration stations in 
a manner which would give beneficial results. 1 then asked him if it 
would not be possible for him to secure a postponement of his son's 
trial until the next term of court, so that he could attend the trial of 
his son and on the same trip ins 
Pacific coast. He replied that he 
could be obtained or not; and I 
matter up with the Attorne 


ct the Immigration Service on the 
id not know whether a postponement 
stated to him that I would take the 
General and ask for a postponement of the 
case, with a view to ca ng out the suggestion I had made. It was 
pursuant to this suggestion that I called you up on June 18, stated the 
circumstances, and asked for the postponement, which was granted. 

Mr. Speaker, in the first place the Immigration Service is 
not in a formative stage. It was transplanted bodily from the 
former Department of Commerce and Labor to the present 
Department of Labor. The work in that service, so far as the 
present Commissioner General of Immigration is concerned, has 
been lessened, if anything, because under the new law creating 
this Department of Labor the Bureau of Naturalization has 
been segregated from the Immigration Service and has been 
created an independent bureau, with an independent commis- 
sioner. Besides, the Deputy Commissioner of Immigration, 
Mr. Larned, has proven an efficient officer, who is thoroughly 
familiar with all the details and the duties that devolve upon 
the officials of that service. He has held the post for years. 
He knows its every detail, and he was even recently acting in 
the place of his chief, for I understand that the present com- 
missioner general was absent from his post of duty until last 
Saturday, and yet the service still lives; it is still performing its 
proper functions. The commissioner general was not even 
missed, so far as we have been able to learn. 

The Secretary informed the Attorney General that he asked 
Mr. Caminetti if it would not be possible for him to secure a 
postponement of his son’s trial until the next term of court, 
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so that he could attend the trial of his son and on the same 
trip inspect the Immigration Service on the Pacitic: coast. 

Therein becomes apparent the remarkable naïveté of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Of course if the commissioner general were to leave Wash- 
ington to go to San Francisco to attend the trial of his son 
at this time he would have to pay the expenses of the trip out 
of his own pocket, but if the ease could be postponed until au- 
tumn, when he could attend the trial of his son and on the 
same trip inspect the Immigration Service on the Pacific coast, 
he would be making the trip in the interest of the Government 
service and the Government would pay his expenses. Thrift! 
Thrift! Horatio, and no mistake. I do not think that the Secre- 
aah a of Labor ever contemplated anything quite as guileless 
as t. 

The Seeretary further informed the Attorney General that 
Mr. Caminetti replied to his query that he did not know whether 
a postponement could be obtained or not. That, to say the 
least, was a remarkable statement, for prior to the time he 
left California and up to and including May 31 the present 
Commissioner General of Immigration had repeatedly tried te 
induce the United States attorney at San Francisco, Mr. McNab, 
to postpone the trial. On May 21 Mr. McNab: received a letter 
from State Senator Anthony Caminetti, who has since become 
the Commissioner General of Immigration, dated at Sacramento, 
Cal. This letter reads as follows: 

When talking to you — the telephone in re settin: 

United States v. Diggs and 8 I stated I would like to confer 

with you concerning same. I had reference to a request I desired 

in view of the probability of my appointment to a position 

in Washington, D. C., which was daily expec at that time and since. 

I did not feel that I could consistently make the request unless the 

9 was made by the —— 

der the present san with the practical certainty of 

my early departure for Washington, D. C., to assume the duties of 

Commissioner General of Imm migration, I respectfully request, if con- 

sistent with your duty in the premises, that the time of setting said 

cases for trial be continued, as it is very uncertain and a matter by 
now under my aoe whether 1 poni be present in June or July in 


the event that the cases be tried in either month. 
I feel it my duty, and it is the wish of Mrs. Caminetti, that I attend 


if a trial takes place. 
In behalf of — Caminetti and myself I thank you sincerely for 
the kind sympathy you expressed at the time of my conversation with 


you. 

On May 27 Mr. McNab replied to Mr. Caminetti’s letter, as 
follows: 

I should be very Ne to grant any request that I could which would 
be consistent with m iS —.— I have gener the case two weeks 
at your request, as understecd you wished to talk to me about it. 
The case has again been continued for two weeks on my on to 
the court that you desired to see me; but I regret to say tha can apie 
give any assurance that the case wiil go over t June or July. Per- 
sonally, F have the kindest ped pga for rage f and Mrs. C etti in 
the unfortunate position in which your son is placed. I sincerely trust 
that you will understand that in — this case I am gtd 
performing my duty as an officer; But I would remind you that y 
as well as the officers in this office, will be placed: under public criticism 
if this case is indefinitely continued. Your well-known conned promi- 
nence has already brought forth 8 gore mens that the case 
continued for political reasons. of course, very well — that no 
political pressure has been 8 to bear on me, nor, if brought, 
wona have the 8 htest effect; but out of justice to yourself, I would 

— urge that you offer no objection to this case going to an 

trial. You, of course, know your own feelings best in the matter, 
but 5 can conceive of no good that can be accomplished by indefinitely 
delaying the trial. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman 20 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes more. 

Mr. KAHN. And I want to say, in passing, that everyone 
must have the sincerest sympathy for Mr. and Mrs. Caminetti, 
the parents of the accused. They have occupied an honored po- 
sition in California, and the heart of every man and woman in 
that State beats in sincerest sympathy for them in their present 
unfortunate position. 

On May 31, Mr. McNab received from Anthony Caminetti, 
who was then in Washington, a telegram, reading as follows: 

Wasurneton, D. C., May 3t 
Joux L. McNas, 


ee States District Attorney, Sun Francisco, Cak: 

est of Secretary of Labor came on to Was! on concerning 
eats commissioner, ate, As anticipated in my letter to you, my 
services. necessary in June and — to inaugurate work of de ts. 
wining a — reasons suggested in said letter, I would greatl 

888 Aness if you would avoid setting my son’s case 
ing and allow same to stand over until after July, for reasons above 
set forth. After consultation Department of Justice ber no objection 
to this course. Please answer at earliest convenience t reg if possible. 


Note the concluding sentences of this last telegram: 

After consultation Department of Justice has no objection to this 
course. Please answer at earliest convenience to-day, if possible. 

With whom at the Department of Justice was the consulta- 
tion had to which Mr. Caminetti refers? Who, at the Depart- 


ment of Justice, authorized Mr. Caminetti to inform the United 
States attorney at San Francisco that the Department of Jus- 
tice had no objections to allowing his son’s case to stand over 
until after July? Surely Mr. Caminetti did not send this tele- 
gram without having had some assurance from some one at 
the Department of Justice that his request for postponement 
would not be met with objection by the department. Who gave 
him permission to send such a telegram? These are some of 
the facts that the House and the country ought to know. And 
yet, in the face of all of this correspondence by telegram and by 
letter, the Secretary of Labor tells the Attorney General in his 
communication that Mr. Caminetti had informed him that he 
did not know whether a postponement of his son’s case could be 
obtained or not. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Ilinois? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. In the copy of the file submitted by the Attorney 
General, is there any memorandum of this consultation and this 
sg of opinion by the Department of Justice? 

KAHN. There is not; at least not among the papers 
tat ‘the Committee on the "Judiciary have reported to this 
use. 

Mr. MANN. Another missing document? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, this telegram was sent by Mr. Caminetti 
to the United States attorney at San Francisco. The depart- 
ment, perhaps, would not have a copy of that, but they should 
have a memorandum of the conversation. 

Mr. MANN. They would have a copy of the agreement they 
had. unless Caminetti was lying? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, Mr. Caminetti sent a telegram that there 
was no objection on the part of the Department of Justice for 
a continuance. Now, he must have had that understanding 
with somebody up there, and yet the files are absolutely silent 
on the subject. Mr. Caminetti certainly would not have sent 
that telegram unless he had had such an agreement. 

Where is the agreement? With whom did he have it? That 
is another thing that the Members of this House would like to 
know. That is another thing that the people of this country 
are entitled to "now, and that is another instance where the 
department has shown a lack of candor in dealing with these 
cases. 

And now comes the most naive statement of all the naïve state- 
ments in the letter of the Secretary of Labor. Without any 
suggestion from Caminetti to act in the premises, the Secretary 
of Labor stated to the former that he would take up the matter 
with the Attorney General and ask for a postponement of the 
case; that it was in pursuance to this suggestion that he called 
up the Attorney General and asked the latter for the postpone- 
ment which was granted. You tickle me, and I will tickle you. 
Surely this is a case of “ noblesse oblige,” if there ever was one. 
Upon the mere request of the Secretary of Labor, the Attorney 
General, without again refreshing his memory from the files, 
issues a peremptory order for the postponement of certain white- 
slave cases. It is a remarkable story. 

As I have already stated, on June 3 Mr. McNab sent a letter 
to the Attorney General, informing him of the efforts that were 
being made by Mr. Caminetti to secure a postponement in the 
white-slaye cases. As I have already stated, that letter must 
have reached here either the Sth or 9th of June, only a few days 
prior to the order of postponement sent from Washington to 
Mr. McNab. 

But while all this Insidious political influence was being ex- 
erted for the postponement of the case of young Caminetti, what 
subtle and insidious influence was working the political pull for 
young Maury Diggs? That has not appeared anywhere on the 
surface. Young Diggs is the nephew of State Senator Diggs, of 
California. He is the young man who supplied the funds for the 
unfortunate escapade. It does not appear anywhere that his rel- 
atives were so oceupied with governmental affairs, at Washington 
or elsewhere, that they could not attend his trial. Then why did 
the Attorney General order a postponement in that case? And 
why was the Diggs case always coupled with the Caminetti case? 
It does not appear in any of the records, so far as I have been 
able to learn, that the young men were to be tried jointly. And if 
the Attorney General had really become convinced that the pres- 
ence of the elder Caminetti was absolutely necessary in Wash- 
ington, why did he cause the hand of Mr. McNab to be stayed 
in the Diggs case? That also is a query the answer to which 
the country and those who have absolute faith in Mr. MeNab's 
honesty and probity would like to know. But the official records 
submitted to this House and taken from the files of the Depart- 
ment of Justice are a blank upon that phase of the controversy. 
Truly insidiousness was never more patent than in the matter 
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of what might be considered an indefinite postponement of the 
case of Maury Diggs. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of Labor, in his written statement 
to the Attcrney General, speaks of the enforcement of the laws 
regarding the smuggling of Chinese coolies into the United 
States. The records of the department will show that Mr. 
McNab has been singularly efficient in breaking up that prac- 
tice. The business of smuggling Chinese into the United States 
has grown to be so dangerous, the chances the smugglers take 
are now considered so hazardous, that the price charged by the 
smugglers for every Chinese brought into the country in viola- 
tion of the Chinese-exclusion laws has risen from $200 per con- 
traband to $600 per contraband within the last year. 

Mr. McNab at the time of his resignation still had three years 
to serve as United States attorney at San Francisco. He was 
ambitious to serve out his term and to do his duty fearlessly, 
faithfully, and honestly. As I have already stated, his letters 
to the Attorney General of May 28 and June 3 show the falsity 
of the statements of his opponents and those who seek to white- 
wash the action of the administration in this matter by saying 
that his resignation was prompted by political ambition. 

That his course met the approbation of the people who knew 
him, the people among whom he lived, the people among whom 
he served, the people who had implicit confidence in him, is 
evidenced by this telegram sent by the grand jury of the north- 
ern district of California to the President of the United States 
at the time Mr. MeNab's resignation was announced. And, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert that telegram in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks leave 
to extend his remarks by inserting the paper he has named. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

g Mr. CLAYTON, Mr. Speaker, I did not understand what 
t was. 

Mr. KAHN. It is a telegram from the grand jury of the 
northern district of California to the President of the United 
States at the time that Mr. McNab’s resignation was sent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. This telegram reads as follows: 


Wooprow WILSON, 
President of the United States: 
As the grand jury which returned the original indictments a. 
the Western Fuel directors, we most respectfully, but strongly an 
crously, protest against the usurpation of 
— of the United States in giving ear to 


inst 
vig- 
wer 25 the Attorney Gen- 
e prlvate 8 of certain 
dants and then ordering that these defendants relleved from 
prosecution. The defendants who have been thus selected by the Attor- 
ney Generai as marks of his. uliar favor were indicted on the same 
evidence introduced against all other defendants. For an administrative 
efficer thus to single out certain defendants and 


United States attorney in a vigorous prosecution defen: 
without fear or favor. This grand jury, which for four months was in 
almost daily contact with the United States attorney, John L. McNab, 
while he was engaged in the active performance of his duty, wish to 
declare that we repose the most implicit confidence in him, both as 
lawyer and as man, In all his official actions. 


Burr D. Alton, James H. Ames, Walter N. Brunt, Giles N. 
Easton, Edward J. Duffey (foreman), E. W. Dunn, R. C. 
Dunbar, G. N. Dunster, T. H. Fallon, Jacob Gold A 
John J. Haviside, H. R. Hopps, J. D. Jessup, W. 
Little, Charles E. 915 A. C. F. Locke, William Myseil, 
Richard N. Nason, William J. Newman, H. V. Ramsdell, 
J. B, Stanford, W. A. Starr, W. B. Webster. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
California will be equally liberal when I prefer a similar re- 
quest. 

Mr. KAHN. I have no objection to any request by the gentle- 
man from Alabama. I have always believed in letting in the 
light. That is what some gentlemen on the other side have 
not believed in. 

Mr. Speaker, Judge Van Fleet, the judge of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of California, in ex- 


pressing his regret in open court at Mr. McNab’s resignation, 
used this language: . 

Mr. McNab, I would be sta less Gane tha Hurk AEE Plies Ss Cerone 
my sincere r t. Without referring to the circumstances which have 
led to your departure, I want to say that the Government is losing 
the most efficient, vigorous, and painsta prosecuting officer we have 
had at this end of Department of J ice. 

Surely such commendation would not have been given, under 
the peculiar circumstances of this case, if it had not been justly. 
deserved. 

When the Committee on the Judiciary brought in its report 
and asked that my first resolution lie on the table, we were not 
permitted to argue the matter because the motion to lay on the 
table is not debatable. Yet, if we had been given an oppor- 
tunity to show that the files of the Attorney General, as they 
were submitted to the committee, did not contain all the papers 
in the case, I feel that this House would not have taken that 
action, but would have insisted on having what the resolution 
called for, namely, all the papers in the case. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already explained about the telegram of 
May 16; but the powerful telegram of Mr. McClatchy, the 
editor of a Democratic newspaper in California, which was 
sent to Mr. Lane, and which Mr. Lane sent to the department, 
does not appear in the files of this case. Why not? In the 
Western Fuel cases the letter of Sidney V. Smith appears. 
The acknowledgment of the Attorney General of Mr. Lane's 
note sending Sidney V. Smith’s letter to the Department of 
Justice appears, and the final action of the Attorney General 
on Smith’s letter appears in the Western Fuel cases; but there 
is no reference whatever in the white-slave cases to this 
important telegram, asking that the cases be promptly tried. 
And where does that leave our friend, Mr. Lane? It leaves 
the Secretary of the Interior in this unfortunate position: 
He sent to the Department of Justice, according to the face of 
the records in the Western Fuel cases, a letter from a rich 
corporation director asking that his case be nol-prossed; but 
the record in the white-slave cases is absolutely silent and does 
not show that he also sent to the Department of Justice a 
telegram from a prominent Democratic editor of the State of 
California asking for the prompt enforcement of the law with 
regard to these white-slave cases. That telegram ought to be 
supplied in that report, in justice to Mr. Lane. It ought to 
be submitted to this House. It shows the facts in these eases, 
and that is what the country wants. The country wants the 
facts. 

I ask that the letter of the Attorney General to Mr. Lane 
in the Western Fuel case be printed in the Record as a part of 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to extend his remarks 


in the Recorp by printing a letter to Secretary Lane. Is 
there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The letter is as follows: 
JCA—jsw 


165862-7. 


Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANP, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Lang: I have received from United States rasta 
McNab, of San Francisco, his npn upon the letter of Mr. Sidney V. 
Smith, of that city, to you, of the 24th ef April, asking that the dis- 
triet attorney be directed to dismiss the indictment 8 Mr. Smith. 

The report of the district attorney clearly shows the existence of a 
conspiracy among several officers and directors of the Western Fuel Co, 
to defraud the United States and the accomplishment of the object of 
that conspiracy, so that the United States lost in several ways a large 


sum. 

The district attorney states that in his opinion there was sufficient 
evidence to justify the indictment of Mr. Smith and Mr. Bruce and 
333 of the company, and that the case should be submitted 
to a ury. 

Upon the ‘facts stated in the district attorney's report I thoroughly 
agree with and have therefore directed him to proceed to trial 


against all the defendants, 
Faithfully, yours, J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. KAHN. But Mr. Lane’s telegram from Mr. McClatchy 
in regard to the prompt prosecution of the Diggs and Caminetti 
white-slaye cases is not in the papers submitted by the com- 
mittee to the House. Was it, too, of such a character that it 
was incompatible with the publie interest to have printed it? 
Is it not a fact that it was not in the files at all? There is 
no reply in the files from the Attorney General to Mr. Lane 
regarding the McClatchy telegram after he had heard from 
Mr. McNab about the white-slave cases. I repeat, Mr. Lane, 
according to the records presented by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to this House, is left in the awkward attitude of having 
sent to the Attorney General the letter of a wealthy director 
of a powerful corporation asking that his ease be nolprossed, 
but as having failed to send to the Attorney General the power- 
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ful telegram of a prominent editor of a Democratic newspaper 
in California, in which that editor urged the prompt prosecution 
of the two violators of the white-slave law who had such power- 
ful political backing behind them. It is an injustice to Mr. 
Lane to let this record stand as it is. It is only fair to Mr. 
Lane that these papers should be supplied before any action is 
taken to lay this pending resolution on the table. I repeat, I 
have positive assurances that Mr. McClatchy’s telegram was 
sent to the Attorney General's office by Mr. Lane. It should be 
in the files in this case. 

On page 11 of the report of the committee is a telegram from 
5 0 S. W. Finch to George F. Mikkelson, Esq., which reads as 
ollows: 


DEPARTMENT or JUSTICE, 
OFFICE or SPECIAL COMMISSIONER FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE WHITE-SLAVE TRAFFIC, 
Baltimore, Md., May 20, 1913, 
GEORGE F. MIKKELSON, 


Department of Niete Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. MIKKELSON: Referring to our conversation of yesterday, I 
would state that I find we wired ppe Agent Herrington in reference 
to the white-slave case prosecut in the northern district of Cali- 
fornia wherein the transportation was by means 6f an automobile. 
Mr. Herrington probably referred this telegram to the United States 
attorney, who for that reason sent you the wire concerning the 
Caminetti and Diggs case. 

Yours, very truly, S. W. FINCH, 
Special Commissioner. 
167096-2 


Note the concluding sentence. Where is the wire that the 
United States attorney sent concerning the Caminetti and 
Diggs cases? It is not in the files presented to this House by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

On May 17 Mr. McNab sent to the Attorney General his first 
answer to the telegram of the Attorney General of May 16 re- 
garding a full report in the Diggs and Caminetti cases. That 
telegram reads as follows: 

[Department of Justice, telegram recdved.] 
TW O: NN g. R. 
Sax Francisco, CAL., May 17, 1913. 
Arronxxr GENERAL, Washington, D. C.: 

Answering your wire, full report testimony Diggs-Caminetti case will 

be forwarded to you at once. Regard case as aggravated one. 


McNas, 
United States Attorney. 
2.10 p. m. ‘ 


H 
167096-1 
On May 20 he sent his second telegram in answer to the At- 


torney General’s telegram of May 16. It reads as follows: 
[The Western Union Telegraph Co.] 


Received at 120 A. S. D. 134 Govt. rate. 
P. O., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 20, 1913. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, Washington, D. C.: 


In your wire of May 16 you direct no further affirmative action 
against Di and Caminetti under white-slave indictment until directed 
by you and ask for report. ll report testimony mailed you to-day. I 
desire to know if your direction is intended also as instruction to re- 
frain from setting for trial indictment against Diggs and his attorney, 
Harris, for conspiracy to suborn perjury In same cases. These cases 
all on calendar for setting before Judge Farrington, of Nevada, who 
comes by request to try these and other cases. Judge Van Fleet reluc- 
tantly granted request for two weeks’ continuance and notified counsel 
for defendant in court that cases must be disposed of in June, owing to 
peculiarly flagrant circumstances of all cases. Respectfully ask earliest 
practical reply. 


P. M. 7.46 


MeNan, 
United States Attorney. 
7.44 p. m. 

In his second telegram—in answer to the Attorney General's 
telegram of May 16—Mr. McNab propounds this inquiry to the 
Department of Justice: 

I desire to know if your direction is intended also as instruction 
to refrain from setting for trial indictment against Diggs and his 
attorney Harris for conspiracy to suborn perjury in the same cases. 

Where is the answer of the Attorney General's office to that 
query? Was it ever sent? If it was sent, why is it not among 
the papers in this file? If it was not sent, is that the way the 
Attorney General's office does business? This was a pertinent 
inguiry, and surely a proper inquiry from a United States 
attorney asking for information from the Department of Justice 
as to the course he is to pursue in a certain case ought to evoke 
some answer from the Department of Justice. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Do I understand that Diggs and one of his 
counsel were indicted for perjury or subornation of perjury? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. In this case? 
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Mr. KAHN. Growing out of the prosecutions in these cases. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. 

Mr. MANN. I yield the gentleman 15 minutes more. If the 
gentleman will permit an inquiry, the question submitted by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is fully answered in the letter of the 
district attorney to the Attorney General, which the Judiciary 
Committee and the Democratic Members of the House sup- 


pressed. 

Mr. KAHN. The Committee on the Judiciary expressed some 
misapprehension that some of these papers 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman is in error. 
letter of that kind suppressed by anybody. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will allow me to print it in 
the Record, we will put it in with a full explanation in the let- 
ter itself which the committee suppressed. 

Mr. CLAYTON. They are all before the House. 

Mr. MANN. It was in the files transmitted to the Judiciary 
Committee, but not reported to the House. 

Mr. KAHN. The situation is as the gentleman from Illinois 
has expressed it. 

The committee in its report expresses apprehension that the 
publication of some of the papers or some parts of some of these 
papers in the file might be incompatible with the public interest. 
It refers in particular to the statement of facts in the case con- 
tained in the report of United States Attorney McNab to the 
Attorney General under date of May 21, 1913, and yet this 
report has been printed in almost its entirety in the news- 
papers not only here in Washington but even in California. I 
believe MeNab's report should have been printed in full by the 
committee. Its contents were generally known not alone by 
the defendants but by the citizens and residents of Sacramento, 
where the defendants and their victims had been living. There 
is nothing therein, in my opinion, that is incompatible with the 
public interest. The publication of the report in full by the 
committee would have shown that Mr. MeNab was fully jus- 
tified in his attitude, and I therefore ask that this report be 
printed in full as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lioyp). The gentleman 
from California asks unanimous consent that he be allowed to 
print in the Recorp the report of Mr. McNab. 

Mr. CLAYTON, I would like to hear what the gentleman's 
remat is; there were so many talking near me I did not hear 

m. 

Mr. KAHN. The report of Mr. McNab, May 21. It has been 
printed in almost its entirety in the Washington papers, the 
California papers, and some of the New York papers. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KAHN. The report is as follows: 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I am in receipt of your telegram of the 16th instant, in which 
you direct me to forward to you a statement of the facts in the cases 
pending here against Maury Diggs and Drew Caminetti, and in which 

‘ou say that you wish no further affirmative action taken until directed 
y you. 


There was no 


[After n 


May 21, 1913. 


THE INDICTMENTS. 


The defendants Diggs and Caminetti are jointly indicted in this d's- 
trict for conspiracy to violate the white-slave traffic act in inducing two 
young women, Marsha Warrington and Lola Norris, to go from Sacra- 
mento, in the State and northern district of California, to Reno, in the 
State of Nevada, and to secure transportation for them to said place 
for immoral purposes, viz, that the young women should live with them 
as their concubines and mistresses, etc. 

In addition to the conspiracy indictments, each defendant is charged 
in a separate indictment with a direct violation of the act, Diggs with 
having induced the Warrington girl to go and with having furnished 
transportation for her, and Caminetti with having been guilty of the 
same acts with regard to the Norris girl. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS. 

The testimony before the grand jury was not taken down. 
follows: The defendant Diggs was a draftsman in the office of the 
State ue in Sacramento. He is married and has two young chil- 
dren, He comes of a rich and locally powerful family, and his record 
has more than once brought that family into disgrace. But a short 
time before the actions hereinafter narrated he was involved in a 
forgery charge, and for a long time, by common repute easily substan- 
tiated by evidence, he maintained what has been denominated as a 
“private harem” at his rooms in a downtown block in Sacramento. 
Here, according to charges laid before me, he enticed man oung 
women to go to serve his immoral purposes. Caminetti was his bosom 
companion. The defendant Caminetti has a vicious reputation for se- 
ducing young girls, and I have shocking instances which I can produce 
to establish this fact. 

The two girls in question, both of whom are about 19 years of age. 
come of most respectable families. Marsha Warrington is the only 
daughter of the agent of the Santa Fe Railroad; Lola Norris is the 
only daughter of a retired business man of Sacramento. The girls 


It was as 


had been reared in beautiful home surroundings and had only a_ short 
time before been permitted freely to attend social functions. Owing 
to certain clerical work done by one of the girls about the State capitol, 
the young women became acquainted with Diggs and Caminetti, who 
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The girls allowed 
selves to be led into indiscretions. They were induced to go on 
auto rides, and 3 clandestinely to go to wine suppers at a free- 
and-easy, but outwardly respectable, French restaurant. After go 
with the yout women for some months the two defendants, who ha 
determined to entice the erie away from home and take them to another 
State, began a systematic campaign of coercion and inducement to get 
them to flee the State with them. They told the young women t 
Mrs. Diggs and Mrs. Caminetti had found out about their relations and 
had procured warrants for their arrest from the juvenile court and were 
only awaiting the rae abet time to serve them. Repeatedly they 
were told that Chief of Police Johnson held warrants for their arres 
and that they were being shadowed night and day; that they woul 
de taken into custody some night on their return home; that Mrs. 
Diggs and Mrs. Caminetti were relentless and intended to ex 

whole matter, and that the families of the girls would be ced 
and ruined; that the matter had been given secretly to a leading morn- 
ing paper, and that the girls’ pictures were about to be published with 
lurid details of their escapades; that the only way to save the girls 
from disgrace was secretly to leave the city and go to another State, 
where they would acquire a residence; the men would divorce their 
wives and marry the girls, etc. This is only a brief résumé of the 
countless devices invented by the young men to prey 2 the sensi- 
bilities of the girls, and all of which were unfolded by the young 
victims to the grand . The young women were in absolute terror. 
They repeatedly appealed to the defendants to allow them to 

at home and not to ce them, and begged to be allowed to unbosom 
their indiscretions to their parents and have their advice. The defend- 
ants had a powerful influence over them and never permitted a day to 
go by, after their planned journey, without impressing the uttermost 
necessity of their going and for secrecy. several mee at 
which the journey was proposed the four met by appointment at the 
Saddlerock Restaurent, in Sacramento, and the trip was then definitely 
decided upon. The girls bitterly reproached the men for their plight 
and entreated them to be allowed to remain at home. The four went 
to the Southern Pacific Depot in Sacramento and the men arranged 
for the transportation. Caminetti gave Lola Norris $20 to get her 
ticket, but at the station it was 2 5 between the men that Diggs 
should purchase all the tickets for the moment, and that he and Cam- 
inetti should subsequently settle between 

for himself and for one of the young women. 
overland train at midnight the Warrington girl 12 rebelled. and 
finally refused to go, saying that she was convinced that there must be 
some trick back of it and that there could not be any nding 
against them; that while she had been indiscreet, she want to go 
back to her parents and make a clean breast of it. The young men 
taunted her and dared her, until finally both young women boarded the 
train and then, according to their testimony, 
time, abandoned all hope of back and threw 
in with the plans of the men 
their lot. he defendants had secured but ges 
induced the Warrington girl to sleep with him; the Norris girl occupied 
the other berth with Caminetti. 

Up to this time, acco to the uncontradicted evidence, Di, had 
been criminally intimate with Miss Warrington for a few w ; the 
Norris girl had never had intercourse with a man in her life before 
this op to Reno, and evidently did not have on the train, as will be 
shown hereafter. 

On arrival at Reno in the early morning the party went to 
Riverside Hotel, where D: registered for himself and Miss Warring- 


rapidly ingratiated themselves into their good graces. 


them: 


each man to pay 
While awaiting the 


selves in 


assigned 
room and Caminetti and 
testimony of the youn, 
male companions. ey had never been away from home or their 

rents before and felt that i were powerless to save themselves. 

‘hey had no definite aim nor did they definitely know where the men 
were going to take them. Porny after their arrival the men went to 
a real estate agent, secured a list of furnished cottages, and rented 
one. They then paid their bill at the hotel, and asking the clerk about 
the trains for Salt Lake stated they would walk to the depot rather 
than go by the bus. Instead of going to the depot they took the giris 
to the cottage they had secured, ey then ordered a stock of pro- 
visions and such appurtenances of housekeeping as kitchen aprons and 
the like. There were two ms in the house. and Miss 
Warrington slept in one bedroom, Caminetti and Miss Norris in the 
other. There they n had sexual intercourse. This, as sug- 

ested, is the first time that Miss Norris had ever had complete sexual 
mtercourse. Her hymen was broken and her gown and linen were 
besmeared with blood that followed the first successful sexual act. Thé 
linen is in my on, Appealing to the men to know what was to 

done with them, the young women were told that their ruin was 
complete; that they would not desert Toen but tbat the young women 
were to continue to liye with them as their mistresses, and that they 
would take them to Salt Lake, where they would go into a house.“ 
Whether this was to be a house of prostitution or a house where their 
shame would be that of private mistresses was not made clear to 
them except by inference. The grand jury had ample evidence before 
it in these statements to decide that the intent was to put them in a 
public place of prostitution; the purpose to k them as mistresses 
was of course overwhelmingly proved and can not of course be denied. 

The party was traced, and early in the morning of a subsequent one 
was caught In the house. An old-time friend of the Warrington an 
Norris families, Martin Beasley, accompanied the chief of police to the 
cottage. The men, half dressed, came to the door. They denied their 
fdentity. Beasley entered the house and called the girls by name. They 
rushed into his arms, sobbing pitifully, and be; to be taken home, 
They would not suffer themselves to leave Beasiny and kept begging to 
be taken home, their chief fear being that their parents wo never 
receive them and that on their return to Sacramento they would be 
taken into custody by the juvenile court as threatened by the defend- 
ants. Whenever they were in company of the men they were com- 
peig under their influence. They had been coached to say that there 

ad been no breach of the sexual relation, etc., and tried for a time 
when in the company of the m to keep up the pretense. Relea 
from their association they pou out their story of shame with the 
utmost freedom and every evidence of penitence. 

Diggs, when arrested and taken to the station, turned to the young 
women and said. in the presence of several witnesses: “ Now, remem- 
ber, girls, it is up to you whether we go to the pen or not.” 
an officer of his acquaintance, he boastingly stated that had he been 

iven a few hours’ start the party never would have been caught; that 

è had a friend, whose name we have secured, who had a ranch near 
Reno and from whom he could have procured all the funds he wanted; 


enraged citizens. 
Harris, 


that then he and Caminetti were to take the girls to Salt Lake, where 
— 6 could not have been found and where they could use the girls for 
their purpose. 


matter tly and then defiantly. They were secretly taken from the 
train a brought into Sacramento by auto to avoid lynching by the 
Defendan counsel; among these is Charles 


, of the Sacramento bar, He and D immediately set about 
to defeat justice by corrupting a witness. iggs wrote an appealin 
letter to Miss Warrington, under an assumed name, urging her to stan 
by a certain story he had drilled her in while in Reno. The 
letter is in my possession. Then he and his attorney, Mr. Harris, met 
in the latter’s office. They called on the telephone Miss Nellie Barton, 
a most estimable end girl of about 18 years, whom they knew to be 
a vg? intimate friend of Miss Warrington. that she could 
help Miss Warrington out of serious trouble, Mr. Harris prevailed upon 
Miss Barton to come to his o On entering she found Mr. Diggs 
with Mr. Harris. They told her that if Mr. Diggs should be con- 
victed Miss Warrington would also to the penitentiary, and asked 
her if she would be willing to st Miss arrington out of that 
danger by taking a message to her. iss on’s parents were in 
quarantine for fever, and she had no one upon whom to rely for 
advice. On the urgent representation that Miss Warrington would go 
to prison and that she could saye her Miss Barton was prevailed upon 
to call Miss on on Mr. Harris’s phone to arrange a meeting 
answer said Miss Warrington was ill, but 
ga to see her friend at the house. Harris and 
Diggs then drew a diagram of the Reno cottage and impressed upon 
ust have Warrington testify that the two 
young women slept in one room and the defendants in another; that 
the girls purchased their own tickets; and, on Mr. Harris’s advice, she 
was to swear at the trial that she could not remember who paid for 
the Puliman reservation, as he “ ed that as immaterial, and it 
would look better to concede something and not make it look too 
strong.” The bewildered girl left their office and called upon Miss 
Warrington and rehearsed the whole story. Miss Warrington repudi- 
ated the su on, and said she would y tell the whole truth 
in court. Miss Barton and her father then placed the whole matter 
before the grand jury. The grand jury has indicted Harris and Diggs 
for conspiracy to suborn perjury. 
that the girls 


The representations made by Cammetti and Di 
were under suspicion and might be arrested were false. 

The plan of the defendants was to take them to another State and 
Hve with them as their mistresses and, the evidence indicates, to put 
them into prostitution when they were through with them. 

The results have most unfortunate. Mrs. Caminetti, a youn: 
and faithful wife and mother, with a 5-weeks old babe, has been cas 
adrift in the world without a home, and has gone back to the mountains 
in Tuolumne County to start life over again. 2 ; 

rs. Diggs, with her children, must either take back the husband 
who has betrayed her or fight out the matter of securing a living alone. 


Miss Warrington has given birth to a dead fetus as a result of her 
relations with iggs and the fearful strain under which she labored. 
Mrs. Norris is in despair and her reason is threatened. Both the 


Warrington and Norris families are left in a situation too painful to 
contemplate. The parents are eager for prosecution. 
When this matter first came up many of the leading citizens, includ- 


ing the district attorney of Sacramento, appealed to this office. Not 
only was it to my mind a clear violation of the white-slave traffic act, 
but no State law could afford adequate remedy. thermore, if it 


could, I was assured by scores of the best men of Sacramento that the 
money of the Diggs family would corrupt any local jury that could be 
secured, and numerous instances were brought to my attention In which 
this appears to have been true. This ion was followed by at- 
tempts of Diggs and Harris to oily, 8 one of the principal witnesses for 
the Government. I may add that I have the active assistance of the 
district attorney's office at Sacramento. 

The friends of defendants are reported to have stated repeatedly that 
they could * easily fix the case”; that they had too much money and 
too much influence to command to cause them to worry, This seems to 
hare come principally from the Diggs end of the case. I have not heard 
that Caminetti has made any such assertion. Caminetti is the son of 
Senator Caminetti, of the State senate, a man for whom I have high 
respect and keen pity. I have had a conference with Mr. Howe, of the 
Sacramento bar, representing the defendants, who stated to me that Mr. 
Caminetti would in all probability plead guilty. At Senator Caminetti's 
request I continued the setting of the case two weeks, as he stated that 
— are te confer with me, but he did not call, and I heard no more 
rom him. 

No case in this part of the State has brought forth snch universal 
condemnation; no case has so aroused the sense of public decency or 
called forth such bitter strictures from the press of California. The 
prese punic and bar of northern California are giving the Department 
of Justice more vigorous support in this case than any other this office 
has ever undertaken. 

I, of course, have no means of knowing what ee or representa- 
tions of facts may be made to the department at Washington, but I 
sincerely trust that I may be permitted to immediately submit this case 
to a trial jury. It was on the calendar on May 19 ready to be set for 
the month of June. Acting on your instructions, I continued the cases 
two weeks; but in view of the fact that Judge Farrington, of Nevada, 
is to be here with the expectation that the case will be tried in early 
June, I most earnestly and respectfully ask that you wire me permission 
to set the case as planned. udge Van Fleet wishes the case disposed 
of and so stated in open court. For these reasons I respectfully ask 
for your directions by wire. 

I trust that you will not misunderstand the unfortunate situation 
which will arise here if the case is permitted to go over from week to 
week. The well-known political pome of defendants’ relatives 
will subject this office to the pa lic criticism that this office is unduly) 
favoring these defendants, and I know that nothing is closer to your 
wishes than that this office is kept free from such strictures. i 

I trust you will pardon this suggestion, based upon an intimate knowl- 
edge of the conditions in this State: That should the department direct 
that no further a tive steps be taken in the case I should be com-! 
pelled in utter discou ement of spirit to give up any attempt to 
enforce the law or maintain the prestige of this office, which we have 
so sedulously striven to enhance. Such result, I know only too well, 
the department does not for a moment contemplate, and for this reason 
I have stated all facts at greater length than perhaps was necessary, 
so that you may see the entire situation. 

Very respectfully, P 
Jonx L. MCNAB, 
United States Attorney. 
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Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker F? a 

Mr. KAHN. I decline to be further interrupted at this point. 
I have only a few minutes and I want to conclude. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Judiciary also presents a 
letter from Mr. Clayton Herrington, which is printed on pages 
11 and 12 of their report. It reads as follows: 


{Report Form No. 1.] 

5783. Report made by C. Herrington. Period for which made: 
March 24, 1913. Place where made: Francisco. Date when made: 
March 25, 1913. 

Tithe of case and offense charged or nature of matter under in- 
vestigation: United States v. Farley Drew Caminetti and Maury I. 
Diggs, white-slave case. 

Statement of operations, evidence collected, names and addresses of 
persons interviewed, places visited, etc.: 

GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT SOUTHERN PACIFIC Co., 
Flood Building, San Francisco, 

Sin: Will you please secure the signed portions of tickets sold at 

ur depot ticket office, Sacramento, Cal., and used on train which 
eft Sacramento for Reno at 12.40 a. m. cman iar A morning, March 10, 
1913? These tickets were bought by Maury I. N57 for himself and 
Mr. Caminetti, Martha Warrington, and Lola Norris. The party 
traveled together, gesupying the same compartment in the standard 
Pullman on that train. This may enable you to identify these par- 
ticular tickets, 

I would also like to have the name and address of the conductor 
who handled this train into Reno; also the name and address of the 
Pullman conductor and Pullman porter of that particular car. 

The information is needed by the Government, and I would appre- 
ciate it if you would secure this at the earliest possible moment, using 
the wire if necessary. 

Respectfully, CLAYTON HERRINGTON. 
= . > * > * . 
Copy of this repon furnished to: Mr. John L. McNab, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Special Commissioner Sid. Finch, Baltimore, Md. 


It simply shows in which direction Mr. Herrington was try- 
ing to get evidence, but the statement of the case by Mr. Her- 
rington is carefully omitted from the papers submitted in the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary. In speaking of 
Clayton Herrington's statement, the report says: 

Your committee is also of the opinion, and_so report, that the reports 
of the special agent of the Department of Justice should not be pub- 
lished at this time, because incompatible with the public interest, 
except the copy of the letter signed “Clayton Herrington” on the 
first page thereof, which copy is hereto attached. 

I presume that letter is the one to the general passenger agent 
of the Southern Pacific Co. that has just been read. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the statement of the Attorney General submitted to 
the President on June 24 quotes extensively from the report of 
Mr. Herrington, dated March 26, 1913. In order to bolster up 
the position of the Attorney General for having ordered the 
postponement of the white-slave cases, Mr. Herrington’s report 
is not incompatible with the public interest, but when that re- 
port is called for under a resolution of the House it is suddenly 
discovered by the Committee on the Judiciary and by the Attor- 
ney General that to publish that report would be incompatible 
with the public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say in passing in reference to Mr. 
Herrington that he, too, sent a red-hot telegram of resignation, 
but you on that side have not yet found out what office he is 
going to run for. I suppose you will assert he did that from 
ulterior motives also and that he, too, was looking for political 
preferment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am willing to admit it. 

Mr. KAHN. I say that you will be saying that, but nobody 
will believe it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Nobody has made any such charges, but I 
am willing to admit it. 

Mr. KAHN. I said that you probably would charge it. 

After Mr. McNab’s resignation had been accepted, namely, on 
June 24, he sent a letter to the Attorney General, which is as 
follows: 

[Copy.] 
OFFICE or UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
San Francisco, June 24, 1913. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I have your letter of June 17, 1913. WRH 165862-9,” in 
which you state to me that you do not consider the letter addressed by 
Sidney V. Smith to the Secretary of the Interior admissible against the 
other defendants in the trial of the Western Fuel Co. case. 

I thoroughly understand that the declaration of a conspirator is not 
admissible against his coconspirators unless the declaration is made 
during the continuance of the conspiracy. However, you have been ad- 
yised that the Western Fuel Co. directors have all been indicted ain 
since the writing of your letter, and the letter of Sidney V. Smith is 
admissible. Furthermore, it would have been admissible against Smith 

imself as an individual defendant. It matters very little whether I 

ake issue with the department now upon these matters or not 
Lan not refrain from saying in closing my connection with this case 
that the policy of the Attorney General's office in instructing a United 
States attorney as to what evidence he shall or shall not use tends to 
the discouragement of the service. No man who cares a rap for his 
positicn is going to conduct à case along lines suggested somebody 
else. If evidence is admissible st all, and tends to prove the guilt of 
a defendant, it ought to be admitted so long as its introduction sustains 


the Government and tends to convict the guilty.. This, as I- say, Is 
written subsequent to my resignation and can in no wise affect any ot 
my future conduct, but you may be glad to know that the United States 
attorneys In the various districts feel that they are crippled whenever 
suggestions as to how they should or should not conduct cases are sent 
to them by the department. 
Respectfully, 


J. L. McNas, 
United States Attorney. 

There is a world of meat in the suggestion that the policy of 
the Attorney General's office in instructing a United States 
attorney as to what evidence he shall and shall not use tends 
to the discouragement of the service. It is true that no man 
who cares a rap for his position is going to conduct a case along 
the lines suggested by somebody else. It is true that if evidence 
is admissible at all and tends to prove the guilt of a defendant, 
it ought to be admitted so long as its introduction sustains the 
Government and tends to convict the guilty. That letter is an- 
other evidence of the disinterestedness of Mr. McNab and the 
patriotic motives that impelled him to send his resignation to 
the President of the United States when he was ordered, over 
his repeated protests, to postpone until autumn the trial of these 
cases. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, the people of th. United States are de- 
termined to wipe out white slavery. Any prosecuting officer who ~ 
fails in his duty in that regard will meet the just resentment of 
the people of the United States. Congress has appropriated 
large sums for the vigorous enforcement of the white-slave laws. 
Since the publicity that has been given to these prosecutions of 
Diggs and Caminetti under the provisions of the Mann White- 
Slave Act, it has been announced here in Washington that the 
law aids blackmail; that it has been assailed by the authorities 
here; that the cases brought under its provisions swamp our 
officials, and so forth. What bears the earmarks of an inspired 
article against the law appeared in the columns of the Washing- 
ton Post of June 30 last. But such tactics will not succeed. 
The Mann white-slave law is one of the most popular on our 
statute books. It has come to stay. The people demand that 
prosecutions for its violation shall continue. 

Mr. Speaker, instead of having been blamed and condemned, 
Mr. MeNab should have been commended by the President of 
the United States. If the President had called upon him to 
withdraw his resignation and proceed with the trial of these 
cases, he would have made himself infinitely stronger with his 
countrymen. I believe he would have even aroused patriotism 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by such an approval of the 
spirit of fair play and the maintenance of official integrity. In- 
stead of that he said one thing to Mr. McReynolds, but did the 
very thing that Mr. McNab had wanted done. 

And how is it to be done, Mr. Speaker? By special counsel 
who will be paid large fees for doing the very thing that the 
United States attorney would have performed as a matter of 
duty. Oh, the administration has not come out of this contro- 
versy with honor and credit, and it is small wonder that the 
gentlemen from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns and Mr. McKertrar] did 
not desire any discussion of these cases. Small wonder that 
they did not desire the light of publicity on the conduct of the 
Attorney General and the President of the United States in this 
matter. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lroyp). Does the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I have only a few minutes left. 
After I have concluded, if I have the time, I shall be glad to. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Justice above all others must 
be above suspicion. It has long been believed by the masses 
that there is one kind of law for the rich and the politically 
powerful in this country and another kind of law for the poor, 
the friendless, and the weak. The action of the department in 
the Diggs-Caminetti cases and the Western Fuel Co. cases would 
seem to stamp these charges as true. Mr. McNab did the coun- 
try a signal service when he sent his forceful resignation to the 
President of the United States. He did the country a signal 
service when he refused to be a party to a program that would 
have given verisimilitude to the statement that Diggs, Cami- 
netti, and the Western Fuel Co. directors, being rich or politi- 
cally powerful, could secure delay and thus possibly defeat jus- 
tice. The Department of Justice and the President of the 
United States in the final analysis were compelled to accept his 
recommendations that these cases be tried promptly, but wher- 
ever there are honest, patriotic men and pure, chaste women in 
the United States they applaud and approve his course despite 
the gratuitous and undeseryed reprimand of the President of the 
United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time, and ask 
er consent to extend and revise my remarks in the 

ECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lrorp). The gentleman 
from California asks unanimous consent to extend and revise 
his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from California, as I understand it, asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks, I think that 
in this case there ought not to be any revision. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from California 
modifies his request and asks unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Ryconb. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know the 
reason for the objection on the part of the gentleman from 
Illinois. What is the distinction between revising and ex- 
tending? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, under 
unanimous consent to revise his remarks in the Record, the 
gentleman from California might change them. I am not say- 
ing that he would, but that would give a Member the right to 
leave out or add to, whatever he might see fit, which would not 
be right in a case of this character, I think. 

Mr. KAHN. I have no intention of doing that. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think the gentleman has. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kaun] extending his remarks in 
the Recorp? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as I was one of 
those who interposed an objection to unanimous consent and 
who made a point of order against the consideration of this case 
in the House, I feel that it would be proper for me at this time 
to give my reasons for so doing. 

I want to say at the outset, Mr. Speaker, that I haye had a 
mere passing acquaintance with the distinguished Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. ‘Though he comes from the same 
State from which I come, I never had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance until he became the Attorney General of the United 
States. I have had no conversation with him about this mat- 
ter, directly or indirectly, or with anybody else connected with 
this administration. I want to say here that in interposing 
points of order, aiding my friend here [Mr. Brrns] by objections, 
it Was upon my own initiative, and I alone am responsible and 
have no apologies to make. 

I believe I will take that back, Mr. Speaker. I feel that I 
ought to apologize. I have not felt like apologizing before, but 
since listening to the labored effort of my distinguished friend 
from California and knowing how eloquent he is on ordinary 
occasions, how able in argument, after listening to the kind of 
speech that he made to-day, I feel that I owe this House an 
apology for not letting him unburden himself of it several 
days ago. 

And, Mr. Speaker, from the daily papers and from the im- 
mense amount of manuscript I have seen the gentleman bring 
in here from day to day when he expected to make a speech, 
I was convinced that the Mexican controversy was to be nothing 
as compared with the explosion that he was going to make in 
the Caminetti case. I thought the great tariff and currency 
questions were going to be put out of business in this session of 
Congress by reason of the explosion to be made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. But what 
have we heard? Why, Mr. Speaker, if we were trying this as 
a lawsuit before either court or jury and I occupied the other 
side, I would be content to submit the case to the court with- 
out further argument. But I want to say here that I am glad 
of one thing, namely, that the House has at last found out what 
reason the gentleman had in wanting to discuss the case 
and what was the cause of the whole trouble. He says it was 
because the Attorney General of the United States did not 
know McNab. 

My God, Mr. Speaker, what a charge to bring against the 
Attorney General of the United States! He did not know 
MeNab—MeNab, the great statesman! Why, no man in this 
House canbe so ignorant that he did not know McNab. McNab, 
the great reformer; McNab, the great publicist; McNab, the 
great patriot. Why, the children in California cry out, “ We 
know McNab.” The Hottentots in the far-off seas constantly 
ring with applause of McNab. Why, they tell me the wild 
animals in Africa that were chased by Mr. Roosevelt some time 
ago all unite in praise and commendation, to use the words 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], of the great 
McNab. ; : 

The Attorney General of the United States, this unknown 


man from the little cld State of Tennessee, is charged with the 


foul crime of not knowing McNab. Well, if it is parliamentary, 
I would like to know myself who in the blank is McNab? As 
it is not parliamentary, I will not use the word. I do not sup- 
pose, until the gentleman got to talking about it, or until this 
last telegram was read, that there were 15 people outside of 
California that ever heard of McNab. I am one of the ignorant 
kind myself. When I found the Attorney General was being 
abused for not knowing McNab, this great attorney in Cali- 
fornia, it seemed to me it was time to prevent an exposure of 
such ignorance on his part as to that. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California says that 
my distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and I 
declined to allow the light to come in. What light? Has the 
gentleman said anything that would make this House change 
its vote on that resolution? I doubt if there is a gentleman in 
this House who is not disappointed at the failure of an ex- 
plosion over on the other side. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to give my reasons, and I think 
they have been substantiated by the speech that has been made 
here. The political harangue against the administration that 
has been made here this morning convinces me that my friend 
and myself were right when we interposed an objection. The 
idea of taking up five hours of time of this House in discussing 
whether the Attorney General should postpone a case for two 
or three months. The mere postponement of a case does not 
mean that there will be any harm done or injustice done to 
anybody. The majesty of the law is certain to be upheld when 
the department tries the case, and yet five hours of time of this 
House is taken up. 

And in spite of the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the great Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of this House has unanimously re- 
ported—Republicans, Bull Moose, and Democrats—that there 
was nothing in this resolution, and that it ought to go to the 
table, why should we waste time in listening to the tirade of 
abuse about such an inconsequential and chinquapin point as 
the postponement of a case for two or three months, when no 
harm was done—a case of petty politics? That is all. 

There is another matter that has arisen here, and for bring- 
ing it up I want to thank my friend, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann], whom, I want to say, I admire 
most extravagantly and have admired ever since I have been 
here. 

Mr. MANN. That must be something awful. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is an objection over here, I will say 
to the gentleman from Illinois, but I am not going to heed it. 
The gentleman from Illinois stated this morning that there is 
something more in this matter than the Caminetti case. He 
asks whether the gag law shall be applied in this House. I 
want to call the gentleman's attention to what he said a day 
or two ago. He stated to this House that we ought to sell the 
courthouses, the Federal courthouses, of this country. Why? 
Because the Attorney General had directed the postponement 
of a case in far-off California about two months and a half. 
Oh, I can not believe that the gentleman believes any such 
“rot” as that; and when I use the word “rot” I use it in 
quotations, because that is a favorite word of his. And I want 
to say that I do not believe he would have given to this House 
any such “rot” as that unless he had been excited. He wonld 
not have said that this great Government ought to sell its 
courthouses, forsooth, because there had been a short post- 
ponement of a single case. 

But be that as it may, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that 
another reason why I was opposed to hearing this case at tbis 
time was because I did not believe that this House ought ta 
usurp the functions of the courts. What jurisdiction has this 
House got over the Caminetti case or any other case pending in 
the courts? If those cases are improperly tried, if justice is not 
done in those cases, then is the time for this House to act, but 
certainly not before they are tried. 

I want to call the attention of gentlemen on that side of the 
House to this fact, that a distinguished gentleman in your party 
a few years ago—President Roosevelt—undertook to prejudge n 
case that was then pending in the courts by charging that the 
defendants were “undesirable citizens.’ Did that statement 
have any effect? No. It had no more effect than what we shall 
say here to-day. It was regarded as political buncombe, and 
that was all it was, and that is what this matter is going to be. 
I believe in the courts. I do not believe like the gentieman fron 
Illinois we ought to sell our courthouses, because I believe the 
courts are the bulwark of our liberties. 2 

I want to say here and now that I believe that tue white-slave 
act is one of the most beneficent acts that this body ever passed, 
and I believe that the courts ought to enforce that act in every 
case, and if they do not do it, then will be the time for this body 
to act, and no objection shall then be heard from me. 
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In the next place, Mr. Speaker, there was another reason why 
I objected. There is no one in this House who has more admira- 
tion for the ability and skill and eloquence of the gentleman 
from Illinois than I have. It happens that he is in a hopeless 
minority in this House. We Democrats have about two-thirds 
or more, and as I understood the gentleman from Illinois the 
other day—it may be I saw it in the public print as coming 
from him—he said this House would do no business until this 
debate was allowed by the majority. I do not believe the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, however great his ability, however high 
his standing in this House or any other one Member of this 
House has the right to say what business shall and what busi- 
ness shall not be transacted by this House. In the short time I 
have been here I have had measures in which I was interested, 
and which measures should have been passed by this House, 
held up by a point of order by the gentleman from Illinois. I 
notice he makes points of order whenever he likes, and his 
points of order are always taken as a matter of course; but 
when anyone else exercises his right to make a point of order 
the gentleman from Illinois thinks it is a dreadful thing. It 
pleased me greatly last week to find that in spite of the gentle- 
man's protest that we would do no business in this House, it 
did do business. My action was a protest against the dictatorial 
tactics of the gentleman from Illinois. I realize fully his great- 
ness. I admire his splendid ability, but I think it is unfortunate 
that we members of the majority let him lord it over us as he 
so frequently does, and I for one want to say now I am unwill- 
ing that he should do it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will, if I have time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I have time I will, but my time is nearly 
out. No; I decline to yield. 

Mr. MANN. Then I will yield a minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. MANN, I desire to say that the greatest strain I have 
ever had put upon me in the House, so far as influence was con- 
cerned, was when I was persuaded to help the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKertrar] in passing a bill for a bridge at 
Memphis. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and I remember that the gentleman 
from Ilinois said he was just as much in favor of it as I was, 
and that is the way I got it through. It was a railroad project. 
I am very much obliged to the gentleman for that favor. 

Mr. MANN. That was the greatest strain I ever had put upon 
myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. While I am on that subject I want to say 
I have examined the records somewhat, and found that the gen- 
tleman from Ulinois has not always been so solicitous about 
prosecutions in the Department of Justice. In 1910 there was 
a provision before this House appropriating $500,000 for the 
use of the Attorney General's office for the prosecution of the 
trusts, and a proviso was offered appropriating $100,000 of this 
sum for the prosecution of the Steel Trust in particular, and the 
gentleman from Dlinois was right there on his feet with a point 
of order against this worthy proviso. He was unwilling that 
the Department of Justice should prosécute the great Steel 
Trust. He was unwilling to furnish the sinews of war for such 
a prosecution. But, oh, what a hullabaloo he has raised in this 
House when a Democratic Attorney General postponed a case 
for two or three months in California. Where was the gentle- 
man’s voice in favor of prosecuting the violators of the law 
then? In this connection I might ask where were the voices of 
the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from California 
when the late Paul Morton was under fire in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration? He was charged by the newspapers for taking 
rebates for a railroad company, of which he was the president, 
in violation of the Sherman law. And yet these gentlemen were 
as silent as the graye about it. But when a case is postponed 
merely—no wrong done to the cause of justice and no wrong 
done to anyone, simply a matter of routine business—we find 
our distinguished friend using this chinquapin matter as an 
excuse for slinging mud at the administration. But when it 
comes to the prosecution of the Steel Trust the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] is on his feet with an objection, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not now, because I have not time. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will submit the Recorp on that, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee will proceed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, it is easy for anyone to criti- 
cize. At the same time we all know that the three most pro- 
line sources of criticism are ignorance and malice and politics, 


You can stand on any prominent street corner of this or any 
other city, where loafers congregate, and hear men, who have 
never done anything in their lives except gossip about their 
neighbors, criticize the President of the United States, criticize 
the Senate, criticize this House, and even criticize the Supreme - 
Court. The fact they know nothing about the matter concern- 
ing which the criticism is made does not deter these worthy. 
gentlemen in the least from making the most caustic criticism, 
as we all know. The criticism we have heard of the President 
and the Attorney General to-day must remind us of this street- 
corner, hotel-lobby criticism. 

I want to say to you gentlemen on the other side of this 
aisle, you who are criticizing our able and fearless President, 
our upright, vigorous, and splendid Attorney General, that when 
the records of every man on that side of the House shall have 
passed away forever from the memory of man the name and 
fame of Woodrow Wilson will stand out as a shining and splen- 
did example of one of America’s greatest Presidents. There is 
no man in this country who has the confidence of the American 
people to a greater extent than has this kindly but firm and 
determined President of the United States. And the reason that 
you gentlemen are barking at him is that he has been a great 
disappointment to you. You imagined he was but a school-, 
teacher, and you found him an intellectual giant. You thought 
he was an untried professor, but you have found him to be a 
statesman of the highest order of ability. You thought he was, 
a weakling, and you found him strong in righteousness, strong, 
in truth, strong in purpose, and strong in action. You may say 
what you like about him, but the people of this Nation will not 
agree with you. They believe he is on their side. They know, 
you are against them. He is able; he is courageous. He 
knows what the American people have elected him to do, and 
he is performing the service and performing it well. He has not 
made a mistake, but hits the bull’s-eye every time, whether he 
charges the insidious lobby or whether he breaks up a worn: 
out and useless precedent. The darts which you gentlemen 
are attempting to fling at him and the members of his adminis-' 
tration are too weak to hurt and fall harmless at his feet. 
It is doubtful if he even knows that you are even attempting 
to hurt him. You might as well be throwing confetti as this 
kind of Caminetti at him. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
revise and extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Murdock] desire to proceed now? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to go ahead for about 10 
5 if it is agreeable to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 

IES]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I had agreed to yield at this time to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ds], and if it will suit the gentle- 
man from Kansas I will yield to the gentleman from Texas 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I was delighted, about three years 
ago, when I listened to a speech by the distinguished gentleman , 
from California [Mr. Kaun]. I did not realize then that the 
lofty principles he enunciated and the wholesome epigrams to 
which he gave birth would so suddenly and so certainly change 
when the shoe shifted to the other foot. I was so convinced of 
his patriotism and of his lofty purpose in defending public men 
against muckrakers abroad in the land that I circulated his 
speech in my district because I thought it was worth while for 
the youth of the land to know with regard to politics that 
Presidents and Supreme Courts and public men were generally 
honest and that muckrakers were generally wrong. 

In that delightful speech the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] adverted to what the muckrakers had said of the father 
of our country. As I now recall, they accused him of using 
the Continental Army to preserve his tobacco crop and of having 
committed theft against the Treasury of the United States. I 
remember distinctly that in this antimuckraking speech of the 

entleman from California [Mr. Kann] he called attention to 
fhe fact that the muckrakers of those days had said that 
Thomas Jefferson, whose hand penned the immortal Declara- 
tion of Independence, had defrauded his sister-in-law out of an 
estate of £10,000 and that he was the father of three negro 
children, In that same speech the gentleman from California 
told what the muckrakers had said of Andrew Jackson and what 
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What he 
said about the muckrakers who traduced Lincoln appealed to 


they had said of the immortal Abraham Lincoln. 


me then because it was pathetic. He said: 

Mr. Lincoln was so outraged by the obloquies, so stung by the dis- 
paragements, his existence was rendered so unhappy, that his life be- 
Lame almost a burden to him. Lamon, his lifelong friend, says that 
one day he went to the President's office and found him lying on the 
sofa greatly distressed. Jumping to his feet, he said: 

“You know, Lamon, better than any living man that from boyhood 
up my ambition was to be President; but look at me. I wish I had 
never been born I had rather be dead than as President be thus 
abused in the house of my friends.” 

My friend from California [Mr. Kaun] then prophesied that 
what had happened with reference to the muckrakers of other 
days would happen with reference to the then muckrakers 
against the then Republican administration—that their memo- 
ries would rot in forgotten graves, 

Now, I have just as little respect for a Democratic muck- 
raker as I have for a Republican muckraker. I am not sur- 
prised that muckrakers charged the Father of our Country 
with defaleation and peculation in office, I am not surprised 
that muekrakers charged the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with defrauding an estate. I am not surprised that 
they broke the heart of the martyred Lincoln and made him 
rue the day that he was born; but I am surprised that the Con- 
gressman from California should lend his voice in this year 
1913 to the smallest, most infinitesimal piece of muckraking 
I have ever heard of. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
You know it is bad enough when we turn our committee rooms 
wide open to a cheap blackmailer like Mulhall, who received 
$1,500 a year for 10 years, which was four times as much as he 
was worth. But my friend from California [Mr. KAHN] now 
wants to open all the newspaper columns, stop all the wheels 
of progress, and turn the public mind upside down on account 
of a little fornication case in California. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the United States is an honest 
man. The President of the United States was an honest man; 
the President of the United States will be an honest man. 
The Supreme Court is all right. The Department of Justice 
is all right; you are all right; the Congress and the Senate is 
all right; but, you know, if the gentleman from California 
and gentlemen on this side continue to make mountains out 
of mole hills—if we continue to make great important char- 
acters out of a $1,500-a-year Mulhall, who sells a Republican 
House with as much nonchalance one day as he turns over a 
Democratic House the next day—the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will revolutionize and sensationalize this country by 
this character of proceeding, and I do not know what we will 
come to. 

I do not know anything about the Attorney General of the 
United States. I think he is an honest man. I think the 
Attorney General who was in office when the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] made the muckraking speech was an 
honest man. As I read the history of my country, I do not 
recollect of an Attorney General of the United States who has 
not been an honest man. Grant that Mr. McReynolds was 
honest, grant that he was doing what he could to enforce the 
laws of his country and do his duty as a public servant, does 
not my friend from California think he is doing his country an 
injury, the public service an injury, to use this incident as a 
petty partisan political advantage? You had better teach the 
youth of California that McReynolds is honest; that all of our 
public men do their duty; you had better tell them that Taft 
was a great and good President; and you had better tell them 
that Mr. Wilson is the fountain of justice of the administration 
in this our great Republic; that everything was pure when 
Taft was at the White House, and that they are pure to-day, 
when the great New Jerseyan controls the destinies at the other 
end of the Avenue. Because while you know it is all right, 
and the Speaker knows that it is all right, and we all know 
that the country is in the hands of these patriots, you are going 
to fool a lot of muckrakers and small-headed uplifters into 
believing what you say, and that the fountain of justice and 
the administration has grown corrupt in this country, and then 
you will cry out, as we all will, for the mountains to fall upon 
us. Because when you teach the citizens of this country to 
believe that the public service is dishonest, we all, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, will rue the demagogic expression of 
partisan advantage that drove us to teach that damnable and 
pernicious doctrine. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the speech 
of the gentleman from California, the speech of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, and that of the gentleman from Texas. The 
gentleman from Tennessee said that this debate was buncombe. 
I think upon second thought he will change his mind. To my 


mind this debate goes beyond any mere partisan desire to 
attack or any mere partisan anxiety to defend. I think this 
debate, more than any previous one in this session, embodies 
something more than a mere game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock between the political parties. I think the gentlemen here 
to-day, the gentleman from Texas in particular, have touched 
intimately upon the gravest thing before this country—popular 
distrust in the administration of justice. 

Attorney General McReynolds first was the choice of Presi- 
dept Taft, a Republican. He was latterly the selection of Presi- 
dent Wilson, a Democrat. I submit to you that had Attorney 
General McReynolds been attacked a year ago, he would have 
been attacked by Democrats, and he would have been defended 
by Republicans. As it now is he is attacked by the Republicans, 
and he is defended by the Democrats. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I suppose the gentleman desires to be correct. 
The Attorney General was appointed to office by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Whoever appointed him, he served under 
President Taft, under the last administration, and the precise 
thing that I have recited would have taken place. I am not 
concerned with the partisan proposition in this case, but I say 
to you that the thinking men and women of the United States 
are concerned seriously with some of the revelations of condi- 
tions in the administration of justice of which these cases are 
indicative, 

You have heard recited at great length the Caminetti case, 
where privilege did seek special favor in the law. But I think 
that the Western Fuel case shows as clearly, and in a different 
way, the same insidious element working in the law. I think the 
story of Sidney Smith is typical of the time. Sidney Smith has 
been a practicing attorney for 40 years in San Francisco. He 
is one of the leading lights of the bar there. He is a man of 
high repute and much learning. He was a director in the West- 
ern Fuel Co. The Western Fuel Co. has a monopoly of the 
coal business in the harbor of San Francisco. Recently its 
officers and directors and some of its employees were indicted. 
The Western Fuel Co. did, among other activities, three things: 
It imported coal, it exported coal, and it sold coal to the Govern- 
ment. In the indictment found by the grand jury the directors 
of the Western Fuel Co., its officers, and three employees—who 
will be brought to answer to the law, depend upon it, as were 
the sugar employees—were charged with three things: With 
short weighting the Government on incoming coal imported, 
thereby lessening the customs duties to be paid; with register- 
ing overweights on the coal dispatched in American bottoms, 
upon which a drawback is permitted, and so depriving the 
Government of revenue at that point; and also with delivering 
coal to Government transports in short weights—that is, with 
short weighting the Government there, the practice alleged to 
be the weighing of 4 buckets out of every 60 delivered, with 
those 4 buckets overweighted and the others only partially filled. 
These manipulations amounted, it is charged, in the aggregate 
to profits on 60,000 tons of coal, 

When the indictment was brought, as shown by the records 
submitted here, Sidney Smith turned first to the prosecuting 
attorney and sought to have his case nolled. The district 
attorney refused to do that. Then Mr. Smith turned to Wash- 
ington. He wrote a personal letter to Secretary Lane, of the 
Interior Department, saying that he did not know of the false 
weights, and asked Mr. Lane to intercede for him and a fellow 
director, Robert Bruce. Secretary Lane sent that letter of Mr. 
Smith’s to the Attorney General, Mr. McReynolds. Mr. McRey- 
nolds at once sent a copy of this letter to Attorney McNab at 
San Francisco and asked him for his view of the case. Mr. 
MeNab on May 20—and I ask gentlemen to note these dates— 
wrote back to Mr. McReynolds a full statement of the Western 
Fuel cases, and thereafter on May 26 Mr. McReynolds wrote to 
Mr. McNab telling Mr. McNab to proceed with the case against 
the directors and to make no exception of anybody. 

That letter I want to read into the Recorp: 

DEVrARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
May 26, 1913. 
Jons L. MeNan, Esq., 
United States Attorney, San Francisco, Cal. 


Sir: I have your letter of the 20th instant, in reply to mine of the 
7th, reporting upon the indictment against Sidney V. Smith, Robert 
Bruce, and others, directors of the Western Fuel Co. 

I inclose for your information copy of a letter sent this day to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

I think there is sufficient evidence to justify the filing of indictment 
against these two directors, and the question of their guilt should be 
determined by the petit jury. 

Please proceed accordingly. 


Respectfully, (Signed) 


J. C. McReyNotps, 
Attorney General. 
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On May 27, the next day, the Attorney General, Mr. McRey- 
nolds, wrote to Secretary of the Interior Lane, saying that he 
had so instructed Attorney McNab in San Francisco. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] has said that 
the documents and files in the Western Fuel case as submitted 


are complete. I do not think so. On June 18, 1913, this tele- 
gram was sent in cipher to the United States attorney at San 
Francisco. 
[To be sent in cipher.] 
June 18, 1913. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, o 
San Francisco, Cal.: 


Upon further 555 of matter department feels grave doubt as 
to guilt of Sidney V. Smith and Robert Bruce, indicted in Western Fuel 
Co. case. In order to avoid possible in ustice, you are instructed to 
continue case as to them until after the trial of the other three directors 
who were officers of the company and active in its management. If 
latter are convicted, copy of proceedings at trial should be sent depart- 
ment in order that it may determine what course should be pursued in 
regard to the two directors named. Wire receipt. 

MCREYNOLDS. 


What happened between May 26, when Mr. McNab was or- 
dered to proceed with this prosecution, and June 18, when he 
was forbidden to proceed with it? The record is silent. What 
happened in the interim? I think that Attorney General Me- 
Reynolds owes it to this House and he owes it to the country 
and to himself to say what occurred between May 26 and June 
18 which caused him to send this latter telegram. 

Equally significant with this whole proposition and going to 
the heart of the matter which leads to this debate this after- 
noon is the attitude of Sidney Smith, a fellow citizen. I am 
not trying Smith. He asserts his innocence, and I hope he is 
innocent. But let us consider his action, characteristically re- 
sponsive to the privilege-seeking spirit of the hour. He was 
learned in the law. He had practiced for 40 years. He knew 
the processes of justice in this country, the administration of 
justice, its usages. And yet, after 40 years of practice, brought 
face to face with the law, did he ask for speedy, open, public 
trial? Did he seek an absolving verdict from his peers? Did 
he ask for vindication? No; he turned for favor; he sought 
special privilege. He wanted some advantage through the pri- 
yate and personal processes of the law. He sought to nolle. 

I say to you gentlemen who speak of muckraking, to you 
gentlemen who talk about buncombe in a debate of this kind, 
that the people do not think that this question as to this admin- 
istration of justice is buncombe. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] I say to you there is an increasing number of people in 
this land who believe that there is one way in the law for the 
influential and anotlier way in the law for the uninfluential. I 
say to you that the most insistent and earnest demand in this 
country to-day goes to this matter of the integrity of the admin- 
istration of justice. I do not believe, and I think this debate 
to-day evidences it, that there is any relief in this country in this 
matter in the two old political parties [laughter]—fighting as 
usual your old sham battle and getting nowhere, as usual, par- 
leying, as you have done for years, with privilege. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Which side is the gentleman fighting on? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am fighting on the side that most of the 
people of the United States will be fighting on. 

Mr. CLAYTON. On which side was the gentleman six or 
eight months ago? 

Mr. MURDOCK. On my own side—the side, I will say to 
the gentleman from Alabama, which, if given power, does not 
propose to parley or compromise with privilege, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Were you not fighting with the G. O. P. 
eight months ago? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, a year ago. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was not. I have been fighting this thing 
for years, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. CLAYTON. When did you cease with the G. O. P.? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I decline to yield further to the gentleman 
from Alabama. I want to say to him that the new party, if 
given power, will fight privilege, will fight it without compro- 
mise and without paltering with it. 

Mr. DIES. And will never continue a case? 

Mr. MURDOCK. And I will say to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Crayron] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies] that the only way to fight privilege is to make serious 
war upon it all along the line and not to indulge in a partisan 
debate over a serious matter of the administration of justice. 
There was action to be taken in this case, and it should have 
been taken, and if the Progressive Party had been in power it 
would have been taken. 

I yield 10 minutes of my time to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK] 
has used 13 minutes, and reserves the balance of his time, and 


yields 10 minutes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] is reco; 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-seven minutes. How much time did 
the gentleman yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY]? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
KELLY] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will not take 
the 10 minutes. 

I have listened to this debate from the time the gentleman 
from California [Mr. KAHN] began his remarks until the pres- 
ent, and I feel, as has been well said, that it is not buncombe 
by any manner of means. It is not a matter of interest only 
to the people of California. It is not a matter of interest only 
to the Republican Party, but it is a matter which touches on 
every issue facing us. At this session of Congress there will 
be considered a number of important issues. The tariff ques- 
tion has already been considered, and the currency question 
and many others will come before the Sixty-third Congress. 

We have heard and will hear all kinds of champions advo- 
eating all kinds of measures as panaceas for the evils of the 
day, but I say to you that no panacea will cure all the evils 
in this Nation. No particular measure will deal with all the 
problems and bring contentment and prosperity to the people. 
But there is one principle that will guide in the solution of 
all these problems that will be before this Congress; there is 
one principle of action which, if carried out, will be sufficient 
to solve them all, and that is the principle that was advocated 
by Thomas Jefferson, but which has been broken faith with in 
this instance by the party which claims him to-day. It is the 
principle of equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 
That is a principle big enough to solve all the issues and prob- 
lems to-day, and that is a principle that is involved in this ques- 
tion under consideration. 

Here is a monopoly charged with crime against the Govern- 
ment, and I make the charge and believe it true that whenever 
you have a monopoly without obligation of public service you 
will have crime against the Government. That has always been 
the result of private monopoly without the obligation of public 
service, and it will always be the same. This is the case of the 
Western Fuel Co. out in San Francisco, which had a complete 
monopoly of the coal trade of San Francisco Harbor. It had 
the business of handling the coal that went into the Govern- 
ment transports, and cheated by overweights. It imported its 
own coal, and cheated the Government by underweight, thus 
lessening the duties paid. It exported the coal, and by over- 
weighting cheated the Government again on the drawback. 
When brought to book for such nefarious methods, the persons 
connected with it took the course monopoly always takes. They 
employed the tactics of all monopolies, namely, not to have a 
contest, not to have a fair trial before their peers, but to use 
subterranean influence and by means of star-chamber proceed- 
ings to secure special privilege and undue advantages. 

We see that in this case Sidney V. Smith applied to the 
prosecutor in his office at San Francisco, and falling there, ap- 
plied to Washington. We see the apparent result in the two 
decisions of the Attorney General, when he made a statement 
on May 26 that there was no reason why this case should not 
be dealt with at once, and on June 18 gave an order that it 
should be continued and should be postponed. 

That suggests a query, and the report does not answer it. The 
question is, Why was that action taken by the Attorney General 
when he had demanded that there should be an immediate trial? 
There is the vital point of this case. There is a hiatus between 
these two messages, and in that hiatus is the only important 
point connected with the Western Fuel case. What is the reason 
for this change of mind, and why should there be this delay in 
the administration of justice? 

Now, it may be said by some that it would be incompatible 
with the public interest to answer this question and make it 
public before Congress. I want to know what makes it incom- 
patible with the public interest? What is the interest of the 
public in this matter? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania know the name of the Assistant Attorney General who 
has practical control of all these criminal prosecutions? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The record shows that an 


assistant by the name of Harr dealt with this particular case. 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does not the gentleman know that 
the Asssitant Attorney General is a Republican, and not a 
Democrat? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I am not dealing with the 
partisan aspect of this case at all. 
eee CLARK of Florida. Does not the gentleman know that 

et? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. It has nothing to do with the 
case, as I see it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does the gentleman think that it 
has no bearing, when all these matters are submitted to him 
and upon his dictum these cases are continued? How can the 
gentleman fairly charge the Democratic Party when the hand 
of this Republican Asssistant Attorney General is seen in every 
continuance and in every discontinuace of a prosecution? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I want to assure the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CLARK] that I made no charges what- 
ever on partisan grounds. Disclaiming all partisanship in the 
statement, I contend that there is a widespread feeling, a grow- 
ing feeling, among the people of this Nation, brought about by 
many events, that there is one law for the rich and another 


law for the poor, and that special privilege, by subterranean 


influences and regardless of partisanship, always goes to the 
heart of the matter and seeks to secure advantages against the 
common good. That is what they have tried in this case, and 
they were successful in securing their desires. That is the point 
I was making, and I was paying no regard to the partisan side 
of the affair. 

Now, what is this incompatibility with the public interests? 
What makes full publicity incompatible with the public inter- 
ests in this question? I would like to know why the public 
should not have full light and information upon this matter. 
Why should a committee of this House, the creature of this 
House, be permitted by its own dictum to say what is incom- 
patible with the public interests and it shall in its wisdom 
permit the public to see? It seems to me that right there is 
the question that reaches to the bottom of this matter, and that 
if this really is a Government in which the people’s sovereignty 
is complete, the people certainly have the right to know about 
a matter which is so vitally important as a reflection on the 
administration of justice in this Nation. I believe that the 
people, sovereigns in power, have the right to know what in- 
fluences prevented the Attorney General from prosecuting this 
case as he set out to do at first. I do not believe that if there 
is anything incompatible with the public interests it is the 
attempt to conceal the truth. 

I wish to disabuse the idea in any gentleman’s mind that 
there is any partisanship in my position on this matter. The 
people of this country are not declaring that because Mr. McRey- 
nolds was in a Republican administration as Assistant Attorney 
General he was guilty of any crime, or that because he is in 
the Democratic administration as Attorney General he is guilty 
of any crime. The people of the country want to know how 
justice is administered in this Nation. They want to know 
whether it is really true that we no longer have in force Jeffer- 
son's old mandate of “ equal rights to all, and special privileges 
to none.” They want to know whether rich men rule the law 
in this Nation, or if justice leans to the side on which the purse 
hangs. They want to know what influences have brought about 
the conditions of to-day, and they will learn that in spite of 
all the gag rules which this House can enforce upon the mem- 
bership in an effort to prevent discussion of a question of this 
kind. The people are determined to know the whole truth, and 
they will know it in spite of halfway reports which come out 
from committees, with unanimous motions to lay important 
matters on the table without discussion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does the gentleman have any idea 
what influences were brought to bear on Mr. Roosevelt when he 
was President of the United States to cause him to consent that 
the United States Steel Corporation might take over its greatest 
competitor, the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is far afield 
in mentioning things which have nothing whatever to do with 
this case, when we are considering this point. If the influence 
of special privilege was brought to bear in that case, it is just 
as much a matter of condemnation as in this, and no one would 
attempt to claim, because a man is a party hero or anything 
of that kind, that he was always right. We are now facing 
these questions of to-day, in a case where gag action on the part 
of the majority of this House prevented, for weeks, fair discus- 


sion of a matter which the people were determined to know 
about and which they had every right to know about, and no 
distorting of the issue will avail. We are discussing the matter 
of a half report, where a resolution required all the papers and 
where all the papers were not given and where they are not 
before this House at the present time. We are asking the ques- 
tion whether or not special privilege in this Nation has laid 
hands on the administration of justice and taken control of the 
prosecuting attorney of the Nation and of his office and dictated 
action in a matter which is vitally important to the people of the 
United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know how much 
time I have remaining, how much time the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] as remaining, and how much time the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx] as remaining. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has 17 min- 
utes, the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. Mann] has 14 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Alabama has 1 hour and 54 minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield to a question purely for information? 

Mr. CLAYTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have been unfortunate in being out of the 
Hall of the House and have not heard all of this debate, and I 
have not read all the articles in the newspapers about it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Lucky man! [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRIS. I feel that I am. However, I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee having charge of this matter if 
there has been any question raised as to the sufficiency of the 
bonds of Caminetti and Diggs? 

hee CLAYTON. It has not been raised here or anywhere 
else. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does it not seem to the gentleman, as chair- 
man of the committee having this matter in charge, that in or- 
der to make this a bona fide, nation-wide scandal they ought to 
make some attack on the bond and ought to show that it is 
insufficient before this really can amount to a scandal in any 
sense? 

Mr. CLAYTON, They at least ought to bring some charge 
against somebody of having done some wrong somewhere; but 
there is an entire absence of any such charge. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. CLAYTON. | Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Just long enough to reply to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. COOPER. May I ask the gentleman a question, then? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. In my opinion the sufficiency of the bond 
has nothing to do with it at all. Is it not a most significant 
fact that District Attorney McNab, of whom the judge of the 
United States district court, who knew him well 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman will not make a 
speech. The gentleman need not eulogize anybody. He may 
ask his question, and I will endeavor to answer it. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not most significant that he wrote to 
the Attorney General of the United States that already they 
were attempting to buy witnesses, that already he had indicted 
one lawyer for the defense for subornation of perjury—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I did not yield to the gentle- 
man for a speech, and I now decline to yield further. I was 
perfectly willing to answer a question, but not for the gentle- 
man to make a speech. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama declines to 
yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I will ask the question 

Mr. CLAYTON. I decline to yield further to the gentleman, 
Mr. Speaker. It seems that his interrogation point has been 
lost. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. CLAYTON. For a question, with pleasure. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Is it not always considered, in the practice 
of the law, a great advantage to the defendant in a criminal 
case to have a postponement of the trial? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, I would not say always. 
it is. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Generally that is true. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And also in a civil suit it is sometimes con- 
sidered of advantage to the defendant to have a continuance. 

Mr. DIES. And sometimes it is not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And sometimes not. That depends upon the 
circumstances of the case. If I were defending the gentleman 
from Oregon, charged with crime, I should consider it a distinct 
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disadvantage to have the case continued, for I would want my 
good and pure client vindicated right then. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Ycu are my lawyer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youna]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with 
much interest to the discussion in this case that has been so 
long pent up in the gentleman from California and have ana- 
lyzed that two-hour speech, and the gist of the whole offense 
charged is that the Attorney General agreed to and advised 
the postponement of a case that ordinarily could have been 
tried under the adultery or fornication statutes of the State of 
California. That is the offense that is charged. Now, that 
there may not be buried in oblivion acts of the preceding ad- 
ministration, when Mr. Wickersham, from the Republican Party, 
was Attorney General, I might mention that in the northern 
district of Texas a Federal district court, presided over by a 
Federal judge of the Republican faith, with a Federal district 
attorney of Republican faith, Hon. W. H. Atwell—a splendid 
gentleman, a magnificent officer, a lifetime friend of mine—a 
special grand jury was called in session to investigate certain 
acts done by the Standard Oil Co. and subsidiary companies 
and private individuals in the State of Texas under the Sher- 
man antitrust law. 

That grand jury was in session, hearing the witnesses, taking 
the testimony, and returned into court indictments against 
the Standard Oil Co. and other companies operating in the 
State of Texas and against private individuals, including Mr. 
Archibald and Mr. Flagler, of the Standard Oil Co., and war- 
rants were issued by this court, presided over by a Republican 
judge and prosecuted by a district attorney who was a Re- 
publican. And yet some influence somewhere was brought to 
bear on the Attorney General then in the office so that the war- 
rants should not be served in these cases on the higher officials of 
the Standard Oil Co. who resided outside of Texas. I do not 
know; it might be that the solution the gentleman from Call- 
fornia offers may be the solution in that case. It might be by 
reason of political pull these warrants were not permitted to 
be served. In that case Mr. Wickersham, when an appeal was 
made to him, had District Attorney Atwell come 2,000 miles 
from the State of Texas to his office in Washington and confer 
with him about the indictments in these charges. Mr. Atwell 
insisted that he had a good case; that the case ought to be tried, 
and the warrants ought to be served; and he left with the con- 
clusion, after conferring with the Attorney General, that that 
was what would be done. 

What did the Attorney General do? He directed not that 
these cases be postponed, but he demanded that they be dis- 
missed, and they were dismissed. If it be treason for a Demo- 
cratic official to postpone a case that could be tried under the 
statutes of the State, a criminal offense involving moral turpi- 
tude, then there is no word in the English language strong 
enough to express the conduct of Mr. Wickersham in ordering 
these cases against this great corporation to be dismissed from 
the docket. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But that is not all. Recently in Texas, under the antitrust 
statute in our State, based on the same facts, a suit was brought 
by our attorney general against this same concern and affiliated 
oil companies, and they did not get any further with the testi- 
mony than to take certain deposition testimony in the State of 
Texas when the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey threw up its 
hands and wired their attorneys to settle the case, and that did 
they do by paying $500,000 into the treasury of our State for 
violating the antitrust laws of the State, and that is a case 
which was based on the same facts that were in the Federal 
case at Dallas when it was ordered to be dismissed. That, Mr. 
Speaker, was the record of the Attorney General of the Repub- 
licans. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would not feel inclined to 
occupy the time of the House in discussing this controversy 
were it not true that to keep silent would do violence to my 
own sense of justice and fair play. I hold no brief upon this 
floor for the Attorney General of the United States nor for 
the Commissioner of Immigration. I have but slight acquaint- 
ance with the Attorney General and none whatever with the 
Commissioner of Immigration and have never talked to either 
of them concerning these California cases. But it is so ap- 
parent that the enemies of this administration have sought 
to magnify and color this otherwise unimportant incident fer 
petty political purposes that I can not refrain from calling 
the attention of this House to the blatant inconsistencies of 
those who are seeking to use the incident to revive a little 
life into their own dead political carcasses, 


I desire also to state, before I proceed further, that I do 
not stand here as the defender of either young Diggs or of 
young Caminetti, who are charged with a violation of the 
white-slave law. If they are guilty to the extent indicated by 
the reports which have reached us through the newspapers, 
they should receive the swift and certain punishment which 
their offense deserves. But whether they be guilty or innocent, 
they are entitled under the Constitution of the United States 
to a fair and impartial trial, and the tribunal before which 
such a trial may be had is not the House of Representatives. 
We are not concerned here with their guilt or innocence, for 
that question must be determined alone by the courts of law. 
The only legitimate inquiry which we are at liberty to make 
here is whether there was any improper or unworthy motive 
which procured the postponement of the cases against Diggs 
and Caminetti and against the Western Fuel Co., which was 
given by the spectacular district attorney as the reason for his 
sensational resignation. 7, 

What are the true facts, Mr: Speaker, in connection with this 
whole affair? Two young men, Maury Diggs and Drew Cami- 
netti, both of them married and haying children, as I now recall, 
went from Sacramento, Cal., to Reno, Ney., in company with two 
young women of Sacramento for immoral purposes. It is use- 
less to speculate as to the circumstances accompanying such 
conduct. If this charge is true, there is no condemnation too 
severe to be placed upon their conduct, and I include in that 
condemnation the young women as well as the young men. It 
would be silly to contend that any of them were blameless. The 
young men were indicted in the Federal court for a violation of 
the white-slave law. 

It so happens that one of these young men, Drew Caminetti, 
is the son of a Democratic officer under the present administra- 
tion. Before he took the oath of office as Commissioner of Im- 
migration he informed the Secretary of Labor that he would 
have to ask for a leave of absence in order to attend the trial 
of his son. The Secretary of Labor, without any request from 
the elder Caminetti, suggested that he would undertake to have 
this case postponed because of the fact that the commissioner's 
services were greatly needed in his department; that the De- 
partment of Labor had just been created, and that it was nec- 
essary for him to remain in Washington at that time on account 
of the peculiar conditions surrounding the office which he oc- 
cupied. He then volunteered to request the Attorney General to 
postpone the trial of the cases for a few weeks until the Com- 
missioner of Immigration could be spared from his official 
duties. This request was made, and the Attorney General, ac- 
ceding to a natural and ordinary request from a fellow Cabinet 
member, directed the district attorney to continue the cases 
until fall, explaining the reason therefor. This is one of the 
reasons given by the district attorney, Mr. McNab, for his resig- 
nation. 

The other reason given by him is the fact that the Attorney 
General directed that the cases of Sidney Smith and Robert 
Bruce, indicted in connection with certain executive officers of 
the Western Fuel Co. for frauds against the Government, be 
not tried until the officers themselves were tried, and that if 
upon such trial the evidence were sufficient to warrant the con- 
elusion that Smith and Bruce were guilty that they be then 
tried. Smith and Bruce were not executive officers of the 
Western Fuel Co. They could be punished only in the event 
they had guilty knowledge of the frauds of the executive ofi- 
cers. It was not only a natural but a proper thing to desire 
that those whose guilt was most certain should be tried and 
convicted first. No sensible prosecuting attorney would ever 
try his weakest case first where men were jointly indicted un- 
less he desired to make the acquittal of the innocent man the 
excuse for turning all the others loose. 

Upon these facts the district attorney resigned in a huff and 
threw up his hands in holy horror at what he called the inter- 
ference of the Department of Justice with the enforcement of 
the law. 

There might have been some reason, Mr. Speaker, for the 
manufactured indignation of this bold protector of the race if 
there had been any effort to declare men innocent, as is charged 
by Mr. McNab. If he had been instructed to drop the prosecu- 
tions against any of these men, there would have been grounds 
for at least a part of the noise which he made over the affair. 
But no such state of facts existed nor was intended to exist. 
Everybody who knows anything about criminal courts knows 
that it is a common thing to continue a criminal prosecution. 
But the gravamen of this offense, the milk in the political coco- 
nut, in this case was the fact that one of the defendants was 
the son of a Democratic officeholder recently appointed by 
President Wilson. Therefore no means must be spared to em- 
barrass and humiliate the father and to place a false construc- 
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tion upon the acts of the Department of Justice. It was too 
good a chance to make a golden flare-up and administer a kick 
against the party in power. How his bosom must have ex- 
panded with pride as he thought of himself as the modern 
Perseus, going out after the Medusa’s head, stopping on his 
triumphant return to break the chains that bound innocent 
womanhood to the lusts of men. 

This whole outcry was born of political malice, and its occa- 
sion was the effort of a political mountebank to advertise his 
wares to the world. When did this holy district attorney dis- 
cover that his pride and moral sensibilities were so delicately at- 
tuned that he considered any interference or manifestation of au- 
thority from Washington as evidence of a corrupt plot to defeat 
justice? Surely his conversion must have been recent, for only 
last year, according to Mr. McNab’s own statement, a Repub- 
lican Attorney General interfered with him by ordering the 
release of three notorious women and a dive keeper, charged 
with a violation of the white-slave law. Why did he not resign 
then? Were his moral nerves shocked by this despotic act of 
a Republican Attorney General? If they were it was not visible 
on the surface. 

When did the good district attorney become the knight errant 
of innocent childhood? When did he become the bold crusader 
that he now proclaims himself? Certainly his enlistment in 
this cause was also strangely recent, for only a few months 
ago he was appealed to by a young and respectable woman in 
California to protect her by prosecuting a prominent physician, 
perhaps one of MeNab's political or personal pets, who had 
sent to her a shockingly indecent letter through the mails of 
the United States. Did he march forth then with sword aflame 
and loins agirt to do battle against a dirty cur who had insulted 
a helpless woman? No. He spurned this woman’s appeals, and 
gave as the miserable excuse for his failure to do his plain duty 
that the girl was an actress, and that good Dr. Samuel Weiss 
had been aroused by her acting upon the stage. What a won- 
derful man this man McNab must be. When he is directed to 
postpone a couple of cases for a couple of months by the Attor- 
ney General, acting in good faith, for reasons which he deemed 
sufficient, he hastens to bedaub the escutcheon of all who are 
connected with the Government and to proclaim himself to the 
world as the original saint. But when a helpless and insulted 
Woman comes to him for redress against a cruel wrong he at 
once becomes the defamer of the weak and a libertine’s apologist. 

Mr. Speaker, I admire a brave man, one who can bare his 
breast to the storm of public denunciation without flinching, 
when conscious of the rectitude of his own purposes. I can ap- 
plaud the man who is willing to suffer himself rather than that 
wrong and injustice be done to others. But I hold in superlative 
contempt the coward, who seeks to elevate himself upon the 
misfortunes of others, drawing his ample folds about him with 
saintly grace and sanctimonious hypocrisy and cries, “ Lord, I 
thank Thee that I am not as other men.” [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

It is almost inconceivable that men could be found upon this 
floor who are so petty as to seek to make political capital for 
themselves out of the misfortunes and sorrows of an old and 
honorable man. It is manifestly unfair that te Commissioner 
of Immigration should be held responsible for the conduct of his 
wayward son. Neither should he be criticized for wanting to 
attend his trial. If any gentleman on that side of this House, 
or anywhere else in this broad world, says that he would do 
otherwise himself under similar conditions, I reply that he has 
neither heart in his bosom nor blood in his veins. When God 
gave to man the wonderful gift of reproduction, He gave him 
also the gift of love, and no matter how far our children may 
wander from the path of righteousness, we follow them with 
our prayers and hopes, and when misfortune or retribution 
overtakes them and they are compelled to reap the whirlwind, 
we cry aloud, like David of old, “O my son Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
my son, my son!” For these young men I have no sympathy ex- 
cept that sympathy and pity we all feel for sinful and wayward 
men. But for the innocent who must suffer, the mothers and 
fathers of these young women and boys, whose hearts are 
crushed by this heavy sorrow, and for their wives and little 
children, I have the deepest sympathy. So have we all. 

In order, Mr. Speaker, that this House and the country 
may have some knowledge of the feeling that prevails among 
the fair-minded press of California as to this coup de polities, I 
desire to call attention to the following editorials of some 
prominent California newspapers, Democratic and Progressive 
Republican. I submit the following from the Redlands Review 
of July 3, 1913: 

NARROW PARTISANSHIP STILL SURVIVES. 


There is less of the old-time blind, bitter, and unreasonable 
ship exhibited by even party organs to-day was formerly 


artisan- 
e rule. 


assage at arms 
ttorney General 


principally by the standpat Republican 
ive pepan, but Bee many. The lay hen been to attribute the 
fighest best ssible motives to Mr. McNab and the basest and 
ES . McReynolds. President Wilson has also not been 
spar 


Granting for the sake of a ent that Mr. McNab was right in 
desiring an immediate trial of the cases (including that of the Western 
Fuel Co.), the manner of his resigning, his telegrams to Attorney Gen- 
eral McReynolds and President Wilson were theatrical and so framed 
up as to put the administration in a hole and prejudice public opinion. 

ithout regard to the fact that Mr. McNab may have been entirely 
right in desiring no jonement of the trials, his dramatic perform- 
ance looked very much like a grand-stand play for political effect. 

The request made by Attorney General McReynolds to postpone 
the cases until fall was not extraordinary, neither was it necessarily 
contrary to demands of justice. If the evidence in the cases is as 
plain and conclusive as it is supposed to be, it is difficult to under- 
stand how justice would be thwarted by a delay. And the request 
from Secretary Wilson to Attorney General MeReynolds for such delay 
was not ö granted, notwithstanding Mr. MeNab's insist- 
ence upon immediate trial. 

It is absolutely unjust and an exhibition of narrow and malicious 
partisanship to charge Attorney General McReynolds with unworthy 
motives in deliberately endeavoring to protect the guilty and cheat 
justice in these cases, There is no evidence to justify it, and the At- 
torney General's record is all ainst such an unjust charge or as- 
sumption. Attorney General McReynolds may have made a mistake in 
ordering a postponement of a trial of the cases In view of all the 
circumstances and conditions, but, on the other hand, and especially 
in view of Secretary Wilson's statement that he made the request in 
order that Commissioner of Immigration Caminetti might not be 
compelled to leave Washington un fall to attend the trial, as he 
was needed there in reorganizing his department, the order of the 
Attorney General was not so strange. If Mr. McReynolds had not 
made the rather flippant remark when Mr. MeNab's resignation was 
received, to the effect that he was shedding no tears over the resigna- 
tion of a Republican officeholder, there would have been little to criti- 
cize in the action taken by him; and in any case, for any mistake in 
1 which may have been made (and ít was one that any official 
might have made under similar conditions), he made immediate 
amends Dy proving the sincerity of his desire and purpose to have 
justice take her course without delay. 

President Wilson has been criticized for not having asked for Attor- 
ney General Mekexnolds's resignation, or for not having at least repri- 
manded him. Under the circumstances we do not see how he could 
justly have done so, even admitting that the head of the Department 
of Justice erred in ju ent. And that is the most that can fairly 
ur against him. But with a United States district attorney who did 
not take the trouble to ascertain the reasons for the postponement order, 
or who did not give his superior an opportunity to reconsider it upon 
further representations, but who sends a not very etful telegräm 
of pretest to him, in which innuendo is conspicuous, together with a 
resignation to the President in a vey that was a reflection upon him 
President Wilson did only what he should have done—immediatel sc: 
acts, 


inting 
. Hayden as successor 
McNab and Matt I. Sullivan as Ne prosecutor to try che Diggs- 
netti cases he made most excellent appointments. In the case of 
Mr. Hayden he selected one of the strongest and best progressive Demo- 
crats of San Francisco let pi the impress of his 8 upon 
those who had been connected with the graft prosecutions in San 
Francisco. Both Mr. Hayden and Mr. Sullivan were connected with 
the graft prosecutions, the former as deputy district attorney and the 
latter as a volunteer with Hiram W. Johnson after Mr. Heney was 
shot. President Wilson's action in this matter has not only been above 
reproach, but he has also indicated on what side his influence will be 
exerted in San Francisco politics, which is certainly not the one which 
has sought to ostracize socially and defeat politically those who sup- 
ported and carried out the graft prosecutions. 

Of course the minority in the House of Representative, under Rep- 
resentative MANN, the reactionary leader, seeks to embarrass the ad- 
ministration in order to make political capital out of the affair, but 
nothing will come of the exhibition except to pears that old-time parti- 
sanship which seeks to put the other party in a hole, irrespective of 
the real merits or importance of the subject debated, still survives 
at Washington as elsewhere. 


Also the following from the Fresno Herald of June 26: 
CAMINETTI. 


Anthony Caminetti, of Amador, was born at Jackson, in that county, 
of Italian parentage. He has represented his district in Congress, and 
for many years was a member of the State legislature, as assemblyman 
and senator. He has enjoyed educational advantages of which he has 
made the best possible use, and is a man of wide and deep 5 
especially upon sociological questions and governmental affairs. In his 
rofession as a lawyer he ranks high at the California bar. As a legis- 
ator he bas consistently been thoroughly progressive, leading the move- 
ment for reform years before many of those now identified with that 
movement had seen the progressive light. 

Added to these qualifications, Caminetti is one of the most in- 
dustrious, untiring, hard workers in the United States. An iron con- 
stitution seems to make it possible for him comple isiy to ignore all the 
rules of hygiene which other 8 are compelled to observe to con- 
tinue their working power. o Caminetti’s political and legislative 
associates, he is a marvel of unwea Not occasionally, 
but for days and weeks in succession, be will en himself from ver. 
early in the — until long after m ht in his legislative, politi- 
cal, and professional duties, and after but or four bours of sleep, 
will have eaten his morning meal, read the newspapers, dealt with a 
voluminous mail, and be routing his associates out of bed long before 
the usual hour of rising of the average man. 


ng industry. 
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Those who know Caminetti well, and therefore appreciate his ability, 
regard his appointment to the position of Commissioner General of 
Immigration. as in every way admirable. He has made a deep study of 
immigration problems. Perhaps better than any other man on the 
Pacific coast he senses the problems which will be created by the influx 
of European immigrants to the Pacific coast consequent upon the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. He is emphatically the right man in the 
right place, and apart from constitutional hastiness of temper, he is 
fitted in an extraordinary degree to the performance of a task likely to 
prove exceedingly onerous. 

The selection of Caminetti, an Italian by descent, although a native- 
born Californian, was President Wilson's answer to the calumny indus- 
triously circulated during the campaign by the Hearst newspapers and 
other anti-Wilson agencies that ilson held the people of southern 
Europe in contempt. That calumny, based upon an isolated sentence 
from his History of the American People, found its best answer in the 
appointment of Caminetti. That the wisdom of the appointment will 
be demonstrated there is no doubt. 


Also the following from the Highland Park Herald: 
M’NAB’S STYLE OF PROSECUTION. 


United States District Attorney McNab’s career as a prosecutor of 
crimes against the white-slave act is a fair subject of review. 

About six months ago the readers of the daily press were startled 
hy the details of a particularly revolting circumstance which occurred in 
San Francisco, and in which case the action of McNab was universally 
criticized, and with great severity. 

Dr. Samuel Weiss, of San Francisco, sent a shockingly indecent letter 
to a young and respectable woman, who happened to be a chorus girl. 
It was a case akin to white slavery. 

The district attorney’s duty, of course, was to vigorously prosecute 
and unsparingly flagellate the dirty dog. Instead of doing so, he be- 
rated the woman in a newspaper interview, though she had pursued the 
only proper and lawful course she could in the matter by sending the 
letter to McNab’s office. McNab declared she was “entitled to no con- 
sideration"; that her chief ambition in life was to see herself clad in 
tights on the front page of the daily paper”; and that her antics on 
the stage awakened Weiss's passion.” 


Also the following from the Sacramento Union of May 29, 
woe was a comment upon the appointment of the elder Cami- 
netti: 

CAMINETTI’S APPOINTMENT. 


If it be true, as asserted, that the only opposition to Senator Caml- 
neiti's appointment as Commissioner General of Immigration comes 
from Japanese, two things are true—first, it is to his credit that no 
man of Caucasian birth is found to oppose him; second, inasmuch as 
we may be presumed to manage our own affairs, Japanese opposition 
should not be counted as very formidable. 

As a matter of fact. Senator Caminetti went further to gratify 
Japanese views than did most of our legislators. He voted to amend 
the act that was passed in accordance with the desire of President 
Wilson, and it was gayan the failure of such amendment that he voted 
for the bill that is to our law if it is not overridden by the people. 
Herein he stood very nearly alone, and herein, too, he came nearer to 
gratifying Japanese desire than did a majority of the legislators. If 
under such circumstances Japanese would protest against his appoint- 
ment, there is almost no Californian to whom they would not object. 

The people of California are delighted with this presidential 8 
ment. They feel that Senator Caminetti has deserved well of any 
Democratic administration, and they are pleased by the honor thus 
accorded to him. 


The San Francisco Star of July 5 had the following to say: 


the growing recognition of the deathless value of publicity in all 
rs. 


made by the average citizen upon his — whether Tori Senator 
0 ck a e 


Also the following from the Churchill County Standard of 


June 25: 

Speaking of a potpourri of nonsense reminds one of the political 
— that has been made over the resignation of John L. McNab, 
United States attorney for the northern California district. McNab 
alleged in his tendered resignation to the President that he had been 
hampered and ordered to discontinue prosecutions in white slavery and 
restraint of trade cases before the Federal court. The truth of the 
matter is that McNab is a Republican, and with his head due to fall 
into the basket he sought to make his official exit as spectacular as 
possible, which brings to mind the old saw that “No rogue e'er felt 
the halter draw with good opinion of the law.” 


On the 11th of July the San Diego Examiner contained the 


following editorial upon the Caminetti-Diggs cases: 
“WHITE SLAVERY.” 

With the phrase White Slavery" as a text, the Los Angeles 
Tribune makes a protest against the misuse of ph 

The phrase was al ees | misapplied in the case of Lola Norris and 
Marsha Warrington, who eloped with Drew Caminetti and Maury Diggs 
to Reno. It was a plain case of two girls, old enough to know better 
(one was 19 and the other 20), who eloped from their homes in Sacra- 
mento to Reno, 150 miles away, and began housekeeping with two 
young libertines. 


The Mann law, designed to suppress the practice of importing women 
for the purpose of prostitution, made it crime for a man or woman 
to bring a woman from one State to another for immoral purposes. 
Diggs and Caminetti, therefore, unwittingly put themselves within the 
scope of that act. They were not guilty of “ white slavery,” as that 
queer term is generally understood ; and had they remained at Truckee, 
on the western slope of the Sierras, within the boundaries of California, 
instead of traveling the remaining 38 miles to Reno; had they fied to 
San Francisco, to Los Anrell, to San Diego, or anywhere else within 
the borders of the State, they would not be liable to prosecution under 
the terms of the white slave“ act. 

The chief sufferers thus far have been the innocent. Caminetti’s 
father, an honest man, who has devoted most of his life to the service 
of the people, seems to have been hard hit, and the parents of the 
unfortunate young women are said to be heartbroken. 

The law, supposed to be for the preteens of women, has only been 
an added source of anguish and disgrace to the women involved in 
this case. The prospect of the trials of Caminetti and Diggs, of course, 
kept the unfortunate affair alive in Sacramento, where they live, and 
the dramatic resignation of McNab gave the case a nation-wide pub- 
licity that has effectually disposed of any chance the young women ever 
had of “living it down.” 

Attorney General McReynolds doubtless thought it a case of little 
Importance when he granted Secretary Wilson's request to postpone 
the prosecutions until October. He did not reckon on the skillful use 
which Mr. McNab made of the white-slave" phase of the case nor 
of the odium that could be pinned to the defendants with that phrase. 
He doubtless thought he was acting for the good of another department 
of the public service when, to permit Mr. Caminetti both to perform 
his immediate duties at Washington and to attend the trial of his son, 
he ordered a tponement of the cases until October. Mr. McReynolds 
made a mistake in considering the cravings of a father’s heart; a public 
official should be a Brutus in such affairs. 

Mr. MeNab, notwithstanding the limelight halo about his righteous 
head, does not impress us as being altogether disinterested in his 
clarion call for justice. The peace officers at Reno and the Misses 
Norris and Warrington are the chief witnesses against Caminetti and 
Diggs. The young women are living In Sacramento under the parental 
roof and the parental eye. They have been there since February. and 
it is likely they will be there in October. As for the Reno peace officers, 
no one ever yet knew a sheriff to disappear during his term of office 
ust because the defendant in a criminal prosecution wanted him to. 

hen cases are tried sheriffs are usually to be found assisting the 
5 The term of the present sheriff at Reno will explre on 

anuary 1. 1915, and it is safe to say he will be found there as late 
as the following Monday, when the county commissioners audit his 
salary account. 

Mr. MeNab’s case would have presented a better appearance had 
he not in his zeal to “get back" at McReynold's assistant, revealed the 
fact that he (McNab) had seen fit to keep silence since the previous 
October—under another administration—about what he claimed was a 
perversion of justice in a genuine “ white-slave“ case. 

Altogether we feel that Mr. McNab has cause to congratulate him- 
self upon his smartness. Brother of the notorious Democratic machine 

litician and corporation representative of San Francisco, Gavin Me- 
Mab, he has pores his superior in the domain of publicity. And in 
this day of the penny whistle and the big drum, the tinkling cymbal 
and the shrieking megaphone, that is the highest praise. 

To sum it all up, Diggs and Caminetti will get five years aplece— 
for their conviction is practically assured—the two girls are disgraced 
for life, and their parents are heartbroken, And McNab will get a 


governorship—perhaps. 
Also the following editorial in the Stockton Record of June 25: 
MR, M'NAB, 

“ Suspend judgment pending investigation“ was the advice Capt. 
Sigsbee wired from Habana to his enraged countrymen the morning 
following the destruction of the Maine. 

It will be well at this time for California to suspend judgment and 
not “hastily adopt John L. MeNab's version of the causes leading up to 
his resignation. 

The prosecution of Caminetti and Diggs and of the Western Fuel 
officials will not be quashed, 

There is not one fact in evidence to show that Attorney General 
McReynolds ever contemplated more than a postponement of the trials. 

Doubtless the records of California courts the last week will show 
that there have been a hundred cases postponed. We admit that in 
many instances the postponements have probably not been made in the 
interest of justice. but to assume that all have been made to defeat 
justice would be utterly unfair. 

Nobody questions the right or propriety of Mr. McNab Fontaine. it 
he thinks that he is not being properly supported by the Department of 
Justice. But the manner in which he proceeded suggests shoddy 

ties. 

Ps Sareral postponements of the Caminetti-Diggs case have been made 
up to this time. McNab does not charge that Attorney General Me. 
Reynolds was responsible for these postponements. It is not of record 
that he opposed the postponements. In the Western Fuel cases it was 
only last week that Mr. McNab announced that the cases had gone 
over in order to permit him to prepare more effectively for the prose- 
cution. On Friday additional indictments against some of the offending 
officials were returned. Mr, McNab’s explosion of virtue was spec- 
tacular, but it is significant that he never before indulged in such 
excessive sentiment; and, further, the manner in which he gave out 
his letters to the President and Attorney General before those messages 
had barely reached their destination suggests that he was not averse 
to creating some sensation and doing a little politics. For be it re- 
membered Mr. McNab was appointed United States attorney last year 
by President Taft, and he won his office for his well-known pense. 
thon to progressive policies. There is no official record that Mr. McNab 
ever before burned with noteworthy zeal for the enforcement of the 
white-slave act or for the punishment of malefactors of great wealth. 
It stands to reason that he has been expecting early decapitation, as 
the heads of the Federal stand-pat brigade in California are dropping 
into the basket with painful regularity. By seizing on the Caminetti- 
Diggs and Western nel cases Mr. McNab gained an opportunity of 
going out of office as a martyr to virtue. That he had the stage well 
set for his performance Is W in the fact that those papers in 
opposition to the Wilson administration had his message to the Presi- 
dent and Attorney General in type almost as soon as the recipients 
had the messages in hand. 

Now, it is utterly ridiculous and preposterous for any yellow journal 
or stand-pat politicians to say that codrow Wilson or James Me- 
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Reynolds seeks to aid white slavers to escape or to allow the Western 
Fuel officials to escape legal responsibility for their frauds. 

Woodrow Wilson's whole life has been one of singular personal virtue 
and brave stand for public morals. 8 

Mr. McReynolds was a special e of trusts in Roosevelt's 
time. He was dropped by President Taft not because he was not pro- 
secuting the big malefactors effectively, but just the contrary. e- 
Reynolds had a reputation as a special prosecutor of trusts long before 
Mr. McNab was discovered by Mr. Taft and placed in his present office. 

The Record desires to see the cases at issue go to trial soon. And 
we believe Sir will, and with a new district attorney- prosecutin: 
them. There is no occasion for undue excitement. here is g 
reason to view Inquiringly the attitude of those yellow papers who 
seize the robes of virtue as cover for an attack on officials of highest 
character and intentions. 


Likewise the following editorial from the same paper on the 


25th of June: 
M'NAB GETS HIS ANSWER. 

“ But, since you have taken such a course, and have given your resig- 
nation the form of an inexcusable intimation of injustice and wrong- 
doing on the part of your superior, I release you without hesitation 
and accept your resignation, to take effect at once.” 

With this pointed statement, President Wilson accepts the resignation 
of John L. McNab. It disposes of Mr. McNab very effectually. 

If political influences have been at work in Washington in behalf of 
Caminetti, what shall be sald of the shoddy procedure of Mr. McNab 
in seeking to involve the President in a “scandal,”.the circumstances 
of which the President knew nothing until it had been exploited over 
the country by a yellow and hysterical press? 

Last Monday the Record said that the Caminetti-Diggs and Western 
Fuel cases would be prosecuted. And they will be. Not only will 
the President appoint a new district attorney who will act with firm- 
ness and circumspection, but he will also employ special prosecutors to 
insure a vigorous presentation of the charges against the indicted per- 
sons. This will be his answer to the attempt of a few schemers to 
make it appear that he or members of his Cabinet were seeking to 
obstruct the processes of justice. 

Further, r. MeNab's general charges against Mr. McReynolds are 
overturned by the direct and candid statements of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who admits that while in following ordinary procedure in con- 
-senting to a postponement of the cases he may have made an error of 
judgment but not of intent as to the proper final disposition of the 
cases, 

The Record takes some satisfaction in the fact that it is the onl 
paper that has yet come to notice which did not fall for the MeNal 
play. 

On Monday, while some of the papers were playing 
others throwing themselves in the hysterics of virtue, the d sa 

Now, it is utterly ridiculous and preposterous for any yellow_jour- 
nal or stand-pat politicians to say that Woodrow Wilson or James 
McReynolds seeks to aid white slavers to escape or to allow the West- 
ern Fuel officials to rags a legal responsibility for their frauds. 
Woodrow Wilson's whole life has been one of singular personal virtue 
and brave stand for public morals. Mr. McReynolds was a cial 
prosecutor of trusts in Roosevelt’s time. He was dropped by Presi- 
dent Taft not because he was not prosecuting the big malefactors effect- 
ively, but just the contrary. McReynolds had a reputation as a special 
e rp of trusts long before Mr. McNab was discovered by Mr. 

aft and placed in his preset office. The Record desires to see the 
cases at issue go to trial soon. And we believe they will, and with a 
new district attorney prosecuting them, There is no occasion for 
undue excitement.” 

We doubt if there is a single person of rightly ordered mind and 
pulsating heart who does not sympathize with Anthony Caminetti in 
the trying position into which the sin of his son has eine him, 
While equal and exact justice must prevail, regardless of the person- 
ality or connections of an offender, men would be less than human if 
they did not go far to ‘condone the zeal of a father in seeking to save 
his son from the ignominy of imprisonment. Broken-hearted rents 
are always the chief sufferers from an act like that committed by 
Caminetti junior. God pity the parent who has so far lost the divine 
instinct of parenthood as to stop short of any reasonable effort to 
defend even a guilty son. 


We may assume, Mr. Speaker, that these papers haye given 
expression to the sentiments of the fair-minded people of the 
great State of California, who have been actuated by a sense 
of justice rather than one of puny partisanship. 

But in this hour of national night, we console ourselves with 
the reflection that God always raises up a leader when one is 
needed. In every clime, in every zone, in every crisis of man’s 
experience, He has brought forth some great figure to bring 
deliverance to the children of men. When Israel was in bond- 
age, and her children blistered under the lash of Pharaoh's 
cruelty, He spoke to Moses from the burning bush and com- 
manded him to go forth and lead them into the land of Canaan. 
When Belshazzar feasted at a sumptuous table, surrounded by 
the glitter and glare of regal wickedness, it was Daniel who 
read the riot act to the assembled hosts. When the streets of 
Paris ran red with the blood of Frenchmen, and anarchy pos- 
sessed that tempestuous city, it was the grim figure of Napoleon 
that rose out of the horizon to bring order out of chaos. When 
the American colonists revolted against England, declaring that 
taxation without representation was tyranny, it was into the 
hands of George Washington that God delivered the destiny of 
a new nation, the rays of whose light of liberty were to search 
out the corners of the earth. And later, when that Nation was 
rent with civil strife, when passion and prejudice walked 
hand in hand over the graves of their victims slain in fratri- 
cidal combat, it was Lincoln who, southern born and northern 
reared, was commissioned from on high to bind the Nation’s 
wounds and bring peace to the bloody field. And so, even now, 
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in this hour of national woe, when the black clouds of despair 
hover low above our heads, and a nation writhes in agony of 
soul, crying Lord, what shall we do to be saved?“ we need not 
lose heart or grow despondent. For out of the western sky there 
arises a stately figure, and upon the golden shores of California 
he stands forth in self-acknowledged purity as the chosen re- 
deemer of a lost nation, the anointed prophet of the New Je- 
rusalem, summoning a wicked and depraved people to forsake 
their wickedness. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I hold no brief from 
anyone to say anything with reference to the matter now under 
discussion. I would not have anything to say had it not been 
for the fact that certain references haye been made to me and 
to my action by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] in the 
past and also by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
to-day. Because of the fact that I happen to represent the dis- 
trict from which the present distinguished and high-minded 
Attorney General comes, the gentleman from Illinois has at- 
tempted to draw a conclusion that in my action in undertaking 
to prevent a discussion of this case I was acting at his instance 
or as a result of some sort of understanding with him. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
that I acted upon my own initiative. I had no conference, no 
understanding, direct or indirect, with the Attorney General or 
anyone else when I made the objection to a discussion of this 
case and moved to lay the former resolution on the table. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] refers to gag rule. 
He seems to be laboring under the delusion that somebody on 
the floor of this House is trying to prevent a full and free dis- 
cussion of this case. Mr. Speaker, I am certain that no man 
on this side of the Chamber desires to prevent a full and free 
discussion of this matter, but, for my part, I have thought it was 
improper for this case to be discussed in advance of the date 
set for its trial in California. I have thought that the House 
of Representatives was not the place in which to try a criminal 
lawsuit. I have felt that the courts of this country, and that 
in this particular case the court in California, was the place 
where the lawsuit should be tried, and that it was highly im- 
proper for a Representative of this great Republic to take ad- 
vantage of the fact that he had a seat upon this floor, for the 
purpose of gaining political advantage, to rise and undertake 
to discuss a case now pending in the courts, and which is to 
re Nae as I understand it, next Tuesday—one week from 

0-day. 

Now, the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] has under- 
taken to criticize me because I have said that somebody was 
trying to gain political or personal advantage out of this matter. 
He undertook to criticize me because I said Mr. McNab desired 
to promote his own political advantage. I have understood, 
Mr. Speaker, that Mr. McNab was looked upon at one time as a 
possible candidate of his party for governor of California, and 
I got my information shortly after this incident occurred from 
an interview in one of the Washington papers, with a Republi- 
can Representative from California, one of the gentleman’s own 
colleagues. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] now states that 
Mr. McNab is not a candidate for any office. I am not surprised 
that Mr. McNab at this date has come to the conclusion that 
he will not ask the people of California to elect him to an 
office. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun] should pardon me for thinking that perhaps he 
was interested in this matter to a certain extent on account of 
politics. I remember a few years ago that there was a great 
protest raised in this country because a Republican President 
of the United States—Mr. Roosevelt—permitted the United 
States Steel Co. to absorb the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., in 
direct conflict with the law. The gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kann] was upon the floor of this House, if I mistake not, 
at that time, and yet, Mr. Speaker, the records of Congress fail 
to disclose that he sought to criticize a Republican President 
because of that act. I remember that a short time ago a Mr. 
Townsend, if I mistake not, an Assistant Attorney General in 
the Department of Justice, made a report to a Republican Attor- 
ney General and to a Republican President as to the Harvester 
Trust—a report of facts which clearly justified a proceeding 
against the Harvester Trust—and yet a Republican Attorney 
General failed to proceed upon that report. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. KAHN] at that time had a seat upon the 
floor of this House, and yet he failed to rise in his seat and 
utter a single protest. 

Mr. Speaker, we have just heard from the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Youne] of a more recent case—a case arising in 
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the State of Texas—where Mr. Archbold and some one else con- 
nected with the Standard Oil Co. were indicted by a grand jury 
in that State. We have heard how the recent Republican At- 
torney General, Mr. Wickersham, ordered the indictment 
quashed and refused to permit these men to be carried to the 
State of Texas, where they ought to have been carried and 
given a trial before a jury composed of their peers. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kaun] had a seat in this House at 
that time, and yet he did not see fit to rise in his place and con- 
demn the Attorney General, Mr. Wickersham, for his unjusti- 
fiable action in that matter. 

I remember also, Mr. Speaker, in the case of the great To- 
bacco Trust—a trust which was prosecuted in the civil courts 
by the present Attorney General ably, conscientiously, and fear- 
lessly—I remember, I say, that there were some of us on the 
floor of this House who knew something of how that trust had 
oppressed the people in the tobacco-growing sections; we knew 
how it had denied the people who grew and raised tobacco a 
just remuneration as compensation for their labor. We felt 
that the men who controlled that great Tobacco Trust which the 
Supreme Court of the United States had declared was existing 
in violation of the law ought also to be criminally prosecuted 
under the Sherman antitrust law. I, for one, introduced under 
a Republican administration a resolution in this House calling 
upon the Attorney General to prosecute those who controlled 
and owned the American Tobacco Co. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] had a seat upon 
the floor of this House at that time, yet he failed to raise his 
voice or render any assistance, so far as I know, in securing the 
passage of that resolution. So I say, and I plead it in extenua- 
tion, that I think, Mr. Speaker, I have had possibly some just 
ground for my assumption that the gentleman from California 
was perhaps actuated, at Ieast to some extent, by partisan and 
political motives in this particular matter. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] that at last he has been permitted to take 
the center of the stage with Mr. McNab. But I can not refrain 
from commiserating with him to a certain extent at the same 
time, because the galleries have been largely deserted. The 
gentleman was not playing to the crowded house which he so 
fondly expected to play before, and I could not help thinking 
as he proceeded in his discussion of more than an hour that he 
fully realized that fact. I failed to catch the force, and the 
fire, and the eloquence which he usually displays in discussing 
a proposition. 

The people, sir, are not in sympathy with any political play 
which may be made upon the floor of this House. Neither will 
they applaud the efforts of certain gentlemen to make a foot- 
ball of this case merely in order to reap some political advan- 
tage. They are more interested in knowing whether our laws 
are to be enforced without favor or partiality and whether the 
guilty shall be given just punishment, regardless of their situa- 
tion or position in life. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] takes pride in the 
fact that he is the author of the white-slave act, and he has a 
just and proper cause for doing so. It is a wise and most 
wholesome law. But the gentleman does not do credit to him- 
self if he lends his great ‘ability and power to a vain effort to 
make the American people believe that the President of the 
United States and the Attorney General are not as sincerely 
anxious to see that law enforced to the fullest extent as he or 
any other citizen of this great Republic. The people, Mr. 
Speaker, have confidence in the patriotism and sincerity of the 
President and the Attorney General. But if it be true that 
their confidence in the administration is so little that it can be 
destroyed by any such effort as has been made here to-day, 
then that confidence is indeed very small. 

Now, what are the facts in regard to this case? A certain 
member of the Cabinet requested his colleague in the Cabinet, 
the Attorney General, to continue this case for a month or two, 
in the interest of the public service in his department. The 
Attorney General agreed to do so. The postponement was only 
for a short time. 

The request was not unusual, and I dare say that the 
records will show that there have been thousands of such in- 
stances in the past. But the district attorney out in California, 
Mr. McNab, a stand-pat Republican, out of sympathy with the 
policies of the administration and the great majority of the 
people of the United States, and realizing that he was soon to 
be succeeded in office by some one who was in sympathy with 
the administration, seized upon it as an excuse to create a 
sensation and to promote his own political fortunes at the 
expense of the administration which he had opposed and en- 
deavored to defeat. Had the case been an ordinary one, free 
from sensational features, and if he had been actuated only 


by a desire to serve the people, I dare say he would never have 
thought of taking the course which he did take. He would have 
pursued a course more in accord with the sense of duty which 
should actuate every public official. He would have privately 
urged that the case be brought to trial before rushing into 
public print. The fact that he did not do so is to my mind the 
best evidence of his unfitness for the public office which he was 
holding. 

Mr. McNab is commended in the speech made by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun], but the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia did not attempt to excuse Mr. McNab for this effort on 
his part to rush into print before he first called the matter to 
the attention of the Attorney General, and such is my confi- 
dence in the fairness of the gentleman from California that I 
petore that he intentionally refrained from offering an excuse 
or him. 

Instead of doing what every fair-minded and conscientious 
official would have done, this man McNab sent a sensationally 
worded telegram to the President, and before it was received 
by the President gave it to the newspapers for publication, 
thereby showing that his action was not influenced so much 
by a desire to secure justice to the guilty in California and to 
protect the womanhood and purity of the State as it was to 
reap notoriety for himself. In all my observation I have 
never heard of a cheaper attempt to play to the galleries, and 
such is my faith in the discernment of the people of California 
that I was not surprised to hear the statement that he would 
not be a candidate for any office. 

Mr. Speaker, those who are charged with this serious and 
disgraceful crime should be brought to an early trial, and if 
they are guilty they should be promptly and properly punished. 
The Attorney General has taken care to see that this is done, 
for he has ordered the trial set for August 5, and there is no 
reason, therefore, for this display of partisanship on the other 
side of this Chamber. But, disgraceful and serious as the 
crime is, all right-thinking people wish the defendants to have 
a fair and impartial trial, and for that reason, I repeat, I 
deplore the efforts of certain gentlemen to try this case on the 
floor of the House before it is heard in the courts. This is a 
legislative and not a judicial body, and I can not believe that 
it is proper for Representatives of the people to attempt to 
usurp the functions of the court, either to make political capi- 
tal or for any other purpose. But, sir, in my judgment, there 
is something else behind the recent attacks which have been 
made upon the Attorney General throughout the country. 

The gentleman from California is innocently lending himself 
to those who have a motive for these attacks. The President 
is in favor of enforcing the antitrust laws, and, firmly pos- 
sessed with that idea, he has chosen an Attorney General for 
his Cabinet who has a record of performance behind him. He 
has chosen an Attorney General who is in thorough sympathy 
with the idea that laws are cn the statute books to be enforced, 
and who at the same time has the courage and the ability to do 
his duty under all circumstances. It was Attorney General 
McReynolds who was charged with the stupendous task of 
undertaking the dissolution of the Tobacco Trust, which for 
so many years had oppressed the people of my section and other 
tobacco-growing sections of the country in violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law. He fought that case to a final and 
suecessful conclusion with an ability which brought him to the 
attention of the whole country. I regret that in drafting the 
decree of dissolution the former Attorney General did not per- 
mit him to have his way. If he had, the result of that victory 
would have been more lasting and beneficial to the tobacco 
growers. 

He has recently brought to a successful settlement the suit 
against the Harriman merger of railroads, and over the com- 
bined opposition of the powerful railroads involved he has 
brought about a settlement in the interest of the shippers and 
the people. It has been my privilege to know him for over 20 
years, and, in my judgment, at the end of his 4 years of 
service he will have made a record for ability and fearless 
devotion to duty unsurpassed by any of his predecessors in 
office. I am not surprised that the special interests which are 
doing business in violation of the laws of the country desire 
to be rid of him, and that they have seized upon this incident, 
which involved nothing more than the temporary delay of a 
ease local in its nature, in order to try and manufacture sen- 
timent against him. I regret that, as usual, their efforts find 
some aid and comfort on the Republican side. But these ef- 
forts will fail, Mr. Speaker, and in the end this distinguished 
and high-minded official will have more than justified the con- 
fidence reposed in him when he was chosen for this important 
position, and he will play his part toward carrying out the 
high purpose of the President to redeem the pledges of the 
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Democratic Party and restore this Government to the people, 
to whom it belongs. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. TAGGART]. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, this whole matter has arisen 
out of an ordinary continuance which was granted in a white- 
slave case for a period of two weeks by District Attorney 
McNab to the two defendants under indictment at the request 
of Mr. Caminetti, the father of one of the defendants, and 
without the suggestion of anyone else. There was a further 
postponement of the cases for two weeks, and that was the 
only continuance granted at the request of the Attorney General. 
But this controversy has arisen because the Attorney General 
suggested that the cases might be continued until autumn. In 
one of the letters of McNab he states that he might be able 
to try the cases on July 26, three days ago. It is only six 
weeks from that time until autumn. And yet this man, who 
was willing to continue the case at the suggestion of the father 
of one of the defendants—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. And did continue it. 

Mr. TAGGART. And did continue it at his request, became 
so incensed that for the first time he addressed the President 
of the United States in a letter, couched in the language of 
wrath, in which he resigned his office and suggested that special 
counsel be appointed. Why did he not request the President to 
order that the Commissioner of Immigration should have time 
to attend this trial? Why did he not request the President to 
appoint him as special counsel? He knew more about the case 
than anyone else. He was not in the employ of the Attorney 
General. He was the servant of the United States, and it was 
to the United States that he owed the highest duty and not to 
the Attorney General. There is no statute of the United States 
that required him to consent to a continuance, even at the 
suggestion of the Attorney General. There is no statute of the 
United States that would for a moment bind the trial court in 
the case to grant a continuance even at the suggestion of the 
Attorney General or of the district attorney. McNab had the 
matter wholly in his hands. And yet for the purpose of creating 
this sensation this man wrote that letter to the President of the 
United States, resigning his office. He is not entitled to the 
respect of the American people or of this House. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The two unfortunate girls who were concerned in this matter 
are entitled to the sympathy of the great-hearted American 
people. The two married men who took them from their homes 
to another State ought to have inflicted upon them the full 
penalty of the law. [Applause.] But I say to this House that 
this man McNab has inflicted on those two girls a more ter- 
rible penalty than the law will visit upon the two men who took 
them out of the State for the purposes of immorality. He has 
blighted their lives. He has covered them with shame! 

Mr. MANN. Too bad! 

Mr. TAGGART. He has made their names a by-word among 
a hundred millions of people. He has held them up to the 
ridicule and scorn and prurient curiosity of every evil-minded 
person under the flag. Their pictures have been featured in 
the newspapers. In all this broad land there is no spot where 
they can find refuge from curious eyes, and the remainder of 
their lives must be lived in the agony of silence, when words 
would break the swelling heart. 

I want to say also that the man McNab has visited upon 
their respectable parents a more terrible penalty than can ever 
reach these defendants. He has done all that for the purpose 
of creating a sensation. 

But gentlemen say that because these defendants had parents 
or relatives who were rich and influential, they for that reason 
had concessions and special privileges granted to them. I wish 
to say to the gentlemen on the other side of the House that 
they are not in a position to discuss matters of that kind. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TAGGART. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Has the gentleman seen or heard 
any statement going to show that the prosecution in these cases 
has lost anything by this continuance? 

Mr. TAGGART. On the very contrary, the President of the 
United States, with his usual tact and ready ability to grasp 
every problem, immediately directed that special counsel be 
employed, and, as I understand it, the cases will be tried at 
once. 

I was a prosecutor for more than five years, and I believe 
that within the sound of my voice there are dozens of men who 
have performed the same duty, and we know that there was 
scarcely ever a criminal case tried in a court of the United 
States, or any other court, that involved a penalty so great as 
in these cases where a continuance was not had either on be- 


half of the prosecution or on behalf of the defendant. I want 
to say to the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], whose 
ancient morality has been stirred up [laughter] by the shock- 
ing revelations of this suggestion of a continuance, that I chal- 
lenge him to produce the records made by Attorney John L, 
MeNab in all of his cases, and I will abjectly apologize to the 
House if there was not a continuance in every case he ever had 
where the penalty was as great as in this case, unless there 
was a plea of guilty. 

The defendants in this case may be sentenced to five years at 
hard labor in the penitentiary. They were indicted in March 
last. McNab says, in his letter of May 21, that he intended to 
try the cases in June. 

According to the statement of Attorney McNab in his letter 
of May 21, Caminetti, one of the defendants in this case, will 
in all probability plead guilty. This same attorney, who de- 
serted the United States in the breach, and who is entitled to 
the same consideration as the soldier who deserts his colors in 
the face of the enemy—this same man had such respect for 
Commissioner Caminetti and was so influenced by the high 
character of Mr. Caminetti that he agreed to a continuance in 
the case. 

But to come to the point before I close, I want to call the 
attention of the House to a few cases that have occurred in 
past administrations. In the administration of the distinguished 
gentleman who has now retired from the White House, and 
whose “corse to the ramparts we hurried” last November, 
without “a drum being heard or a funeral note,” there is much 
interesting history. In the Beef Trust case the civil case was 
dismissed by order of the Attorney General in order to avoid 
delay in the prosecution of the criminal cases and the danger 
of immunity pleas should testimony be taken simultaneously 
with or before the trial of the criminal case. 

In the celebrated Standard Oil case, where Judge Landis im- 
posed a fine of $29,000,000, upon appeal the case was remanded 
for a new trial, and at the rehearing the decision was adverse 
to the Government. The court directed a verdict for the 
defendant. 7 

In the New Haven Railroad case, in the same administration, 
the case was ordered dismissed by the Attorney General on June 
26,1909. The State of Massachusetts having passed an act, which 
was approved by its governor, authorizing the holding of stocks 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad Co. by the Boston Holding 
Co., a corporation controlled by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., the Attorney General directed a dis- 
missal of this action, inasmuch as the community most directly 
affected had consented by the act of its legislature to the 
combination theretofore complained of. 

And in the administration of that great personage who is 
represented on the floor of this House by the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas, that hero of the charge on the empty 
trenches at San Juan Hill, where he put a period to the military 
career of some child of Andalusia who was running for his life 
[laughter], there were two cases that attracted a great deal of 
attention. I will read the history of them. 

In the celebrated Harvester Trust case—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall ask the House to ex- 
tend the time a little, and I will give the gentleman two minutes 
more of my time. 

Mr. TAGGART. The prosecution of the Harvester Trust was 
ordered to be dropped by President Roosevelt in a letter to At- 
torney General Bonaparte on August 27, 1907, it being stated 
in this letter which is on file and can be found in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 604, Sixty-second Congress, second session, that George 
W. Perkins, of blessed memory, for he has now become only a 
recollection [laughter]—George W. Perkins, of the International 
Harvester Co., had requested that before the company was ex- 
posed to the certain loss and damage that the mere institution 
of a suit would entail, the investigation by Mr. Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, as required by Senate resolution, should 
be carried to completion. 

And there was the Santa Fe Railroad rebate case in Roose- 
velt's administration, involving Paul Morton, a member of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's Cabinet. This is the case in which Gov. Har- 
mon, of Ohio, and Mr. Judson, of St. Louis, were employed as 
special counsel, who recommended the prosecution of officials of 
the railroad, including Mr. Morton. The Attorney General held, 
however, that there was not sufficient evidence to warrant pro- 
ceeding against the officials, whereupon special counsel re- 
signed. Proceedings were then brought against the corporation, 
resulting adversely to the Government. The correspondence in 
this case is published in Senate Document No. 140, Fifty-ninth 
Congress, first session. 
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Gentlemen of the other side of the House, these cases are 
a part of the reasons why you are now so lonesome and so good. 
{Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] You are try- 
ing to make a Pikes Peak out of the merest excuse of a molehill. 
You are trying to make it appear to the American people that 
the Attorney General arbitrarily and for the purpose of defeat- 
ing justice ordered the dismissal of cases when he only sug- 
gested the continuance of one case and the continuance as to 
two defendants in another case. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] has made a 
vicious assault on Commissioner Caminetti, a distinguished and 
respected citizen of his own State. He said that Mr. Caminetti 
asked that the cases should be continued till autumn, so that he 
might be present at the trial of his son, and at the same time 
perform some of the duties of his office on the Pacific coast. 
Then the distinguished gentleman from California descended to 
the level of saying that the commissioner would have his ex- 
penses paid, because it would be an official trip, and the oppor- 
tunity would arise to save his expenses. To clinch this argu- 
ment, he quoted Hamlet, shouting “‘ Thrift, thrift, Horatio.” 
How astonishing that the distinguished gentleman's experienced 
fancy would lightly turn to thoughts of thrift. Ex-District 
Attorney McNab has more respect for Senator Caminetti than 
the gentleman from California. With all of McNab’s talent 
for sensationalism, he still has a grain of reverence for the 
parental relation. He knows that the dictates of common hu- 
manity would revolt at the idea of refusing the parent an op- 
portunity to be present at the trial of his son. Out of this very 
sentiment of humanity, invariably recognized by court and prose- 
cutor throughout the civilized world, has come the whole pro- 
ceedings that have caused this controversy. Secretary of Labor 
Wilson, whose reputation throughout his whole life has been 
without even a shadow of reproach, who distinguished himself 
in this House as the champion of those who work for a living, 
and whose high purpose, manifested in all his acts, is to do 
whatever he can to equalize the heavy burden of American life, 
was prompted by this sense of humanity and by the exigencies 
that required the presence of Commissioner Caminetti here in 
Washington for the next few weeks, to ask the Attorney General 
to request a continuance of the case until autumn, and the re- 
quest was granted. This is the whole story. But Attorney 
McNab wrote the Attorney General on June 20, the day he 
resigned, that— 

„„ © in the meantime corruption and subornation of perjury 
will weaken and destroy the cases long before autumn is here. 

We know that the principal witnesses are the two unfortunate 
girls. On their testimony alone the defendants can be legally 
convicted. Will they be corrupted or suborned? The tickets 
that were purchased were signed, and the general passenger 
agent of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. was requested to 
secure them. Does McNab mean that the passenger agent will 
accept a reward to commit perjury? Will these witnesses dis- 
appear? Will the officers who made the arrest in Reno and 
who discovered the men, under circumstances that would war- 
rant a conviction, commit perjury, or depart from the country? 
Will the railroad conductor and others who saw these parties on 
the train accept a bribe as the price of false testimony? Will 
the dozens of citizens of Reno, including the people in the hotel, 
who know the facts, sell their testimony for a price? Under 
the blizzard force of all this evidence, the defendants will have 
no refuge, and there is not the remotest chance of an acquittal. 
In his letter of May 20, to the Attorney General, McNab speaks 
of an indictment against the defendant, Diggs, and his attorney, 
Harris, for conspiracy to suborn perjury in the cases. He 
does not say whom they tried to corrupt or whom they suborned. 
Perhaps they sought for witnesses who, for a price, would con- 
tradict the testimony on the part of the Government. The 
whole correspondence of Attorney McNab shows conclusively 
that it would be impossible successfully to impeach or con- 
tradict the powerful array of testimony that is at the com- 
mand of the Government in these cases. It is plainly evident 
that these statements of Attorney McNab were not made in 
good faith, but were made for the purpose of attempting to com- 
promise the Attorney General. 

The difficulties of featuring the Western Fuel Co. case in 
“yellow” journals, and the fact that it presents poor material 

for muckraking, makes it a rather uninteresting companion 
piece to the Diggs and Caminetti case. Five defendants were 
indicted for conspiracy to defraud the Government on coal 
drawbacks. Attorney McNab was instructed by the Attorney 
General to proceed against three of the defendants and continue 
the case against the other two until after the trial of the first 
three. McNab was not directed to dismiss any case by the 
Attorney General. 


All of the cases will soon be tried by the ablest counsel that 
can be procured. Attorney McNab has deprived the Govern- 
ment of his services in the name of patriotism. His whole 
conduct in this matter forfeits to him the respect of every 
right-thinking man and woman in the United States, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time allotted for discussion be extended 20 minutes, that I 
may have 10 minutes of that time, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] 5 minutes, and the gentleman from Kansas Ir. 
Murpock] 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the time be extended for 20 minutes, that he 
shall have 10 minutes, the gentleman from Ilinois 5 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Kansas 5 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, to 
what time will that bring the debate? 

Mr. CLAYTON. To nearly 6 o’clock is my recollection. 

Mr. MANN. It would undoubtedly bring us beyond 6 o'clock, 
because we did not begin until about 1 o'clock and there were 
ae pe to begin with, and that has been interrupted some- 
wha 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think we began about 10 minutes after 12. 
3 . Mr. Speaker, until what time will that run the 

The SPEAKER. The debate began at 12.40 p. m., and this 
extension will run it until 2 minutes after 6. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, for one I am glad the hour that 
marks the end of this discussion is drawing to a close. I am 
pleased for a number of reasons. Am pleased to think the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kann], my colleague, has at last 
had an opportunity to get rid of this terrible load he has been 
carrying around for the last two or three weeks. His friends 
from California have been seriously concerned in regard to him, 
fearing he would not survive the terrible ordeal of delivery, but 
he has, and it now appears after a few days of rest, he will be 
himself and clothed again in his right mind. I am pleased to 
know and to hear from the gentleman's own lips just what the 
duty of the President of the United States is. I am glad to 
know what the duty of an Attorney General is, and what the 
duties are of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Labor, and the Commissioner of Immigration, for he has told us. 
I feel highly honored to-day to think that the man who has this 
remarkable ability to tell what these men in high places should 
do, hails from my native State—California. [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratic side.] I trust if the time ever 
comes when it is necessary to establish a new branch of the 
Federal Government and to appoint a man who shall be com- 
missioned to tell the other Cabinet officers and the President 
what they should do, that the name of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Kamn, shall not be forgotten. I know of no one 
who would be more willing to accept the task er who would 
start with greater confidence, knowing that he could fulfill the 
duties and rise to the occasion in every instance. [Applause 
and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Telling other people what to do is such an easy task, but how 
hard sometimes it is to know what one should do himself. 
Sometimes the problem is vexing to the heart. How often weak 
humanity stands at the crossroads looking and wondering what 
course to pursue, and afterwards, when it is too late, wakes up 
to the fact, in spite of it all, that they have taken the wrong 
way. How often the foundation supposed to be of solid rock 
turns out to be shifting sand. How often at nightfall, when the 
day of life is almost done, men and women who have been 
searching and sighing for the truth find mistake and blunder 
has marked every foot of the way. When I was younger I felt 
able to tell other people what they should do, but that notion 
has passed with the years. I have made so many mistakes that 
my power to criticize others has almost gone. In becoming 
better acquainted with myself I have lost the disposition to 
Judge my fellow man. My colleague [Mr. Kann] and myself 
seem to have learned a different lesson in the great school of 
life. The task that seems so easy to him seems to me so hard. 
To me he is a marvel. He tells what President Wilson, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Commissioner of Immigration should have 
done. He does this notwithstanding he is but half clad with 
knowledge on the subject. He is hardly acquainted with the 
men about whose duty he knows so much. Mr. Speaker, an 
average man would have been obliged to have stood in these 
men’s places and sat in these men’s chairs in order to know 
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what they should have done; would have demanded real in- 


formation before he would have considered himself qualified to 
tell the world what these gentlemen should have done; but not 
so with the gentleman from California. 

Unacquainted with the men and their work, viewed from his 
own angle, and surrounded with a cloud of thick darkness in 
reference to the whole subject matter, he rises as a judge, dis- 
cerns the secret thongh?. and intents of the heart, end tells the 
less fortunate and waiting people of this country the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and astounds one and 
all by showing these distinguished and heretofore highly re- 
spected men of this country to be guilty of entering into a plot 
to enable two young men charged with the violation of the 
white-slave law, to escape punishment. How strange the revela- 
tions which he has made; strange that President Wilson, always 
moral and high-minded heretofore, should stoop so low; that 
James McReynolds, now Attorney General, should be caught in 
such a net. How strange that Secretary Wilson, the poor man’s 
friend, and Secretary Lane and Commissioner Caminetti should 
fall like Lucifer of old into such a pit, and now to this modern 
prophet, to this genius from the West, on behalf of the less 
fortunate, but ever appreciative people of these United States, I 
thank you for the astounding revelations which you have made. 

However, I did not rise to speak along thżs line. In my judg- 
ment the fundamental desire causing all this explosive talk is 
to discredit certain Democratic officials and more particularly 
Senator Caminetti, Commissioner of “migration, the father of 
the young man now charged with crime. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], in whose ability I have great confidence, 
especially in his ability to bring on and maintain a filibuster 
on this floor, on the 26th day of June held Senator Caminetti 
up for ridicule, and in derisive tones used the following language: 

Fine man to place In that position, whose principal object is to leave 
his office in order to go to the side of his 27-year-old son under trial for 
a white-slave offense. 

My purpose in rising was to say a few words in behalf of Mr. 
Caminetti, Commissioner of Immigration, the heart-broken 
father, the man referred to in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois, and if I did not do so I would not consider myself 
worthy to enter these doors; but in doing so I fully realize no 
words of mine can place Caminetti’s name higher than he has 
placed it during his long, conspicuous, and useful publie career. 
I am glad the honor of a good man does not depend upon words 
of praise, and I am equally pleased to know that malicious and 
explosive words hurled at the head of a good man have no more 
effect upon his name than the bellowing of an angry bull has 
upon the mountains of the moon. 

Anthony Caminetti is my friend; and a man who will sit idly 
by and hear the name of his friend reyiled is not worthy to 
have a friend. Caminetti is a native son of the best State of 
the Union, the great sovereign State of California; born in 
Amador County, where his home now is and where he has 
lived all his life. Some of his revilers may have found it neces- 
sary for financial reasons and, as far as I know, for reasons of 
personal safety to move from one State of the Union to another, 
but Caminetti never has. Fifty-eight years ago he was born in 
Amador County, which is situated on the western slope of the 
great Sierra Nevada Mountains, a county from which the miner 
in days gone by brought down buckets full and tubs full of 
glittering gold; and I tell you the name of Senator Caminetti 
shines to-day back on his native hills, regardless of the dull 
words that have been spoken against him here, as the miner's 
gold shone 60 years ago. 

At the age of 21, in the county in which he was born, he was 
elected district attorney, which position he held for six years. 
It is no small credit for a young man to be elected the highest 
peace officer of his county at the very moment he reaches his 
majority. From the office of district attorney he was sent to 
the State legislature, where he has been for the past 24 years save 
only the 4 years he spent as a Member of this body, being elected 
to the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses of the United 
States. His last term of State senator terminated with the year 
1912, after which he alinost immediately assumed the position of 
Commissioner General of Immigration of the United States. 

I have read that “a prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country.” Commissioner Caminetti has reversed this wise 
old saying, for the people of his own land honor and love him 
as a brother, for back in California, God's country and Cami- 
netti’s country, he is honored and loved by all who know him. 
No man west of the Sierra Nevada Mountains has ever pointed 
the finger of scorn at him. His political adversaries have, 
however, focused upon him searchlights of investigation for 
the last 30 years, and baying, malicious, political bloodhounds 
have been upon his track for upward of a quarter of a century, 


but never yet have they startled or quickened his footstep. He 
never occupied a position of trust in his life that he did not 
fill to the full satisfaction of his constituency. The cause of the 
common people has always been his cause, and men and women 
of his native State believe in him and rely on him, because 
they know he is right; but out here upon this floor, 3,500 miles 
from home, for the first time in his life he is ridiculed, and in- 
sinuations are made that he is not a worthy man. 

What has he done to call forth these denunciations? Simply 
asked for the privilege of being present at the trial of his son; 
asked to be permitted to stay in the court room and hear the 
verdict of the jury which would either incarcerate or liberate a 
member of his household. 

Shame should fall deeply upon the faces of the men who seek 
to belittle Anthony Caminetti because his son is charged with 
crime. From Mount Sinai it was said 4,000 years ago that God 
would visit the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, but 
nowhere in history, sacred or profane, is there one example of 
either God or man holding responsible a faithful and loving 
father for the conduct of a wayward son. Had such a merciless 
doctrine been in vogue in this world many of the illustrious 
hames now decorating the pages of history would have been lost 
from the great treasure house of the world. It is nowhere writ- 
ten that the honor of venerable, thoughtful, deserving father- 
hood depends upon the inexperience and impulses of youth. I 
do not know whether young Caminetti is guilty of crime or not. 
If he is he should be convicted and punished according to the 
laws of the land, but I do know that Anthony Caminetti, hav- 
ing a father’s love in his heart and a father’s interest in his 
son, was clothed not only with a right but an imperative duty 
to attend, if he could, his son’s trial and safeguard with a 
father’s care the legal rights of his legal son. I know of no 
higher duty than this. A king for this purpose would be justi- 
fied in laying down his crown and abdicating his throne. 

I can not understand the spirit that possesses my friends on 
the other side in denouncing the elder Caminetti. They seek to 
debase the purest sentiment of humanity—a father’s and a 
mother’s love. Do you not know parental love follows the child 
from the cradle to the grave, and just in proportion as the 
storms gather about the head of a son or a daughter, just in that 
proportion does parental affection seek to spread its protecting 
wing above the loved and threatened head? Do you not know the 
laughing, cooing, cradle-child never grows so large and old to the 
father and mother but what it is their child still—ehild to love 
and child to protect? Do you not know, or does it not appeal to 
your cold, political mind and heart, that the parental love that 
caused Anthony Caminetti to ask for a leave of absence is a nat- 
ural impulse implanted by the Creator in the parent’s heart; and 
when you denounce him and insinuate, as you have, that he is not 
fit to occupy his present position because he possesses this qual- 
ity, you lift your denunciation above the man and denounce the 
God who implanted this parental instinct in Caminetti’s heart? 

If polities, followed up, makes such demands upon its devotees, 
I want no more of politics. If long service in this House means 
the development of the mind only; if it means human affection 
must cease, that parental love must be dried up at the fountain; 
if it means the heart must become shrunken, withered, and 
cold—if it means all this I do not want to stay here any longer; 
I want to go home to the great West, where I can hear the waves 
of the broad ocean beating against my native shore, where I can 
see the sunset behind the sea, where I can wander among the 
high mountains and over the great plains, studying, wondering, 
and appreciating, mind and heart developing together with the 
years; back to California, where strong men are as tender in 
their affections as a little child; back where parental fires burn 
brightly about the hearthstone of every home, and where fathers 
and mothers are willing, if necessary, to lay down their lives 
even for a wayward son. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentlemen on the other side occupy 
some of their time? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Curry]. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, it is natural and commendable 
for a man to stand by his children when they are in trouble, 
even though that trouble be the result of the most disgraceful 
action imaginable. The old Spartan virtue that justified and 
commended a man in sentencing his own flesh and blood to 
prison and to death for the commission of a crime was a Spartan 
vice. Nearly all of the so-called Spartan virtues were vices 
when analyzed. 

I have the greatest respect and deepest sympathy for Sena- 
tor Caminetti and his family, and for the members of the Diggs 
family. Mr. Caminetti is an ex-Member of this House, and he 
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was 2 good Member. Years ago he and I were fellow members 
of the California Assembly. During the 12 years I was the 
secretary of the State of California, and for two years there- 
after, until he resigned the office to accept the position of In- 
spector General of Immigration, he was a State senator. He 
has always been respected and admired in his native State of 
California as a good citizen, a good man, and a conscientious 
official. The Diggs family is one of the pioneer families of our 
State, and has always been prominent in the business, pro- 
fessional, and official life of our Commonwealth. It is an hon- 
orable and a distinguished family. 

I also know intimately and well and number among my per- 
sonal friends the families of the girls whom Drew Caminetti 
and Maury Diggs are said to have debauched and taken out of 
the State for immoral purposes. They also are people of high 
standing in the business and civie life of Sacramento. They 
are proud and sensitive and jealous of their good name. They 
not only have my heartfelt sympathy in their trouble, but the 
unspeakable outrage to which their daughters were subjected 
makes my blood boil with indignation. 

What makes the crime seem more than ordinarily heinous 
is the fact that the debauchers of these young girls were mar- 
ried men and fathers, The wife of one of them was on a bed 
of sickness, recovering from the pangs and pains of childbirth 
at the time. 

It seems to be the inexplicable and inexorable law of nature 
that in sins and crimes of this kind the innocent must suffer 
with if not more than the guilty, but our sympathy for the 
innocent members of their families ought not to deter the met- 
ing out of condign punishment to the guilty. 

Drew Caminetti and Maury Diggs met these girls and made 
love to them under assumed names as single men. Such a 
state of affairs could not long last in Sacramento. The girls 
soon ascertained the truth and charged the men with their 
duplicity, which they admitted and stated—which was a lie— 
that their wives knew of their relationship with the girls and 
were going to have the girls brought before the juvenile court 
and sent to the detention home or some other institution, and 
have them kept there until they were of age; that the only 
thing for the girls to do to escape this was to run away with 
them to Nevada; and that if they would do so, as soon as the 
law allowed they would divorce their wives and marry them; 
and they may have intended to carry out that program. 

Diggs is a member of one of the most prosperous architect 
firms in Sacramento and Caminetti, up to the day before the 
elopement, had been an employee in the office of the State board 
of control. When they were arrested at Reno Diggs had less 
than $5 and Caminetti less than $1 in his possession. At the 
time of the arrest the girls were not disposed to appear as wit- 
nesses against the men. 

The determination to preserve the sanctity of the home circle 
of the American family is not monopolized by any political 
party, thank God. It is the natural instinct of all true Amer- 
ican men. The purity of our homes must be maintained and 
the virtue of our daughters protected and their violators pun- 
ished. But in the Caminetti-Diggs case the Department of Jus- 
tice has swung from one extreme to the other and from treat- 
ing flippantly the resignation of John L. MeNab and slurring 
it as “the resignation of a Republican United States attorney 
for which it was shedding no tears,” the department has gone to 
the other extreme and to save its face before aroused public 
opinion, it has employed special counsel at great expense to the 
Government to prosecute these cases. 

If the administration doubts the ability or integrity of the 
gentleman whom it intends to name as Mr. McNab’s successor 
that course is permissible, if not justifiable. But if some of 
those high in official authority in Washington had kept their 
hands off and let John McNab alone, he would have brought 
the cases to trial decently and in order, and would have prose- 
cuted them according to law and the rules of evidence, and the 
country would not be put to the extraordinary necessity of em- 
ploying special prosecutors to preyent the miscarriage of justice. 

McNab has the respect and confidence of the people, and his 
ability and integrity and standing as a lawyer is unquestioned 
in California. 

There ought not to be any party politics in this. While John 
MeNab is a good Republican, he was an admirer of President 
Wilson, and his brother, Gavin McNab, is one of the leading 
Democrats in California, and has done as much for President 
Woodrow Wilson as any other man in that State. 

What the people of California and the good people of this 
country, regardless of their political affiliation, want and de- 
mand is that the Caminetti-Diggs cases be tried fairly and 
decently and speedily, so that justice may be done. 


The sentiment of our people is expressed by the father of 
~~ 5 the girls in a telegram he sent to me and which reads 
as follows: 


Hon. C. F. CURRY, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

The integrity and bravery of John L. McNab has been my forlorn 
hope of justice for an irreparable wrong. 

This is signed by the father of one of the girls. 
on the Republican side.] 

That telegram is the epitome of the iterated and reiterated 
comment on McNab’s resignation by nearly every newspaper 
published in California and, so far as I have been able to learn, 
by nearly every newspaper in the country. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, 
before he takes his seat? 

Mr. CURRY. I have no time. I have yielded back my time. 
I shall be glad to answer in the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, it does not come out of the 
time on this side. 1 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has stated that he has no 
time. 

Mr. CURRY. I have no time. 
question if I can get time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Murdock] will use his time. I will say that I expect the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FrrzHenry], a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, will occupy 10 minutes, and then 
I expect to conclude for our side. I hope the gentleman will be 
kind enough to use his time now. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Bryan]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Under the arrangement a while ago extending 
the time, was five minutes accorded to me and five minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

The SPEAKER. That is what the Chair understood, al- 
though it was not definitely stated. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, that is what I stated. 

The SPEAKER. That was the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama, and nobody objected. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Kansas yielded to me 2 
minutes, and I supposed he had 20 minutes left. 

The SPEAKER. That gave him exactly 20 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 22 minutes, and I 
expect to yield to the gentleman from Illinois 2 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I wanted that understanding with the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, the people of this country all 
over the Nation want law enforcement. We have listened to 
the debate that has been going on here to-day and we have 
heard the old Republican Party censured and we have heard the 
Democratic Party censured. If there were sitting in the gal- 
lery some diplomat of a foreign nation who knew nothing of 
the Republican Party and knew nothing of the Democratic 
Party, and if he should attempt fairly and squarely to render 
a decision as to whether these parties had been convicted of 
wrongdoing and failure in the enforcement of the law, I believe 
he would decide that both parties were guilty. 

We have heard the different Presidents censured. We have 
heard President Roosevelt censured because he did not kill 
every lion in Africa and slay every trust in the United States 
during the period that he occupied the White House. We have, 
however, seen recognition of the fact all over this land that 
while he was there he did. perform his duty; that he did dis- 
charge his obligations and that he did take an old statute to 
which the Democratic Party had paid no attention and gave to 
it new life. We saw him take the old antitrust law that five 
Democratic members of the United States Supreme Court had 
asserted was contrary to the Constitution, but which the other 
members of that court had declared to be constitutional—we 
saw him take that law which had been a dead letter during 
the entire administration of Grover Cleveland, that law to which 
Cleveland had paid no attention, and we saw him make some- 
thing out of it. It is true he did not wipe out every trust that 
existed. It is true that the organizations of special privilege 
were busy and that the various avenues of power and strength 
were used during his administration; but I say that the fact 
stands out that both of the old parties have been convicted of 
courting special privilege. But we do not care anything about 
parties; we are not here to consider the question of partisan 
standards, but the people of the country want the law en- 
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May I ask the gentleman a question 


I shall be glad to answer the 
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forced. Out on the Pacific coast we have had an awful hard 
struggle, hard fights, and the people out there want the law 
enforced, 

I remember reading a report from the pen of William Jen- 
nings Bryan when he was acting as correspondent at the Chi- 
cago convention, how he dwelt upon the magnificent speech of 
Gov. Johnson, of California, when he detailed before that con- 
vention the hard fight and the intense struggle that the people 
of California had against special privilege and the hard fight 
they had put up against corporate interests organized under the 
leadership of the Southern Pacific. The whole country was 
touched with the sincerity of his comments and the condition of 
things that prevailed at that convention. 

So our people of Seattle, in the State of Washington, want the 
law enforced. We want the officers of the Government to be 
in such a position that they will not be subject to unreasonable 
criticism. We want the Government to be so close to the people 
in the matter of enforcing the law and asserting it in the true 
interest of the people that men can not consistently stand up 
and make violent criticism of it. We want the people to have 
such confidence in this Government that the public sentiment 
will not permit or grant any following to that kind of thing. 

On Friday night, July 18, 1913, in my home city, Seattle, 
Wash., a large number of the enlisted men of the United States 
Navy, together with United States soldiers from the forts, led 
a riotous and lawless outbreak against constituted authority, in 
disgrace of the uniform and the American flag, and owing to 
the fact that the inhabitants of the city, with thousands of vis- 
itors from all over the Northwest, werg engaged in a midsum- 
mer festival, which caused the streets of the city to be crowded 
and traffic of all kinds to be blocked, there was the greatest 
danger of bloodshed and loss of life and property from fire and 
incidental acts of lawlessness. It is asserted that if the police 
of the city had attempted to arrest the enlisted men or to stop 
the course of the mob led by them the inevitable result would 
have been bloodshed and the loss of lives, in which innocent 
bystanders would almost inevitably have fallen as victims. 

These acts of violence by the enlisted men are defended by 
some on the ground that they were seeking vengeance and repara- 
tion because of an alleged prior assault upon some two or three 
enlisted men by street speakers who advocated doctrines an- 
tagonistic to their ideas of law and order. It is persistently 
contended, however, that no such incident occurred, but to the 
contrary, that one or two enlisted men, intoxicated and out for 
that sort of a good time which intoxication brings on, attacked 
a woman speaker on the streets and their attack was met by 
blows which resulted in a street fight. 

As to the facts of this incident I am not fully informed. I 
do not know whether an enlisted man attacked the woman 
speaker, as is alleged by some, or whether a bystander struck 
the first blow by hitting the enlisted man, as is alleged by the 
men of the fleet. This is not the matter under consideration. 
In either case the incident was lawless and unfortunate. I in- 
sert in the Ryconb a published statement bearing upon these 
facts. The sailors of the American Navy are men of worthy 
motives, and there is splendid discipline ordinarily maintained 
among them. Large numbers of these men in uniform are to be 
found in the Young Men's Christian Associations, in the 
churches, and in the lodges and fraternal organizations of our 
coast cities. They are welcomed in places of amusements, and 
there is a disposition on the part of the public to give them that 
meed of praise and credit to which the uniform entitles them. 
As a resident of a navy-yard town, Bremerton, Wash., for about 
eight years, I gladly accord honor to the boys on the American 
ships and am glad to testify to their courage and fidelity. I have 
met them in every capacity, some as brothers in lodge rooms, 
and I have met others in official capacity as prosecutor for the 
violation of city ordinances. I have heard them testify in 
religious meetings and have seen them engaged laboriously in 
enterprises of the highest merit. But everyone knows that 
there are among them men who are easily incited to violence 
and who are more than liberal in their views of civic govern- 
ment and order. 

It is asserted that the crusade for vengeance which resulted in 
the destruction of property and in the promotion of lawlessness 
in the city of Seattle under the leadership of some of these men 
from the ships has been indorsed by officers of the Navy, and 
that their conduct was actually encouraged by some of their 
superiors. Without further evidence than I have now at my 
command I refuse to believe this statement, but I believed it to 
be my duty to call the attention of Congress to this case and let 
the country know that the lawlessness was not lawlessness of 
the citizens of my home city and State; that it was not the 
outburst of local anarchistic love of the red flag or hostility to 


constituted law on the part of my fellow citizens that brought 
on this disgrace, but that the lawless acts were committed by 
men from other States who were enlisted in the Government 
service and brought to the city of Seattle to participate in the 
merrymaking as guests of the city and representatives of one of 
the law-enforcing branches of our Government. In order to 
present the matter fairly and squarely I have offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 
Whereas it is widely reported in the ponite ress that certain enlisted 
men of the United States Navy did on Haer July 18, 1913, at 


Seattle, Wash., engage in a riot and in wanton destruction of private 
property: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested and directed to give to the House full details and particulars 
of the said occurrence, together with the names of all enlisted men who 
participated, and a full record of any and all Ne had to in- 
vestigate the said lawlessness and punish the go ity parties, 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, directed to furnish a detailed statement of the losses incurred, 
to the end that full reparation may be made to such persons as may 
be found to be entitled thereto. 

I have no consideration for any organization which tends to 
disregard the Stars and Stripes or, by lawless methods, to cor- 
rect any alleged inconsistency which may exist in the Govern- 
ment under which we live. But I do know enough about the 
people of Seattle and their regard for law and order to be able 
to say here on the floor of Congress that the regularly consti- 
tuted authorities in that city do not need rioting soldiers and 
sailors, or revolutionary I. W. W., or any other outsiders, to aid 
them in the performance of their duty. Respect for law is 
essential and anarchy is awful, but if anarchy and revolution 
must come I would rather it would come from the I. W. W., led 
on by some economic fallacy, than from uniformed officers of 
the Government. 

The I. W. W. syndicalist who looks forward to the general 
strike will find his vision befogged by a myth and a farce, and 
will some day be disillusioned. When they quit philosophy and 
dreams they may become as violent as the sailors were on this 
Friday night. When they do this—and the people, not itinerant 
sailors, will be the judges of the time—violence will be met with 
violence, for the people know how to protect themselves from 
irresponsible mob law and they will fight anarchy and open 
lawlessness with a will. It is a different matter, however, 
when it comes to fight the uniformed officers of the Government 
itself. Uniformed lawless rioters present a worse problem 
than the I. W. W. I notice in the reports the suggestion was 
made among the rioting sailors that they had better go after 
Mayor Cotterill next. This was a perfectly natural conclusion 
for men to make when started on a career of lawlessness. 

The rioters not only invaded the halls and buildings where the 
I. W. W.’s met and had their desks and belongings, but they 
tore into the Socialists’ halls, removed pianos, song books, and 
lodge paraphernalia and made a bonfire of it all. They then 
entered a Salvation Army meeting place and continued their 
lawlessness, tearing down the mottoes “ God is Loye” and “ God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son that 
whosoever believed in Him might not perish but have everlast- 
ing life.” The report is that when they learned that they were 
in the Salvation Army quarters that they desisted from further 
destruction in that place. But all history bears evidence that a 
mob, once inflamed, does not draw nice distinctions. 


NOT A FIGHT FOR THE FLAG BUT TO REGAIN LOST POWER, 


This is not a fight for or against the flag at all, but the big 
fact back of all these incidents is that the city of Seattle has 
only recently gone through a mighty upheaval, in which the 
people of the city, the churches, the brotherhoods, the men's 
clubs, the ciyic and reform organizations have cooperated with 
men of labor organizations and others who had economic as 
well as moral grievances against the old Judge Hanford-Secre- 
tary Ballinger régime. I mention these names because the 
Nation knows of them. It took a congressional investigation 
conducted by the Judiciary Committee of the House to elimi- 
nate the judge from his position of autocracy and power, and 
Mr. Ballinger resigned as Secretary of the Interior after investi- 
gation for reasons which it is unnecessary to state here. 


THE NATION KNOWS ONLY PART OF THE STORY, 


This fight which the Nation knows about is only incidental 
to the struggle on the part of progressive and courageous men 
and women of my State to drive from power men enthroned by 
special privilege. It was an awful struggle. Every form of 
vice conceivable in the ramifications of development of that 
splendid eity- the queen city of the Northwest and the gateway 
to Alaska, a seacoast city—united forces with organized privilege, 

Timber thieves, public-domain land sharks, white slavers, dive 
keepers, gamblers, smugglers, joined hands with the railroad 
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interests, the timber interests, the money lenders, the fisheries 
trust, the water-power syndicates, the coal operators. 

The Guggenheims wanted Alaska, the Weyerhaeusers wanted 
the forests, the syndicates wanted the waterfalls, the Jim Hills 
wanted the franchises and the mountain passes, and the Mor- 
gans wanted the securities. Shrewd lawyers and wily politi- 
cians adopted their usual tactics. 

Judges were corrupted, through privilege United States Sena- 
tors were bought and sold, patronage was controlled, pardons 
were peddled to the faithful in case of judicial accidents, which 
seldom happened, and crimes were condoned. Railroad attor- 
neys read proofs of and corrected supreme court decisions be- 
fore they were handed down. 

Injunctions were ever ready, and the man who offered to 
fight the gigantic organization was confronted with ruin, finan- 
cial and social, and maybe had to get out of the country or go 
to jail. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman cite an instance in which 
a United States Senator was bought? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will not mention any names, but if the gentle- 
man does not know that Senatorships have been bought and 
sold in this country, he is not well informed. I do remember 
where the Senator from Illinois, Mr. Lorimer, was expelled for 
that very kind of thing. 

Mr. EVANS. The gentleman did not say “United States 
Senatorships,” but “ United States Senators.” 

Mr. BRYAN. When a Senatorship is purchased and a man 
takes the office, what is the difference? 

It was against this kind of an organization that the present 
mayor of Seattle fought both in and out of te Democratic 
Party. There were many other men of courageous and progres- 
sive bearing who fought valiantly, holding the fort for justice 
and righteousness in the name of the people against the awful 
odds that were presented. Throughout all these struggles under 
the black flag of piracy, the privileged crew rallied around the 
Seattle Times, whose editor, fresh from Minneapolis, combined 
in himself the characteristics that made him close both to the 
lowest of the lawbreakers and to those who always seek the 
aid of the vicious, but pretend to keep aloof. 

DIRECT PRIMARY AND EQUAL SUFFIAGE OPENS THE WAY. 


There were triumphs and defeats until a great struggle came 
on for the United States Senatorship between the reactionaries 
on the one side and the people on the other. It was an awful 
struggle. The people turned to the direct primary as an open- 
ing wedge. Sentiment was created for such a law, and while 
the old gang, like booty highwaymen, fought among themselves 
for the senatorial toga of Senator Ankeny, the Walla Walla 
banker, which he had paid for once and was ready to pay for 
again, the enactment of a fairly good direct primary law was 
forced. 

Following up the primary election victory before the old 
gang had really formed themselves under the new order, the 
Progressives broke through a weak spot in the enemy’s center 
and passed a legislative act submitting a constitutional amend- 
ment for equal suffrage. While the forces of reaction and de- 
struction were being marshaled to defeat the suffrage amend- 
ment, the Progressives organized for a new attack, a charge 
all along the line for the election of a real United States Sena- 
tor, instead of a figurehead of privilege. The people’s candidate 
was Mites POINDEXTER, then a Member of Congress. The coun- 
try newspapers rose in their strength against the big dailies of 
the Blethen-Wilson-Perkins news syndicate in western Washing- 
ton. The people rallied everywhere, the grange, the labor or- 
ganizations, the Progressive clubs. Well, the fight was so deter- 
mined that they forgot the suffrage amendment, and it carried 
with a big vote, while Mines POINDEXTER swept the State and 
was elected to the United States Senate. [Applause.]} 

THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 


Then came reenforcements. The women raised the Stars and 
Stripes and then the flag meant something. Not now the 
“refuge of scoundrels,” but a sword in the hands of the faithful. 
Seattle had been a stronghold of corruption. The black flag 
of piracy was honored above every sentiment of justice and 
righteousness. The gamblers wagered the gold of Alaska in 
dens of iniquity; the men that go down to the sea and the 
loggers that come in from the camps found a restricted dis- 
trict of crime and criminals, where they were further de- 
praved and permitted to lounge until their money was gone; 
the pirates of privilege were collecting a tremendous toll 
from fallen womeu and the devotees of the traffic: saloons were 
unrestrained and their income was all sufficient for their itch- 
ing palms; rent from crib houses to the associates and friends 


of the higher-ups amounted to a fortune each month; the city 
council was handing out franchises on petition of certain in- 
right lawyers who were paid the fees; the corporations were 
reaping a glorious harvest; the rich were getting richer and the 
poor were getting poorer. With the black flag of piracy at the 
head of their column these forces were making a clean sweep 
in the city of Seattle. They were triumphing over equal op- 
8 They knew no principle of the square deal, no law 
of love. 

“IF THE WORLD WAS LOST THROUGH WOMAN SHE ALONE CAN SAVE IT.” 


Like Christian crusaders, with the zeal of the followers of 
Peter the Hermit, the women came into the fight as reenforce- 
ments for the Progressives. They showed the men what real 
patriotism means, they demonstrated the fact that there is no 
sincere love of the things for which the American flag stands 
without integrity of purpose; that true patriotism springs from 
the heart, that humanity and brotherly love is the source of the 
only patriotism. They loved Seattle for the human beings who 
lived there; they were ready to sacrifice time and comfort to 
establish a better moral code; they hated saloons and the deni- 
zens of the restricted district, because these agencies all tended 
to make the people miserable, and to rob their city of its 
splendid mission. A poetic sentiment, a vision of hope, of 
a destiny unknown“ nerved them on. 


Queen of the West! Fair city of our hope! 
ated like Rome, upon her seven hills, 
pithy Fars cane e about, 
nd a ee e sea. st-swathed at dawn; 

Banded with jewels, like the sky, at night. 
The soft Pacific wave that laps thy feet 
Urges thy freighted ships to distant shores, 
Bringing the treasures of the East again. 
Here is thy throne of beauty; here we see 
The last great monument that man has set 
To mark his slow and painful westward way. 
Mother of giants yet to be, all hail! 
Pulsing with joyous life in all thy veins, 
Rich, warm, and young! 

“ How beautiful thou art! 
Stretching thine arms to greet the Orient; 
Gazing with eyes of mystery, to pierce 
The far sea spaces; dreaming, motherlike ; 
The boundaries of thy power still unset, 
The wonder of thy destiny unknown.” 


BY THE WOMAN VOTE THE GANG MAYOR WAS RECALLED. 


The gang mayor was recalled and defeated by George Dilling, 
and a new régime was instituted. Later the present mayor, 
George F. Cotterill, was elected. The incidents of his adminis- 
tration up to the recent disturbance by the enlisted men are 
fully set forth in a comprehensive and absolutely fair statement 
of the mayor, published in the Seattle Sun of July 21. This 
statement I shall place in the Recorp as a part of these remarks. 

Mayor Cotterill is a progressive Democrat in politics. He is 
the head of the International Order of Good Templars. He is 
a civil engineer of recognized ability in the Northwest. Six 
years ago he was elected to the State senate in a very largely 
Republican district, he running as a Democrat. He was 
elected mayor on a nonpartisan ticket. He is a Christian gen- 
tleman, chivalrous, and faithful to duty. He is thoroughly 
informed on leading topics, and is known and admitted to be 
one of the first men in the Northwest, both in ability and 
intelligence. 

It is to this man that Alden J. Blethen referred when he used 
and caused to be published all over the United States in an 
Associated Press dispatch, to the disgrace of the city in which 
I live, the following language: “ Advocate of anarchy, the leader 
of a red-flag gang, and a loathsome louse.” 

CONGRESSMEN GRAHAM AND M’COY CAN TELL OF THE BLETHEN CHARACTER. 

I call special attention to the fact that a congressional com- 
mittee from this House went to Seattle and investigated Judge 
Hanford. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McCoy] were members of 
that committee. If any Member of this House desires to verify 
the diabolical act of Editor Blethen, of the Times, referred to 
by the mayor in his statement published as part of these 
remarks, as an incident to show the character of the man—I 
refer to the photograph episode—let him go to Congressman 
GRAHAM, who has in his possession a description of the low, 
vulgar pictures of a naked human base to which this corrupt 
advertiser, at the expense of the flag and of order, this “ pa- 
triot” who foams and froths about socialism, caused the head 
of Dr. M. A. Matthews, the moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in America, to be affixed so as to form a new composite 
portrait—Dr. Matthews, a man of piety, courage, and civic 
faithfulness. who was at the time urging a grand jury which 
later enused Blethen-supported dives to be put ont of business 
and a Blethen chum, Chief of Police Wappenstein, to be put in 
the State penitentiary, where he is now serving his term. The 
dirty, filthy picture manufactured by this “patriot” exhibits 
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an awful crime against nature. I can not here give even a sug- 
gestion of the filthy details. 

Is it any wonder that a man who could invent such a scheme 
to discredit a zealous and faithful pastor of national renown, 
engaged in a splendid work of reform, would consider a man 
like Mayor Cotterill “loathsome”? j 

Seattle's mayor correctly sets forth the trouble with this low. 
vulgar charlatan. It is not the red flag of the socialist he 
abhors; it is the white flag of the pure and innocent that goads 
him. It is not the danger of anarchy that wrings his heart; it 
is the absence from the city of objects for his lascivious camera 
that makes him mourn. It is not a fear that honest business 
will be injured by this new régime of righteousness and law 
enforcement that makes him plead for a wide-open town; it 
is his lessened income from illegitimate sources—blood money— 
and his own realization that certain retribution will fall upon 
him and his house unless he can force a change of administra- 
tion and a return to the day of control by the vicious, the 
gamblers, and the corruptionists that makes him rave and 
wring his hands in anguish. 

OUR OWN COLLEAGUES ARE EYEWITNESSES. 

My colleagues, you know Congressman GRAHAM, of Illinois, 
and Congressman McCoy, of New Jersey. They sit with us here 
as colleagues, and they have the profound respect of everyone. 
They went to Seattle on a public mission. They are not par- 
tisan. Ask them about this man Alden J. Blethen, who has 
thus brought all this world-wide criticism upon my home city. 
See what they have to say about him and his filthy newspaper, 
and then consider, if you will, the brazen nature of a man who 
will thus by falsehood and cunning attempt to incite irre- 
sponsible sailors and marines to sack and despoil a happy and 
prosperous city—a Nero who would dance while the city of 
Seattle, on its hills, its peaceful lakes, and salten shores, is 
thrown into disorder and danger of bloodshed and riot. 

I love the Puget Sound country and the city of Seattle, with 
its splendid spirit of virility and progress. Secretary Seward 
visited the little village in 1869, and in Harper's Magazine for 
September, 1870, Mrs. A. A. Denny, that sweet, gentle, and 
courageous character, who is known as the mother of Seattle, 
tells how Secretary Seward was amazed when he observed 
Puget Sound, the Mediterranean of the Pacific.” 

The winter— 
the author continues— 


is as mild as an eastern spring. Snow seldom visits, and never lies 
long on the ground. The rosebud may_be plucked in the open air at 
Christmas and geraniums gathered on New Year's Day. A singularly 
healthful and delightful climate. No sweltering heats of summer cause 
8 nights. No savage winter frosts cramp and pinch the feeble 
rames. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BRYAN. The Seattle Daily Sun publishes the following 
statement by the mayor: 

CITY EXECUTIVE TO-DAY FLAYS EDITOR WHO INSTIGATED RIOT—PREPARES 
PUBLIC STATEMENT, GOING INTO CAUSES OF POTLATCH WEEK TROUBLE— 
TELLS OF BLETHEN’S PROMISE TO BE GOOD AND DISREGARD OF PROMISE— 
SAYS RED FLAG HAS WAVED ONLY IN COLUMNS OF TIMES. 


[By George F. Cotterill, mayor.] 
A PUBLIC STATEMENT. 


Now that the riot emergency has been safely passed, a plain state- 
ment to the ple of Seattle is opportune. 

First, permit me to express my devout thankfulness that a situation 
of such acute danger under stress conditions fraught with great possi- 
bilities of injury to life and property has been worked out without loss 
of life or serious personal injury. o the chief of police and the officers 
and men under his command, both from the police force and the re- 
Serves drawn from the fire department, a debt of public gratitude is 
due for faithful, tactful service, pees under great difficulties and 
largely on extra time beyond their hours of regular work and compen- 
sation. The cooperation of the naval and military officers in supplyin 
adequate safeguards to protect against * recurrence of riotous an 
destructive actions is gratefully acknowledged. To the Tilikums, the 
“ white-suit ah, apt who rendered special volunteer service in con- 
junction with the police in the checking and suppression of rowdyism 
along parade routes and in crowded thoroughfares, this public acknowl- 
edgment is made. By all these and other agencies, combined with the 
abounding good nature and patient self-control of the truly patriotie 
masses of our people, the closing day of which began in doubt and 
danger, ended in safety, pleasure, and satisfaction, despite all contrary 
efforts of those interested in fomenting discord and neiting riot for 
selfish and political purposes. e 

TRIED TO PRESERVE ORDER. 

I simply endeavored to do my duty in the preservation of public 
peace and order, the protection of life and property from the influences 
which were threatening them. In the same spirit with which during 
the days preceding the potiatch I had given personal attention in co- 


operation with varlous city officers to be certain that the grandstands, 


bridges, wharves, gangways, railways, platforms, and other places where 
carnival crowds would congregate should be abundantly safeguarded 
against the possibility of any such disaster as that recently occurrin 
at Long Beach, so when the demonstration of riot danger came wit 
continuing threats on Friday night, it was my plain duty to use the 
emergency means with which the charter authorizes the mayor to apply 
the police powers for public protection at critical times, 
WHY PEOPLE ELECTED ME. 

In the face of the characteristic and expected storm of abuse and 
falschood from that most evil and dangerous influence in Seattle—the 
Seattle Daily Times—a calm and deliberate review statement is timely. 

I was elected mayor of Seattle in March, 1912, after a bitter cam- 
paign made upon the distinctly moral issue of a clean city, enforcing 
the law requiring a suppressive, nonrecognition attitude against com- 
mercialized vice. This campaign and election verdict was in continu- 
ance and con ation of that rendered by the people In February, 1911, 
when Mayor Dilling was chosen by recall of Mayor Gill and a law- 
enforcement policy against vice thereby directly ordered by the voters. 
My previous public service and lifetime advocacy of this and other 
moral reforms were well known and always plain x stated. When the 
people elected me in March, 1912, again defeating Mr. Gill, whose oppo- 
site opinions, record, and policy upon the pending moral questions were 
equally well known and clearly stated, the majority thereby again indi- 
cated its clear demand for law enforcement and a clean city. Through 
16 months I have endeavored to be true to that trust. 


APOLOGIST FOR VICE. 


The same campaign and election also distinctly involved certain pro- 
ressive, economic issues in advancement and defense of the peovie's 
nterests against franchise abuses and other forms of plundering the 
public for corporation special privilege and private gain at public ex- 
pense. The protection of our public-owned utilities, the increasing of 
their facilities for public service, the lowering of their rates as re- 
ducing cost conditions permit, and the extension of the just and eco- 
nomic principle of public ownership to other forms of pris utilities 
as opportunity can be found upon a safe financial basis, supplanting 
private-monopoly tribute with public service at cost and leaving the 
profits in the people's pockets. 

Through several campaigns involving these moral and economic 
reform questions the Seattle Daily Times has stood and to-day stands 
as the newspaper advocate and eye for vice and vicious interests, 
for crime and criminals, for public plunder, and for various forms of 
personal and private monopoly, grafters, legalized and otherwise, who 
profit from public plunder. 

From the time of my election this paper, dominated by its editor 
in chief, Alden J, Biethen, determined upon and has continuously pur- 
sued a policy intended to discredit and destroy my influence and efforts 
to do my duty along the lines for which the people elected me. It 
has stopped at no slander, falsehood, misrepresentation, plot. or con- 
spiracy in its efforts to accomplish its vicious purpose, It furnished 
the publicity breath of life for an election contest which miserably col- 
lapsed and for the vice syndicate attempt at recall, which dragged 
through six months of stimulated existence until finally and officially 
exposed as a fiasco of fraud and forgeries worthy of its source. 

TIMES PROMISED TO BE GOOD, 


At the beginning of my term there was an ostentatious declaration 
that the Times, despite its previous career of vice-interest champion- 
pup, with its accompanying grand jury indictments of Alden J. Blethen 
and associates for participation in unlawful and vicious practices and 
proñts, would accept the twice-given verdict of the people and cooperate 
with the new administration for united civic advance under clean city 
conditions. Ci gre donbts, I accepted that assurance as person- 
ally and publicly given shortly after 2 election. The almost imme- 
diate violation of that pledged cooperation was a 8 but 
not a surprise. I was informed by a mutual friend that this la was 
probably due to the absence of Alden J. Blethen from the city and 
urged to prenent the entire situation to him immediately upon his return 
in earl ay. I did so, spending two or three bours in consultation 
with him. The e al points of the campaign of misrepresentation 
and falsehood which had been launched during his absence were pre- 
sented and an investigation and remedy promised. A few days later 
I received a letter from Alden J. Blethen ratifying the policy of his 
subordinates. Since then all hope of reform or fairness in that quarter 
has been abandoned by me. 


THOSE OBSCENE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


In the light of the despicable tactics which have been su 
employed, an incident of that consultation of May, 1912, will demon- 
strate the desperate resourcefulness of the dominating personal factor 
whose enmity I have deservedly earned. At that time Alden J. Blethen 
was bitter in his denunciation of Dr. Matthews, Prosecuting Attorney 
Murphy, and others connected with the grand jury which had indicted 
him. With singular boldness he forced ire my attention two dis- 
graceful photographs bearing the heads of the two gentlemen above 
named upon human figures in indescribably loathsome relations. Ile 
Alden J. Blethen—explained in detail how and why he had concelved 
the idea of these vile photographs, secured foundation pictures by 
searching out some indecencies from a Paris collection, engaged one 
of our best Seattle artists to combine them with perfect photographic 
skill with the heads and faces of Dr. Matthews and of Prosecuting 
Attorney Murphy. The name of . and the price he 
paid him for the making of these faked exhibitions of degeneracy was 

art of the Blethen recital. The memory of that disgusting and crim- 
nal conception has been a constant reminder of public danger from a 
source capable of conjuring and perpetrating such an infamy. 

“ Patriotism is the last refuge of scoundrels.” 


FLAG FOR ADVERTISING, 


The Seattle Daily Times seized the American flag for advertising 
purposes, and daily desecrates the flag and denies or degrades the prin- 
ciples for which it stands. 2 

Its specialty for 16 months has been a “red-flag campaign” for 
political effect in the desired destruction of Mayor Cotterill for th 
restoration of “ wide-open” vice conditions and the unchecked rule o 
private monopoly corporations. The Times’ misrepresentations have 
gone unanswe by me and largely unchallenged by anyone. Denial 
of Times’ falsehoods is waste energy, for the reason underlying the dis- 
missal of the latest Blethen indictment, viz, that the Times can not be 
guilty of libel because it is not necessary that its articles should be 
true. The people do not expect the truth from the Times. 

What are the facts about this red-flag agitation,” “ anarchist street 
speakers,” etc.? 
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LAW, NOT “ POLICY.” 

From the time I became mayor of the city of Seattle I have directed 
constantly that in the malong of arrests without warrant no person 
shall be thus arrested unless the officer making the arrest has infor- 
mation of his own kn: or eee from some other Lee upon 

rge for the violation of some er ordi- 


Stam 1 by the police ju 

The police department of this city is under orders to enforce the 
——— Washington and the ordinances of Seattle—not any “mayor's 
po cy.” 


ATTACKS ON FLAG PROHIBITED, 
Free speech has been and shall S maintained in Seattle, mo ge only 
— laws and ordinances dealing with the abuse of it. The test of free 
is not my belief in or agreement with what the speaker says. 
1 is popular in certain = to decry the soap-box orater,” and 
p: 


other choice epithets applied to street s king. is no law or 
ordinance prohibiting street speaking. any street speaker un- 
scenic mage Apa ac tructs traffic, or uses 3 obscene, threatening, trea- 
sonable, flag-der! „or riot-inciting langu 


ne free e on the street or 
- elsewhere, that speaker is not only abusing $ aprec but is peanae 
some specific State law or city ordin: eat nning o 
term as mayor it has been my constant ona yrs oe eh as 
lice officers, through the chief, that any such abuse heard or 8 
by any officer, or brought to his attention by any r or 
le to furnish evidence, shall be ty dealt with by arrest for the 
specific offense. When complaint 4 brought to my attention of 
any such offense I have invariabty called upon 2 complainant 
reseention might 


gapport his charge with evidence, that an arrest and 
low. On occasion, when the Seattie Times has printed quoted trea- 
sonable statements alleged to have been made by some er, I have 


demanded from the reporter or editor hare ae support by evi- 
aanbe a 5 in the particular ease re to have 
heard. ch request has been refu 

ONLY ASKS EVIDENCES. 

I ean not lawfully, nor will I arbitrarily, attempt to suppress or cur- 
tall free speech anywhere on s pag enemys ai Bee! A Times’ lies, 
even — ig their 2 — out answer may deceive a few people 
into bel There may have been some abuse of free s ag as 
the Seattle „Times almost daily abuses the porte age principle ofa 

tree ” but no has done so or can do so by authority or 
encouragement from the mayor of this city. Let me say publicly, what 

ogg times since becoming mayor, — if any person 

‘the street or elsewhere, e mong language or utter- 
ance, have ee 8 
“nearest oft 0 
pln the Socomary 


. wil 
their notice 


I may 
with 1 


Free 8 shall be protected in Seattle to the Umit of my power as 
mayor, and its abuse ished to the extent official eae and 
adequate proof of law violation can be brought to bear upon i 


NO RED FLAGS DISPLAYED. 


fiag has not been used in any processi on or at any st. m to 
my knowledge in Seattle since y 1, 1912. The banner then in 
the Socialist celebration was carried contrary to my warning 


and 
counsel, but was accompanied by an American flag at the head of the 
pro on. This arrangement was exactly in accordance with the 
request of a large committee representing all the local patriotic 
organizations. 

PEACE PRESERVED. 

During the 15 months following that 
has been in the Seattle Times’ riot-inctting articles” It may 
be t within their halls or headquarters, as have their 
3 the Socialists or Industrial Workers may have a banner of 
that color on — walls. have had no occasion to enter sa attend 
ir d have no detail knowledge on that point. I do know 
ted incident of 
ists or Indus- 


recession the only red-flag 


despite the constant m 

arr tt throughout 
y attitu a. f e 

counsel 

secured 


has been one of constant warning and 
3 red-flag , and have 
— without official tyranny. 

“ CAREFULLY PREPARED BOMB.” 
Such has been my attitude, record, and results along these lines of 


Times — yeei 33 So long as I felt able to preserve the public 
ess, 


— Ste r s no attention to its ulterior but transparent 

Isehi r constantly seeking to incite riots, it was as im- 

potent as it was Its “wolf, wolf,” is an old sto 55 
y threw 


citizens. On Friaay, July 18, however, the Times delibera 
carefully mb into the Potlatch situation powder mill. aa 
ordinary drunken-sailor street fight, occasioned by an attack 
harmless woman speaker, was quickly and thoro handled the 
police without serious injury to anyone, It was dell liberately 


a ane Times into an o ee. attack by the Industrial Workers upon 
Ipless soldiers and sai This report was shrewdly Seeger with 
similarly distorted and exaggerated reference to the 
tary of the Navy Daniels at the Rainier Club banquet. The oa. and 
— —.— . — of the dope igre 2e incite Log riotous pers which 
ow: evening, w lestruction roperty and danger 
to human life attending it. >; 

The climax day of the Potlatch was at hand and I applied every 
power at command to preserve the peace and prevent renewed rioting 
and threats to life oe od poe OR I will not comment upon the demon- 
stration that a ting new: om oar is superior to the emergency 
spa — Shots powers pla by its charter in the mayor as the 

ay * „ peace officer for 295,000 people. Let the 
solve 


12555 FOUR HOURS’ SLEEP, 


ay from service of any pa 
indicated or suggested a 358 5 
court regardless of my opinion 9 It. e talk 
“bench warrants” or arrests . until I rea 
it (in the Times) the next day. 
advice of the corporation counsel oe 
Aes — — E igot iy was my ri 
of Judge Humphries, and a request 
evidence of the ehon of an 


order of any 
er threat of 
constantly sought and foll 24 485 

S ollow. e 

zit and adviser in public daty. 
and na Baty. YS the a room 


the court in refu. 
took occasion to spend half an hour or more in what the 


Times calls a “lecture.” To just the extent of the time consumed 
in my res l attention to that lecture“ of Judge Humphries the 
ublication of the Times was delayed beyond what would otherwise 


ve 3 I simply awaited the conclusion of the lecture,“ which 
included his ruling, to get =s order to the police at the Times Buildin 
to release the 3 t would —— certainly have been contem 
of court for = chief of 
led the 


ä us. Perha 
n the — A needed the Beattie ‘Times, 
REGARDING RECALL. 


I have no apology to make for being British born nor that 8 bg’ 
had the good judgment to choose America as our home w 

years old, and thereby to endow me with the prv e of an Fm tle 
education, environment, and citizenshtp, with a tism that means 
service and not advertising. I love the flag yd tits rinciples, not for 
opportunity to plunder behind its folds. The Sea ttle Times may organ- 
ize a new Vice-syndicate attempt at my recall as — =. t chooses, and 


not a single technical objection will be la = in its p 
I have lived 29 years of open life in ttle from a: and Alden 
J. Blethen is welcome to as the spots upon it, and if not, to manu- 


facture more fake photographs. 
Let the heathen: rage and the people oaos a vain thing.” 
utri 


If I can be blown down by a p blast from the Seattle Times, I 
have no xight or desire to publicly serve in a community which * 
— bd one pe thy iy — Ase nbc: vice and plunder to gov- 
o | enmen by th elir 


jaar > oo: slime, and t dee — but so long as I am 
mayor of Seattle I will use eve: y command to fulfil! the 
publie trust imposed u — me e in pebalt « of ‘all the people and for their 


public service and safi 
Gro. F. COTTERILL, Mayor. 


The Seattle Daily Sun contains the following editorial: 
CAUSE OF FRIDAY’S RIOT, 


Now that the smoke has cleared away 5 and a calm and dispassionate 
ent can be given of the causes leading up to the dangerous riot of 
ast Friday night, the fact stands grimly out pe upt but for the incendiar 
articles printed in the Seattle Times there would have been no riot an 
the fair name of the city would not have been besmirched. 
aai matters not how the fighting between a handful of I. ni W.'s and 
uad of sailors began. 
e Times exploited the affair and aroused a 
It took a most reckless course, jeopardizing She th lives and property of 
ns people. oen Seattle. 
anne great N fortune the crisis passed without a bloody battle in tho 
e 9 of incendiary torches. 
have mob law instead of legally constituted laws, with 
e Times justifiable. 


order and pey then only was the course of 


But the Sun does not belleve poas the FE ae en of the people of this 
ay vant mob * no mause y may disapprove of the 
views o 


When the Times Jeids a mob it becomes itself an W. W. to all in- 
tents and purpo enco! ary a lawlessness and the destruction of 
property, gunt as “the I. W. 


p truth of = 3 matter is that the Times was again be- 
fouling the fag Dy ua it for cheap advertising purposes, ' 
The d. frothing outfit which that newspaper have no more real 
patriotism than the average law-abiding citizen Pp meres and probably 
not half so mu but it has been one of the old dodges o e sheet to 
howl day af y about its marvelous loyal to Old Glor and to, 

t pi V on bi s and o 
ts front trenuous effort to make the lic believe 


ths in case the 


Poids to somebody 

n G. B. . Blethen's up- 
ake capital ont of the incident by 
to destroy the paper be- 


page, in a 
eve in the establishment would die martyrs’ 
fla; ya attacked. 
the Times burned out a few ontas. 

ing EA stub in the waste pa 
— Times sought to make 
alleging that red-handed F 
cause of its ag to oan ia 

And when i 

with a number of un 

bombs in the “air ani 
patriotism. 


The whole business caused ridicule from one end of town to the 


The Barthes forbids the use of the American flag for 3 pur- 
the Blethens use it freely m every e occasion 
isthe inmane arrogance „ 
to discredit it than all things combined. 


t the Times si 
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The San Francisco Call says editorially of the disturbance in 


Seattle: 

There is one dangerous result that may follow from the Seattle riot. 
It was created by uniformed men, who are . to be guardians 
of the peace and preservers of liberty. If soldiers and sailors take to 
rioting against civilians, no matter what the political views of the 
latter may be, it can hardly be expected that the lawless tendencies 
of the soap-box orators will be restrained; but, on the contrary, that 
tea by the advocates of order will lead to rioting by the forces of 

sorder. 

Mayor Cotterill, a Democrat and social uplifter, against whose ad- 
ministration, because he has made Seattle what is called a closed town, 
there has been much agitation by the agents of corruption and their 
supporters, seems to have acted with firmness and promptness in his 
attempt to suppress any further rioting For their own good name and 
that of the coast the citizens of Seattle should support him unitedly 
until peace is restored. 

The following is taken from the Seattle Daily Sun concerning 
the first altercation, alleged to have been the cause of the 
trouble. 

Sworn affidavits of perons who saw or took part in Thursday 
night's fight and official reports of Army officers all go to show the 
truth of the following account. 

REAL NAME BORHMKB. 

Wallace's real name is Boehmke. He is a sergeant at Fort Worden. 
He was injured in a street fight Thursday night, when he and two 
companions insulted a woman's rights speaker at Washington Street. 

She was Mrs. Annie Miller, who is not a member of the I. W. W., 
and who made absolutely no reference to the red flag in her remarks, 
When Boehmke was taken to the police station with two companions 
he gave the name “ Wallace.” His companions gave their true names 
of Sergt. Frank Santerre and Pyt. Patrick Coyle. 

All three were suffering with merely slight bruises and injuries, and 
were discharged from the clty hospital in two hours. None of them 
was even near death, officers at the fort say. 

FALSE IN NEARLY ALL DETAILS, 

Accounts of this fight, which are being gathered by means of afi- 
davits, say that the Times’ account of this, which is combined with a 
perverted account of Secretary Daniels’s nin at the Rainier Club, 
was false in almost every detail. In the Times story it was made to 
appear that the soldiers were set upon by members of the I. 5 A 
as a result of thelr resenting slurring remarks against the uniform. 
Facts, pa garnera in affidavits from spectators, show : 

That Mrs. Annie Miller, a street speaker, hired a stand and placed 
it at Washington Street, near Occidental, At the beginning of her 
talk a large sailor told her she had better “shut up,” as, bg a 
woman, she had always been a slave. Mrs. Miller paid no attention 
to him, and he disappeared, 

About 15 minutes later he returned with other companions. They 
were all in various stages of intoxication, from “ half shot” to “ para- 
lyzed.” They began an attempt to break up the meeting by jeering. 
Mrs. Miller replied by advising them to be gentlemen and to respect 
her rights. They were persistent, profane, and obscene, and the meet- 
ing was closed. Uniformed men then took positions on the stool and 
conducted a mock meeting, At one time three of them tried to 
stand on it, 

WAS ABOUT TO STRIKE WOMAN, 

The crowd laughed at this, taking it as a drunken prank. Mrs. 
Miller, after a few minutes, attempted to get her stand back, to return 
it to the person from whom she rented it. The men in uniforms 
would not give it up. Several men then tried to get the stool, and 
Mrs. Miller tried again. 

The large sailor who had first called her a slave and advised her 
to “shut up” raised his fist to strike her. A large, well-dressed man, 
with a diamond ring, who bore no resemblance to the typical I. W. W., 
then broke in. 

“You would strike a woman!“ he shouted, and struck the sailor 
with his fist a number of times. Mrs. Miller was then 3 by one 
of the men, but escaped from the crowd through the aid of spectators. 
The fight started as she was being carried out. This developed into 
a general mélée, which was stopped only by the arrival of the police, 
who rescued the men in uniforms and took them to the city hospital, 
bf ated they were treated. It was there that Boechmke gave the name 

Vallace.“ 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Kansas to use his two minutes, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Kansas yielded his two 
minutes to me. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did, but I would like to have them back. 

Mr. MANN. I yield back the two minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I then yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HULINGS]. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to this debate, 
going on as it has for five or six hours, with a great deal of 
interest, and I have been very much interested during the fili- 
buster for the past week or two to know what would become of 
this matter. If there is anything in the question at all that is 
of interest to the people it is the question whether justice goes 
unbeught in this country, whether some interests can go to the 
Department of Justice and get advantages or privileges that are 
denied to people generally. It seems to me that this discussion, 
side-stepping an issue of great importance, has degenerated into 
a mere scrap between the two old parties. The Republican 
Party makes charges against the Democratic administration, 
and the answer to those charges are countercharges and recrim- 
inations on the part of the Democrats. The Republicans in all 
this debate practically say, “See what your Attorney General 
has done“; the Democrats say, “ Well, see what your Attorney 


General has done”; all of which goes to show the people that 
perhaps there is more than mere suspicion behind the charges 
that there are privileges enjoyed by some that are not enjoyed 
by others. As I have heard these recriminations and scrappings 
and maneuvers for political advantage go on day after day, I 
am reminded of the case of the Kilkenny cats. You will remem- 
ber how the doggerel goes: 

There was once two cats in Kilkenny, 

And each thought there was one cat too many; 

And they Tongni and they bit, and they squalled and they spit, 

Until prisently ‘stead of two cats in Kilkenny 

Be gorra th’ wasn't any. 

And these two old parties are proving by their recriminations 
and scrappings and maneuvers for political advantage that 
there is one law for the strong and another law for the weak; 
that “privilege” exists, while the thinking people of the coun- 
try will conclude, “a plague upon both your houses.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be recognized for one 
minute. If I had a little more time, I would criticize the action 
of the Attorney General in reference to these cases, and possibly 
the action of the President of the United States. There are, 
however, some things that these gentlemen have done that we 
do not wish to criticize and in which we all agree. I want 
now to congratulate the President of the United States and his 
Attorney General upon an act which has been recently per- 
formed by the President, undoubtedly with the approval and 
possibly on the advice of the Attorney General, and also to con- 
gratulate this House on the nomination and confirmation of 
one of its ablest and truest Members as Solicitor General of 
the United States. JohN WILLIAM Davis, we all take off our 
hats to you. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a pleasant 
diversion. I desire to depart from the resolution under discus- 
sion long enough to concur in the handsome tribute so desery- 
edly paid to my associate on the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Mr. Davis of West Virginia. I want to thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for his thoughtfulness in bringing this particular 
matter to the attention of the House and for the graceful way 
in which he has referred to our most worthy colleague. I de- 
sire to say here that Joun WILLIAM Davis is not only a lawyer 
of great acquired ability, but he is a natural lawyer. I some- 
times think that it takes the hand of God Almighty to help 
make a great lawyer, because in some sgrt of way a man’s brain 
must be so constructed in the beginning that he have the power 
of analysis, a natural analytical mind, so that by the develop- 
ment, through study and industry, of his powers he may be- 
come truly a great lawyer. No man without the power of 
analysis can become a great lawyer. 

I am indeed gratified that the President of the United States 
and the Attorney General have seen fit to choose our distin- 
guished colleague for this high position, and I am also gratified 
that the distinguished leader of the minority, as do all of us, 
concurs in the proposition that this honor has been most 
worthily bestowed. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. FrrzHenry]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if it should develop that there be 
no quorum present in the House and the House should adjourn, 
would this debate go over until next Friday under the order of 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. The debate on this matter would be in 
order right after the reading of the Journal and the routine 
business upon Friday. 

Mr. MANN. I understood that the gentleman from Alabama 
desired to make a few remarks, and he requested me, if I 
should feel disposed to make a point of order of no quorum, to 
permit him to make a few suggestions. I feel disposed to male 
the point of no quorum, because I think the gentleman from 
Alabama ought to have an opportunity to address the House 
when the House is fresh. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] I have to 
say that I presumed the gentleman would insist this afternoon, 
as he has insisted heretofore, upon a roll call, and perhaps also 
the question would be raised either directly or indirectly, either 
in that way or otherwise, of the absence of a quorum. It is now 
within six minutes of the hour of 5. I have no desire to 
burden the House with any lengthy remarks of mine this after- 
noon. My friend Mr. FirzHenry, of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, desires 10 minutes, and preferably he would rather 
deliver his speech at the next sitting of the House. For myself, 
it is immaterial. I am ready now or will be ready then, but I 
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think I owe it to the House to accede to the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Illinois after I have made a brief state- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, this unfounded and unjustiflable attack being 
made upon the Attorney General is only a part of the attack 
made upon him in different parts of the country, and I charge 
here that that attack is made in behalf of special interests who 
wish to destroy this able, fearless, and conscientious head of the 
Department of Justice. 

Of course, the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] is one 
of the innocent instruments of special interests, for instance, 
like the Tobacco Trust and illegal railroad combinations, who 
are trying to destroy a great and a faithful officer. And as illus- 
trative of this effort and of this well-systematized purpose to 
destroy this faithful official, I call the attention of the House 
and the country to this untruthful and unjustifiable utterance 

*that I find printed in one of the morning papers under the date 
line of New York, July 29, saying: 

Reports from the Department of Justice indicate that under the 
interpretation placed on the Mann White Slave Act by Attorney Gen- 
eral McReyno!l the Caminetti-Diggs white-slave cases in California 
sag not be brought to prosecution, 

t is understood that the Attorney General has issued directions to 
all the United States attorneys that no prosecutions be brought under 

Mann Act except those in which the defendant is shown to be shar- 
ing in the profits of the white-slave traffic. 

I hold in my hand a copy of an authorized statement made by 
this high official of our Government. Under a sense of official 
responsibility, and in the presence of the American people, and in 
refutation of the unfounded charge, this statement is made by 
the Attorney General, and it will be found in the press, if not 
this afternoon, to-morrow morning. I have been this moment 
told that it has already been printed in one of the afternoon 
pepers of this city. This is the statement made by the Attorney 

eneral: 


The following statement was given out to-day at the Department of 
Justice in reference to the article in a local morning paper, purporting 
to be a quotation from a New York paper, to the efect that, under an 
interpretation placed by the Attorney General upon the white-slave 
traffie act, the -Caminetti cases In California may not be brought 
issued to United States 
attorneys confining the enforcement of the act to cases in which the 


upon the white-slave traffic act which will interfere e ee 
al, and 


ment of the act the general 
administration has been adhe’ 

[Applause.] 

And there is nothing in the Diggs-Caminetti cases that shows 
any departure from the course pursued by the Department of 
Justice when predecessors of Mr. McReynolds were in that high 
office. 

I hold in my hand the records in cases similar to this, where 
Attorney General Wickersham—and I am not questioning the 
propriety of his action—not only continued cases, but he in- 
structed public officials to discontinue their efforts in the prose- 
cution of some cases under the white-slave act. And I think 
that his conduct, if open to criticism, and if in following Mr. 
Wickersham in any respect this Attorney General has erred, it 
is the error that comes from following precedents and not an 
error from any intention to shield a criminal so that he might 
go unwhipped of justice. 

You have in the person of the present Attorney General a 
great lawyer, a brave man, and a conscientious public servant, 
who has concealed nothing, who has nothing to conceal, who 
invites the fullest measure of criticism; and to show that he 
has not merited any criticism, the puny politics played by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] here to-day, in the 
useless consumption of public time, that gentleman has not 
dared to attack the integrity, official or personal, of James C. 
McReynolds. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I accede to the request made by the gentleman 
from Minois [Mr. Mann], and reserve the balance of my time 
until the next meeting of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. MANN] to withhold his point of order until a short 
message from the President of the United States can be read. 

Mr. MANN. I have not made it yet. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


licy estab 
to.” 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries. 


ARTISTIC CHARACTER OF STRUCTURES OF PANAMA CANAL (S. DOC. 
NO. 146). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the message ordered to 
be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Commission of Fine Arts, 
containing their recommendations regarding the artistic charac- 
ter of the structures of the Panama Canal, made in pursuance of 
the authority contained in section 4 of the act of Congress to 
provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation 
of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation and government of the 
Canal Zone, approved August 24, 1912. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Warre House, July 29, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that there is a note 
attached to that message, which says that the documents are 
sent to the Senate. r 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we could not hear the statement 
made by the Speaker. I do not know whether it was addressed 
to the House or not. 

The SPEAKER. The statement of the Chair was that there 
is a note attached to the message, which says that the docu- 
ments are sent to the Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Crunch] asks leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WITHDEAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. THomson of Illinois, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the claim of George Q. Allen, S. 4535, Six- 
tieth Congress, second session, no adverse report having been 
made thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, it is evident that there is no 
quorum present. It is now after 5 o’clock, and the evening is 
hot. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under the previous order, 
until Friday, August 1, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior submitting an estimate of ap- 
propriation in the sum of $92 to reimburse William H. Gal- 
breath for expenses incurred in going from Durango, Colo., to 
Muskogee, Okla., and return in February, 1911 (H. Doc. No. 
168), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7147) to increase the 
wages of all employees of the Treasury Department—firemen, 
watchmen, janitors, and day laborers; to the Committee on 

tures in the Treasury Department. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7148) to re- 
peal an act entitled “An act to incorporate the Washington Mar- 
ket Co.,“ and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York (by request): A bill (H. R. 
7149) to authorize the construction and maintenance of a rail- 
road tunnel under the waters of Buffalo River in the city of 
Buffalo, State of New York; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7150) to provide for the in- 
spection in any State having an inspection system of any fruit, 
seed, or plant which the State requires to be inspeeted; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7151) to provide for the inspection of any 
parcel sent by mail which contains field-grown florists’ stock, 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, grafts, scions, buds, fruit, fruit 
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pits, and other seeds of fruits, and ornamental trees or shrubs, 
or cotton seed and other plants, and plants produced for propa- 
gation, except field, vegetable, and flower seeds, and bulbs and 
roots, at point of delivery in any post office of the United States 
that requests such inspection and where the requisite inspectors 
are provided by the States to perform such service; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 7152) to authorize and 
empower the Public Health Service to collect, maintain, and 
make available plans and descriptive matter relative to hos- 
pitals, asylums, dispensaries, and like institutions, and make 
provision therefor; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7153) requiring all ocean and lake going 
vessels propelled by machinery and over 15 gross tons to carry 
a message case for the purpose of communicating any accident 
on shipboard to people on shore when no other means are 
available; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Utah: A bill (H. R. 7154) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a building thereon 
at the city of Ephraim, State of Utah, and making appropria- 
tion for the same; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7155) to 
create Bismarck, N. Dak., in the district of Dakota, a subport of 
entry; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 7156) for the protection of 
foodstuffs in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 7157) providing for the 
construction of a bridge between the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock 
Island, III., and the city of Moline, III.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7158) providing for the appropriation of 
85.000 as a part contribution for a monument to mark the 
site of Fort Edward at Warsaw, Hancock County, III.; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
112) providing for the appointment of a joint committee from 
the Senate and House of Representatives to consider the ques- 
tion of our relations with Mexico growing out of the present dis- 
turbed conditions in that country; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 113) 

to repeal Senate joint resolution entitled Joint resolution to 

amend the joint resolution to prohibit the export of coal or 
other material used in war from any seaport of the United 
States,” approved March 14, 1912; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 7159) waiving the age limit 
for admission to the Pay Corps of the United States Navy in 
the case of George W. Armstrong, jr.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 7160) for the relief of the 
estate of Jacob Keeney, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 7161) granting a pension to 
Guy I. Church; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7162) granting a pension to Frank Morgan; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7163) granting a pension to Catherine 
Coleman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7164) granting a pension to Mary Rush; 
to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7165) granting a pension to Antoinette 
Scholz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7166) granting a pension to Sarah J. Don- 
aghy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7167) granting a pension to Percy M. 
Angle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 7168) granting a pension to John T. Cun- 
ningham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7169) granting a pension to Eliza M. Tripp; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7170] granting a pension to Mary A. 
Seele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7171) granting a pension to Nettie Weiden- 
bein; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7172) granting a pension to Lizzie J. 
Hoadley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7173) granting a pension to Melissa L. 
Gomersall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7174) granting a pension to Mary A. 
O'Donnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7175) granting a pension to Nellie P. Der- 
tinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7176) granting a pension to Mary Colby; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

.Also, a bill (H. R. 7177) granting a pension to Frederick 
Leidenberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7178) granting a pension to John Zanger; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7179) granting a pension to George H. 
Lozon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7180) granting a pension to Edward 
Domine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension to Mary Dunn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7182) granting an increase of pension to 
Riley Denman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7183) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis B. Moon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7184) granting an increase of pension to 
Rhoda M. Le Gros; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7185) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Anglin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7186) granting an increase of pension to 
Nazaire Beaupre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7187) granting an increase of pension to 
Aphia M. Hough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7188) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Culhan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7189) for the relief of Lewis F. Phister; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7190) for the relief of Patrick Powell; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7191) for the relief of M. Hubert O’Brien; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7192) to restore in part the rank of Lieuts. 
Thomas Marcus Molloy and Joseph Henry Crozier, United States 
Revenue-Cutter Service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 7193) granting a 
pension to James Dolan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCOY: A bill (H. R. 7194) for the relief of Acting 
Asst. Surg. Elwin Carlton Taylor, United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7195) granting 
an increase of pension to Isaac Lint; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7196) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary R. Clarke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 7197) for 
the relief of James L. Dalton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 7198) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James Ferguson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, i 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 7199) granting a pension 
to Albert Rist; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7200) granting a pension to William H. 
James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7201) granting an increase of pension to 
Aries Butcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7202) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Oiler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 7203) granting a pension to 
John W. McAndraws; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: A bill (H. R. 7204) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary T. Winans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VAUGHAN: A bill (H. R. 7205) to correct the mili- 
tary record of H. S. Hathaway; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHARP: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 111) to authorize 
the reinstatement of Adolph Unger as a cadet in the United 
States Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the McKinley 
Club, of Canton, Ohio, protesting against removing the portrait 
of William McKinley from post cards and substituting that of 
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pete Jefferson; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
toads. 

Also (by request), petitions of delegates from Locals Nos. 
874, 444, 460, 470, and 504, and from George W. Dolan, Local 
No. 460, of Chicago, III., urging the carrying on by the Govern- 
ment of the work of deepening and broadening sounds and of 
the dredge work on the Great Lakes; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: Petition of Elie H. Flory, of Brous- 
sard, La., praying that his claim for property confiscated dur- 
ing the Rebellion be referred to the Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DALE: Petitions of the Pioneer Life Insurance Co., 
of Fargo, N. Dak., and the Maryland Life Insurance Co., of 
Baltimore, protesting against mutual life insurance funds in 
the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the National German-American Alliance of 
the United States of America, of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting 
against a duty on German books; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petitions of the Maryland Life Insurance Co., 
of Baltimore, and the Pioneer Life Insurance Co., of Fargo, 
N. Dak., protesting against mutual life insurance funds in the 
income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of 
America at Denver, Colo., protesting against a duty on ba- 
nanas; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. B. Thompson, of New Orleans, La., pro- 
testing against the Clarke cotton-future tax amendment to the 
tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, protesting against the clause in 
the tariff bill referring to appointment of agents and inspectors 
relative to income-tax work without having passed the civil- 
service examination; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Scranton Life Insurance Co., of Scran- 
ton, Pa., protesting against mutual lifé insurance funds in the 
income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Interstate Cotton and Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, protesting against the duty on colored oleomargarine 
and against the prohibitive duty on cottonseed oil by the Aus- 
tro-Hongarian Government; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Watsonville and the Pajaro Valley, favoring the passage of the 
bill granting 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the ninth annual convention of California 
Branch, United National Association of Post Office Clerks, 
opposing any change in the so-called Reilly eight-hour law; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Banana Buyers’ Pro- 
tective Association (Inc.), of New York City, protesting against 
a tariff on bananas; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts: Petition of the harbor 
and land commissioners of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, requesting that the policy of the United States with re- 
gard to the improvement of rivers and harbors be so extended 
that it will permit cooperation of the various States; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the board of supervisors of 
Trinity County, Cal., favoring the reestablishment of the United 
States land office at Redding, as provided by H. R. 5490; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of sundry employees of the 
Treasury Department, asking for an increase im salary; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petitions of the Pioneer Life Insurance Co., of North 
Dakota, protesting against mutual life insurance funds in the 
income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 21 merchants of Charlotte, Mich., protesting 
against certain provisions of the parcel post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of Michigan, 
protesting against certain provisions of the parcel post, and of 
H. P. Hathaway, against sending of held for postage” cards; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, of Los Angeles, Cal., fayoring 
the passage of the Nelson-Madden consular bill (S. 134 and 
II. R. 1723); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of the National 
German-American Alliance of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting 


against a duty on German books; to the Committee on Ways 


and Means. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 30, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the part of the Journal be 
again read at the point where the tariff bill was taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Simmons, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of H. R. 3321—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to call attantion to the fact 
(and I notice that that phraseology has been heretofore used in 
the Journal) that it was not op motion but that by unanimous 
consent the bill was taken up. I ask to have that correction 
made, for the reason that those of us on this side are quite will- 
ing that the bill shall always be taken up by unanimous consent, 
and that has been the request which the Senator from North 
Carolina has made day by day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That correction will be made, and 
with that correction, if there be no other, the Journal will stand 
approved as read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the Journals covering the 
period of the consideration of the tariff bill be corrected to cor- 
respond to the correction that was made in the Journal this 
morning, showing that the tariff bill has been taken up by 
unanimous consent. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That correction will be ordered, 
So as to show that the bill was taken up by unanimous consent, 
that being within the knowledge of the Chair. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2374) provid- 
ing for the care of the Confederate Stockade Cemetery, John- 
stons Island, in Sandusky Bay, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 90) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2715) to amend the military 
record of John P. Fitzgerald, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 91) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as fullows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2856) providing for the retirement of certain med- 
ical officers of the Army (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 2857) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Florine A. Albright; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 2858) granting a pension to Phebe W. Chase; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2859) waiving the age limit for the appointment 
as assistant surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps in the United 
States Navy in the case of M. B. Bransford; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

WITHDRAWAL OF GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS, ETC. 


Mr. LEWIS. I introduce a joint resolution which I ask to 
have read and that it take the usual course. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 61) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under certain conditions when established 
to withdraw Government deposits from certain institutions and 
to withdraw charters and to prevent further enjoyment of the 
same, was read the first time by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
desire to have the joint resolution read at length? 

Mr. LEWIS. I should like to have the joint resolution read 
at this time, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read at length. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 61) authorizing the Secretary of the 

ury, under certain conditions when established, to withdraw 

Government deposits from certain institutions and to withdraw char- 
ters and to prevent further enjoyment of the same. 


Whereas the honorable the Secretary, of the Treasury of the United 
States in his official capacity has proclaimed to the public by public 
expression that certain banks and banking institutions, existing by 
virtue of the laws of the United States, and doing business by favor 
of the laws of the United States, and 5 a by favor 
of the people of the United States, have banded themselves together 
in some form of arrangement and proceeded 


in execution of such 


arrangement to intimidate Congress and terrorize the citizens of the 
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United States Sey a inciting fear of a panic; and in nee of 
their scheme have falsely depressed securities of the United States 
and discredited the bonds of the United States Government and 
placed them at dishonor before the world, all for the object of influ- 
encing legislation Py rere to the popular Will and to defeat the Presi- 
dent of the United States, spe gin behalf of the people, n and to 
force legislation along such lines shall be profitable the per- 
sonal objects and purposes of such 1 and 
Whereas such course and conduct, if as charged, is an offense 
against patriotism and in violation of D the duty of such institutions, 
due to the e s of America, to the N of its people, and 
the honor of the Republic: Therefore bei 
be authorized in 


agen 

stitution or institutions, and, in due gl if the said fact be estab- 
Ushed to his satisfaction, he shall have the right and the privilege to 
publicly withdraw the Government deposits from such institution, cor- 
poration, or person, and make order prohibiting the said institution, 
8 association, or person from further enjoying any privileges 

vors of the Treasury the United States or of the c moneys 
Judgment Justied, be shail have the right and privilege by public ‘onder 

ve the and p e 

to withdraw the of the said 5 wherever ee chaton 
are issued oy Sor under the authority of the Department 
en 


tary of the ; and shall have authority and ie 5 
any other order and carry the same into efect de privilege to, said 1m- 
1 any right or 8 by rea 1 2 enjoyed under 


United States 88 
of the United States: e That =. ee of the Secretary of the 
Treasury made in pursuance of i the above authority shall be — —. to 
revision by f e through its appropriate committees, in the regu- 
lar form of ine ation as the p ure of cos mince gg 

Resolved fur „ That the order of the Secretary of the 3 


versed or pe ed of ste venues provided ray Bho or — 
any order or action of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The joint resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, I suppose. 

Mr. LEWIS. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Georgia. His judgment of the propriety or appropriateness of 
the reference is better than my own. 

I wish to announce that I will address the Senate on the joint 
resolution at a due and proper time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The resolving clause of the joint resolu- 
tion manifestly onght to be changed, and if it is a concurrent 
resolution it also ought to be changed. 

Mr. LEWIS. I accept the suggestion of the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, and at a later time amendments 
will be made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. All right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

TAX ON OPIUM. 


Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6282) te provide for the registra- 
tion of, with collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a 
special tax upon, all persons who produce, import, manufacture, 
compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium 
or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 


BERLIN TREATY OF 1878. 


Mr. PENROSE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
143), which was read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

Whereas it is reported that the Roumanian Government has failed to 
observe that article of the treaty of Berlin of 1878 which provides 
that religion shall be no bar to the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship in Roumania; and 

Whereas the failure of the Roumanian Government to observe the 1 59 
visions of the Berlin treaty would tr. 5 as against the 
native Jews of Roumania, affecting th . in matters of 
employment and preferment: Therefore be 

uested to inform the 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
United States Senate whether any 8 as been had with the 
Roumanian Government or the pos signatory to the treaty of Berlin 
in relation to the observance said treaty or with to a natu- 
ralization convention between the United States and Roumanian 


whether the United States has such interests with respect to said 
treaty and the operation thereof as to make further diplomatic nego- 
tiations desirable. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT (S. DOC. NO. 147). 


Mr. JONES. I have here a copy of the permit granted to the 
International Power & Manufacturing Co., of Spokane, Wash., 
with reference to the use of public lands and lands in forest 
reserves in connection with water-power development. The 
terms of the permit have been prepared with very great care by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and they have agreed upon the terms of the permit. It shows 
to a great degree the policy of these two departments with ref- 


erence to the use of forest lands and public lands in connection 
with water-power development. I consider this to be a very im- 
portant matter, and I ask that ic be printed in the Recorp and 
also that it be printed as a public document. 

There being no objection, the paper was ordered to be printed 
as a document and also to be printed in the Recozp, as follows: 
DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 

FINAL PERMIT INVOLVING POWER. 
{Act of Feb. 15, 1901 (31 Stat., 790). Regulations of Mar. 1, 1913.] 
DEPARTMENT OF Tun INTERIOR. 
Washington. 
licant: International Power & Manufacturing Co., Spokane, Wash. 


55 roy — works: Dam and power A ag he 
: Ts. 39 and Willamette meridian, Wash- 
—— ‘on Clark Fork or Pend’ reihe ps 
se of occupation and use of public 5 Construction, opera- 
tion, ree maintenance of works for the generation, distribution, and use 
of electrical power. 
Date of initiation of priority: July 22, 1913. 
Jy dos of initiation of valid rights as against other clalmants: July 22, 


AGREEMENT. 


“one International Power & Manufacturing Co., hereinafter called 
of the. laws i a corporation organized and existing under and by virtue 
3 of the State Sr ee ae eg the Sora hes principal place 

of said permittee being at Spokane, Wash., being the suc- 

cessor in 5 of the Pend 4 Oreille Development Co., ies corporation 
under the laws of the State of 25. 1907 82 authorized 

34 Stat, 9319. ex- 


by act of Congress approved February 25. 
tended by act of Congress May 20, 1912 (37 Stat., 115), to construct 
a dam across Clark Fork or Pend d'Oreille River, in the State of 


Washington, for the development of water power, el power, and 
for other purposes, which said dam was to be 8 8 
and oper in accordance 225 and subject 


retary of War and the of Engineers of the tes 
pens and speciñcations and cat showing the location of such dam 
necessary works, and the permittee having heretofore in 
the Department of the Interior an application, Spokane 


p 3 
on of reservoir site and power plant, marked Exhibit JI.“ bearin: 
G F Wib and certificate of Internatio 


3 said a 


pplica tions 
the Interior and the Department of Agueultere, hereinafter called the 


final application, been made for the purpose ef obtaining per- 

mission to oe ee and wee aoe oe’ under the 

said departme f the act of ap 3 

February 15, 1901 481 ‘Stat 
tenance of cram works, 


and, 5 does hereby covenant and 
and as a prerequisite to the giving of the permission applied for in 
the final applicatibn as thus am „ Such permission being herein- 
after cal the it, that the conditions of the permit, each and 
8 ae of shall at all times be binding on the gare Preg are as 
SECTION 1. The 1 e — wherever used in this agreement, 
shall have ve the e meanings in this section 1 vey to them: 
(a) “ Interior PANEI lands” means lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the eee for the purposes of the act of 
Congress approved February 15, 1 (31 Stat., ), and “ national 
der the urisdiction of the Forest Service 


of the artment of Agriculture for said purposes 
eee) 3 retarſes means the Secretary of the Interior and the 
of Agriculture. 


085 ‘ower business means the entire business of the applicant 
or permittee pil os generation, distribution, and 2 of 1 by 
means of any 2 system, together with all works and tangible 
property 8 erein, including freeholds and leaseholds in real 


pro 
(a) power system” means all interconnected plants and works 
for „ distribution, and delivery of power. 

(e) “ Power project“ means a complete unit of power development, 
consisting of a power house, conduit or conduits conducting water 
8 all storage or diverting or fore-bay reservoirs used in connec- 
tion therewit transmission line delivering power therefrom, any 
other e us structures used in connection with said unit or any 
part thereof, ‘ant a all lands the occupancy and use of which are neces- 
ng or A ppropriate in the development of power in said unit. 

a “Project works” means t physical structures of a power 


g) tu Construction of the project works” means the actual construc- 
ne of dams, water conduits, power houses, tran on lines, or some 
permanent structure necessary to the operation of the complete power 
8 and does not include surveys or the building of roads and trails, 

ceang of reservoir sites or other lands to be occupied, or the 
performance any —.— preliminary to the actual construction of the 
permanen.: t project, works. 
(u) Customer means the purchaser of electric current for redis- 
tributi on and sale. 
(i) Consumer means the user of current at the point of its final 
conversion into light, heat, or power. 
wat, Nominal stream flow ” e the sum of (a) the average of the 
nes estimated for the 1 natural flow for two-month (calen- 
as) Sevag ra Gp each successive five-year cycle or major 
ereof, Pro the increase in such average due to artificial 
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(1) “Available stream flow“ means the sum of nominal stream flow 
and project storage flow. 
(m) “Load factor“ means the ratio of average power output to 


maximum power output. 

(n) “Total capacity of the power site“ means the power estimated 
to be available for transmission, and is determined as the continued 
product of (1) the factor 0.08; (2) the average effective head, in feet; 
(3) the available stream flow at the intake (in second-feet and in 
amount not to exceed the maximum hydraulic capacity of the project 
works) ; and (4) a factor, not less than the average load factor of the 
power system, representing the degree of practicable utilization of the 
available stream flow, and based on the extent of practicable fore-bay 
storage and the load factor of the poner system. 

Sec, 2. The permit shall be subject to and the permittee shall be 
governed by the provisions of the act of Congress approved February 
a apes (31 Stat., 790), and to the regulations thereunder fixed by the 

retarles. 

Src, 3. The permit shall relate solely to the occupancy and use of 
the Interior Department lands and national forest lands necessary for 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of such works contem- 
plated by the act of Congress approved February 15, 1901 (31 Stat., 
790), as are described in the final application, to the extent of the 
ground occupied by such works and not to exceed 50 feet on each side 
of the marginal limits of works other than pipe lines and electrical 
transmission lines and not to exceed 50 feet on each side of the center 
of each pipe line or electrical transmission line, In conformity with the 
location of such works on said lands as shown by the maps of location 
hereinbefore described. 

Sec. 4. The permittee shall construct the project works on the 
location shown upon and in accordance with said maps and plans sub- 
mitted with the final application, and shall make no material deviation 
from said location unless and until maps and pane showing such de- 
viation shall have been submitted and approved by the Secretaries. 

Src, 5. Any approval of any alteration or amendment, or of any map 
or plan, or of any extension of time, shall affect oniy the portions 
specifically covered by such approval; and no approval of any such 
alteration, amendment, or extension shall operate to alter or amend, 
or in any way whatsoever be a waiver of any other part, condition, or 
provision of the permit. A 

Sec. 6. The rmittee shall begin the construction of the project 
works and of the several parts thereof and shall thereafter diligently 
and continuously prosecute such construction to completion, unless 
temporarily interrupted by climatic conditions or by some special or 
peculiar cause beyond the control of the permittee, within the respective 
periods, dating from the issuance of the permit, specified for such be- 
ginning and for such completion in the following schedule: 

1 Project works as a whole, 5 installation of hydraulic and 
mac machinery, shall be begun within one year and completed within 
three years. 

2. Installation of hydraulic and electric machinery: Machinery of 
50,000 horsepower rated capacity shall be installed within three years; 
und additional machinery shall be installed as the conditions of the 
market will warrant or as the Secretaries or any duly authorized State 
agency may direct. 

Src. 7. The permittee shall, after their completion, operate the project 
works continuously for the development and transmission of electric 
energy for sale or other disposal, unless upon a full and satisfactory 
showing that such operation is prevented by unavoidable accidents or 
contingencies this requirement is temporarily waived by the written 
consent of the Secretaries. 

Sec. 8. No compensation for the permission given will be required 
prior to the year 1923; but on or before the 1st day of 3 in each 

ear, beginn ng with i924, the permittee shall pay, by certified check 
8 the order of the Secretary of the Interior, or in such other manner 
as the Secretaries may direct, an amount calculated from the total 
capacity of the power site at rates per horsepower per year, varying 
ghee J as the 1 of the average price for electric ene 
0 


to customers and consumers of the permittee as determined subsec- 


tion (c) hereof and varying inversely as the square of the proportional 
development of the power site, as shown by the following table: 


If the percentage of development of power site is— 


When the average price 
in cents per kilowatt Oper 90. 90 and | 80 and | 70 and | 60 and | 50 and | 40 or 
hour charged by the over 80. over 70. over 60. over 50. over 40.] less. 
rmittee is as shown | 


y this column, 
Then the rates of compensation to the United States per 
horsepower per year will be as shown below, 


0.2 and less $0.05 | 80. 00 80. 08 $0.10] $0.14) 20. 20 $0.31 
0.3 and over 0.2.. 11 14 18 23 31 45 -70 
0.4 and over 0.3. 20 25 31 41 56 +80 1.25 
0.5 and over 0.4.. 31 39 9 64 87 1.25 1.95 
0.6 and over 0.5.. 45 50 70 92 1.25 1. 80 2.81 
0.7 and over 0.6 61 70 00 1,25 1.70 2.45 3. 82 
6.8 and over 0.7.. 80 9 1.25 1.63 2.22 | 3.20 5.00 
0.9 and over 0.8 1.01 1.25 1. 58 2. 00 2. 81 4.05 6.33 
1.0 and over 0.9. 1.25 1.54 1.95 2.55 3.47 5.00 7. 81 
1.2 and over 1. 1.80 222 2.81 3. 67 5.00 7.20 11.25 
1.5 and over 1 2.81 3.47 4.40 5.74 7.82 | 11.25 17.60 
2 and over 1. 5.00 6.17 7. 82 10. 00 13.80] 20.00 31.25 
3 and over 2. 11.25 | 13.87 | 17.58 22.95 | 31.25 45.00] 70.40 
4and over 3. 20.00 24. 70 31.25 | 40. 80 55.60] 80.00 125.00 
5 and over 4. 31.25 38.60 48.80] 63.80 | 86.80 | 125.00 | 250.00 
6 and over 5. 45.00 | 55.60 70.40 | 91.80 | 125.00 | 180.00 | 281.25 


It is expressly understood and agreed, however, that— 

(a) At aay time not less than 10 years after the date for the first 
payment under this section or after the last revislon of the rates of 
compensation the Secretaries may review such rates after application 
by or notice to the permittee and impose such new rates of compen- 
sation, under a rule which shall be uniform for all permittees under 
like conditions, as they may decide to be reasonable and propers 
Provided, That such rates shall not be so increased as to result in 
reducing the margin of income (including appreciation in land values 
from the project over proper, actual, and estimated expenses (includ- 
ing reasonable allowance for renewals and sinking-fund charges) to an 
amount which, in view of all the circumstances (including fair de- 
velopment expenses and working capital) and of the enterprise 


(including obsolescence, inadequacy, and supersession), is unreasonabl 
small x uee te burden of proving such unreusonableness shall rest sor 
(b) For the purposes of this section complete development of the 
power site shall mean the construction of such permanent project 
works and the installation of such generating equipment as will pro- 
vide for the full utilization of the total capacity of the power site, 

(ec) The average price for electric energy charged to customers and 
consumers of the permittee shall be determined by dividing the total 
actual and estimated annual receipts from the sale and disposition 
of electric energy by the total number of kilowatt hours generated: 
Provided, That in determining said total annual receipts there shall 
be included estimated receipts for any electric energy used by the 
permitise at a price which shall not be less than 2 cents per kilowatt 

our, nor less than the cost per kilowatt hour of generating, trans- 
mitting, and delivering such energy to the point of use, taking into 
account proper operating and maintenance expenses, fixed charges 
and reasonable allowances for renewals and sinking fund: And pro- 
vided further, That if the permittee shall sell or Aisne of electric 
energy to any consumer, said consumer being an association or cor- 
poration which the permittee owns or controls in whole or in part, 
or in which the permittee may have, hold, or control any interest, 
direct or indirect, by stock ownership or otherwise, the sale price per 
kilowatt hour at which the aforesaid annual receipts from such energy 
so sold or hy ree of shall be computed shall not be less than as herein 


rovided for the computation of estimated receipts for ener, used 
oe ermittee: And provided further, That if the permitte, shall 


ispose of electric energy to “ae customer, said customer being 
an association or corporation which the permittee owns or controls 
in whole or in part, or in which the permittee may have, hold, or con- 
trol any interest, direct or indirect, N stock ownership or otherwise, 
the sale price per kilowatt hour at which the aforesaid annual receipts 
from such energy so sold and disposed of shall be computed shall not 
we ee 1 2 5 pies paid ae Sw energy by the 8 thereof, 
rein pro or in the computation of im 
receipts 2 en — — by mo A See sé . 
nless otherwise author y the retaries, the maxi 
price at which electric energy developed by or transmitted from the 
power project may be disposed of to customers or consumers shall 
not exceed 6 cents per kilowatt hour, and the maximum price at which 
such electric ene in excess of 2,000 kilowatt hours per annum with 
an average annual delivery of more than 35 per cent of the connected 
installation within the year may be disposed of to customers or con- 
sumers shall not exceed 2 cents per kilowatt hour, said maximum 
price omg 3 determined by dividi: the total annual charge to the 
purchaser by the corresponding total annual delivery to him of electric 
energy. In contracts with its customers the permittee shall specify 
the maximum price of final sale or resale and shall reserye the right 
to cancel any contract or agreement for sale or resale of electric 
energy that provides for a price in excess of such maximum. Com- 
plaint by any customer or consumer of a price paid by him in excess 
of such maximum price will be received by the Secretaries in case of 
and after the failure of his attempts to obtain satisfaction from the 
permittee or other parties selling electric energy under the power 
system, and thereupon, after notice to all interested parties, with 
opportunity for hearing, the Secretaries will determine whether this 
condition has been violated. 

(e) The permittee shall at no time contract for the delivery to any 
one customer of electric energy in excess of 50 per cent of the total 
deliverable capacity of the power site; nor shall the permittee deliver 
to any customer cr consumer for use in its own manufacturing or other 
operations any amount of energy in excess of 50 per cent of said de- 
liverable capacity if and when there are pending unfilled applications 
x ene 150 oer 9 or 8 

. 9, c total capacity of the power site shall be deemed an 
taken to be 112,000 horsepower. £ 8 

It is expressly underst and agreed, however, that said total capac- 
ity of the power site may be adjusted by the Secretaries annually to 
provide for increase or decrease, by storage or otherwise, of available 
stream flow to an amount of 10 per cent or more, or for increase or 
decrease of 10 per cent or more in average effective head, or in degree 
of practicable utilization, and that the decision of the Secretaries shall 
be final as to all matters of fact upon which the calculation of the 
ey. or compensation depends, 3 

EC. 10. The permittee shall pay the full value as fixed by the Secre- 
tarles for all timber cut, injured, or destroyed on Interior Department 
lands and on national forest lands in the construction, maintenance, and 
operdtion of the project works. 

Sec. 11. The permittee shall pay the United States full value for all 
damages to the lands or other property of the United States resulting 
from the breaking of or the overflowing, leaking, or seeping of water 
from the project works, and for all other damage to the lands or other 
property of the United States caused by the neglect of the permittee or 
mitt 3 contractors, or employees of the contractors of the 

Sec. 12. The permittee shall install at such places and maintain in 
good 8 condition in such manner as shall be approved or re- 
quired by the Secretaries accurate meters, measuring weirs, gauges, or 
other devices approved by the Secretaries and adequate for the determi- 
nation of the amount of electric energy generated by the project works 
and delivered under the power system and of the flow of the stream or 
streams from which the water is to be diverted for the operation of the 
project works and of the amount of water used in the operation of the 
project works and of the amounts of water held in and drawn from 
storage; and shall keep accurate and sufficient records of the foregoing 
determinations to the satisfaction of the Secretaries; and shall make a 
return during January of each year under oath of such of the records of 
measurements for the year ended on December 31 preceding made by or 
in the on of the permittee as ey be required by the Secretaries. 

Sec. 13. The books and records of the permittee shall be open at 
all times to the inspection and examination of the Secretaries or other 
officer or agent of the United States duly authorized to make such 
inspection and examination. 

EC. 14. On demand of the Secretaries the permittee shall install a 
system of accounting for the entire power business in such form as the 
Secretaries may 5 which system, as far as is practicable, will 
be uniform for all permittees, and shall render annually such reports 
of its power business as the Secretaries may direct: Provided, how- 
ever, That if the laws of the State in which the power business or any 
part thereof is transacted require periodical reports from public utilit 
corporations under a uniform system of accounting, copies of suc 
reports so made will be accepted as fulfilling the . of this 
clause in so far as they contain the information that may be required 
by the Secretaries, 
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Sec. 15. The permittee shall protect all Government and other tele- 
phone, telegraph, and power transmission lines at crossings of and at 
all places of proximity to the permittee's transmission lines in a work- 
maniike manner, according to the usual standards of safety for con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance in such cases, and shall maintain 
the transmission lines of the project in such manner as not to menace 
life or property. 

‘Sec. 16. The permittee shall clear and keep clear the Interior Depart- 
ment lands and national forest lands along the transmission lines for 
such width and in such manner as the officer of the United States hav- 
ing. supervision of such lands ae direct. 

EC. 17. The permittee shall dispose of all brush, refuse, or unused 
timber on Interior Department lands and national forest lands result- 
ing from the construction and maintenance of the project works to 
the satisfaction of the officer last aforesaid. 

Sec. 18. The permittee shall build and repair such roads and trails 
as may be destroyed or injured by construction work or flooding under 
the permit, and shall build and maintain necessary and suitable cross- 
ings for all roads and trails that intersect the water conduit con- 
structed, maintained, or operated under the permit. 

Sec. 19. The permittee shall do everything reasonably within the 

wer of the permittee, both pa eat to and on request of the 
E or other duly authorized officers or agents of the United 
States to prevent and suppress fires on or near the lands to be occupied 
under the permit. 

Sec. 20. The pee shall indemnify the United States against 
any liability for damages to life or en e arising from the occupancy 
or ate of interior Department lands and national forest lands by the 

ermittee. 7 
p Sec. 21. The permittee shall sell power to the United States, when 
requested, at as low a price as is given to any other purchaser for a 
like use at the same time, and under similar conditions, if the per- 
mittee can furnish the same to the United States without diminishing 
the quantity of power sold before such request to any other customer 
by a binding contrast of sale: Provided, That nothing in this clause 
shalt be construed to require the permittee to increase permanent works 
or install additional generating machinery. 

Sec. 22. The permittee shall abide by such reasonable regulation 
of the service rendered and to be rendered by the permittee to con- 
sumers of power furnished or transmitted by the permittee, and of 
prices to be paid therefor as may from time to time be reseribed by 
the State or any designated agency of the State in which the service 
is rendered: Provided, That for the purposes of this section any such 
regulation shall be deemed to be suspended ndug provestings in the 
courts of such State, or in the Supreme Court of the United States 
on appeal from said State courts where such proceedings are in the 
nature of an appeal taken direct from the officer, commission, or 
board prescribing such regulation to said State courts: And provided 
further, That in the absence of regulation of service and prescribing 
of prices by any State agency, 8 in the premises will, in 
their discretion, be exercised by the Secretaries. 

Sec. 23. Upon demand in writing by the Secretaries to surrender the 
permit to the United States or to transfer the same to such State or 
municipal corporation as the Secretaries may designate, and to give, 
grant, bargain. sell, and transfer with the permit all works, equipment, 
structures, and property then owned or held by the permittee on lands 
of the United States occupied or used under the permit and then valu- 
able or serviceable in the generation, transmission, and distribution of 
iby Provided, (a) That such surrender or transfer shall not be 

emanded in the case of a municipal corporation unless by condemna- 
tion such corporation shall have acquired, or unless by proceedings in a 
court of competent jurisdiction it shall have been determined that such 
a municipal corporation has the right to acquire the property of the 
permittee situated elsewhere than on public land, or unless such munici- 
pal corporation has the power to acquire the property and rights of the 
permittee in accordance with the following conditions: (b) That such 
surrender or transfer shall be on condition precedent that the United 
States shall pay or the transferee shall first pay to the permittee the 
reasonable value of all such works, equipment, structures, and propert 
to be surrendered or transferred; (c) that such reasonable value shall 
not include any sum for any permit, right, franchise, or i 
granted by any public authority in excess of the sum paid to such public 
authority as a purchase price therefor; and (d) that such reasonable 
value shall be determined by mutual agreement of the parties in inter- 
est. and in case they can not agree, by the Secretaries, under a rule 
which, except as modified by the requirements of this section, shall be 
the then existing rule of valuation for power properties in condemna- 
tion proceedings in the State in which the properties to be surrendered 
or transferred are located. But nothing herein shall prevent the United 
States or any State or municipal corporation from acquiring by any 
other lawful means the permit or the works, equipment, structures. or 

N then owned or held by the permittee on lands of the United 

tates oceupled or used under the permit. 

Sec. 24. In respect to the regulation, by any competent public 
authority, of the services to be rendered by the permittee or of the 
prices to be charged therefor, and in respect to any purchase or taking 
over of the properties or business of the permittee, or any part thereof, 
by the United States or by any State within which the works are situ- 
ated or business is carried on in whole or in part, or by any municipal 
corporation in such State, no value whatsoever shall at any time be 
assigned to or claimed for the permit or for the occupancy or use of 
Interlor Department lands or national forest lands thereunder, nor 
shall the permit or such occupancy or use ever be estimated or con- 
sidered as property upon which the permittee shall be entitled to earn 
or receive any return, income, price, or compensation whatsoever. 

Sec. 25. The works to be constructed, maintained, and operated 
under the permit shall not be owned, leased, trusteed, possessed, or 
controlled by any device or in any manner so that they form part of, 
or in any way effect any combination in the form of an unlawful trust, 
or form the subject of any unlawful contract or conspiracy to limit 
the output of electric energy, or in restraint of trade with forel 
nations or between two or more States, or within any one State, in the 
generation, sale, or distribution of electric abe xcept as in this 
agreement specifically provided, the permittee shall not agree or arrange 
in any manner whatsoever with any other party generating or dis- 
posing of electric energy with a view to the avoidance of competition 
or the fixing, maintenance, or increase of prices for electric energy or 


service. 

Sec. 26. This permit shall be indeterminate as to time during compli- 
ance with the conditions of this agreement by the permitt or until 
the United States or any State or municipal corporation shall exercise 
its option to purchase as provided in section 23. It is expressly under- 
stood and agreed, however, that the permit may be revoked by the Sec- 
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retaries, after due notice to the permittee, with opportunity for hearing, 
on a finding by them that any part of the amounts due for the com- 
pensation or the charges herein provided for, after due notice has been 
iven, are in arrears for six months; or on a finding by the Secretaries 
hat “oe of the provisions of this agreement or any of the regulations 
of the Secretaries or the provisions of the act of Congress to which the 
ermit ie ee as provided in section 2 hereof have been violated by 

e permittec. 

It is further understood and agreed that under the terms of said act 
of Congress “ any permission given by the Secretary of the Interior un- 
der the provisions of this act may be revoked by him or by his successor 
in his discretion.” r 

It is further understood and agreed that at intervals of not less than 
20 years, on application of the permittee or on demand of the Secre- 
taries, this 5 e and the oo shall be modified to conform to 
the then subsisting regulations fixed by the Secretaries under said act 
of February 15, 1901, or amendments thereto. 

Sec. 27. The permittee shall, in the exercise of the permission given 
by the permit, at all times conform to and abide by such rules and regu- 
lations subserving the purpose of any reserved lands of the United 
States through which right of way is sought as may be prescribed by 
the officer having jurisdiction over such lands. 

Sec, 28. The permit does not affect the rights to the occupancy of 
lands granted by the State of Washington or any rights, privileges, 
or franchises conferred upon the hea by virtue of the act of 
Congress approved February 25, 1907 (34 Stat., 931), as amended by 
the act of Congress approved ay 20, 1912 (37 Stat., 115), entitled 
“An act to extend the time for the construction of a dam across the 
Pend d’Oreille River, Wash.,” or impair or affect the rights conferred 
opon the said permittee by compliance with the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved June 23, 1910 (36 Stat., 593), entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of dams across navigable waters.“ 

Sec. 29. On a application by the permittee under subsisting 
regulations fix by the Secretaries, the perais may be amended to 
provide for the construction, operation, and maintenance of additional 
project works and the use of additional rights of way for the wer 
ead 8 Any application for such amendment and approval thereof 
shall be in the form of a supplemental agreement and permit so drawn 
as to become a part of the original agreement and permit. 

Sec. 30. The permit and the right of way thereby afforded shall be 
subject to all prior valid rights and to a reservation of right of way 
for canals or ditches constructed by authority of the United States, 

In witness whereof the permittee has caused these presents to be 
G an ae pean . 8 agent and its corpo- 
rate seal to ereto a y its vice president, both thereunto dul 
authorized, this 28th day of July. 1913. : A 

[SEAL] INTERNATIONAL POWER & MANUFACTURING CO., 

7 By WILBUR S. YEARSLEY, Vice President. 

est: 


N. S. Couns, Jr: 
M. T. Buren. 


‘ ACK NOWLEDG MENT. 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 88: 


On this 28th day of July, 1913, before me, a notary public in and 
for said county, duly commissioned and sworn, my commission expiring 


November 6, 1913, 8 came Wilbur S. Yearsley, to me personally 
known, who, rang y me duly sworn, did depose and say that he resides 
in Spokane, Wash.; ihat he is the vice president of the International 


Power & Manufacturing Co.; that ssid company is the corporation that 
is described in and that executed the foregoing agreement; that he 
knows the seal of said corporation; that the seal affixed to the fore- 
going agreement is such corporate seal and was affixed to such instru- 
ment by order of the board of directors of said corporation; and that 
he signed his name thereto by like order; and the said Wilbur S. Yearsley 
acknowledged the foregoing agreement to be the free act and deed of 
said corporation. 

Witness my hand and official seal the day and year first hereinbefore 


written. 
[NOTARIAL SEAL.] E. C. Owen, Notary Public. 


My commission expires November 6, 1913. ' 
PERMIT, 

In pursuance of the act of Congress approved February 15, 1901 
(e. 372; 31 Stat., 790), and in pursuance of the general regulations 
thereunder fixed, respectively, by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agricaltare, and in consideration of the conditions made 
and 5 in the foregoing agreement, permission to use the right 
of way through the public lands and reservations of the United States 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior and the De- 
3 of Agriculture, sought by and described in the application 
dentified in the foregoing agreement, is hereby given to the said Inter- 
national Power & Manufacturing Co., subject, however, to the said 
general regulations and to the conditions in said agreement, such per- 
mission, subject to such regulations and conditions, having n found 
by us to be not incompatible with the public interest. 

In witness whereof we have subscribed these presents, in triplicate, 
on this 29th day of July, 1913. 

ANDRIEUS A. JONES, 
Acting 3 of the Interior. 
D. F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
CLAIMS AGAINST MEXICO (S. DOC. NO, 148). 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying paper, ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed: 

To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on April 
24, 1913, I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State. 

By the resolution mentioned the President was requested“ iť 
not incompatible with the public interest, to cause to be trans- 
mitted to the Senate— 

First. A full list of the names of claimants, if any, and the 
nature and amount of the claims for damages to person or prop- 
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erty made by citizens of the United States of America against 
the Republic of Mexico and filed or deposited with the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, D. C., since the beginning of the 
Madero revolution in Mexico to the present time, together with 
the statement of fact on which said claims are based. 

“Second. A full list of the names of all citizens of these 
United States, if any, who while leading lawful and peaceful 
lives in Mexico have been killed or wounded in Mexico or driven 
out of Mexico by Mexican soldiers or other armed bands on 
Mexican soil, together with the facts and circumstances attend- 
ing such killing, wounding, or forceful deportation. 

“Third. A full list, if any, of such peaceful citizens of the 
United States of America as have been forcibly seized and held 
prisoners for ransom in the Republic of Mexico during the time 
first mentioned, and what sums of money, if any, have been 
paid by any person or persons to secure the release of anyone 
so imprisoned or held. 

„Fourth. What redress, if any, has been offered by Mexico in 
the premises, or demanded by the United States of America, and 
the result of such offer or demand, and what assurance of pro- 
tection to the lives and property of our peaceful, law-abiding 
citizens in Mexico does that Republic offer.” 

I concur in the opinion of the Secretary of State that it would 
not be compatible with the public.interest to transmit to the 
Senate at this time the lists and information requested by the 
resolution. 

Wooprow WILSON, 

Tun Wurrn HOUSE, July 30, 1913. 


THE TARIFF. 


i Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand that the morning business 
s closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no further routine busi- 
ness, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, as we are now frankly told by 
those in charge of the pending bill that it rejects the “cost of 
production theory,” I want to call the attention of those Sen- 
ators who intend to vote for it to the fact that the Democratic 
Party is doing precisely what it promised not to do to the people 
of Connecticut and New England. 

I have for many years hoped that the Democratic Party would 
some time adopt a tariff plank that would not be susceptible of 
two or more interpretations, because it has been my belief that 
if the Democratic Party would do this, very great benefits would 
result to the people of this country. It would improve the moral 
and mental tone of all the political parties if they would as far 
as possible avoid uncertainty of intent in their platform declara- 
tions, and I have always been glad that in this most important 
of all issues—the tariff issue—the Republican Party has had 
the courage of its convictions before as well as after election. 
And I regret that the Democratic Party has always found it 
necessary to deceive itself and a large percentage of the people 
of the United States upon this all-important question. And 
early in the debate upon this measure I want to put the proof 
of this statement where it can be read by every Senator who 
thinks he is obliged to vote for this bill because he is a Demo- 
erat. I think I can easily satisfy every fair-minded Member of 
this body that this bill is a complete betrayal of the people of 
Connecticut and New England, for I shall bring none but the 
yery highest Democratic authority to my support. 

In Connecticut, as the campaign advanced, the tariff soon be- 
came the only issue of real consequence, barring the personality 
of Mr. Roosevelt, who soon allayed the fears of his friends by 
standing pat for protection. Many Republicans voted for Mr. 
Roosevelt because of his opposition to Mr. Taft's low-tariff ideas 
as expressed in his defense of reciprocity with Canada. Other 
Republicans, fearing the popularity of Mr. Roosevelt and bit- 
terly opposing his views upon other questions than the tariff, 
in order to make his defeat certain voted for Mr. Wilson. 
President Wilson many times during the campaign alluded to 
the tariff question, but his treatment of the subject was in the 
abstract only. His generalities did not glitter; things glitter 
by reflected light. President Wilson’s generalities shone of 
their own inherent radioactive energy, but in their brightest 
rays we find nothing for or against free sugar or free wool or 
any one of the rates applied to the 4,000 items in this bill. 

When Mr. Unprerwoop, the author of the pending bill, came 
to Connecticut, he knew why he came, and when he met ex- 
Congressman Hill in joint debate at Waterbury the only subject 


mentioned was the tariff, and Mr. UNpDERwoop knew why. Mr, 
Hill was rapidly succeeding in convincing the mechanics 
Connecticut that the tariff rates proposed and to be pro . 
by Mr. Unperwoop would compel a reduction of wages, an 
Mr. UNDERWoop was sent for to allay the fears of the doubtful, | 
It was an important meeting. Stenographers from all over the 
State were there. In my opinion the electoral vote of Con- 
necticut and the election of five Congressmen depended upon 
Mr. UndERWoop’s tariff views as expressed that night. Mr. Hill 
opened the debate, and he gave his hearers Mr. UNDERwOoD'S 
record and quoted Mr. UNDRnwoop's theories upon the tariff 
question and charged him with being in favor of a tariff for 
revenue only. Mr. UNprrwoop took no chances. He admitted 
that he believed in the theory of a tariff for revenue only, | 
“but "—and, as is the custom with Democratic orators in the 
North, he put great emphasis on that but —and then went on 
to explain that the expenses of the Government must be paid 
and legitimate industries must not be disturbed. Mr. Hill had 
argued for a tariff equaling the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. And now I want to quote Mr. 
UNDEBWoop's reply as taken by a stenographer on the spot and 
published in the leading Democratic newspaper of Connecticut 
on the following day: 


EXTRACT FROM MR. UNDERWOOD’S SPEECH AT WATERBURY, CONN., OCTOBER 
16, 1912, AS PRINTED IN Tun HARTFORD TIMES. 


Í 
i 


but you may 1 ee It—but when you do that you have got a 


lowest tax you could levy, it is a competitive field, and it 18 3 
field. It is a field in which you can collect a revenue tariff, because 
all below, after the exact difference of cost at home and abroad 
on downward, is a reyenue tariff. Now, what I said at the meeting at 
Hartford was that that being the case, and the Government needing all 
the revenue it could get—we have got to have it—we had to levy the 
taxes at the highest revenue rate consistent with our principles, hich, 
of course, can not go above the difference of cost at home and abroad, 
because then you would be protecting profit; we have got to levy it 
somewhere near there in order to get a reyenue to run the Government, 
And again, before he closed his speech, he said: 
Now, there are two sides to this question. There isn't a particle of 
ibility of the Democratic Party that it won't equalize the difference 
n labor cost at home and abroad. 

Mr. President, this is what the people of Connecticut were 
promised by the man on the Democratic tariff throne, the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee then and now, the man 
whose word was then and would be the law for this great Na+ 
tion upon that most vital of questions. Let me repeat the last 
sentence: 

“There isn't a particle of possibility of the Democratic Party 
that it won't equalize the difference in the labor cost at home 
and abroad.” In other words, I will do precisely what Mr. 
Hill tells you he will do if he is reelected. = 

This interpretation of the Democratic platform by Mr. UNDER- 
woop, and this promise made by Mr. UNDERWoop was heartily ap- 
proved by the Democratic candidates for Congress in Connecti- 
cut, as I will show before I close. Mr. Hill was defeated, as 
were all the Republican nominees in the State. In Connecticut 
certainly the author of this bill did not reject “ the cost of pro- 
duction theory.” 

I have said that President Wilson’s ante-election interpreta- 
tion of his party's tariff plank was faultless and was hailed by 
the Democratic press of Connecticut as indicating the highest 
degree of statesmanship and the deepest concern for the indus- 
trial interests of the State. In passing let me quote the part 
which was supposed to silence every Republican tongue and put 
the troubled Democratic heart at rest. 


EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT WILSON’S SPEECH AT NEW YORK, OCTOBER 
29, 1912, AND PUBLISHED IN THE HARTFORD TIMES. 


The Republicans are telling you—both branches of them—that if 
this wild-eyed schoolmaster becomes President we shall have free 
trade, Gov. Wilson does not sufficiently define his tion on the 
tarif. The only thing they have to do to know Gov. Wilson's position 
on the tariff is to read and comprehend the English language. have 
defined my position so often that, as I have told these N of 
the press who go around with me wherever I go to see that I do not 
get into mischief, that I am ashamed to tell in their presence 
what my pees is on the tariff. Well, for fear there are persons 
present who can not read the English language or who have just 
moved into the United States and never heard anything about this 
subject, I am going to define my position on the tariff, d here we 
have it as follows: 
thoughtful Democrat in the United States has so much as even 
provom free trade. But every Democrat in the United States who 
OWS anything knows that the schedules of the tariff almost from end 
special privileges and private favors, which we are 
going to cut out without touching or en e one single wholesome 
fiber or honest arrangement. Is that definite enough? Do you not 
suppose that Democrats live in the United States? Do you suppose 
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t Democrats have come to the conclusion that they had better 
ull the house down about their own ears? Are they so rich that 
hey can now afford to retire from business? Are they going to com- 
mit economic suicide? Do they look like tyros and innocents and 
beginners? 

I will refer this interpretation of the Democratic platform to 
the Senators from Louisiana, where it is admitted by Democrats 
even that legitimate industries are to be destroyed. I refer to 
it myself to show that the candidate for the Presidency was 
careful to take nothing from the strength of Mr. UNDERWOOD’S 
clean-cut promise to make good the difference in the cost of 
production. 

On October 19, 1912, the Hon. Tuomas L. REILLY, then the 
only Democratic Congressman from Connecticut, taking his cue 
from Mr. Unprerwoop's speech in Waterbury, reaffirmed and 
repeated Mr. UNDERWoop's promise to the people of Connecticut 
in the following language: $ 


EXTRACT FROM CONGRESSMAN REILLY’S SPEECH AS PUBLISHED IN THB 
WATERBURY AMERICAN, OCTOBER 19, 1012. 


They say that no tarif should be enacted to protect anybody. The 
Democratic theory is that the American manufacturer should be given a 
fair chance with foreign manufacturers, and that the tariff should be 
used to equalize the cost of production here and abroad. 

It is a pity that Congressman RELY and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate could not have compared notes before 
election. 

And the Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, Democratice governor of 
Connecticut and candidate for President of the United States 
in the convention that nominated President Wilson, added his 
name and seal to the sacred promise—for all Democratic prom- 
ises are sacred when made—in the following language: 


EXTRACT FROM GOY. BALDWIN’S SPEECH AT NORWICH, CONN., OCTOBER 17, 
1912, AS PUBLISHED IN THR WATERBURY AMERICAN ON OCTOBER 18, 1912. 


The Democratic Party proposes in the next Congress to revise the 
tariff, but not in a radical way. They are not aiming at free trade. 
We mean to have a larger free list, and duties high enough to enable 
us to keep on paying the highest wages in the world, without unneces- 
sarily raising the cost of living to every American family. 

On the 80th of October, 1912, there was a great Democratic 
demonstration in the city of New Britain, Conn. This city is 
the center of the cutlery and hardware interests of the State. 
The speaker for the occasion was the Hon. William C. Redfield, 
now the Secretary of Commerce, in Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet, the 
man who is to investigate and punish all those manufacturers 
who may be unable to perform the miracles required by this 
law. I ask the Senators who believe that their party is pledged 
to reject the “ cost of production theory“ to listen to the promise 
which their own Secretary of Commerce made to the people of 
New Britain, Conn. I quote from Secretary Redfield’s speech 
as printed in the Hartford Times on October 31, 1912: 

Finally, let not the bogy of what is called “free trade“ scare 
sensible men longer. No one proposes it; it is known by those who 
ery aloud to be a false cry of wolf where there is no wolf. We must 
have revenue, and a very large part of that revenue must come from a 
tariff. There is no other way. The Democratic campai is in the 
hands of thoughtful, experienced men of business, largely interested 
themselves in American manufactures, hoping for them to be prosperous 
and ‘intending to open wide the door to a larger prosperity than we 
have ever known. hey are not standing with axes ready to cut the 
rope that binds the ship of state to a safe anchorage. ‘They are rather 
standing at the ropes which loosen the sails to a favoring wind that 
shall bring the ship of state into a safe and happy harbor. 

These glittering gems of promise and poetry from Messrs. 
Unpverwoop, REILLY, Baldwin, and Redfield, composed the mes- 
sage of Democracy to 35,911 spinners and weavers, 36,253 em- 
ployees in the machinery plants, 16,817 in the brass and bronze 
factories, 37,763 in the foundry and machine shops, 5,217 hatters, 
and thousands of others in Connecticut. 

Mr. President, Congressman UNpberwoop, and Congressman 
RELLY, and Secretary Redfield, and Gov. Baldwin, and every 
Democratic candidate and newspaper in Connecticut promised 
to give the people of Connecticut precisely what Congressman 
Hitt and every other Republican candidate promised, namely, 
“a tariff based upon the cost-of-production theory; i. e., the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad.” 

Now let us come to Washington and consider the manner in 
which these promises have been kept. A few days ago the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srarmons], chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, in his concluding remarks made in 
explanation of the pending measure, used the following lan- 
guage: 

For the reasons piren by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, your committee has rejected the cost-of-production theory. 
The grounds upon which this theory was rejected are so conclusive and 
so exhaustively stated in the several reports of the House committee 
upon this subject that it is not deemed necessary to restate them here. 

On page 12 of the report of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of 1913, to which we are referred by the Senator 
from North Carolina, we find this statement: 

COST-OF-PRODUCTION THEORY REJECTED. 


The so-called theory of cost of production as a regulator of rates 
was fully discussed at the time tariff-reyision bills were introduced by 


the Ways and Means Committee during the Sixty-second Congress, 
It will recalled that much was said by protection advocates in sup- 
port of the view that it was incumbent upon the United States to 
maintain a system of tariff rates that would cover differences in cost 
of ee between the United States and forel countries, in 
addition to a reasonable margin of profit. That doctrine became the 
basis of the work of the Tariff Board which furnished reports to the 
President, later transmitted by the Executive to Congress, concerning 
wool and woolens, cottons, pulp, and paper. Many manufacturers have 
presented arguments based on the doctrine of comparative costs. The 
statement Is therefore made that no part of the committee's work has 


been founded upon a belief in the cost-of-production theory, and the 
theory is absolutely rejected as a guide to tariff making. 


Let us now put the promise of the Democratic Party to the 


people of Connecticut and the 
performed in parallel columns. 


THE PROMISE. 


Unperwoop’s promise, from his 
speech at Waterbury, Conn., Octo- 
ber 17, 1912: 

“Now let us see where the dif- 
ference between these two great 

arties is. He says we are a free- 
rade party. I deny it. There is 
a clean distinction, A revenue tar- 
iff must be a competitive tariff. 
Whenever you cut off competition 
then you are Jamming back reye- 
nue, and your tariff is levied for 
the purpose of protecting some- 
body's profit, and not for the pur- 

se of getting revenue for the 
zovernment. hen you equalize 
exactly the difference in cost at 
home and abroad, if Pre can do 
it—it is impossible to do it exactly, 
but you may approximate it—but 
when you do that you have got a 
competitive tariff, because each can 
come in the same field and fight for 
control of the market. And from 
that on down to 1 cent, the lowest 
tax you could 214 it is a competi- 
tive field, and it is a revenue feld. 
It is a field in which you can col- 
lect a revenue tariff, because all 
below, after 9 evact differ- 
ence of cost at me and abroad, 
on downward it is a revente tariff. 
Now. what I said at the meeting 
at Hartford was that that bein 


manner in which it has been 


THE PERFORMANCE. 


Report of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, adopted 
by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate July 8, 1918: 

“The so-called theory of cost of 
production as a regulator of rates 
was fully discu at the time re- 
vision bills were introduced by the 
Ways and Means Committee durin 
the Sixty-second Con, s. It wi 
be recalled that much was said by 
protection advocates in support of 
the view that it was incumbent 
upon the United States to maintain 
a system of tariff rates that would 
cover differences in cost of produc- 
tion between the United States and 
foreign countrics, in addition to a 
reasonable margin of profit. That 
doctrine became the basis of the 
work of the Tariff Board, which 
furnished reports to the President, 
later transmitted by the Executive 
to Congress, concerning wool and 
woolens, cottons, pulp, and paper. 
Many manufacturers have presented 
arguments based on the doctrine of 
comparative costs. The statement 
is therefore made that no part of 
the committee’s work has been 
founded upon a belief in the cost- 
of-production theory and the the- 
ory is absolutely rejected as a 
guide to tariff making.” 


the case, and the Government need- 
ing all the revenue it could get— 
we have got to have it—1twe had to 
levy the taxes at the highest reve- 
nue rate consistent with our prin- 
ciples, which, of course, can not go 
above the difference of cost at 
home and abroad, because then you 
would be protecting profit; we 
have got to levy it somewhere near 
there in order to get a revenue to 
run the Government. 

Now, there are two sides to this 
question. There isn’t a particle 
of possibility of the Democratic 
Porty that it won't equalize the 
difference in labor cost at home 
and abroad.” 


The italics are mine. 

Is it strange, Mr. President, that the Democratic Congress- 
men from Connecticut were not satisfied with the bill as it 
came from the Ways and Means Committee of the House? Is 
it strange that the Hon. JEREMIAH Donovan, the successor of 
the Hon. E. J. Hill, used the following language in the 
House of Representatives on May 3 last in his patriotic but 
unsuccessful efforts to persuade Mr. UNprrwoop and his col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives that it was his and 
their duty to deal with the industries of Connecticut as he, 
Mr. UNDERWooD, and his party promised they would deal with 
them before election? = 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH OF HON. JEREMIAH DONOVAN IN OPPOSITION TO 
THE UNDERWOOD BILL, DELIVERED MAY 3, 1913. 


I am probably representing a class of labor which, in my opinion, is 
treated more omeny than any other class from beginning to end of 
this report of the Ways and Means Committee. 

ut I am going to claim, too, that if this matter had been con- 
sidered at the Inning of the hearings there is no question as to what 
the result would have been. You will appreciate my point of vie 
when I tell you that the distinguished chairman of this committee, 
though campaigning in a strange State, among a strange people, with 
the natural prejudices of those people against him and his associates 
in his section of the country, when he went amongst my people prac- 
tically carried—yes, swept—the State from end to end with his elo- 
quence. Low? By the same means that he carries this body when- 
ever he so desires—by his personality. When you think that mis- 
fortune or errors may befall you, you have re to look upon that face 
and you forget them all. [Laughter and app ause, | 

Unfortunately, I am occupying a position here formerly filled by one 
of the most noted men of our country. Probably no man ever came 
out of that State so weil known, either favorably or unfavorably 
[laughter] as my predecessor. At home he said to his people since the 
election and within a few days that I am a free trader. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman who ts chairman of this committee says to his 
associates here in this body that the way I was returned and clected 
was that I accused Mr. Hill of being a free trader. [Laughter.] But 
that is neither here nor there. This can not affect our people, 
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The: personality of the gentleman from Alabama is what made our 
ple: politically go with him. Om the 18tle aay of March of this year 
repeated at the hearings of the Ways a vans: Committee, in 

nder office building. what he suid to them in Connecticut. This is in 

as chairman, volume 4, page 386.0 „ says the 
disti. om Alabama, , of course none iè in favor 
: ees any American industry.” 

pplause. F 
The italics are mine. ; 

The five Democratie Congressmen: from: Connecticut have done 
what they could to prevent this complete betrayal! of the people 
of Connecticut, but to little or no purpose, and the reason must 
be plain to everyone. 

Mr. President, there are “ protection” Democrats and there 
are “tariff-for-revenue-only ” Democrats, and when you try to 
mix them they will not mix, because they can not be mixed. 
This: fact has beem and will be the tragedy of Democracy, if not 
of the Nation, until something or somebody comes to the rescue. 

A week before election President Wilson told the people of the 
country that the only thing they have to do te know his position 
on the tariff is to read and comprehend the English language. 
Now, let us turn to the only language used by President Wilson 
upon the tariff question which I have been able to find which can 
be read and comprehended without difficulty. I quote from his ad- 


dress before the tariff commission at Atlanta in 1883 as follows: | 


Protection also hinders: commerce immensely. The English — — 
do not send to this country as many goods as they would the du i 
were not so much, and we are building up man ries here at the 
expense of commerce: = . aloof oe Taga 
8333 ltd Eagland but with each other.” 7 maintain that it is 
not only a pernicious but a corrupt system. 

Replying to the question of Commissioner Garland, “Are yow 
advocating the repeal of all tariff laws?” Prof. Wilson an- 
swered: 

Of all protective tariff! laws; of establishing a tariff for revenue 
merely. It seems to me very absurd to maintain that we shall have 
free trade between different portions of this country and at the same 
time: shut. ourselves. out from free communication with other N 
countries of the world. If it is necessary to impose. restrictive duties 
on goods brought from abroad it would seem to me, as a matter of 
logic, necessary to impose similar restrictions on goods n from 
one State of this Union to another. That follows as a necessary con- 
sequence ; there is no escape from it. 

So to-day we find the Democratic Party led, and I may say 
gently but irresistibly pushed, by President Wilson into the 
adoption of his views when so expressed that they cam be under- 
stood. Asa result, the “ protection” Democrats im the Senate 
have agreed to a bill which they hope will not violate their 
views; and the “ tariff-for-revenue-only” Senators have agreed 
to a bill which they hope will not violate their views. It must 
be very clear that, inasmuch as the days of miracles have passed, 
somebody on the other side of this Chamber is mistakem 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burron] and other Senators upon this side of the 
Chamber have indicated very clearly, I think, where the mistake 
lies. The “protection” Democrats have tried to compromise 
with the “free-trade” Democrats, and this, of course, is im- 
possible. You can not compromise with the arithmetic or the 
compass. You are either there or you are not there. If 20 
per cent does not protect, 10 per cent will not protect. My 
complaint is that the Demoeratic Party has broken its sacred 
promise to the people of Connecticut. This I have shown from 
the lips of those Democrats, who alone had authority to do the 
promising. If adequate protection is found in any rate con- 
tained in this bill, it is there by accident only. A tariff which 
rejects the “ cost-of-production theory” can not give protection 
except by accident, You can not intentionally give protection 
without taking into consideration. the cost of production. You 
can not revise the tariff and not destroy legitimate industries 
unless you take into consideration the cost of production. There- 
fore, if any legitimate industry escapes the paranoiac assaults 
in this bill it will be an accidental escape. It may be that some 
industries of my State and the country will survive the effect 
of the Democratic braim storm contained within the eight cor- 
ners of this bill. I sincerely hope so. Two woolen mills in 
Connecticut are already in serious trouble. The management 
of the more important one—the Yantic Mills—assigns the fol- 
lowing as the cause: 


Had it not been for the unsettled business conditions in our trade, 
owing to the proposed tariff legislation, we would never have gone into 
the hands of a receiver. The trade is at a standstill. We are getting 
only enough orders to produce one-third of our regular output. Our 
sales were close upon $1,000,000) a year. Now they have fal gni ia 

ue 


$400,000. Our fixed charges are so great that we cam not con 
rum with this limited production, Our firm is not an exception. 


Is this a harbinger of Secretary Redfield’s: beautiful spring? 
I pray not, but if not it won’t be the fault of this bill. 

This bill has been described as a glaring example of invisible 
and inaudible government. It is not the way in which the con- 
clusions: of the committee: have been reached; it is the effect of 


these conclusions that the people of Connecticut are afraid of: 
This bill may be an example of invisible“ and, as the Senator: 
from Iowa so aptly added the other day, inaudible” govern- 
ment, but it is a sample of minority government in complete 
betrayal of the promises: of that minority to the people of Con- 
| necticut that I object to. 

It has been asserted here by those responsible for this measure 
that they are merely carrying out as in duty bound the mandate 
of a majority of the whole people: 

In Connecticut, as I have shown, Mr. Uxnnwooh in person 
solicited instructions to reform the tariff upon “ the cost of pro- 
duction. theory,” and he got what he asked for. Now the Demo- 
cratie Party in Congress repudiates: those instructions upon the 
ground that it received a mandate from the people to do what it 
proposes to do, which I can not name, because it is nameless. 

What happened on election day besides the defeat of the Re- 
publican Party? 6,292,600 votes were cast for Mr. Wilson; 
8,602,042 votes were cast against him—1,655,280' less than a ma- 
jority for Mr. Wilson and his platform, attractive and safe as 
Mr. UN DEnwOOD had tried to make it; 1,655,230 more votes were 
cast for the principle of protection tham for the tariff plank of 
the Demoeratic platform, whatever it meant. 

I will not go into the views of the great Democratic scholars 
as to the danger which surrounds a popular government where 
the vox Dei comes from the throat of a minority of the vox 
popull. It is too late to talk about that or lament it. The voice 
of the majority has surrendered to the voice: of the plurality, and 
if I am ever converted to the: “ referendum” it will be for the 
reason that in no other way ean the people meet a great issue 
like the tariff, face to face, and a majority put their seal upon 
it with a plain yes or no, uninterfered with by other issues or 
the personalities of candidates. 

It may or it may not be just to claim that the people by a 
majority of 1,655,230 votes instructed their Representatives in 
Congress to maintain the principle of proteetion, but certainly 
there is no foundation for the assertion that a majority of the 
people voted for free sugar or free wool or a tariff for revenue 
only. Would it not be nearer the truth to say that not one in a 
million had any knowledge of the precise rates which the Ways 
and Means Committee would fix if controlled by the Democratic 
Party? Indeed, when you come to rates—and: nothing else is of 
consequence—when you come to crystallize: promises and theories 
into a choice: between specifie: and ad valorem duties and their 
alternating equivalents to be written into the proposed law 
there was only one man in the United States who knew what 
he was voting for, and that man was Mr. Unprrwoop. He might 
have known that a Democratie. victory meant the placing of 
cotton dyes on the free list and wool dyes on the protected list; 
he might have known that goats’ wool was to be taxed and 
sheep’s wool was to be free; that elephants’ tusks were to be 
taxed and cotton bands put on the free list. But if so he was 
the only man. 

The President in his address to Congress said that it is a cnse 
of sharpening wits. I agree with him heartily, but shall we 
sharpen our wits by giving up the only tools with which wits 
can be sharpened? Is Uncle Sam to acquire the dexterity and 
endurance necessary to win in the pending international indus- 
trial struggle by exercising his voting and advisory powers only? 
What particular industries shall we abandon and what shall we 
retain? For what particular market shall we surrender our 
own? Wor what particular oriental rainbow shall we exchange 
our pot of gold in hand? We are told that we must concentrate 
upon industries which by the test of experience we can sustain. 
After a century of test we know of none such in our country. 
On the contrary we know that there are none. Indeed, we can 
not expect to retain our own market without protection. 

We know that as water seeks its level so wages will tend 
to equality where: the physical conditions are equal. Shall we 
help the situation now by adopting a fiscal system that will 
lower or endanger in any way our present standard of wages? 
If we expect to excel other nations in naval warfare, we must 
practice—practice naval architecture and maneuvers constantly, 
and all of this will be of no avail unless we practice shooting. 
So in the great struggle for industrial supremacy that. to-day 
faces the nations of the earth, if we would win the victory in 
weaving and spinning, we must weave and spin constantly. 
If we would conquer in any single line of production we must 
put and keep our people upon an equal footing with foreign 
peoples, where we may fairly expect to overcome the obstacles 
in the way, physical or economic. But our people will not ex- 
‘periment at a loss and the Congress can not compel them to 
experiment at a loss. A man will practice singing for the 
pleasure of it. He may practice oratory for the fame of it: 
‘But if he practices manufacturing, he does it for the money 
there is in ft and for no other reason; and the prices and 
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bounties and taxes that have been paid by the nations of the 
world to invite, incite, and excite the sharpest rivalry among 
men in their effort to subjugate and enlist in their behalf the 
hostile forces of nature have been the best investments that have 
been made up to date. And that, I think, Mr. President, is one 
of the reasons why every civilized nation on the earth except 
England has discovered the economie wisdom of protecting 
opportunity by protective tariffs, and why every nation on 
earth including England has offered bounties and prizes to those 
who have advanced civilization by increasing the productivity 
of human toil. 

I desire at this time to put into the Recorp a partial Hst of 
the Connecticut industries which will be affected by the pend- 
ing bill. This list I take from the last census and the Connecti- 
cut factory and labor bulletins. 

Later on I may appeal to those responsible for -his bill to 
raise certain rates which are clearly demanded, but my purpose 
at this time is to show that the pending bill is in its entirety 
founded upon a tariff theory which, in my opinion, excludes the 
possibility of intelligent protection to American industries and 
which is in glaring violation of the pledges of the Democratie 
Party to the people of Connecticut. 

STATISTICS CONCERNING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CONNECTICUT. 
{From Abstract of Thirteenth Census, 1910.1 


In 1910 Connecticut had a population of 1,114,756. and ranked 
twelfth among the States with regard to the value of her manufac- 
tured products. There were 4,251 manufacturing establishments, which 
yere 1 to an average of 233,871 persons during that year. 

he paid out $135,756.000 in salaries and vapa The value of manu- 
factured products turned out was $490,272,000. and the value of the 
materials used in the manufacture of these products was $257,259,000, 
giving an added value by manufacture of $233,013.000. The expenses 
were $429,904,000, and the capital was_$517,547,000. 

Connecticut ranks second among the States in the production of rub- 
ber boots and shoes, measured by the value of the products, and the 
three gold and silver refineries of the State reported a greater value of 
the products than did any other State. 

Textile industries.—These industries in Connecticut gave employment 
to an average of 34,192 wage earners, or 16.2 per cent of the total 
of all the manufacturing Industries in the State. The value of the 
products amounted to $70,459,000, or 14.4 oe cent of the total value 
of manufactured products. Of the total value of the products of the 
four branches of the textile industry. 34,4 per cent was contributed by 
the cotton mills, 29.9 per cent by the silk mills, 27.5 per cent by the 
aona and worsted mills, and 8.2 per cent by the hosiery and knitting 
mills. 

Brass and bronze products—Connecticut ranked first among the 
States in the combined value, reporting 44.6 per cent of the total value 
for the United States. 2 

Foundry and machine shops. —In the products of this industry the 
most important one consists of hardware, of which more than two- 
fifths of the total value reported for the United States was reported 
from Connecticut. 

Firearms and ammunition —This industry is mainly centralized in 
New Haven and Bridgeport, exclusive of governmental establishments. 
Almost four-fifths of the total value of ammunition and over one- 
fourth of the total value of firearms manufactured in the United States 
was reported from establishments located in the State. Connecticut 
was the leading State in the total value of products reported for the 
combined value. 

Automobiles and perts.—This includes 8 establishments reporting 
the manufacture of automobiles, and 20 establishments “with about 
one-fourth of the total value of products for the whole industry.” 


Cut! and tools.—Connecticut ranks second in this industry in the 
210740 iz E a The value of the products for this ind was 
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Hats and fur felt inđustry.—Connecticut was second in importance 
in this industry, with 21.7 per cent of the total value of products for 
the United States. 

Clocks.—Conneeticut ranked first in clocks and watches in the value 
of products. Nine of the sixteen industries in the State were engaged 

rimarily in the manufacture of clocks. This branch of the industry in 

nnecticut dates back as far as early in 1800, and much of its early 

pe spi took place in that State, where it has been largely cen- 
tralized. 

The foundry and machine shops gave employment to 37,736 persons, 


or more than twice as many as any other single 3 of the State. 
The ave number of wage earners in the leading cities and towns 
were as follows: 

„ pe neeion meer K 
New Haven ET T S 
Wuterbury 

Hartford 


New Britai: 
Meriden 


Naugatuck —L 
Hunte 
Ware —2—! 
c c a a 8 


Bridgeport.—This city was the foremost city in the State in 
factures, with 47. ` z 
average 


r 
porta ith a t 9 t Industry, wr 53.8 t of 
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the total value for the industry of the State. > * 
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New Haven.—This city was the second c of the State as measured 
by the value of products, 


with 28.8 per cen in value of products and 
9.8 r cent in avera number of wa ea 
Wat 


rners. 

aterbury.— The third manufacturing city of the State, showed an 
increase of 55.6 per cent in value of products and .9 per cent in 
number of wage earners compared with that of 1904. The industries 
of this city are centralized in a single one—that of brass and bronze 
manufacturing. In 1910 the reported products amounted _— to 
$31,462,000, or 62.5 per cent of the total for the city. In 1910, 21 
r cent of the value of all the brass and bronze products manu- 
etured in the United States was reported from Waterbury. Over 
two-fifths of the total value of clocks and watches manufactured in 
the United States was reported from Waterbury. Other industries of 
int noe were the manufactures of foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ue eleetrie fixtures and lamps, needles, pins, hooks and eyes, 


an increase of 56.6 per cent in the value of oc and 30.4 

the number of wage earners compared with 1904. These gains were 
rgely due to the increase in the manufacture of automobiles, foundry 

machine-shop products, rubber goods, typewriter and riter 
supplies. The major portion of the value of the output for the State 
of dentists’ materials, nails and spikes not made in steel works or roll- 
ing mills, feather belting, machine screws was reported from this 


r cent 


S 


the say Ai 
State for 
5 this city the textile industries are of the most impor- 

Ansonia and Torrington.—The most important industries of these 
cities are the manufactures of brass and broase and machine tools. 

M .—The silverware and pecte ware industry Is the most 
important in this city. In 1910 this city eet 65.9 per cent of the 
total value of gas and electric fixtures and ps and reflectors manu- 
factured in the State. 

Naugatuck.—The leading industries are the manufacture of rubber 
boots, shoes, and rubber goods. 

Middletown.—The most important industry is the manufacture of 

goods 


is the fur-felt hat manufactures. The 


try the most important in Stamford, and the tex 
nates in Willimantic and New London. 
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The typewriter industry of Connecticut is a very large one. 
The Underwood factory at Hartford, Conn., is one of the largest 
factories of its kind in the world and employs about 3,500 
mechanics. The Royal Typewriter factory, of Hartford, is the 
second largest factory of its kind in the State, employing in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 mechanics. Besides these two factories 
there are four other typewriter manufacturing establishments 
in Connecticut, as follows: The Williams Typewriter Co., of 
Derby; the Yost Typewriter Co., of Bridgeport; the Blickens- 
derfer Typewriter Co., of Stamford; and the Noiseless Type- 
writer Co., of Middletown. 

FACTORIES IN CONNECTICUT, BY COUNTIES, WHICH WILL BE AFFECTED 
BY THE PROPOSED TARIFF BILL, 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 

There are 240 factories, 89 of which are located in the city of New 
Haven; 64 in Waterbury, which produces the 1 st amount of br: 
clocks, and novelties of any city the United States. It is a city o 
80,000 Inhabitants. 

The city of Meriden has 33 manufactur concerns. Ansonia and 
Derby have 22. The following towns and cities in New Haven County 
contain certain important manufacturing establishments: 

Wallingford, Seymour, Naugatuck, Branford, Beacon Falls, Center - 
ville, Mount Carmel, West Cheshire, Milford, and Clinton. 

New Haven's populaticn is 133,000, Meriden's population is 32,000, 
Ansonia's population is 15,000, and Derby's population is 9,000, 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

There are 220 factories, 81 of which are in Bridge ort; Danbury, 
which is the center of the hat industry of the Uni Btates, and has 
a population of 23,500, has 57 factories engaged in this industry, 

with a population of 4,000 


t er with the adjoining town of Beth 
and 18 more — ** 
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There are 18 more factories In the hat industry in Norwalk and 
South Norwalk, and these two towns have a population of about 16,000. 
1 a total of 93 factories in these four towns engaged in the hat 

ustry. 

Other towns which contain manufacturing interests are Stamford, 
Shelton, Fairfield, Brookfield, New Canaan, and Mianus. 


HARTFORD COUNTY. 
There are 208 factories in Hartford County, 79 of which are located 


in Hartford, the population of which is 99,000. 
h Bristol and Forestville, with a population of 23,000, have 20 fac- 


ories, 
New Britain, with a population of 44,000, has 22 factories. 
Windsor Locks, with a population of 4,000, has 10 factories. 
Plainville, with a population of 3,000, has 12 factories. 
K poaching ton and Plantsville, with a population of 6,500, have 9 fac- 
ories. 

Manchester, which is the center of the silk industry of_the State, has 
a population of 14,000, 

-Other towns which will be affected are Glastonbury, Unionville, 
Thompsonville, Suffield, Avon, and Simsbury. 

NEW LONDON COUNTY. 

There are 72 factories In New London County. 

Norwich, with a 98 of 20,000, has 22 factories. 

This county has 50 factories engaged in the manufacture of cotton, 
woolen goods, and textiles. There are also 10 factories in this county 
engaged in the manufacture of panes and paper board. A great many 
guns and firearms of various descriptions are also manufactured in the 
town of Norwich. Other towns that will be affected are New London, 
Stonington, Taftville, Uncasville, Voluntown, Montville, Jewett City, 
Baltic, Mystic, and Oakdale. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

There are 56 factories in Middlesex ae a 

Middletown, with a population of 20,000, has 18 factories. 

Deep River and Ivorytown, with a n of about 5,000, are the 
center of the ivory industry of the United States. Ivory tusks have 
always been on the free list and are free in every other 2 on 
the globe. This bill proposes to put a duty of 20 per cent upon ivory 
tusks. Other towns which will be affected by the bill are Chester, 
East Hampton, Higganum, Moodus, Centerbrook, Portland, and Rockfall. 

WINDHAM COUNTY. i 

There are 52 factorles in Windham County. 

. town of Windham, with a population of 13,000, has 12 
factories. 

Putnam, with a population of 7,000, has 14 factories. 

Forty-two factories in this county are engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton and woolen goods and textiles. Other towns which will be 
affected are Danielson, Central Village, Dayville, Moosup, Plainfield, 
Wauregan, Sterling, Ballouville, Packer. 

LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

There are 46 factories in Litchfield County. 

Winsted, with a population of 9,000, has 9 factories. 

Torrington, with a population of 17,000, has 7 factories. 

Thomaston, with a ee of 4,000, and Terryville, with Pt 
lation of 5,000, have 5 factories. Other towns which will be ed 
are Hotchkissville, Lakeville, and Northfield, which towns are engaged 
in the manufacture of cutlery. 

Oakville, with a pulation of 4,000, bas factories which produce 
pins of all kinds and employ about 1,500 hands. 

New Hartford has the la t brush factory in the State. 

Bantam and New Milford are two other towns which will be af- 
fected by the bill. 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 

There are 43 factories in Tolland County, 35 of which are engaged 
In the manufacture of woolens, cotton, and textiles. 

Rockville, with a population of 9,000, has 10 factories engaged in 
the manufacture of woolen goods and textiles and is the largest manu- 
facturing town of woolen of any city in the State. 

Stafford, with a pulat on of 6,000, has 12 factories. 

Other towns which will be affected are Somerville, Ea leville, 
Andover, Mansfield Center, Coventry, Talcottville, and Willington. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, this Chamber seems to have 
within its walls a number of prophets of evil, croaking evangels 
of disaster. The atmosphere we breathe has become impreg- 
nated with the malodor, so to speak, of direful prophecy. It 
seems as if our friends on the other side, or many of them at 
least, are hungering for a panic. They are doing everything in 
their power to create distrust. 

I wonder if they really want industrial depression; if they 
really desire that there should be a halt in the progress and 
prosperity of the country. It is hard to believe, and yet that 
is the impression being created here and elsewhere. Every Sen- 
ator on that side who rises to speak has a blue tale of woe to 
tell, made up for the most part of doleful prophecies of certain 
disasters to come. I submit, Mr. President, that is not the 
spirit or the tone of that true Americanism that should find 
expression in the American Senate. I say this because it seems 
that there can be but one great underlying purpose behind this 
continuing story of evil prophecy, and that is to create distrust, 
artificially, and to bring about a state of industrial depression 
that may redound to the adyantage of the Republican Party, on 
the theory that if something bad should happen the Democratic 
Party must answer for it and that the Republican Party would 
be benefited in some corresponding degree. All we hear now are 
tales of woe. 

Mr. WARREN. Does not the Senator believe there could be 
some tales of woe told in consequence of what has already hap- 
pened in certain markets in regard to certain commodities by 


reason of the threatened tariff bill? In my opinion the prophe- 


cies made, if made, have been very moderate, and opportunities 


have been passed over which, if complaint had been sought for 
the purpose of complaint, would only require that the truth be 
known as to what has already happened to many of these in- 
dustries and is happening every diiy because of the threatened 
tariff bill to show that adversity is already upon us as to certain 
products. 

Mr. STONE. That is the very kind of thing Senators are 
saying here every day, iterating and reiterating it, for absorp- 
tion by the country. 

Mr. WARREN. No; they are not being stated here. There 
are commodities that have not yet even been spoken of here on 
the Senate floor as to their market values that have greatly 
depreciated, and are on the market to-day at radically lower 
prices than heretofore, and the Senator must know it. I can 
give the Senator a very considerable list if he wishes it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that scarcely touches the merits 
of the question. It is possible that some articles can be 
named the market price of which is lower now than months 
before, while it is equally true that numerous other articles . 
can be named where the market price is higher now than ever. 
There are constant fluctuations in the prices of production in 
almost every line. I do not want to start any hornet’s nest, 
Mr. President, here to-day, and prolong this discussion and 
waste time; but I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
who is waiting to interrupt me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall not disturb the Senator if it is 
not entirely agreeable. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, it is not disagreeable, except that I do not 
want to waste too much valuable time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall occupy very little time, as is my 
custom. I will ask the Senator if he really believes that those 
of us who honestly entertain the opinion that the passage of 
this bill will greatly disturb business, and possibly work irrep- 
arable injury to the manufacturing business of the country, 
ought to refrain from stating our views? I will ask the Sena- 
tor, further, how he interprets the fact that the General Elec- 
tric Co., which has always borrowed money heretofore at 4 
per cent, had to pay 64 per cent for an issue of one-year securi- 
ties which it recently put on the market? Does it not indicate 
that there is already disturbance, and are we not justified in 
feeling that very likely there will be further disturbance? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, there may be some disturbance here and 
there, traceable to one cause or another. That may happen, 
and does here and all over the world from time to time. Mr. 
President, if I were disposed to go far enough at this time to 
express my real convictions about some things that are going 
on in this country now—and I may have occasion to be more 
specific later on—I might say that the first fluttering of any 
industrial disturbance so far is the result of a deliberate pur- 
pose, if not a deliberate conspiracy, on the part of certain 
men representing important interests in this country to create 
a disturbance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator surely does 
not believe, which has been heretofore asserted without au- 
thority, that the men who are carrying on the great industrial 
Seca of this country want to create trouble for them- 

ves 

Mr. STONE. For the present I pass that. I am now talking 
about Republican Senators who day after day are sending out 
to the country, through the Associated Press and otherwise, 
warnings and prophecies that we are on a downward toboggan 
slide to the “demnition bow wows”; that a storm is coming, 
and that wise men had better run to their cyclone cellars, and 
all that sort of thing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What does the Senator think of the pro- 
nouncements that are going out from the White House and from 
the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. STONE. I think they are very timely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Timely? I think they are very untimely. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I think they are timely. They are timely, 
for they are intended to advise the country and to discount and 
thwart the purpose—apparently the deliberate purpose—of men 
both in and out of Congress to create a feeling in the public 
mind of unrest with the expectation of some resultant indus- 
trial disturbance. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, a question of order. 
The Senator has stated, in effect, that Members upon this side 
of the Chamber aré sending out reports for the purpose of cre- 
ating disaster. The Senator having made that charge as to 
x ig ea on this side, he should specify the Senators who have 
so done. 

Mr. STONE. It would be altogether—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is a very serious charge, and 
only in line with utterances from other sources seeking to dis- 
count the effects of this bill; for instance, by the President of 
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the United States, who, as is reported, proposes to hang as high 
as Haman anybody who disagrees with his tariff program. It 
is, I think, also a proposition that comes from the Secretary of 
Commerce to investigate and put out of business any manufac- 
turer who does not agree with him, and it is now seriously 
contended by the Senator from Missouri that if evil results fol- 
low the passage of this bill it will be because of the speeches of 
those opposed to the bill—rather a curious conclusion. Now, I 
ask what Senator on this side has sent out reports threatening 
disaster upon this Nation? 

Mr. STONE. I have scarcely heard a speech made on the 
other side since this debate began that did not send forth these 
doleful messages. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask the Senator to name the 
Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I think probably the Senator himself is guilty. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. This Senator as not made a 
speech. 

Mr. STONE. Then the Senator is not guilty in that form; 
whether he is guilty of this offense in some other form I do not 
know. But every Senator who has spoken on that side has in 
some way assured the country that ruin was coming by leaps 
and bounds. And, Mr. President, I believe it to be true that it 
is a part of the fixed program of the Republican side of this 
Chamber to create a widespread impression and a fear through- 
out the country of coming disaster, with the hope of precipi- 
tating industrial and commercial conditions that will redound 
to their party and political advantage. But, all the same, they 
will not sueceed in accomplishing their purpose, Mr. President. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President x 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yleld to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. STONE. I will yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I only want to say, Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Missouri is charging this side en masse with such 
a purpose, I speak for myself and say that I have not hesitated, 
wherever an opportunity has been presented, to express the be- 
lief that the passage of this bill would not induce any panic or 
any industrial trouble; and in my State I have watched the 
sentiment pretty closely, and the farmers and the business men 
do not share in any such opinion. I trust the Senator will not 
impute it to everyone on this side. $ 

Mr. STONE. I was not thinking of the Senator when I made 
the remarks to which he objects. I hardly had the Senator from 
Iowa, who has just spoken, and other Senators of his type and 
breadth of thought in my mind. I think that he and they pro- 
ceed along a different and a higher line, both of thought and 
conduct, in the discharge of their senatorial duties. 

Mr. President, I heard this morning the speech made here by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], full, as the 
speeches of his colleagues have been, of a blue tale of woe. It 
so happens that this very morning also I saw a statement as to 
the commercial and industrial conditions in the country from a 
report of R. G. Dun & Co., which I propose now to read to the 
Senate by way of contrast to the typical Republican speech of 
the Senator from Connecticut. R. G. Dun & Co. is one of the 
great mercantile credit concerns of the United States. They 
have their agents in every neighborhood of the United States, 
who see with their own eyes what the crop prospects are, what 
the mines are doing, what manufacturers of different kinds are 
doing, what the merchants are doing, what the bankers are 
doing, and what business men generally are doing. They fur- 
nish reports to their employers, and out of these the central 
office, after careful analysis and consideration, prepare reports 
about all kinds of business and for the use of business men 
everywhere, giving the credit standing of individuals, and giv- 
ing expression as to the general industrial and economic and 
commercial conditions of the country, and these are relied upon 
in great measure by business men throughout the country. Busi- 
ness men pay for the right and privilege of using the reports of 
this great concern. 

Let me read what R. G. Dun said yesterday, and I will put 
that against what the Senator from Connecticut has said this 
morning: 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I simply desire to say, if it 
be true that the business and industrial interests of the country 
are guided by the business of R. G. Dun & Co., who are very 
industrious and usually accurate, any expression on the part of 
an individual Senator here would not be likely to create a panic. 

Mr. STONE. I do not think expressions here will create a 
panic, no matter what the purpose of these expressions may be. 
I do not think we are going to have any panic, Mr. President; I 
know we are not. But at the same time I beg to say, with as 
little offense as possible, that if anything would foment a panic 


it would be just such a course as that being pursued by the 
majority of the minority on the other side. 

Now, let me read this, clipped this morning from the New 
York American. It says: 


Fall business is opening with every Indication of a sustained boom, 
Merchants who hesitated placing extensive orders because of pending 
tariff legislation have been forced to make heavy purchases because of 
8 demands. The impetus foreshadows great and prosperous 
ac y. 

The settlement of the tariff controversy is looked forward to expect- 
snor by business men. ‘They are prepared to make new investments 
and embark on large enterprises the moment Congress acts, no matter 
whether it changes the tariff or not. 

Many large merchants who a month ago complained of slack trade 
now report their shelyes are almost empty. 


The people are anxious to have tariff legislation ended. The 
business men of the country want it disposed of and out of the 
way at the earliest possible moment, so that they may settle 
down to something definite and have an end to uncertainty. 
But Republican Senators insist on holding it up. Yesterday we 
were threatened that it might be held up, and this by more 
than one Senator—held up even until the snow flies—unless 
Senators on this side will agree not to take up other legislation, 
especially currency legislation. 

But I will continue reading: 


The tone of general optimism pervading business circles was ex- 
pressed by R. G. Dun o., mercantile agency, im the following state- 
ment to the New York American: 


What I have read so far is an introductory preface by the 
American to the Dun statement. Now comes what the R. G. 
Dun Mercantile Agency itself said: 


Prospects for fall business are satisfactory. Agricultural conditions 
which underlie the entire business fabric, have seldom been better at 
this time of the year than they are, and the large crops in practically 
every section of the country, which will be sold at remunerative prices, 
ae an active demand through the fall for all kinds of merchan- 


Labor generally is well employed and at remunerative wages. In 
many of the important manufacturing centers there is some complaint 
regarding the scarcity of labor, and as numerous advances in wages 
have been made it is reasonable to suppose there will be a continued 
good demand for the majority of the commodities which enter into 

ral consumption. 

That the people are well provided with funds and will purchase 
freely is indicated by the liberal orders placed by merchants for fall 
requirements, some wholesale dry-goods factors reporting they could 
dispose of more goods were they readily available, while in many in- 
stances the volume of business book measures up very favorably 
with that of former years. 

FOOTWEAR ORDERS. 

In footwear, fall orders are being placed in normal volume, not- 
withstanding high prices, and some manufacturers, especially in the 
West, say their sales exceed those of any previous corresponding period. 

The important iron and steel industry, after a short period of some- 
what quieter conditions, appears to improving and reports are 
remarkably uniform that prospects are decidedly encouraging. 

The uncertainty regarding tariff revision has naturally had a re 
stricting effect In some directions, but it has been more in the nature 
of curtailing production to current needs than of reducing consump- 
coar and one of the most favorable features of the situation is the fact 
stocks in those lines which will be most affected are barely sufficient 
to meet the current actual demand. 

ig Pes de td tariff change may have on the future has, therefore, been 
v gely discounted. When the question is finally settled, there will 
undoubtedly be a marked revival in the demand for all classes of mer- 
chandise, which will taw the resources of the country to fill. 

CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Tittle attention is apparent! being given in mercantile circles to 
the question of currency alterations, the general belief being whatcrer 
change may be made will be for the better. Reports from numerous 
leading centers state collections are reasonably prompt for this season, 
and merchants in the country districts expect easier monetary condi- 
tions with the movement of the crops. 

Current statistics indorse reports of active business, railroad gross 
earnings being 1 r than ever before at this period, reflecting an enor- 
mous movement of freight, e bank clearings for the latest week 
egg favorable comparison with a year ago. Foreign trade is also 
very heavy. 

ercantile failures for the first half of the year showed a decrease 
in the number, so the strain during a trying period was not so severe, 
although, owing to an unusual number of large defaults, the amount 
of liabilities show some increase, 


Mr. President, there is a note of optimism, based upon facts 
gathered by the most careful and widespread examination into 
the true conditions existing in practically every neighborhood in 
the United States. How it shines by contrast with this daily 
croaking here! I, for one, am growing weary almost unto 
death with this endless pessimistic chatter, and still more with 
threats that this chatter is to go on, and that the passage of this 
bill is to be delayed, although the business interests of the 
country need to have it settled at the earliest possible date, 
and although the business interests of this country are demand- 
ing that the chatter shall end and the legislation be completed 
without delay. It is time for the country to understand just 
what the trouble is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not wonder that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr, Sroner], in view of the discussion 
that has been had and that will be had on this bill, showing 
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its imperfections and its atrocities, is growing weary. It is nat- 
ural that the Senator should grow weary. Considering the time 
that our Democratie friends took to consider this bill in com- 
mittee and in a Democratic caucus covering a period of nearly 
three months, it is rather remarkable that the Senator from 
Missouri should find fault that we have kept it under discussion 
for two weeks in the Senate; but it does not appeal to me. 

The Senator, Mr. President, is too excited this morning. I 
think the Senator came very near to violating a rule of the Senate 
this morning, which I will read—paragraph 2 of Rule XIX: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 
words impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator has made very serious 
charges against Senators on this side of the Chamber. I think 
he has imputed to them unworthy motives, in violation of that 
rule, which ought always to be observed in debate. 

I do not see nor can I feel that anything has been said or 
done that needs to excite the Senator from Missouri, or any 
other Senator on that side of the Chamber. We are proceeding 
in a very orderly way in debating this bill. Yesterday the 
Democratie side of the Chamber took quite as much time as 
the Republican side in the debate, and I was very glad to see 
them do that, because their silence heretofore has been a little 
oppressive to some of us. We will continue to debate this bill 
item by item and schedule by schedule until it is completed, and 
some of us will continue to do it in our own way. I speak 
for no one but myself. I regretted yesterday that the sugges- 
tion was made in debate that somebody was speaking for this 
side of the Chamber. It certainly was not me. I speak for 
myself only now and at every other time. 

I hope that the suggestions and predictions of the house of 
R. G. Dun & Co. are based upon substantial foundations, but 
the Senator from Missouri suggested, before reading the article, 
that the shelves of our merchants were practically empty, so 
far as goods are concerned. That is natural. With three or four 
hundred million dollars’ worth of foreign goods in bond to-day 
in the United States that are to be dumped upon the American 
market without the payment of duty if this bill passes in its 
present form, why should any merchant purchase goods and 
stock his shelves? I have talked with merchants on that point 
in my own State and elsewhere and they tell me they are not 
going to do it; that they are going to wait until they get 
cheaper goods. Why should any man buy wool to-day and pay 
the duty on it if he is to have free wool? Why should a mer- 
chant stock up with sugar and pay a duty on it if he is to have 
free sugar? And so on through the list. 

I say to the Senator that I frankly join with him in the hope 
that we may not have any industrial disaster, but educated in 
the school that I have been educated in, believing as I do in the 
policy of protection, which I do not find in this bill, I can not 
free my mind from the conviction, which I shall express at all 
proper times, that the passage of this law will bring industrial 
disturbance and, I fear, industrial disaster to the people of 
the United States. That feeling is shared by the people whom 
I so inadequately represent. I would be very glad to disabuse 
their minds of that feeling if I could, but I share with them in 
that feeling, and I deplore the possibility of this bill ever be- 
coming a law. That it will become a law I presume is to be 
expected, and when it becomes a law it will then be tested by the 
American people. If it works out as well as the Senator from 
Missouri thinks it will, the Democratic Party will have justified 
itself before the people of the United States. The Democratic 
Party will have proved that the Republican Party all through 
its history has been wrong, so far as its contentions on tariff 
matters are concerned; but if, on the other hand, it proves not 
to work well, if it proves a detriment to the people of the 
United States, if it brings industrial disturbance and commer- 
cial disaster to our people, then the Democratie Party will have 
failed in its contention and the country will return, as I believe 
it will return, to the policies and doctrines of the great Re- 
publican Party. 

Now, Mr. President, let us keep good-natured about this 
matter. Let us go along with the consideration of this bill as 
best we can. Let us cross swords with our Democratic friends 
when we think they are wrong, and let them at such length as 
they choose try to convert us to the unsound views that they 
hold regarding this proposed legislation. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege, not relating at all to anything which has been 
said by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]; but the privi- 
lege I claim is that of gladly admitting my acquaintance with 
a gentleman in South Dakota, any knowledge of whom it would 
appear that I denied yesterday in my remarks on the tariff bill 
in a colloquy with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. On 
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page 2844 of the Concresstonar Recorp the colloquy occurs, 
and it appears I was asked if I knew Mr. A. E. Chamberlain, 
formerly of the agricultural department of the State. Later I 
was asked in regard to knowing him as connected with the 


agricultural college at Brookings. At the time of the in- 
quiry— 
Mr. JAMES. I should merely like to suggest to the Senator 


from South Dakota, if he is addressing himself to a question 
of privilege which relates to a colloquy had with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsu], that the Senator from Montana 
is not in the Chamber at this time, 


Mr. STERLING. It does not involve the Senator from Mon- 
tana at all, I will say to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I could not hear 
his suggestion, and I merely wished to suggest the absence of 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. STERLING. There is no dispute between the Senator 
from Montana and myself as to what occurred; but at the time 
of the inquiry I did not catch the initials of the gentleman’s 
name as given by the Senator from Montana, and I did not 
know of his connection with the agricultural department of the 
State, saye that I had, of course, known that Mr. A. B. Cham- 
berlain had been engaged in conducting farmers’ institutes in 
the State. I did not know that he had had any connection 
whatever with the agricultural college at Brookings, nor, as 
the Senator stated, that my friend, A. E. Chamberlain, headed 
the delegation that came to Washington in connection with the 
reciprocity measure. Hence I said, in response to the ques- 
tions of the Senator from Montana, that I did not know the 
gentleman. I am happy to say that I do know him, and he is 
a very estimable gentleman. I recognize him since I have 
learned his initials and ascertained that he is the gentleman 
to whom the Senator from Montana referred at the time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] has read an optimistic statement from the R. G. 
Dun Mercantile Agency, and I have myself noticed that the 
Dun reports have been remarkably optimistic during the tariff 
debate. It does not seem to me, however, that the statements 
are borne out by the facts. 

Before briefly calling the attention of the Senate to several 
specific instances of failure, the closing of mills, and the general 
curtailment of business in Pennsylvania, occurring very recently, 
I should like to remind the majority of this body of the circum- 
stances under which this legislation is now pending. It was 
held for nearly a month in secret conference. The minority 
have had little or no opportunity to learn why changes were 
made in the bill or what changes were made. The country 
expects of the minority to debate to a reasonable extent and 
to expose, from the point of view of the Republican protection- 
ists, the objections to the pending measure. There is not the 
slightest desire on the part of anyone on this side of the 
Chamber to delay this bill one day. Three-quarters of the time 
consumed up to the present in the discussion of this measure 
has been occupied by the majority in control of this legislation. 
I have not seen the situation stated more concisely than in 
the clipping from the Washington Herald, which I shall now 
send to the desk and ask the Secretary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows from the Washington Herald 
of May 20, 1913: 

BEHIND CLOSED DOORS. 


In a recent issue of a monthly magazine President Wilson expressed 
some interesting ideas regarding the preparation of tariff and currenc 
laws. His main contention was that “the people” were not hear 
He objected to the fact that big manufacturers, kers, and heads of 
railroad corporations were chiefly consulted when important legislation 
was to be enacted. But, most of all, he condemned the practice of 
considering these matters In secret under conditions which gave the 
3 no opportunity to know how and why the legislators arrived at 
their course of action. 

“I do not want,“ to quote President Wilson's own words, “a smug 
lot of experts to sit down behind closed doors in Washington and play 
Providence to me.“ 

The aaministration of President Wilson, marked thus far by honesty 
and sincerity of Ya age can not afford to suffer the taint of secret 
manipulation. If the tariff bill which passed the House is to 
changed in the Senate, the country has a right to know why the amend- 
ments have been made. The record should be public. The reason for 
changes must not only be apparent, but convincing, and it can not be 
either if the veil of enyelops senatorial action. 

Not only the Democratic administration but the Senate is on trial. 
Neither can hope to retain popular favor if tariff legislation is to be 
effected behind closed doors. It may be that Democratic Senators do 
not want to hear the warnings which would be uttered nor listen to 
statements which would make good campai material for the opposi; 
tion. We can not believe that fear inspires their line of conduct. 
This being the case, and it being pany certain that no Senator has 
any desire to do in secret that which he would not do in the open, 
there seems to be no ground whatever for the program of secrecy which 
has been entered upon. 
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Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the charge was frequently 
made when the Payne-Aldrich ill was being framed that the 
then majority in this Chamber surrendered their judgment to 
the chairman of the Finance Committee. It is evident that the 
method has only been slightly altered, if the truth of the 
charge made is to be admitted, which I do not admit. 

There is, however, no question of the fact that the majority 
Senators in this body have absolutely surrendered not only 
their own judgment but the interests of their constituents to a 
Democratic caucus; and the only reply that has heretofore 
been made was the reply made yesterday by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wunaus!] that they were no worse than the 
Republicans had been four years ago. 

As to these rosy views of Dun, I hold in my hand the state- 
ment of a failure, a complete closing of one of the largest textile 
concerns in southeastern Pennsylvania, occurring two or three 
days ago. I will ask the Secretary to read the short notice of it 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger of July 29, 1913.] 


CHESTER PLANT IDLE—HETZEL TEXTILE MILLS CLOSED, OWING TO TARIFF 
a UNCERTAINTY, 
CHESTER, Pa., July 28. 


George C. Hetzel, president of Hetzel & Co., owners of a large textile 
lant in this city, in explaining the cause for closing down for an 
ndefinite period, declares that owing to the present tariff bill the 
wholesale clothiers who buy from them will not give orders for new 


air, Hetzel further said: “ For the present we will run only the 
finishing and dyehouse. In former years we were always successful in 
having on band sufficient orders to keep the plant running in between the 
seasons until the next season's orders began to come in. This year such 
has not been the case, owing to the present tariff uncertainty.” 

About 300 persons are affected as a result of the weaving depart- 
ment being closed. When the few orders on hand are finished the 
finishing department and dyehouse will be shut down. 

Mr. PENROSE. In other words, Mr. President, 300 persons 
have already been thrown out of employment and several hun- 
dred more will be thrown out of employment in a short time. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to ask the Senator if it is not 
true that the reports of Dun & Co. and Bradstreet & Co. show 
that the failures this year, week by week, have been fewer than 
during the last year? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have already admitted that a strange op- 
timism prevails in the reports of these two mercantile agencies, 
but they are not borne out by the facts. 

Mr. JAMES. Of course, mercantile agencies are not political 
organizations trying to further the interests of political parties. 
We should not infer, I hope, from the Senator’s statement that 
he wants to have the country believe that Dun & Co. and Brad- 
street & Co. are making false reports of the business conditions 
of the country. 

Mr. PENROSE. Not intentionally; but I think their sources 
of information must be extremely poor. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the Senator think, sitting in the Chamber 
here as a Senator from Pennsylvania, and, of course, very in- 
tensely in favor of protection, that he is a better judge of the 
business conditions of the country than these great business 
organizations? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do, so far as Pennsylvania is concerned. 

Mr. JAMES. These organizations ramify every part of the 
Nation and get daily and weekly reports of the condition of the 
business of the country. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am only speaking for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and I think that I know a great deal more than does any 
mercantile agency about conditions there. 

I will go further and state, for the information of the Senator, 
that in addition to the complete shutdown of this very well- 
known, long-established, and thoroughly solvent concern there 
is not a textile industry east of the Susquehanna River in the 
State of Pennsylvania that is working more than three days a 
week at the present time. 

I took occasion to select a small county, the county of Leba- 
non, in eastern Pennsylvania, with a number of small, diversi- 
fied industries, and I had a person go up there and find out just 
what was going on. I have a report, received in the last few 
days, which I should like the Secretary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection the 


Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Colebrook furnaces, two in number, owned by the Lackawanna Iron 
& Steel Co., managed by Lloyd Wolfe, a Democrat, one shut down, 


Mr. Wolfe informed me that no men were laid off, as they were given 
work cleaning up and repairing, but in a week or so they would be com- 
pelled to proportion the work and have half the force work one week 
and alternate. è 

Mr. Wolfe reluctantly admitted that the shutdown was caused by the 
poor condition of the iron market; also that they were making fron at 
a loss and storing most of it waiting for better prices. 

If matters do not change I am willing to say that several hundred 
men will be out of employment at this plant. 

They are operating three other furnaces here, and there are rnmors 
on the streets that they will close down also. Most of this informa- 
tion was given me by Wolfe confidentially. 

Lebanon Blast Furnace Co., owned by the Meily estate (old-fashioned 
furnace), shut down tight; 100 men out of work. George Meily, one 
of the owners, very bitterly condemns and blames the Democratic tariff 
makers for the trouble. 

Sheridan furnace, one, owned by the Berkshire Iron Co., located at 
Sheridan, Pa., this county, shut down tight; 200 men out of work. I 
could not learn from the manager the cause, for the reason that he was 
also dropped and, I understand, has left these parts. 

The facts as stated are pretty reliable. I spoke with each one of 
the managers, except in the case of the one connected with the Sheridan 
furnace. and that information I got over the telephone from one of 
the pacing business men in that section, so you can rely upon its being 
correc 


Mr. PENROSE. As I have said, Mr. President, Lebanon 
County is one of the smaller counties of the State. The 1,000 
persons at present out of employment in that county can not 
find the wherewithal for their daily sustenance out of the rosy 
reports of the Dun Mercantile Agency. 

I will ask the Secretary to read further an extract from the 
Lebanon Daily Times. I have purposely selected this small 
rural section, which the traveler on a train passing through 
would not suppose had an industry in it, to illustrate what must 
be going on all over the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
which is a seething mass of industrial establishments. I desire 
to state here that Mr. Coleman, who makes the comment, is one 
of the largest manufacturers in that section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Lebanon Daily Times, May 15, 1913.] 
Mn. n. DAWSON COLEMAN’S COMMENT ON THE CLOSING OF INDUSTRIAL 


PLANTS—THE DIRECT RESULT OF THE ABANDONMENT OF THE COUN- 
TRY’S POLICY OF PROTECTION TO AMERICAN LABOR, 


It may seem like a matter hardly worth noticing in these times of 
general prosperity, when everybody who wants it has work to do, but, 
nevertheless, it would be a grave mistake on the part of anyone not 
to give at least a moment's consideration to the shutting down of the 
iron plants of this county. Not so long ago there were three more in 
operation than at the present time. and why is a question well worth 
asking. On no less an authority than the word of the resident man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., Mr. B. Dawson Coleman, the reason 
given is that it does not pay under present uncertain conditions grow- 
ing out of the new tariff laws to run such plants at their ay speed, 
To be in business and lose money is a very uncomfortable situation, and 
add to that the more uncertain future, and we have a situation that 
is almost unbearable. Like it as we may, it must be a source of satis- 
faction to men who during the last general election campaign made 

redictions that are now 8 their fulfillment, and yet at the 
ime they were scoffed at as the statement of demagogues who were seek- 
ing to make political capital out of the situation. However much this 
is to be decried, when the men and the cause they represented are taken 
into consideration it is not too early for anyone to stand up and at- 
tempt to say that the danger flag was not sincerely waved and the 
situation was as plainly described as common language could make it. 
But the proof of the pudding is in the eating is an old saying, and 
now statements then made are being put to the test In a very uncom- 
fortable manner. A decided change in the revenue policy of the coun- 
try can not be made without the effect of it being felt in every walk 
of life, even down to the Jowest-paid laborer who depends upon his 
hard-earned daily wage for bers ert The situation in connection with 
the closing down of one of the North Lebanon furnaces, owned and 
run by the Pennsylvania Steel Co., one of the largest and most pros- 
porous in the country, under the management of one of Lebanon's most 
nfluential citizens, is cause enough to awaken earnest inquiry, and the 
answer comes as a thunder clap from a clear sky, leading to an awaken- 
ing most terrifying. Most people not initiated are not aware that under 
resent conditions pig iron in Lebanon is being made at a loss, point- 
ng to a future so dark and forbidding from an industrial point of view, 
in the face of what the Democratic policy of the present administra- 
tion is doing, as to make it almost suicidal for any manufacturer to 
continue to make or turn out a product in the faint hope of bettering 
conditions, in order that, from a humanitarian standpoint, labor may 
continue to find | may rarer as has often been the case. The situa- 
tion is such at this time that capital must be conserved to meet unseen 
contingencies, and as a result the first to suffer most keenly will be 
labor. Sad as that is to contemplate. the fact remains and can not be 
nsaid. This, then, brings up a subject too often n alluded 
o. namely, politics. In the few addresses Mr. Coleman made on the 
stump, when his interest was aroused to an extraordinary degree by 
what he saw might be the result and from a kindly consideration for 
the many men in his employ who were being carried away on the wild 
tide of progessiveism, he then plainly foretold just what is beginning 
to be realized; and if that does not afford food for reflection, we hardly 
know what will. It is now a condition, not simply a theory, that con- 
fronts us; and sad as it is, it would be infinitely sadder if the occasion 
were allowed to pass by without some allusion to the cause, and our 
community, at least, is under a debt of obligation to Mr. Coleman and 
men like him who stand forth as captains of industry to have them 
tell the people the straight truth, so that should the occasion again 
resent itself the right kind of an effort can be made by men with 
heir better judgment aroused most keenly in a very drastic manner 
o correct the evils that now are upon us and threatening to grow 
with increased crushing power as the wailing, dying cry of murdered 
American industries rolls over the land. 
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Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
by too many instances showing the lack of correct information 
which seems to exist on the part of Dun’s Mercantile Agency; 
but I should like to have a short account of the closing down of 
furnace No. 8 in Lebanon read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Lebanon Daily News, Lebanon, Pa., Tuesday, May 13, 1913.] 
NO. 3 FURNACE WILL BE IDLE—NORTH LEBANON PLANT OF THE PENNSYL- 

VANIA STEEL CO. WILL BE BLOWN OUT—-SLUMP IN THE MARKET—RESI- 

DENT MANAGER E, DAWSON COLEMAN GIVES EXPRESSION TO VIEWS. 

While Democratic Congressmen at e Save and the Democratic 
press throughout the country are still preaching the doctrine of pros. 

rity without a protective tariff, and while President Wilson is still 

tening an y who attempts to “start something” in the way of 
industrial trouble, the tariff 3 certainly having its bad effects; 
and Lebanon to-day feels its first effects in the shape of the stoppage 
of a furnace. 
BLOWN OUT TO-NIGHT. 

No. 3 furnace, of the North Lebanon plant of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., will be blown out to-night, and that furnace will be idle for an 
indefinite period. It remains to be seen whether the other furnace will 
also be blown out later. That is not in immediate prospect, however, 
for the Pennsylvania Steel Co. is an unusually large concern, and its 
manufacturing plants at Steelton and elsewhere may keep the remain- 
ing furnace in operation no matter what may happen. uch, at least, 
is the hope of the local officials. . 

MIGHT SUSPEND FOR REPAIRS. 

Although it was announced some time ago that the Lackawanna Iron 
& Steel Co.'s Colebrook and Cornwall plants might suspend for repairs 
at any time, Supt. Wolfe stated this morning that no orders for a sus- 
pension had been received up to the present time. 

IRON MARKET HIT. 

B. Dawson Coleman, resident manager of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
was interviewed this morning on the subject of the proposed shutdown 
of No. 3 furnace. 

Is the proposed suspension necessary for repairs or is it occasioned 
by tarif possibilities?“ he was asked. 

“No. 3 furnace is in excellent shape,“ replied Mr. Coleman. “I do 
not want to say that the prospective ta schedules are directly re- 
sponsible, for I do not know that for a certainty, but I do know that 
some influence or other has hit the iron market very hard, for prices 
have been going down steadily during the past seyeral months. And 
even at the reduction there is no demand for it. We have been storing 
some iron lately and we do not think it advisable to continue doing so 
under the uncertain conditions now prevailing.” 

“What is your opinion of the present tariff bill as it passed the 
House last week and as it is now under consideration by the Senate?” 

“T have Deer a general opinion to make in this regard,” replied Mr. 
Coleman, “and that is that I am sincerely afraid that the ocrats 
are going to make their usual mess of things. They were placed in 
power not by a majority of the people, but by a tion of circum- 
stances in which the Bull Moose movement pl 


tent that 1,000 men are thrown out of employment. 

Going to another part of the country, I call the attention of 

the Senate to the fact that the Greystone Mills closed com- 
pletely. Greystone, I believe, is somewhere near Providence, 
R. I. It was stated by the firm of Messrs. Joseph Benn & Sons 
that the provisions of the new tariff bill made it absolutely im- 
possible for the firm to compete successfully with imported 
goods and that a stoppage of machinery would take place imme- 
diately. 
At Greystone, Messrs. Benn & Sons are spinners and manu- 
facturers of mohair and alpaca, and employed about 1,500 work 
people, who are now absolutely out of employment, and are 
supposed to receive consolation from the rosy reports of Dun’s 
Mercantile Agency. The business has been built up under the 
shelter of protective duties until it has now reached a high 
state of prosperity. The Greystone mills were opened in Febru- 
ary, 1905. Mr. Harrison Benn, in an interview, says: 


There is nothing strange in it, nor is there anything that a 8 
can not understand. Our business here is different from that of other 
manufacturers in this coun in that we have two plants, one here in 
Greystone and the other in Bradford, England. 

This is not the only instance, Mr. President, of two plants, 
one in this country and one abroad. 

We make the same kind of in each mill from the same kind of 
stock, and for tbat reason, when we find that we can manufacture a 
style cheaper in one mill than we can in the other we transfer the 


order to that mill, In the present case I have asked the Congressmen 
from this State to try and have an adequate protective duty placed 


upon mohair and alpaca goods that we may be able to operate both of 
our plants. 
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This seems to be something that they either can not or will not do, 
and for that reason I find that under the proposed Underwood Tariff 
22 hat T's eas teem ts Oin eae aa 
them to New York. rS Sy cent cos e 

One final case, and I am done—that of the Sharpless cream 
separator concern, located about 30 miles from Philadelphia, 
in the city of West Chester. The Sharpless cream separator 
is an invention of Mr. Sharpless, on which he has built up a 
plant there employing many men and women and children. His 
goods, the cream separators, are shipped not only all over the 
United States but all over the world, to China and to the Orient. 
Within a week that concern has completed the absolute trans- 
fer of its plant to Hamburg, and no longer is there a vestige 
of it left in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I want to say 
to my distinguished friend and neighbor just across the Dela- 
ware River in Pennsylvania that the closing of mills in Penn- 
sylvania is not a new thing. I have done a good deal of mis- 
sionary work over in Pennsylvania, and I have found iron mills 
in Pennsylvania closed for the past 15 years under the reign and 
ri of the Republican Party and the high protective tariff 
system. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should be glad if the Senator would men- 
non a specific instance. I do not recall a mill that has been? 
closed. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say furnaces, rather 
than mills. I have found furnaces and I have found milis in 
Pennsylvania that have been closed; and I have found, and 
know from my own knowledge, as the Senator does, of most 
disastrous labor troubles in Pennsylvania that have come about 
under the régime of the high tariff. I want to say further that, 
while the distinguished Senator comments adversely upon the 
reports of Dun’s Agency and upon the calamity that has come 
to steel-mill owners, I hold in my hand a copy of the New York 
Times of July 30, to-day, which states in large letters: 

Steel earnings up to $41, 3—Q: $ 
cent on . . aer e 

Then it goes on further to state that this is the most remark- 
able in the history of the company. 

Bi over fi 
. $16,100,000 far better tan eee sca ee TSA; 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I submit that, really, for the 
past eight months, but certainly for the past six months, we 
have been living in an era of tariff reform. It was in the very 
atmosphere. The world knew it. Everybody knew it. Every 
manufacturer and every mill owner knew it throughout the 
length and breadth of our country; so our friends can not raise 
this calamity howl in the hope of catching votes. Your case, I 
am sorry to say for you, is past redemption and past hope. 

I find that the New York Sun says—— 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is too bad to interrupt this. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; it is not too bad to in- 
terrupt me. I know exactly what the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania will say. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then the Senator had better say it, Mr. 
President. I will yield to him. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know just what he will say. 
It will be hung all over with crêpe and sadness and sorrow. 
Everything is going to chaos, to death, and destruction, under 
your theory. Yet the fact is, as I said before, that in your own 
State the most calamitous strikes, that brought bloodshed, 
death, sadness, sorrow, and starvation to scores and scores 
of mill workers, have come under your régime. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor to name one. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will point to the Homestead 
strike and the Bethlehem Steel strike under your McKinley law. 

Mr. OLIVER. Twenty-one years ago! 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not care whether it is 
21 or twice 21 years ago. We tried it out. The public knew it. 
It made the disturbance and has created the discontent of labor. 

I want to say, further, that the New York Sun of to-day—and 
God knows nobody will claim that that paper is very much on 
our side of the question—goes on to speak, in its financial arti- 
a of “underlying firmness in stocks despite unfavorable in- 

uences.“ 

What are the “unfavorable influences”? The “unfavorable 
influences” are the depression that the great financial interests 
would endeavor to bring about and the calamity that these two 

distinguished and capable though they are, have 
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The article goes on to say—— 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey to yield to me for just a minute. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Proceed; I will yield. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator has alluded to “ these two Sena- 


tors.” I desire to call his attention to the fact that if I am 
one of the two, I have not said anything so far. I have pre- 
dicted no calamity. While the Senator from New Jersey has 
very kindly volunteered to anticipate what I was going to say, 
I regret to say that his anticipation of my remarks is entirely 
different from the remarks I intended to make. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I stand corrected, then. I 
should like to hear the Senator now give us a portrayal of 
glory and hope for the future. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr, President, I simply desire to say that my 
colleague alluded to a number of iron plants in the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania that had shut down. In reply to that the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey has read a report of the earnings of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

The United States Steel Corporation does not own a single 
plant in Pennsylvania east of the Allegheny Mountains. Its 
entire holdings in that State are in the western part of the 
State. The United States Steel Corporation does not make one- 
fourth of the steel that is made in Pennsylvania. 

I said a year ago, when a bill similar to this was before the 
Senate, and I say now, that so far as the steel industry is con- 
cerned, the industrial managers who have anything to fear 
from this proposed legislation are not the men who run the 
United States Steel Corporation, but the men who have the 
small plants, many of which are in eastern Pennsylvania, some 
in the western part of the State, and others scattered over the 
whole length and breadth of the land. They and the men they 
employ are the ones that will suffer from this change. 

I am not here to predict disaster. I hope it will not come. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not believe it will 
come. 

Mr. OLIVER. But I want to say that if it does come the 
Democratic Party can not unload the responsibility upon this 
side of the Chamber, but must shoulder it themselves. The 
responsibility lies with the majority, and not with the minority, 
whatever may come. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I beg to say to the Senator 
that the majority are broad enough and big enough to bear it 
and shoulder it. We are not going to shirk the responsibility. 
When the distinguished Senator refers to the fact that the 
particular interest to which I referred is not located in Penn- 
sylvania, I care not. That is no argument. We are not making 
a tariff for Pennsylvania, but we are making a tariff for this 
broad land which shall affect all the industries, whether they 
be in Pennsylvania or in Oklahoma or in New Jersey. We 
realize this fact, and the public realize it. 

Your system has been tried out to the letter, and we know its 
results. We know that the public are dissatisfied. We know, 
further, that the reduction of the tariff will, in reason, tend to 
decrease the enormous profits that have been made by the steel 
industry and by a thousand other industries. 

But, lo; a new calamity came. And what was it? It took the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] to preach that. 
Why, the cows are going to cease to give milk, and there will 
be no more cream to separate. It will be all water. Hence the 
Sharpless Separator Co. in Pennsylvania have gone out of the 
business and are going to Hamburg. 

Mr. President, there will be milk given by the cows, whether 
on the hillsides of New Jersey or on the hills and in the valleys 
of Lebanon in Pennsyyania; and cream will rise on the milk, 
and separators will be used, whether they are made by Sharp- 
less or by anybody else. To my mind the idea is too silly to 
entertain. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have no doubt that cows 
will continue to perform their functions, and that milk will be 
consumed by infants and by mature people; but the cream sepa- 
rator will not be the product of American labor, but it will be 
the product of German labor, brought over here in German 
vessels, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can not believe that. It 
took American genius to make a Sharpless separator, and 
Sharpless separators will be used; or if not Sharpless separa- 
tors, some other separator will be used. Sharpless never found 
a market for his separator—many a time have I wielded the 
crank—simply because it was made in Pennsylyania, or under 
the protective tariff. It found a market because it was an eft- 
cient separator of milk from cream. 

But now, something else: The New York Times of yesterday— 
I do not know how I got so chock full of the New York Times, 
for I have damned it on some occasions [laughter]—the New 
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York Times of yesterday tells another tale, a horrible tale. All 
mankind who are compelled to wear clothes in this great Jand of 
ours, of course, will clothe themselves now in sackcloth and 
ashes and go in sadness and sorrow because of the fact that 
the Times says: 

Prices reduced— 


By what? By the American Woolen Co., fattened for years 
with the iniquity of a tariff that robbed humanity. They are 
going to reduce the tariff and reduce the cost. This article 
says that they met in conclave yesterday, and men's wear fab- 
rics—take courage, ye men of Pennsylvania, and laborers in 
Lebanon—men's wear fabrics for the spring of 1914 are cut 
from 10 to 124 per cent. So even though some of the mills 
in Pennsylvania have closed down and riches have poured in 
the pockets of the owners, resulting from the toil and sweat of 
the miners and the workmen in your shops and mills, they, 
thank God, will get some benefits, some advantages from the 
Democratic Party in the matter of reduction. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Now, give yourself no un- 
easiness about the Democratic Party. We are here, we be- 
lieve, to stay. We are here for four years anyhow, and we 
believe that we will so brighten the dawn of human life in the 
struggle for bread that our lease of power will be prolonged 
for many years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Goyernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey how he is going to brighten the dawn for the 1,000 
people at present out of work in Lebanon County? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We are going to brighten the 
dawn by giving them a fairer opportunity. It is not so much 
that which a man earns as that which he is obliged to spend. 
It matters but little to me if I get a rich stipend in wage if I 
am obliged for myself and family and little ones who may be 
around me to spend it all for the satisfaction and aggrandize- 
ment of some tariff baron. 

Mr. PENROSE. Starvation and opportunity seem to be the 
motto of the Senator from New Jersey. Now, one more question 
and I am done, if the Senator will excuse me. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I trust we may both live long 
and that the Senator may have many chances to propound 
questions to me. 

Mr. PENROSE. The river separates us, and we do not want 
to quarrel every day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We do not quarrel now. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from New Jersey was indicat- 
ing that a strike was going on in Philadelphia. I think he must 
have in mind the trolley strike which occurred there. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I did not say Philadelphia. 

Mr. PENROSE. That had nothing to do with the mills. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I did not say Philadelphia. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator what his 
explanation is of the march of Coxey’s army and the strike 
which compelled President Cleyeland to call out the United 
States Army under a free-trade régime? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say your so-called free- 
trade régime never originated Coxey's army. Coxey's army was 
originated from unfortunate conditions that led up to that crisis. 
The tariff system of so-called protection has been the founda- 
tion, I believe, of all the social evils that have permeated our 
system and cursed our land. 

Mr. STONE. I ask that we may proceed with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill at page 20, 
paragraph 80. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 80, 
page 20, line 16, after the word “stoneware,” to strike out 
“stoneware and earthenware crucibles,” so as to read: 

80. Commen yellow, brown, or gray earthenware made of natural un- 
washed and unmixed clay; plain or embossed, common salt-glazed stone- 


ware; all the foregoing, not ornamented, incised, or decorated in any 
manner, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 80, page 20, line 20, 
after the word “ware,” to insert “not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for,” so as to read: 


If ornamen incised, or decorated in any manner, and manufactures 
wholly or in chief value of such ware, not herein otherwise provided 
for, 20 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the paragraph be passed 
over with the understanding that I may offer an amendment 
later. 

Mr. THOMAS. The entire paragraph? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; paragraph 80. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator desire to have it passed over 
without acting on the committee amendments? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to understand the status, 
Mr. President. It was suggested yesterday, as I remember, by 
the Chair that it was necessary to submit the request to have 
a paragraph passed over before the committee amendments were 
finally all of them passed upon. If I am right about that 

Mr. STONE. If it is passed over I do not quite see how we 
can act on the committee amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee amendments are to be con- 
sidered first. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. 

Mr. STONE. Then I ask that a vote may be taken on the 
pending committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 80, page 20, line 21, 
after the words “ad valorem,” to insert: 

Stoneware and earthenware crucibles, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have paragraph 80 passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

The next paragraph was read, as follows: 

81. Earthenware and crockery ware composed of a nonvitrifled ab- 
sorbent body, including white granite and semipo n earthenware, 
and cream-colored ware, and stoneware, including clock cases with or 
without movements, pill tiles, plaques, ornaments, toys, charms, vases, 
statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, and all other articles 
composed wholly or in chlef value of such ware; if plain white, plain 
yellow, plain brown, pan red, or plain black, not painted, colored, 
tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented or decorated in 
any manner, and manufactures in chief value of such ware not speciall 

rovided for in this section, 35 per cent ad valorem ; if painted, color 
Pinte, stained, enameled, gilded, print or ornamented or decorated 
in any manner, and manufactures in ief value of such ware not 
specially provided for in this section. 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to make the same request in 
respect to this paragraph. . 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I notice that the amendment proposed 
by the committee in paragraph S2 has the effect of taking a 
large quantity of the cheaper kinds of earthenware that were 
covered by paragraph Si as the bill came from the House and 
increasing the rate on them from 35 per cent ad valorem to 55 
per cent ad valorem. I should like to know the purpose of the 
need for that change. I have examined the hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee and I fail to find any statement con- 
tained in the testimony of manufacturers or importers which 
justified placing a 55 per cent tariff on the common earthenware 
which is described in this paragraph as semivitrified or semi- 
vitreous. In fact, it is the same earthenware apparently that is 
described as semiporcelain in the preceding paragraph. 

Mr. STONE. Which paragraph is the Senator referring to? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Paragraph S2. 

Mr. STONE. We have not reached paragraph 82 yet. Para- 
graph 81 was just read, and the Senator from Wisconsin asked 
that it be passed over. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The reason why I rose at the time I 
did was because of the request made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin to pass over the paragraph, and I desired to have the 
information at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was the previous paragraph that was 
passed over; not this one. This paragraph bas not been read yet. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But there was a request made that this 
paragraph be passed over. 

Mr. STONE. It was paragraph 81. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That paragraph has not been read yet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be read. 

The Secretary read paragraph 82. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 82, page 21, line 15, after the word “ China,” to strike 
out “and,” and after the word “porcelain” to insert “and 
other“; in line 16, after the word “body,” to strike out hay- 
ing a vitrified or semivitrified,” and insert “ which when broken 
shows a vitrified or vitreous, or semivitrified or semivitreous,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

82. China, porcelain, and other wares composed of a vitrified non- 
absorbent body which when broken shows a vitrified or vitreous, or 
semivitrified or semivitreous fracture, and all bisque and parlan wares, 
including clock cases with or without movements, plaques, ornaments, 
tors, charms, vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, an 
all other articles composed wholly or in chief value of such ware, if 
ted, colored, tinted, stained, enam- 


plain white, or plain brown, not 
ed, printed, or ornamented or decorated in any 


eled. 


ita 
„ In chief value of such ware not * heb pd for in 
this section, 50 per cent ad valorem; if painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
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enameled, gilded, 


Tinted, or ornamented or decorated in any manner 
and manufactures in chief value of such ware not specially provided for 
in section, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the matter which I desire to get 
some information on before a vote is taken on the amendment, 
if there is any information to be had as to the purpose in in- 
creasing the rate fixed by the House, which seems to me to be 
a pretty high rate—35 per cent ad valorem—to 55 per cent ad 
valorem upon common earthenware, which is manufactured suc- 
cessfully and cheaply in this country. As I gather from the 
hearings, there is very little fear of foreign competition, so 
far as the ware described as semivitreous of semivitrified is 
concerned. > 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator the only change the 
Senate committee made in this paragraph was a change sug- 
gested by the examiner at the port of New York, and it was 
intended simply to aid in the administration of the law. The 
bill as it came from the House read: 

China an reel 
FFF ͤ ͤ : OE ERE BORT 

It was pointed out to us that china could not be classified 
in that way unless it had already a fracture; and in the inter- 
est of the administration of the law it was suggested that it be 
changed so that it would read: 

Which when broken shows a vitrifled or vitreous or semivitrifled or 
semivitreous fracture. 

It has been said in the public prints by certain importers 
that this language was inserted in the bill in the interest of 
the manufacturers and that it was in the nature of a joker. 
If it is a joker, it is one that was put over on us by the porce- 
lain and china examiner in New York. I think the criticism 
made of the old language is justifiable and that this improves 
it. I do not think it will have the effect that certain importers 
claim it will have, of largely increasing the tax on goods that 
will be imported under the rate. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the criticism I have of this 
paragraph does not apply to manufacturers but to importers, 
who state that the language would be so confusing that it would 
carry those articles which are supposed to bear a 35 per cent 
duty up to 50 per cent and those which bear a 50 per cent duty 
to 55 per cent. What I wished to inquire was whether the 
information which the committee had was sufficiently reliabic 
to warrant making the change in the House provision. 

Mr. HUGHES, As I stated to the Senator from Washington, 
the change was made at the instance of the china examiner at 
the port of New York. The language in the bill as it came 
from the House is confusing, because the House language was: 


China and porcelain wares composed of a vitrified, nonabsorben 
having a vitrified or semivitrified fracture. * 9 


The change in that language is simply in the interest of ad- 
ministration. à 

Mr, WEEKS. It seems to me it is a pretty technical question, 
and I do not see how any Senator is going to determine for 
himself what the effect will be. 

Mr. HUGHES. Our information is that this sort of classi- 
fication can be readily made by the examining officers under 
the proposed language, but that it could not be made under the 
old language without breaking a piece of the china or a part of 
the set. They tell us that there will be no difficulty about 
making the classification under this language. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. I have not heard what the examiner said in 
regard to this matter, but I will ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if it is not a mere possible juggle on words that caused 
this change? As it read when the bill came from the House, 
“having a vitrified or semivitrified fracture,“ might not the 
point be raised by an importer that the glass must absolutely 
be broken to come under that ruling, while the language is clari- 
fied by showing that when broken it shows a vitrified or vitreous 
fracture? 8 

Mr. HUGHES. That is the idea I was trying to convey. I 
thank the Senator. That very point was made, and that is the 
only reason. so far as I know, why the change was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I fully agree with the statement 
made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron]; and the only 
way to make it plainer than it is here, in my opinion, would be 
to adopt the wording of the present law. But, of course, if the 
Senator from New Jersey does not want to do that, then this is 
better than the language in the bill as it passed the House. 
There is no question as to the real meaning and intent of the 
paragraph. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious, I 
think, to anyone reading these two paragraphs together that 
the effect of paragraph 82 will be to very largely negative para- 
graph 81. ragraph 81 puts semiporcelain at a rate of 35 
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per cent ad valorem. Paragraph 82, as it was framed by the 
House, puts porcelain—not semiporcelain, but porcelain de- 
scribed as having a nonabsorbent body and showing a vitrified 
or vitreous fracture—at a rate of 55 per cent ad valorem. The 
Senate committee did not change paragraph 81, and left semi- 
porcelain at a rate of 35 per cent; but without changing it it 
adopts an utterly inconsistent provision, that porcelain having 
a semivitrified and semivitreous fracture shall bear a rate of 
55 per cent. If it has a semivitreous or semivitrified fracture, 
it is semiporcelain, which, under paragraph 81, will bear a 
rate of 85 per cent. The effect here is a specific provision, of 
course, taking precedence over the general provision as to the 
great quantity of the cheaper kind of porcelain and earthen- 
ware. 
“china and porcelain” and before the word “wares” the Sen- 
ate committee has inserted the words “and other.” So it in- 
eludes all earthenware of a semivitrified and semivitreous 
fracture and restores the rate of the Payne-Aldrich law upon 
that cheaper kind of ware. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I will yield in just one second. One 
objection that is made by some people who are interested in 
this matter is that so far from having the effect the Senator 
from New Jersey says of making the law plainer and easier of 
administration, it would confuse it and make it difficult of in- 
terpretation. It is plain to see how that would be the result 
when you provide that semiporcelain shall have a rate of 35 
per cent and that porcelain haying a semivitrified fracture 
shall have a rate of 55 per cent. How is that going to facili- 
tate the administration of the law? ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator's difi- 
culty grows out of some little confusion as to what is embraced 
in paragraph 81 and in paragraph 82. If the Senator will look 
at the present law embraced in paragraphs. 93 and 94—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There was no classification at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will see that those two para- 
graphs provided a mixture of china, porcelain and earthenware, 
and stone and crockery ware. In paragraph 93 the duty im- 
posed on china, porcelain, earthenware, and stoneware, when 
tinted or painted or enameled, was 60 per cent. It made no 
difference whether it was chinaware or stoneware; under that 
paragraph of the old law they were both taxed at 60 per cent 
if painted or decorated. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is no classification. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, in paragraph 94 chinaware and por- 
celain and earthenware and stoneware are put in one para- 
graph together, and if they are not painted or stained they are 
taxed at 55 per cent. The Senator will see that those two 
paragraphs combined the two and made no differentiation what- 
ever between earthenware and chinaware. - 

Now, what the Senate and the House has attempted to do in 
paragraphs 81 and 82 is to classify these two wares, which, as 
everybody knows, are in all their essential qualities and attri- 
butes entirely different. The Senator’s trouble, I think, arises 
from the fact that he fails to note that. paragraph 81 deals. en- 
tirely with earthenware and crockery ware. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does it not deal with the same por- 
celain? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it does not. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr: SIMMONS. One is of nonvitrifled absorbent character; 
the other is of vitrified nonabsorbent character. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The first part of paragraph 81 fs as 
follows: 

Earthenware and crockery ware composed of a nonvitrified absorbent 
body, including white granite and semiporcelain earthenware; 

Paragraph 82 contains the words “and other wares,” which 
includes all those. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Paragraph 81 applies to nonvitrified; that 
is, not of a glassy character and possessing the attributes of 
absorption. 

In the other paragraph we have provided for china and porce- 
lain and other wares composed of vitrified—that is, a glassy 
nonabsorbent surface—making a clear differentiation between 
the two upon the one. Earthenware and crockery we have re 
duced the duty of 55 per cent from the Payne-Aldrich law to 
35 per cent and 50 per cent. On the china and porcelain we have 
reduced the duties from 60 per cent to 40 and 55 per cent. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from North Carolina is 
entirely mistaken in his assumption that I have misunderstood 
the effect of these paragraphs. I have read them carefully, 
and the language is so plain that there can not be any two 
opinons about the fact that paragraph 82 modifies paragraph 


It is not confined to porcelain because after the words 


81, increasing the duty from 35 per cent to 50 per cent. I was 
‘mistaken a moment ago in sa 


ying 55 per cent, because that 
rate of 55 per cent applies only when the ware is decorated; 
but it increases the rate from 35 per cent to 50 per cent upon 
the common kinds of porcelain, china, and earthen ware which 
are in most general use. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken about 


that. Under the present law the kind of ware he is talking 


about is taxed, as I understand it, at 55 per cent. 

Mr. 3 No. When it is decorated the rate is 55 
per cen 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; when it is not decorated. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. It is 50 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When it is not decorated it is taxed under 
the present law at 55 per cent. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am speaking of the bill, not of the 
present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and under the bill—— 

Mr. HUGHES. The proposed law 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Fifty per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is taxed at 85 and 40 per cent. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator undoubtedly places that 
construction upon the bill, and I hope now that the matter has 
been pointed out to the committee the committee will consent 
that this amendment be not adopted, because the effect of it is 
to put this ware which the Senator says bears a rate of 25 per 
cent at a rate of 50 per cent. ° 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it is just the reverse, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that where I think 
he is in error, if he is in error, is in regarding as synonymous 
the terms “vitrified” or “semivitreous” and “porcelain” and 
“semiporeelain.” T am satisfied, if my information is correct 
and I got the information from a gentleman in whom I have the 
utmost confidence 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. HUGHES. A 

Mr. POINDEXTER: Does the Senator from New Jersey con- 
tend that earthenware having a vitrified or vitreous fracture is 
the same as the earthenware described as having a semivitre- 
ous or semivitrified fracture? 

Mr. HUGHES. No; what I say—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That difference is the substance of my 
complaint against this amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES: The Senator is contending that this language 
“when broken shows a vitrified or vitreous fracture” carries 
the articles provided for in paragraph 82 back into para- 
graph 81. 

Mr. POENDEXTER. Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. If the Senator is correct as to the purpose of the com- 
mittee not to modify paragraph 81, why did the committee in- 
sert the words “and other before “wares” and after the word 
“porcelain”? 

Mr. HUGHES. After the word “ porcelain” in paragraph 82? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; in line 1, paragraph 82, the words 
“and other” were inserted before wares,’ so as to include all 
kinds of earthenware as well as porcelain: 

Mr. HUGHES. One is an absorbent body and the other a 
nonabsorbent body. I will say to the Senator this is the same 
complaint that is made by certain importers with reference to 
this paragraph. It may be that from the standpoint of the im- 
porter the paragraph is unduly high, but the high rate was 
levied in order that the enormous amount of revenue: that is 
collected from these items should continue to be collected, or 
as nearly the amount as possible. There is a very important 
item of revenue involved in the paragraph. 

Mr: POINDEXTER. Does the Senator think that this is a 
proper objeet to select for the purpose of collecting revenue? 

Mr. HUGHES. Undoubtedly, in. my judgment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Common earthenware? 

Mr. HUGHES. This is not common earthenware. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; it is. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator is entirely mistaken about that. 
As I said, the examiner, the man who passes this commodity 
every day in the appraisers’ stores in the port of New York—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it would not make any 
difference if a thousand appraisers should undertake to say it 
had that effect, because the language is to the contrary. You 
have added the words and other“ before wares.’ You have 
modified it by inserting “semi” before the word “vitrified.” 

Mr. HUGHES. I think the Senator is mistaken: about. that 
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Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from Washing- 
ton just what suggestion he makes or what amendment he 
offers? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am rising to oppose the amendment 
proposed by the Senate committee. I think that the provision 
as it came from the House makes sufficiently high the rate of 
duty. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator then desire to have the entire 
amendment stricken out? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire, at least, to have a vote upon 
the question whether we shall leave that clause of paragraph 
62 as it was before it was amended by the Senate committee. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
has asked that this paragraph be passed over. 

Mr. HUGHES. Not paragraph 82. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not done so, but I am going 
to make that request. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understood the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin to refer to paragraph 81. 

Mr. STONE. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin asked 
that paragraph 81 be passed over, and he also indicated that he 
would ask that paragraph 82 be passed over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I am going to ask that paragraph 
82 be passed over. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator to so state, but it had 
not been read at that time. If it is to be passed over, I suggest 
that it might not be objectionable to let the amendment remain 
for further consideration. If there is anything of real merit 
in the suggestion of the Senator from Washington, the com- 
mittee will desire to conform its labors to meet the objection. 
I do not think the objection is well founded at present, but I 
may be mistaken. Inasmuch as the paragraph is to go over, 
we shall take up the matter in the committee along with the 
paragraph itself, if that is satisfactory to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I can not say it is satisfactory, because 
I might not be present at the exact time when it is reached; but 
I accade to the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri, and 
will defer any further remarks on the subject until it is again 
taken up. 

Mr. STONE. Then, let us go on with the bill. Let the para- 
graph be passed over on the request of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre], and let us take up paragraph 83. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, just a word before the next 
paragraph is read. I think if the Senator from Washington 
will carefully examine the two paragraphs, he will find that 
they are entirely distinct one from the other and refer to differ- 
ent classes of commodities. The first covers all wares that are 
made of absorbent bodies; the second covers all wares that are 
made of nonabsorbent bodies. Consequently, the words “and 
other” were designed as an amendment to include such wares 
made from “other” nonabsorbent bodies as might not be 
included in the term “ china and porcelain.” I think that makes 
it very distinct. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, apropos of the statement 
just made by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], I 
would say that I agree with him that there is that distinction 
between the two paragraphs. I did not claim that paragraph 82 
corresponded in every respect with paragraph 81. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator to say that semi- 
porcelain earthenware might be included in the classification of 
paragraph 82 because of the Senate amendment. I do not see 
how it is possible, as these wares are composed of nonabsorbent 
bodies, while semiporcelains are composed of absorbent bodies, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The best information I have is that 
practically all wares in common use by the ordinary people of 
the country are nonabsorbent wares and that they would all 
bear under the Senate amendment a rate of 50 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be. Of course, I am not con- 
versant with the proposition. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 83, page 22, line 15, after the word “carbon,” to 
insert “and manufactures of carbon not specially provided for 
in this section,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


83. Earthy or mineral substances wholly or rtially manufactured 
and articles and wares composed wholly or in chief value of earthy or 
mineral substances, not specially provided for in this section, whether 
susceptible of decoration or not, if not decorated in any manner, 20 per 
cent ad valorem; if decorated, 25 per cent ad valorem ; unmanufactured 
carbon, not specially provided for in this section, 15 pe cent ad valo- 
rem; electrodes for electric furnaces, electrolytic and battery purposes. 
brushes, plates, and disks, all the foregoing composed wholly or in chief 


value of carbon, and manufactures of carbon not specially provided for 
in this section, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask to have paragraph 83 passed 
over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
the Senator desires that the paragraph go over without agree- 
ing to the amendment or that the amendment shall be first 
agreed to? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not wish to oppose any agreement 
to the amendment being disposed of at this time. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph as amended will be 
passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 84, page 22, line 23, after the word “ feet,” to insert 
“carbons for flaming are lamps, not specially provided for, 
and,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

84. Gas retorts, 10 per cent ad valorem; faya tips for burners, 15 per 
cent ad valorem; carbons for electric lighting, wholly or paruy finished, 
made entirely from petroleum coke, 15 cents per hund feet; if com- 
posed chiefly of lampblack or retort carbon, 40 cents per hundred feet; 
carbons for flaming arc lamps, not specially provided for, and filter 
tubes, 30 per cent ad valorem; porous carbon pots for electric batteries, 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have paragraph 84 passed 
over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
paragraph as amended will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 85, page 23, line 6, after the word “ merchandise,” to 
insert “ exclusive of those containing quicksilver,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

85. Plain green or colored, molded or pressed, and flint, lime, or lead 
glass bottles, vials, jars, and covered and uncovered demijohns, and 
carboys, any of the foregoing, filled or unfilled, not otherwise specially 

rovided for in this section, and whether their contents be dutiable or 
ree (except such as contain merchandise, exclusive of those containing 
quicksilver, subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a rate of dut. 
based in whole or in part upon the value thereof which shall be duti- 
able at the rate applicable to their contents), 30 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That the terms bottles, vials, jars, demijohns, and carboys, 
as used herein, shall be restricted to such articles when suitable for use 
as and of the character ordinarily employed as containers for the 
holding or transportation of merchandise, and not as appliances or 
implements in chemical or other operations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I take it for granted that the 
reason those words are proposed to be inserted is that quick- 
silver in flasks will be taken care of in paragraph 161. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is it precisely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 86, as follows: 

86. Glass bottles, decanters, and all articles of every description com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of glass, ornamented or decorated in an 
manner, or cut, engraved, painted, decorated, ornamented, colored, 
stained, silvered, gilded, etched, sand blasted, frosted, or printed in any 
manner, or ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fitting 
stoppers or for purposes other than ornamentation), and all articles o 
every description, ineluding bottles and bottle glassware, com 
wholly or in chief value of glass blown either in a mold or otherwise: 
all of the foregoing, not specially provided for in this section, filled or 
unfilled, and whether their contents be dutiable or free, 45 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That for the purposes of this act, bottles with 
cut-glass stoppers shall, with the stoppers, be deemed entireties. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I have an amendment which I 
desire to propose to this paragraph. It applies entirely to the 
language and not to the rate. I will offer the amendment and 
ask that the paragraph go over, in order to allow the Senator 
in charge of the bill and the Committee on Finance to study the 
matter and see if they can not bring themselves to agree to the 
terms of the amendment. The object of the amendment is 
simply to make more certain the intent of the bill. I will ask 
the Secretary to read the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend paragraph 86 as 
follows: 


On 23, line 25, after the word “ glassware,” insert “ goblets and 


other glass stem ware“; on page 23, line 25, strike out the words 
“chief value” and insert in lieu thereof the word part“; and on 
page 23, line 25, after the word “blown,” insert a comma and the 
words “cast or pressed.“ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to say 
a word in explanation of the amendment. I will state that 
I am not offering an amendment to the rates, not that the 
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manufacturers of table glassware are satisfied with the rates men- 
tioned, but I do not propose to take up time in offering amend- 
ments which I do not believe will meet with the approval of the 
committee or with a majority of the Senate. The phraseology of 
this paragraph is, however, faulty. I really think that if the 
Senator in charge of the bill will allow me to talk to him for 
a few moments I can convince him to that effect and that he 
will agree to this amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator’s purpose is to perfect the 
paragraph? 

Mr. OLIVER. It is solely to perfect the paragraph. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think there is a general feel- 
ing among glassworkers—certainly among those in Massachu- 
setts—that the reduction which is proposed in this paragraph 
will bring about a reduction of wages.- I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the matter to demonstrate that fact, but I want 
to put in the Recorp the opinion of a labor organization, the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, No. 113, of New Bedford, 
Mass., to the effect that the reduction in the tariff will have a 
tendenty to reduce the wages of glassworkers. They make a 
protest against the reduction which is contemplated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts whether he desires to have the docu- 
ment to which he refers printed? 

Mr. WEEKS. I offer no amendment, Mr. President. I 
wanted to get the expression printed; that is all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I rose to prefer a re- 
quest that this paragraph, 86, might be passed over. l 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 87, page 24, line 7, after the word Unpolished,” to 
strike out the comma; and in line 8, after the word “ glass,” to 
strike out the words “not exceeding 150 square inches, $ of 1 
cent per pound; above that, and,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

87. Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window glass, not ex- 
ceeding 384 square inches, 1 cent per pound; above that, and not 
exceeding 720 square inches, 14 cents per pound; above that, and not 
exceeding 1,200 square inches, 14 cents per pound; above that, and not 
exceeding 2,400 square inches, 1% cents per pound; above that, 2 cents 
per pound: Provided, That unpolished cylinder, crown, and common 
window glass, imported in boxes, shall contain 50 square feet, as nearly 
as sizes will permit, and the duty shall be computed thereon according to 
the actual weight of glass. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think that paragraph ought 
to be recast, and I am sure, upon a moment's reflection, that 
it will be apparent to the committee that it ought to be revised. 
The present classification begins with “crown and common 
window glass, not exceeding 150 square inches.” This bill, 
through the amendment which is proposed, extends that classi- 
fication to take in all such glass, not exceeding 384 square 
inches, and the duty which is proposed is 1 cent per pound. I 
ean not understand why our Democratic friends propose a 
duty of 1 cent a pound upon such a classification as this. The 
Tariff Handbook, before us, furnished for our information, 
shows that last year the average value of the glass here de- 
scribed, not exceeding 150 square inches, was 14 cents per 
pound. It is provided here that the duty upon that glass 
shall be 1 cent per pound, or 71 per cent of the foreign value. 
I see the handbook declares that it is 73.53 per cent. Why in 
the world do you propose to put a duty of 73.53 per cent upon 
this small window glass, glass that is a little more than 12 inches 
each way, the glass which ought to be the cheapest of all the 
glass in the market? I do not believe that there is any such 
difference in the cost of production of that kind of glass here 
and abroad as to warrant a duty of 73 per cent. The highest 
value of the glass imported under this whole bracket or classi- 
fication, I believe, is 3.1 cents per pound; and even upon that 
the duty of 1 cent per pound would be more than 333 per cent. 

It is manifest that there is no reason for enlarging this 
bracket and taking in all the glass up to 384 square inches. 
Even from the standpoint of the protectionist the duty is alto- 
gether too high, and from the standpoint of the revenue man it 
can not be defended at all; and so I-must think that it has been 
an error on the part of the committee. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Senate will not adopt this 
amendment, but will preserve the classification of the House, 
which did limit at least the first bracket to glass not exceeding 
150 square inches with a duty of seven-eighths of a cent a pound. 
In my opinion, one-half a cent a pound would be abundant. 

I grant you that it is a considerable reduction as compared 
with the present law; but while there are some duties upon 
glass in the present law that are not too high, there are many 
duties, as we demonstrated in the debate of 1909, that are very 
greatly in excess of the needs of protection. 
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Now, I should like to know from the Senator from Missouri 
why he wants to put a duty of 78 per cent on this small glass? 
If there is any reason, of course I will yield my contest against 


it at once. I await his reply. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sena- 
tor repeat his question; I did not hear what he said. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Missouri did not hear me, I despair of making him hear me, be- 
cause I was using a reasonably loud tone of voice. Does the 
See? from Missouri refer to any particular part of what I 
said? 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator to ask a question. I 
was engaged here at the moment, and I did not understand what 
the question was. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I asked the Senator from Missouri why he 
was desirous of imposing a duty of more than 73 per cent upon 
the small-sized, plain, common window glass? _ 2 

Mr. STONE. I will say, Mr. President, as to the particular 
bracket to which the Senator refers and the class of glass to 
which he refers 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not hear the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. The class of glass to which the Senator refers 
is embraced in the tables in brackets 1 and 2. Practically none 
of that glass used in this country is of domestic production, 
almost all of it being imported. It is not, in fact, used as a 
window glass, but 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, of course there is practically 
none of it imported because the duty upon it is prohibitive, and 
this duty will be prohibitive also. ; 

Mr. STONE. This glass is used, as I understand, for pictures 
and photographic purposes, and is not used for window glass in 
buildings. It is an imported glass. I will say to the Senator 
that the manufacturers of glass in different sections of the coun- 
try who came before the committee stated, as will appear in 
some of their hearings, that they were indifferent as to what 
duty might be placed upon glass of this character, for the reason 
that it was not manufactured in this country for domestic use, 

Mr. CUMMINS. What difference does it make what the 
manufacturers say about it? They are not making this bill; 
and I am sure the Senator from Missouri will not declare that 
none of this glass is used, because last year of the glass in this 
bracket, not exceeding 150 square inches, we imported more 
than 1,900,000 pounds. Why should we make it expensive to 
those who have to use it by putting a duty of this kind upon it? 

Mr. STONE. What I said to the Senator was that this glass 
in these sizes is not manufactured in the United States, and I 
said that the manufacturers who filed briefs, or who were heard. 
by the committee, gave the committee that information, and I 
think that is correct information. It is imported from Belgium 
and other foreign countries, but not for window glass, for it is 
not used as window glass to any considerable extent, and it is 
not competitive with anything produced in the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not accept the statement 
of the manufacturer if he declares that it is not used in this 
country for window glass. It is named “window glass” in 
the very language of the bill; and the Senator from Missouri 
does not mean to say that that class of window glass, 10 by 14 
or 12 by 14, is not used in this country as window glass. I 
know by observation that that is not true. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know to what extent it is true; but I 
do know that the information we had before the committee, 
upon which we rested our belief, was that the window glass 
of the size described in these brackets was not manufactured in 
the United States and was not used for window-glass purposes 
unless to a very limited extent. While the Senator says that 
he would not take the opinion of the manufacturers as to that, 
I give a good deal of credence to it for this reason, if for 
no other—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would take the statement of a manu- 
facturer as to a fact, but I would not take his statement as to 
what duty ought to be put upon an article. : 

Mr. STONE. No manufacturer ever suggested a duty on this 
particular description of glass. On the contrary, those who 
conferred about it with me or with the committee stated that 
they were absolutely indifferent about the duty on that com- 
modity. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, I am sure the Senator from Missouri, 
if they are indifferent about it, will be willing to reduce the 
duty at least to about 40 per cent. 

Mr. STONE. I am not willing to reduce it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Missouri is talking about 
one kind of glass and the Senator from Iowa about another. 
The Senator from Iowa calls attention to the first item, which 
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is unpolished window glass not exceeding 150 square inches, 
yalued at not more than 14 cents per pound. The equivalent ad 
valorem rate on that glass is 73.53 per cent. The next bracket 
refers to the same sized glass valued at more than 13 cents per 
pound. That is the glass about which the Senator from Mis- 
souri is talking. The equivalent ad valorem rate on that is 
28.57 per cent. That is the kind of glass which is used in fram- 
ing pictures and in photographie work. The Senator from Iowa 
is correct in saying that glass not exceeding 150 square inches 
and yalued at not more than 1} cents per pound, in the bill as 
reported by the committee, carries an equivalent ad valorem 
duty of 73.53 per cent. Very little of it is imported into this 
country, but it is made in this country. 

Mr. STONE. Well, the Senator from Utah, as usual, makes 
his statement in a somewhat dogmatic form. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not intend to do so, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. He usually depends upon what the manufac- 
turers tell him and quotes from them 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I do not. 

Mr. STONE. Very largely so; and quotes from them more 
than any other Senator here, or as much as any other Senator 
here. Now, he seeks to discredit what they say with respect 
to it. I should think that the men who make glass in this 
country would have some notion as to the uses to which glass is 
applied. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not disagree with me in 
this matter, as he will see if he will look at the bill as re- 
ported. I am perfectly aware that the glass costing over 14 
cents a pound is used in picture framing and photographic 
work, and of that kind of glass there are great importations— 
in fact, there were 15,632,000 pounds imported in 1912—but the 
glass about which the Senator from Iowa is talking is glass 
that is valued under a cent and a half a pound. The importa- 
tions of that kind of glass are very small, and it is nearly all 
made in this country. The equivalent ad valorem at a cent a 
pound is 78.53 per cent, as the Senator from Iowa has stated. 

I am not disputing the statement made by the Senator from 
Missouri that the glass under the second bracket, valued at over 
1} cents a pound, is largely imported and is not made in this 
country to any considerable extent. The equivalent ad yalorem 
on that glass is only 28 per cent. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. Presidenf, I hope that I may be able 
to continue my discussion with the Senator from Missouri. The 
Senator from Utah has very kindly interpreted what I said and 
has interpreted it correctly. I have been speaking about that 
kind of glass upon which there is a duty placed of 1 cent per 
pound, which amounts to 73 per cent of its value. I thought I 
made that perfectly clear to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE, I know what the Senator said, but I do not 
think he is correct in his statement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In what respect am I wrong? 

Mr. STONE. And I do not think the Senator from Utah is 
correct in his statement of fact. The House committee com- 
bined the first two brackets of the paragraph, as found in the 
present law, and reduced the rate from 1} cents per pound on 
the small-sized glass and 12 on the larger size, putting both 
at 1 cent per pound. That is a very material reduction on the 
existing rate. Inasmuch as we contend that this glass is an 
imported article, entering but little into competition with the 
domestic article, after making a reduction such as was made and 
considering the uses to which it is put, it is an entirely legiti- 
mate subject for a good revenue for the Treasury. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri, 
as it seems to me, attempts to defend an inordinately high duty 
by referring to the fact that the committee has reduced the duty 
upon some other article or an article of the same kind of a 
different class. 

I repeat that plain window glass not exceeding 150 square 
inches in size is manufactured in this country and is used in 
this country by a great many people. The higher grades of 
glass that are above 14 cents a pound in value, I agree, have 
been mainly imported. I am not dealing with them, however; 
and if the Senator from Missouri believes we do not manufacture 
much of this sort of glass and that there is substantially no 
competition upon it he is greatly in error. I can not think any 
manufacturer has so declared. If so, my information is alto- 
gether wrong. 

But, however that may be, even for the sake of a revenue it 
seems to me we ought not to levy more than 40 or 50 per cent 
duty upon it. We are using it; every Senator knows we are 
using it. It is bought by the people who can not afford to buy 
high-priced glass. Yet we are putting, as we did before—and I 


am not distinguishing now between the Democratic majority 
and the former Republican majority—practically a prohibitive 
duty upon this kind of window glass, and I protest against it. 


I did what little I could four years ago to prevent any such 
duty being imposed upon this article. As it was wrong then, 
it is wrong now. While the House provision does not entirely 
meet the demand of the times, it is better than the Senate 
amendment. 

I therefore hope the Senate amendment in this particular will 
not prevail, because it is an increase over the House provision 
upon an article in general use—an increase that imposes a duty 
not required by any theory, principle, or doctrine of taxation. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, there is no doubt whatever that 
the duties levied upon what is known as ordinary window glass, 
measured from an ad valorem standard, are rather high, and 
with very good reason. There is no industry of any magnitude 
in this country that has been less profitable to its owners during 
the past 20 years than the manufacture of window glass. The 
reason for this is, in the first place, that it must be made by 
workers of great skill, and it is made in competition with a 
country where skilled workers can be obtained at less wages 
than in any other country in the civilized world except in the 
Far East. Belgium secures work involving skill at less wages 
than any other country in Europe, and it is a country that is 
keen to find a market for its goods. For that reason, if this 
glass is to be made in America and not in Belgium, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that what might appear to be a high duty 
shall be imposed upon it, 

Pittsburgh was formerly the seat of most of the window-glass 
mannfacture of the country. There is comparatively little of it 
made in the Pittsburgh district now; but it is made generally 
throughout the Middle West. There are factories in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and quite a number in Kansas. It is not a 
severe tax upon the people or upon the builders of houses. The 
item of glass is a very inconsiderable item in any house, no mat- 
ter how large or how small. 

When this matter was up for discussion four years ago I 
had before me the plans of a house which had been bullt the 
year before in the city of Pittsburgh, the contract price of 
which was $4,200. All of the glass for that house was furnished 
delivered at the house for between $11 and $12. I make bold 
to say that if the glass had been imported under free-trade 
conditions the owner of the house never would have gotten it 
for so low a price as that, 

Mr. President, I do not desire to take up time with the dis- 
cussion of these matters. I do not think the duties provided in 
this paragraph are high enough. I haye an amendment here 
I wish to offer, which I will ask the Secretary to read, and then 
I shall be willing to let the matter go to a vote without debate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Pennsylvania takes his seat, while I understand he believes this 
duty ought to be where it is or even higher 

Mr. OLIVER. Higher. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask him whether he perceives any justi- 
fication for putting upon the glass included in the first bracket 
glass not exceeding 150 square inches, valued at not more than 
14 cents a pound, a duty of 73 per cent, more than upon the 
glass included in the next bracket of the same size, but valued 
at more than 14 cents a pound, which carries a duty of 28 per 
cent; or more than upon glass included in the next bracket, 
which is glass above 150 square inches, but not worth more 
than 11 cents a pound, upon which a duty of 56.6 per cent is 
imposed; then dropping down on the next bracket to 32 per 
cent; then up on the next bracket again to 56.25 per cent? I 
ask whether he knows of any need of the trade or of the manu- 
facturer that requires that discrimination or classification? 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I am not standing here in de- 
fense of this bill. I think all of these duties ought to be higher. 
As far as the inconsistencies in the bill are concerned, I leave 
it to the Senators in charge to explain them. I do not propose 
to do it. 

I ask for the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, is it true that the amend- 
ment of the committee is now pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know whether 
the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania is an amend- 
ment of the committee amendment or not. 

Nr. OLIVER. I am not well versed in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, but my amendment proposes to change all of the duties 
in the paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the Chair rules that the 
committee has the right to perfect the paragraph before other 
amendments are offered. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am perfectly willing to have my amendment 
voted upon later. 

Mr. STONE. Let us have a vote on the committee amend- 
ment now. < 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee in lines § and 9, page 24. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Upon that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
called for and ordered. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
ordered. 

Mr. STONE. I was going to make the point of no quorum, 
so that we might have a quorum present at the time the vote is 
taken. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will wait until the roll is called before I 
make the remarks I desire to make upon this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Missouri sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


yeas and nays. have been 


Ashurst Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon Gore Nelson Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Md 
Bradley Hitchcock Oliver Smith, Mich 
Brady Hollis Overman Smith, 
Brandegee Hughes Page Smoot 
Bristow James Penrose Stone 
Bryan Johnson, Me, Perkins Swanson 
Burton Johnston, Ala. Pittman Thomas 
Catron Jones Poindexter Thompson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pomerene Thornton 
Chilton Kern Ransdell Tillman 
Clapp La Follette Reed Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Robinson Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Sheppard Weeks 
Crawford Lewis Sherman Willlams 
Cummins Lodge Shields 

Dillingham McLean Shively 

Fletcher Martin, Va. Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


RECESS, 


Mr. KERN (at 3.17 p. m.). Mr. President, owing to the 
severe thunderstorm, which makes it impossible for Senators 
to be heard, I move that the Senate take a recess for 15 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate took a recess for 
15 minutes: and at the expiration of the recess the Senate 
reassembled. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays haye been or- 
dered on agreeing to the amendment of the committee to para- 
aph 87. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like the attention, 
if I can have it, of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I 
listened with great interest to the discussion between the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and the Senators from Missouri and Pennsyl- 
yania. The Senator from Missouri, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, said that the duty in the first bracket on common 
window glass, unpolished, not exceeding 150 square inches, was 
levied for revenue and that there was very little of it manufac- 
tured in this country. 

As I understand it, those are the small panes of window 
glass that are in common use, and we imported only 497,000 
pounds in 1912, It seems to me that the importations must be 
very small. The duty under the present law, the Senator will 
observe, is 1} cents per pound, or approximately 92 per cent 
ad valorem. The House reduced that to seven-eighths of a 
cent a pound, or approximately 64 per cent ad valorem. The 
Senate committee increases it to 1 cent a pound over the 
House rate, or 73 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would be sorry if the Senator from Kansas 
were misled by anything that I have said. Therefore I want 
to call his attention to the fact that the bracket which he is 
now mentioning is not the entire bracket covered by the 1-cent- 
a-pound duty. It is limited to glass 150 square inches or less, 
valued at not more than 14 cents per pound. Another glass of 
the same size valued at more than 11 cents a pound is found 
in the next bracket, where the duty retained by the Senate 
committee is only 28 plus. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I understand. But I was going to in- 
quire why the committee found it necessary to increase the duty 
on these small panes of glass while it did not increase the duty 
on the larger panes of glass found in the third bracket. The 
Senator will observe that in the third bracket under the present 
law the equivalent ad valorem is 96 per cent, while the House 
reduced it to 56 per cent and the Senate committee leaves it at 
that amount. 

Going on down to the fifth bracket, where panes of glass con- 
tain 720 inches, the equivalent ad valorem is now 117 per cent. 
That is reduced by the House to 56 per cent, and the Senate 
committee leaves that at 56 per cent, being quite a radical 
reduction. 

In view of the fact that the duties on the large panes are 
radically reduced I would like to know why the Senate commit- 
tee increased the duty on the small panes. The Senator can 
not say that it is for revenue, because the revenue collected in 
1912 on the importations of this bracket amounted to only a 
little over $6,000, and the estimate of the Senate committee is 
for revenue only $5,000. I have not been able to find out the 
basis upon which this increase is made. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the attitude of our friends on 
the other side is a rather strange one. Some of them complain 
that the reduction is too great, and some of them complain that 
it is not great enough. I understand the Senator from Kansas 
to insist that the reduction in the smaller sizes, the rates fixed 
in brackets 1 and 2, are too high, while in brackets 3 and 4 they 
are not high enough. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; my complaint was that the duties in 
bracket 1 are too high. The duties in bracket 2 seem to be 
reasonable. It is an approximate rate of 28 per cent. That is 
on the larger sizes. 

Mr. STONE. No; brackets 1 and 2 are the same sizes, 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is a higher priced glass of the same size. 

Mr. STONE. They differ in price and value. 

7955 BRISTOW. I stand corrected as to the higher priced 
glasses, 

Mr. STONE. The Senator then complains that the rate fixed 
in bracket 1 is too high? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. What does he say of bracket 2? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The rate in bracket 2 seems to be very 
reasonable. It is only 28 per cent on the value. 

Mr. STONE. It is the same rate per pound. What does the 
Senator say about brackets 3 and 4? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is 56 per cent in one instance and 32 
per cent in the other. A reduction from 96 per cent to 56 per 
cent seems to be a pretty substantial reduction. 

Mr. STONE. ‘Then the Senator’s complaint is confined to 
bracket 1? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; that is what I am complaining of now. 

Mr. STONE, If we should reduce it to half a cent a pound, 
the Senator from Kansas would be satisfied? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that half a cent a pound would be 
very much better than it is. 

Mr. STONE. What about the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That is for the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to settle between themselves 
They seem to be in accord on this proposition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Iowa, 

Mr. STONE. He said it is too low now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Missouri listen to me 
for a moment? ‘ 

Mr. STONE. Always. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the amendment proposed by the 
committee will not be adopted. If it is not adopted, I intend 
to offer an amendment reducing the rate on glass not exceeding 
150 square inches and worth not more than a cent and a halfa 
pound to one-half a cent per pound. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator will admit there is no value 
classification given here now. $ 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. HUGHES. There is no value classification in the pro- 
posed bill. Consequently the Senator’s amendment would not 
be germane as he states it. It would not harmonize with 
the biil. 


a duty measuring it only by the pound when it is well known 
that the glass is of so greatly different value. That is evident 
here. We have two brackets of the same size of glass, Under 
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one, I think, the importations were valued at 14 cents per 
peund and under the other at more than 3 cents per pound. 
It is obvious that a duty of a cent a pound or any absolute 
sum per pound can not do justicé to those two different kinds 
of glasses. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator suggests offering an amendment 
preserving the old value classification with reference to this 
commodity. I am not asking the Senator a question; I am 
simply making a statement with reference to this item. He 
suggests offering an amendment which will preserve in part a 
low value classification. Both the House committee and the 
Senate committee decided after full investigation that that sort 
of a classification is absolutely impossible. 

I suppose this glass paragraph is one of the most difficult 
paragraphs in the whole bill. Under the old law, where there 
was a yalue classification, the testimony and the Treasury 
figures developed the fact that glass in this country was often 
sold for less than the face of the duty. A most peculiar com- 
petitive condition exists in the glass industry in this country 
now. Right at this time there is being installed a new glass- 
making machine which, so far as it has been installed, has 
absolutely revolutionized the whole glass- making industry. The 
value classification that the Senator suggests even now with 
the progress that has been made in the installation of this 
machinery would become absolutely worthless. 

I wish to call the Senator’s attention to this fact. These 
great variations between the equivalent ad valorems are mis- 
leading. You will notice that both the House and the Senate 
committees made very slight and gradual increases as they went 
along on the higher priced glasses in the specific duties. It is 
misleading to attempt to compare the equivalent ad valorem. 
You only get a fair knowledge of what both committees were 
trying to do when you look at the specific rates themselves, 
because there is no relation between the value of the glass and 
the price at which it is sold. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Jersey why he did not pursue the general policy of the 
bill and attach an ad valorem duty to glass? 

Mr. HUGHES. For the reason that we discovered that a 
great deal of the glass that falls under this first bracket is a 
by-product of the manufacture of other glasses, and, as in many 
other paragraphs in the bill, we found it almost impossible to 
ascertain the value, because this production is incident to 
the production of something else. A ridiculously high ad valo- 
rem rate would have to be laid upon the commodity in order to 
collect any duty at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assume the Senator from New Jersey 
hardly means a by-product. What he means is that the manu- 
facturers of other glasses find some pieces broken, and they 
are cut into smaller sizes. 

Mr. HUGHES. Exactly. Great quantities of this glass are 
produced undesignedly, the manufacturer having something 
totally different in mind. This glass is on his hands and on 
the hands of the foreign manufacturer, too, and under an ad 
valorem rate it would be sent here in great quantities at very, 
very low values. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from New Jersey has said 
and I am sure hes is right upon that—that hitherto there has 
been a great deal of glass sold in the United States for less 
than the duty imposed upon it. Now, does not the Senator 
know that some four years ago, I think shortly after the pas- 
sage of the Payne-Aldrich bill, there was a trust organized in 
the window-glass business? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

3 Mr. CUMMINS. And it succeeded in putting up the price 
very greatly? 

Mr. HUGHES. I used to be under the impression that the 
American Plate Glass Co. absolutely dominated the market, 
made a world of money, and had a very pleasant time generally. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator know—— 

Mr. HUGHES. But the information I received was that the 
American Plate Glass Co., over a very extended period of time, 
and the other American glassmakers in this country, habitually 
sold the product for less than it cost them to make it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. Then we come to the making of 
this bill. You find a condition which you want to change. You 
change it by leaving a duty of 73 per cent on common window 
glass not more than 150 inches square. Does the Senator from 
New Jersey assert that there is no way in which justice can 
be reached concerning that commodity? 

Mr. HUGHES. The difficulty is, the Senator and I will never 
get together if he keeps talking about ad valorem rates and I 
am speaking about specific rates of duty. I think there ought 
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to be a small specific duty on this glass for this reason: One 

of the biggest concerns in this country which makes it has a 

factory in Belgium. ‘There is no doubt that glass can be made 

in Belgium more cheaply and more profitably and better, I 

think, than it can be made anywhere else in the world. The 

reason for that is that the glass manufacturers of Belgium have 
tremendous natural advantages. Of course, as the Senator 
knows, we did not go into the writing of this bill with the object 
of making a free-trade bill. As has often been said here, wé 

were confronted by certain conditions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the House put a duty of seven-eighths 
of a cent a pound upon glass not exceeding 150 square inches. 
What was wrong with that provision? 

Mr. HUGHES. In the opinion of the committee it simply. 
gave an additional adyantage for the disposition of what is 
largely a by-product to a fereign—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. An advantage to whom? 

Mr. HUGHES. To a foreign manufacturer. I was coming to 
that. One of the biggest concerns in this country has already 
established a factory in Belgium. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. How can a duty of seven-eighths of a cent 
a pound on glass of this size give a greater advantage to a for- 
eign manufacturer than a duty of 1 cent a pound upon it? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am trying to get to the point, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me. Take the case of an American manufac- 
turer who has a market in this country and selling agencies and 
means of distribution for this particular product and has also 
a large factory abroad. It was pointed out to me, I know—I do 
not know whether it affected the other members of the commit- 
tee or not—it was pointed out to me by certain independent 
manufacturers in this country that an extremely low rate of 
duty would simply enable this American manufacturer to bring 
in the by-product of that factory and close his factory here or, 
change its method of operation, and that the Government would 
simply lose that amount in revenue. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then the substance of all that is that the 
duty was raised to 1 cent a pound in order to protect the do- 
mestic manufacturers of this sort of glass. What I say is that 
that is too much protection. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator says it is too much protection 
because there is an equivalent ad valorem of 74 per cent, but 
the equivalent ad valorem is obtained by taking the price of 
glass, which is the most unfixed and variable proposition that 
I know of, and comparing it with these specific rates of duty, 
mg it is absolutely and altogether misleading, I will say to the 

enator. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I agree to that. I agree that when you turn 
ad valorem duties into specific duties and separate the commod- 
ities into classes or brackets the lower-priced commodities will 
appear to have tremendous rates of duty. 

Mr. HUGHES. Tremendous rates of duty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is undoubtedly true. Therefore the 
bracket ought to be divided so that this range would be as small 
as possible. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator from Iowa thut it 
is impossible to do it with a value classification, because the 
value of glass fluctuates to such an extent that that classifica- | 
tion is really valueless. It is a difficult proposition. I do not 
mean to say that we have it exactly right, but we did the best | 
we could with the information we had at hand. We started at 
this rate and we went up gradually and slowly and in an 
orderly way, increasing the specifics, knowing, of course, that 
any Senator could take a specific rate and change it to an ad 
valorem rate and show great variations in the different brackets. 
But that is caused, not by the rates that we propose to lay in 
this bill, but by the fluctuations of the glass market, the exi- 
gencies of the business, and the attempt on the part of this or 
that crowd to control the market at a particular time. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
alluded to an American manufacturer wbo has a factory in 
Belgium. I am inclined to think that he is mistaken with rex] 
gard to that having any application to this paragraph. I pre- 
sume the manufacturer to whom he alludes is the Pittsburgh | 
Plate Glass Co. J 

Mr. HUGHES. I think so. I know the representative told 
me himself—— 

Mr. OLIVER. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. does not make 
any of this kind of glass. 

Mr. HUGHES. They would be bound to make it in the manu- 
facture of other glass. 

Mr. OLIVER. I beg pardon. Plate glass is an entirely dif- 


ferent commodity from what is known as window glass. 
Mr. HUGHES. My recollection is that he made that very, 
point, and I asked him that question. 
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Mr. OLIVER. But I think it is with regard to a subsequent 
paragraph treating of plate glass and not with regard to this 
paragraph. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, Senators on the other side are 
not able to agree as to this rate of duty. Every day we hear 
complaints from that side that we want to ruin the country by 
having duties too low. Now, when we find some of them com- 
plaining that the duties are too high and that they ought to be 
reduced in the public interest, I feel very much inclined to give 
consideration to that remarkable expression of opinion. It may 
be we can reduce this rate somewhat. I do not say that it can 
be done or should be done; but since so many Senators on the 
other side think we have placed the rate too high, I will ask 
that the order for the yeas and nays be vacated and that the 
paragraph be passed over, and we will take it up and see if we 
can not accommodate our friends on the other side by a lower 
duty. y 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is very agreeable to me. I do not 
speak for any of my associates upon this side. I am sincere 
in the belief that the first bracket in this paragraph ought to 
be reduced below the rate named in the bill. 

Mr. STONE. I understand the Senator’s attitude. I am so 
much gratified at the disposition to lower duties that I will ask 
that the paragraph be passed oyer that the committee may look 
into it again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The call for the yeas and nays is 
withdrawn, and the paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was continued as follows: 


88. Cylinder- and crown glass, polished, not exceeding 384 square 
inches, 8 cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 720 
square inches, 4 cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 
1,440 i roi inches, 7 cents per square foot; above that, 10 cents per 

uare foot. 

489. Fluted, rolled, ribbed, or rough piste glass, or the same con- 
taining a wire netting within itself, not including crown, € linder, or 
common window glass, not exceeding 384 square inches, cent per 
square foot; all above that, 1 cent per square foot; and all fluted, 
rolled, ribbed, or rough plate glass, weighing over 100 pounds per 100 
square feet, shall pay an additional duty on the excess at the same 
rates herein imposed: Provided, That all of the above plate glass, when 
ground, smoothed, or otherwise obscured, shall be subject to the same 
rate of duty as cast polished plate glass unsilvered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that paragraph passed 
Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The Secretary read paragraph 90, as follows: 

90. Cast polished plate glass, finished or unfinished and unsilvered, 
or the same containing a wire netting within itself, not exceeding 384 

uare inches, 6 cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 
720 square inches, 8 cents per square foot; all above that, 12 cents per 
square foot. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that that paragraph be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph goes over on the 
request of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Secretary read paragraph 91, as follows: 

91. Cast polished plate glass, silvered, cylinder and crown glass, 
silvered, and looking-glass plates exceeding in size 144 uare inches, 
shall be subject to a duty of 1 cent per square foot in addition to the 
rates otherwise chargeable on such glass unsilvered: Provided, That no 
looking-glass plates or glass silvered, when framed, shall pay a less 
rate of duty than that imposed upon similar glass of like description 
not framed, but shall pay in addition thereto upon such frames the rate 
of duty applicable thereto when imported separate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I ask that paragraph 91 be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraphs 92 and 93, as follows: 

92, Cast polished plate glass, silvered or unsilvered, and cylinder, 
crown, or common window glass, silvered or unsilvered, polished or 
unpolished, when bent, und, obscured, frosted, sanded, enameled, 
beveled, etched, embossed, engraved, flashed, stained, colored, painted 
ornamented, or decorated, shall be subject to a duty of 4 per cent ad 
valorem in addition to the rates otherwise chargeable thereon. 

93. Spectacles, eyeglasses, and g les, and frames for the same, 
or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on paragraph 93 and the succeed- 
ing paragraph I merely desire to say that the reductions which 
have been made are extremely serious, if not disastrous, to these 
industries. The cost of production of spectacles, optical instru- 
ments, and so on, as anyone will readily find, is chiefly labor. 
The raw material is not an expensive part of the cost. The 
labor costs are very much greater, from two to four times 
greater, in this country than they are among our competitors. 
I do not care to argue the matter at any length, but I ask leave 
to submit and have printed as a part of my remarks a letter 
from a constituent of mine, a very large maker of these articles, 
at Southbridge, Mass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so is granted. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 
SOuTHBRIDGE, Mass., U. S. A., May 21, 1913. 
OPTICAL GOODS. 
(House bill 3821, Schedule B, pars. 93, 94, and 95.) 
Hon, Henry C. LODGE, 
United States Senatc, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We have before us statements recently submitted to you by 
the United States Lens Co., the Tilton Optical Co., and the Bausch 
Lomb Optical Co. in connection with these goods, and desire not only 
to record our concurrence in the truth and importance of these state- 
ments bearing on the tariff question, but to emphasize the fact that 
the proposed reduction will seriously injure a legitimate business with- 
out benefit to the consumer. 

The consumer will not benefit by a reduction in the tariff rates, 
because the cost of the article itself is included in a much greater 
contee for professional services and is almost negligible. A diference 
of $1 a dozen would not show in the charge to the consumer, but 
would be extremely injurious to the manufacturer and the workman, 

The workman and the manufacturer will be seriously injured, the 
reason being that the product as made in this country is from 70 to 
85 per cent labor, and our labor cost is from two to four times greater 
than the labor cost abroad (Germany and France). Under the present 
rates the tariff is no more than competitive, and surely under these 
n a one-third reduction in the tariff would unwise and 
unsafe, 

PERFECTION DEPENDS ON THE PERSONAL TRAINING OF THE WORKMAN. 

The nature of eyeglasses and spectacles is such as to require the 
most delicate and accurate treatment, error being detrimental to the 
consumer. We know of no other industry where poor work on the 
part of the workman will show more quickly and more injurious 
to the general publie than in the pre tion of accessories in the aid 
of eyesight. Commercial efficiency, furthermore, is obtained only by 
long years of careful training of the workman, years of patient care 
and endeavor to reduce the waste within practicable limits and secure 
the 7 grade of product manufactured. 

If the industry were injured, it would take years to recover and the 
magnificent scientific progress of the art, which is tending to the bet- 
terment of the health and welfare of the consumer generally and fos- 
tered by wise and stringent optometry laws, would be stayed if not 
destroyed, 

PRESENT PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE WITHOUT INCREASED COST TO 

CONSUMER. 

Owing to the activity and research of our oculists and optometrists 
the scientific requirements have increased, with a consequent increase 
in cost of production. Wages and raw materials also in our art, as 
well as in others, have 8 increased in the last few years; but in 
spite of the increase in scientific requirements and in wages the con- 
sumer is getting better goods than ever before without increased cost 
to himself; and this is solely due to the fact that e a has 
kept well apace, if not ahead, trade conditions being healthy and 
pri Siem to the trade strictly regulated by open, well-developed compe- 
tition. 

PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS ARE NOT THOSE OF YEARS AGO. 

It would be impossible to build up a successful going plant to-day 
under the triple burden of high and morener scientific requirements, 
high and increasing wages, and a reduced tariff, in view of the highly 
developed domestic competition now existing. A careful study of the 
experience of the present manufacturers will demonstrate this fact, 
and it is therefore 5 hoped that the present rates will be 
retained, for it will not only benefit the workman and his employer, but 
will also benefit the general public, 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN OPTICAL Co., 
C. M. WELLS, President. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not, of course, know what 
the Senator from Massachusetts has asked to have printed, and 
I have no wish to have it read; but I wish to be informed 
about it. 

Mr. LODGE. It is merely a letter setting forth in detail the 
points which I myself have briefly made as to labor costs, as 
to competition, and the general character of the industry. The 
letter comprises only a page and a half; it is a mere discussion 
of the rates of duty; that is all. 

Mr, STONE. Very well. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to add a word to what 
has been said by my colleague [Mr. Loper] in connection with 
this subject. This is one of the industries which has been built 
up in the United States, not so much as a result of the duty 
imposed as on account of the excellence of the product and the 
development of machinery in connection with the industry. Our 
manufacturers for the last 20 or 25 years have been in advance 
of the rest of the world in that respect. They have been closely 
followed and copied from time to time. Foreign manufacturers 
have agents in this country who are trying at all times to copy 
or to conform to the methods which have been in use here. 

The duty of 50 per cent which has hitherto prevailed has 
probably not had a great influence in developing the industry, 
and if conditions in the future were to be what they have been 
in the past a reduction to 35 per cent might not materially in- 
jure the industry; but conditions have so changed that now our 
foreign competitors have reached a point where they can manu- 
facture as cheaply and develop a produst as good as that manu- 
factured in this country. 

The rate of duty is an extremely small item in the total cost 
of an eyeglass. If a person goes to an oculist, pays three or 
four or five dollars for his ovinion, and then goes to the dealer 
in eyeglasses, the price of the glass depends very largely on the 
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personal service performed by the dealer rather than the value 
of the glass. For instance, the glass which I have in my hand 
[exhibiting] would probably be sold by the manufacturers for 
not more than $3 a dozen, or 25 cents a pair, and yet the total 
cost to myself, including the fee to the oculist, was $7.50. 

I want to give two or three of these figures, because they 
illustrate what a small item the duty is in the total cost. The 
duty under the prevailing law on glasses that cost 40 cents a 
dozen is 26 cents a dozen; on glasses that cost $1.50 a dozen, it 
is 75 cents a dozen; the duty on glasses that cost $3 a dozen is 
$1.50 a dozen. The reduction proposed would make the duty, 
instead of 26 cents a dozen, 14 cents a dozen; the duty proposed, 
instead. of 75 cents on the next grade, would be 32 cents; on the 
next grade, instead of being $1.50 a dozen, it would be $1.05 a 
dozen. In the lowest grade it would be a difference of 1 cent a 
pair; on the next grade it would be a difference of 2 cents a 
pair; and on the next grade it would be a difference of 4 cents 
a pair. 

Nobody can contend that that is going to have a great influ- 
ence in affecting the price to the consumer when the cost of his 
glasses has been several dollars paid either to the oculist or to 
the dealer in glasses. 

But the point I wish to make, Mr. President, is that the indus- 
try abroad has reached a state of perfection equal to that in this 
country, and we take great chances when we reduce duties 
under these circumstances, duties which are not burdensome on 
the consumer in this country under present conditions, and in 
cases where we make a reduction which is not going to bring 
any compensating advantage to the consumer. Nobody can tell 
just what the result will be in this case. It may not make any 
material difference for the time being, but it is opening the door 
to the possibilities of a serious change. 

This industry has been developed after long experience and 
is an expensive industry to develop, because every workman 
engaged in it has to go through a long course of training in 
order to reach a stage of perfection which enables our manufac- 
turers to put out the quality of product which they have done. 
Therefore I think it is inadvisable to make any change in a 
schedule of this kind which is not going to bring any advan- 
tage to anybody and which may be of serious disadvantage to 
every manufacturer and every workman engaged in it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move to amend paragraph 93 
by striking out “35” and inserting “45.” I do not believe in 
the ad valorem system, but that is the nearest I can bring i. 

Mr. STONE. The present ad valorem rate is 51 per cent in 
the brackets. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to make it as high on the equivalent 
as the specific makes it. I will ask to make it 45 per cent. The 
present duties are specifics and these are ad valorems. 

Mr. STONE. The duty was reduced by the House bill from 
51 * to “42.35” per cent. The fact is that in 1912 there were 
only sixty-three thousand and odd dollars worth of importa- 
tions, as against a domestic production in 1910 of $11,754,000 
worth. On these optical goods, I think, 35 per cent is certainly 
enough. 

Mr. LODGE. I move to make the rate 45 per cent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The SEcreTaRY. In paragraph 93, page 26, line 15, before the 
words “per cent,” it is proposed to strike out “35” and to in- 
sert “45.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 94, page 26, line 20, after the word “ manufactured,” 
to strike out “30 per cent ad valorem” and to insert strips of 
glass, not more than 3 inches wide, ground or polished on one 
er both sides to a cylindrical or prismatic form, including those 
used in the construction of gauges, and glass slides for magic 
lanterns, 25 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


94. Lenses of glass or pebble, molded or pressed, or ground and pol- 
ished to a spherical, cylindrical, or prismatic form, and ground and 
polished plano or alll paora wholly or partiy manufactured, strips 
of glass, not more than 3 inches wide, und or polished on one or 
both sides to a cylindrical or matic form, including those used in 
the construction of gauges, and glass slides for magic lanterns, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 27, to strike out 


paragraph 95, as follows: 
und or g 
orm, including 


95. Strips of glass, not more than 3 inches wide, 
ished on one or both sides to a cylindrical or prismatic 
those used in the construction of gauges, and glass slides for magic 


lanterns, 20 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was. on 
page 27, line 6, to change the number of paragraph “96” to 
“95,” in line 6, on the same page, after the word “ glasses,” to 
strike out “telescopes, microscopes, photographic and projection 
lenses, and”; in line 7, after the word “ optical,” to strike out 
“and surveying”; in line 8, after the word “frames,” to strike 
out “or” and insert “and”; and in line 10, before the words 
“per cent,” to strike out “30” and insert “35,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


95. Opera and field glasses, optical instruments and frames and 


mountings for the same; all the foregoing not speeiaily provided for 


in this section, 35 per cent ad valorem; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 10, to insert 
as a new paragraph the following: 

96. Surveying instruments, telesco microscopes, phot hi d 
projection lenses, and frames and piesen Papo for Phe Depot Sig ten tant 
ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read paragraph 97, as follows: 

97. Stained or painted glass windows, or parts. thereof, and all 
mirrors, not exceed in size 144 — 1 inches, with or without frames 
or cases; incandescent electric-H; bulbs and lamps, with or without 
— ote mah ass or > „ or ot r 

or p s the com ent ma s s 
provided for in this section, 80 per cent ad valorens. een 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that paragraph passed 
over for the time being. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 98, page 27, line 22, after the word “Fusibie,” to 
insert “and glass,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

98. Fusible and glass enamel, 20 per cent ad valorem; Un- 
der glass tiles or tiling, 30 — cont ais valorem. Gk ss 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read paragraphs 99 and 100, as follows: 

99. Marble, breccia, and onyx, in block, red. only, 50 
cents per cubic foot e 3 and aes „ Foot 
2 inches in thickness, 75 cents per cubic foot; slabs or paving tiles of 
marble or onyx, hurr not less than 4 superficial inches, if not 
more than 1 inch in thickness, 6 cents per superficial foot; if more 


1 inch and not more than 11 inches in thickness, 8 cents per 
superficial foot; if more than 13 inches and not more than 2 inches in 


on no’ > 
wa tarts if attached to paper or other material, 35. per cent ad valorem. 
100, Marble, breccia, 


Mr. BRISTOW subsequently said: Mr. President, I should 
like to ask that paragraph 99 be passed over, because I have 
observed one or two duties in the paragraph into which I 
should like to look a little further. 

Mr. JAMES. It is impossible to hear what the Senator 
says. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I say I should like to have paragraph 99 
go over with the other paragraphs that have gone over, be- 
cause I desire to look into some of the duties contained in that 
paragraph. 

Mr. JAMES. In regard to surveying instruments? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; in regard to marble, onyx, and survey- 
ing slabs. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator refers to paragraph 99. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. We have no objection, of course, if the Sen- 
ator wishes that paragraph passed over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to the end of paragraph 101, which is as follows: 

101. Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, lava, and all other 
stone suitable for use as monumental or 1 except marble, 
breccia, and — U not specially provided for this n, hewn. 
dressed, or polished, or otherwise manufactured, 25. per cent ad 
valorem; unmanufactured, or not dressed, hewn, or polished, 3 cents 
per cubic foot. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the 
member of the committee having this matter in charge what 
consideration moved the committee in reducing the rate of duty 
upon granite from 50 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem? | 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the duty on unmanufactured granite 
from 10 cents to 8 cents per cubic foot? 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator refer to marble? 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. The paragraph covers freestone, granite, 
sandstone, limestone, and so forth, but I am asking particularly 
in relation to granite. 

Mr. STONE. That is the rate fixed by the House bill. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. But, perhaps, the committee can tell us 
upon what ground the reduction was made and what reasons 
were presented to it in the hearings why the reduction should 
be made. 

Mr. STONE. It was reduced by the House one-half, from 50 
per cent to 25 per cent, because the House presumed that the 
reduction was a proper one in the interest of the consumer and 
of the revenue. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have examined the House hearings, 
but have been unable te find that anybody recommended it, 
excepting Mr. Hanold, who represented the firm of Townsend, 
Townsend & Co., of 423 West Twenty-first Street, New York 
City. Mr. Hanold said that, in appearing before the committee, 
he represented the “ National Wholesale Granite Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, comprising 18 firms engaged in the business of selling 
domestic and imported granite monuments at wholesale,” and 
so forth. 

If anybody else appeared before either the House or the 
Senate committee recommending this reduction or giving any 
reason for it, I should be glad to know who it was. 

Mr. STONE. I was just about to say that I do not recall that 
anyone appeared before the Senate committee in relation to this 
item; but my attention is now called to the fact that a granite 
manufacturers’ association of Quincy, Mass., filed a brief. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes; but they were opposed to the pro- 
posed reduction. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; they were opposed to it. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Now, I am asking upon what considera- 
tion the recommendation was made that the rate be reduced? 
Who asked for it? 

Mr. STONE. Just upon the ground that it was thought that 
the rate was unnecessarily high and should be reduced. There 
are practically no importations. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, Does the Senator recall anybody except 
the band of importers in New York represented by Mr. Hanold 
who recommended the reduction? 

Mr. STONE. I know nothing about the band of importers” 
of whom the Senator speaks. They did not appear before the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. No; but Mr. Hanold says he represented 
18 firms engaged in importing granite. 

Mr. STONE. No; I do not know who appeared. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Well, Mr. President, I do not think that 
anybody else appeared before the House committee demanding a 
reduction in the rate. 

Mr. STONE. I do not think any person interested in quarry- 
ing or manufacturing marble or granite appeared before either 
committee to insist upon a reduction of the duties. I think not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think not, too. No consumer in the 
United States asked for it, so far as I have been able to find 
by an examination of the record of the hearings. I do not 
think that anybody asked for it, except the importing com- 
panies in New York, and they recommended that the duty be 
reduced from 50 per cent to 20 per cent. 

Mr. STONE. ‘That may be so, if the Senator please. I do 
not know. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. In connection with this matter I want 
to call the attention of the Senate—— 

Mr. STONE. But I can not see how that affects the question 
of whether the reduction should have been made. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Perhaps I can help the Senator to see 
that, because I think that a very great injustice has been done 
in this instance. 

Mr. STONE. I am not asking to be helped. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that the granite output of the country that goes into 
monumental work is disposed of almost entirely by the class of 
firms that came and asked for this reduction, and they ha ve 

Mr. STONE. Are they importers? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes; they are importers and also deal- 
ers in the domestic article. 

Mr. STONE. Well, now, will the Senator let me call his atten- 
tion to the fact at this pertinent point in his statement that I 
find on looking at the data before me —offlelal statistics—that in 
1912 of all the articles mentioned in the paragraph, freestone, 
granite, and so forth, only $74,991 worth were imported 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I was aware of that fact. 

Mr. STONE. While there was a domestic production of these 
articles in 1911 of $76,966,000. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I was aware of those facts. 


Mr. STONE. Then, if the tariff would affect the question of 
importation of these heavy materials—in other words, if they 
are likely to be brought in any considerable quantity from 
abroad, the tariff was prohibitive, and it has been reduced one- 


half by the House bill. With a domestic production of over 
$76,000,000 against an importation of $74,000, and with a tariff 
either prohibitive in itself or which added to the cost of trans- 
portation from abroad makes it prohibitive, I rather think the 
House has not overleaped the bounds of wisdom in making the 
reduction. . 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I can not find that either 
the House or the Senate committee has made any inquiry to as- 
certain what would be a fair competitive rate of duty upon this 
article. I would not stand here to ask for a prohibitive duty, 
but I do think that the duty should be equal to the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad; and it is to that 
question that I desire to address myself to the Senate for a 
moment. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me just a word? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Gladly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] is aware of the fact that there is the most intense 
domestic competition in the production of granite. It is pro- 
duced in several of our New England States and in other parts 
of the country, and the competition is so keen that there is 
really very little profit in that industry. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont that the reduction proposed to be made is a 
violent reduction and that it will result in greatly reducing the 
domestic production and increasing the importations of the 
product. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I was about to remark, Mr. President, 
that the class of firms that have come here and asked for this 
reduction substantially control the granite trade of the United 
States. I am referring now to the monumental trade, into which 
granite so largely enters. They employ artists to prepare de- 
signs, which are numbered, and every one of these firms has 
perhaps a hundred or a thousand different designs. They have 
their subagents all over the United States. Whenever they 
hear of a death in a family their agent immediately seeks an 
interview, submits prices upon which they will furnish different 
styles of monuments composed of this, that, and the other va- 
riety of granite, foreign and American. Having secured the 
contract for a monument, they submit plans and specifications 
for the same to different producers of granite in Vermont, in 
New Hampshire, in Maine, and in other parts of the country, 
and in the competition among the manufacturers for the job 
they secure the lowest possible price. In that way they have 
brought about the brisk competition which has been mentioned 
by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. So 
that the price of granite monuments is probably as low in this 
country to-day as it ever can be under the prices which the 
manufacturers are compelled to pay for wages in that industry. 
This is shown by the fact that the business is not in the hands 
of a trust. It is entirely in the hands of individual producers. 

I live in the center of the granite industry in Vermont, and 
it is one of the largest industries of the State. The census re- 
ports show there are 51 quarries in operation in Vermont; 
that 21 of them are controlled by individuals, 12 of them by 
partnerships, and only 18 by corporations. It will, therefore, 
be seen that the business is not under the control of any trust 
nor of any combination whatever, but that it is an individual 
enterprise in every instance, and the competition that I have 
mentioned is always maintained. 

The cost of producing granite and placing it on the market 
is almost wholly labor; and that is a matter that ought not to 
be overlooked. According to the report of the last census the 
element of labor entering into the cost of finished granite is 
given as at 80 per cent of the whole. 

In the manufacture of granite the hours necessarily have to 
be short. They are universally eight hours a day for granite 
cutters, The minimum wage paid there is $3.25, and the daily 
wage is increased according to the skill of the person employed 
to $4.50 and in some instances to $5 per day. 

Probably 2,000 persons are employed as cutters in this in- 
dustry. I suppose that in the stone industry of Vermont there 
are 10,000 persons engaged. They are highly skilled workmen 
and command a high rate of remuneration. If the American 
manufacturers, paying these prices for labor, are to be driven 
into comptition with foreign producers, where, as in Scotland, 
the average rate of wages is only 15 cents an hour. while 
with us the minimum rate is $3.25 a day, Senators can see what 
that competition means. 

In Barre, which is in the county where I reside, there are 
104 concerns engaged in manufacturing granite, after couvert- 
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ing the stock into monuments and selling them in all parts of 
the United States, largely through the firms in New York to 
which I have already called attention. In Montpelier there are 
21, and in the towns of Hardwick and Bethel there are 74. 
making 199 in all. The minimum rate of wages paid, as I have 
stated, is $3.25 a day, or 40f cents per hour, while in Scotland 
the same work commands only 15 cents an hour, or $1.35 for a 
nine-hour day. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I assume his figures as to wages in Vermont and Scotland te be 
correct. I can not assail them, because I do not know where 
he obtained his data. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I obtained my information to some ex- 
tent from the census but more largely from inquiry. 

Mr. STONE. As to the Scotch rate? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The Scotch rate comes to me from two 
different sources. I have it from Mr. Wishart, who is the sec- 
retary of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association at Barre. I 
find it also given in a brief that has been filed with the com- 
mittee, to which the Senator has called my attention, by the 
Quincy (Mass.) Granite Manufacturers’ Association. In that 
brief, which the Senator mentioned a little while ago, they say: 

Monuments are a luxury, and the principal item in the cost of pro- 
duction is labor. We pay our granite cutters and granite polishers a 
minimum wage of $3.25 per day, many of our workmen getting $4 or 
$4.50 per day. In Scotland the pay is $1.35 per day. ur workmen 

already given warning that as fast as existing agreements expire 
they will expect and demand a minimum wage of $4 per day. Without 
a tariff sufficient to offset the difference between what we pay and 
what is paid in Scotland it means Scotch monuments in our cemeteries 
instead of native monuments. 

Mr. STONE. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am reading from a communication 
filed with the committee by the Granite Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Quincy, Mass., to which the Senator from Missouri 
called my attention a few moments ago. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. It is but natural, and not improper, 
that manufacturers and others who have interests to promote 
before Congress should state their case as strongly as possible. 
They say that they pay some of their workmen as high as $4 
a day. Then they give the average of the Scotch rate as $1.35. 
I should like to know a little more definitely, from less inter- 
ested concerns, just what the average wage would be in this 
employment. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think I can speak with authority on 
that subject. I live in the center of the largest granite industry 
in the United States. The rate of pay there is fixed by agree- 
ment between all of the manufacturers and all of the workmen. 
It is entered into year by year. The present agreement between 
them is equivalent to $3.25 a day. The minimum rate is 403 
cents per hour. That is the equivalent of $3.25 per day for au 
eight-hour day. It is the union rate, and they are compelled to 
pay it. I have neighbors within a stone’s throw of my house 
who are skilled laborers, who get $4 and $4.50 a day for their 
work. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I shall be very glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I chance to live in a city one of the 
chief industries of which is granite. The granite in the Con- 
gressional Library building came from my home town. The 
granite used in the first story of the Senate Office Building 
came from my home town. I know that the scale of wages 
that the Senator from Vermont says is being paid in Vermont 
is precisely the scale of wages that is being paid in Concord, 
N. H. It is the union scale. 

I have no knowledge as to the rate paid in Scotland, except 
that it has been stated to me by parties who claim to know that 
the rate is as the Senator from Vermont has stated. 

Mr. STONE. Can the Senator from Vermont tell me the 
cost of transportation, cutting, and so forth? 
~ Mr. DILLINGHAM. The ocean freight rate is low. I will 
say in reply to the Senator that this Mr. Hanold, representing 
these importing firms in New York, made a computation, which 
he filed with the committee, on different classes of monuments, 
giving the price for which he thought they could be brought into 
New York under the proposed duty and what would be asked by 
the American manufacturers, delivered free on board the cars at 
the quarry, but not in New York. The Granite Manufacturers’ 
Association of Quincy, Mass., have taken that table, and on page 
291 of the documents relating to Schedule B, second print, they 
have compared the figures. They say that taking a monument 
costing $16 imported from Scotland, as represented by the gen- 
tleman to whom I have referred, it would cost $20 to put one of 
the same character free on board cars at Quincy from Quincy 


granite; that a monument that would cost $118 imported can 
not be reproduced in Quincy granite and delivered on the cars 
at Quincy for less than $134. 

That is the statement of the Quincy Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which is a very reputable one, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire willbe able to assure you. 

I do not want the Senator to understand that I am opposing 
any reasonable rate of duty, but I insist that in an industry as 
large as this, one furnishing employment to such a large number 
of men, and in which 80 per cent of the cost of the product is 
labor, it is an absolute injustice to the men who have made the 
necessary investments, it is an absolute injustice to the industry 
and all who are dependent upon it, to open up competition with 
Scotland in such a way that wages must necessarily be reduced 
or the output curtailed. I do not think our friends on the other 
side want to do that. I do not think they want to make such a 
record. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Very gladly. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am informed that a very great proportion 
of the granite produced in this country is polished at the vari- 
ous penitentiaries throughout the country. Has the Senator any 
information as to that? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not think that is the case. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not think there is a foot of it. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Not a foot of granite produced in Ver- 
mont is polished in penitentiaries. 

Mr. LODGE. Not a foot of the Massachusetts granite is pol- 
ished in penitentiaries. Our laws do not permit it. 

Mr. HUGHES. Not in Massachusetts, not in my State, not 
perhaps in the State of Vermont, but in States where under the 
law convicts are permitted to labor for private contractors. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator please state what State 
he refers to? 

Mr. HUGHES. My information is that in the State of In- 
diana a great deal of American granite, quite a considerable per- 
centage of the total production, is polished by the convicts in the 
penitentiaries. 

Mr. LODGE. It is rather hard to make Massachusetts and 
Vermont and New Hampshire all suffer for that. 

Mr. HUGHES. I state that only as bearing upon the general 
labor conditions throughout the country, and as bearing upon 
the question of the tremendously high rate of wages paid in 
this industry. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, of course, it does not reduce tha 
rate of wages in the New England States, where we are paying 
and are compelled to pay union rates. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand that; but the rate of wages 
in the State of New Hampshire, or any other New England 
State, is affected, of course, if there is anything in the Senator’s 
argument, by the cost of production by convicts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator indicate what propor- 
tion of the granite that is produced in this country is polished 
in penitentiaries? 

Mr. HUGHES. My information is that it is a very large 
proportion; but my information is not sufficiently accurate for 
me to venture a statement as to the proportion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator must be mistaken. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will promise to make an investigation and 
state the result of it to the Senator in due time. I can not do 
it now. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I move that the figures 
“25,” in line 1, page 29, be stricken out and that “50” be 
inserted, that being the present rate. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, before that motion is put, I 
desire to submit a letter on this subject from the board of 
trade of the city of Quincy, which I should like to have read 
as part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

QUINCY BOARD OF TRADE, 
Quincy, Mass., May 13, 1913. 


Hon. Jonx W. WEEKS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. WEEKS: Realizing that any reduction in the duty on 
granite will be disastrous to our city, it was unanimously voted at a 
meeting of the Quincy Board of Trade on May 7 to urge upon the 
Government at Washington that every effort be made to prevent a re- 
duction of that duty. 
in Gaines of $2,000,000 is involved in the granite 
1, 


lants and industry 
ncy. We have 130 firms engaged in that 


usiness, employing 
workmen, with an average pay roll of $25,000 weekly. 

At the time that the duty on granite was only 30 per cent our stone- 
cutters were walking the streets with nothing to do, and we earnestly 
hope that such a condition will not be repeated. 

Respectfully, 


JOEN O. Hatt, Secretary. 
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Mr: WEEKS. Mr. President, it will be noticed that as far as 
the character of the industry is concerned, that statement bears 
out the statement which has been made by the Senator from 
Vermont. An industry employing a capital of $2,000,000 has 


connected with it 127 different firms, and they are all in active | 
competition with one another, so there is not anything re- 


sembling in any sense a trust or a combination in the industry. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator one question before he takes his seat. If I heard cor- 
rectly the reading of the document which was sent to the Sec- 
retary’s desk, it said that when there was a duty of 30 per 
cent upon granite the people of that town were walking the 
streets without employment. What time does that refer to— 
the time when the Wilson bill was in effect? 

Mr. WEEKS. I suppose it refers to the time the Wilson law 
was in effect. I did not look it up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Wilson bill duty is 30 per cent, so I sup- 
pose it refers to that; but I find that the importations under the 
Wilson bill were only about $300,000 annually. It does not 


seem as if importations of $300,000, with the enormous produc- | 


tion in this country, would throw everybody out of employ- 
ment. 


Mr. WEEKS. Under the operation of the Wilson bill nobody | 


could buy monuments anywhere; it did not make any difference 
how cheap they were. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was too expensive to die then. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is the old gag that we have heard so 
frequently that it has lost its force and meaning to intelligent 
people—not meaning, of course, any reflection. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator also to the fact 
that according to the report of the Geological Survey on The 
mineral resources of the United States” for the year 1911 there 
seem to have been produced in the country 21,391,878 tons of 
granite, and I find that under the present rate last year there 
was imported into this country only $140,000 worth of granite. 

The present rate would seem to be, speaking relatively, an 
absolutely prehibitive rate. I hope the Senator is not contend- 
ing for a prohibitive rate. I hope the Senator is not contending 
that we ought to have a law with reference to this product of 
his State, which means that nobody on the outside is to be per- 
mitted to import any granite into this country. 

That is the present condition. That is practically what the 
present law means. We are reducing the duty just one-half in 
the hope that it may bring about some competition. 

If the Senator will permit me, I will ask him one other 
question. From whence does the Senator fear competition in 
this business? 

Mr. WEEKS. I naturally fear competition from the only 
other point where granite which would enter into competition 
with our domestic product is mined and perfected, and that is in 
Scotland. The fact is, Mr. President, that I am quite familiar 
with the figures which the Senator has read, and it does seem 
as if there was relatively a prohibitive duty on granite. But 
the figures which he read need some explanation, because a 
very large percentage of that granite—quite likely 95 per 
cent; I do not know just how much—enters into the building 
trade and not into the trade that is in competition with this 
trade at all. It is not so much a question of a duty on the 
raw granite as it is of a duty on the finished product, although 
both involve a large percentage ef labor. 

The main point, however, is just what has been so well stated 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], that this 
duty is being reduced 50 per cent without any information 
whatever being in the hands of the Finance Committee. There 
is no demand from anybody to reduce it 50 per cent or 40 per 
cent of 25 per cent. It is possible that if the subject were 
investigated it might be demonstrated that a reduction of 10 
or 15 or 20 per cent might be made and increase foreign com- 
petition. There is ample domestic competition now. But no 
investigation has been made. Simply an arbitrary reduction of 
50 per cent has been made, and it may be seriously damaging 
to an important industry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I wish to ask him whether he knows what is the freight 
rate on granite coming from Scotland to this country? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have seen the figures, but I have not them 

before me just at this minute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator ask the transportation 
rate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. From Scotland? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some of it has been brought in ballast, 
I will say to the Senator. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about the rate on the finished 
granite, the polished granite. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is safe to say that when we 
transport a monument, for instance, from Concord, N. H., to 
Boston, 100 miles, by rail, we pay a rate certainly as large as 


the water rate from Scotland to Boston. 
Mr. SIMMONS. If you have to import it from Scotland, it 


| comes and is landed at Boston; and if then you want to send it 


100 miles inland you have to pay the additional rail rate, do 
you not, on the monument? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not 
quite understand him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said the freight rate on a fin- 
ished monument from Boston 100 miles into the interior was 
so much. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that same monument was imported from 
Scotland, was landed at Boston, and was destined for this point 
100 miles from Boston, in addition to the ocean transportation 
the importer would have to pay the transportation to the inte- 
rior, would he not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The foreign product would be largely 
sold in our large cities and we would pay the land transporta- 
tion for 100 miles. If we wanted to get to New York, we would 
have to pay the land transportation two hundred and thirty-odd 


miles more by rail or else by water. So I think the matter of 
| transportation can not be urged as against the domestic product. 


It is a fact that granite has been brought to this country from 
Scotland in ballast, and if this vielent recuction is made I have 
no doubt that pretty much all of it will come here at a rate as 
low as we can get transportation, and that the trouble certain 
Senators have because we are manufacturing so much in this 
country will be solved and American capital and American labor 
will be wiped out, to a very considerable extent, for the benefit 
of the producers of granite in Scotland, and to some extent in 
Nova Scotia. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if the Senator from North Caro- 
lina will look at the brief he has in his hand 

Mr. SIMMONS, What brief does the Senator refer to? I do 
not know what brief he is talking about. 

Mr. WEEKS. I refer to the only information the Finance 
Committee has on the subject, and that is the brief filed by 
the Granite Manufacturers“ Association of Quincy, Mass. The 
Senator will find on the last page of that brief that the price 
of Scotch or Swedish granite, free on board the dock in Boston 
and New York, for various classes of monuments, averages 
something like 15 or 20 per cent less than the local price on 
board the cars in Quincy, Mass., at this time. 

For instance, in Exhibit A, the foreign granite is $16; the 
Quincy granite on board the cars is $20. In Exhibit B it is 
$24 as against $26; and so on down through the list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is from what point? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is granite that is imported from either 
Sweden or Scotland in competition with Quincy granite. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is talking about the rough 
granite, is he not, that is brought over as ballast? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am talking about monuments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator makes a mistake when he says 
that is the only brief I have. The brief I have in my hand is 
a brief not filed with the Finance Committee at all, but filed 
with the Ways and Means Committee. I will read part of it 
to the Senator: 

Mr. HAxorp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not Mr. William M. 
Dodd. Mr. Dodd telegraphed me to represent him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give your name and address to the stenographer. 

Mr. Hanxotp. My name is Frank J. Hanold, of Townsend, Townsend 
& Co., 453 West enty-tirst Street, New York City. I might also say 
that you have allotted me from 3.40 to 3.50 p. m. on behalf of my own 
firm. In what I have to say as 3 the Wholesale granite 
dealers I will cover ground on behalf of my own firm at the same time, 
and it will be unnecessary to give me that time this afternoon, 

The CHAIRMAN. What paragraph are you interested in? 

Mr. HANOLD. Paragraph. 114. 

On behalf of the National Wholesale Granite Dealers’ Association, 
comprising 18 firms engaged in the business of selling domestic and im- 
ported panite monuments at wholesale, I respectfuily recommend that 
section B, paragraph 114, of tariff act of August 5, 1909, be amended 
by reducing the tariff on manufactured pans mentioned in said para- 
graph from 50 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

he present rate of 50 per cent ad valorem is prohibitive to that 
extent, that the cost of imported granite monuments is far in excess 
of the cost of the same article of domestic manufacture, so that the 
importation of granite monuments has diminished, resulting not only 
in preventing the imported article reaching the consumer of moderate 
means, but must have resulted in decreased revenue to the Government. 

That seems to be the statement of the representative of the 
national association, representing 18 firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of monuments in this country. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to call the attention 
of the Senator from North Carolina to another point that has 
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been omitted in the discussion of this matter, and that is where 
the larger part of the competition is likely to come from under 
this lower tariff. 

Like my colleague, I live in a section very near the granite 
quarries. My colleague lives in the vicinity of Barre and Mont- 
pelier, while I live near Hardwick and Woodbury. I am very 
closely connected with the granite people there. When this 
matter came up I asked them where they thought their hardest 
and keenest competition would come from. They said: “ We 
think not, perhaps, from Scotland, but from Canada.” I said 
to them: “What is there in Canada that you must compete 
with?” They said that on the border line between Vermont and 
Canada, at a place known as Beebe Plain, there was a very 
extensive quarry; that the same class of granite that we pro- 
duce in Vermont extends into the edge of Canada, and at Beebe 
Plain there is a very vigorous concern. In order the we might 
know more about that competition, I wrote and ascertained that 
the cost of labor there was $2.25 per day, and that the men were 
nonunion men and worked nine hours per day. In Vermont, 
as my colleague has said, everything is under the unions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator a question. Is the 
rate he has just given the wage paid to those who polish the 
stone, or is it the wage paid in the quarries? 

I ask the Senator that question because it seems to have been 
pretty well understood here, in the discussion we have had 
about the relative wage scale in Canada and in this country, 
that there is practically no difference. They are the same kind 
of people that we are. They live in a prosperous country, as 
we do. They have the same standard of living over there that 
we do, and the wage scale, as a rule, is the same over there. 
If it is not the same in this particular industry, then it would 
seem to be an exception; and if there is a difference so near 
the border, if the difference were very great, the men would 
probably come across the line and work in the mines in the 
Senator’s State, instead of working in the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator certainly has a false idea in regard 
to the scale of living in Canada and the scale of wages paid 
there. You can almost see the difference in the civilization as 
you go across the line from Vermont into Canada. The houses 
are poorer, the churches are fewer, the schools are poorer, the 
scale of living certainly is different. There is no question about 
that. The Senator has only to travel there to recognize it. I 
live only about 35 miles from the line, and this quarry at 
Beebe Plain is probably 40 or 45 miles from my place. I have 
been there. Now, I will give the Senator my authority. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has not yet told me whether 
he was referring to the wages paid in the quarries or the wages 
paid to the polishers. 

Mr. PAGE. I will read what I have here from Charles H. 
Wishart, secretary of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association 
of Barre. He says: 

The quarry owners also sapiy nonunion help, and I understand a 
first-class quarryman gets $2.25 per day for 9 hours. 

He does say, in addition to that—I want to be perfectly fair 
about it—that they advertise there to pay from 29 to 38 cents 
per hour in Canada. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was the wage paid in the quarries in 
Canada. The Senator gave us a little while ago not the wage 
paid in the quarries in this country, but, as I understood, the 
wage paid to the polishers that polish the monuments. Now, 
ean the Senator tell us the wage paid in the quarries in his 
State? 

Mr. PAGE. My colleague has taken up the question largely 
of monumental work, but I want to address myself to the par- 
ticular fact that the wages in this country were certainly more 
than 25 per cent in Barre than just across the line, on the Bos- 
ton & Maine road, the same road in which these quarries are 
pretty much all situated in Vermont, and that in addition to the 
one hour of extra service per day they are not under union 
rule; and he says that when a man breaks a piece of granite 
there in that quarry he is compelled to pay for it. They have 
to have a great deal better scale in all the details for a union 
worker on this side of the line than they have for a union 
worker on the other side. 

Now, speaking with reference to the polished granite, I want 
to ask the Senator—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask what are the wages paid in the 
quarries in Vermont? 

Mr. PAGE. The minimum wage in Vermont is $3.25. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the quarries? 

Mr. PAGE. The granite cutters in Barre, Vt., have a mini- 
mum wage rate of $3.25 per day, although many are paid as 
high as $5 per day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about the quarries. I was 
trying to get the rate paid in Canada and the rate paid here. 


Mr. PAGE. I want to say that as between the wages in Ver- 
mont and the wages in Canada I am assured that the wages in 
Vermont are at least 25 per cent higher than they are just 
across the line in Canada. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that be so, the 25 per cent allowed in this 
bill would amply cover the difference between the rates paid 
here and in Canada. 

Mr. PAGE. But I should like to hear what the Senator says 
when he takes the bill and reduces the duty from 10 cents a 
cubic foot to 3 cents. Is there any other schedule that is re- 
duced in that way? Why do you go to Vermont to select out 
that industry? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator was talking about 
monuments, and that rate is reduced from 50 per cent to 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. PAGE. I understand, Mr. President, that the rate on fin- 
ished granite is as stated by the Senator; but I should like to 
ask why, because it all comes under the same schedule, they 
have taken Vermont's leading product and reduced the duty 
from 10 cents to 3 cents per cubic foot in the last part of para- 
graph 101. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us see about that. The rate on monu- 
ments, not dressed, hewn, or polished granite, is 10 cents now. 
In 1911 the entire importation into this country amounted to 
only $3,185. It was almost prohibitive, almost to the point of 
absolute exclusion. 

Mr. PAGE. I want to speak with the Senator with very 
great candor about that, because I have taken this question up 
with our people at Hardwick, who make very largely building 
stone. The Hardwick Granite Co. furnished the stone for the 
Union Station here. They are now furnishing the stone for the 
new post-office building here. They say to me that when there 
is active business everywhere the Canadian quarries are occu- 
pied in the manufacture of goods for their own market, and the 
Americans have the American market; but the moment there is 
any dullness in trade the Canadians can manufacture this stock, 
the rate on which you have reduced from 10 cents to 3 cents 
per foot, so as to drive them out of the market in spite of all 
they can do. They may be wrong about it, but they tell me 
that in all candor, and I belieye that they believe what they say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me call the Senator's attention to a 
fact. He says when there is a dull time the importations are 
very great. I have understood the Senator and his colleagues 
on the other side as contending that there was not great pros- 
perity in this country in 1896. At that time, when there were 
dull times according to your contention, there were imported 
into this country under the Wilson rate only 65,000 cubic feet, 
valued at only $21,000. 

Mr. PAGE. But the Senator has not understood my question. 
Why has he selected this Vermont industry, and whereas you 
make an average reduction of only 27.4 per cent, why have you 
taken this industry and made a reduction of 70 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will find, if he will follow these 
schedules and paragraphs, innumerable instances where we have 
found a situation like this. In cases where there were no im- 
portations we have made reductions of 663 and 70 and So per 
cent. This is not an exception at.all. 

Mr. PAGE. Can the Senator name to me any industry as 
large as the granite industry, certainly as large as that industry 
is in proportion to the other industries of Vermont, where any 
such reduction as 70 per cent has been made? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. And an industry where 80 per cent of 
the production is labor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the articles we were discussing yester- 
day, pumice stone and other things, the reduction was as much 
as that. A large part of this granite is building material. It 
is not used altogether for monuments; it is a building material. 
The Senator has just said that the magnificent station down 
here was built out of granite from his State. The use of that 
is as a building material, and all through this bill where an 
article was used for building purposes and purposes of that 
character we have been not simply reducing duties, but we have 
been putting them on the free list. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from North Carolina 
think it would have been desirable that the Union Station 
should have been built of Scotch granite? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; and I think we only imported last year 
about $30,000 worth of Scotch granite. It would take about a 
hundred years at that rate to get enough here to build the 
Union Station. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But if you reduce the duty one-half and 
open our markets to all the countries of the world 

Mr. SIMMONS. You can put this article on the free list and 
there will be practically no importations. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I challenge the Senator to furnish the 
least scintilla of proof of that assertion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are a great many heavy articles like 
this put on the free list, and there will not be any great in- 
crease in the importations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that be so, is it wise to disturb the 
present rate? If putting it on the free list is not going to 
do any good, let the present rate remain. It will not do any 
harm. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. There will be some little importations, and 
we will get some little revenue from it. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator referred to the Vermont granite 
which appears in the Union Station here. We are very proud 
of our granite in Vermont. There is probably nothing in the 
world that equals the Bethel white which has gone into the 
construction of the post-office building here. I am very glad 
that has been referred to. When we commenced a few years 
ago we were down near the bottom of the list in regard to the 
production of granite. I think it was only as few years back 
as 1907 when we stood third or fourth in the list of granite- 
producing States. About 1910 we reached the second place, 
and in 1911 or 1912 we took the first place, and I think, per- 
haps, we are lending even more than formerly in the proportion 
of granite which we produce. We are very proud of it. 

But I want to say when you take this industry, which is 
one of our leading industries, and reduce the duty 70 per cent— 
from 10 cents per foot to 3 cents per foot—I think you are doing 
us a great wrong. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I think this debate has 
served to distract attention from the provision in the first por- 
tion of paragraph 101. In what I had to say in opening I 
addressed myself to that portion of the paragraph which pro- 
vides that 

Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, lava, and all other stone 
suitable for use as monumental or building stone, except marble, 
breccia, and onyx, not specially provided for in this section, hewn, 
dressed, or polished, or otherwise manufactured, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Granite such as that which is being employed in the con- 
struction of the new post-office building comes in blocks, and 
that is what my colleague [Mr. Pace] probably refers to as being 
competitive, in that it can be produced in Canada and be made 
available from that source. But when we come to monumental 
work the stone that goes into that work here comes mainly from 
Scotland. I want it distinctly known that when you have re- 
duced the rate ad valorem from 50 per cent to 25 per cent, 80 
per cent of the production being labor, you have put the labor of 
the Vermont cutter upon a basis where it is in danger and where 
it must necessarily be reduced if this rate is adopted. 

The question of competition was suggested by the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], the competition 
which comes through the men who want to import it. If you 
go into a Massachusetts or a Vermont community and see how 
the business is done, you will find a large number of individual 
cutters, men who have come right out from the ranks of work- 
men. They are Scotch, Italians, and Americans. They are 
men of individual character and initiative. They have started 
little industries and they get their work through the New York 
firms. Competition between them is extreme. It is that branch 
of the industry, and conducted in that way, that you are at- 
tacking in this measure. It is not a very large corporation or 
any combination of capital, but it is the small manufacturer. 

Now, Mr. President, I withdraw the amendment that I offered, 
if I may be permitted to do so, and I will offer an amendment 
covering both passages in the paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont with- 
draws his prior amendment and submits an amendment, which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 28 strike out paragraph numbered 
101 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

101. Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and all other monu- 
mental or building stone, except marble, breccia, and onyx, not spe- 
cially provided for in this section, hewn, dressed, or polished, or other- 
wise manufactured, 50 per cent ad valorem; unmanufactured, or not 
dressed, hewn, or polished, 10 cents per cubic foot. 

Mr. STONE. That is the present law. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say only a single 
word about one point that was made by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Siuuoxsl. I am aware that it is a waste 
of time to go into the question of labor cost. The differences of 
cost were not considered by the committee in making up these 
duties. They frankly put them aside. I admit that to con- 
sider comparative labor costs in production here and abroad is 
a difficult and complicated thing to do. It is much simpler to 
look at the amount of importations of last year of a given arti- 
cle, which only requires ability to read the statistical returns, 
and say, “ Why, there is a great deal or there is very little. 


If very little, the duty is prohibitory, and we will cut the rate 
down; and if there is a great deal we will cut it so much.” 
That system has much that can be said for it. It is a simple 
and a labor-saving system. : 

But when the Senator from North Carolina characterizes the 
statement made by the secretary of the Quincy Board of Trade 
that the workmen in the Quincy quarries and granite shops 
were walking the streets when the duty was low, at 30 per cent, 
as an old gag, that may be one way of disposing of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 7 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to withdraw that word. I regretted 
it the minute I used it. I did not desire to do such a thing. 

Mr. LODGE. I am obliged to the Senator. I only wanted to 
say in regard to that that whatever the cause at that time, the 
period when those rates of duties were in force was a period of 
very great industrial depression in my State as in others. The 
Quincy granite workers, like the workers in the woolen mills 
and all other industries, were largely unemployed; many stone- 
cutters’ yards were closed; there was a great deal of distress. 

Of course, the importation of $300,000 worth of granite did not 
throw the Quincy workmen out of employment. There would 
have been a great deal more granite imported if anybody had 
had any money to spend on monuments. But when people are 
in distress and there is grave doubt as to where they are to get 
money to buy food they have a tendency to save on monuments. 
That is not one of the necessaries of life that they think of 
buying first. The business fell off, of course, when the com- 
munity was in distress, and work was scarce, and people were 
economizing in every direction. The monument industry was 
one of the first to feel it, because, I will not say luxuries of that 
kind, but things of that kind are the first that people attempt 
to economize on. The result, of course, of this economizing in 
monuments was to produce great distress among the granite 
workers of Quincy and, I have no doubt, of Concord and of 
Vermont. The amount of imported granite did not increase very 
much; relatively to the total production of the United States 
it was a small amount. 

The place where the competition would come with severity if 
this great reduction is made would, of course, be along the coast, 
I have no idea that Scotch granite will compete seriously with 
the granite which the Senator from New Jersey has told us is 
polished by convict labor in Indiana. I do not believe they will 
need fear any competition from the Scotch yards, but on the 
coast of New England, on the coast of New York, the great market 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and all along this coast, 
which is densely populated, and where there is a very large 
market for articles of that description, owing to the density of 
population and also as a distributing point, of course the compe- 
tition will be immediate and direct, because the ocean rates are 
extremely low, and a good deal is brought in ballast, as the 
Senator from New Hampshire said. Some years ago I had 
occasion in a tariff discussion to look into this matter with some 
care, as we have very large granite quarries in Quincy, and I 
found that the ocean rates on granite were almost negligible 
when it came to the question of competition. 

The industry which is thus exposed to competition has been 
described so thoroughly and well by the Senators from Ver- 
mont, my colleague, and others who have taken part in the 
debate that it is not necessary for me to go into it. But I wish 
to emphasize the fact that the granite industry, in New Eng- 
land at least, is carried on by innumerable small manufac- 
turers. There are some corporations, but comparatively few. 
They are men who come up, as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM] says, who have a small business, and competition 
is intense. They work entirely on the union scale of wages. 
Thé whole industry is unionized, from the men who take it out 
of the quarry up to the men who do the last work in carving and 
polishing the monument, who are a very highly paid class of 
labor. I know of scarcely any article in this entire tariff bill 
in the production of which American labor is brought so di- 
rectly in competition with foreign labor. The margin of profit 
is extremely small and the wages are high. I think that should 
be considered in fixing the rate of duty on this particular 
article. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, and I desire to say a few words in reference to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 
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The Secretary. On page 28 it is proposed to strike out para- 
graph 101 and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

101. Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and all other monu- 
mental or building stone, except marble, breccia, and onyx, not y 
provided for in this section, hewn, dressed, or polished, or otherwise 
manufactured, 40 per cent ad valorem; unmanufactured, or not dressed, 
hewn, or polished, 8 cents per cubic foot. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, that is a proposed reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent from the present law, and as a matter of 
justice to this industry it is all the reduction that ought to be 
made. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Syros! has called 
attention to the fact that the Wilson law had a duty of 30 per 
cent on this article, and that under that there were no impor- 
tations. That is true. During that period, whatever the cause 
may have been, the people were asking for bread and they were 
not willing to accept a stone, and especially a foreign stone, as 
a substitute. The people then did not purchase foreign granite 
nor did they purchase domestic granite to any very considerable 
extent. 

Mr. President, this is an industry, as has so well been said 
by others, that is subject to the keenest possible domestic com- 
petition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from New Hampshire over- 
looks the fact that the American people did then buy several 
times as much as they did last year under the Payne-Aldrich 
law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not quite understand the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire overlooked the fact that under the Wilson law the people 
of this country did import from abroad more than twice as 
much as they did last year under the high rates of the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Yes; undoubtedly; because they had a 30 
per cent duty. Now, if you give them a 25 per cent duty they 
will import still more, which will put out of work American 
artisans and reduce the production of American granite. If you 
make the rate 20 per cent, you will put out of employment more 
American workmen, if that is what you want to do. All you 
have to do is to reduce the duty still further, and you will 
accomplish your result beyond peradventure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What the Senator from New Hampshire 
wants to do is to make it impossible for any granite to be 
brought in here, and what we want to do is to make it possible 
for some to be brought in. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire does 
not propose anything of the kind, and yet the Senator from New 
Hampshire will say that it never disturbs him when American 
artisans are employed and when American manufacturers, who 
have invested capital, are getting a fair return upon it. 

I repeat, there is the keenest possible competition in the pro- 
duction of granite. Some years ago Mr. Batterson, of Hartford, 
came into my own State and invested a quarter of a million 
dollars in a plant for the manufacture of granite. Bids were 
asked for the Congressional Library in Washington. Citizens 
of the State of Maine wanted the contract; citizens of the State 
of Vermont wanted it; citizens of the State of Massachusetts 
wanted it; citizens of the State of New Hampshire wanted it; 
and Mr. Batterson, desiring to erect that great building of Con- 
cord granite, which is certainly as good granite as there is in 
the world, made a bid which was accepted and which resulted 
in a loss to him when he constructed that building. When it was 
decided to build the lower story of the Senate Office Building of 
granite Mr. Batterson’s son, who had succeeded to the business, 
made a bid for the granite which did not net him a single dollar 
of profit, to my knowledge. He did it for the reason that citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, of Vermont, of Maine, and possibly of 
other States were competing for that work. 5 

I say to Senators on the other side of the Chamber that this 
is an exceptional item in this bill. There is 80 per cent of labor 
in every cubic yard of granite that goes into a building or into 
a monument. It is not fair offhand to reduce this duty 50 per 
cent. It will undoubtedly result in tremendous foreign importa- 
tions; it will undoubtedly result in placing the granite manu- 
facturers of this country in an attitude where they will either 
have to curtail their production or reduce the wages of their 
operatives, which will be very difficult to do, because the labor 
unions absolutely control the wages in that great industry. 

Mr. President, I now offer an amendment that proposes to 
reduce the duty 20 per cent. It is a fair reduction; it is a large 
reduction; but I am kopeful that the industry can stand that 
reduction; at least I am quite willing that it shall be tested. I 
think our Democratic friends ought not to resist this amendment, 
because it proposes as large a reduction by and large as has been 
made in the bill which is now under consideration, I shall 


have to ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, because 
I am indulging the faint hope that it may prevail, and that the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber may see that it is a 
proposition that is fair, and that they ought not to strike what 
I consider will be practically a deathblow at an industry so 
important to at least four New England States, and which, in 
my judgment, will be very seriously affected if the duty pro- 
posed in this bill becomes a law. 

The proposition is a just one, a fair one, a generous one; and 
while I know that our Democratic friends hesitate to change 
any rate that they have reported in the bill, yet there are times 
when justice and fairness require that we shall yield our opin- 
ions and our convictions, when facts are presented such as we 
have endeavored to present in connection with this item. That 
is all I care to say about it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. GALLINGER] speaks somewhat flippantly and disparagingly 
of the action of the House committee and of the Senate com- 
mittee by saying that they just offhand adopted this rate. I 
hardly think the Senator is justified in that statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I said that for the 
reason that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIN HAM] had 
stated that the literature on the subject does not show that the 
matter was gone into by either of the committees thoroughly or 
earefully. The Senator from Missouri will understand that I 
did not mean to impute any motive to those who have the bill 
in charge on the other side that they purposely dil the wrong 
thing. I did not mean that at all; but I meant to imply that 
they had not gone into this matter with as much care and thor- 
oughness, investigating the difference in the labor cost between 
this and other countries and the proportion of labor which is 
found in manufactured granite, as they might have done. 

Mr. STONE. I did not understand the Senator as trying to 
be offensive at all, but rather as indicting the Democratic side, 
as o has now explained, for lack of proper attention to the 
detai 

Mr. President, I have just a word or two to say in response. 
One manufacturer at least came before the Senate committee 
and filed a brief. He was opposed to any reduction of the rate 
whatever and undertook to show that it would endanger the 
industry. The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr, DILLINGIAM ] 
read from a brief filed before the Ways and Means Committee 
by, I think he said, 17 men who were engaged in selling for 
monumental purposes marble and granite of American produc- 
tion and probably of European production, and that they were 
interested in getting a lower rate of duty so that they might 
avail themselves in some way of the foreign production in their 
business. Those 17 men are in a sense the agents of the pur- 
chasers. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Seventeen firms. 

Mr. STONE. Well, the 17 firms are in a sense the agents of 
the purchasers, because they are the users of the productions of 
the quarries of New England and elsewhere in the country. 
These matters, I am sure, were considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee when they fixed that rate; but here stands 
the one great insurmountable and indisputable fact, that under 
the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem, or about that, practically 
no imports of this commodity have been brought into the coun- 
try, and the domestic producers have an absolute monopoly of 
the business. The rates imposed, plus the freight charges, have 
been prohibitive. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that, in the face of these facts 
and in this situation, the committee was well warranted in say- 
ing this industry could not be injured by cutting the duty in 
two. Of course, no one wishes to injure a great industry in 
this country, and particularly in New England, but I believe 
that we ought to deal justly with the people who are purchas- 
ing marble, granite, and other kinds of stone, not only to build 
monuments over their dead, but for purposes of construction 
and in the industrial employment of the Nation. 

I think the amendment ought not to be agreed to and that the 
House rate should stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator, Mr. President, if 
he does not think that a reduction of 20 per cent is likely to 
produce a sufficient influx of foreign granite? How large a pro- 
portion of the domestic production does the Senator want 
wiped out for the benefit of Scotland or any other country? 

Mr. STONE. I do not want to wipe out anything. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, it must necessarily do that if the 
foreign granites come in here as a matter of inundation under 
this very low rate. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, as to how much will come I do 
not know, and neither does the Senator from New Hampshire 
know, nor does any other Senator; but I should think that if 
a fairly good proportion of the consumption of this country 
came from abroad it would not destroy our industry, 
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Mr. GALLINGER. But that will mean that a fairly good 
proportion of the men who are now employed will be dismissed 
and will have no employment. 

Mr. STONE. I do not believe that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire what is the price per cubic foot for granite? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am unable to answer that question, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. STONE. Can either of the Vermont Senators answer it? 

Mr. PAGE. It is about 50 cents in Vermont. 

Mr. STONE. Fifty cents per cubic foot at the quarry. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would seem to me, Mr. President, that 
the majority members of the Finance Committee ought to be 
able to answer that, if they have investigated the matter. 

Mr. STONE. But the Senator is criticizing what the com- 
mittee did, and I am asking now upon what basis of information 
the criticism is made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I will ask the Senator if it would 
make any difference what the price per cubic foot is so far as 
the rate of duty is concerned? 

Mr. STONE. Well, what is the foreign price? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know that. What difference 
does that make, so far as the rate of duty is concerned? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that the unit 
price per cubic foot is 44 cents. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is that the foreign value? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is the foreign value. 

Mr. STONE. Forty-four cents is the foreign price. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] says it is 50 cents in Ver- 
mont. There is a very small difference in percentage between 
44 cents and 50 cents. 

Mr. OWEN. The freight would cover that. 

Mr. STONE. As the Senator from Oklahoma says, the freight 
would cover that, to say nothing of the 25 per cent ad valorem 
duty. 

Nr. GALLINGER. We do not admit that there is any dif- 
ference in the freight rate. I think it is in favor of the for- 
eigner rather than in favor of the domestic producer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. JAMES. What is the question, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smrirm] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. If he 
were present, I should vote “nay.” As it is, I will withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN], whom I do not see in the Chamber. I will transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. 
absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. WARREN] is unavoidably absent from the Chamber 
on public business and that he is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (after haying voted in the nega- 
tive). I ask if the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. In his absence I trans- 


I am paired 
In his 


fer that pair to the junior Senator from Nevada IMr. PITTMAN] 


and will let my vote stand. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], which I transfer to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I inquire if the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PERKINS] has voted? 

i The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
as not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If he were present and 
I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THORNTON. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’GorMAN]. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumber] is necessarily absent on account of serious illness 
in his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Smith. Mich, 
Bradley Cummins Lodge Smoot 
Brady Dillingham McLean Sterling 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Townsend 
Bristow Gronna Oliver Weeks 
Burton Jones Page Works 
Catron Kenyon Penrose 
NAYS—41. 

Ashurst Johnson, Me. Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Johnston, Ala. Ransdell Stone 
Bankhead Kern Robinson Swanson 

ryan La Follette Saulsbury Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Shafroth Thornton 
Chilton Lea Sheppard Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark, Lewis Shields Lalsh 
Hitcheock Martin, Va. Shively Williams 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Hughes Myers Smith, Ga. 
James Owen Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—238. 

Burleigh Fletcher O'Gorman Sherman 
Clapp Goff Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Colt Gore Perkins Stephenson 
Crawford Jackson Pittman Sutherland 
Culberson McCumber Poindexter Thomas 
du Pont Newlands Reed Tillman 
Fall Norris Root Warren 


So Mr. GALLINGErR’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is a matter of ex- 
treme regret to me. I give notice that when the bill is in the 
Senate I shall offer an amendment to this paragraph, hoping 
that in the meantime my Democratic friends will look into this 
matter very carefully and see if they are not really making a 
reduction altogether too violent in the case of this American 
product. 

Mr. President, I now ask for the yeas and nays on the para- 
graph itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the yeas and nays are 
taken I should like to say just one word as to the phraseology. 
I want to call the attention of the Senator who has this portion 
of the bill in charge to the wording of the paragraph itself. 
Then I ask him to turn to paragraph 616, the paragraph under 
the free list. 

In paragraph 101 “freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone,” 
and so forth, “ unmanufactured, or not dressed, hewn, or pol- 
ished,” are dutiable at 3 cents per cubic foot. Now, if the Sena- 
tor will turn to paragraph 616 of the bill—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The same bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same bill—he will find that the words 
“ freestone, granite, and sandstone” are included in that para- 
graph, and are not included in the present law. They are made 
free under paragraph 616. 

Does not the Senator think there is a conflict there? The 
bill says “cliff stone,” and then it adds “freestone, granite, 
sandstone,” and they are on the free list under that paragraph, 
whereas under paragraph 101 it says “ unmanufactured, * * * 
3 cents per cubic foot.” 

I wish to say that in paragraph 101 the bill refers to “ free- 
stone, granite, sandstone * * * suitable for use as monu- 
mental or building stone.” In the free paragraph it uses the 
words “not suitable for use as monumental or building stone.” 
I desire to ask the Senator, if it was unmanufactured, under 
paragraph 616, coming in free, how would it be known whether 
or not it was suitable for monumental stone? 

Mr. STONE. One Senator suggests one thing to me and one 
another. That the general appearance of the stone would de- 
termine the matter is one answer. Another is that the common 
sense of the appraisers in looking at it would determine whether 
or not it was fit for such use. 

Another thing, Mr. President. I think the criticism is hardly 
warranted—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I was asking the Senator for his opinion on 
that matter. I do not offer it as a criticism. I ask the Senator 
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because it seems to be left in such a position that it would have 
to be judged as to whether or not the stone was suitable for 
monumental stone. 

Mr. STONE. I think we can very well leave it as it is. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, may I ask what paragraph of 
the free list that is? 

Mr. SMOOT. Six hundred and sixteen. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire to inform the Chair as to the right, in 
reading the bill in Committee of the Whole, to call for the yeas 
and nays on an unamended paragraph. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it seems to me that if the 
demand is made a vote should be had on a contested paragraph, 
and that it is entirely proper to ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, I think that 
would not be according to the usual practice; but I suggest that 
the Senator would accomplish the same purpose by moving to 
strike out the paragraph. That would result in getting a vote 
on it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am inclined to think the Senator from 
Georgia is right in the suggestion. I adopt it, and move to 
strike out the paragraph, on which I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded | 


to call the roll. 

Mr, CHILTON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as on the last vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND]. As I see he is not present, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren]. As he is not present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. As he is 
not present, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. O’GorMAN’s name was called). 
I again announce the unavoidable absence of the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. PEB- 
KINS]. As he is absent, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] 
to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I 
again announce my pair with the junior Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Reen] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. PERKINS] to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHrecps] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 52, as follows: 


I make the 


YEAS—12. 
Bradley Burton presen A Oliver 
Brady Catron Lippi Penrose 
Brandegee Clark, Wyo. tones Smoot 
NAYS—52 
Ashurst Hughes Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon James Overman Smith, Ga. 
Borah Johnson, Me. Owen ith, 
Bristow Johnston, Ala. Smith, S. C. 
Bryan ones Pittman Sterling 
Chamberlain on Pomerene Stone 
Chilton Kern Ransdell Swanson 
Crawford La Follette Robinson Thom 
Cummins Lane Saulsbury Thernton 
Dillingham Lea Shafroth Townsend 
Gronna Lewis Sheppard Vardaman 
Hitchcock Martin, Va. Shively Walsh 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Simmons Williams 
NOT VOTING—32. 
Bankhead Fletcher Norris Smith, Mich, 
Burleigh Gof O'Gorman Stephenson 
Clapp Gore ‘kins and 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Poindexter Thomas 
Colt McCumber R man 
Culberson McLean Warren 
du Pont Myers Sherman Weeks 
Fall Newlands Shields Works 


So Mr. GALLINGcER’s motion was rejected. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment to paragraph 101: 

In line 1, page 29, strike out “25” and insert “35”; in line 
2, page 29, strike out “3” and insert “6.” 

Mr. President, as it is now the time for adjournment, I trust 
that this amendment will go over, to be considered to-morrow. 
I want Senators to dwell upon this matter and ask themselves 
seriously the question whether the reduction that I now propose 
is not a fair reduction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator if 
he will not permit the remaining two paragraphs of the sched- 
ule, which are very short, to be read? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there is any objection to them, they will 
go over. I think there will be no objection to them; they can 
be read, and we will finish the reading of the schedule to-night. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no objection, except I wish para- 
graph 101 to go over with my amendment pending. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

102. Grindstones, finished or unfinished, $1.50 per ton. 

Mr. GRONNA. I should like to be heard briefly on this para- 
graph. I prefer to have it go over. 

Mr. JAMES. We will take it up to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let it go over. Let the Secretary read the 
next paragraph, and we will see if there is any objection to that, 

The next paragraph was read, as follows: 


103. Slates, slate chimne feces, mantels, slabs for tables, roofing 
slates, and all other manufactares of slate, not speciall rovid 
in this section, 10 per cent ad valorem, S ra — 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, July 31, 1913, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 30, 1913. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Col. William T. Rossell, Corps of Engineers, to be Chief of 
Engineers, with the rank of brigadier general, from August 12, 
1913, vice Brig. Gen. William H. Bixby, Chief of Engineers, to 
be retired from active service. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Capt. Henry T. Mayo to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 15th day of June, 1913. 

Commander Henry F. Bryan to be a captain in the Navy from 
the Ist day of July, 1913. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913: 

Alexander M. Charlton, 

Archer M. R. Allen, 

Paul E. Speicher, 

Andrew D. Denney, 

James C. Van de Carr, 

Maurice R. Pierce, 

William R. Purnell, 

James D. Smith, and 

Guy C. Barnes. 

John D. Lane, a citizen of Vermont, to be an assistant surgeon 
in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 2ist day of 
July, 1913. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
oy sini Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 23d day of July, 
1 ~ 

Thomas B. Holloway, a citizen of Pennsylvania, and 

Louis Lehrfeld, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

First Lieut. Lauren S. Willis to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 6th day of May, 1913. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 

C. E. Brooks to be postmaster at Fort Deposit, Ala., in place 
of William S. Smith, resigned. 

Clifford T. Harris to be postmaster at Columbia, Ala., in place 
of Henry J. Godfrey, resigned. 

W. G. Porter to be postmaster at Heflin, Ala., in place of 
te W. Kitchens. Incumbent’s commission expires August 


1913. 
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ARKANSAS, 
John F. Hunt to be postmaster at Mammoth Spring, Ark., in 
place of Bryant W. Ford, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Norman P. Cormack to be postmaster at Wasco, Cal. 
became presidential January 1, 1913. ; 

Frederic S. Harrison to be postmaster at Patterson, Cal. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 

William K. McFarland to be postmaster at Jackson, Cal., in 
place of Henry E. Kay, resigned. 


COLORADO, 


F. W. McIntyre to be postmaster at Akron, Colo., in place of 
Mary A. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1913. 


FLORIDA, 


Thomas C. Fletcher to be postmaster at Lake Butler, Fia., in 
place of Henry O. Brown, resigned. 

E. W. Irvine to be postmaster at Lake City, Fla., in place of 
David B. Raulerson, removed. 


GEORGIA, 


Gilbert B. Banks to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Ga., in 
place of Siegfried Schwarzweiss. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired July 23, 1913. 

Custis Nottingham to be postmaster at Macon, Ga., in place 
of Harry S. Edwards, removed. 


ILLINOIS, 


Michael P. Bergen to be postmaster at Gillespie, III., in place 
of John F. Ahrens. Incumbent's commission expired May 13, 
1913. - 

W. H. Clear to be postmaster at Mount Pulaski, III., in place 
of Warren J. Lincoln. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1912. 

W. G. Cloyd to be postmaster at Bement, III., in place of G. M. 
Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired January 14, 1913. 

J. E. Jontry to be postmaster at Chenoa, III., in place of A. O. 
Rupp, declined. 

Cleve B. Schroder to be postmaster at Vermont, III., in place 
of George Kirkbride, declined. 

Myrtle E. Smith to be postmaster at Depue, III., in place of 
Frank Fry, resigned. 

Philip H. Sopp to be postmaster at Belleville, III., in place of 
Louis Opp, resigned. 

J. V. Sperry to be postmaster at La Harpe, III., in place of 
Isaac F. Landis. Incumbent’s commission expires August 4, 
1913. 


Office 


INDIANA. 

Charles H. Ball to be postmaster at La Fayette, Ind., in place 
of George P. Haywood, removed. 

M. E. Maloney to be postmaster at Aurora, Ind., in place of 
William H. Hathaway, removed. 

Michael Scanlon to be postmaster at Boswell, Ind., in place of 
William S. Leffew, resigned. 

IOWA. 

William A. Cooper to be postmaster at Bayard, Iowa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1913. 

Charles Daniel Huston to be postmaster at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, in place of W. G. Haskell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 23, 1913. 

Otho C. McShane to be postmaster at Springville, Iowa, in 
place of James M. Burroughs, resigned. 

©. S. Shanklin to be postmaster at Marion, Iowa, in place of 
J. S. Alexander, resigned. 

John S. Sloan to be postmaster at Williams, Iowa, in place of 
Charles M. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1912. 

KANSAS 


Mildred K. Johnston to be postmaster at Meade, Kans., in 
place of James I. Stamper, resigned, 


KENTUCKY. 

S. F. King to be postmaster at Winchester, Ky., in place of 
John G. White, resigned. 

J. D. McCoy to be postmaster at Greenup, Ky., in place of 
C. F. Taylor, Incumbent’s commission expired July 3, 1913. 

H. H. Poage to be postmaster at Brooksville, Ky., in place of 
Henry C. Metcalfe. Incumbent's commission expired July 13, 
1913. 

LOUISIANA. 


Lear Mary Hesser to be postmaster at Bonami, La. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 


MAINE, 


Joseph E. Brooks to be postmaster at Biddeford, Me., in place 
of Charles E. Atwood. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 11, 1913. 

Arthur L. Newton to be postmaster at Buckfield, Me., 
of Alfred Cole, deceased. . 

Albert F. Donigan to be postmaster at Bingham, Me., in place 
8 W. Preble. Incumbent's commission expired June 9, 


in place 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Patrick Curran to be postmaster at Scituate, Mass. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 
MICHIGAN. 
John La Belle to be postmaster at Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1912. 
J. F. Matthews to be postmaster at Croswell, Mich., in place 
of Frank J. Battersbee, resigned. 
William J. Nagel to be postmaster at Detroit, Mich., in 
place of Homer Warren, resigned. 
MINNESOTA. 


H. E. Hoard to be postmaster at Montevideo, Minn. in place 
1 O. Norbeim. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 
Emil A. Kurr to be postmaster at Sauk Rapids, Minn., in 
8 John Burski. Incumbent's commission expires July 
George Lien to be postmaster at Granite Falls, Minn., in 
place of Mary J. Dillingham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 1913. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
B. F. Lott to be postmaster at Collins, Miss., in place of 
Eugene E. Robertson, removed. 
John R. Meunier to be postmaster at Biloxi, Miss., in place 
of James C. Tyler, removed. 
B. Y. Rhodes to be postmaster at West Point, Miss., in place 
of Edward Dezonia, resigned. 
NEBRASKA, 
John S. Callan to be postmaster at Odell, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 
James W. Carson to be postmaster at Edgar, Nebr., in place 
of J. J. Walley. Incumbent’s commission expired May 15, 1912. 
Frank C. Cooney to be postmaster at Overton, Nebr., in place 
E Fonn A. Schleef. Incumbent’s commission expired April 23, 
13. 
William T. Cropper to be postmaster at Sargent, Nebr., in 
8 S. L. Perin. Incumbent's commission expired March 
191 
Charles P. Davis to be postmaster at Bladen, Nebr., in place 
of William L. Bennett, resigned. 
Joseph J. Heelan to be postmaster at Mullen, Nebr., in place 
of Richard R. McKinney, resigned. 
Isaac T. Merchant to be postmaster at Adams, Nebr., in place 
of H. L. Watson, removed. i 
George W. Norris to be postmaster at Beaver Crossing, Nebr., 
in place of George H. Borden. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1912. 
©. F. Smith to be postmaster at Elwood, Nebr., in place of 
170 05 W. Searl. Incumbent's commission expired February 10, 
9 
C. R. Tweed to be postmaster at Bassett, Nebr., in place of 
7 2 Stockwell. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
z NEW JERSEY, , 
Henry N. Gillon to be postmaster at Berlin, N. J. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 
NEW MEXICO, 
John A. Haley to be postmaster at Carrizozo, N. Mex., in place 
of Arthur Jay Rolland, removed. 
NEW YORK. 
William A. Hosley to be postmaster at Belmont, N. Y., in 
place of George M. Horner, removed. 
Frank E. Ingalls to be postmaster at Brownville, N. Y., in 
place of Fernando H. Reeves, removed. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
J. T. Dick to be postmaster at Mebane, N. 
S. Arthur White, resigned. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


John M. Baer to be postmaster at Beach, N. Dak., in place of 
J. Wells Brinton. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 
19 


C., in place of 
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F. F. Burchard to be postmaster at University, N. Dak., in 
place of Thomas G. Johnson, resigned. 

P. J. Filbin to be postmaster at Steele, N. Dak., in place of 
II. B. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 1913. 

Robert A. Long to be postmaster at Drayton, N. Dak., in place 


of Levi W. Patmore. 
5, 1913. 

J. H. McLean to be postmaster at Hannah, N. Dak., in place 
of Charles B. McMillan, resigned. 

Myrtie Nelson to be postmaster at Bowman, N. Dak., in place 
of William H. Workman, removed. 

W. W. Smith to be postmaster at Valley City, N. Dak., in 
place of William H. Pray, removed. 


OHIO, 


John Palsgrove to be postmaster at Canal Winchester, Ohio, 
in place of Harry H. Dibble. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 21, 1913. 

William J. Prince, sr., to be postmaster at Piqua, Ohio, in 
place of Joshua W. Orr, deceased. 

James Sharp to be postmaster at Nelsonyille, Ohio, in place of 
Pearl W. Hickman, resigned. 

F. C. Thomas, to be postmaster at Malta, Ohio, in place of 
are A. Tracy. Incumbent's commission expires August 4, 

913. 

Robert T. Whitmer to be postmaster at Thornville, Ohio, in 
place of Solomon Rousculp. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 2, 1913. 


Incumbent’s commission expires August 


OREGON. 


Charles W. Ray to be postmaster at Freewater, Oreg., in place 
of J. C. Pritchett. Incumbent’s commission expired June 14, 
1913. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Robert H. Gracey to be postmaster at Glenside, Pa. in place 
of Sylvester C. Stout. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1913. 

Oscar E. Letteer to be postmaster at Berwick, Pa., in place 
of Jennings U. Kurtz. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1913. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


B. K. Arnold to be postmaster at Woodruff, S. C., in place of 
2 McAulay. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1913. 

Nevitt Fant to be postmaster at Walhalla, S. C., in place of 
E. M. Sloan, resigned. 

Richard W. Scott to be postmaster at Jonesville, S. C. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


F. A. Nutter to be postmaster at Alcester, S. Dak., in place 
of Horace M. Green. Incumbent's commission expired July 3, 
1913. 

Frank Wall to be postmaster at Selby, S. Dak., in place of 
Fred deK. Griffin, resigned. 

s TENNESSEE. 


John T. Clary to be postmaster at Bellbuckle, Tenn., in place 
of William A. Anderson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1912. 

TEXAS, 

Allie M. Erwin to be postmaster at Loraine, Tex., in place of 
Irvin W. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired April 15, 1913. 

Cora Dell Fowler to be postmaster at Lockney, Tex., in place 
of Homer Howard. Incumbent’s commission expired July 30, 
1913. : 

W. B. Junell to be postmaster at Cumby, Tex., in place of 
Charlie Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires August 5, 1913. 

R. C. Matthews to be postmaster at Palestine, Tex., in place of 
George W. Burkitt, jr., resigned. 

Rufus W. Riddels to be postmaster at Electra, Tex., in place 
of Arthur N. Richardson, resigned. 

Carrie E. Smith to be postmaster at Marble Falls, Tex., in 
place of Effie J. Cochran. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1911. 

N. E. Tucker to be postmaster at Mercedes, Tex., in place of 
Henry A. Appel, removed. 


VIRGINIA. 


Thomas Hall Davis to be postmaster at National Soldiers’ 
Home, Va., in place of John C. Tucker. Incumbent's commission 
expired May 20, 1912. 


WASHINGTON, 


W. E. Overholt to be postmaster at Farmington, Wash., in 
place of Jacob Blickenderfer, deceased. 


A. J. Shaw to be postmaster at Zillah, Wash. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1913. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charles M. Brandon to be postmaster at Follansbee, W. Va., 
in place of Mary Hateley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 9, 1913. 

Charles M. Brown to be postmaster at Mount Hope, W. Va. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 

O. C. Dawson to be postmaster at Janelew, W. Va. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 


WISCONSIN, 


G. W. Bishop to be postmaster at Wonewoe, Wis., in place of 
Amanda Price. Incumbent’s commission expired July 26, 1913. 

George Burke to be postmaster at Thorp, Wis., in place of 
George B. Parkhill, resigned. 

William H. Campfield to be postmaster at Hancock, Wis., in 
place of Frank J. Wiley. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruarx 18, 1913. 

Nicolaus Elmer to be postmaster at New Glarus, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1912. 

George B. Keith to be postmaster at Milton Junction, Wis.. in 
place of Charles S. Button. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 22, 1913. 

John T. Lee to be postmaster at Corliss, Wis., in place of 
ape a Simmons. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

Louis Locke to be postmaster at Shiocton, Wis. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1913. 

John H. Moller to be postmaster at Bruce, Wis., in place of 
George M. Carnachan. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1913. 

George Paquette to be postmaster at Shullsburg, Wis., in place 
of William Kuelling. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1912. 

Simon Skroch to be postmaster at Independence, Wis., in 
place of Joseph M. Garlick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1913. 

Franklin C. Watson to be postmaster at Owen, Wis., in place 
PE Enemas H. Wylie. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 30, 1913. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
William J. McGee to be Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at San Francisco, Cal. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MINT. 
Thaddeus W. H. Shanahan to be superintendent of the mint 
at San Francisco, Cal. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
Ed E. Leake to be appraiser of merchandise in the district of 
San Francisco, Cal. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
John P. Carter to be collector of internal revenue for the sixth 
district of California. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
William H. Martin to be United States attorney for the east- 
ern district of Arkansas. 
PosTMASTERS, 
GEORGIA. 
Alice B. Bussey, Cuthbert. 
H. O. Crittenden, Shellman. 
INDIANA, 
Ernest E. Forsythe, Washington. 
KENTUCKY. 
F. A. Casner, Providence. 
OHIO. 
D. C. Brown, Napoleon. 
W. W. Daniels, Leroy. 
Custer Snyder, Lorain. 
Charles G. Stroup, Lynchburg. 
Clate A. Wagner, Kenmore. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Charles H. Carter, Mount Pocono. 
Andrew C. M. Crozier, Port Royal. 
J. B. Esch, Spangler. 
Henry W. Rinehart, Millerstown. 
John J. Ryan, Centralia. 
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Adolph H. Dionne, Lena. 
T. J. Griffin, Prescott. 
John P. Rice, Sparta. 


—— 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Erecutire nominations withdrawn from the Scnate July 30, 1913. 
POSTMASTERS. 
OHIO. 


T. O. Armstrong to be postmaster at Middle Point, in the 
State of Ohio. 

Albert M. Sigle to be postmaster at Calla, in the State of 
Ohio. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, July 31, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, in presenting petitions in behalf 
of the joint resolution designed to result in the amendment of 
the Constitution with reference to woman suffrage it is not my 
purpose to detain the Senate any longer than to say a word of 
encouragement to those who have come here with petitions and 
those whom they represent throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

A few days ago the American Senate witnessed a strange 
spectacle, a spectacle that a few years ago no man in this body 
would have believed would ever have been witnessed within 
these walls within his own lifetime. During my own short 
service in this body I remember a plea I made for the right 
of the American people to elect their Senators, and it was met 
with scorn and derision by Members of this body, and one dis- 
tinguished Senator could show his contempt for the proposition 
in no other way than by leaving the Chamber. But a few days 
ago the people of Georgia having elected a Member of this body 
that Senator was sworn into office, the first in the history of 
this Republic elected by a vote of the people themselves. And 
I want to say to the women who have come to Washington with 
these petitions, and through them and through this occasion 
to the women of America, that it took the men of America 
almost a century and a quarter to get the right to elect an 
American Senator. 

But, Mr. President, there is a law of human nature in free 
government that is as resistless as the law under which the 
tide ebbs and flows. That law, briefly stated, is that if you 
give man the right to participate at all in free government you 
may throw around him every check which human ingenuity 
can conceive and it will prove fruitless, for he will burn away 
those checks and balances and will reduce free government to 
its last analysis, which is a government by the people. He will 
sooner or later bring himself directly in touch with the election 
of every officer connected with the government, and he will at 
the same time develop those instrumentalities of government 
which will make those to whom authority is temporarily and 
for the time being delegated servants and not masters of the 
people, who create the office and select the representative, 

With that law in view and with the experience of the Amer- 
ican people in finally effectuating the direct election of American 
Senators, I want to say to the womanhood of America that 
whatever the fate of this joint resolution may be, whatever the 
fate of this present movement may be, by that resistless law 
which I have referred to the time is not far distant, the time 
is inevitable, when the American people will confer upon 
American womanhood the only peaceable weapon known to free 
government for her own protection, for the protection of her 
property and the protection of her children, and that is the 
ballot. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the women of Minnesota I take 
pleasure in presenting these petitions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pefitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it was my pleasure and 
privilege with a number of Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives to go to Hyattsville this morning to meet the 
ladies who are the representatives of the several States with 
petitions asking for the support of Congress to Senate joint 
resolution No. 1. > 


which he lived just as the man who advocated fhe direct elec- 
tien of Senators by the people was looked upon as a man “ fit 
for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” But a movement which 
had for its purpose the direct election of Senators by the people 
has become a fixity in a law of Congress. So the movement 
now which has for its purpose the enfranchisement of woman, 
although in some sections of our country it is bitterly opposed, 
will eventually become a part of national law just as it has 
become a part of the law of several of the States. 

It is a movement which is absolutely certain of accomplish- 
ment, Mr. President, because it is right. There is no reason in 
the world why the women of this country should not be per- 
mitted to exercise the right of suffrage. They are the equals of 
men in all that goes for the making of a better State, and they 
are the superiors of men in all that goes to make for a higher 
and loftier citizenship. 

It can be safely said that in every State of the Union where 
a great moral question is involved and where the women have 
the right to exercise the privilege of voting, the woman is found 
also on the right side, because her heart is in the home, her 
home is her shrine, and she strives rather for those things which 
will be better for the home life than for those things which 
may be best for the building up of a political party. 

I take great pleasure, Mr. President, in presenting petitions 
from the people of my State, which has only recently, after a 
battle of 30 years, enfranchised the women. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to add my tribute to 
the eulogy that has been pronouaced upon the women of the 
country by thé Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] and to 
state my approval of the position taken by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr, CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Early in Kansas there was extended to the women the privi- 
lege of voting in the election of school officers and in the control 
of school affairs. Shortly after I made that State my home I 
attended a meeting for the election of school officers. I ob- 
served the farmers coming in from over the country with their 
wives to attend the meeting and elect the officers who would 
control the affairs of the schools for the coming year. It was an 
election carried on in the most orderly and creditable manner. 
That was my first observation as to the operation of woman 
suffrage, and I thought then that such a policy was a very 
fitting thing. 

Later in our State there was extended to the women the privi- 
lege of voting in municipal affairs. That movement was re- 
sisted with great determination by the evil influences of society, 
and similar arguments to those that have been made against 
the present movement for woman’s enfranchisement were made 
against the proposition to give them the right of suffrage in 
municipal elections. But the right vas conferred, and the re- 
sult has been a better condition in every town in Kansas than 
that which existed before this right was conferred. 

The influence of the women in the municipal elections of 
Kansas has been for the betterment of moral conditions as 
well as business conditions in that State. It has made the 
polling place a more respectable place than it was before it 
was visited by their refining presence, and it has added to the 
intellectual as well as the moral uplifting of the municipalities 
of our State. 

After a struggle of 20 years and more, the friends of woman 
suffrage succeeded last year in conferring the right of suffrage 
universally in our State, and, judging from the experience of 
the past, I know that it will have the same beneficial influence 
in State affairs that it had in our school affairs and in our 
municipal affairs. 

The State that withholds the right from its women of par- 
ticipating in the affairs of its government is doing itself an 
injustice, because their participation in the affairs of the State 
will benefit every Commonwealth that enjoys that privilege. It 
has been my great pleasure to campaicn the States where 
woman suffrage has been extended, and I observed in the audi- 
ences larger numbers of women than in the audiences where 
the right of suffrage had not been extended; and for intelligent 
understanding of intricate economic questions they are the 
equals of men. You will find a larger percentage of women in 
your audiences in a State where suffrage is enjoyed by them 
who understand and are informed in regard to the political cad 
complex problems that confront our civilization than you 
will men. I have no patience with the argument that they 
have not the capacity to deal with questions relating to govern- 
mental affairs. 
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There is no sound argument that can be made against the 
extension of woman suffrage. Prejudices exist against it, but 
there is no argument against it. It is with great pleasure that 
I avail myself of this opportunity to speak a word in behalf 
of this great movement, and it is my opinion that when suf- 
frage is universally extended, as it soon will be, the elevation 
of our political affairs to a higher moral plane will follow. 
The influence of women will place the political institutions of 
our country upon a higher plane than they have been in the 
past. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the day Utah was granted 
statehood, more than 17 years ago, the women of that State 
have enjoyed the privilege of unrestricted suffrage, equal in 
every respect to that enjoyed by the men. Since that privi- 
lege was granted them they have taken an active interest in the 
precinct primaries and ward, city, county, and State conven- 
tions. They have participated in the deliberations of the 
primaries and conventions. Their advice and counsel have 
often been sought, received, and acted upon. It is true they 
have sought political office, and have been elected by the vote 
of the people to positions of great responsibility; but in no 
case has a woman become a candidate for an office for which 
she was not capable of filling or by nature fitted to hold. 
They haye been elected as members of the State senate and 
house of representatives, and filled the requirements of those 
important offices with credit to themselves and honor to the 
State. 

Mr. President, the three greatest callings the Master in- 
tended womankind to properly and successfully fill in this life 
are those of daughter, wife, mother. If I thought that the grant- 
ing of equal suffrage would interfere with these divinely in- 
tended spheres of women, I would do all in my power to 
defeat it; but from the results following the granting of 
woman suffrage in my own State, I am pleased to say that 
no evil effects have followed, but, on the contrary, a better con- 
dition in public affairs has been the result. The granting 
of suffrage to woman has made no daughter less beautiful 
or chaste, no wife less devoted or loving, no mother less in- 
spiring and watchful. 

My wife has taken an interest in politics, but it did not 
rob her of any of her womanly instincts; it did not make her 
a less capable wife or interfere with her loving devotion to 
her children. I must admit that I have had fears of the result 
of woman suffrage in the great cities of this country; but it 
may be that laws can be passed that will eliminate the evils I 
have in mind. I have thought that a constitutional amendment 
was not necessary, because every State in the Union can grant 
complete suffrage to every woman within its borders if the 
legislature of the State so decides. 

The logic of common sense has been the force that has re- 
moved prejudice against admitting women to equal rights with 
men, and I have no doubt but that it will become universal in 
this country. When that day arrives the credit for success 
should not, in my opinion, be given to the modern militant 
suffragette, but to the womanly woman of to-day interested in 
the subject, and to such women as J. Ellen Foster, Belya Lock- 
wood, Clara Barton, Miss Anthony, and many women of our 
Western States. J. Ellen Foster did more for the cause of 
woman suffrage than a thousand Mrs. Pankhursts; Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood a thousand times more than the fanatical suicide 
Miss Davison. I do not believe it possible that the American 
people will give the credit for success to the great move for 
the betterment of women to the eleventh hour militant fanatical 
suffragettes, instead of the patient, honest, pure, and lovable 
women that are to-day fighting for the cause and those that 
were in the fight when it was an unpopular cause. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, Senate joint resolution No. 1 
has been favorably reported by a standing committee of this 
body and is now on the calendar awaiting consideration by the 
Senate. That joint resolution provides for an amendment to 
the Constitution extending the right of suffrage to women. I 
have been asked to present to the Senate some petitions in be- 
half of the passage of the joint resolution. I am glad to pre- 
sent those petitions, because I think their prayer ought to be 
granted and that the joint resolution ought to pass. This peti- 
tion from a part of the people of this country who have hereto- 
fore not had the right to vote would, if granted, make this Gov- 
ernment in truth and in fact a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

I do not propose now to take the time of the Senate to dis- 
cuss the merits of the proposition. That I shall do when the 


resolution is up for consideration. I simply want to say that 
I come from a State where the right of suffrage has been ex- 
tended to women, and that none of the prophecies of those who 
were opposed to it have been fulfilled, and that practically all 
the hopes of those who were in favor of it have been realized. 
What has come to pass in my State I believe will come to pass 
in other States. 

I hope the Senate will pass the joint resolution. If the Con- 
gress should not pass such a joint resolution, I am satisfied 
that, notwithstanding our failure to do so, the right of suffrage 
will be extended State by State until the women in every State 
in the Union will have equal rights to vote with men, and that 
the same advantages, the same benefits, and the same uplifting 
influence that have resulted in our State will result in the 
other States of the Union. 

Mr. President, I am glad to present these petitions, and I 
hope that in the very near future the Senate will have an op- 
portunity to consider and to pass joint resolution No. 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Commonwealth which I 
have the honor in part to represent in this Chamber was a 
pioneer in the field of woman suffrage. It followed the splendid 
example set in its Territorial days by the State which borders 
it upon the north, to the contagion of whose influence in that 
regard we yielded, and which, tested by the experiences of time, 
has been most salutary. 

As I said in this Chamber a few mornings ago, woman suf- 
frage in Colorado is no longer an experiment. It has been 
tried, and it has risen in full measure to the expectations of 
those who were originally its advocates. I think, therefore, I 
can speak as one with authority when I say that the extension 
of the franchise to both sexes simply extends the area of that 
privilege to the limit which is demanded by the principle of 
universal suffrage. 

When I consider that every argument which is made against 
this right and every objection which is presented to its exer- 
cise have been the identical arguments and the identical ob- 
jections with which every extension of it has been confronted 
and which have always been overcome, I am constrained to be- 
lieve that they will be no more effective now than they have 
been in the past. 

Manhood suffrage, Mr. President, has been a plant of some- 
what deliberate growth. It has from a restricted condition 
been extended from time to time, until long ago it embraced ali 
men professing allegiance to the Government of the United 
States; and, as was said by the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. CLAPP], this has simply been the obedience of progress to 
the law of evolution, the ultimate growth of which is the ex- 
tension of the principle to the men and women of every State. 

Mr. President, this is not a government of good men. Some 
contend that the high intelligence and morality of that part of 
the people, possessing these elements in an extraordinary de- 
gfee, should alone be invested with the power and authority of 
government. Others inveigh against the extension and exercise 
of political power to those who are of low intelligence, who are 
immoral, who are indifferent, or who are criminal. Some would 
have the suffrage confined to those in the enjoyment and the 
possession of property; others think that an educational quali- 
fication should be the measure and the standard of the right 
of suffrage. All these contentions may be correct in the ab- 
stract; but each and all of them, Mr. President, seem to 
ignore the fundamental proposition that this is not a govern- 
ment of good people; it is not a government of indifferent peo- 
ple; it is not a government of wicked people; it is a govern- 
ment of all the people, which includes all sorts and conditions 
of men; and it could not be the goyernment that it is were 
conditions otherwise. Men have the right and power of repre- 
sentation as units of that compendious whole which we call 
the people, composed of the good and the bad, the rich and the 
poor, the strong and the weak, and these should also include 
the women as they do the men of this country. 

I am not one of those, Mr. President, who predicted at the 
time, or who has expected since, that the enjoyment of the 
suffrage by the women of my State would result in that tre- 
mendous change for the better which sentimentalists have 
ascribed as the chief basis of this mighty movement and which 
must result from its establishment. I have always recognized 
the fact that men and women are the components of a common 
race, inspired by the same ambitions, animated by the same 
passions, involved in the same destiny, and bound together by 
the indissoluble laws of nature for good and for evil. Each 
lives under the laws of a common country; each is responsible 
for their infraction; each should enjoy to the fullest extent 
their privileges. That being so, it follows logically that both 
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should have a part and parcel in the making, in the administra- 
tion, and in the enforcement of the laws; and not until this 
right shall have become coequal with the physical boundaries of 
the country will this Government be in very truth “a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people.” 

Mr. President, it was said many years ago that every civiliza- 
tion has its standard, and that standard is the position of 
woman in society. That is true. Precisely as she proceeds in an 
upward progress from the menial position of a slave to the 
equal of man will be the rise and progress of civilization from 
its rudiments toward its rounded and perfect end. 

I look for no great transformation in morals or in conduct 
through equal suffrage; I look for no great transformation in 
ideals in the administration of our affairs in this country; but 
I do expect, as I haye seen, a wondrous improyement in our 
public conditions, in our public morality, and in our Government 
by enlisting in the cause, the common cause, the public cause, 
all those elements of womanhood which man is always ready 
to acknowledge and which constitute the chief attraction and 
glory of our wives, our mothers, and our sisters. These are the 
elements which are needed to round out and make complete 
that political society which began with the organization of this 
Government under the Constitution of the United States and 
which has been in process of development ever since. 

Mr. President, this result is coming; nothing can prevent it, 
because it is the necessary outgrowth of existing conditions. It 
may be retarded here; obstacles may interfere with its progress 
yonder; but just as surely as the procession of the equinoxes, 
State after State, unmindful of what we may do in the Congress 
of the United States, will join the phalanx of Commonwealths 
which now recognize the principle of universal suffrage, until 
every State in the Union shall have granted that boon to 
womankind, obstacles to the attaining of which, through toil, 
struggle, and persistency, shall have been overcome, as they 
ha ve been overcome by the men of the land, who have wrested 
for themselves this great weapon from the strong hands of 
wealth and privilege. 

I trust, Mr. President, that as soon as the pending important 
business of this Chamber shall be behind us we will take up, 
consider, and pass the joint resolution which has been favorably 
recommended to the consideration of this body by the Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I present a number of peti- 
tions from citizens of the State of Colorado asking the adoption 
of Senate joint resolution. No. 1, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 
suffrage to women. 

Mr. President, it was said by an eminent writer that the 
powers of government are either delegated or assumed; that 
all powers not delegated are assumed, and all assumed powers 
are usurpations. When we examine the history of the formation 
of our Government we inquire where did woman ever delegate 
to man the power to make laws not only for himself but also 
for her without her consent or knowledge? We can find no 
answer to that except that there was no such delegation of 
power. As the power was not delegated, it was assumed, and 
hence was an usurpation. 

We have recognized in our Declaration of Independence, the 
charter of our liberties, that the just powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the governed. Knowing that woman 
is an element of society that is governed, logically, under the 
Declaration of Independence, there must be a consent upon her 
part in order to make just government. As that consent under 
our system can only be obtained under the elective franchise, 
the moral right of woman to vote is clear and conclusive. 

Objection is no longer urged upon that ground; it is now 
made upon the ground that it is inexpedient. It is claimed that 
we will inject into politics an element that will degrade our 
elections. Can that be true when we know who are the parties 
to be given the franchise? Who are they? They are our 
mothers, our wives, our sisters, and our daughters; and is there 
a man in high or low position who does not recognize that there 
can be no contamination from that source, but that it is an 
elevating influence? No man will admit that his mother, his 
sister, his wife, or his daughter would be more likely to commit 
election frauds than himself; and that being the case, where 
can women be an influence for evil? 

But it is said that the good women will not yote and that 
the bad women will vote. The reverse of that is the true 
condition, as shown in those States which have adopted equal 
suffrage. We know that the good women do vote; we know 
that they vote in almost as large proportion as do the men. 
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It is said that in my State 80 per cent of the women vote, 
and it has been tested and shown to be true by a great many 
of the tabulations of the women’s vote in various counties of 


my State. It is said that 85 per cent of the men vote, and 
that in the same way has been verified. In that proportion of 
80 per cent you can readily see how many of the good women 
of the State of Colorado vote. 

It is said that the bad women will control the elections; but 
we know that the reverse of that is true because they are so 
few in number. There is not over 1 per cent or, it has been 
estimated, one-half of 1 per cent of immoral women in the State 
of Colorado or in any other State, and it is impossible for that 
small proportion to have an appreciable influence upon elections. 

But in the practical operation of woman suffrage we find 
that the bad women will not yote unless they are almost forced 
to do so, and there is a good reason for it. In the first place 
they do not want their names to be known. Nearly all of them 
go under assumed names. They do not want to go to the elec- 
tion polls. Generally, the police or the sheriff’s office of a 
county commands them to vote in order to get them to go to the 
polls at all. Thus the contention that has been made that bad 
women would control elections, that bad women would be 
eager to go and vote, is absolutely untrue. They are the ones 
that want to shirk a vote. They know that they are liable to 
prosecution. They know that unless they cast their lot with the 
winning party they may lose out entirely and thus have their 
avocation stopped. 

On the other hand, the good women are as much interested in 
proper government as men. Their properties are as liable to 
excessive or wrongful taxation and assessment as those of men. 
Their personal liberty and rights are as sacred to them as to 
men. The election polls, except a few in the low parts of the 
cities, are as respectable places of meeting as dry goods 
stores. Consequently they readily go to the polls and cast their 
votes. 

Since we have no law of primogeniture in the United States 
every generation now has property conveyed by will or by de- 
scent to men and women in equal parts. Thus, in every genera- 
tion one-half of the entire property of the United States goes 
to women, We declared in our colonial days the principle that 
taxation without representation is tyranny. Is it possible that 
taxation of women’s property, when every generation places in 
their hands one-half of all the property in the United States, is 
not subject also to the same criticism that was made in the days 
of 1776? Should not woman have the right to protect herself 
against excessive assessments and taxation upon her property? 

The influence of woman has always been for good, both in 
conventions and elections. Let a man of immoral character be- 
come a candidate for office in my State and his chances of nomi- 
nation or election are very slight. 

All of us know that to a great extent many feel the obligations 
of party; and when a man is put forth as the candidate of 
one’s party they often say, “ Well, we were not for him, but 
we will take him and let the judgment of the party stand.” 
Often you hear a man say, “I know that the candidate who re- 
ceived the nomination is a rascal, but I must have my party 
record consistent.” He has a motive in that declaration; he 
expects to seek political preferment in the future. But woman 
has no record to keep consistent. She is not a seeker after. office. 
She is an independent element in politics. Therefore, when she 
casts her vote, she votes for the candidate whom she thinks is 
best qualified to fill the position. 

Consequently, from the standpoint both of right and good gov- 
ernment, this joint resolution should be adopted. I ask that the 
petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions presented by the 
Senator from Colorado will be referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have the honor to represent 
here in part a State that has granted the franchise to its 
women, I am proud of the women of my State. For intelli- 
gence, refinement, and patriotism they have no superiors in any 
other State or nation. I have always taken pride in the cam- 
paign that they waged in my State to secure the franchise. It 
was a dignified, earnest appeal to the judgment, reason, and 
conscience of men. ‘There were no parades, no displays, no 
attempts to appeal to the passions or the prejudices of men. 
I am proud of the men of my State who were broad minded 
and far seeing and patriotic enough to grant the franchise to 
their women. 

I am sorry to hear any woman demand the suffrage as a 
right or claim it as a privilege. I should rather hear her call 
for it as giving her the opportunity to perform a sacred duty 
she owes.to her country and her State, an opportunity that will 


enable her to assist in raising the standard of politics, of 
citizenship, and the purity of our civic life. 

It has been claimed that if granted the right, most women 
would not exercise the suffrage, and that of those who did 
vote the majority would be women of low degree and immoral 
women. The contrary has been proved in my stete. I have 
here an account given of an election held in the city of Los 
Angeles within the-last few weeks. That city is one of the 
most progressive in this country. It was an election for city 
officers that should have called out the full vote of the city. I 
have said many times and I should like to impress it upon this 
presence, that one of the greatest dangers confronting this 
country to-day is the indifference of the yoters, and especially 
of the so-called good citizens. It is not an unusual thing to 
find after the polls are closed in a hotly contested campaign that 
less than 50 per cent of the registered votes havo been cast. In 
this particular instance the votes cast by the men and women 
of my home city are compared in detail in a tabulated state- 
ment, and following that is this statement of the result: 


A notable piece of political science work was accomplished recently 
by a committee of earnest women in the checking up of the 90,000 votes 
cast at the recent city election to discover what percentage of the vote 
was cast by their sex. Immediately after the election the statement was 
made in several newspapers that only 20 per cent of the vote was cast 
by women. As that would call for only 18,000 feminine votes—and 

ere were 73,000 women reg! it seemed to show a sad lack of 
interest on the part of the newly made voters. 

The election books were thrown open by the city clerk and the names 
of voters were checked. Where a woman signed as Mrs.” or “ Miss” 
or where the first name was evidently feminine the vote was credited 
to the woman’s column, but in the case of mere init like E. A. 
Smith,“ which might have been Emma A. Smith, it was surrendered to 
the men. Even with this margin against them, the percentage of 
registered women voting was 50. cent as against the 54.2 per cent 
by the men. The women's share the total was 41.3; and on separat- 
Ing the vote by districts the ee Baar appeared that the highest 

ercentages of women's vote appeared the most prosperous residence 
istricts and the smallest in the poorest districts. his was a valuable 


bit of investigation. 
“a CoD. W 


Mr. President, I am not going to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate in reading this statement, but I ask unanimous consent to 
include it as a part of my remarks. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

Mr. WORKS. I am strongly in favor of this amendment. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the California Outlook, Saturday, June 21, 1913.] 
THE RECORD WOMEN MADE AT LOS ANGELES ELECTION. 


It has been a more or less popular . with opponents of 
woman suffrage that, having once attained the ballot, women would 
not yote. But a more frequently used declaration was that fashionable 
and highly cultured women would uot visit the pois, leaving that duty 
of citizenship to their humbler sisters. Both of these arguments seem 
to have been proven fallacies by the result of the recent municipal 
election in Los Angeles. At any rate, it was demonstrated that the 
women established a voting average which compares gatte favorably 
with that of the men, this notwithstand the fact that voting is new 
to women, while the men have been schooled to it through generations, 

The total tration in Los Angeles, qualified for the municipal 
election, was 171,025. The number of men r red was 97,186, or 
56.9 per cent of the total. The registration of women footed up 73,839, 
or 43.1 per cent of the total. 

The total vote was 89,831—only 52.5 per cent of the registration. 

The vote by men was 52,731. 

The vote by women was 37,100. 

The percentage of registered men voting was 54.2. 

The percentage of registered women voting was 50,2. 

The percentage of the total vote cast by men was 58.7. 

The percentage of the total vote cast by women was 41.3. 

From these figures it will be seen that the women did their duty 
as citizens just about as well as did the men, and perhaps, all things 
considered, a little better. 

For the benefit of those who like to make deductions we present 
herewith a table, classified into well-defined districts or sections of the 
city, showing the way the vote was cast and the percentage made by 
er voters. A study of this table will prove int and in- 
structive. va 

As a key for the guidance of readers not familiar with the city of 
Los Angeles, it may be stated that Hollywood, Westlake, Wilshire, and 
West Adams are rated as the so-called “ exclusive" sections, while the 
Highland district is also populated largely by people of the leisure 
class. In the other sections the population runs largely to people of 
smaller means and humbler social station. 

With this as a basis, you may entertain yourself for an entire even- 


the figures in the table. 
Here is an inte com n, in addition, drawn from precinct 
In precinct 31, at cy and Avila Streets, 144 men and 31 
women voted. In precinct 32, at Amelia and Jackson Streets, 188 men 
and 14 women voted. In precinct 83, on North Los Angeles Street, 
169 men and 6 women voted. Socially rated, these are among the 
humblest precincts in the city. 


9 women; 

Street, 90 men 105 women. A conservative 
precinct like 79, on West Temple Street, showed as follows: 96 men 
and 112 1 At Wilmington, precinct 280, 55 of the 63 registered 
women vo . 


556 | 1,504 0.49 
348 | 1,350 -60 
104 | 1,429 40 
154 2,127 40 
619 | 2,485 „4l 
907 | 4,827 31 
201 | 3,567 4 
313 1,011 43 
7 3,079 - 46 
5,842 -47 
5,096 -44 

4,389 -38 

693 32 

37, 100 —— 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I take pleasure in presenting 
the petition of the women of California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I present to the Senate a 
petition signed by a large number of citizens of the United 
States urging the passage of Senate joint resolution No. 1, ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to women, the joint resolution 
being upon the calendar, accompanied by Report No. 64, and 
I embrace this opportunity to make the following observations: 

“Government is simply a tool in the hands of the people for 
the fashioning of that people’s civilization.” Government is 
strong or weak, capable or deficient, according to the people 
who control and make up that government. In this Republic 
the people constitute the Government. They are its creators 
and its maintenance; they are the Government. That the grant- 
ing of the elective franchise to women would add to the 
strength, efficiency, justice, and fairness of government I have 
not the slightest doubt, and this is especially true in the United 
States, where all power is reposed in the people, with universal 
suffrage as the primal basis of its exercise. “The people” 
includes women, who can not be denied those political rights 
and responsibilities which men claim and assert for themselves 
without doing violence to the fundamental principles of our 
Government. 

In this Republic we are in constant warfare against fraud 
and violence, avarice and cupidity, and in behalf of liberty and 
justice, whose success will be accelerated by extending the 
franchise to women, a class of voters which looks to all laws 
and movements as to how such laws and movements will affect 
her children; how such laws and conditions will promote 
morals, human health, and human progress more especially than 
as to how this or that particular law or polity will develop or 
serve material or property interests. In other words, as has 
been said, “ Man looks after the affairs of life, but woman looks 
after life itself.” 

Woman's sphere, her ideals and her duties, make her the in- 
escapable and essential conservator of human life, charged as 
she is with the duty of conserving the human race; and it is in 
harmony with political and natural justice to accord to her the 
right to say what laws shall assist her in bringing about the 
betterment of economic conditions. 

I ask that the petition be referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition presented by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona will be referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to present sundry peti- 
tions signed by women of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in favor of the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States granting votes to women, which I ask may be 
referred to the Committee on Woman Snifrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions presented by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be referred to the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr, OLIVER. Mr. President, I present petitions signed by 
several hundred men and women of Pennsylvania, praying for 
the adoption of Senate joint resolution No. 1, granting the 
right of suffrage to women. I ask that the petitions be referred 
to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to present numerous 
petitions signed by women of Ohio, favoring the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment extending the right of suffrage to 
women. I ask that the petitions be appropriately referred. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was surprised a moment 
ago to be summoned to the corridor to meet a delegation of 
ladies who recently. have made a tour of the New England 
States, conferring with the governors of the several States and 
securing names to petitions in favor of the constitutional amend- 
ment which has been reported to the Senate. I take great 
pleasure in presenting these petitions, many of the signers 
being citizens of New Hampshire, and I will say_a word re- 
garding my own attitude on the subject. y 

For almost 50 years I have believed in woman suffrage. Long 
ago I asked myself the question : ‘‘ Why should not a woman yote, 
provided she has the qualifications for suffrage that are re- 
quired of men?” and I have never received a satisfactory 
answer to the question. The simple truth is that woman is not 
allowed to vote simply and solely because man says she shall 
not be allowed to do so. That is all there is to it as a funda- 
mental proposition. 

I have long believed that woman suffrage is inevitable 
in my own State, throughout the United States, and in the 
other civilized countries of the world. I hold to that convic- 
tion to-day. Forty years ago, in the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature, it was my privilege, as chairman of a special committee, 
to report a bill in favor of granting school suffrage to the 
women of my State. It became a law, and the women have 
exercised that right since, to the great advantage of our 
schools. They are now asking for wider opportunities to par- 
ticipate in public affairs, and, beyond a question, those wider 
opportunities in due time will be granted to them. 

I do not expect, when that time comes, that the political 
millenium will arrive, or the social millenium, but I have 
every conviction that it will work for the benefit of society and 
for the benefit of our political institutions. Holding those 
views, it is but natural that I should cheerfully respond to 
the request that has been made of me and present to the 

Senate of the United States the petitions that lie on my desk, 

with a further suggestion that when the resolution that has 
been reported by the Committee on Woman Suffrage comes 
before the Senate it will give me great pleasure to vote in 
favor of the proposed constitutional amendment. I ask that 
the petitions be received and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not my intention, Mr. President, 
to detain the Senate with a discussion of the merits of the joint 
resolution. I can not let the occasion go by, however, without 
taking advantage of it to publicly express my approval of the 
resolution and to say in a very few words what I understand to 
be the basic principles upon which it is founded. 

This movement for woman suffrage is a part of the general 
tendency of the age toward enlarging the participation of the 
people in the Government. It is also a part of the age-long 
rise of women from the state of servility and subjection which 
they formerly occupied in domestic as well as in political 
affairs. 

I should imagine that it would be more difficult, considering 
this proposition as an original one and from a universal view, 
for anyone to state a reason why the right to vote should be a 
question of sex than to state reasons why women who are 
otherwise qualified should have the right to vote. In other 
words, it is difficult to conceive of a valid or logical objection 
to the proposition. 

I suppose that the exclusive privilege now given in some 
States to the male citizens to take part in the elective franchise 
is based upon superior physical strength. I think we have 
arrived at a day and age when it is universally conceded that 
that is not a high nor a just principle upon which to base the 
privilege of the franchise. If it were, then we should pick out 
those who ure physically the strongest and give them superior 

rights in the State. 

In the case of a man like Jack Johnson, who at one time was 
the champion prize fighter in the world, if the highest privilege, 
the highest right, which a citizen can enjoy is to be based upon 
physical superiority, I suppose he would stand very high in the 
favors of the State. 

I read a document which defaced the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
here a few days ago—and which gives intrinsic evidence that 
it is the production of a perverted mind 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to 
state to the Senator from Washington that that matter has been 
expunged from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand that it has been ex- 
punged from the Recorp, but I nevertheless may refer to it, 
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because it was printed in the Recorp, and I have it before me 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair made the observation 
only through fear that the Senator was not present and was 
not aware of the action the Senate had taken. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is an attack upon the proposition 
that women should have the franchise, and yet I read in this 
article directed against equal suffrage this statement: 

In brute force, in all that constitutes the mere animal frame and 
nature, women are inferior to men; but in purity of mind, in refine- 
ment of sentiment, in all that most nearly 9 tes our race to the 
good angels above, they are superior to men. . 

Yet the writer of the article who entertained those views is 
of the opinion that those qualities which he compares to Ike 
Divine Being's above are not of a sufficiently high order to be 
a test of the right to vote. 

Mr. President, it is objected that the National Government, 
the Congress of the United States, should not interfere, but 
that this matter should be left to the action of the States. I 
find, however, in the Constitution of the United States already 
a list enumerated of the rights of citizens. They are guaran- 
teed in the Constitution—a privilege which attaches not only to 
citizens but to every person—protection against unreasonable 
seizures and searches. They are guaranteed due process of law 
and protected in the right to own property, given the right of 
trial by jury, insured the privilege of free speech and of a free 
press. If those privileges were of sufficient importance, and 
they undoubtedly were, to be embodied in the Bill of Rights and 
placed in the Constitution of the United States, that privilege 
which is of a still higher order, namely, the right to participate 
in the primary functions of government, is also not only of 
sufficient importance but is appropriate to be protected in the 
Constitution itself. 

Every woman born or naturalized in the United States, by 
the terms of this Constitution, is a citizen of the United States. 
In view of her intellectual attainments, her moral character, 
her ability to comply in every respect with those tests of fitness 
for the franchise which are applied to men, a consideration in 
justice and fairness of her status and duties as a citizen entitle 
her to the same prerogative. 

The fourteenth amendment to the Constitution guarantees to 
every citizen the privileges and immunities of citizenship and 
enjoins any State from abridging or denying them. The writing 
of one addtional word into the fifteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution, the addition of a word of one syllable to this Consti- 
tution, would accomplish throughout the Nation the great object 
for which this movement has been instituted and carried on 
with so much perseverance. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the joint resolution, and I 
submit certain petitions in its support. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a petition in 
support of the joint resolution under discussion, handed to me 
by Miss Laura S. Runyon, a teacher of history in the Warrens- 
burg Normal School, of my State, one of several great institu- 
tions of that character of a highly cultivated ard most excellent 
nature. 

These petitions favor the adoption of the joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution granting the right of 
suffrage to women, and I take pleasure in presenting them. I 
ask that the petitions be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I present a peti- 
tion, very largely signed by women of Virginia, asking for the 
passage of the joint resolution amending the Constitution of 
the United States so as to give the right of suffrage to the 
women of the country. I ask that the petition be referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. BACON. I present sundry petitions from women of 
Georgia on the same subject, which I ask may be likewise 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions presented by the 
Senator from Georgia will be referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I present a number of petitions signed by 
citizens of Texas in favor of an amendment to the Constitution 
granting the right of suffrage to women. I ask that the peti- 
tions be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 
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Mr. SWANSON. In behalf of some ladies and at their re- 
quest I present petitions signed by sundry citizens of Virginia 


in favor of the adoption of Senate joint resolution No. 1. I ask 
that the petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to present a petition, signed 
by numerous ladies of Georgia, in behalf of Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 1. I ask that the petition be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to present, in behalf of the women of 
Kentucky, petition in favor of Senate joint resolution No. 1. 
I ask that the petition be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I present a petition on the same 
subject, signed by citizens of Maine, and in the absence of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] I present in his behalf a 
like petition. I ask that the petitions be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I present a similar petition, signed 
by a large number of women of my State, in favor of the adop- 
tion of Senate resolution No. 1. I ask that the petition be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. l 

Mr. MYERS. I present a petition signed by a large number 
of citizens of Montana on the same subject. I ask that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, the sentiment favorable to 
woman suffrage fs not very strong in Mississippi, but there are 
some very excellent women in that State and a few men who 
are very earnestly for the measure. I take pleasure in present- 
ing their petitions to the Senate, and I ask that they be 
appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. At the request of Vermont ladies pres- 
ent this morning I beg leave to present a petition in favor of 
the passage of Senate joint resolution No. 1. 

I ought to say in this connection that, while I have not re- 
ceived from the State a formal petition to be presented upon 
this occasion, I have had numerous letters from representative 
people of the State requesting action on my part favorable to 
this movement. I only say this because had I known that the 
matter was coming up this morning I would have brought the 
letters with me and presented them as a part of the representa- 
tion to the Senate of the United States. I ask that the petition 
be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition presented by the 
Senator from Vermont will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. KENYON. On the same subject I present sundry peti- 
tions signed by citizens of the State of Iowa. I ask that the 
petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. WEEKS. I present resolutions and indorsements upon 
the same subject. I think I ought to say that the large number 
of petitions which I hold in my hand has been the result of pub- 
lic meetings held at different towns and cities of Massachusetts. 
I ask that they be referred to the Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitiong will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I present sundry petitions 
of a like character with those already presented. I do not 
content myself with merely the idle presentation on my part 
of those petitions. They are signed by citizens of the United 
States. They are not yoters of the United States because of 
certain constitutional limitations. The first line I read in the 
Federal Charter is— 

We, the people of the United States. 

The women of this country are not in a governmental sense 
any part of the “people” of the United States at this time, 
unless in these States or jurisdictions where by State legista- 
tion or by constitutional provision that right has been guar- 
anteed to them. 

Mr. President, there are in round numbers about 100,000,000 
human beings in this Republic at this time. The potential vote 


in November, 1912, of its male citizens was 22,000,000. Of that 
22,000,000, 15,000,000 saw fit to exercise the right conferred by 
the laws of their country; 7,000,000 were busy, disabled, sick. or 
unable to get into the returns for various reasons. One-third of 
the male lords of creation, now by the laws of the country given 
the right of self-government, voluntarily absented themselves 
from the polls last November. 

It is said that women will not and do not vote when the right 
is extended to them. Neither do nor will the men in any larger 
proportion. Therefore I am moved to say that the appreciation 
of the responsibilities imposed by the right to vote will be as 
thoroughly felt by the women of this country as by the men who 
now have and in part exercise that right. 

Mr. President, the law of physical force ought not to be un 
argument on this joint resolution. We hope that the human 
race fs traveling toward a better age; that the days of arma- 
ments on land and sea will cease; that it will no longer be a 
question of battleships and military force; that it will be a 
question of right and wrong. I hope that we are rapidly travel- 
ing toward that time when justice will sit enthroned in the 
human heart as the supreme arbiter between nations and be- 
tween men. 

In that age, however far distant it may be, the influence and 
the vote of womankind will be as powerful as that of men. 
Men themselves have only been enfranchised as the result of 
many struggles in the centuries past. Who has forgotten the 
charter fights in England? Who has forgotten the fights in the 
earlier history of the older States of this Republic? Only by 
degrees have the limitations of property qualifications to vote 
been stricken off year after year. Only here and there we can 
remember the time when constitutional restrictions, when the 
limitations upon the right of men to vote, were removed by the 
great impulsive movements that came from those who felt that 
the sense of justice no longer permitted those limitations. 

So the history of the right for us to vote, my fellow men, 
has been checkered by the vicissitudes of the slow-moving prog- 
ress of humanity. 

Women now vote in many of the States. In the third largest 
State in the Union, with a vote cast of more than 1,200,000 
last November, a limited right of suffrage has been granted by 
an act of our general assembly. By that statute women are 
given the right to vote for candidates for all public offices 
except those created and existing by virtue of the State con- 
stitution. It is a partial advance, but it is no more partial 
than the advance that has been made in every State and in 
every country where the English tongue is spoken. Wherever 
the common law of the mother country bas been practiced, wher- 
ever the personal and the property rights of women have been 
subjeet to the common law, we have seen the gradual advance 
of womankind from the condition of marital serfdom and 
economic vassalage until she has advanced to the full panoply 
of property rights, holding her individual estate or community 
property according to the laws of the several States granting 
to her her personal rights. 

At one time woman upon entering into the state of matri- 
mony lost her personal identity, and at the same time the 
possession as weil as the title of all her property was vested in 
her husband. The husband was the absolute proprietary lord 
of her means. That was the common law of our English ances- 
tors. I do not wonder that sometimes even now man thinks 
this is an innovation. He is almost like a Mohammedan. The 
Koran teils us that every reform is an innovation, every inno- 
yation is an error, and every error leads to hell-fire. If that is 
so, we who favor this joint resolution are headed for a warmer 
country than Washington. [Laughter.] I am going to take a 
chance on it, Mr. President, because in the very nature of 
things, if womankind has had some of her limitations removed, 
and no injury has resulted in years past, we had as well take the 
other limitations off and make the opening words of the Consti- 
tution of this Republic a living, active, dynamie force in the 
great Republic of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is said to me that woman does not want to vote, and that, 
besides, she is not a soldier. For my part, if I had lived in 
the days of the Civil War and had worn either a gray uniform 
or a blue I would rather have carried a Confederate or a Union 
musket than have been.a woman who stayed at home and 
waited for news from the far line of battle or the hospital's 
wasting breath. 

The bravest of battles that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 


n 
On the mg whe the world you will find it not; 
It was ght by the mothers of men. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
3 ae Sg peti ge aoe wares 
u 0 S stru, es y st so lo 
From bapynood p down to the gare 
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Somebody has said to me, Mr. President, in private conversa- 
tion on this question, that womankind will not improve politics. 
Well, if she does not, if she only keeps it from getting any 
worse, I am willing to take a chance on it. 

If we and others who have, through ourselves or through our 
ancestors, for many years been engaged in the management of 
the dear public’s affairs have made what we have of it, with 
investigation heaped upon investigation, with hill on hill and 
Alp on Alp arising, with which we are endeavoring to issue a 
certificate of moral character to ourselves—if we have not got 
any further along than that in some hundreds of years, for the 
Lord's sake let us give woman a chance and see if she can not 
get us on a little higher level than we now are. 

What good will it do to increase merely the body of the 
electorate? That is what this is. The mere multiplication of 
units avails nothing unless the quality of the unit is improved. 
I believe woman is a better unit than man, though not possibly 
on the intricacies of the tariff schedules, not possibly in discuss- 
ing the niceties of peanut oil or the solvency or insolvency of 
banks or the intricacy of currency bills and regional reserves. 
She will need a little preliminary drilling on those subjects, and 
I think some Senators will also have to have a little preliminary 
drilling before they are ready to vote. So it is an even score 
when we mark it upon the wall in that way. 

Will it do any good? I think it will, Mr. President. Does 
not a woman protect her babe in the cradle? Is not her mater- 
nal instinct stronger than the instinct of the other parent? 
Does not she use all her efforts for that purpose? Do not her 
power, her intuition, her diplomacy, her arguments, and her 
imperial influence with man go to defend her own? They do. 

For myself, if nothing else were at stake with me, if the 
woman has a right to defend with her life her honor, with her 
life her babe in the cradle, I would put the ballot in her hands 
in order that when the babe grows to be an adult she still 
might defend him on land and sea and wherever in the wide 
world he might be. Woman is infinitely the superior of man 
on moral questions. We are of coarser fiber; we think in lower 
terms. But the woman, enlisted in the cause of moral progress, 
will protect her babe in infancy and she will protect the same 
babe in the years when he is an adult. I ask that the petitions 
be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I take great pleasure in present- 
ing a petition from many women who wish the Senate to vote 
in favor of Senate joint resolution No. 1 in regard to this mat- 
ter. As a matter of fact, I have always believed in the right 
of women to yote. I do now believe in it, and I say “now” 
without equivocation and without any mental reservation. 

Women vote in Oregon, and the last city election in Portland 
was, I am told, decided by the votes of the women. In my 
family there are four persons—imy wife, two daughters, and 
myself. They and I are registered yoters. As a matter of fact, 
my sympathy is with the women. I have always done all I 
could to secure to them the right of suffrage, and have labored 
with others in Oregon until finally we now have the women as 
full voters in every election. 

Several arguments in favor of woman sa Trage have been pre- 
sented here, but there are many things not usually presented 
in relation to this question which appeal to mo. I am by pro- 
fession not a_lawyer; I am a physician; and probably I look 
naturally upon this question from the standpoint of a physician. 
As a matter of fact, it is not true that men have greater physical 
endurance than women. Women can stand and, as a rule, do 
stand more pain than the bravest and most courageous man is 
able to endure, 

I have never known any reason why women should not vote. 
They are our full partners in all of the affairs of life. From 
the hour in which we are born until the day on which we die 
they accompany us through all our lives in every circumstance. 
We can not do without them, and we do not wish to. There is 
no reason on earth why they should not participate with us in 
all of the joys and privileges of life, as they do now in our sor- 
rows and adversities. 

There is no reason for denying, and I can not undcrstand why 
anyone should deny, women a right to vote, if the women wish 
to vote. If a woman does not wish to vote, that is a different 
matter. Under the joint resolution, if enacted into law, if she 
does not wish to vote, she does not have to do so. As the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] has pointed cut, many men 
decline to vote, and women have a perfect right to decline if 
they so desire; but those women who do wish to vote should 
be allowed to do so. 

The interest of women in good and bad legislation is as great 
as is ours. Good legislation and properly ccnductvd government 
go right into the homes of the families of this country and bear 


directly upon the happiness, the fate, and the fortunes of the 
family, including the women. The woman is more interested in 
her offspring than is the male. Naturally it will be to her in- 
terest to have in the country good government, sound govern- 
ment, government which will protect the home and which will 
protect and promote the health and the happiness of her off- 
spring. It is her desire that her offspring shall be happy; that 
they shall be prosperous and healthy. Men have not as much 
interest in the welfare of their offspring. Quite naturally, then, 
and logically, woman should have a voice and a share in saying 
what manner of government should be placed upon herself and 
her children. I do not see how anyone can question the logic 
of that statement. As I have said before, I have for that reason 
at all times been in favor of women voting. I have gotten over 
the idea that women would not vote as intelligently as men. 
Women may make mistakes if they get the right to vote. We 
make many of them. If women do not make more mistakes than 
we do they are going to do very well, indeed. It is not within 
the realm of possibility that women can make more mistakes 
than we do, and if they do they have a right to make them and 
then correct them afterwards, if they care to do so. I hope and 
trust, Mr. President, that the joint resolution will pass. I ask 
that the petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I present a number of petitions. 
numerously signed by some of the best people of the State of 
Indiana, both men and women, praying for the adoption of 
Senate joint resolution No. 1. I ask that the petitions be 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. PENROSE. I present petitions signed by over 10,000 
prominent and leading citizens of Pennsylvania in favor of 
the passage of Senate joint resolution No. 1. I ask that the 
petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. COLT. I present several petitions from women of 
Rhode Island in fayor of the passage of Senate joint resolution 
No. 1, relating to woman suffrage. I ask that the petitions be 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I present petitions, signed by a number of 
male residents of Louisiana, urging the adoption of Senate 
joint resolution No. 1, giving the right of suffrage to women. 
I desire to say that I am in fayor of the joint resolution, and 
shall do what I can to secure its adoption. I ask that the 
petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, at the request and in be- 
half of certain ladies in the State of Louisiana, I wish to pre- 
sent a petition in favor of the female suffrage amendment now 
pending before this body. In doing so, I wish to say that I am 
opposed to the passage of that proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution, because the effect of its passage will be to take away 
from my State the constitutional right which she now enjoys in 
that respect. I have not the slightest objection to other States 
conferring the right of suffrage on women in their States if 
they so desire; but I am unalterably opposed to other States 
forcing the State of Louisiana to do so, whether that State 
wishes to do so or not; and I will do everything I can honorably 
do to prevent the passage of the proposed amendment. I ask 
that the petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to inform the Senate 
that the resolutions handed me by ladies of Illinois I have 
taken the liberty to leave with the filing clerk of the Senate. I 
respectfully inform the Senate that I present those resolutions 
in behalf of the ladies of Illinois and of the delegation that rep- 
resented them who are here visiting in Washington. I ask 
that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I desire to present several petitions 
signed by ladies in my State on the same subject. I ask that 
the petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman Ruffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be ~eferred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I represent in part the State 
of Wyoming, which 44 years ago, as a Territory, adopted equat 
suffrage and equal rights and privileges for men and women. 
That has been the law since, and it has been accepted and sup- 
ported by all parties. When, some twenty-odd years ago, after 
having lived under that law for oyer 20 years, the Territory 
of Wyoming knocked at the doors of Congress for admittance 
into the Union she had in her constitution the provision for 
equal suffrage. In the constitutional convention of the new 
State, composed of about 80 delegates of all parties, but 3 
recorded their votes against the provision. 

I do not at this time present any petition, but I simply give 
the record of that State. The law is universally respected and 
indorsed, and if I occupied hours of time I could not say too 
much in its favor. 

It is true that a large number of the people in Wyoming 
believe it is unnecessary to have a constitutional provision or 
amendment, because each State could settle the matter for 
itself. I myself have formerly, while a member of the Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage, reported in favor of such an amend- 
ment as proposed in these petitions, and personally I should 
take pleasure in supporting such an amendment, though I find 
no fault with those who believe otherwise and think each State 
should settle it for itself. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, on behalf of a very few 
of the good women of the State of Alabama I present a petition 
favoring the passage of Senate joint resolution No. 1. I shall 
yote against the passage of the joint resolution. I ask that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I take pleasure in 
presenting a petition, signed by the people of my State, in favor 
of Senate joint resolution No. 1. I send to the desk a letter 
received this morning from the governor of our State, and ask 
that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Lansing, July 28, 1913. 


Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Me. SurrH: I am writing an exact duplicate of this letter 
to Senator CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. I must confess that I am not 
familiar with just what is pending in relation to the proposed amend- 
ment to the National Constitution granting suffrage to women. If 
such a bill is pending and is due to come 5 for approval or disap- 
proval, I am quite willlng that you should know my feelings in re- 
ard to granting suffrage to women. I favor such an amendment, not 
ads the right of suffrage to women would reform the United 
States In 30 days, but because I believe they are entitled to the right 
and privilege of suffrage. On that basis I am hoping that you will 
hold a similar opinion and vote eee After all. I am not 
writing this letter by way of instruction, but in order to express to 
you my own wishes. It is not necessary for me to write pages on this 
subject, because I have stated my reason for 3 the right of 
suffrage to women in one sentence, With best wishes, I am, 


Very sincerely, yours, 
WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS, Governor. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I simply desire to 
say that I voted for the constitutional amendment in the State 
of Michigan last year. I shall vote for it here when I have an 
opportunity. 

I presume few, if any, Senators here have had the distin- 
guished honor which I have personally enjoyed of accompany- 
ing my mother to the polls as a full-fledged voter in the State of 
California. I did not feel that the dignity of the American peo- 
ple or the strength and perpetuity of the Republic were en- 
dangered by that course. I ask that the petition be referred 
to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition presented by the 
Senator from Michigan will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President, at the request 
of one lady I am presenting a petition signed by 13 ladies of the 
city of Washington, favoring the passage of Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 1. I ask that the petition be referred to the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President. at the request 
of a lady from my State I am presenting a petition in favor of 
Senate joint resolution No. 1. 

I find that in the petition there is no signature from the 
State of South Carolina. I am presenting the petition as u 
matter of courtesy to the lady from my State who handed it to 
me. I am not in a position to state just what is the sentiment 
of the people of my State in reference to the joint resolution 
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until I hear from them, as we generally do on subjects in which 
they are interested. 

I think this explanation is necessary to show that there is 
not on the petition any signature from my State. I ask that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition presented by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have the honor to present, 
on behalf of the women of Nevada, petitions in support of the 
joint resolution. 

While I do not intend to make any argument in support of 
it, as I do not believe it is required, and because there are 
others who can more ably discuss the matter, I can not refrain 
from stating that the men of my State believe women should 
have the right to vote. We realize that the purification of the 
administration of our Government is the most important ques- 
tion before the people to-day. We believe that the absolute 
and unrestricted enfranchisement of women will do more to 
purify our Government than all of the corrupt-practices bills 
that can be enacted into law. 

On two separate occasions the legislature of my State has 
passed almost unanimously a resolution amending the constitu- 
tion so as to grant to women the unrestricted and absolute 
franchise in the State. I feel that I am able to say that at the 
next election the men of the State will almost unanimously 
confirm the action of the legislature. I ask that the petition be 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have the honor of pre- 
senting petitions in behalf of the proposition to amend the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I do not care at this time to say more than that I am in 
hearty sympathy with the joint resolution. I have so expressed 
myself on very many occasions. While there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion in the State of Michigan as to whether or not 
women should vote, I here and now protest against the state- 
ments which have been given circulation to the effect that only 
women of the most undesirable classes are favoring woman 
suffrage. So far as Michigan is concernad, this is grossly incor- 
rect. I know that many of the very best mothers and wives 
of my State are in hearty sympathy with this movement. Be- 
lieving, as I do, that woman should have the same political 
rights as man, I shall cheerfully do what I can to secure such 
rights for her. I ask that the petitions be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I take pleasure in present- 
ing petitions from numerous intelligent and accomplished ladies 
of the State of Kansas asking me to support the suffrage 
amendment; and I take this occasion to say a few words in 
behalf of the amendment. 

Kansas is the infant State in the suffrage movement. While 
we have had woman suffrage in one form or another in edu- 
cational and municipal affairs perhaps longer than most of the 
States, we have had complete woman suffrage, equal suffrage, 
only since the last genera! election. 

Last year the Kansas women modestly, but earnestly, with- 
out flourish of trumpets, asked the men to grant them this 
right, and we generously responded by a most decisive vote. 

No nobler women, no more devoted wives, or more loving 
mothers, and no better housekeepers can be found anywhere 
on earth, and we have no fears of their losing these excellent 
qualities by extending that which of right belongs to them. I 
congratulate them upon their splendid victory and heartily 
welcome them into their new field of labor. The tempernuce 
question, always alive in my State, and all other moral questions 
are now. perfectly safe and secure in the hands of the voters 
for the first time in the history of the State. 

I have always favored woman suffrage because I «believe 
that under the Constitution of the United States, and under 
the fundamental laws, woman is justly and legally entitled to 
it. I look at it as much from a legal standpoint as from any 
other, although from a moral standpoint it can be urged with 
even greater force. 

In this connection I desire to read a few sections from the 
Constitution of the United States bearing out this contention. 

Section 2 of Article IV provides: 


The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens- in the several States. 


The fourteenth amendment provides: 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
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State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall * the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, A 


or property without due process of law; nor deny to any person wi 


its jurisdietion the equal protection of the laws. 

The fifteenth amendment provides: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States 81 any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

It will hardly be argued by anyone that women are not elti- 
zens. If they are admitted to be citizens, their legal right to 
yote is already clearly established by law. 

While I believe no eonstitutional amendment is really neces- 
sary to give the right of equal suffrage, yet if it will aid in any 
way to bring about equal suffrage throughout the United States 
I am certainly in favor of the proposed amendment. The only 
reason we have not enjoyed woman suffrage throughout the 
United States is because the men have originally assumed the 
right and the power to deprive the women of this legal right 
of suffrage. In the early days the men in my State, who per- 
haps were not then as just and chivalrous as they are in this 
dax. met and framed the constitution of the State. In doing so, 
while under the Constitution of the United States the women 
were equal citizens with them, they deprived them of their 
most sacred right of citizenship, that of 

I have often wondered what the result would have been had 
the women assumed this right and met and framed the con- 
stitution of Kansas, and deprived the men of the right to 
vote. I feel that the men judges of the various courts would 
have held long ago that such action would have been uncon- 
stitutional. So if it would have been unconstitutional for the 
women to have framed the constitution of Kansas and to 
have deprived the men of the right to vote, I say it is uncon- 
stitutional for the men to have met and denied the women of 
this right and privilege. To use a rather homely, but forcible, 
familiar expression: “ What is sauce for the goose should be 
sauce for the gander.” If it would have been unconstitutional 
for the women to have done this, it was also unconstitutional 
for the men. I believe that under the fundamental law of this 
land and under the highest authority we have—the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—they are legally entitled to vote, 
and should not longer be deprived of that right by the men. 

I shall gladly support the constitutional amendment, and 
hope later to take more time to discuss the question from a 
moral standpoint, whereby it will secure equal justice, nobler 
purposes, better government, and the highest and purest 
citizenship. I ask that the petitions be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in presenting these petitions of 
the women of Oklahoma, asking for the adoption of the Senate 
joint resolution No. 1, proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States extending the right of suffrage to 
women on the same basis as the suffrage enjoyed by men, 
I do so in no mere perfunctory way, because personally I 
strongly favor the proposed extension of the franchise. I be- 
lieve that it will be better for the Government of the United 
States, better for State government, better for county govern- 
ment, better for city government, better for the home, better 
for the safeguarding of the health of the people, better for the 
safeguarding of the rights, interests, happiness, and general 
welfare of the children, of the women, and of the men that the 
women of the Nation should have a right to register their 
wishes with regard to government upon an equal basis with 
men. 

The reasons for this request on the part of the women in 
the country are overwhelmingly unanswerable, and the time has 
come when they must be considered with dignity, with un- 
biased minds, free from prejudice or passion, in the interest of 
the welfare of the human race. 

What are these reasons? They have been succinctly set forth 
in the memorial which I had the honor to present (S. Doc. 
519, Gist Cong., 2d sess.) and which I had the honor, as a 
friend of this cause, upon the counsel and advice of the women 
representing the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, to prepare: 

First. The women of the United States are citizens of the 
United States, entitled by nature to an equal right to enjoy the 
opportunities of life. 

Second. They perform half the work of the United States. 

Third. They bear all the children of the United States. 

Fourth. They educate these children. 

Fifth. They inculeate in these children lessons of morality, 
of religion, of industry, of civic righteousness, and of civic duty. 


Sixth. They deserve to be honored by the children of the 
country as equal to men in dignity and honor. 

Seventh. They pay half the taxes of the United States. 

Eighth. They possess half of the property of the United 
States, or, at least, they are entitled to possess half of the prop- 
erty of the United States by virtue of labor performed and duty 
well done. 

Their property and their right to liberty and to life are sub- 
ject to law. The law controls the property as well as the rights 
of the women to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, ond 
therefore women should have the right to a voice in the election 
of Representatives to write the statutes and to execute them. 

Mr. President, I do not understand how a man, loving und 
honoring women, believing in their intelligence and integrity of 
mind, believing in their moral and ethical sense, believing in 
their upright character, believing in their right as human beings, 
can deny these overwhelming reasons justifying suffrage or 
offer them a Barmecide feast of empty gallantry while denying 
them the solid food of actual power. 

I do not understand how any man, in the presence of God, 
ean deny the validity of these reasons. If you attempt to 
answer these sound reasons with a sensitive conscience, it seems 
to me you are compelled to yield to the righteons demaud of the 
women of America. 

You well know, as students of history and as stndents of 
statecraft, that the right to the ballot is the right protective of 
every other right, and, knowing this, how will you thus deny 
women equal opportunity to earn equal wages for equal labor 
and to protect their own lives and that of their children by the 
ballot? 

Will you suggest that good women will not vote and bad 
women will vote? This most untrue and unkind suggestion has 
been emphatically and finally answered by history, which dem- 
onstrates that the same percentage of women vote as men, and 
that the vote of undesirable women is an utterly negligible quan- 
tity; that women are not to be regarded as bringing to suffrage 
a preponderance of evil, but that their vote has brought to the 
State an important influence in the interest and well-being of 
children, new and stronger laws for the protection and advance- 
ment of the interests of mothers and of girls, new and better 
laws for the preservation of the public health, new and better 
laws for decency in administering and beautifying cities, and 
more worthy candidates by all parties are offered where women 
vote. 

The right of suffrage is justified by every natural right; can 
not be denied by conscientious, thoughtful, studious men who 
desire to deal justly with all human beings alike. I greatly de- 
sire to see these rights established in order to raise in dignity 
and power the mothers of this Nation. 

No nation ever rises higher than the motherhood of the 
nation; and the welfare of the Nation is not promoted by deny- 
ing to the mothers of the Nation the elementary right of suffrage 
which is essential not only to protect their own rights of life, 
liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness, but especially to 
enable them better to protect their children, the children of the 
Nation—the boys and girls—who must have charge in a few 
years of this great Republic. The children of the Nation are 
taught by women their manners, their morals, and their stand- 
ards of life, their ambitions, their industry; their good qualities 
are stimulated by women far more than by men. Women should 
have the right to protect their children “from the treacherous 
pitfalls which lie in the pathway of life”; to protect their chil- 
dren against disease and insanitary conditions; to protect their 
children against the liquor traffic; to protect their children 
against the brothel; and in protecting their children they will 
protect as well the men of the Nation and establish in their 
hearts higher and better standards. 

The whole world is beginning to realize the enormous impor- 
tance of giving greater power to women. Many of our own 
States have given full suffrage to women within the last few 
years, including Oregon, Arizona, Kansas, California, Alaska, 
Washington; and Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, and Utah have 
long given women full suffrage with beneficial results to the 
school system, and to the charities of the State, to better condi- 
tions protecting the lives of the women and children of those 
States, and no just objection has been found against it where it 
has been exercised. Full suffrage has been given by many other 
great self-governing, highly civilized communities, as South 
Australia, Western Australia, Australia itself, New South Wales, 
Tasmania, Queensland, New Zealand, and Finland. Illinois has 
recently extended suffrage on a large scale, and I want to regis- 
ter my earnest hope that the Senate of the United States will 
recognize its great obligation to the human race in extending 
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this measure of justice to the women of America, so that this 
great Republic may reach the highest ideals of Christian civili- 
zation. 

I will not appeal to men from a party standpoint or call their 
attention to the effect which may be expected to follow if either 
one of the great parties should go so far as to offend the 
nearly 4,000,000 women who now have the full suffrage in 
America by contemptuously denying a right so obviously just 
and so obviously necessary to the welfare, to the progress, and 
to the happiness of the people of America, but I will remind 
you that many great groups of men, such as the Farmers’ Union, 
the National Grange, the American Federation of Labor, the 
Labor Party, the Socialist Party, the last with over 648,000 
votes, have declared for this progressive movement; and I re- 
mind you also that a great party, with high ideals, casting over 
4,000,000 votes last year, has declared for woman suffrage, and 
that this question can no longer be ignored. 

I congratulate the Senate and the country that 22 Senators 
have to-day publicly expressed their favorable opinion of this 
reform. 

During the delivery of Mr. Owen's speech, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour has expired, 
and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (II. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 

Ses. $ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside until the Senator from Oklahoma has con- 
cluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Oklahoma will proceed. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Owen's speach, 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator from North Carolina will yield, 
I think an explanation is due relative to the petition handed in 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra], who stated 
that the petition was not signed by residents or women of his 
own State. 

These petitions were brought here this morning, and the peti- 
tioners were met at Hyattsville. In the short time it was im- 
possible to place all the petitions in the hands of the Senators 
from the particular States. An effort was made there as far as 
possible to give to each Senator the petitions of his own State, 
but in the hurry and confusion it was impossible to make the 
distribution complete. 

I have no doubt the Senator will find upon examining the 
petitions filed with the Senate that there are petitions signed 
by women of his own State. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from 
North Carolina will allow the unfinished business to be laid 
aside until the rest of the petitions have been presented. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume that very little more time will be 
required upon this matter, and trusting that Senators will rec- 
ognize the fact that two Senators have given notice that they 
will speak to-day on the unfinished business and will abridge 
their comments as much as possible I now ask that the bill be 
temporarily laid aside until all the petitions are presented, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Connecticut has the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I present several petitions of constituents 
of mine in the State of Connecticut in behalf of Senate joint 
resolution No. 1, and ask that they be properly referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I present petitions signed by many esti- 
mable ladies from the State of Delaware in favor of the woman- 
suffrage joint resolution which I ask may be properly referred, 
I ask that the petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. STONE. I presented some petitions from women in 
favor of the amendment relating to suffrage this morning. I 
have now in my hand some petitions sent to my colleague [Mr. 
REED], who is not present in the Chamber, being absent on ofi- 
cial business. In his behalf I present the petitions. I ask that 
the petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I send to the desk certain peti- 
tions which have been received from women of Arkansas on the 
same general subject. I ask that they take the usual course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be receiyed and 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 
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Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk six several petitions fayor- 
ing the adoption of the constitutional amendment. They are 
variously signed by citizens of different localities. I ask that 
the petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The petitions presented by the 
Senator from Wyoming will be referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. CHILTON. On behalf of some citizens of West Vir- 
ginia, I present a petition favoring the adoption of Senate joint 
resolution No. 1. I ask that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire also to present in behalf of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr], who is necessarily absent, certain petitions 
on the same subject. I ask that the petitions be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I present a petition signed by many splendid 
women of Tennessee in support of Senate joint resolution No. 1. 
I ask that the petition be referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition of the Senator from 
Tennessee will be received and referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have the privilege of pre- 
senting some petitions signed by some of the splendid women 
and men of Ohio in support of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution. In doing this I desire to say that at the last 
constitutional election in the State of Ohio I voted in favor of 
the amendment granting the right of suffrage to women. It 
failed by a very substantial vote. If the opportunity presents 
itself to vote for an amendment to the Ohio constitution on this 
ma granting the right of suffrage to women, I shall vote for 
t again. 

I have never had any sympathy with the stock arguments 
which are used in opposition to woman suffrage, but at the same 
time, while on my feet, I desire very briefly to present my 
views upon this subject. 

Many people when they discuss the subject refer to suffrage 
as a privilege, and in one sense of the word it is a privilege. 
Others speak of it as a right, and in one sense of the word it 
is a right when it is bestowed. But I have never looked upon 
the right of suffrage so much as a privilege or a right as I 
look upon it as a solemn duty. When we speak of the right 
of suffrage as enjoyed by men, I prefer to look upon it as a duty 
which American manhood owes to our country, and instead of 
granting the privilege to vote, if it were in my power, to any 
class of our citizens who are given the right, I would make it 
a duty, and I would penalize those who did not perform the 
duty. 

That leads me to this suggestion, and I suggest it rather in 
the interest of woman suffrage than against it: In the State 
of Ohio, for instance, it has not yet appeared that the majority 
of the women there want to vote. I wish they did want to 
vote; and, if I may be pardoned the suggestion, it seems to 
me that the very minute the majority of the women of any 
State show to the men of that State that they want the right 
to vote they will speedily be given the right to vote. 

And that leads to this thought: It has not. yet appeared that 
the women of Ohio or the majority of them want to vote. In 
some of the Western States it appears that they do want to 
vote; and in some of the States, as has been suggested by several 
Senators on the floor to-day, there is no general sentiment in 
favor of woman suffrage. The question therefore is, Shall the 
men and women of a State who want to vote have the right to 
confer upon the women of a State who do not want to vote that 
privilege or duty, whichever we may call it? And, on the other 
hand, if the women of a State do not want to vote, should they 
have the right to prevent the women of another State from 
yoting if they want to vote? > 

With this thought in mind, and with the hope that the women 
of the country may some time in the near future have the right 
to vote if they want to vote, permit me to suggest that the first 
step in this campaign should be to teach the women to want to 
vote, and after they have been taught to want to vote the right 
will be given. I ask that the petitions be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I present peti- 


tions favoring woman suffrage signed by many of the most esti- 
Whatever may be my 


mable women of my State and home town. 
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personal view on this matter, I would be a veritable coward did I 
not present the petitions. I believe in the right and privilege 
of petition. Personally, I am frank to say, with admiration and 
love for woman not surpassed by any man in this Chamber or 
elsewhere on God's footstool, I believe it would not tend to en- 
hance or advance the well-being of women, nor do I believe it 
would acerue to the well-being of this beloved land of ours. 

I present these petitions, and ask that they be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, these peti- 
tions, also from my Commonwealth, were handed to me by 
citizens of my State asking that they might be given to my col- 
league [Mr. HucHes] to present. They said that in the event 
he was not here in time to present them they wished that I 
would present them. So at their request and in the name of my 
colleague [Mr. Huemes] I present them. I ask that the peti- 
tions be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In behalf of a number of most excellent 
women of the State of North Carolina I present a petition in 
favor of woman suffrage. I ask that the petition be referred 
to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition presented by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. McLEAN. I present sundry petitions signed by a large 
number of women in the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent. I ask for their proper reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I present petitions, 
numerously signed by citizens of Wisconsin, in favor of the 
joint resolution for a constitutional amendment extending 
suffrage to women, and on behalf of my colleague [Mr. STE- 
PHENSON], who is unavoidably absent, like petitions addressed 
to him for presentation on this occasion. 

At this time, Mr. President, with the business of legislation 
immediately in hand pressing upon us, I shall uot take the time 
of the Senate for more than a word. But I believe that it will 
be helpful for the passage of the joitt resolution when it comes 
un regularly for consideration in this body for Senators now to 
declare their position upon this question. 

T can not remember a time, Mr. President, when I was not in 
favor of extending the suffrage to women. I have always be- 
lieved in cosuffrage, as I have always believed in coeducation, 
equality of property rights, and, in short, sir, equality of op- 
portunity for men and women alike; that civilization is best 
and most advanced where men and women cooperate and mu- 
tually respect each other; that democracy is safest where its 
entire citizenship is most enlightened, most interested, most 
alert. If the ballot educates men in citizenship and is a source 
of power and protection to them, surely it is of equal value to 
women. 

Government is organized, Mr. President, for the good of 
society; and the very basis and foundation of all organized 
society is the home. Every act of government reacts for good 
or evil upon the home. The tariff now under consideration, 
the laws regulating trusts, the statutes for the control and 
regulation of banking and currency, the laws regulating inter- 
state transportation, and all legislation of like character strikes 
directly at the home life, because it bears directly upon the cost 
of living and the ability to maintain the home. The women of 
this country are as directly interested in everything pertaining 
to the economies of government and of the home as are the men. 
They understand it as well as do the men, and their potential 
influence, even when handicapped by the denial of the right of 
suffrage, has been felt in the Halls of Congress, The long strug- 
gle to write upon the statute books legislation protecting the 
home and the life of the family against the adulteration of food 
products would have been going on to this hour except for the 
organized effort the women of the country put back of that great 
reform movement. 

And, so, Mr. President, just as it is essential that we should 
have the cooperation of the women of the country in the develop- 
ment of the home life, so we should have the cooperation of the 
women of the country in the legislation which underlies the 
home life and is foundational to all our social relations, 

At another time, when it will more directly bear upon the 
passage of the joint resolution extending suffrage to women, I 
shall address the Senate in support of that resolution. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present petitions numerously signed by citi- 
zens of North Dakota praying for the passage of Senate joint 
resolution No. 1. 

Mr. President, in my State the privilege of universal suffrage 
has not been extended, but I believe I may be permitted to say 
that the potential influence of women has been felt in that State 
to a degree or more so than it has in any other State. Ulti- 
mately this question will be settled by the States. I have con- 
fidence that the people of my State will, when that question is 
presented to them, settle it with the same courage and patriot- 
oe that other questions of reform and progress have been 
settled. 

When the question comes up for a vote in the Senate, I will 
give to it the same consideration that I give to other questions. 
I am here as a servant of the people of my State. I ask that 
the petitions be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. I also present, on behalf of 
my colleague [Mr. McCumsprr], wao is necessarily absent. due 
to illness in his family, another petition. I ask that the petition 
be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate with any extended remarks. 

I will say that on two former occasions the people of my 
State voted upon the question of granting suffrage to women. 
The proposition was defeated both times, but the sentiment in 
its favor has continued to grow steadily with the years. and it 
is now for the third time submitted in the form of a proposal 
to amend our constitution, and will be voted upon at the next 
general election. 

I am satisfied that the measure will now carry. I am satis- 
fied that the demand for it has grown so steadily and spread 
so widely throughout the State that many men upon reflection 
who were formerly opposed to it are now fully convinced that 
the principle of universal suffrage is right. 

I have always voted for it. I haye never believed that it 
would bring the millennium or work any great revolution, but 
I have always voted for it because I have felt that, as a prin- 
ciple of absolute justice, it is unfair to withhold it from intelli- 
gent women who ask for such a right upon the ground that it is 
a protective one, helpful to them. I shall support it again in my 
State, and I. have no hesitation in frankly saying that I skall 
vote for it here. ; 

I present a petition, not a large one, from a number of in- 
telligent' men and women of my State asking for the adoption 
of the joint resolution. I ask that the petition be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions signed by a large number 
of citizens of California, praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which were referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented petitions of 40,000 members 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, of 75 
members of the Socialist Party of Ogden, Utah, and of sundry 
citizens of the State of Utah, praying for the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suf- 
frage to women, which were referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. BRYAN presented petitions signed by a large number 
of women of the State of Florida, praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution granting the right of 
suffrage to women, which were referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 3 

Mr. FLETCHER presented petitions signed by a large num- 
ber of citizens of the State of Florida, praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
granting the right of suffrage to women, which were referred 
to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. OWEN (for Mr. Gore) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Oklahoma, praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constituticn granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which were referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Indiana, praying for the adoption of an amendmeut to 
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the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
were referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. THOMAS (for Mr. O’GorMaN) presented petitions signed 
by a large number of citizens of the State of New York, pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution grant- 
ing the right of suffrage to women, which were referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, 

Mr. LODGE (for Mr. Root) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of New York, praying for the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage 
to women, which were referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mr, PAGE presented a petition signed by Gelson Gardner, 
V. L. Stoddard, and a large number of citizens of the United 
States, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which was 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition signed by Daniel A. Hast- 
ings, Fred Larsen, and John W. Benson, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
praying that certain members of the Organized Militia of the 
State of Washington and certain sailors of the United States 
Navy who participated in the recent so-called riot in the city of 
Seattle be dishonorably discharged from the service, which was 
referred to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Anacortes, Wash., praying that an appropriation 
be made for dredging and improving Edison Slough, Skagit 
County, in the State of Washington, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a paper to accompany the bill (S. 
2784) granting an increase of pension to Sidney Williams, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a paper to accompany the bill (S. 
2810) for the relief of the heirs of Joshua Nicholls, which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented memorials of sundry citi- 
zens of Takoma Park, Må., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH, 


Mr. STONE. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, I report 
back favorably with an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute the bill (S. 2711) to provide for the acquiring of station 
grounds by the Great Northern Railway Co. in the Colville In- 
dian Reservation, in the State of Washington, and I submit a 
report (No. 92) thereon. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the Dill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That there be, and hereby is, nted to the Great Northern Railway 
Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Minnesota, 
subject to and upon compliance by the company with all the provi- 
sions of the act of March 2, 1899. entitled “An act to provide for the 
acquiring of rights of way by railroad eompanies through Indian res- 


tio Indian lands, allotments, and for other p 
and the acts. thereto of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 330) 


and the aets amendator a 
and June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 859), and the regulations issued by the 
tary of the Interior thereunder, additional station grounds adjoin- 

ing the right of way of the said railway company im the Colville In- 
dian Reservation, in the State of W. gton, adjacent to the village 
of Okanogan, in the county of Okanogan, in the said State, and at the 
said railway company’s station known as Chillowist, located in lots 
4 and 6, section township 32 north, range 25 east, Willamette me- 
ridian, in the Colville Indian Reservation, in the State of Washington 
to the extent of not to exceed 200 feet in width by a length of 3,006 
feet for each of said station grounds: Provided, t if any of the 
uired by the railway company under the provisions of 

this act shall have been tentatively selected by Indians as a part of 
their allotments they shall be entitled to receive, upon the approval of 
their allotments, the compensation for to said lands and im- 
rovements thereon paid 


rt 
the United States to cross the same and the works constructed thereon 
with canals or water conduits of any kind, or with roadways, or with 
transmission 1 th 


from th 
mission lines, and other improvements. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third readi read 
the third time, and passed. 757 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2860) providing a temporary method of conducting 
the nomination and election of United States Senators; to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

A bill (S. 2861) authorizing mineral entries on lands of the 
Spokane Indian Reservation, State of Washington, classified 
so : reserved as timberlands; to the Committee on Indian 

rs. 

A bill (S. 2862) for the condemnation of land in the interior 
of sreate No. 159, District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
an 

A bill (S. 2863) providing for the election of a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives from the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 2864) granting an honorable discharge to William 


. Lang; 

A bill (S. 2865) to remove the charge of desertion from th 
record of David Houk; and 12 i 

A bill (S. 2866) to correct the military record of William G. 
Lang (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2867) granting a pension to Martin Malone; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2868) granting an increase of pension to Lucy P. 
Wheeler (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2869) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Arnold (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. à 

ELIZABETH T. BUTLER. 


Mr. KERN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 145), 
which was read and to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate and he is hereby, 
authorized ‘and directed to pay, out of the 88 fund of the Sex 
ate, to Elizabeth T. Butler, widow of Maj. George Butler, late a mem- 
ber of the Capitol police of the United States Senate, a sum equal to 
e ae ag peed * =e rate he was 7 ya law at the time of 

is death, said sum to considered as expenses 
all other allowances. — Sna 


ROCK CREEK BRIDGE, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
resolution that will not result in any debate and for which I 
ask present consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not make any objection to the reso- 
lution, but after this I shall ask for the regular order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

The resolution (S. Res. 144) submitted by Mr. GALLINGER 
was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 
ollows: 

Resolved, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby directed to communicate to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
day all information concerning the construction of a bridge across Rock 
Creek at Q Street NW., for which an appropriation was made in the 
act approved March 2, 1911, which appropriation proved to be inade- 
quate under the plan that was submitted for bids, stating whether or 
not it is desirable to have a new plan made upon which fresh bids shall 
be invited, or whether it is le, without destroying the symmetry 
and beauty of the structure, to modify the existing plan so as to bring 
it within the appropriation. 


THE TARIFF. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas in the chair). 
The Senator from North Carolina demands the regular order 
and it will be proceeded with. F 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire IMr. GAL- 
LINGER], which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 1, strike out “ 25” and in- 
sert 35,“ and in line 2, strike out “3” and insert 6,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


101. Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, lava, and all other 
stone suitable for use as monumental or 1 stone, except marble, 
breccia, and onyx, not specially provided for in this section, hewn, 


- 
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dressed, or polished, or otherwise manufactured, 35 per cent ad valorem ; 
. or not dressed, hewn, or polished, 6 cents per cubic 
oot. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORN- 
Ton] gave notice that Le would address the Senate this morning. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I desire to preface the 
remarks that I am now about to make on the tariff bill by the 
statement that the preparation of those remarks was, so far 
as my part of it was concerned, completed last Monday before 
the session of the Senate of that day. I make this statement 
because those who heard or may have read the address of the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] on that Monday after- 
noon and who now hear or may hereafter read my own ad- 
dress may notice that there is a striking similarity of thought 
and expression in those two addresses on a certain question 
discussed by each of us. 

I wish to preface my remarks by the further statement that 
I request my brother Senators that I be not interrupted dur- 
ing the presentation of my argument for any cause whatever. 
as I should like to have my address appear in connected form. 
In making this statement I am asking no more of others than 
I have always done for others, for during my term of service 
here I haye only twice interrupted Senators in debate, and then 
each time because I knew they would like to be interrupted by 
me, and in each case they have afterwards thanked me for it. 
In my opinion the liberty of interruption in debate in this body 
is very greatly abused. 

Mr. President, it is well known that I notified the Senate 
Democratic caucus that I could not vote for the Underwood 
tariff bill while it contained the free-sugar provision placed in 
it by the House and retained by the Senate Finance Committee 
and approved by the caucus and presented to the Senate as a 
Democratic Party measure. 

It is also known to my brother Democrats that I expressly 
reserved in the caucus the right to offer amendments in the 
Senate, or vote for amendments offered there by others, having 
reference more particularly to agricultural products, while ex- 
pressly stating at the same time that if such amendments were 
voted down I would subordinate my judgment in such matters 
to the party judgment, as nothing but the sugar provision of the 
bill would, in my opinion, justify me in refusing to vote for it 
as a whole, not only on account of party ties, but because I am 
in accord with by far the greater part of its provisions. 

My reasons for refusing to vote for it without amendment of 
the sugar clause were given to my brother Democrats in the 
caucus and fully understood by them, but in Justice to myself 
I wish these reasons to be known to the Senate as a body and 
to the country at large. 

I hold, in the first place, that in my position as a Senator of 
the State of Louisiana my primary allegiance is due to that 
State and that I would not be justified in allowing my action to 
be controlled by the party caucus on any matter that concerned 
the vital interest of Louisiana when such acquiescence would 
have the effect of having me vote adversely to that vital interest. 

These are the views I hold with reference to my duty to my 
State and to my party respectively, and by them I must abide 
as long as I have the honor of holding in this body the commis- 
sion of the State of Louisiana. 

I criticize no Senator for holding a different view as to his 
own duty, or even for thinking that I hold an erroneous view as 
to my own, but if any such there be, I ask them to remember 
that it is to my own State I am responsible and that I, not 
they, must bear the burden of that responsibility and the judg- 
ment that will be meted out to me by the people of Louisiana 
for my official actions here as their representative. 

I hold, in the second place, that the promises I made to my 
people on any given question before they so highly honored me 
by selecting me for this position are binding on me in conscience 
and in honor when that question comes before me here for con- 
sideration. 8 

I hold, in the third place, that when the people of my State 
have signified in an unmistakable manner their wishes on any 
public matter coming up for action before the body to which 
they have accredited me it is my bounden duty to carry out 
their wishes, so far as I can, and that irrespective of my own. 

Having submitted these three propositions embodying my 
views as to the general principles which should govern my 
official action as a Senator of the State of Louisiana, I will now 
attempt to show their application to the special case under con- 
sideration. 

It is hardly necessary to attempt to prove that, under my 
view of my duty to Louisiana, as defined by me under the first 
proposition, I am justified in opposing by all honorable means 
in my power the enactment of this bill, for I think there is no 


contention against the conclusion that the sugar clause of it 
affects the vital interest of my State most unfavorably. 

It has been admitted on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives both by Mr. Harpwick, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Ways and Means that took the first testimony on the subject, 
and by Mr. Unperwoop, the chairman of the full committee 
that took the last, that free sugar would destroy the Louisiana 
sugar industry, though both feel justified in their course on 
sugar because they think the general welfare will be subserved 
by it. 

It was in recognition of this fact that President Wilson re- 
quested and obtained the three years of grace that have been 
accorded us, in order that those in Louisiana who have been and 
are still dependent on the cultivation of cane as their means of 
livelihood might have this time in which to try to make arrange- 
ments for their livelihood in other ways. i 

I appreciate this consideration on the part of the President 
and thank him for it in the name of the people of Louisiana 
principally interested, even while deeply regretting that he con- 
sidered it his duty to insist on ultimate free sugar, that being 
legislation which in their opinion, and in my own, is neither 
sanctioned by the principles of necessity nor the general wel- 
fare nor justice. . 

On the second proposition, the proper regard for pledges made 
to my constituents, I wish to say that just previous to my elec- 
tion by the General Assembly of Louisiana in the beginning of 
December, 1910, that body passed a resolution inviting all 
candidates for the Senatorship to appear before it and give an 
expression of their views on national questions, with special 
reference to the tariff question, and the four candidates for the 
office appeared before the legislature and gave an expression 
of their views, and I now make the following quotation from my 
address, which was published in the Louisiana papers immedi- 
ately afterwards: 

The statement published in a New Orleans paper that on last Thurs- 
day night, at a eonference of my friends, I had recanted my statement 
of Wednesday and said I would yield in my tariff views on sugar, rice, 
and lumber, if necessary, to be in line with the action of a Democratic 
caucus, is false. Those gentlemen from every part of the State who 
attended that large conference know how false is the statement that 
I had recanted. They know that my answer to the question as to 
whether I was a Democrat and would abide by the action of a Demo- 
cratic caucus on these matters was, that while I was a Democrat, 1 
would never abide by the action of any caucus that might force me to 
strike a blow at any of the great industries of my State. This has 
been my unwavering position from the beginning. 

I do not feel that this is or 5 to be made a test of fealty to 
the National Democratic Party. hope and I believe that I will 
never be placed in the position where my duty to my national party 
will come in conflict with my duty to my people. But, if ever the 
time does come, those who have placed their faith in my plighted word 
will find that their faith was not misplaced. 

If my mother is to be stabbed, some other hand than mine must be 
found to wield the knife. 

I will now quote an extract from my speech of acceptance 
after my election, which was also at once published in the 
Louisiana papers: 

But tariff duties must be levied. Agriculture is the great basic 
foundation of the prosperity of Louisiana, and it will continue to be so. 
Because the agriculturists of the United States generally raise more 
than our own people consume we are exporters of such products, and 
thus they do not receive the benefit of a protective tariff, while bearin 
so many of its unjust burdens. So, if a tariff can be levied that wil 
help, or protect, if you 1 . those who follow agriculture as a livell- 
hood, I think it should be done. In Louisiana at least two of our 
great soil productions can be helped or protected by a tariff duty; those 
two are sugar and rice. 

And so I can certainly justify myself in doing what I can in the Con- 

ress of the United States to help these great agricultural products of 
uisiana. This accords with my sense of right to those producers, 
with my sense of duty to my State, and with my individua! sentiments 


as well, for I am descended from a long line of agriculturists, am a son 
of the soil, and racy of it. 


I do not see why party fealty should prevent me from standing by 
these great industries of Louisiana, but, as I have said, if it Seer: 
national fealty must yield to State fealty, as it did in the time of the 
Civil War. 

These were some of the words spoken by me to the members 
of the General Assembly of Louisiana. including three who 
honored me by their votes then who have since been themselves 
honored by being elected to the Congress of the United States. 
and who further honored me by coming from their Chamber 
to-day to listen to these remarks. 

It will be noted that in my preelection address I unequivo- 
cally declared that I would not only stand for a duty on sugar. 
but would not abide by the action of any Democratie caucus 
that sought to restrain me on this question. 

It will be further noted that in my postelection address 1 
reiterated this statement, thus doubly binding myself. 

It seems to me that every member of this body should readily 
recognize the fact that uuder these circumstances I can not vote 
for the passage of the present bill while it carries the free- 
sugar provision without personal dishonor and the attendaut 
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loss of my own self-respect, as well as the respect of the people 
of my State and of my brother Senators, all of whom now 
understand my situation. 

On the third proposition, the voice of the people of Louisiana 
expressing their views on the subject, I will say that in the 
first days of June, 1912, a convention of the Democratic Party 
of the State of Louisiana, composed of delegates from every 
part of the State, met in its capital city of Baton Rouge to 
select delegates to the approaching National Democratic con- 
vention at Baltimore and to adopt a platform setting forth the 
principles of the State Democracy of Louisiana. 

That convention overwhelmingly refused to adopt a minority 
report of the committee on resolutions, signed by one member 
thereof, declaring for a “tariff for revenue only” and over- 
whelmingly adopted the following resolution: 

We are in favor of a revision of the tariff which will meet the 
revenue requirements of the National Treasury and will abate the pro- 
tective system with the least ble abatement of our business fabric. 

We hold that the tarif is a tax paid by the consumer, but in re- 
ducing it to a purely revenue basis we would not sanction the In- 
ustice of crudely remodeling the tariff schedules in such a way as to 
orce any one „ previously dependent on the tariff, to sell in a 
free-trade market and buy in a protected one; nor would we contem- 
blate the turning of the American market over to manipulation of 
‘oreign tariffs and export bounties, where the results would be the 
wiping out of an bape opamp pt by a temporary lowering of 
š p ces and a subsequent g of prices under foreign control for 
‘oreign enrichment. 

We espouse these principles not solely because they would forbid the 
heavy and cruel blow proposed against islana, but because they are 
applicable to any in a. in any State and use they are the 
necessary gy va to all just men striving for a tariff reform which will 
destroy e for the consumer without creating them for the producer. 

It is evident that this platform resolution of the Democratic 
Party of Louisiana is an unmistakable expression of hostility 
to the free-sugar provision of the present tariff bill, the resolu- 
tion specially referring to the free-sugar bill that had passed 
the House and was then pending in the Senate. 

And so I feel that under each and all of the three propositions 
laid down by me in the beginning as a guide for my action in 
this matter, I am forbidden to vote for this tariff measure unless 
amended by striking out the provision remoying all duties from 
sugar at the end of three years. 

Aside from these special reasons which would prevent me as 
a representative of the State of Louisiana from favoring this 
new-fangled Democratic doctrine of free sugar, I can say with 
perfect sincerity that I would feel most hostile to the abolition 
of the sugar duty, not only because of my well-known and often- 
expressed views in favor of legislation that would advance the 
agricultural interests of any part of my country, but because 
of the tariff policy of the Democratic Party, with which I have 
been identified since I was old enough to cast my first vote. 

Tro me it seems almost incredible that the great political party 
which has always stood so steadfastly for the doctrine of a 
revenue tariff should now appear willing to abandon its settled 
and unassailable doctrine on the question of a duty on sugar. 

The saying that sugar is an ideal article for a revenue tax is 
trite and has never been disputed, and no Democrat, not even 
a free-sugar Democrat, can be found hardy enough to deny it, 
even at this time. 

This is due to the admitted facts of the case, viz, the univer- 
sal consumption of the article, the consequent fairness of the 
distribution of the tax among all classes of the people, the ease 
and certainty of its collection by the Government, and the fact 
that three-fourths of the duty goes into the Government Treas- 
ury for the benefit of all the people, while only one-fourth inures 
to the protection of the sugar producer. 

For these reasons sugar has always been held in the past by 
the Democratic Party to be a subject most eminently fitted for 
the imposition of a revenue tax, and it is just as much fitted 
for it in the present and for the future as it has béen in the past. 

I have briefly condensed above the reasons why the Demo- 
cratic Party has in the past so steadfastly upheld the justice of a 
tax on sugar, but they are given far better in the language of 
the minority members of the Finance Committee in their report 
submitted to the Senate on July 27, 1912, on the Underwood 
free-sugar bill, which had passed the House, the said minority 
report advocating a reduction of 33% per cent from the existing 
rate in the Payne-Aldrich bill and abolishing the refiners’ differ- 
ential and Dutch standard, while the Republican majority report 
advocated the retention of the present duty, and also abolished 
the refiners’ differential and Dutch standard, which operates 
solely in the interest of the cane-sugar refiners, giving neither 
protection to the producers nor revenue to the Government. 

I quote herewith such part of the minority report as is 
applicable to the point: 

The tariff! on mgar is 1 a revenue tariff. Very much the 
major part of the levied opon the consumer of and sweets 


sugars 
goes actually into the United States Treasury for the use and behoof 
and benefit of the American people. A minor part of the tax goes into 


the ets of the ucers. U. if 
Tanken tariff bill the duties a 77... oat E 


hibitive, or highly e the 


nd favored class, and very scantily 


. In the next ce, the 
majority of the tarif schedul 
meee ype e it ules which have been House 


about one-third. 


gradually” toward Gad dealers rate 8 fe — 4 pir 
reason = r should bave been excepted from the general policy 
— . 8 and believed us to o right, 
we are imitating the tan ee} and Time Justified 8 p 

This report was signed by such stalwart tariff-for-revenue 
Democrats as Joseph W. Bailey, F. M. Suamons, W. J. STONE, 
JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, JOHN W. KERN, and CHARLES F. JOHN- 
SoN, all of whom, with the exception of the first named, are still 
members of the Senate. 

In this report they enunciated the soundest Democratic doc- 
trine and imitated, as they correctly said, “the time-honored 
and time-justified precedents” of the Democratic Party. 

No Democrat in this body dreamed of denying the absolute 
correctness of this statement considered as an exposition of 
Democratic doctrine. 

It was true then, and it is as true now as it was then. 

If it is not correct Democratic doctrine, I wish some Demo- 
cratic Senator to rise in his seat after I have concluded, or as 
later thereafter as he sees fit, and show wherein it is incorrect. 

These words were quoted by my colleague from Louisiana in 
his great and unanswerable argument on this question addressed 
to the Senate on June 2 last, but I choose to repeat them in 
this address, for they can not be repeated too often in these 
times of dangerous Democratic departure from Democratic doc- 
trine, and they should be burned into the brains and hearts and 
consciences of Democratic Senators. 

Small wonder is it that in the debate on the sugar bill on 
that same 27th of July, 1912, the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wrams], than whom no member of this body is 
better posted on the history of the Democratic Party, including 
necessarily its tariff policy, should have said: 
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placed on free list, not even a Democratic 
Senate and a Democratic House and a tic ident come into 
power. 


His thorough knowledge of Democratic principles in regard to 


‘the tariff fully justified the Senator from Mississippi in making 


this statement, but we now see verified the truth of the saying: 
“Tt is the unexpected that happens.” 

I am not false to the principles of the Democratic Party in 
refusing to follow it along the strange and devious pathway it is 
now pursuing with regard to the tariff on sugar. 

I am true to those principles, and it is the Democratic Party 
itself that is seeking to depart from them. 

I am no traitor to the Democratic Party because loyalty to my 
State forbids me to vote for this bill in its present form. 

Not since the time I cast my first vote in 1868 for the National 
Democratic Party have I ever faltered in my allegiance to its 
nominees. 

More than once in the dark days of Louisiana politics, days 
that have happily passed forever, I have taken my life in my 
hands at the polls in the effort to aid their election, and twice 
during that stormy time I was arrested by United States mar- 
shals and carried to the city of New Orleans, 250 miles from my 
home, charged with alleged violations of the Civil Rights Bill, 
though my experience in these matters was the experience of 
hundreds of other Democrats in my State and probably in her 
sister Southern States. 

Not in all that time have I failed to vote in any election, and 
never have I scratched a Democratic ticket—national, congres- 
sional, State, district, parochial, or municipal. 

There have been times when my judgment was strongly 
opposed to certain policies of the National Democratic Party, 
notably in 1896 on the free-silyer question. 

But while to the knowledge of all in my community I was a 
Gold Democrat, it never entered into my mind to think of leav- 
ing the regular Democratic Party to train with those Democrats 
who followed another standard, although its followers embraced 
many of the ablest and best men of my State. 

On the contrary, I presided over the parish ratification meet- 
ing held in my city and told them there was only one National 
Democratic Party in the country and its nominees were Bryan 
and Sewall and not Palmer and Buckner. ` 

And I did my best to steady my people against the tide of 
opposition that was running high among the business interests 
of my State, and when the election came, against the remon- 
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strance of my family and friends, I rose from a bed of severe 
illness of many days’ duration and was driven to the polls in 
order to deposit my ballot, accompanied by my family physician, 
with his hand on my pulse and assisting my tottering steps, 
in the discharge of what I considered a political duty, and hop- 
ing to set a good example to others. 

And since I have been a Member of this body I have attended 
every Demoeratic caucus held and have never failed to vote in 
every respect in aceordance with the expressed wish of those 
caucuses, except in the solitary instance of the sugar tariff bill 
of last year, when I refused to vote for a reduction of 33% per 
cent, under which the sugar industry of my State could not 
survive. 

I have the right to say that in so far as concerns the perform- 
ance of duty to my party at all times in the past my conscience 
is void of offense. 

And the people of Louisiana have at all times retained their 
allegiance to the National Democratic Party in spite of the fact 
that the economic policies of that party were not as favorable to 
the development of their great material resources and industries 
as were the economic policies of the Republican Party. 

Yet I have no hesitation in saying that the National Demo- 
cratic Party owes more to the State of Louisiana than the State 
of Louisiana owes to the National Democratic Party. 

Louisiana received no aid from the National Democratic Party 
when she overthrew carpetbag and negro rule and established 
the right of the intelligence and virtue of the State to control it 
instead of its ignorance and corruption. 

Through the courage and determination of her white people 
she established white supremacy ir the face of national Repub- 
lican domination and with Federal bayonets at the polls, sta- 
tioned there in the attempt to coerce her people, and she 
maintained it under successive national Republican adminis- 
trutions, and she will maintain it forever, no matter what party 
may be in power at Washington. 

Happily for Louisiana and for the country at large, the time 
has long passed when the Republican Party had either the 
ability or the inclination to coerce the States of the South, and 
the time will never come again in the history of this country. 

The great majority of the present generation in Lonisiana 
have grown up since the dark days of reconstruction and know 
nothing of it save by tradition. 

And the only difference they have seen in the State, arising 
from changes of national administrations, is the difference of a 
few Federal officeholders. 

They have seen the hand of the General Government under 
Republican administrations always stretched out to afford them 
relief in their times of distress due to pestilence and floods, 
and they know that the National Democratic Party, if it had 
been in power, could have done no more for them in this 
regard. 

They know nothing of what their fathers endured in the 10 
years that followed the Civil War, and their thoughts are of 
the present material conditions of their State and not of the 
animosities of the past. 

But we, the fathers, remember, and we have constantly 
striven te steady the impulses of the sons in favor of the 
National Democratie Party and keep them true to the faith. 

And now they are to be slain by the party in which they have 
placed their trust and for which the people of Louisiana have 
given of their time, labor, money, snd even their blood in the 
earlier days, and of their time, labor. and money in the later 
days to establish in power; and when the fair form of Louisiana 
has been pierced by this poisoned shaft. like the stricken eagle 
of which the poet tells, she can view in her body, while writhing 
in agony, the fatal arrow tipped with a feather from her own 
wing. 

It is hard; very, very hard. 

But the Democratic House has decreed free sugar and the 
Democratie Finance Committee and Democratic Senate caucus 
have ratified the action of the House, and the blow will prob- 
ably fall on Louisiana, unless the consciences of some Senators 
are quickened sufficiently to make them stay their hand before 
the final act of the tragedy is concluded. 

Some alleviation of the blow is given in consequence of the 
three years of grace granted at the instance of President Wil- 
son, and in allowing the present duty to remain until March, 
1914, a concession urgently requesteu by both the eastern cane- 
sugar refiners and the Louisiana cane-sugar and western beet- 
sugar producers; and for this much we are thankful. 

In this connection I wish in behalf of the people of Louisiana 
to thank the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS} 
for having vainly tried in both the majority subcommittee and 
full committee to keep a duty on sugar, and while we regret 
that he would not vote for the retention of the duty in the Demo- 
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cratic Senate eaucus, we appreciate his having done as much 
for us as he did, he being the only Senator, so far as I am 
advised. who so voted in either the sub or full committee. 

And I wish to give in the name of the State of Louisiana 
special thanks to my honored and respected friend, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Truman], who was the 
only southern Senator, and, indeed, the only Senator from any 
State not interested in the sugar industry, who voted to the last 
in the eaucus against free sugar and only yielded to its dictate 
when further resistance to its evident will was unavailing, he 
being moved in his action not only by sympathy for his fellow 
Democrats of Louisiana, but by his knowledge that this step 
was not only a departure from the true principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party but was in his judgment a grave economic error 
as well. 

I wish to assure him now that while he has long commanded 
in the past the respect of my people on account of the great 
force as well as the sterling integrity of his character, in the 
future that respect will be combined with gratitude and affec- 
tion, 

No attempt has been made and none probably will be made on 
this floor to show that this act of the Democratic Party is not 
a most radical departure from its “time-honored and time- 
justified precedents.” i 

The reports of both the Honse and Senate majority commit- 
tees on the reasons for this change are singularly meager, the 
first body contenting itself with saying: 

The action of the committee with rd to sugar shows an appre- 
ciation of the commercial conditions Involved and the committee's 
desire to respond to the public demands for free sugar, 
while the latter gave no reasons at all. 

Considering that they were all Democrats it is not surprising 
that they preferred to give as little discussion as possible to 
the subject. 

An effort has been made, however, on this floor, to prove that 
the Baltimore platform of the Democratic Party ealls for free 
sugar, and to justify this legislation on that ground. This is a 
very far-fetched conclusion, but some justification must be 
sought for this sudden departure from “the time-honored and 
time-justified precedents” of the Democratic Party, and this is 
a case of “any port in a storm.” 

T not only deny that the Democfatic platform calls, even by 
inference, for free sugar, but claim that, on the contrary, its. 
spirit, if not its letter, clearly forbids such legislation, though I 
admit that under its letter, though not its spirit, a material 
reduction of the duty on sugar is justifiable. 

The statement therein that “material reductions be speedily 
made upon the necessaries of life” would in its letter apply to 
the duty on sugar, assuming it to be a necessary of life and 
admitting it to be such for the purpose of argument; but we 
must consider that the spirit of these words was intended to 
apply to such necessaries of life as have greatly advanced in 
price during the last 10 years, and therefore are conducive to 
the present high cost of living; but this can not apply to sugar. 
because it is the one necessary of life that has steadily lowered 
in price during that time while all others have increased. 

But at the utmost it could not be claimed that this clause 
provided fer more than a material reduction in the duty on 
sugar. 

The positive inhibition against free sugar fs found in the 
clause: 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation íis intimately con- 
nected with the business of the country, and we favor the ultimate 
attninment of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not 
injure or destroy legitimate industry. 

If the Louisiana cane and Western beet-sugar industry of 
this country that has been built up under “our system of tariff 
taxation,” and which represents over $100,000,000 of capital 
invested in factories alone, to say nothing of land, teams, and 
implements. and which in cultivation and harvesting alone gives 
employment to more than 200,000 laborers, and directly or 
indirectly contributes to the support of 2,000,000 people of the 
United States, is not a legitimate industry, I should like to know 
what is. 

My colleague, in his address already referred to. has pointed 
out the immense importance of the industry in those depend- 
encies of the United States—Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines, the representatives of the first two named insisting that 
their prosperity is entirely dependent on the production of sugar 
and that the abolition of the duty thereon would bankrupt them 
throngh the consequent destruction of the industry, while the 
representatives of the last named insist that they enn not con- 
tinue the industry, which is a large and growing one with 
them, without the aid of a duty; and I shall not dwell further 
on that phase of the question. 
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I repeat that the Democratic platform never demanded ex- 
pressly or inferentially the total abolition of the duty on sugar. 
The platform committee of the Baltimore convention was 
composed of a representative from each State, and that com- 


mittee appointed from its ranks a subcommittee of 11 to draft. 


the platform for submission to the full committee, which in 
turn submitted it to the convention for ratification. i 

That subcommittee consisted, among others, of Senators KERN, 
O'Gorman, WALSH, MARTIN of Virginia, POMERENE, and CLARKE 
of Arkansas, all of whom are still Members of this body. 

It is fairly safe to assume that these gentlemen knew what 
they meant by the language they used and certainly safe to 
assume that they understood what they meant better than do 
those who were not members of the committee and had nothing 
to do with framing the resolutions. 

If any of these Senators considered at the time they framed 
this platform that it demanded the total abolition of the duty 
on sugar, I would like to have them say so at the conclusion of 
my remarks or at any time thereafter that may suit their 
convenience. 

I appprehend that none of them will so state, believing that 
the most liberal construction of the language by any of them 
would be that it left the matter open for the future considera- 
tion of the Democratic Party. 

We know from what has previously been said on this floor 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps], who acted as 
a member of the full committee, considered that the language 
committed the party against free sugar, and he preached that 
interpretation of it throughout the campaign. 

We know that the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats], who 
was a member of the subcommittee, held and proclaimed the 
same view in his campaign, and, as was very properly stated 
on this floor by the Senator from Mississsippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] on 
the 15th of May last: There sits before me the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH], who made several campaigns in the 
West in the bravest possible manner for the Democratic Party, 
and he was faced by his opponent in one of those campaigns, 
who said: ‘If the Democrats came into power they would put 
sugar upon the free list.’ The Senator denied it, and he had 
eyery right to deny it.” 

Through the address of my colleague on May 15 last, pre- 
viously referred to, we have the statement of Congressman 
Broussard of Louisiana, who will succeed me in this body in 
1915, and who was himself a member of that subcommittee of 
11 selected to draft the platform. 

Mr. Broussard, who was particularly interested in the forma- 
tion of a platform that would not indicate a spirit of hostility 
to the great sugar industry of his State, and who I feel morally 
sure was placed on that subcommittee because of the fact that 
he represented the greatest sugar-producing district of Louis- 
iana (though I have no warrant from him to make this state- 
ment), and who had exceptional opportunities for knowing the 
mind of the committee on that question, not only most emphatic- 
ally denied in that statement that the language of the platform 
was intended to convey the idea that the Democratie Party 
advocated free sugar, but asserts positively that, on the con- 
trary, the committee refused to consider the telegrams with 
which it was being bombarded at the time by Frank C. Lowry, 
agent and representative of the Federal Sugar Refining Co., 
asking the committee to include in the platform a plank for 
free sugar. 

Mr. Brovssarp says further that the ardent plea of the Sen- 
~ ator from Kentucky [Mr. James] for free sugar made before 
the drafting of the platform met with no response from either 
the subcommittee that drafted the latform or from the full 
committee. 

It is absolutely certain that Mr. Brovssarp was convinced of 
the truth of this statement. 

He was a Wilson delegate at the Baltimore convention, and 
was very largely instrumental in influencing the Democratic 
Party of Louisiana to select a number of Wilson delegates. 

He returned to Louisiana and assured the people of that State 
that in the event of the election of Goy. Wilson through the 
success of the Democratic Party the great sugar industry of 
Louisiana would neither be destroyed nor materially injured, 
and dwelt on the platform declaration of the Baltimore con- 
vention as an evidence of the correctness of his statement. 

Col. Robert Ewing, national committeeman from Louis- 
jana, like Mr. Broussarp, a strong Wilson man, and, like him, 
powerfully instrumental in securing the selection of Wilson 
delegates and who went to the convention as a Wilson dele- 
gate himself, and who had great opportunities of knowing what 
might be called “the secret history” of the Baltimore con- 
vention, was also fully satisfied that under the platform of the 
party the sugar industry of his State would be safe and he, 
too, preached that doctrine to her people, never believing that 


anything more than a reduction of the present duty would be 
possible under a Democratic administration. 

Some of the largest sugar planters of Louisiana went to the 
Baltimore convention as Wilson delegates and they returned 
home entirely satisfied that their industry was safe. . 

The press of Louisiana, that discussed the situation, fully 
agreed with this view and throughout the length and breadth of 
the State not a single newspaper expressed a contrary view. 

The people of Louisiana relied on the representations of their 
delegates to the Baltimore convention and on the statements of 
the press and on the assurance given them by the language of 
the platform. 

The speech of acceptance of the Democratic nominee further 
fortified their minds on this question and no public word that 
fell from his lips during the campaign was calculated to re- 
move the impression they had received. 

In this connection I wish to say that I feel morally sure the 
presidential nominee of the Democratic Party did not expect at 
the time of his nomination or during his campaign to become an 
advocate of free sugar. I feel morally sure that his determi- 
nation on this point was reached at some period after his 
election. 

I haye no warrant from him or anyone speaking for him 
for this conclusion of mine, but I must believe it to be a correct 
conclusion unless he states it is an erroneous one. 

I know of no clearer exposition of this question, considered 
with reference to the meaning of the Democratic platform in 
relation to sugar and the position of the people of Louisiana on 
the sugar question than that given by Col. Robert Ewing. na- 
tional committeeman from Louisiana, heretofore alluded to, in 
an editorial written by him in one of his newspapers, the New 
Orleans Daily States, on 24th March last and which is repro- 
duced in fts entirety below: 


SUGAR AND THE PARTY PLATFORM. 


Our excellent contemporary, the Mobile Register, ridicules the 
Picayune’s suggestion that a *“free-sugar” bill in the House involves 
any conspiracy against the sugar industry. 

It is well to remember,” says the Register, “that the party plat- 
form was written plainly and put before the ple, and the people 
knew what they were doing when they elected the party to full control 
of the Government.” 

That is quite true, but our Mobile contemporary will find nothing In 
the platform or the speeches of the Democratic nominee that either 
imposes on the party an obligation to put sugar on the free list or 
would justify it in action certain to be destructive to the industry. 

The inner history of the Baltimore convention has never been writ- 
ten; but the official records show that, although Senator JAMES, the 
permanent chairman, declared for free sugar, the convention in its 
platform eliminated sugar paname and put therein no language which 
even by implication could construed into a pledge or promise to 
strike it from the dutlable list. . 

What the convention said in substance at Denver was that all In- 
dustries should stand on the same relative level and that no reduction 
should be made that would paralyze or destroy any industry, At Balti- 
more it reaffirmed.that doctrine. 

President Wilson in his speeches followed literally the language and 
the spirit of the platform. He declared unequivocally for a revision 
downward of the tariff duties. But nowhere did he asscrt a duty ought 
3 or so radically cut as to carry with it extinction of any 

ustrx. 

Louisiana is making no demand for a violation of the party pledges. 
It is not seeking to stand in the way of a vindication of party pledges. 
It could not afford to do so without inviting inevitable disaster. It 
is only asking that its Industry shall not be singled out, discriminated 
against and destroyed, when that industry produces an article which 
the Democratic Party from its birth has considered an ideal article on 
which to levy tribute to meet the expenses of the Government, and when 
in the latest expression of the party and its candidate we find the solemn 
pledge that revision shall be gradual and fair, so as not to bring about 
commercial, industrial, or financial cataclysms. 

Louisiana opposition to free sugar involves no sacrifice or surrender 
of Democratic principle. It is in perfect harmony with party tradition 
and contemporaneous party expression. 

Louisiana does not expect to see sugar picked out for special favor b; 
the retention of the duty now imposed on the foreign product. t 
expects to see sugar cut. But it is 8 for fair play, for equal 
treatment with the industries of other States, for a lowering of the rate 
that will still leave the planter a margin of profit, at least until there 
is opportunity for a readjustment of agricultural conditions. 

Our Mobile contemporary is not within the record when it suggests, 
Iinferentially, that free sugar is a party pledge. e “party platform 
was written plainly.” Louisiana is perfectly willing to abide the result 
if the platform is carried out in its letter and spirit. 


I quote an extract from another editorial in the same paper 
headed “Louisiana and the Tariff” appearing in its issue of 
June 2, 1913: 


LOUISIANA AND THE TARIFF. 


What Lonisiana Democrats ask, therefore, is not a concession of pro- 

tection for the sugar industry, but a mere abiding by the pledges of the 
arty in the last campaign and the carrying out of a time-honored 

Democratic policy of preserving sugar as a revenue producer. 

The language of National Committeeman Robert Ewing cor- 
rectly represents the attitude of the people of Louisiana on the 
question of a tariff on sugar. 

They understood the possibility or even probability of a re- 
duction of the duty and they were prepared to accept it, assum- 
ing it to be a reasonable reduction that would permit the indus- 
try to survive. 
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They did not expect it to be specially favered over other indus- 
tries, but they certainly did not expect it to be specially singled 
out for destruction by the Demecratic Party as is now sought to 
be done. f 

They would submit to the present reduction, and strive 
brayely*and intelligently to make a living under it, if only the 
duty would be permitted to continue. Y 

And the deductions and conclusions of Col. Ewing as to the 
meaning of the tariff plank af dhe Democratic platform are such 
as would be most naturally drawn by any unbiased person of 
ordinary intelligence who had no personal or political interest in 
seeking to twist the meaning to coincide with his own wishes. 

My people hold, and their Senators hold with them, that the 
destruction of their industry throngh a removal .of the duty is 
not only a cruel injustice to them but a violation both of the 
party platform and of the settled tariff policy of the party, and 
many thousands of voters in the country will claim and believe 
that their votes for the Democratic Party were obtained under 
false pretenses. 

The circumstances attending this complete reversal of the 
policy of the Democratic Party on the question of a tariff on 
sugar make it all the harder for those who must suffer on 
account of that reversal, for it is well known to all who have 
posted themselves on the subject, though all of them may not 
be willing to admit it, that the agitation for free sugar which 
has culminated in the present action of the Democratic Party 
was begun and carried forward to successful completion by the 
group of eastern .cane-sugar refiners that I call the American 
Sugar Trust, composed ef the American Sugar Refining Co., 
the Federal Sugar Refining Co., the Arbuckle people, and two 
or three other corporations, none of whom cultivate either sngar 
cane or sugar beets in this country. 

I know that the name of Sugar Trust“ was appplied orig- 
inally to the American Sugar Refining Co., the most powerful 
of these concerns, and that some of the others, and also some 
Democrats, would be unwilling to admit that the others are a 
part of the “ trust,” but I claim that for all practical purposes 
they have been in a combination for years. 

It is also well known to all who have read the testimony 
before the various committees, though all of them may not be 
willing to admit it, that these cane-sugar refiners are united in 
their demand for either free sugar or a Jarge reduction in the 
present duty. The American Sugar Refining Co., on account of 
its large sugar holdings in Cuba, does not wish perhaps for 
absolute free sugar because it would then cease. to receive the 
benefit ef the 20 per cent Cuban preferential it now enjoys, and 
would be content with a heavy cut, but even that company 
would prefer free sugar to a retention of the present rate. 

It is also,well knewn to all who have read ‘the testimony, 
though all of them may not be willing te admit it, that the 
reason why this greup of refiners desires either free sugar or a 
great reduction in the rate of duty is because of the tremendous 
and ever-increasing development of the beet-sugar industry of 
the Western States, that has been competing with them in the 
sale of sugar and Yorced their prices down. 

They were forced to admit this on the witness stand, and -yet 
some Democrats seem willing to believe that these people were 
actuated by the desire to reduce the price of sugar to the con- 
suming public. : 

Four years ago, when this agitation for free sugar was begun 
by these refiners, there was no complaint by the American con- 
sumers on account of the price of sugar. They knew the price 
was low, knew that the price had fallen while the price of ofher 
necessaries of life had steadily risen, and they were not com- 
plaining at paying 5 cents per pound for the finest white 
refined sugar. 

The refiners did not care about the Louisiana product, for 
they used that themselves, it being principally what is techni- 
cally called “raw sugar.” 

But the beet-sugar industry of the West turned ont ready for 
consumption the same grade of refined sugar as they did, and 
was constantly increasing its output until it was encroaching on 
what these eastern refiners were pleased to designate in their 
testimony as “our territory,” meaning the territory east of the 
Mississippi River. 

It became necessary to check this strong competition, which, 
as they admit, was reducing their profits teo greatly. 

And so this agitation was started, being conducted by the 
Federal Sugar Refining Oo., of which Mr. G. A. Spreckels was 
the head, under the supervision of its sales agent, Mr. Lowry, 
fraudulently pretending to be the Committee of Wholesale 
Grocers” of the United States, which fraud was finally exposed 
through the testimony given before the Hardwick committee. 

And by representations to the people that they would get 
sugar from 1} to 2 cents per pound cheaper under free sugar 


they succeeded in working up the sentiment in its favor that the 
Democratic Party thinks it would be good political policy at the 
present time to defer to, even at the cost of the subversion of 
‘party principle. 

The testimony on these points has been detailed by my col- 
Jeague and by other Senators who have preceded me in debate, 


and I will not repeat it here. - 


And what will be fhe result of this action of the Democratic 
Party, so ardently desired by this Cane Sugar Trust? Certainty 
the admitted destruction of the Louisiana industry and also of 
the western industry if its representatives are to be believed: 
but if not entirely destroyed, at least partially so, and its 
further development permanently checked, so that it will no 
longer be a successful competitor of fhis Eastern Cane Sugar 
Trust that I have alluded to, forcing it to lower its prices to the 
American consumers. 

And then what will result? By every law of business that 
governs in such cases and by the experience of the past this 
Cane Sugar Trust will raise its prices when the competition 
against it is removed. 

It will no longer fear that the advent of the beet- sugar crop 
on the scene of action in a time of scarcity will cause it to 
lower its prices from 14 to 2 cents per pound, as it did in 1911. 
It will be in supreme control of the market, its only competitor 
having been killed by the action of the Democratic Party, and 
the consuming public will be at its mercy. 

But it seems to be the policy of the Democratic Party at this 
time to pay far more regard to the interests of the eastern cane- 
sugar refiners than to the interests of the American cane and 
beet sugar producers, and to defer entirely to the opinion of the 
refiners as to the effect of free sugar that they were demand - 
ing, ignoring entirely the opinion of the producers. 

Thus in the report of the majority on the House free-sugar 
bill of last year the opinion of Mr. Claus Spreckels alone as to 
the desirability of free sugar is quoted, he arguing for it, of 
course. 

Likewise, in the same report he is quoted to prove that the 
price to the American consumer would be reduced by the full 
amount of the duty. 

The report is very unfair in attempting to prove the same 
thing by Mr. Willett. the sugar expert, by quoting a frag- 
mentary statement of his testimony. 

Mr. Willett can only be fairly Judged by his last expression 
on the subject, which was that the abolition of the duty might 
reduce the price here at times, and at other times it would not, 
but that if the domestic production was destroyed the American 
price would necessarily be set by the world price, which was 
often higher that here; and that the only certain way to make 
a permanent reduction of price here was to increase the domes- 
tie production, the increase of the domestic production being 
more to the interest of the American consumer than the aboli- 
tion of the duty. A 

This statement was fully set forth by the Senator from Utah 
IMr. SaroorT] in his recent address to the Senate, and I will not 
quote it here. 

The report says “the industrial position of refining requires 
primary consideration.” 

Certainly, in so far as the position of the eastern cane-sugar 
refiners is concerned, they received “primary consideration” 
in the last sugar-tariff bill and in the present one. They have 
been giren all they asked, and they could not well expect more. 

This is fhe same Mr. Claus Spreckels who contributed $5,000 
to the Democratic campaign fund last year, just 50 times what 
I felt able to contribute, and then compelled to give it in two 
monthly installments; but he had a great special interest to be 
subserved by the success of the Democratic Party, while I had 
only the general interest of a citizen. 

Moreover, he naturally felt sore against the Republican Party, 
it being through that party he had been sued to return to the 
Government $119,000 of the sum it claimed his company had 
defrauded it out of through false sugar weights, ns has been 
shown by my colleague, and besides he knew he could not expect 
free sugar from the Republican Party. How much more was 
= by the Sugar Trust under various names I do not 

W. 

It can safely be assumed ihat these eastern refiners will con- 
tribute heavily to the next national Democratic campaign fund, 
for if gratitude does not campel them to do so, self-interest cer- 
tainly will. 

The chairman of the House Ways and Means Commiitee very 
plainly showed that his sympathies were with the eastern re- 
finers and against the great and growing beet-sugar interests of 
this country by his remarks in the House last May when he said 
the beet-sugar people were after taxing the American people in 
order to finally bring their sugar to the Atlantic seaboard and 
drive out all competition. 
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But suppose they did drive the eastern sugar trust out of 
business, which is the very danger the refiners fear from the 
expanding beet-sugar industry? 

They can only do it by underselling them; that is, by giving 
the consumers cheaper sugar than the trust could give them, 
and I thought cheaper sugar was the party slogan. 

The sugar-beet people, operating 500 or 1,000 factories by 
that time in at least 20 States, could not form a trust as these 
half dozen cane-sugar refiners have done and can always do. 

But if it was possible for the beet-sugar people operating 
over so great an area to form a trust and put up the price of 
sugar they could at any time be curbed by abolishing the duty; 
but if the domestic industry is destroyed it can not be renewed 
readily and the eastern refiners could not be restrained in their 
extortion because sugar would be free already. 

And if any interest is to be destroyed, which is best to de- 
stroy—the business of the eastern refiners, who, as my colleague 
told you, produce nothing and employ only 10,000 men, or the great 
sugar-beet industry, producing all its product in field and factory 
and giving employment to hundreds of thousands of people in 
farm and factory work? 

Think of the possible result to this country if this great 
necessary of life, the production of which all other countries 
so sedulously foster, should be no longer produced here and we 
should have a war with a strong foreign power! All our sugar 
would have to be brought from over seas and a stronger naval 
power than ourselves could prevent its transportation. Owing, 
I am very sorry to say, to the action of the Democratic Party 
during the last two years, we are falling so far behind in naval 
preparation that at the present rate we will become a fifth- 
rate power in four years, inferior even to Japan. Is not this 
food for thought? 

Mr. Willett is undoubtedly right in claiming that the ip- 
crease of production will bring about the decrease of price to 
the American consumer; and I deny the assertion that the 
people of Louisiana are enriching themselves at the expense of 
the remainder of the people. 

I claim that on the contrary they are assisting in keeping 
down the price of sugar in this country through their produc- 
tion of it, a production which would greatly expand in Louisiana 
if there was some stability in the sugar-tariff question. 

Can it be supposed that the price of an article in a country 
will decrease on account of the decrease of its production in 
that country? 

Yet that is the theory on which the free-sugar advocates in 
the Democratic Party seem to be working. 

I am not fighting free sugar solely because it is a Louisiana 
pome and because the destruction of the industry there will 

ict incalculable damage on my State—damage from which it 
will take her long years to recover and from which she will not 
recover in my lifetime. 

I am not a sectionalist. I wish for the prosperity of all parts 
of my country, and I am unwilling to see any part of it suffer. 

I stood on this floor in 1911 fighting against the Canadian 
reciprocity treaty because it was unjust to the farming interests 
of some parts of the country, though not injuring any agricul- 
tural product of Louisiana, and said that I stood for the agri- 
cultural interests of every section of this country—North, South, 
East, and West—and that the interests of the wheat and oat and 
barley growers of the Northwestern border States and of the 
Middle West, and of the dairy producers of New York and Ver- 
mont would receive from me the same consideration that I 
would extend to the agricultural interests of Louisiana or any 
Southern State. J 

And eyen if Louisiana should be injured, I would wish other 
States to be uninjured. 

After seeking unavailingly in the Senate Democratic caucus 
to have the free-sugar provision of the bill stricken out, so that 
the duty could permanently remain at 1 cent per pound, I voted 
for the resolution of another Senator fixing the permanent duty 
at one-half cent per pound after May, 1916, saying to the caucus 
that I knew the Louisiana industry could not live under that 
rate of duty, but even if the cane-sugar industry had to die I 
wished the beet-sugar industry to live if possible, not only be- 
cause it was a great agricultural interest of the West, but be- 
cause in its survival lay the only hope of salvation of the Ameri- 
can public from the domination of the American Sugar Trust, 
composed of the group of eastern cane-sugar refiners. 

No; I wish to contribute as well as I can to the prosperity of 
the agricultural interests of every part of my country as well 
as that of my own State, and where they can be helped by the 
imposition of a duty on foreign products that compete with their 
own I am always ready to give it to them. 

And therefore I am glad that the citrus-fruit growers of 
Florida have been given protection by this bill, even though the 


Senators from that State are willing to see the Louisiana sugar 
industry destroyed. f 

And I do not stop at agricultural interests, although they ap- 
peal to me more closely than do manufacturing interests, for, as 
I said in that same Canadian reciprocity speech that I have pre- 
viously alluded to, I did not wish to see destroyed a single indus- 
try of my country that was assisting in her development and 
giving employment to her citizens, and therefore I am glad that 
the cotton manufacturers of Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia also have been given protection by this 
bill, even though the Senators from those States are willing to 
see the Louisiana sugar industry destroyed. 

And as no warrant has been given by the platform of the 
Democratic Party to pass a free-sugar bill, so has no warrant 
been given it to do so by the vote of the American people at the 
last national election, nor for that matter was any indorsement 
given by that vote to the Democratic theory of a tariff for 
revenue only. 

The Democrats did not win on the tariff issue, though in cer- 
tain localities that issue contributed to their success. 

I hear Senators occasionally say on this floor that the verdict 
of the people last year was against protection and the doctrine 
has been repudiated by the country. In the face of the yote 
I maryel how such statements can be made. 

The returns show that the combined Republican and Progres- 
sive vote outnumbered the Democratic vote by more than 
1,250,000, and we know that not less than three-quarters of a 
million regular Republicans voted the Democratie ticket just 
in order to defeat Col. Roosevelt in States where it was not 
possible for the Republicans to win, and the Democratic presi- 
dential ticket received a majority vote over all other candidates 
in only 11 out of the 48 States of the Union, all of them being 
Southern States. 

President Wilson could most correctly say at Newark, N. J., 
on May 1: 

I want everybody to realize that I have not been taken in by the 
results of the last national election. The country did not go Demo- 
cratic in November. It was 1 for it to go, Republican, because 
it could not tell what kind of Republican to go. 

And likewise Speaker CHAMP CLARK spoke correctly when, in 
a speech delivered in Washington on June 2, he said, speaking 
of the Democratic Party: 

We are in power by a 2,000,000 minority. 


I have heard remarks on this floor to the effect that the 
Democrats in their tariff policy are embodying the views of 
the Progressive Party also, and quoting its platform declaration 
of condemnation of the Payne-Aldrich bill; but they seem not to 
be familiar with or ignore that part of the Progressive platform 
which unequivocally indorses the principle of a tariff for pro- 
tection in these words: 

We believe in a protective tariff which shall equalize conditions of 
competition between the United States and foreign countries both for 
the farmer and the manufacturer and which shall maintain for labor an 
adequate standard of living, 
and also unequivocally denounced the tariff policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party in these words: 


The Democratic Party is committed to the destruction of the pro- 
tective system through a tariff for revenue only, a policy which would 
inevitably produce widespread industrial and commercial disaster. \ 


It was not the belief of the American people in the tariff 
policy of the Democratic Party that elected its candidate, but 
the split in the Republican Party that gave him a plurality 
election. 

Whether the Democratic Party will succeed next time de- 
pends on two facts—the practical working of the new tariff 
law and the ability of the Republicans to get together again. 

If the new law works well, the Democrats may succeed even 
if the Republican breach is healed. If it is not healed, the 
Democrats will certainly win; but if it is healed and the law 
works injuriously to the interests of the country, then the 
Democrats will surely lose. 

I, however, now venture the prediction that in the event of 
Democratic defeat in the next national election that party 
will never again declare for a tariff for revenue only, but will 
sacrifice its tariff policy on that subject then just as it is sacri- 
ficing it now on sugar, and for the same reason, the hope of 
profiting politically thereby. 

There are many shades of belief in this country on the ques- 
tion of the tariff, ranging from high tariff to free trade, 
though the latter is not practicable now; but certainly those 
who believe in a tariff for revenue cnly are necessarily obliged 
to be free traders if they could find a way to pay the expenses 
of the Government without the imposition of import duties. 

In my younger days I was taught that the difference between 
the tariff policies of the Republican and Democratic Parties was 
that the former believed in a tariff for protection with iuci- 
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dental revenue, while the latter believed in a tariff for revenue 
with incidental protection. 

That was the accepted definition of the tariff views of the 
opposing parties then. 

Of course every tariff levied for revenue purposes solely 
gives just as much protection to the home article to the ex- 
tent of the duty imposed on the foreign article as if it had been 
levied for protective purposes. 

Personally I believe in a tariff for revenue but not in a 
tariff for revenue only, because if I believed in a tariff for 

revenue only, I must dismiss from my mind any consideration 
whatever for the help of citizens of my own country against 
those of foreign countries, in so far as the application of the 
tariff policy is concerned, and that I can not bring my mind to 
consent to. 

I believe in imposing a moderate duty on cll articles of 
foreign manufacture that come in competition with articles of 
home manufacture, a duty just high enough to enable the Ameri- 
can producer to make a reasonable profit through the exercise of 
diligent and intelligent application to his business, but not high 
enough to permit extortion or create monopoly by destroying 
competition. 

I do not wish to see foreigners given an advantage over Ameri- 
cans, and, if necessary, I do not object to giving a little more 
for an American than for a foreign-made article, for I do not 
feel that I am losing anything by helping American people to 
live, whether they be farmers, manufacturers, or factory 
workers. 

Of course this doctrine should not apply where conditions of 
production in this country are such that the duty would lay 
too heavy a burden on the people of this country. 

The rule of reason should prevail, but such arguments against 
protection per se as “raising bananas in hothouses” and 
“raising bananas or lemons in Maine” have no application. 

I do not know whether the doctrine I have just enunctated 
makes me liable to the charge of being a protectionist, but if 
being willing to see tariff duties levied on foreign articles that 
will help Americans and particularly American workingmen to 
live decently and respectably makes me a protectionist, then I 
can say that I am neither ashamed nor afraid to wear the name. 

Under the principles I have enunciated, sugar is one of the 
proper articles on which to levy a revenue duty which will also 
permit it to succeed in this country in competition with the 
foreign product, under the moderate proteetion thus given, and, 
indeed, if no sugar at all was produced in this country it would 
still be a proper article to tax under the Democratic theory of 
taxation. 

I insert here an editorial from Henry Watterson’s paper, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, of 11th April, entitled “Tariff on 
sugar, true Democratic usage”: 

Sugar is conceded the world over to be the ideal revenue producer. 

In countries and everywhere it is both a necessity and a luxury. 
There is not a man, woman, or child in America that does not consume 
sugar in some form, whether in necessaries, such as tea, coffee, drugs, 
medicines, and canned foods, or in luxuries, such as cakes, desserts, 
astries, confectionery, cordlals, chewing gum, and the like. Sugar 
s consumed in greater quantities by the well-to-do than by the poor. 
A tax on sugar is therefore the fairest, squarest, most equitable, and 
just tax that can be levied. Its effects are felt least by the poor, and 
its burdens, if any, are borne by the rich. 

These are the very considerations that induced the English 
Parliament to reject this year, by a decisive vote, after full 
debate, a proposition to remove the duty from sugar, the friends 
of the proposition urging the abolition of the duty on the same 
grounds urged here—that it was a necessary of life and would 
reduce the cost of living. 

We all know that Col. Watterson is one of the ablest and most 
consistent advocates of the Democratic theory on the tariff, 
and no smell of protection has ever adhered to his garments. 

No Democrat will dispute the correctness of the statement. 

Then, why will the Democratic Party depart now from its 
true principles, for the hope of gaining a temporary political 
success? It may receive present benefit, but I believe it will 
receive permanent injury by its depature from political prin- 
ciple, and in this case from political morality as well. 

Why should the Democratic Party, with its revenue tariff 
record, sacrifice the great revenue from sugar while obtaining 
a less reyenue through protection of other articles not nearly so 
legitimate a source of revenue as sugar, and which are also 
necessaries of life, as clothing, for example? 

For this bill does give protection to some manufacturers, and 
it is not denied. 

I find no fault with that, for I wish them to live, and the 
Democratic platform promised that revision should be gradual. 

What I protest against is the observance of the platform 
promise with respect to some articles and a violation of it with 
regard to this great industry of Louisiana. 
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No other State has been so discriminated against. 

Coal is the principal production of West Virginia, but free 
coal will not close a single mine in that State: and coal was 
put on the free list last year on the motion of a West Virginia 
Senator, himself one of the largest coal operators of tle State. 

Zine is a very large and very important mineral industry of 
Missouri, but free zine or free lead will not begin to injure 
Missouri as free. sugar will Louisiana. 

Sugar is the most important agricultural interest of Colorado 
at the present time, but the destruction of it in Colorado will 
not disastrously injure one-third of the people that it will in 
Louisiana, where the people of one-half of the State directly or 
indirectly are dependent on its prosperity for their own, und 
where the other half will feel the bad results for years, due to 
diminished revenues to support the State expenses, resulting 
from decrease of values. . 

I have no hesitation in declaring that as an economic proposi- 
tion the people of Louisiana can far better afford to live under 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill than have the sugur indusiry of the 
State destroyed. 

There is not a Senate in this body who, if his State was as 
roy affected by this bill as Louisiana is, would vote 
or it. 

He may say now he would and he may think now he would, 
but if he was put to the test he would shrink back nud refuse 
to do it. If he did not, in my opinion at least, he wouid not be 
worthy to represent his State. 

The destruction of the sugar industry of this country would 
not only greatly injure Louisiana for a long time, but the res 
sults would be seriously felt in other States. 

I doubt if any one industry in this country has greater 
ramifications throughout its length and breadth or sets in 
operation more wheels of commerce in more States of the Union 
than does the sugar industry of Louisiana. 

I have with me a statement, which I will show to any Sen- 
ator desiring to see it, of the list of supplies purchased and used 
in the erection of a sugar factory on Georgia plantation, at 
Mathews, in the parish of Lafourche, La., and where they were 
manufactured. 

I will not encumber the Recorp by giving a list of these 
articles, but 14 States contributed to their manufacture, viz, 
Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan. Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and ennessee. 

And what is true of the cane-sugar factories of Louisiana in 
this respect is also true of the beet-sugar factories of the West. 

I also have a statement, which I will show to any Senator 
desirous of seeing it, giving the list of supplies used in the cul- 
tivation of Georgia plantation, which I will not enumerate here, 
but will state they were furnished by 18 States, viz, Alabama, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin ; 
the mules, I may add, being furnished exclusively by the free- 
sugar State of Missouri and the half free-sugar State of Ken- 
tucky. 

And, of course, the water and rail transportation of the 
country are utilized in bringing to the factory site from those 
various States all the supplies needed for its erection and main- 
tenance and bringing to the plantation all the supplies necessary 
for its cultivation and carrying from it all of its yearly produce. 

Can any other industry be found which contributes more 
generally to the prosperity of other States of the Union? And 
this is the industry which has been fostered by the tariff policy 
of the Democratic Party from its birth and which the same 
party now seeks to destroy from the face of the earth. 

This factory of which I have spoken cost about $400,000 to 
bring to its present state of efficiency, and three years from 
now, after it shall have manufactured its last crop of cane, its 
value will have been practically destroyed, for its complicated 
and costly machinery can not be used for other purposes and 
will bring only the price for which it will sell as old junk. 

And what is true of this particular sugar factory in Louisiana 
in this respect is true of the 200 other factories in that State, 
aggregating some $40,000,000 in value, for it is true, as was said 
by the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus!] on the 
fioor of this Chamber on the 15th day of last May, speaking of 
the effect of free sugar on Louisiana: 


I am fectly willing to admit that free sugar will dismantle eve 
— 5 — in — — I know it as well as my name is John 


And this confiscation of property and the resultant bank- 
ruptcy of so many, which will be its effect, is wrought by the 
Democratic Party, while the people of my stricken State look 
despairingly on while they are being slaughtered in the house of 
those who should be their friends. 
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Oh! the pity of it; oh! the shame of it! 

I do not say the people of Louisiana who are directly or indi- 
rectly dependent on the sugar industry for their livelihood will 
never recover from this cruel and needless blow, for such is not 
my belief. 

But they must tread the paths of adversity for long years to 
come while struggling to adapt themselves to the new situation, 
and many who have lived in comfort will die in poverty. 

But in all this land there are no more courageous or resource- 
ful men, no more devoted or self-sacrificing women, than those 
of my own dear native State of Louisiana. 

They have proved these traits of their character time and 
again in the past, through the direful stress of war and pesti- 
lence and flood, and they will continue to prove them in the 
future. 

They may be stricken to the earth for a time by this blow 
dealt in utter disregard of their rights, but they will rise again 
through the inherent virtues of their proud and self-reliant 
natures. 

I owe to these people of my State a far higher measure of 
devotion than I owe to the Democratic Party. 

They sent me here, relying on my plighted word given before 
my election, that in such an extremity as that with which I am 
now confronted my duty to my State would outweigh my duty 
to my party. 

I told them after my election that they who had placed their 
trust in my word would never be able to say that their trust 
bad been misplaced. 

Honor and duty alike demand that I vote against this 
while it embodies the provision denounced by the State 
-cratic convention of Louisiana that met in June of 1912 as “a 
heavy and cruel blow against Louisiana.” 

And I repeat. here and now what I said to the Legislature of 
Louisiana on the 5th day of December, 1910: “If my mother 
must be stabbed, some other hand than mine must be found to 
wield the knife.” God helping me, I will stand by my word and 
by my people to the end. 

Mr. GRONNA obtained the floor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is going to dis- 
cuss this bill largely from the standpoint of the vast agricul- 
tural interests of the country, I think we should have more 
Senators here than are now present; and so I raise the question 
of the lack of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


‘Ashurst Gronna Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Hitcheock Smoot 
Bankhead Hollis Penrose Sterling 
rady Ja Poindexter one 
Bandegee Johnston, Ala, Pomerene Sutherland 
Bristow Jones Ransdell mas 
Bryan Kenyon Robinson Thompson 
Burton Kern ulsbury Thornton 
tron La Follette Sbafroth 
Chamberlain Lane Sheppard Townsend 
Chilton Lea Sherman Vardaman 
Clapp Lewis Shields Warren 
Colt Martin, Va Shively Weeks 
Crawford Martine, N. J. Simmons Williams 
Cummins orris Smith, Ga. 
Gallinger Oliver Smith, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. CATRON. Just a moment, if the Senator please. I wish 
to give notice that on to-morrow, after the close of morning 
business, I shall address the Senate on the tariff question. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, it is with some hesitation 
that I proceed at this time to a general discussion of the tariff 
bill. Were it not for the fact that the chief industry of the 
State which in part I have the honor to represent is most vitally 
and, as I believe, injuriously affected, I would at this time 
forego the privilege of addressing the Senate; but I desire to 
call attention to the fact, which I believe I can demonstrate, 
that the United States, the greatest commercial nation of the 
earth, will be among the few nations capable within their own 
borders of producing a sufficient amount of foodstuff to supply 
their own needs to discrimnate against the agricultural indus- 
try. So, I say at the outset that I shall try to show that, with 
the exception of one or two important nations and two smaller 
nations, the United States will be the only great commercial 
nation which discriminates against this legitimate industry. 

Mr. President, the tariff bil now under consideration has 
been framed by the members of a party which has pro- 
claimed its belief that protection as a is unjustifiable 


policy 
and that the imposition of tariff duties in order to encourage 


domestic industries is an unconstitutional exercise of power by 
Congress, At the same time the spokesmen of that party have 
not followed their line of reasoning to its logical conclusion and 
declared for free trade, either now or in the future, but have 
insisted that they faver a tariff for revenue. Whether they are 
able to see a difference between a tariff when it is levied by a® 
party beleving in protection as a policy and that same tariff 
when levied by a party which denies a belief in that policy, or 
whether the denial that they favor free trade has been made 
because they feared the possible political consequences, I shall 
not undertake to say. To be consistent the party should, in 
repudiating protection, have declared for free trade, either imme- 
diately or by a gradual scaling down of duties, because a tariff 
system similar to that of England is the only one which will not 
be protective to a greater or less extent, depending on the rates 
of duty imposed. Merely calling a tariff a revenue tariff or a 
protective tariff does not change its nature. Whether it is the 
one or the other depends on what articles the duties are levied 
on. If a duty is levied on any artiele which is produced in this 
country, it gives the producer of that article an advantage in 
the markets of this country over the producers of other coun- 
tries, and to the extent of this advantage it is a protective tar- 
iff, and it is protective to the same extent whether found in an 
ed protective-tariff mensure or in one alleged to be for 
enue only. 
It has been stated that this tariff bill is a competitive-tariff 
ill as distinct from a protective-tariff bill; that these rates are 
competitive instead of protective. I have not noticed, however, 
that anyone has undertaken to explain just what 2 competitive- 
tariff rate is as used in this bill. If it is meant that these rates 
will permit more or less competition on the part of foreign manu- 
facturers and producers with domestic manufacturers and pro- 
ducers—in other words, that these rates are not prohibitive— 
then there is no reason why these rates should be called eompeti- 
tive rates any more than the rates of other bills, because while 
some of the rates in former tariff bills may have been prohibi- 
tive, most of them have not, as our imports evidence. If, on the 
other hand, it is meant to imply that the rates in this bill are 
such as will permit foreign and domestic producers to compete 
in our markets on equal terms, then, so far as the principle is 
concerned, this bill is as much a protective-tariff bill as any 
which has preceded it. The principle would be the same, 
namely, that because of different conditions abroad the domestic 
producer needs a certain amount of protection in order to place 
him on equal terms with his foreign eompetitor; and the lower 
rates in this bill would not be due to its being framed on a dif- 
ferent principle but to the fact that its framers considered less 
protection necessary than the framers of former bills did. 
There may be those who will explain that eompetitive rates are 
such as will invite competition from abroad whenever the do- 
mestic producers attempt to raise the prices too high. The fact 
is, however, that any rates which are not prohibitive will invite 
competition from abroad whenever domestic prices are high 
enough so that it will be a profitable venture for foreign pro- 
ducers to ship their goods to this country. If a competitive- 
tariff rate is such a rate that when a foreign producer imports 
an article to this country and sells it for the same price as the 
domestic producer, and his profit, after paying the tariff duty, is 
exactly equal to that of the domestic producer, then a competi- 
tive-tariff rate is merely a protective-tariff rate under a differ- 
ent name, because all that the domestic producer is entitled to 
under the principle of protection is a rate which will measure 
the difference of the cost of producing the same article to him 
and his foreign competitor. i 

I believe it has also been stated that this is solely a revenue 
measure, drafted with a view to raising revenue for the Gov- 
ernment and with no regard to whether or rot it will afford 
protection to any industry. If this is true, if the sole purpose 
of this bill is to raise revenue, if no advantage is te be given 
to any produeer or set of producers beeause of tariff duties 
levied by this bill, then, to be consistent, on every article pro- 
dueed in this country and protected by a tariff duty, whether 
that tariff is called a revenue duty or someihing else, there 
should be placed an internal-revenue duty equal in amount to 
the benefit derived by the producer of that article from the tariff 
on it. And if the Democratic position is correct, if no encour- 
agement should be given to industries by means vf tariff duties, 
and, further, if tariff duties result in increasing the price in 
this country to the full amount of the duty. and if the higher 
rate of wages in this country is not in any way dependent on the 
tariff duties, and if, as is contended, the profits from a protec- 
tive tariff go wholly into the pockets of the producers, then it 
would be the duty of the framers of this measure to place an 
internal-revenue tax on such articles. If the Democrats are cor- 
rect in assuming that the American producer can produce his 
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products just as cheaply as the foreign producer, then there is 
no excuse for a Democratic Congress, if it fincs it necessary in 
order to raise revenue to place tariff duties on articles produced 
in this country, for failing to place an internal-revenue tax on 
the articles produced here in order that the producer of them 
may not, because of the necessity of raising reyenue for the Gov- 
ernment, enjoy an advantage which other producers do not. If 
the Democratic position is the correct one, you can not either 
explain or excuse the imposition of the high rates on silk manu- 
factures on the ground that they are necessary in order to raise 
revenue and that such manufactures are luxuries bought by 
such as can afford to pay the enhanced prices. If those articles 
can be manufactured as cheaply here as abro: 1, and if the im- 
position of the tariff duties results in increasing the prices of 
those articles, then you are simply putting that much more 
money into the pocket of the producers of those articles, and 
the mere fact that most of these products are bought by rich 
persons who can afford to pay these prices does not change the 
principle; the only just thing to do would be to place an inter- 
nal-revenue tax on the manufactures of silk equal in amount to 
the tariff duty, thereby increasing the revenuc to the Govern- 
ment and collecting such increase from those who can afford to 
pay it, As raw silk is admitted free there would be no need of 
a compensatory duty. 

I have no wish, however, to be unfair to the framers of this 
bill. The rates contained therein are for the most part very 
much lower than those in the present law, although it appears 
to me that the reductions have been very unevenly made. I 
apprehend that in framing the bill consideration was had of 
what reductions in duties could be made without injuring the 
industries benefited by the present duties. I can understand 
how an irreconcilable free trader in drafting a tariff bill for a 
country that had enjoyed a protective tariff for a number of 
years would be careful in reducing the various rates in order 
that the different industries might adjust themselves to the 
changed duties with as little inconvenience as possible and in 
order that there might be no industrial depression because of 
such tariff revision, even if he considered protective tariff 
duties on principle indefensible. Indeed, unless the last cam- 
paign was carried on by the Democrats on a pretense, I do not 
see how the members of the majority in this Congress can avoid 
taking these facts into consideration. It was stated authori- 
tatively in the campaign last fall that the Democratic tariff re- 
vision would be undertaken in such a way that no “legitimate” 
industry would be injured. If the question of whether the re- 
duction of duties will or will not injure any industry has not 
been considered in the framing of this measure, then the Demo- 
crats are as guilty of breaking campaign pledges as they would 
haye been if they had failed to revise the tariff at all. It ap- 
pears to me that it.is Just as necessary and just as proper to 
discuss this bill in the light of its probable effect on our indus- 
tries as if it had been frankly a protective tariff measure, and 
that if it is found that certain rates, or the reduction of rates, 
injures an industry, or gives those engaged in one industry an 
undue advantage over those engaged in others, it is no defense 
to say that the bill is framed as a revenue measure merely. 

Aside from the character of this bill, I can not say that I can 
indorse the way in which this measure has been drafted and the 
way in which it is being passed. It is my belief, and has been 
for a long time, that in the enacting of tariff legislation the 
services of some kind of tariff commission are necessary. We 
should have a commission or body which would not only con- 
duct hearings the way committees of Congress do, but which 
would actually examine the books of the industries which claim 
they are in need of protection, and thus determine, or at least 
aid in determining, what industries will survive a reduction or 
removal of tariff duties, and in cases where it is found that 
tariff duties are necessary, if the industry is to prosper, what 
rate of duty is necessary. With such facts before us we could 
then proceed to consider the bill with a clear view of its con- 
sequences, and instead of trying to determine with inadequate 
means what the probable effect of the proposed changes will 
be we could accept the conclusions of the tariff commission 
as to the effect of reducing the rates to a certain point, or 
removing them entirely, and consider the other question of 
whether or not the policy as applied to the different industries 
was a wise one, whether a certain industry which it was found 
could not subsist without a certain rate of duty was of such 
importance and the carrying on of it of such benefit that this 
would more than outweigh the increased cost of its product 
which might result from the retention of that duty. Balancing 
the advantage of having the industry operate in this country 
against the disadvantage of a possible higher cost to the con- 
sumer, each Member of the Senate and of the House could then 
east his vote accordingly as he believed that one outweighed 


the other. At present, with a mass of testimony and statements 
all of which no Senator or Member can take time to read, and as 
to which he has no means of knowing to what extent they may 
be prejudiced and biased, with authoritative statements lacking 
as to conditions both at home and abroad, with limited time, 
the individual Members of the Senate and of the House can no 
more than scratch the surface of the vast subject, and tariff 
bills are framed on what is little better than guesswork. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I should like to ask the Senator one or two 
questions, if it will not interrupt him or interfere with his 
argument. 

Mr. GRONNA. 
if I can. 

Mr. CLAPP. Is there any question at all but that under the 
conditions existing to-day there should be some protection upon 
wheat, for instance? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I think it was clearly shown 
in the Senate and before the Committee on Finance during the 
time the reciprocity treaty was pending that the tariff had 
benefited the farmer to the extent of an average of about 11 
cents a bushel since 1905. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, I will ask the Senator if, in his judgment, 
any commission could make that fact any plainer than it is 
to-day? 

Mr. GRONNA. Speaking of a commission, I favor that, as a 
general proposition, to handle all tariff matters. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; so do I. What I want to get at, however, 
is this: I am in favor of a commission; but even if we had a 
commission, and the system were stil! maintained of three or 
four men in a party committee getting a majority of that com- 
mittee in accord with them and then making their bill a party 
measure, whipping a party into line, and absolutely standing 
against the most reasonable amendment on earth that might 
be suggested, we would still have no remedy. Is not the evil 
in the system by which tariff bills are framed and whipped 
through Congress through committee, caucus, and appeals to 
party loyalty? 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator on that point. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is what I wanted to make plain. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. While I agree with the statement of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarr], yet I think it is only 
fair to say that the report made by the Tariff Board, which 
was legislated out of existence last year, furnished very valu- 
able information in relation to the market price of wheat, the 
value of the lands in different parts of Canada, and the cost of 
labor in different parts of Canada, as compared with the cost of 
labor in the several States of the Union. It was also very 
valuable in the way of throwing light upon the difference in the 
situation in the production of barley, in the production of wheat, 
in the production of flax, and the products made from these 
cereals, as between Winnipeg and Minneapolis and as between 
the Maritime Provinces and the Eastern States. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. If the Senator from North Dakota will 
pardon me for a moment longer—I want no misunderstanding 
as to my attitude—I believe there should be a tariff commission; 
but the report that was then made by the tariff commission 
was absolutely ignored under the force of the party lash, and 
the bill went through; and notwithstanding the existence of that 
report, to suggest an amendment in consonance with the report 
was to be charged with having the purpose of assassinating the 
pending bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator is right about that. 

Mr. CLAPP. You may have tariff commissions, and I be- 
lieve in them, and as long as I am in the Senate I am going 
to fight to get a tariff commission, but that will not remedy the 
situation if there is maintained the system which permits of 
two or three men getting a majority of the majority side of a 
committee, and then pronouncing their verdict as a test of 
party loyalty and whipping a bill through under that sort of 
inspiration, permitting no change, no matter how plain the 
necessity for the amendment may be. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] is correct in his statement that the 
Tariff Commission made such a report. I intend to quote ver- 
batim from part of that report relating to the cost of various 
products in the United States and in Canada. 


It will not. I shall be glad to answer them 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask if the Senator also 
believes, in the event that wheat is placed on the dutiable list, 
that flour ought to carry some compensatory or corresponding 
duty? 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe it should. I am frank to say that 
I do not believe the producer of wheat would get the benefit of 
the duty on wheat unless a compensatory duty were put on 
flour. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that in view of the fact that the 
Senator comes from a large wheat-producing area of the United 
States, much larger than the part of the country I come from; 
but we have very large milling interests that take a very great 
volume of your wheat, and a large part of it is not used for 
domestic consumption, but is for the export trade. 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, as I know he wants to finish to-day. 

Mr. GRONNA, I gladly yield to the Senator from Iowa, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. KENYON. In answer to the question of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], the Senator suggested a proposi- 
tion that is interesting to me, and I want to ask him about it, 
because I know he has superior knowledge on matters pertain- 
ing to agriculture. 

Does the Senater believe the tariff on wheat increases the 
amount per bushel that the producers.of wheat receive? 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator ask me that question, or the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KENYON, I understood the Senator from North Dakota, 
in answer to the Senator from Minnesota, to say that it did. 

Mr. GRONNA. I made the statement, Mr. President, that I 
believed it was shown to the Committee on Finance and to the 
Senate, at the time the reciprocity treaty was pending, that un- 
questionably the tariff on wheat benefited the farmer to a cer- 
tain extent; but I will say that so far as wheat is concerned, I 
do not believe it has ever benefited the farmer to the full extent 
of the duty. 

Mr. KENYON. But has the Senator preached the doctrine in 
his State to the farmer who raises wheat that a tariff on farm 
products increases the price to the producer to the extent of 
the tariff? Has it not always been said, rather, that the tariff 
on farm products, or, rather, the general tariff system, benefited 
the farmer only in the incidental benefit that came from the 

eral prosperity of the country? 
eee never, except in recent years, heard it preached that the 
tariff on oats or corn or wheat increased the price to the producer. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, as I understand, whenever 
there is a surplus of a commodity, especially an agricultural 
product which no monopoly can control, it must be obvious to 
anyone that the price of that product, to a certain extent, will 
be based upon the world’s price. But I do say, and I make 
the statement without fear of successful contradiction by any- 
body, that for the last six or seven years the farmers of the 
United States have profited to a considerable extent by the 
duties on farm products. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota again yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will ask the Senator with reference to 
two cereals that are largely produced in his State and also in 
the State which I, in part, represent, and in the great North- 
west generally, whetber or not it is a fact that instead of ex- 
porting a surplus of those cereals we consume all we produce 
and import largely of them? I refer to barley, which supplies 
the great breweries in the United States, and to flaxseed, the 
oils from which are an important farm product, or the result 
of the farm preduct. Is not the question of the world’s market 
price excluded in that case, and is it not a fact that the price is 
affected by the tariff because we consume our whole supply 
in this country and import instead of exporting it? 

Mr. GRONNA. We consume more and more the products of 
the farm; and it seems to me such a plain and simple proposi- 
tion that it must be easily understood by 8 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is not that particularly true of flax and 
barley, two staple products of the farm? 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe it is; but before I go into that 
subject I want to answer the question of the Senator from 
Iowa, which deserves considerable attention. 

Take the case of corn, a product which is produced very 
largely in the State of Iowa. No one will contend, I suppose, 
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that those who produce corn have benefited to the amount of 
the duty of 15 cents per bushel on corn; but if we look up the 
statistics we find that practically no corn is exported. It is 
fed to the live animals of this country, and in this very bill it 
is proposed to take off all the duty on those animals. While 
the farmer does not receive a direct benefit from the duty on 
corn, as the Senator from Iowa has said, I believe he does get 
the benefit from the tariff on the animals to which the corn 
may be fed. 

Mr. KENYON. Not under this bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Not under this bill; no. There is no tariff 
on those things in this bill, as I am going to show later on. 

Mr. NORRIS rose. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska in 
a minute. 

In response to the question asked me by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp], I invite the Senator’s attention 
to the price of flax during the fall of 1910 and the following 
winter and summer. During that time there were more than 
10,000,000 bushels of flax imported into this country, paying 
the full duty. There was a shortage in the production of flax, 
and consequently flax went to the enormous price of more than 
$2 a bushel. I know that no Senator will deny that at that 
time and on that particular product the farmers did receive the 
full benefit of the duty of 25 cents a bushel on flax. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I understood the Senator to say a moment ago 
that it was conclusively shown, when the reciprocity bill was 
up, that the tariff upon wheat benefited the farmer to the extent 
of about 11 cents per bushel. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I believe it was. , 

Mr. JONES. That was a direct benefit to the farmer from 
the tariff? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I believe so. That is my belief. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator from North Dakota believe 
that if the tariff on wheat were a direct benefit to the producer 
to the extent of the tariff, thereby increasing the cost of bread 
to the consumers of the country, any such tariff duty would 
stand? 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe not. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator believes not? 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe not; but I think I did show—and I 
know other Senators showed, and proved conclusively—that the 
price of wheat was not the cause of the high price of bread. 
I do not believe anyone will contend that a loaf of bread will 
be sold any cheaper whether wheat is worth 50 cents a bushel 
or 75 cents a bushel or a dollar a bushel. In the nineties wheat 
was sold for less than 50 cents a bushel, and yet the same price 
was paid for a loaf of bread. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I did not want the Senator 
to leave the subject of wheat, to which the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Kenyon] had called his attention, without explicitly stat- 
ing the benefit that would come to the producer of wheat on 
account of the tariff on wheat, although I think probably the 
Senator has fully answered it. I wanted to suggest, however, 
that as we approached the time when we consumed all the 
wheat we produced, the benefit received by the farmer who 
raised wheat continued to increase. While the Senator says, 
and says correctly, that although the tariff on wheat was 25 
cents a bushel the farmer did not get the full benefit of it, 
the reason was, as illustrated by the tariff on barley and flax, 
that we were not consuming all of the wheat we produced. 

I believe it is conceded that if we did not consume any wheat 
the tariff would not do any good; but if we consumed all the 
wheat we produced, the benefit received by the producer would 
be measured by the tariff itself. Those are the two extremes. 

It has been demonstrated over and over again from statis- 
tics—and the Senator from Iowa can easily look it up and 
demonstrate for himself—that on an average, taking the price 
of wheat on one side of the line in the United States and the 
price of wheat on the other side of the line, in some instances 
just across the street—for instance, in the case of Portal— 
there has been a difference of more than 11 cents most of the 
time, going up as high as 15 cents, where it was shipped on the 
same railroad, to the same market, perhaps in the same car, 
or at least in the same train. There has been that difference 
in the price when there was no difference in freight rates—all 
the conditions being the same—the wheat being raised in the 
one case on the Canadian side and in the other case on the 
Dakota side of the line. I think it has been demonstrated, 
whatever the theories may be, that that is the fact. It was 
also demonstrated here the other day by the Senator from 
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North Dakota that the same thing held true in regard to the 
price of wheat in Minneapolis and in Liverpool, for instance. 

But I am reminded that I am taking up too much of the time 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree that the facts are as stated by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GRONNA. Just a moment and then I will yield. I want 
to be perfectly fair, and I do not intend to make any misstate- 
ments, Of course, I am now expressing only my own be! >f. 

During the year 1912 the United States produced 730,000,000 
bushels of wheat. That is more wheat than we can consume. 
As a natural consequence the price of wheat went down. Un- 
like the ‘manufacturer, the farmer does not control the price of 
his product. The farmer brings his product to the so-called ele- 
vators, and the price is fixed by the buyers. When there is an 
overproduction of wheat it is but natural that the price to the 
farmer will be fixed to a certain extent by the world’s price. 
But it has been demonstrated over and over again that when 
consumption equals or very nearly equals production, the 
farmer receives the benefit of the tariff on his products as well 
as the manufacturer receives the benefit of the tariff on his 
products. 

I now yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, in order to complete the asser- 
tion and demonstration which the Senator from North Dakota 
has made about the price of a loaf of bread, I wish to ask him 
if the size of a loaf is the same now as it was in the nineties, 
the time to which he refers? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in my home we practice econ- 
omy, and we always bake our own bread. I wish the Senator 
from Massachusetts would put some other witness on the stand 
to answer his question. I am hardly a competent witness. 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not know but that the Senator had 
looked up the matter and had found that the loaf of bread which 
is usually sold by bakers to-day is the same size that it was 
10 or 15 years ago. I think it is. I did not know but that the 
Senator could answer that question. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I do not know as to that. I believe the 
Senator from Massachusetts knows more about it than I do. 

I desire to finish my speech to-day, and for that reason I 
should like to proceed. I shall say some things about the Demo- 
crats this afternoon, but it is with charity and in the hope that 
they will profit by what I may say. 

Further, I do not believe in legislating by means of a caucus. 
We are elected to come to the Capital and legislate according 
to our own views of what will be for the benefit of the people 
of this country, and no one has a right to surrender his views, 
either to a secret caucus or to any individual, however promi- 
nent. If a person votes for or against a measure contrary to 
his own convictions, I do not see how the fact that a party 
caucus had passed on that measure can change circumstances 
or can relieve that Member from his responsibility, and I do not 
believe the people of this country will consider that it does 
relieve him of the responsibility. Moreover, the debates in 
caucus are behind closed doors, the deliberations are secret. 
The people are given no information as to what reasons are ad- 
vanced for or against any proposal, or what considerations 
governed in the enactment of a certain measure. The people 
have a right to know not only what their representatives do, 
but also why they do it. This is the reason why it is a 
fundamental principle of our Government that debates of legis- 
lative bodies shall be open to the public, and it appears to me 
that legislating in secret conclave is just as much fraught with 
danger when done by the majority party of the Senate as it 
would be if done by the two parties jointly. 

While there may be a question, however, as to on just what 
principle this bill has been based, there is one feature that is 
immediately noticeable, and that is its discrimination against 
the farmer. Why it should be necessary to cut the duties which 
may benefit him lower than those that benefit the manufacturer 
has not been made plain by those responsible for this bill; why 
it should be necessary to remove the duties on his products 
while retaining the duties on manufactures has not been ex- 
plained. Agriculture is fundamentally the most important of 
our industries. It is absolutely necessary to have food, while 
we can at a pinch do without the products of many other indus- 
tries. It does not appear to me to be farsighted statesmanship 
to discriminate against such an industry. Almost without ex- 
ception the other nations attempt to give the farmer the same 
benefits from their tariffs that they give the manufacturer and 
to place no burdens on him not also placed on others. 

We have in former years followed the same course, and while 
the farmer may not have profited as much from the protective 


policy as those engaged in other industries, that was because 
of the conditions of the industry; because of the fact that in 
former years the prices of our farm products were not fixed 
in our home markets to the same extent as at present. Now, 
however, certain classes are apparently becoming afraid that 
the farmer will benefit from protection to a greater extent than 
formerly, and it is therefore proposed to make him sell his 
products entirely in a competitive market while still making 
him buy what he consumes in a protected market. The Demo- 
crats have very generally maintained, especially when cam- 
paigning in the agricultural sections, that the farmer derives no 
benefit from the duties on his products; but from the reasous 
that have been advanced for the placing of his products on the 
free list it is evident that there is a belief that the duties on those 
products will serve to enhance their prices. If that is not the 
reason, then why the talk of a “free market basket”? And 
why the statement that it is the policy of the Democrats to 
remove the tariff on food products, which are a basic necessity? 
If removing the tariff on these products is not going to lower 
their price, then why the pretense of that being the purpose 
of the reduction? And if it is going to lower the price, how 
can it be maintained that the producer of those products is not 
benefited by the tariff on them? Our Democratic friends appear 
to have got into this difficulty by having two sets of reasons 
why the tariff should be removed from farm products incon- 
sistent with each other, using the one or the other as the occa- 
sion might seem to demand, and now attempting to use 
both at the same time. If the removal of the tariff on 
farm products is going to give the consumer cheaper foods, then 
the tariff on those products gives the producer a better market, 
and the producer is benefited by it. On the other hand, If, as 
has been contended, the tariff on farm products is of no benefit 
to the producer of them, it can only be because rhe tariff dues 
not increase the price of those products; and if it does not 
increase the price, then where is there any excuse for stating 
that the removal of the tariff is going to benefit the consumer 
and give him cheaper food? 

But, while it must be true that if the consumer is to get his 
food cheaper by the removal of the duties on farm products the 
tariff on those products must be of some benefit to the pro- 
ducer of them, the converse is not necessarily true, and it does 
not follow that because the tariff on his products is of benefit 
to the farmer that the removal of that tariff will give the con- 
sumer his food cheaper or benefit him in any way. Because of 
the many hands through which the farmer’s product passes 
before it reaches the ultimate consumer, it is more than 
probable that in most cases the consumer will not profit from 
the lower price which the farmer will receive for his product. 
For instance, I do not suppose that anyone will contend that 
the price of a loaf of bread will be reduced by the removal of 
the duty on wheat. 

In discriminating against the farmer in the levying of tariff 
duties, the Democrats are adopting a policy which-is not pur- 
sued by any other nation which is capable of producing enough 
food within its own borders for its people. Even England, 
which has for a long time been dependent on other countries 
for its food supplies, does not discriminate against its agricul- 
turists. It is true that they have to sell their products in com- 
petition with the entire world, but they also have the privilege 
of making their purchases in a competitive market. If it has 
been the intent of the Democrats to approach as nearly as pos- 
sible the tariff system of England, they have overlooked this 
fact: While England has the benefit of a protective policy to a 
certain extent, it does not give this benefit to one class of 
producers by discriminating against another class. They re- 
ceive this benefit because of the preferential tariff duties of the 
English colonies. Canada has three rates of duty on most ar- 
ticles—the general tariff, the intermediate tariff, and the British 
preferential tariff. The general is the highest rate, the inter- 
mediate the next lower, and the British preferential the lowest. 
Imports from the United States pay the general rate. By 
special trade agreements countries may get the benefit of the 
intermediate rate. 

With few exceptions, the British preferential rate is only 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the general rate, thus giving the 
British producer a protection equal to from 25 to 50 per cent 
of that enjoyed by their own producers. In many cases articles 
dutiable when imported from other countries are admitted free 
from England, thus giving the British producer of these articles 
the same protection as the Canadian producer. In the same 
way, on articles imported into Australia the British producer 
is given a lower rate, the rate being in most cases from 50 to 
80 per cent of the rates assessed against the same goods im- 
ported from other countries. New Zealand has a similar sys- 
tem, charging a surtax in some cases as high as a hundred per 
cent on articles imported from other foreign countries over 
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ions. In most cases this surtax is from 20 to 50 per cent. In 
other words, a producer in this country, for instance, exporting 
an article to New Zealand has to pay a duty from 20 to 50 
per cent higher than the British producer exporting the same 
article. While the English manufacturers thus have the bene- 
fits of protection given them by the English colonies, it is to be 
noted that there is no burden falling on the English. farmer 
bechuse of this protection. He can still purchase whatever he 
needs in a competitive market. The Democrats, however, pro- 
pose to make the farmer in this country sell his products in a 
competitive market and make his purchases in a protected 
market; they aim to give him no better market for his products 
than the British producer has, and by retaining a tariff on the 
products of other industries compel him to make his purchases 
in a higher market than the English farmer. 

The report of the Finance Committee gives the ayerage rate 
of duty in the agricultural schedule of this bill as 15.21 per 
cent, while the average rate of the entire bill is 26.67 per cent. 
This method of comparison, however, does not disclose the real 
nature of the bill, since it does not show the number or im- 
portance of the products placed on the free list. As a matter 
of fact, it is misleading. The Senate bill carries a number of 
agricultural products on the free list on which the bill as it 
passed the House imposed a duty, and yet the comparison just 
referred to gives the average rate of duty of the agricultural 
schedule on the Senate bill as higher than in the House bill. 
The comparison simply gives the average duty of the schedule, 
and really shows little as to the real character of the bill. 
Products which the farmer has to sell which are on the free 
list in the pending bill and on which there formerly was a tariff 
are as follows: 

Broom corn: The Payne Tariff Act provided for a duty of $3 
per ton. 

Buckwheat and buckwheat flour: On buckwheat the Payne 
and Dingley rates were 15 cents per bushel; the Wilson Act 
provided for a tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem. On buckwheat 
flour the rate in the Payne Act is 25 per cent ad valorem; ia the 
Dingley and Wilson Acts it was 20 per cent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but 
I want to get one point clear at this stage of his remarks. 
Does he consider buckwheat flour and corn meal as manufac- 
tured products? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will ask the Senator from Texas if he has 
been here during the time I have made my remarks on this 
bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have been; but I understood the Senator 
to be enumerating farm products that were put on the free 
list, and I wanted to understand if buckwheat flour is a manu- 
factured product. I simply want the information; that is all. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have just stated it. I am sorry the Senator 
did not hear my statement. I said on buckwheat the Payne and 
Dingley rates were 15 cents a bushel, and the Wilson Act pro- 
vided for a tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem; and that on buck- 
wheat flour the rate in the Payne Act was 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem and in the Dingley and Wilson Acts 20 per cent. I am 
simply reading a list of articles that are placed on the free list 
in this bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thought the Senator was reading a list 
of farm products placed on the free list. 

Mr. GRONNA. All these are farm products. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is not flour a manufactured product? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly, it is a manufactured product. I 
agree with the Senator on that. I think we all agree on that 
point. If we would have no more difficulty in disposing of this 
bill than that, I think it would be so changed before its passage 
that even the agricultural classes would get some benefit 
from it. 

Corn: The duty under the Payne and Dingley Acts was 15 
cents per bushel; under the Wilson Act 20 per cent ad valorem. 
On corn meal the Payne rate is 40 cents per 100 pounds; the 
Dingley rate was 20 cents per bushel; and the Wilson rate was 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Eggs: The present rate is 5 cents per dozen; the Dingley rate 
was 5 cents; the Wilson rate 3 cents. 

Flax straw: A duty of $5 per ton under the Payne and Ding- 
ley Acts; free under the Wilson Act. 

Hides: These were placed on the free list by the Payne bill 
and are retained there by the pending bill. The Dingley Act 


had a tariff of 15 per cent ad valorem on hides. 

Milk: Rate under the Payne and Dingley Acts, 2 cents per 
gallon; under the Wilson Act, free. 

Cream: Rate under the Payne Act, 5 cents per gallon; under 
the Wilson Act, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Potatoes: Rate under the Payne and Dingley Acts, 25 cents 
per bushel; under the Wilson Act, 15 cents per bushel. 
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Rye: Rate under the Payne and Dingley Acts, 10 cents per 
bushel; under the Wilson Act, 20 per cent ad yalorem. 

Swine: Rate under the Payne and Dingley Acts, $1.50 per 
head; under the Wilson Act, 20 per cent ad valorem. Twenty 
per cent ad valorem was really a higher rate than the rate of 
the present law. 

Cattle: Payne and Dingley rates. less than 1 year old, $2 per 
head; others valued at less than $14 per head, $3.75 each; if 
valued at more than $14 per head, 273 per cent ad valorem, 
Wilson rate, 20 per cent. 

Sheep: Payne and Dingley rates, less than 1 year old, 75 
cents per head; 1 year old or over, $1.50 per head. Wilson rate, 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Wheat: Under the Payne and Dingley Acts 25 cents per 
bushel; under the Wilson Act 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Wool: Payne and Dingley rates, on wool of the first class, 11 
cents per pound; on wool of the second class, 12 cents per 
pound; on wool of the third class, if valued at 12 cents per 
pound or less, 4 cents per pound; if valued at more than 12 
cents, 7 cents per pound. Under the Wilson Act wool was free. 

It is true that agricultural implements have been placed on 
the free list, but that does not alter the fact that this bill dis- 
criminates against the farmer, because the farmer purchases 
other things besides agricultural machinery, He is a consumer 
of the products of the other industries in this country, simi- 
larly as the producers of those other products are consumers 
of his products, and when you place a duty on those articles 
that he has to buy and place his products on the free list you 
are forcing him to sell his products in a free market in com- 
petition with the entire world, while compelling him to make his 
purchases in a protected market. Whilethis bill as it stands 
contains great reductions in the duties on manufactures, it is a 
gross discrimination against the farmers, especially of the North 
and West. 

This bill provides for a countervailing duty on wheat and 
wheat flour as against countries imposing duties on those 
products. I wish I could have the attention of those who 
have the countervailing duty in charge. I believe I am in a 
position to enlighten that subcommittee on this particular 
item. What it is expected to accomplish by this provision 
has not, so far as I have noticed. been explained by its authors. 
So far as the farmer is concerned, this provision is of no value. 
If it is pretended that by its means the farmer's market for 
wheat will be extended, it is a mere pretense and nothing more. 
The countries which find it to their interest to maintain a duty 
on wheat or on flour are those countries which have no wheat 
they want to sell us, which have no flour they want to sell 
us, and to which it consequently makes no difference whether 
or not we maintain a duty on wheat and flour. It does not 
affect them. Why, then, should the fact that we are willing 
to remove our duties on these products be any incentive to 
them to remoye theirs? On the other hand, countries which 
have wheat they wish to export in any considerable quantity 
to this country—and this consideration applies especially to 

‘anada—haye no market for our wheat; they will, no doubt, 
very willingly remove their duties in return for our admission 
of their wheat free of duty. But will we really receive any- 
thing in return? The American farmer, whose market it is 
proposed to barter away, will receive nothing; Canada has 
no market for our wheat. It is a matter of supreme indifference 
to the American farmer whether he can ship wheat to Canada 
free of duty, because Canada has no market for it; Canada has 
a market for only a small part of its own production. 

It is possible that some of our millers may be in a position to 
benefit if Canada should remove her duty on flour, but if they 
do, it will be at the expense of the American farmer; it will 
mean the sacrifice of the interests of the American farmer for 
the benefit of the Canadian farmer and the American miller. 
It also seems to me that it is possible to construe this proviso 
in such a manner as will permit Canada to ship her wheat to 
this country free, merely remoying her duty on wheat and 
retaining her duty on flour. I believe under the provisions of 
this bill that will be possible. In that case no one will benefit 
from it except the Canadian wheat grower. It is the same old 
story of the Canadian reciprocity agreement over again in a 
slightly altered form, surrendering the market of the American 
farmer to the foreign producers and either getting nothing in 
return or something of benefit merely to the manufacturer. The 
alm is apparently to delude the farmer into believing that his 
interests are to be looked after, and that this countervailing 
duty is to be used to enlarge his foreign market for wheat by 
inducing foreign countries to remove their duties on wheat and 
flour. As a matter of fact, the proviso will do nothing of the 
kind. It will not make more accessible n single foreign whent 
market, but it will in all probability make more accessible the 

t American wheat market to the Canadian farmer and the wheat 
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growers of other countries who may care to avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered them, We place ourselves in the 
position of offering the American wheat market to the wheat 
growers of any country that may care to apply for it, and in 
return we secure nothing, because such countries as will avail 
themselves of this do not, nor will they ever expect to, have any 
market for our wheat. And as to the countries that might offer 
a market for our wheat, we offer them nothing that would be 
any inducement to them to open their markets. To those coun- 
tries that export wheat and are anxious to enter our market 
we offer that market for nothing. From the countries to which 
we export wheat and flour and whose markets we are desirous 
of entering on more favorable terms, we ask that they admit 
our wheat and flour free, and we offer them nothing in return 
for the favor. We give favors gratuitously to some countries 
and then apparently expect that other countries will be equally 
shortsighted and give us favors, knowing that we will give them 
nothing in return. If we ask favors from certain countries, we 
should expect to grant them favors in return of somewhat ap- 
proximately equal value. And when we grant favors we should 
take at least a little precaution to see that the assumed favors 
which we are to receive have a little value. 

This provision, I presume, is offered in the nature of reci- 
procity. Reciprocity seems in recent years to have come to 
mean the surrender of the market of the American farmer to 
the farmers of other countries in return either for no benefits 
at all or else benefits merely to the manufacturers. The man- 
ner in which the removal of the duty on wheat would injure 
the American wheat grower I explained at length at the time 
when the Canadian reciprocity agreement was under discussion 
in the Senate two years ago; it has also been discussed by 
other Senators during the present session. I do not intend to 
go into it again at this time and will content myself with 
calling attention to a few facts having to do with the manner 
in which the free admission of Canadian wheat will affect our 
farmers. The wheat which is produced by the States of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota is northwestern hard 
spring wheat. It is distinct from the softer grades produced 
farther south either as spring or winter wheat and has superior 
milling qualities. The yield per acre is not so great as it is of 
winter wheat. In ordinary years none of this wheat is ex- 
ported, all of it being consumed by American mills. I have 
also been told by millers that the flour made from this wheat 
is not exported, being consumed in this country. The wheat 
that figures in our export is the softer winter wheat, and also 
to some extent the wheat known as macaroni or durum wheat. 
The kind that Canada raises is the northwestern hard spring 
wheat, and the wheat that the Canadian wheat will compete with 
directly is that raised by the farmers in the three States above 
mentioned. The cost of raising a bushel of this wheat is less 
in Canada because the new lands there will produce larger 
crops than the older lands on this side of the line and because 
the land is cheaper than in the United States. The Tariff Board 
in its report on the Canadian reciprocity agreement made the 
following statement in regard to the land values in the two 
countries: 


In the ee farming States of Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois the values 
of farm lands are very much higher than in any of the Canadian 
Provinces. In Illinois and Iowa they are a little more than twice as 


the competition of western Canada just as some years ago the eastern 
part of the United States felt the competition of our western lands. 
It is impossible to make any significant comparative study of land 
values in western Canada and those in the United States. Western 
Canada is a virgin region; rallroad lands have been sold to settlers at 
low prices and on liberal terms of payment; the Government has given 
away millions of acres under a uberal homestead law. In Manitoba 
the value of land per acre is $29, or $7 less than in Minnesota and 
Michigan; but owing to the recent settlement of Manitoba, the rate 
Or wc gag ape au cn cad esos Rachie ae bth ae Na 
8. 
The 1 of occupied land in Saskatchewan and Alberta are $22 


and $ respectively. à 

The board further gave the farm prices for 1910 as follows: 
Minnesota, 94 cents per bushel; North Dakota, 90 cents; South 
Dakota, 89 cents; Manitoba, 80 cents; Saskatchewan, 69 cents; 
Alberta, a little less than 68 cents. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That refers to wheat? ; 

Mr. GRONNA. That refers to the price of wheat and is 
from the report of the Tariff Board. It proves conclusively 
that we were receiving more for our wheat than they were 
receiving in Canada. 

The farm prices, of course, depend, among other things, on 
the distance from market, and the above, therefore, is perhaps 


not a fair comparison of the market prices in the two coun- 
tries. On comparing the markets at Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
the board found that in 1910 the price at Minneapolis was from 
64 cents to 123 cents above that at Winnipeg. In 1909 it 
Sane from five-eighths cent to 241 cents above tlc Winnipeg 
price. j 

The Canadian grain grower has for a number of years looked 
with hungry eyes at the American grain market, from which 
he has been barred by our tariff. That the reciprocity agree- 
ment did not go into effect was not the fault of the Canadian 
grain grower, but due to the efforts of other Canadians who do 
not produce grain and who did not care whether the Canadian 
grain growers secured entry to the American market. Other 
issues, which to us appear irrelevant, and fears which to us 
appear unfounded, were joined with the issue of reciprocity, and 
the result was its defeat. At this time, however, the privilege 
of entering the American market on equal terms with the Amer- 
ican farmer is handed to them without asking anything in re- 
turn which they will hesitate in granting. And who will profit 
from thus surrendering the American market? The millers 
will undoubtedly profit to the extent of securing cheaper wheat 
in ordinary years and under ordinary circumstances, and they 
may also profit by being in a position to compete with the 
Canadian millers for Canadian markets, The American farmer 
will not be benefited in any event, and will be damaged to the 
extent that his wheat market is invaded by Canadian wheat 
growers. 


So far as the European markets or markets of Asia are con- 
cerned, where we have to ship our surplus of wheat and of 
wheat flour, the provision will not result in securing admis- 
sion on more favorable terms to a single market, as none of the 
countries to the markets of which we would desire admission 
expect to ship us either wheat or wheat flour, and our retention 
of a countervailing duty on wheat and wheat flour is therefore 
a matter of indifference to them. Does anyone imagine that 
France, for instance, will remove her duties of 37 cents per 
bushel on wheat, or $2.75 per barrel on flour, in return for our 
removing the duties on wheat and flour imported from France? 
As France does not expect to sell us either wheat or flour it is 
immaterial to her whether or not we have a duty on these 
products. Or can anyone see why our free admission of wheat 
and flour should be any inducement to Germany to remove her 
duties of 49 and 36 cents per bushel on wheat, or $2.02 and 
$1.10 per hundred pounds on flour? In quoting the two 
rates of duty I refer to the general duty and the conven- 
tional duty. Germany does not expect to sell us either 
wheat or flour and does not care in the slightest whether 
we have a duty on either or both. Or take the ease of 
Japan, Can anyone conceive why our removal of the duties 
on wheat and flour as against Japan should be any incentive 
for that country to remove her duties of 29 cents per bushel on 
wheat and 70 cents per 100 pounds on flour? Is it not evident 
to everybody that the only countries that will take advantage 
of our willingness to admit wheat and wheat flour free of duty 
will be those countries that have wheat and flour whieh they 
wish to sell us—as, for instance, Canada—and that the countries 
where we find now, and would expect to find, a market for our 
wheat and wheat flour will be given no incentive to remove 
their duties? Are we not giving something for nothing in the 
one instance, with the apparent hope of receiving something 
for nothing in the other? And does anyone believe that any 
of those countries whose markets we are seeking will grant us 
any favors unless we grant them something in return? 

If anyone expects that, I fear he is doomed to disappointment. 
In foreign countries the tariffs seem to be constructed with the 
idea of encouraging domestic industries, and the agricultural 
industry is well taken care of in most of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota if Germany, France, and Japan have for many years in 
the past had those extremely high rates of duty on wheat? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; they have had them for a number of 
years, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And those high rates are fixed so as to 
encourage the domestic production and keep out the wheat of 
other countries which may have a surplus? 

Mr. GRONNA. Absolutely, because both France and Ger- 
many produce a sufficient amount of wheat to supply food for 
their.own people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that what they are doing in those 
countries is along the same line on which we have been operat- 
ing when we have had a duty on American wheat? 
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Mr. GRONNA. Exactly; only their rates have been higher 
than our rates. 

It apparently has never occurred to them what a great blessing 
it would be to their farmers to surrender their markets to such of 
their foreign competitors as care to indicate their willingness to 
accept them. If we wish to extend our market for wheat and flour 
in those countries fy securing more favorable tariff rates, it 
would seem reasonable to believe that we would be more likely 
to obtain this by offering to reduce or remove the duties on some 
of the articles which those countries produce and export to this 
country. If we wish to secure the remoyal of the duties on 
wheat and flour imposed by Germany and Belgium, for instance, 
would it not be more effective to offer to remove the duties on 
zinc, which those countries export and the rates on which 
I note have been increased over the House rates, rather 
than to offer to remove our duties on wheat and flour? If 
we wish to secure better rates from France, why would it not 
be better to offer to remove the duties on silks or other goods 
that France is exporting rather than the duties which are of 
no earthly interest to her? If we really wish to extend our 
markets abroad by securing more favorable tariff rates, why 
not make offers meaning something to countries which can give 
us a market for our products, rather than throw our own mar- 
kets open to countries which will give us nothing in return? 

Mr. President, this is so absolutely contrary to the policy ad- 
vocated by that great statesman, James G. Blaine, that I do not 
want anyone to believe or think that he can delude the Ameri- 
can farmer and make him believe that this is reciprocity such 
as was advocated by that great statesman. It does not take a 
very wise man, it seems to me, to know that a nation, as an in- 
dividual, if it wants to extend commerce or trade relations, 
must give something in return for what it expects to get. This 
countervailing duty is all a farce, and you will not be able, I 
say, to delude the American farmer and make him believe, be- 
cause you haye a provision in this bill for a counteryailing duty, 
that you are treating him fairly. You are not; you know that. 
You are aware of it as much as I am, and if any of you are 
aware of it you are doing an injustice to the people engaged 
in a great legitimate industry. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator mean by that to say that he 
thinks the Democrats are consciously and intentionally doing 
the farmers an injustice? 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, I am going to say a lit- 
tle later on that I do not really entertain the opinon that they 
consciously want to do the farmer an injustice. 

Mr. STONE. But that is what the Senator says. 

Mr. GRONNA.. But I am also going to say, and I say now, 
that there are men in the Senate who know as much and more 
about the great American industry of agriculture than does 
President Wilson. I am going to say further that I believe 
there are Senators on this floor who know as much about the 
existing condition of the American farmer as does the majority 
of the Senate Committee on Finance. If I am mistaken in that, 
Mr. President, then the majority has knowingly done the farmer 
an injustice. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator mean to say that if he is 
mistaken in supposing that the President and the majority 
members of the Finance Committee know less about the farm- 
ing industry than the Senator himself or some of his colleagues, 
therefore they are doing a willful injustice? 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, if they knew as much 
about the industry as does your humble servant, who is now 
addressing the Senate, I do not believe they would place the 
farmer’s products on the free list; and if they do know as much 
about it as does your humble seryant, then it would appear to 
me they have not given the subject the consideration to which 
that great industry is entitled. 

Mr. STONE. We give the farmer, so far as taxation goes, 
pretty much everything the farmer buys free of duty. We put 
practically everything the farmer uses in his industry on the 
free list. The things which he buys to eat and wear, the com- 
forts and necessaries, have been put on the free list or they 
have been very radically reduced. Does the Senator think that 
the farmer gets no compensation in that? 

Mr. GRONNA. I mean in the course of my remarks to give 
the Democratic Party credit for having taken the duty off of 
farm machinery. I intend in my speech to give them credit for 
whatever they have done. I also intend to refer to the fact 
that in this bill the duties have been very substantially reduced 
on many articles. 

Mr. STONE. Is not that good for the farmer? 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to be fair, and I am trying to be 
fair with the Democratic Party. I can not give the Senator 
a categorical answer. I am going to try to explain it, if the 
Senntor will ouly honor me by his presence. 


Mr. STONE. I ask the Senator, then—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall try to enlighten the Senator on the 
subject. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is himself a farmer, and is largely 
interested in farming. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, sir; that is true; I am largely interested 
in farming. 

a Mr. STONE. I have heard the Senator say that several 
mes. 

Mr. GRONNA, Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Now, being personally informed with regard 
to that industry and personally interested in it, I ask would the 
Senator have the products of his farm put on the protected list 
and at the same time put the things the farmers, the Senator's 
constituents, buy, and that he himself as a farmer must buy, 
plows, mowers, thrashing machines, and many other things, 
on the free list, and reduce to a low tariff rate other things that 
he consumes, and still leave what he produces on a high-tax 
basis? Is that the view of the Senator? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not entertain any such 
views, nor am I advocating them. I will say, since the Senator 
has alluded to the fact that personally I am a farmer, that I do- 
not believe the Senator alludes to that with any motive what- 
ever. I know he does not. If farming were an industry that 
could be a monopoly, I might refrain, as Senators sometimes do, 
from even voting on this schedule. But there are nearly 
10,000,000 farmers engaged in the industry, and no man will 
contend that farming can ever be made a trust or a monopoly. 
I feel that I am only doing my duty, as the Senator is doing his 
duty to his constituents and to the people of the United States, 
when I call attention to what I believe is a great injustice to 
the farmer. I intend to show that with the exception of Russia 
there is no other country than the United States which produces 
within its borders a sufficient amount of food products for its 
own consumption which does not protect the industry of farm- 
ing as well as the industry of manufacturing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. An observation just made by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone] interests me very much. I repeat it 
in order to be sure that I understood him correctly. 

Does the Senator from Missouri mean to say that he and his 
associates realize that by taking off the duty upon agricultural 
products they have caused a great loss to the American farmer, 
and in order to compensate him for that loss they have put on 
the free list certain things which the farmer uses, and. have 
very greatly reduced the duties upon certain other things which 
the farmer uses? Is that practically the statement just made 
by the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STONE. No, Mr. President. I think the farmers of the 
country have been treated with especial consideration in this 
bill. A number of agricultural products have been put on the 
free list—some absolutely, and some under what is called the 
countervailing duty. 

I never have believed—and I would have to hear something 
more than I have yet heard to convince me—that a duty on 
farm products is a real benefit to the farmer, even under a 
protective tariff. I do not believe that is the case; but that 
is an argument which has been made and gone over very often, 
and this is not the occasion to enter upon it. 

I do say, however, and I did say, and I meant to be under- 
stood as saying, that the farmers will receive a very great 
benefit under this bill if it becomes a law, as I think it will, 
by having their implements of industry practically all—as far 
as I recall now, I think I may say all—put on the free list; 
and not only the implements of their industry, but by hay- 
ing many things which they purchase for other uses put on 
the free list, and practically everything that they consume 
put at a very much lower rate of duty, thereby taking off of 
them the burden of taxation. I think these things are for 
the benefit of the farmer, and, taken as a whole, the farmer 
gets far more consideration than almost any other class of 
our people, so far as this bill goes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to enter 
upon an argument as to whether a duty upon agricultural 
products raises the price of those products or not. I shall not 
interrupt the admirable address of the’ Senator from North 
Dakota to enter upon a discussion of that subject. But I 
understood the Senator from Missouri to say, and I have heard 
it said a good many times here, that something especial had 
been done for the farmer, and that it had been done because 
the duties had been taken from the farmer's products. I 
thought the Senator from Missouri stated that proposition so 
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clearly that it ought to be emphasized, for I understood him to 
say: “It is true that we have taken the duties from the 
farmer's products; but we have made up the loss, and more 
than the loss, by taking off the duties upon something else 
which he uses.” 

Mr. STONE. Evidently the Senator did not mean to say just 
what he did say—that I have contended, or that anyone on this 
side has contended, that the farmer was benefited by taking off 
the duty on his products. I have not said that. I do not think 
he is injured by the removal of the duties, but I do not think 
it is a benefit to him. A thing may not hurt one, may not injure 
one, and yet at the same time may not be of any immediate 
or especial benefit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was quite sure that when the Senator from 
Missouri was reminded of what he had said, as I heard it, 
he would at once retire to the old position which I fancy all of 
our friends upon the other side—— 

Mr. STONE. But I never said anything of that kind. I 
never said anything of that kind, and the Senator will not say 
I did. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Senator as saying so, 
and therefore I asked the question. Of course, I can do nothing 
more than appeal to the Recorp when it shall have been 
printed; and if it there appears that I totally misconceived 
the Senator, he will be vindicated. But I believe when he reads 
what he said he will find it bears the interpretation I have put 
upon it. 

WIr. WALSH. Mr. President, I dislike very much to interrupt 
further the address of the Senator from North Dakota, but 
before the Senator from Iowa takes his seat I should like to 
have him be a little more specific. I understood him to say 
that it had been repeatedly declared on this side of the Cham- 
ber that the farmer, having been subjected to certain losses 
by reason of the removal of the duties on his products, an effort 
had been made to compensate him for such losses by the re- 
moval of the duties upon agricultural implements and otherwise. 
Can the Senator be a little more specific in respect to individual 
and time? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, Mr. President, I do not think I am 
called upon to name Senators and name dates. I have heard 
this question debated now for four years or more. What I said 
with regard to that was my recollection and my interpretation 
of what I have heard a great many times. I heard it repeat- 
edly stated during the time we were considering what was 
known as the farmers’ free list last year. That, however, is a 
mere matter for appeal to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator, then, whether 
that took the duties off the farmer’s products so that it could 
possibly be said that the other changes were in compensation 
therefor? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It did not take the duties off the farmer's 
products as a whole. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the purpose of the re- 
moyal of the duties on wheat and flour is not to extend our 
markets, but to reduce the cost of flour to the consumer, 
then the insertion of this provision is inexcusable. In that 
case the lower cost of flour, which is presumably what would 
be aimed at, would depend on the willingness of a foreign 
country to remove her own duties. If some of our duties 
have the effect of increasing the cost of living to such an 
extent that they should be removed, then the logical way 
would be to remove them without waiting, as is proposed, until 
other countries shall give their sanction to such action. If the 
cost of wheat and ficur is so great in this country that it is 
necessary to placé those commodities on the free list in order to 
bring relief to the consumer, then why is it necessary to wait 
until Canada gives her sanction, or some other country gives 
her sanction, before removing the duties? The proposal is as 
inexcusable, if the purpose is to reduce the cost of flour, as it is 
useless if its purpose is to extend our foreign markets for wheat 
and flour. 

In examining the tariffs of other countries which expect to 
produce enough agricultural products for their consumption, 
or nearly so, I find that in the framing of their tariff laws 
attention is given to the welfare and prosperity of the farmer 
as well as of the manufacturer. Of course, in the case of 
England, that country frankly confessed years ago that it could 
not produce enough agricultural products for its own consump- 
tion, and it has no tariff on such products any more than on 
manufactures, - 

On cattle the present law provides for a tariff of $2 per 
head if less than 1 year old, $3.75 per head if more than 1 
year old and yalued at less than $14 per head, and 27} per 
cent if valued at more than $14. The Senate bill proposes 
to place them on the free list. Now let us consider the tariffs 
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of other countries. England admits cattle free. France has a 
general duty of $2.63 per 100 pounds, live weight, and a mini- 
mum Uuty of $1.75 per 100 pounds. The general rate applies to 
imports from the United States. Germany has a general duty 
of $1.94 per 100 pounds and a conventional duty of 86 cents per 
100 pounds. The conventional rate applies to imports from the 
United States. Austria-Hungary has a rate of $3.65 per head 
for young catile, $6.09 per head for cows, and $12.18 per head 
for oxen. In the case of oxen there is a conventional rate of 
87 cents per 100 pounds, live weight, which applies to imports 
from the United States. Belgium has a tariff of from 26 cents 
to 44 cents per 100 pounds, live weight, on cattle. The Nether- 
lands admits cattle free. The general rates and conventional 
rates of Italy both range from $1.54 to $7.33 per head, with an 
additional tax, called a statistical tax, of 2 cents per head. 
The conventional rate applies to imports from this country. 
Spain assesses duties ranging from $8.59 to $15.44 per head on 
cattle, with lower duties ranging from $6.76 to $15.44 per head 
on imports from more favored nations. Russia admits cattle 
free. Our neighbor on the north—Cannda—imposes an ad 
valorem tariff of 25 per cent as a general rate, with an inter- 
mediate rate of 224 per cent. 

The general rate applies to imports from this country and most 
other countries. Our nearest neighbor on the south, Mexico, 
admits cattle free. Cuba imposes a duty of $1.33 per 100 
pounds, live weight, on cattle, with a special duty of 79 cents 
per 100 pounds on imports from the United States. Brazil 
imposes a duty of $14.23 per head on cattle. I will say at this 
point that the given Brazilian duty is higher, but as 65 per cent 
of the duty is payable in depreciated paper currency and ouly 
85 per cent is payable in gold—unless there has been a change 
made recenthy—this has the effect of reducing the duty actually 
paid to the figures given above. The same observation holds 
true as to the other Brazilian rates which I shall cite. In 
computing these duties they have been computed on a basis of 
65 per cent being payable in paper and 35 per cent in gold. 
Argentina admits cattle free. Japan levies an ad valorem duty 
of 10 per cent. Australia protects her stock growers by a 
duty of $2.44 per head of cattle. New Zealand also levies 
a tariff of $2.44 per head. 

Now, let us see what the commercial nations of the world 
do with regard to the rate ou horses. : 

Horses are protected by the Payne Act by a duty of $30 
per head if valued at $150 or less, and an ad valorem duty 
of 25 per cent if valued at more than $150. The Senate bill 
reduces this to 10 per cent ad valorem on all horses. England, 
of course, admits horses free. The general duties in France 
range from $28.95 to 843.42 per head, and the minimum duties 
from $19.30 to $28.95 per head. The German general duties 
range from $21.42 to 883.68 per head, and the conventional 
duties from $17.40 to $83.68 per head. Austria-Hungary has a 
general rate of $20.30 per head if more than 2 years old, and 
$10.15 if less than 2 years old, with a conventional rate of 
$12.18 if more than 2 years old, and $6.09 if less than 2 years. . 
Belgium has no tariff on horses. The Netherlands admits them 
free. Italy has a tariff of $7.72 per head. Spain levies duties 
ranging from $18.72 to $28.95 per head. Russia admits them 
free. Canada has a rate of $12.50, if valued at less than $50, 
and a general rate of 25 per cent ad yalorem, an intermediate 
rate of 22} per cent on horses valued at more than $50. 
Mexico has a duty of $24.85 per head on geldings, others free. 
Cuba has a general rate of $18.75 per head, with a special rate 
of $15 on horses imported from the United States. Brazil has 
a duty of $27.38 per head. Argentina admits horses free. 
Japan has a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. New Zealand has 
a duty of $4.87 per head. Australia assesses a duty of $2.40 
per head. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has been speaking almost 
two hours. The day is excessively hot and some of us have been 
sitting here every moment for six consecutive hours. It has 
been understood that we would adjourn about 6 o'clock, and I 
will ask the Senator from Missouri if he does not think we 
might well take an adjournment now? 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota about how much additional time he thinks he will oc- 
cupy in concluding his remarks? ` 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say that I had very much hoped 
that I would be able to finish to-day. I do not object to inter- 
ruptions, but I have been interrupted so much that I am not 
quite half through with my speech. / 

Mr. STONE. Not quite half through? 
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Mr. GRONNA. Personally I feel very much like going on 
and finishing, because I remember that two years ago when I 
took up the time of the Senate for the better part of two days I 
was criticized for taking so much time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota? Having heard him state 
that he has not finished more than half of his very well pre- 
pared, studious oration upon this subject, I should like to ask 
the Senator if it would comport with his convenience that he 
resume to-morrow, and that we at this time, at 6 o’clock, turn to 
some other business, perchance an executive session on the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia, and that the Senator from 
North Dakota resume to-morrow, if he is at a stopping point 
in his speech now? 

Mr. GRONNA. I, of course, will gladly yield to the wishes 
of the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator, but I think it might con- 
sult the convenience and the physical relief of the Senator to 
pause at this time. 

Mr. GRONNA. So far as I am concerned it is convenient 
for me to go on at any time. To-morrow will do, of course, 
just as well as to-day; but I want it understood that it was not 
especially my desire, nor is it my desire, I will say with all 
candor, to delay the Senate in considering the bill paragraph 
by paragraph. I realize as much as those who are, perhaps, 
more directly responsible for this legislation than I am that they 
want to get through with the bill, and so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned I shall be very glad to go on to-day with my 


speech. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator could go on for about an 
hour 

Mr. BACON. We have some matters of importance to con- 
sider in executive session. 

Mr. PENROSE. I take it for granted that the Senator from 
North Dakota will have the floor in the morning to continue 
his remarks. That will follow as a matter of course. 

Mr. LEWIS. Any other course than that would be dis- 
courteous. No one on this side of the Chamber contemplates 
any other course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course the Senator would go on with his 

to-morrow if we go into executive session now. 

Mr. PENROSE. And then we can either adjourn or have an 
executive session. 

Mr. BACON. We have some matters of importance to con- 
sider in executive session. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think probably we had better have an 
executive session. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senate that if it is ex- 
pected to hold an executive session I will gladly yield at any 
time for that purpose. 

Mr. PENROSE. Or for adjournment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Or for adjournment, with the understanding, 
of course, that I will be permitted to finish the few observa- 
tions that I have to make to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course. 

Mr. PENROSE. That goes without saying. That is the 
Senator’s right. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I think possibly the publie business may be 
expedited by having a short executive session. I therefore 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 6 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Fri- 
day, August 1, 1913, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate July 31, 1913. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Frederick Kuenzli, of New Jersey, to be assistant appraiser 
of merchandise in the district of New York, in the State of New 
York, in place of Charles W. MacDonough, resigned. 


COLLECTORS oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Jack Walker, of Arkansas, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the district of Arkansas, in place of Frank W. Tucker, 
resigned. 

Duncan C. Heyward, of South Carolina, to be collector of 
internal revenue for the district of South Carolina. (New 
office.) 


POSTMASTER. 
ILLINOIS, 


L. F. Meek to be postmaster at Peoria, III., in place of Henry, 
W. Lynch, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 31, 1913, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Lieut. Col. John H. Beacom to be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. Willis T. May to be colonel. 
Maj. Leon S. Roudiez to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Albert C. Dalton to be major. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
Capt. William L. Little to be major. 
: FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
First Lieut. Neb B. Rehkopf to be captain. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 
James Crowe Burdett. 
James Bayard Clark. 
William Elnathan Clark. 
Melvin Starkey Henderson. 
Harold Lyons Hunt. 
William McCully James. 
William Fletcher Knowles. 
Daniel Francis Mahoney. 
Scott Dudley Breckinridge. 
Recetvia or PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Le Roy E. Cummings to be receiver of public moneys at 
Pierre, S. Dak. : 
CHIEF OF THE WEATHER BUREAU. 
Charles F. Marvin to be Chief of the Weather Bureau. 
PoSTMASTERS. 


ARKANSAS, 
H. L. Fuller, Waldron. 


S. D. Bates, Marathon. 

Ai Hogeboom, Panama City. 
ILLINOIS, 

Charles F. Buck, Lacon. 

Harry B. Fasmer, Yorkville. 

John Geiss, Batavia. 

Clyde V. Greenwood, Sherrard. 

W. T. Holifield, Brookport. 

Ross Lee, Casey. 

J. M. Rumsey, Goleonda. 


Fred C. Boeke, Hubbard. 
Alfred B. Callender, Ocheyedan. 
Warren A. Edington, Sheldon. 
J. J. McDermott, Manilla. 
John MecGloin, Wall Lake. 
John S. Moon, Kellerton. 
D. P. O'Connor, Lawler. 
Edwin Wattonville, Pomeroy. 

LOUISIANA, 
William H. Bennett, Clinton. 

MICHIGAN, 

John Jay Cox, Scottville. 
Henry Kessell, Orion. 

NEW MEXICO. 
L. A. Chandler, Cimarron. 
Viola Keenan Reynolds, Springer. 
George F. Williams, Mogollon. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

A. A. Closson, White Lake. 
Michael Dougherty, Mount Vernon. 
William J. Quirk, Kimball. 
W. R. Veitch, Groton. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Eæeoutire nomination withdrawn from the Senate July 31, 1913, 
POSTMASTER. 
J. F. Matthews to be postmaster at Croswell, Mich. 


FLORIDA, 


IOWA. 


1913. 


SENATE. 
Fray, August J, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not wish to correct the 
Record, but I do desire to correct a mistake of fact which the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pexrose] unwittingly 
fell into on Wednesday, when the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
joining in the wailing chorus of jeremiads sweeping over the 
Senate, among other things called attention to numerous cases 
of industrial depression and suspension of industrial enterprises. 
Among others was the Sharples Separator Co. I desire to read 
what the Senator said on that occasion with respect to the 
Sharples Separator Co. The Senator from Pennsylvania said: 

One final case, and I am done—that of the Sharples cream separator 
concern, located about 30 miles from Philadelphia. in the city of West 
Chester, The Sharples cream separator is an invention of Mr. Sharples, 
on which be has built up a plant there employing many men and women 
and children. His goods, the cream separators, nre shipped not only 
all over the United States but all over the world, to China and to the 
Orient. Within a week that concern has completed the absolute trans- 
fer of its plant to Hamburg. and no longer is there a vestige of it left 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 

This morning I clipped from the Philadelphia Inquirer 

Mr, PENROSE. I saw it. 

Mr. STONE. A communication from the Sharples Sepa- 
rator Co., by L. P. Sharples, one of its officials, and I will ask 
the Secretary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SHARPLES SEPARATOR TO REMAIN. 
To the Editor of the Inquirer: 

Owing to the state of the weather everybody in our bome office and 
main factory at West Chester woke up this morning wishing we were 
anywhere except on the job. 

n consequence it was like kicking a man when he was down to find 
that your paper this morning quoted Senator PENROSE as having said 
on the floor of the Senate that we are bag and baggage fu Germany. If 
it were not for the necessity of filling orders, the personnel of our 
organization would like to be. 

Ve would appreciate being set straight in this regard, as there is no 
question but what Senator Puxnosk has been misinformed, 

The following states our position and may be used as your editorial 
sense dictates : 

The information on which Senator PENROSE based his assertion in 
Congress, Wednesday, was absolutely incorrect. The Sharples Separator 
Co, has no intention of transferring any part of its American works to 
its Germany factory. 

Regardless of the passage of a tariff bill, adverse to thelr Interests, 
the Sharples works, their sales and service organizations will remain 
in full force in the United States. Sharples has been too long on 
American soil that it can move to any other and prepare to call it 
ome. 

Tun SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


Very truly, yours, 
1 2 L. P. SHARPLES, 


West CHESTER, PA., July 31. 

Mr. STONE. The other corporation referred to by the Sena- 
tor has not yet been heard from; we have had no returns. I 
simply put in this one now. 

Mr. PENROSE. I expected this to be brought up this morn- 
ing, Mr. President, and I will have by Monday the full facts 
in connection with the Sharples Cream Separator Co. to submit 
to the Senate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, it does seem 
cruel that this should be perpetrated on the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania at this particular time. But I do want to say, just in 
addition to the little I said regarding the Sharples separators, 
if the Sharples Co. are not only, according to the Senator's 
statement, furnishing separators for milk in the United 
States, but are shipping them all over the earth, to China and 
the Orient, my God, what more can they want in a tariff pill? 
Do they want to supply Mars and all the other planets? It 
seems to me they are pretty thoroughly established and work 
very nicely under the present régime, and they. are perfectly 
satisfied. 

Mr. PENROSE. As I said, Mr. President, I will have the 
precise facts in this case to submit to the Senate on Monday. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to say, in response to 
what the Senator said, that I think it would be very wise if 
all Senators on the other side would have the precise facts at 
hand before they put statements of that kind in the RECORD. 

Mr. PENROSE. I only made a general statement, and if the 
Senator from Missouri wants details I shall be ready to furnish 
them to him next week, when I get them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the statement of 
the Senator from Missouri is so broad as to include every ref- 
erence to cases of this nature. I want to say to the Senator 
from Missouri that the day the tariff bill came over here I 
made the statement that the Hoe Printing Press Co. were get- 
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ting their London office and factory in shape to manufacture 
presses there after the passage of this bill. I give as my 
authority for the statement the word of the president of the 
company, who told me so at his office in New York before I 
made the statement. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, would the Senator from Missouri 
object to modifying his suggestion so as to apply to all Members 
of the Senate, that they shall be certain that they have the 
facts before they proceed to state them? His suggestion was 
limited to one side. I see no objection, if the Senator sees 
none, to enlarging it to take in the entire Senate. 

Mr. OLIVER. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Petitions and memorials are in 
order, 

TARIFF DUTY ON IVORY TUSKS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEB. I present three petitions from workmen 
in ivory plano key factories, asking that ivory tusks Le left upon 
the free list. They are from Pratt & Read & Co., 413 men; 
Comstock & Cheny & Co., 545 men; and the Piano & Organ Sup- 
ply Co., 330 men; the total being 1,297 laborers ir these fac- 
tories. j 

I suppose, Mr. President, that ivory tusks, which have always 
been upon the free list, have been placed upon the dutiable list 
with a duty of 20 per cent on the theory that they are a luxury. 
I am informed that of the 375,000 pianos annually manufactured 
in the United States, 90 per cent of them go into the homes of 
mechanics and people of small means, and that this percentage 
is sold on the installment an with average payments of less 
than $5 a month. Later on amendments will be presented to 
restore that product to the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


TARIFF DUTIES ON WOOL. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE, While I am on my feet, Mr. President, 
I desire to say in connection with the petition which I presented 
the other day that I have received a letter from the Hockanum 
Mills Co, of Rockville. Conn., a part of which I will ask the 
Secretary to read, and then I will make a few remarks upon it. 
There being no objection, the Secretary read as follows: 


Tun HockaNum MILLS Co., 
Rockville, Conn., July 30, 1913. 
Hon, Fraxk B. BRANDEGEE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear SENATOR: I am much pleased to see in the paper this morn- 
ing that you have moved to have a dute set for the going into effect of 
the free wool and the woolen goods duties. 

We are now offering for sale goods for next summer and we are 
greatly embarrassed, because we do not know when we will get free 
wool nor when the goods duties go into effect, 

We should have five or six months between free wool and the new 
goods duties, and that has been the custom in all former tariff legisla- 
tion, I believe. 

Our light-weight goods season for next summer begins, as I said, 
now, and deliveries of those goods should end next February or March. 

All of the mills of the country, with very few exceptions. are running 
on less than 25 per cent production. as stated in Mr. Hill's letter to 
you, and if we can not get some positive dates fixed the mills are apt 
to be less employed than 25 per cent. 

As I said before, we are all very much pleased that you have taken 
up this matter in such a positive way, and are in hopes that the powers 
that be can get together and enact some positive date so that the 
woolen mills can either do a little business or get out of business. 

I am yours, sincerely, 
F. T. MAXWELL, President. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. In connection with the same matter 
I have a statement from the Trans-Atlantic Import Co., made 
by Mr. Harry Rosenbaum, which I will ask the Secretary to read. 

There being no objection, the Secretary read as follows: 


TRANS-ATLANTIC IMPORT Co., 
New York, July 30, 1913. 
Senator BRANDEGEE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Have read with a great deal of pleasure in to-day’s paper 
your suggestion of the passage of a joint resolution setting forth when 
the new rates on textiles would become effective. 

I congratulate you on having grasped the situation and personally 
thank 1 9 and you have the thanks of a great many other people 
engage in the textile business tay 

inclose you herein copy of an interview published on the 19th of 
April, more than three months ago, setting forth your views exactly. 
If the Senate to-day were to appoint a committee to visit the cutting- 
np markets of New York, Cleveland, and Chicago and see the state 
of the textile industry, they would be simply amazed at the chaotic 
condition in which it exists. 

Merchants as a rule have anticipated the tariff bill to be passed as 
early as July or August, and where the House states explicitly the 
bill to be effective immediately upon its passage, and the Senate report 
of the Finance Committee making Schedule effective on January 1, 
1914, has caused such an uncertainty in the trade that business in 
textiles of all descriptions is at an absolute standstill, and business 
conditions to-day, one thing reflecting upon another, are in a worse 
condition than they have ever been in any panic times we have had 
in this country for 20 years. 

The credit of the cutter up of merchandise has been impaired owing 
to the uncertainty. The cutter up of merchandise will not accept his 
deliveries. The retail merchant and department-store buyer has been 
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aaa e ee eee other, prior 
Ti Mannfae- 


to the sale season or œ there will be any eon 


turers of textiles in this coun have — n their output. 
Importers of textiles have canceled the better part their European 
contracts, and should the tariff bill take effect in the immediate future, 


there will be a eee and the demand will come the moment the 
and then it wilt 


consumption starts be a question of supply and 
If, as you heey = aps a =. resolution were passed, stating the date, 
it would allay y feeling, settle the uncertainty, people would 


ung 5 has been reconciled, ever since Wilson's election, ias 

we were to have a tariff revision. This has been discounted. 

believe it, to be Inevitable, but if a date were set, yow will pardon ny 

English, “ both the Senate and the House can chew the rag indefinitely, 
and people would go about their business. 

Were I selfishly Inclined, the tariff bill could not take effect too soon, 
but considering the best a of the country as a whole, any date 
is better than the un 

win hope 1 that pour “suggestion will be presented and that it 


baler peasan i in ce that you would receive the con- 
So, 01 many thousands of textile men throughout the United 


Pardon this long discourse, and awaiting your reply, I am, 
Sincerely, vours, 
H. ROSENBAUM. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to 
read an interview published in the Commercial and Financial 
World of April 19, 1913, on this same question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Commercial and Financial World of Apr. 19, 1913.} 


A matter im regard to which Ga, — the greatest criticism is the 
fact that no date has been set for the taking effect of the new Dill. 
A few months earlier or later will make all the difference in the world 
to importers yet domestic „ and it is no more than 
right and fair that they should know just what they have to face. 

Mr. Harry Rosenbaum. of the Trans-Atlantic rt Co., of 105 
Fifth Avenue, has pointed out this feature of the situation in a very 
clear and convincing fashion. He — 

“ Unless ters and domestic manufacturers are advised promptly 
when this ul is to go Into effect, business will stagnant until we 
ome this vitally important information. Were I obsessed of selfish- 
ness I would say the sooner the bill became sg reg the better for 
ourselves. But considering the best Sat gerne of the country as a whole, 
we favor January 1 next, which ve merchants ample time to 
adjust themselves to the new —— 1 affairs. Enaetment without 
8 of time for preparation would be ruinous to many mer- 
chants. 

And it is not Cons — importers who need to know the date as to 
when the bill fs me law. Manufacturers of domestic goods say 
that millions 07 dollars“ worth of orders raw material of great 
value stand in danger of being greatly injured’ unless definite time is 


It is pro to call the attention of Con: to this omission 
through trade associations and other commercial bodies. It is stated 
by handters of domestic foreign goods that heavy losses will have 
to be taken in the shape of a smaller business and the liquidation of 
stocks in the hands of all distributors — 2 date is fixed at once. 

Buyers are requesting that no 8 


and this was one of the 
cutting-up trade began s$ bestir ap aria 
business was that many pure 

make commitments for immediate 


ished garments will be only 35 per cent, — is — 
sufficient duty to protect the large American cloak industry. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, a few days ago, when 
I brought this matter to the attention of the Senate, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, was kind enough to say that he would 
confer with members of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
other House and see if some date could be fixed upon by them, 
with a view of notifying the interests concerned as to when 
the new tariff duties would go into effect. I noted in one of 
the morning newspapers that some such conferences had been 
held, but that they had “borne no fruit,” in the language of 
the newspaper. I now ask the ehairman of the Committee on 
Finance if he is rendy to make any statement to the Senate as 
to the result of his mterviews or conferences: upon this subject? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what the manufacturers of 
wool seem to desire is that before we pass a tariff bill we shall 
make provision outside of the bill for the wool industry. I 
have stated that E recognized some embarrassment would come 
to that industry from the conflict between the provisions of the 
House and the Senate bill with reference to the time when this 
schedule should go into effect and was willing to do what I 
could toward ascertaining whether that difference could be rea- 
sonably adjusted in advance of a meeting of the conference. 
I have conferred with the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and I find that he 
does not feel authorized, in advance of the conference, to recede 
from the position of the other House, and I do not feel author- 
ized, in advance of the meeting of the conference, to recede 


from the position taken by the Finance Committee in the 
amendment proposed to the Senate. Of course, if the Senator 
from Connecticut desires to introduce any resolution on the sub- 
ject, he is at liberty to do so, and it can take its course be- 
tween the two Houses. It does not seem to me, however, Mr. 
President, speaking frankly about it, that there is any remedy 
for this situation except the speedy passage of the bill, and 1 
hope we may have that. 

T wish to ask the Senator from Connecticut, Does he prefer the 
House provision to the Senate provision with reference to the 
time when this schedule shall go into effect? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have no fixed idea of 
my own about it, not being familiar with the technicalities of 
the woolen business. I can, however, see the force of the posi- 
tion of those who are interested in it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will understand, if he will par- 
don me for a moment, that this postponement of the date was 
in the nature of a concession, which we thought was proper 
under the cireumstances. Of course, if the concession brings 
about difficulties of more consequence than the advantages, the 
committee will be glad to have the views of Senators on the 
other side about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
eut yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if he thinks the House conferees will agree to the 
Senate amendment as to the time the rates take effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am utterly unable to answer the Senator 
with respect to that; I am not authorized to say whether they 
would or would not. I think probably the chairman of that 
committee feels the same delicacy in speaking in advance for 
the conferees of the House that I would feel in speaking in ad- 
vance for the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will frankly say to the Senator that I be- 
lieve both the growers and the manufacturers of wool would 
prefer the provision reported by the Committee om Finance of 
the Senate to the House provision, but what they do want, 
if possible, is to know when the rates are to take effect. The 
lightweight season of the woolen-goods business is on; people 
have to place their orders—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it is for that reasom that some definite 
understanding, if it be possible, should be had. I do not say, 
however, that it is possible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator see the difficulties 
about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; T do see the difficulties, 
and I am not complaining at all. I simply wanted to know if 
the Senator had any idea whether the House committee would 
agree to the Senate amendment, because, if they would, I think 
that at least an intimation could then be given to the pur- 
ehasers of woolen goods that that would be the case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can only say to the Senator that I have 
seen and heard of no disposition upon the part of the House to 
yield its position upon that question. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me? 

. Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from North Carolina asked the 
Senator from Connecticut which of the two provisions, the 
Senate or the House provision, he preferred. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I meant, of course, which one the woolen in- 
dustry preferred. I did not mean to inquire as to the pref- 
Garaiz of an individual Senator, but I meant the woolen in- 

ustry. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I so understood, and I was simply going to 
say that, while I am not a woolen manufacturer any more than 
is the Senator from Connecticut, F do think there is very little 
doubt that the woolen manufacturers, as a rule, and the entire 
woolen trade, as a rule, would very much prefer the Senate 
provision. I also want to say that I think the situation in 
which the introduction of the Senate amendment has left this 
whole question fs infinitely worse than though the Senate com- 
mittee had taken no action at all, because I think the trade 
could take steps to accommodate itself as weil as might be to 
either course if they knew which course was going to be pursued. 

Under the present condition two very different courses have 
been suggested; and the sftuation is left im the position where 
there is no man in the woolen trade who knows whether the 
provisions of this bill affeeting wool are to go into effect at one 
date or the other. While I believe the members of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate in adopting this amendment did so 
with a view to helping the woolen manufacturer, it seems to 
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me that it was most unfortunate that in proposing such a 
change they did not first get some idea as to whether or not 
their suggestion would meet with favor at the other end of this 
building. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senater—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. I have yielded to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, but if I have a right to yield to more than one Sen- 
ator at the same time I yield cheerfully to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. I merely want to say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, in connection with his suggestion that the action 
of the Senate committee in extending the time when this bill 
was to take effect would do the woolen industry greater injury 
than to have readily agreed to the House provision, that many 
representatives of the woolen industry appeared before our com- 
mittee and requested this amendment. Certainly they knew 
that we were merely a coordinate branch of the Government, 
and that our action was not a finality as to what would be 
the law; that the House had to be considered; but they very 
urgently requested the Senate to extend the time as of vital 
importance to them. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, what the Senator says in re- 
gard to the woolen manufacturers knowing the condition in 
regard to the two Heuses agreeing is perfectly true. ‘They 
ought te have known that; but, as a plain matter of fact, very 
few of them thoroughly realize that very feature in the passage 
of a bill. They are not technically informed in that respect. 
What they came down here to urge—and did urge, I believe. 
very strenuously—was that there should be a fixed, definite 
date in advance of the final passage of this bill upon which 

the duty on wool should go into effect, and another date, sub- 
sequent to that date by three or four months, as the case might 
be, upon which it should go into effect upon the manufactures 
of wool. They hoped, if such a provision were put into this 
bill in the form of an amendment, that it would be with the 
idea that it should be the final policy of these who are réspon- 
sible for the bill. 

If it is simply put in the bill with the strong probability that 
when the bill actually becomes a law the policy of the House 
of Representatives will prevail, or even with uncertainty as to 
which policy is going to prevail, almost anybody, no matter how 
little technical he is, can readily see the confusion of mind into 
which every merchant and manufacturer connected with the 
business is put. I think that is perfectly plain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, if the Senator from North Caro- 
tina will permit me, while as an ordimary proposition some of 
these small manufacturers would not be familiar with the 
technicalities of legislation, yet I do recall that Mr. Whitman, 
if I am not very much mistaken, made an argument before our 
committee in which he cited the Wilson bill as extending the 
time and as a precedent that we ought to follow. Certainly 
Mr. Whitman understood, as I have no doubt the Senator will 
agree, that the Senate committee could only recommend this 
action to the Senate, and, of course, that would not be binding 
upon the House. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not want to take too much of the time 
of the Senator from Connecticut, but I want to say that we all 
know how legislation is accomplished. We all know that people 
who are prominent in the councils of a party, as the chairman 
of the Finance Committee is prominent and as the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House is prominent, can 
agree on such a thing as this or can have some harmony of view 
upon it. All that was necessary to have had this matter defi- 
nitely understood, with a strong probability of the final result, 
was that before any change in the policy was suggested in this 


body it should be known that in a general way the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee sympathized with that view. | 


Simply to suggest here a policy opposed to the policy of the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee adds no beneficial 


effect to the situation, but, on the contrary, as I am trying to 


explain, increases the confusion manyfold. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I trust the Senator under- 
stands that in making amendments to this bill the Senate com- 
mittee did not consider whether er not the House was going to 
‘agree to the amendments and desist from making them because 
it did not know what might be the final attitude of the House 


with reference to the amendments. We, of course, made the. 


amendments that have been made upon our j 
Mr. LIPPITT. I am sure the Senator 
will not deny that it would have relieved this confusion very 
greatly if the situation I have tried to describe, of a harmony 


udgment. 
from North Carolina 


of opinion between the two branches, had been arrived at before 
some different policy had been suggested. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course the situation we 
have now was not anticipated; and if it had been anticipated I 
suppose Senators would have felt a delieacy in going over to 
the House and inquiring of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee whether they would agree to an amendment if we 
made it. 

I have said all I can say about the matter, and that is that 
I have seen no disposition on the part of the House committee 
to indicate any purpose to recede from its action. It might be 
well for us to consider what course we would pursue in that 
respect, in view of the fact that Senators state that rather than 
have this uncertainty it would be better to accept the House 
proposition. That is a matter about which I can express no 
opinion, but it is one that might be considered. 

I want to say, in addition, before I finish, that there is one 
thing that might be done, and only one thing that I ean see 
now; and so far as I am concerned I will do what I can to 
have that course pursued. When the conferees meet, in view 
of this situation, it can be arranged, I think, to take up this item 
in conference first, and try to reach some final conclusion about 
it; and in that way the final settlement of the matter might be 
advanced. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I hope such a course will be pursued. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I may. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to submit a couple of favorable re- 
ports in regard to routine matters from the Committee to Audit 
and Contrel the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. I am 
sure the resolutions will pass without any question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no objection whatever, but I 
think it is in violation of the rules of the Senate. 


question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask immediate consideration for the reso- 
butions. I am sure there will be no objection. One of them is 
to give six months’ pay to the widow of a dead employee and 
the other is to add to the pay of a clerk of one of the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, personally I have no ob- 
jection whatever to this matter being interpolated at this time. 


present a matter of this sort, and 
that it shall be the duty of the Chair to enforce the rule without 
his attention being called to it. I may be mistaken about that, 
but I will yield if I can. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the rule. 

Nr. WILLIAMS. I am still waiting to get the consent of the 
Senator from Connecticut. I had no idea of presenting the 
reports withont his consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator from Mississippi had 
heard me, he would have realized fhat I had given my consent 
three times, when once was enough. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then if fhe Senator—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I now give it for the fourth time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator has given his consent, then 
I ask immediate consideration for the resolutions. They will 
take only a minute. They are matters cf routine business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Mississippi 
tell the Chair how the Chair is to get out of enforcing the rule? 


know. A man can do it; two men can do it; three men can do 
it; six men can do it; any organization I have ever heard of 
can do it. I have asked unanimous consent, and if unanimous 
consent is granted there is nothing in the way. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All the Chair has to do is to, put to the 
Senate the request for unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The rules say that the Chair shall 
not do it. The Chair dees not have much intelligence, but the 
Chair can read the rules. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this is still the morning 
hour, i think. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Brawpucer] has the floor, and we have net yet reached re- 
ports of committees. 


Mr, WILLIAMS. I will wait until we do, then. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am very sorry the Senator could not 
get the matter attended to at this time. 

The statement of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] 
that the Senate committee made this change in the date at the 
request of certain woolen interests seems to me to have no bear- 
ing upon this case. Admit that the Senate amendment is better 
than the House provision—— 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator will pardon me, I did not state 
that we had made it at the instance or request of the woolen 
interests. I did state that they appeared and urged it. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I did not mean to intimate that the com- 
mittee was unduly under the influence of the woolen interests. 
Far from it. What I meant to say was that even if the Senate 
amendment was proposed by the committee after the woolen 
interests had suggested that it would be an improvement, it 
seems to have no releyancy to the present difficulty. The trouble 
is that the House has proposed one time and the Senate has 
proposed enother. 

After this matter has been called to the attention of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and after everybody admits the embarrass- 
ment to this great trade in all its branches all over the country, 
for the Senator to say that if somebody else wants to introduce 
a resolution to try to smooth out this trouble there is no rule 
to prevent his doing so, and to prophesy that while it might be 
considered it probably would produce no remedy, is hardly the 
attitude that, it seems to me, the great Finance Committee of 
the Senate ought to take on this matter. 

Here is a situation which imperils the whole woolen industry 
of this country. Authoritative documents have been put into 
the Record showing that the business is running on 25 per cent 
of its possibilities of production at the present time, and that 
there is a panicky feeling al! through the business, from the 
production of the raw material to the sale of the manufactured 
product. To have the great Finance Committee of the Senate 
and the great Ways and Means Committee of the House stand 
here saying that they can not consider the remedy until the 
disease has proved fatal seems to me to be an admission of im- 
potency that I exceedingly regret to discover in the Congress of 
the United States. The fact that after the bill gets into con- 
ference, at some indefinite date in the future, they may then take 
up this as one of the first matters to be considered in conference 
would have no tendency to calm the excited feeling in this trade 
which now exists. If the matter were taken up in conference as 
the first item, there is no assurance whatever that it would be 
reported independently and in advance of the entire conference 
report, if the conferees shall be able to agree. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am in full sympathy 
with the desire expressed by the Senator from Connecticut that 
this time should be extended, certainly as long as provided in 
the Senate amendment; but I do not quite see, and I ask the 
Senator from Connecticut if he sees, any way in which the mat- 
ter can be determined at the present moment. The House has 
passed the bill. It has been sent to the Senate, and the Senate 
proposes to amend it. However friendly the Finance Commit- 
tee or the Senate itself may be to the Senate amendment, does 
the Senator think there is any method by which we can get 
assurance from the other body that they will agree to the Sen- 
ate amendment? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. None except what I suggested the other 
day, which was that the Finance Committee of the Senate should 
report a joint resolution fixing the dates and send it over to the 
House of Representatives, and then let the House of Representa- 
tives act upon it, and, if necessary, appoint a conference com- 
mittee upon the joint resolution if there is disagreeing action. 
That was the only way I could think of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know whether there are prec- 
edents for that or not; but at first blush it strikes me that 
before a bill has been passed and before it goes to conference 
it would be rather extraordinary for us to pass a joint resolu- 
tion of that kind. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It might be extraordinary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the Senator had this 
matter up before I suggested to him that it would ke not only 
an extraordinary thing but a very difficult thing to draw a 
resolution of that sort. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
drawing it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think when the Senator undertakes to do 
it he will find that there is difficulty. 


I do not anticipate any difficulty in 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not sure but that I shall undertake 
it, notwithstanding the warning of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have full knowledge of the fact that 
some of my own constituents are extremely solicitous about 
this matter, and if there is any remedy I hope we shall find it. 
But, as I look at the parliamentary situation, it seems to me 
the remedy is not visible to the naked eye, and that we shall 
find great difficulty in discovering it. That is my impression. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the difficulty which the Senator 
from Connecticut is seeking to obviate is the fact that the 
bill as it comes from the House provides that the duties shall 
go into effect immediately upon the passage of the bill and the 
Senate amendment provides that they shall go into effect on 
the Ist of January. As I understand, this change in the time 
when they shall go into effect is made at the request of the 
woolgrowers of the West. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The woolgrowers of the West asked for it, 
yes; that is, through their representatives. I do not recall now 
that any woolgrower himself came, but the representatives of 
that section of the country asked for it. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Connecticut is not insist- 
ing upon a particular date, but upon a date? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; not only a date when the duty 
upon raw wool shall go into effect, but a date arranged with 
relation to that, in view of the seasonal nature of the trade, 
when the duties upon manufactured products of wool shall take 
effect; and that the two shall be arranged with proper reference 
to the time between the laying in of the raw material and the 
time when the manufacturers have to make contracts for the 
production of the manufactured article. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is not objecting particularly, then, 
to the fact that the bill provides at this time that it shall go 
into effect on the 1st of January? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; and of course my idea about which 
particular dates would be best for the trade is no better than 
that of any other Senator. In fact, other Senators’ ideas are 
much better than mine, for they know more about the business, 

I have said all I care to say about the matter this morning. 
I think in the near future I shall introduce a joint resolution 
wai I hope will have the consideration of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I venture the suggestion that if the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, using his persuasive methods, which we 
all understand, could induce the Senators on the other side who 
will be on the conference committee to stand out, not only a 
week or a month but as long as might be necessary, against the 
House conferees, and insist that this amendment should be 
agreed to, we would then have a practical solution of the 
matter. 

If the bill shall be passed as it has come from the committee of 
the Senate, with this very desirable amendment, I hope the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate will conceive it to be their duty 
to make a special contest to carry their point; because, laying 
aside all controversy about the duties on raw wool or manu- 
factures of wool, there is no question that our manufacturing 
interests, at least—and I speak simply from a general knowl- 
edge—are very much disturbed over this particular phase of the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just want to add to what has been said by 
the Senator from New Hampshire that they may well be dis- 
turbed, for the reason that from the time the raw wool is taken 
into the mill, if its manufacture is immediately started, it is 
generally four months before it is made into cloth; and the 
manufacturers ought to have that difference so as to protect 
themselves in regard to the wool they have on hand. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I present resolutions adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the State of Texas relative to conditions in Mexico. I 
ask that the resolutions be printed in the Record and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Senate of the United States is now enga in debating a 
resolution offered by a distinguished United States Senator from the 

West concerning the PAN at should be pursued by the Govern- 


ment of the United States in defense of the rights of its citizens 
In Mexico; and 


1913. 
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Stereng American lives have been jeopardized a 
151 = Mexico by a t 

proper protection to 

en otber fore 


—— 
that 3 
zens and their property, . . s 
Whereas a firm and dignifi E irs 
3 of par re eS Boon return 
eur citizens there * 7 — to preserve peace by 
8 3 yg sae and 
ereas the national ocratic platform adopted at Baltimore on 
8 Pes 1912, contains the following declaration of party faith, 


to w 
-e We ge ourselyes anew to preserve the sacred rights of Amer- 
fean AR ao ip at home and abroad. The constitutional rights of 

8 — a should protect them on our borders and go a 

— oh Save ariy the world, and every American citizen residin; 

ving property in any foreign country is entitled to and mus 
given the fal 11 protection ot the United States Government, both for 
imself and his 2 

Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of Texas that the Gov- 
8 of the United States should redeem and give — — to the 
tors going pledge of party faith in vindication of national honor; 

t further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be instructed to forthwith 
transmit this ution by mail to the President of the United States 
and to the Senators and Representatives from Texas. 

The above resolution was Pihis day adopted * Senate of Texas. 

HOWERTON, 


Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from Texas per- 
mit me to make an inquiry? I should like to inquire of him 
whether his resolution was to be read? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I did not ask that it be read. If the Sen- 
ator would like to hear it, it can be read. It is brief. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What was the reference? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


be 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CLAPP presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
were referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the 
adoption of Paragraph O, section 2, of the pending tariff bill, 
relating to the collection of the income tax, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I present sundry petitions signed by 
many estimable women of Delaware, favoring the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suf- 
frage to women. I ask that the petitions be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN}, from the 
Committee on Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 
1673) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to grant further 
extensions of time within which to make proof on desert-land 
entries in the county of Grant, State of Washingten, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 94) thereon. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2576) for the relief of John Q. 
Adams, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 96) thereon. 


SALARY OF ASSISTANT COMMITTEE CLERK. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I report back favorably with amendments 
from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate Senate resolution 133, submitted by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] July 15. I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendments were, in line 5, before the words “ per 
annum,” to strike out $2,000” and insert “ $1,800,” and in line 
6, before the words “to be paid,” to strike out “$560” and in- 
sert “ $360,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Roads be a to 5 — one of his three assistant — 

ae now drawing of ai, of $1, per annum under the act of March 

„ 1913, at ge iA of $1,800 per annum, the diference of $360 to be 
fain from renee arene items, contingent fund of the Senate, until 
otherwise provided by law. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


SARAH w. PATRICK. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I report back favorably with an amend- 
ment from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate Senate resolution 140, submitted by the 


Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] July 21. I ask for 
its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, after the name Sarah,” to insert W.,“ 
so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, ae the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
to Sarah W. Patrick, widow of Lewis S. Patrick, late clerk to the Com- 
ts on Indian „ a sum equal to six 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of 
sum to be considered as incl funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I report back favorably with- 
out amendment from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds the bill (H. R. 6383) te amend section 19 of an act: 
entitled “An act to increase the limit of cost of certain public 
buildings; to authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, 
or improvement of certain public buildings; to authorize the 
erection and completion of public buildings; to authorize the 
purchase of sites for publie buildings, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 4, 1913, and I submit a report (No. 93) thereon. 

I will state that the bill authorizes the advertisement and 
sale of the present post-office building and grounds in the city 
of Newark, N. J. Newark is the largest city in our State, 
having approximately a population of half a million. We have 
outgrown the present quarters. The bill proposes to grant au- 
thority to sell the present post-office building and grounds for 
a sum not less than $1,800,000 and then to devote $800,000 for 
the purchase of a site that shall be fitting and proper according 
to the department, and it provides further for the use of 
$1,000,000 for the erection of a building. It is quite essential 
that the matter be taken in hand at once, and I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It will cost the Government 
nothing. There are no amendments to the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to object to its consideration 
and I will not do so, with the understanding that if it leads to 
any debate the Senator will withdraw it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I certainly will acquiesce in 
that. There are no amendments and the bill is reported by the 
committee unanimously. I can see no reason for debate. If 
it should lead to debate, I certainly would withdraw it. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC LAND ENTRIES. 


Mr. STERLING. From the Committee on Public Lands I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 2419) 
permitting male minors of the age of 18 years or over to make 
homestead entry or other entry on the public lands of the United 
States, and I submit a report (No. 95) thereon. The bill is 
accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
which I ask that the Secretary may read, with a view of asking 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secrerary. The letter of the Department of the Interior 
is as follows 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it necessary to read that letter in con- 
nection with the report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
has asked that the letter be read to show the necessity for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall object to the present consideration 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes to the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 2870) to provide for the punishment of certain 
crimes against the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 2871) to amend section 99 of the Judicial Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2872) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
J. Conway; and 

A bill (S. 2878) granting an increase of pension to David N. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2874) granting a pension to Catherine Kelly (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

DUTIES ON COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. LIPPITT. I submit a proposed amendment which I de- 
sire to offer to the tariff bill, and I should like to have it read 
and lie on the table. 

The amendment was read, ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed, as follows: 

Beginning on page 73, strike out paragraphs 255 to 271, inclusive. 

In lleu thereof insert the following: 

“Par. 255. From and after the day following the passa of this 
act, in lieu of the terms and A ade vee oe of Schedule I of the act of 
Congress approved August 5, 1909, the terms and provisions of Schedule 
I oe the act of Congress approved July 24, 1897, shall be substituted: 
Provided, That the rates of duty shall be the same as those im in 
said Schedule I of the act of July 24, 1897, less 20 per cent thereof.” 


GOODS IN BOND. 


Mx. SUTHERLAND. I offer a resolution (S. Res. 146) for 
which I ask present consideration, and for fear the Secretary 
may not be able to follow my handwriting I will read it: 
Resolved, That the e. of the Treasury is directed to furnish 
for the use of the Senate the following information : 


1. The value of Imported commodities now held under bond for ware- 
housing or other purpose which have been entered without payment of 


ty, 

y Cire iana of such commodities so held at the same time in the 

ar 1912. 
Letze An estimate of the total amount of the duties payable upon such 
commodities under existing tariff laws. 

. An estimate of the amount of duties which would be payable 
under the proposed tariff bill, H. R. 3321, as the same is reported to 
the Senate by the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

I ask for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not object to the request, for the 
resolution is pertinent to the proposed amendment to the tariff 
bill submitted by the Senator from Utah on July 18. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

SEGREGATION ORDER IN POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. CLAPP (by request) submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 147), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Whereas it is reported that there has been a segregation order issued 
by some unknown source or authority in the Post Office Department; 


and 
Whereas the clerks and employees haye worked together peacefully for 
over 50 years; and 
Whereas the said segregation order will cost the Government of the 
United States over $150,000: Therefore be it 
Resoleed, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads be, and 
they are hereby. authorized to inquire into and to report by what 
authority the said segregation order was issued and what necessity, if 
any, exists for such order in the executive 8 after 50 years 
of perfect peace among the employees of the department, which order 
makes it very inconvenient for the clerks. 


LIEUT. ROY C. SMITH. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 148), which was referred to the Committee on Naval 


Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs or a subcommittee 
thereof are hereby authorized, empowered, and directed to investigate 
the charges preferred against Lieut. Roy C. Smith, formerly with the 
Asiatic Squadron, upon which his resignation was demanded after 
threatening trial by court-martial. 

The said committee or subcommittee are for this purpose authorized 
to sit during the sessions or recesses of Congress, at such times and 
places as they may deem desirable or practicable, to send for persons 
and papers, to administer oaths, to summon and compel the attendance 
of witnesses, to conduct hearings, and haye reports of same printed 
for use. 

THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 


amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], at the top of page 29. The Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is entitled io the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, when the Senate took an ad- 
journment yesterday I was about to proceed to discuss the tariff 
on sheep. 


Our present law has a duty on sheep of 75 cents per head if 
less than 1 year old and $1.50 per head if more than 1 year. 
The Senate bill places sheep on the free list. France has a 
general duty of $3.50 per 100 pounds and a minimum duty of 
$2.19 per 100 pounds. Germany has a general duty of $1.94 
per 100 pounds and a conventional duty of 86 cents per 100 
pounds. Austria-Hungary has a duty of 51 cents per head; Bel- 
gium 89 cents per head. England and the Netherlands admit 
sheep free. Italy imposes a duty of 58 cents per head 
plus the statistical tax of 2 cents. Spain has a duty of 77 
cents per head, with a lower rate of 58 cents on sheep imported 
from favored countries. Russia has no duty on sheep. Canada 
has a general tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem, with an inter- 
mediate tariff of 224 per cent. Mexico admits them free. 
Brazil has a rate of $2.05 per head. Argentina has no duty on 
sheep. Japan assesses them $1.49 per head. Australia pro- 
tects her sheep with a rate of 48 cents per head. New Zealand 
admits them free. 

The present law has a tariff of $1.50 per head on swine. 
The Senate bill places them on the free list. Other countries 
have duties on swine as follows: England, free; France, gen- 
eral duty $219 per 100 pounds, minimum duty $1.81 per 100 
pounds; Germany, general rate $1.94 per 100 pounds, conven- 
tional duty 97 cents per 100 pounds; Austria-Hungary, 30 cents 
each on sucking pigs, $2.44 on others weighing less than 264 
pounds, and $4.47 on hogs weighing more than 264 pounds; 
Belgium, free; the Netherlands, free; Italy, 58 cents each if 
weighing less than 22 pounds, $1.93 each if weighing more than 
22 pounds; Spain, $2.12 each; Russia, free; Canada, general 
rate 14 cents per pound, intermediate rate 14 cents per pound; 
Mexico, 50 cents per 100 pounds; Cuba, general rate, $1.25 
each, special rate to the United States, $1 each; Brazil, $2.56 
per head; Argentina, free; Japan, 20 per cent ad valorem; 
Australia, $1.20 each; New Zealand, free. 

The Senate bill reduces the present rate of 30 cents per 
bushel on barley to 15 cents. The rates in some other countries 
are as follows: England, free; France, 13 cents per bushel; 
Germany, general rate, 36 cents per bushel; conventional rate, 
21 cents per bushel; Austria-Hungary, general tariff, 18 cents 
per bushel; conventional tariff, 12 cents per bushel; Belgium, 
free; the Netherlands, free; Italy, 17 cents per bushel plus a 
statistical tax of a little less than one-half cent a bushel; Spain, 
17 cents per bushel; Russia, free; Canada, general tariff, 15 
cents per bushel; intermediate tariff, 124 cents per bushel; 
Mexico, 35 cents per bushel; Cuba, 14 cents per bushel; if for 
brewing purposes, 11 cents per bushel; Brazil, 39 cents per 
bushel; Argentina, 16 cents per bushel; Japan, 10 cents per 
bushel; Australia, 23 cents per bushel; New Zealand, 23 cents 
per bushel. 


On oats our present rate is 15 cents per bushel; the Senate 
bill reduces this to 6 cents per bushel. In other countries the 
tariffs are as follows: England, free; France, 8.4 cents per 
bushel; Germany, general rate, 24 cents per bushel; conven- 
tional rate, 17 cents per bushel; Austria-Hungary, general rate, 
183 cents per bushel; conventional rate, 15 cents per bushel; 
Belgium, 8 cents per bushel; the Netherlands, free; Italy. 11 
cents per bushel; Spain, 11 cents per bushel; Russia, free; 
Canada, general tariff, 10 cents per busliel; intermediate tariff, 
9 cents; Mexico, 12 cents per bushel; Cuba, 74 cents per bushel, 
with the usual 20 per cent reduction on American imports; 
Brazil, 29 cents per bushel; Argentina, 21 cents per bushel; 
Japan, 8 cents per bushel; Australia, 12 cents per bushel; New 
Zealand, 6 cents per bushel. 

On rice the Senate bill reduces the present duty of 2 cents a 
pound, cleaned, and 1} cents, uncleaned, to 1 cent and five- 
eighths cent a pound, respectively. Other countries have rates 
as follows: Great Britain, free; France, 70 cents per 100 
pounds; Germany, pearled rice, general rate, 65 cents per 100 
pounds; conventional rate, 43 cents per 100 pounds; rice, not 
cleaned, 43 cents per 100 pounds; Austria-Hungary, general rate, 
55 cents per 100 pounds; conventional rate, 33 cents per 100 
pounds; Belgium, free; the Netherlands, free; Italy, 96 cents 
per 100 pounds; Canada, cleaned rice, general rate, 75 cents 
per 100 pounds; intermediate rate, 65 cents per 100 pounds; 
uncleaned rice and paddy, free; Mexico, 2 cents per pound; 
Cuba, 54 cents per 100 pounds, with a 40 per cent reduction if 
imported from the United States; Brazil, $3.22 per 100 pounds; 
Argentina, 95 cents per 100 pounds; Japan, 38 cents per 100 
pounds; Australia, $1.46 per 100 pounds; 81 cents per 100 
pounds, if uncleaned; New Zealand, 18 cents per 100 pounds. 
The committee has treated the rice growers fairly well com- 
pared to the treatment accorded other farmers. The only above 
countries having a higher duty on rice than the proposed rate 
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are Russla, 11 cents per pound; Mexico, 2 cents; Brazil, almost 
34 cents; and Australia, about 14 cents. r ; 

Wheat, the great staple product of the Northwest, and also 
extensively raised in the Middle West, is at present protected 
by a duty of 25 cents per bushel; the Senate bill places it on 
the free list. Other important countries have rates as follows: 
Great Britain, free; France, 37 cents per bushel; Germany, 
general rate 48} cents per bushel, conventional rate 353 cents; 
Austria-Hungary, general tariff 43 cents per bushel, conven- 
tional tariff 36} cents; Belgium, free; the Netherlands, free; 
Italy, 39 cents per bushel; Russia, free; Spain, 42 cents per 
bushel; Canada, general rate 12 cents per bushel, intermediate 
10 cents; Mexico, 44 cents per bushel; Cuba, general rate 16 
cents per bushel, to the United States 13 cents; Brazil, 14 cents 
per bushel; Argentina, seed wheat free, other wheat 25 per cent 
ad valorem, wheat except seed wheat is not specifically men- 
tioned in the tariff act and would therefore be dutiable under 
the general provision that all goods not specifically charged 
with a duty and not exempted from duty shall pay a duty 
of 25 per cent ad valorem; Japan, 17 cents per bushel; Aus- 
tralia, 224 cents per bushel; New Zealand, 11 cents per bushel. 
Great Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Russia are the 
only ones of these countries to place wheat on the free list. 

The duty on flaxseed is reduced by the Senate bill from the 
present duty of 25 cents per bushel to 15 cents per bushel. In 
other countries we find the following rates: Great Britain, free; 
France, if used for seed, general rate 23 cents per bushel, 
minimum rate 17 cents per bushel, if used for any other purpose 
than for seed, free; Germany, general rate 44 cents per bushel, 
conventional rate free; Austria-Hungary, free; Belgium, free; 
the Netherlands, free; Italy, 23 cents per bushel; Russia, 
general rate 20 cents per bushel, conventional rate 12 cents; 
Spain, 5 cents per bushel; Canada, 10 cents per bushel; Mexico, 
14 cents per bushel; Cuba, 32 cents per bushel with a 20 per 
cent reduction if imported from the United States; Brazil, $1.13 
per bushel; Argentina, flax for seed free, other flax 25 per cent 
ad valorem; Japan, 13 cents per bushel; Australia, 27 cents 
per bushel; New Zealand, free. 

On potatoes there is at present a duty of 25 cents per bushel; 
the Senate bill places them on the free list. Other countries, 
I find, have rates as follows: Great Britain, free; France, if 
imported between March 1 and June 1, general rate 32 cents 
per bushel, minimum rate 16 cents per bushel; if imported at 
any other time, general rate 16 cents per bushel, minimum 
rate 2 cents; Germany, from February 15 to July 31, general 
rate 16 cents per bushel, conventional rate 6 cents; from August 
1 to February 14, free; Austria-Hungary, general rate $1.02 
per bushel, conventional rate free; Belgium, free; the Nether- 
lands, free; Italy, free; Russia, free; Spain, 6 cents per 
bushel; Canada, general tariff 20 cents per bushel, intermediate 
tariff 174 cents; Mexico, 44 cents per bushel; Cuba, 18 cents 
per bushel; Argentina, free; Brazil, $1.03 per bushel; Japan, 
30 per cent ad valorem; Australia, 13 cents per bushel; New 
Zealand, 13 cents per bushel. 

On corn there is at the present time a duty of 15 cents per 
bushel; the Senate bill places it on the free list. Tariffs in 
other countries are as follows: Great Britain, free; France, 
15 cents per bushel; Germany, general rate, 30 cents per 
bushel—conyentional rate, 18 cents; Austria-Hungary, 21 cents 
per bushel general rate—14 cents conventional rate; Belgium, 
free; the Netherlands, free; Italy, 37 cents per bushel; Russia, 
free; Spain, 11 cents per bushel; Canada, not for distillation, 
free—if for distillation, 74 cents per bushel; Mexico, 11 cents 
per bushel; Cuba, 10 cents per bushel; Brazil, 35 cents per 
bushel; Argentina, seed corn, free—other, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; Japan, 6 cents per bushel; Australia, 21 cents per 
bushel; New Zealand, 10 cents per bushel. 

The Senate bill reduces the present duty of 6 cents per pound 
on butter to 24 cents, The most important commercial countries 
have tariffs as follows on butter: Great Britain, free; France, 
general tariff $2.63 per 100 pounds, minimum tariff $1.75 per 
100 pounds; Germany, general rate $3.23 per 100 pounds, con- 
ventional duty $2.16; Austria-Hungary, general rate $3.22 per 
100 pounds, conventional rate $2.20 per 100 pounds; Belgium, 
$1.75 per 100 pounds; the Netherlands, free; Italy, $1.81 per 
100 pounds; Russia, $1.07 per 100 pounds; Spain, $7.44 per 100 
pounds; Canada, 4 cents per pound; Brazil, $28.82 per 100 
pounds; Argentina, almost 43 cents per pound; Japan, $11.14 
per 100 pounds; Australia, 6 cents per pound; New Zealand, 
80 per cent ad valorem. 

On cheese, on which the Senate bill reduces the present duty 
of 6 cents per pound to 23 cents, I find that foreign countries 
have duties as follows: Great Britain, free; France, general 
tariff, $3.06 per 100 pounds, minimum tariff, $1.05 to $1.75 per 
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100 pounds, depending on kind; Germany, general rate, $3.25 
per 100 pounds; on certain kinds of cheese there is a conven- 
tional rate of $1.62; Austria-Hungary, general rate, $4.60 to 
$5.52 per 100 pounds; on certain kinds there is a conventional 
rate ranging from $1.10 to $1.30 per 100 pounds; Belgium, on 
certain kinds, $1.05 per 100 pounds; other kinds, free; the 
Netherlands, 91 cents per 100 pounds; Italy, general rate, $2.09 
per 100 pounds; conventional rate, 86 cents to $1.31 per 100 
pounds; Russia, general rate, $12.83 per 100 pounds; conven- 
tional rate, $10.27; Spain, general rate, 7 cents per pound; 
lower rates ranging from 1} to 51 cents on certain kinds; 
Canada, 3 cents per pound; Mexico, $3.73 per 100 pounds ; 
Cuba, $2.95 per 100 pounds; 40 per cent reduction on imports 
from the United States; Brazil, $23.06 per 100 pounds; Argen- 
tina, 9 cents per pound; Japan, $7.72 per 100 pounds; Australia, 
6 cents per pound; New Zealand, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

On milk and cream there are at present duties of 2 cents and 
5 cents a gallon, respectively. The Senate bill places both on 
the free list. Tariffs of other countries are as follows: Great 
Britain, free; France, general rate, 44 cents per 100 pounds; 
minimum rate, 22 cents; higher rates on condensed milk; Ger- 
many, free; Austria-Hungary, free; Belgium, free, unless in- 
tended for the manufacture of condensed milk or artificial 
butter; the Netherlands, free; Italy, free; Spain, general rate, 
$6.57 per 100 pounds; certain countries enjoy a lower rate of 
$4.38 per 100 pounds; Canada, general tariff, 3} cents per pound; 
intermediate tariff, 3 cents; Mexico, free; Cuba, 13 per cent ad 
valorem; Brazil, 13 cents a pound; Japan, $2.09 per 100 pounds; 
Australia, 4 cents per pound, if sweetened, 24 cents, if un- 
sweetened; New Zealand, 374 per cent ad valorem. 

Eggs, which are at present dutiable at 5 cents per dozen, are 
placed on the free list by the Senate bill. Other countries have 
duties on eggs as follows: Great Britain, free; France, general 
tariff, 88 cents per 100 pounds; minimum tariff, 53 cents; Ger- 
many, general rate, 65 cents per 100 pounds; conventional rate, 
22 cents; Austria-Hungary, general rate, 74 cents per 100 
pounds; conventional rate, free; Belgium, free, Netherlands, 
free; Italy, free; Russia, 26 cents per 100 pounds; Spain, first 
tariff, $1.75 per 100 pounds; second tariff, $1.31 per 100 pounds; 
Canada, general tariff, 3 cents per dozen; intermediate tariff, 
24 cents; Mexico, free; Cuba, $2.95 per 100 pounds; Brazil, free; 
Argentina, $1.05} per 100 pounds; Japan, $2.26 per 100 pounds; 
Australia, 12 cents per dozen; New Zealand, 30 per cent ad 
valorem, 

The pending bill further proposes to reduce the rates of 3 
cents per pound on live poultry and 5 cents per pound on dead 
poultry to 1 cent and 2 cents, respectively. Great Britain, of 
course, has no tariff on poultry; France has a general rate of 
$2.63 per 100 pounds and a minimum rate of $1.75; in Germany 
the general rate is 65 cents per 100 pounds and the conventional 
rate 43 cents; in Austria-Hungary the general rate on live poul- 
try is T4 cents per 100 pounds; on dead poultry, $2.30; the con- 
ventional rate is 37 cents per 100 pounds on live poultry and 
$1.47 on dead poultry; Belgium, admitting live poultry free, 
assesses a duty of $2.63 per 100 pounds on dead poultry ; Nether- 
lands, free; Italy, 44 cents per 100 pounds; Russia, free; 
Spain, 10 cents each; Canada, general tariff, 20 per cent ad 
valorem; intermediate tariff, 174 per cent; Mexico, free; Cuba, 
$4.72 per 100 pounds; Brazil, 32 per cent ad valorem; Argen- 
tina, free; Japan, 20 per cent ad valorem; Australia, various 
rates; New Zealand, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

On hay there is at present a duty of $4 per ton. This the 
pending bill proposes to reduce to $2 per ton. Other important 
countries have duties as follows: Great Britain, free; France, 
general rate, $1.30 per ton; minimum rate, 86 cents; Germany, 
general rate, $2.15 per ton; conventional rate, free; Austria- 
Hungary, free; Belgium, free; the Netherlands, free; Italy, no 
tariff duty, but subject to a statistical tax of about 19 cents per 
ton; Russia, free; Spain, $1.75 per ton; Canada, general rate, 
$2 per ton; intermediate rate, $1.75; Mexico, free; Cuba, $5.30 
per ton, with a 20 per cent reduction on imports from the United 
States; Brazil, $20.70 per ton; Japan, $1.36 per ton; Australia, 
$4.34 per ton; New Zealand, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

On straw there is at present a tariff of $1.50 per ton, which 
the pending bill reduces to 50 cents per ton. Other countries 
haye duties as follows: Great Britain, free; France, general 
tariff, $3.40 per ton, minimum tariff, $1.76; Germany, general 
tariff, $2.16 per ton, conventional tariff, free; Austria-Hungary, 
free; Belgium, free; the Netherlands, free; Russia, free; Spain, 
fine straw, 88 cents per ton, straw for fodder, $1.76; Canada, 
general tariff, $2 per ton, intermediate tariff, $1.75; Cuba, fine 
straw, $20.98 per ton, if for fodder, $5.30 per ton; Brazil, if 
for fodder $20.70 per ton, if for other purposes, from 86 cents 
per 100 pounds to $4.14 per 100 pounds, or from $17.24 per ton 
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to 881; Japan, 5 to 10 per cent ad valorem; Australia, $4.35 
per ton; New Zealand, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

On rye there is at present a duty of 10 cents per bushel, which 
the pending bill proposes to remoye. I find that other countries 
have duties on rye as follows: Great Britain, free; France, 15 
cents per bushel; Germany, general rate, 42 cents per bushel, 
conventional rate, 30 cents; Austria-Hungary, general rate 36 
cents per bushel, conventional rate, 30 cents; Belgium, free; 
the Netherlands, free; Italy, 22 cents per bushel; Russia, free; 
Spain, 20 cents per bushel; Canada, general rate, 10 cents per 
bushel, intermediate rate, 9 cents; Mexico, 42 cents per bushel; 
Cuba, 20 cents per bushel, with a reduction of 20 per cent if 
imported from the United States; Argentina, 263 cents per 
bushel; Japan, 15 per cent ad valorem; Australia, 21 cents; 
New Zealand, 10 cents per bushel. 

On wheat flour there is at present a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem, which this bill proposes to remove. Other countries 
have tariffs on flour as follows: Great Britain, free; France, 
96 cents to $1.40 per 100 pounds, according to quality; Ger- 
many, general rate, $2.02 per 100 pounds, conventional rate, 
$1.10; Austria-Hungary, $1.36 per 100 pounds; Belgium, 18 
cents per 100 pounds; the Netherlands, free; Italy, $1.01 per 
100 pounds; Russia, 64 cents per 100 pounds—it will be noted, 
Mr. President, that, while wheat is admitted free into Russia, 
there is a duty on flour of 64 cents per hundred pounds—Spain, 
$1.23 per 100 pounds; Canada, general rate, 60 cents per barrel, 
intermediate rate, 50 cents; Mexico, $2.48 per 100 pounds; Cuba, 
59 eents per 100 pounds, with a reduction of 30 per cent if 
imported from the United States; Brazil, 58 cents per 100 
pounds; Argentina, free; Japan, 70 cents per 100 pounds; 
Australia, 61 cents per 100 pounds; New Zealand, 29 cents per 
100 pounds. 

The pending bill also places all kinds of wool on the free 
list. Other countries have tariffs on wool as follows: Great 
Britain, free; France, raw wool, free; Germany, free; Austria- 
Hungary, free; Belgium, free; the Netherlands, free; Italy, 
free; Russia, slightly more than 41 cents per pound; Spain, first 
tariff, $2.18 per 100 pounds; second tariff, $1.72 per 100 pounds; 
Canada, on wools such as are grown in Canada, general tariff, 
8 cents per pound; intermediate tariff, 24 cents; Mexico, 1} 
cents per pound; Cuba, raw wool, 20 per cent ad valorem; 
Brazil, a little more than 4 cents per pound; Argentina, 25 per 
cent ad valorem; Japan, free. 

Mr. President, I believe the foreign tariffs cited are sufficient 
to show the policies of those countries with regard to agricul- 
tural products. With the exception of such countries as Great 
Britain and the Netherlands, which do not expect to produce 
sufficient agricultural products for their own neéds, and rely 
on other countries to furnish them with these necessaries, it is 
the policy of other countries to give the farmer as well as the 
manufacturer such benefit as he may derive from a tariff on 
his products. The mere fact that the products of the farmer 
are primary necessaries, while many manufactures have been 
made necessary by advancing civilization, is to my mind no 
reason why the producer of products of the soil should be dis- 
criminated against. Many manufactures are as much neces- 
saries as the products of the farm, and as to those that are 
not I can not see why it is a wise policy to encourage the pro- 
duction of what may be called luxuries rather than of neces- 
saries. We are able to produce enough farm products for our 
needs, and there is no reason to believe that we shall not be 
able to do so in the future. It is no answer to the objection 
of placing farm products on the free list to say that this is not 
a protective-tariff bill. No matter what you call the tariff, the 
effect of the duties imposed is the same. Whether you say that 
the purpose of a given duty is to raise revenue or to protect a 
domestic industry, if a duty is levied it will result in giving the 
producer of that article in this country an advantage in pro- 
tecting to a greater or less extent his market from the compe- 
tition of producers of the same article in other countries; and 
when you place a duty on the products of one man and place 
the products of another on the free list you discriminate against 
the latter to the same extent, whether you call your tariff a 
revenue tariff or a protective tariff. 

The Democratic Members of Congress were responsible for 
the passage of the Canadian reciprocity treaty. It is true that 
some of the Republican Members, together with President Taft, 
supported this measure, but a majority of the Republican Mem- 
bers of both Houses opposed the measure and voted against it. 
When the Canadian reciprocity treaty was first presented to 
Congress it looked quite respectable. It had strong supporters 
back of it, it was the pet measure of President Taft, and was 
strongly indorsed by ex-President Roosevelt. The powerful 
influence of the press was behind it; the great milling industry 
favored it; the American Brewers’ Association, whose baneful 


and sinister influence has been felt more’ than that of any. 
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other trust, not only welcomed it but championed its cause. 
Even some of our Republican leaders were led to believe that 


it could do no harm but might be of some benefit, and it was 
not until some of the Members of the agricultural districts took 
a courageous stand against this iniquitous measure, and showed 
beyond a question of doubt that it was a discrimination and 
rank injustice to the American farmer and of no benefit to the 
consumer that the people realized the injurious effects of this 
measure. The leaders of the Democratic Party evidently 
saw the advantage to be gained by their party, and almost 
unanimously voted for and became the ardent supporters of the 
administration measure, and viewing it from a partisan stand- 
point it did not take a very bright mind to clearly see the 
political advantage to be gained by the Democratic Party in 
giving their support to this measure. 

From a Democratic standpoint it worked well; it was an 
entering wedge toward free trade and was the means of widen- 
ing the breach already existing in the Republican Party. So 
far as the Democrats were concerned it was, “ Head I win, tail 
you lose.” 

The progressive Republicans in both branches of Congress 
attacked the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill not because it was a pro- 
tective measure nor because they favored free trade, but be- 
cause a promise was given the American people in the Repub- 
lican national platform of 1908 that the tariff should be revised, 
and that this revision meant a downward, revision there was 
no doubt. It was contended by these progressive Republicans 
that some of the items in the tariff bill were protected by duties 
unduly high. It was a mistake of both factions of the Repub- 
lican Party not to agree upon a compromise measure, but, un- 
fortunately, some of the leaders of the dominant party of that 
day had been in power so long that it was not an easy matter 
to convince them that they were neither omnipotent nor omnis- 
cient. There were then and there are now Republican Sena- 
tors and Representatives possessing the honesty and the cour- 
age of their convictions who were not afraid to criticize and 
to rebel against the leadership that is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of the Republican Party. But it seems that 
in the councils of war that were held it was agreed to apply, 
the steam-roller process to this little band of insurgents rather 
than to counsel with them; and so the inevitable has happened. 
The members of the party became hopelessly divided and the 
Democratic Party has again, as it always does, profited by the 
dissension and division in the Republican ranks, and as a result 
the country is again in the hands of Democracy. 

You, my Democratic friends, have the President, the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives. I know that you will say, 
that you gladly assume the responsibility of leadership; but, 
in my judgment, after four years of misrule you will again be 
hunting for excuses and explaining why we had hard times, if 
not a panic, and why millions of unemployed, willing workers 
were walking the streets looking for work and thousands of 
able-bodied men compelled to beg for bread. Such conditions 
as existed under the Cleveland administration are yet fresh in 
my memory, as it must be in the memory of everyone within 
the hearing of my voice, and while I hope and pray that such a 


calamity will not again befall the American people, yet the pen- | 


alties imposed by writing into law the provisions of this bill 
lead me to believe that it is impossible for the American people 
to escape the dire punishment. 

But you seem te have adopted the same method that the lead- 
ers of the Republican Party, to whom I have referred so 
strongly, used and abused. I believe there are Senators on that 
side who are dissatisfied with this bill; I believe there are 
Senators on that side who, if permitted to follow their own free 
will, would prefer to change many of its provisions, but the party, 
lash has been applied by a most benevolent leader, the same as 
it was attempted to be applied by the leaders of the Republican 
Party when that party was dominant in the councils of this 
Nation. It ought to be manifest to everyone that our leaders 
erred, and I believe you are making the same mistake. By, 
using the “Star-Chamber method,” with the curtains carefully, 
pulled down and the doors well guarded, you have made it 
possible for a minority of the Senate to control legislation which 
so vitally affects every industry and every individual citizen 
of this great land. 

I am not complaining because the Democratic Party insists 
on passing a bill which is in accordance with their views. You 
have a majority in both branches of Congress, and you have a 
right to expect to pass a bill that will be satisfactory to the 
members of your own party, but I have the right to complain 
of the mode of procedure; I have the right to condemn—and I 
do condemn most severely—the action you have taken by mak- 
ing a bill in secret caucus. You have excluded the reporters of 
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the press; you have excluded Republican Senators; vou have 
excluded the citizens of this great country who are engaged in 
the industries and are yitally interested and entitled to be 
heard. 

Mr. President, I do not wish it to appear that it is in any 
spirit of partisanship that I refer to the Chief Executive of our 
Government, for it will be remembered that when the reci- 
procity treaty with Canada was pending before this body I 
did not hesitate to criticize a Republican President. 

Mr. President, I came here with an open and receptive mind, 
believing it to be my duty as best I could to assist the Senate 
in making this bill; of course, not expecting it to fully meet 
with my approval, but to make it a better bill than it now is. 
But, Mr. President, I have had no opportunity to help draw 
this bill, nor do I expect that any suggestions I might make 
will meet the approval of the majority. When this bill passed 
the House it provided for a duty of 10 cents per bushel on 
wheat, and according to newspaper reports the Senate com- 
mittee to which the agricultural schedule was referred was 
reported as favoring the provisions of the House bill with an 
amendment providing for a compensatory duty on the manu- 
factured articles of wheat. But it has been said that the 
committee, at the request of President Wilson, placed wheat, 
together with practically all agricultural products, on the free 
list. 

There are Senators in this Chamber who claim to know more, 
and I believe do know more, about the agricultural schedule 
than does President Wilson. There are Members in this body 
who know as much, if not more, about the needs of the agri- 
cultural classes in this country, especially the agricultural 
industry of the West, as the majority members of the Finance 
Committee, and if I am not wrong in my statement, then, Mr. 
President, the majority members of the Finance Committee 
un ve knowingly committed an injustice against the toiling mil- 
lions who are engaged in that industry. 

Mr. President, I know there are Senators on that side of the 
Chamber who rebelled against the secret caucus, I believe 
that you were warned by progressive Senators on that side 
and advised not to proceed to make this bill in the darkness 
of a secret caucus. I have been told that Members on that side 
rebelled against legislating in a secret caucus. Perhaps some 
Senator will say that the Republicans have nothing to do with 
this bill and that it is none of our business what kind of a bill 
the Democrats make, as they alone are willing to take the 
responsibility for this legislation. 

I say in answer to that, it is our business; I say that so long 
as this bill is pending before this body I feel that it is not only 
our privilege but our duty to call attention to the great in- 
justice that will be done to the people of this country by enact- 
ing this legislation. The great industry of agricuiture is again 
the subject of an unjust onslaught and discrimination. Why is 
the Democratic Party so bitter in its opposition to the great 
industry of agricultnre? What has the farmer done to incur 
the choler and hate of the Democratie Party? Perhaps Sen- 
ators on that side will deny that they have any grievance 
against the farmer, but I call your attention to the fact that 
in my State alone, where in 1912 we raised more than 143,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, with short crops in foreign countries, 
under the provisions of this bill our farmers would lose in a 
single year more than $15,000,000 on wheat. North Dakota pro- 
duced last year nearly 13,000,000 bushels of flax, and the farm- 
ers who produce that crop will jose more than a million dollars 
a year under the provisions of this bill. Under the provisions of 
this bill the farmers of my State alone will lose from fifteen to 
twenty millions of dollars annually as long as it remains a law 
on the Federal statute books. Why, Mr. President, should I not 
be opposed to such an unjust measure? 

Mr. President, I come from an agricultural State, and, know- 
ing the true conditions of the people and the hardships they 
have to endure, the toil and labor they have to perform, the 
long hours of labor the farmer, his wife, and his children must, 
if they are going to keep the wolf from the door, of necessity 
perform, I feel justified in making this protest. I have said 
before and I repeat that I believe the farmer receives less pay 
per hour for his labor than any class of men engaged in any 
other industry. Not only that, but I believe that he receives 
smaller returns upon his investment than any other class en- 
gaged in any other industry. Farming is certainly a legiti- 
mate industry, and we had your assurances, my Democratic 
friends, that you would do no harm to any legitimate industry. 
The farmers have for these many years listened to coined 
phrases and beautiful, well-rounded sentences of eminent states- 
men that agriculture is the foundation of all sources of 
wealth, and yet you ignore the demand of the farmers and re- 
fuse to write into this bill a provision that would in the future 


give them some protection, and with complacency you add to 
their burden, which, under existing conditions, is much heavier 
thhn it ought to be. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee said in his able 
speech in reporting this bill the other day that while the com- 
mittee had placed wheat and other agricultural products on 
the free list, the committee had also made provisions in the 
bill to place agricultural implements on the free list. If I 
understood the Senator from North Carolina, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, correctly, he did not deny that there 
would be a loss to the American farmer by reason of placing his 
products on the free list, but that the farmer would be recom- 
pensed for this loss by the reduction in the price of farm imple- 
ments. No doubt this statement was made in good faith and 
represented not only the views of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, but the views of the majority members of the committee. 
But let us see for a moment to what extent the farmer will 
be compensated: The present law provides for a duty of 15 
per cent on plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, 
agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, 
thrashing machines, and cotton gins, with this proviso: 

Provided, That any of the foregoing, when imported from any coun- 
try, dependency, province, or colony, which imposes no taxes or duty on 
yt page imported from the United States, shall be imported free of 

In a report on the International Harvester Co, of America 
made by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
Corporations, under date of March 3, 1913. I find that the aver- 
age factory cost of binders to the International Harvester Co. 
at its domestic plants for two years, 1910 and 1911 combined, 
was $56.32. Admitting, for the sake of argument, that this com- 
pany takes advantage of the duty imposed and no more, the 
factory price of harvesters would be $56.22 plus the 15 per cent 
duty, or $8.45; total, $64.77. The farmer pays for these har- 
vesters in North Dakota about $150. The International Har- 
vester Trust is a monopoly, and I believe it controls the business 
not only in the United States but in foreign countries. Now, 
what difference will it make to this great monopoly if the duty 
is taken off? In no way could they profit by the tariff any more 
than the figures I have quoted, $8.45. It is not my wish to do 
anybody an injustice, but certainly I am not pleading for any 
protection for this or a like monopoly. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the protective tariff is alone 
responsible for the formation of this monopoly or trust; I be- 
lieve it makes no difference to such large concerns as this 
whether they are protected by a tariff or not. The proportion 
of the harvesting-machine business of the United States con- 
trolled by the International Harvester Co. in 1911 was as fol- 
lows: Grain binders, 87 per cent; mowers, 76.6 per cent; rakes, 
72 per cent. 

Mr. President, my sympathy is not with the great industrial 
trusts, but with the laborer, which includes the farmer, and 
with the small manufacturer, who at all times is struggling 
against opposition and unfair competition. This bill in no way 
injuriously affects the great trusts and monopolies of this 
country. They have grown so strong that no foreign competi- 
tion can or will affect them. I believe that no one seriously 
eontends that tariff regulation has much, if anything, to do 
with an industrial monopoly. Antitrust legislation is what is 
needed rather than tariff legislation to properly regulate the 
trusts. 

Mr. President, I have gone into this question for the pur- 
pose of showing that great harm and injustice will be done to 
the struggling masses engaged in the pursuit of labor and other 
legitimate industries by a drastic change in the tariff policy of 
this country. I am sure that our Democratic friends are sincere 
in their belief that this bill will help the consumer. My belief, 
however, is that the consumer can not prosper unless the busi- 
ness of the country prospers. No great commercial country 
which is a large producer of agricultural products has ever suc- 
ceeded by inaugurating a policy such as is embodied in the 
provisions of this bill. With the exception of England, which 
is practically a free-trade country—except, as I have stated be- 
fore, in all her colonies the people are protected by a heavy 
tariff or duty, and all those colonies give to the people of 
England a protection, because they give to the people of England 
a preferential rate which is just as beneficial to the people of 
England as a protective tariff is beneficial to the people of the 
United States—Russia is the only country that is a large 
producer of agricultural products that does not provide for 
heavy tariff duties on her agricultural products. I admit 
that any country which produces a large surplus will be, 
to a certain extent, dependent on the world's market for the 
price of her products, but in a country where the consumption 
equals production there can be no question about the benefit 
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_ of a protective tariff on the products of the farm as well as the 
products of the factory. 

The title of this bill reads, To reduce tariff duties and to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes.” 
The duties have not only been reduced, but on certain articles 
and on one certain schedule—the agricultural schedule—the 
duties have been practically removed. I believe I may be per- 
mitted to say that there is no protection to the farmer in this 
bill. The tariff duties remaining in this bill are certainly not 
going to benefit the farmers in the West; a discrimination 
seems to have been made between the East and the West. I 
do not wish to array section against section or one class 
against another class, but the bill speaks for itself. The farmer 
of the West is denied duty on his wheat, but the rice grower 
of the South has the benefit of a tariff duty on rice. All 
through this bill there is a discrimination against the farmer 
of the West. It is manifest that the framers of this bill have 
had in view the idea of benefiting the consumer; but who is 
the consumer? Statistics prove to us that more than 33,000,000 
people live on farms and are actually engaged in the industry 
of farming. More than 49,000,000 people live in what is called 
the rural ‘districts. Only about 42,000,000 live in cities that 
have more than 2,500 population, so that a majority of the 
consumers live in the country and not in the city. 

The farmer is not only a large consumer of food products, 
but a heavy purchaser of all kinds of manufactures. He must 
buy his wearing apparel, as well as the consumer in the city. 
It may be admitted that the consumer in the city uses large 
sums of money for luxuries, such as theaters, wines, liquors, 
and beer. It is natural, of course, that the farmer has in- 
curred the enmity of the brewers and liquor trusts because of 
his strong support of the cause of temperance. It is perfectly 
evident that the farmer is not the brewer’s friend. Is it not 
reasonable to believe that if the consumer in the city would 
follow the example of the farmer in practicing economy, de- 
nying himself of the luxuries just as the farmer of necessity 
must do, there would be less reason for complaint about the 
“high cost of living”? 

In my opinion, this tariff bill is not framed on the scientific 
principles of either free trade or protection. It is neither 
“fish, fowl, nor herring,” ard I am as firm in my belief as I am 
earnest in pleading for certain amendments, that it will not 
benefit the consumer, because, to a great extent, it will injure, 
if not destroy, the producer, 

The decree from the White House has, by the dark-lantern 
method in a “ Star-Chamber caucus,” been ratified by the Demo- 
cratic majority, and it is perfectly manifest that any attempt 
to amend this bill is as impossible and will have no more con- 
sideration than would a popular demand by the common people 
of Russia petitioning the Czar for a more popular government. 

It is obvious that party solidarity is playing a strong hand in 
the making of this bill; on many of the items a vote has been 
taken, and after lengthy and intelligent discussions by the 
Republicans, and when it has been clearly shown that the bill 
should be changed you have voted unanimously to sustain the 
action of the majority members of the committee. Judging 
from your action and the votes already taken on certain items 
in this bill, I believe that you will stick together in solid 
phalanx, right or wrong, and no matter what kind of an amend- 
ment is presented, whether it is to vote the tariff up or down, 
no Senator on that side will dare to break away, but will 
follow the plan mapped out for him by his leader, because break- 
ing away might be the means of disintegrating party solidarity, 
which at the present time is playing such a prominent rôle 
and is of such great importance to the Democratic Party, but 
of no value to the country. 

T believe there are a few on that side who are smarting under 
the party whip, but for fear that it might be said that you are 
not good Democrats you fear breaking away. I want to call 
your attention to one important fact—that you won your vic- 
tory in the last election by reason of the division in the Re- 
publican Party and by reason of your declaration and pretense 
that it does not make so much difference to which party we 
belong if we are right with the people. 

In the Western States, where the Republicans are in an over- 
whelming majority, you have for years conducted your cam- 
paign upon this demagogic pretense that it is a question of 
patriotism and not partisanship. I am not charging you with 
anything except what the people of the country will be ready to 
sustain me in. I want to say right now that I believe the 
people will not again be deceived by your pretense and false 
promises, nor by your pretended indifference to party soli- 
darity. At any rate, your statements to that effect will not 
go unchallenged, because the people are entitled to know the 
truth. History will again repeat itself, and the stone that was 


laid aside will again be selected as the corner stone of the grand 
structure. The Republican Party, which at the last election 
was humiliated by the American people, will again be trium- 
phant and reunited upon patriotic, progressive principles as laid 
down by Abraham Lincoln. Selfishness and personal ambition 
will not be mistaken for patriotism and progress, for the seed of 
envy and deception will find no fertile soil in which to fasten its 
destructive roots; certain it is they will find no place in the 
hearts of the rank and file of the American people. Under our 
changed conditions the people will be the leaders and will select 
men to represent them who by their acts have demonstrated 
that they believe in the fundamental principles of a people's 
government. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that at 
the conclusion of the routine morning business to-morrow I 
shall address the Senate on the pending will. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, it appears that the majority 
party in Congress propose to enact a tariff law so as to change 
the existing law without regard to results. Our country has 
been enjoying a higher degree of prosperity under the tariff 
law now in force than ever existed previously. Just now while 
there is more money per capita in the land than ever before. 
there is a stringency in the money centers due to the proposed 
tariff changes and consequent unsettling of business affairs. 
The people are discounting the action of Congress, knowing 
there is a majority in each Chamber pledged to mike radical 
alterations in the law, so that duties will be imposed for reves 
nue only, and that a protection of our industries wil! be ignored. 

The tariff question is far-reaching. It enters into every rami- 
fication of business. By its wise administration all kinds of 
business will be fostered and advanced. By ‘ts unwise admin- 
istration every character of industry will be injuriously affected. 
Both private and public credit may be made the objects of its 
adverse influence. Business will become torpid, clogged, and 
stagnated. We should consider what happenings may be occa- 
sioned thereby in the commercial and business circles and af- 
fairs of our people and of the Government. What produces the 
condition of prosperity we now enjoy? Is it not that those who 
are endowed with energy, intelligence, and physical capacity are 
availing themselves of favorable cpportunities to forge ahead? 
Nearly all are gathering in more of wealth than they expend. 
Industrial incomes exceed expenses. The Natior's income ex- 
ceeds its expenses. The large balance of trade in favor of our 
country and its businessis rapidly enriching our people and con- 
stantly pours wealth into their laps. This balance o? trade in our 
favor amounted to over six hundred millions for the fiscal year 
last past. This is due mainly, if not entirely, to the existing 
tariff law, which enables us to build up our industries and not 
only supply our wants, but export largely in excess of what we 
import. The greatest industry in New Mexico is that of wool 
and sheep. It has been said that the sheep and wocien indus- 
tries in the United States have existed since the formation of 
this Government—that they are not now self-sustaining and 
do not furnish enough wool to supply this country—that conse- 
quently they should not be protected. We do not furnish enough 
wool to supply all the wants of the United States. 

The amount of wool consumed in this country during the 
year 1912 was about 496,000,000 pounds. Of this amount 
we produced 304,000,000 pounds and imported about one 
hundred and ninety-three and a half million pounds, of which 
amount we exported about one million and a half. The 
woolen industry of to-day can not be said to be the woolen 
industry which has existed since the commencement of our 
Government, for the reason that since the acquisition of the 
Louisiana purchase and the territory ceded by Mexico and the 
opening up of the West the growing of wool has in a great 
measure gravitated to the plains and prairies near to and in 
the range of the Rocky Mountains. The sheep raiser who 
went there has had much to contend with. First, he had to 
meet the savage who was constantly depredating upon and 
raiding his flocks. He was compelled to guard against predatory 
wild animals. He was far removed from the center of in- 
dustry and markets, and was compelled to meet high rates of 
freight, sometimes amounting, in early days, to 10 and 15 cents 
per pound. ‘The cost of his living was fivefold what it is now. 
He was not always able to obtain sufficient labor of a proper 
kind to care for his flocks. But he was opening up the great 
West, building up that portion of the country which was un- 
settled and unoccupied. He was performing the part of a 
pioneer—the man who builds countries and empires and lays 
the foundation on which to make them grow. During the 
Civil War the woolgrowers supplied the loss of cotton, which 
had been advanced to over a dollar per pound. Without the 
woolgrowers’ aid, the cost of clothing to the Union Army 
would have been threefold greater than it was. Can it be 
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wondered that the sheep industry, which drifted to the West 
under such circumstances as this, did not build up as fast or 
as rapidly as was anticipated or expected by the people living 
in the Eastern States, who did not know that such difficulties 
were encountered or to be encountered? The Indian or savage 
question has to a certain extent been determined. In deter- 
mining it large tracts of land, amounting in many instances 
to as much as a thousand acres for every man, woman, and 
child of the Indians, have been set apart for their use. The 
sheep raiser has been driven from the borders thereof and 
prohibited the use of a single blade of grass thereon. He 
has been compelled to hunt other and different grazing 
grounds. As this industry in the West increased and became 
more profitable on account of the savage being restrained and 
limited in his field of operations, the killing off of wild animals, 
and greater facilities for cheaper rates of freight, the wool 
business from year to year in that section of the country grew 
more prosperous. All portions of the Rocky Mountain region 
may be said to be valuable for sheep and Angora goat raising; 
the sheep occupy the prairie ranges and slopes of the moun- 
tains, the goats go into the rough and rugged hills and amongst 
the brush where sheep can not go without losing a portion of 
the wool. That portion of the country has not yet filled up to 
its full capacity. Some portions of it are better adapted to 
sheep raising than others. In the northern portion sheep have 
to be fed a portion of the year and sheltered. In the southern 
portion such is not the rule. The northern sheep, however, 
grow larger and quicker and produce a heavier fleece of wool 
and in a measure compensate for the extra expense that they 
have to bear. 

There has been another drawback to sheep raising through 
the entire country, and that is just such action as is now being 
taken by the party in power, which from time to time as it 
acquired control has taken away from the wool and sheep in- 
dustry the protection it had against the foreign cheap indus- 
tries, foreign cheap labor, and foreign cheap lands. To-day 
the sheep raiser in the West is not only confronted with a large 
number of Indian reserves of great area, from which he is 
entirely excluded, but he is confronted with various other kinds 
of reservations of public land, such as forestry reservations, 
which have been established in all of the Western States, some 
of them to the extent of at least half the entire area of the 
State, and in all of the Western States to the extent of absorb- 
ing nearly all of the water which is necessary for the use of 
live stock in ranging and grazing. To-day nearly every sheep 
owner in New Mexico is compelled to rent lands from the Gov- 
ernment for the ranging and grazing of his sheep during those 
seasons of the year when there is no rainfall or precipitation. 
He is compelled to pay therefor on an average of 12 cents per 
head. Some very small herds are able to exist otherwise be- 
cause their owners happen to have title to lands where they have 
water sufficient to supply such small flocks. The large flock 
owners do not own sufficient land on which to range their flocks. 
They are compelled to go upon the public domain, where there 
is no water except during the rainy season or in the winter. 
During the other seasons of the year, when there is no rain or 
precipitation, they are compelled to rent from the Government 
on the forest reserves for a few months. This has been the 
practice for the last 10 years or more. The public domain in 
New Mexico is fast being occupied. Water can be found sufli- 
ciently near the surface to enable the sheep raiser to pump it 
for the use of his flocks, provided he is assured in some way 
that he can have land enough around and near his well at all 
times to enable him to get to it and to utilize it. Asa rule this 
can not be done; the adjacent lands are generally taken up by 
others. There is much of the land in the West which can never 
be reduced to practical farming. Dry farming in some localities 
has proven a success while they do not have a drought. 

The Government has adopted a policy of not allowing a home- 
steader to acquire more than 320, and in some localities not 
more than 160 acres of land. These lands have no running 
water on them. They must be supplied by precipitation or by 
sinking a well and pumping it. This makes it too expensive 
for the homesteader to raise a crop or live stock, especially in 
view of the fact that when, in the changes occasioned by po- 
litical party strife, that party which is now in power gets hold 
of the reins of government and endeavors to take away the 
protection which the sheep grower has, not only for his sheep 
but for his wool, and place him in competition with the cheap 
labor of the Argentine Republic and Australia, where there are 
no predatory animals, where there are no savages, where ample 
ranges can be had and sheep cared for at a minimum cost. 
During such times the number of our sheep is always reduced 
in quantity. By the Wilson-Gorman bill wool was placed 
upon the free list. Sheep were taxed 20 per cent ad yalorem. 


This bill puts them on the free list. The number of our sheep 
during nearly four years of the existence of that enactment 
went down from 52,000,000 to 36,000,000. 

The value of sheep in New Mexico went down from $3 per 
head to 75 cents per head; the value of wool from 18 cents per 
pound to 4 and 5 cents per pound. The number of sheep in New 
Mexico was reduced at least one-half. The sheep raiser was 
discouraged. The small flock owner, not having means beyond 
his previous current income to support himself and family ade- 
quately, was compelled to sell out and dispose of his holdings. 
These were naturally purchased by those who were able to com- 
mand sufficient cash with which to do it. If he could not find 
a purchaser of that kind, he sold them for mutton, and they 
went to the slaughter pen. In this way one-third of the sheep 
of the country at large, which amounted to about 52,000,000, the 
same as now, went out of existence, and three-fourths of the 
value of the remainder was lost. This loss not only fell upon 
the sheep owner, but also upon the State and upon the people 
at large. If this bill is carried into law, which it seems the 
majority have determined upon, a blow will be given to the 
sheep industry which will extinguish it, unl those people 
interested in sheep shall do as they did in 1 and 1895—buy 
up all the holdings of the small owners and carry the large 
flocks into what would be denominated by the majority in power 
as a trust or monopoly. 

This act is simply an act to create a wool and sheep monopoly, 
which will concentrate into the hands of a few most of the 
sheep of this country which may be retained from the slaughter 
pens. It will not only compel the small holder to sell his sheep, 
but it will compel him to sell his farm or his ranch in the West- 
ern States. The sheep owners in Ohio and in some of the East- 
ern States may be able to retain their property by reason of 
the fact that they are in very small flocks upon the farms and 
are a mere incident to the conduct of the farm, cared for at 
comparatively little additional expense. They are small enough 
so that shelter in the winter can be had for them, and cheap 
food is accessible. Is it policy to break down this industry 
simply because it does not furnish enough wool to supply the 
wants of the entire country? That can not be claimed for the 
purpose of raising a revenue. Its value is now $250,000,000 for 
sheep alone. Do you believe that by breaking down this indus- 
try, curtailing the number of sheep in the United States, forcing 
our people to go abroad to obtain the manufactured articles or 
to obtain wool with which to manufacture will cheapen the cost 
of clothing? 

The duty that is now on wool amounts to less than 20 cents 
per pound on the scoured product; probably does not exceed 12 
or 15 cents per pound, owing to the fact that foreign imported 
wools only shrink 45 per cent; and a majority of all the wool 
which is imported comes in under the third class and pays duty 
mostly at the rate of 4 cents in the grease, some of it at 7 cents, 
while nearly two-thirds of that amount is immediately put into 
the manufacture of cloth and thus competes with our clothing 
wools, which is practically the only kind we produce in the 
United States. Assuming that the duty on wool as it now stands 
would be as much as 15 cents on the scoured product, and that 
5 pounds of scoured wool is more than enough to make an aver- 
age suit of clothes, we have 75 cents in a suit of clothes at the 
outside which represents duty. Can it be said that that is a 
great reduction in the cost of living? No more than one woolen 
suit in a year is used by each individual on the average; not 
that much. For an average family of six people that would 

four dollars and a half. But are we sure that if we put wool 
upon the free list we will correspondingly reduce the price of 
the manufactured article? AES 

We have been inveighing in this country against trusts and 
monopolies. We know comparatively little about the operations 
of trusts and monopolies, when that trust and monopoly is 
formed in a foreign country to operate on the outside of that 
foreign country and in our own borders. We have no means 
of controlling it. We can not reach it, except by a tax upon 
its products or its property here. 

A few years since, on a visit to London, I conferred with one 
of the proprietors of the largest wholesale operators in woolen 
goods there and informed him that I would like to make some 
purchases, His first question to me was, Where do you desire 
to take them or have them delivered.” I stated in the United 
States. He then said, We have an agent in New York from 
whom all purchases of our goods must be made. We will not 
sell except through him and at the prices which have been fixed 
for him there.” I informed him that I knew of his agent, but 
that the price which he had fixed on their merchandise was 
much above the price which they held in London on the same, 
even with the freight to New York and the United States duty 
added. In fact, it exceeded it by at least one-third. He stated 
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that he knew that, but that that was their privilege. They knew 
that we had to have these goods and they would fix their own 
price. 

I asked him if there was not competition through other 
firms. He stated that two other firms on the Continent of 
Europe furnished the same kind of articles they did, but that 
I could not buy from them because they already had an agree- 
ment that no goods should be sold for delivery in America ex- 
cept at the prices fixed by their New York agent. He then 
stated to me there was not an industry in Europe wherein the 
different operators thereof could not be combined within 24 
hours to fix a price for delivery in a foreign country, like ours, 

so that the same could not be had for less than the fixed price. 
The experience of this country has been that when the tariff 
duties on different articles which we were furnishing in this 
country, but not in sufficient quantities to supply the entire 
demand, were reduced below the standard of protection, for- 
eign dealers have, as soon as the tariff rate took effect, poured 
into our country at a reduced price, large amounts of their 
products until they have destroyed our manufactories. They 
have gone below a competing price so as to break up the busi- 
ness here. As soon as that had been accomplished, they not 
only restored the old price, but put it much higher. 

It will not be necessary in this case for the woolgrower in 
Australia and Argentina to sell his wool in this country at a 
loss. He can bring it here and sell it at 10 cents a pound and 
break up every woolen industry we have. Freights for him are 
not more than one-half what they are for us. His means of 
handling are better. The woolen manufactories are mostly 
upon the Atlantic coast and are easily accessible to him. When 
the sheep grower can not run his sheep at a profit, he will be 
compelled to dispose of his holdings at whatever price he can 
get, if he can not look ahead and see there will be a change 
in the condition of things and be able to hold his flocks until 
such change comes. 

It is said by some that sheep can be raised for mutton. The 
sheep in the West can not so be raised profitably. A mutton 
sheep requires to be fed. The stock of sheep which is held in 
New Mexico is of the merino grade, which is a small sheep 
and produces a very little carcass. It costs at least $2 per head 
a year to actually care for sheep. If the sheep is sold the first 
year you can not realize more than that amount on it. 

It has to be freighted to the market; it must be fed up to 
make it of a marketable quality; and while it may sell in the 
market at Chicago or Kansas City or farther east for $5 or $6 
a head, you can not get more than 5 cents a pound at the best 
for it on the plains in the West, and the lambs which are pro- 
duced never average more than 50 pounds to the head. The 
older sheep do not sell for so much per pound as they increase 
in age. The prices for their meat depreciates, and yet the 
expense for caring for them goes on. It is estimated at least 
5,000,000 of our people are depending upon the sheep and 
woolen industry in the United States. As said, there are about 
52,000,000 sheep in the United States. The raising of wool 
necessitates the employment of three men, on an average, for 
every 1,500 sheep. This means if all the sheep were in herds 
of 1,500 that there would be 100,000 employees thrown out of 
employment by the destruction of that industry, but as probably 
three-fourths of the sheep are in smaller Herds than that it 
means that about 150,000 herders would be thrown out of em- 
ployment if the sheep industry should be destroyed by putting 
wool and sheep on the free list. 

In their program the majority propose to reduce the duty on 
the woolen manufactures at least 50 per cent. This means 
now what it meant in 1894 and 1895, the closing up of nearly 
every mill—in fact, of every mill where the proprietors have 
not the means of holding on for four years longer until the 
people, recognizing the outrage which will have been placed 
upon them by the enactment of this bill into a law, shall turn 
the majority out and put those back who will look after their 
interests and their welfare in a more substantial way. But in 
these manufactories there are now employed about $460,000,000 
and about 169,000 employees. It is safe to say that three- 
fourths of these employees will be discharged if this bill is 
enacted into a law. The remaining one-fourth will have their 
salaries reduced at least one-third. The 5,000,000 people de- 
pending on wool and its industries will practically have their 
means of livelihood cut off. They will have to go out and hunt 
labor or starve. If they go into the field of other labor, com- 
petition immediately arises. The operator is naturally human; 
he is looking out for his own interest and his own welfare; 
he will employ labor where he can get it the cheapest, taking 
into consideration its efficiency. It will not be difficult to train 
factory hands who have been engaged in a business such length 
of time as these woolen employees have to engage in any other 


enterprise. If it is thought that putting wool upon the free 
list and reducing the duty on the manufactured article 50 per 
cent will contribute to cheap living, I think that those who have 
such belief will find they are mistaken. A foreign monopoly 
will intervene and keep the prices up. If it is thought that a 
greater revenue may be obtained, that would be more than 
doubtful. In order to get a greater revenue you must import 
more than double the amount of merchandise of that quality 
to make up for the reduction in the rate of duties. When you 
do that, what is the result? You send out of the country the 
necessary money to purchase the same or to purchase the wool 
to make the same. That money is a portion of our wealth, 
a wealth which should be permanent and kept permanently 
with us, but which will be sent away to pay for this increased 
importation. The amount of circulation per capita will by that 
means be reduced throughout the entire country. 

The 52,000,000 sheep in the United States must be run in 
flocks not exceeding 1,800 head to the flock. A flock of 1,500 
head is even more profitable. When they get below 1,500 head 
the cost of caring for them becomes greater per head. It re- 
quires in New Mexico thre- men to each flock of 1,500 or 1,800 
to care for them. They receive to-day an average of $30 per 
month for wages, and also receive their board and camping 
facilities. Their board will average $20 per month. The wages 
and board of each man per year would be $600; for the three 
men, $1,800; or about an average of $1 per head per sheep, 
which can be safely run in a flock. But this is not all the 
expenses of a herd. The owner has to pay the Government 12 
cents per head for a range or grazing right. The loss from his 
herd is about 15 per cent each year by deaths from predatory 
animals and disease and estrays. It costs him about 6 cents 
a head to shear his sheep; as much more to attend to the 
lambing; 15 cents per head as taxes. He is compelled, if he has 
more than one herd, to employ an extra high-priced man, at 
$100 per month, to look after all the herds, 

He has the expense of 5 cents a fleece for sacking and haul- 
ing his wool to market. He has an investment of at least $5 
per head on which he should receive, according to the bankable 
rates in New Mexico, 8 per cent interest, which would amount 
to 40 cents per head. Not only does he haye all these expenses; 
but he has a number of other incidental expenses which can not 
be accurately estimated, all amounting to more than $2 per 
head per annum. Before he markets his male lambs, he has 
the same propertionate expense as to them, amounting to at 
least $1 per head, to be deducted from the amount realized on 
them. He is also subject to the loss of his entire herd from 
drouths, snowstorms, prairie fires, and disease epidemics. It is 
not infrequent that whoje herds have been lost in snowstorms. 
During the present year in New Mexico there has been a drouth, 
and the average crop of lambs will not exceed 30 per cent. 
It is said they will not exceed the number of the amount of 
losses of the old sheep, which have died on account of the 
drouth, so that practically this year there has been no increase 
in the flock which can be sold off as a profit. The wool has 
had to pay the whole income. 

It has been selling at from 10 to 12 cents during the year, the 
sheep averaging not exceeding 6 pounds per head, or about 66 
cents to the head, so that every sheep owner in New Mexico 
during the present year has lost at least $1.34 cents on every 
head of sheep. These are casualties which happen to the sheep 
industry. The income of 1,500 head of sheep is 9,000 pounds of 
wool at 11 cents per pound, or $990; 900 lambs, one-half 
males, worth $2.50 per head, or $1,125; or a total of $2,025, 
while his expenses amount to $4,270. This leaves him a loss 
of $2,245 per year against which he has 450 ewe lambs, less 
270 old sheep loss, or 180 ewe lambs increase in his flock of 
ewes. He has also other depreciations, such as in the use of 
bucks and camp supplies. The ewe lambs will be worth $5 
per head, or $900 for the 180 increase, leaving his total loss 
$1,345 per year, at the value which will be produced by the 
present law, but his sheep will not retain their value of $5 
per head under this proposed law. It will go down. As time 
moves on and the sheep owner improves his financial condition, 
he will be able to provide shelter and furnish food for the 
winter when required. 

The predatory wild animals are being killed off; lately, how- 
ever, New Mexico has been flooded with them by their being 
driven over from Texas lands, which have been filled up with 
settlements. Better means are provided to guard against dis- 
ease. The sheep owner is able from year to year to better care 
for his flocks and herds. But under the present bill within a 
year or two after it takes effect there will not be more than 250 
sheep owners in New Mexico, while to-day there are over 2,500, 
owning herds from 250 head to ten and twenty thousand in 
quantity. While you are undertaking to reduce the cost of 
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living by reducing the price of wool and the price of sheep you 
are creating a monopoly which is taking away from the poor 
man his sheep at an insignificant price and placing them in the 
hands of the wealthy or monopolists. This will be the result 
with reference to sheep. It will also be the result with reference 
to sugar. 

New Mexico is not a sugar-producing State at present, owing 
to the fact that we have been kept in the condition of a Terri- 
tory, where our laws were subject to be repealed at the will of 
Congress and interpreted and administered by men who were 
not the choice of the people, but were appointed by an Executive 
not acquainted with our conditions and circumstances, and re- 
siding 2,000 miles away from us. We have never been able to 
induce capitalists to invest their means in sugar plants so as 
to ennble us to grow the beets to supply them, for the reason 
that while we were a Territory no capitalist was willing to 
place his money where the laws could be repealed by a superior 
authority to that which enacted them, as could have been done 
by Congress, leaving no remedy in the courts or elsewhere. 
Since we became a State the attention of capitalists has been 
directed to New Mexico, and much inquiry and investigation 
lias been had in regard to the availability of the lands of New 
Mexico for producing the sugar beet and manufacturing sugar. 
Many capitalists have been making contracts for the procuring 
of the lands so that they could be used for supplying the neces- 
sary beets for factories. 

They have also been getting their means ready, and many of 
them had already provided means for the erection of sugar- 
beet factories in New Mexico at the time the election in No- 
vember, 1912, took place. Then the people, acting upon the ex- 
perience which they had and the example which had been given 
to them by the action of a Democratic Congress and a Demo- 
cratic administration which was elected in 1892, absolutely 
ceased to make any further advance by way of opening up New 
Mexico to beet-sugar culture or to the production of sugar. 
Contracts which have been made have been forfeited. Moneys 
which have been provided have been otherwise disposed of. 
The capitalists have gone in other directions or are holding 
their means in safety vaults awaiting to have the Democratic 
landslide of destruction go by. And he will wait till the end 
of four years, until the people at the polls can see the results 
of the action of this Congress in passing this bill, when they 
will no longer tolerate a party in power to act regardless of the 
welfare of the people and in restraint of prosperity. The soils 
of New Mexico bave been extensively tested for their capacity 
to grow sugar beets, and it has been found that they produce as 
rich beets in sugar-producing qualities as any solls in the world. 

Most all of our soiis are composed of the richest mountain 
loam, from 3 to 10 feet deep. They have every quality in them 
which is necessary to grow the beet which produces the most 
sugar. We have a rich and bright sunshine for 300 days in the 
year, which it is said adds to the sugar-producing quality of the 
beet. It is also claimed that we can produce two to three times 
as many beets to the acre in our valleys by reason of the fact 
that they have to be irrigated, than can be produced in the 
Eastern States, where they rely upon the rainfall. The crop is 
absolutely sure and is always of a uniform quality. It is true 
the cost is greater where rains do not prevail. In our States 
ditches have to be dug, water has to be obtained from distant 
Sources. These ditches have to be kept in repair; men have to 
be employed to let the water upon the land and to distribute it 
constantly, an expense which does not attach to rainfall. In 
a country which would have a steady and constant rainfall, 
possibly like the State of Louisiana, to supply its want with 
water, without ditches and irrigation and extra labor for that 
purpose, they can probably produce the cane sugar as cheaply 
as the beet sugar, although they can not produce as much to the 
acre. 

There is no conflict between the cane producer and the beet- 
sugar producer. We use in the United States about 7.966,000,000 
pounds of sugar annually. Of this amount we produce in the 
continental United States 1,922,840,000 pounds, and we bring in 
from Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines 2,375,325,000 

pounds, making a total of about 4,298,165,000 pounds which the 
United States and its dependencies produce and about 3,668,- 
368,000 pounds which we import from foreign countries. In 
1890 we produced in continental United States 301,000,000 
pounds of cane sugar and 5,000,000 pounds of beet sugar. Since 
that time the cane sugar, which has increased with some varia- 
tions annually, has gained steadily until it has reached 728,- 
000,000 pounds. The beet-sugar industry has advanced steadily 
each year until it has reached 1,200,000,000 pounds, the cane- 
sugar increase during the last year being nearly 14,000,000 
pounds. It has been said that this Industry has existed and 
had protection for 100 years and has not succeeded in produc- 


ing as much sugar as we require. We respectfully submit that 
an increase of nearly 150 per cent in the cane-sugar industry in 
the last 20 years shows a very respectable increase, one that 
should not be deemed an industry which is lagging behind. 

We also submit that an increase from 5,000,000 pounds of beet 
sugar to 1,200,000,000 pounds, an increase of 2,400 per cent in 
20 years, is a very respectable showing. Each of these indus- 
tries has increased much faster than the growth of population 
or the increase of general wealth in the country, there being 
such an increase in the last 20 years of the two. Can it be said 
that this is an industry that ought not to be fostered or ought 
not to be helped, when it is making such extraordinary strides 
toward presperity and toward furnishing the wants of the whole 
people? Every pound of sugar. we introduce from abroad we 
have to send away money to pay for it, which is loss to us, 
Every pound of sugar that we produce in the United States 
saves that much money from going abroad and retains it for 
circulation and for use in the general development and progress 
of our country. Germany, which is a large beet-sugar produc- 
ing country, pays a bounty for every pound of sugar exported 
by her people. The beet-sugar industry has not existed in the 
United States in any appreciable degree more than 20 years, 
and, in fact, so that it could be felt in the market, more than 
13 years. 

In the year 1900 it reached the amount of 163,000,000 pounds. 
That same year cane sugar produced 333,000,000 pounds. In 
the year 1900 we consumed in the United States 4,477,000,000 
pounds of sugar, and we supplied only about 1,100,000,000 
pounds on the continent, and from Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines less than one-fourth. So that it will be seen that 
the sugar industry is growing much faster than the consump- 
tion. We must in time supply all the sugar we consume, and 
that time is not far distant. We have area enough in the 
United States of the best sugar-beet producing lands, not only 
to supply the present wants of the United States, but what we 
will need probably for hundreds of years to come. It is stated 
by prominent Senators of the majority that they know that 
placing sugar upon the free list will destroy the industry. That 
can not be advocated either in the interest of revenue nor in 
the interest of cheapening the product. H you destroy four bil- 
lions and a half of pounds of the product produced in the 
United States, we will have to import it from foreign countries. 
The labor which is necessary to produce it here will be thrown 
out of employment. To-day our laborer bas not only to com- 
pete with the cheaper labor of Germany, but the German la- 
borer gets a bonus from the Government for his work. 

The capital amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars 
which is invested in it will go to ruin as it is not fitted for any 
other purpose. The lands which are now occupied by them 
may be occupied by something else, but whether it will be as 
profitable will have to be ascertained by an experiment. 

It is said that the balance of trade, when in our favor to any 
considerable amount, shows prosperity, and certainly it must 
help to produce prosperity. 

In the year 1893, namely, for the fiscal year commencing July 
1, 1893, and extending to June 30, 1894, the imports exceeded the 
exports by about $19,000,000. This was a year in which the 
majority party now in power had the entire administration of 
the Government, including the President and a majority in both 
Houses of Congress and every Cabinet position. They had 
come into power on the 4th of March before that year com- 
menced. It is claimed that the Wilson-Gorman bill, which was 
enacted in 1894, had no influence upon the panic which was pre- 
vailing during that time, but that the panic had commenced 
some 13 or 14 months prior to the enactment of the Wilson- 
Gorman bill. 

A claim of that kind certainly is made without reference to 
the intelligence of the business people in this country. The 
Democratic Party went into power under the election held in 
November, 1892, on a platform almost identical with the piat- 
form which was adopted at Baltimore and under which they 
have gone into power again, especially on that portion of it 
which refers to the tariff. They having been elected, of course, 
on a platform of that kind and pledged to carry it out, the 
American people and the American business men then looked 
forward to the results which were going to happen. They were 
like John Hay says about the engineer, Jim Bludso, on the 
Prairie Belle, when she was afire, when he said: 

4 TI hold her nozzle agin the bank 
"Till the tast galoot's ashore. 
And Hay says: 


And they all had trust in his cussedness 
And knew 


he would keep his word. 
The American business man in 1893 had trust in the cussed- 
ness of the Democratic Party, and knew they would keep their 
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word. They discounted what you would do, and they did not 
make any mistake. You did, then, exactly what you said you 
were going to do. 

The result was that in anticipation of what you were going 
to do, relying upon it, having trust in your cussedness, a panic 
was commenced in this country which culminated after the en- 
actment of the Wilson-Gorman law, in the greatest sacrifice of 
wealth and prosperity that has ever been known in the history 
of avy country. It is true that at that time the conditions of 
the country were not as prosperous as they are now. It may 
be that you will be enabled to enact this law in carrying out 
your eussedness, but you can not do it without producing a 
stringency in business, without creating trouble financially. In 
fact, as it was in 1893, we are beginning now to feel the effects 
of this proposed law. To-day stocks in the market have a down- 
ward tendency. The banks have their vault doors close shut 
against the man who is asking aid to enable him to invest in 
new business or carry on the old. The great prosperity that 
exists now may prevent, and I hope will prevent, a panic such 
as that of 1894. But you can not throw out of employment the 
wage earners who will be thrown out by this bill and cause 
them to compete with others who are holding positions, without 
creating great want and a great dimunition in the amount of 
wages. 

What use is the cheap cost of living to the wage earner if he 
has not the means with which to pay it? If you are going to 
fix it so that he will lose what he has, entirely, or a large por- 
tion of it, by the reduction of a third or a half of his income, 
simply to reduce his living expenses, that will add nothing to 
his prosperity, to his business, or to the happiness and com- 
fort of his family. They must live, they must exist, they must 
have some comforts. Will you take away from them all of the 
conveniences of life and throw them into want? You will do 
it by the enactment of this law, unless something else may in- 
tervene. The only thing that will prevent you from bringing 
on a more destructive panic than that of 1894 will be the good 
sense of our people, their present state of prosperity, the fact 
that most of them have a surplus of means on which they can 
draw, the fact that they will look forward to the time when 
another party will take your place in the administrative and 
legislative branches of this Government and restore to the peo- 
ple the capacity to reclaim the prosperity which they now have, 
and which you will have destroyed or greatly damaged. 

Wool and sugar are not the only features of this bill to which 
I desire to call attention. New Mexico is also a mineral-pro- 
ducing State, not as great as several others of the Western 
States, but still possessing within her borders great mountain 
ranges filled with mineral of all kinds. No duties are imposed 
upon gold, silver, and copper, when imported. The precious 
metals do not need protection. They have the same value the 
world over. No law could be passed to make them possess a 
different yalue, except in a coined state as money. Copper is 
furnished in this country in greater abundance than any other 
and is easier extracted and marketed. But New Mexico and 
various other Western States produce zine and lead. These 
articles are also produced in some of the Eastern States, like 
Missouri and Illinois. Probably the greatest amount is pro- 
duced near the western border of Missouri and the eastern 
border of Kansas. Under the existing law there is 14 cents 
duty per pound on the lead in the ore which may be imported. 
There is a duty of 1 cent a pound upon all zine in the ores which 
carry as much as 25 per cent. There is a heavy freight rate 
from New Mexico to the east as far as Kansas City on lead 
and zine ores, 

Unless the ores are high grade, it is almost impossible to 
earry them to the reduction works. Smelters have been estab- 
lished at Pueblo, Colo., and El Paso, Tex., to which points nearly 
all the zine and lead ores extracted from the mines of New 
Mexico must be carried. The rates of freight for these hauls 
are very great. As the zinc and lead must be shipped in ore, 
the rate of freight necessarily is very high when applied to 
the amount of actual metal therein. Lead and zine ores run 
from 10 to 40 and 50 per cent. Zine is worth in the market 
to-day about 5 cents a pound and lead about 4 cents a pound. 
The freight from the mines in New Mexico to any of the 
smelters must equal at least 1 cent a pound, or about 20 per 
cent of the value of lead or zine. The largest deposits of zine 
and lead in the United States, probably, are found at the mines 
near Joplin, in Missouri and Kansas. They have the advantage 
of being in large bodies, close to the East, and with good rail- 
road facilities and cheap transportation. They have fully the 
benefit of 1 cent a pound by way of freight over the New 
Mexico metals. Yet when the metals of New Mexico get in the 
market they do not bring to the owner any more than the metals 
from Joplin, Mo. 


The House of Representatives placed a duty in this bill of 
10 per cent upon the metal in the zine ore, to be determined at 
the port of entry. The Senate committee has increased that 
amount to 124 per cent ad valorem, while the duty under the 
present law was equal to an ad valorem of 46.64 per cent. 
In 1910 we imported zinc to the value of $668,476. This was 
before it was known what policy of the Democratic Party might 
be installed with the present administration in power. But 
from the Ist of July, 1912, to the 30th of June, 1913, the im- 
portations were only $77,672 in value of zine in the ore. These 
figures show that the people long before the session of this 
Congress had begun to realize what would happen; that zine 
ores would be reduced in value by taking off the duty. No 
greater supply was imported than was needed. ‘The supply 
which was on hand was disposed of. The duty on lead of all 
kinds under the present law when it exceeded 3 per cent is 
14 cents per pound on the lead contained in the ore. The 
House in this bill put a half a cent per pound on the lead 
and the Senate increased the same to three-fourths of n cent, 
just exactly half of the rate that is in effect under the pres 
ent law. 

Under the present law, in 1910, there was imported lead to 
the value of $145,426, and in 1912 lead only to the value of 
$22,735. The duty under the present law is the equivalent of 
55 per cent ad valorem. Under the proposed bill as it passed 
the House it was equivalent to. 20 per cent ad valorem, and as 
now in the Senate is equivalent to 30 per cent ad valorem, 
scarcely more than one-half of the duty which exists under the 
present law. But, again, these figures show that the lead pro- 
ducer and lead dealers are looking to the future and to the 
present enactment. It shows that there is a falling off in the 
importations of seven-eighths of the amount. This means that 
the dealers are laying in no additional stock, but are getting rid 
of their old supply. They are expecting this bill to reduce 
the values, and, as a consequence, they desire to get the bene- 
fit of the cheaper product. It is estimated that the increase 
in the importation of the lead ores will reach $1,600,000 in 
value, as against the importations amounting to $582,194 for 
last year under the present law, or that the importations will 
be about three times the amount during the present fiscal year 
they were during the last fiscal year. 

This means that we will have to expend $1,000,000 over and 
above what we spent during the last fiscal year for lead. Its 
extra amount will have to be paid. out of the moneys of our 
country and sent abroad to remain there, and is an item of evi- 
dence as to what the present tariff will do toward keeping up 
the prosperous times existing under the present law. The cur- 
rent rate of wages of a lead or zinc miner in the Stete of New 
Mexico is about $3. If three-fourths of a cent is taken off the 
value of lead, it can not compete with any other lead in the 
United States nor with the lead of any foreign country. There 
is not that much margin on it. If 34.14 per cent ad valorem is 
deducted from the duty on zinc in New Mexico; thatis, nearly 
three-fourths of the present duty, we will be unable to compete 
with zine in any foreign country. The business must close up. 
The present troubled condition in the Republic of Mexico makes 
it practically impossible for any cres to be broug!*t from that 
country, yet there are zinc and lead reducing plants stationed 
at El Paso on the border of Mexico for the purpose of receiving 
the ores of New Mexico, Arizona, and Old Mexico. Zine and 
lead ores from Old Mexico, if peace was prevailing there, could 
be furnished to the El Paso smelters at one-half the cost they 
could be furnished in New Mexico or other parts of the United 
States, owing to the cheap labor in Old Mexico, which runs 
from 12} cents to $1 a day for ordinary labor. 

One of these plants has been compelled to close up because 
of two facts: One, the condition of Mexico, and because of this 
it is impossible for them to get ore enough to supply their plant; 
another, agitation of the tariff bill which threatens to almost 
certainly reduce the tariff on ores tc such an extent that the 
New Mexico and Arizona ores can not be handled ‘There is no 
certainty that these smelters will resume business. The pas- 
sage of this bill will close every lead and zinc mine in New 
Mexico and Arizona, and probably those in Colorado. It is 
claimed by the majority that lead and zine are mined by 
laborers at a wage of about $1.55 per day. That is the claim 
made in the letter of the gentleman from Providence, R. I., 
which was placed in the Recorp a few days ago by the Senntor 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

I have wired to the cashier of the Joplin National Bank, at 
Joplin, Mo., to obtain the current wages of ziue and lead miners 
there and have a telegram from him saying: 


Answering telegram to-day, wages of miners in this district now run 
about as follows: Ground men, classified as shovelers, $3 to $5 per day, 
depending on number of cans of dirt filled at rate of 7 to 8 vents per 
can. Machine men, $2.75. per day; helpers, $2.50; trackmen, $2.75; 
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tub hookers, 83 to $3.50; top men, classified as .oistermen, $2.75 to $3 
r day; jig men, $25 per week; engineers, $2.75 to $3 and $3.50 per day; 
lacksmiths, $3; screen men, $2.25 to $2.50. ‘These wages about 
average on present prices of zinc with ore at $45 to $50; wages prob- 
ably 25 cents higher per man per day. 
r J. E. CARMEN, Cashier. 


Also I wired to Mr. C. T. Brown, of Socorro, N. Mex., the 
largest zinc and lead operator in New Mexico, for the current 
wages there, and have a telegram from his clerk saying: 

Mr. -Brown out in field; impossible to catch him for several days. 
We pay timbermen and machine men $4.50 and $4; miners, $4 to $3; 
muckers, $2.75 to $2 per shift of eight hours. 

C. E. Morrert, Clerk. 

These telegrams do not bear out the calculations made by the 
gentleman in Providence, R. I., which was printed in the 
Recorp of July 28, on page 3124. According to the rates shown 
by the cashier of the bank at Joplin, Mo., if the calculations 
of the Providence expert were correct, the wage earners at 
Joplin, who, he says, are about 75 per cent of the whole in the 
United States, would more than exhaust the whole amount paid 
for wages and the other one-fourth would get nothing or have 
to pay something from their pockets to the Joplin wage earner. 
This shows the criticism of the Senator from Utah on that com- 
munication must be correct. 

The duty of the present bill may be of benefit to the lead 
mines in Joplin, Mo., and Kansas, because it will remove from 
them competitors who now compel them to keep their ores down 
to a reasonable dividend condition. If they have no competi- 
tors, the country at large will be at their mercy, or, at least, 
at theirs and those who are in the Mississippi Valley, who 
may combine to make the market as they will. To-day the lead 
and zinc mines in the Rocky Mountain region keep down the 
prices of lead. Can it be possible that Senators are legislating 
in the immediate interest of their own State to the injury of 
others? It would seem so by the way the duties are being 
fixed by the Senate on those two products. 

Time will demonstrate. There are other products in New 
Mexico which will be affected by the tariff, among them coal 
and lumber, of which New Mexico has large quantities. No 
coal or lumber comes into New Mexico to compete in our indi- 
vidual markets, for the reason that we supply much more than 
our home market and ship out of the State both lumber and 
coal. New Mexico supplies most of the coal market of Arizona 
and southern California and a large portion of northern Texas. 
By taking the duty off of coal, the markets New Mexico has may 
be invaded by foreign producers. Australian coal can be 
brought across as ballast and delivered at San Diego and 
Los Angeles, without a duty, cheaper than the New Mexico 
coal. In fact, it can be brought into Arizona and there com- 
pete sharply with the New Mexico product. Coal from other 
countries, especially from Nova Scotia, will be brought into our 
country on the eastern coast and drive back the supply of coal 
that is now shipped from the interior to the Atlantic seaboard. 
The railroads along the line of the Atlantic coast and all sea- 
going vessels will get their supply from the foreign product. 
This will necessarily drive the coal in the Allegheny Mountains 
and in the Mississippi Valley farther west to find a market or 
close up their mines, or at least curtail their output to such an 
extent that they will be compelled to discharge large num- 
bers of their employees and throw them upon the world with- 
out means of support, as beggars for a living. 

In the years 1894, 1895, and 1896 nearly every woolen mill, 
nearly every spindle in the United States, was standing still; no 
fires were burning in the furnaces; the chimneys were dead and 
smokeless; people were without employment, without substan- 
tial clothing, and without a sufficient means of support; money 
could not be had from the banks; business was at a standstill. 
Would you produce by the passage of this bill a similar condi- 
tion? I pray that the bill may not pass, and that if it does pass 
a different condition may result. It has been said that the 
tariff of 1804 did not produce the panic. The people anticipated 
the passage of that act. They relied upon the declarations of 
the party which went into power. The force of those declara- 
tions took effect upon them immediately. Upon the result of 
the election being known times grew hard, money tight, business 
began to be drawn in, people began to prepare for hard times. 

When the Wilson-Gorman bill was passed the panic was prac- 
tically on. But it was a panic of anticipation, growing out of 
the declarations of the party in power then; the same party 
which is in power now. That condition of things continued until 
the election of McKinley and a Republican Congress, under a 
declaratior that they would inaugurate a tariff for protection 
and restore the prosperity. Again the people, before McKinley 
could cali the Congress together or take action, discounted the 
condition of things; prosperity commenced to show itself long 
before the enactment of the Dingley law; business grew better; 
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the idler obtained work; credit was extended; money began to 
circulate; business life sprang up. 

When the tariff was lowered by the enactment of the Wilson- 
Gorman bill times grew hard. When the Wilson-Gorman bill 
was repealed and the Dingley bill enacted hard times ceased; 
losses were stopped; prosperity commenced; labor was had; the 
manufactories started up; money circulated; people were able to 
obtain better clothing and better food; the world looked better, 
seemed better, and was better. The act passed by a Republican 
Congress and approved by a Republican President, providing 
for $500,000,000 emergency fund, may save us from the worst 
features of a panic. Such fund has been placed in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury with power to use the same for 
protection against financial distress. He can use it to break 
down a threatened or impending run upon the banks. He can 
use it to supply currency which may be needed to meet ex- 
traordinary contingencies—such contingencies as may grow and 
develop out of the disturbances arising from the effects of this 
bill if enacted into a law. That fund and the experience which 
the people now have, gained from a knowledge severely earned 
by experience under the Wilson-Gorman bill and its workings, 
may save the country from as great disaster as existed in 1894 
and 1895. But even all these things can not prevent financial 
troubles and difficulties. They can not prevent a stringency in 
the money market and a tightening up and slumping of the 
business of the country if this bill becomes a law. They can 
not make it possible to keep a large balance of trade in the face 
of the proposed enactment. Such will have the effect to mini- 
mize business interests in this country, to compel the people 
having such business to close down or curtail their transactions 
here and in foreign countries, our dealers to go abroad and pur- 
chase in outside markets those things which should be manu- 
factured at home and disposed of here as well as exported. 

It can not prevent the expenditures of large volumes of money 
abroad or in foreign markets which should be kept at home 
and made to help our own markets. The more you reduce the 
tariff, the easier you make it possible for the foreign producer 
to compete more favorably with our manufacturers and pro- 
ducers; the more you will enable him to take from our markets, 
carry away from our shores the moneys which now circulate 
among the people; the more you will cause thereby to be im- 
ported from abroad and the less you will enable our people. to 
produce so as to send abroad into foreign trade. You will 
cause less exportation and vastly increase the importation. 
You will have to more than double the imports in order to get 
the revenue on such decreased rate of duty. You can not ex- 
pect that it will be even possible to evade the importation of 
foreign products into the United States to the extent of double 
the amount we now import, for which extra amount we will 
have to send the cash to pay for them. You can not expect 
when our manufactories and business shall be curtailed or 
destroyed that we will be able to furnish the same amount of 
products to ship to foreign countries in order to obtain the 
amount of moneys which have been flowing for the last 20 years 
into our treasuries. If you are infatuated with an idea that you 
can do that, it is well for you to stop and think. If you de- 
stroy four and one-half billion pounds of sugar product, which 
we produce, and compel our people to buy that amount in for- 
eign markets, where does the money come from which is to 
purchase it? What will fill its place? If you destroy two 
hundred and fifty millions worth of sheep, or their woolen prod- 
uct, what will take its place, except wool and woolen goods 
from foreign markets? If you reduce the duty one-half or 
more on woolen manufactures, if the amount of importation 
should not be increased, you will lose one-half of the duties 
now collected. If you place wool on the free list you will lose 
all the duties on that, amounting to about fourteen millions 
and a half per year. If you put sugar on the free list you 
will lose fifty-two millions a year collected as duties thereon. 

These are not all the articles on which you are reducing the 
duty to any great extent.. You will lose on them the amount 
corresponding to the duties now existing and necessarily must 
increase the amount of importations in order to make up the 
full complement of income. 

You claim that the income tax will make up for the loss on 
wool and sugar. Possibly it will. The income tax, however, 
is an experiment. While good financiers may form some ap- 
proximation as to the amount which will be received thereby, 
you must wait for its operations. You must see how much the 
income of individuals will be divided up among families to get 
the amount of exemption; how much may be applied for the 
various kinds of losses which they are allowed to charge off; 
how much the conscience of the individual may be tested and 
stretched in order to enable him to reduce the amount to be 
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paid to a minimum. The people in this country are not unlike, 
in the main, the people of any other civilized country. They 
all haye the same failings, the same human instincts, the same 
desire to obtain and retain wealth and fortune. You have 
got to meet these attributes of the man and find how well he 
can stand the test which this bill, under the income-tax pro- 
yision, will impose on his conscience. 

It seems to me that this bill, in principle, is keeping up the 
policy heretofere indulged in by Congress and every adminis- 
tration against the West; that is, depriving it of everything pos- 
sible, for the aid of the East. 

Our principal products outside of gold and silver are sugar, 

coal, lumber, lead, zinc, and cereals, nearly all ef which go 
onto the free list, and those which do not have the duty reduced 
from two-thirds to three-fourths. 

Do you think we in the West can endure privation and pov- 
erty more than those in the East? Do you think as a reward 
for the loss of kindred and friends by the slaughter of the same 
and the destfuction of their means of livelihood by savages we 
are used to such things and do not need consideration or help? 
I am not prepared to believe such is the fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
suggests the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Martin, Va. Shively 
Bacon Gronna Martine, N. J. Simmo; 
Borah Hitchcock Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Hollis Oliver Smith, Md 
Bristow Hughes Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bryan James Page Smoot 
Burton Johnson, Me. Penrose Sterling 
Catron Johnston, Ala, Perkins Stone 
Chamberlain Jones ittman Sutherland 
Chilton Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Clapp Kern Pomerene Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. . La Follette Thompson 
Crawfo’ Lane Saulsbury Thornton 
Cummins Lea Shafroth Vardgman 
Dillingham Lewis Sheppard Wals 

Fall Lodge Sherman Williams 


Mr. BACON. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Surra of Georgia] has been unavoidably called away from the 
city this afternoon. 

Mr. JAMES. On behalf of my colleague [Mr. BRADLEY], I de- 
sire to state that he is unavoidably absent from the city. 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] is unavoidably absent to- 
day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
rsa is necessarily absent on account of illness in his 
‘amily. 

Mr. BRYAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is necessarily absent to-day. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be stated, Mr. Presi- 


dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Srcrerary. The pending amendment, offered by the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], is at the 
top of page 29, as follows: In line 1 strike out “25” and insert 
in lieu thereof 35,“ and in line 2 strike out “3” and insert 
“6,” so that, if amended, the paragraph will read: 


breccia, and on not specially provided for this section, hewn. 
dressed, or polished, or otherwise manufactured, 35 cent ad 
valorem; unmanufactured, or not dressed, hewn, or pol 6 cents 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, believing that the rates of 
duty in the bill as it came from the Committee on Finance 
would work very great injury to the granite industry of the 
country, the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM ] 
offered an amendment restoring the duties of the present law. 

That amendment was rejected. I then offered an amendment 
proposing a reduction of 20 per cent from existing rates, and 
that amendment was rejected. Laboring under a misapprehen- 
sion, I moved to strike out the paragraph, and that motion 
was very properly negatived. 

I have now offered an amendment proposing a reduction of 30 
per cent from the amount named in the bill for manufactured 
granite and 40 per cent of unmanufactured and while 
it may be a vain hope, I have a slight hope that the Senators 


on the other side may see the justice of the amendment I have 
offered and agree to it. 

I desire to speak very briefly on the amendment I have pro- 
posed and to present some statistics that will, at least, be of 
historical interest, if they do not materially contribute to the 
discussion. 

In 1909 there were 707 different enterprises engaged in the 
manufacture of granite in the United States. There were 826 
quarries, The capital Invested was $25,422,307. The expenses 
of operation, and so forth, were $16,192,138. The wages paid 
were $12,181,727. The value of the product was $18,997,976. The 
total number of persons engaged was 22,211, and the number of 
wage earners was 20,561. 

Of the entire industry New England had 316 distinct enter- 
prises, being 45 per cent of the whole. She had a capital in- 
vested of $12,842,980, which was abont 45 per cent of the whole. 
She paid wages to the amount of $6,098,280, being 50 per cent 
of the whole. The value of her products was $9,497,135, being 
50 per cent of the entire production, and her wage earners 
were 45 per cent of the entire number. These figures are for 
the New England States. 

New Hampshire has not a very large stake in this matter, 
and yet it is of very considerable consequence to our little 
State. She has 40 different enterprises. Forty-six quarries 
are being operated. The capital invested in 1909 was $891,030. 
The expenses of operation were $1,053,085. The wages paid were 
$880,762. The value of her products was $1,215,461. The num- 
ber of persons engaged was 1,385, and the number of wage 
earners engaged, 1,305. 

Turning to the Mineral Resources of the United States, 
1911, I find these figures as to the value of the granite produced 
in the United States, and also in the State that I in part 
represent: 


Granite produced in the United States. 
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New England produces practically 50 per cent of the entire 
amount year by year. 
Granite produced in New Hampshire. 
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In addition to these figures I have a statement showing the 
value of granite, trap rock, sandstone, limestone, and marble 
used for various purposes in 1910 and 1911, which is of statis- 
tical interest, and I shall ask to have it inserted without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Value of granite, trap rock, sandstone, limestone, and marble used for 
various purposes in 1910 and 1911. 
1910. è 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the value of granite rep- 
resented nearly 28 per cent of the total value of stone in 1911. 
The increase in value was from $20,541,967 in 1910 to $21,- 
391.878 in 1911, an increase of $849,911. Granite for building 
and crushed stone increased in value, but there was a decrease 
in the yalue of granite for monumental work, curbing, flagging, 
and paving. 

Rough granite for monumental work, granite sold dressed for 
monumental work, granite for paving blocks, crushed granite 
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for roads, railroad ballast, and concrete, and granite for miscel- 
laneous purposes not specified in the returns, increased in value; 
rough granite for building purposes, granite sold dressed for 
building purposes, and granite sold for rubble, riprap, curbing, 
and flagging showed a decrease. Fourteen States each produced 
granite valued at more than $500,000 in 1911, in the following 
order: Vermont, Massachusetts, Maine, California, Wisconsin, 
Washington, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Georgia, Maryland, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon, and Connecticut. Of these 
States the first seven produced granite valued at more than 
$1,000,000 cach, and six of them, Vermont, Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, showed an 
increase in the value of the output. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not desire to say anything further 
at this time on this question. The amendment I offer now 
proposes a decrease of 30 per cent from the rate fixed in the 
Senate bill, from 50 per cent on manufactured granite to 35 per 
cent, and a decrease of 40 per cent on unmanufactured granite, 
from 10 cents to 6 cents per cubic foot. It is a very large re- 
duction and it is a recognition freely made that, in my judg- 
ment, this product can stand a considerable reduction from the 
terms and rates of the existing law. 

The matter is of very considerable interest to some of us. It 
touches particularly five New England States that have been for 
a long time engaged in this industry, and that have great pride 
in the industry, producing as good granite as there is in all the 
world. Those States are in open and active competition with 
themselves and in open and active competition with all other 
States in the American Union that produce granite. They are 
furnishing the product at a price that does not give them very 
large profit to-day, and if the bill as it is now proposed shall 
be enacted into law it may entirely destroy that profit; at 
least it will very materially affect the industry itself. 

I will content myself, Mr. President, now by asking for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment I have offered, repeating the 
faint hope that our Democratic friends may see the justice of 
the amendment and give it a majority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are called for 
by the Senator from New Hampshire on the amendment pre- 
sented by him. : 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I shall be obliged to vote 
against this amendment. My family has been engaged in the 
stone industry in Massachusetts and New Hampshire for many 
generations—for over 100 years. It is well known in New 
Hampshire that my family is so engaged. But I have received 
no protest or complaint of any sort against the reduction sug- 
gested by the bill, except from one manufacturer in the western 
part of the State. 

I have heard this matter discussed for years, and it is not 
the opinion of the manufacturers of granite or of the owners 
of granite quarries in New Hampshire that they are materially 
helped by the present rate. They realize that many duties on 
articles they consume have been reduced in their interest, and 
they believe that they should take their share of the reduction. 

Granite is so bulky that there is very little of it imported. 
Now and then some one wants a Scotch granite monument 
or headstone; and if some widow or widower or daughter wants 
a Scotch granite headstone instead of a domestic one, there is 
no reason why that mourner should not have it without paying 
a large tariff rate. 

I know of no demand to have the present tariff rate kept 
up. There is substantial competition among the different pro- 
ducers of granite all over the country. 

It was asked the other day how they could tell the difference 
between granite that is intended for monumental and building 
purposes and those stones which are not. I will say that it is 
so expensive to work a quarry and ship stone that none of our 
granite is used for building and monumental purposes unless 
it is what they call good color, and good color and clear stock 
are very readily recognized. The only poor color and poor 
stock that is quarried and transported at all is for the pur- 
poses of edging and paving. So it is very easy to tell the 
difference. 

For the reasons that I have suggested, Mr. President, I shall 
yote against the reductions suggested by my colleague. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I had intended to make some ob- 
servations in reference to the pending amendment, but I think 
the two New Hampshire Senators have sufficiently debated the 
question, and I ask for a vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to say that 
my State, as well as the State of New Hampshire, is quite a 
large producer of granite. I believe there are only eight States 
in the Union that produce more than North Carolina. We pro- 
duced in 1910 nearly 1,000,000 tons. j 


Like the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus], I have 
heard of no complaint from my State about this matter, and I 
do not now recall that we have had any from any source. I am 
not quite sure about that, however. I have not examined the 
testimony to see, but I do not recall anyone who has spoken to 
me about it or anyone who appeared before the subcommittees 
while I was present. 

I rather think, Mr. President, that the apprehension of our 
friends the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] is without founda- 
tion. The Senator from Vermont had great apprehension with 
reference to competition from Canada. I sent for the book 
that corresponds to our geological suryey of the natural re- 
sources of the country, published by the British Government, 
and I can not find that there is any granite of any consequence 
produced in Canada except in Quebec. That is where all the 
granite that need to be feared, I suppose, by New England 
would come from. 

I find that in 1908 there were produced in Quebee only 
30,000 cubic yards of granite, and that it was valued at 51,000 
pounds. According to the calculation I have made, that is 30 
cents a cubic foot, which seems to me very much higher than 
the price of granite here. 

But what I was purposely getting at was some little statistics 
with reference to competition existing now in New England 
between the different States where granite is produced. I think 
the real thing that they need up in New England is some little 
protection against each other. I have here the Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States, giving the production and the 
price of granite for building purposes and for monumental 
purposes in the States of Vermont and Maine, and this is what 
I find: 

In 1910 the value of granite for building purposes in Ver- 
mont was 57 cents per cubic foot in the rough. In Maine in the 
same year it was 22 cents per cubic foot in the rough. Dressed 
in 1910 in Vermont it was $4.13 per cubic foot. In Maine, when 
dressed, it was $2.09 per cubic foot. In Vermont in 1910 and 
1911 rough monumental granite was $1.91 per cubic foot. In 
Maine in that year, 1917. monumental granite in the rough was 
worth 67 cents per cubic foot. Granite, monumental, dressed 
in Vermont that year, was worth $3.47 per cubic foot. In 
Maine in that year monumental granite dressed was worth 
only $3.03 per cubic foot. So there seems to be a pretty sharp 
competition between Maine and Vermont in the price of granite, 
and probably the difference between the price in those two 
States is very much greater between the price in this country 
and any other country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a single observation. 

It is absolutely incomprehensible that for the same quality 
of granite there can be any such difference in price as between 
Maine and Vermont. There is granite and granite in our coun- 
try, and it would be well to compare the qualities before we de- 
termine the relative price in the different communities. 

Mr. President, I listened with interest to what my colleague 
{Mr. Hottis] said on this subject. It is true that his family 
at some time, or one or more members of his family, were en- 
gaged in the granite business, but I believe they are not en- 
gaged in it now. It is a surprise to me that ny colleague has 
not received any communications on this subject from the men 
who quarry granite and manufacture granite in various towns 
in New Hampshire. I have received quite a number of com- 
munications, one of them coming in my mail this morning, a 
very earnest appeal that the rates named in the pending bill 
should be modified to some extent. But I am not going to 
quarrel with my colleague over that matte- His vote will 
speak for itself and mine will speak for my position on this and 
all other subjects. 

I had hoped that this concession would be ireely granted. 
Evidently it is not, because the attitude of my volleague, I take 
it, would settle it if anything was nec d to settle it; and I am 
ready now, as I was 15 minutes ago, to have the yeas and nays 
taken on the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, in reply to what was 
said by the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis] 
as to the question whether there was any cem. 7 for the main- 
tenance of the duty upon granite products I beg leave to read 
briefly from a letter which I have just receive? from the secre- 
tary of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association in Barre, which 
is undoubtedly the largest granite ce ter in the United States. 
In this letter he says: 


It appears that the tariff on granite was reduced at the request of 
Mr. Frank J, Hanold, of Townsend, Townsend & Co., New York City, 
representing the National Association of Wholesale Granite Dealers, 
composed of about 15 to 20 firms engaged in selling monuments at 
wholesale. It is interesting to note that this request for a reduction 
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in the tariff comes from an organization composed of a few men who 
get their living by handling what some one else produces. They are 
n 


not all interested the production of the goods which they handle, nor 
do they care what it costs to produce them. They are only interested 
in the dollars which they can squeeze out of the producer and the con- 
sumer; ond in case they succeed in getting the tariff reduced, the 
ultimate consumer will pay just as much for his monument as he does 
to-day, and what is saved on duty will go to swell the coffers of the 
wholesaler. It will mean that the wholesaler will push the foreign 
goods, because he can make a larger margin than he can on the home 
products. It may be hard for one not familiar with the monument busi- 
ness to understand this particular line of reasoning, but among those 
who know the business it is a well-known fact that the dealer can sell 
most any kind of granite which be desires to push. This is specially 
true of the ordinary sized jobs, as the consumer usually buys t one 
monument in his lifetime and naturally takes the word of the dealer 
as to the quality, etc., of the article which he purchases. Working 
from this premise, it is easily to be understood why the wholesale dealer 
is so anxious to bave the tariff reduced. I understand that no manu- 
facturers were heard at any of the hearings when the schedule was 
being made up, and it is particularly hard for us to realize that the 
committee recommended the lowering of the tariff on the strength of 
the representations made by an organization which is in a way antago- 
nistic to the best interests of the legitimate manufacturer. 

If granite were a necessity and the reduction in the tariff would 
cheapen the ultimate price of the finished monument to the consumer, 
we would not feel like entering a protest; but the consumer will never 
know that there has been a reduction, and why throw open the door 
to foreign granite for the benefit of the importer at the expense of the 
American manufacturer and the American laborer? The granite cutter 
in Barre is receiving 403 cents per hour, minimum; in Scotland 
he receives 15 cents per hour average. What protection are you giving 

American laborer by this proposed reduction? 

I do not care to quote further, but that I think very fairly 
states the position of the granite manufacturers in Vermont.“ 

My colleague [Mr. Pace] was not here when the Senator 
from North Carolina was speaking of the granite industry in 
Canada. I do not know what information he has upon that 
subject. I have very little except I know that the Canadian 
Government places a duty of 35 per cent ad yalorem on dressed 
granite, and that duty is so great that no Anierican stock, no 
New Engiand stock, can enter Canada in a cut or finished con- 
dition. All the sales that we can make in Canada of our 
granite are sales of the product as it comes from the quarry 
where it has not been improved by the expenditure of money 
for American labor. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask for a vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as bearing upon this 
question I wish to submit a fact which I ascertained through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I was curious to know 
whether the freight rate upon granite would afford any pro- 
tection to the American producer as against the producer of the 
only sort of monumental granite that is imported into this 
country. 

Upon investigation I found that the freight rate on a short 
ton of granite from Dundee, Scotland, to New York is $1.1515; 
upon a long ton, $1.25. 

A short ton of granite contains from 11.8 to 12.5 cubic feet. 
T figured out the cubic feet in a monument that was diagrammed 
and the dimensions given accompanying a letter which I re- 
ceived from a granite-producing firm located at Quincy, Mass., 
and the only one, I believe, which made any protest before 
either the Ways and Means Committee or the Finance Com- 
mittee as to the reduction of these duties, at least so far as I 
could ascertain from an examination of the testimony. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If the Senator will permit me, I think 
he will find that the association at Barre, whose secretary 
wrote me the letter I quoted this afternoon, did file their pro- 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. With the Finance Committee. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Possibly that is so. I conid find but 


Mr. President, figuring the cubical contents of the small 
monument which was diagrammed in this letter of protest I 
found it contained about 1 ton of material. Now, taking a 
ton of granite as having a content of 12 cubic feet and apply- 
ing the duty to it fixed in the present law of 10 cents per cubic 
foot the Aldrich duty would be $1.20; that is, $1.20 would be 
the duty on a ton of granite. The freight rate from Scotland 
to New York is $1.15. The duty, at 3 cents per cubic foot, 
would be 36 cents, to which would be added the freight rate of 
$1.15, giving the producer in this country, with duty and freight 
added, a protection amounting to $1.51 per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
or, on the basis of a long ton, protection amounting to $1.61 
per ton. 

The freight rate from Beebe Junction, Canada, to Chicago 
and perhaps a dozen distributing points in the United States is 
almost exactly the same as the freight rate given to the Ameri- 
can producer of granite from New York, Baltimore, Barre, Vt., 
and a number of other points in this country. So there is 
no protection in the American freight rate as against a foreign 
producer, but there is a protection in the ocean freight rate. 


Now, the question naturally arose in my mind as to whether 
the shipper of granite from Scotland could not avail himself 
of a combination rate which would put him more nearly on a 
competing bisis with the American, but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, whose assistance I had in ascertaining these 
rates, inform me that there is no combination rate; that the 
ocean freight rate would be added to the freight rate in this 
country on a shipment of granite from Scotland to any interior 
point in the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin, with his permission—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why a combination freight rate may not 
be made on this product as well as on other products that we 
are importing, concerning which great complaint is being made 
now? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not prepared to give to the Sena- 
tor any reason based upon the transportation business why such 
rate might not be granted. I simply state that I am informed 
that it does not exist at the present time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not now; but the added suggestion 
I would make is that if this violent reduction of duty of 50 
per cent should result in a very largely increased importation 
of Scotch granite, would they not avail themselves of that 
privilege which seems to be accorded to other importers? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shonld think they would seek to avail 
themselves of the lowest rate that they could get. Indeed, it is 
fair to presume that they have sought and failed to secure such 
combination rate. There may be, sir, some reason, based upon 
some rule of transportation with respect to this sort of product, 
which leads the transportation companies to recuse to give such 
combination rate. Be that as it may, this rate is the prevailing 
freight rate now in this country, as I understand it. 

Mr. President, as I am on my feet, I will add just one more 
fact as bearing upon this question, which is rather interesting, 
and which, I think, must be taken into account in our consider- 
ation of tariff reductions. 

Great changes have come during the last few years, in a com- 
paratively limited period at least, in the elements affecting cost 
production in this as in many other businesses. Not long ago 
the number of men employed in quarries for producing a given 
quantity of granite was necessarily much larger than now, 
and I think that we who stand for a reasonable tariff, one that 
shall be protective of American industries under existing con- 
ditions, must give special weight to these changed and changing 
conditions. ` 

In quarrying granite, Mr. President, the modern drill, which 
has been put in operation in all of the principal quarries in this 
country—I think in all of them—enables one man operating 
that drill, the power for which is furnished by electricity or by 
compressed air, to drill a hole 3 inches in diameter 8 feet per 
hour. One man operating that drill can do the work that it 
required three men to perform in the same time only a few 
years ago. The wonderful efficiency of this drill enables the 
sinking of a hole perpendicularly a distance of 25 feet. In one 
engineering authority I find it stated that in firing a single 
blast in quarrying granite 70,000 tons of granite were freed and 
made ready for loading—a sufficient quantity in bulk and 
weight to load a freight train 3 miles long. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Will the Senator from Wisconsin tell 
us where that was done? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That was done in the granite quarries 
of Scotland. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. We never do that in America.. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. The Scotch quarries are equipped, ac- 
cording to this authority, with precisely the same machinery 
that the Senator will find in the quarries in his State and that 
are to be found in the granite quarries of Wisconsin, 

Of course, that quantity of granite would have to be sub- 
divided, but these modern appliances for blocking this granite 
are equally improved, and increase the output enormously over 
the appliances used only a few years ago. Therefore, Mr. 
President, the difference in the wage scale is not so material a 
factor in the preduction of granite as it was a few years ago. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
if he regards the report of the census as correct? I believe 
that report says that the percentage of cost of granite is 80 
for labor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, I do not believe 
that statement means the wage cost in a unit of production. I 
have no doubt that that term as used in the census report 
refers to the conversion cost. It is inconceivable that it should 
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be the wage cost. Why, the wage cost in the produetion of 
woolen cloth, going through some nine different processes in 
converting the raw material to the finished product, is, as I 
recall, from 20 to 45 per cent. It is preposterous to suggest, 
as it seems to me, that the labor cost of quarrying granite and 
preparing it for market, drilling and blasting and polishing, 
which is done largely with labor-saving machinery, is 80 per 
cent of the total value of the product. 

Mr. PAGE. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to 
interrupt him further? , 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. N 

Mr. PAGE. I presume the Senator from Wisconsin is cor- 
rect in saying that the 80 per cent covers the labor after the 
blast has thrown out from the side of the quarry the great 
blocks of granite. I imagine the 80 per cent covers the sawing, 
which is done largely, though perhaps not altogether, by 
machinery, and the polishing, which is done by machinery. 
As the Senator says, the conversion is really pretty much all 
there is to the work on granite. The work of drilling and get- 
ting it out from the side of the mountain is comparatively 
cheap; but it is true, I think, that the cost of labor which enters 
into granite—into the finished monument—is about 80 per cent 
of the entire cost after the granite has been drilled and has 
been blasted out of the quarry. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very certain, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from Vermont is mistaken if he means by the labor 
cost the wage cost—the sum paid to labor for converting a ton 
of granite from the raw material as it lies in the ground to the 
finished product ready for shipment. 

Mr. PAGE. I have no means of verifying the figures that are 
given in the census report. It may be, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin says, that they include the expense of power. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes; it includes all overhead 
charges; it includes depreciation; it includes the interest on 
the investment; it includes everything that goes into the con- 
version cost. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not know that that is a correct statement as 
to the cost of manufacture. The cost of manufacture, so far 
as we know, is very largely labor after the granite has been 
thrown out by the blast. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator has now furnished the 
definition, or, in other words, he has now correctly quoted the 
census report, which gives us exactly the definition for which I 
am contending—that is, the total manufacturing cost—that is, 
the total cost of conversion. 

I am not surprised, Mr. President, that there is such a 
dearth of information before the Senate upon this, as there is 
upon so many of the other items in this tariff bill. The only 
firm that responded to the questions that were sent out to those 
protesting against a change in tariff rates, in so far as shown 
by the printed report of the committee, is the Granite Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Quincy, Mass. It is surprising to 
read the answers which that association makes, through its 
secretary, to the questions propounded by the committee, the 
Finance Committee questions being 29 in number. I will only 
detain the Senate to merely read the answer to one question. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Would the Senator from Wisconsin tell 
us the date when those questions were sent out? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The letter of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance [Mr. Srmrmons], transmitting these 
questions, is printed in the document I hold in my hand and 
is dated May 24, while the answer is dated June 2. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. What is the answer? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator will find it, if he has the 
document, on page 44. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Did the Senator from Wisconsin state 
what company had made the answer? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Manufacturers’ Association of 
Quincy, Mass. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If the Senator from Wisconsin will look 
at another document he will see that this company addressed 
the committee as early as May 13, before the questions were 
sent out. They wrote to the committee, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is a report which was submitted 
before that? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But, as I understand it, they were also 
sent these questions—— 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am not disputing with the Senator 
from Wisconsin about the matter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Because I am informed that the com- 
mittee submitted these questions to every manufacturer or pro- 
ducer in this country who had filed a brief or filed any protest 
with the committee. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Perhaps I misapprehended the point the 
Senator from Wisconsin was making, As I understood the 


Senator, the point was that these companies did not wake up 
to the importance of this matter until after they received those 
questions. As a matter of fact, this company woke up to their 
importance as soon as they found that these New York firms 
had appeared asking for the reduction. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was not making that point at all. 
I will read but one question and answer, Mr. President, from 
the reply made by the Granite Manufacturers’ Association of 
Quincy, and printed on page 44 of the document. ‘The question 
submitted referred to the percentage of labor cost to the total 
cost of a unit of product in this country. That question was 
presented in one or two different forms, and could not have 
escaped the attention of anyone to whom it was sent. Anyone 
will search in vain in the answers made to these questions for 
any informing answer to those questions. Questions 24 and 25 
are as follows: 


24. What is the total cost of production per unit of the same prod- 
ucts as yours in competing countries? In answering this question give 
the exact source of your knowledge or information. 

25. What is the percentage of labor cost to the total cost of a unit 
of product in competing countries? In answering this question, give 
exact source of your knowledge or information, stating countries 
separately, 

The answer given by the association to which I have referred 
in response to these two questions combined is this: 


mum wage Yor our granite cutters 1o $920 per day of Sight atta and 
the wage. in Scotland is $1.35 per day of nine 8 
is obtained from members who keep in touch with affairs at their 
former homes. 

It will be observed that they do not state that the wage of 
$1.35 in Scotland is for the same class of employment as the 
minimum wage of $3.25 which they pay. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not reasonable to assume that it is? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think that it is reasonable to 
assume that such an answer is an entirely candid and frank 
answer to those questions when you take into account not only, 
8 two questions but the further questions likewise submitted 
to them: 


What is the total cost of production per unit of product in this 


coun 
What Ai the total cost of production per unit of product in competing 

What is the percentage of the labor cost to the total cost of a unit 
of Beare in this country? 

t is the percentage of the labor cost to the total cost of a unit 
of product in competing foreign countries? 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, he must 
remember that those are pretty technical questions to address 
to a man who is engaged in the granite industry. In my own 
city we have a great many Englishmen engaged in the granite 
industry, and they tell us frankly what the difference is be- 
tween the wages paid in Concord, N. H., and in Scotland, and I 
apprehend that they mean the same class of work. I never 
questioned it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I would suggest to Senators interested 
in ascertaining the relative cost of production in this and in 
competing countries that an examination of the answers to the 
questions sent out, made by the few who responded at all, fails 
to furnish very much specific information on the subject. This 
would indicate that it was a subject that did not trouble them 
sufficiently to lead them to inform themselves upon it, or else 
it tends to show a want of the utmost frankness on the part 
of a very large proportion of those who responded at all. 

Mr. President, I believe in an intelligent application of the 
production-cost theory to tariff making, and I shall have some- 
thing further to say on that later. I do not believe that it is a 
magic formula, but I shall contend—and I think can success< 
fully maintain the contention—that without it you have no 
guide whatever for the making of any sort of a tariff, whether 
it be a tariff for revenue or a competitive tariff, or a reasonably, 
protective tariff. I believe ` a 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President i 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just a moment, if the Senator please, 
I believe that on a product of this character, with a minimum 
of the conversion cost being really wage cost or labor cost, 
we are reasonably safe if we fix duties at a low rate. 

We have, in the State of Wisconsin, a considerable produc+ 
tion of granite; we have a very extensive field of it of a very, 
fine quality. I have not received—and I had my files consul 
only yesterday—any protest from those engaged in that business 
in Wisconsin. I have been somewhat surprised to find that 
there is only one—possibly two—protesting manufacturers or 
producers of granite in all of the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Committee 
of the Senate. For that reason I shall feel constrained to vote 
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against the amendment increasing the rate fixed in the pending 
bill, upon which the roll call has been ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senator takes his seat I might 
say that I voted with great avidity for the questions which the 
Senator formulated and presented to the Senate; but I thought 
then, as I think now—and I apprehend the Senator will agree 
with me—that to reach the difference in labor cost we will have 
to get some different machinery than simply addressing an 
individual manufacturer; in other words, we shall have to 
have a commission who will give their time to it and who will 
be able to investigate that matter personally, or through agents 
in foreign countries as well as in this country, which an indi- 
vidual manufacturer can not do, 

I can see the great difficulty that those men had, many of 
them untrained in anything but their own industry, in trying 
to give categorical answers that would satisfy so technical a 
mind as that of the Senator from Wisconsin; but I can not 
believe that they personally made answers to mislead the com- 
mittee or the Senate. 

In reference to this particular matter of the granite industry, 
I can readily understand, taking the manufacturers in my own 
town, that those technical questions would stagger them very 
much. They might sit up two or three nights in endeavoring to 
formulate an auswer that would not at all be acceptable to the 
Senator or to a committee or to the Senate itself. They might 
do the very best they could, very much like a man in the country 
who gets a letter from the Senator may sit up a night or two 
trying to formulate an answer. He does the best he can, but 
the letter is net very well expressed when he gets through 
with it. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will permit me to reply 
first to the Senator from New Hampshire, I will then yield to 
him with pleasure. 

Mr. President, I did not offer the questions which were sub- 
mitted as an amendment to a motion to refer this bill to the 
Committee on Finance with any suggestion or thought in my 
mind that the answers to those questions would enable us to 
dispense with a tariff commission. I believe, sir, in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of such a commission, a commis- 
sion composed of experts, a commission of nonpartisan char- 
acter; but I do not agree with the Senator that there is any 
business of very great importance conducted in this country 
that can not make intelligent answer to every one of the 16 ques- 
tions which I submitted, in spite of the fact that there were but 
few responses to the questions sent out, which numbered some- 
thing like 2,500, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Over 2,000, I think. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was informed that something over 
2,500 were sent out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably that is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And the answers, I think, returned, 
numbered only some sixty-odd. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There were 66 answers upon 32 subjects. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTRB. I now yield to the Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, touching the answers made 
to the particular inquiries addressed to the Massachusetts 
Granite Manufacturers’ Association, I can easily see that it 
might be difficult for the ordinary man to ascertain precisely 
the percentage of labor cost per unit of product in foreign 
factories. He might have some difficulty in that respect; but 
did this association answer as to the percentage of labor cost 
per unit of product in this country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It did not, even as to its own busi- 
ness. I will say to my friend from Indiana that I have little 
doubt that most concerns of importance in this country will be 
found to be pretty well informed upon the subject of cost of pro- 
duction. They know to the fraction of a cent the labor cost of 
production in every unit of their own product. It is not an 
absolnte and continuing thing; it will change with the seasons 
and from time to time; it will vary; but they know very 
definitely at the end of the year the cost in every unit of 
product turned out, and if they kave been at all apprehensive 
of competition from abroad they will be found to be pretty well 
informed as to the conditions of the principal competing in- 
dustries in the principal competing countries. 

Those that are very large institutions haye agents abroad 
all the while observing, inquiring, investigating, and keeping 
close watch upen the industries, in order to avail themselves 
of any improvement that may be made there over the opera- 
tions in this country, or anything in their systems which in 
any way can affect the interests here, 
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Mr. PAGE and Mr. JAMES addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, the Senator lives in a State where 
the tanning industry is very large, and I presume he is cogni- 
zant of the fact—for I think it is a fact—that the chemicals 
used in tanning which are brought from Germany are delivered 
at Milwaukee at a rate of freight not higher than the freight 
rate from the Atlantic seaboard to Milwaukee. Is the Senator 
aware of that fact? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was not aware of that particular 
fact until the Senator stated it; but I do know that combina- 
tion rates are very common and that the foreign producer is 
given that advantage over the domestic producer, which in many 
instances is an element that must be reckoned with. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, has the Senator any doubt in his 
own mind that if the duties are reduced from 50 per cent to 25 
per cent on imported monuments and other manufactures of 
stone it will materially increase the importations? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not believe it will harmfully in- 
crease the importations. I believe the duty will be at about 
the line which will measure the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion. I am not absolutely certain of that because of the dearth 
of data; but I purpose in voting for duties to vote with the best 
light I am able to get on each item, with a view, if I can, of 


reaching that measure of duty which will cover the difference 


in the cost of production. 
Mr. PAGE. But is it not true, Mr. President, that in making 
these computations the Ways and Means Committee of the 


-House and the Finance Committee of the Senate were always 


keeping in mind the barrier of extra freight, and did not that 
enter into their consideration very much in deciding on these 
rates of duty? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am bound to say that where freight 
rates afford more protection than duties which in themselves 
are almost prohibitory, they ought to be taken into account. 
Otherwise, in a combination between the transportation com- 
panies and the beneficiaries of high protective duties, the people 
of this country would be wholly at the mercy of that combina- 
tion and could be charged double and treble prices. 

Mr. PAGE. If the Senator will allow me, when this ques- 
tion of the duty upon granite was taken up I went to my gran- 
ite friends in the quarries of my home locality and asked them 
where they thought the strongest, keenest, most dangerous com- 
petition would be found. 

I do not think the conditions in the Hardwick and Woodbury. 
quarries are exactly like the conditions in the Barre quarries, 
because the Barre quarries are very largely producers of monu- 
mental granite, while the quarries of Woodbury and Hardwick 
produce a great deal of building stone. 

I want to say that those men were eminently fair. They 
said to me in 1909: We are Republicans. The Republicans 
have promised to reduce duties and we want the granite pro- 
ducers to stand their share of reduction. We do not object 
to a fair reduction in the tariff; but you ask us what we are 
apprehensive of, and we simply say that if there ever comes a 
time when we are not all doing all we can the first trouble 
will be with the Canadian producer.” 

As I remarked the other day, the stratum of granite in Ver- 
mont extends through into Canada, and there is quite a large 
concern at Beebe Plains, to which I referred yesterday. I do 
not know how extensive it is, but I am told it is quite extensive. 
I want to say to the Senator that Beebe Plains, Hardwick, 
Woodbury, and Barre are all situated on the Boston & Maine 
railway system and the freights from all those points are sub- 
stantially identical. Hence the protection which would be 
given in the matter of freight to the Hardwick and Woodbury 
producers, and other producers at that point of the granite- 
producing section, would not amount to anything, becnuse the 
rates are the same. I think that fact should be taken into 
account in considering the duty that ought to be placed upon 
this commodity. 

If it is true that they have at Beebe Plains the same quality 
of granite, and if it is true that they bave a large and welt 
capitalized manufacturing concern, and if it is tns—s i am 
informed, I think, correctly—that . e quarry « ners (Lore em- 
ploy nonunion help at $2.95 per day of sine horrs as against ua 
minimum of, I think, $3.25 paid in this country, the question of 
labor cost of course comes in. In addition to that, waere they 
work their shops with nonunion men they are able to be more 
exacting than are the quarries iu this country, where the work- 
ing conditions are prescribed by orga.izations. I mentioned 
yesterday the fact that in Canada, where a workman injures a 
piece of granite, it is charged to his account. That can uot be 
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done on this side. The union men would not suffer it. They 
think it is not right. The Canadian employers, however, are 
able to exact that as well as a greater number of hours of work 
per day. 

It is true that, as far as some parts of Ver nont are concerned, 
we make a superior kind of granite. I think the Bethel white, 
as it is called, has no counterpart in this country. I am told 
there is something that approaches it, but nothing that equals it. 
If any of you will take the trouble to look at the new post-office 
building you will see that it is almost of the whiteness of 
marble. Those people who produce this high quality of granite 
are protected by the product itself, so that they have nothing to 
fear, as there is no foreign granite that is equal to it. 

These men have all through the year, and year after year, all 
the work they can do; and they have not been so solicitous in 
regard to the tariff as the men who have been confronting dif- 
ferent conditions. But the moment you bring the matter to 
their attention they take their figures and begin to compare 
what they have to meet in Canada with what they have to meet 
here; and I believe they are sincere in saying that the labor 
cost there is very much less than here. 

By the way, I want to correct myself in regard to labor cost. 
The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] has kindly 
informed me that the labor cost is practically 36 per cent. The 
Senator from Wisconsin was correct in saying that the total 
cost of conversion or manufacture is 80 per cent. 

Another point I want to bring to the attention of the Senate 
is that in Canada they work extra hours without extra pay. 
On this side our granite workers are able to exact one and a 
quarter pay for every hour worked over the eight-hour period. 
The men go into the quarries at 7 o'clock in the morning and 
work until 12; then they commence again at 1 and work until 4. 
You will often see them in our granite producing towns come 
from work at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

I want to say further, Mr. President, that this is an industry 
of which we ought all to be proud. The men engaged in it are 
thrifty, intelligent, and, many of them, educated men. They are 
men who live well and dress respectably, and I believe our friends 
on the other side of the Chamber who have this particular part 
of the bill in charge will make a great mistake in reducing the 
tariff from 10 cents a foot to 3 cents a foot on unmanufactured 
granite and from 50 to 25 per cent on manufactured granite. 
I do not believe it is right. I think it is an attack upon a 
leading Vermont industry more severe than has been made upon 
any other leading industry in the country. 

I want now to revert to what has been given as one of the 
fundamentals of the new tariff, and that is that there should be 
competitive conditions and strong competition. I am connected 
in a business way with these granite men, and I know that 
there is nothing in this country that is more competitive than 
the granite business. Aside from one or two large concerns in 
Hardwick and Woodbury, the whole business is in the hands of 
little men who have come up from the quarries. They finally 
find themselves able to hire a little shop; they employ 10 or 20 
or 80 men, and then they reach out all over the country for 
business. I presume there are not only hundreds but perhaps 
thousands of concerns, nearly all small ones, bidding for busi- 
ness in a way that makes it so thoroughly competitive that they 
have to be pretty thrifty in order to make any more than a fair 
daily wage. 

I wish the Senator from Missouri could say that in his heart 
of hearts he does not believe this reduction is right, and 
change it, although I am frank to say that my faith is hardly 
up to the scriptural “grain of mustard seed” in regard to the 
matter, and so believing I will not take up the time of the 

-Senate further in discussing this section of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is an interesting dis- 
cussion, and It opens up some new questions. I wish to ask a 
question of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], and 
then I shall be through. 

In answer to a question propounded by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace] as to whether the Senator did not believe this 
reduction would increase importations, the Senator from Wis- 
consin said that in his judgment it would not to any appreciable 
extent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not to any very considerable extent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If it does not, what good is it going to 
do? It is going to reduce the revenue that our Democratic 
friends are searching for so assiduously and it is not going to 
affect the business, so what good will the reduction do unless it 

does to a very considerable extent increase the importations? 

And if it does largely increase the importations, of course it 
does that relative amount of injury to the domestic industry 
and to the men who are engaged in quarrying and manufac- 
turing the granite. 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, if I was understood to 
say, or if I said or left the impression upon the Senate, that I 
did not think it would be felt in importations, I was misunder- 
stood or did not state myself as I should. I am desirous of see- 
ing the duty so framed that unreasonable prices, when charged 
in this country, will lead to importations. I think the present 
prices in this country on many of the necessaries are unreason- 
able. I am going into that subject more fully at a later period 
in the consideration of the bill and shall not take the time of the 
Senate to do so now. 

I am obliged, as every Senator here is obliged, to vote upon 
these various propositions without complete information. 
wish we had more. But I am going to follow the best light I 
can find, and at any moment during the consideration of the 
bill when it shall be made reasonably plain to me that I have 
erred in voting for too low a duty or for too high a duty I 
shall hasten to correct any error or mistake I may thus make. 
But for the present I am convinced that the duties fixed in this 
bill are reasonably protective to the particular industry under 
consideration, and therefore I shall not vote to increase them 
above the amounts named in the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire simply to add that unless the 
reduction in the duties on granite results in increased importa- 
tions it will be about as idle a piece of legislation as could 
be conceived of, because it will reduce the revenue on what 
little is now imported, and it will do no good whatever so far 
as fixing prices is concerned. I believe it will largely increase 
the importations from Scotland, from Quebec, and from Nova 
Scotia. Believing that, I repeat my regret that there is little 
hope of securing agreement to the very generous reduction that 
I suggested in my amendment; and I doubly regret that the 
Senator from Wisconsin can not see his way clear to vote for 
that amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, right upon that point, I 
regretted not being able to furnish the Senate some information 
with respect to the prices of granite of different dimensions for 
monumental purposes and the variation of those prices cover- 
ing a period of years. I can only state my impression, but I 
am very confident, from having been obliged to ascertain as to 
the prices of monumental work of modest pattern, that notwith- 
standing the wonderful development in the methods of produc- 
tion that have taken place in recent years the prices of all 
monumental work have increased very rapidly in the last 10 
or 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to understand a 
little better the position of the Senator from Wisconsin. The 
Senator referred to labor-saving machinery that is used in this 
kind of work at the present time. Does he find that there is 
any difference between this country and foreign countries in 
that respect, as far as granite is concerned? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not, Mr. President. 

Mr. WORKS.. Then I presume that has nothing to do with 
the question of the rates to be fixed as between the two 
countries, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not agree at all with that state- 
ment of the question. That is, I think the element of protection 
which the labor of this country has heretofore required is re- 
duced as machinery takes the place of men in production. 

Mr. WORKS. Then it is only a question as to the percentage 
of actual labor used in the production of the article? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Whatever may be the controlling idea 
with others, with me the difference in the labor cost will be the 
principal element that will influence my vote in the matter of 
duties. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; and in this case, according to the Sena- 
tor, the labor employed is practically the same in foreign coun< 
tries and in this country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not say anything of the sort. I 
say that the same kind of machinery is operated in the Scotch 
quarries that is operated in the granite quarries of this country. 
The operation of that machinery has brought into employment 
about the same number of men in the quarries, turning out the 
same quantity of product; but the number of men has been con- 
stantly diminishing with the increase in the use of machinery, , 
so that the wage element or labor cost per unit of production 
cost is a very much less important matter than when wages 
constituted so much of the entire cost of production. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator has brought another element into 
this discussion that is quite important from my point of view, 
and that is the question of the effect of freight rates. Upon 
an amendment offered by me a few days ago, based partly upon 
the larger freight rates which our own people were compelled to 
pay, it was maintained on the floor of the Senate that freight 
rates ought not to be considered at all in determining what the 
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tariff rate should be. 
trine? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, that takes us into quite 
another subject, and a very important one. I think it would 
be necessury for us to determine whether that freight rate is a 
reasonable freight rate. Yet I concede that it is a question of 
very vital importance to au industry remote from market, and 
in some cases I might give considerable weight to it. I do not 
want to see our industries destroyed. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that we correct our tariffs at such Infrequent periods, I 
should be reluctant to vote for the continuance of duties which, 
according to the best information we could get, were at the top 
notch, because the product is at the present time subject to an 
excessive freight rate. It seems to me that we must take into 
account the fact that there is constantly going on in this country 
important work in the direction of a better regulation of our 
transportation systems. I am hopeful that within a very few 
years, when we have acquired all the information necessary and 
when Congress has become as responsive as I hope to see it 
ultimately, we may reach a time when we can enforce reason- 
able transportation charges in this country. I hope that time 
will come within the next three or four years. 

Mr. WORKS. I asked the question because the Senator from 
Wisconsin proposes in this instance, where the freight rate is 
against the foreign producer, to use that as a reason for not 
increasing the tariff. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator does not quote me cor- 
rectly. I know he does not intend to misquote me. I stated 
the amount of the freight rate, and stated that it was an addi- 
tional and excessive protection. I think the rate fixed in the 
pill. without taking into consideration the freight rate from 
Scotland to New York, is a protective rate upon rough granite. 

Mr. WORKS. I so understood the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I think I did not misunderstand him. It seems to me it is en- 
tirely inconsistent that this rule should not work both ways, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to me at this point? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the competition we haye to encounter 
is not from Scotland; it is right across the line in Canada. 
There is no end of granite there, and in the nature of the case 
the transportation will cut but a limited figure. Take it over 
in Ontario; take it in Winnipeg and Owen Sound in Canada. 
There is enough granite there to answer every purpose in this 
country right on our borders; and it is that competition rather 
than the competition of Scotland that we have to fear, if any 
at all. 

Mr, WORKS. I was referring to it more as a matter of 
principle than anything else, because it is going to be or may be 
a very important matter in determining the rate that is to be 
allowed upon other commodities produced in this country. I 
merely wanted to get at the exact view of the Senator from 
Wisconsin upon that subject, because, unless he is ready to 
admit that the difference in freight rates should be taken into 
account in determining the rate of the tariff where the disad- 
yantage is with us, it seems to me inconsistent to use it as he 
has done in this instance. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, in the light of this debate 
it might seem that we have exhausted all the phases of the 
granite question. But I find in the Tariff Handbook a state- 
ment which seems to me somewhat curious, and I should like 
to put a question about it to the chairman of the committee 
or whoever may be in charge of this particular branch of 
the bill. 

It is recited in the handbook that the importations in 1912 
brought a revenue of $7,499, and that the average unit of value 
was 413 cents. The estimate for a 12-month period under the 
pending bill is for a revenue of $3,000 a year, and the average 
unit is estimated at 44 cents. So it would seem, under the 
reduction which is proposed to be made from 10 cents to 3 cents 
per cubic foot, that the average unit of value will increase from 
413 cents to 44 cents per foot, and the revenues derived there- 
from will be considerably reduced—more than one-half. I wish 
to ask how those figures were arrived at, and how it was 
discovered that the reduction in the duty will result in an 
increase of the average unit of value? Can the Senator from 
Missouri tell me? 

Mr. STONE. I did not understand the Senator, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Senator spoke in such a low tone of voice that it 
did not reach this side. Do I understand him to ask how it 
happened that the House has reduced the tariff from 50 to 25 per 
cent, and has reckoned that the duties collected will be decreased 
about one-half? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; that was not the question I pro- 
pounded. The question I asked was how it happens, with a 


Does the Senator agree with that doc- 


reduction of the duty upon this article from 10 cents to 3 cents 
per foot, that that will result in an increase of the price of the 
Article from 414 cents per foot to 44 cents per foot? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Missouri will allow 
me, I do not know that I am able to tell the Senator offhand 
the way in which the estimate is made; but.it is my impression 
that in estimating the unit value the expert takes the unit 
of yalue for several years, and in that way arrives at the 
average unit of value. The Senator will see that the unit of 
value for 1912 is 41.5 cents, as he has stated. For 1910 it was 
49.8 cents. It is probable, and I think it is true, that in esti- 
mating the unit value here the expert took the three preceding 
years, and got the average value from that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That would hardly be correct, because 
in 1905 the value was 35.8 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not mean to say that the expert took 
1905; I said “the three preceding years.” In this bill there 
are given the figures for 1912 and 1910, but not the figures for 
1911. I think he has taken the three preceding years as be- 
ing probably the best index of values. 

I wish the Senator to understand that I am not stating that 
with certainty, but I am under that impression. I will try 
to ascertain how that is, and enlighten the Senator a little bit 
later; but I think that is the method that has been pursued 
in making the estimate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The fact still remains that the unit 
of value in 1912, which consisted of 12 months, being the usual 
number, was 41.5 per cubic foot. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. For the next year it is estimated that 
it will be lifted to 44 cents per cubic foot as a result of de- 
creasing the duty more than one-half, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will also see that the unit of 
value for 1910 was 49.8. So if you take those two years, 
49.8 for 1910 and 41.5 for 1912, and add them together you 
would have an average of about 44 cents. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. I understand that value per unit is the for- 
eign price. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understand that. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think it is easily explained how it will be 
advanced. I presume that the committee estimates that the 
foreign manufacturer, by reason of the reduction of duties and 
the elimination of American competition, will be enabled to 
advance the price. It is easy of explanation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think that ever entered the head of 
anybody except the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Whatever may be the explanation of 
it, it seems to me rather absurd for us to reduce a duty upon 
an article if the result of the reduction is simply going to be to 
increase the price of the article on which we reduce the duty. 
I understand the principal object of the bill, as announced by 
the Democratic majority, is to produce revenue and also to 
decrease prices. Now, if it has exactly the opposite effect 
from what its proponents announce and desire, it does not seem 
to me that there is a great deal of sense in reducing the duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator overlooks the fact that if 
there is a greater importation from abroad it will act as a 
regulator of prices in this country. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I imagine the Senator or whoever was 
responsible for the estimates must have known what he was 
about. It is estimated that the quantity will be increased only 
about one-fourth, namely, from substantially 75,000 to 100,000 
cubie feet. That will result in a decrease of duties of con- 
siderably more than one-half, namely, from the present amount 
of $7,499 to $3,000 per annum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is talking about the reduction 
of the unmanufactured. It is estimated that as a result of 
that reduction there will be an increase in importations from 
$31,000 to $44,000. Of course we all know, as has been stated 
here repeatedly and as it was stated in the House, that these 
estimates are not to be accepted as importing absolute verity. 
They are simply the result of a calculation. But the Senator 
will see that of dressed granite the importations last year were 
$145,000, and it is estimated that they will be increased to 
$200,000 as the result of the reduction. 

There may be but little change; there probably would not be 
much change in the foreign price of the product as a result of 
our tariff legislation. That is not the question. The question 
is, What effect will be produced upon the domestic price by an 
increase of importations? What will be the difference upon 


the domestic price between a prohibitive duty upon importa- 
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tions and a duty which is competitive and will allow the for- 
eigu product to come in when the domestic product is main- 
tained at too high a level? 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that under the estimate 
of the committee the duty to be received under the bill before 
us will be $50,000, as against $72,905 in 1912. In other words, 
the bill is not a success as a revenue producer. Its only suc- 
cess, as far as I can see, will be in throwing out of employment 
some of our Vermont labor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is quite in harmony with the 
other sections, The policy of it seems to be to decrease the 
revenue and increase the price of the article. 

Mr. PAGE. This matter of the average unit is very unreli- 
able for consideration anyway. It depends very largely on 
where the granite comes from. There is a great deal of granite 
in this country, like the “Bethel white,” prebably worth a 
dollar a cubic foot. On the other hand, the ordinary cheap 
gray granite is probably worth in the vicinity of 50 cents a 
cubic foot. The foreign price as given here is 41.5, against 
48.8 in 1910. That difference is very likely because the granite 
in 1910 came quite largely from Scotland, while the importa- 
tions in 1912—I do not state it as a fact, but as a probability 
were, I presume, more from Canada, where they have a cheaper 
kind of granite. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr. Brapiey’s name was called). I wish 
to make the announcement that my colleague [Mr. BRADLEY] 
is unavoidably absent and is paired with the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern}. 

Mrs CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son} and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CuLperson’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Cutserson] is unavoidably absent. IIe is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont}. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Bunzwman! and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. O’Gorasran’s name was called). I 
wish to announce the necessary absence of the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] and his pair by transfer with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH]. I ask that this an- 
houncement may stand for the day. ; 

Mr. BACON (when the name of Mr. SMITH of Georgia was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Smiru of Georgia] is necessarily 
absent from the Chamber this afternoon. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr]. If my col- 
league were present, he would vote “nay.” 5 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I observe 
that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] is not present. 
I am paired with that Senator and on that account I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], and 
I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KERN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANspELL] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEA. I am paired with the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Lipprrr]. I transfer that pair to the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WeeKs]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] to the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. STEPHENSON] and vote. I vote “yea.” ‘ 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr, Jackson] to the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Martin] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumBeER] is necessarily absent on account o2 sickness in his 
family and that he is paired with the senior Senator from 
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I will let this announcement stand 


Nerada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 
for the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan] is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsENpD], and also that the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Brady Cummins Nelson Sherman 
Brandegee Dillingham Oliver moot 
Bristow Gallinger Page Sutherland 
Burton Jones Penrose Works 
Clark, Wyo. McLean Perkins 
NAYS—44. 

Ashurst Johnson, Me. Overman Smith, Md. 
Bacon Johnston, Ala. Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Borah Kenyon Reed Sterling 
Chamberlain Kern Robinson Stone 

hilton La Follette Saulsbury Swanson 
Crawford Lane Shafroth Thompson 
Gronna Sheppard Thornton 
Hitchcock Lewis Shields Tillman 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Shively Vardaman 
Hughes Myers Simmons Walsh 
James Norris Smith, Ariz. Williams 

NOT VOTING—33. 

Bankhead du Pont Martin, Va. Smith. Mich. 
Bradley Fall Newlands Stephenson 
Bryan Fletcher O'Gorman Thomas 
Burleigh Gof Owen Townsend 
Catron Gore Pittman Varren 
Clapp Jackson Poindexter Weeks 
Clarke, Ark. Lippitt Ransdell 
Colt Lodge Root 
Culberson McCumber Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. GALLINGER’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. I had intended to offer 
another amendment, which I think I will offer in a modified 
form. I am a little curious, but will not pursue it to any extent, 
to understand how it happens that an amendment that I offered 
fixing a duty of 40 per cent got a good many more votes than 
a duty fixing 35 per cent, but I presume we are drifting to free 
trade day by day, and very soon we will be ready to vote to 
put everything on the free list. 

I had intended to offer an amendment fixing the rate at 30 
per cent, but I presume I would not get any vote but my own 
if I should do that. So I shall desist. 

But I do want to call attention to one matter in this item 
that is so palpably unfair that I will risk a viva voce vote in 
the hope that a few Senators may be willing to raise their 
voices when they would not record their votes in favor of it. 

On unmanufactured granite, Mr. President, the Wilson tariff 
law—which we allude to sometimes as a free-trade measure— 
granted a duty of 21.28 per cent. The Dingley tariff law raised 
it to 35.34 per cent. The Payne law kept it at 20.41. It is pro- 
posed now to reduce it to 6.82; in other words, to reduce the 
tariff from 10 cents to 3 cents per cubic foot on unmanufactured 
granite. 

There may be some reason for it, some occult reason that is 
not capable of being understood, and probably any attempted 
explanation would only increase the uncertainty and darkness 
of the subject. So I am not going to provoke discussion, but I 
am going to move, Mr. President, that the numeral “3” be 
stricken out and “5” inserted, reducing the present duty 50 
per cent, and I do hope that Senators will in a viva voce vote 
see the justness and fairness of that proposition and amend the 
bill to that extent. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 2. before the word “ cents,” 
strike out “3” and in lieu thereof insert “5,” so that it will 
read: 

5 or not dressed, hewn, or polished, 5 cents per cubic 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STONE.. Paragraph 102 was passed over at the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. I would be 
glad to have it disposed of now. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to know from the Senator who has 
the schedule in charge why it is necessary to have a duty of 
$1.50 a ton on grindstones. I find that a very small quantity 
is being imported. In 1912 there were only 6.335 tons. From 
the amount of the importations; the figures wou!d indicate that 
the tariff is now prohibitive. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the fact is. as stated by the 
Senator, that, I think, something like $900,000 of value of this 
commodity represented the production in this country as against 
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a very small importation—about one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand and odd dollars of importation. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is what I say, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from North Dakota is right as to 
that statement. The duty of $1.75 carried in the present law 
was reduced by the other House to $1.50. Whether that re- 
duction would result in larger importations, and how much 
greater importations, of course is probematical. The reduc- 
tion, I will say, manifestly is not very large. Does the Senator 
from North Dakota desire that the rate shall go still lower? 

Mr. GRONNA. I should like to see grindstones on the free 
list. They are one of the articles used mainly by the farmers. 
The farmer’s wheat and other products are put on the free list, 
so I do not see why he should be taxed on his grindstone. It is 
true you have reduced the duty by eighty-eight one-hundredths of 
1 per cent. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator makes an appeal to me that rather 
touches me; I will not say it is wholly convincing. However, I 
do not know but he may be nearer right than wrong. It may 
be that there ought to be a greater reduction on this article. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will wait to hear the Senator from Missouri 
give some reason why there should be a duty of $1.50 on grind- 
stones, Under the present law the duty of $1.75 per ton must 
be prohibitive, for there have been no importations of any con- 
siderable amount. 

Mr. STONE. They have not been very large. 

Mr. GRONNA. The duty assessed on the farmers I can not 
figure out from the amount of importations, but the amount the 
farmer will be taxed upon the quantity imported is insignificant, 
only about $7,500; but multiply that by 9, and it amounts to 
quite a considerable sum. I will let the item go by, because I 
do not care to delay the passage of this bill; but on lime, which 
is a product which is mainly used by the farmer—and lime is 
the poor man’s cement—you tax him $7,500,000 a year. Is that 
to compensate him for putting his agricultural products on the 
free list? 

Mr. STONE. We will go back to lime in a few moments. I 
suggest that we might dispose of grindstones at present. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

Mr. STONE. What does the Senator from North Dakota 
wish with reference to it? 

Mr. GRONNA, I wish grindstones to be put on the free list. 
They are a necessity, viewing the matter from the farmers’ 
standpoint. The smallest farm in the country could not get 
along without a grindstone. 

Mr. STONE. It might be well to put grindstones on the free 
list or to reduce the duty on them; I do not know. If the Sen- 
ator wishes to have that paragraph passed over, I have no 
objection; and the committee will consider it, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would the Senator from North Dakota 
[ Mr. Gronna] or the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Strong] kindly 
inform some of us who are in an inquiring frame of mind this 
afternoon just what effect this will have upon the American 
manufacturers? It would be interesting for us to know. Is it 
desirable that the farmer should get a grindstone at a very 
cheap rate and put out of business the manufacturers of grind- 
stones in this country? 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what we pretty nearly did for 
another industry a moment ago. 

Mr. GRONNA. I admit, Mr. President, that I voted for it. 

Mr. STONE. It is a very small mutter one way or the other 
in the amount involved either in the manufacture or in revenue. 
If the Senator from North Dakota is insistent upon passing over 
the paragraph still further, I have no objection. 

Mr. GRONNA. I should like to have it passed over; but be- 
fore I take my seat, Mr. President, I wish to state, in reply to 
what has just been said by the Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. GALLINGER], that it was simply for the purpose of giving 
the farmer cheap tombstones that I voted for the paragraph as 
it is found in the pending bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if I could select the vic- 
tims I might agree with the Senator from North Dakota. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that the paragraph be passed over. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the fenator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. HUGHES. I presume the Senator from North Dakota is 
interested in the small grindstones which are usually used upon 
farms for sharpening agricultural implements. The same situa- 
tion arises with reference to this item as would arise with ref- 
erence to many others. I presume the consumption of such 
grindstones would be affected very slightly by anything that was 
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done with the rate as proposed to be levied here. The grind- 
stones that are referred to here are very large stones, 20, 30, and 
40 feet in diameter. Those are the stones that I understand are 
largely imported into this country. They are used in file grind- 
ing, in saw grinding, and in industries of that kind. It is 
doubtful upon the particular grindstones in which the Senator 
from North Dakota is interested if there would be any reduc- 
tion as a result of placing grindstones generally upon the free 
list, and we would lose the eleven or twelve thousand dollars 
of revenue on the large grindstones which are annually im- 
ported into this country for file makers and saw makers. 

Mr. JAMES. But I will suggest to the Senator from New. 
Jersey that the Senator from North Dakota made, to my mind, 
a right good Democratic argument. He said that while the 
amount of revenue collected would be $11,000, yet the farmers 
of the country would have to pay nine times that much upon the 
theory that the production of this country was nine times as 
much as the importations, and that th. manufacturers here add 
the amount of the tariff to the cost price to the consumer, Which 
strikes me with considerable force. 

Mr. HUGHES. I did not want to interject a political dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from North Dakota asks to have 
the paragraph passed over, and of course we will have it passed. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I am against throwing away. 
this revenue, and I wanted to state my position. A great 
many of these small grindstones are made out of the large 
grindstones that are worn down. There is a very large file 
factory in my State. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New Jersey does not claim 
that the importations of grindstones are of small grindstones? 

Mr. HUGHES. No; of large grindstones. That is what I 
say. In the effort to give the farmers these small, insignifi- | 
cant grindstones free we are throwing away the revenue which 
we should collect on the great big grindstones which are used 
by the file and saw manufacturers of the country, out of which | 
the little grindstones are finally made when the big ones are 
worn out. I am opposed to throwing away this $11,000 worth 
of revenue, and I wanted to state my position, . 

Mr. STONE. Well, Mr. President, the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is that the paragraph go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed 
over at the request of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
GRONNA]. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to take up and 
see if we can dispose of paragraph 75, relating to lime, which 
was passed over at the request of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones]. He has stated that he has no objection to 
taking up the paragraph now. 

NA 5 Mr. President, I offer an amendment to para- 
graph 75. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 19, paragraph 75, line 6, it is pro- 
posed to strike out all after the word “lime” and insert “ 174 
per cent ad valorem, including the value of the barrel or pack-, 
age: Provided, That if any adjoining country shall levy and 
collect duties on importations of lime from the United States 
under a rate less than 17} per cent ad valorem the President | 
shall from time to time fix the rate on importations of lime from 
such country at the rate charged by such country.” | 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not understand just why, 
the rate was fixed in the bill as it is. It could not be for the 
purpose of raising revenue, because the estimate is that it will 
produce less revenue than is produced under the existing law. 
It can not be intended as a protective duty, because it is very, 
materially reduced below the present law. The only effect of it 
that I can see is to discriminate against our own lime manufac- 
turers in favor of the lime manufacturers of Canada. I am 
satisfied the committee did not intend any such discrimination ; 
that it was not done purposely; but it seems to me that will be 
the inevitable result and the only effect of this reduction. 

The tariff under the present Jaw is 5 cents a hundred pounds, | 
including the barrel or package in which the lime is imported, 
That is the same as the duty imposed by the Wilson law. | 
According to the handbook, reduced to an ad valorem equiva- 
lent, the duty under the Wilson law is 28} per cent; in 1905, | 
under the Dingley law, it was equivalent to an ad valorem 
of 26.28 per cent; in 1910, under the Payne law, according to 
the handbook, it was equivalent to an ad valorem of 11.23 per 
cent; and in 1912 to 9.17 per cent. 

I do not understand just how these figures have been ob- 
tained. In the handbook the average unit of value in 1896 is | 
given at 17 cents and a fraction a hundred pounds; then in 1905 
the unit value is given at 19 cents a hundred pounds. In 1910 
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the unit value is given at 44 cents and a fraction per hundred 
pounds, or more than double what it was in 1905; and in 1912 
the unit value is given at 54} cents per hundred pounds, or 
nearly three times what it was in 1905. 

In the statement with reference to the production in this 
country the handbook gives the total production as 3,467,523 
tons, valued at $13,763,604. If you will figure it out on the 
basis of a unit of 100 pounds, that will give a little less than 20 
cents, or practically the same as the unit value for 1896 and 
1905, or one-half of the unit value given here upon which the ad 
valorem duty is computed. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. So far as unit value is concerned, that is de- 
termined by the value of the product per unit as it comes into 
the customhouse from year to year. ‘That often materially 
yaries from year to year. The variation may be due to one 
cause or another, according to the product. It may be due, for 
example, to a cornering of the product by manipulators, or it 
may be due to shortage of the product in foreign countries and 
à consequent enhancement of the value there. But the unit 
yalue, as the Senator knows, of course, is computed on the 
yalue at the place from which the importations come. 

Mr. JONES. They would not import lime from a country 
where it is valued at 44 cents a hundred pounds into a country 
where they can only get less than 20 cents per hundred pounds 
for it. 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator that for the year 1912, 
to which the Senator refers, we imported 99,853 units of 100 
pounds. 

Mr. JONES. Nineteen hundred and ten is really the year to 
which I am referring now. 

Mr. STONE. One hundred pounds is the unit. We imported 
99,858 of these units that year, and the value was $54,459. It 
is a simple process of division to ascertain the unit value on 
that year’s importations. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; that is true, but it seems to me that 
the valuation there is wrong. I do not see where they get that 
yaluation, when the value of the production in this country is 
only 20 cents a hundred pounds. 

Mr. STONE. I can not go beyond the appraisements upon 
which the duties were paid on the importations. 

Mr. JONES. I am merely calling attention to the situation 
with reference to the figures. I do not know, however, that the 
point is very material with reference to the amendment which 
I have offered. 

Mr. STONE. I will call the attention of the Senator to the 
further fact that of lime we imported in 1912 $54,459 in value, 
and exported $138,958 worth, or more than twice as much. 

Mr. JAMES. Two and a half times as much. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Kentucky says two and a 
half times as much. 

Mr. JONES. I make no question as to that. 

Mr. STONE. In addition to that, the uses of lime are 
numerous. Out of a total production of over $13,000,000 worth 
in this country, we imported practically nothing; in other 
words, wherever we imported $1 worth we made over $254 
worth. 

Mr. JONES. I understand that. I do not think the Senator 
catches the point to which I was calling attention. 

Mr. STONE. Now, $500,000 worth of this kind of lime was 
used for fertilizing purposes. It is used for chemical purposes; 
it is used for building purposes. The uses are very great. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, I understand that. 

Mr. STONE. I can see no logical reason why this practically 
prohibitive duty should not be reduced, and I do not think the 
reduction is greater than it should be. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the point to which I was calling 
the attention of the committee is that while the unit of value of 
the imports is given as 44 cents in 1910, according to the other 
figures the value per unit in this country was only 20 cents, or 
less than 20 cents, substantially the same as was shown for the 
other years, from 1896 to 1905 there being a gradual increase. 
That is, I could not understand why in 1910 the unit of value 
was more than twice what it was in 1905, when the home value 
was practically the same as it was in 1905. 

I do not know that that is very material with reference to the 
point I want to make, however, in regard to the duty. It is 
probably one of the discrepancies in the handbook. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to say to the Senator that I 
assume there are practically no importations into this country, 
except probably in that year of high-priced lime. There are a 
great many of what we might call freak importations. We find 
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that to be the case all through the bill. There are cases where 
there are a few importations, and when you begin to investigate 
the matter it is found that it is some special quality that is not 
produced in this country, or, at least, not produced in the section 
of the country where it is imported. 

Mr. JONES. That is a new characteristic. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As a matter of fact, there is hardly any- 
thing that varies so much in price in this country as lime. 
In my section of the country we produce lime that sells for 
from $3.75 to $4.50 a ton. We buy from other sections of the 
country a lime for which we pay from $9 to $11 a ton. There 
is a vast difference in the quality of lime, and the domestic 
price is iow. I believe 20 cents is about what the domestic 
price in 1910 figures out. It is very low, because they took 
all the limes, those of low quality and those of high quality, 
and averaged them; and of course the low quality brings 
down the price of the high quality. I assume that in that 
year the importations were of the higher grade of lime. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the main point I want to pre- 
sent with reference to this proposition is simply this: The 
rate on lime going from this country into Canada is 172 per 
cent on the lime and on the package. In other words, we 
can not put our lime into that territory except by paying a 
duty of 174 per cent. You are going to permit them to put 
their Hme into this country at only 5 per cent, which can 
have no other result than to favor the Canadian manufac- 
turer and producer of lime. 

I want to discuss this matter also from the standpoint of 
the peculiar conditions out in our section of the country. We 
have some lime manufacturing plants in our State, right along 
the border. ‘There are also large deposits of lime in British 
Columbia. They have a great deal of Chinese labor over 
there that is paid about $1.75 per day, while the labor in this 
country is paid $2.87 per day, on an average, for the same 
kind of work. So they have a decided advantage in that 
respect. 

Then there is a difference in the price of wood, which is 
largely used in the manufacture of lime. The Canadian pur- 
chases his wood for from $1.40 to $1.65 a cord. 

In this country the manufacturers of lime have to pay from 
$2.50 to $3.25 per cord for their wood. So in that respect 
they have a decided advantage. Why give them a further ad- 
vantage by a reduction of the tariff? You will not get any 
more revenue. According to your own estimates, you will get 
less than you do under the present rate. According to your 
own estimate of the ad valorem rate, it is now only nine and 
seventeen one-hundredths per cent. That certainly is not high— 
simply a revenue duty. Why reduce it, then, when you do 
nothing more than simply give the advantage to the Canadian 
manufacturer? 

It seems to me that while this legislation ought to be for the 
benefit of the American consumer and the American people, 
it ought not to be framed in such a way—-I do not say with 
the purpose, but in such a way—as actually to discriminate 
against our own people and in favor of the people of Canada. 
This matter was argued very strongly the other day by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] with reference to gypsum 
rock, and I am not going to repeat the arguments he then pre- 
sented. They apply to this matter eyen more strongly than 
they did in that instance. 

The amendment I have proposed simply puts us upon an 
equality with Canada. It simply proposes that we shall put an 
ad valorem duty of 174 per cent upon the lime and the package, 
with a proviso that if any country adjoining ours reduces its 
rate below 174 per cent we can reduce our rate to the same 
figure. It puts us upon an equality so far as the rate is con- 
cerned. 

In letters that I have from our people they say that all they 
ask is that we shall place them upon an equality so that they 
can compete with the Canadian on an equal rate of duty. They 
do not ask anything else, although labor is higher in this coun- 
try than it is in Canada, and although wood and material of 
that kind are higher in this country than in Canada. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. The statement that labor is higher in this coun- 
try than in Canada is not borne out by the report of the inves- 
tigating committee, of which Mr. Mann was the chairman, 
when they were making an investigation on regard to pulp and 
timber. They reported that in the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry the wages were higher, if anything, in Canada than in 
the United States. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, the Senator knows there was a 
great difference of opinion and also a great difference in the 
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facts in reference to the different localities. I am not talking 
about the general condition of labor in Canada. I am talking 
about the labor in the lime mills bordering on the State of 
Washington. When I talk about that, I talk about a matter 
that I know something about. I know that they do employ a 
great deal of Chinese labor in Canada and that they do not 
employ Chinese labor in our country, and that the Chinese labor 
there gets less wages than the American labor in this country. 

Mr. JAMES. I suppose the Senator might find certain parts 
of the United States where they pay a higher wage in one State 
for the same kind of labor than they pay in another part. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. I take it that Canada does not differ much 
from our own country in that respect. 

Mr. JONES. But you will find it to be true that wherever 
Chinese labor is employed it is cheaper than American labor. 

Mr. JAMES. What really good reason can the Senator give 
the Senate for reducing the tariff duty on an article where our 
exports are two and a half times as great as our imports? In 
other words, what fear of importations need American manu- 
facturers have when they now export two and a half times as 
much as is imported here? When the importer has to stand 
the duty of 5 per cent, which we leave in the bill, what fear of 
importations need there be when we are now going into his own 
market and paying the freight rate in order to get there? 

Mr. JONES. I want to say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that the Senator from North Carolina suggested one answer 
to that question, and that is that the tariff does not at all 
affect the matter in the interior, but it does affect it along 
the border line. You might take off the tariff and it would not 
affect it in North Carolina or in the interior. You might raise 
it 100 per cent and it would not affect it one way or the other, 
but it does affect it along the border. That is the condition I 
have in mind, and that is the condition that I think we ought 
to try to meet, if it does not injuriously affect the other sec- 
tions of the country. I would not ask a duty be placed upon 
an article that my State produces simply for local benefit if 
it was an injury to all other parts of the country. I would not 
do that at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. What the Senator from Washington is say- 
ing appeals to me quite strongly, but it seems to me his amend- 
ment goes too far. The amendment, as I heard it read, increases 
the duty to 174 per cent, does it not? 

Mr. JONES. It does. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator is only trying to equalize con- 
ditions along the border, would he not accomplish that better 
by leaving the duty as it is, and adding the other part of the 
amendment? That would make the duty against Canada the 
same as Canada imposes against us. 

Mr. JONES. That is what my amendment does. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator’s amendment, as I under- 
stand, goes further, and under it lime imported from any other 
country would have to pay 174 per cent. 

Mr, JONES. No; it says “adjoining countries.” 

Mr. NORRIS. It applies only to adjoining countries? 

Mr. JONES. It applies only to adjoining countries. 

Mr. NORRIS. It struck me that the Senator’s amendment 
ought to contain only the reciprocal clause 

Mr. JONES. That is what is intended. 

Mr. NORRIS. And let the duty remain as it is in the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Of course if the duty is left as it is in the bill, 
it allows the discrimination to continue. I will say frankly that 
I have in mind the situation in Canada. They charge us 174 
per cent duty on lime and the package. That is what I put in 
my amendment, with a proviso that if they reduce their tariff 
the President is authorized to fix our tariff at the amount they 
fix. If they put lime on the free list, he is authorized to put 
it on the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose the Senator's amendment were 
adopted, and lime were imported from some country that was 
not an adjoining country? 

Mr. JONES. My amendment expressly says “adjoining 
country.” è 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator's amendment strikes out 
“lime.” 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And, as I remember, it strikes out everything 
after “lime.” 

Mr. JONES. It does. I suppose that would put lime from 
other countries into the basket clause, if there is a basket 
clause. I had not thought about that. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator think that if his 
amendment were to be confined to adjoining countries we 
would come in conflict with the treaties we have with all the 
other countries of the world? 

Mr. JONES. I hardly think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think very clearly we would. I want to 
suggest to the Senator that I rather think there is no reason 
why this product should not be on the free list, so far as I can 
see. The truth is, as the Senator states, that it is largely a 
border proposition. There will be, at some point of the border 
on our side, the limestone out of which this product is made. 
There will be no limestone on the other side of the international 
line. At another point there will be one of these deposits on 
the other side of the line, and none on our side. I take it that 
importations from Canada are made only where there is a 
deposit on the other side that is nearer to a community on this 
side than any domestic deposit. In that case, lime would be 
imported into this country. We imported from Canada last 
year only $34,000 worth of this material. The balance of the 
8 came from elsewhere. Only $34,000 worth came from 

nada. 

Mr. JONES. That is more than half of the total imports, 
according to your figures. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; 20 per cent came from Germany. 
If there is a deposit across the line on the Canadian side 
near some American community, but there is no American de- 
posit for a considerable distance, it is very much to the ad- 
vantage of the Americans to buy from the Canadians in that 
case, on account of the freights. It is well known that this is 
not only a bulky product, but it is a dangerous product; and 
the danger of transportation, growing out of the combustibility 
of the product, adds very much to the freight transportation 
charge. By reducing the duty, or putting the material on the 
free list, we save American communities the remission of the 
duty or the reduction of the duty, as the case may be. 

Mr. JONES. I suppose there is not a State in the Union 
that does not produce lime. I do not know of one, although 
there may be some particular locality along the border. But 
you do not provide any way by which we can get into the 
Canadian locality, where they have no lime. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is hardly a State in the Union where 
they do not produce lime of some kind; but they do not pro- 
duce all kinds of lime. 

Mr. JONES. I am not splitting hairs on this matter at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the Senator’. State the price of lime is 
somewhere near $8 a ton. In my State the price is only about 
$4 a ton. You produce one quality in your State and we pro- 
duce another quality in our State. While your State may pro- 
duce one quality of lime, it may not produce another quality 
that your people desire and must have. In that event it will be 
better to buy it from Canada than to have it shipped from some 
far-distant point in this country. 

Mr. JONES. We produce lime in our State at $2 a ton, so 
that the figure of $8 a ton does not apply to us at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the average. 

Mr. JONES. I am simply discussing the general condition 
there. I should like to see some method by which we could put 
our people, in a general way, on an equality with the people of 
Canada. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think there is some force in the Sena- 
tor's claim; but it seems to me it would be better to pass this 
item now, and make a draft of the amendment which would 
confine it to the situation described by the Senator, and remove 
from it any question of its having a general application. 

Mr. JONES. I should be perfectly willing to Jet it go in that 
way. An amendment was offered the other day using very 
much this language, and no question of that kind was raised. 
It had not occurred to me. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me. I think if he 
will take the amendment which was offered the other day by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunutxs] he will find that it 
does not follow the course that the Senator from Washington is 
now pursuing. As I remember, however, if he will take the 
latter part of the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, 
and offer it as an amendment at the end of this line of the bill, 
he will then do all he wants to do, and reach the situation to 
which I have called the Senator's attention. 

Mr. JONES. Would that meet the 174 per cent duty im- 
posed by Canada? 

Mr. NORRIS. It would mean that any country imposing 
against us a duty greater than that levied in the bill would 
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meet the same kind of a duty when it came to export lime into 
this country. I think it would fully meet the situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Nebraska is in 
error about that. The amendment that I offered applied only 
to the duties between adjoining countries. It did provide that 
Canada could not come in here on any better terms than Can- 
ada permitted us to go there. That was the substance of the 
amendment. 

I agree with the Senator from Nebraska, however, that it 
would be better if there were no attempt to change the duty 
provided in this bill, If the Senator provides that the duty 
shall in no event be less than Canada charges us, he will ac- 
complish his entire purpose. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, certainly. I can not see how that really 
makes any difference, however, because the rate is 174 per 
cent now. In other words, the provision of the Senator from 
Towa would raise the rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Iowa tell me on what 
day he offered his amendment so that I may look it up in the 
Recorp? 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
do not remember. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary has it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that the Secretary may read it. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment was offered on July 28, and 
appears in the Record at page 3131, as follows: 

Provided, That the duties levied and collected upon the commodities 
covered by this paragraph shall in no event be less than the duties 
ievied and collected by any adjoining country upon the importation of 
said commodities into such adjoining country from the United States. 

Mr. JONES. I think that will cover the situation. The 
only difference is I propose to put into the bill exactly the 
rate Canada charges without raising it in an indirect way. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator must see, it seems to me, that 
putting that rate in as applied to other countries—— 

Mr. JONES. It applies only to adjoining countries. 

Mr. NORRIS. He strikes out of the bill, however, the duty 
provided; and it would, at least, throw lime into the basket 
cla use. 

Mr. JONES. That might be true. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator from Washington is satisfied 
to have his amendment read by the Secretary substituted for 
the one he has offered, let us have a vote on that. 

Mr. JONES. I would be satisfied to have that done, but there 
is some further argument that I want to present. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is not through? 

Mr. JONES. I am not through. I will state that I suppose 
I would have been through long before this time but for the in- 
terruptions. I will ask the Secretary, if he can do so, to fix up 
the amendment and let it be read as a substitute direct. 

Now, here is the situation in our State. The present tariff is 
used to injure our industry in a way I know no man will ap- 
prove of and no man will desire to encourage if it can be 
avoided. I have here a letter from a very responsible man in 
our State with reference to the competition of the Canadian 
people in our own market, and I would like the attention of 
Senators to his statement: 


This unequal contest has wer tba a British Columbia real estate 
schemers to 4 — lime N a more or less primitive way, 
and then, while lying behind their 174 per cent wall of protection, 
attack the American markets with the avowed purpose of forcing 
American manufacturers to either subsidize them to remain out of our 
markets or to buy them out entirely, in order to maintain a living 
price for the product from their own kilns in their markets. 


Now, notice what the writer of this letter says here: 

Just now this exact condition is 8 A certain manufacturer 
on the British Columbia side is continually shipping small quantities af 
lime into our markets, both to Puget Sound and the Hawa Islands, 
cutting the prices down to an unprofitable basis, and openly and de- 
fiantly saying to us “There is just one remedy for you—pay us a 
sufficient subsidy or buy our plant at our figure as the price of peace 
in your own markets.“ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington will yield to me I would be glad personally to have a 
yote on this amendment if we could reach it in the near future, 
but I think it is not probable. I will ask the Senator from 
North Carolina if he thinks we haye not put in a pretty good 
day’s work? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think our arrangement was that we should 
adjourn at 6 o'clock. I wish to say before that is done, how- 
eyver—— 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senater from North Carolina allow 
me? 


I have forgotten the day, Mr. President. I 


Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator from Washington is about 
through, I should like to have a vote on his amendment. 

Mr. JONES. It would take considerable time, and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] has an amendment also to offer 
to this same paragraph. So I suggest that it will probably 
take 15 or 20 minutes or it may be half an hour. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Finance Committee whether he would not be willing to have 
the metal schedule go over until Monday on account of the 
absence of several Senators. 

Mr. BURTON. I thought it was to go over until Tuesday. 

Mr. PENROSE. Monday, I think, was the understanding. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am perfectly willing to let it go over until 
Monday. We have conferred about it. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania said that he and Eis colleague and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Look] would be absent to-morrow. They 
are interested in the metal schedule, and we were perfectly 
willing, after conferring with the subcommittee, to let it go 
over until Monday. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not wish to insist at all for my personal 
convenience, but I shall be absent on Monday, and I understood 
the postponement was to be until Tuesday. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does that mean that the sugar schedule will 
be taken up to-morrow? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That would mean that Schedule D would be 
taken up, and if that was finished we would get, then, to the 
sugar schedule. D is the wood schedule. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should object to taking up the sugar 
schedule to-morrow, because 

Mr. PENROSE. The wood schedule could come up. The Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] has indicated his intention of 
addressing the Senate to-morrow, and we will have a full day, L 
have no doubt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose if we get through with Schedule D 
we could go to some other schedule, if the Senator from Kansas 
was not ready to take up the sugar schedule. I do not know 
about postponing the metal schedule until Tuesday, unless the 
Senator from Ohio has some special reason. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not really wish to have it postponed to 
that time unless it is entirely in accordance with the conven- 
ience of Members of the Senate. However, it was my under- 
standing that the consideration of that schedule would be post- 
poned until Tuesday morning. 

Mr. PENROSE. That was a misunderstanding. My under- 
standing was Monday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The understanding was that it would be 
postponed until Monday. f 

Mr. BURTON. I have an amendment to propose to this para- 
graph relating to lime, and I ask to have it printed in the 
Recorp. It was submitted on the 24th of April. 

The amendment was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, and 
it is as follows: 

On page 18, at the end of line 11, change the pemn at the end of 
the line to a semicolon and add the words: “Provided, That lime sball 
be series to a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem when imported directly 
or ind recy from a country, dependency, or other subdivision of gov- 
ernment which imposes a duty on lime imported from the United 
States of 10 per cent or more ad valorem.” 

Mr, BANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Was unanimous consent given that the metal schedule should go 
over until Monday? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not know that it required unanimous 
consent. The committee indicated its purpose to let it go over 
until Monday. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The committee will ask to have it passed 
over until Monday? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and take up another schedule. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. SIMMONS. From the Committee on ~inance I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S 2433) providing 
for the free importation of articles intended for foreign build- 
ings and exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, and for the protection of foreign exhibitors. 

I should like to have unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill, because it has been very much delayed. 
Of course, I will not insist upon it if there is any objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It proposes to let the articles come in 
free? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. At the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoot] I will simply report the bill, and I will ask 
unanimous consent to take it up to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After six minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, August 2, 1913, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Eæeculire nominations received by the Senate August 1, 1913. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 


* Ensign Harold W. Boynton to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 

in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913. 

Ensign William B. Cothran to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 30th day of July, 1913. 

The following-named assistant paymasters with rank of en- 
sign to be assistant paymasters in the Navy with rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) from the 30th day of July, 1913: 

George S. Wood, 

Ulrich R. Zivnuska, 

Alonzo G. Hearne, 

Hervey B. Ransdell, 

Harold C. Shaw, 

Henry R. Snyder, 

Smith Hempstone, 

Harry W. Rush, jr., 

Harold C. Gwynne, and 

Robert W. Clark. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate August 1, 1913. 
. COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Jack Walker to be collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict of Arkansas. 
POSTMASTERS, 
FLORIDA, 


Thomas C. Fletcher, Lake Butler. 
E. W. Irvine, Lake City. 
ILLINOIS, 
W. II. Clear, Mount Pulaski. 
W. G. Cloyd, Bement. 
J. E. Jontry, Chenoa. 
Cleve B. Schroder, Vermont. 
Myrtle E. Smith, Depue. 
Philip H. Sopp, Belleville. 
J. V. Sperry, La Harpe. 
INDIANA. 
Charles H. Ball, La Fayette. 
M. E. Maloney, Aurora. 
Michael Scanlon, Boswell. 
KANSAS, 
B. W. Hamar, Howard. 
KENTUCKY, 
S. F. King, Winchester. 
LOUISIANA, 
Lear Mary Hesser, Bonami. 
MAINE. 
Joseph E. Brooks, Biddeford. 
Albert F. Donigan, Bingham. 
Arthur L. Newton, Buckfield. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
B. F. Lott, Collins. 
John R. Meunier, Biloxi. 
B. Y. Rhodes, West Point. 
NEBRASKA. 
John S. Callan, Odell. 
James W. Carson, Edgar. 
Frank C. Cooney, Overton. 
William T. Cropper, Sargent. 
Charles P. Davis, Bladen. 
Joseph J. Heelan, Mullen. 
Isaac T. Merchant, Adams. 
George W. Norris, Beaver Crossing. 
C. F. Smith, Elwood. 
C. R. Tweed, Bassett. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
J. T. Dick, Mebane. 


OHIO. 
D. F. Akers, New Carlisle. 
Charles Lee Burns, Andover. 
Jacob Fraker, Sherwood. 
Harry E. Marshall, Bergholz. 
John W. Sanford, Clarington. 


PORTO RICO. 
Ramon A. Rivera, Arecibo. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
B. K. Arnold, Woodruff. 


Nevitt Fant, Walhalla. 
Richard W. Scott, Jonesville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
F. A. Nutter, Alcester. 
Frank Wall, Selby. 

TEXAS. 

Allie M. Erwin, Loraine. 
Cora Dell Fowler, Lockney. 
W. B. Junell, Cumby. 
R. C. Matthews, Palestine. 
Rufus W. Riddels, Electra. 
Carrie E. Smith, Marble Falls. 
N. E. Tucker, Mercedes. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charles M. Brandon, Follansbee. 
Charles M. Brown, Mount Hope. 
O. C. Dawson, Janelew. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, August J, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Take us, O God our heavenly Father, into the inner sanctuary, 
the holy of holies, that we may renew our faith and confidence; 
be strengthened, purified, ennobled by the contact, and lifted 
above the petty, the sordid self-seeking ambitions, destructive 
to the larger life and possibilities which wait on the faithful; 
that we may satisfy the longings of our better self, which makes 
for righteousness in the soul, and speeds it on to victory under 
the divine leadership of the Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, July 29, 1913, 
was read. 

The SPEAKER. 
be approved. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the Journal recites that the mes- 
sage of the President was ordered printed, “with the accom- 
panying documents.” 

The SPEAKER, The words “with the accompanying docu- 
ments“ should be-stricken out, because the Chair announced 

Mr. MANN. Was not that the message concerning the Fine 
Arts Commission report on the Panama Canal? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. As I understood, the Speaker stated that the 
accompanying documents were sent to the Senate. The Senate 
ordered the message printed without the accompanying docu- 
ments. I think myself it would be well, if the House could get 
hold of the accompanying documents, to have them printed, 
perhaps. I do not know whether we can get them or not. 

The SPEAKER. The Journal will be corrected in that re- 
spect, because the Chair announced that there was a note 
tacked onto the message stating that the documents had been 
sent to the Senate. 

Now, does the gentleman from Illinois ask that the docu- 
ments be printed? 

Mr. MANN. If we have not possession of the documents, I 
do not know that that would do any good. 

The SPEAKER. I suppose that is correct, too, although we 
are entitled to a copy of the documents if we want them. If 
there be no objection, the Journal as corrected will stand 
approved. . 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY NEXT, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Tuesday next. 


If there be no objection, the Journal will 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating a speech of Hon. 
John Skelton Williams, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
before the annual convention of the Maryland Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Blue Mountain, Md., June 26, 1913, on the question 
of finance and currency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
u speech made by Hon. John Skelton Williams, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on the subject of finance and currency. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address referred to is as follows: 

AROUSED THOUGHT, ADVANCING NEEDS, AND OUR FINANCIAL EMANCIPATION, 
{Address of John Skelton Williams, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
before the annual convention of the Maryland Bankers’ Association, 

at Blue Mountain, Md., June 26, 1913.1 

“Mr. President, Goy. Goldsborough, and gentlemen of the 
Maryland Bankers’ Association, I feel that you have conferred 
upon me not only an honor but a privilege by asking me to ad- 
dress you, and at this place and this time. My business and 
personal relations with. many of you have been pleasant, with 
some of you intimate, so that I feel I am talking face to face 
with friends, associates, and neighbors, men whose interests I 
have shared and understand, for practically all my active life 
until now has been in banking. A large part of my dealings 
have been in Baltimore and Maryland, and I know your needs 
and feelings, your views and experiences. 

“This place is especially appropriate for some frank, face 
to face, man to man, banker to banker discussion of the rela- 
tions between the banks and financial and commercial interests 
of the country, and the country itself—the Government and the 
people—and of the principles and purposes that should guide 
and govern that relationship. We are near Gettysburg, most 
famous of the battle fields of a great war, ground hallowed and 
consecrated by the blood and gladly yielded lives of brave men 
on both sides, who fought and died on the point of principle and 
for pure love of country and cause. On that ground, too, in 
honor of the soldiers who had volunteered to die, a great man, 
destined soon to die, delivered to the world a deathless message 
and inyoked all his countrymen to unite in the solemn vow that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
should not perish from the earth. 

It is gratifying to be allowed to speak to you at this time, 
because it is a time of consideration of questions vital to all 
of us, and when some, whose interests or inclinations bind them 
to pessimism, are trying to sow seeds of doubt. Having gone 
directly from participation in your interests and activities to 
take a small part in that side of a new national administration 
which is most closely identified with you and your affairs, I 
believe I can bring you from my observation and knowledge of 
the motives and methods of this administration a message of 
cheer and assurance. 

“The Democratic Party has not come to the financial and 
industrial interests of our land as the Goths and Huns and 
Vandals descended upon Rome. It has not come to attempt to 
apply any theories of pedantry or to undertake unconsidered ex- 
periments. President Wilson has been called ‘the schoolmas- 
ter’ in derision; but the name, like some others in history, given 
hastily or with intent to injure, has already become one of 
honor and affection. This great schoolmaster, with a class of 
a hundred million free people and a schoolroom consisting of a 
continent, an archipelago, some great islands and some small, 
in two oceans, besides being a statesman, also is a student, pro- 
found, painstaking, laborious, intent on getting down to the 
ultimate roots and causes of things and grasping the philosophy 
of them. 

“T am an amateur in politics and in affairs of government, 
but a business man, forced to learn to study men keenly and to 
analyze their work and methods and motives. I do not know 
quite how far I am justified in recording here my opinions of 
my superior officers, formed after three months of association 
with them. Yet it may be proper to say that from internal 
and intimate view of the administration, I am impressed deeply 
with the conviction that all its chiefs and potent factors are 
intent on the purpose expressed by Mr. Lincoln, near this place, 
that we shall have a government of, for, and by the people, 
and that it shall endure. It will not endure unless the people 


prosper. It can not be destroyed by internal violence, by as- 
saults from without or by any other power but that of corrup- 
tion within itself, eating its vitals, sapping its strength, de- 
stroying its life. The one sure way to establish it securely, 
to be certain of its expanding prosperity and greatness, and 
of its continuing health is to see that its foundations are in 
honesty; that all its policies are clean; that the management 
of its affairs is guided by correct and high principles of fair 
and open dealing. I most earnestly believe the attainment of 
these results to be the single and united purpose of this ad- 
ministration. 

“ Honesty, fairness, stability, consistency are essential, most 
especially in the department of the Government with which 
I have the honor to be connected, and in its necessarily inti- 
mate relations with banking and finance, the currency, com- 
merce, and the great industries of the country. I feel justified 
in saying that these principles will govern whatever currency 
and banking measures or propositions the administration may 
suggest or support. 

“I am not here to denounce or accuse anybody or to make 
a political speech or to assail any party. In some of the prob- 
lems before us perhaps all of us are to blame, more or less, 
we business and banking men of all parties, as much as any- 
bedy. It is no violation of confidence to say that since I have 
been in the Treasury Department, and so had access behind 
the scenes, I have learned of some strange and sinister doings 
in the past, not general, thank God, and not affecting the finan- 
cial structure as a whole. The men inside the department 
learn quickly that the vast majority of bankers and business 
men of America are straight and honest and deserve, as I be- 
lieve they will receive, the careful protection and consideration 
of the administration, which understands and honors the need 
and value of their service and function in the great machinery 
of commerce. 

“Yet the corrupt spots are dangerous and demoralizing and 
spread infection. Speaking for myself, I know they should be 
removed. Speaking from what I have learned of this adminis- 
tration, I believe they will be removed, and all of us and the 
entire country and its business will be better for the removal. 
No house is fit to live in while important timbers are worm- 
eaten or unsound. No society can be clean or stable while the 
seeds of moral infection and disease are floating in the atmos- 
phere. Cleanliness and light, honesty and open dealing are the 
sanitation of our commercial and social life. 

“We must and will learn the difference between earning 
money and getting money. In banking we must draw the broad 
line between the banker who by sagacity and labor serves his 
depositors and on fair terms earns proper dividends for his 
shareholders and the banker who misuses the money of his 
depositors and betrays the confidence of his stockholders to graft 
for his own personal enrichment. In other departments of busi- 
hess we must make clear difference between those who seek 
honest profit by doing public service and supplying products 
and those who by cunning systems of double bookkeeping and 
by arbitrary forcing or inflation attempt to create fictitious 
values and get for themselves actual money in exchange for 
artificial increase or unjustified and unsustained imaginings 
or anticipations. The purpose and labor of all of us should be 
to get all business as nearly as possible to a basis of actual 
value and service, of fair returns for investment and brains, 
honestly used, and of trading on reasonable expectations and 
accurate statement. 

“To hasten these conditions and make them possible we need 
new currency and banking laws. Every thinking business man 
in the country, every foreign student of our conditions, knows 
this, and all of us have known it many years. We have been 
stumbling and feeling our way along endeavoring to work and 
carry on our affairs permanently with a system evolved in an 
emergency; to maintain ourselves on a makeshift. But for the 
mercy of the Almighty, the almost superhuman courage and 
recuperative powers of our people of all classes, and the ma- 
jestic strength of our principles of government we would have 
been destroyed by the continuance in time of peace and vast 
growth of war measures of finance and currency. 

“We have a system which makes our prosperity a danger; 
the very diligence of the farmer and the fertility of the soil an 
annual threat and cause of fright. The more abundantly 
kindly Providence has blest us with great crops, the more alarm 
we have had at financial centers at the drain on resources re- 
quired to move them. We have had alternating chills of fear 
and stagnation and deadly interest rates, fevers of abundant 
and cheap money, overconfidence, and desperate speculation. 
We have had at one time of the year gluts of money, heaped 
at the centers with nobody wanting or employing it; at another 
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time such scarcity that legitimate business was denied the 
means with which to move and the best collateral went begging. 
The effect of this has been to increase and harden constantly 
and steadily the concentration of financial power in a few 
places and a few hands. 

“Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who died recently, was widely 
regarded as the king of American finance and the dominant 
factor in our commercial life. Perhaps it is propinquity to 
Gettysburg that keeps Mr. Lincoln in my mind. Nobody can be 
near that field without impressions of that wonderful and 
beautiful improvised masterpiece of his. Aside from that, he 
had a way of saying and writing memorable and pithy things 
in short sentences which everybody could understand. He 
snid—I do not exactly recall the words, but in effect—that God 
Almighty never made a man good enough to be absolute master 
of another man. 

“So I say that the Almighty never made a mortal man good 
or strong enough to be master of the destinies, to control the 
prosperity cr adversity, the contentment or misery, of a hun- 
dred millions of free and honest people, 

“My personal hope is, and I tell it to you frankly, that the 
present administration will transfer the financial control and 
direction of this country from any man or group of men, re- 
sponsible to nobody but themselves, working in secret with their 
motives and designs guessed at obscurely, to the Governmnt 
itself—directly responsible to the people, and with all its 
purposes and plans spread before the people who create it and 
for whose service it is created and exists. Mr. Morgan’s plans 
and policies were known to himself and his few intimates and 
were revealed only as he saw fit to allow them to be given by 
word of mouth or through the newspapers. The innermost 
policies and purposes of the Government will be spread with 
* pitiless publicity’ before the people in official documents and 
in the debates in Congress, for and against, and every business 
man, banker, and farmer, to the farthest and most remote 
sections of the country, can know as much of the financial con- 
ditions and prospects as Mr. Morgan’s intimates and partners 
knew while Mr. Morgan was the financial king. 

“I think I can promise you further that with the currency 
and banking laws as they are being considered, and as they 
probably will be enacted, there will be no possibility of political, 
social, or personal influence. The purpose is that these laws 
shall work naturally and automatically, as free from outside 
pressure or individual considerations as any well-set and well- 
geared machine. They will be made to avoid glut or famine; 
to supply and make safe honesty, energy, and sagacity, and 
righteous and legitimate needs; to force crookedness, dis- 
honesty, and folly to surrender and get out of the way before 
they rob or destroy. I believe we are about to secure a solid 
basis of currency with which we can face the world and which 
will make an American currency note as good and as thoroughly 
trusted and as readily acceptable anywhere on this planet as 
the gold dollar physically in hand. 

“Notwithstanding the mistakes and difficulties of the past, 
we are now in good condition for the change of system. 
Providence seems to have prepared for us the circumstances 
and the psychological moment. The country never has been in 
better or sounder condition than it is; never has had better 
assurance of commercial stability than it has to-day. Working 
with inadequate and dangerous tools, we have arrived at a 
point where we can remove danger of such collapses as have 
overtaken us at times. We can provide for the future and for 
all the development and expansion we know must come. We 
can devise and install new and fit machinery without the dis- 
turbing and distracting influence of fear, with deliberate fore- 
sight; for we are on strong foundations. 

“Recently a prominent officer of a well-known bank in 
New York City delivered before an association of bankers an 
address in which he contended that serious perils may be 
nhead of us. Copies of this address were scattered widely. 
Because of the position of this gentleman, the present im- 
portance of the subject he discussed, and the gravity of the 
possibility he suggests, I have studied and analyzed with some 
care his figures and deductions. My conclusion is that he is 
wrong and mistaken in nearly every essential point he presents. 
Permit me to detain you a few minutes to show you why 
I think he is wrong. It is essential that all of us give careful 
thought to the situation and try to get to accurate understand- 
ing of it, even at the cost of dealing with statistics on a large 
seale. 

“ Possibly it is unnecessary for me to undertake the task of 
contradiction. There is a touch of humor in the fact that I 
find the gentleman who has sent abroad the pessimistic pam- 
phlet. or prophetic warning, to which I have alluded is contro- 
yerted squarely and directly by the president of the bank of 


which he is vice president—two men of ability, looking from the S 


same viewpoint at substantially the same facts and reaching 
diametrically opposite conclusions, one arriving at a pæan, the 
other at a wail. Let me show you what they say: 

“The yice president of the bank last month, speaking of 
American credit, expressed the fear that during the next year 
or two we will be unable to hold our stock of gold, the basis 
of our credit. Although we have a credit balance with Europe 
of more than $500,000,000 annually, he contends that this is 
but nominal; that Europe may, and probably will, present a 
bil! which will wipe out our credit balance and demand of us 
in settlement five hundred million more. This demand against 
us, the vice president says, consists of interest and dividends on 
our securities held abroad, of ocean freights on foreign vessels, 
of incomes of Americans liying abroad drawn from here, of 
travelers’ expenses, immigrants’ remittances, insurance pre- 
miums, and other items. To this time, says the vice president, 
Europe has preferred generally to invest all this money in our 
securities rather than call on us to pay it in gold. Now, he 
argues solemnly, Europe practically has ceased to buy our 
securities, having other uses for her money, and may exact 


gold, making an annual drain on our credit base of $500,000,000. ~ 


So he threatens that our great stock of gold may be ravished 
from us within four or five years. 
So much for the vice president. 


“The president of the same bank, a financial expert, who held 


several years the office I have the honor to occupy, wrote in a 
magazine article on ‘America’s commercial invasion of Europe,’ 
published in 1902, as follows: 

“If our foreign trade is to continue to hold the same relation be- 
tween imports and exports that has been ruling for the last few 
years; if we are to go on sellin arepes say, six hundred millions a 
year more than we buy, there will be, then, after liberal reductions for 
travelers’ expenses, ocean freights—an item which the development of 
American shipping may materially decrease—and immigrant remittances, 
a balance due us of between three hundred and four hundred millions 
a year, 

“ Between the dismal arithmetic of the vice president and 
the joyous mathematics of the president there is a discrepancy 
of a matter of eight or nine hundred million dollars, One says 
Europe will devour our trade balance of five hundred millions 
and extract from us five hundred millions more, which is ten 
hundred millions. The other figures that Europe is accumulating 
a debt to us of from three hundred to four hundred millions a 
year. 

“The president of the vice president’s bank added that he 
had asked every finance minister of Europe and the head of 
every imperial bank’ for an answer to this problem and that 
‘nearly every important financier’ there had already reached, 
after much ‘pondering,’ the conclusion that the one possible 
solution, from the European standpoint, was that Americans 
must enter the European securities market and buy there, ex- 
actly reversing conditions, as the only way to collect our trade 
balances. 

“When the president wrote his diagnosis, the American trade 
balance against Europe was considerably smaller than it is now. 
This country’s excess of merchandise exports over imports for 
the 10 years preceding 1902 had averaged less than $325,000,000, 
and for 1902 was $478,000,000. Yet the president of that bank, 
experienced and able financier, estimated our net credit bal- 
ance at three hundred to four hundred millions a year, after 
deducting substantially the same items suggested by the vice 
president 11 years later. He also stated at that time that there 
was pretty good reason to believe that there were then but few 
American securities left in Europe to be returned; that he had 
in fact inspected the vaults of some of the great banks abroad 
where securities are kept and had found the sections set 
apart for American securities owned abroad already practically 
empty—‘only here and there scattered packages.’ He also 
added that ‘this was the visible evidence of what an examina- 
tion of investors’ strong boxes would show in all those European 
countries’ which had in years past ‘found in America the most 
profitable field for investment.’ . 

“For the 10 years which have elapsed since then the excess of 
our exports of merchandise over imports has averaged four 
hundred and eighty millions annually, or more than our credit 
balance for the fiscal year 1902, and the excess of export mer- 
chandise and silver over imports for the past 12 months has 
given us a gold credit abroad of about seven hundred millions 
for the year. If this president’s theories were right, and he 
tells us they were affirmed by the finance ministers and chief 
financiers of Europe, the European countries must have accu- 
mulated an indebtedness to us in these past 10 years of between 
two and three billion dollars. 

“Probably much of this has been absorbed by our own in- 
vestments in Europe, Canada, Mexico, South America, and other 
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countries, as well as by our purchases and recall to this coun- 
try of American securities which were once held in Europe. As 
interest and dividends on these latter have ceased to go abroad 
and now stay at home, a natural aud inevitable conclusion is 
that our credit balance against the world is growing instead of 
diminishing and that if it came to a final settlement and bal- 
ancing we would collect abroad vast sums, in gold, instead of 
being forced to pay. 

“Putting aside the optimistic president and the pessimistic 
vice president of the same bank—but keeping in mind the fact 
that the vice president’s address, so widely circulated in pam- 
phlet form, demands careful consideration because of its ten- 
dency to arouse alarm just at the moment when we need 
confidence and the girding of our loins to r:arch forward with 
the enterprise, strength, and purposes of the country—let us 
look at the actual, plain facts. 

“Not only have our credit balances against tne rest of the 
world increased to huge figures—helping, incidentally, to give 
assurance of peace—but our stock of real, present, solid gold 
has grown almost beyond comprehension. At the beginning of 
the year 1896, the total monetary supply of gold in the United 
States amounted to scarcely $500,000,000. April 4, 1913, the 
stock of gold in the country was $1,859,000,000, a gain in 17 
years of $1,359,000,000, or 272 per cent. The United States has 
gained in these 17 years in its stock of gold an average of 
$80,000,000 a year. Great Britain’s supply has gained $5,000,000 
a year for the same period. Our gain is fifteen times as much 
as that of the Empire, long rated as the richest on the planet. 
In this connection, it is well to take note that the world’s pro- 
duction of gold, since the beginning of 1900, 13 years ago, has 
been one-half the production of the 400 preceding years, and the 
actual production of gold for the current year is likely to ex- 
ceed that of any year in the world’s previous history. Last week 
the Bank of Germany reported its gold holdings at the highest 
figure ever attained. The latest reports, brought to about the 
ist of this month, show that the great banks of France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, Norway, Italy, and Russia, all 
have gold holdings well in excess of a year ago. 

The balance of trade in our favor for the fiscal year ending 
next week will be greater than we ever have known, adding an- 
other great block of millions to what the world owes us. 

“Our internal commerce shows conditions distinct!y encour- 
aging. Bank clearings for the month of May for ‘he country 
outside of New York City show a gain of 2 per cent over the 
same month of a year ago; for the five months ending June 1, 
an increase of nearly 4 per cent. The decrease in New York 
City clearings is not discouraging, because it indicates decrease 
of speculation. The increase outside the metropolis means in- 
crease of actual business. The surplus reserve of the clearing- 
house banks of New York City last Saturday exceeded $40,- 
000,000 and is the greatest known at this season in 15 years, 
with two years excepted. 

“The world is prosperous, and the prosperity of the world at 
this time means solidity and assurance for us, because the world 
owes us. We know it can pay. Germany's exports for the four 
months to May 1 show 20 per cent increase; her imports 2 per 
cent. The United Kingdom increased its domestic exports 12 
per cent, its imports 5 per cent, in the five months to June 1. 
France reports 7 per cent increase of exports, 3 per cent in 
merchandise imported for the four months to May 1, 

“Referring to the conditions which prevail in Europe at the 
present time, an eminent English economist recently expressed 
publicly the hope that those who have for many months past 
been hoarding large amounts of money in the leading European 
countries will appreciate the fact that the dangers against 
which they have made provision have passed, and he further- 
more declared that to continue this policy of hoarding would 
be a criminal proceeding, calculated to restrict and damage the 
good credit of the respective countries. This hoarded fund, he 
said, should now be returned to general use, so that produc- 
tive industry may be resumed at once and the means for paying 
wages and purchasing material become available.’ 

In the 11 months of this fiscal year to June 1 we have ex- 
ported eleven millions of gold more than we have imported. 
But in the same 11 months we have received from our mines 
from eighty to ninety million dollars of gold, and our stock of 
the metal is now the greatest on earth, exceeding by 55 per cent 
that of France, by about 100 per cent that of Russia, and by 
more than 160 per cent that of the United Kingdom. 

“We exported during the fiscal year now closing manufac- 
tured products approximating $1,200,000,000, while in 1899 our 
total exports, manufactures, agricultural, and all, including 
cotton and wheat, were practically no more than our manufac- 
tures alone now are. Our total exports for this year will be 
$2,500,000,000, exceeding by $300,000,000 any year of our history. 


We are garnering bountiful harvests, adding untold new mil- 
lions to our store of values. ° 

“In our own country intrinsic conditions are sound. The 
workingman is receiving higher wages than at any time in the 
previous history of the country, and at the same time official 
figures show that our great enterprises generally are running 
full time, with constantly increasing earnings. For the past 
12 months our country has been enriched from the products of 
the farm to the extent of $8,000,000,000; our mines have yielded 
approximately $2,000,000,000; the products of our forests and 
fisheries a billion and a half; while our manufacturing estab- 
lishments have added to the value of raw materials, through 
the process of manufacture, $10,000,000,000 more. 

In many European countries American securities are a spe- 
cially favored class of investment, for the reason that they 
are regarded as always having a ready market. In fact, the 
London Statist has recently declared that the American se- 
curities which are held in certain leading countries of the world 
are now regarded as a kind of reserve, owing,to their ready 
convertibility. Leading bankers estimate that this country 
has purchased from Europe and paid for in the past 12 months, 
covering the period of the Balkan War, securities amounting 
in the aggregate to from $350,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

“Pessimists who distrust this country or minimize its re- 
sources and power may do well to consider that the earnings 
and income of this people, over and above the cost of living, and 
representing their savings, nearly all of which are available for 
reproductive employment and investment, are now estimated, 
by an authority so conservative and well informed as the Lon- 
don Statist, at more than $5,000,000,000 per annum, and in all 
human probability this amount will increase materially from 
year to year. 

“We have the gold; we have the crops; we have the credit; 
we have the people. We have a comfortable balance against a 
prosperous and now generally peaceful world. Certainly it is 
the time of all times for us to change our gauge from narrow 
to broad and not only get our banking and currency system 
into line with the world’s best commercial and financial thought, 
but show the world that a real Republic can deal with that 
most intricate of all problems of civilization, involving finance, 
currency, banking, commerce, and government, making the 
five work together for the common weal, the general wealth, the 
common advancement along all lines of endeavor and progress, 
and the glory and honor of the country and people. 

“The success of any plan for banking and currency reform 
will largely depend on whether or not it shall provide: 

“First. A currency which will at all times be worth its face 
in gold in all sections of the country. 

“Second. A plan by which the amount of this currency can 
be increased to meet the legitimate demands of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce, and be automatically reduced when the 
occasion for the increase has passed and the additional cur- 
rency is no longer required. 

“Third. A governmental supervision or direction sufficiently 
powerful to prevent at all times domination and exploitation 
by any set of men or group of interests, however philanthropic 
their alleged intentions, or however beneficent their designs. 

“These three objects, it is believed, can be obtained by the 
currency measure now before the country. The bill is not 
perfect. No thinking man would expect any product of human 
thought or purpose, however clean the thought or high the 
purpose, to be born perfect. I believe it is far better than any 
measure along the same line ever put before our Congress. It 
will be pruned and, I hope, strengthened, and when it has 
passed the Senate and House will come out a powerful im- 
petus, a safeguard for thrift and enterprise, an assurance to 
all legitimate business. 

“Tt is reported that the provisions of the new currency bill 
which have elicited criticism in certain quarters are those which 
provide governmental control of the reserve banks, and the 
Government's issuance of the new currency, and there are some 
who have been so rash as to predict that serious consequences 
will follow the adoption of these policies. My memory takes 
me back to the year 1887, when the bill to create the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was pending in Congress. Calamity 
howlers were then much in evidence. The ‘interests,’ railroad 
and financial, especially in Wall Street, were loud in their 


‘declarations that direct misfortunes must follow such super- 


vision and control, or, as they chose to express it, ‘inter- 
ference’ from the Government with the people’s enterprises 
and investments; and panics and depressions were freely pre- 
dicted. For your amusement, and as a matter of historic in- 
terest, I submit to you contemporaneous comments on the inter- 
state-commerce bill, some of which have curious resemblance to 
present criticism of the currency bill and serve to remind us 
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that fear of innoyation, hate of the new, and resistance to all 
reforms meaning change of habits, are supported by venerable 
precedents, younger, as they are older, than the Bourbons. 
Hear these extracts from newspapers and speeches of 1887, ex- 
pressing widely disseminated, in some instances honestly held, 
sentiments. 

“Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, in 1887, dis- 
cussing the then pending interstate-commerce bill, said: 

“ What I find fault with is that in order to cure evils which are ap- 
parent to the farmers of Illinois or Michigan you propose to demoralize 
the whole commerce of the country; you propose to establish an arbi- 
trary, unjust, unreasonable, impracticable rule, which, while it will do 
what you suy, will do much more. 

“The Concresstonat Recorp quotes Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut, as follows: 

“It seemed to me, with my knowledge of the history of the manage- 
ment of railroads, and with my knowledge of legislation upon this sub- 
ject. that the result would be an immediate rate war by all the railroads 
of the United States. 

“Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, in expressing his disap- 
proval, said: 

“Here is a proposition which, in my judgment, would be destructive 
to great business interests in the 5 bog gabe to the export busi- 
ness of the principal city of the State which I represent. 

“And Senator Leland Stanford, of California, is quoted as 
follows: 

“If this bill shall become a law its consequences will be most disas- 
trous, in my judgment, to the varied business interests of the country. 

“Congressman Hanback, of Kansas, was equally pronounced 
zu his opposition. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp quotes him as 
saying: 

"My. 5 


udgment ê * leads me to believe that the legislation 
proposed by the bill in 


nestion will be fatal to the best interests of 
my State, as well as to the whole country. * * + 

“I think it is safe to say 2 p that these t lines of in- 
dustry, the 8 of capital and the employer of labor, ht not to 
be interfered with, as they will be by the provision of this bi 

“The opinion entertained by the Republican leader at that 
time, Congressman Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, is summed up 
in the following words: 

“It will unsettle rates, di ize the industries of the country, 
and thus force a reconstruction of systems of production. In the mean- 
time labor will suffer, the farmers’ products will lack a remunerative 
market, and regener ER Pr discourage industry. It is a da us 
stride toward a centralization of power in the hands of the few the 
hindrance, vexation, and permanent injury of the many. 

“The New York Tribune, in an editorial on January 31, 1887, 
in expressing its disapproval of the measure, says: 


“This bill is intended to help western farmers especially. The Trib- 
une believes that it will do them more harm than not because 
many of its aims are not meritorious, not because it lacks excellent 
features, but because it contains provisions which will increase the 
cost of transportation for producers and consumers alike, will bu 
transporting companies under mountains of litigation, interfere wi 
the building of new roads where they are needed, and in the end do 
much to bring inte disrepute and odium restrictive measures undertaken 
with sincere purpose for the public good. 

“And in its editorial of March 24, i887, the New York Sun 
has this to say: 

“Of all haphazard legislation that Washington has ever known this 
paternal governmental interstate- commerce act now appears to us 
as perme the most thoughtless and mischievous that has ever been 2 
forth. If the combined legislative force of the Nation had done a th z 
as remote from reason and common sense as would be the 0 
an ape upon the Supreme Bench, and if upon its consequences, which 
are supreme, the greatest interests of the country must hang in doubt, 
peril, and confusion, what would we expect as its first results? 

“ Despite these direful predictions, as one intimately acquainted 
with the railroad as well as the banking interests of the coun- 
try for 20 years past, I frankly say to you here that it is my 
judgment and my conviction that if the ‘ wide-open’ policies 
under which our railroads were being operated before the in- 
nuguration of the Interstate Commerce Commission had not 
beon curbed, systematized, and regulated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which was first appointed in 1887 by Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland. that license and their unbridled opera- 
tions and reckless selfishness would have led the country to 
panic and the roads to ruin. It is also clear to me that subse- 
quent laws, enlarging the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, have been of great value to the railroads them- 
selves, as well as to the public. Some of us can remember the 
wolfish and wrecking wars the railroads waged against each 
other, the strong destroying and devouring the weak, hidden 
financial powers seizing the corpses and fragments, honest in- 
vestors ruined, and the public suffering. We can remember, too, 
how the pools, which were concealed menaces to legitimate 
business, stifled competition and made investment without 
‘ground-floor’ information a doubtful guess. 

“I firmly believe that the supervision which the new cur- 
rency plan bestows upon and secures to the General Government 
will prove not only of supreme value to the people as a whole, 
but will be of inestimable value to the shareholders and owners 


of our banking institutions, both far and near, insuring the sta- 
bility and safety of their investments and preventing the ex- 
ploiting of the resources of banks for the benefit of unscrupulous 
men, whether they be within or without the banks. I believe, 
too, that the public will come to approve the currency system 
that will be adopted as heartily and universally as it does the 
interstate-commerce laws. 

“ There is no accepted principle of social or political economy 
which views with disfavor the issuance of currency by a 
government rather than by the banks, but if in time past, 
under peculiar conditions in smaller countries, there have been 
instances where currency issued by a bank may have met trade 
conditions better than government money, such exceptional 
cases can not be successfully imitated here. 

“Under the wise guidance and direction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, our railroad mileage has grown from 
133,606 miles in 1886 to 250,000 miles in 1913. The gross earn- 
ings per mile of the roads has increased from $6,570 in 1886 to 
$11,534 for 1912, and net earnings per mile increased from $2,376 
in 1886 to $3,538 in 1912. The total gross earnings increased 
from $829,000,000 in 1886 to more than $3,036,000,000 in 1912, 
while net earnings over operating expenses have increased from 
$300,000,000 in 1886 to $943,000,000 in 1912, and for the first 
nine months of this fiscal year gross earnings show a further 
increase over last year of $200,000,000 and net earnings an in- 
crease of about $80,000,000. 

“These figures are not suggestive of strangulation or ruin, 
and we may surely expect that our banks will grow and pros- 
per more than eyer with the nonpartisan governmental super- 
vision or direction now proposed. Under the supervision of 
men of the same high and unimpeachable character as those 
who compose the Supreme Court or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it is my belief that our banks will advance more 
safely and more solidly than ever before. A successful and con- 
scientious banker, controlling millions of deposits, said to me 
the other day that he would welcome the establishment of 
Government control and Government currency, and that if 
there was not relief from the present antiquated conditions 
he intended to retire from the banking business altogether and 
look for some other occupation. 

“Some have tried to make it appear that the administration 
is hostile to the great railroad interests, and that as Pharaoh 
required the chosen race to make bricks without straw, so 
our Government is now requiring the roads to find money to 
pay high costs of labor and materials without increasing the 
rates they collect from freight and passengers. This adminis- 
tration is the friend of all honestly operated business enter- 
prises, large or small, public or private. It is a maxim of the 
law that he who asks equity must do equity, and that a 
plaintiff must come into a court of equity with clean hands. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission can not be charged 
with a disregard for the safety and prosperity of the roads if 
it should suggest, before putting into effect a 5 or 10 per cent 
advance in rates, that the roads themselves purge and reform, 
on the one hand, those departments of their service concerned 
with the purchase of materials and supplies, including rolling 
stock, having freshly in mind the miserable example of a lead- 
ing western line, which was defrauded of an amount estimated 
at $5,000,000 in a short space of time by its own employees and 
ex-employees, under the very eyes of an honest president and an 
intelligent board of directors. Next it is also fair to suggest 
to the roads to look into and apply reforms where needed at 
the financial end of their business and to consider the overhead 
charges, sometimes imposed by directors for their own purposes, 
without consultation with shareholders or consideration of com- 
mercial results. 

“Gentlemen, we have come to a time of doing business on 
business principles, of consideration of public and general rights, 
and we may as well face it and adapt ourselves to it. The day 
of the soft snap and the easy thing is going, if it has not gone. 
People of all kinds and grades must earn what they get by 
giving service and for value received—railroads, banks, and all. 

“Tt is almost 50 years to the day, and within a few miles 
of this place, when men went by, described in the strong words 


of the poet: 
“ Pickett's Virginians passing through: 

Supple as steel and strong as leather, 
Dusty of hat and rusty of shoe, 

Enured to — — and war and weather; 
Peerless and fearless, an army's flower. 
‘one oo S world ar never, 

g ligh summer hour 
Sterner — the world saw never, 


“The history of our nation is strewn thickly with heroic inci- 
dents on land and at sea. Our men and boys, battling with 
each other on the issue of principles, have confronted each 
other with the plying of rifle butts, the thrust of bayonets, and 
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at the muzzles of cannon. Our women, generation after genera- 
tion, have endured willingly deadly pain and gone to the gates 
of death to give sons and daughters to the Republic. Having 
these splendid stories before us, surely it behooves us, with our 
special responsibilities, to be true to our obligations to ald 
loyally and patriotically in the work of keeping our standards 
high, our finance clean, our business methods honest, to make 
sure that we shall not permit internal decay and corruption to 
sap away the life of our Republic or to cause a Government of 
the people and by the people to perish.” 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, ETC, 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman if he is going to extend his remarks on the 
subject of our amendment? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; on the subject of a recent editorial in 
the Washington Times, concerning the report of the United 
States Steel Corporation and other industrial matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE, 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record on the subject of 
social insurance. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
nnunimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of social insurance. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the task of 
preventing social waste is preeminently the task of America 
to-day. No other problem approaches it in magnitude, for its 
varying aspects make up the phases of the social question, which 
contains in itself much of menace and much of peril. 

The business and industrial interests of this country have 
realized the importance of the problem of waste of material, 
und in recent years the desire to prevent this waste has been 
the greatest aim of these interests. Establishments and cor- 
porations have experimented long and at great expense, with 
the result that they are to-day making millions of dollars from 
the vast stores of materials which formerly went to waste and 
were counted of no yalue. 

The steel industry is utilizing its disfiguring mountains of 
ore dust by pressing it into briquets to be used again. It is 
utilizing the slag from its furnaces in the manufacture of 
cement in immense quantities. It is using in a dozen ways the 
blast-furnace gas, which was formerly a complete loss, but which 
now not only drives giant engines, but is used in making paving 
materials, aniline dyes, and many other valuable products. 

The lumber industry has solved the problem of the waste of 
sawdust, and the great heaps which were formerly a source of 
danger are now of value in the production of wood alcohol and 
a number of other commodities. 

The packing industries are making a hundred valuable prod- 
ucts from by-products, and cattle to-day become everything from 
beefsteak to buttons, and pork is used in a hundred ways, from 
sausage to the painter’s brush. 

Waste paper is used for the manufacture of more paper; waste 
iron becomes the highest form of steel; waste rubber is valu- 
able for other products; and even garbage from the streets of 
cities become fertilizer and fuel. 

In fact, the utilization of waste products has become the most 
interesting and most profitable study on the part of the manu- 
facturer and chemist and inventor of to-day. Fortunes have 
been made and are being made from waste. Once we threw 
away everything but the main preduct, but to-day we use the 
waste and transform it into countless articles of comfort and 
luxury. Seldom is an industry started but its by-product is 
disposed of at a profit. The waste of one industry is the raw 
material of another, and we have learned that there is no 
material thing without economic value. 

But American business and industry, while solving the prob- 
lem of waste in materials, have forgotten the far greater prob- 
lem of the waste of life. I do not mean to say that all business 
men and all leaders of industry have overlooked this vital ques- 
tion; but, taken in the whole, the dollar-and-cent issue back 
of the conservation of materials has blinded business and indus- 
try to everything save the fact that human life is cheap and that 
the place left vacant by accident or death or disease is quickly 
filled from the ranks of those who clamor for it. 


Now, I want to lay down the proposition that viewed from 
a purely financial standpoint alone, the economic loss caused by 
sickness, invalidity, industrial accidents, and unemployment form 
the greatest drain to-day on the Nation’s resources, and that it 
is a matter of dollars and cents for every American citizen that 
this waste be prevented. I will prove that the Nation is the 
loser of a stupendous fortune every year through this waste, 
caused by misfortunes which may come to every worker, but 
which many escape. They are risks not ordinarily considered, 
and against which no provision is made, and for that reason 
become matters of collective action. 

First of all, we must admit that the Nation has really never 
recognized this waste, for only partial and haphazard reports 
are available in the effort to learn just how many persons are 
sick in this land and how many workers suffer through acci- 
dent and unemployment. 

But even these partial reports of governmental departments 
bear out the statements I have made as to the magnitude of 
this waste, and their inaccuracy err on the side of minimizing 
rather than exaggerating its extent. 

ACCIDENTS. 


As regards industrial accidents, the 1908 mortality statistics 
of the United States Census Bureau, covering but one-half of 
the population of the country, reports that 19,970 persons lost 
their lives in mine and mill and factory in the year reported. 
It is a most conservative estimate to say that 20,000 industrial 
wage earners lose their lives every year while in the discharge 
of their daily duties. 

As to the nonfatal accidents, great variations appear in the 
estimates of investigators, based on partial reports. Frederick 
L. Hoffman, reporting for a great insurance company, states 
that there were more than 2,000,000 nonfatal industrial acci- 
dents in 1908. Prof. R. P. Falker, in an address before the 
National Civic Association, declared that the number for that 
year would not exceed 500,000. Taking his estimate, which is 
admittedly the lowest possible, the fact remains that the in- 
dustrial establishments as at present conducted send a worker 
every minute to the surgeon or the undertaker. 

That means a tremendous loss in dollars and cents, for 
these maimed and killed workers are persons reared to the point 
of productive efficiency by the expenditure of millions of dollars 
on the part of society. 

It has been estimated that in Pennsylvania it costs the State 
$1,000 for every native-born child reared to the age of 21. It 
has also been estimated that the economic value of an able- 
bodied worker in the prime of life is in excess of $10,000. 
Through industrial accidents the loss is either complete, as in 
the case of death, or, instead of being of assistance to society 
and adding to the production of the Nation, these injured ones 
become a dead weight, to be carried as a burden by society 
at large. 

George E. McNeill, of the International Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of America, has estimated that the loss to the State of 
Massachusetts by fire is one-half the total loss of earnings by 
accidents in all gainful occupations. If that basis be taken 
for the Nation at large, and it is a crying condemnation that 
it is the only basis upon which we can figure, the annual loss 
of earnings to the workers of this Nation through accidents is 
$350,000,000 each year. And that takes no account of the ex- 
pense of medical attendance and funeral expenses. 

SICKNESS AND INVALIDITY. 


As regards sickness and invalidity, we face the deplorable 
situation that in order to estimate their extent we must have 
recourse to figures and tables compiled by other nations. 

English reports show that for every death there are two years 
of continual illness. The mortality statistics of the United 
States in 1908 state that 1,500,000 deaths occurred in the year 
reported, which would indicate that 3,000,000 persons were con- 
tinuously ill that year. That means an verage loss of 13 days 
a year for every man, woman, and child in the United States. 

Two-fifths of the number sick, or 1,200,000, are from the 
ages of 20 to G5, or the productive period of life. If we figure 
the United States census aversge yearly income of wage earn- 
ers—$435—the loss in earnings lone is $500,000,000. 

The United States Bureau of I. bor reports that the average 
family spends $27 a year for me licine, which adds another total 
of $500,000,000 to the sick bill c* the Nation, and this does not 
include the cost of medical attendance nor funeral expenses. In 
other words, sickness and invalidity among wage earners costs 
the Nation, through loss of earnings and medicine alone, a total 
of a billion dollars every year. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In considering unemployment, the most bitter and unjust mis- 

fortune that can come to the wage earner, we find again that the 
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Government has made no systematie and thorough effort to 
secure accurate and comprehensive figures. 

But even the partial reports furnished us are astounding reve- 
lations of the social waste involved in unemployment: The 
census reports for 1900 show that 6,468,064 persons, or about 
1-out of every 5 wage earners, was idle for a period of from 1 to 
12 months during the year reported. These figures are more 
than borne out by the reports of the United States Bureau of 
Labor, which made a special investigation in certain sections of 
the country. 

The Bulletin on Unemployment, issued by the bureau October 
15, 1912, throws an interesting side light on the assertion which 
is often made that all desiring work in this country can secure 
it, and that those who are idle are idle from choice. The 
bulletin says: 

Brief consideration of unemployment is sufficient to establish as 
fallacious the frequent assertion that a i who desire work in the United 
States can obtain it. Even if at the best seasons of the best years, 
industrially, all who wanted work were employed, some would be out 
of work the next month. Those who became unemployed would of 
course be the less efficient, but if all were equally capable some w 
lose their jobs simply because industry could not use them. 

Taking the census reports and figuring on the basis of $435, 
the average annual income of the wage earners, we find that the 
loss in earnings alone, due to unemployment, amounts to the 
stupendous total of $847,600,000. This is obtained by taking the 
average number idle for the average period for which they are 
unemployed. 

Thus taking the most conservative possible figures the total 
waste every year in this Nation from industrial accidents, sick- 
nessand invalidity,and unemployment amounts to $2,197,600,000. 

Surely that forms the preeminent protlem of waste from the 
dollar and cent standpoint that America is facing to-day. Be- 
side it the saving of materials which were formerly waste 
products dwindles into insignificance. Even the question of 
preventing the waste of natural resources, great as that ques- 
tion is, can not be compared with the importance of preventing 
the waste of health and life and limb. 

The packing industry has inaugurated many devices for util- 
izing by-products, but the total value of all products of the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry in 1909 was $1,370,- 
568.000, only a little over half the waste through sickness, acci- 
dents, and unemployment. 

The lumber industry has sought out ways to prevent the 
waste of sawdust and other by-products, but the entire product 
of the lumber and timber interests of this Nation in 1909 was 
$1,156,129,000, or a billion dollars less than the waste of human- 
ity through these misfortunes. - 

The steel industry has spent millions to devise ways for 
utilizing its ore dust and slag, but the entire product of the iron 
and steel industry in 1909 was $985,723,000, less than half the 
amount represented in the waste of humanity values through 
sickness, accidents, and unemployment. 

The paper industry is using waste material after expensive 
study and testing, but the entire value of the product of the 
paper and wood pulp industry in 1909 was only $267,567.000, or 
but one-ninth of the money wasted through these misfortunes. 

That waste is more than the value of all the live stock on 
all the farms east of the Mississippi River; it is more than the 
value of all the manufaetured products of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; it is far more than our entire foreign trade, imports 
and exports; it is a less of $60 annually for every man, woman, 
and child engaged in gainful occupations, or $25 annually for 
every man, woman, and child in the United States. 


WHO PAYS THIS WASTE? 


That the waste is going on can not be denied; but the ques- 
tion arises, Who pays it? It is a sad commentary on our ideas 
of social and industrial justice that we are obliged to say that 
this social waste, these misfortunes met with in the service of 
foclety, fall with all their crushing power upon the shoulders 
of the wage earners themselves. 

No fair-minded observer of actual conditions will say that 
the toilers of this Nation should be forced to bear the burden 
of this waste unaided and alone. It might be argued that they 
should if, in our industrial system, we weighed the waste as 
well as the productive portions of life. If the loss from sick- 
ness, accident, and unemployment during the 50 years of the 
assumed productive life were considered in the wages paid, it 
would admittedly be the duty of every worker to pay the cost 
of his own misfortunes. 

But the fact is, and it is well known to all, that contracts for 
employment cover no such elements. Sickness, accidents, old 
age, and unemployment are ignored entirely, and the income, 
which should be based on the entire period of life, is based 
only upon that period when the worker is able-bodied, strong, 
and efficient. . 


No such specious arguments as the virtue of “free play of 
supply and demand” will avail to-day. There is no free play 
of supply and demand under industrial conditions of the pres- 
ent. There is always an oversupply of labor, with countless 
recruits to the very lowest classes of labor, added each year 
through just these misfortunes we are considering. 

There can be no equality between a single workman bringing 
his labor to the giant corporation and endeavoring to market 
his commodity. He is a suppliant and he is obliged to take 
what is offered or go without employment. 

No; it is assuredly not justice to demand that the workers 
should bear the entire weight of this burden. 

SHOULD INDUSTRY PAY von IT? 


The business and industrial interests of this Nation vol- 
untarily pay the expenses of costly and toilsome experiments 
to utilize materials which were formerly only waste products, 
but the business and industrial interests will not voluntarily 
assume the payment of the waste in humanity values. That 
statement is beyond question. 

And business and industry can not be justly required to 
bear all the burden caused by sickness, accident, and unem- 
ployment any more than the wage earners can be justly re- 
quired to bear all of this waste. Some part of it does belong 
to business and industry, however. For instance, each in- 
dustry should be responsible for the payment of fair compen- 
sation for accidents and oeeupational diseases, the direct re- 
sult of industrial operations. But the question of ordinary 
illness, unemployment, and old age are each different, for they 
concern directly every citizen and they are questions distinctly 
social. 

‘o man can be sick to himself alone, especially in a crowded 
factory or tenement. No man can suffer from enforced idleness 
and suffer alone. The bitterness and desperation which comes 
from the inability to earn his bread in the sweat of his brow, 
although he pleads for the opportunity, do not concern the toiler 
alone. The potentialities of such a condition concern every 
member of society. It is a question which vitally concerns the 
common welfare of the Nation. 

GOVERNMENT MUST DEFINE JUSTICE. 

The duty of defining the responsibility in each of these 
sources of waste must rest with government. Voluntary action 
has not and can not meet the problems and deal with them. 
Social and industrial justice will never come voluntarily from 
great corporations. None of the great combinations of capital, 
engaged in vast industrial enterprises, will uphold justice when 
it lessens the golden stream into the strong box. Of the few 
and halting steps made by certain corporations, and which are 
pointed out by the forces of reaction as seven-league strides, 
not one but has been a frankly avowed attempt to increase earn- 
ings and dividends. 

It requires a power greater than business and industry, a 
power that represents the interests of all classes, to define 
justice and te maintain it, and that power in this Nation can 
be nothing save the power of the people's Government. 

The collective will of the people, expressed through their Gov- 
ernment, can alone deal with this colossal problem of waste 
and devise measures for its prevention as far as possible and 
the distribution of the burdens of any part that is inevitable. 

THE SOCIAL UNREST. 

I have dealt with these questions from a financial standpoint 
exclusively to show that on business grounds the Nation should 
cope at once with this wanton waste of resources. But to my 
mind that is not the most important phase of the question, for 
the cost in money alone is not to be compared with the cost in 
other ways of the social and industrial injustice represented 
in the figures I have given. And securing social and industrial 
justice in this Nation will of itself solve the problem of the 
financial waste of humanity values. 

From this standpoint the question presents a menacing front, 
and one which demands immediate and effective treatment. 
With 10,000,000 Americans in poverty, and with 72 per cent 
of pauperism caused by these misfortunes and risks I have men- 
tioned, this problem is interwoven with the entire social ques- 
tion, and it becomes the supreme task of America to deal with 
it wisely but promptly. 

That task can not be ignored in safety nor brushed aside with 
lofty indifference or cool disdain. That policy, pursued by blind 
reactionaries in the past, has but dammed up the floods of dis- 
content, hatred, and prejudice, creating new and greater perils 
for a later day. 

Fanned by such tactics, there is to-day a smouldering flame of 
discontent throughout the Nation, especially in the great in- 
dustrial districts. That flame can not be put out with the puffs 
of sneers or the sprinkling of indifference. The weak pleas of 
the self-satisfied to let well enough alone, the worship of vested 
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rights are but as cobwebs before a storm of revolutionary 
ideas never dreamed of before in this Nation, but which are 
to-day filling men’s hearts with the bitterness of despair and 
leading them on in reckless desperation to unseen destinations. 

This social unrest burns and crackles in the streets and alleys 
where hunger holds sway. It embitters and enrages those who 
are stretched on beds of pain and suffering and who see de- 
pendent ones suffer with them. The shouts of revolt and in- 
surrection go up from the great army of the unemployed who 
have sought for work and could not find it. It grows greater 
at the sight of old and worn-out workers who after long and 
faithful service have nothing left but the degrading shelter of 
the poorhouse. 

IS DUE TO INJUSTICE. 

To my mind the social unrest, which has become a threaten- 
ing feature in our national life, is due almost entirely to social 
and industrial injustice. It does not find its inspiration to 
any great degree in the unreasoning attitude of the shiftless 
and those wno are idle from choice, nor from the malice and 
wantonness of the criminal and the anarchist. It is instead due 
to the sight of flagrant injustice in the eyes of the people, 
the pressure of unjust conditions upon millions of citizens in a 
land conceived in liberty and dedicated to equality. 

Industrial and social injustice is sowing the seeds of sus- 
picion and wrath and hatred with lavish hand. Unless checked 
the harvest will certainly be in kind, a harvest of anarchy and 
social and political disintegration. 

Surely no more important duty rests upon the American Con- 
gress than that of seeking to learn the facts of the situation and 
to meet the conditions with promptness and firmness; for rest 
assured that the question is not how long these brutal condi- 
tions will continue, but rather what will succeed them. Whether 
the change will be orderly and constructive or chaotic and de- 
structive rests in large measure with the lawmaking body com- 
missioned to act for the people. = 

The first task is to learn the full extent of the problem, and 
it is high time that the National Government recognized the 
need of exact knowledge in a situation of such vital importance 
to the common welfare. We must go honestly to the root of 
the matter and no longer attempt to sugarcoat the truth and 
cloak the facts in a lying livery of misrepresentation. . 

LET IN THE LIGHT. 

We need to learn whether it is true that the workers who 
give the Nation its riches and make it great and strong are them- 
selves left without the means of existence in times of misfor- 
tune, such as accident, sickness, and unemployment. That is 
the very heart of the problem and an honest study of its phases, 
in the light of full knowledge, will put us on the road to the 
solution. For when we find that such is the condition, and none 
can doubt but that that will be the finding after honest inquiry, 
the task of insuring workers against such calamitous waste will 
be a duty admitted by all. 

With collective action dealing with these diseases of the social 
body will come measures along the line of their prevention. If 
the burden of waste falls upon all alike, the importance of pre- 
venting waste will be immediately perceived by all. If pre- 
ventable sickness, accidents, and inexcusable unemployment lay 
their toll of cost upon all, it will at once become the common 
task to put an end to such a drain upon the wealth and pros- 
perity and productiveness of the Nation. Such action antici- 
pates no pauperizing of workers or payment of any demands 
rightfully charged against the individual. The expenses in- 
cluded in the cost of living must be met by the individual, but 
the contingencies to which all are liable but which many escape, 
the misfortunes which are not foreseen and for which no provi- 
sion is made, these should be met by governmental action, pre- 
scribing the method in each case most consistent with right and 
justice. 

If such a plan be opposed because it is new, I answer that the 
conditions are new and teach new duties. The blood-rusted 
keys of the past will not open the door of the present. Condi- 
tions have vastly changed since Thomas Jefferson could say 
that he never saw a native American begging in the streets, or 
Charles Dickens exclaimed A beggar in Boston would be like a 
flaming sword.” 

The rapid evolution of civilization has caused some forces 
that served their time well, under other conditions, to lose their 
virtue in the present. They must be put aside or changed to 
meet the conditions of to-day. The problem of social and indus- 
trial justice demands a solution and it must be given here. No 
new land beckons the descendants of the founders of this 
Nation to come to other lands and work out old problems under 
new conditions. There is no farther west, and here in this 
Nation of ours, for the first time in all history, men are com- 
pelled to settle their problems with finality, face to face. 
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NO CAUSE FOR PESSIMISM. 


The social unrest of to-day and the fact that the problem must 
be solved here give no ground for pessimism. It is rather a 
hopeful omen, for it proves that Americans have not degen- 
erated from the days of independence and protest against in- 
justice. Their discontent to-day bas in it something of the 
divine, for it is the urge eternal in human hearts, driving men 
and women along paths that lead upward and ever onward. 

Those who are voicing their protests against injustice are to- 
day the true successors of the Americans of seventy-six and the 
sixties. They recognize that charity, philanthropy, and gen- 
erosity are worthy qualities, but they know that they are not 
substitutes for justice. They have around them schools and 
libraries and museums that make their appeals to the mind 
and direct the thought along the lines nearest and closest, the 
struggle for a livelihood. They are glad that even though the 
workingman to-day should be better fed, better clothed, and 
better housed than ever before, he is still more greatly changed 
in himself, and the bare necessities of life, which might once 
content him, are to-day only a part of the demands he makes 
of a twentieth century civilization. 

That is the explanation of the nation-wide movement which is 
sweeping this Nation in its demand for social and industrial 
justice. The people have come to see clearly that the willful 
waste of any kind of resources is criminal, but that the greatest 
crime is the waste of human health and life and limb. As life 
is more than meat and the body than raiment, so the saving 
of humanity values is greater and more important than prevent- 
ing the waste of property and possessions, especially when the 
waste of life is also the greatest waste of money in the Nation. 


THE PEOPLE’S DEMAND, 


The American people are calling upon their representatives to 
attend to this greatest of all questions. They demand that the 
whole extent of the problem be learned through careful study 
and investigation. They know that no panacea will furnish a 
patent solution for every phase of the problems involved, but 
they do ask that an honest effort be made to better conditions 
and that their Government be used as the machinery for pro- 
moting the common welfare,.for securing as full a measure as 
possible of social and industrial justice. 

The bill which I have introduced has those ends in view. It 
provides for the creation of a commission of social insurance 
to study all the phases of this problem and report its econelu- 
sions. It means that this Government may properly inquire 
into the causes of social unrest and seek to allay it. That it 
shall learn how far industrial conditions contribute to economic 
waste and then adopt the method in each case which is soundest 
in economic principles and most consistent with justice. 

This measure would enable us to discover the good and the 
bad in our industrial and social conditions and enable us to up- 
hold the one while we assail the other. It would consider the 
faults and wrongs as well as the things to be commended. It 
would mean the securing of the actual facts, to be followed by 
prompt and efficient action based on those facts. It would en- 
able us to know the truth, in the belief that only the truth will 
ever make us free. 

VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, in that two minutes I desire to 
have read an editorial from the Sacramento Bee of July 26, in 
relation to a statement made by Secretary Daniels while in 
California, as to woman suffrage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to have the editorial 
read as a part of his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DANTELS SAYS WOMAN SUFFRAGE WILL SURELY COME. 


San Francisco, July 26. 


Seeretary Daniels, of the Navy Department, told the women of the 
San Francisco Civic League last night that whatever the opinion of 
individuals about the wisdom of woman suffrage “ We may as well get 
ready for the inevitable, for women are going to vote.” 

nly last month,” he continued, “ Illinois gave them the ballot for 
all except constitutional offices, and the present generation will witness 
complete woman suffrage in every State in the American Union. And 
when it comes the Constitution will not be broken and the home will 
not be dethroned. 

“Yor 6,000 years infants have been permitted to die by impure milk, 
impure food, disgraceful . conditions, unhealth 1 
death-hole tenements, and typhoid and other preventable germs. e 
have spent millions to prot infant industrics until they ve grown 
into giants and we continue to feed them. We have spent only a 
pittance to protect the infants.” 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 2711. An act to provide for the acquiring of station grounds 
by the Great Northern Railway Co. in the Colville Indian Res- 
eryation, in the State of Washington. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the foilowing title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2711. An act to provide for the acquiring of station grounds 
by the Great Northern Railway Co. in the Colville Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of Washington; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. ADAMSON, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence for 10 days on account of yery important business, 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Rrconůb a few paragraphs from the Scriptures comment- 
ing on the Monroe doctrine. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent to print in the Recoxp a part of the Bible. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENT. We can well consult some ancient guideposts as 
to the path of wisdom in our present uncertainties. In the 
Book of Proverbs are found the following: $ 


My son, if thou hast become surety for thy neighbor, if thou hast 
9 thy hand for a stranger, thou art snared with the words of 
mouth. 
Tre that passeth by and vexes himself with strife that belongeth 
not to him is like one that taketh a dog by the ears. 
Ile that is surety for a stranger sh smart for it. 


DIGGS-CAMINETTI CASE. 


Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend some remarks in the Recorp in reference to House 
resolution 182, now before the Committee on Rules, relative 
to the Diggs-Caminetti case. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent to extend remarks in the Recorp on resolution 
182. the Kahn resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, does the gentleman state that the resolution is 
now before the Committee on Rules? 

Mr, HINEBAUGH. It is before the Committee on Rules. 
It was first referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, but 
that committee was discharged and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
an agreement here in regard to debate on the Diggs-Caminetti 
case, and I think that everything that is said about the case 
ought to be said on the floor of the House. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Tennessee will yield, I 
want to say that every gentleman who spoke on that side on 
Tuesday asked and obtained leave to extend remarks in the 
Recoxp, and some of the gentleman have inserted remarks in 
the Recorp that were not uttered on the floor and to which no 
exception is taken. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
got permission to extend remarks, 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I do not think the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee would object if he knew the nature of the remarks. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If it is on our side it is all right. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I hope it is not on either side. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will withdraw objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. . 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of House 
resolution 182, relative to the Diggs-Caminetti ‘“ white-slave” 
case. The resolution is as follows: 

House resolution 182. 


Whereas the United States district 3 John L. MeNab, of San 
Francisco, Cal., has tendered his resignation to the President of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the said John L. McNab in tendering his resignation to the 
President used the followi lan : “In bitter bumiliation of 
spirit I am compelled to acknowledge what I have heretofore in- 
dignantly refused to believe, namely, that the Department of Justice 


I think everyone who spoke 
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is yielding to influences which will cripple and destroy the usefulness 


of this office: and 
Whereas Mr. McNab in his resignation char, that his hands are tied 


by the Attorney General of the United States in the prosecution of 
any I. Diggs, former State architect, and Drew Caminetti, son of 

Mr. A. Caminetti, Commissioner Generel of Immigration. both of 
whom are under indictment for the violation of the Mann White- 
Slave Act; and 

Whereas said Diggs and Caminctti are charged in said indictment with 
the ruination of two high-school girls of Sacramento, Cal.; and 

Whereas it is charged by said United States District Attorney McNab 
“that in these cases two girls were taken from cultu homes. 
bullied and frightened into going into a foreign State, and were 
ruined and debauched by defendants, who abandoned their wives and 
infants to commit the crime"; and 

Whereas it is charged that certain powerful Influences are being brought 
to bear on the authorities having this matter in charge to permit 
these men to go unwhipped of justice: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be, and it is hereby, directed 
to 1 a fully and completely the facts in this case and report 
their findings to this House. 

This resolution was introduced on the 24th day of June, and 
on the same day and at about the same time House resolution 
181, relative to the same subject, was introduced by Mr. KAHN, 
of California. 

Originally both of these resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. On the 25th of June I was notified to 
appear before said committee at 11 o'clock the following day 
for the purpose of granting me an cpportunity to be heard on 
my resolution. 

At the session June 25 the Judiciary Committee was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of my resolution and it 
was referred to the Committee on Rules, where it has peace- 
fully slumbered ever since. 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose in presenting House resolution 182 
was not intended in any sense to embarrass this administration. 
Its only purpose was to call the attention of the administration 
somewhat vigorously to the evident blunder which had been 
made by the Department of Justice in this case, in order that a 
prampt correction of the error might be made, and because I 
did not want the Department of Justice, under a possible mis- 
apprehension of the facts, even to seem to lend itself to delay 
in these cases, 

As a trial judge in former years I had been amazed and 
grieved to hear the charge boldly made by apparently intelli- 
gent people that the courts were the most unjust institutions in 
the land and that the poor man had no redress where the rich 
and powerful were concerned, and so in discussing my resolu- 
tion at the time I stated in substances that— 

“One of the most frequent criticisms urged by people gen- 
erally against the courts is the delay in bringing cases to trial 
and the powerful influence of money and politics in the rendi- 
tion of justice. Frequently it is boldly asserted that men of 
wealth or political influence are beyond the reach and operation 
of criminal law. 

“We are now presented with the alarming spectacle of a 
member of the President's Cabinet requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to delay the trial of the son of still 
another high Government official, the son belug held under in- 
dictment for a most heinous offense. 

“And the reason given by the Cabinet officer in question for 
requesting the delay is that it ‘is in the interest of the public 
service.’ 

Since when has the demand of the publie service operated 
to the extent of nullifying an act of Congress? 

“And how does the public service extend to the son of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration? 

“Tn my opinion the interests of the public service, as well as 
of the Nation in its entirety, hinge on the strict enforcement of 
the Criminal Code. The law should take its course without re- 
gard to the wealth or political connections of the defendants.” 

In all of this there was no thought of embarrassing the ad- 
ministration. 

Of course every man worthy of citizenship in our Republic 
believes the law should take its course, without regard to 
the wealth or powerful political influence of any of the parties 
connected with the subject matter of the litigation. It was 
because I believe it is exceedingly important to the future wel- 
fare of my country that this belief should continue and be justi- 
fied that I wanted the Departmeut of Justice to change its policy 
of delay in these particular cases. 

The punishment of individuals when proven guilty of crime 
or the violation of law is. of course, important, but the con- 
tinued respect and support by our people for the law and 
courts is vastly more important for the future welfare of the 
Nation. 

I hope to live to see the day when no truthful man can charge 
that any action by our Department of Justice or by our courts 
is the result of political pull or any ulterior motive. If truth 
and justice are to prevail, it behooves us to guard our courts and 
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Department of Justice with “ disciplined valor and ancient re- 
nown.” And this can only be done by placing men of unim- 
peachable character and highest honor in these powerful places, 
“You do not hitch a race horse to the plow, nor should you ex- 
pect me to do the work of which every man is capable.” 

This sentiment should be, and really is, as applicable to men 
who aspire to positions on the bench and in our Department of 
Justice as in any other walk of life. 

The importance of bringing our courts and public officials 
generally to the highest standard, free from any suggestion of 
the power of the invisible government, is emphasized when men 
in public debate give 5 to such ideas as this: 


If the church means organ 8 and systematic duplicity. 
then we are opposed to it, b we make no bones about saying so. And 


if the aate means a pens brutal ponca aen whereb; pae workers 

are to be kept down the mud in order a pri few can 

om onto their backs up Into the 5 att the „ie top, i „ Sir, we 
opposed to the state, and we make no at, either. 


a if the church fellowship mete human 
whereby the commercial eutthroatisms of to-day—every man’s h 
against his brother’s throat, 8 the life out of his competitor— 


means or, 


if the state means justice systematic ; if the 
state means beauty Seated of E ugliness a ang banality 0 of our dividend- 
8 industrialiom to-day ; state means the industrial dom 

3 upon earth, then we NA — not onl as not to 
that kind of a church and that kind of a state, ask you to con- 
sider and te ister your decision—if not to-night, — fall at the ballot 
box, and for all time hereafter ; in the name of truth and 


ask you, 
righteousness aie eternal fellowship, to say that only under socialism 
can a proper kind of a church and state exist, because in the night that 


is now darkening u the world, in this gr 3 between the 
rich and the in this day of liberty’s dectine, unless we can 
socialize our day's work and socialize ovr commerce, alize the 


secular life of to-day, a free church and a worthy state will never more 
be possible. 

Because of these things there should be no party polities in 
such a resolution and no thought on the part of anybody about 
embarrassing the administration. Every Member of this House 
should consider such resolutions on the basis of the highest 
patriotism rather than from the low level of political ad- 
vantage. 

In the face of Mr. MeNab's statement that rich and powerful 
political influences were being brought to bear to have these 
men go unwhipped of justice, it at once became the duty of the 
President and the Attorney General to insist that the cases be 
pushed for trial; and to the credit of the President it may be 
said that he immediately took that position and ordered the 
cases to proceed to trial; and we now know that a trial will be 
had the first week in August. All of which is most salutary. 

The duty of the Chief Executive, however, it must be con- 
ceded, does not end here; for the reason that the Department 
of Justice is under fire and the motives of the Attorney General 
impugned, surely the President must satisfy himself that his 
Attorney General was and is above suspicion in these cases, 
unless we are to believe it possible that party fealty is so strong 
that patriotic duty must be surrendered at the door of party 
expediency. 

In these days of Mulhall confessions, which have opened at 
least one chapter of the book of the invisible government, and ata 
time when an important Cabinet official believes himself war- 
ranted in making the charge that certain New York banks have 
organized a campaign to depress the Government 2 per cent 
bends for the purpose of influencing the proposed banking and 
currency legislation, it seems to me that the time was never 
more ripe for the representatives of the people in Congress to 
cease playing the game of practical politics and devote them- 
selves to the herculean task of cleaning their own Augean 
stables. 

VOLUNTEER OFFICERS IN THE CIVIL WAR, 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Rxconb a communication from Col. L. C. 
True on the subject of the retirement of Volunteer officers in the 
Army of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rreeorp a communication 
from Col. True on the subject of the retirement of Volunteer 
officers. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The communication is as follows: 


Kansas Crry, Kanxs., July 19, 1913. 
Hon. JOSEPH TAGGART. M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: I write hurriedly to make a few suggestions as to the 
merits of the pendin, pending er st the pars of the Volunteer officers 
ot ne 122 in our Civi 


be allowed to indulge in a little irony, I would say 
the bill ot t to be entitled “An act to redeem the and prom- 
ises of the Government made to its soldiers when it their serv- 
ices and broken when they were no longer needed.” It should have a 
preamble reciting that— 
“ Whereas most of the men are dead who were in their lifetime entitled 
to the relief herein granted to the living; an 


“Whereas the few surviving are rapidly passing away, and it will not 
cost a great deal to now make good the pr — made years 
ago: Now therefore 

“Be it enacted * * 


But I wish seriously to give a few of the reaso: 
K — ee y gt reasons why the bills should 


acts of Congress in force and the proclamations of the 
President and the hg Menger of the loyal States when volunteers were 
called for were the law of the land and constituted part of the con- 
tract of enlistment. 


s” 
. 


governors, sta the same thin 
enlistment and justified the volunteers in belle 
receive as Volunteers the same benefits in 


1 6 
erwards in same year, on the 3d of A 1 
Congress passed an act for the retirement o f nesses 8 on 


who had become unable to Bertone their dution from wounds or other- 
wise, on pay proper for — but omitted to inelude such Volunteer 
officers as had beco to their duties from wounds 
or otherwise. Pay proper pa a lientenant colonel of 


is was the first aet of dis- 
after the promise was mađe, bat the Volun- 
6 men, and this bad faith did net them 
from going into prr wake whenever the 

Fourth. 2 three yı 
years before the passed—42 
and soldiers half pay Me life. 
172 expect something equiva- 
ar 


pply 2 
. 


Were the militiamen more a t the Regular Arm in 1831 
—— . veer Sher Ay ore a part at we been given San en 

n 

Sixth. During the Mexican bogs 1 the Government needed 


soldiers just as it afterwards ci 1861, and to obtain them it held 
out inducements, both to Re egulars. and Volunteers alike, by passing 


A act of May 13, 1846, pu pay proper for 

Seventh. Now, years after the beginning of our Civil War, when 
the promise to trent Volunteers the same as lars was made, noth- 
ing of the 2 done, nor have thereto 
been grunted. 8 Did any soldiers of this eoun ever render 
more 8 es ices than the veterans of 1801 to 1866? "Have the 
officers been treated as they should have been under the promise? 


ve been ted at such rate that soldiers 


than the eee half pay, and in most eases more than full pay, 
bat not so as to officers. had more ilities and in- 
curred more dangers than soldiers did and — rewarded accord- 
ingly, especially after ha solemn promise 1 yo Government, 


t officers got pay- e 
1 —— pay now would be unjust discrimination . — a tee one 
e soldiers. 
Officers did not get pay from which there could be a savings account 
words and pay 


everything they were neue to have. oun cers had to furnish 
thelr own hor: 
without 


ity. 

I think the Government ought to keep faith with the Volunteer 
officers—the few now living—by pu them on half pay, just as it 
ri pape eee soldiers and Mexiean soldiers, and I hope 
this act of simple justice will not be 
entitled to it are dead. That would be a 
by the terms of which siey aeni might have E have it 
out before its passage. cent of them are gone 
now, while 28 per cent still bel 8 that ede Sam is honest enough 
to keep his promise some time. Yes; some time (7). 


Res iy, 
I. C. Prove, 
Ex- Prirate, Company E, Thirty-cighth Illinois Fafontry 
Ez-Lieutenant Colonel, Sixty-second ois gore 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read a telegram which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman fram Alabama asks unani« 
mous consent to have a telegram read. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The telegram is as follows: 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 36, 1913. 


Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
The Western Pennsylvania Association Oppenai 
extend hearty thanks and congratulations. to 
to movement to give vote to women 
your opposition until the movement —.— 


raan 8 Suffrage 
trust you will — 
Mrs. Jamus H. RRED, Chairman, 
Mr. NEELEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimeus eonsent for 
the present consideration of the resolution I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 
Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I shalt have te object to that. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama objects. 
Mr. CLAYTON. 


it will interfere with the order of the day. 


4 


nue in 


I do not know what the resolution is, but 
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DIGGS-CAMINETTI CASE. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has 64 min- 
utes remaining for debate in the Diggs-Caminetti case, and the 
gentleman from Illinois has 9 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the aisle consume the balance of their time. 
I expect to use all the time allotted to me in one final speech. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How much time is that? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have 64 minutes and the opposition has 
9 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the two girls involved in the 
Diggs-Caminetti case are each 19 years of age, and only 
daughters of highly respectable families and connections. 
They made the acquaintance of Diggs and Caminetti because 
one of the girls, and at least one of the men, were employed 
at the statehouse in Sacramento. They went on automobile 
rides together, and on a few occasions went into an apparently 
outwardly respectable. French restaurant and drank wine, The 
men represented to the girls after a little while that the girls 
were going to be arrested. The girls were told by these men 
that warrants had been issued for their arrest. They were 
told that a newspaper was prepared to publish a sensational 
article concerning them, with their pictures, and that as a re- 
sult of their arrest and the publication of the article the girls 
would be disowned by their parents and driven on the street. 
The men offered to obtain divorces from their then wives and 
marry the girls. These two girls were urged to fly with these 
men from California to Nevada. Up to the very last the girls 
begged that they be not taken out of the State. They begged 
that they be not made to leave, and when they said a word 
in favor of their own protection they were told they would be 
arrested; that the chief of police had warrants for their arrest, 
and they would be arrested if they did not flee. At the train, 
where they met to go, the girls again refused to go, and begged 
that they be permitted to return home. They were again told 
that unless they went they would be arrested, and forever 
dishonored. 

At that time Diggs with a wife had two small children. 
At that time Caminetti with a young wife had a babe 5 
weeks old. The men said that they would obtain divorces 
from their wives and marry the girls if the girls would go 
with them to another State. They finally yielded to the threats 
and persuasions and went to Reno. 

Up to that time the Norris girl, who became the companion 
of Caminetti, had never had sexual intercourse with « man, as 
is proven by her own testimony and the condition of her night- 
gown and the sheet of the bed where they first laid. After the 
first night tae girls were told they were ruined; there was no 
longer any talk of marriage, and the men told them they pro- 
posed to take them to Salt Lake City and put ther: in a house 
of prostitution. Yet the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ds] 
refers to this as a mere fornication case. 

No meaner case has ever come within your knowledge. These 
facts are facts which were brought to the attention of the Attor- 
ney General along with many others. He says that he had 
forgotten the facts. I do not doubt his statement. On June 18 
he telegraphed the district attorney to postpone the cases, and 
said that the reason he did that was because the Secretary of 
Labor had asked him to do it as a matter affecting official busi- 
ness. But the Attorney General had sent from his hotel a 
former telegram, on May 16, to the district attorney, directing 
the district attorney to take no further steps in the case until 
he received further orders. I do not doubt that the Attorney 
General desires to prosecute cases that ought to be prosecuted. 
What we have complained of here is that political influence has 
reached the Department of Justice and influenced it. Everyone 
knows that political influence may attempt to reach, but in this 
case let the Attorney General, who says that his telegram of 
June 18 was inspired by a telephone request from the Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Wilson, tell who inspired his telegram of May 16, 
ordering that no further steps be taken in the case, and when 
he has told that and purged himself from yielding to political 
influence he will have absolved himself from criticism in the 
case. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen on the Democratic side of the aisle 
have very eloquently shed tears in their voice, if not in their 
eyes, for the elder Caminetti in his distress over the actions 
of his son. The gentleman from California [Mr. CHURCH] 
especially was very tearful. I am quite willing that you should 
shed tears for the elder Caminetti. Perhaps he needs them; 
but I shed my tears for the wife of young Caminetti, for his 
5-weeks-old babe. I shed my tears for the wife of Diggs and 
his two young children. I shed my tears for the only daughter 


of the two old people, the father and mother of the Norris girl, 
who was debauched by young Caminetti. 


I shed my tears for 


the young Warrington girl, who was debauched by Diggs. I 
shed my tears for the mother of the Norris girl, now almost 
insane as the result of these exposures. I shed my tears for 
those who have been led astray, who have been debauched 
through fear and force. I shed my tears in behalf of the inno- 
cent, while you endeayor to protect the guilty. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I suppose Inasmuch as the 
gentleman made no reservation of the balance of his time he 
does not wish to make any further remarks. 

Mr. MANN, I did not have any more time or I should have 
used it. 

Mr. CLAYTON, 
it, is exhausted. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, before beginning my remarks 
I desire to say that on yesterday I called the attention of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] to an error that I 
thought he had inadvertently made in his statement contained 
on page 3243 of the Recorp, in which he attributes to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary and to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and to the Attorney General a 
desire, and perhaps I might infer from the language, a coop- 
eration to suppress the publication of all the facts pertaining 
to the Caminetti matter, and it may also be inferred that the 
gentleman meant to say that the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary had endeavored to prevent him from delivering 
his long-pent-up remarks in regards to the Caminetti resolu- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman told me that he would make 
the proper correction in the permanent Record, and I suppose 
he will, for the gentleman well knows that if the chairman of 
this committee is believed, and if his public acts here in the 
presence of this House are to be taken as sufficient testimony, 
the chairman of the committee and the committee itself have 
persistently and insistently asked that this matter be given the 
fullest and freest publicity and the amplest opportunity for 
discussion be afforded. And, again, if the members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, and particularly the members of the sub- 
committee, composed of two reputable members of the leading 
Republican minority faction and one reputable member of the 
Progressive minority faction, together with four of the minor- 
ity members, are to be believed, they acquit, in their report made 
to this House under their solemn responsibility as Members 
of this body, the Attorney General in any effort, directly or indi- 
rectly, to withhold or suppress any facts, and they, more than 
that, told this House, in the shape of a formal report, that the 
Attorney General not only did not want anything suppressed, 
but he submitted to the committee and the House the whole file 
in this case, and rested upon the judgment of the committee 
as to how much or if all of it should be printed, expressing the 
desire on his part that everything pertaining to the case, every- 
thing that he had done or failed to do, should be laid before 
this House and the country. So the gentleman gets his facts 
wrong, and I presume he will correct his statements in the per- 
manent Recorp so that they will conform to the truth. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Crayton] yield to the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann]? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman will not take very 
much time. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not desire to take very much time, if the 
gentleman will permit me. My notes came to the House very 
late, and I did not revise them as thoroughly as I should 
have done. The gentleman states what is true. He has tried 
to have discussion—true, at the beginning, a very limited dis- 
cussion—but he has asked for a discussion of these cases, and 
I shall be glad to set the gentleman right in the permanent 
RECORD. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And twice since, according to my recollec- 
tion, I have asked for four hours’ discussion, and neither the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee nor the committee nor the 
Attorney General is in anywise responsible for the failure to 
have this discussion some days ago; and I trust, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman from Illinois will accept the statement madu 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns], in which the 
latter said that by no sort of cooperation or suggestion with or 
from the Attorney General did he interpose the objection which 
has been criticized by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 
The gentleman from Tennessee stated that what he did was 
of his own initiative, and I may say to this House it has never 
met the approval of the Attorney General. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman. yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri? 


Then the time on that side, as I understand 
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_ Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. " 

Mr. DYER. I wish to corroborate what the chairman of 
the committee has said. At no time in the Committee on the 
Judiciary has the chairman attempted in any way to withhold 
anything concerning this matter from the House. What was 
withheld was done by the unanimous wish of the members of 
the Judiciary Committee. It is not my recollection that it was 
the suggestion of the chairman of the committee that certain 
parts ef reports touching this case be withheld. It came at the 
request of some member of the committee and was concurred 
in by every member of the Judiciary Committee, Democrats, 
Republicans, and Progressive. We felt that to publish every- 
thing that was sent to us from the files of the Department of 
Justice would interfere with the prosecution of these cases and 
pessibly defeat justice, in that the defendants would become 
aware of the exact evidence against them. I think the action 
of the committee in this regard was proper and wise. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for his 
statement. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in his 
remarks a bit ago, referred to the French restaurants in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. KAHN. Sacramento. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Was it Sacramento? I assume the French 
restaurants in Sacramento are about like the French restaurants 
in San Francisco, and I have a very interesting pamphlet here 
showing what sort of disgraceful institutions those restaurants 
are, and I take it that no woman who regards her sense of 
decency and wants to hold the self-esteem of the community 
would go into one of those places either in Sacramento or San 
Francisco, as the two young women involved in this case seem 
to have done frequently. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
KAuN] is familiar with the report published in pamphlet form, 
to which I have referred, made by a commission of which our 
colleague, Mr. KENT, was a member, but I have not time to air 
that. I think that the exposure made in the city of San Fran- 
cisco is enough to arouse the virtuous people of that city to the 
highest tension of indignation. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] also says that polit- 
ical influence has been exercised upon the Department of Jus- 
tice. Mr. Speaker, I think that that is hardly a fair statement. 
What are the facts? The truth is the district attorney, Mr. 
McNab, declined to continue these cases and the Attorney Gen- 
eral approved. This first effort at the continuance of the case 
was made by State Senator Caminetti, the father of one of the 
young men under indictment. 

The Attorney General instructed Mr. McNab to proceed with 
the trial. Afterwards, upon the representation of Mr. Wilson, 
the Secretary of Labor, that he was organizing the Department 
of Labor and that Mr. Caminetti, sr., had recently been ap- 
pointed Immigration Commissioner and his department was in a 
formative state, it was suggested that he would like to have 
Mr. Caminetti present in Washington for a brief period during 
the formation of his department—a reasonable request, com- 
municated by Mr. Wilson to the Attorney General—the Attorney 
General, recognizing that the father, with the love of a father 
for a son, although it might be an erring son, would naturally 
want to be present at the trial, especially when that father him- 
self was an experienced and distinguished lawyer and one of 
the leading citizens of the State of California, to whom Mr. 
McNab himself and gentlemen on the opposite side of this 
Chamber, including the gentleman [Mr. Kaun] and several of 
his colleagues, have paid high tribute. Upon that request he, 
the Attorney General, acceded to it. As he said in his letter to 
the President, it was nothing unusual. There appeared to him 
to be a good reason, and he agreed to a brief continuance. 
He frankly stated this in substance, and he also said in effect 
that it was impossible for him to carry in his mind all the facts 
and circumstances in the multitude of cases arising in the 
different courts throughout the country. This is the truth, and 
it can not be tortnred into any sort of reflection upon an able, 
hard-working, faithful, and unterrified Attorney General. 

Now, that is the sum total of political influence, so far as 
the Department of Justice is concerned, and so far as the facts 
in this case are concerned, until when? Until the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun] sought to back up Mr. McNab in 
his sensational entrance into the political arena by furnishing 
him some political thunder at this end of the line. Was that for 
pure patriotic purposes, or was it for puny, petty, peanut poli- 
ties? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 3 

The country has answered it that it is polities. The repu- 
table newspapers of the country have said so. A few days ago 
the Washington Post, in an editorial which I shall put into the 
Recorp, said in effect that it was politics. It is politics, pure 
and simple. Has it not been demonstrated to be politics here 
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on the floor of this House? Nothing but politics of a miserable, 
and I think I violate no parliamentary language when I say 
of a contemptible, nature. 

Mr. Speaker, in the beginning our fathers were wise enough 
in constructing our Government to have three coordinate de- 
partments. In the Constitution of the United States Article I, 
section 1, provides that— 

All gs eM powers herein granted shall be vested in the Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Article I, section 2, provides— 

+ * aud (the House of Representatives) shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. 

Article I, section 3, provides 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impenchments. 

Article II, section 1, provides 

The executive power shall be vested In a President of the United 
States of America. 

Article III, section 1, provides— 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Su- 
reme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time 
time ordain and establish. 


Mr. Speaker, the wisdom of the fathers in adopting this 
scheme of goyernment is still respected by the American people. 
It was a plan that the fathers themselves, it is said, derived 
from the writings of that great Frenchman, Montesquieu. But 
wherever they got the idea, they have framed an instrument 
of organie government, they have put under that a government 
in operation, and they have carried forward for more than 125 
years the most perfect and the best scheme of popular repre- 
sentative government—the best government that has ever been 
instituted upon this earth to bless mankind by its successful 
operation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that Congress has the right to have 
resolutions of inquiry passed, and it does not follow that when 
Congress propounds an inquiry to the legislative departments it 
is necessarily interfering with the business of the executive 
department. 

But let us inquire what are the purposes of such resolutions. 
Such resolutions have for their object the ascertainment of an 
abuse, an official abuse; the ascertainment of a public necessity 
for legislation on some given subject. Such a resolution is 
proper for information to guide the legislative body in the cor- 
rect performance of its duties. Such a resolution may also 
have for its purpose an inquiry into the official conduct of an 
officer of the executive department for the purpose of seeing 
whether that officer has been guilty of an offense or of mis- 
feasance or malversation in office of such a degree as to warrant 
his impeachment. 

First, Mr. Speaker, who will say that this resolution was in- 
troduced to give us any information to guide us in our legis- 
lative action here? Is there any matter pending, is there any 
bill introduced, is there any subject matter of complaint in- 
volved in any legislative proposition whereby this resolution 
sought information to aid us in the discharge of our public 
duty? The answer is no. Then, Mr. Speaker, on the other 
hand, is it for the purpose of condemning by impeachment an 
officer of the executive department? Oh, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann], however bitter he may be in his parti- 
sanship, however misguided he may be in his sense of public 
duty as a part of the American Congress, and however unable 
he may be to rise above petty party rancor, he is still a lawyer 
and would not in his responsible place dare say that he can 
bring or has brought anything that so reflects or so tends to 
reflect upon the conduet of the Attorney General as to warrant 
summary action. So, Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that the gen- 
tleman’s sole purpose is to manufacture some political campaign 
material for his bosom friend and supporter, McNab, out in 
California. Oh, I commend the geatleman for his fidelity to his 
friends. The gentleman himself is faithful to his friends. I 
do question the propriety of the gevtleman’s resolution here 
criticizing a high public officer of this Government, and with no 
better ground than a lot of unfounded or unfair assertions and 
a sort of buncombe movement, to the delight of the miserable 
muckrakers who sometimes inflict their dirty effusions upon a 
suffering public. They do this to degrade the Government in 
the eyes of the American people. This is as bad as outright 
anarchy, for anarchy is blatant and brazen. The method of the 
muckraker is detestable cunning and insidious insinuations. 

Mr. Speaker, let us come now to this case. I shall not under- 
take to recite the harrowing details of the pathetic story of the 
woman’s side of the Caminetti-Diggs case. That has been put 
in the press. The Judiciary Committee sought to keep out of 
the public press some of the facts in that case given before the 
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grand jury; but either the gentleman from California or Mr. 
McNab, or possibly somebody else, gave the whole of those dis- 


gusting facts to the newspaper press, and they were printed 


in extenso in a recent issue of the Washington Post, not by 
direction of this House, not by direction of the Department of 
Justice, but by some one that professes love for these poor fallen 
women. Some unfriend procured the publication of the complete 
story of their shame. And whoever did it, let me say, I think 
the gentleman from Califernia will live to see the time when 


the penitential mood will come, and he will cry out upon him- f 


self and cry out upon them, “ Shame upon me and shame upon 
them for publishing those disgusting details.“ 
Now, the House is familiar with what Diggs and Caminetti 


. did. They took two women, I believe each of them 19 years old 


or more, who went with them voluntarily to Reno, Nev. But 
whether they went voluntarily or not has nothing to do with 
this case here charged against the Attorney General. What 
was done there I shall not recite; but those two young men 
were indicted for that in the State court, and the indictments 
against them are still pending in the State courts of California. 
And they were indicted also in the Federal courts. Why do we 
not hear some outcry of delay on the part of the courts of Cali- 
fornia to prosecute these men guilty of so heinous a crime? Is 
the State of California so impotent? Are her legal authorities 
go dul} to the appreciation of their duties that they let criminal 
cases in the State court lag and linger for the lack of trial? 
Yet we hear no lofty declamation from the gentleman from 
California. We do not hear him declaiming against the impo- 
tency of State courts. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will. . 

Mr. KAHN. Can the gentleman tell the House wħat the 
indictment in tħe State court was for? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am informed that there are three charges 
pending in the State court in Sacramento County since early in 
March of this year. 

Mr. KAHN. What are they? 


Mr. CLAYTON. I am unable to tell the gentleman the exact | 


nature of those charges. E 

KAHN. There is a charge of desertion of a minor child. 
That is the only offense that was committed in California; and 
I understand that those cases are to be pressed for trial as soon 
as possible. The indictments were found very recently. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Let me complete the statement. I am in- 
formed that there were three charges pending in the State 
courts in Sacramento County early in March of this year. I am 
further informed that whereupon the State courts permitted the 
defendants to go on their own recognizances so as to allow the 
United States marshal to arrest them on a complaint filed in the 
United States district court in San Francisco. Thereafter they 
were indicted in the United States district court, as indicated in 
the record. I am also informed that nothing was done in the State 
courts after that until the request of the Attorney General to 
continue the cases until next term, when the State court brought 
in an indictment for felony on one of the charges pending 
therein and upon which the defendants have been arraigned. 

The indictment for conspiracy found in the record upon which 
the case was set for trial was the only indictment in United 
States courts upon which defendants were arraigned until 
Wednesday of this week. Last Wednesday the defendants were 
arraigned on second indictment—United States court—the con- 
tents of which are not at hand. 

Tt seems to be the main feature of the speech of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who spoke about the abandonment 
of the 5-weeks-old babe in its mother’s arms, and according 
to his own statement he shed half a bushel of tears right down 
there this morning over that proposition. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Gentlemen on that side applaud the abandon- 
ment of a 5-weeks-old baby. 

Mr. CLAYTON. They are applauding the fact that you were 
able to shed half a bushel of tears over it. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. You on that side can not shed tears over the 
abandonment of a 5-weeks-old baby. I can. 

Mr. CLAYTON. We have the very ludicrous position of the 
gentleman from Illinois, getting down before this House and 
shedding tears and kéeping on shedding tears. He could not 
make any case before this House or before the country, and, 
to use the Latin phrase, bine Ille lacrime, hence these tears,” 
of which he has shed half a bushel. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] You have got no case; therefore you cry. 

Mr. MANN. We have got a good case without erying. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have heard of lawyers trying to laugh 
cases in or out of court, and sometimes trying to cough cases 
in er out of court, and sometimes trying to cry them in or out. 
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You have got no case, and you know it. You have failed on 
your facts. Your indictment has fallen to the ground. You are 
ashamed of your miserable performance, and you come here 
now and shed repentant tears this morning. [Applause on 
the Democratie side.] j 

Mr. KAHN rose. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman from California will 
not be nervous, after all the time he took the other day. I have 
only 60 minutes, and the gentleman spoke 2 hours. 

Mr. KAHN. But I yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, I will have to do it. 


Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman does not want to yield he 
need not. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has yielded. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Alabama has not yet in- 
formed the House who called upon the Attorney General on 
the night of the 16th of May and got him to send that telegram 
stopping these cases. That is one of the things that my resolu- 
tion tried to develop. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If I were to judge some other parties in 
another case where intervention was sought to arrest the pro- 
ceedings of the Department of Justice, I might attribute undue 
interference with the administration of publie justice to the 
gentleman from California himself, for in a well-known criminal 
case out there, where two or three prostitutes in California, 
and, I believe, foreign prostitutes, were brought into this coun- 
try and were being handled by the Department of Justice, 
the gentleman from California submitted a letter, accompanied 
by a pathetic letter from a lawyer out there, in their behalf. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Oh, the gentleman’s reso- 
lution simply ealled for certain documents and papers. He 
did not in his resolution inquire as to who got the Attorney 
General or anybody else te send any telegram. You wanted 
the papers. That is all you called for, and you got them. 

Mr. KAHN. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, I will. 

Mr, KAHN. If the gentleman’s constituents appeal to him 
to present a matter to the Department of Justice, does he 
refuse? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; I do not. And I may also say that I 
have been prosecuting attorney, and when I thought it right 
and proper to continue a case I did so; and you did it, and 
every other prosecuting attorney has done so at some time; and 
that is all there is in this case. 

ae KAHN. The right of petition has not yet been obliter- 
a à 
Mr. CLAYTON. Nobody denies that. I hope the gentleman 
from California, if he has got any questions to ask, will con- 
fine himself to questions. Do not lose your interrogation point. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman made some statements when I 
was speaking, and I did not object. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want in this connection 
to commend to the gentleman from California something I will 
read from a Book that he may have heard of. I read from the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, Chapter VII. When the gen- 
tleman comes to consider the Attorney General and to criticize 
people, he may think of himself and think of what he has done. 

The Scripture says: 

2. — want fad Lae hte shall be jud d with 
what measure ye mete, it e to you Phat aaa 


In. 
3. And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye 


and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy broth- 
er's eye. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 8 

Search the Scriptures, follow the teachings of the lowly 
Nazarene, and you may yet hope to reach the dignity of a full- 
grown American statesman. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. I do not know why they applaud over there; I 
suppose it is because it is new to that side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois and all other 
gentlemen must first get leave to interrupt. 

Mr. MANN. I was making a remark to my side companion. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman was looking directly to 
the gentleman from Alabama. [Laughter.] i 

Mr. CLAYTON. Sam Jones, in a sermon a long time ago, 
said, when he was interrupted by some miserable old unwashed 
sinner: Go it, my brother, it’s only the hit dog that hollers.” 
Let the gentlemen over there holler if they want to. I will 
say to the Speaker that I will try to take care of myself the 
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best I can, but let them holler. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Now, as to this resolution. What was done with it? It was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and the Judiciary 
Committee investigated all the facts fully from start to finish. 
It went over every paper in the files of this case, and inci- 
dentally all the files in some cases that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann] had a great deal to do with and tried 
to delay or defeat justice. Now, I do not criticize him for that; 
perhaps he thought it was his duty to do it, but he should take 
the beam out of his own eye before he discovers a mote in some- 
body else's, or somebody will say, Thou hypocrite.” [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] 

Now, then, as to the Western Fuel case. The gentleman said 
something about that. As a matter of fact, in the Western 
Fuel case a nolle prosequi was refused, and severance was 
finally granted by whom? Not by the Attorney General, but 
by Assistant Attorney General Harr. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say right here, by way of digression, 
that this House in the nature of things knows it is utterly im- 
possible for the Attorney General to carry in his mind all the 
detail workings of that great department, with some nearly one 
hundred judicial districts, with that many district attorneys, 
with some ninety-odd district courts. It is impossible with this 
multitude of business for him. to keep in his mind the details 
of all the various transactions. All he can do is to exercise 
over most of those cases a sort of supervision, for the country 
knows that since the present Attorney General has been in 
office he has been compelled to give most of his attention to 
measures of the largest national importance. He has been 
compelled to consider the Pacific Railroad merger. He has 
been compelled to consider the Tobacco Trust case. These are 
but few of the cases of great magnitude to which he has had 
to devote his time and attention. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] was 
frank enough to say that the Attorney General could not have 
carried all the facts of the Diggs-Caminetti case in his mind, 
nor could he have carried all the facts of the Western Fuel 
case in his mind. But the criticism of the gentleman from Gali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun] leveled at the Attorney General on account 
of the Western Fuel case is not well taken. Mr. Harr handled 
that particular matter and made a severance, and is there any- 
thing unusual or horrible about that? I have here in my hand 
a statement given me by Mr. Harr himself, and so far as I 
know and believe, having come in contact with him for some 
years during his service in the Department of Justice, I believe 
Mr. Harr to be an able lawyer and a most estimable gentleman, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is a Republican. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] I have no criticism to make of the 
Attorney General for retaining this Republican in office, for, 
strange as it may seem, in this day of the degenerate Repub- 
lican Party, occasionally you can find an honest man still 
adhering to that old party. [Laughter on the Democratie side.] 
I hold in my band a memorandum of Assistant Attorney General 
Harr in regard to the postponement of the trial of two of the 
directors of the Western Fuel Co., and with the permission of 
the House I will insert it at this point: 

Memorandum by Assistant Attorney General Harr in regard to the 


F of the trial of two of the directors of the Western 
"ue 0. 5 


My attention was first called to this case about June 14. when the 
Attorney General asked me to consider what Mr. J. S. Pringle had to 
say with reference to the matter. Accordingly I gave Mr. Pringle a 
hearing on the subject. He was asking that the cases as to Sidney V. 
Smith and Robert Bruce, two of the directors of the company, be nolle 
prossed, on the ground that, even assuming there was evidence of fraud 
on the part of those connected with the management of the company, 
there could he no evidence whatever connecting the two directors named, 
who. he said, were innocent. He stated to me what he understood to 
be the charges against the indicted parties; but as I had not examined 
the files in the case I told him to call the next day, when I could dis- 
cuss; the matter with him more intelligently. 

Mr. Pringle came the next morning. In the meantime I had read 
earefully Mr. MeNab's report of May 20 upon the case and observed 
the department's action thereon. When Mr. Pringle arrived I told him 
that the United States attorney’s report discl that there was some 
evidence suggesting that the two directors referred to, Sidney V. Smith 
and Robert Bruce, might have had knowledge of the alleged frauds, 
and that therefore it would be impossible for me to recommend that 
the case as to them be nolled. Mr. Pringle then left, and I supposed 
that the matter was ended. I did not say anything to the Attorney 
General about the conclusion I had reached at that “time. 

A day or two later, to wit, on the morning of June 17, Mr. Pringle 
returned. He then showed me a copy of the San Francisco Bulletin of 
June 6, 1913. This, as I recall, he stated was the reason for bis com- 
ing back to see me. The paper referred to contained an article about 
the Western Fuel Co. matter. It started with a 8 from Wash- 
neton repor the effort to haye the case as to Robert Bruce and 
Sidney V. Smith nolle prossed, and 3 that such attempt had been 
unsuccessful. The article then stated that United States Attorney 
McNab had been shown the Washington dispatch and that he had re- 
fused to discuss it, saying that he had neither time nor the inclina- 
tion to try the Western el Co. case in the newspapers; that he be- 


lieved all the parties indicted to be guilty, and that be would try hard 


to convict them. Then followed a statement as to the nature of the 
case and the evidence before the grand jury, which was stated at 
length. It was evident at once to me that this statement had been 
copied from Mr. MeNab's report of May 20 to the Attorney General 
about the case, and a comparison which I made at the first opportunity 
after Mr. Pringle left showed that to be the fact. Mr. Pringle then 
proceeded to discuss the case with me in “he light of the evidence as 
stated in this newspaper article. I did not advise him that the article 
was evidently taken from the United States attorney’s report, although 
I do not doubt he assumed that it was a pretty accurate statement of 
the Government's case. He discussed the case with reference to the 
matters supposed to implicate Messrs. Bruce and Sidney V. Smith, 
upon the assumption that this was the evidence upon Which the Gov- 
ernment was relying. When he left I told him simply that I would 
discuss the matter with the Attorney General. During the day I did 
take up the case with the Attorney General. I called his attention to 
the publication of the evidence in the case in the Bulletin, manifestly 
taken from McNab’s report, and he directed me to ask Mr. McNab to 
explain. I then referred to the nature of the evidence in the Western 
Fuel Co. case, and told him that I had reached the conclusion, upon 
reflecting over the matter, that the wise course to pursue, in order to 
avoid any possible injustice against these two directors, as to whose 
guilt I felt very doubtful, was to continue the cases as to them and 
simply try the cases of the three directors who were officers of the 
company and active in its management at this time, leaving the ques- 
tion as to the 8 of the two directors named to be determined 
in the light of the developments on that trial. 

The Attorney General approved my recommendation and authorized 
me to instruct Mr. McNab accordingly. I then prepared two tele- 
grams—this being the afternoon of the 17th—one calling the attention 
of Mr. McNab to the publication in the Bulletin, manifestly taken from 
his report, and asking him to explain, and the other directing him to 
postpone the cases as to the two directors referred to. The telegram 
requesting the explanation as to the publication in the Bulletin was 
sent at once, but I held up the telegram 8 the postponement 
over night, thinking I might receive a reply to the former telegram the 
next a No telegram came from Mr. McNab on this subject on the 
18th. the evening of the 18th I bad my secretary add the words 
“wire receipt” to the telegram directing the continuance of the cases 
as to the two directors. She did this, and, thinking I intended the tele- 
gram to be sent, had it sent without saying anything further to me 
about it. The next morning—June 19—Mr. McNab's telegram, dated 
June 18, was received by me. I then asked my secretary for the tele- 
gram to him which I was holding as to the continuance of the cases 
against the two directors, but she said that she had sent it. I told 
her that was all right, as I intended to send it anyhow. 


Mr. Speaker, I think before we get through with this we will 
have the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] defending 
himself. Mark my words. It will not be a week from now 
before the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] will be 
getting up here either asking permission to explain his con- 
duct or getting into the Rrconb in some other way. I know 
prophesying is a dangerous thing, but I think he is going to 
have something to say about this matter in defense of himself, 

In his partisan rancor and zeal he overshot the mark. He 
has been mixed up, as his correspondence shows, with some of 
the lawyers of some of these people who have been guilty of 
violation of the seventh commandment. I want to commend 
to him again to read the seventh commandment and to have 
nothing to do with scarlet women. Do not even write to the 
department appealing letters or submit appealing letters in 
their behalf. Let the scarlet women go the way of the un- 
righteous, and let the penalties of the law fall upon them. Do 
not transmit a begging letter of a lawyer or indorse it, and 
thereby ask consideration of the Department of Justice in be- 
half of those women who have been condemned under our 
immigration laws. We are trying to enforce the Mann white- 
slave law. We are trying to enforce the immigration law. 
We exclude such women, and yet you wanted them admitted 
to bail, and you submitted to the Attorney General—or you 
wanted a degree of leniency shown to them to which I do not 
think they were entitled, especially from your viewpoint of the 
Caminetti case. You want to punish everybody who has any- 
thing to do with such a case, to yisit upon them not only condign 
punishment, but speedy punishment. The gentleman criticized 
the Attorney General for what he did in one case. May not the 
gentleman himself be amenable to criticism for interfering with 
the course of justice in another similar case? 

Mr. Speaker, I want to read a letter of the Congressman, 
written from his high place. The puny little lawyer out there, 
the downfallen women, were all of no avajl in their efforts, 
and they invoked the aid of a friend. They invoked the aid of 
a man high and mighty in power, close to the throne in the last 
administration, close to the fountain of justice, which, he said, 
should be pure and unpolluted. He goes to the fountain of 
justice in behalf of those miserable creatures, and he writes this 
letter:. 

House of Representatives, United States, Washington — 

He was not going to let that escape the department 

San Francisco, Cal., September 6, 1912. The honorable the Attorney 
General, Washington, D. C. My dear sir— 

Most of us say Sir,” but he said “ My dear sir.“ [Laughter.] 


4 inclose letter from Thomas A. Keogh, Esq., which is self-explan- 
ory. 

I 40 not know any of the parties referred to in Mr. Keogh's letter, 
nor do I know any of the circumstances connected with the case, but i 
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any ou may give the matter your kind attention and act in the 
e in accordance with the —.— in such cases. 
Very truly, yours, 
JULIUS KAHN. 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. Shame! 

Mr. CLAYTON. The letter is beautifully worded. Thegentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN] now may content himself. It is 
too hot now. The gentleman is generally amiable with me, 
and I hope he will be amiable to-day. So content yourself. I 
did not turn red in the face a single time when the gentleman 
was speaking. Now, he has turned red five or six times. Do 
not do it any more. I am afraid he will have apoplexy. 

Now, listen to the letter of the gentleman from California 
IMr. Kann}: 

I do not know any of the parties referred to. 

He does not know any of the parties. It is an innocent dis- 
claimer. It may be true 

Mr. KAHN. It is true. 

Mr. CLAYTON (continuing)— 


I hope you may give the mgtter your kind attention. 


Asking the kind attention of the Attorney General to the 
case. This seems to me an indorsement of the request made in 
behalf of these women who had violated the law. 

With his high official indorsement, that letter goes to the At- 
torney General, and I shall ask leave, Mr. Speaker, to print 
that in the Recorp, and also the telegram from the same gentle- 
man, dated San Francisco, October 3, 1912. It was not merely 
the submitting of the letters and letting it go at that that he 
felt his duty. Oh, no. He is not that sort of a man. He is 
tenacious when he starts out on a thing. So we find the gentle- 
man from California sent this telegram: 


(53423-235.) 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., October 3, 1912. 


UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION COMMISSIONER, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. 0.: 


Friends — Loulse Savart and Helene Morequa called to see whether 

t has taken any action on their uest to be admitted to 

pending 1 of appeal to Unit States Supreme Court 

oe order denying writ habeas corpus. ate you kindly give matter 
prompt attention and advise action by wire 


(October 4, 1912; 9.19 a. m.) 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 
Now, then, I shall ask to print that. Mr. Cable, Acting Sec- 
retary, answers: 
(Telegram.) 


Jurus KAHN. 


OCTOBER 4, 1912. 
Hon. JuLITS KAHN, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 
Question release Louise Savart and Helene Morequa on bail referred 
Attorney General, 
Baxs. S. CABLE, 


Acting — 


Now, he could not get the Department of Justice to do just 
what he wanted and goes to the Department of Immigration 
and makes them do what the Department of Justice did not 
want done. 

Let me read a memorandum from Mr. Cable, Acting Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, as follows: 


[Memorandum.] 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
October 15, nR. 
IMMIGRATION : = 
I ner carefully read Mr. Harr’s letter, and send it to you with the 
file. I do mot see how T can: very, well refuse to release on bail the 
aliens particular case, in so much as I practically promised to 
do so if it were determined ¢ that I had the right. It will Ne 3 
eie in- to Hoag Firm — — similar cases, but it need not necessaril 
t in ery Sige ‘ev ral rule; and while each case will 
rg bo decided b. Itself, T, oes — that in future we should pecbably. 
follow the es t of Justice. These three aliens 
te ta hes yl T B. & G. 


And another memorandum from the files of that department 
is as follows: 
{Copy.] ; 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


As Mr. Cable s, this department is committed to the release of 


these particular al and therefore not free to conform to the 
Department cases. 


C. E. 
Whom did they promise, let me ask, that they would turn 
down the execution of justice as the | epartment of Justice saw 
it ought to be and appeal to the Department of Labor and carry 
out the wishes of these people who had violated the law? Evi- 
dently the gentleman from California 


wishes of the of Justice in these 


himself, when he defeated 


the Department of Justice of having its way in those cases, ap- 
pealed to the Immigration Department and had his way. Now: 


LTelegram.] 
OCTOBER 15, 1912. 
tea eh SERVICE, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 


Release Mrs. Dubois, alias Lena du Puis; Louise 388 N Al ——— 
since Dirken; Helene Morequa, alias Mme Mart 
Cardonnol under ame one thousand each, ranen uperena * — 
cision, by direction Acting Secretary. Letter follows. SHED 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not discussing the matter before the House. I 
make it because he has only a few minutes in which to discuss 
the matter before the House, and he has not commenced that 
yet. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman 
will see the impropriety of that observation, and I trust that 
this is not coming out of my time. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
insists on his point of order, the Chair will have to sustain it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am discussing it, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it is evident that the 
gentleman does not intend to discuss the case before the 
House, I will not make the point of order. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me there 
are—— 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Ctayton] yield to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Norton}? 

Mr. CLAYTON. For just a question. How much time have I 
left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 46 minutes of his 
64 minutes, 

Mr. CLAYTON. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire the 
House to understand that the letters he has just read into the 
Record answer the question why the Attorney General, on May 
16, sent that telegram? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I decline further to yield to 
the gentleman. The gentleman from Alabama is making the 
application in this case to the gentleman from California, who 
criticizes the Department of Justice and the Attorney General. 
The resolution does not call for any reason, and perhaps a reso- 
lution calling for a reason would not have been privileged. It 
called for the papers, and they have been produced and are now 
before the House. I have stated this several times. The gen- 
tleman seems not to have heard me. And the gentleman from 
Alabama is defending a great Democratic official; when Repub- 
lican officials, placed in high positions, have departed from the 
line of rectitude they are defended by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I decline to yield, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama declines to 
yield. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Of course that is a common form of horse- 
play. When gentlemen on the other side are getting the worst 
of it, it is their pleasure to inject irrelevant matters or foolish 
questions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama declines to 
yield. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; “the gentleman from Alabama de- 
clines to yield,” and again the gentleman informs you, pointing 
at you directly, that he will not yield to you. I do not know 
your name or where you are from. I hope to learn both. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama is 
violating a rule which every Member of long service ought to 
observe. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Alabama understands 
the rules equally as well as the gentleman from Illinois does, 
and does not violate them any oftener than hedoes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from Alabama will ob- 
serve the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The rule of the House is that gentlemen 
must address each other in the second person, and there is good 
sense in the rule. : 

Mr. CLAYTON. If you gentlemen on that side will subside. 
the gentleman on this side will soon be through. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. MANN. We are all gentlemen on this side. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope that the gentlemen on that side will 
act as gentlemen and not interrupt the gentleman from Ala- 
bama simply because he is opposing the gentleman’s bald po- 
litical play here. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to put into the Record these 
letters relating to this Savart case, to which I have referred, 
in order to do full justice to the gentleman from California 
and in order that the full facts may be shown. I see the gentle- 
man nods his approval. 

Mr. MANN. They have all been read, have they not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. They were not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has leave to extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I wished everybody to know what I was 
doing. Some new, fresh gentleman on that side might object 
[laughter], and if there is going to be any objection I want 
him to object now. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
with his long experience, and the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun], with his long experience, are unable to handle 
their case, and hence we find a new volunteer rushing in now 
and then. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, even personnal malice and partisan rancor 
may at times overshoot itself, and it has clearly done so here. 
It was Assistant Attorney General Harr who advised his chief, 
in the interest of justice, not to try Bruce and Smith until the 
cases against other directors of the Western Fuel Co. had been 
heard, and he, too, has fallen under the ban of Mr. McNab’s con- 
demnation and is included in the newspaper campaign which 
Mr. McNab and his friends seem to have inaugurated against 
the Department of Justice. 

On the 24th of June, 1913, Mr. McNab rushes into the San 
Francisco Examiner in a statement that Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Harr had interfered with the prosecution of immoral 
women who had been ordered deported by the local immigration 
officers and had ordered certain immoral women to be admitted 
to bail. As usual, correspondence of Mr. McNab’s, or portions 
of it, were furnished to the papers and liberally quoted from. 
I read from the San Francisco Examiner of June 24, 1913: 

The French women who were admitted to bail on orders from Wash- 
ington, said to have issued from Harr, were Lena du Puis, Helen More- 
qua, and Louise Savart. This order was made after McNab had in let- 
ters and telegrams to Harr told of the supposed attempts at bribery and 
had protested against every proposal of leniency in their cases. * * * 

After this communication had been sent to Washington, Harr replied 
that after conferring with the Secretary of Commerce and Labor he had 
given orders that the women be admitted to bail. He prefaced his dec- 
laration with a long interpretation of the law In the case, which he 
construed as meaning that bail should be withheld only in “ excep- 
tionally notorious cases.” 

“If these cases were not notorious, I do not know what you could 
say about them,” said McNab. *“ Every one of the women against whom 
we had 3 were of exceptionally vicious character, and had been 
absolutely proven to have been engaged in immoral business, clearly in 
violation of the Federal statutes. 

“When I was in Washington, after our campaign against these 
women had been blocked, I put this up to Harr as forcibly as I knew 
how, and told him that I thought it was an outrage to dismiss or admit 
to bail persons held on such ae fh he 

“Harr has interjected himself into this case by volunteering a de- 
fense of McReynolds If you ask who Harr is, my reply is that he is 
the man who has blocked our perfermance of our duty by overruling in 
summary and high-handed manner the finding of the courts and the 
proven testimony gathered by the immigration officials here.” 


So says Mr. McNab. If you ask me who Mr. Harr is, I 
answer that he has been for 10 years in the Department of 
Justice as an Assistant Attorney General appointed under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, continued under William H. Taft, and, so far 
as I know and believe, subject to no criticism, except that he 
is a member of the Republican Party. The Democratic Party 
is not respousible for his appointment and I hold no brief in his 
defense. That might better come from those of his own politi- 
cal faith; but, after inspecting correspondence on file with the 
Department of Justice and investigating the facts in the case 
as referred to, I do not hesitate to denounce the attack on him 
by Mr. McNab as wholly false, unfounded, and malicious, 

I shall ask lenve to insert in my remarks at this point, with- 
out reading it, Mr. Harr's own statement of the circumstances, 
and a memorand’:: by Assistant Attorney General Graham, 
which are as follows: 


Memorandum by Assistant Attorney General Harr. 


My attention has been called to the following statement in the 
Sacramento Union, of June 24, 1913, in rd to certain cases that 
arose and were disposed of during the last administration : 

“United States Attorney John McNab, while awai a re- 

8 ply from President Wilson to his telegram cf resignation to-night, 
aunched another broadside at Washington by exposing an indirect 
attempt to bribe him in a white-slave case, and b. eclaring that 
Assistant Attorney General Harr, even though advised of this at- 
tempt at corruption, overruled the judgment of the United States 
district court and ordered released from custody three notorious French 
women who had been ordered deported from the United States. Mr. 
McNab made tbe direct accusation that Harr has, for some unknown 
reason to himself, distinguished himself during his occupancy of office 
by violating a procedure of the United States courts and releasing 
women of notorious character from arrest and deportation orders, even 
when apprised of an indirect attempt to bribe the CPE Mab Se of the 
cases against these women. It was declared by McNab that Harr 
by undue interference in cases brought by the Government against 


Lena du Puis, Helen ir be Louise Savart, Valerie Calmels, Marie 
Louise Calmels, Marious Calmels, Marie Cardonnel, and Fedro Garcia, 
the latter alleged to be a wealthy keeper of a Vallejo house of ill fame, 
had succeeded in blocking many efforts of the United States attorney's 
office here to suppress white slavery and deport prostitutes.” 

The statements that I ordered the release from custody of three 
notorious French women who had been ordered deported, apt by undue 
interference had succeeded in blocking many efforts of the United 
States attorney at San Francisco to suppress white slavery and deport 
prostitutes, are unqualifiedly false, and are inconsistent with the 
records of the department and of Mr. McNab’s own office, as the latter 
personally knows. The official correspondence between Mr. McNab 
and myself in regard to the cases named in the above publication 
shows that I was in thorough sympathy with his view that the See- 
retary of Commerce and Labor should not admit to ball alien prosti- 
tutes ordered deported pending the prosecution of their — in abeas 
corpus proceedings, and that I earnestly cooperated h him in en- 
deavoring to put a stop to any such practice. It is true Mr. McNab 
did not agree with the ey cher as to the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor to admit to bail pending an appeal in 
a habeas corpus proceeding; but this was simply a difference of opinion 
on a question of law, this department concurring in the view of the 
Solicitor of the Department of Commerce and Labor that the Secretary 
had the power in question. At the same time, I had earnestly cau- 
tioned the Secretary against the exercise of the power, in view of the 
invidious consequences that might ensue, and Mr. McNab was so ad- 
vised. If any of the women referred to were admitted to bail, such 
action, as Mr. McNab was advised, was taken by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor in the exercise of its own discretion and with 
knowledge of the fact that the Department of Justice deprecated the 
exercise of such power. 

Notwithstanding the difference of opinion on the question of the 
power of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to admit aliens to 

il in such Mr. McNab wrote the department expressing his 
appreciation of the 5 and 9 rendered him by this de- 

rtment, through me, this matter. he following is a copy of his 
etter on the subject: 

OFFICE OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR THE 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, October 21, 1912, 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In response to your letter of October 12, 1912, “ 163123-4 & 
10, W. R. H.-W. C. II.,“ I beg to express my appreciation of your action 
in writing to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, urging that the 
right to appeal in the case of dcportable aliens who have resorted to 
the court for rel should be crercised only in the most exceptional 
cases. The cases in which the honorable Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor has issued the order admitting to bail are about as flagrant as 
any that will be found in the department. These women are notorious 
keepers of resorts and not merely women who are occupying them. 
Therefore, I think it extremely unfortunate that the Secretary should 
have exercised his discretion in these particularly flagrant cases. How- 
ever, my particular reason for feeling strongly about these cases 
arises from the following facts: 

The class of men who interest themselves in cases of this sins 
tion usually comprises saloon keepers, gamblers, and others of like ilk. 
These men have got in touch with every one who is even remotely 
acquainted with anyone in this office, and have not hesitated to throw 
ent all manner of hints that if this office would only abandon its op- 

sition to bail any amount of money could had for the favor. 

enerally, that class of individuals deals with police courts and ordi- 
nary State courts, and I was particularly anxious to teach them a lesson 
by letting them understand that the Federal courts and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor are not responsive to any suggestion of 
that description. Of course, you will understand that these people do 
not get word to this office or to anybody in the Federal department in 
a form which will permit us to seize them or charge them with crime, 
but in a hundred different ways have caused the suggestion to be made 
to others and conveyed to us. For this reason, I think it peculiarly 
unfortunate that the department has exercised its discretion in favor 
of the women, and I trust that the Attorney Genera! will not regard 
me as overzealous if I conscientiously and vigorously insist in each case 
as it comes up that bail should not be granted. The doorway is now 
opened to a new method of practice. All that these people desire is to 
secure writs of habeas corpus, haye them denied, and then during the 
long interim between adjudication here and final decision at Washing- 
ton, have the women at large. 

I trust that I am not troubling go too much if I ask you to convey 
my reasons, as herein stated, to the honorable Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor. I regret that my views do not concur wit ours on the 
legal aspect of the case. I still adhere to my opinion that the De- 

artment of Commerce and Labor bas no right to admit to ball, and 

ope that an opportunity may some time arise in which the question 
can squarely be presented to the court. 
i e your attitude and thanking you for your support, I beg 
o remain, 
Yours, very truly, J. L MeNan, 
United States Attorney. 

The statements of Mr. McNab as to the character of these women 
and the reasons for not admitting them to bail were, as Mr. McNab 
was advised, at once communicated by me to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor with the statement that “this department feels that the 
views of the United States attorney at San Francisco as to the local 
conditions there are worthy of careful consideration.” 

The matters above stated related to the cases of Lena Depuis, Helen 
Marequa, Louise Savart, and Marie Cardonnel. There appears to be 
nothing on our files about the Pedro Garcia case, and my attention was 
never called to that case until the publication in the Sacramento 
Union of the article referred to. 

As to the two Calmels women, the records of the department show 
that they had been ordered deported by the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor along with their husbands and father, upon the ground that the 
women were employed in a house of prostitution, the one as a cham- 
bermaid and the other as a housekeeper, and the men on the ground 
that they were *“ receiving, sharing in, and deriving benefits from the 
earnings of prostitutes.” 

They instituted habeas corpus proceedings and brought their cases 
to the Supreme Court. pon an examination of the cases, it being my 
duty to propao them for argument in that court, I came to the con- 
clusion that those against the men could not be sustained, because 
the records therein, including the records in the deportation proceedings 
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before the Department of Commerce and Labor, failed to show that the 
women were prostitutes, but, on the contrary, indicated that they were 
honest women, living with their husbands, nor was there any sugges- 
tion that they had been prostitutes before their arrival in this country. 
In view of this state of facts, I advised the De ent of Commerce 
and Labor that the Secretary had exceeded his authority in order- 
ing the deportation of the men, and that it would be advisable, in 
order to avoid an adverse decision by the Supreme Court, to revoke the 
orders of deportation in their cases. I also submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Department of Commerce and Labor whether, since 
the evidence indicated that the women were honest, although employed 
in a house of prostitution, and therefore within the letter of the 
statute, they came within the real purpose of the statute, and whether 
it would not be well to revoke the orders of deportation as to them 
also. In this view the Secretary of Commerce and Labor concurred, 
and for that reason set aside the orders of deportation as to all the 
Calmels family, whereupon the appellants dismissed their appeals. 
WILLIAM R. Harr, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


MEMORANDUM BY MR. GRAHAM. 


As pointed out by Mr, Harr in the above statement, the cases referred 
to in Mr. McNab’s charges against him, as reported in the Sacramento 
Union of June 24, 1913, arose and were disposed of during the last 
administration. 

Mr. Harr's statement shows what scurrilous and unfounded attacks 
may be made upon public officers who are simply endeavoring honestly 
to discharge their duty. 

It is interesting to note in this connection—not, however, for the 
purpose of making any ice peg of improper conduct on the part of 
the public official concerned, but simply for the purpose of showin 
how an entirely proper and considerate act may involve such an officia 
in malicious attack by evilly disposed persons—that the case of two of 
the alleged notorious French women (Helen Marequa and Louise 
Savart), whom Mr. McNab is reported to have charged Mr. Harr with 
having improperly ordered released from custody, was first called to 
the attention or the department by the Hon. JULIUS KAHN, Representa- 
tive from California, who has so zealously taken up the cudgel in 
support of Mr. McNab’s scurrilous attack upon the Attorney General. 

‘rhe files of this department show that Mr. Kaun, under date of 
September 8, 1912, transmitted to the department a letter to him 
from Thomas A. Keogh, an attorney of San Francisco, requesting his 
assistance in behalt of the two women referred to. According to the 
records, Mr. Kann was advised by Mr. Harr, as Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, that, as the trial court had denied the writ of habeas corpus in 
the case of these women, under the rules of the Supreme Court the 
defendants could not be admitted to bail by the trial court pendin 
their appeal, but that, as they were then in the custody of the immi- 
1 oficiais, it was possible the Department of Commerce and 

abor would have power to act in the matter, and accordingly a copy 
of his letter and inclosures had been transmitted to that department 
for its consideration. 

Now, if one were dis to be evil-minded, and, as Mr. McNab 
charges, these notorious women were admitted to bail through improper 
influences, who would such an evil-minded person suggest as having 
exerted such improper influence? Of course, there is no foundation, in 
fact, for 3 suggestion of improper influence in this matter on 
the part of Mr. Kaun. Every fair-minded person knows that he could 
have had no improper purpose in bringing the cases of these two un- 
fortunate women to the attention of the Department of Justice, but 
unfortunately such are the little things upon which calumny breeds 
and grows and spreads and by which a man’s fair character is de- 
famed, because so man ple are not fair-minded, and so many peo- 

le, with political or other axes to grind, are disposed to prey upon the 
ust for scandal that lies in the human heart and so frequently over- 
powers the therein. 

It is also an inaresto commentary upon Mr. John L. McNab'’'s ideas 
of the proper relationship between a district attorney and the Attor- 
ney General that, under date of June 24, 1913, he wrote the depart- 
ment, excepting to the department’s view as to the admissibility of a 
certain letter about which he had written the department, and stating 
that, although his letter was written subsequent to his resignation 
and could in nowise affect his future conduct, the department“ ht 
be glad to know that the United States attorneys in various districts 
feel that they are crippled whenever suggestions as to how they should 
or should not conduct cases are sent to them by the department.” 
This statement, in view of the fact that it Is the duty of the Attorney 
General under the law to supervise the conduct of United States attor- 
7 77 is rather curious to say the least. Of course, the Department of 
Justice does not ordinarily instruct United States attorneys as to the 
minute details of their cases, and there was no disposition to do so in 
the case to which Mr. McNab referred. But he had written to the 
department, asking that it furnish him with a letter which was in its 

session for the we of using it as evidence, and the department 
elt called upon to ruct him as it did in the particular instance. 


The correspondence with special reference to the two cases 
of Helen Morequa and Louise Savart is interesting from more 
than one point of view, and I ask the particular attention of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] to it, because of the 
personal familiarity which he has with the facts and circum- 
stances attending it. When we inquire how the cases were 
called to the attention of the department, we find that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] was himself the in- 
termediary by whom this was done. Under date of September 
5, 1912, Mr. Thomas A. Keogh addressed to him a letter, which 
is as foliows: 

KEOGH & OLDS, 
ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
San Francisco, September 5, 1912. 


Hon. Julius KAHN, 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

My Dran Sin: There are two foreign women now confined at the 
Immigration station at Angel Island, who were apprehended for deporta- 
tion under an act of Congress with relation to aliens being in any 
manner connected with houses of beng ob Both of these unfortu- 
nate creatures had been in the United States for about 12 years before 


.copy of a letter, and its inclosures, received from 


the ange of the amendment of the act under which they were ar- 
rested. hey were conducting the premises from which they were 
taken, and after the customary hearing before the immigration com- 
missioner, the proceedings were forwarded to Washington and an order 
was made for their deportation. They had been admitted to bail in 
the sum of $1,000 ng the disposition of their cases by the Immi- 
8 Commission, and immedately upon the above order coming 
tom Washington they surrendered themselves to the immigration com- 
missioner for this station. An affidavit for a writ of habeas corpus 
was made and the court simultaneously made an order admitting them 
to bail in the sum of $2,000. The writ was denied and the prisoners 
removed to the custody of the immigration commissioner, where they 
have been confined for about one month. An appeal has been taken 
to the superior court of the United States, but no bail has been fixed 
8 the . and determination of the same. As it will un- 
oubtedly be some time before the cases are disposed of, it certainly 
seems a hardship upon these unfortunate women to keep them incar- 
cerated pending a determination of the same without ball. 

It is for that purpose that I address this communication to you, 
soliciting whatever valuable assistance you may be able to render in 
the premises. The women are none too well physically and, like most 
of these unfortunates, become broken in health after a few years of 
the hardships they undergo, and that, together with thelr confinement, 
would naturally bring about a more serious state of ill health. I have 
been requested by several of their friends to ascertain if it were not 
possible to obtain an order releasing them on ball pending the determi- 
nation of their appeal. Aside from that I have no interest whatever 
in the proceedings, and my services are gratuitous and principally 
from a humane stundpoint of view, as I feel that it is certainly a 
hardship upon the women to keep them in restraint in view of the 


7 c 5 Pah eat 
Tou are persona acquainted with my standing in the community, 
both as a A sie an ractitioner, and know that in all my acts I wd 
endeavored to deal fairly and eae with all conditions and all classes, 

With the aforesaid object in view and knowing you to be always 
willing to assist any unfortunate creature, who by reason of their lot 
has entered the darkened world of the abandoned, I address this com- 
munication. 

The names of these two women are Helen Marequa and Louise Savart. 

‘Thanking you for any assistance you might render, I remain, 


Sincerely, yours, 
THOS. A. Kroon. 


And on the 6th day of the same month Mr. Kaun transmitted 
it to the Attorney General with the request for his kind con- 
sideration. What followed can best be told by reading the fol- 
lowing letters from Mr. Harr to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, under date of September 12, 1912. Mr. Kamn’s letter of 
transmittal is as follows: 


(House of Representatives United States, Washington.) 


Sax FRANCISCO, CAL., September 6, 1912, 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: I inclose letter from Thomas A. Keogh, Esq., which is 
self-explanatory. 
do not know any of the parties referred to in Mr. Keogh's letter, 
nor do I know any of the circumstances connected with the case, but i 
hope you may give the matter your kind attention and act in the 
premises in accordance with the custom in such cases. 
Very truly, yours, 
JULIUS KAHN, 
Here are the letters from Mr. Harr: 


(163681-1.) 
SEPTEMEER 12, 1912. 
Hon. Jones KAHN, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Sin: The department is in receipt of your letter of the 6th instant 
inclosing. for my consideration, a letter addressed to you by Thomas A. 
Keogh, Esq., an attorney in your city, in which he nests that this 
Mo panne ts take action looking to the release on bail of two women now 
being held for deportation by the immigration authorities for some vio- 
lation of the laws respecting aliens, the execution of the order of de- 
portation, however, being suspended until an appeal which they haye 
puis in certain habeas corpus proceedings instituted by them has 

n finally determined. 

As the trial court denied the writ in the first Instance, under para- 
graph 1 of rule 34 of the Supreme Court rules, the defendants could 
not be admitted to bail by the court pending their appeal; As they are 
now, however, in the custody of the im ation officials, it is possible 
that the Department of Commerce and Labor would have power to act 
in the matter. I have 3 transmitted a co of the corre- 
spondence to that department and have also written Mr. Keogh along 
these lines. 

Respectfully, W. R. Harr, 
Acting Attorney General, 


(163681-1.) 


The SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
Sin: I haye the honor to transmit herewith, for 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1912. 


our information, a 
on. JULIUS KAHN, 
in which it is desired to have action taken looking to the admission to 
bail of certain women now being held for deportation by representatives - 
of the Immigration Service of your department, the execution of the 
order, however, being suspended pending the determination of an appeal 
which it is stated these defendants have perfected in certain habeas 
corpus p gs. 

I have advised Mr. KAHN, and also Mr. Keogh, that as the trial 
court had denied the writ, under n of rule 34 of the 
Supreme Court rules, they could not admitted to bail by the court, 
but that as they were now in the custody of the immigration officials, 
perhaps your department might be in a position to grant the desired 
relief, if thought proper. 

Respectfully, 


W. R. HARR, 
Acting Attorney General. 
(Inc. No. 18995.) 
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From Mr. Harr, on the same date, to Mr. Thomas A. Keogh, 
and also to the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]: 
163681-1. 
: ; SEPTEMBER 12, 1912. 
THOMAS A. KEOGH, 9 55 
Foxcroft Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Sin: I have received, by 5 from Hon. Jutivus Kamy, your 
letter of the Sth instant addressed to him, in which you urge that 
action be taken which will result in ma admission to bail of two women 
now being held for deportation b immigration officials for some 
violation of the laws relating to liens, it being stated that the execu- 
tion of the order has been s til an appen which they have per- 
fected in certain habeas corpus prot instituted by them can be 


determined. 

As the trial court, accor to your representation, denied the writ, 
under paragraph 1 of rule of the 9 Court they could 
not be admitted to bail by the court pending the appeal. Sonava as 
the custody of the immigration officials, it is possible 
artment of Commerce and Labor would have the power to 
grant the ired relief. I have accordingly transmitted a copy of 
your communication to that department for its action. 


Respectfully, 
Acting fy 5 General. 


From Mr. Harr to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor on 
October 9, 1912: 


The SECRETARY or COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowl the receipt of your 75 15 of 
the 30th gprs in reference to the release, by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, on ron — certain alien women who are now held 
in custody by the immigration officers at San Francisco, t er with 
eertain inclosures and two opinions of the solicitor of your rtment, 
one dated January 21, 1909, and the other dated September 1912. 

It appears from the s A these women were taken into custody 
and warrants of arres t to sections 20 and 21 of the 
immigration act of cae 1907 (34 Stat., 904, 905). After 
hearing, and upon due consideration of. all the facts, warrants for 
Lew deportation of the aliens were issued by the Secretary of Commerce 

d Labor. Before these warrants could be executed, petitions were 
filed for writs of habeas corpus on their behalf, and orders were is- 
sued to show cause why the writs should not issue, On the hearing 
the United States circuit court refused to issue the writs and dis- 


OCTOBER 9, 1912. 


missed the petitions, and remanded the aliens to the eustody of the 
imm. tion Lge ety From this order denying the writ an sopia 
has taken on behalf of the aliens to the Supreme Court o 


United States. The aliens now desire to be released from custod oor 
to such ~ 


al from the final on 8 — 
oe e writ of habeas corpus, the custody 


having given due consideration to the two briefs of the Solicitor 
for the Department of Commerce and Labor, and to the arguments of 
the United States attorney at San Francisco, I have reached the con- 
clusions : that the power of the Secretary of Commerce and 
gaper to release aliens under a bond as authorized by section 20 of the 
tion act is effective up to the time of the ac 

nee iens and is not limited to the time when the order of 5 
is made. On that point it does not seem necessary to add an g to 
the opinion of the solicitor of your department of Jan 1, 1909; 
second, that the rule of the Supreme Court referred to above clearly 
indicates that the eustody of the De ore of 5 and Labor 
shall be undisputed in cases where the petition is denied and shall be 
left with all legal incidents it pe prior to the application for the 
writ, of which one is the possibility of a release on bail bythe Secre- 
tary’ of Commerce and Labor, Re section 20, aforesaid. This is 
necessarily so, because the writ is denied for the reason that the peti- 
tioner’s own showing make out no case to justify an interference 
the court with his present custody, and cand only action the court woul 


take in any event would be to remand him to the same custody. (Ex 
parte Milligan, 4 Wall, 2, 110, 111.) I therefore a; with the 

opinion of the Solicitor of Commerce and Labor dated ember 30, 
1 12, and I am satisfied that = Beret of Commerce and Labor bas 


the power to release these aliens on notwithstan their 
— . — for habeas corpus and their appeals ne dca the orders ying 
It is K to be observed that the release of the aliens on bail, 82 
bored appeals, will not conflict with any possible action by the 
our 
In your as however, you state that you intend to act in these 
cases on the view that the executive authority to arrest and hold an 
alien in confinement for means of making deportation effective; that 
aliens held for deportation are entitled to their E erty so far as may 
be consistent with that end; and that it is no part of the duty of the 
department to exercise its authority in such a way as to constitute its 
treatment of aliens a punishment for having been found in the United 
States in violation of the immigration law. If you mean by this that 
these aliens are entitled as of Fight to release upon bail in every caso case 
— 5 un appeal has been taken from an order denying a writ of habeas 
Ate I am unable to concur. The denial of the writ means that the 
tioner has made out no probable case for release from the custody 
“which he is held and that custody should not be 8 To hold 
aliens in custody after such an order, and 3 an appeal there- 
from, is not a punishment of them but is me maki the law efec- 
Hye, and differs = re all in 5 from the y . takes 
place between the original hearing and the order fy pe A 
Upon the hearing of the petition for a ‘writ of habeas corpus ona cor- 
Tectness of the finding of the immigration officials 2 not be — 
tloned. Upon that point they are the final judges. — gag Ce o 
which can be raised on such an application are: First, ction 
of the commissioners; second, whether the hearing was — as to con- 
stitute due process of law; and, third, whether the law is constitu- 
tional. The judgment of the circuit court refusing the writ is an 
adjudication t there was not even probable ground for su 1 


that the detention of these aliens was in any respect — — 
therefore, they choose to take an appeal from that order, they volun- 


tarily subject themselves to such further detention as may be neces- 
— pending the appeal. 

he salen of permitting aliens to be released on bail pending appeal 
in eases of this character is one to which this department strongly 
3 and I think it should only be entered upon in cases of an 
pos Spee character. If it becomes universal, appeals will be prose- 
these cases merely for the 9 ol — e aliens will 
8 be pat Ps costs and uses for no s department 

be burdened with the conduct of cases 8 und the 


a long period mys decision on 2 
which their — — are as t as before. Where th 
which admits of doubt as to the validity of deportation the 
States circuit court will undoubtedly grant the writ. Where it refuses 
to grant the writ the only conclusion can be that the case is a frivolous 
one, and that the aliens’ only desire is to escape the enforcement of the 
order of deportation during the period the is pending. 

Respectfully, for the Attorney General, Z 
ARR, 


W. R. 
Assistant Attorney General. 


From Mr. McNab to the Attorney General, under date of 
September 27, 1912: 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Sin: Recently three rontana i wonen namel 
Helene pea and Louise ere ordered’ Gepo 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1912. 


Lena de Puis, 


persistent effort Pee been made by the attorneys for these women 

7 Sate them admitted to bail, despite the rules of the Supreme Court, 
am not advised what arguments or facts have been presented to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor relative to the release of these 
. presume much has been made of the seeming Mast ges fe of 
the in detention pending the- long period of appeal to the 

fedora ral Supreme Court, but as 1 represented to you in the case of 
Marie Cardonnel, the only way that we can put a stop to the prac- 
tice encouraged by the attorneys for these women is to relentless! 


insist upon the enforcement of the rule of the Supreme Court, whic 
forbids l in 8 cases. 

In matter I have the most saos and An oia mapoot of the 
immigration authorities at Angel Island. thon Commis- 


sioner will, however, of course yield to the aeia aon id follow the in- 
structions of his superior. Yesterday I was informed that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor had wired to the commissioner here, in- 
structing him to consent to the release of the three women above named 
on bail of $1,000 each. Doubtless the honorable Secretary of Com- 
meree and - r Liye under Rens 3 Hen ee oar —— as Pae 
wer to release. ppeal ha perfected, ju ction here is 
— course 1 The custody Wat tee the immigration officials is 
aera and 9 to the jurisdietion of the Supreme Court. 
A gust 12. 4012, that yor al oppose Gab AUNO te lane the Gore 
ou 8 o have the Car- 

Gonnet woman samitted to bail. 15 h. thank yoa for assurance, and 
ully ask that if application is made on behalf of any 
th: the same resistance be offered to 
There would be some justification for our action in re- 
fraining from b if there was any merit in the cases pre- 
sent or if the women were women of decent character. In view of 
the admitted fact se — are not, and that their prone here is 
a menace to society, I feel that we are not oniy Ja rai reas fied in resisting 
bail but 8 discourage the tion here if we were 


to consent to 
ly, J. L. MCNAB, 
United States Attorney. 


From Harr to Mr. McNab, under date of October 12, 1912: 


OCTOBER 12, 1912. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
San Francisco, Cal: 


I beg to eee the receipt of zer letter of Koy 27th ultimo 
and your telegram of the 7th Instant, both relating to certain aliens 
who were ordered deported by the immigration authorities, and I desire 
to thank you for the zeal you have shown in this matter, which the cir- 


iets ey j 
After Ing y telegram careful consideration. and also consider- 
ing the riefs submitted by the Solicitor for the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, feel convinced that the t of Comm 
. icht under section 20 of Imm: 
release these Arat on bail at any time prior to their 
3 rtation, and that the rule of Bae Bae — Court 
right, but merely leaves the custod the aliens as it was before, 
subject tó all its prior legal incidentu including the right to release 
bail. It is to be observed that the release of the aliens on bail 
pending their appeals will not conflict with any possible action by the 
u 


reme Court. 

have, however, 8 to the Secretary of Conmeen 2 Labor, 
strongly urging this right should be pean only the most 
exceptional cases, —.— submitting to him your arguments as o ‘the evils 
which would ensue srota tae practice o: aliens on bail. I 
do not believe that in the he will exercise this right except in 

strong cases, if any, although I am under the impression that he 
foal himself obligated to release the lar aliens to whom you 
refer on account of promises he has made to that effect. 

For the Attorney General, 


erce 
tion act to 
actual final 
does not affect 


W. R. HARR, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
From Mr. McNab to Mr. Harr under date of October 21, 1912: 
OCTOBER 21, 1912, 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In response to your letter of October 12, 1912, “ 1631234 and 
10. W. R. H. W. C. HT I beg to express my n of your ac- 
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tion in writing to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor urging that the 
right to appeal in the case of deportable aliens who have resorted to 
the court for relief should be exercised only in the most exceptional 
cases, The cases in which the honorable Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor has issued the order admitting to bail are about as flagrant as 
any that will be found in the department. These women are notorious 
keepers of resorts, and not merely women who are occupying them. 
Therefore I think it extremely unfortunate that the Secretary should 
have exercised his discretion in these particularly flagrant cases. How- 
ever, my particular reason for feeling strongly about these cases arises 
from the following facts: 

The class of men who interest themselves in cases of this description 
usually comprises saloon keepers, gamblers, and others of like ilk. 
These men have got in touch with everyone who is even remotely ac- 
quainted with anyone in this office and have not hesitated to throw out 
all manner of hints that if this office would only abandon its opposition 
to bail any amount of money could be had for the favor. enerally 
that class of individuals deals with police courts and ordinary State 
courts, and I was particularly anxious to teach them a lesson by let- 
ting them understand that the Federal courts and the Department of 
Commerce and Labor are not responsive to any suggestion of that de- 
scription. Of course, you will understand that these people do not get 
word to this office or to anybody in the Federal department in a form 
which will permit us to seize them or charge them with crime, but in 
a hundred different ways have caused the suggestion to be made to 
others and conveyed to us. For this reason I think it peculiarly un- 
fortunate that the department has exercised its discretion in favor of 
the women, and I trust that the Attorney General will not regard me 
as overzealous if I conscientiously and vigorously insist in each case 
as it comes up that bail should not be nted. The doorway is now 
opened to a new method of practice. All that these peeps desire is to 
secure writs of babeas corpus, have them denied, and then du: the 
long interim between adjudication here and final decision at W. é- 
ton have the women at large. 

I trust that I am not troubling you too much ¿f I ask that you con- 
vey my reasons as herein stated to the honorable Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor. 1 5 that my views do not concur with yours on the 
legal aspect of the cases. I still adhere to my opinion that the De- 

irtment of Commerce and Labor has no right to admit to bail, and 

ope that an opportunity may some time arise in which the question 
can wt te et 5 be presented to the court. 

r Aprona ng your attitude and tħanking you for your support, I beg 
o remain, 
Yours, very truly, J. L. MCNAB, 

United States Attorney. 

From Mr. Harr to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 

under date of October 29, 1912: 


The SECRETARY or COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


Sin: I have the bonor to advise you that I am in receipt of a letter 
from the United States attorney at San Francisco in reference to the 
matter of N alien prostitutes who have been ordered deported to 
be released on bail pending their appeal, and I take the liberty of quot- 
ing a portion of the United States attorney's letter for your informa- 
tion : 

“These women are notorious keepers of resorts, and not merely 
women who are occupying them. Therefore, I think it extremely un- 
fortunate that the cretary should have exercised his discretion in 
these particularly flagrant cases. However, my particular reason for 
tecling strongly about these cases arises from the following facts: 

“The class of men who interest themselves in cases of this descrip- 
tion usually comprises saloon keepers, gamblers, and others of like 1 
These men have got in touch with everyone who is even remotely ac- 
quainted with aprono of this office, and have not hesitated to throw 
out all manner of hints that if this office would only abandon its op- 

osition to bail any amount of money could be had for the favor. 
zonerally, that class of individuals deals with police courts and ordi- 
nary State courts, and I was particularly anxious to teach them a 
lesson by letting them understand that the Federal courts and the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor are not responsive to any suggestion 
of that description. Of course, you will understand that these people 
do not get word to this office or to anybody in the Federal department 
in a form which will permit us to seize them or charge them with 
crime, but in a hun different ways have caused suggestions to be 
made to others and conveyed to us. For this reason think it pe- 
culiarly unfortunate that the department has exercised its discretion 
in favor of the women, and I trust that the Attorney General will not 
regard me as overzealous if I conscientiously and vigorously insist in 
each case as it comes up that bail should not be granted. The doorway 
is now open to a new method of practice. All that these people desire 
is to secure writs of habeas corpus, have them denied, and then during 
the long interim between adjudication here and final decision at Wash- 
ington have the women at large.” 

This department feels that the views of the United States attorney 
at San Francisco as to the local conditions there are worthy of careful 
consideration. 

Respectfully, for the Attorney General, 


W. R. Harr, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
Under the same date to Mr. McNab and from the Acting Sec- 


retary of Commerce and Labor, Mr. Cable, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral under date of November 1, 1912: 


Unitrep States ATTORNEY, San Francisco, Cal.: 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2ist instant 
In reference to allowing bail to aliens who have been ordered deported 
and who have appealed their cases, and to advise you that I have com- 
municated the su 


tance of your letter to the Secretary of Commerce 
and La 


OCTOBER 29, 1912. 


OCTOBER 29, 1912. 


bor. 
‘or the Attorney General, 
W. R. HARR, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1912. 


The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
October 29 (WRH-163681-3), quoting a portion of a report received 
from the United States attorney for the northern district of California, 


in reference to the subject of allowing alien prostitutes who have been 
ordered deported to be released on bail pending an appeal from an order 
denying the issuance of a writ of habeas corpus. 


The views of the United States attorney, 3 with the opinion 
expressed in your communication of October 9, 1912, in reference to the 
same subject, will receive careful consideration in connection with 
future cases that may arise. 


Respectfully, Bens, J. CABLE, 


Acting Secretary. 


Mr. McNab tells us that Assistant Attorney General Harr di- 
rected that these women be admitted to bail, and yet he knew 
that, as this correspondence shows, Mr. Harr had written to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor strongly urging that this 
right should be exercised only in the most exceptional cases, 
calling his attention to the evils which would avise from the 
practice of it. This does not conclude the interesting docu- 
ments bearing on this subject. 

The good offices of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] with reference to these individuals were not exhausted 
when he had transmitted the letter of Mr. Keogh to the De- 
partment of Justice, for later, on the 3d of October, 1912, we 
find him wiring the telegram which I have already read. 


The memoranda from the files of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to which I have heretofore called attention 
speak for themselves as to these cases and make it clear beyond 
all possibility of dispute by any candid mind that, in the lan- 
guage of the memoranda themselves, the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor was not able to follow the wishes of the 
Department of Justice, represented by Mr. Harr, but admitted 
to bail the aliens in these particular cases because it had prom- 
ised to do so if it had the right. 

I do not know to whom this promise was made, whether to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] or some one else; 
but, certainly, no matter to whom it was made it was carried 
out against the wishes of the Department of Justice, against 
the recommendations of Mr. Harr, and any statement to the 
contrary is false upon its face and could only have been re- 
sorted to in the effort to pile one misrepresentation upon 
another. 


Let me say, Mr. Speaker, in justice to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KAHN], that I make not the slightest insinua- 
tion against him of any improper conduct in this matter. No 
doubt, in communicating to the Department of Justice and to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, he did no more than 
any other Member might have done at the request of a con- 
stituent; but how easy it would be, if malice were to be met 
with malice and insinuation with insinuation, to give to the 
entirely innocent conduct of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun} in this matter a color as damaging as it would be false. 
In these days when the character of all public men seems a 
favorite subject of attack, when suspicion is equivalent to accu- 
sation, and accusation in turn equivalent to conviction, does it 
not behoove the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], as well 
as others in public life, not to join in a hue and cry lest they 
themselves become its victim? 

I dismiss Mr. McNab and his charges against Assistant Attor- 
ney General Harr with the reading of a letter written by him 
on the 13th day of March, 1913. Before reading it, I ask to 
have it remembered that the charge against Mr. Harr has to do 
with things which happened in the year 1912, at which time, 
according to Mr. McNab, he was engaged in blocking “ our per- 
formance of our duty.” Compare with this eleventh-hour in- 
dignation of Mr. McNab and his present rage against Mr. Harr 
this letter written by Mr. McNab on the 13th day of March, 
1913, which I will read. 

Is it not inconceivable, Mr. Speaker, that any man should 
for personal aggrandizement or partisan malice exhibit him- 
self in an attitude so bristling with untruth and inconsistency? 
I now read the following letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF UNITED States ATTORNEY 


FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, March 13, 1913. 
Wu H. Harr, Esq. 


Assistant Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. HARR: I wish to express to you my heartiest con- 
gratulations on the victory of the Government in the recent white- 
slaye cases. x 

I know full well the character of work which you performed in 
those actions, and I have before me Ebon masterly brief which pos 
pre ared for submission to the court and which I have not the slightest 
joubt most strongly influenced them in bringing them to the conclusion 
which they have so sweepingly expressed. 

I look back to my meeting with you in Washi 
pleasure and hope that we may have an opport 

Yours, very truly, 


on with the greatest 
ty to meet frequently. 


J. L. McNas, 
United States Attorney. 


1913. 


Marcu 19, 1913. 
Hon. Joux L. McNan, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


My Dran Mr. Mean: Thank you very much indeed for your letter 
of congratulations on the victory of the Government in the white-slave 
cases. I appreciate your commendation and the remembrance which 
it indicates very highly. In addition, as the saying goes, “A little 
flattery now and then is relished by the wisest of men.” 

It was a real pleasure to meet you, and 1 join in the hope that that 
pleasure may be frequently renewed. I may add that, from the re- 
marks that have been made about you, you made a number of friends 
here in Washington on your recent trip. 

Yours, sincerely, W. N. Harr. 

That was just three days after this case was started. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is another significant feature to 
this case. A news dispatch was sent out from Washington on 
June 20, which evidently reached San Francisco and was called 
to Mr. McNab’s attention on the same day; for that night he 
made haste to send a night lettergram to the President, con- 
taining his resignation, and the President promptly accepted it. 
He could not haye done otherwise, because Mr. McNab himself 
took that course. The news dispatch referred to is as follows: 

[From San Francisco Examiner, June 21, 1913.1 


M NA AND FISK ON THE TODOGGAN—YEDERAL ATTORNEY AND POSTMASTER 
MARKED FOR SLAUGHTER, 


WASHINGTON, June 20. 

In addition to the skids which are being carefully prepared for Post- 
master Arthur Fisk, of San Francisco, another set is being greased for 
United States District Attorney John McNab, who will be replaced by 
a Democrat. 

No reason saxe that of political expediency is given for replacing 
McNab. He will soon receive an invitation to resign, and is expected 
to accept the suggestion as one of the fortunes of politics. 

It is understood that a request for Fisk's resignation may be made 
any day, and that he and McNab will probably go out at the same time, 

Gentlemen complain about MeNab's “removal.” Mr. McNab 
removed himself. He did it in a fit of passion, and the Presi- 
dent merely says in effect, in accepting his resignation, you leave 
me no alternative; you wholly misunderstand the reason for 
the order that was given to you; you have acted hastily, you 
have made an undue reflection on the Department of Justice, 
and you peremptorily put in your resignation, and there is 
nothing left to be done but to accept it. 

And if McNab had acted with any sense of proper decency, 
with a regard to the public business, he would have done as a 
district attorney in another State recently did, whom the At- 
torney General contemplated removing from office. The Attor- 
ney General wrote him a letter, which meant he was going to 
remove him from office for the good of the service. This district 
attorney wrote back a respectful reply, saying, in effect, that the 
court Was soon coming on, that there were some cases there that 
he thought he could handle better than anybody else. The At- 
torney General let him stay there and hold that court; and I 
dare say, had McNab acted decently and respectfully here, he 
would be in charge of the prosecution of these cases in Cali- 
fornia to-day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] He left no 
alternative, and I think it is really for the success of this 
administration and for the good of the public service that he no 
longer was allowed to serve under this great Democratic ad- 
ministration. : 

I read the following excerpt from an editorial appearing in 
the San Francisco Star of June 28, 1918, on McNab’s resigna- 
tion: 


But—and bear this 
refers occurred in Se 


oint in mind—the Incidents to which McNab 

ember and October, 1912, before Wilson was 
8 5 or McReynolds could have been thought of for Attor- 
ney General. 


In view of the reason given by McNab to Attorney General McRey- 
nolds and President Wilson for resigning the office of district attor- 
ney—because he was hampered in the performance of his duty—is it 
not “passing strange” that he did not tender his resignation in Sep- 
aber or October last to Attorney General Wickersham and President 
Ta 

Surely he had as much cause to do so then as he had last week. 

I now submit McNab’s resignation and the President's ac- 
ceptance, 

(Telegram. ] 
WasnINGTON, D. C., June 2$, 1913. 
Jonx L. MeNak, Esq., 
San Francisco, Cat.: 

I greatly regret that you should have acted so hastily and under so 
complete a misapprehension of the actual circumstances, but since you 
have chosen such a course and have given your resignation the form 
of an inevousable intimation of injustice and wrongdoing on the part 
of your superior, I release you without hesitation and accept your 
resignation, to take effect at once. 

Wooprow WILSON; 


[Telegram.] 
[The White House, Washington, 11.40 a. m., 21st.] 
10 WU JM 460 NL 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., June 20, 1913. 
The PRESIDENT, Washington, D. C.: 


I have the honor to tender my resignation as 


United States attorney 
for the northern district of California, 


to take effect immediately. I 
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am ordered by the Attorney General. over my protests, to postpone 
until autumn the trials of Maury Diggs and Drew Caminetti, indicted 
for a hideous crime, which has ruined two respectable homes and 
shocked the moral sense of the ple of California, and this after I 
have advised the Department of Justice that attempts have been made 
to corrupt the Government witnesses, and the friends of the defendants 
are publicly boasting that the wealth and Bp rea prominence of the 
defendants’ relatives will procure my hand to be stayed through in- 
fluence at Washington. In these cases two girls were taken from cul- 
tured homes, bullied and frightened, in the face of their protests, into 
going toa forem State, were ruined and debauched by the defendants, 
who abandoned their wives and infants to commit the crime. On receipt 
of the Attorney General's telegram I prepared my resignation, to take 
effect at the conclusion of the trial of the Western Fuel directors and 
the J. C. Wilson stockbroker cases, both of which I had instituted and 
which I wished to bring to a successful conclusion before I could send 
my resignation. I received another telegram from the department order- 
ing me to postpone the cases against certain defendants of the Western 
Fuel Co., and not to try them unless ordered by the department. In 
bitter humiliation of spirit I am compelled to acknowledge what I have 
heretofore indignantly refused to believe, namely, that the Department 
of Justice is ylelding to influences which cripple and destroy the use- 
fulness of this office. I can not consent to occupy this position as a 
mere automaton and have the guilt or innocence of rich and powerful 
defendants, who have been indicted by unbiased grand juries on over- 


whelming evidence, determined in ashington on representations on 
behalf of the defendants without notice me. I seem unable to 
convey to the department an understanding of the serious situation 


in which its action will leave this office. If the department in future 
is to review the findings of psa ie and nullify their indictments, 
then this office might as well be abolished, for its functions will have 
ceased to exist. either my private honor nor sense of public duty 
can 8 me thus to destroy the prestige of this office. With pro- 
found respect and regret that such step is necessary, I have the honor, 
in view of my absolute inability to agree with the department, to ask 
that I be, by wire, immediately relieved from duty in order that the 
Department of Justice may be permitted to carry out its policy in 
these cases without further obstruction by me. 
JoHN L. McNas. 


Tue WHITE House, 
7 Washington, June 24, 1913, 

My Dear Mr, ATTORNEY GENERAL: Allow me to acknowledge with 
sincere W KREUS your letter of to-day, giving me a full account of 
the way in which the Department of Justice has dealt with the Diggs- 
Caminetti and the Western Fuel Co. cases, geans in California, and 
transmitting the documents connected with the two cases necessary for 
their elucidation. I am entirely satisfied that the course you took in 
both these cases was prompted by sound and impartial judgment and a 
clear instinct for what was fair and iy ig I ne your course very 
heartily and without hesitation; but I agree with you that what we 
may think of what has been done does not relieve us of the obliga- 
tion to press these cases with the utmost diligence and energy. I ap- 
prove very heartily of your suggestion that, in the circumstances, spe- 
cial counsel be employed—the ablest we can obtain. I will be very 
glad to confer with you about the selection. I hope that you will do 
this without delay. I am very glad indeed that you are giving your 
personal attention to the immediate and diligent prosecution of the 
eases, which I agree with you in regarding as of serious importance 
from every point of view. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Hon. J. C. MCREYNOLDS, Attorney General, 


— 


Wooprow WILSON. 


(167096-13.) 
Juxx 24, 1913. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Dean Mr. PRESIDENT: In view of the somewhat heated and sensa- 
tional dispatches given to the press by United States Attorney McNab 
on Saturday, June 21, in connection with his resignation, and the wide- 
e eee which would naturally result thereform, I de- 
sire to la fore you the facts O to the Caminetti-Diggs case 
and the Western Fuel Co. case, to which he refers. 

The department was closed on Sunday, June 22, and it was not until 
yesterday that I had opportunity fully to acquaint myself with the 
contents of all the files and confer with my assistants. I send you here- 
with what, I am informed, are the complete files in each case, and spe- 
cially request that you examine them with particular care. 


DIGGS-CAMINETTI CASE, 


The earliest paper in the files relating to this case is a “ report made 
8 Herrington,” dated March 26, 1913, the pertinent part of which 
‘ollows : 

“Farley Drew Caminetti, a married man about 27 years of age, 
residing in Sacramento and connected in some clerical capacity with 
the State government, in company with Lola Norris, and Maury I. 
Diggs, a young married man of about the same age, residing in Sacra- 
mento, in company with Marsha Warrington—who, like Lola Norris, is 
a young unmarried. girl about 19 years of ago, also the age of the 
Norris girl—left Sacramento for Reno via Southern Pacific Co. in the 
early morning of March 10, 1913. 

“On arrival at Reno they registered at the Riverside Hotel 
under the name of C, E. Enright and wife, of Los Angeles, and Cami- 
netti under the name of F. F. Ross and wife. They remained there one 
night, occupying connecting rooms. The next day D who appears 
to have furnished all the money, rented a cottage in the outskirts of 
the city from Real Estate Agents Peck & Sample, of Reno; bought a 
supply of provisions, coal, etc., and the party went to housekeeping. 
They remained there for three or four days, when they were taken into 
custody by Chief of Police Hillhouse, of Reno, and Chief of Police Wil- 
liam Johnson, of Sacramento, on accusations against the men for having 
violated a State law. 

“They waived extradition and returned yoluntarily to Sacramento. 
To Assistant District Attorney F. F. Atkinson, of Sacramento, William 
Johnson, and Arthur D, Ryan, of the detective force of Sacramento, they 
admitted the foregoing facts, but they all claimed that their purpose 
was not an immoral one and that there had been no illicit carnal inter- 
course among any of them on the trip or after arrival at Reno. 

“It appears that the Jer men claimed to be unhappy in their 
marital relations, they had become attached to these girls, and that as 
their intimacy had become known in Sacramento, and as one of the 
papers was about to print a “ scandalous story,“ they decided that it 


Diggs 
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Aveusr 1, 


would be best for aM concerned to leave the coun 


for a time until 

the affair had blown over. That after residing for statutory period 

six months) required by the Nevada law, they would secure divorces 
eir wives and marry these girls. 


affairs. 

“ Caminetti is the son of a State senator, and all of the four are 
prominent in social life of Sacramento. A great deal of publicity was 

ven the affair, and the friends of the wives, as well as those of the 

wo firs. were greatly incensed against the young men. 

Informations were filed against Caminetti and , char; them 
with violating the white-slave traffic act. There will be a hear: be- 
fore the United States commissi the latter part of this week unless 
defendants waive examination, and the matter will be presented to the 
grand jury by the United States attorney, who requests the assistance 
of this o: in investigating the matter, and, unless otherwise advised, 
I will give the matter attention.” e 

On y 16 I wired McNab, directing him to forward me a full rt 
and take no further afirmative action in the case until further advised. 
In se he wrote such a report, under date of May 21, and this 
reached me on the 27th. In this, which covers more than a dozen type- 
written pages, he — | a version of the facts, with his inference there- 

W. 


“TI think proper 
them as you have 

The 3 sp: 
passed out of my 
number of cases 1 
constantly being brough 
and it is utterly impossible for me to 


lanned; and you are so directed. 
no further immediate consideration, it, of course, 


in the department, some phases of which are 
to my attention for suggestions or directions, 
carry in my memory the details 


m ry 
which he thought — — ired the presence of the com- 
missioner. e written me a letter ting recollection of 


ier caine by Secretary Wilson's statement of his embarrassment, and 
desir 


The Secretary of Labor advises it is a matter of public importance 
that Commissioner of Immigration Caminetti remain at his post here. 
I do not now wish Government to be in position of insisting upon trial 
of young Caminetti and D: cha with viola white-slave law, 
during enforced absence o e father, who is orming necessa. 
public duties. In view of all facts, you are instructed to postpone tri. 
of these cases until the autumn.” 

The postponement of a criminal case, so recently instituted as this 
was, is not an unusual proceeding; and it did not occur to me that any 
malign motive would be attributed to me. If I had anticipated that 
any fair-minded man, knowing the facts, would place such a construc- 
tion upon this ordinary act, I would have been scrupulously careful to 
arcs t. 5 18 — not poly that the nena Solas sr 8 shall 

ree from partial or 0 Influence, bu even the ap- 
should fe aveided. I do not even hope to 
am profoundly conscious that my actions are 


manifestly proper course, h ished 
the sensational telegrams wherein he . base motives to me. His 
conduct has, of course, made it papers le for him to continue in the 
rosecution of this case, however desirable that otherwise might have 

Under the circumstances the only course open is to accept his 


R 
I therefore suggest an immediate conference between us for the pur- 
pose of selecting some counsel whose ability, character, and reputation 
are so high as to insure the proper conduct of the case, and that he be 
put in immediate charge, with — promptly and vigorously to 
prosecute it to a conclusion. 


WESTERN FUEL CO. CASE, 


This is an indictment against five directors of the Western Fuel Co., 
charged with participating in a conspiracy to defraud the Government 
on coal drawbacks. It was found in February last. 

So far as I can recall, there was no oceasion for me to give this case 
any personal consideration until rii 30 last, when I recei a letter 
from Secretary Lane, in which he osed one from Sidney V. Smith, a 

thout recommendation. Mr. Smith's letter sought to 
the th complained of were done by others; that although 
he was a director was not a participant in any criminal act, and 
that the case should be dismissed as to him 

I more 4 

or 


currence in his conclusion, and directed him to mores’: 1 
Francisco awyer, 


Thereafter, as I recall, Mr. Pringle, a San re- 
senting either Smith or Bruce, or both, came to see me, I turned him 
over to Assistant Attorney Gen Harr, with instructions to give the 
matter particular and careful atten conside: 3 facts 


company, and that the case the other two should be deferred 
until he could examine the evidence presented and determine the pro- 
priety of further proceedings. He reported this conclusion to me. I 
thought it right, and in pursuance of our understanding be sent the 
dist et reyes the . 3 

pon r consideration of matter, department feel ave 
doubt as to guilt of Sidney V. Smith and Robert Bruce, indicted in 
Western Fuel Co. case. In order to avoid possible injustice, you are 
instructed to continue case as to them until after the trial of the other 
three directo active in 


motives to a 
I am still of opinion that the course recommended by Mr. Harr in 
respect of case the proper one to pursue. But view of the 


inetti 

to prosecute the cause under 
ed there, and 1 think we should have 
purpose. 


J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 
Attorney General. 


t 
an immediate conference for this 
Respectfully, 


(167096-13.) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE or run SECRETARY, 
z E Washington, June 24, 1913. 
Mx Dran Ma. MCREYNOLDS : In view of the published statements that 
influence has been brought to bear upon you ugh the Secretary of 
Labor to postpone the trial in the D aminetti case, I desire to state 
to you that neither Commissioner Gencral Caminetti nor anyone else 
oes req ed or suggested to me that I should ask you to postpone 


e trial. 
The Department of Labor has been but recently created. It is in a 
formative state of organization. Congress has provided funds for the 
8 of the salaries of the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Solicitor, 
private secretary and confidential clerk to the Secretary, and private 
secretary to the Assistant Secretary. Funds have not yet been provided 
for the other clerical help necessary for the proper organizat and 
1 ae of the department. Consequently every person connected with 
department has been 8 to his full capacity in an effort to 
keep up with the business. That is particularly true with regard to the 
Immigra Service. Any leave of absence at this time would seriously 
impair the service. . 
ore Mr. Caminetti took the oath of office he informed me that it 
would be necessary to ask for leave of absence in order to be present at 
the trial of his son. About the middle of June he again called my 
attention to his desire for leave of absence. I pointed out to him the 
difficuities we had to contend with; that the department was in a 
formative state; that we had large contracts for feeding the immigrants 
at Ellis Island and other pora of entry to consider and dispose of; 
that Hindu immigration to Pacific coast via Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands was becoming an acute problem which ought to be worked 
out at as early a date as possible; t allegations were continuously 
being made that Chinese were being sm ed into the United States in 
violation of the Chinese-exclusion laws; t the administration of the 
immigration laws generally would require his close application for some 
time to enable him to grasp the detalis of the me by the 
department in enforcing the law; and that, in view of these conditions, 
it was imperative that he should remain here for a considerable period 
in order that be might assist in the work in this 8 ac- 
quaint himself with the problems we had to work out. That, then, 
when he went to the Pacific coast he would be in a position to inspect 
the yarious imm tion stations in a manner which would e bene- 
ficial results. I then asked him if it would not be possible for him to 
secure a postponement of his son's trial until the next term of court, 
so that he could attend the trial of his son and on the same trip inspect 
the Immigration Service on the Pacific coast. He lied that he did 
not know whether a postponement could be obtain or not; and I 
stated to him that I would take the matter up with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and ask for a postponement of the case, with a view to carryin 
out the suggestion I had made, It was uant to this su, tion tha 
I called you up on June 18, stated the circumstances, and asked for the 


postponement, which was granted. 
Respect W. B. Witson, 


fully, yours, 
Sceretury. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C. x 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to talk about the scope o 
this “ white-slave traffic act,” as it is called in the last para- 
graph of the law itself. I want here to take occasion, although 
I may exhaust a part of my time in doing so, to say that every 
man in this House would profit by reading the report on the 
white-slave traffic act of June 25, 1910, presented by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. It does him great credit, both as a lawyer 
and a statesman, and it is a valuable contribution to the legis- 
lative literature of our country. I wish I had time to read 
from it. I shall avail myself of the opportunity of printing the 
text of his report as an appendix to my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, in accordance even with the view of the gentle- 
man from Illinois and the view of the Supreme Court, as ex- 
pressed in the Florida case and in the Texas case, and in ac- 
cordance with the views expressed by the former Attorney 
General, the present Attorney General has done nothing whereby 
it can with the least semblance of truth be charged that he is 
trying to invalidate or to nullify by inaction the success of the 
white-slave traffic act. I hold in my hand here memoranda pre- 
pared for former Attorney General Wickersham of cases of 
alleged violations of this act and his instructions with regard 
to the same indorsed thereon. I shall make brief reference to 
the cases now and will print the memoranda in full as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks, 
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On December 12, 1911, Gertrude De Witt, 15 years old, was 
taken on a freight train caboose and carried to another State 
for a criminal purpose. Mr. Wickersham directed that the pros- 
ecution be turned over to the State authorities. 

On March 21, 1912, in the case of Boyce, out in Texas, who 
had run away with Mrs. Sneed, the Attorney General said that 
was a case for the State courts, not for the Federal courts. 

On June 22 James Monroe had taken Helen Gergley, a 
14-year-old girl, in an automobile from St. Louis across the 
State line into Illinois. The facts in that case were perhaps 
more harrowing than in this case, for in the Diggs-Caminetti 
case the girls were 19 years old and they went knowing 
where they were going and for what purpose. This 14-year- 
old girl, Helen Gergley, was taken in an automobile from the 
city of St. Louis over into Illinois, out into the woods, and 
there that helpless 14-year-old child was outraged. She was 
of humble parentage. The man told her that he wanted her to 
go to his house to be the nurse for his children. Then he ran 
her over into another State and outraged her. Yet Attorney 
General Wickersham gave instructions that the State authori- 
ties be allowed to handle that case. I am not criticizing Mr. 
Wickersham, for whom I have high esteem. 

Then there was the case of Elizabeth Maloney, on June 22, 
1912, and another case of November 23, 1912, in which a man 
named Long, a deputy sheriff of Philadelphia, enticed Laura 
and Catherine McClintock, aged, respectively, 15 and 17 years, 
to a clubhouse on the Jersey coast and there committed with 
them and permitted some of his friends to commit with them 
acts too shameful and indecent to be named here. Yet in all 
these cases Attorney General Wickersham instructed that they 
be left for the State courts to deal with. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And the critics of the present Attorney 
General, I have no doubt, would defend Attorney General 
Wickersham if he were assailed. 

The editorial from the Washington Post of July 30 referred 
to is as follows: 

THE CALIFORNIA PRECEDENT, 

While Attorney General McReynolds makes it quite clear that there 
Is to be no postponement of the Diggs-Caminetti case, and that he has 
not issued any instructions to the various Federal attorneys to con- 
strue the Mann “ White Slave” Act only in a literal sense, it has be- 
come apparent to most lawyers that this act is being stretched to cover 
eases which should be handled by the States. 

Such cases as the one that has stirred the resentment of all decent 
citizens in California should be prosecuted vigorously. The State 
authorities, however, and not the Federal Government should do the 
1 The “ white-slave” act was designed to put an end to 

he traffic in women for immoral purposes, to prevent the importation 
of women from one State to another for pur s of profit. 

The Federal Government, in the Diggs-Caminetti case, is virtuall 
establishing the principle that prosecutions affecting domestic infelici- 
ties or uction should be handled from Washington rather than by 
the States themselves. It would be just as logical for the Department 
of Justice to institute prosecutions against burglars who ply their trade 
in one State but dispose of their illegal profits in another on the 
ground that they are violating the interstate-commerce act. 

If the Mann “ White Slave” Act is stretched to cover such cases as 
the one in California it will mean a stretching of all other Federal 
Statutes to cover purely local offenses. The prosecuting attorneys of 
the States and counties might then surrender ail their functions to the 

Vashington authorities. 

The Attorney General is right in 8 the D -Caminetti 
case to be tried under the white-slave” act, for the simple reason 
that it has been made a political issue, and turning the prosecution over 
to the State authorities, within whose province the matter lies, might 
be misconstrued and create scandal. 

Nevertheless care should be taken to avoid any further in¥asion of 
State territory, the danger being not mere usurpation of functions be- 
longing to the States, nor costly duplication, but failure of the States 
to diligently prosecute certain cases on the theory that the Federal 
Government would attend to them later on. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that there really remains but little 
else to be said about this matter. For lack of justifiable facts 
to support the complaint made by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun], and therefore for his lack of ability to make any 
argument touching the merits of this controversy, he, the gen- 
tleman from California, took occasion to say that the adminis- 
tration is embarrassed by want of candor. The gentleman nar- 
rows his whole case to this proposition. Let us refer to the 
facts: The Attorney General has been entirely candid, open, 
and communicative of every detail of the matter covered by the 
resointion. He gave every paper called for to the committee, 
and told a subeommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary that 
he had done so and that he had no concealments to make. The 
committee by its unanimous report has, in substance, made this 
finding: Mr. McNab acted hastily and disrespectfully toward 
his superior officer. He himself, in a fit of passion or on ac- 
count of the lure of possible political preferment and without 
a knowledge of the facts or without asking the Attorney Gen- 
eral to reconsider his instructions, wired his unconditional 
resignation to the President. So there was no lack of candor here 
on the part of the present administration. The President had 
no alternative but to accept the resignation, and he has done so 


in a wise and statesmanlike utterance accepting the resignation. 
Great things—that is, great affairs of state—may sometimes per- 
plex the present fearless and able Chief Executive; but neither 
he nor his Attorney General, who is assailed here, has done any- 
thing to embarrass the administration in the just and fair judg- 
ment of the American people. 

The gentleman from California further says that all the 
papers in the file of the Department of Justice were not submit- 
ted to the committee. All the file papers were submitted to the 
committee, and a copy of the telegram, a note of which was 
printed in the report on House resolution 181 some days ago, 
has been forwarded by the Attorney General to the committee 
and is now embodied in the report on the pending resolution. 
The committee has found by its two reports, one on House reso- 
lution 181 and one on House resolution 212, that the Attorney 
General has furnished to the committee and to the House all 
the papers in his files touching this matter and every paper 
called for by the two resolutions. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] says that the 
Attorney General culled from Herrington’s report. The Attor- 
ney General did no such thing. He furnished the whole of 
Herrington’s report to the committee, and the committee fur- 
nished a part of that report to the House in its report on House 
resolution 181 and gave the reason why the committee did not 
furnish it all, the Attorney General having stated that he had no 
objection to the publication of all of it and left it to the com- 
mittee to determine whether the publication of all of that report 
would be compatible with the public interest. 

Thus one by one do the roses fall and the gentleman from 
California will be left in his moments for calm reflection to 
gather up these faded blossoms out of which he expected to 
make a blooming bouquet for his political ally, Mr. MeNab. 
[Applause.] 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] criticizes the Attor- 
ney General for making no memorandum of the telegram of May 
16 sent from his hotel in Washington. His acting secretary, Mr. 
Cole, made such memorandum for him. He is hypercritical 
when he says that the Attorney General should have made the 
memorandum in his own handwriting. If the Attorney General 
should undertake to do all the clerical work of his department 
he would need a great deal of help and would not have any 
time to attend to the real business of his office. So this rose, 
so dear to the heart of the gentleman from Illinois, must like- 
wise fade in the light of practical experience and common sense. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] fails to make any 
case against the Attorney General and therefore resorts to the 
cheap trick of pretending to weep over an abandoned babe. 
We have no excuse to offer for the inhuman father, and I hope 
that if the evidence shows his guilt he will be speedily and 
adequately punished. The gentleman can not divert the atten- 
tion of the House from the fact that he and his colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] have utterly failed to 
show any ground for real criticism of the Attorney General. 
The truth is, that as soon as the Attorney General was reminded 
of the gravity of the California case he directed its trial, and I 
am informed the case is set for trial on the 5th of this month. 
What will then be done with it is for the court, where this case 
ought to be tried instead of having been aired here, and aired 
for no public good, and merely in pursuance of a political horse- 
play. [Applause.] 

Let me say a few words on behalf of the Judiciary Committee 
of this House, where I have served and worked so long. Those 
of you who were here last Congress will bear me out that the 
chairman of that committee gave no aid or comfort to those 
who made skullduggery attacks on Attorney General Wicker- 
sham. That committee reported every resolution of inquiry 
directed to the Attorney General which came to it. The com- 
mittee then pursued the course that it has pursued here— 
brought the resolution back to the House without making any 
mud-slinging charges, 

In no case did that committee encourage skullduggery against a 
Republican Attorney General and in no case did at committee 
attempt to use whitewash. Undisturbed by political frenzy the 
committee has pursued the same course here. There is no mud 
to fling on the present Attorney General, and he needs no white- 
wash from that committee or from this House. This House 
has faith in the unanimous finding of that committee and in the 
unsullied character of the distinguished Attorney General. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Now, just a word as to the Attorney General. He is a man of 
character and ability and is above reproach. A former Repub- 
lican administration invoked his great services in the prosecu- 
tion of the Tobacco Trust, and this distinguished lawyer con- 
ducted that prosecution to a successful conclusion, so that the 
Tobacco Trust is not now oppressing all of the people. Down 
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in Kentucky “where the meadow grass is blue” and where 
those good people raise most of the burley tobacco of the country, 
the farmers are selling that great product in competitive mar- 
kets at a fair price and are no longer compelled, as they were 
compelled when the Tobacco Trust was in full sway there, to 
sell their product at 5 or 6 cents per pound, but are now getting, 
according to grade I believe, from 9 to 30 cents per pound. 
Down there this man, abused here by some Republicans, is 
revered and honored. The country cried out against the Pacific 
Railroad merger. This maligned Attorney General broke up 
that merger, and yet did not precipitate a panic by having 
thrown on the market some $130,000,000 of railroad securities. 
I print as an appendix to my remarks an account of the settle- 
ment of this case. This work stamps Mr. McReynolds not only 
as a great lawyer, but as a thoughtful and constructive states- 
man and a faithful official. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] refers to the 
present administration, He need not be apprehensive on that 
score. The Democrats of the country voted last year to make 
Woodrow Wilson President. Every man who voted for Taft 
hoped and prayed that Woodrow Wilson would be elected, and 
every man who voted for Roosevelt likewise hoped and prayed 
that Woodrow Wilson would be triumphant in the last presi- 
dential contest. [Applause.] He and this Democratic House 
have been given the commission of the American people. This 
House will help make the laws of the country, and Woodrow 
Wilson as the Chief Magistrate will live up to his high obliga- 
tions and see to it that the laws of the land, every one of them, 
are faithfully executed. 

Those now in control of national affairs can not be deterred 
from their course of rectitude by the carping criticisms uttered 
here or elsewhere. We have and zl continue to have, I hope 
indefinitely, a good government at Washington in the interest 
of all the people of our beloved country. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX A. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THR ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
June 22, 1912. 


I have the honor to invite your attention to two complaints of alleged 
violations of the white-slave traffic act, which have been brought to 
the attention of agents of this bureau. 

1. James Monroe, an ex-convict, as the result of an advertisement, 
called at the home of Helen Gergley, a 1 girl in St. Louis, 
and employed her as a nurse for h alleged twin babies. He stated 
that he would return for them in two or three days. He did return 
and took the girl from St. Louis to a point in Illinois, where they left 
the cars and went some distance into the woods, where he threw her 
upon the ground, showed her a bottle of poison, threatened her with 
death if she made an outcry, and ra her. He then took her back 
to St. Louis on a car leaving the Illinois point in the middle of the 
night. She immediately complained to an officer on reaching St. Louis, 
and the man is now a fugitive. The girl is poor, but is said to be 
absolutely good and pure. Her parents are poor, but entirely respect- 
able and their reputation excellent. 

The district attorney at St. Louis desires to prosecute this man in 
the Federal court for violation of the white-slave traffic act. Should 
we proceed with this investigation, or should it be turned over to the 
State authorities for a prosecution for rape? > 

Considerable data has already been gathered which will be useful in 
apprehending this man, and as our facilities for locating him are prob- 
ably superior to those of the local authorities in Illinois, it seems to 
me that we may, in any event, cooperate with them in endeavoring 
to locate the defendant. 

2. James Cartwright Rust, of this city, married, went to Chi 
two years ago to obtain a divorce, met Elizabeth Maloney, now 18 
years of age, a girl of excellent re tation and character, proposed 
marriage to her, eloped with her on January 27, 1912, took her to St. 
Joseph, Mich., where he secured a license to marry her from the proper 
officer, showed it to her, explained to her that that constituted a law- 
ful m in Michigan, lived with her as husband and wife, re- 
turned with her to Chicago, in one month deserted her and abandoned 
his divorce pro ngs. She is now in a delicate condition, Rust 
is in this city, or near by, and assertin his desire to marry her as 
soon as he can secure a divorce from h present wife. He is also 
endeayoring to have the I join him, and is apparently considering 
joining her in Chicago. e is said to have caused tron le for other 
girls. One of Rust's brothers has written the EK mother, condemn- 
ing his actions and 1 him on account his mental condition, 
but as to this alleged infirm we have no information. 

It appears that they arrived in St. J h about 9.30 p. m., too late to 
obtain a marriage lice: and that the license was not obtained until 
the following morning, although they stayed at a hotel together that 


night. 
iznk a this investigation be proceeded with? 
Respectfully submitted. 
Broce BIELASKI 


A. > 
Acting Chief Bureau of Investigation, 


Indorsement of Atomy General Wickersham : 

1. Turn this over to the local authorities and cooperate in every 
way with them in bringing the man to justice. (In handwriting of 
Attorney General Wickersham.) 

Indorsement of Attorney General Wickersham : 

2. This, too, seems to be clearly a case for the local authorities. We 
should bring it to their attention and do everything ble to assist 


in the prosecution. (In handwriting of G. W. W., Attorney General.) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, November 23; 1912. 
Memorandum for the Attorney General. 


0 I have the honor to submit herewith a letter from Special Agent 


i tre young irom Pungo 

ee tated 3 to 5 instructions as to bse or not 

a ne Matt ee e be New fesse 
Respectfully submitted. i 
A. BRUCE BIEBLASKI 


Indorsement of, Attorney General Wickersham : Actina Onles, 

e conduct o. ese men was most rehensible and deservin 

e Ep EA E 
nst, an erefore should not be 

under it. (In the handwriting of G. W. W., Attorney ‘Genera .) Gia 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 22, 1912. 


White-slave matters. 
A. B BIELASKI 


Esq., 
cting Chief Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D. O. 


ro Lieuts. Tate 


Dear Sin: Director of Public Saf Porter, ugh 
esterday 


th 
and Wood, reported the following case this office y 


On Thursday, November 7, 1912, one Harry Long, a age sheriff. 


in this city, took Laura and Catharine McClintock, a and 17, re- 
spectively, to Stone Harbor, N. J., ing they could spend a 5 
week at his cottage. He purchased the 5 und on arrival there 
they found it was the clubhouse of the Quaker City Gun and Rod Club. 
A Mrs. Knox and son were the caretakers. That night Long had rela- 
tions with Catharine, the ar and a man named Wallace, also of 
the sheriff's office, slept with Lau but did not have intercourse with 
her. The same conditions existed Friday night. Saturday afternoon Long 
P. 


he would see that they got money for it. That night Long would not 
let Catharine stay with anyone, he sleeping wi her. Laura had 
intercourse with a man named Chick McDevitt, who offered to pay h 

$5. but never gave her the money and one Sam Lane, an employee of 
he sheriff's office, who earlier in the evening bad given her $2. Sunda 


past two 8 they have been living with friends; that they were both 

seduced a 

they have from time to time had 

Catharine was 2 as telephone 5 until they found she 
k 


3 Judge McPherson's interpre act as his reason, 
believing that one should not be prosecuted unless he traffics tn the 
girls, sending them from house to house for pu of prostitution; 
that Congress never intended that cases of immorality of such 
in Federal courts. 


say I would have it tried in the district of New Jersey. However, 
as defendants’ witnesses were here he suggested the case be taken 
up in this district, 5 I called on Assistant Douglas, who 
later took up case with Mr. Swartley with result as above. Per- 
sonally saw Mr. Swartley later in day, and he advised against taking 
up case, as did Mr. Brinton. 

All of persons involved are county, officials. Lo is a man past 
50, as is Wallace, the youngest being McDevitt, who about 38, 

Will you advise me by wire in marong what further I should do 
in the matter—whether to take it up with United States attorney in 
New Jersey or the local prosecutor of Cape May County 

These week-end frolics of politicians at their favorite club houses 
along Jersey coast, generally taking prostitutes along, are quite 
frequent, but it certainly is oversteppin the mark when youngsters 
like above are subjected to such treatment, notwithstanding they 
are immoral girls. 

I am satisfied a prosecution in this dstrict would be unsuccessful, 
in view of attitude of district attorney’s office. We might fare better 
in the district of New Jersey. 1 doubt if the local prosecutor of 
Cape May County would get any results. If nothing else, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Brinton, I can put the matter up to Sheriff Acker, 
who no doubt would discharge the employees involved in this affair, 


Very truly, yours, 
(Signed) FRANK L. GARBARINO, 
Special Agent, 


(Not to be released until and unless advised of the anticipated action 
at St. Paul on Monday, June 30, about 10 a. m.) 


APPENDIX B. 
United States v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. and others. 


To-day at St. Paul, Minn., the Union Pacific Railroad Co. and the 
Ones hort Line Railroad Co. presented to the United States judges 
another petition wherein in substance they —— the foll new 
plan for disposing of the $126,000,000 of thern Pacific Railroad 
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Co. stock which n December last the Supreme Court decreed was un- 
ek foe k: held by them: 
withdraw the plans heretofore proposed. These had been 
objseted t te ack the Atterney General. 
rmission to seH $38,292,400 of such 5 Pacific 


i og mnsyivania Railroad Co. and to a in exchange 
842. 547200 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad stock, sare all of such 
steck owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. or any of its sub- 


sidiaries. 

3. A trust 88 shall be appointed to receive and hold as 
tedian and depositary — Hay conet and . to its further — — 
and deerees the remain „000 of said Southern 1 


also 
8 
e name of the 


$25 per share at the time of subscription ———. 
with 6 per cent — Negotiable receipts shall be . — foe pax! 
payments. Neither t he petitioners nor anyone acting for them shall 


holde 

5. The trustee shall execute and issue negotiable certificates, 1 
ing to a prescribed form, representing the shares ranges aan oa 3 
upon full payment of the subscription price. The holder of a full- 
certificate may, at any time prior to January 1, 1916, by presenting 
and surre ng the same to the trustee, wie ve "the number of shares 
of Southern Pacifie stock r there . ith all divi- 
dends declared thereon, with that 4 1, 1913 . — with- 


out n 2 only upon tie express condition that he make an 
affidavit in the form prescribed sho in substance co tee he does not 
own in his —.— righ gr 72 agg capital stock of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, that he application in good faith in 


vis not aei aeting for or on behalf of any 

Co., or in concert, cement, or un- 
derstanding with anyone see to control the Southern Pacific Co. 
in the interest of the Union — Co. 


— — eres 3 the trustee to report to the court at femal 


Btates 

in response to the petition the Attorney General filed the following 
reply: 

In the District Court of the United States for the District of Utah. 
The United States of America, complainant, v. Union Pacific Rallroad 

„Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., and others, defendants. 
REPLY or THE UNITED STATES TO THE PETITION AND THIRD AMENDED 
PLAN OF THA ADOVE-NAMED ee 


On behalf of the United States, I ly submit the following 
reply to the petition filed 9 joie E — ij e Union —.— 
on pee ae heret 8 — and ad co. were they wi ded 
a plans ofore presen: ro; a amen 

an for ds —.— of pe e doss 8 held 

them * 0 e antitrust act, as adjudged upreme 
Court in @ decision rendered December 2 1814. z 
I, 


Sopro * a to —— 8 Railroad Co. of 382,924 shares 
ass. 2.4 the stock of the Southern Pacific Co. now 
wned or ped tar E by t the Unies Pacific Railroad Co. (be 
cent of the total capital steck of the Southe 
for 425,472 shares 8 
more & Ohio Railroad vg 5 enn: 
road Co. Bears all of such stock held kee the latter and 20. 
of the entire share capital of the more & Ohio he 
goes far to separate the 8 Pacifie Co. from the Union Pacifie Co., 
and to that extent breaks u eular unlawful combination be- 
tween them assailed in the | 8 bill and now before the court for 
dissolution. Moreover, ft divests the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. of a 
large amount of the capital stock of aren active 2 titer—the Balti- 
fo o. — and thereby hly objectionable 
as I am able to ancertais, 88 exchange would not 
ting any new combination in restraint of trade nor any 
other condition in violation of existing. law. 


Should the e: ge be made, the Union Pacific Railroad Co. would 
then own 38.66 per cent of the capital stock of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Coa. a Ivania Railroad Co. would own 14 per 


the Pennsylva 
cent of the capital stock of the Southern Pacific Co. 

Since the proposed exchange would be a substantial step in the dis- 
solution of particular unlawful combination now under considera- 
tion, and at the same time would destroy the stockholding relation be- 
tween two other actively competitive systems—the he one me and 
the Baltimore & Ohio—and since no new conditions contrary to existing 
law would result therefrom, I think the court may properly grant leave 
to make it, subject 5 the condition hereunder 3 

While the lines of the i egg eys system ap to be noncom- 
titive with these of the Southern Pacific 1 aes: the 8 of the 
nion 2 ao noncompetitive with those of the Baltimore & 
Ohio s manifest that the Pennsylvania lines and the South- 


Furthermore, while at present no Federal law forbids one railroad 
company from onto stock in another noncompetitive line, Congress 
may hereafter deem i savis to . the Pama og gg? in that 
regard; and courts may in laws so as to give them 
mee 8 from those ae ac 

Wherefore, that any future 1 


ation b Congress on 
subject of the holding of stock by one 5 


the 
in another, and also all 


existing laws, may certainly apply to the jane which the Pen 
tne iroad Co. and the Union, Pacitc, Ra Railroad Co. would acqu 
5 exchange, said ex should only be permitted — 

Jee to the following — condition, in substance : 

That such permission shall not be taken or construed as ä 
obligations, powers, Seporat or duties under either present or future 
ef any 8 = not a party to this cause, nor be taken 2 
construed as Indication bean ‘any npari hereto has the right to 
acquire or hold the pee of or exchanged, nor as an ex- 
emption of any such party int penton of such aequisition or holding, 
from gone operation of any law now in force or whieh may hereafter be 


oO Not only would this proviso leave unobstructed the power of Congress 
hereafter to legislate in res of the stocks or transactions in ques- 
tion, but if any ill conditions should result from the pro ex- 
change of stocks un be existing law the Government could freely assail 
it, if so advised. 1. 


nie holdings *t 


mated, 
oras pae the disposition of such shares under the direc- 
tion of t The proposal is to transfer them to a trust com- 
pany. which “Chali become a party to the g and in effect an 
m of the court. The trustee has no power to vote. the shares except 
—.— and as directed by the court. Union Pacific stockholders will 
entitied 52 subscribe for certificates of Lorne issued by the trust 
either In fu 
either 


affidavit that the appli- 
— po Co. and is not 


agree- 
ration for 


the 2 
Co. lf in good faith, 
the holders of such certificates can receive no interest on the dividends 
collected and held by the trustee. 
an, 3 intervals the trustee is required to report to the court 
all persons, firms, or corporations who shall have con- 
. — such certificates into shares of stock of the Southern Pacifie Co. 
where the conversions involved more than 100 shares, and the Attorney 
General may require of taes trustee any other information relating to 
the carrying out of the p 
H by January 1, 19 7c ine certificates of interest have not been con- 
by ns not Union Pacifie stockholders into shares of the 
Co., re ee 
Pacific shares represented thereb 
These provisions seem well desi to bring about a distribution of 
the shes of the Southern Pacific Co. unlawfully acquired and con- 
trolled by the Union Pacific Railroad Co. among persons not stock- 
holders of the latter and —— rene dissolve the unlawful combi- 
pation. If they un the disposition of the stock will 
remain subject to the further N 5 of the court. 


. 


t that 8 roving the plan now proposed the court 
should id direct that i de published, "and that all who may be interested, 
whether parties to ies cause or nk be given op ctr to present any 
objections which they regard as worthy of cons: 88 on. 

C. MeRxxxotos. 
Attorney General. 
Jone 28, 1913. 


ns who wil wish to 8 


Ss ees peos — 


a careful 
neral purposes into ret 
e Attorney General thinks the indications are favorable for a suc- 
cessful solution of the very difficult situation which has necessitated 
such protracted consideration. The plan now proposed would destroy 
the domination of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the affairs of the 
Baltimore & Ohio system, leaving the latter free to serve the interests 
of those — . — its es; ‘and it provides what appears to be a feasible 
method for bringing about a distribution within a reasonable time of 
the Southern Pacific Co.’s stock unlawfully held b the Union Pacific 
ngst persons who are not stockholders of the latter. success 
iho would insure a real dissolution of the unlawful combina- 
ch the court condemned. Carefully guarded language will make 
it sure that the resulting relationship between the Union Pacific and 
the Baltimore & Ohio on the one side and between the "Pennsylvania 
and the Southern Pacific on the other will be subject to all provisions 
of present and future aw, and if at any time the Government should 
regard the same as there will be nothing to prevent a pro- 
in courts which —— be determined upon the —— 

It present tations concerning subscriptions to the beneficial 
certificates should not be within four months, the court may 
make such further orders as — roper for the 5 of any 
unsubscribed stock, and in the meantime the court will hold the matter 
within its complete control. 


APPENDIX C. 
[House Report No. 47, Sixty-first Congress, second session.] 
WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 
(December 21, 1909.—Reterred w e oF ao Calendar and ordered to be 


Mr. Maxx, from the 5 on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
submitted the 9 report, to accompany H. R. 12315: 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12315) to regulate and prevent the trans- 
portation in Interstate and fore commerce of alien women and girls 
for immoral fh sandr and for other pu begs leave to report the 
bii back, with sundry amendments, with a recommendation t the 
amendments to and the bill as amended do pass. - 
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The following amendments to the bill are recommended: 

On page 2, line 9, strike out the words or evidence of the right to” 
and insert, after the word “transportation,” in line 10, the words 
* or evidence of the right thereto.” 

on page 5, in line 7, after the word “ procuration,“ insert the 
word “of.” 

on page 6, in line 16, strike out the word “and” and insert the 
word “or.” 

On page 7, lines 2 and 3, strike out the word “conclusively.” Page 
7, in line 7. after the word “ include,“ insert the words “the District 
of Alaska.” Page 7, line 9, strike out the word “impart” and insert 
in licu thereof the word “import.” 

Amend the title so that it will read as follows: “A bill to further 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce by prohibiting the trans- 
portation therein for Immoral purposes of women and girls, and for 
other purposes,” 

POLICE POWERS OF THE STATES NOT INTERFERED WITH. 


It is not the purpose of the bill to interfere with or usurp in any 
way the police powers of the States. The bill reported does not en- 
deayor to regulate, prohibit, or punish prostitution or the keeping 
of places where prostitution is indulged in. The prohibition of pros- 
titution and other immoral practices and the punishment of the prac- 
tice of prostitution or the keeping of houses of ill-fame, or other 
immoral paren in the several States, are matters wholly within the 
powers of the States and the Federal Goyernment has no jurisdiction 
over those subjects. On the other hand, it has been shown in the 
investigation relating to the “white-slave traffic” that persons en- 
gaged in that business in some of the large cities felt quite free to 
engage in the traffic as between the States, when they hesitated about 
engaging in the traffic wholly confined to one State. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


Most of the provisions of the bill are based upon the power of 
Congress over interstate and foreign commerce. In the second sec- 
tion of the bill it is made a crime for anyone to knowingly transport 
in interstate or foreign commerce any woman or girl for the purpose 
of prostitution, or for the purpose of inducing, enticing, or compelling 
a woman to become a prostitute; and in the same section it is also 
made a crime for anyone to knowingly procure a ticket to be used by 
a woman in interstate or foreign commerce going to a place for the 
purpose of prostitution, whereby such woman shall be actually trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce, or in any Territory, or the 

istrict of Columbia. 

Section 8 of the bill makes it a crime for any person to knowingly 
persuade, induce, entice, or coerce any woman or girl to go from one 
State to another for the purpose of prostitution, and who shall thereby 
knowingly cause such woman to go or be transported as a passenger 
upon the line of any common carrier in interstate or foreign commerce, 

Section 4 applies only to a girl under the age of 18 i beg and is 
practically the same as section 3, except that it makes a higher penalty 
apply to the crime of leading a girl under 18 to become a prostitute 
and transporting her in interstate commerce for that purpose. The 
provisions of section 2 of the bill make the crime, first, to knowingly 
transport, and, second, to knowingly furnish a ssenger ticket for 
transportation for the purpose of prostitution, when accompanied b 
the use of such ticket in interstate or forei; commerce. Section 
makes the crime to . persuade, induce, entice, or coerce a 
woman into prostitution, and thereby cause her to go and to be carried 
or transported as a passenger in interstate or foreign commerce. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND THE TERRITORIES. 


All of the provisions which make the crime depend upon transpor- 
tation in interstate or foreign commerce are made applicable to the 
District of Columbia, the Territories and ssessions of the United 
States, including the Panama Canal Zone, without regard to the cross- 
ing of District, Territorial, or State 1 apply within the Terri- 
tories to the same extent as they apply eases outside of the Terri- 
tories in interstate or foreign commerce. 


PENALTIES. 


The penalties provided by the bill are a fine of not more than $5,000 
and imprisonment for not more than 5 years, except that the penalty 
where the girl is under 18 years of age is not to exceed $10,000 fine 
and imprisonment not to exceed 10 years; and it is provided that 
prosecution may be in any district where the violation was committed, 
or from, through, or into which the woman is carried contrary to the 
provisions of law. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT, 

Section 6 of the bill is based in part upon the right of Congress to 
regulate foreign commerce and in part upon the right to legislate 
in furtherance of an international treaty. The United States in 1908 
became a party to an international agreement for the Rappreasion of 
the white-slave traffic, and section 6 makes certain provisions to aid 
in carrying out by the United States the international agreement. It 

rovides that the Commissioner General of Immigration is designated 
o receive and centralize information concerning the procuration of 
alien women with a view to their debauchery, to receive their declara- 
tions, establish their identity, ascertain from them who induced them 
to leave their native countries, and to exercise superno over them. 
It also 8 that every person who shall knowingly keep or harbor 
in any house of prostitution any alien woman within three years after 
she shall have entered the United States shall file with the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration a statement concerning such woman, 
and if such karper shall fail to file such statement wit 30 days, then 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to $2,000 fine and 
two years’ imprisonment. If the keeper furnishes the statement, the 
woman under the immigration law will be deported in accordance with 
existing law. If the keeper fails to furnish the statement, the keeper 
will be punished. 

AS TO THE VALIDITY OF THE PROPOSED ACT. 

A careful examination. of the Constitution, the authorities, and the 
decided cases seem to show that the provisions of the bill, dependent 
upon the commerce clause of the Constitution, come within the power 
of Congress and are constitutional. 

It is no longer open to question that the transit of individuals from 
State to State is interstate commerce. The statement in Mayor v. 
Miln (11 Pet., 102) that persons are not the subject of commerce was over- 
ruled in the Passen eases (7 How., 429, 432, 436) in the opinion of 
Justice Wayne, holding that the statement to that effect in the Miln 
case was dictum and was not adopted by the 1 of the court. 

See further, Mobile County v. mball, 102 U. S., 692; Gloucester 
erry Co. v. Pennsylvania, 114 U. S., 196; Pickard v. Pullman South- 
ern Car Co., 117 U. S., 84; Covington & C. Bridge Co. v. Kentucky, 154 


U. S., 204.) Indeed the mere transit of persons arriving at our ports 
of entry is without reference to traffic the subject of con; A 
regulation, because it is commerce. 1 Money cases, 1 U. S., 
580; Nishimura Ekiu v. U. S., 142 U. S., 651.) The same must be 
true ot the nsit of persons from State to State, assuming that for- 
olga commerce is the same as interstate commerce, with the exception 
of the locus in quo. 

Congress, therefore, having the power to regulate the transportation 
of persons in interstate commerce, it remains to be considered whether 
or not the proposed regulation is concerning a matter directly con- 
nected with interstate commerce or only remotely connected with it. 
In determining this the same tests are applicable as those which are 
pertinent in considering the transportation of property in interstate 
commerce. As stated in the Lottery cases (188 E: ge 321, 357): 

“As a State may, for the purpose of guarding the morals of its own 
people, forbid all sales of lottery tickets within its limits, so Congress, 
or the porpora of guarding the people of the United States against the 
widespread pestilence of lotteries’ and to protect the commerce 
which concerns all the States, may_ prohibit e carrying of lottery 
tickets from one State to, another. In legislating upon the subject of 
the traffic in lottery tickets, as carried on through interstate commer 
Congress only supplemented the action of those Sta perhaps all o 
them— which, for the protection of the public morals, prohibit the 
drawing of lotteries, as well as the sale or circulation of lottery tickets, 
within their respective limits. It is said, in effect, that it would not 
permit the declared policy of the States, which sought to protect their 
people against the mischlefs of the lottery business, to be overthrown 
or disregarded by the 3 of interstate commerce. We should hesi- 
tate long before adjudging that an evil of such appalling character, 
carried on through interstate commerce, can not be met and crushe 
ay the only power competent to that end. We say competent to 
that end, because Congress alone has the power to occupy, by legis- 
lation, the whole field of interstate commerce. What was sald by 
this court spor a former occasion may well be here repeated: ‘ The 
framers of the Constitution never intended that the e power 
of the Nation should find itself incapable of disposing of a sub- 
ject matter 1 oped committed to its charge.’ In re Rehrer, 
140 U. S., 545, 562.) If the carrying of lottery tickets from one 
State to another be interstate commerce, and if Congress is of opinion 
that an effective regulation for the bf egos of lotteries, carried 
on through such commerce, is to make a criminal offense to cause 
lottery tickets to be carried from one State to another, we know of 
no authority in the courts to hold that the means thus devised are 
not appropriate and necessary to protect the country at large against 
a species of interstate commerce which, although in general use and 
somewhat favored in both National and State legislation in the carly 
history of the country, has grown into disrepute, and has become 
offensive to the entire people of the Nation. It is a kind of trace 
which no one can be entitled to pursue as of right.” 

Certainly in the case of lotteries there is nothing harmful in the 
mere transportation of the pieces of paper. The injury resulted from 
the connection which existed between those tickets and the entire 
scheme of the lottery. It was the purpose for which the tickets were 


‘used which made them an instrument of injury to the public. 


The sections above proposed have been so drawn that they are 
limited to cases in which there is the act of transportation in inter- 
state commerce of women for purposes of prostitution. The use of 
interstate commerce in sending prostitutes from one State to another 
in connection with this trale in women would seem to be as directly 
connected with interstate commerce as the sending of tickets from one 
State to another in furtherance of the operation of a lottery. It is 
true the act of prostitution is not committed in connection with the 
interstate transportation nor was the drawing in connection with the 
lottery a part of interstate commerce. 

The sections proposed do not amount to an interference with the 
police power of the State. The simple test, as pointed out in the 

ahrer case and in the Lottery cases, is whether or not the State, in 
the exercise of its police wer, could have prohibited the things at 
which the act is aimed. anifestly a State could not enact that a 
person who induced a woman to go from one State to another for 

urposes of prostitution should not aid or assist in her transportation 
rom one State to another, or that the common carrier should not 
transport the prostitute. To do so would be a plein 2 to regu- 
late interstate commerce. (Leisy v. Hardin, 135 U. S., 100.) Where 
the subject upon which ore can act in the exercise of the power 
to regulate commerce is local in its nature or sphere of operation, such 
as harbor pilotage, the construction of bridges over navigable rivers, 
the erection of wharves, piers, and docks, which properly can be regu- 
lated only by special ponon adapted to their localities, the State 
can act until Congress interferes and supersedes its authority. Where. 
however, the subject is national in its character, and demands and 
requires uniform regulation, and affects all the States, such as trans- 
rtation between the States, including the importation from one State 
o another, Congress alone can act on it and perae the needed regu- 
lation. ( Bowman v. Chicago & N. W. R. Co., 125 U. S., 465, 507.) 

The rule just stated with reference to the transportation of prop: 
ony of course applies to the transportation of persons. The subject 
matter of the legislation being, therefore, one over which the States 
have no control, it must be, as pointed out above, within the domain 
of proper Federal legislation. 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAW. 


The history of the development of the law forbidding the importa- 
tion of allen women for purposes of prostitution is as follows : 

The first provision relating to this subject was contained in the act 
of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. L., 477; also 1 U. S. Comp., Stat., pp. 
1286-1287), as follows : 

“Sec. 3. That the importation into the United States of women for 
the purposes of prostitution is hereby forbidden ; and all contracts and 
agreements in relation thereto, made in advance or in pursuance of such 
illegal importation and 8 are hereby decl void; and who- 
ever shall 3 and willfully import or cause any importation of 
women into the United States for the pore of prostitution, or shall 
knowingly or willfully hold or attempt to hold any woman to such 
purposes, in pursuance of such illegal importation and contract or 
a ment, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof 
shall be imprisoned not exceeding five years and pay a fine not exceed- 


ing $5,000. 
ection 5 of the same act also contained the following: 
“That it shall be unlawful for aliens of the following classes to immi- 
te into the United States, namely, * * women imported for 
e porosa of prostitution.’ ” 
The oregolng provision was superseded by section 3 of the act of 
March 3, 19038, entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens 
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into the United States“ (32 Stat. L., 1213; also 1905 Suppl. to U. S. 
Comp. Stat., p. 276), which provides as follows: 

That the importation into the United States of any woman or girl 
for the purposes of prostitution is hereby forbidden; and whoever shall 
import or attempt to import any woman or girl into the United States 
for the purposes of prostitution, or shall hold or attempt to hold any 
woman or girl for such purposes in pursuance of such ille importa- 
tion shall be deemed gnilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof shall 
be imprisoned not less than one nor more than five years and pay A 
fine not exceeding $5,000." 

It is to be observed that the provision in question underwent several 
important changes in the reenactment, as follows: 

‘irst. The oid act covered the importation only of 
The new act was extended to cover any woman or girl. 

Second. The clause in the old act declaring void contracts or agree- 
ments in relation to Importing women for the purposes of prostitution 
was omitted in the new act. 

Third. The old act used the langu: “knowingly and willfully” 
import and “knowingly and’ willfully” hold or attempt to hold any 
person in pursuance of such illegal importation, etc. The new act 
eliminated the “ knowingly and willfully” and made it an offense to 
import or to hold or attempt to hold any person in pursuance of such 
illegal importation. 

Fourth. The penalty in each act was the same. 

Both of the foregoing rovisions were su eded by the act of 
February 20, 1907, entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of 
aliens into the United States“ (84 Stat. L., 898; 1907 Suppl. U. S. 
Comp. Stat., 392), as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the importation into the United States of any alien 
woman or 1 for the 1 of prostitution or for any other immoral 
yarns is hereby forbidden; and whoever shall, directly or indirectly, 

port or attempt to Import into the United States any alien woman 
or girl for the pu of 5 or for any other immoral pur- 
pose, or whoever shall hold or attempt to hold any alien woman or 
girl for any such purpose in pursuance of such illegal importation, or 
whoever shall keep, maintain, 1 or harbor ey house 
or other place for the purpose of pros tion or for any other im- 
moral purpose any alien woman or girl within three years after she 
shall have entered the United States shall in every such case be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof be imprisoned not more 

five years and pay a fine of not more than $5, ; and any alien 
woman or girl who shall be found an inmate of a house of p tution 
or practicing prostitution at any time within three years after she shall 
have entered the United States shall be deemed to be unlawfully within 
oe yey co and shall be deported as provided by sections 20 and 

0 s 

7 705 changes introduced into the new provision worthy of note are 
as follows: 

First. The new law forbade the Importation of any alien woman or 
girl for the purpose of prostitution and added the clause or for any 
other immoral purpose.” 

Second. The new law added the words “directly or indirectly” In 
ig . 8 5 whoever shall, directly or indirectly, import or attempt 

m etc. 

Third. The new law added the following important and also abso- 
lutely new provision: Or whoever shall keep, maintain, control, sup- 
port, or harbor in any house or other place for the p of prostitu- 

jon or for any other immoral purpose any alien woman or girl within 
three years after she shall have entered the United States.” 

Fourth. The new law added to the section express authorization for 
the deportation of any allen woman or girl in following language: 

“ Any alien woman or girl who shall be found an inmate of a house of 
prostitution or practicing prostitution at any time within three 
after she shall ve entered the United States shall be deemed 
unlawfully within the United States and shall be deported as provided 
by sections 20 and 21 of this act.” 


SUPREME COURT DECISION CONSTRUING SECTION 3 OF run ACT OF FEBRU- 
ARY 20, 1907. 


Section 3 of the act of February 20, 1907, has received the considera- 
tion of the Supreme Court in two cases. 

In the first case, that of the United States v. John Bitty (208 U. S., 
303), the Supreme Court held that a foreign woman ht to 
the United States as the personal, private mistress of a man living 
here was being imported “ for other immoral purposes,” and that, there- 
fore, the importer was subject to the penalty of the statute and the 
woman to deportation. 

This decision is not pertinent to the phase of the subject under dis- 
cussion, and is mentioned only in oa is, 

The second case was that of Joseph Keller v. United States (213 U. S., 
138). In the Keller case the Supreme Court was called to pass squarely 
upon the constitutionnlity of that portion of the provision in question 
which made it an offense to h r or maintain for the 8 of 
Ab agin any allen woman or girl within three years of her entry 
oe eee States. The éxact 8 of the provision in question 

as follows: 

“ Or whoever shall keep, maintain, control, sup) „ or harbor in any 
house or other place, for the purpose of prosti on, or for any other 
immoral purpose, any allen woman or girl within three years after she 
shall have entered the United States, shall, in every such case, be 
deemed guilty of a felony, etc.” 

The opinion of the court (attached hereto as Ap 


za any woman.” 


ndix C) was de- 
a dissen 


livered by Mr. Justice Brewer. Mr. Justice Holmes delivered t- 
ing opinion (attached hereto as Appendix D), which was concurred in 
by Justices Harlan and M 


oody. 5 

The case was a typical case of “ harboring” exclusively. The uncon- 
tradicted testimony was to the effect that the woman, Irene Bodi, came 
to this country in ember, 1905; that she remained in New York until 
October, 1907; then came to Chicago and went into a house of prostitu- 
tion in South Chicago, which the defendants purchased in November, 
1907, finding the woman then in the house; that she had been in the 
business of a prostitute for only a few months prior to the trial of 
the case, in October, 
until November, 1907. 

The question of the power of Congress to enact a law for the punish- 
ment of anyone “ harboring " an alien woman wi three years of ber 
arrival, regardless of whether or not she was a prostitute voluntarily 
or bad entered that state against her will, was squarely 
the facts In the ease. The court held that Congress was w 
to pass such a law, its position 1 from the statement contained 
in tbe follo paragraph from the opinion of the court: 

“While the keeping of a house of ill fame is ofensive to the morat 
sense, yet that fact must not close the eye to the question whether the 


to. be 


1908, and that the defendants did not know her 


pomor to punish therefor is delegated to Congress or is reserved to the 
tate. Jurisdiction over such an offense comes within the accepted 
definition of the police power. Speaking generally, that power is re- 
ss to the States, for there is in the Constitution no rant thereof to 
OR. * 
Bearing in mind the facts in this case—namely, that so far as a 
red in the case presented the defendants had nothing whatever 

o with the importation of the woman in Logan that so far as they 
were concerned she was not in a house of iH fame against her will; and 
that she was an inmate of the house when the establishment was pur- 
chased as a going goncerv— the following suggestions of the court, con- 
tained in the opinion with reference to the conclusion the court might 
have reached had the facts been different, are important: For instance, 
the court says, page 144: 

It is unnecessary to determine how far Congress may de In legislat- 
ing with res to the conduct of an alien while resi here, for 
there is no charge against one; nor to prescribe the extent of its power 
in punishing wrongs done to an alien, for there is neither charge nor 
proof of any such wrong. So far as the statute or the indictment re- 
quires, or the testimony shows, she was voluntarily living the life of a 
poate and was 2 furnished a place by the defendants to fol 

r degraded life.” 

Also on page 147, the court are: 

“The q on is, therefore, whether there is any authority conferred 
upon Congress by which this particular portion of the statute can be 
sus By section 2 of ele II of Constitution power is given 
to the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, but there is no suggestion in the record or in the briefs 
of a 5 the King of Hungary under which this legislation can 
be suppor * 

The Government stated in its brief these two propositions: 

“The clause in question should be held valid Locause it relates to 
and materially affects the conditions upon which an alien female may be 
3 to remain in this country and the grounds which warrant 

e 


r exclusion, * * 

“The validity of the provision in question should be determined from 
its pensarei effect upon importation and exclusion of aliens.” 

The court then, without stat whether or not either of these proposi- 
tions was well taken, dismissed them with the statement that “the act 
charged has no s ficance in elther direction.” 

In considering the decision of the Supreme Court in the Keller case 
attention is especially called to the fact that in the opinion the court 
made the follow S tions = 

“ By section 2 of Article II of the Constitution, power is m to the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, but there is no suggestion in the reeord or in the briefs of a 
treaty with the King of Hungary under which this legislation can be 
supported.” 

It is manifest that this is a most pregnant suggestion. A showing 
that the legislation in question was supported by a treaty could not be 
made at that time, however, for the reason that at the time of the 
enactment of the legislation the United States was not a party to the 
international agreement covering the subject. In fact, this Government 
did not adhere to the international agreement until a date subsequent 
to the commission of the offense charged against Keller. 

In this connection the Fa an of events is 8 The exist- 
ing statute on the subject of the Importation of allen women for im- 
moral purposes is contained in section 3 of the act approved February 

S$ T. The alleged illegal act of which the defendant stood con- 
victed was the harboring of an alien woman on June 1, 1908. The 
United States did not become a party to the international agreement for 
the repression of the trade in white women until June 15, 1908, at 
which time this Government adhered to the agreement by virtue of a 
proclamation issued by President Roosevelt. It appears, therefore, that 
the statute in question became a law, and the offense involved was com- 
mi „ previous to the date on which this Government became a party 
to the international agreement. 

So far Congress has not enacted legislation to Insure the carrying out 
of the provisions of the treaty in question. 

The following clearly appears from an analysis of the Supreme 
as E dak Somes ag oa 1 et legislation affecting the 
rs ‘ongress may properly ena legislation g 
conduct of an alien while 8 here for a period of at least two 

or years after the alien's. arrival. 

Second. That Congress may provide for the punishment of wron 
done to an alien during the probationary 5 . is to say, the 
Supreme Court intimates very broadly that Congress has the a teh al 
to Caia 5 law makin: — = offense to 3 for aut se 

orce or st her will, an allen woman or wit} 
the limited period referred to. 

Third. That in the carrying out of a treaty obligation Congress has 
the authority to pass an act making it an offense to harbor an alien 
woman or girl for immoral purposes, even in the absence of a sbow- 
ing that force or restraint is used—that is to say, in the decision above 
referred to the Supreme Court suggests that a different conclusion 
might have been reached under the very clause then under considera- 
tion had it appeared that the provision in question was the carrying 
out of a treaty agreement. 


EXISTING LAWS. 


“That the linportation into the United States of any alien woman 
or girl for the purpose of prostitu „ or for any other immoral pur- 
poses is hereby forbidden; and whbever — lrectly or indirectly, 

port, or attempt to import, into the United States, any alien woman 
or girl for the purpose of prostitution, or for any other immoral pur- 
pose, or whoever shall hold or attempt to hold ae alien woman or girl 

r any such purpose in pursuance of such illegal importation, or 
whoever shall keep, maintain, control, support, or harbor in any house 
or other place, for the purpose of prostitution, or for any other im- 
moral purpose any alien woman or girl, within years after she 
għall have entered the United States, shall, in every such case, be 
deemed guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof be imprisoned 
not more than five years and pay a’ fine of not more than $5,000; and 
any alien woman or girl who shail be found an inmate of a house of 
prostitution or aces prostitution, at any time within three years 
after she shall have entered the United States, shall be deemed to be 
‘within the United States and shall be deported 


unlawfully us pro- 
vided by sections 20 and 21 of this act.“ p 
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Section 2 of the same act provides as follows: 

That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from ad- 
mission into the United States; * * prostitutes, or women or 
gira coming into the United States for the purpose of prostitution or 
or ate other immoral purpose; persons who procare or attempt to 

n 8 or women or girls for the purpose of prosti- 
or any other immoral purpose;" * 8 * 


“THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE.” 


A material portion of the 1 lation suggested and proposed is 
8 to meet conditions which have arisen within the past few 
years. he legislation is needed to put a stop to a villainous inter- 
state and international traffic in women and girls. The legislation is 
not needed or intended as an aid to the States in the exerc of their 
police powers in the suppression or regulation of immorality in gen- 
eral. It does not attempt to regulate the practice of voluntary pros- 
titution, but aims solely to prevent nderers and procurers from 


bring 


tution or “i 


compelling thonsands of women and girls against their will and de- 
sire to enter and continue in a life of prostitution. 
The evil, as a present day ting evil of widespread dimensions 


which has arisen, has been given careful attention by the repre- 
sentatives of most of the civilized nations of the world, and 
leen made the subject of an international a ment. Thousands of 
public-spirited citizens have combined in various National and State 
organizations for the purpose of lending their aid In its suppression. 
The white-slave trade has been so prevalent that prosecuting officers, 
both State and Federal, even under inadequate and insufficient la 
have been able to secure many notable convictions. It is an evi 
which many State legislatures. have attempted to regulate within the 
ast two or three years by means of the enactment of State statutes. 
nasmuch, however, as the traffic involves mainly the xtation 
of women and girls from the country districts to the centers of popu- 
lation and their importation from foreign nations, the evil is one 
which can not be met comprehensively and effectively otherwise than 
by the enactment of Federal laws. 

Investigations conducted by Government agents disclose the fact 
that a national and international traffic exists in the buying, selling, 
and exploitation of women and young girls for immoral purposes. 
This traffic has come to be known the world over as “the white- 
slave trade.” It is referred to by the Paris conference as the trade 
in white women.” 

There are few who really understand the true significance of the 
term “white-slave trade.“ Most of those who have given only a 
casual thought to the subject have the impression that women who 
lead immoral lives in public houses are there voluntarily, either be- 
cause they are attracted by the excitement of such a o or because 
they have found it an easy way of earning a living. In many cases 
such is not the fact. The results of careful investigation into this 
subject disclose the fact that the Inmates of many houses of ill fame 
are made up largely of women and girls whose original entry into a 
life of immorality was brought about by men who are in the business 
of procuring women for that 8 whose sole means of live- 
lihood is the money received from the sale and exploitation of 
women who, by means of force and restraint, compel their victims 
to practice prostitution. These investigations have discl the 
further fact that these women are practically slaves in the true sense 
of the word; that many of them are kept in houses of ill fame against 
their will; and that force, if necessary, is used to deprive them of 
their liberty. z 

The characteristic which distinguishes “the white-slave trade” 
from immorality in general is that the women who are the victims 
of the traflic are unwillingly forced to practice prostitution. The 
term “white slave” includes only those women and girls who are 
literally slaves—those women who are owned and held as property 
and chattels—whose lives are lives of involuntary servitude; those 
who practice prostitution as a result of the activities of the procurer, 
and who, for a considerable period at least, continue to lead their 
degraded lives because of the power exercised over them by their 
owners. In short, the white-slave trade may be said to be the busi- 
ness of securing white women and girls and of sell them outright, 
or of exploiti them for immoral purposes. Its victims are those 
women and girls who, if given a fair chance, would, in all human 
probability, have been good wives and mothers and useful citizens. 

The j rege ae of an existing international ent on this subject 
states that the several governments, ** being dealrous to assure to women 
who have attained their majority and are subjected to deception or con- 
straint, as well as minor women and girls, an efficacious protection 
against the criminal traffic known under the name of trade in white 
women 8 traite des blanches *), have resolved to conclude an arrange- 
ment with a view to concert proper measures to attain this purpose." 

It is the purpose of the proposed laws, in so far as it may be pos- 
sible for Congress to do so, to protect women and girls against this 
criminal traffic by providing for the punishment of those engaged in 
that traffic and by regulations established by the act. 

Extensive investigation by government commissions and prosecuting 
officers in various parts of the country disclose the fact that in many 
cases involving women and girls imported into this country, and those 
transported from one State to another, the procurers resort to all of 
the means and devices known to the criminal classes to accomplish 
their purposes. Liquor, trickery, deceit, fraud, and the use of force 
are resorted to by the 8 to place the girl under his power. In 
some cases those who have been induced to come to the large cities 
are first introduced to the house of prostitution under the influence of 
liquor; in others, the procurer enters into a pretended marriage with 
his victim; in many cases involving the importation of women and girls 
from abroad and their transportation from one State to another the 
inducement is the promise of legitimate employment with handsome 
compensation. Hundreds of men large cities live from the earnings 
of the victims of the white-slave trade, and in many instances the more 
extensive of international procurera live in affluence. The books kept 
by a notorious importer of French girls, who was arrested in Chicago a 
few months ago, disclosed his earnings for the year previous to his 
arrest, largely from his 88 and wholly from his exploitation of 
giris, to have been more than $102,000. 

The investigations into this subject conclusively show the fact that 
for some time after they are first unwillingly forced to take up a life 
of prostitution many of the victims would at once abandon it were it 
possible for them to do so. The facts are that in order to insure her 
continuance in the degraded life, to which she has unwillingly been 
forced to submit, the procurer has resort to physical violence and the 
maintenance of a system of surveillance which makes her, to all intents 
and purposes, a prisoner. Obviously the portions of the act which re- 


quire the proprietor of a house of ill fame to report to the Federal au- 
thorities concerning the arrival in the establishment of an allen woman 
or girl would, at least so far as concerns aliens, make unlawful deten- 
tion practically impossible. — 

e national and international importance of suppressing this crim- 
inal traffic is clearly shown by reference to the treaty, the preamble of 
1 w —— above, and reports of governmental Officers and others 

The Secretary of Commerce and Labor, in his annual report for 1908 
page 18, refers to the matter in the following terms: etin ‘ 

It is highly necessary that this diabolical trafie, which has attsined 
international proportions, should be dealt with in a manner adequate 
to compass its suppression. No punishment is too severe to inflict upon 
the procurers in this vile traffic.” 

The act of February 20, 1807 (sec. 29), created an immigration com- 
mission, the membership of which was to consist of three Senators, 
three Members of the House of Representatives, and three persons to 
be appointed by the President of the United States. In a preliminary 
report submitted February 27, 1909 (Doc. 1489), the commission says: 

The commission has made an extensive investigation into the ques- 
tion of the importation and harboring of women for immoral purposes. 
The results show that many women are regularly imported under 
conditions which often amount to absolute slavery. 

kd 6 > * . * . 

“It is believed that as a result of this investigation the commission 
will be able to make recommendations which will put a very decided 
check upon this horrible traffic, if, indeed, it will not practically break 
it up entirely.” 

THE TRAFFIC 18 SYSTEMATIC AND EXTENSIVE. 


Governmental investigations which have been conducted disclose the 
fact that the importation of women and girls from forel countries 
has been systematic and continuous, and has not been limited to isolated 
and accidental cases. The facts in connection with investigations con- 
ducted by the district attorney at Chicago may be taken as typical of 
the situation in many other cities. 

At the time of the arrest of several notorious French importers in 
Chicago a large amount of correspondence and other documentary cvi- 
dence fell into the hands of the authorities. This evidence showed be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that there was in existence an organ Sys- 
tem, or syndicate, having for its purpose the importation of women 
from foreign countries to Chicago and other cities the United States 
for immoral purposes, This syndicate had headquarters and distribut- 
ing centers in New York, Chicago, O. » Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and Nome, Alaska. 

t is conservatively estimated, from an examination of the data and 
information at hand, that the syndicate has imported annually during 
the 8 8 or 10 years on an average of about 2,000 women 
largely French. It also 1 that the syndicate regularly sent agents 
to Europe to procure girls, at stated prices, to be brought to th 
United States, where they were placed at the disposal of the keepers o 
houses of prostitution. The usual method employed in evading the 
immigration officers at the ports of entry was to pass the wemen as the 
wives or sisters of the procurers with whom they arrived. 

One of the chief members of this syndicate was the Frenchman 
Alphonse Dufaur, who was the defendant in six indictments, in the 
Chicago district, charging him with harboring alien women in violation 
of the existing law. faur and his wife su uently forfeited bonds 
in the sum of $25,000 and became fugitives from justice. 

Another active importer and procurer was Henry Lair, who oper- 
ated establishments in Chicago and San Francisco. One of Lair’s 

ts was a man named Louis Paint, who some time ago was con- 
ected of importing in New York and who is now serving a sentence of 
four years in the penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., for impo women 
for Lair. On the recent trial of Lair, in Chicago, Paint t fied that 
he had been given $800 by Lair and told to go to Paris for the purpose 
of procuring two girls for Lair’s establishment in Chicago. Lair was 
convicted and sentenced by Judge Landis to serve two years at hard 
ee the penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth and to pay a fine of 


$2. 

Various arrests have been made in the Chicago district which dis- 
close the existence of a traffic in girls from Hungary, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Great Britain, and other countries. 

In this connection it is of interest to note the pete realized by 
those engaged in the importation of alien women for the purpose of 

rostitution. For this purpose the information in the possession of the 

jovernment, as the result of prosecution against the French procurer 
Dufaur, which is definite and accurate, may be taken as typical of the 
remunerative character of the traffic. The books of account kept by 
Dufaur show that his income, from his establishment in Chicago, 
realized largely as a result of his success as an importer, was, for the 
12 months immediately preceding his arrest, upward of $102,000. 
These books also show that during the month of May, previous to his 
arrest, the earnings of one girl, a recent importation, were $723. In 
almost every instance which has come to the attention of the authori- 
ties the girls who were imported from France by the French syndica 
were compas to turn over every day to the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment in which they were detain all their earnings. They were 
usually allowed only enough to purchase the clothing necessary to 
make them attractive to frequenters of the place. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT FOR THE REPRESSION OF THE TRADE IN 
WHITE WOMEN. 


A project of arrangement for the suppression of the white-siave 
traffic was, on July 25, 1902, adopted for submission to their respective 
Governments by the delegates of .various powers represented at the 
Paris conference for the repression of the trade in white women. 

The stipulations of this project of arrangement were confirmed by 
preliminary agreement signed at Paris, May 18, 1904, 8 the Govern- 
ments of Seon Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and the 
Swiss Federal Council. 

By its resolution of March 1, 1905, the Senate of the United States 
advised and consented to the adhesion by the United States to the said 
project. of arrangement, and therefore, on June 6, 1908, the President 
announced the adherence on the part of this Government to the project, 
and this adherence was on June 15, 1908, covered by the proclama- 
tion of the President, This treaty was published in pamphlet form by 
the State Department as Treaty Series, No. 496, and a complete copy is 
attached hereto as Appendix B. The preamble of this agreement recites 
that the various Governments, being desirous to assure to women who 
have attained their majority, and are subjected to deception cr con- 
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straint, as well as minor women and girls, an efficacious protection 
against the criminal traffic known under the name of trade in white 
women — traite des blanches — have resolved to conclude an arrange- 
ment with a ylew to concert proper measures to attain this purpose. 

=~ terms of the agreement as set forth in the various articles are 
as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1. Each of the contracting Goyernments agrees to estab- 
lish or designate an authority who will be dirceted to centralize all 
information concerning the procuration of women or girls both in a view 
to their debauchery in a fore country; that authority shall have the 
right to correspond directly with the similar service established in each 
of the other contracting States. 0 

“ART, 2. Each of the Governments agrees to exercise a supervision 
for the purpose to find out, particularly in the stations, harbors of em- 
barkation, and on the journey, the conductors of women or girls in- 
tended for debauchery. Instructions shall be sent for that purpose to 
the officials or to any other qualified persons, in order to procure, 
within the limits of the laws, all information of a nature to discover 
a criminal traffic. 

“The arrival of persons appearing evidently to be the authors, the 
accomplices, or the victims of such a traffic will be notified, in each 
case, either to the authorities of the place of destination or to the 
erat bint a diplomatic or consular agents, or to any other competent 
authorities. 

“ART. 3. The Governments agree to receive, in each case within the 
lmits of the laws, the declarations of women and girls of foreign na- 
tionality who surrender themselves to prostitution, with a view to 
establish their identity and their civil status and to ascertain who has 
induced them to leave their country. The information received will be 
communicated to the authorities of the country of origin of the said 
women or girls, with a view to their eventual return. 

“The Governments agree, within the limits of the laws and as far 
as possible, to confide temporarily and with a view to their eventual 
return, the victims of criminal traffic, when they are without any re- 
sources, to some institutions of public or private charity or to private 
individuals furnishing the necessary anties. 

“The Governments agree also, within the limits of the laws, to re- 
turn to their country of origin, those women or girls who ask their 
return or who may be claimed by persons having authority over them. 
Return will be made only after reaching an understanding as to their 
identity and nationality, as well as to the place and date of their 
arrival at the frontiers. Each of the contracting parties will facilitate 
the transit on his territory. 

“The correspondence relative to the return will be made, as far as 
possible, through the direct channel. 

“ART, 4. In case the woman or girl to be sent back can not 
self the expenses of her transportation and she has neither 
nor relations nor guardian to pay for her the expenses occasioned y 
her return, they shall be borne by the country or the territory of whi 
she resides as far as the nearest frontier or port of embarkation in the 
8 of the country of origin, and by the country of origin for the 
remainder. 

“ART. 5. The provisions of the above articles 3 and 4 shall not in- 
fringe upon the provisions of special conventions which may exist 
between the contracting Governments. 

“Arr. 6. The contracting Governments agree, within the limits of 
the laws, fo exercise, as far as possible, a supervision over the bureaus 
or agencies which occupy themselves with finding places for women 
or girls in foreign countries.” ` 

Articles 7, 8, and 9 provide for the adhesion of the nonsignatory 
States, that the present arrangement shall take effect six months after 
the date of the exchange of the ratifications, and for the formalities 
attending the ratification and exchange of the agreement, respectively. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired, and all time has expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I now move that House reso- 
lution 212 do lie on the table. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. MANN) there were 93 ayes and 57 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

: ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Tuesday, August 5, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


ay her- 
usband 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting a 
draft of a bill for the amendment of section 2965, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relative to charges to be paid on 
unclaimed goods in the hands of collectors of customs (H. Doc. 
No. 169) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Public Printer, submitting 
un estimate of appropriation in the sum of $11,147.10 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, to meet expense of handling 
and disposing of the waste paper from the varlous departments 
of the Government in Washington (H. Doc. No. 170); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Secretary of State, sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for relief and transporta- 
tion of destitute American citizens in Mexico (H. Doc. No. 171); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


IL——190 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2319) authorizing 
the appointment of an ambassador to Spain, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 37), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2318) authorizing the appointment of envoys ex- 
traordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to each Paraguay 
and Uruguay, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 38), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, from the Joint Select Committee 
on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, to which was re- 
ferred the letter of the Secretary of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 
128). transmitting a schedule of useless executive documents in 
that department, submitted a report (No. 40) thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4605) 
granting a pension to Zella Ruby Kilmer, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 7206) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize aids to navigation and for other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1913; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7208) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Placerville, State of California, and appropriating 
moneys therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BELL of California: A bill (H. R. 7209) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to Long Beach Post, No. 181, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of California and 
Aoa; a cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ` 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 7210) to authorize the 
Public Utilities Commission to acquire for the Government of 
the United States, by condemnation proceedings, the gas works, 
plant, and equipment of the Georgetown Gas Light Co., now 
used, owned, and employed by said company in the manufac- 
ture, distribution, and sale of gas.for heat, light, and power, or 
for any public use, in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7211) to authorize the Public Utilities Com- 
mission to acquire for the Government of the United States, by 
condemnation proceedings, the gas works, plant, and equipment 
of the Washington Gas Light Co., now used, owned, and em- 
ployed by said company in the manufacture, distribution, and 
sale of gas for heat, light, and power, or for any public use, in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 7212) relating to the an- 
chorage of vessels in navigable waters of the United States; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 7213) to regulate the pur- 
chase and leasing of railroads and the issuance of stocks and 
bonds by common carriers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foréign Commerce. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7214) to provide for the erection 
of an armory in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. GODWIN of North Garolina: A bill (H. R. 7215) to 
provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a building 
thereon at the city of Dunn, State of North Carolina, and 
making appropriation for the same; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 7216) to repeal the internal- 
revenue tax of 10 cents per pound on the manufacture, sale, and 
use of domestic oleomargarine, and to repeal the internal-rev- 
enue tax of 15 cents per pound imposed upon the sale, transpor- 
tation, and use of imported oleomargarine, and to certain 
sections of such acts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 7217) to provide for an in- 
crease in salaries for the United States customs employees; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEELEY: Resolution (H. Res. 215) directing the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to investigate certain 
charges made by Secretary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo 
relative to a conspiracy to depress the value of certain Govern- 
ment bonds; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Resolution (H. Res. 216) directing the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to deliver certain 
documents relating to contracts for curbing; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 217) 
requesting the Departments of Commerce and Labor and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to furnish information rela- 
tive to coal, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Resolution (H. Res, 218) calling on the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia for information con- 
cerning the condition of the Aqueduct Bridge; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Resolution (H. Res. 219) calling upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury for facts relative to the cause of 
the recent decline in the price of United States 2 per cent bonds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 114) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (II. R. 7218) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Spraberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (II. R. 7219) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E. Hursey; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BELL of California: A bill (H. R. 7220) granting a 
pension to Ida M. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 7221) granting a pension to 
Harry Yates; to the Committee on Pensicns. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bili (H. R. 7222) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of John D. Sheridan and J. M. John- 
son; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7223) granting a 
pension to Jerry Fitzpatrick; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7224) granting a pension to Grace Nuckles; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7225) granting a pension to Mary Fol- 
lewill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7226) granting a pension to J. B. Fleming; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7227) granting a pension to Joseph Brauch- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7228) granting a pension to Louisa Squires; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7229) granting a pension to Christina 
Kraft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7230) granting a pension to Frances E. 
Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7231) granting a pension to John William 
Willbrandt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7232) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgar J. Kempinsky; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7233) granting an increase of pension to 
Tony Hartstine, alias Stephen Potter; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7234) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Owen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7235) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Hardwick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7236) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A, Lupton; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7237) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Shay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7238) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Hollenbeck ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7230) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Jennings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7240) granting an increase of pension to 
G Hagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7241) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Glanden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7242) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Worsham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 7243) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. McCree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7244) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin P. Levick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7245) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Rutherford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7246) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Beckmann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7247) granting an increase of pension to 
Worcester H. Morse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7248) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra H. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7249) granting an increase of pension to 
Conrad Kiinge; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7250) granting an increase of pension to 
A. W. Rollins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7251) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7252) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel A. Chadwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7253) for the relief of John Blackston; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7254) for the relief of George W. Morgan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7255) for the relief of George P. Thomas; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 7256) for the relief of Dr. W. W. Mac- 
farlane; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7257) for the relief of William R. Price; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7258) for the relief of Peter A. Bratton; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7259) for the relief of Henry L. Heck- 
mann; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7260) for the relief of R. O. Hatfield; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7261) for the relief of Mary Jones Smith, 
daughter of Jonathan L. Jones, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7262) to correct the military record of 
Philip Sappington; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7263) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Warrenton, Mo.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7264) to reimburse Marion Williams; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7205) referring to the Court of Claims the 
claim of John H. Frick; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 7266) granting a pension to 
Charles Hartsough; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 7267) for the relief of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, of Hoboken, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 7268) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 7269) granting an increase of 
pension to John Sepin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7270) granting a pension to Edgar C. Har- 
ris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7271) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret E. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7272) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7273) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Lazelle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7274) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel R. Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7275) granting a penslon to Rebecca Way- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7276) granting a pension to 
Daniel P. Andrus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7277) for the relief of John Cummings; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 7278) granting an increase 
of penston to Alma A. Shephard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 7279) to place the name of 
ex-Maj. Joshua R. Hayes upon the unlimited retired list of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 7280) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph M. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7281) granting a pension to 
Henry Sprick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7282) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Very, ir.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 7283) granting a pension to 
Cassie L. Lowden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7284) granting a pension to Maria M. 
Goodrich (Emery) ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7285) granting a pension to Sarah B. H. 
Sawyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 7286) for the relief of 
J. Will Morton and the estate of Clarissa H. Morton, deceased ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 7287) for the 
relief of Edward A. Thompson; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Society of 
Tammany or Columbian Order, relative to the needs of the 
American Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of sundry merchants of 
the State of Florida, asking for certain amendments to the 
interstate-commerce law; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of Ligonier Union of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Ligonier, Ind., favoring an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for woman suffrage; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry business men of the State of Indiana, 
favoring a change in interstate- commerce law which will per- 
mit mail-order concerns to be taxed for the benefit of localities 
where they get their business; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the National Association of Ho- 
siery and Underwear Manufacturers, relative to the cost of 
production and marketable price of a commodity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Society of Tammany or Columbian Order, 
relative to the needs of the American Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Society of Automobile Engineers of New 
York City, protesting against the passage of any bills changing 
the patent laws; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of the South Dakota Bankers’ 
Association, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Society of Tammany or Co- 
lumbian Order, relative to the needs of the American Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the North Carolina Pine Association, of 
Norfolk, Va., favoring the retention of the Commerce Court; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, relative to the cost of production 
and marketable price of a commodity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Inventors’ 
Guild, favoring the appointment of a commission and opposed 
to the Oldfield bill; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of the Maryland Life Insurance Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., and the Pioneer Life Insurance Co., of Fargo, 
N. Dak., protesting against mutual life insurance funds in the 
income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Petition of sundry citizens of Skagit 
County, Wash., fayoring the dredging of Edison Slough; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petitions of the Pioneer Life Insurance Co., 
of Fargo, N. Dak., and the Maryland Life Insurance Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., protesting against mutual life insurance funds 
in the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


Also, petition of the Pennsylvania Society, of New York City, 
protesting against the proposed duty on books in foreign lan- 
guages; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PROUTY: Petitions of sundry citizens of Indianola 
and Winterset, Iowa, favoring certain changes in the interstate- 
commerce laws; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of the State of Connecticut, asking the right to be allowed to 
vote on the amendment giving the right to women to vote; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Connecticut, protesting 
against woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Federation of the German Roman 
Catholie Society of Connecticut, protesting against the duty on 
German books proposed by the tariff bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the National German-American Alliance, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against the proposed duty on Ger- 
man books; to the Committee on Ways and Means. é 

By Mr. SCULLY : Petiton of the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, protesting against a work- 
men’s compensation law; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of the National German-American 
Alliance, protesting against the levying of customs duties on the 
importation of German books; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the McKinley Club, of Canton, Ohio, protest- 
ing against the order of the Postmaster General for the removal 
of the portrait of William McKinley from the United States 
postal cards; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


SENATE. 


Sarurpay, August 2, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have here a telegram which 
I ask to have read and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the telegram. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[Telegram.] 
Los ANGELES, CAL., August 1, 1913. 

Senator Jonx D. Works, - 


United States Senate, Washington, D. Q.: 


The Municipal League of Los Angeles, of 600 representative tax- 
payers and ci ms, protests against the provision in the income-tax 
act whereby all the inspectors, agents, collectors, etc., employed in 
that work are to be exempt from civil service and are under the old 
spoils system. This is the most serious attack on the efficiency of 
public service made in recent years, and we are at a loss to under- 
stand how it can be contemplated by an administration pledged to pro- 
gressive modern government, Will you please present this protest to 
Senate Committee on Finance. 


Frank Stimpson, President. 
H. S. Ryerson, Acting Secretary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply wish to say with 
reference to the telegram that the provision, as I now remem- 
ber it, is almost entirely an exact copy of the provision dealing 
with the same subject in the denatured-alcohol act passed only 
a few years ago. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the chairman of the committee under- 
stand that it has the effect stated in the telegram to take these 
employees out of the civil service? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wish to make the statement that it 
was taken from the denatured-alcohol act. As that act does, 
it provides that certain employees may be appointed for two 
years without reference to the rules of the civil-service law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION—PARCEL POST. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege, and ask to have read at the Secretary’s desk a letter 
which I have just received. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE FARMINGTON TIMES-HUSTLER, 
Farmington, N. Mer., July 26, 1913. 
Hon. NATHAN P. Bryan, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I have just been reading in the 
efforts to cripple the parcel pont: I would lik 
whose interest you are working. Yo 


pepon reports of your 
e to inquire of you in 
u are supposed to represent the 
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of the United States indi- 


of the parcel 


le of Florida directly and the 
Do yo t 
them are you 


u believe in —— oe the efficien 


rectly. 

t an inj is being done the whole people? If no 
tone 5 those you are paid your salary to do? 

You call yourself a Democrat, and so do I. My idea of Democracy 
is to have the Government do that which will be of greatest benefit to 
the greatest number, having a care, of cou not to encroach on the 
ethical rights of the minority in so doing. e parcel post is doin, 
this very g. and we of “the common herd“ clearly understand an 
feel this, and we will hold to strict accountability any representative 
of ours who attempts to lnjure us in the interest of the express com- 

which have robbed us so unmercifully in the past. We know 

That escape from express robbery lies through the extension of the 
` parcel post to the 100-pound limit, just as Postmaster General Burleson 
suggests, and we further know that the Congressman or Senator who 
Capos this, whatever his pretext, is working for special interests and 
no 


ems Tromas WX. BUTLER. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr, President, I also send to the desk and ask 
to have read a clipping from the De Land News, a newspaper 
in my State, under date of July 30. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the De Land News, July 30, 1913.] 


>- The News does not doubt the patriotism or the sincerity of Senator 
NATHAN P. Brray, of Florida, but if Senator Bryan had ever had much 
erlence with express companies and rates we doubt if he would have 
introduced his resolution in the Senate to prevent the Postmaster Gen- 
eral from enlarging the service of the parcel post. Senator BRYAN, who 
uses postal franks like all Members of the Senate, probably does not 
know that the express companies are now “ real in comparison 
to their acts before the peere of the parcel-post law. The News hopes 
reel post will be enlarged from time to time so that it will 

oing all the business now handled by the express companies; 
that there will eventually be only two classes of freight traffic—parcel 
poor and actual freight. Tbe express traffic has been only a wart on 
he hand of business. It was inaugurated to give the transportation 
lines a chance to charge a little more for the service for which they 
were supposed to be organized. Senator BRYAN is probably hearing 
from his constituents by this time. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, both the letter and the clipping 
from the paper evidently refer to some item sent out by the 
Associated Press or some other press association. I did not see 
the article that went out, but the letter is a fair sample of some 
I am receiving. 

Of course, the newspaper is mistaken if it supposes that Sen- 
ators can send parcel-post packages under the franking privilege. 

Mr. President, I had never thought that it would fall to my 
lot to rise to a question of personal privilege. It so happens, 
however, that the action I have taken with reference to a cer- 
tain paragraph in the Post Office appropriation act of August 
24, 1912, has been referred to, and that the Postmaster General, 
assuming to act under the authority of that act of Congress, has 
made certain changes in the weight limit and the rates of 
postage. 

Mr. President, I was opposed to the insertion in the Post 

Office appropriation bill of the paragraph under which the Post- 
master General undertakes to make these changes. That para- 
graph was not written into the law by either House of Con- 
gress; it was inserted by the conferees. I think no man can 
read it without coming to the conelusion that it was drawn 
without much deliberation, because the language is so involved 
that it would hardly be fair to say that the conferees with 
much time would have made so important a change and ex- 
pressed that change in language so clumsy. That language is 
as follows: 

The classification of articies mailable, as well as the weight limit, 
the rates of postage, zone or zones, and other conditions of a 
under this act, if the Postmaster General shall find on experience tha 
they, or any of them, are such as to prevent the shipment of articles 
kyòs À ble, or to permanently render fie cost of the service greater 
than the receipts of the revenue therefrom, he is hereby authorized, 
subject to the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission after 
investigation, to reform from time to time such classification, welght 
limit, rates, zone or zones, or conditions, or either, in order to pro- 
mote the service to the public or to insure the receipt of revenue from 
such service adequate to pay the cost thereof. 

During the same Congress I introduced a bill to repeal that 
provision. It goes without saying that I did so without refer- 
ence to who the new Postmaster General would be, because 
the bill was Introduced before that fact was known even to the 
present Postmaster General himself. It expressed my idea 
that the place for legislation is in the legislative branch of 
Congress, and that I was unwilling to turn over to a single 
individual the great rate-making power assigned to him by this 
Provision. 

At the beginning of the present session of Congress I reintro- 
duced the bill. Of course, Senators understand that our atten- 
tion has been devoted almost exclusively to tariff legislation. 
Again, it was urged that no change would be made; that the 
Postmaster General could only act “on experience,” and that 
the parcel post had been in operation only since the 1st of Janu- 
ary. It was also urged that he could only make the change with 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission could only give its consent 


after it had made an investigation. It was further supposed 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission could not very well 
reduce the postal rates and leave the express rates where 


are. 

But, Mr. President, all those things have taken place. Con- 
gress in the same identical bill which enlarged the parcel post 
provided for a joint committee of the two Houses to further con- 
sider the question of the parcel post and ascertain whether or 
not it could be enlarged and extended. The chairman of that 
committee is the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. Another 
member is the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND], 
and I have had the honor to serve as the other member of the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 

On the Gth of March last the chairman of the committee 
wrote a letter to our own department, and he wrote a letter to 
be presented to the principal countries of the earth which have 
a parcel post. He heard from all the other countries, but had 
received no reply to his letter from the Postmaster General of 
his own country, within half a mile of the office of the joint 
commission, until after the order making the changes had been 
issued by him. 

So, Mr. President, it was hardly to be supposed that a change 
would be made without communicating with the committee; or 
to state it in another way, if the Postmaster General could not 
give the information asked for by the committee he would 
hardly be in a position to make a change in the rate and in the 
weight limit. 

I wish to be fair to the Postmaster General and to say that 
he stated before the Committee on Post Offices and Post Ronds 
that the information asked for was hard to obtain, and it would 
be given to us the day after the order was issued; and it was. 

That may be so, Mr. President. I can easily understand that 
a new man taking charge of a great department has many 
things to contend with; but the joint committee to consider the 
reduction of railway mail pay has been working continuously 
in an effort to make it possible to lower rates and to put them, 
if possible, on a self-sustaining basis, The chairman of the 
joint committee was the former chairman of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, former Senator Bourne, who had 
devoted a whole year to the study of the parcel-post system be- 
fore these rates were put into effect by Congress. He heard 
nothing from either the Postmaster General or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The bill I introduced to repeal this 
section was referred by the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads of the Senate to the Postmaster General for his opinion 
upon it on April 19, 1913. Neither had that committee been 
informed of the position the department would assume with 
reference to that bill. 

I was astounded when I saw in the newspapers that an order 
was about to be issued raising the weight limit from 11 to 20 
pounds and materially reducing the rate of postage. The com- 
mittee invited the Postmaster General and the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to appear before it. I ought 
to say when I saw that statement in the newspaper, out of an 
abundance of caution I put my bill into the shape of a joint 
resolution, because I was informed that under the rules of the 
other House a joint resolution could be taken up without refer- 
ence to a committee. It appeared at that hearing before the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads that the matter was 
presented by subordinates to the Postmaster General on June 
17 of this year; that he considered it along with his other duties 
until June 26; and he approved the change and transmitted his 
approval to the Interstate Commerce Commission on June 29, 
so that they could give their consent. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission gave their consent to the promulgation of the order 
on July 7. The Postmaster General considered, only for nine 
days, this subject that had received the consideration of a com- 
mittee of the Senate for a year. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission gave a like time to its consideration, if they devoted all 
of the time they had the matter before them to a study of it. 
The Postmaster General, however, rather apologized for not 
having acted earlier than the 26th of June, and gave to the com- 
mittee his reasons for that. 

Another order was issued, to which I object, and it goes back 
to the proposition that legislation had better be enacted by the 
legislative branch of this Government. In this parcel-post law 
was a provision that a distinctive stamp should be used. The 
purpose of that was to find out by actual experience the revenue 
derived by the operation of the parcel post, so that we might 
in a measure hereafter know what the receipts amounted to, 
and then we would not have to estimate both expenditures and 
receipts. Of course, even with a distinctive stamp, we would 
still have to estimate the expenditures, but that would be com- 
paratively easy, because statistics show that the receipts of the 
Post Office Department have increased during the last 10 or 12 
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years on an average 7 per cent. Then, with further increase in 
expenditures, we would have known that it was due to the 
parcel post, because there was no other and further addition to 
mail matter. 

The Postmaster General bases his right to make that change 
on the words in this paragraph, “condition of mailability.” 
He did that without reference to the solicitor of the depart- 
ment; without taking legal advice upon it. It is difficult to 
construe exactly what that paragraph means; but my under- 
standing, on reading the whole section, is that “condition of 
mailubility ” refers to one of three things: First, the size of 
the package, which can not be greater than 72 inches in length 
and girth combined; second, to the form or kind of matter 
likely to injure persons in the postal employ or to damage the 
mail equipment; or, third. to mail matter not of a character 
perishable within the period reasonably required for trans- 
portation and delivery. So I doubted his right to make that 
change. I doubt it now. 

Further, that could not be made except on experience. There 
had been by the former Postmaster General but two months’ 
experience with the parcel post. On the 6th of March the 
Postmaster General, on two days’ experience, said he would not 
prohibit the delivery of packages which had on them the 
ordinary stamp; and in June the distinctive stamp provided 
for by act of Congress wus abolished. So now we can not 
know, except by estimate, either the revenues of the Govern- 
ment or the expenditures of the Government in this branch 
of the service. 

Mr. President, if this order lowering the rates and increasing 
the weight limit shall produce a deficit, it will be much more 
difficult to find it with the only means of ascertaining the 
revenues the Government derives stricken out of the law by 
departmental order. 

I am rather inclined to believe that the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Bristow], who has studied this matter for a year, could 
have explained to the Postmaster General why the mail-order 
houses of Chicago would like to have the distinctive stamp 
abolished. They receive pay for packages in ordinary stamps; 
they can not use those stamps in remailing the packages with 
the requirement standing that a distinctive parcel-post stamp 
must be used; they have to sell those stamps at a discount; 
and so, of course. they would be interested in having the dis- 
tinctive stamp abolished in order that they could use the 
ordinary stamp in mailing back to their customers the articles 
desired. 

I do not know whether or not the rates established in this new 
order will be self-sustaining. I do not claim to have that inti- 
mate knowledge of rate making to enable me to assert that they 
will or will not; but I do know that they will not be self-sustain- 
ing if the cost of transportation is the same in August, 1913, as 
it was in August, 1912, because the same department gave fig- 
ures to the committee which would show a loss under these 
rates. Under the figures given before the law was enacted, it 
would cost the Government 29.88 cents to deliver a 20-pound 
package 150 miles away. while under the Postmaster General's 
order the Government will receive 24 cents for the transporta- 
tion of such a package, a net loss of nearly 6 cents. 

We were told that it costs 3 cents for the first pound and 20 
per cent additional for each additional pound for handling pack- 
ages. That would make a 20-pound package cost 14.4 cents 
for the handling. We were told that it cost 2.58 mills for the 
transportation of 1 pound 50 miles under the rates the Gov- 
ernment pays to the raflroads. Then it would cost 15.4 cents 
freight and transportation; and if you add the handling cost to 
the transportation cost it will show the loss above stated. 

There is another most peculiar thing in this order, which I 
believe will result in one of two things: Hither in the raising of 
the rates affected by the order issued or a reduction in the next 
zone, and when you reduce in the next zone you will have to 
reduce in the one next to that, and when you carry the package 
beyond the third or fourth zones it is admitted that the Gov- 
ernment will lose money. Our profit must be made in short 
hauls. The express companies have been giving the long haul 
to the Government all these years because of that very fact. 

Under the law as drawn an 11-pound package could be sent 
in the first zone, 50 miles approximately, for 35 cents, and in a 
zone of 150 mifes for 46 cents. In the next zone an 11-pound 
package would be carried by the Government for 57 cents. Now 
the Postmaster General imposes a charge of 24 cents for 20 
pounds and consolidates the first and second zones. Therefore 
a 20-pound package can be sent 150 miles for 24 cents. 

As I have said, I do not know much about rate making, but 
I never before heard of anybody who claimed that the sum of 
two local rates ought to be less than the through rate; and yet 
I undertake to say that, under this provision, the shipper of a 


parcel-post package weighing 20 pounds can send it 150 miles 
to the end of the second zone established by law, and then 
reship it another 150 miles for another 24 cents. Then. what 
have you? You have the Government carrying a 20-pound pack- 
age, and required to handle it an additional time, 300 miles for 
48 cents, and you charge on this through rate for an 11-pound 
package 57 cents. If, then, a man wanted to divide his 20- 
pound package, which he could not send by through shipment 
to the third zone because of the weight limit; he would put 11 
pounds in one package and 9 pounds in another. He would 
have to pay $1.04 for 20 pounds on a through rate, but the Post- 
master General will now allow him to ship twice on the local 
rates for 48 cents, a difference of 56 cents. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that that would be a sufficient inducement to a man 
to ship twice, because by so doing he would save over half a 
dollar on each 20-pound shipment. 

Mr. President, I hold no brief for the railroad companies or 
the express companies. I do not know a single gentleman 
financially interested in either who voted for me when I was a 
candidate for the United States Senate. All of them I have 
heard of were opposing me, as they had a right to do. 

I have never considered that the proper scope of the parcel 
post is to raise the weight limit to a hundred pounds, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman who wrote the letter and as was sug- 
gested in conference in the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. I know it was argued and presented to the committee a 
year ago, when it was making up the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, that we ought to pay the express companies $40,000,000 
for their franchises and take over their business. We would 
have as little use for their franchises as a city would have use 
for a franchise for doing an electric-light business or furnishing 
water to its own inhabitants. I have said that I could not 
understand the economic necessity for an express company and 
that I believed railroad commissions and commerce commis- 
sions, National and State, should not take into account in fixing 
rates the money the railroad companies pay to the express com- 
panies, because that is simply an inducement to take out a part 
of their earnings and deliver them to a separate corporation in 
order that these earnings may not be taken into consideration in 
the fixing of railroad rates. 


I believe the transportation companies, the railroads, ought 
to be made to do the transportation business of the country. 
If they farm it out that is their business, and not the business 
of the State or the Government. But will some gentleman who 
criticizes me, and charges me with working in the interests of 
the railroad companies, show me how this order of the Post- 
master General damages them in the slightest degree? 

Ordinarily, when a railroad rate is lowered, it affects the 
railroad company, but not when the Government lowers a rate 
of the parcel-post system. Instead of paying less than we did 
when this law was enacted, we pay 5 per cent more, because of 
the additional freight that would be carried by the railroads. 
If the Government wants to carry this mail at a loss and pay 
the railroads the same rate, I do not see how it can be argued 
that a reduction of the rate injures the railroad companies. It 
ean not do it. 

It seems to me it must be self-evident, however, that we can 
not compel the railroad companies to carry the mails at a loss 
to them. The Supreme Court of the United States has said that 
they are entitled to earn a reasonable return upon their invest- 
ment. I would not be unfair or unjust to them. If we can not 
compel them to carry the mails at less than cost—and we can 
not, and ought not—how can the Government take the place of 
the railroad, and carry cheaper than the railroad company can? 

It is a fact, as shown by the Hughes Commission, that the 
Government loses 7.39 cents per pound on second-class mail 
matter. That is the reason we can not have 1-cent postage for 
letters; yet this reduction, except as to the first pound, is as 
low as that. Will somebody figure out how it is that we have 
to carry second-class mail matter, newspapers and magazines, 
at a loss of 7.39 cents a pound, and yet we can carry fourth- 
class mail matter, more bulky, at 1 cent a pound and make a 
profit, and pay the same rate to the railroads for the carriage 
of both? It is less trouble to deliver newspapers and magazines 
than it will be to deliver 20-pound packages over the rural 
routes of this country. 

Mr. President, I understand that the object of gentlemen who 
urge this legislation is to increase the weight limit to 100 
pounds. I can not understand, however, how the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, without an investigation, 
can certify that it is for the best interests of the Government to 
carry these parcels at this price, nor why he believes the Govern- 
ment will make money by it, and yet allow the express rates to 
stand as they are to-day. If the Government can do that, the 
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express companies can carry parcels at as low a rate; yet the 
Interstate Commerce Commission spent 20 months and $200,000 
in an investigation of express rates, and has not reduced them. 

Another thing, Mr. President, the rates established by law are 
lower than the rates charged by express companies. I ask per- 
mission to insert in my remarks, without reading, a table show- 
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ing the rates charged under the present law, before it shall be 
changed by the Postmaster General, and the rates charged by 
express companies from 100 to 1,000 miles. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of present parcel-post rates and rates by er press. 
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II prepaid. 


Mr. BRYAN. In every instance the rates established by 
parcel post are lower than the rates established by the express 
companies, except for 10-pound packages going 100, 200, 400, 
and 500 miles and 11-pound packages going the same distance; 
and in those instances there is nowhere a difference of more 
than 5 cents for an 11-pound package. Yet the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission admits that the Govern- 
ment pays more money to its employees than the express com- 
panies do. The figures given to me by the former Senator from 
Oregon, Mr. Bourne, are that the express companies pay an 
average of $45 per month and the Government pays an average 
of $97 per month. Besides this, the Government pays more 
money for the transportation of its mail than the express com- 
panies pay for the transportation of their freight. 

If these rates are successful, I shall be pleased. I do not 
believe they will be, however; and I suppose in the performance 
of a publie duty I ought to say so before the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. If they be not successful, we shall face 
a very heavy deficit. 

A former Postmaster General issued an order under which 
the Government carries the mail by freight. The present Post- 
master General, if he continues this to 100 pounds, as he thinks 
he will, will carry freight by mail. If this thing keeps up, 
pretty soon people will have to go to the freight office to get 
their mail and to the post office to get their freight. 

The papers have stated that the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads has indefinitely postponed a resolution I intro- 
duced. I think the rules will permit me to state that I pre- 
pared a resolution, not affecting the order issued but providing 
that no more orders should be issued changing the rates of 
postage, the zones, or the weight limits. My understanding 
of the committee’s action is that the resolution was not in- 
definitely postponed, but that action on it was deferred. I 
would yote for it to-day. 

I did not intend, after the committee took that position, to 
have anything to say about the matter. I was unwilling, how- 
ever, to remain quiet under these statements. I think I am 
within the limits when I say that the Postmaster General did 
not wish the committee to take any action upon the resolution, 
because it might be a reflection upon the order issued by him. 
Sooner or later the matter will again come before Congress, 
and whenever it does come I do not hesitate to say that I shall 
yote to take away from any one man the power to make these 
important changes, and that I shall go as far as any man to 
make reasonable, fair reductions by act of Congress. I do not 
think any disposition has been shown by any of the committees 


not to make reductions wherever they can be made; but we 
were under the impression that perhaps it would be better to 
act after investigation than to act first and then have the in- 
vestigation, 

Mr. President, these are the reasons for the conclusion I 
reached. It may be that my conclusion is wrong, but, never- 
theless, it is honestly entertained. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I was surprised when I 
heard read the letter which was sent to the desk by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I was surprised that the action 
he has taken should be construed as it was by the writer of 
the letter. 

It has been my great pleasure to serve on a number of com- 
mittees with the Senator from Florida, and I have never in 
my experience in public life found a man more devoted to the 
public interests and freer from the control of any sinister in- 
fluence. The fact that he saw fit to introduce a resolution that 
would take from an executive officer the power to change ex- 
isting law does not justify any allegation that he is endeavoring 
to serve some special interest. The fact that he opposed the 
changing of the rates on parcel-post matter until the committee 
of which he is a member should have completed an investiga- 
tion, which it was charged by Congress to make, is certainly 
to his credit. 

The difficulty in changing the rates which the parcel-post law 
now provides is that the Postmaster General can reduce his 
income, but he can not reduce his expenses. The law fixes a 
certain rate which the Government pays the railroads for 
handling the mails. That rate can not be changed by the 
Postmaster General. Any reduction in postal rates simply re- 
duces the revenues of the Government, and leaves the revenues 
of the railroads from the Government the same. 

In changing an express rate the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission faces a different situation. The railroads get a per- 
centage of the gross receipts of the express companies as their 
compensation for handling the express business, the percentage 
being approximately 50 per cent. Therefore, When the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reduces an express rate it also 
reduces the amount the railroad receives for handling the ex- 
press matter. The reduction is shared equally by the railroad 
and the express company. When the Postmaster General re- 
duces a parcel-post rate all of the reduction comes from the 
Government, and none of it from the railroad. 

Like the Senator from Florida, I was surprised when I 
learned that the Interstate Commerce Commission had author- 
ized the reduction of postal rates on parcel-post business far 
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below those charged by the express companies, and had left the 
express rates as they are, much in excess of those which the 
Government charges. If the Interstate Commeree Commission, 
after expending more than $200,000 and devoting two years’ 
time to an investigation of the express business, had reduced 
express rates, it would have taken from the railroads a part of 
their profits for handling express business. It has not yet 
undertaken that service to the public, however, but with an 
investigation of nine days it can authorize the reduction of the 
rates on parcel-post matter to a point far below the express 
rates. By such a reduction it does not in any degree affect 
the compensation of the railroads, while the reduction of ex- 
press rates would. If we lose money through this order of the 
Postmaster General, the Government pays the bill, not the rail- 
roads. 

I have made this statement because I think it is due the Sena- 
tor from Florida that the Senate and the public should under- 
stand what he was undertaking to do, namely, to protect the 
revenues of the Government. If we could reduce parcel-post 
rates, as, in my judgment, we could in the first and second 
zones, as created by the law, we should first undertake to 
reduce the rates of pay which the railroads receive. The two 
operations ought to go together and ought to be considered at 
the same time, and ought to become effective at the same time. 
Unfortunately, however, whatever might have been the desire 
of the Postmaster General as to the compensation of the rail- 
roads, he has no power to reduce his payments to them. He 
can only reduce his receipts, and there is no doubt but that 
for the second zone the rates he has established will result in 
loss to the Government, but not to the railroads. 


DOCUMENT ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask to have published 
as a public document Senate joint resolution No. 1, with the 
report of the Committee on Woman Suffrage upon it, and a part 
of the Recorp of Thursday’s proceedings with reference to the 
receipt of the petitions by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the last statement made by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the Recorp of Thursday's proceed- 
ings the addresses that were delivered when petitions were re- 
ceived in support of Senate joint resolution No. 1. 

Mr. SMOOT. I dislike to have to call the attention of the 
Senator to it, but when I do he will understand it. Under the 
rules when an address is delivered in the Senate or in the 
House it is never published as a public document. That rule 
has been adhered to strictly in the past and I believe it ought 
to be in the future, because if it were otherwise a Representa- 
tive or a Senator could deliver an address, have it printed as a 
public document and at public expense, and sent to his district 
or State in a campaign or at any time he might desire. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This document will not be made up 
entirely of the proceedings in the Senate on Thursday. It 
embraces the joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution and the report of one of the Senate committees 
thereon, and in addition the addresses which were delivered 
in the Senate on Thursday. 

I may say that this is not my suggestion, but it is made at 
the request of the ladies who presented the petitions, and the 
document has been prepared entirely by them. If the Senator 
from Utah objects, it is all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not want the Senator 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair inquire if there is 
a rule on the subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. No Senate rule, but there is one by the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has it been printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it has been printed 
or not, but it has been strictly adhered to in the past. I could 
call the attention of the Senate to Representatives who have 
delivered speeches in the House and Senators who have de- 
livered speeches in the Senate, and asked that they be printed 
as a public document. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? He speaks of a rule. Is it one of the standing rules of 
the Senate? f 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a rule of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing of the House and Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of the Joint Committee on 
Printing? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But not a rule of either House 
of Congress? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a rule of either House of Congress. 


I am rather in sympathy with the desire to print the remarks 
in connection with the joint resolution. There is no objection at 
all to printing the joint resolution and there are no objections 
at all to printing the report of the committee, but to print the 
speeches would be simply printing as a public document speeches 
that were delivered in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I want to get this matter clearly in my mind, if possible. 
A Senator can have a reprint of what was said the other day 
and send it out under his frank. What difference does it make? 
If this is a public document, he has to pay for the printing of 
additional copies to send out, if he desires to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, a Senator can do that by paying for 
it, but that is not what this request is. The Government of the 
United States will pay for this printing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; the Government of the United States 
will pay for a few hundred copies. 

Mr. CLAPP. A Senator can not get a reprint of a speech de- 
livered by him and make it a public document without the con- 
sent of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. At his expense? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. If this is printed as a public 
document, I will ask the Senator from Utah how many copies 
will be printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 1,672. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And about 1,300 of those are sent around 
to libraries and the departments. So a Senator can send it out 
under his frank if he has it reprinted at his own expense. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not altogether what I have reference 
to. The chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing can order 
printing up to $200 worth with no action on the part of either 
the House or the Senate. Then above that amount, of course, 
the order would have to be made by either House. Similar re- 
quests to this have always been refused in the past. If the 
Senate wants to set the rule aside, well and good. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is not much danger of the Joint 
Committee on Printing investing in this propaganda, if it 
may be so called, if they are so hostile to the entire matter. 
I can not see any objection to printing 1,600 copies of this 
document, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object, since I have brought 
it to the attention of the Senate. The only excuse that could 
be offered for printing the speeches now is that they are in 
connection with other matters, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask the Senator if 
he understands that the Senate and House of Representatives, 
or either body, is bound by the rules of the Joint Committee 
on Printing? The Senate can do anything it desires, notwith- 
standing any rule which that committee has adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was discussed in the Senate the other 
day quite fully. The printing bas by law been put in the 
hands of the Joint Committee on Printing to a certain extent. 
I do not want to go all over that ground again, because it was 
covered pretty thoroughly here 10 days or more ago. I can 
see danger in this proceeding, as far as the expense to the Gov- 
ernment is concerned, if carried out; but, as I said, I am not 
going to object to it. I have done my duty in calling attention 
to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What attracts my attention particularly, 
Mr. President, is that we are constantly ordering printed as 
public documents speeches delivered by Senators outside the 
Chamber, while speeches delivered in the Senate are to be dis- 
criminated against. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 
and no objection to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There never has been an objection raised 
when that has been requested. I suppose senatorial courtesy 
governs that. In view of that fact, why an objection should be 
raised to printing remarks made in the Senate Chamber when 
a Senator has a right to have it reproduced at his own expense 
and sent out under his frank, I can not quite understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. One reason is because it is in the RECORD 
already. It is a part of the Recorp, and under the law a Sen- 
ator or Representative can have printed at the Government 
Printing Office as many copies at his own expense as he wishes, 
at the actual cost plus 10 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the other case the speech appears in 
a newspaper in some part of the country, and we order it 
printed here, and it is sent out under a frank. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the situation, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? 


There is no rule against that 
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Mr. THORNTON. I should like to inquire, before the request 
is put, just what it is that the Senator from Oregon asks to 
have printed. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask that the title-page 
be read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not anything secret about 
this on its face. The ladies who ask to have the document 
printed intend to use it for educational purposes in the country. 
There is not any question about it. They have collected to- 
gether, first, the joint resolution (S. Res. 1), which has for its 
purpose the amendment of the Constitution so that women may 
yote; second, there is the majority report of the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage; and, third, extracts from the proceedings 
which were had in the Senate Thursday when those ladies rep- 
resenting the different States presented their petitions. That 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. THORNTON. I did not ask the Senator from Oregon to 
state the reason for the publication, nor do I ask for the lan- 
guage of the resolution. I should like to know exactly what it 
is he asks to have printed. I understood him to say that it is 
the speeches favoring the amendment he desires to have printed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no; all the speeches that were 
made, 

Mr. THORNTON. Everything that was said by any Senator 
at the time he presented petitions? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may say with reference to that, 
I did not read it over, but just took it as presented by these 
ladies; and I presume the speeches are intact. 

Mr. THORNTON. The point I make is that I am not willing 
to have simply the statements of Senators favoring the amend- 
ment printed, leaving out the statements of certain Senators 
giving the reasons why they do not favor it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We will put it all in. I request that 
it all be put in, if that is-not already provided for. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask that the title-page be 
read. . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, There is no resolution attached to the 
request. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I did not say resolution; I 
said the title of the document that the Senator proposes to 
print. What is it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let the Secretary read it. 

The Secretary. All that is written as a title-page is the 
following: 

Write, wire, or see Bt Senators and Representatives. Urge them 
to submit the equal-suffrage amendment to the 48 States for ratifica- 
tion or rejection. 


Extracts from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Thursday, July 31, 1913. 
Presented by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Manifestly the first paragraph ought not 
to go in the document. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That can be erased. 

Mr. JONES. It seems to me that the Senator from Oregon 
had better examine what he has asked to have printed as a 
document so as to be sure that it is right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have said frankly 
that it was not prepared by me. It has been presented by me 
at the request of the ladies. So far as the title-page is con- 
cerned I do not care anything about it. Let it be printed in the 
usual form of all matters which are printed as public documents. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the title-page says “extracts” from the speeches 
delivered the other day, from which one would naturally infer 
that it does not include the speech, for instance, of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Oregon had better 
withdraw his request for the present and examine the docu- 
ment. 

Mr. THORNTON. I want my speech to be there, and, if not, 
I shall object to anybody else's going there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am anxious to have the speech of 
the Senator from Louisiana put in, if it is not already there. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the other day we all 
remember that there was inserted in the Recorp a document 
which afterwards the Senator at whose request it was in- 
serted admitted that he had not read, and he asked the leave 
of the Senate to have it expunged from the Recorp, which 
was done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In order that there may be no ques- 
tion about this matter, I will ask permission to withdraw the 
request for the present. I will go through it and see that there 
is nothing objectionable in it and that all the speeches are em- 
braced in it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. To resume what I was saying, I desire 
to complete my statement, although I yielded to the Senator 
not for the purpose of withdrawing his request, but I sup- 
posed he wanted to ask me a question. Inasmuch as the 
Senator has admitted that he has not read the document which 
has been sent to the desk, and inasmuch as it does not appear 
to be a complete account of all the proceedings that took place 
in connection with the event which the document concerns, I 
am very glad the Senator has asked leave to withdraw it for 
the purpose of making a complete examination of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is withdrawn for the 
Present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NORRIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pax- 
ton and Lincoln, in the State of Nebraska, praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution granting the right 
of suffrage to women, which were referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of College- 
view, Nebr., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Moorestown, N. J., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage 
to women, which was referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2875) relating to the anchorage of vessels in navi- 
gable waters of the United States; and 

A bill (S. 2876) to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize aids to navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse 
Service, and for other purposes,“ approved March 4, 1913; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 2877) to amend an act entitled “An act to carry into 
effect provisions of the treaties between the United States, 
China, Siam, and other countries, giving certain judicial powers 
to ministers and consuls or other functionaries of the United 
States in those countries, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 22, 1860; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2878) granting an increase of pension to Dallas 
Wamsley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2879) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Salida, Colo.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MeLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2880) granting an increase of pension to Julia J. 
Athington (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit an amendment to the tariff 
bill and ask that it be read, printed, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The amendment was read and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. GALLIXNGER to the bill 
II. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the 
iovernment, and for other purposes. 

Add to the bill the following: 

“Sec. —. That the act entitled ‘An act to amend the national bank- 
ing laws, approved May 30, 1908, is hereby amended as follows: 
Strike out the words ‘first month’ where they occur in section 9 of 
said act approved May 30, 1908, and insert in lieu thereof the words 
‘first three months.“ 


ADDRESSES AT NAVAL ACADEMY (S. DOC. NO. 143). 


Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, at the commencement exer- 
cises of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis June 
G, 1913, a very splendid address was delivered by the Secretary 
of the Navy to the graduating class. I think it is of sufficient 
value to justify its being printed as a public document. It 
gives his ideals as to the personnel of the Navy. At the same 
time the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smiry], president of the 
Board of Visitors, delivered an address. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two addresses be printed together as a public 
document. . 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, of course I could not object to 
the request, as it would be charged as partisan bias. I think 
there is only one remedy for this situation, and that is for 
every Member of the Senate upon his own behalf to put his foot 
down against using the Recorp for speeches that are made out- 
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side of Congress when matter is sent to us with a request that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is not a request to print in the RECORD ; 
it is a request to print as a public document. I think it is a 
yery valuable contribution as to the ideals of the personnel of 
the Navy, what should be the purposes and designs of officers 
and men. I think it would be very well to have it printed as a 
public document, with a view of sending it to the officers and 
men. 8 

Mr. CLAPP. I will not object. 

Mr. SWANSON, I do not ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CLAPP. It may be a desirable document to print, but 
when placed in the position of saying what is desirable and 
what is not desirable, we are thrown in the attitude of partisan 
bias as objecting to things that may come from other political 
quarters. We are simply loading the Recorp and we are print- 
ing matter as public documents which ought not to be printed. 
There is only one remedy, and that is for each Senator to put 
his own foot down and say he will stand against it, because the 
moment a Senator makes such a request every Senator in this 
Chamber naturally is required, while he may protest, to say 
that he does not feel like objecting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not rise to object. I 
remember making an address once before the graduates of the 
Naval Academy and I am glad it was not printed as a docu- 
ment, because my view of its value might not be the view of 
others. But I will ask the Senator from Virginia whether the 
Secretary of the Navy in this address advocated what he has 
advocated somewhere else, if not on that occasion, that the 
officers and the sailors of the Navy should be required to mess 
together? 

Mr. SWANSON. This was an address by the Secretary of 
the Navy. His remarks are usually very appropriate and sensl- 
ble in all his addresses. It was an address to the graduating 
class trying to form ideals in life for the men in the Navy. 
It is a very fine address, and I think it would be a great deal 
better to print it as a document than a great many that have 
already been printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume that it was not on that occa- 
sion that the Secretary of the Navy advocated what I stated? 

Mr. SWANSON. It was not on that occasion. I do not 
know whether he ever delivered an address of that kind or 
character. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask the Senator from Virginia 
if that was the address Which was said to be the cause of the 
riot at Seattle? 

Mr. SWANSON. Neither this nor any address by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has ever occasioned any riot. This is not a 
political address; it is an address that I think it would be very 
well for young men entering the lavy to read. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I was about to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire if he was quite sure that the Secretary 
of the Navy on any occasion had declared in favor of the 
sailors and officers of the Navy messing together? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think there can be no question about it. 
It has been published broadcast and never denied. 

Mr. KERN. There are hundreds of allegations made in the 
newspaper press of the country affecting not only the utterances 
of public men but their character that are not denied. I un- 
derstood the statement in an entirely different sense from that 
stated by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator state what his under- 
standing about it is? 

Mr. KERN. The question has come up repeatedly under the 
former régime as to whether a meritorious sailor should re- 
ceive promotion as an officer, no matter how meritorious he was. 
I have an instance in my mind now where a clean, bright-eyed, 
studious, hard-working sailor had prepared himself that he 
might be an officer of the Navy, and when the application was 
made before some board—I do not know the name of it—the 
proposition was made that it would not do to advance him, be- 
cause it would not do to take such a man as that, a common 
sailor, into the mess with the officers of the Navy. I understood 
that the Secretary of the Navy is opposed to that kind of a 
declaration of caste in the Navy. The declarations were to the 
effect that where a common sailor, a seaman of any kind, had 
worked himself up and become capable of becoming an officer 
of the Navy, it did not lie in the face of any of the perfumed 
officers of the Navy to object to him because he had been a com- 
mon sailor and because they did not feel like sitting at the same 
mess with a man who had been a common sailor. 

I have heard the Secretary of the Navy express a sentiment 
opposed to that sort of a declaration as to caste, that sort of 
an un-American proposition. I have never heard him make any 
Statement that a common sailor and the officers of the Navy 
should mess together. I haye no sort of doubt that the declara- 


tion he made, that I have given just now, has been distorted 
So as to give it the color which has been given by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Indiana has not heard 
the Secretary of the Navy say certain things. Probably the 
Secretary of the Navy has said a great many things which the 
Senator from Indiana has not heard him say. I think, when 
the Senator makes careful inquiry into this matter, he will 
find that his ebullition this morning was unwarranted; and I 
will suggest to him that the Secretary of the Navy has rescinded 
that order—— 

Mr. KERN. What order? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Admitting that it was not correct. That 
is my understanding of it. 

Mr. KERN. I understood the Senator from New Hampshire 
a as ago to disclaim any personal knowledge on the subject 
at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire did 
not make any such disclaimer. He has just as good knowledge 
on that subject as has the Senator from Indiana, and has the 
same sources of information. 

Mr. KERN. The Senator from Indiana, when the charge 
was made, called for some proof of the charge, which was a 
cruel one if untrue, and he understood that the Senator from 
New Hampshire knew nothing on the subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from 
New Hampshire will exercise his liberty under the rules of this 
body to ask a respectful question at any time of any Senator, 
and it does not lie in the mouth of the Senator from Indiana to 
read a lecture to him because he has done that. That may be 
as well understood now as at any other time. 

Mr. KERN. I know that it has been the rule here—perhaps 
I should not say it has been the rule, but there has been an 
impression in certain quarters—that a young Senator, a man 
who has only been here a short time, should not dare to ex- 
press his opinion against the opinion of one of the older Sena- 
tors without being criticized for an “ ebullition,” or some other 
contemptuous remark being applied to him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Indiana has made a most remarkable discovery. The Senate 
knows better than that, and the Senator from Indiana knows 
better than that. He knows that there is not a Senator here, 
however short his term has been, who has not been at liberty 
to occupy all the time he desired in the Senate, and that no 
objection has ever been made to it. The pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will abundantly prove that statement to be 
correct. 

Mr. KERN. 
Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, the Senator from Indiana must 
have some information that the rest of us have not, if it has 
ever been made either in the Senate or anywhere else. 

Mr. KERN. I think it is pretty generally understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Virginia? The Chair hears none, and the 
addresses will be printed as a public document. 


SEGREGATION ORDER IN POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 147) submitted on 
the Ist instant by Mr. CLAPP, as follows: 


Whereas it is reported that there has been a segregation order issued 
by some unknown source or authority in the Post Office Department ; 


No objection has been made on the floor of the 


and 

Whereas the clerks and employees have werked together peacefully for 
over 50 years; and 

Whereas the said segrezation order will ccst the Government of the 
United States over $150,000: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads be, and 
oer! are hereby, authorized to inquire into and to report by what 
authority the said segregation order was issued and what necessity, if 
any, exists for such order in the executive department after 50 years 
of perfect peace among the employees of the department, which order 
—— it very inconvenient for the clerks. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I think perhaps that resolu- 
tion had better go to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads for consideration. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, of course, the resolution, as its 
preamble recites, is based upon the report that some such an 
order has been made in the Post Office Department as that re- 
ferred to. The object in introducing the resolution was to 
ascertain whether that report is correct; and if so, what is the 
authority for it. I quite agree, as it affects the investigation at 
the hands of a given committee, that before the resolution is 
acted upon it is only due, as a matter of courtesy, that it be 
referred to the committee. I trust the committee, without any 
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unnecessary delay, will report one way or the other on the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321, the tariff bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 
Of course, we all are anxious to make headway with this tariff 
legislation and are doing our best, but we are unable to get 
to its consideration, as a rule, before 1 or half past 1 o’clock 
daily. I wish to inquire of the Senator from New Hampshire 
if he thinks it might meet with approval—because at this stage 
I do not wish to unduly press the Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber—if we should meet at an earlier hour, say, at 11 
o'clock? If the Senator is not able to answer now, I merely 
make the suggestion at this time so that he may inquire among 
Senators on his side of the Chamber before answering. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will make a frank an- 
swer. I am not authorized to speak for my associates as to 
that matter. Personally, I should not object to meeting at 11 
o'clock, commencing, say, the middle of next week; but I can 
not speak for anyone else. I will say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that I will take the matter up with some of my asso- 
ciates and report to him within a day or two what the feeling 
is regarding it. 

I appreciate, as the Senator does, that we are not making 
yery rapid progress; and while I have been quoted, incorrectly 
as a rule, as desiring to obstruct the consideration of this bill, 
I do not feel at all in that spirit or mood. I want to see the 
consideration of the bill go along as rapidly as it can. There 
are a great many subjects yet to be debated—the metal sched- 
ule, the wool schedule, the cotton schedule, the income-tax pro- 
vision, and the concluding provisions of the bill—which will 
necessarily take a good deal of time. While I feel, as the 
Senator doubtless does, that we ought to have every proper 
facility for expressing our views as individual Senators on any 
matter that concerns our States or the country, yet we ought 
to make as much progress as is consistent with a full and fair 
consideration of the various schedules, 

That is all the answer I can now give the Senator, promising 
him that I will take the matter up and report to him what the 
feeling is on this side on the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope we may be able to do that after, say, 
‘Tuesday, at the furthest. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I did not hear the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not put it in the form of a request, 
but I made an inquiry whether it would be agreeable to Sen- 
ators on the other side to meet daily at 11 instead of at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Carolina and the Senator from New Hampshire if they 
do not think it possible and practicable to meet at 10 o'clock 
instead of at 11 o'clock? We have been debating this bill now 
for several weeks, and the progress that has been made is 
deplorably slow. This fact is recognized generally throughout 
the country. I should like to be informed by the Senator from 
North Carolina if he does not think it practicable to meet at 
10 o’clock? 

I will state, in this connection, that I am informed that 
there are still a number of general or so-called set speeches to 
be made; but the country is becoming quite impatient with 
reference to the consideration of this bill. It is a conceded 
fact that the bill is going to pass; and what I want to know 
is why we can not meet at 10 o'clock, so as, if possible, to 
that much more hasten the consideration and passage of this 
measure? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to take 
the liberty to intrude a suggestion to all Senators who are now 
engaged in this thought, it is impossible, as I view the situa- 
tion, for Senators to avoid the duty imposed by their con- 
stituents and the necessities of their position of attending to 
business in the different executive departments in the morn- 
ing. It is almost impossible for them to escape those obliga- 
tions, and, since they must be performed, I take the liberty 
of suggesting to the distinguished Senators from North Car- 
olina and New Hampshire that as we are so situated we 
should continue meeting at the regular hour of 12 o'clock, but 
hav? evening sessions, as the morning time undoubtedly must 


be occupied in duties respecting the departments. I have 
nothing further to add than to make the suggestion that such 
e the course adopted by the House of Representatives on this 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, speaking for myself, I 
think it is impracticable at present, certainly, and it will be in 
the immediate future, to meet as early as 10 o’clock, and it is 
quite out of the question that we should at this stage of the 
proceeding have evening sessions. Later on we will doubtless 
be willing to hurry the matter in any way that is necessary, 
but I think the request made by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina as to meeting at 11 o’clock is a very proper one, and I 
think we had better first give that serious consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I personally would be very 
glad if we could meet at 10 o’clock. I think a little later, if, 
after the general speeches have been finished, we do not make 
better headway, we might meet a little earlier than 11 o'clock; 
and if we then do not make reasonably rapid speed, we might 
have night sessions. I think, though, that the general speeches 
are about over. There are a few more to be made; but I 
pope next week we will not be troubled so very much with 

em. 

I want to say that we have been on this bill only two weeks, 
and in the consideration of no other tariff bill which has been 
presented since I have been here have we advanced so fur dur- 
mE the first two weeks as we have in the consideration of this 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I regret very much indeed to 
observe that the senior Senator from the State of North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCUmBER] is not in his seat this morning, because 
it is my purpose to pay some attention to the address delivered 
by that Senator on this floor some time since. During the early 
part of the week I inquired of his colleague whether he would 
be likely to return soon, and was told by him that he hoped he 
might be here by this time. As the desire is general that the 
discussion proceed without any undue delay, I trust I shall not 
be considered guilty of any impropriety in proceeding accord- 
ingly as thongh the Senator were here. more particularly as 
he has indicated his purpose again to address the Senate before 
the close of the present debate. 

The debate on the pending tariff bill may be said to have been 
begun after it was reported by the Finance Committee by the 
address of the senior Senator from North Dakota on Monday, 
July 14. It was a characteristic speech, assuming as an indis- 
putable proposition that universal business ruin was to follow 
in the train of the enactment of the bill under consideration—the 
product of economic incompetency with an admixture of maley- 
olence on the part of those responsible for it against every 
legitimate industry in general and toward agriculture in par- 
ticular. It is worthy of note that zowhere in the remarks of 
the Senator was there any intimation that any reduction in the 
existing rates should be made—at least not in the agricultural 
schedule. Nothing that transpired during the consideration of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill—the terrific onslaughts of the ablest 
men among his party associates on th's floor nor that has hap- 
pened since; the political revolution which got its irresistible 
impulse from those assaults—has disturbed his sublime con- 
fidence in the sacred character of that measure. 

He is determined neither to yield nor to waver in his convic- 
tion that the Nation-wide depression of 20 yenrs ago was due to 
the effort to revise the tariff, though the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin should say that “it is puerile to attribute it to the 
Wilson tariff law of 1894,” or the senior Senator from Iowa 
should assert that he concurs in the sentiment thus expressed. 
It is on the basis of the historie fact thus assumed to exist that he 
indulges in predictions of woe unspeakable to flow from the 
measure before us. In the name of the American farmer, whose 
convictions he presumes to speak, he protests, vainly he con- 
cedes, but vigorously nevertheless, against the removal or the 
reduction of the duties upon farm products. The entire bill is 
a conspiracy, he conceives, against he farmer who provides 
bread, in the interest of the denizen of the city who eats it. 
The lot of the farmer is a deplorable one at best, as he pictures 
it. Unremitting toil is rewarded in his case by a bare living, 
and the slightest redvction in the price of the products of his 
labor must entail bankruptcy and destitution. Now he stands 
face to face with them. 

Upon whom does the Senator suppose this doleful tale and 
dire prediction, uttered so oracularly, are to make an impres- 
sion? How have these conditions, the prospect of the passage 
of the act that promises so much misery, affected those most 
vitally concerned—the people whose thoughts turn to the culti- 
vation of the soil as an avocation alluring above all others for 
the rewards it offers to honest endeavor” 

The agricultural possibilities of the great State which I 
have the honor in part to represent in this Chamber, have, 
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except so far as they rest upon artificial irrigation, been but 
recently revealed. They were scarcely contemplated by our 
own people six years ago. It was assumed, without any real 
serious test, that, except within very restricted areas, it was 
impossible to raise annual crops in Montana without irrigation. 
The reverse of this is now thoroughly established and generally 
recognized. It is the exception rather than the rule that aridity 
forbids the cropping of lands that may be tilled. Great railroad 
systems are projecting new lines across the State and contend- 
ing with each other for fayorable terminal sites because doubt 
has been dispelled as to the availability of our lands generally 
for farming. No matter how numerous or how important may 
be the works of irrigation prosecuted by the Government or 
promoted by private capital, the area covered or to be covered 
by them must remain insignificant in comparison with the vast 
regions that must depend for moisture upon the natural pro- 
vision. 

If you refer to a map of the State exhibiting the areas irri- 
gated by the Government works, or which it is intended shall 
be irrigated by them, the disparity will be found so great as to 
be scarcely believable. They appear as comparatively insignifi- 
cant strips along the rivers supplying the water. Yet they are 
only relatively trivial in extent, the remainder being so inter- 
minably vast. These limitless wastes, the grazing ground by 
turns of the buffalo and his domesticated brother, are now being 
turned into grain fields, the irrigated sections affording an 
affluence of forage and inviting the production of crops requiring 
or justifying intense cultivation. The rapidity with which this 
is being accomplished, as disclosed by the figures issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, is as gratifying as it is startling. 

The acreage sown and the crop harvested in Montana, in the 
case of the principal cereals during each year since 1904, are 
shown in the following table: 


mi 802 501, 
25 10, 566, 000 
3 
22, 
BARLEY. 

15,227 502, 401 
14.313 472, 329 
17.000 646, 000 

25, 000 875, 000 

50,000 1,900, 000 
22.000 1,456,000 
31,000 1,070,000 
— 29,000 1. 421.000 


We produced just a little less than 20,000,000 bushels of wheat 


in 1912 from 803,000 acres. Our area in wheat was nearly 
double that deyoted to that grain the year before, when we 
sowed 429,000 acres, returning a little more than 12,000,000 
bushels. 

We had 460,000 acres in flax in 1912 as against 60,000 in 1910, 
yielding 5,520,000 bushels of seed. Montana stood second 
among the States of the Union in the production of that grain 
last year. 

Our total cultivated area in 1912 exceeded that of the year 
before by upward of a half a million acres, an increase in the 
area cultivated to wheat of 87 per cent; of oats, 12; barley, 26; 
rye, 25; corn, 20; flaxseed, 8; and potatoes, 37. 

I might say in passing that the average yield of wheat per 
acre in the United States is 15.9 bushels, while in Montana the 


average is 241 bushels. Those best qualified to venture upon 
prediction undertake to say that within 10 years Montana will 
lead the Union in the production of wheat. 

Evidently there is a multitude of people who have recently 
come to believe that farming pays in Montana, however the case 
may be in North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator object to an 
interruption? 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. 

Mr, GRONNA. The Senator from Montana knows that the 
great development of the agricultural industry in Montana can 
be attributed to the fact that a bill was passed by Congress a 
few years ago permitting settlers to take what was called an 
enlarged homestead—320 acres. 

Mr, WALSH. I should not like to admit that. 

Mr. GRONNA. I state that as a fact, Mr. President. There 
are hundreds of people who have gone from my State into the 
State of Montana and have taken lands under the 320-acre act; 
and that is one of the reasons why farming has developed as 
rapidly as it has in Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad of the suggestion. I have no doubt 
it was a factor. Are they being deterred from embarking in the 
business because of dread that disaster may overtake them in 
consequence of the effects of the pending tariff measure on the 
price of farm products, either directly or indirectly? Not at all. 
They are coming faster this year than ever before. 

The land office records disclose that 10,645 homestead entries 
were made during the first half of the current year, the distribu- 
tion among the various land offices of the State being as follows: 


First Second 
quarter. | quarter. 


158 283 
477 633 
230 1,071 
1,319 2, 135 
160 263 
60 93 
315 995 
632 1,140 
08 65 


This does not represent the total number of settlers who have 
come to the State within the period named, for many must 
have established themselves on land not yet surveyed. It will 
be understood that no record of the claims of such settlers can 
be made until the official survey has been approved, when they 
become entitled to a preference right of entry. Scarcely a 
mail arrives that does not bring appealing letters asking that 
the public land surveys be speeded. I trust that before this ses- 
sion comes to a close an adequate appropriation may be made to 
meet this urgent necessity. It is safe to say that more than 
12,000 strangers have come to our State in the past half year 
to engage in the business of farming. 

A most comforting feature of this remarkable immigration is 
that among those now coming to Montana are a very consider- 
able number from the Canadian Provinces to the north of us, in- 
cluding not a few born under our own flag, who have been 
allured by persistent effort, by generous advertising, and by a 
wise and liberal public land policy, in marked contrast with our 
own, temporarily to expatriate themselves. 

The Montana department of agriculture and publicity has a 
list of the names and addresses of 1,700 people who haye come 
to that State from Canada this year. 

I allude at the present time to the figures given as conclu- 
sive proof not only that the business of farming remains at- 
tractive for the rewards it offers, but that despite the repressive 
policy which has unfortunately obtained in reference to the 
appropriation of our public domain by settlers, those seeking 
new homes thereon with a purpose to engage in the cultivation 
of the soil appear to share very little the dread that excites 
the mind of the Senator from North Dakota of competition. 
from the Canadian farmer. Neither do his constituents. They 
have exhibited no such feverish interest in the present bill as 
was evoked by the reciprocity measure. At least their neigh- 
bors of South Dakota have been most marvelously indifferent 
to the catastrophe that is said to be impending. Senator Craw- 
rorb, testifying before the lobby investigating committee, said: 

Not a single citizen from my State has appeared in Washington for 
the purpose of discussing this tariff legislation * + Two or 
three years ago, when we had the Canadian reciprocity bill before the 
Senate, the ple of my State were very much wrought up over it. 
They were indignant over that bill. They felt that it directly in- 
jured them in removing the tariff from flax and barley and wheat, and 
also the discrimination was so marked they felt personally grieved 


about it, and I received letters by the score. A delegation of farmers 
came down here from my State and went before the Committee on 
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Finance, and I bave remarked more than once to myself the difference 

in the manifestation of interest in that bill and in the tariff bill now 
nding. I have been puzzled to some extent to find a reason for the 
ifference in the attitude of the people at that time and now. 

The explanation of the condition thus adverted to is not at 
all difficult. The intelligent farmer of South Dakota recognizes 
that he has nothing to lose in a general revision of the tariff; 
that lowering the rates of duty generally promotes competi- 
tion in the commodities he must buy, even though he may occa- 
sionally profit by a duty on some grains he raises. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
there? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. How does that explain the difference 
when, if there be any effect at all, the effect of the reciprocity 
bill and the effect of this bill must be very much the same? 
Does the Senator think our people have grown so much more 
intelligent in the short span of only two years? Does he think 
that is the explanation of it? 

Mr. WALSH. I thought I had made my idea clear when I 
stated that there being by this bill a general reduction in all the 
duties—not a reduction in the duties on their products alone, 
leaving subject to the higher rates of duty everything they are 
obliged to buy and everything they consume—they might very 
readily object to the reciprocity measure and find nothing par- 
ticularly to complain of in this. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; but there was a certain percentage 
of reduction in the manufactured products. 

Mr. WALSH. True; but there was a reduction only on im- 
portations from Canada. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And in the same Congress bills were intro- 
duced and passed which at that time were openly said to be 
compensatory bills for the farmer, putting agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list, and that sort of thing; and yet the stream 
of letters came. I have been inclined to think they were simply 
accepting a situation in regard to which they thought it was 
not worth while to make any protest because it was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Mr. WALSH. Possibly some Senator might draw a different 
conclusion. I am giving mine. 

It was against a convention that admitted free the products 
which came into competition with his while he was required 
to buy in a highly protected market that the farmer rebelled. 
Had the agreement arrived at pursuant to which the reciproc- 
ity bill was introduced embraced provisions according to him 
such advantages as accrued from the farmers’ free-list bill, he 
would have exhibited, in all probability, as little concern as he 
does now over the pending measure. He sees compensation in 
this bill already adverted to in the debate, even if it be admitted 
that a duty on wheat accorded to him some advantage. It was 
the absence of such in the reciprocity measure that provoked his 
wrath; and it can not be rekindled by any such figures as were 
adduced in support of the gloomy views expressed by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. Take those in relation to flax, for in- 
stance. It is the very general conviction, even among those who 
entertain the most fixed convictions of the error of the theory 
upon which the bill is framed, that it represents an honest, 
studious, patriotic effort to meet the just expectations aroused 
by the success of the party in power—an earnest attempt to put 
into law the fiscal policy of the Democratic Party. In the gen- 
eral denunciation leveled against it in the address referred to 
as being the product of minds utterly unable to cope with the 
subject with which they presumed to deal, the Senator took 
oceasion to say: 

I dare my there is not a man among those who cut down the flax- 
seed duty who has the faintest idea what it costs to thrash a bushel of 
flaxseed, much less what it costs to raise it. 

My State, Mr. President, berdering his, in the same latitude, 
stands next to it in the production of flaxseed, as stated. Why 
should he arrogate to himself and his party associates such 
superiority of knowledge concerning this important field prod- 
uct? I can not refrain from expressing my regret that he should 
feel, much less publish to the world, so ill an opinion of the 
equipment which the Senators from Montana brought to the 
discharge of their duties here. I came prepared to advise the 
Senate, not only what it costs to raise and thrash flaxseed in 
Montana, but what it costs to raise and thrash it in the State 
of North Dakota as well; and as the figures will be more or less 
instructive and illuminating I shall trespass so far upon the 
patience of the Senate as to descend into detail. 

A lady residing in my town had owned for a great many years 
160 acres of land in Wells County, N. Dak., a region that has 
been settled since the early eighties. The county is traversed by 
two lines of railroad. It is situated about in the center of that 
portion of the State which lies east of the Missouri River. The 
land in question, as the sequel will show, is as good as there is 
in the State outside of the Red River Valley. Ste had been 


trying vainly to sell it, hoping eventually to realize $25 an acre 
for it. She was finally offered $2.800, and, being about to close 
the deal, was dissuaded and induced to have it plowed up and 
sowed to flax. She entered into a contract with a gentleman, 
who undertook to break the land at $2 an acre, provided he 
might crop it on the terms he proposed, the regular price for 
breaking being $3.50 per acre. By the contract she was required 
to pay for the seed and one-half the thrashing bill and was to 
receive one-half the crop. Owing to the lateness of the season 
only 108 acres were broken, the seed, one-half bushel to the 
acre, costing $135. This, with the cost of breaking, made her 
total outlay $351. The crop thrashed out 1,296 bushels and 24 
pounds and sold in Minneapolis at $1.39} per bushel, or $1.29 
at the shipping point, yielding $1,655.26, of which she received 
$827.63, less one-half the cost of thrashing. at 25 cents a bushel, 
$162, and the cost of hauling $71.28. The lady was able to 
pay out of the crop for the breaking of the land, and she had 
left better than 8 per cent on the highest price she could get 
for the land. If credit is taken for the difference between the 
cost of breaking and ordinary plowing at $1.50 per acre, a lib- 
eral allowance, her profits amounted to $557.35, or a little less 
than 20 per cent on the value of the land. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator during what year 
that was? 

Mr. WALSH. Last year; 1912. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was simply going to say to the Senator that 
in the locality where I live we can not get breaking done at 
that price. If I understood the Senater correctly, he said the 
breaking was done for $2 an acre. 

Mr. WALSH. Only on the condition that he could crop the 
land on the terms he offered, the ordinary price being $3.50. 

Mr. GRONNA. In the case of land which has formerly been 
broken, we are paying for plowing this year from $2 to $3 per 
acre. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I am giving the actual figures here 
of an actual transaction. The correspondence I have here in 
my files. 

The man who did the work seems to have been quite satisfied 
with his returns, for he took the contract to break and crop 
the remainder of the unbroken ground and to work that already 
broken for one-fourth the crop, he to provide everything and 
pay all expenses. If the equivalent of the flax crop of last year 
be returned this year in other grain, she will get $3.90 per acre, 
or about 22 per cent on the price of the land. But that was a 
big yield she got—better than the average of North Dakota 
for last year, which was only.9.7 bushels to the acre. It would 
not be extraordinary at all in Montana, whose average yield 
last year was just what she got—12 bushels. But even if she 
does.as well this year as the average of last year, she would 
make better than 17 per cent on her money, and if the crop 
should be as near a failure as it was in 1911, when the average 
was 7.6 bushels, she will make 14 per cent. And even then the 
man who works the place will come out even, for his share of 
the crop will bring him $7.41 an acre; and extensive experi- 
ments, reported in Bulletin 73 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, show that flax is raised in Minnesota at an average cost 
of $5.314 per acre, exclusive of land rentals, and $6.514 on 
$20 land, figuring 6 per cent on the land value. 

The farmer “ should receive for his wheat at least, per bushel, 
$1.40; for his flax $2,” the distinguished Senator says in con- 
nection with professions of his capacity to speak from personal 
experience and study. I can assure anyone interested that he 
can come to Montana and grow rich on wheat at 80 cents and 
flax at $1.25, though I hope as sincerely as the Senator possibly 
can that he may get even better than $1.40 for the one and $2 
for the other. 

I have said thus much, and perhaps tediously, because I felt 
that the general circulation of the speech of the Senator in his 
State and others adjacent would have a tendency to deter some 
from coming to our State to help us develop its rich resources or 
prompt them to choose rather to swell the tide of emigration 
which, to our reproach, has in recent years rolled across the 
boundary to the Canadian northwest. 

What is the complaint, Mr. President, that is made in respect 
to flaxseed? What is this terrific blow that has been dealt the 
farmer of the Northwest? The duty has been reduced from 25 
cents a bushel to 15 cents. And it is this that is to carry deso- 
lation to the already gloomy fireside of the poverty-stricken 
farmer, brought to the verge of ruin by eight-hour legislation 
and similar oppressive enactments. 

The Montana farmer will get along handsomely with an ad- 
yantage of 15 cents over his Canadian competitor, however it 
may be with his North Dakota neighbor. 

I believe with Thomas Jefferson that “ cultivators of the earth 
are the most valuable citizens. They are the most vigorous, the 
most independent, the most virtuous, and they are tied to their 
country and wedded to its interests by the most lasting bonds.” 
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I have trespassed to some extent upon the patience of the Senate 
lest silence should be construed into an indorsement of a men- 
dicant plea uttered on this floor in the name of those who have 
brought distinction to my State in the pursuit of this eminently 
honorable calling. 

I should quit the subject of flax here were it not for another 
distressful cry sent up in this remarkable address, characteriz- 
ing not only the spirit in which it is made, but, in a lesser de- 
gree, much of the criticism that has been leveled against this 
bill. I refer to that part of it which arraigns the Democratic 
Party for putting flax tow on the free list, pursuant to the policy 
of the bill to free list the raw material of all fabrics—cotton, wool, 
flax, and hemp. This is taking the black bread of poverty from 
the mouth of wasted hunger. I quote his language from the 
RECORD: N 

From the best information I can secure I am convinced that free 
tow of flax will close every tow mill in the country and pe tie | ren- 
der worthless every ton of flax straw raised in the United States, 
amounting, I believe, to about 8,000,000 tons. 

That amuses, I see, his colleague. And well it may. 

Why, the manufacture of tow in this country, Mr. President, 
is so inconsequential as that it finds no place in the census 
reports. 

There are a few small mills in the State of Minnesota, the 
fiber product being used for upholstering and similar purposes, 
but the output is inconsequential and the price paid so trifling 
that the straw will not stand shipment any distance. The lady 
to whom I referred wrote to her agent at Fessenden about the 
possibility of disposing of her flax straw. He answered: 

As to flax straw, will say that our farmers burn it. Of course there 
is less flax raised here every year, but at the same time the acreage 
amounts to quite a little, but probably not enough to warrant anyone 
in putting in a fiax-fiber mill. I talked this matter over with Mr. 
Brinton (the lessee) to-day, and he had in to a few acres of flax besides 
what he had sown on your land. He told me that he wrote several mills 
and that their quotations were all about the same. He said that he re- 
membered that the Union Fiber Co. of Minnesota offered him $4.40 

r ton f. o. b. Fessenden. He said he figured out what it would cost 

‘or baling, labor, hauling, — 9 1 etc., and that it would amount to 
$3.50 or $3.75 r ton. And he said that no money could b de 
at that rate. e said he believed, however, that the large expense of 
preparing the flax straw for shipment was due to the poor facilities 
for handling a proposition of that kind. 

Now, if it be true, as asserted and as seems to be the case, 
that even where there is a market at all, the price flax straw 
will command is just barely enough to pay for hauling to the 
mill, how can it be possible that tow mills will be driven out of 
business, as the Senator from North Dakota says he is in- 
fermed will be the case, by the removal of the duty from their 
products? Can it be hauled any more cheaply in Canada or the 
mill be operated any less expensively there? They send their 
wheat to Minneapolis to be milled because it can be done more 
cheaply by reason of the power there. Is not this straining to 
the bursting point and beyond in order to discover something 
with which to find fault? I may say in passing that my in- 
formation is, as the conditions suggest, that the duty on flax 
tow is merely nominal in the case of the product of straw which 
has been allowed to mature in order to produce seed. 

A huge conspiracy between the brewing interests on the one 
side and the Democratic Party on the other to fleece the farmer 
is scented in the paragraph reducing the duty on barley from 
25 cents to 15 cents a bushel. The junior Senator from South 
Dakota, in the course of his thoughtful address delivered some 
days since, counseled a reduction in the duty on barley, pro- 
posing 20 cents instead of 15. Is it to be understood that he, 
too, is involved in the conspiracy referred to, or are we to infer 
that he has entered into one of his own? Is not 15 cents a 
sufficient margin upon which to permit the American farmer to 
compete with the Canadian in barley, a grain the average farm 
price of which on December 1 last was 50.5 cents a bushel, and 
never went beyond an average of 86 cents on that date, assumed 
to be in the marketing season, in 20 years? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, but the Senator in quoting the average price of barley 
of course gets his figures the same as the rest of us get them, 
from reports. However, the Senator from Montana knows that 
the farmers of his State or of my State receive no such price as 
he now quotes. I myself sold thousands of bushels of barley 
last fall at 32 cents a bushel. ; 

Mr. WALSH. The point I am making is that this is the 
average price throughout the Union. Of course, we out there, 
contending against enormous freight rates, do not get even this 
much. I undertake to say that out in our country we do not 
ordinarily get more than from 30 to 50 cents a bushel for barley, 
upon which we are protected under the bill now before the 
Senate 15 cents a bushel. e 

Mr. GRONNA. But, if the Senator will permit me, it is not 
only the freight rate but it is the combination which we have 
in the country which buys our barley. It is true that the 


farmer of this country*is in the hands of the American brewer 
when he comes to sell his barley. It is true that the farmer, 
even with the protection, has not received the price for his 
barley that he is entitled to. It is also true that in years with 
a short crop he has received the benefit of the full amount of 
the duty of the present law—30 cents a bushel. But in years 
when we have had a large surplus he has not received the 
benefit of the full amount. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, it was shown by the testimony of a wit- 
ness as well qualified to speak as any man in the United States, 
Prof. A. E. Chamberlain, formerly with the Agricultural Col- 
lege of South Dakota, on the hearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee on the reciprocity bill, a witness produced to combat 
that measure, that the difference in the cost of producing a 
bushel of barley in this country and in Canada is only 5 cents. 
(Vol. 1, Reciprocity with Canada, 117.) 

Bear in mind that is the difference between the average cost 
throughout both countries. I am not prepared to admit that 
they raise barley any cheaper anywhere in Canada than we can 
in Montana. The lessened cost there arises from their greater 
average yield per acre, but they get only 30 bushels per acre, 
while our average for 10 years is 84.61. 

Upon what theory does the Senator base his complaint of a 
duty three times the difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad, or is he not a subscriber to the doctrine that such 
difference should measure the rate of the duty? Is his address 
to be taken seriously, or is it to be regarded as a piece of 
humor, more or less embittered by the political revolution in 
consequenee of which he finds himself in the minority? 

I have no disposition to open up the discussion precipitated 
by the reciprocity measure, as to whether the farmer derives 
any more benefit from a duty on wheat than he would on corn 
or cotton, all of which are among our leading exports, but sim- 
ply append, in answer to the figures he submitted showing that 
wheat prices ruled higher in Winnipeg, at times, than in Min- 
neapolis, a table indicating how they have ranged throughout 
the present year, from which it will appear that since the ist 
of March the advantage has been decidedly with the Winnipeg 
market. Without reading this, Mr. President, I will ask leave 
to have it printed as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pirrman in the chair). 
The Chair hears no objection. [See Appendix 1.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not sure that I got correctly the last 
statement of the Senater. Was it that the Winnipeg market 
with reference to barley was more favorable to the farmer than 
the Minneapolis market? 

Mr. WALSH. With reference to wheat. 

Tar CRAWFORD. Oh, it was wheat. I thought it was 
rley. 

Mr. WALSH. In the general catastrophe in which the north- 
western farmer is to be involved, as the Senator prophetically 
sees him, the sheep and wool raiser is to disappear utterly. 
That he may survive has not entered into the calculation of the 
Senator at all. True he does not trouble himself with partieu- 
lars or proof; he contents himself with stating the fact. Pos- 
sibly he does not feel that degree of familiarity with the details 
of the subject as he enjoys in respect to flaxseed. Anyway, he 
advises the Senate that though raw wool carries a duty of 11 
cents a pound, the producer has actually received a benefit of 
from T to 9 cents“ He does not deem it necessary to give any 
authority for this statement. If it were true, his predictions of 
calamity to: this industry might be verified. But it is not true, 
I am happy to state. The tariff never did increase the price of 
wool to exceed 4 cents a pound, according to Judge William 
Lawrence, president of the National Woolgrowers' Associa- 
tion, in an address to that body delivered in 1897, or 53 cents, 
according to Hon, Fred Hagenbarth, aiso president of the same 
association, in his annual address for the year 1911. In the 
course of the debate on this floor on the Underwood wool bill, 
coming here from the House during the Sixty-second Congress, 
my predecessor, Hon. Joseph M. Dixon, on July 12, 1911 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2860), stated that the difference in the 
price of raw wool in Boston and in London was then and for 
six months had been no more than 2 cents per pound. He at- 
tributed the approximation of the price in the two markets 
named to the agitation for free wool, a contention that is dis- 
proved by the following table of wool prices that have pre- 
vailed in Montana for the past 10 years, taken from the last 
report of the bureau of agriculture of that State, page 167: 
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The current price for 1911 was only 1 cent per pound lower 
than that which prevailed in 1910, but it was 2 cents higher 
than that received in 1908. It is not unlikely that the pendency 
of the tariff bill was utilized by the buyers to drive a better 
bargain, just as it is this year. In fact, the risk of tariff legis- 
lation has been used to bear prices to such an extent that many 
well-informed growers insist that prices are now on a free-wool 
basis. Such was the opinion of the Hon. William Lindsay, 
United States marshal of our State, an exceptionally well- 
informed student of wool prices and an extensive grower, ex- 
pressed in an interview given out at the opening of the, present 
season. I ask to have it read from the desk as it appears in a 
newspaper account thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

OPTIMISTIC VIEW OF THE WOOL MARKET. 
HELENA, April 1}. 


“ Considering the conditions of the trade, the conditions of the clip, 
and the decreased number of sheep there are in the United States I do 
not expect to see the price of wool go lower than it has been for the 
last three years,” said United States Marshal William Lindsay to-day. 
Mr. Lindsay is one of the largest sheepmen of the State. 

“Prices for the last three years have been down to a_free-wool 
basis,” he continued, “and for this reason 1 should not be 
influenced by any chan in the tariff. They should not allow the 
arguments that the woo buyers will advance to cause them to accept 
any lower prices than they have been getting. 2 


»The wool lofts In the East are empty, the manufacturing plants 


are pretty well employed, and conditions generally are such that prices 
mene cit o lower. 
ny sho 


not be forgotten either that evershody. looked for raw 
hides to drop when the tariff was removed. nstead, however, the 
prices of hides advanced, and so did the price of shoes.” 


Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that the price of wool 
in Western States is as high as it was last year? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not say so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator did in his statement. 

Mr. WALSH. I am going to reach that in just a minute, 
when I will answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I wish to ask another question. Does 
the Senator think the manufacturer will buy wool to-day upon 
any other basis than free wool when he knows that there will 
be free wool within a month or so? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I do not undertake to say what he 
will do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that whenever a manu- 
facturer buys wool in the grease by the time he buys it in the 
Western States and gets it into the factory and puts it 
through the factory into cloth six months will have elapsed; 
that is true, is it not? 

Mr WALSH. Of course, I am not entering into a general 
discussion of the wool question. I am simply presenting and 
having read at the desk the views of a very prominent wool- 
grower of my State, a Republican Federal official, a very ex- 
cellent gentleman, for whom I entertain the very highest re- 
gard, and I am giving you his idea about the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that last year 
there was a shortage in the wool crop in the world of over 
240,000,000 pounds. That is why wools are so high in the world 
to-day. But wait until the normal conditions come back. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the Senator is venturing upon a 
prediction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask if the Senator does not know 
that when normal conditions return the wool prices of the 
world will be less than they are this year? 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to advance some ideas a little 
later on which will indicate the view I have that the prices 
will not be any lower than the, are now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way, of course, that that could pos- 
sibly happen would be that there would be a shortage of the 
wool crop in the world; and last year there was a shortage of 
the wool crop of the world of over 240,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH. Recently Hon. Charles Williams, the president 
of, the Montana Woolgrowers’ Association, addressed an open 
letter to the members of that organization counseling them to 
hold their clips for 20 cents, and asserting that the market con- 
ditions entitle them to that price. 

Mr. President, as the article is somewhat long, I do not like to 
detain the Senate with reading it, but will content myself with 
reading the heading of the article: 


Montana wool should bring 18 to 20 cents.—C. H. Williams, president 
of Montana Wool Growers’ Association, issues statement. 


I ask that the same be printed as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, that 
will be done. [See Appendix 2.] 

Mr. WALSH. Few have realized as much as 20 cents, but an 
unusually large quantity has been shipped on commission in 
the expectation of obtaining approximately that amount. Three 
companies with which I am associated were offered 17 cents, but 
declined and consigned. Two of these clips brought 20 cents last 
year, and the third 19. If we realize 18 cents we shall receive 
approximately the average price of the last 10 years and from 
2 to 8 cents more than the prevailing price when I went into 
the business in 1903 after the Dingley law had been in force six 
years. : 

It is growing more and more expensive to run sheep in the 
West, because of the narrowing of the range. Great areas de- 
voted exclusively to pasturage only a few years since and re- 
garded as valueless except for such use are now cultivated 
farms. Owing to that condition, more or less prevalent through- 
out the West, our flocks are being rapidly depleted. We are 
losing a quarter of a million annually in Montana, and the num- 
ber of sheep in the Nation is diminishing, as indicated by ‘he 
following figures from the last Yearbook: 


Number of sheep in United States. 


1 
Jan. 1 
ae 


The high-wäter mark was reached in 1903. when we had 
63,965,000. Since then we have lost practically 12,500,000 head, 
while our population has increased in round numbers 14,500,000, 
or 18 per cent. 

Our sheep have been going, in numbers increasing annually, 
to the slaughtering pens, the Crop Reporter for February, 1913, 
giving the following numbers absorbed by the principal stock 
markets. In— 

— 10, 284, 905 
— 12, 406, 767 
— 13. 556. 108 
—: —.r.. .. 13, 743, 843 

New South Wales suffered a loss of 6,000,000 head last year, 
according to official figures, as a result of a drought. The de- 
pletion of our western flocks because of the absorption of the 
range will continue in all reasonable probability at an accele- 
rated rate for some years, until eventually the industry will be 
confined to localities adjacent to the mountain pasturage. 
There is bound to be a dearth of mutton in -a few years, if 
not of wool. Those obliged to retire from the business by 
the advancing settlement of the country more than recoup 
their losses by the increasing value of their land holdings. 
Those situated so as that they can remain in the business have 
every prospect of reasonable returns, as mutton prices are 
bound to advance with the curtailment of the supply. Sym- 
pathy over the deplorable plight of the sheep grower is 
altogether gratuitous. He is not asking it. Give him a law 
which will prevent the fraudulent dealer from imposing upon 
the public by palming off as a pure-wool fabric of original 
manufacture from the long fiber goods that are largely cotton 
or the product of renovated rags, shoddy, or other waste; 
give him free access to the public range, the mountain pastures 
with their sparse herbage which becomes a menace to the 
forests unless grazed, and he will ask no odds. 

The world price, fixed by the London sales, protects him 
against any such loss as attended the industry when the 
experiment of free wool was last tried in the midst of financial 
disturbances and business depression that involved and over- 
whelmed the Old and the New World alike. 

The duty on wool has assumed an importance politically 
out of all proportion to the significance of the industry in the 
economy of the Nation. Schedule K has been, as it was de- 
nominated by ex-Senator Aldrich, the very ei adel of protection. 
No tariff law, constructed in professed conformity to the teach- 
ings of that system, which has gone into force in the last 
half century, could ever have been passed except by compliance 
with the demands of those insisting on a duty on wool. The 
projectors of both the Dingley law and the Payne-Aldrich 
measure needed the votes of western Senators from woolgrow- 
ing States, and got them by conceding all that was asked. 
Patriotic Republican Senators inveighed against this schedule 
on the passage of the bill, and a Republican President, while 
commending the act as a whole, denounced this particular 
schedule as indefensible—a commentary that the stoutest de- 
fenders of Schedule K when it was in process of enactment will 
not now controvert. 

Occupying thus the unique posifion of the keystone in the 
arch of the protective system, Schedule K suffered in the 
public estimation, not only because of its own iniquities, but 
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vicariously for the accumulated villainies of the completed 
measure of which it formed a part. When the advocates of 
a wool duty, with a fatuity that must now seem to them in- 
comprehensible, prevailed upon President Taft to veto a relief 
bill that carried a 29 per cent ad valorem rate the deluge came. 

What is there of magnitude in the industry to justify the 
preeminence it has had in the determination of the fiscal policy 
of the Government? It has been the dominant influence in 
controlling the politics of a half dozen Western States. Mon- 
tana leads the Union in sheep and in the production of wool, 
and yet our flax crop last year yielded almost as much as our 
wool—flax returning $6,182,000 and wool $6,870,970, according 
to the figures given by the Montana Bureau of Agriculture. 
Four years ago the culture of flax in our State was almost 
unknown. 

Ohio is, and for many years has been, first among the States 
east of the Mississippi in the production of wool. Its political 
life has been to no small degree colored, if not fundamentally 
affected, by the question of a duty on wool. But it produces 
eggs, to say nothing whatever of poultry, in value more than 
five times that of its annual wool clip. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Montana will excuse 
me, was not the chief objection to Schedule K on account of the 
tariff on woolens rather than on account of the tariff on wool? 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure that that is the case; and it ac- 
quired an odium, so far as raw wool is coneerned, that was not 
deserved by reason of that which justly attached to the other 
end of the schedule. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator yield to me just for a 
word there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator from Montana has just now 
referred to the importance of the production of flax in his 
State, and a short time ago he discussed the production of bar- 
ley. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the figures taken 
from the report of the Tariff Board both in relation to the pro- 
duction of fiax and of barley in the Senator’s State, and com- 
paring the prices with the prices in Saskatchewan, a Province, I 
think, adjoining Montana on the north. For instance, as to 
flaxseed, the figures reported by the Tariff Board show the 
price per bushel for 1910 in Montana of flaxseed to have been 
$2.40, while in Saskatchewan, the Province adjoining Montana, 
the price was $2.08, making a difference in the State of Mon- 
tana of 32 cents. 

In the same report with reference to wheat, the price per 
bushel in Montana was 86 cents and in Saskatchewan 65 cents. 
I have the table here for wheat and flax, but not the figures as 
to barley in this table, except that in the report of the same 
board giving the differences in price, they say that from the 
year 1900 up to 1909, the Chicago price as compared with the 
Winnipeg price was in favor of Chicago from 1 cent to 46 cents; 
and that during half of the time the difference in favor of 
Chicago would average above 13 cents. Now I ask the Senator 
whether, in view of those figures, he does not think it is better 
for Montana, as well as for that entire agricultural region, to 
preserve this discrimination? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, Mr. President, the Senator from 
South Dakota will scarcely ask me to undertake to answer that 
question without an opportunity to analyze those figures which 
he quotes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They are from the report of the Tariff 
Beard. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to consider them at the 
proper time: I was not arguing that matter at all, but I was 
endeavoring simply to combat the proposition that this thing 
means ruin to the farmers; that is all. Whether the farmer 
does actually obtain the benefit or does not obtain the benefit is 
aside from the purpose of my present argument. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not think the contention is that this 
proposed action will necessarily ruin the farmer; but it will 
certainly injure the farmer and destroy a discrimination in his 
favor that is as marked as these igures show. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course I do not now undertake to answer 
those figures at all. 7 

I was discussing, Mr. President, the relative importance of 
flax and wool in the State of Montana. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Utah, whose profound acquaintance with 
the details of the tariff schedules has awakened my admiration, 
has heretofore been disposed to regard as sacrilegious any as- 


Sault upon Schedule K, whose valiant champion he became when 
a revision of the tariff was last attempted. If eggs bring 30 
cents a dozen in his State—and you can never buy them for 
less in mine—the hens of Utah contribute of that product 
an aggregate in value two-thirds of that of the wool shorn from 
its sheep. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I take it for granted that the 
Senator from Montana does not impute to me—— 

Mr. WALSH. Responsibility for the hens? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; belief in a protective tariff in case it only 
benefits my State. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. I simply spoke of this—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I am a protectionist in every fiber of my soul. 
I believe in protection to every section of this country. I offer 
no apology for it.. I believe just as surely as I believe that I 
am alive that it is for the best interest of this country. I am 
glad to say that I am for protection for Arizona, for Utah, for 
New England, for the South, for every section of this country. 
It makes no difference to me whether it is wool or whether my 
State raises wool or not; I care not for that. 

Mr. WALSH. I was simply selecting the Senator’s State 
because it happened to produce about as much from hens as 
from sheep. It is quite time that the destinies of a great Na- 
tion should cease to be turned in accordance with the demands 
of an industry important to individuals, of course, but rela- 
tively painfully inconsequential. 

We have listened to predictions of ruin to the beet-sugar in- 
dustry in consequence of the provisions of the pending bill, 
should it become a law, sinee the first day it appeared before 
us, and probably shall not hear the last of them until the con- 
sideration of it closes. Many of these are made as unreflectingly 
as those that voice the dark forebodings as to barley and flax 
straw. More are but the echoes of the threats uttered by the 
sugar lobby to coerce concurrence in their greedy purpose so 
riehly satisfied in former tariff acts. 

The duty on sugar has become particularly odious owing to a 
combination of circumstances with which the public is familiar. 
The Sugar Trust was the prototype for the gigantice combinations 
that have become offensive by reason of their contempt of the 
law and their monopolization of industry. Its despicable thiey- 
ery from the Government by false weights gaye a character to 
every enterprise with which it happened to be associated of the 
most unenviable nature. Its jugglery with the Wilson bill is 
remembered with execration. The sugar interests got what they 
asked in the Dingley Act, and then proceeded immediately to 
capitalize the extortion it permitted, launching beet-sugar com- 
panies with stock representing a modicum of money and a pro- 
fusion of water. 

They have for more than 20 years maintained at Washington 
a most industrious and efficient lobby to resist every measure, 
however patriotic its purpose, that might have any tendency to 
interfere with the tremendous subsidy the laws accorded them. 
Every change, if they were to be believed, spelled ruin to the 
beet-sugar industry. We wanted Hawaii for purposes of na- 
tional defense. They acclaimed that it meant ruin to beet sugar. 
This prophecy was vain. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire what was the production of 
sugar at the time we acquired Hawaii? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not the figures. It was in 1898, and 
the production was quite small compared with what it is at 
present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I thought we had acquired Hawaii long 
before 1898. 

Mr. WALSH. We have had a reciproeal agreement with that 
country since 1876. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; so the acquisition in 1898 did not affect 
the sugar business at that time, because we had had free sugar 
for years. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam simply stating the character of opposition 
that was offered to the acquisition of Hawaii by the sugar lobby 
declaring that it meant the ruin of that industry. 

Mr. BRISTOW. When we had had free sugar from Hawaii 
for many years prior to that? 

Mr. WALSH. I am not responsible for any inconsistencies 
there may Have been in the argument. F shall quote the testi- 
mony of the head of it concerning his attitude with respect to 
the matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And certainly arguments like that would 
have no influence with intelligent men, and it seems to me 
would hardly be worthy of the Senator’s recognition in a very 
able argument, such as he is now making. 
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Mr. WALSH. The Senator did not do me the honor to remain 
and has not had an opportunity to follow the course of the 
discussion. I have no doubt in the world that he was taken 
away by important business; but I have simply been addressing 
myself to the claim of the threatened destruction to the beet- 
sugar industry, and I have been endeavoring to trace a large 
portion of it to the lobby maintained here in its interest; 
that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Montana if he does not believe that free sugar will destroy 
the local production of sugar in this country? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think it will destroy it in the State of 
Montana, if the Senator desires to ask me that question. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not think it will destroy it in 
Montana? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so at all. 

We incurred an obligation to Cuba in which the national 
honor was involved and undertook to repay it by a reciprocal 
trade agreement. Again ruin impended, but the prophets of evil 
proved false prophets. The Philippines alone of all our ter- 
ritories and possessions were excluded from our markets. It 
was proposed to admit 800,000 tons of sugar from them free, 
and again the representatives of the Nation were told that the 
beet-sugar industry would be blasted. It has remained reason- 
ably healthy, and it is believed in Montana to be paying 
splendidly on the money invested. 

In fact, the magnificent beet-sugar factory in that State has 
paid so well that the handsome profits it has been able to make 
have never been given publicity. In all the literature the com- 
pany conducting it has issued, it has studiously refrained from 
advising the public just how much it has been making. If it 
were not asking for legislation to enable it to obtain a reason- 
able return on the money invested the public would, perhaps, 
ha ve no proper concern in its profits. Asking the people gen- 
erally to burden themselves with a tax in order. that it may 
exist, it ought to be quick to disclose what advantage it enjoys 
under the concession now granted the industry. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator, in answer to a question 
put by my colleague, thought that the sugar industry in Montana 
would not be injured by the proposed legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. I would not like to have the Senator under- 
stand that by that I mean they will continue to make as much 
profit as they have been making. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator, then, thinks they will 
not make as much profit? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. > 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But the Senator thinks they will mak 
a sufficient profit? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. * 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator how many 
sugar factories there are in Montana? 

Mr. WALSH. One. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. One. The possibilities of the produc- 
tion in Montana have, of course, not been reached nor any- 
where near reached? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator think that the 
promise of free sugar will have any tendency to prevent the 
building of new factories and the investment of further money 
in that industry? 

Mr. WALSH. Frankly I should say that it would. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator not think that that 
would be an unfortunate thing? 

Mr. WALSH. It would be unfortunate, as a matter of 
course, for those immediately benefited. As to whether it would 
be an unfortunate thing for the people of the country at large 
is a question quite aside from the purpose of my discussion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator think it would 
be an unfortunate thing for Montana, for Utah, for Idaho, for 
Oregon, and for all those States which are peculiarly adapted 
to the raising of sugar beets, if the growth of this industry 
should be checked? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the Senator will understand that 
it was not my purpose at this time to discuss the merits or 
‘lemerits of the tariff. I am simply endeavoring to confine 
inyself to an inquiry to meet the charges of ruin—that is all; 
and I must refuse to enter into a general discussion at this 
time with the Senator on that question, which, of course, will 
be thoroughly canvassed when Schedule E is reached. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course I would not ask the Senator 
these questions or any questions if he is unwilling that I 
should do so; but I was anxious to have the Senator's view 


upon that matter, as to whether or not the placing of sugar 
upon the free list, in the Senator’s opinion, would have the 
effect to greatly retard the development of that industry in 
those States? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not the slightest doubt in the world 
that it will. 

. Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, whatever may be said of the 
remainder of the country, it would certainly be injurious to 
those States. 

Mr. WALSH. Injurious is another thing. I have canvassed 
a little later on in my discussion just about what it costs us, 
and it is a question of balancing cost against benefit. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In view of the Senator’s answer upon 
that matter, let me ask the Senator another question. Does the 
Senator think that the effect of placing sugar upon the free list 
will be to reduce the retail price of sugar? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not the slightest doubt of it. It ap- 
pears to be universally conceded that it will, at first at least. 

0 r To what extent does the Senator think 

W. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall likewise discuss that later on. 

What is the subsidy it now enjoys, or that part of it con- 
tributed by the people of Montana? The duty on Cuban raw 
sugar is now $1.34 per hundred. Under free sugar the price will 
drop that amount, or, say, $1.25. Each individual in the United 
States consumes annually 80 pounds of sugar. If the price is 
reduced as suggested, he saves just $1 annually on his sugar 
bill. If there are 500,000 people in Montana, the State is pay- 
ing $300,000 annually to keep up the sugar-beet business. It is 
said, however, that of the total of 80 pounds annually assigned 
to each individual of the total consumption of sugar in this 
country all but 54 pounds goes into the preparation of articles 
of food, like preserves and canned goods, the price of which will 
show no reduction. But even if that were admitted, Montana 
is to-day paying more than a quarter of a million as a subsidy 
to the beet-sugar factory. If it were proposed to levy a tax by 
our legislature of $250,000 annually to subsidize beet-sugar fac- 
tories in the State, I apprehend no public man would lend the 
idea the least countenance, nor would there be the slightest 
prospect of its adoption by our State government, even though 
it had the power constitutionally to levy such a tax. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr, STERLING. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
each individual in the United States consumes 80 pounds of 
sugar a year? 

Mr. WALSH. That is the estimate. 

Mr. STERLING. Each individual? 

Mr. WALSH. Each individual, 

Mr. STERLING. Does not the Senator mean that that is 
the average consumption throughout the United States? 

Mr. WALSH. That is the average consumption, certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. That includes not only sugar consumed in 
household use in the ordinary way, but it includes the sugar 
manufactured into candy, and so forth. 

Mr. WALSH. I have so stated. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is consumed nevertheless. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montaun 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but I should like to get through. 

x Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator objects, I shall not interrupt 
im. K 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that in 1911, when the beet sugar of this country was 
disposed of early in that year, all of the sugar, not only that 
used in Montana, but in other Western States, was furnished 
by the sugar refiners of this country. The people of Montana 
then were placed in a position where they will be placed when 
the production of sugar in this country ceases. The sugar re- 
finers of this country in 1911, because of the fact that the sugar 
produced in this country had been exhausted, advanced the price 
of sugar to 71 cents a pound, and it remained at that figure 
until the beet-sugar production of this country came upon the 
market. During those three months the people of this country 
paid to the sugar refiners over $20,000,000 of extra profit. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the fact of a rise in the price of 
sugar at that time and its subsequent depression is perfectly 
well known. It has been stated in the discussions here time 
and again. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was due to the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. SMOOT. But there was no shortage of sugar in Russia 
at that time, and had it not been for the fact that the sugar 
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of the world came under the control of a powerful organization 
located in Germany, which would not allow the Russian sugar 
to come into this country, there would not have been a short- 
age, nor would there have been a shortage all over the world; 
but on application to Russia to ship sugar into this country, 
they were allowed to ship a limited number of tons and no 
more. 

Mr. WALSH. If I may be permitted to interrupt the Senator 


for a moment, I am now simply considering how much it costs, 


us. It does not cost us any more or any less because of the 
facts stated by the Senator from Utah. Of course that is a 
consideration that might be urged as an offset to the burden of 
the tax—that is to say, that it might be claimed there is some 
compensation for it—but I am simply talking now about how 
much of a tax it is upon the people of the State of Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must understand that the people 
of Montana would not save this tax if they were under the 
control of the sugar refiners, who would charge them even more 
than the tax. 

Mr. WALSH. If they were under the<control of the sugar 
refiners, if there was no beet sugar produced in this country at 
all, and the Sherman law would permit the sugar refiners to 
combine and fix prices, as a matter of course the people of Mon- 
tana would be under their control. I shall refer to that now. 

It is but just to say that the advocates of the duty maintain 
that by its removal the domestic industry will be destroyed and 
then the importers will by concert raise the price in the absence 
of coinpetition. But the answer to that argument is, first, that 
the beet-sugar industry will not be destroyed. That suggestion, 
in view. of the history adverted to, has lost its terrors. It has 
been used too often. The second answer is that there are going 
to be no more combinations organized in palpable violation of 
the Sherman Act. Its penal provisions have begun to alarm. 

I listened with the keenest sympathy a few days since to the 
recital by my esteemed friend the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING] of the hopes of the people of his State 
for the establishment there of the beet-sugar industry, for which 
its soil and climate are highly adapted. But has the Senator 
stopped to count the cost? His State has a population of over 
600,000 souls. Is he willing to take the stump and advocate 
before his people, should Congress withdraw the aid it now 
extends, that they tax themselves to the extent of $300,000 
annually and turn the amount over to such companies as shall 
construct and operate beet-sugar factories in South Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hardly understand the 
Senator's allusion and the reason why he says the people of 
South Dakota would be taxed $300,000. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from South Dakota in the course 
of his address the other day spoke of the hope of his people 
of the establishment among them of sugar factories. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not understand the Senator's first 
allusion. 

Mr. WALSH. The question I propound to the Senator is, 
Suppose now that Congress does pass this law and withdraws 
the aid accorded by the existing law, is the Senator willing to 
go upon the stump in his State and advocate that his people tax 
themselves to the amount of $300,000 annually and turn that 
over for the support of the sugar factories in his State? 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator mean by that the addi- 
tional cost of sugar that there would be to the people of my 
State? 

Mr. WALSH. I have figured out that that is what it costs 
your people. 

Mr. STERLING. In the first place, Mr. President, I think 
the Senator in making the statement that it will cost $300,000 
additional to the people of my State assumes facts not proven. 
I will say further, in answer to the Senator, that that which 
will bring diversity of industry to my State, which is engaged 
largely in the raising of corn, wheat, oats, and flax, will be of 
great benefit to the people of that State. It may be that they 
will pay for sugar the price they are paying now without any 
reduction, yet the advantage and the benefit it would be to the 
State of South Dakota in the end to have this diversity of 
industry would more than counterbalance any additional amount 
they haye to pay, or more than counterbalance the present price 
they are paying for sugar. 

I think the Senator admitted a while ago in the course of his 
argument, in answer to a question, that the placing of sugar on 
the free list would prevent the establishment of any beet-sugar 
factories in the State of South Dakota. Anything that will pre- 
vent the establishment of an important and valuable industry 
like that, as I have said, will be in the end an injury to the 
people of South Dakota, a State whose soil and whose climate 
are adapted as well as that of any State in the Union to the 
raising of sugar beets. 
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Mr. WALSH. As indicative of the spirit that ordinarily actu- 
ates the beneficiaries of tariff legislation, it might be noted that 
one C. S. Morey, president of the Great Western Sugar Co., 
which owns the stock of the Billings Sugar Co., being asked 
before the Hardwick committee what reduction in the present 
duty on sugar might properly be made, replied that the beet- 
sugar business could stand no reduction. For the sake of ac- 
curacy, I quote his testimony: 

Mr. Malnx. Something has been said with respect to the effect upon 
the beet industry in case of the repeal of the present tariff. Is that 
found to be advantageous? 

Mr. Morey. We could not live without the present tariff. I do not 
believe there would be a beet factory in the United States if the tariff 
were removed. That is my honest opinion. 

Mr. MALBY. Is the industry sufficiently established. in your judgment, 
so that it could operate successfully and profitably by any considerable 
reduction in the tariff? 

Mr. Morey. No, sir; I think not. 

Mr. Margy. Your idea about it is that if the beet industry Is to be 
preserved that you require a tariff? 

Mr. Morey, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matey. Equal to the present one? 

Mr. Morny. Yes, sir; we could not stand any reduction and have the 
business reasonably profitable. The smaller factories can do as well as 
we can, but we could not make a fair return. 

Now, having that item of testimony in mind, I desire to direct 
the attention of the Senate to certain evidence elicited from 
Henry T. Oxnard, who for years figured conspicuously in Wash- 
ington in connection with the beet-sugar lobby that has been 
maintained here scarcely without interruption for 20 years, 
given before the committee now by authority of this body en- 
gaged in investigating lobbying and lobbyists. 

Prior to the passage of the Dingley law, Oxnard, in associa- 
tion with his brothers and certain bankers in New York, had 
erected and was operating four beet-sugar factories in the West, 
the title to which was held by four separate companies. 
Promptly upon the passage of that act he unfolded to the bank- 
ing house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, a scheme of con- 
solidation. He showed them what he had been doing and what 
he could do in the future in view of the “ protection” afforded 
by the newly made law. The prospect was an alluring one to 
the financial interests appealed to. The American Beet Sugar 
Co. was organized with a capital of $20,000,000—$5,000,000 pre- 
ferred and $15,000,000 common. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. put up all 
the money that was contributed, $5,000,000, for which they re- 
ceived all the preferred stock and an equal amount of common. 
The other common stock went to Oxnard and his associates. 
Four million dollars of the $5,000,000 thus raised were paid for 
the factories, the remainder being used with the accruing surplus 
to build two additional factories in 1900. Bear in mind, he did 
not put a dollar into the enterprise, but got $10,000,000 of com- 
mon stock. The factories he had owned were bought and paid 
for at their full value. 

The American Beet Sugar Co. has now been operating 15 
years. It has paid regularly 6 per cent on its preferred stock. 
It paid one dividend of 6 per cent on its common stock. It has 
accumulated a surplus of $2,500,000, and has built the new 
plants referred to and made betterments, so that it has plants, 
modern and completely equipped, worth $8,500,000—that is to 
say, it has added $3,500,000 to its accumulations in that way. 
In other words, it has actually made, during the 15 years of its 
existence, just a little less than 15 per cent on the cash capital 
invested, meanwhile paying a salary of $20,000 annually to its 
president, $10,000 to Mr. Oxnard, its vice president, and 
$10,000 more to his brother, occupying some subordinate po- 
sition. But the interesting part of the story is this: The com- 
mon stock went on the market at 838 and at one time rose to 
over $70, indicating that some people believed that eventually 
regular dividends would be paid on the $15,000,000 of water in 
the stock—three-fourths of the entire capitalization. Oxnard, 
knowing the actual conditions, “ got out from under.” He sold 
his stock at prices ranging from $15 to $50, according to his 
testimony before the Hardwick. committee; $25 to $35, by his 
testimony before the Senate committee. In either case the 
average is $30. So that he actually plucked $3,000,000 out of 
the atmosphere by this transaction, realized the dream of the 
alchemist and turned water into gold. Presumably Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. were equally provident in respect to their $5,000,000 of 
common. It is a reasonable inference that they got at least aa 
much as $2,000,000 for theirs; in other words, that the public 
was fleeced to the extent of $5,000,000 by this particular piece 
of high finance. 

There are still among the Members of this body some who 
voted for the imposition of the duty that made possible the per- 
petration of that scandalous transaction—yea, and who spoke 
for it, in the confident belief that they were performing a 
patriotic service to their country, endowing an industry that 
must otherwise perish, fixing a rate of duty that Mr. Morey, in 


| the face of such conditions, asserts must be maintained in order 
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origin to the persuasive powers and arguments of the lobby 
which, under the name of the American Beet Sugar Association 
and the United States Beet Sugar Industry has haunted the 
corridors and committee rooms of the Capitol for 20 years, the 
moving spirit in it being ever and always the same Henry T. 

of whose genius for finance the corporation referred 
to is the product? For some reason, the nature of which the 
most searching examination failed to disclose, the associated 
interests operating legislatively under the name of the Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar Association for many years took the name 
two years ago of the United States Beet Sugar Industry. Its 
activities were in no respect changed, its policy remained the 
same, but on the change in name two years ago, about the 
time a Democratie House began looking into things, it occurred 
to the wizard who directed its energies that the books of the 
association were a cumbersome burden to it, and he had them 
destroyed. Of his activities I let this dean of the lobby him- 


self speak: 
I have been 


. Every Co 
Mr, OXNARD. I have been here on the Cuban reciproc 


that; fighting the annexation of Hawaii, when s 

that; fighting the Wilson bill, when that was on, about 20 years ago; 
Cuban “ge ag ae Sg nes—I have been thro five tarif 
bills, the iison bill Kinley bill, the Dingley bill, and the 


gg oy eee dil, oo i nae not know how many more, 
Gaon CHama. You have exerted all your strength in that direc- 

Mr. Oxnanp. Every bit; I have brought all of it to bear to develop 
this industry. 

The CHAIRMAN., And you spent all the money va conld 1 

Mr. Oxnarp. All that, I could get voluntarily. Lot I` wit aay this: 
Not one cent was ever spent In an legitimate, way; 7 

The CHAIRMAN. You have span: a path ert a money? 

Oxxann. I should say, mete spes 9.080. 

I do not know r whether 4 is 855 but 1 

— a gan age 
er 1128 

side of the question at that time. (Lob Bb tes pp. 1188511 9.) 

Without the aid of the books recording the amounts spent 
under his direction, he was unable to speak with accuracy, 
of course, but on the amount stated by him as 
having been annually expended appeared to him altogether too 
low, and he changed his estimate to $20,000, whereupon he 
was asked, touching the aggregate sum that he had disbursed 
in 20 years: 

You think, in round numbers, it would be half a million dollars? 

To which he answered: 

Somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Appreciating the force of public opinion it did not content 
itself with presentation of the statistics compiled and briefs 
prepared to Members of Congress. It got wide circulation 
through “boiler plate” and “canned editorials,” furnished 
gratis to the press throughout the country for articles more 
or less attractive in matter and style, all pointing to the 
wisdom of a high duty on sugar. These articles appeared as 
emanating from the usual news-gathering sources or as the 
expression of the views of the editor upon the topics to which 
they related. 

A regular campaign was inaugurated to “place” these con- 
venient “fillers,” a skilled expert writing to the man in the 
field thus: 


twenty- 
T think perhaps 
Aa = Havemeyer 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR, 
Washington Bureau, October 23. 
Mr. C. C. HAMLIN, 
Colorado Nee Colo. 


a 
dare vote for a 


r States or the gonn: 
2 an excellent 1 
promi. 


tariff reduction * 
In your hotel interviews around the beet-su 
tial beet-raising States it seems to me it woul 
say that you are in town to consult a cee ing nent men with 

a view to acquiring a tract of land to go into the beet-raising business. 
Every paper thereabouts that goes in for local“ 5 ” will 
editoriatize to beat the band, and almost before they know it they'll 
d making them into Bt if you only giv ay. 

space you won u y give 
will make a hit wi thelr readers’ . 


ood pictures of the process fro 
ictores of the work * the flelds, the gathering, 89 


(Lobby inquiry, 1438-9.) 
Generous contributions were made to meet the expenses of the 


following letter will illustrate: 


Mr. W. A. Dx Rr 

Den ver Club, enver, Colo. 
: Herewith check for $500, being our contribution to the 
stockmen’s convention. 

I have taken up the matter of securing a suitable man to deliver a 

paper and will put you in touch with him as soon as possible 

e will prepare such resolutions concerning the sugar ind 
we think should be adepted, and will depend upon you to see 
matter is attended to. I sheuld have given you — check bef 
ing Denver, but was crowded for time. 


Novemsrr 6, 1911. 


C. C. HAMLIN. 


It prosecuted diligently the device of deluging Senators and 
Congressmen with letters and telegrams from their constituents, 
calculated to impress them with the idea that a powerful senti- 
ment prevailed in their respective States or districts to which 
on might deem it wise, considering their political future, to 

er. 

It provided for the convenient use of such statesmen as cared 
to avail themselves of opportunities so afforded elaborate tables 
of statistics and other like matter calculated to exercise a per- 
suasive influence in debate or to afford justification to the 
country fer a predetermined plan of legislation. 

Another line, related in character, in which it specialized is 
exhibited in the following letter, which fell into the hands of 
the committee: 

AMERICAN Sank Sucar Co., 
Rocky Ford Factory, July 15, 1908. 
(Frederick Wietzer, manager.) 


Mig in PALMER: I have a letter from Mr. Morey, in which he 
that Mr. Gove will go around trying to educate C. 

W 1 you please give Mr. Gove any data or sausos be may desire? i 

believe you have ASNN supplied him with seme. think Gove an ex- 

cellent man, and he 9 It me be different if it was Hatha- 

way. Iam off to Califo 

HENRY T. OXNARD, 


(Lobby hearing, p. 1416.) 

It was suggested to this instructor of Congressmen that some 
exacting official was complaining about his expense account. 
He was accordingly admonished mildly to itemize the same, but 
the task was made easy, for he was told that— 
with reference to itemizing accounts, will say that — apes J that you 

x the head of 


particularly do not like to itemize might be put un 

miscellaneous.” (Lobby hearing, p. 1401.) 

This course was suggested in response to the following letter 
from the worthy who was engaged in the high-class educational 
work to which he was assigned: e 

ITT OUSE, 


Washington, D. C., August 4, 1911. 
My Dran HAMLIN : I have yours, with inclosures. Thank vou for the 


bank errand. 
Lou are Seed 5 in itemized and it will be easy; but if 


expense, 
an auditing boa L ners intimate, is te check you up, some skill will 
be necessary in . ng account items, 
Heretofore I have orally oe to my princi 
These mul e in ing s' comm ö 
governmental affairs are a lesson to anyone who has accounts to be 
audited by a board.“ 


(Lobby hearing, pp. 1399-1400.) 

It will be observed that he was to be more fully equipped for 
the task he undertook under the tutelage of one Truman G. 
Palmer, chief statistician to the United States Beet Sugar In- 
dustry, with headquarters in the city of Washington, where 
enlightenment was deemed most needed. Palmer has been sec- 
retary of the association named since it came into existence, 
and held a like place with the American Beet Sugar Association 
for many years, his talents being of so high an order as to 
command a salary of $10,000 per year. His specialty is statis- 
tics. He has frequently, however, indulged in argument, his 
contributions to the literature of the sugar industry having 
been repeatedly spread broadcast at the public expense in the 
guise of public documents. 

The circulation of his Sugar at a Glance taxed the mail sery- 
ice to an extent that would have required the payment from 
less-favored organizations seeking to influence legislation in 
their behalf of $20,000. 

On the occasion of the pendency of erery one of the historic 
measures referred to in which the fortunes of the sugar in- 
dustry were involved, he has been prepared with statistics to 
demonstrate that its very life was at stake. 


Aaron Gorz, 
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Fortunately the public have ceased to regard with great seri- 
ousness the professions of profound alarm with which many of 
the interests affected greet every effort to revise the tariff or 
the predictions of ruin that invariably accompany any such. 
It is to the credit of the business men of the country whose 
interests are more or less directly involved that they have gen- 
erally exhibited a complacency touching the pending tariff 
measure and a resolute purpose to accommodate themselves 
to the new conditions it imposes quite in contrast with the 
storm of protest that has accompanied like efforts in the past 
toward alleviating the burdens of tariff taxation. 

Their example might well be emulated in this Chamber. The 
daily repetition on this floor of predictions of inevitable ruin 
to this, that, or the other industry in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of the duties on the commodities produced in it, and general 
financial depression as the aggregate result, can have no other 
effect than to contribute to bring about the very condition so 
eloquently deplored. One would scarcely turn loose a flock 
of political and financial Cassandras in the market place who 
was really apprehensive of a business panic, I shall have 
served the purpose for which the regular consideration of the 
bill was interrupted if I have succeeded in showing that with 
respect to some items of the bill, and one at least that promises 
to occupy a place near the storm center of the debate, the 
dread aspect in which the future has been depicted will vanish 
when contemplated in the light of the actual conditions that 
surround the particular industry involved. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Montana takes his seat I should like to ask him whether since 
the evening of the 7th of July, which was the time of the ad- 
journment of the Senate Democratic caucus, he has become a 
convert to the doctrine of free wool and free sugar, as I judge 
he has from his argument to-day? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course the Senator misinterprets the argu- 
ment. I have made no argument to-day in favor of either free 
wool or free sugar. I have simply undertaken to show that 
neither will destroy those industries so far as my own State is 
concerned. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, July 24, 1913. 
For Hon. T. J. W 


ALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Weekly avcrages of closing prices for No. 1 northern wheat at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Chicago, and Winnipeg during 1913. 
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3 Prices are for wheat in store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Three days; no quotation for Wednesday, January 1. 
+ Five days; no quotation for Wednesday. 
‘Five days; no quotation for Saturday. 
$ Five days; no quotation for Tuesday. 
t Five days; no quotation for Friday. 
Four days; no quotations for Friday and Saturday. 
t Four days; no quotations for Thursday and Friday. 
$ Five days; no quotation for Monday. 
1 Four days; no quotations for y and Saturday. 
u Three days; no quotations for Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. 
APPENDIX 2. 
To the Woolgrowers of Montana: 
Conditions in the wool trade are such as to justify the belief that 
those who can hold their clips for even a short time will receive more 
for their wool than the present offers would indicate. 


Buyers began early in the season to beat down the price of wool by 
sending out eyes reports and by staying out of Montana. They 
made efforts, as usual, to get a few cli at remarkably low prices, 
hoping to start selling at the lowest ble figures, but even isolated 
clips have been held up by the growers in most cases and the buyers 
are just beginning to make offers. 4 

AS near as can be learned, the price paid for Montana clips of any 
considerable size has been around 17 cents, while several large clips 
have brought 18 cents. 

HOLD THE FLEECES, 


It is believed those who can hold their clips will receive from 19 to 
21 cents, There is every reason to believe the bulk of Montana wool 
will bring 20 cents. 

From the Boston correspondents of the leading commercial papers it 
is learned that the Colorado clips have sold there at 18 to Z0 cents; 
the Nevada clips for 17 to 19 for fine and fine medium, with medium 
at 21 to 22 cents; and Utah at 18 cents for fine, and fine medium at 
21 cents, with 22 cents for medium. 

Wool people are adjusting themselves to the free-trade basis, and 
according to the Commercial Bulletin of ton “a more optimistic 
attitude has been adopted by the wool trade during the last week. 
There is a disposition to operate more freely.” 

DELAY STRENGTHENS MARKET. = 

Even the delay in passing the wool tariff schedules is said by Boston 
buyers to have had a strengthening effect on the wool market. A writer 
in the New York Commercial says: The longer the passage of the 
tariff bill is delayed the further the cost of wools will advance. The 
business of consignments has diminished and the dealers have been 
buying outright. The consignment business has been limited to the 
heavier and defective staples.” 

Manufacturers are demanding domestic grades to an unusual extent, 
and it is said manufacturers would now find it too late to arrange for 
the use of forelgn wools even if they were desirable. 

We find this significant statement in the Boston wool letter of the 
New_York Commercial : 

“Wool buyers and manufacturers dany 
no legislation will arise to interfere wit 
domestic bans 5 

This simply means that if the placing of wool on the free list eventu- 
ally influences prices to remain about where they are now, or drives 
them lower, the manufacturers and buyers of Boston have “ become 
convinced that no legislation will arise to interfere with the marketing 
of this year’s clip.” 


become more convinced that 
the marketing of this year's 


BUYERS KNOW SITUATION. 

In other words, they are justified in paying as good prices for the 
wool of the West this year as any other year. Suppose the tariff bill 
does not pass before 5 or October. The buyers and manufac- 
turers are then given three months to liquidate their business as done 
under present conditions. No wool could be imported on the new basis 
until next year. 

The Senate Finance Committee bas agreed that the change in the 
sugar schedule shall not go into effect until 1914, and it is believed 
some such arrangement will be made as to the wool schedule. 

During recent years importations have been wools to sult a special 
purpose other than that for which domestic fleeces are wanted, and 
manufacturers do not look upon the possibility of increased competi- 
tion of foreign wools with any great concern. 

LIGHT SHRINKAGES. 


Woolgrowers should bear in mind that the present year is a year of 
light shrinkage for Montana wools. This is by reason of the snowy 
winter, followed by a wet, backward spring, with the result that there 
has been no dust on the ranges and no extended warm weather to bring 
out the grease In the wool. < ? 

; aan all tends to make the wool much lighter than is usual at shear. 
n me. 

rhe average shrinkage of Montana wools is generally placed by buy- 
ers at about 66 per cent. This was no doubt the case when Montana 
was growing heavy shearing sheep exclusively. Of late years most of 
the bands have been mixed with coarse wool, making the shrinkage 
probably 5 to 7 per cent less than formerly. 


DEMAND FOR DOMESTIC WOOL, 


Few growers appreciate the fact that a shrinkage of 5 per cent less 
In their wool very . increases the price of the fleece. 

‘Taken as a whole there is every reason to believe the present clips 
will bring 20 cents or above if they are held and the growers are not 
too easily influenced to sell. If free wool eventually makes for lower 
prices, it is regarded as too late to have any real effect on the market 
this year. This year's aip can be bought on the same basis as that of 
last year, and it will be in the hands of manufacturers or in clothing 
before the tariff bill of the present administration could have any real 
effect on the wool market. It will then be too late for manufacturers 
to buy foreign wools on a free-wool basis. 

The best way to do is to hold the clip and not be bluffed into accept- 
ing the first offer made by buyers who have for years beaten down the 
price paid for Montana wool with one argument and another. 

This letter has been prepared so that the woolgrowers may be in- 
formed of the facts as this association sees them. There has been such 
a great lack of definite information recent r the woolgrowers on the sub- 
ject of prices, values, etc., that it is believed that a statement of the 
true status of affairs is due them, which we believe has been given in 
this letter. 

CHARLES H. WILLIAMS, 
President Montana Woolgrowers’ Association. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I give notice that on Monday 
next, immediately after the close of the morning business, I 
shall address the Senate on the pending tariff bill, and espe- 
cially on the free-raw-wool clause thereof, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to supplement the mag- 
nificent address made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] by reading a short telegram which I clipped from the 
Washington Times of yesterday. I am very sorry the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] is absent, since this 
dispatch is from Altoona, a city in his State, and is somewhat 
like the letter of the Sharples Separator Co.. which saw fit to 
enter a protest against the statement of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that it had gone out of business. You will all 
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recall the wail of woe that issued from the pallid lips of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania two or three days ago. 

The dispatch to which I refer is as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA ROAD BREAKS FREIGHT RECORD. 
ALTOONA, Pa., August J. 

All records for freight movement in the history of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad were broken during July, when 180,113 cars passed Denholm. 
This is an increase of almost 1,000 cars a day over July, 1912, and 
more than 1,000 higher than the best previous record. 

The dispatch speaks for itself. I put it in as being apropos 
to the speech just delivered by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to say further, with reference to many of the statements made 
by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
that I have received a letter or two from Pennsylvania utterly 
disproving the statements made. Instead of universal calamity 
in the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in the way of 
furnaces going out, they are being relined and reconstructed 
for more business. I also have a number of clippings from 
prominent papers in the very county of which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania spoke, utterly setting aside his deductions and 
conclusions. I haye hesitated to present them to-day, thinking 
it would be more courteous and more pleasing to the Senate, 
as it would be infinitely more to my liking, that I should hold 
them until the Senator himself is here. I shall reserve them, 
mayhap, until Monday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary 
proceed with the reading of Schedule D. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary vill call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Norris Smith, Ariz. 
con Gore Owen Smith, S. C. 
Borah Gronna Page Smoot 
Brady Hollis Perkins Sterling 
Brandegee Hughes Pittman Stone 
Bristow es Pomerene Sutherland 
Bryan Johnson, Me. nsdell Swanson 
Burton Jones Reed Thomes 
Catron Kenyon Robinson Thompson 
Chamberlain Kern Saulsbury Thornton 
Chilton Lane Shafroth Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Sheppard Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Shields Vardaman 
Crawford Myers Shively Walsh 
Dillingham Nelson Simmons Williams 


Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumser] is necessarily absent on account of illness in his 
family. He is paired with the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. New Lanps]. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce the unayoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sarra of Georgia] is necessarily absent froi: the city to-day. 
During his absence he is paired with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in requesting that the Secre- 
tary proceed with the reading of Schedule D, I overlooked the 
fact that when we adjourned on yesterday afternoon the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones] had the floor. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to withdraw the amendment I offered 
yesterday, and offer in lieu thereof the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 19, paragraph 75 reads as follows: 

Lime, 5 per cent ad valorem. p 

The Senator from Washington proposes to add to the para- 
graph the following proviso: 

Provided, That the duty levied and collected by this paragraph shall 
in no event be less than the duty levied and collected by any adjoining 
country upon the importation of lime into such adjoining country from 
the United States. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this proviso meets the situation 
which I described yesterday as existing between this country 
and Canada. I will say briefly that under existing conditions 
the Canadians impose a duty of 174 per cent on our lime going 
into that country, while on lime coming into this country the 
duty is 5 cents per hundred pounds, including the package. 
According to the handbook, that is equivalent to an ad valorem 
duty of 8 or 9 per cent. So that the Canadians practically shut 
us out of their market, while under the existing law we give 
them an advantage in ours. 

The effect of the proposed law is to leave the barrier that 
Canada has erected against us, and to take down still further 


whatever barrier between this country and Canada exists on 
our side. In other words, they will maintain their 173 per cent 
duty on our lime and the package in which it is imported, while 
we propose to reduce our tariff to 1 cent per hundred pounds. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings yesterday I had just 
read a letter from one of the leading men in our State, giving 
the course that is pursued by Canadian manufacturers under 
the law as it exists now. I want to recall that letter to the 
attention of the Senate, because, as I said yesterday, I am 
satisfied that the members of the Finance Committee do not 
desire to discriminate against our own people in fayor of an- 
other people or another country; and I am satisfied that they 
are perfectly willing to avoid such discrimination if they pos- 
sibly can do it. 

The result of the situation is, according to this gentleman, 
that as matters stand now some of the owners of lime properties 
in British Columbia partially develop their lime, load some of it 
onto ships, bring it over into our markets, put the price away 
down, and practically say to our people: “ You buy us out, or 
we will continue this cutting”; and they can possibly afford 
to do that, and sell out their interests. 

I desire to read briefly from this letter what I read yester- 
day afternoon, so that Senators may have the situation clearly 
in their minds. I wish to say that I know this gentleman per- 
sonally. He is one of the most responsible citizens of our State. 
He says: 

This unequal contest 

That is, the contest under the condition that our tariff on 
their lime is only 8 or 9 per cent and their tariff on ours is 173 
per cent— 


This unequal contest has encouraged British Columbia real estate 
schemers to o 72 lime poreus in a more or less primitive way, 
and then, while lying behind their 174 per cent wall of protection, 
attack the American markets with the avowed purpose of forcing 
American manufacturers to either subsidize them to remain out of our 
markets or to buy them out entirely, in order to maintain a living 
price for the product from their own kilns in their markets, 

. + * * * 


* * 
Just now this exact condition is 5 A certain manufacturer 
on the British Columbia side is continually ship uantities of 


lime into our markets, both to Puget Sound and. 1 ewe jan Islands, 
cutting the prices down to an unprofitable basis, and openly and de- 
fiantly saying to us: “There is just one remedy for you—pay us a 
sufficient subsidy or buy our plant at our figure as the price of peace 
in your own markets.” 

Then he says: 

The institution that is just now assalling our markets at every 
marter has been trying for the past two years to sell their property 
o us and to other local manufacturers. 

Then he asks that this condition of things be remedied. 
He states that their plant has been running at only a 50 per 

cent capacity during the last five years. He feels satisfied 
that if we are given a fair field in this matter, if we are placed 
upon an equal basis with the Canadians across the line, then 
we will be able to meet them in our markets and possibly in 
their own markets. 

The purpose of the proviso that I have just offered is to 
Place us upon an equal basis with the Canadians in this im- 
portant business. Over a million and a half dollars are invested 
in these enterprises in our State alone. Several hundred men 
are employed. Some communities depend entirely upon the 
lime manufactured in their vicinity. Unless there is some 
remedy for this condition of things these plants must close, 
these men must be thrown out of employment, and these com- 
munities will be practically destroyed. 

I can appreciate that our friends on the other side do not 
take into account the difference in labor cost, if there is such 
a difference. I understand that their theory of the bill does 
not take that into account. I have no quarrel with them for it. 
I am simply going to appeal to them on the basis that we ought 
to put our own people upon an equality with their competitors 
across the line and in the passage of legislation in the interest 
of our own people we ought not to frame that legislation in such 
a way as to discriminate against our people in favor of others. 

I think that is a propositioh which does not involve any spe- 
cial tariff principle whether for revenue or for protection, but it 
does involve the fair treatment of our own people by our legis- 
lative body. Upon that basis alone I appeal to our friends on 
the other side to put us on the same basis as the lime manu- 
facturers of Canada. If the Canadian Government should take 
the tariff off of lime entirely, then we would be perfectly willing 
to have it taken off on lime coming into this country, but at any 
rate give us a fair field in our own market and in the markets 
that are adjacent to us. The situation as it now is enables the 
Canadians to do this. 

It was suggested yesterday that at many localities along the 
border line there would be places in our territory where lime 
could be manufactured and taken over to territory across the 
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line, and that we onght rot to put a tariff on lime which would 
prevent: it from being brought into localities on our border where 
they do not have the lime production. 

Now, what is the result of the present policy? The result of 
it, as a general rule, is simply that where there is a lime deposit 
on our side there are lime deposits on the other side; it is sim- 
ply a continuation. The result is simply this: The Canadian 
has his market; he holds it by the 17} per cent tariff; and if 
we start a manufactory of lime on this side he can afford to 
come in and reduce the price of his lime to stop that factory 
and drive it out of business or prevent its development and pre- 
vent its working. And when that is assured he can put the 
price up to the equivalent price on the other side. He can 
afford to do that as a business proposition, because he knows 
we can not take the market on his side of the line and he can 
get into our market with the comparatively small duty. 

If you pass the bill as it is here, at only 1 cent per hundred 
pounds, we simply increase the size of the trust that the Ca- 
nadian manufacturer of lime has now to crush out any possible 
development of the lime industry on our side and take our 
market away from us and supply it with his own product and 
put his price at practically what he may desire. 

Mr. President, that is all I desire to say on the matter. It 
seems to me there is just one proposition, whether or not you 
want to help our own people by placing us upon an equality 
with those across the line, whether you simply want to insure 
that we shall have the same equality with them in our own 
market and in their market that they have in our market, or 
whether you want to increase the size of the trust with which 
they can destroy our industry. 

I have here a letter prepared on behalf of several of the lime 
manufacturers in our State, which I desire to place in the 
Recorp without reading. It presents the matter very clearly 
and yery fully. There is one statement in this letter, however, 
that I think is a mistake. I think the gentleman who wrote it 
had in mind the provisions of the bill rather than the existing 
Jaw. I desire to call attention to it. He says: 


The United States Government, on the other hand, allows the Cana- 
dian manufacturer of lime to ship his products into this country at 
a specific tariff duty of $1 per ton with package free. 

That is a mistake. The present law imposes a tariff of 5 
cents per hundred pounds on lime, including the weight of the 
package, but under the present bill the tariff is left at 5 per 
cent on lime and the package comes in free. With that correc- 
tion I ask that this letter be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

SEATTLE, WAS E., April 21, 1913. 
Hon WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sin: At a meeting of the owners of all the lime plants located 
the northwestern tier of counties of this State, which practically 
cludes all its available limestone deposits, I was requested to take 
by elt 9 you the conditions of this industry at the present 


ask you to use your best endeavors to have the iniquitous 
tariff conditions we are now operating under adjusted on some fair 


and equitable basis. 
The industries are owned by citizens of the State of Washington 
and Gia and many of them have 
mess in the 


y with our home manufacturers with the a 
ida of employing Chinese labor, which averages but $1.75 per 
1 7287 the average white labor in the lime plants of this section 


er day. 

At the Ine kilns in British Columbia, where the product is put up in 
barrels, the Chinese contract the cooperage at 5 cents per barrel, while 
our manufacturers are compelled to y 7 cents per barrel. The 
British Columbia manufacturers were given by the Government of that 
country large areas of timbered lands from which to draw their fuel 
supply for burning the lime, and their average cost of wood ranges 
from $1.40 to $1.65 per cord, while the manufacturers of the State 
of Washington are compelled to pay from $2.50 to $3.25 per cord for 
the same class of wood delivered to their kilns. 

These physical conditions are a very serious handicap to the lime 
manufacturers of this section, when they have to come competition 
with British Columbia manufacturers on equal terms, and much more 
so when our Government 3 a bounty in the shape of a preferential 
tarif in favor of these foreign manufacturers, as the case at the 
present time and has been for some years last past. 

The Cana manufactured Ameri- 
ada of 171 cents ad 


dian Government places a 8 

can lime and ground limestone going in n 
valorem, which also includes the cost of the package, and compels our 
manufacturer to invoice his shipments at his selling price to jobbers, 
8 means that we must y a duty, not only upon the manufac- 
ring cost but also upon e anticipated profits. For violation of 


this clause or the slightest attempt at undervaluation they invoke 


what is known in Canada as the dumping clause which adds to the 
ae cents a penalty for double that amount. This places the ordina 

du A of our lime entering Canada under the present prices at 44224 
per 


‘on. 

The United States Government, on the other hand, allows the Cana- 
dian manufacturer of lime to ship his products into this country at 
a specific tariff duty of $1 per ton wtth package free, 5 
the fact that the manufacturing cost of this package equals, if i 
does not exceed, the cost of the lime it contains, and they are then able 
to sell the empty barrels at from 10 cents to 15 cents each in direct 
Fone) yop ons with the American cooperage factories and which gives a 
tariff advantage to the Canadian manufacturer, in addition to all the 
other physical advantages, of from 92 cents to $1.05 per ton, and makes 
this coun the dumping ground for the surplus product of the British 
Columbia lime manufacturers, eee bave been quick to take ad- 


vantage of, as every manufa ows that the cost of Bh wry a 
certain article is sed in proportion to the increased volume of 
the output of the plant and ability to keep his plant running 
continuously. 


Just as an example and to show the actual conditions I will quote 
two instances: 

The Roche Harbor Lime Co.’s plant at Roche Harbor is one of the 
largest on the Pacific coast, operating 14 kilns with an investment of 
more than $1,000,000. For the past two years this plant has averaged 
but little more than two and one-half kilns in constant operation, and 
there have been times when not even a kiln was burning. 

The Pacific Lime Co.'s pian of British Columbia, has been during 
the same period running full blast and have installed additional kilns 
to more than double their capacity. The British Columbia markets have 
not been able to absorb their entire output, but with the very favorable 
tariff regulations they could very conveniently dump thelr surplus 
upon market and cut the price below where it could be profitably 
produced by our own manufacturers. 

When the YES of tariffs for the bill now before Congress reached 


us, we f instead of getting relief from the condition 3 
prevailing it is proposed to wipe out the last vestige of industria 


— f r this product by reducing the already low tariff by 50 per 
cent. It hardly seems reasonable to any citizen of this country that 
men elected to a high legislative office will deliberately plan to ruin 
their own ci for the benefit of a foreigner or to carry out the 
theoretical idea of an economic problem. The placing of this tariff 
upon the statute books means nothing more or less than the formation 
of a trust between the United States Government and the British Co- 
lumbia lime manufacturers which will destroy the property of their 
own countrymen, who are compelled to pay taxes from which the exe- 
cutioners derive a yearly revenue. 

If the manufactured article in question was one in use by a class 
of ple whose earning power was limited, or had any relation to the 
h cost of living or any of the various economic questions that con- 
front us to-day, there might be some excuse for this action; but in this 

rticular in the 5 true. Lime to-day is not used by 

he rman. His house is p. red by a cheaper article than lime 
can possibly produced, known as gypsum hard wall plaster. His 
chimneys, owing to the known danger of fire, are to a large extent laid 
up in cement mortar, and the use of lime therefor is largely restricted 
to brick and terra cotta construction in large and massive office build- 
ings, factories, warehouses, and the like, and for which we in turn 
are compelled to pay the highest rate for occupancy and use. There- 
fore, from an economic standpoint, it has no relation whatever to the 
abstract question but is purely one of business judgment. 

On behalf. therefore, of the lime manufacturers of this country, and 
especially those of the Northwest, I have been delegated to file with 
our delegation a most emphatic protest against the reduction of the 
et mer ff and to ask, instead, that a reciprocal tariff be demanded 

tween these two countries, whose boundary line is imaginary instead 
of physical, and to ask that you use your best effort to see that this 
ind and the men who have invested their entire resources and 
years of effort be not destroyed. 

The lime manufacturers of this section are not asking for protec- 
tion, but justice, a fair fleld and no favors, an equality of opportunity 
to invade the foreign field on the same terms and conditions that they 
are al to enter here, and we submit that under the present con- 
ditions we are entitled to a specific duty of $2 per ton on manufactured 


foots shi 
from British Columbia into the United States equal to that 3 


be able to secure some reasonable adjustment on a fair b: 
citizens of this country, I a cosmid 
Very respectfully, J. J. Maney. 


N. B—A similar letter is being sent to each member of our congres- 
sional delegation. 
J. J. M. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not care to take any time 
in prolonging this discussion. A great many demands have been 
made upon the Committee on Finance in advocacy of counter- 
vailing duties. In numerous products a provision similar to that 
embodied in the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington has been suggested and urged by people interested in 
them. We can not apply the principle of countervailing duties 
to articles generally. There should be very rare and exceptional 
reasons for doing it, or else there would be no substantial relief 
of the kind supposed to result from the passage of this measure. 

While, as the Senator says, there is a duty of 17 cents on 
lime going into Canada as against about a 9 per cent duty under 
the present law on lime coming into the United States, the fact 
remains that we have imported practically no lime into the 
United States and have exported two and a half times as much 
as we have imported. I see no reason for applying a countervail- 
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ing duty, such as is proposed here, or any other kind, for that 
matter. 

Mr. JONES rose. 

Mr. STONE. As I said, I do not wish to prolong the debate, 
and [ hope we shall haye no more speeches on it. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to suggest to the Senator with reference 
to importations that it is not a prohibitive duty we have now; 
that in 1896, when we had the same duty, we imported 
42,806,000 pounds of lime. In 1905, with that same duty, we im- 
ported 46,148,700 pounds, a very considerable importation. 
Then in 1910 we imported 18,085,600 pounds and in 1912 
9,985,300 pounds. While some years show small importations, 
other years show a very large importation, and what the 
next year might show with the 5 cents a hundred duty of course 
no one can tell. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask now that we may have a 
vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator desire to address himself to 
the pending amendment? 

Mr. BURTON. To this amendment. 

Mr. STONE. I understood that the Senator had an amend- 
ment of his own to offer. . 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, this item affords an excellent 
object lesson. It shows the futility of the plan adopted in this 
bill. I think it would be well to have free trade in lime with 
Canada. Geographical considerations would largely determine 
on which side of the line the supply would be furnished. 
Freight rates enter prominently into the problem. The same 
considerations that apply here would apply to coal and some 
other heavy materials. 

But here is the proposition: Canada has a duty on our lime 
of 124 cents per hundred pounds. As I figure it, on the basis 
of pending prices that is more than 174 per cent; it is about 23 
per cent. So the Canadian duty is 23 per cent, approximately. 
Our duty at present is between 9 and 10 per cent, and it is 
proposed to diminish that to 5 per cent. What good is that 
going to confer upon this country? Are we acting for ourselves 
or are we acting in the interest of our Canadian neighbors in 
making this change? 

The whole theory upon which this bill is founded is that we 
should buy where we can buy the cheapest, and that in ex- 
change for those things which we buy from foreign countries 
we should export to them something which we can furnish 
more cheaply. 

I have little doubt but that in most localities on the border 
we can furnish lime more cheaply than Canada. Our plants 
are better organized and the business has been longer estab- 
lished. But this article which we can furnish more cheaply 
is shut out from Canada. It can not go in there unless we 
pay a duty of 23 per cent. So the whole argument for the 
bill, the whole theory of freer-trade tariff revision, fails in 
this place, 

There is one point I wish to take up in this connection. Is 
anybody illogical enough to believe that the lowering of this 
duty is going to lower the price to any American consumer? 

Here is a country with a population of about one-tenth of 
ours. Their supply of lime is perhaps one-fifteenth of ours. 
Our market is represented by 15 units to 1 unit. What is going 
to determine the price of lime in the United States? The fifteen- 
sixteenths consumed and the fifteen-sixteenths furnished in the 
United States or the one-sixteenth furnished by Canada? What 
will be the inevitable result? If any Canadian desires to send 
into this country a carload or cargo of lime, he will ascertain 
what the price is in the United States. He will be actuated by 
no altruism. He will sell at the price in this country. 

Suppose there are 15 men engaged in a certain trade who 
were receiving $2 a day, and one man comes along who has 
been receiving $1.75 a day. Why, according to the theory of 
some here, the 15 men would all lower their wages to $1.75. 
But what is the result? The one man conforms his compensa- 
18 to that of the other 15, and the wage is raised from $1.75 
to $2. 

Now, it has been said that these countervailing duties can 
not be generally adopted. ‘There are a number of cases in this 
bill where they should be adopted, where the lowering of duties 
under which articles are imported in this country will confer 
no benefit whatever upon us in the way of cheapness of price, 
because the foreign producer will charge the same figure which 
he finds to be prevalent here. There is a variety of causes for 
that. For instance, the one I have just named, the volume of 
our consumption is so great that the greatest demand and the 
greatest supply control effectively. Theoretically there would 
be a very small, an almost infinitesimal decrease in the price in 
such a case as I haye named, but actually it does not occur. 


But, Mr. President, this is fundamental. This is not the place, 
where we can base our policy on what we call international 
economy. National economy, that which is for our benefit, 
should be the argument which should govern our action in such 
cases, 

I have introduced an amendment here which is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that introduced by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones]. It was presented on the 24th of April. It shows 
satisfaction with the duty of 5 per cent, but adds the proviso 
that in case lime is imported directly or indirectly from a coun- 
try, dependency, or other subdivision of government which im- 
poses a duty on lime imported from the United States of 10 per 
cent or more, then the duty shall be 10 per cent. It does not 
propose in any case to raise the duty above 10 per cent, but does 
rest upon the unfairness of giving away our market. 

Mr. President, it is surprising to me that the Senate should 
insert a provision in the bill—and there are many of them 
scattered all through this measure—where the most elementary 
principles of trade demonstrate that the bill seeks to benefit not 
ourselves but another country. 

Carrying out to its logical result the idea that we can produce 
a number of things more cheaply than other countries, how will 
you get a market for them? When you must pay for your im- 
ports with exports, how will you dispose of your exports in 
such cases as this where the currents of trade are stopped and 
the market is closed to you? 

Thus, with this insignificant duty of 5 per cent, we give away, 
without consideration, the most valuable market in the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. I think I will have to ask for the yeas and nays 
an the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say that as a 
rule I am not in favor of countervailing duties, because it gives 
in the hands of the foreign country the power to make our 
tariff laws; but this, I think, can be made an exception to that 
rule, because it will simply affect the border of the country 
along the Canadian line. It seems to me that the arguments as 
presented by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] are quite conclusive that 
it would be unfair to the producers of lime along the Canadian 
border to permit their Canadian competitors to come into their 
market on a duty of 5 cents, while the American producer adja- 
cent to the line must pay more than three times that much to 
get into the market of his Canadian competitor. 

Therefore, I shall yote for this amendment for that reason: 
but I do not wish it to be understood as an indorsement of the 
general policy of countervailing duties, because I do not believe 
in them as a rule. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 19, line 6, paragraph 75, which 
ees “Lime, 5 per cent ad valorem,” add the following pro- 
viso: 

Provided, That the duty levied and collected by this paragraph shall 
ing country. upon the importation of ine te 2 a0 lain eur 
from the United States. ris pits Bases eyo rage agin 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Siro] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr. Brapiey’s name was called). I wish 
to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
BRADLEY] and to state that he has a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. : 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
MARTIN] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BurLetcH] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], and 
therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN], and therefore withhold my vote. 
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Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], 
and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. (when his name was called). I have a 
pair for the afternoon with the junior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Bryan], who is detained from the Senate. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. WarREN’s name was 
called). My ‘colleague [Mr. Warren] is unavoidably absent. 
He is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ontver}, who is absent. I transfer 
my pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wreexs]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Jounston] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
LAN] voted? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I am paired with that Senator and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. BACON. I again announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Sur of Georgia] and that he is paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. GRONNA. I again wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. McCuatser] is necessarily absent on account of illness in 
his family, and that he is paired with the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newranps]. I wish this announcement to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WrIIIAAtsI is unavoidably absent. I understand that he is 
paired with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce a pair be- 
tween the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr] and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to state that the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. bu Pont] are tnavoidably detained from the Senate. 
I will allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce a pair between the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Cutserson] and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont]. I make this announcement for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas, 22. nays 35. 


YEAS—22 
Borah Clark, Wyo. La Follette Sterling 
Brad; Crawfor Nelson Sutherland 
Brandegee Dill Norris Townsend 
Bristow Gallinger Page Works 
Burton Jones Sherman 
Catron Kenyon Smoot 
NAYS—35. 
Ashurst Hughes Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Bacon James Reed Stone 
ead Johnson, Me. Robinson 8 

Chamberlain e Shafroth Thom 
Chilton Lewis Shep Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Shiel 

ore Owen Shively Vardaman 
Gronna Pittman Simmons Walsh 
Hollis Pomerene Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—=39. 

Bradley Goff Martin, Va. Saulsbu 
Bryan Hitchcock Myers Smith, Ga. 
Burleigh Jackson Newlands Smith, Md. 
Spe Johnston, Ala. O'Gorman Smith, Mi 
Col Kern Oliver Stephenson 
Culberson Lea Overman Thomas 
Cummins Lippitt enrose Warren 
du Pont Lodge Perkins Weeks, 
Fall McCumber Poindexter Hllams 
Fletcher MeLean Root - 

So Mr. JonEs’s amendment was rejected. = 

Mr. BURTON. I desire a vote on the amendment, and will 


ask to have it read at the desk. I will state, however, that it 
provides that the duty of 5 per cent may remain, that being the 
general duty; but where the duty of any country, dependency, 
or other subdivision of government is 10 per cent or more the 
duty shall be 10 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. 


The Secretary. On page 19, paragraph 75, at the end of the 
paragraph, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That lime shall be subject to a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem when imported directly or indirectly from a country, depend- 
ency, or other subdivision of government which imposes a duty on lime 
imported from the United States of 10 per cent or more ad valorem, 

Mr.GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall vote against this amend- 
ment as I voted against the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. I am opposed to the idea 
of permitting a foreign Government to say what our duties 
shall be. In a measure, although conditions are somewhat dif- 
ferent, it is similar to the provision in the bill for a counter- 
valling duty on wheat. Every Senator knows that Canada has 
no market for our wheat. Every Senator knows that we sur- 
render our market, which is a valuable one, to a nation that has 
no market for our products. I do not wish to delay the Senate 
this afternoon, and for that reason I shall not go into the sub- 
ject any further; but I simply desire to state that I am opposed 
in a general way to this method of legislating. We should as- 
sume the responsibility ourselves and levy such duties as the 
industry is justly entitled to. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I have already stated that the 
arguments used by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GRONNA] can have no possible application, and would not gov- 
ern the price in this country in the least degree. I ask unani- 
mous consent to change the figures “10 per cent” in the pro- 
posed duty to “9 per cent,” so that it may be in no event more 
than the present duty. . 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be modified 
as proposed by the Senator from Ohio. The question is on the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was rejected. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that paragraph having been dis- 
posed of, I will state to the Senate that it will end the consid- 
eration of Schedule B, except as it relates to paragraphs to 
which the Senate will later revert. Several paragraphs were 
passed over at the request of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE], and one, as I recall, at the request of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. Except those para- 
graphs which have been reserved, the paragraphs of the sched- 
ule have been considered and passed upon. Perhaps there may 
be other reserved paragraphs, but, in any event, we shall return 
to them in due time. > 

The metal schedule is the next one in line; and that is to 
go over until Monday. I now understand that it is the purpose 
of the chairman of the committee that we proceed to the con- 
sideration of Schedule D, the wood schedule. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
Schedule D, page 50, line 9, to strike out paragraph 171, as 
follows: 

171. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, 
lignum-vite, Iancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, 
satinwood, and all cabinet woods not further manufactured than sawed 
10 per cent ad valorem ; veneers of wood, 15 gg? cent ad valorem; and 
wood unmanufactured, not specially provided for in this section, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to ask a question in regard to 
the proposed amendment. What do the words wood unmanu- 
factured, not specially provided for in this section, 10 per cent 
ad valorem,” mean? What is included in that? I refer to the 
clause on page 51, lines 2, 3, and 4. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator, Mr. 
President, that that includes all woods except those specially 
provided for as mentioned in the section—all unmanufactured 
woods not specially provided for by the section. 

Mr. BURTON. That would include oak, pine, and every other 
variety of wood? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Either on the free list or on the 
dutiable list. 

Mr. BURTON. Is there not, then, a duty imposed. upon that 
class of wood, while finished woods are made free? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do not know that I fully under- 
stand the question of the Senator. 

Mr. BURTON. Take the paragraph in the free list relating 
to this matter 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In the free list it is paragraph 649. 

Mr. BURTON. There you will find: 

And all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn, sawed, or bored; sawed 
boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manufactured than 
sawed, planed, and tongued and grooved; clapboards, laths— 

And so forth. 

Does not this propose to impose 10 per cent on unmanufac- 
tured wood, while the finished woods, being tongued and grooved 
and made into elapboards, made into palings, shingles, and ship 
timber, are free? A 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I can not specify the different 
kinds of wood which might be included, but we have in this 
paragraph specified some of the cabinet woods, such as mahog- 
any, satinwood, granadilla, rosewood, and any other woods un- 
manufactured, which will bear this duty of 10 per cent, unless 
specially provided for in the paragraph. 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator will allow me, this refers to 
all classes of woods unmannfactured, does it not, and not merely 
to ebony, mahogany, rosewood, and the woods mentioned in the 
paragraph? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Maine. Certainly; it includes all woods not 
specially provided for. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as I understand it, mahog- 
any and other similar woods either come into the country manu- 
factured, which is a small proportion of the amount, or else they 
come in the form of logs. I believe in a protective duty wher- 
ever a duty is necessary in order to maintain a legitimate indus- 
try in the United States. The fact is that we do not grow any 
mahogany in this country. It now comes in with a duty of 15 
per cent, and it is proposed in this bill to impose a duty of 10 
per cent upon it. Can it be that a duty is imposed for the pur- 
pose of encouraging an American industry? Why, I repeat, we 
produce no mahogany logs and the total cost of manufacturing 
logs into lumber, I am informed, does not exceed $3 a thousand, 
and the excessive duty of 10 per cent is not needed for the pur- 
pose of protection. This lumber, of course, is very high priced, 
and a 10 per cent duty on lumber which is worth more than a 
hundred dollars a thousand is too high. It will not produce as 
much revenue as the present duty, so far as that is concerned, 
if revenue is what Senators desire. 

Mr. President, lumber of this kind should come into the United 
States free of duty. I am in favor of it, not only because im- 
posing a duty does not in any manner encourage or protect an 
American industry, does not give employment to a single Ameri- 
can laborer, but it does necessarily increase the price of that 
product to the consumer. Mahogany and other valuable trop- 
ical woods should not be burdened with an unnecessary duty. 
May I ask the Senator in charge of this portion of the bill why 
he considers the duty necessary? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the mahogany that 
comes into this country comes in free now; it comes in in the 
log free. I find, upon referring to the statistics, that in 1912 
mahogany to the value of $3,044.966.70 came in free of duty in 
the log. It is here sawed into different forms. It is only the 
sawed mahogany which bears the duty of 10 per cent, as the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENnpD] will perceive in this 
paragraph. On mahogany, when sawed into boards, planks, 
deals, or other forms, the present duty is 15 per cent upon manu- 
factured mahogany, and that has been reduced to 10 per cent. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The duty proposed in the bill is 10 per 
cent, as I understand it, not only upon boards but upon logs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Not upon the logs. The logs will 
come in free, as they always have done, as the Senator will per- 
ceive. The different woods when sawed into boards, planks, 
deals, or other forms will bear the duty. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is not the way I understand it. I 
do not read it that way. Does the committee assert that there 
is no duty upon any of the lumber described in this bill except 
upon such as is sawed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That is our understanding of it— 
that the woods under paragraph 650 com@ in free; and they are 
mentioned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Maine a ques- 
tion. I agree with the Senator that mahogany, when sawed into 
boards, planks, deals, and other forms, carries under this para- 
graph a duty of 10 per cent, but he will notice in paragraph 171, 
line 2, on page 51, after the words “ad valorem,” the words 
“and wood unmanufactured, not specially provided for in this 
section, 10 per cent ad valorem.” If mahogany is not specifically 
mentioned in the free list, then, of course, it would carry a duty 
of 10 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that if he will refer to paragraph 650 he will find that 
the following woods are all on the free list: Cedar, including 
Spanish cedar, liguumvite, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all forms of cabinet woods, 
in the log, rough, or hewn only, and red cedar (Juniperus vir- 
giniana) timber, hewn, sided, squared, or round. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not turned to the free 
Ust to examine parngraph 650, but there is no question, taking 
the two paragraphs together. that mahogany is on the free list. 

~ 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I had not noticed the subsequent para- 
graph; but I submit that anyone reading paragraph 171, with- 
out any reference to the other, could not come to any other con- 
clusion than that there is a 10 per cent duty on mahogany logs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I can not understand how the 
Senator can arrive at that conclusion, when the different forms 
of wood are mentioned, and then the paragraph provides that 
“all the foregoing when sawed into boards, planks, deals, or 
other forms,” shall be dutiable. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator understand that the word 
“section” applies both to the dutiable paragraphs and to the 
free list? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not understand that these woods 
were carried into the free list. 

Mr. HUGHES. The word “section” applies both to the du- 
tiable list and to the free list. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the expression “and wood un- 
manufactured, not specially provided for in this section, 10 per 
cent ad yalorem,” I take it, is intended as a sort of basket 
clause, to Include any form of unmanufactured wood not placed 
on the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. 
list. 

Mr. BURTON. Can the Senator from Maine give any illus- 
tration of what would be included in the term“ wood unimanu- 
factured, not specially provided for in this section“? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It would include any wood. I do 
not know that I have any particular wood in mind, because 
without referring to the bill I can not tell what woods are 
specially mentioned in the free list and in the dutiable list, but 
if any woods have not been mentioned this paragraph would 
cover them. s 

Mr. BURTON. It attracts attention very naturally, of 
course, because so large a variety of finished forms of lumber 
has been placed on the free list. ' 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. But this is to cover a possible 
omission of woods which are not provided for. It is the same 
clause that is used in the present law, only there the duty is 
20 per cent. I will read from the existing law—— 

Mr. BURTON. I am familiar with that, Mr. President, al- 
though there is no objection to the Senator from Maine read- 
ing it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. 
reads as follows: 

And wood unmanufactured, not specially provided for. in this sec- 
tion, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

We have followed the same language, only the duty is re- 
duced to 10 per cent. 

Mr. BURTON. That provision, however, is in a law in which 
there is a duty, for instance, of $1.25 on boards and sawed 
lumber and duties upon different kinds of lumber—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That is manufactured lumber. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems incongruous to have this provision 
for a duty of 10 per cent on unmanufactured wood when there 
seems to be almost a complete enumeration of manufactured 
woods which are to be adinitted free. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. If any have been omitted, then 
from an abundance of caution this paragraph is designed to 
make them dutiable, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from Maine that the phrase “and wood, unmanufac- 
tured, not specially provided for in this section, 10 per cent ad 
valorem” be made perfectly clear by the insertion of the word 
“such” between the word “and” and the word “ wood.” 

I think the section is intended to apply only to those kinds 
of unmanufactured wood referred to previously in the section, 
but as it reads it might include not only those woods but all 
other woods, like oak, pine, and so forth. I think if you 


Or not provided for in the dutiable 


The provision of the existing law 


would insert the word “such” there you would accomplish the 


purpose which you intend. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I distinctly asked that ques- 
tion. If this paragraph is limited to cedar, lignum-vite, rose- 
wood, mahogany, and so forth, it is clear enough; but I asked 
the question of the Senator from Maine if it did not refer to all 
kinds of wood, such as oak, pine, and every other native variety 
of wood, and I understood him to answer that this was com- 
prehensive and included not only the woods specifically men- 
tioned in this paragraph but all woods. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] would destroy the very 
purpose of the provision. 

Mr. NELSON, I think if you use the word “such,” so as to 
read “such wood,” it would be perfectly clear. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say to the Senator that that 
would 5 the very purpose for which this language was 
insert : 
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Mr. NELSON. Is it the intention by that language to make 
all kinds of wood free? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Maine. All wood that is not specially 
provided for is made dutiable at 10 per cent. If we were to 
use the word ¥ such,” we would confine it to the woods enumer- 
ated here in the paragraph, which is not the intention. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that if that is the purpose, the matter would be left in 
this condition: You put a duty of 10 per cent on all logs, 
whether pine, oak, or other logs—the raw material—and put 
the manufactured lumber on the free list. That is what it 
would lead to, as you will see if you compare paragraph 171 
with the free-list paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, Mr. President; the Senator has over- 
looked the fact that there are two paragraphs in the free list 
that deal with wood. Reference was made a little while ago 
to paragraph 650, There is also paragraph 649, which reads as 
follows: 

Wood: Logs, timber, round, unmanufactured, hewn or sawed, sided 
or squared. 


It is only to provide for cases as to which no provision is 
made. It is a catchall clause. I myself do not think there is 
any wood that has not been specifically provided for; but if 
by inadvertence we have failed to provide for anything in un- 
manufactured lumber, then under this provision that lumber 
would pay the duty mentioned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to reply to the Senator from 
Maine, 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator from Maine had the 
floor. I was going to make a suggestion along the line of that 
made by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the inconsistency between section 649 and the last part 
of paragraph 171. There is an apparent inconsistency. I 
quote from paragraph 171: 


And wood, unmanufactured, not specially provided for in this sec- 
tlon, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


The woods provided for in this section are “cedar, commer- 
cially known as Spanish cedar, lignum-vite, lancewood, ebony, 
box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, and satinwood; all of 
the foregoing“ 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator overlooks the fact that that is 
not a section; that is a paragraph. And by the word “section” 
is included everything from Schedule A down to the income- 
tax provision. 

Mr. NELSON. The paragraph further provides— 
and wood unmanufactured, not specially provided for in this section, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The words “ this section,” as I was proceed- 
ing to say, refer to everything beginning with Schedule A and 
ending with Schedule N, sundries. It includes everything in 
the dutiable list and the free list. It includes everything in 
the bill except the income provision, the cotton-tax provision, 
and the administrative provisions. : 

Mr. NELSON, That would leave an apparent inconsistency 
between the two paragraphs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator is satisfied with that provi- 
sion, very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The words “ otherwise provided for in this 
section“ mean anywhere in the bill, because all of the sched- 
ules, including the free list, are comprised in section 1 of this 
bill. The income-tax provision is’ section 2. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to refer further 
to the proposition of retaining a duty of 10 per cent on these 
articles in paragraph 171. The provision, according to the 
statement of the chairman of the committee and others, clearly 
imposes a duty of 10 per cent upon the tropical woods that are 
used in the manufacture of furniture. The duty on furniture 
coming into the United States has been reduced in the bill from 
35 per cent to 15 per cent, while the duty on these woods, which 
are not produced in the United States at all, is reduced 333 per 
cent; that is, reduced from 15 per cent to 10 per cent. I would 
like now to ask the Senator in charge of this schedule if I am 
correct in saying that it is proposed to impose a duty of 10 per 
cent, or of any per cent, on the tropical woods which are used 
in the manufacture of furniture? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do not think any of these woods 
come in in a manufactured form; they are imported in the log. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, furniture comes in, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. These woods do not come in to 
any considerable extent manufactured into boards and deals and 
planks. The importations must be quite small. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will say to the Senator that there was 
about a million dollars worth of furniture imported last year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. According to the tables given here, 
the importations of sawed boards, planks, and deals were only 
$280,692 in 1912; but logs came in very extensively, and they 
are on the free list. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They are on the free list? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. They are all on the free list. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As I said a moment ago, I think the rec- 
ords will disclose that there were about a million dollars’ worth 
of furniture imported last year, paying a duty of 35 per cent. 
Furniture is made from these imported woods. This bill pro- 
poses to reduce that duty to 15 per cent. Evidently there will 
be an increase of importations under the pending bill when en- 
acted into law. 

The lumber used in the manufacture of high-priced furniture 
is practically all obtained from the owners of sawmills who, 
as the Senator states, import the logs into the United States 
free. Is it not going to be a discrimination against the manu- 
facturers of furniture, for instance, in this country to reduce 
the duty on furniture and retain a duty on the lumber imported 
from which the furniture must be manufactured, without the 
hope of gaining any particular increase of revenue from the 
change? 

What I am contending for, Mr. President, is, inasmuch as no 
good can come from retaining any duty at all upon this high- 
priced lumber, that it should be removed; that instead of impos- 
ing a duty of 10 per cent on mahogany, for instance, it should 
come in free. What is the objection to that from the stand. 
point of the chairman or of the committee? t 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The only objection is that those 
have always been dutiable; and following the same course 
that we have followed in regard to other items in the bill, we 
have reduced the duty in this case. 

I remember particularly in regard to cedar, commercially 
known as Spanish cedar, that parties appeared before us who 
import the log from South America and saw it into very thin 
boards, used for making cigar boxes. There were several in- 
dustries concerned, and they said that without the duty, if it 
were on the free list, the cedar would be sawed into the thin 
stuff down there and the boxes sent here. Having regard to the 
condition in which they were, we lowered the duty somewhat, 
but left the duty upon the product which they manufacture. 

The Senator speaks of furniture. I call his attention to the 
fact that we exported $6,231,000 worth of furniture in 1912. 
In 1910 we exported $5,572,191 worth. Our production that 
year in this country was $245,764.343. The importations in 
1912 were only $810.255. In a year when we exported over 
$6,000,000 worth we imported only $810,000 worth of furniture. 
The furniture business would seem to be in a condition to 
compete; and the slight reduction in the duty which has been 
made here ought not to be a hardship with that showing. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not understand that the furniture 
manufacturers are complaining about a duty. I do not know 
that they would complain if furniture were placed on the free 
list. What they are complaining about is the reduction of the 
present duty on furniture from 35 per cent to 15 per cent, or 
a reduction of four-sevenths of the existing duty, while main- 
taining a duty on the lumber from which they manufacture 
their furniture, and which they can obtain from no one 
in the United States except from the manufacturers of foreign 
logs. The domestic furniture manufacturer must purchase his 
material either from the American sawmill owner who imports 
the logs which he saws or from the importer of foreign sawed 
lumber. Even from a protective standpoint the sawmill owner 
is entitled to no more than the reasonable difference between the 
cost of sawing the logs here and the cost abroad. Yet this 
proposed duty is seven or eight times the total cost of sawing 
in the United States. Are you not placing the furniture manu- 
facturer too much im the power of the sawmill owner? Why 
not give him at least the benefit of fair competition? What 
occurred to me was that if there is to be a reduction in the duty 
on furniture, there should be an equal reduction upon the mate- 
rial out of which the furniture is manufactured. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator a question, if he will yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Do not some of the furniture 
manufacturers import the mahogany log and saw it themselves, 
and have sawmills in connection with their plants? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think that is true. 
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Nx. JOHNSON of Maine. Then they get their mahogany 
free in that way. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is true of those who have the mills 
and who can saw it; and, therefore, they have an advantage 
over the manufacturers who do not saw their own logs, but 
who are trying to get the material with which to compete with 
their more favored rivals. 

No good can come from this duty. It is not encouraging a 
single industry in the United States. It is not a revenue pro- 
ducer. The reductions which have taken place should have 
been more equitable. I can see no reason, from a Democratic 
standpoint, why the material from which this furniture is 
manufactured should not be on the free list. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I want to ask a question 
ef the Senator in charge of this schedule. 

In paragraph 171, the last clause on page 50, extending over 
on page 51, reads as follows: 

And all cabinet woods not further manufactured than sawed, 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Then, in the next line: 

And wood unmanufactured, not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

It will be noted that the first quotation I have made speaks 
of wood “not further manufactured than sawed,” and the 
next quotation speaks of “ wood, unmanufactured.” Suppose 
wood comes in that is sawed, but that has not been specially 
mentioned; is it subject to the duty of 10 per cent or not? 

Mr. HUGHES. It also says “not specially provided for.” 
The Senator must read that in his quotation after unmanu- 
factured.” 

Mr. BRANDEGER. What I mean to ask is, Does the word 
“ ynmanufactured,” as used in line 2 of page 51, include sawed 
wood or not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Will the Senator repeat his ques- 
tion? I did not hear it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will. 

At the bottom of page 50 the language of the bill is: 

And all cabinet woods not further manufactured than sawed. 


Then, in the next line, it provides: 

And wood manufactured, not specially provided for in this section, 
10 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The first applies to woods which 
may be classed as cabinet woods. : 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I know it; but what I am trying to do is 
to get the Senator's definition of the word manufactured.“ 
In the first instance which I have cited it says, woods not 
further manufactured than sawed,” which looks to me as 
though the authors of the bill considered sawing as manufac- 
turing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. It is true to that extent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Therefore, under the last quotation I 
have made, if sawed wood comes in that has not been specially 
mentioned, is it manufactured or not? That is, is it subject 
to a duty of 10 per cent or not? 

Mr. HUGHES. It is manufactured. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask that this paragraph be passed 
over? I want to prepare an amendment to it. I shail not debate 
it at length hereafter; but I would like to present an amend- 
ment to be offered at the proper time and when I shall have it 
prepared. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if that is going to be done, 
I will ask leave of the Senate to insert in the Recorp at this 
point the statement of the domestic manufacturers in relation 
to this paragraph, as given in the House hearings. It is found 
on page 2228 of the hearings on Schedule D. I will send it to 
the Seeretary’s desk, and ask to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Brooxtry, N. Y., January 10, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. 3 9 ie 
. ei — — tices, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Re Schedule D. wood and manufactures of, section 203, 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, lignum-vite, 
lancewood, ebony, box, granadillo, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood. and 
all other cabinet woods not further manufactured than sawed, 15 per 
cent ad valorem ; veneers of wood, and w unmanufactured, not spe- 
cially provided for in this section, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

We respectfully ask that the present duty of 15 r cent on sawn 
woods and 20 per cent on veneers, as above provided, retained in the 
new tariff bill now under consideration. 

logs. either in the round or square hewn, are admitted free of 
duty, and this has always been — pores ef the Government. Under 
na eee these tropical w are converted here into lumber 
an a 


This industry is very 


y important, supporting many mills in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


New Orleans, Louisville. Mobile, Chi- 


cago, Cincinnati, and the Pacific coast, giving employment to a great 
number of skilled mechanics and representing heavy capital invest- 


ments. 

During the past few years the importation of thin cedar boards from 
the mills of Mexico and Cuba has become very heavy, the imports of 
1912 having increased more than 63 per cent over those of 1911. thus 
evidencing the fact that the foreign mills can pay the duty and still 
compete successfully with our own manufacturers. 

The fofeign mills have an advantage in freights, as the steamship 
lines oa a less rate per cubic foot on the manufactured product 

The owners and operators of the American cedar mills fear their 
business will be entirely destroyed if the 15 per cent protection is 


removed. 

We would furthermore suggest that In writing the new tariff, 
section 203, | “and all other cabimet woods not further eee 
than sawed,” the word other“ be dropped, so that importers of sawn 
cedar or sawn lancewood or sawn lignum-vite may have no grounds 
for asking free entry on the plea that these woods are not used exclu- 
ony for tantura ry, Ind 

e agents o e West Indian mills have recently endeavored b; 
appeais to the Board of Appraisers to have cedar admitted free of duty 
on the plea that it is not a cabinet wood and that it is used chiefly for 
cigar boxes, and this notwithstanding the fact that Congress has spe- 
cifically enacted that sawn cedar, mahogany, etc.. shall pay a duty. 
The omission of the word “ other,” as we have mentioned, would avold 
6 fact, Spanish cedar has al 

s a matter o panish e ways been consider 
cabinet wood, both by the trade here and in the fine-woods ae in 
Europe. It is botanically one of the mahogany family, and the cost of 
both woods is the same. 
Wx. E. Urrranorx, 


Very truly, yours, 
(Representing 19 firms). 

The reading of the bill was resumed, as follows: 

172. Paving posts, railroad ties, g 
and telegraph DAIMA of cedar or orr apade y raa OT eee 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I move that para h No. 172 
= reas out and transferred to the free list 5 
NO. 8 

It seems to me this paragraph in its present form falls little 
short of an absurdity. Paving posts are in very general use in 
cities. Railroad ties are in demand for railways, and the de- 
mand for them causes more of a strain on the tiniber supply 
than almost anything else. A duty of 10 per cent is placed on 
telephone, trolley, electric-light, and telegraph poles of cedar 
or other woods, very raw forms of lumber and in very general 
use. 

Now, let us turn to paragraphs 649 and 650 and see some of 
the things that are on the free list. I will read most of the 
two sections: 

Wood: Logs, timber, round, unmanufactured, hewn or sawed, sided 
or squared; pulp woods, kindling wood, firewood, hop poles. > 

They are all on the free list, while telegraph poles go on the 
dutiable list. 

Hoop poles go on the free list; fence posts go on the free 
list; but paving posts go on the dutiable list. 

Handle bolts, a much more highly finished form of lumber; 
shingle bolts, gun blocks for gunstocks, rough hewn or sawed 
or planed on one side; hubs for wheels, which require very 
careful attention and much labor—they are placed on the free 
list, but railroad ties are dutiable at 10 per cent. 

Posts—if it were not for the specific description of telegraph 
posts and paving posts, these latter would go on the free list, 
for ports in general are free, while paving posts, which are very 
much used in our streets, are dutiable at 10 per cent. 7 

Heading bolts—it is no sinecure to prepare one of those 
stave bolts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, heading 
blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn, sawed, or 
bored; sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not 
further manufactured than sawed, planed, and tongued and 
grooved—that is, lumber that is tongued and grooved—all these 
are free, but a post or pole that is put up for a telephone line 
must pay a duty. 

Now, let us notice some more articles that are on the free 
list: Clapboards, laths, pick palings, staves, shingles, ship 
timber, ship planking, broom handles, and so forth—all of those 
are on the free list. 

What is the object of putting telephone poles on the dutiable 
list at 10 per cent in the face of such a list as that? In fact, 
Mr. President, in the case of paving posts, the law might be 
evaded by importing the log free and then cutting it up. In the 
ease of railroad ties you might import without duty the whole 
log, or you might import under the form of scantling, squared 
timber, and then change it to a railroad tie. The former would 
be free and the latter would be dutiable. It would be more 
difficult te evade the provision in regard to telephone, trolley, 
and telegraph poles. 

I will read a few more items here that are on the free list. 
at the end of paragraph 650. Cedar, including Spanish cedar, 
lignum-yvits, lancewood, and so forth, and all forms of cabinet 
woods, in the log, rough, or hewn only, are all on the free list. 
Fine mahogany comes in free; but the cheaper kinds of timber, 
used for telephone posts, are dutiable. 
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Look here at the end, and see to what extent the bill has gone 
in placing woods on the free list: 

Other woods not specially provided for in this section, in the rough 
or not further advanced than cut into lengths suitable for sticks for 
umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, whips, fi g rods, or walking canes. 

Why should the stick for a lady’s sunshade come in free, 
while the telephone pole that provides for a telephone system 
perhaps between one farmhouse and another is put on the duti- 
able list? J 

Umbrella sticks, which oftentimes are covered with metal, 
are free, but railroad ties are dutiable. Why, Mr. President, it 
seems to me this paragraph must have been overlooked. I in- 
troduced an amendment with reference to this matter some two 
months ago, I think, to straighten out these duties. 

There is still another point in regard to it. We are having 
no end of agitation with regard to the conservation of our 
timber supply. Some very excellent men, like Mr. Pinchot and 
Dr. Schenck, for whose judgment I have the highest respect, 
say we ought to have a duty on timber to stimulate the domestic 
supply. I do not quite agree with that idea. It has always 
seemed to me that a duty on the log, at least, was a destructive 
tariff rather than a protective tariff, because this is a material 
which is one of the essentials of life which we must have, and 
the supply of which is rapidly diminishing, and we should 
frame the most liberal regulations, at least as to the admission 
of the timber in its unfinished form. 

But suppose you levy a duty of 10 per cent on telegraph and 
telephone poles; what will be the result? Timber which has 
not reached its greatest value, which has not gained any great 
degree of maturity, will be cut down, because it, will command 
a special or added price, due to this 10 per cent, At least it 
will command 10 per cent more, if the theory of the Senators 
on the other side of the aisle is right. 

- I recognize that the duties of the members of the committee 
have been very arduous, and I want to ask them if they are not 
willing that this item shall go out? r 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I will say that this 
matter was not overlooked by the committee, because the Sen- 
ator from Ohio would not allow us to overlook it. I remember 
that he appeared before the committee 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I did not flatter myself that 
necessarily the brief call I made produced such an impression 
that the Senator would remember it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say that we took under full 
consideration what was said to us by the Senator. I want to 
call the attention of the Senate, however, to the fact that under 
this paragraph we collected $77,559 in revenue last year; and 
by putting on the free list the woods which the Senator from 
Ohio has mentioned we have taken away the opportunity to get 
revenue under this schedule. We must produce some revenue 
under the wood schedule, and I know of no better subject for 
bearing duties than railroad ties, electric-light poles, and tele- 
graph poles. Certainly the users of those articles can pay 
this duty, or an additional price caused by the duty. I will say, 
also, that we have simply followed the provision of the ex- 
isting law, which places a duty of 10 per cent upon those items. 
We have cut very heavily the sources of revenue in this sched- 
ule. In order to raise some revenue, and the part which this 
schedule ought to raise, it is necessary to maintain some things 
upon the dutiable list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON. On the amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I havea 
pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 
I transfer that pair te the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrehcock] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] 
to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. I 
shall therefore withhold my vote, unless it becomes necessary to 
make a quorum. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 


Has the senior 


Mr. STONE. I have a general pair with that Senator. I 
transfer the pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gonk] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I haye a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair for the afternoon with the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan], who is necessarily detained from the 
Chamber. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Mr. President, I 
desire to announce to the Senate, as disclosed in the hearings 
before the lobby investigating committee, that I am interested in 
timberlands in my State. Articles coming under this paragraph 
constitute an element of the value of those lands. I am not yet 
satisfied, however, that a Senator ought to decline to vote sim- 
ply because he has a more or less direct interest in the matter, 
although I may be convinced later on that that is the proper 
attitude to take. However, the disadvantage accruing to my in- 
terests from the bill as a whole quite outweighs any advantage 
that might accrue from this particular paragraph. I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer the general pair I have with the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] to the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Jonnsron] and vote “nay.” 

I also desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM] has been called from the Chamber. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] is unayoid- 
ably detained from the Chamber, and is paired with the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). I 
bave just learned that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrose] did not vote. I have a pair with him, and I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], and therefore withhold my vote. 
If I were privileged to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Surra] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE] is paired with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. The senior Senator from Arkansas is unayoid- 
ably absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Jonxsrox] is unavoidably detained 
from the Chamber. I desire further to announce that the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gonztax] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Brady Clapp La Follette Smoot 
Brandegee Colt Nelson Sterling 
Bristow Crawford Norris Townsend 
Burton Gronna Page 
Catron Kenyon Sherman 

NAYS—34. 
Ashurst Jones Robinson Swanson 
Bacon Lane Saulsbur: Thomas 
Bankhead wis Sheppard Thompson 
Chamberlain Martine, N. J. Shields Thornton 
Chilton Myers Shively Tillman 
Hollis Owen Simmons Vardaman 
Hughes Pomerene Smith, Ariz. als 

ames Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Johnson, Me. Reed Stone 
NOT VOTING—44, 

Borah Fletcher McCumber Root 
Bradley Gallinger McLean Shafroth 
Bryan Goff Martin, Va. Smith, Ga 
8 Gore Newlands Smith, Md 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Oliver Stephenson 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Overman Sutherland 
Cummins Kern enrose Warren 
Dillingham Lea Perkins Weeks 
du Pont Lippitt Pittman Williams 
Fall ge Poindexter Works 


So Mr. Burron’s amendment was rejected. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
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word “ pomelos,” to insert “or other fruits,” so as to read: 

174. Box barrels, or other articles containing oranges, lemon: 
eae — Eha IOCS; pomelos, or other fruits, 15 per cent ad 

orem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senate 
that, in my opinion, the addition of those words to this para- 
graph means that all coverings of fruits that carry specific 
‘duties or are free of duty will be assessed one-half of their 
value in returning to this country. Under the present law it is 
true that we impose ‘that one-half duty upon orange and lemon 
boxes; but with the change that has been made in this para- 
graph, by adding “or other fruits” on lines 13 and 14, and 
‘striking out “orange and lemon” on line 16, and “orange and 
lemon“ on lines 17 and 18, and adding fruit“ before the word 
“boxes” on line 16, and fruit“ before the word “box” on 
line 18, and “fruit” after the word “lemons” on line 19, it 
simply means that hereafter all boxes containing fruit of any 
kind exported from this country to another country and re- 
‘turned to this country will be obliged to pay a duty. 

Under the present law, under paragraph 500, it is provided 
that they ‘shall be returned to the United States free of duty 
with the exception of those specifically mentioned in paragraph 
211, which is the same as the paragraph under consideration in 
the pending bill. Does the Senator from Maine understand that 
as I understand it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I certainly do. I do not believe, 
however, that many boxes or coverings for other than oranges 
and lemons are exported from this country to be filled and then 
imported here. The committee could see no reason why boxes 
for other fruit besides oranges and lemons should not be treated 
exactly the same way, and for that reason the words “ or other 
fruits ” were inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. They always have Seen treated that way. The 
only reason why lemons and oranges were treated in that way 
in the present law was, I suppose, that with the rate of duty 
which was imposed upon them they could afford to pay that one- 
half duty when the boxes were returned. If the Senator un- 
derstands that, then I ask him to turn to the corresponding 
paragraph of the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I do not know that I correctly 
understood the Senator. Did I understand him to say that 
there are some fruits upon the free list in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT, I never referred to frults at all. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand the Senator from Utah to 
make the point that under the provision of this paragraph con- 
tainers of certain articles, although free, have to pay a certain 
rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Exactly. 

Mr. HUGHES. Is that the point? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the point. 

Mr. HUGHES. It applies to fruits? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. I just wanted to know for information. I 
did not know that any fruits were on the free Hst. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; nor are lemons and oranges. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wanted to know if there was anything the 
Senator knew that would be affected by it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that fruits, other than oranges and 
lemons, shipped to Canada would be affected by it. The small 
fruits that go up into Alberta or Saskatchewan or the western 
Provinces of Canada would be affected. 

Mr. HUGHES. As far as exports are concerned? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; as far as the return of boxes is concerned. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wanted to get the Senator’s idea. 

Mr. SMOOT. The way the provision is in the bill now, they 
will have to pay one-half the duty, but in the past they have 
always been allowed to come into this country free. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Will the Senator from Utah yield 
to me for a minute? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Does the Senator understand that 
the completed box is not what is exported from this country, 
but the staves, thin boards, and so forth, which go to make the 
box are sent to Sicily? ‘The preparation of those is quite a 
large industry in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; that is not what this 
refers to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. This refers to wherever there is an export of 
any fruit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Let me tell the Senator just why 
that amendment is offered. In the first place, there is quite a 
large industry in Maine which makes the material which goes 
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The next amendment was, in paragraph 174, page 51, line 13, 
before the word “ pomelos,” to strike out “or,” and, after the 
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into lemon boxes. The staves and thin boards are sent to Sicily 
and made into lemon boxes over there, and when those are re- 
turned ‘they are to- pay half the duty that the foreign-made box 
pays. It is a discrimination in favor of domestic-made boxes 
for packing lemons and oranges. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the discrimination I am speaking of. 
The present law discriminates only as to orange and lemon 
boxes, and as to all other fruit they would come in free. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. But I know of no other fruit. 
There are no fruits that are upon the free list in this bill. Ifa 
box is used for bringing in some other fruit than oranges and 
lemons, the committee could not see why it should not be treated 
just the same as an orange box or a lemon box. 

Mr. HUGHES. Do I understand the Senator to mean now 
that certain boxes containing fruit are sent into Canada and 
that under the present law those empty boxes can be sent back 
into this country without the payment of a duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I refer the Senator to paragraph 500 of 
the present law, which says: 

Articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, 
not including animals, when returned after having been me A pg with- 
out having been advanced in value or improved in condition by any 
process of manufacture or other means; casks, barrels, carboys, bags. 
and other containers or coverings of American manufacture exported 
filled with American products, or exported empty and returned filled 
with foreign products, including shooks and staves when returned as 
barrels or boxes. 

Under the present law they can be returned into this country 
free, but under the proyision here they will have to pay one- 
half duty. 

There is another point to which I wish to call the Senator's 
attention, and that is the inconsistency, as I see it, in the bill 
itself. If he will turn to the free list, paragraph 412, he will 
find that this is what it says: 


Articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, 
when returned after having been ex rted, without having been ad- 
vanced in value or improved in condition by any process of manufac- 
ture or other means; steel boxes, casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and other 
containers or coverings of American manufacture N. 927 filed with 
American products, or exported empty and returned filled with foreign 


roducts, including sh and staves when returned as barrels or 
xes. 


I am simply calling the Senator's attention to what seems to 
me to be an inconsistency there, and I think it ought to be cor- 


rected. 
Mr. HUGHES. Upon a hasty examination I am inclined to 
agree with the Senator. I suggest that we pass over the para- 


graph. 
Mr. SMOOT. If we pass it over, that will be satisfactory 


to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I think we have the same provi- 
sion as appears in the existing law. I will be willing to let 
it go over and examine the provision carefully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to understand 
what goes over. 

a JOHNSON of Maine. Paragraph 174; the whole para- 
graph. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 52, line 5, after the word “ vegetable,” to Insert the words 
“or animal,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

176. Toothpicks of wood or other vegetable or animal substance, 25 
per cent ad valorem; butchers’ and packers’ skewers of wood, 10 cents 
per thousand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the paragraph may go over, to be 
taken up in connection with paragraph 649 of the free list. I 
desire to move to transfer shingles and possibly some other 
articles to this paragraph, and I should like to take the two 
together. I have no objection to any of the provisions here 
in the paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator has no objection to any pro- 
vision in the paragraph, why should it go over? 

Mr. JONES. I want to move to put certain articles now on 
the free list in the paragraph. That is the idea. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand. 

The reading of the bill was continued, as follows: 


177. Porch and window blinds, curtains, shades, or screens any of 
the foregoing in chief value of bamboo, wood, straw, or compositions of 


Teen pon POAT, D Lie be, See er ee, Pe eee ae 
orem ; G K n 5 grained, or 
creosoted, and baskets In chick value of like material, 25 per cent ad 


valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from Maine if that para- 
graph would not be very much more comprehensive by striking 
out the words “porch and window”? It seems to me the 
paragraph is ambiguous. Do the words “porch and window” 
refer to blinds, curtains, shades, and screens, or do they simply 
refer to blinds? The way I read it they refer to curtains, 
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shades, and screens. If so, it would be inconsistent. It seems 
to me that if you would simply say “ blinds, curtains, shades, 
or screens any of the foregoing in chief value of bamboo, 
wood,” and so forth, there would not be any question about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. We followed simply the language 
of the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. That is exactly the language of 
the existing law, and we have had no difficulty brought to our 
attention in the administration of the paragraph. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me suggest to the Senator from 
Utah that I think the reason why the ambiguity appears here 
is because the existing law has not been followed, but the 
word “baskets” as it appears in the existing law has been 
dropped, which brings the words“ window blinds and curtains” 
together, whereas the existing law says “window blinds, 
baskets, curtains.” — 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was going to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Maine. If he will turn.to the existing 
law, paragraph 214, he will find that it reads: 

Porch and window blinds, baskets, curtains, shades— 
and so forth. But the bill as reported drops the word 
“ baskets ” ; and then, of course, it applies to porch and window 
blinds and porch and window curtains and porch and window 
shades. a 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, the Senator sees that in the whole 
of those items the subject of chief value is bamboo? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but there are a good many shades and a 
good many curtains made of bamboo that are not porch and 
window curtains or shades. I believe that if the paragraph 
is left as it is there will be a great deal of misunderstanding 
about it. There will be suits instituted, and it will be a long 
time before it can be finally decided. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, the Senator’s objection can be 
eliminated by placing a semicolon in lieu of the comma, in any 
event; could it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. But it seems to me that by striking out the 
words “porch and window” there could not be any question 
about it. 

Mr. HUGHES. Very well; I will move to strike out the 
words “ porch and window,” so that it will read: 

Blinds, curtains, shades, or screens— 
and so forth, following the rest of the language. 

Mr. MOOT. That will be all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee to strike out the words “ porch 
and window”? The Chair hears none, and the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I can not refrain from 
expressing my deep gratification that an amendment has been 
made to the bill without its having been considered in a 
Democratie caucus. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that he will not 
have any difficulty in getting proper amendments made at any 
time. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 22, on page 52, 
the last two lines read being as follows: 

Schedule E—Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I apprehend the Senator from North 
Carolina will not think it wise to enter upon the consideration 
of the sugar schedule this afternoon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would not. Senators who desire to be 
heard upon that schedule are not in the Chamber, and I would 
be willing to lay the bill aside now. 

Mr. THORNTON. I thought the metal schcdule came before 
the sugar schedule. Am I mistaken about that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The metal schedule will be taken up on 
Monday. 

Mr. THORNTON. That is ahead of the sugar schedule? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is. 

Mr. THORNTON. That is why I did not understand the 
talk about taking up the sugar schedule now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We agreed to lay the metal schedule aside 
for to-day, and if we had proceeded with the next in order it 
would have been the sugar schedule. 

Mr. THORNTON. I understand it now. 


PANAMA-PACIFIO INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2433. It is a bill to permit certain 
foreign Governments to bring in material to be used in connec- 
tion with their exhibits at the Panama Exposition free of duty. 
There seems to be some urgency about the passage of the bill, 
and I trust that I may have unanimous consent for its con- 
sideration this afternoon, 


Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator ask to lay the tariff bill tem- 
porarily aside? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated a little while ago that I was willing 
to have it laid aside for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consider- 
ation of the bill indicated by the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand this is a new departure. I 
think that such articles have never heretofore been admitted 
free of duty; but I think there is a good deal of reason why 
they should be admitted free of duty. So I certainly will not 
object to the consideration of the bill. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2433) providing for 
the free importation of articles intended for foreign buildings 
and exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
and for the protection of foreign exhibitors. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

JOHN RUSSELL. 


Mr. JONES, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 1248) directing the issu- 
ance of patent to John Russell. It is a short bill of local char- 
acter reported by the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 

asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill named by him. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs that a patent 
under the homestead laws be issued to John Russell for the land 
occupied by him situated approximately in sections 4 and 5 of 
township 13 north, range 13 east, of the Willamette meridian, 
in the Mount Rainier Forest Reserve, State of Washington, 
notwithstanding any withdrawal heretofore made affecting the 
same, upon his submitting satisfactory proof of the agricultural 
character of the lands and his compliance with the homestead 
laws applicable thereto; but patent shall not issue until the 
lands have been surveyed by metes and bounds under the direc- 
tion of the surveyor general for the State of Washington. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is a most extraordinary 
bill, and I should like to hear more about it from the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the situation is this: This man 
settled on the lands mentioned in 1884. Of course, the lands 
were unsurveyed. He has lived there continuously ever since, 
and raised a family. After the act of 1906 was passed, he ap- 
plied for the listing of his land as agricultural land in a forest 
reserve, but it was thought that possibly the land might at 
some future time be necessary for a reservoir site in connection 
with an irrigation project. So the lands were -ithdrawn under 
the reclamation act. He is living there yet and has earned his 
homestead over and over again; has made improvements worth 
five or six thousand dollars; and has the land actually under 
cultivation. The committee considered all the facts which were 
presented, and thought it was wholly unjust that the man 
should be denied a patent, which, as I have said, he has earned 
many times over. 

Mr. WALSH. By what committee has the bill been con- 
sidered? 

Mr. JONES. By the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it a unanimous report? 

Mr. JONES. I understand so. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
tion project was abandoned? 

Mr. JONES. No; the project has not been abandoned, and 
it is said that at some time the lands may be necessary in con- 
nection with the Yakima project, for storage purposes. When 
they will be necessary or when they will be used, if ever, can 
not now be told, but whether they be used or not, this man has 
earned his homestead over and over again, so far as settlement 
and compliance with the law are concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire further, Was any 
recommendation submitted from the Department of the Interior 
in regard to the bill? 

Mr. JONES. The bill was submitted to the department, 
and the department said that by reason of the withdrawal of 
the land and the possible necessity for its use, it would not 
recommend the passage of the bill, but notwithstanding that 
letter from the department, the committee considered the mat- 
ter very carefully, and they thought that this man was entitled 
to a patent to the land. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Montana will permit me to interrupt him, I believe that it was 
practically the unanimous opinion of the committee that this 
bill ought to pass. It is one of those peculiar cases where a 


I should like to ask the Senator if the reclama- 
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man had been in actual possession, living on the place; had 
made valuable improvements; and not only that, but had raised 
a large family on this very land. We thought there was no 
question but that his right ought to precede any right that the 
Government or anybody else had. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection at all. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Russell has been there since 1884. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. How many acres are there in the tract? 

Mr. JONES. There are 160 acres—a homestead tract. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ADDITIONAL CLERK TO THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST 
ROADS, 

Mr. BANKHEAD., Mr. President, yesterday the Senate passed a 
resolution (S. Res. 133) authorizing the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads to employ an additional clerk at a salary 
of $1,800. It appears that the resolution does not quite conform 
to the law on the subject, and the chairman of the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
IMr. Witt1aMs] has prepared a substitute for the resolution. 
I see he has now come into the Chamber. He asked me to pre- 
sent it in his absence. It is exactly the same resolution, but 
the language has been slightly changed. It has the same effect. 
I move that the vote whereby the resolution was agreed to yes- 
terday be reconsidered and that the resolution be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now report from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 149) as a substitute for the resolution which has 
been reconsidered and indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution just reported. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads be, and 
it is hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk, at a salary of 
$1,800 per annum, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
until otherwise authorized by law, to serve in lieu of an assistant clerk 
now authorized by law at an annual salary of $1,440. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 32 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, August 
4, 1913, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Evecutivre nominations received by the Senate August 2, 1913. 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Francis Ellery Fitch to be second 
lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the 
United States, to rank as such from April 23, 1913, in place of 
Second Lieut. of Engineers William Lindsay Maxwell, promoted. 

REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 

Gabe E. Parker, of Oklahoma, to be Register of the Treasury, 

in place of James C. Napier, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
Henry F. Tennant, of New York, now second secretary of the 


embassy at Mexico, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States of America at Caracas, Venezuela, vice Jefferson Caffery. 


CONFIRMATIONS., 
EBeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 2, 1913. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 

Henry F. Tennant to be secretary of the legation at Caracas, 

Venezuela. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Asst. Surg. Charles M. Fauntleroy to be passed assistant sur- 

eon. 
* Asst. Surg. Herman E. Hasseltine to be passed assistant sur- 
2 Surg. Lawrence Kolb to be passed assistant surgeon. 

Asst. Surg. James P. Leake to be passed assistant surgeon. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. Commander Simon P. Fullinwider to be a commander. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant command- 
ers: 

William Norris. 

Adolphus Andrews. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

William B. Howe. 

Robert V. Lowe. 

Claude B. Mayo. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants 
grade): 

Robert A. Burg. 

x gt re 

e following-named citizens to be assistan 

Medical Reserve Corps: < i aera aa cr 

Charles E. Treibly. 

Percy F. MeMurdo. 

Thomas A. Fortesque. 

James L. Manion. 

John D. Lane. 

Thomas B. Holloway. 

Louis Lehrfeld. 

First Lieut. Lauren S. Willis to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps. 

Capt. Henry T. Mayo to be a rear admiral. 

8 Henry F. Bryan to be a captain. 

e following-named ensigns to be lieutena 2 
Alexander M. Charlton. j E AIDIC ATAN 
Archer M. R. Allen. 

Paul E. Speicher. 
Andrew D. Denney. 
James C. Van de Carr. 
Maurice R. Pierce. 
William R. Purnell. 
James D. Smith. 

Guy C. Barnes. 


(junior 


POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


C. E. Brooks, Fort Deposit. 

Clifford T. Harris, Columbia. 

W. G. Porter, Heflin. 
: ILLINOIS, 


Clifford W. Brewer, Knoxville. 
L. F. Meek, Peoria. 

IOWA, 
Heury Africa, Kanawha. 4 
William A. Cooper, Bayard. 
Otho C. McShane, Springville. 
Charles Loyd Paul, Ireton. 
John S. Sloan, Williams. 
I. G. Winter, Sioux Center. 

KENTUCKY, 

J. D. MeCoy, Greenup. 
II. II. Poage, Brooksville. 


MICHIGAN, 
Joseph Fremont, Bad Axe. 


OHIO, 
P. W. Guilday, Milford. 
James Sharp, Nelsonville, 
F. C. Thomas, Malta. 
Robert T. Whitmer, Thornville. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Charles M. Harder, Catawissa. 
W. B. Reisinger, Wrightsville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
W. A. Hill, Newberry. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate August 2, 1913. 
REGISTER OF THE TREASURY, 


Adam E. Patterson, of Oklahoma, to be Register of the 
Treasury, in place of James C. Napier, resigned, Mr. Patterson 
haying declined the appointment, 


